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A 

Abelia  rupestris,  439 
Abbey  Park,  Leicester,  118 
Aberdeen  Flower  Show,  823 
Aberdeen  Gardeners'  Union,  467 
Aberdeen  Gardeners’  and  Fruiterers’ 
Assembly,  307 

Abies  brachyphylla,  278  ;  cephalon- 
ica,  504 

Abutilon  Thompsoni  flore  pleno,  307  ; 

a  variegated,  104 
Acacias,  456 

Acacia  Drummondi,  453  ;  grandis, 
599  ;  lineata,  360  ;  ovata,  424 
Acantholimon  glumaceum,  727 
Achillea  Biebersteini,  673 ;  Mille¬ 
folium  rosea,  8,  822 ;  mongolica, 
663 ;  Ptarmica  the  Pearl,  774  ; 
serrata,  696 
Achimenes  tubiflora,  9 
Aconitum  Napellus  bicolor,  806 
Acorus  gramineus  variegatus,  567 
Adenophorali  liifolia,  806 
Adiantum  Capillus-Veneristenue,6io; 

Versaillense,  375 
Adiantums,  two  good,  725 
TEschynanthus  pulcher,  296 
HIsculus  rubicunda,  453 
Agapanthus  umbellatus,  215 
Agave  Americana  in  flower,  112 
Agave  Americana  picta,  338  ;  Victorise 
Reginas,  327,  775 

Aglaonema  cornmutatum,  504  ;  costa- 
tum,  566 

Ailanthus  glandulosa,  453 
Air  of  Forests,  the,  129 
Akebia  quinata,  453 
Allium  Kansuense,  723 
Allotment  Gardens,  84,  770,  819 
Aloysia  citriodora,  453 
Alphand,  wanted  a  London,  240 
Alpinia  malaccensis,  565 
Alpine  Plants,  435,  451,  470 
Alpine  Plants  on  the  Caucasus,  83 
Alyssum  montanum,  695 
Amaryllis  Argus,  483 ;  Belladonna, 

214  ;  Charles  Penny,  546  ;  Crimson 
King,  529 ;  Eclipse,  483  ;  Fire 
Brand,  529  ;  Mars,  450 ;  Orion, 
483  ;  Prince  of  Orange,  457  ;  Sil¬ 
ver  Queen,  483  ;  Sylvia,  546 

Amaryllis,  a  double,  424 
Amaryllis  at  Chelsea,  499  ;  at  Hollo¬ 
way,  500 

Amateur,  who  is  an,  26,  224 
Amasonia  punicea,  251 
American  Florists’  Directory,  545 
America,  growth  of  the  Nursery  trade 
in,  295 

America,  Scottish  gardeners  in,  49 
Amelanchier  canadensis,  453 
Amicia  zygomeris,  56 
Amorpha  fruticosa,  453 
Amygdalus  Davidiana  alba,  421,  450 
Andromeda  floribunda,  453 
Androsace  lanuginosa,  54 
Anemone  alpina  sulphurea,  614 ; 
blanda,  440,  502  ;  Coronaria  Queen 
of  the  South,  550  ;  dichotoma,  646  ; 
fulgens,  550;  hepatica,  530;  japonica 
alba,  54  ;  nemorosa  Robinsoniana, 
550  ;  Pulsatilla,  530  ;  rivularis,  727 
Anemones,  Japan,  51 
Angels’  Tears,  535 

Angraecum  articulatum,  57 ;  fastuo- 
sum,  505  ;  polyurum,  328 
Anguloa  uniflora,  728 
Annuals,  a  border  of,  742 
Annuals,  pretty,  for  cutting,  50 ; 

hardy,  for  cut  flowers,  424 
Anthurium  Andreanum  sanguineum, 
450 ;  atrosanguineum,  374,  567 ; 
leodiense,  246 

Antirrhinum  Crimson  Bedder,  73 
Antirrhinums,  34 
Aphelandra  punctata,  231 
Aphides,  domestic,  23 
Apple,  Albury  Park  Nonsuch,  327; 
Annie  Elizabeth,  215,  662  ;  Armorel, 
648  ;  Atalanta,  183 ;  Benoni,  65  ; 
Chelmsford  Wonder,  183  ;  Devon¬ 
shire  Quarrenden,  65  ;  Duchess 
Favourite,  65  ;  Duchess  of 
Oldenburgh,  36  ;  Hambledon  deux 
ans,  263  ;  Landsberger  Reinette, 

215  ;  Margil,  227  ;  May  Queen,  391  ; 
New  Hawthornden,  80  ;  Peasgood's 
Nonsuch,  215 


Apples  and  Pears,  47 
Apples,  321,  322,  338  ;  British,  32  ; 
for  Amateurs,  216,  226  ;  early  col¬ 
ouring  of,  725  ;  for  East  Anglia,  32  ; 
imported,  192  ;  in  trade,  278  ;  for 
Manchester  and  district,  135  ; 
Russian,  354;  Tasmanian,  432,  528, 
673  ;  at  Swanmore  Park,  768  ;  for 
Town  Gardens,  81  ;  varieties  of, 
481 

Apple  blossom  Weevil,  the,  531 
Apple  crop,  the,  625 
Apple  culture,  Canadian,  208  ;  in  the 
west,  32 

Apples  and  their  culture,  72,  358  ; 

treatment  of  the  soil  for,  147 
Apple  Scab  and  its  prevention,  115, 

185. 

Apple  tree  culture,  389 
Apple  trees,  effects  of  stock  on,  374 
Apple,  the,  and  how  to  grow  it,  150, 
162 

Apricots  in  Damascus,  674 
Aquilegia  chrysantha,  673,  casrulea, 
646 

Arachnanthe  Clarkei,  200 
Aralia  mandshuriea,  73 
Arctic  expedition,  16 
Arduina  spinosa,  418 
Arisarum  proboscidium,  615 
Aristolochia  elegans,  215  ;  gigantea, 
768  ;  grandiflora,  9  • 

Arnebia  echioides,  663 
Arsenic  in  American  Apples,  498 
Arsenic  compounds,  550 
Arum  Lily,  the,  as  an  aquatic,  324 
Ashridge  Beeches,  the,  560 
Asparagus  plumosus  nanus,  355 
Asparagus  Island,  an,  647 
Asparagus  culture  for  Amateurs,  369 
Asparagus,  the  growth  of,  704  ;  plant¬ 
ing,  676 

Aspen  House,  613 

Aspidium  aculeatum  adraster,  34  ; 
aculeatum  circumglobatum,  34  ; 
aculeatum  hybridium,  34  ;  angulare 
grandiceps  coronale,  34  ;  angulare 
grandiceps  taeda,  35  ;  angulare 
plumosa-divisilobum  gracile,  34  ; 
Ceterach  multifido-cristatum,  35 
Asplenium  marinum  cruciatum 
Nympha,  34;  Filix-foemina  lunula- 
tum  Nelliae,  34 

Aster  acris,  54 ;  alpinus  speciosus, 
663  ;  cordifolius,  325  ;  diploste- 
phioides,  769 ;  grandiflorus,  194  ; 
laevis,  19;  nemoralis,  73;  Novi- 
Belgii  densus,  228 ;  Novi-Belgii 
laevigatus,  54  ;  Novae-Angliae  pul- 
chella,  4  ;  ptarmicoides,  8  ;  pyre- 
naeus,  774;  sibiricus,  758;  Tripo- 
lium,  35 

Asters,  Conference  on,  at  Chiswick, 
102 

Asters  of  Europe  and  America,  102 
Asters,  perennial,  for  September,  70  ; 

for  October,  86 
Aster,  the  Sneezewort,  8 
Astilbe  chinensis,  822 ;  Thunbergii, 
546  _ 

Athyrium  Filix-fcemina  plumosum 
Druryi,  34  ;  F.-f.  superbum  densum, 
34  ;  F.-f.  revolvens,  34 
Aubrietia,  the,  438 

Auriculas  and  an  Auricula  frame,  561 
Auricula  Show,  the  Northern,  580 
Auricula,  the,  528  ;  a  Sportive,  599 
Auricula  in  October,  the,  50 
Auriculas,  on  the  culture  of,  628  ; 

new,  567  ;  notes  on,  548 
Autumn  flowers,  134  ;  Roses,  65  ; 
Autumn  tints,  early,  85,  128 
Awards  at  flower  shows,  161,  177 
Azalea  indica  Germaine  Pynaert,  768  ; 
Mrs.  Anthony  Waterer,  647  ;  mollis, 
403,  504  ;  Princess  of  Wales,  487 
Azaleas,  good  decorative,  273 
Azaleas  at  Falkland  Park,  578 
Azaleodendrons,  660 


B 

Bachelors’  Buttons,  white,  721 
Balsam,  a  British,  675 
Balsams,  notes  on,  771 
Bamboo,  a  new  use  for,  658 
Banana  with  red  foliage,  432 
Bankfield,  Bingley,  213 


Barracks,  gardening  in,  629 
Beale,  Mr.  E.  J.,  705 
Bean,  the  Broad,  503  ;  Bunyard’s 
Exhibition,  22;  Multum-in-parvo, 
743 

Beans,  French,  215,  743 
Beans,  early  runner,  22 ;  Scarlet 
Runner,  6;  Sutton’s  Tender  and 
True,  39 
Bedding  out,  592 
Bedfont  Seed  Grounds,  806 
Bees  and  Bee-keeping,  182 
Bees,  flowers  for,  58 
Bees  for  Pleasure  and  Profit,  744 
Beets,  Cheltenham,  green-top  and 
other,  469 

Begonia  Conference,  the,  820 
Begonia  Arthur  Malet,  339  ;  Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts,  566  ;  Cannelliana, 
166  ;  Corallina,  535  ;  Crimson  Gem, 
824 ;  Duchess  of  Westminster, 
630 ;  Fringed  white,  789 ; 
Froebellii,  23 ;  Haageana,  264 : 
double  John  Heal,  246;  Hydro- 
cotylifolia,  488  ;  Laing's  Picotee, 

1 14 ;  Laing’s  Triumph,  630; 
Louis  Valorsis,  215  ;  Marie  Louise, 
610,  775  ;  Mrs.  Coomber,  566  ;  Mrs. 
B.  R.  Davis,  24  ;  Mrs.  R.  Dean, 

1 14;  Mrs.  Regnart,  566  ;  Picotee, 
630  ;  Princess  Christian,  566 ; 
Princess  May,  566 ;  Scharffiana, 
339  ;  Winter  Gem,  263 
Begonias  in  America,  737  ;  at  Forest 
Hill,  689  ;  at  Homehill,  Dunblane, 
83  ;  out  of  doors,  22  ;  in  the  open, 
742  ;  new,  769  ;  progress  of,  816  ; 
with  striped  flowers,  224;  Mr. 
Ware’s,  817  ;  at  Wexham  Park,  806 
Begonias  and  Gloxinias  from  seed,  273 
Beilis  sylvestris,  630 
Berberis  vulgaris,  73  ;  98 
Bermuda,  Lilies  in,  485 
Berried  plants,  145 
Bertolonia  argyroneura,  387 ;  483  ; 

Comte  de  Kerchove,  387,  483 
Bignonia  radicans  grandiflora,  112 
Billbergia  decora,  375  ;  speciosa,  296 
Birch  bark,  482 
Birds  and  the  buds,  488 
Birmingham  and  Midland  Counties 
Gardeners’  Association,  320 
Blackberries,  87 
Blair  Castle,  Culross,  49 
Blue  Bell,  a  monstrous,  673 
Bocconia  cordata,  8,  806 
Bog  gardens,  32 
Boltonia  asteroides  decurrens,  87 
Bone's  system  of  glazing,  472 
Boronias  megastigma  and  hetero- 
phylla,  433 
Boronias,  choice,  433 
Bouille  Bordelaise,  68,  736 
Boussingaultia  basseloides,  246 
Bouvardia,  the,  151,  178,  207 
Box,  the,  278 

Brambles,  flowering  and  ornamental, 
*7 

Brassavola  grandiflora,  521 
British  Baluchistan,  native  food  plants 
in,  19 

British  Fruit  Growers'Association,566 
British  plants  near  Charing  Cross,  35 
British  plants,  introduction  of,  179 
Broccoli,  Sutton's  Winter  Mammoth, 
262 

Broccoli,  notes  on,  565 
Brussels  Sprouts,  262  ;  variability  of, 
199 

Buds,  protection  of  in  the  tropics,  163 
Bulb  culture  in  America,  824 
Bulbs,  Cape,  86  ;  Spring  flowering, 
724 ;  Bulbophyllum  barbigerum, 
760  ;  elegans,  665 
Bullaces,  180 

Burlingtonia  pubescens,  184 
Bussa  Palm,  the,  341 
Buttons  made  from  Potatos,  352 


c 

Cabbages,  the  heading  of,  73  ;  useful 
early  563 

Cacalia  aurea,  808 

Caladium  Madame  Edward  Pynaert, 
691 ;  Marguerite  Gelinier,  691  ; 
sagittatum,  146  ;  Souvenir  de  Paro, 
582 
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Caladiums,  on  the  culture  of,  503 
Calanthe  Sandhurstiana,  425  ;  versi¬ 
color,  247 

Calanthes  at  Greenlands,  280 
Calanthes  and  the  fog,  280 
Calathea  Leitzei,  418 
Calceolaria  Burbidgei,  296 
Californian  flowers,  61 1 
Calla  Pentlandi,  691 
Calla,  a  wonderful,  736 
Callirhoe  involucrata,  38 
Calluna  vulgaris  incana,  104 
Calochortus  Kennedyi,  727 
Calochortus,  notes  on,  617 
Calopogon  pulchellus,  744 
Camellia  alba  plena,  482 
Camellias,  on  propagating,  551 
Cameron,  Mr.,  presentation  to,  592 
Campanula  garganica  augusta,  696  ; 
glomerata  dahurica,  673;  glomerata 
flore  pleno,  790 ;  G.  F.  Wilson, 
696;  isophylla  alba,  73  ;  lactiflora, 
774  ;  latifolia  Van  Houttei,  723  ; 
persicifolia  calycanthema,  742 ; 
persicifolia  maxima,  710  ;  persici- 
tolia  semiplena,  737  ;  pumila  alba, 
104  ;  pyramidalis  compacta,  804  ; 
Raineri,  696 ;  rhomboidalis,  758  ; 
rotundifolia  Soldanellseflora,  759 
Campsea  Ashe,  54 
Canadian  Apple  Culture,  208 
Canarium  strictum,  24 
Canna  Alphonse  Bouvier,  326;  Com- 
tesse  de  l’Etoile,  610  ;  Paul  Bru- 
ant,  610 

Canker  on  Fruit  Trees,  227 
Cape  Bulbs,  86,  97 
Cape  Fruit,  368 
Cape  Primrose,  the,  303 
Cardamine  pratensis  flore  pleno,  579 
Carex  europea  variegata  ,  775  ;  tris- 
tachys,  360 

Careis  heterophylla,  752 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Union,  484, 

785 

Carnation  Invicta,  680  ;  La  Neige,6; 
Lizzie  McGowan,  96;  Mrs.  R.  C. 
Humbert,  6;  Mrs.  Muir,  128;  Yel¬ 
low  Queen,  661 
Carnations,  green,  418,  501 
Carnations  and  Hollyhocks  at  Tot¬ 
tenham,  788 

Carnations,  an  amateur's  experience 
with,  612 

Carnation  Cuttings,  striking,  456 
Carnations,  372,  423  ;  border,  594, 
772 ;  Mr.  Dodwell’s,  692  ;  a  split 
calyx,  388  ;  new,  691,  769,  804  ;  at 
the  Montague  Nursery,  786  ;  notes 
on,  504  ;  perpetual  blooming,  207  ; 
seedling,  39 
Carpet  Bedding,  47 
Carrot,  Parisian  forcing,  456 
Castor-oil  plants,  dwart,  23 
Catasetum  fimbriatum,  40;  saccatum, 
296 

Catchfly,  the  Alpine,  680 
Caterpillars,  remedy  for,  418 
Cattleya  Amesiae,  696 ;  aurea  mar- 
morata,  105 ;  Behrensiana,  10 ; 
hybrida  Burberryana,  553  ;  citrina, 
633  ;  Empress  Frederick,  696  ; 
Gaskelliana,  57  ;  granulosa  Dijance- 
ana,  50 ;  tlardyana  laversinensis, 
233  ;  intermedia  alba,  65  ;  iricolor, 
616;  labiata  autumnalis  vera,  128; 
labiata,  152,  568  ;  maxima,  247 ; 
Mendelii  Cookson  s  var  ,  632 ; 

Mendel ii,  Quorndon  House  var., 
600 ;  Meuuelii,  peloria  of,  616 ; 
Percivaliana,  343,  425  ;  Philo,  553  ; 
Philo  albiflora,  583  ;  Princeps,  697  ; 
Rex,  776 ;  Schilleriana  Lowiana, 
769  ;  (hybrid)  Baroness  Schroder; 
824;  Skinneri  Temple's  var.,  616; 
Trianae  Schroderae,  505,  521  ; 

Trianae  Schroderae  leyswoodiensis, 
616  ;  Trianae  delicata,  375  ;  Trianae 
magnifica,  408  ;  Trianae,  curious 
forms  of,  489  ;  Victoria-regina,  583  ; 
Warocqueana  and  its  varieties,  120  ; 
Warneri  marmorata,  697;  Warsce- 
wiczii  Hardyana,  757 
Cattleyas  at  Clapton,  645 
Caucasus,  Alpine  plants  on  the,  S3 
Cauliflowers,  early,  and  their  culture, 
356 

Cave’s  Nurseries,  Isle  of  Wight,  520 
Ceanathus,  the,  105 
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Cedars  of  Lebanon,  remarkable,  486 
Cedrus  atlantica  glauca,  9S 
Cement,  a  hard,  48 
Centaurea  dealbata,  710 ;  pulchra, 

723 

Centropogon  Lucianus,  424 
Cerastium.  chlorifolium,  808 
Cereus  nycticalus  at  Swanley,  729 
Charing  Cross,  British  plants  near,  35 
Chelone  barbata,  39 
Cherries,  Morello,  heavy  crop  of,  23 
Cherry,  the  Cornelian,  471 
Cherry,  the  double  Chinese,  471 
Cherry  Emperor  Francis,  804 
Cherry  house,  a  profitable,  566 
Cherry  tree,  a  valuable,  529 
Chester  Rose  Show,  notes  from,  753 
“  Chestnuts,”  528,  624 
Cherries,  ornamental,  of  Japan,  439 
Chicago  Exhibition,  the,  134,  257, 
336-  343.  45I>  562,  528,  612,  657, 
740,  771,  807 

Chimonanthus  granditiora,  80 
Chionanthus  retusus,  453 
Chionodoxa  grandiflora,  483  ;  Lu- 
cilias,  502;  Lucilias  Tmolussi,  599 
Chiswick,  bedding  Violas  at,  738 ; 
Begonia  Conference,  820 ;  the 
Conifer  Conference  at,  89 ;  Fuchsias 
at,  788  ;  Paeonies  at,  674  ;  Plums  at, 
9  ;  Strawberries  at,  724  ;  Tomatos 
at,  50  ;  vegetables  certificated  at,  39 
Chou  de  Burghley,  579 
Christmas  decorations,  260 
Christmas  flowers  and  fruits,  260 
Christmas  products,  256 
Christmas  Roses,  242 
Christmas  trees  in  Berlin,  273 
Chrysanthemum  arcticum,  19 ;  carina- 
turn,  134;  corymbosum,  758  ;  mon- 
tanum,  696;  multicaule,  759; 
Zawadskii,  710 

Chrysanthemum  Abbott’s  White, 
373;  Branched  Etoile  D'or,  176; 
Golden  Gem,  372  ;  Louis  Boehmer, 

162  ;  Madame  Edouard  Lefort,  35, 
96  ;  Madame  Leon  Colin,  96 ;  Mrs. 
A.  Hardy,  130;  Miss  Anna  Harts¬ 
horn,  321  ;  Miss  Watson,  96  ; 
Mons.  Jules  Paquet,  35  ;  President 
Rene  de  St.  Foix,  164 ;  Robert 
Owen,  357  ;  J.  Stanborough 
Dibbens,  309 ;  Viscount  Cliquot, 
71  ;  Viscountess  Hambleden,  245  ; 
William  Westlake,  231,  246,  263 

Chrysanthemum,  what  is  a  refiexed  ? 

279.  295.  332 

Chrysanthemum,  competitive  groups, 
160 

Chrysanthemum  groups  at  exhibitions 
196 

Chrysanthemum  culture,  310;  under 
difficulties,  370;  is  feeding  necessary, 
438 

Chrysanthemum  cuttings,  176 
Chrysanthemum  prospects,  68 
Chiysanthemum  season,  the,  144 
Chrysanthemuns  as  the  Imperial  sign 
of  Japan,  109;  Arborescent,  208; 
at  Castlehill,  212  ;  cutbacks  v.  non 
cutback,  596 ;  naming  at  exhi¬ 
bitions,  196  ;  a  coming  feature  of 
the,  100;  early  blooming,  32  ;  early 
flowering,  228,  802;  frozen  from  New 
Zealand,  720;  hirsute,  176;  a  plea 
for  hirsute,  226 ;  in  their  own 
country,  273;  in  Holland,  180;  in 
the  parks,  130  ;  Japanese,  245  ;  new 
Japanese,  276;  the  premier 
Japanese,  176;  municipal,  128; 
naming  of  at  flower  shows,  191  ;  the 
old  and  the  new,  214  ;  new  certifi¬ 
cated,  114,  150,  194,  241;  new  early- 
flowering,  178  ;  new  incurved,  196  ; 
new  at  Camberwell,  162  ;  notes  on, 
114;  at  the  London  Nursery,  182; 
October,  112,  240  ;  at  the  Ryecroft 
Nursery,  84  ;  at  Swanley,  745  ; 
English  seedling,  263;  from  seed  340; 
seedling,  386 ;  in  New  South  Wales, 
737  ;  white  flowers  of,  146 
Chrysanthemum  Shows,  the,  127, 
159,  223 ;  Ascot,  162 ;  Battersea, 
184  ;  Birmingham,  183  ;  Chiswick, 

163  ;  Crystal  Palace,  162  ;  Eccles, 
183  ;  Edinburgh,  198  ;  Hitchin,  184  ; 
Ipswich,  162;  Kent  County,  153  ; 
Lambeth,  162  ;  Leicester,  183  ; 
Liverpool,  184,  200  ;  National, 
167,200;  Sevenoaks,  183;  Stroud, 
i52  ;  Westerham,  184 

Cineraria  maritima  variegata,  176 
Cinerarias,  on  the  culture  of,  2og,  231 
Cinerarias,  James'  strain  of,  484  ;  for 
late  flowering,  468 
Cirrhaea  saccata,  663 
Cirrhopetalum  Amesianum,  440 
City  bruit  and  Vegetable  Market, 
664 

Claremont,  a  visit  to,  660 


Clarence,  the  late  Duke  of,  336 
Clematis  flammula,  246;  Jackmanni, 
Smith’s  Snow  White,  694  ;  orien- 
talis  graveolens,  104  ;  Viorna  coc- 
cinea,  759 
Clematis,  the,  358 
Clematises,  hardy,  161 
Cleome  heptaphylla,  152 
Climate  and  Flora  of  Peru,  129 
Climbing  Plants,  608 
Clivia  cyrtanthiflora,  488  ;  Hon.  Mrs. 
P.  C.  Glyn,  387 ;  Lady  Wolverton, 
566 

Club-root  Fungus,  563 
Coccocypselum  discolor,  306 
Cochlioda  Noezliana,  168 
Cockchafer,  the,  640 
Cocker  v.  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
of  Aberdeen,  825 
Cockscomb,  Moir’s  Giant,  711 
Cockscomb,  the  wild,  98 
Coco-nut,  the  double,  504 
Cocoa  Nut  in  Florida,  the,  679,  689 
Cocos  Weddelliana  135 
Codonopsis  ovata,  758 
Coelogyne  cristata,  Chatsworth  var., 
425;  Gardneriana,  296;  peltastas, 
767  ;  tomentosa,  600 
Coffee  Plant,  the  story  of  a,  144 
Colchicum  Steveni,  406 
Colchicum  speciosum,  54 
Coleus  as  exhibition  plants,  615,  823 
Colonial  Seed  Catalogue,  a,  592 
Coluteas,  the  species  of,  177 
Combretum  purpureum,  615 
Conifer  Conference  at  Chiswick,  89, 
95 

Conifers,  diseases  of,  103 
Conifers  for  Landscape  Gardening, 
103 

Conifers  for  Timber,  103;  Japanese, 
102  ;  value  of  introduced,  103 
Conifer  planting,  79 
Conservatory,  hardy  flowers  for  a,  10 
Co-operative  Horticulture,  815 
Copyright  Illustrations,  infringement 
of,  129 

Coreopsis  grandiflora,  822 ;  lanceo- 
lata,  19,  790 
Coronilla  varia,  774 
Cornus  canadensis,  38  ;  Kousa,  691, 
74i 

Corry  &  Co.’s  new  warehouse,  689 
Corryanthes  leucocorys,  24,  665 
Corydalis  capnoides,  609;  cava  albi- 
flora,  550  ;  Ledebouriana,  599  ; 
solida,  530 

Costers’  Markets,  656 
Costus  igneus,  469 
Cotoneaster  frigida,  231 
Cotoneasters,  the,  212,  321 
Cottagers'  garden  exhibitions,  751 
Cotyledon  retusa,  359 
County  Council  Horticulture,  401 
Covent  Garden,  the  trade  of,  577 
Coventry,  notes  from,  80 
Crabs  and  service  trees,  549 
Crab,  the  John  Downie,  296 
Crataegus  Crus-galli  ovalifolia,  647  ; 

punctata,  647 
Cricketers,  gardening,  100 
Crinum  brachynema,  691 
Crocosma  aurea  imperialis,  769 
Crocuses,  autumn  flowering,  134 
Crocus  biflorus,  453  ;  Imperati,  359  ; 
stellaris,  439 

Crocus,  the  Iris  flowered,  88 
Crotons,  a  collection  of,  ng 
Croton  Golden  Ring,  35  ;  Lord 

Derby,  374  ;  Reidi,  630 
Crucianella  stylosa  coccinea,  88 
Cryptogamic  diseases,  treatment  of, 
16 

Cucumbers,  English,  origin  of,  147; 
odour  of,  in  other  plants,  67  ;  Sut¬ 
ton's  Success,  648 
Cucumbers,  the  mildew  of,  119 
Culture  v.  Nature,  678,  694 
Cuphea  lanceolata,  88;  Llavae,  71; 

viscosissima,  104;  Zimapani,  24 
Cupressus  arizonica,  6;  Lawson- 
iana  Allumi,  98  ;  nutkaensis,  471; 
nutkaensis  pendula,  241 
Currants,  376 

Cycas  revoluta  for  decorative  pur¬ 
poses,  1 19 

Cyclamens  and  Primulas  at  Reading, 
305  ;  at  Woodside,  433 
Cyclamen  culture,  563 
Cyclamens,  hardy,  231 
Cyclamen  Queen  of  whites,  242  ; 

persicum  giganteum,  374 
Cyclanthus  cristatus,  307 
Cycnoches  peruviana,  166,  664 
Cydonia  Maulei,  40 
Cymbidium  eburneum,  408;  Loise- 
Chauvierii,  665  ;  Lowianum  Man- 
daianum,  10 ;  Lowianum  viride, 
632  ;  pulcherrimum,  248 
Cynorchis  flexuosa,  583 


Cypripedium  Alice,  665  ;  Astraea, 
825  ;  Aylingi,  792:  barbatum 
Warneri,  343  ;  Brysa,  457  ;  callo¬ 
sum,  343 ;  callosum  delicatissimum, 
375  ;  Calypso,  Oakwood  var.,  328  ; 
caudatum,  Luxembourg  var  ,  809  ; 
caudatum,  reversion  of,  633  ; 
Chamberlainianum,  536,  641  ; 

Chamberlainianum  excellens,  632  ; 
Enfieldense,  328,  825  ;  Eryan,  776  ; 
Evenor,  616,  752;  Eurylochus, 

616;  exul,'552 ;  Godefroyae  leucho- 
chilum,  792;  Hera,  408;  Hera  = 
Adrastus,  458;  Harrisianum,  137; 
hybridum  gigas,  328  ;  hybridum 
Vipani,  632,  805;  Ianthe,  457; 
insigne  Cambridge  Lodge  var., 408; 
insigne  Sanderae,  181  ;  Juno,  425  ; 
Lathamianum,  360 ;  Lawren- 
cianum,  varibiality  of,  648  ;  Lawre- 
bel,  536 ;  Leeanum  giganteum, 
247  ;  Lindleyanum,  408 ;  macro- 
chilum,  264  ;  Masereelianum,  248  ; 
Media,  264  ;  Niobe,  280  ;  Pitcher- 
ianum,  Williams’  var.,  153  ; 
radiosum,  153;  Southgatense,  632; 
spectabile,  712  ;  Spicerianum,  31 1  ; 
Stonei  candidum,  744  ;  Swinburnii, 
536;  Telemachus,  697;  venustum 
pardinum,  343;  villosum,  440; 
Youngeanum,  776 

Cypripediums  from  Methven  Castle, 
328 

Cyrtanthus  lutescens,  374  ;  Tuckii, 
610 

Cyrtopodium  Saintlegerianum,  440 

Cyrtosperma  ferox,  630 

Cytisus  nigricans  longispicatus,  48  ; 
Scoparius ;  Andreanus,  488 


D 

D.edalacanthus  macrophyllus,  307 
Daffodils  and  Narcissi,  500,  518 
Daffodils,  64,  544  ;  at  Long  Ditton, 
545  ;  for  early  work,  404 
Dahlia  Mrs.  Iveitch,  804 
Dahlias,  816 ;  Show,  as  border 
flowers,  98  ;  new  varieties  described, 
6.  35.  7i 

Dalkeith  Palace  Gardens,  565 
Daphne  Blagayana,  552  ;  indica,  327 ; 
Laureola  purpurea,  55  ;  Mezereum, 
457 

Davallia  assamica,  34  ;  tenuifolia 
Veitchi,  790 

Delphinium  Belladonna,  808  ;  cardio- 
petalum,  56  ;  formosum,  742  ; 
vestitum,  1 15 
Delphiniums,  new,  737 
Dendrobes,  the  King  of  the,  116 
Dendrobium  albo-sanguineum,  440  ; 
amethystoglossum,  505  ;  atroviola- 
ceum,  792 ;  barbatulum  carneum, 
375  ;  Cassiope,  408  ;  crassinodi- 
Wardianum,  505;  crystalinum,  Gen. 
Berkeley’s  var.,  744  ;  Devoniense 
album,  633  ;  Foelschii,  408  ;  for¬ 
mosum  giganteum,  168  ;  Ilarvey- 
anum,  457;  infundibulum  Cassio 
Bridge  var.,  489;  Jamesianum, 
457  ;  Leeanum,  193  ;  Leeanum  at- 
ropurpureum,  616  ;  leucolopho- 
tum,  40  ;  lineale,  616,  792  ;  luteo- 
lum,  488  ;  luteolum  gigan¬ 
teum,  440 ;  nobile,  632  ;  nobile 
nobilius,  437  ;  O’Brienianum,  152  ; 
Phalaenopsis  Schroderiana,  116  ; 
picnostachyum,  440  ;  Phalaenopsis 
and  Statteriana,  120  ;  Souvenir 
d’Alec,  697  ;  splendidissimum 
grandiflorum,  676  ;  Wardianum, 
343.  425 

Dendrobiums  from  Broomfield,  488  , 
from  Philiphaugh,  552 
Dentaria  bulbifera,  615  ;  pinnata,  599 
Depressing  Trade,  41S 
Deutzia  gracilis,  291,  457 
Deutzia,  the,  424 
Desert  Flora  of  Egypt,  196 
Desmodium  penduliflorum,  133 
Devonshire  Ferns,  135 
Devonshire,  a  gardener's  holiday  in, 
738 

Dianthus  ambiguus,  696  ;  Atkinsoni, 
743  ;  chinensis,  134  ;  cruentus,  680  ; 
cyclops,  679  ;  monspessulanus,  790  ; 
Seguieri,  8  ;  superbus,  823 
Dichorisandra  musaica  gigantea,  630  ; 
Dictamnus  albus,  673 
Didsbury,  hardy  plants  at,  626 
Didymocarpus  lacunosa,  775 
Diefenbachia  olbia,  520 
Dielytra  cucularia,  48 
Dimorphic  flowers,  163 
Dinner  table  decoration,  230 
Dining  "  in  Clover,”  32 
Dipladenia  atropurpurea  Clarkei,  661 
Disa  incarnata,  489 


Disporium  Leschenaultianum,  hardi¬ 
ness  of,  736;  sessile  variegatum, 
615.  759 

Dissotis  plumosa,  166 
Doronicum  austriacum,  502  ;  planta- 
gineum,  579  ;  plantagineum  excel- 
sum,  S06 

Doryanthes  excelsa,  482 
Dracaena  australis  variegata,  339  ; 
Barteti,  630  ;  Coullingii,  582  : 
fragrans  and  its  varieties,  135 
Dukeries,  in  the,  755 
Dulwich  Park,  132 
Dunedin,  Streatham  Hill,  594 


E 

Earwigs  in  Pansy  beds,  467 
Earthquakes  and  Vegetation,  519 
East  Anglian  Horticultural  Club,  48 
Eccremocarpus  scaber,  567 
Echinocactus  concinnus,  359  ;  myrio- 
stigma,  327 
Echinops  Ritro,  790 
Economic  plants,  34 1 
Edinburgh  Botanic  Gardens  and 
Arboretum,  7S6 

Edinburgh  International  Fruit  Show, 
4,  20,  31,  36,  67 

Educational,  technical,  in  horticul¬ 
ture,  352 

Egypt,  Desert  Flora  of,  the,  196  ; 

Rural  industries  of,  642 
Elaeagnus  pungens  maculata,  71,  133 
Elaeis  melanococca,  387,  483 
Election  Flowers,  735 
Electric  light,  effect  of  the,  on  plants, 
85 

Elm,  an  old,  on  fire,  16  ;  an  historic, 
656;  with  red  cambium,  an,  98 
Emblematic  flowers,  National,  527 
Eomecon  chionantha,  119 
Epacris,  the,  33 

Epidendrum  dichromum,  233;  dichro- 
mum  amabile,  792  ;  Godseffianum, 
632  ;  Laucheanum,  489  ;  tampense, 
744  ;  vitellinum  majus,  728  ; 
Watsonianum,  40S 

Epilobium  hirsutum  variegatum,  55  ; 
rosmarinifolium,  790 ;  rosmarini- 
fclium  sericeum,  8;  spicatum,  71 1 
Epimedium  alpinum  rubrum,  579 
Epiphyllum  truncatum  as  a  window 
plant,  456 

Eranthus  hyemalis,  457 
Eremurus  Olg®,  808 
Erica  carnea,  504 

Erigeron  aurantiacum,  695  ;  glabellus, 
723  ;  glaucus,  742  ;  saluginosus,  S07 
Eriopsis  biloba,  583 
Erodium  trichomanaefolium,  646  ; 
macradenium,  662 

Eryngium  alpinum,  742;  Olivierianum, 

723 

Eryngium,  a  biennial,  736 
Erythronium  Dens-canis,  502  ; 

Smithii,  567 
Eschallots,  786 

Eucharis  Sanderiana,  727  ;  subedeu- 
tata,  520 

Eucomis  pallidiflora,  119 
Eulophiella  Elizabeth®,  760 
Euonymus  Europ®us,  391  ;  japonicus 
compactus,  483 

Eupatorium  riparium  variegatum,  339 
Euphorbia  Jacquini® flora,  546,  567 
Everlasting  flowers,  87 
Exacum  pedunculata,  24 
Exeter  Flower  Show,  819 
Exhibiting,  honest,  162 
Exochorda  grandiflora,  582 


F 

Fabiana  imbricata,  710 

Facts  and  Fiction,  801 

Falkland  Park,  437  ;  Azaleas  at,  57S 

Fallen  Giants,  175 

Farningham  Rose  Show,  712 

Fern  poaching,  49S 

Fern,  the  Adder’s  Tongue,  727 

Ferns  and  Begonias,  513 

Ferns  ami  Fent  Culture,  657 

Ferns,  Devonshire,  135 

Ferns,  their  growth  and  classification, 

324 

Festuca  ovina  vivipara,  51 
Ficus  elastica,  708 
Fig,  Pingo  de  Mel,  610 
Figs,  new,  certificated,  804 
Filter,  a  cheap,  800 
Floods,  the,  in  October,  128 
Floral  eccentricities,  565 
Floral  table  decorations,  752 
Floriculture,  commercial,  726 
Floriculture,  seasonable  notes  or,  iS, 
98,  198,  294,  358,  452,  516,  724 
Florida,  Pine  Apple  cultivation  in,  ior 
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Flower  destroyers,  529 
Flower  garden  at  Keston,  a,  21 
Flower  Shows,  awards  at,  161 
Flower  Show  disaster  at  Newcastle, 
16 

Flower  Shows,  local,  83 
Flower  Show  vicissitudes,  3 
Flower  trade  of  Paris,  436 
Flowers,  artificially  coloured,  320 ; 
dimorphic,  163;  everlasting,  87; 
election,  735  ;  frozen,  720 
Flowers  of  Tan,  359 
Flower  Shows,  permanent,  543 
Flowers  and  their  guests,  418 
Flowers  for  Bees,  58 
Flowers,  hardy,  for  a  conservatory,  10; 
packing  cut,  419  ;  serviceable,  322  ; 
Spring,  at  Chelsea,  452  ;  shows  of, 
449  ;  the  dyeing  of,  450  ;  the  making 
of,  181 

Fog,  plants  and  the,  290 
Fogs,  272 

Food  of  plants,  the,  421 
Forcing  hardy  plants,  165 
Forests,  the  air  of,  129 
Forsythia  suspensa,  520,  612 
Freeiands,  Perth,  695 
French  Horticultural  Society  of 
London,  112 
Fritillaria  aurea,  502 
Fritillary,  a  black,  662 
Fritillary  bulbs,  vitality  of,  51 
Fritillaria  latifolia,  530  ;  pallidiflora, 
55° 

Fly  trap,  a  malignant,  386 
Frosts  and  the  fruit  bloom,  544,  564, 
5  So 

Fruit  crops,  the,  7 39  ;  the  seasons, 
703 

Fruit  culture,  hardy,  104,  133  ;  in 
Ireland,  1C0  ;  in  the  Bahamas,  784 
Fruit  farms,  small,  in  Essex,  289 
Fruit  from  South  Africa,  450,  466 
Fruit  growers,  disappointed,  786 
Fruit  growing  as  an  industry,  7 
Fruit  growing  for  profit,  J47  ;  in 
California,  450  ;  in  Ireland,  195 
Fruit,  home  grown,  370 
Fruit  Market,  an  Italian,  in  London,  4 
Fruit,  on  packing,  741 
Fruit  or  a  vegetable,  what  is  a  ?  4,  39, 
53 

Fruit  prospects,  592 
Fruit,  what  is  a  ?  230  ;  Ripe  rot  of, 
67 

Fruit  show  and  conference  at  Man¬ 
chester,  120 

Fruit  Show,  proposed  International, 
143,  148,  166,  402,  608 
Fruit  Shows,  October,  79 
Fruits,  hardy,  at  Kinfauns  Castle, 
67 ;  how  to  preserve,  708  ;  small, 
353.  37°.  376 

Fruit  tree  bloom,  the,  513 
Fruit  trees  by  the  way  sides,  352, 
374 

Fruit  trees,  British,  ruined,  136 
Fruit  trees,  degeneration  of  the  varie¬ 
ties  of,  208  ;  getting  them  true,  70  ; 
when  ought  they  to  be  planted,  356 
Fuchsias,  800 
Fuchsias  at  Chiswick,  788 
Fuchsia,  the,  784 

Fungus  spores,  how  they  get  distri¬ 
buted,  1 15 

Funeral  flowers,  the  late  Lord  Lytton 
on,  210 

Furnishing,  592 


G 

Gaillardia  aurora,  737  ;  a  service¬ 
able,  67  ;  Mr.  Pitcher,  737 
Galanthus  Alleni,  407  ;  Fosteri,  471  ; 

plicatus,  439 
Galtonia  candicans,  5 
Gambier  cultivation  in  the  Straits 
Settlements,  546 
Gardenias,  culture  of,  592 
Gardener,  what  constitutes  a  ?  368 
Gardeners’  Associations,  47 
Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institu¬ 
tion,  256,  307,  326 

Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,  144,  224, 
304.  34°.  353.  368,  420,  598,  607, 
640;  annual  meeting,  371 
Gardeners'  and  Amateurs’  seed 
orders,  406 

Gardeners,  the  education  of,  97 ; 
encumbrances,  559;  v.  Cooks,  319; 
exchanging  at  the  term,  227,  259  ; 
a  gathering  of,  576,  688 ;  griev¬ 
ances  of,  and  their  redress,  739 ; 
middle  -  aged,  481  ;  mortality 
amongst,  576;  old,  432,  455; 

provident,  466 ;  as  servants,  450  ; 
situations,  417  ;  the  status  of,  752  ; 
tact  and  patronage  for,  231  ;  un¬ 
lucky,  a  plea  for,  162 


Gardeners’  holiday  in  Devonshire,  738 
Gardeners’  meeting  at  Tunbridge 
Wells,  719 

Gardeners'  trade  unionism,  483 
Garden  engine,  an  electric,  32 
Garden  a  solace,  the,  704 
Garden  produce  markets,  449 
Garden  visits,  768 
Garden  of  England,  the,  15 
Gardens  in  the  North,  16  ;  some  old, 
422;  old,  551  ;  small,  on  cropping, 
226 

Gardening  and  small  husbandry,  pro¬ 
posed  British  school  of,  129 
Gardening  cricket,  100 
Gardening,  some  delights  of,  595 
Gardening  in  barracks,  629  ;  in  East 
London,  820 

Gardening  requisites,  689 

Genista  hispanica,  615  ;  pilosa,  630  ; 

tinctoria  humifusa,  710 
Geonoma  gracilis,  135;  Seemani,  136 
Gentian,  curious  variation  of  a,  147' 
Gentiana  lutea,  695  ;  pyrenaica,  647  ; 

septemfida,  106 
Gentians,  six  good,  325 
Geranium  aconitifolium,  614  ;  arme- 
num,  711;  pratense  flore  pleno, 
774  ;  pratense,  695  ;  sanguineum 
lancastriense,  723  ;  Wallichianum, 
54.  790 

Gerbera  Jamesoni,  194 
Gesnera  zebrina,  166 
Geum  chiloense  grandiflorum,  710  ; 
chiloense  miniatum,  614 ;  miniatum, 
J°4. 

Gilenia  trifoliata,  710 
Gingko  seeds,  482 
Gishurstine,  144 

Gladiolus  Bias,  6  :  byzantinus  albus, 
661  ;  Cooperi,  807  ;  Lady  Brooke, 
35;  James  O'Brien,  6;  George 
Meredith,  35  ;  W. .  S.  Gilbert,  35  ; 
Millari.  55;  Sheila,  35  ;  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan,  35 ;  Thalis,  6 ;  tristis 
sulphrueus,  406 
Gladiolus,  the,  3 
Gladiolus  bulblets,  peeling,  160 
Glass  cracking,  the  causes  of,  630 
Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  176 
Glastonbury  Thorn,  the,  244 
Glazing,  Bones’  system  of,  472 
Gloxinia  Ensign,  661  ;  the  Beacon, 
661  ;  Her  Majesty,  769 
Gloxinia  culture  by  Dr.  Slater,  709 
Gloxinias,  new.  610,  630,  704 
Godetias,  notes  on.  i3 
Golden  Rod,  the  Welsh,  663 
Goldfussia  anisophylla,  457 
Gomeza  planifolia,  120 
Gooseberries,  370,  640 
Gooseberry,  Keepsake,  135 
Gooseberry,  the,  597 
Gooseberry  bushes  and  the  sparrows, 

567 

Gooseberry  caterpillar,  the,  550 
Grafting  in  moss,  612 
Grains  of  Paradise,  74 
Grammatophyllum  Eenzlianum,  Os- 
mer’s  var.,  65  ;  Seegerianum,  276, 
697 

Grape,  Chasselas  Napoleon,  15 1  ; 

Mrs.  Pince’s  Black  Muscat,  1 13,  166 
Grapes,  black,  261  ;  colouring,  87  ; 
late,  132  ;  new  varieties  of,  240  ; 
spot  on,  772 

Grape  scare  in  New  York,  703 
Greenhouse  notes,  467 
Grevillea  robusta  elegantissima,  546 
Growth  curvatures  in  plants,  83 
Guelder  Rose  in  fruit,  the,  23 
Gypsophila  elegans,  8 


H 

Habenaria  carnea,  24 ;  militaris, 
568 

Haemanthus  cinnabarinus,  24  ;  mag- 
nificus,  359 

Halstead  Place,  Sevenoaks,  740 
Hampton  Court,  burning  of  an  old 
Oak  at,  609 

Hampton  Court  Gardens,  82  ;  her¬ 
baceous  plants  at,  646 
Hampton  Court  Park,  784 
Harvest  Moon,  the,  48 
Hay  and  Hay  making,  648 
Heating  glass  houses,  304 
Heating  small  greenhouses,  339 
Hedges,  the  ownership  of,  545 
Hedychium  coronarium,  152  ;  flaves- 
cens,  183 

Helenium  Bolanderi,  723  ;  pumflum, 
8 

Helianthus  multiflorus  maximus,  8  ; 
multiflorus  Bouquet  d'or,  824  ; 
orgyalis,  88 
Helichrysums,  134 
Helychrisum  argyrolepis,  9 


Helleborus  Apple  Blossom,  406  ;  atro- 
rubens,  359  ;  colchicus,  502 
Hellebores,  notes  on,  276 
Helonias  bullata,  579 
Hemerocallis  fulva  flore  pleno,  38 
Henbane  sold  as  Celery  seed,  599 
Hepatica,  the,  501 
Herbaceous  plants,  the,  336 
Heuchera  micrantha,  695  ;  sanguinea, 
646 

Hibberd  Memorial,  the,  273 
Hibiscus  syriacus,  136 
Hieracium  villosum,  662 
Hippeastrum  reticulatum,  23 
Ilippophse  rhamnoides,  289 
Holiday  on  the  Continent,  my,  802, 
817 

Holland  House,  677 
Hollies,  some  fruiting,  258 
Hollies,  large,  800,  823 
Holloway  Nurseries,  the,  436 
Hollyhock,  the  324,  784 
Holmes'  Memorial  Challenge  Cups, 
609 

Holmes’  Memorial,  the,  65,  88 
Holmes,  the  late  Mr.  W.,  48 
Homage  to  a  Weed,  54 
Honeysuckle,  the  scarlet  trumpet,  119 
Hop  Tree,  the,  406 
Horticultural  building  expansion,  5gi 
Horticultural  classes,  514 
Horticultural  Education,  technical, 
288 

Horticultural  Exhibitions,  629  ;  Me¬ 
tropolitan,  575 

Horticultural  instructors,  704 
Horticultural  Lecturers’  Association, 
a,  402 

Horticulture,  an  abstract  view  of, 
274,  290 

Horticulture,  co-operative,  815 
Horticulture  in  Schools,  465 
Horticulture,  technical,  255 
Horticulture,  the  Queen  and,  256 
Hothouses,  cubic  contents  of,  41  ; 

hot- water  pipes  required  for,  41 
House  Decoration,  plants  for,  417 
Huckleberry,  the  squaw,  680 
Hyacinths  iu  Glasses,  308  ;  Roman, 

23 

Hyde  Park,  818 

Hydrangea  hortensis  stellata,  23  ;  ja- 
ponica,  278  ;  paniculata  grandiflora, 

17 

Hydrangeas  and  hardy  Fuchsias,  181 
Hypericum  Moserianum,  6 ;  pyra- 
m’ldatum,  790  ;  reptans,  54 
Hypericums,  on  the,  49 


I 

Indian  Corn,  498 
Indigofera  Gerardiana,  790 
Ionopsis  paniculata,  90 
Insect-absorbing  plants,  63 
Insects,  the,  336 
Insecticide^  and  wireworms,  406 
Insecticide  Distributor,  a  Californian, 
695 

Instruction,  illustrated,  274 
International  Exhibitions,  87 
International  Horticultural  Exhibi¬ 
tion  at  Earl’s  Court,  351,  353,  369, 
431,  466,  532,  578,  626,  660,  711, 
721,  774 

Impatiens  flaccida,  215 
Ipomoea  Horsfallias,  231  ;  rubro- 
coerulea,  375 

Inula  glandulosa,  673  ;  Hookeri,  38 
Ireland,  fruitgrowing  in,  195 
Iris  Bakeriana,  339  ;  Caucasian,  530  ; 
dorentina,  646  ;  Histrioides,  387  ; 
Japanese,  804;  Kaempferi,  788 ;  per- 
sica,  487  ;  recticulata  Nelsoni,  550  ; 
Rosenbachiana,  502  ;  sindarensis, 
530  ;  tingitana,  645 
Irises  at  Tottenham,  372 
Ixora  macrothyrsa,  96  ;  Westii,  661 
Ixoras,  notes  on,  48 


J 

Jacobinia  carnea,  277 
Japan  Anemones,  51 
Jasminum  Sambac,  338 
Jones,  Mr.  Thomas,  presentation  to, 
48 

"  John  ”  as  a  vegetable  grower,  582 
Judges  and  their  Duties,  672 
Judging  at  Flower  Shows,  816 
June  frosts,  672 


K 

Kadsura  japonica,  104 
Kalmia  angustifolia,  695 
Keston,  a  flower  garden  at,  21 


Kew,  a  new  market  for,  112 
Kinfauns  Castle,  hardy  fruits  at,  67 
Kniphofia  Macowani,  38 


L 

Labis ia  smaragdina,  630 
Laburnum,  second  flowering  of  the, 73 
Laburnum  trees  in  towns,  39 
Lachenalia  pendula,  296 
La  cloche,  548 

Lady  gardeners,  the,  401,  403,  430 
Ladia  anceps,  216;  anceps  var.,  264  ; 
anceps  Balantiniana,  328  ;  anceps 
Stella,  360  ;  autumnalis  alba,  216  ; 
233.  341  i  crispa  superba  Statter’s 
var,  808 ;  elegans  blenheimensis, 
10;  furfuracea  Lucas  var.,  328; 
grandis  tenebrosa  Warnham  Court 
var.,  665  ;  Gouldiana,  31 1  ;  La- 
tona,  583  ;  Oweniana,  808  ;  Perrinii 
alba,  105  ;  purpurata,  697 ;  pur- 
purata,  erratic,  616  ;  purpurata  The 
Dell  var.,  696 ;  purpurata  Hand- 
leyana,  632  ;  purpurata  Warnham 
Court  var.,  633;  superba  splen- 
dens,  648  ;  superbiens,  402 
Laelio-Cattleya  Digbyana-  Mossiae, 
792;  Ingrami,  808;  Marriottiana, 
536  ;  Pallas,  264,  505  ;  Phoebe, 

583 

Lamport  Hall,  the  Rockery  at,  116, 
x97 

Land  of  flowers,  a  real,  529 
Landscapes,  undulations  in,  497 
Lantana  Drap  d’or,  775 
Lapageria  rosea  Nash  Court  var.,  471 
Larva  from  Singapore,  115' 

Lathyrus  grandiflorus,  710 ;  lati- 
folius  delicatus,  822  ;  sylvestris  as 
a  fodder  plant,  19  ;  sylvestris  platy- 
phyllos,  758;  tuberosus,  774 
Lattice-leaf  plant,  the,  73 
Lavender  culture,  768 
Lavendula  multifida,  10 
Law  notes :  a  flower  show  dispute, 
153  ;  Cocker  v.  Royal  Plorticultural 
Society  of  Aberdeen,  S25  ;  Landlord 
and  tenant,  265 
Lawns,  225 
Lawn  Sprinklers,  643 
Lawn  Weeder,  the  ”  Nonsuch  ”  504 
Leafage,  the  new,  639 
Leaves,  effect  of  exposure  on,  323 
Leicester  Frith,  145 
Leicester  Pansy  Society,  659 
Leonitis  Leonurus,  198 
Lespedeza  bicolor,  48 
Lethorion  cones,  fumigating  with, 
808 

Leuzea  conifera,  71 1 
Liatris  spicata,  758 
Lilac  President  Grevy,  387 
Lilies  in  Bermuda,  475 
Lilium  Blumerianum  magnificum, 
737  ;  candidum,  40  ;  chalcedoricum, 
822  ;  croceum,  695  ;  Hansoni,  742  ; 
Harrisi,  372  ;  Henryi,  6  ;  Hum- 
boldiii,  758;  Leichtlinii,  31, 
822  ;  maritinum,  737  ;  nepalense, 
73  ;  pardalinum,  23  ;  roseum,  552  ; 
tigrinum  splendens,  19  ;  Wallichi¬ 
anum,  53  ;  Wallichianum  super¬ 
bum,  136  ;  Warei,  S16 
Lily,  a  new  Chinese,  6 
Lily  of  the  Nile,  the  Golden,  656 
Limonia  trifoliata,  40 
Linaria  pilosa,  710  ;  vulgaris  peloria, 

72 3.  737 
Lindesfairn,  645 
Linnean  Society,  the,  705 
Linum  flavum,  807  ;  monogynum,  19 
Liverpool  Spring  Show,  471 
Loasa  volcanica,  136 
.Lobelia,  Barnard’s  Perpetual,  648 
Lobelias,  scarlet,  424 
Local  Shows,  a  new  feature  in,  161 
London  Agricultural  Seed  Trade 
Association,  657 

London  County  Council  and  the 
Parks,  385 

London  Garden,  a  new,  707 
Lonicera  sempervivens,  119 
Lophanthus  anisatus,  19 
Lord  Carrington  and  his  Allotments, 
402 

Lost  treasures,  161 
Lotus  peliorhynchus,  582 
Luculia  gratissima,  278  ;  Pinceana, 
296 

Lupine,  the  tree,  679 
Lycaste  gigantea,  505  ;  Skinneri  alba, 
389  ;  Youngi,  393 

Lychnis  chalcedonicum,  742 ;  Flos- 
cuculi  alba  plena,  790  ;  Flos-jovis, 
695  ;  Viscaria  splendens  plena,  673 
Lysimachia  clethroides,  774 
Lythrum  alatum,  54,  790;  virgatum, 
W  774 
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M 

Magic  and  Flowers,  326 
Magnolia  conspicua,  532 
Mamillaria  flavospina  cristata,  339 
Manchester  Carnation  and  Picotee 
Show,  803 

Manchester  Fruit  Conference,  161, 
120  ;  speeches  by  the  Earl  of  Derby 
and’  Sir  James  Whitehead,  Bart., 
131,  147 

Maianthemum  bifolium,  678 
Mango  tree,  fruit  of  the,  353 
Manicaria  saccifera,  341 
Manure,  farmyard,  a  microbe  of,  503 
Manures,  417;  Albert’s  highly  con¬ 
centrated,  609 ;  chemical,  for 
leguminous  vegetables,  19 ;  for 
window  plants,  355 
March,  a  cold,  514 
Marica  gracilis,  327;  Northiana,  244 

3°8  .  , 

Marigolds,  134;  dwarf  French  striped, 

82 

Mariposa  Lilies,  617 
Market  gardens,  private,  228 
Market  "Gardeners’  Association,  the, 
287 

Market  gardening,  66  ;  profitable,  229 
Market  monopolies,  656 
Market  Plant  Trade,  the,  449 
Markets,  garden  produce,  449 
Masdevallia  caudata- Estrada:,  616  ; 

macrura,  408;  Wendlandii,  536 
Massachusets,  a  private  garden  in,  5 
Mastic  cornois,  561 
Matricaria  inodora  flore  pleno,  73,  774 
Maule's  Quince,  40 
Maxillaria  venusta,  twin-flowered, 809 
Mealy  bug,  a  mouse  eating,  103 
Mealy  bug  on  Tacsonia,  823 
Meconopsis  nepalensis,  663 
Medinilla  Curtisii,  263 
Megaclinium  falcatum,  489 
Melittis  Melissophyllum,  695 
Melon,  a  Japanese,  128 
Melon,  Emerald  Gem,  769  ;  Halstead 
Favourite,  36  ;  Golden  Perfection, 
19  ;  Gunton  Orange,  610  ;  Knows- 
ley  Favourite,  727  ;  Ritching's  Per¬ 
fection,  661 

Melons,  on  the  culture  of,  517 
Mertensia  sibirica,  614 
Mespilus  grandiflora,  647 
Metropolitan  Markets,  655 
Mezereon,  the  common,  504 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  95 
Microbes  and  the  Naturalisation  of 
plants,  545 

Midland  Carnation  and  Picotee 
Society,  214,  242,  404,  785 
Midland  Counties  Pansy  Society,  659 
Midlothian  Rose  and  Pansy  Society, 
755 

Mignonette,  Soo 
Mildew  of  Cucumbers,  the,  119 
Mildew  on  Onions,  22  ;  on  Peaches, 
675 

Miltonia  Bleui  splendidissimum,  632; 
Bluntii  Lubbersiana,  40  ;  Vexillaria, 
744 

Mimulus  cupreus  Prince  Bismark,  710 
Miniature  Fruit  Garden,  the,  240 
Miraculous  Berry,  51 
Missionary,  the  new,  335 
Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  the,  722 
Mistleto,  the,  278 
Mitraria  coccinea,  710 
Moles,  about,  695 
Monarda  Didyma,  742 
Moneywort,  variegated  Cornish,  135 
Moon,  the  harvest,  48 
Moorea  irrorata,  625 
Morina  longifolia,  758 
Mormodes  buccinator,  360 ;  buccina¬ 
tor  aurea,  40 
Moseley  Rose  Show,  756 
Moss,  grafting  in,  612 
Moth,  a  hardy,  So ;  the  Diamond 
Back,  163 

Muscari  azureum,  406 ;  conicum, 
630 ;  paradoxum,  567 
Mushroom  culture,  amateur,  295 
Mustard  Bug,  the,  4 
Myosotis  azorica,  663  ;  Recksteineri, 
710 

Myrsiphyllum  asparagoides,  90 


N 

N.egelia  cinnabarina,  263 
Narcissus  Cyclamineus,  502  ;  Golden 
Bell,  529 ;  new  varieties  of,  567  ; 
triandrus,  535 

National  Amateur  Gardeners’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  247 

National  Auricula  Show,  497 
National  Carnation  and  Picotee 
Society,  404,  756 


National  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
454 

National  Dahlia  Society,  388 
National  Florists’  Societies,  the,  15 1 
National  Rose  Show,  the,  706 
National  Tulip  Show,  the,  658 
Nature,  a  lesson  from,  146,  199 
Nature,  compensations  in,  68_ 
Nemesia  strumosa  Suttoni,  769  ; 

versicolor,  743 
Nepenthes  Dicksoniana,  775 
Nephrodium  palaceum  Willsii,  34 
Nerine  flexuosa,  307  ;  Manselli,  264 
New  South  Wales,  notes  from,  529 
Nicandra  physaloides,  136 
Nierembergia  frutescens,  693 
Niger,  up  the,  211,  230^ 

Nitrogen,  fixation  of  free,  by  plants, 

369 

North  Lonsdale  Rose  Show,  754 
Notospartium  Carmichasliae,  776 
Nurseries,  Mr.  Neal’s  149 
Nursery  and  Seed  Trade  Association, 

225 

Nut  Harvest,  the,  193 


o 

Oakwood,  notes  from,  117,  212 
Obituary:  Alphand,  M.,224;  Ander¬ 
son,  Mr.  C.  P„  96  ;  Anderson, 
Mr.  J.  249;  Bradley,  Mr.  S., 

4 ;  Brown,  Mr.  W.,  48  ;  Cole, 
Mr.  E.,  617;  Cooper,  Mr.  E.,  569, 
576  ;  Cox,  Mr.  A.  R.,  600  ;  Dawe, 
Mr.  John,  304;  Dickson,  Mr.  W. 
Alfred,  264;  Ellam,  Mr.  J.,  760; 
Fitch,  Mr.  W.  H.,  344  ;  Glasscock, 
Mr.  H.,  154  ;  Groves,  Mr.  W.,  352  ; 
Henderson,  Mr.  M.,  409  ;  Halford, 
Mr.  R.  S.,426;  Kramer,  Mr.  F\, 
208;  Mathieson,  Mr.  John,  329; 
Moir,  Mr.  P.,  328  ;  Parker,  Mr. 
Robert  John,  344  ;  Rawlings,  Mrs. 
G.,  393;  Roberts,  Mr.  John,  376; 
Rogers,  Mr.  Fletcher,  272  ;  Statter, 
Mr  T  ,  288  ;  Taplin^  Mr.  James, 
361;  Thomson,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  4; 
Toogood,  Mr.  W.,  729;  Van 

Volxem,  M.  Jean,  48 ;  Watkins, 
Mr.  A.,  569;  Weir,  Mr.  Hugh, 
402  ;  Westcott,  Mr.  R.,  320 ; 

Williams,  Mr.  James,  280;  Wood¬ 
man,  Dr.  W.  R.,  280  ;  Wrigley, 
Mr.  E.  G.,  426 

October  Chrysanthemums,  112 
October  Fruit  Shows,  79 
Odontoglossum  crispum,  772 ;  cris- 
pum  nobilius,  404  ;  crispum  Rex, 
665  ;  crispum  Ruckerianum,  553  ; 
crispum  Sanderae,  632 ;  crispum 
Wolstenholm,  665  ;  Edwardi,  408  ; 
grande,  90,  216  ;  Harryanum, 

712  ;  hastilabium,  809  ;  Humea- 
num,  variability  of,  360  ;  hybrid, 
184  ;  Insleayi,  247  ;  ioplocon, 
408  ;  Louryanum,  633  ;  Pescatorei 
343  ;  Pescatorei  Jackson’s  var., 
457;  Pescatorei  Lindeniae,  536; 
Pescatorei  Schroderianum,  408  ; 
Rossii  albens,  137,  311,  328; 

Rossi  Humeanum,  457 ;  ram- 
ossissimum,  343 ;  Wendlandia- 
num,  553  ;  Wilckeanum  flavescens, 
473  ;  Wilkeanum  nobilius,  632  ;  a 
new  yellow,  343 

Odontoglossum,  a  valuable,  577 
Odontoglossums,  on  the  culture  of, 
454.  455-  46(5 

Odontoglossum,  the  crests  on,  51 
Odontospermum  maritimum,  775 
CEnothera  fruticosa,  710 ;  speciosa, 
710 

Old  gardens,  some,  422 
Olearia  Haastii,  72  ;  hardiness  of,  98 
Oleasters,  variegated,  133 
Omphalodes  verna,  536 
Oncidium  auriferum,  664 ;  cheiro- 
phorum,  137,360 ;  Gravesianum,553; 
Lanceanum,  648,  697  ;  macranthum 
nanum,  808  ;  praetextum,  200 ; 
pulvinatum  majus,  728 ;  Rolfeanum, 
632  ;  splendidum,  440 
Oncidiums  from  Westmount,  392 
Onions,  mildew  on,  22 
Onions,  spring-sown,  644 
Onions,  lifting,  11 
Ononis  natrix,  723 
Onosma  tauricum,  676 
Orange  groves  in  Jaffa,  544 
Orange  in  Japan,  the,  182 
Orange,  a  seedling,  483 
Orchard  house  culture,  147 
Orchid,  a  new  Saprophytic,  163 
Orchid  growers’  calendar,  24,  56,  89, 
120,  168,  200,  233,  296,  327,  360,  392, 
425.  473.  505.  536,  567.  600,  633, 
664,  696,  728,  760,  792,  824 
Orchids,  cool,  for  amateurs,  736 


Orchids  of  New  South  Wales,  some 
natural  habits  of,  56 
Orchids  at  Ashford,  419  ;  at  Broom¬ 
field,  306  ;  at  Cheltenham,  613  ; 
from  Glasgow,  425  ;  Mr.  Thomas 
Hall’s,  216;  at  Maida  Vale,  195; 
Mr.  Nixon’s, 425;  at  Rooklands,  473; 
Mr.  Statter's,  136 ;  Seegar  and 
Tropp’s,  1x4;  at  St.  Albans,  177; 
Mr.  Wilson's,  247 ;  Mr.  Woods, 
375  ;  Mr.  Reginald  Young's,  152 
Orchid  Hunting,  272 ;  in  Upper 
Siam,  340 

Orchids,  seedling,  593 
Orchis  foliosa,  758  ;  longicornu,  521 
Origanum  Tournefortii,  742 
Ornithocephalus  grandiflorus,  568 
Ornithogalum  aureum,  457 
Ormerod,  Miss  E.  A.,  32 
Osmunda  regalis  capitata,  34  ;  regalis 
corymbifera,  246 
Ouvirandra  fenestralis,  73 


P 

Packing  cut  flowers,  419 

Paeonia  officinalis  flore-pleno,  646 ; 

Broteri,  663  ;  decora  Pallasi,  614 
Pasonies  at  Chiswick,  674  ;  at  Long 
Ditton,  662  ;  new,  691 
Pasony,  tree,  Orme,  647  ;  Samarang, 
610  ;  Snowflake,  647 
Pagoda  tree,  the  Chinese,  24 
Paliurus  australis,  823 
Palm,  the  Zanona,  374 
Palms,  trade  culture  of,  132 
Pandanus  pacificus,  609 
Pansies,  499 

Pansies  and  Violas,  324,  342,  468, 
674 

Pansies  at  Bath,  612 
Pansies,  Fancy,  692 
Pansy  beds,  ear.vigs  in,  467 
Pansy  Shows,  659 

Pansy,  the  Fertilisation  of  the,  404, 
436,  468,  516 

Papaver  nudicaule,  742  ;  orientale, 
646 ;  pilosum,  695 

Parcels  Post  and  Garden  Products, 
367.  390 

Paris  flower  trade,  the,  436 
Park  embellishments,  725 
Parks  Superintendent,  the  London, 
160 

Parsley,  789  ;  about,  215 
Parsnips,  Carrots,  and  Beet  for  ex¬ 
hibition,  434 
Pasithaea  cserulea,  536 
Passiflora  Imperatrice  Eugenie,  790 
Patronage,  expensive,  528 
Pavias,  the,  469 
Pea  and  Bean  Weevils,  643 
Peach,  Amsden  June,  661 
Peach  buds  dropping,  624 
Peach  culture  outdoor,  224 
Peach  pruning,  212 
Peach,  remedy  against  the  brown  rust 
of  the,  224 

Peaches,  a  heavy  set  of,  596  ;  mildew 
on,  675 

Pea,  Daniels’  Matchless  Marrow,  80  ; 

Superabundant,  6 
Pea  Weevil,  the,  608 
Peas,  autumn  sown,  563  ;  market, 
803  ;  notes  on,  519;  of  the  season, 
the,  720  ;  reserve,  356;  seed,  289 
Pear,  Beurre  d’Amanlis,  105:  Beurre 
de  Ghellinck  de  Walle,  227  ;  Beurre 
Diel,  105,  274  ;  Beurre  Giffard,  54  ; 
Beurre  superfin,  166  ;  Deux  Soeurs, 
215 ;  Doyenne  du  Comice,  215  ; 
Fondante  d’Automne,  81  ;  Hacon’s 
Incomparable,  166  ;  Marie  Louise, 
215;  Quince  Jargonelle,  36;  Sou¬ 
venir  du  Congres,  65  ;  the  Bon 
Chretien,  52;  the  Conference,  183 
Pear  blight,  707 
Pear  crop,  the,  54 
Pear  trees  diseased,  58 
Pears,  about,  242  259,  275 
Pelargonium  Arete,  610 ;  Fireball, 
691  ;  Rosy  Gem,  691  ;  Ryecroft 
Surprise,  691  ;  Souvenir,  691  ;  St. 
Gatien,  610  ;  Vanity,  610. 
Pelargoniums,  801  ;  and  Geraniums, 

817  „ 
Pelargoniums  for  winter  flowering, 

548 ;  show  and  fancy,  692  ;  winter 

blooming,  192 

Pellionia  pulchra,  339 

Pennsylvania,  notes  from,  770 

Penstemon  barbatus  Torreyi,  723  ; 

glater,  710 

Perennial,  what  is  a  hardy?  19,  52, 
97.  113 

Perfumes  and  health,  16 

Peristeria  Lindeni,  792 

Peru,  the  climate  and  flora  of,  129 


Petunia,  Holborn  White,  610, 
Schwester  Bonifatia,  737 
Plant  stems,  81 
Phacelia  campanularia,  696 
Phaius  Cooksoni,  577 ;  maculata 
grandifolius,  184  ;  Sanderiana,  583, 
632 

Phalaenopsis  at  Clapton,  388 
Phalsenopsis  Artemis,  744  ;  Schiller- 
iana,  596;  violacea,  168 
Philadelphus  microphyllus,  710 
Phlox  Drummondii,  134  ;  ovata,  673  ; 

reptans,  646  ;  subulata  Model,  647 
Phloxes,  autumn  flowering,  88  ; 

summer  flowering,  754 
Phoenix  Roebeleni,  471 
Phormium  tenax,  710 
Phygelius  capensis,  ig 
Phyllocactus  delicatus,  610 
Physalis  peruviana,  456  ;  pubescens, 
487 

Physostegia  virginiana  speciosa,  119 
Picea  Omorica,  35 
Picotees,  new,  804 
Pilocereus  Brunnowii,  307 
Pilumna  Wageneri,  90 
Pine,  the  white,  338 
Pine  Apple  cultivation  in  Florida,  100, 
562 

Pink,  Ernest  Ladhams,  790 ;  Rose 
Queen,  752 

Pink,  properties  of  the,  692 
Pink  Show  at  Manchester,  756 
Pink  Society,  the  National,  18,  34 
Pink,  the,  548 ;  the  Fire,  552 ;  the 
Laced,  66,  423 

Pinks  at  Wolverhampton,  740 
Pinks,  Chinese,  as  bedding  plaints,  807 
Pinks,  Mule,  5 

Pitcher  plants  at  Chelsea,  244 
Pitlochry,  707 
Pittosporum  Tobiri,  424 
Plane  trees,  diseases  of,  152,  179 
Plant  culture,  hints  for  beginners  in, 22 
Plant  growth  by  night,  147 
Plant  hunting  in  Roraima,  405,  420 
Plant  life,  582  ;  peculiarities  of,  643 
Plant  sales,  the  autumn,  16 
Plants,  alpine,  435,  451 
Plants  and  flowers,  the  artistic  arrange¬ 
ment  of,  631  ;  and  the  fog,  290 ; 
as  food  producers,  593  ;  berried, 
145  ;  by  parcel  post,  162  ;  effects  of 
fog  on,  199  ;  effect  of  the  electric 
light  on,  85  ;  for  a  tub,  633  ;  forcing 
hardy,  165  ;  for  house  decoration, 
417 ;  for  windows,  162  ;  growth 
curvatures  in,  83  ;  hardy  at  Dids- 
bury,  626;  hardy  for  groups  and 
masses,  455  ;  in  pots,  stimulants 
for,  609 ;  in  rooms,  308  ;  note¬ 
worthy,  820  ;  packing  for  shipment, 
593  ;  spring  flowering,  561,  598 ; 
the  food  of,  421 
Platy cerium  Willinckii,  339 
Platyclinis  Cobbiana,  296 
Platycodon  grandiflorum  Mariesi,  790 
Pleurothallis  Colibri,  583 
Plum,  enemies  of  the,  547  ;  history  of 
the,  551 

Plum  Late  Transparent  Gage,  804 
Plum,  on  the  cultivation  of  the,  535 
Plum  prospects,  560 
Plums  at  Chiswick,  9 
Plums,  native  of  America,  791  :  pre¬ 
served,  95  ;  wanted  a  crop  of,  8 
Plum  trees,  black  knot  fungus  in,  337 
Plumbago  Larpentae,  54 
Podocarpus,  the  Genus,  337 
Podocarpus  chilina,  199 
Poisonous  gardening  mixtures,  376, 
401 

Polemonium  Richardsoni,  614 
Polyanthuses,  Giant,  576 ;  the  gold- 
laced,  214 

Polygonum  affine,  128  ;  amplexicaule, 
38  ;  capitatum,  40  ;  polystachyum, 
135  1  sphtenostachyum,  136 
Polypodium  Billardieri,  483  ;  fossum, 
226 ;  subauriculatum,  567 
Poppies,  oriental,  676 
Poppy,  a  new,  752  ;  Peacock,  700  ; 
the  blue,  775 

Poppy,  garden  races  of  the  Opium,  9 
Potato  Chiswick  Favourite,  644 
Potato  crop  of  1891,  the,  79 
Potato  disease,  and  the  Bouillie  Bor- 
delaise,  111 

Potato  disease,  introduction  of  the, 
35  ;  prevention,  403  ;  Messrs. 
Sutton’s  experiments  with  the,  111, 
1 15  ;  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Sons’ 
experiments,  132  ;  and  the  sulphate 
of  copper  remedy,  103 
Potato  disease,  the,  53,  88,  385,  482 
Potato,  Early  Puritan,  628 
Potato  exhibiting,  465 
Potato  experiments  in  Ireland,  160 
Potato  stocks,  560 
Potatos  and  their  culture,  177 
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Potatos,  Beet,  and  Turnips,  407,  419 
Potatos,  early,  386 ;  early  v.  late 
planting,  289,  308  ;  exhibition,  436  ; 
imported,  644 ;  new  varieties  of, 
112;  notes  on,  6,  211  ;  notes  on 
some  new,  170  ;  weight  of,  per  acre, 
74 

Potentilla  chrysocraspeda,  647  ;  ne- 
palensis,  742 

Preston  Spring  Flow  Show,  472 
Primrose,  evening,  a  miniature,  552 
Primrose,  the  wild  Chinese,  305 
Primroses,  hardy,  513 
Primula,  a  new  shrubby,  83 
Primula  floribunda,  369;  Forbesi, 
257,  552  ;  imperialis,  727  ;  Kentish 
Purple,  242  ;  obconica,  391 ;  Sinen¬ 
sis  Peach  Blossom,  326  ;  Sinensis 
Pink  Queen,  326  ;  Sinensis  rubra, 
359 ;  the  old  double  white,  433  ; 
Veitch’s  red-stemmed  white,  391 
Primulas  at  Forest  Hill,  420  ;  Chi¬ 
nese,  planted  out,  356 ;  double 
Chinese,  547;  hardy,  519;  laced 
Chinese,  369 
Prophet  flower,  676 
Prunella  grandiflora,  8 
Prunus  sinensis  flore  pleno,  374 
Psychotria  cyanocca,  307 
Ptelea  trifoliata,  406 
Pteris  serrulata  gracilis,  647  ;  tremula 
densa,  647 
Public  and  the,  784 
Pulmonaria  angustifolia,  502  ;  saccha- 
rata,  504 

Puschkinia  scilloides,  530 
Pyrethrum  Alfred  Keiway,  661  ; 
Marie,  661 

Pyrethrums,  transplanting,  n 
Pyrus  baccatus  microcarpa,  824 


Q 

Quince  marmalade,  24b 


R 

Radish,  Veitch’s  extra  early  forcing, 
456 

Railway  Station  Gardens,  337 
Rainfalls,  heavy,  230,  736 
Ramondia  serbica,  40 
Ranunculus  cortusaefolius,  483,  517  ; 
Lyalli,  615  ;  montanus,  582  ;  specio- 
sus,  579 

Raspberries,  late,  112 

Reading,  Cyclamens  and  Primulas  at, 

305 

Redleaf  and  Penshurst,  753 
Redleaf,  early  culture  of  the  Chry¬ 
santhemum  at,  708 
Reigate  and  District  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Society,  339 

Renanthera  coccinea,  168  ;  Rohani- 
ana,  T36 

Resurrection  plant,  the,  340 
R  etinospora  obt usa  lycopodioides,  241 
Rhododendron  bloom,  the,  608,  704 
Rhododendron  balsaminaeflorum 
roseum,  610  ;  campylocarpum,  529  ; 
Ceres,  71  ;  Chamaecistus,  536 ; 
Collettianum,  615  ;  racemosum, 
546,  629  ;  Veitchianum,  582 
Rhododendrons,  double  flowered,  663 
Rhododendrons,  greenhouse,  567  ;  at 
Christmas,  258;  hardy,  676 
Rhopaloblaste  hexandra,  194 
Richardia  africana  compacta,  151, 
209  ;  Elliottiana,  630,  656 ;  Pent- 
landi,  691 

Richardias,  on  planting  out,  615,  646 
Ricinus  communis,  dwarf  varieties  of, 

23 

Ripe  Rot  of  Fruit,  67 
Rivina  aurantiaca,  261 
Robinia,  the  simple  leaved,  98 
Rock  plants,  519  ;  in  bloom,  662 
Rockery  at  Lamport,  the,  116 
Rockery,  Messrs.  Veitch’s  new,  515 
Rodgersia  podophylla,  695 
Rodriguezia  secunda,  664 
Root  hairs,  499 

Roraima,  plant  hunting  on,  405,  420 
Rosa  Beggeriana,  73  ;  moschata,  743  ; 
rugosa,  488 

Roscoea  purpurea,  790 
Rose  Carolina  Testout,  483 ;  Clio, 
61 1 ;  Corinna,  582  ;  Crimson 
Queen,  610;  Danmark,  483;  Gus¬ 
tave  Pigneau,  567  ;  Gustave  Regis. 
691  ;  Lady  Henry  Grosvenor,  610 ; 
Margaret  Dickson,  567  ;  Souvenir 
de  la  Malmaison,  152,  183,  193  ; 
Spencer,  61 1  ;  Tea,  Princess  May, 
648 ;  the  Macartney,  24  ;  the  Pyren¬ 
ean,  823;  the  Waban,  577,  582; 
White  Lady,  582  ;  a  hybrid,  528  ; 
a  new,  576 


Rose  bloom  in  Scotland,  743 
Rose  in  autumn,  the.  783 
Rose,  the,  in  America,  774 
Rose  tree  planting,  208 
Rosehaugh  Gardens,  Inverness,  5 
Rosery,  the,  75b 

Rose  Show  at  the  Mansion  House, b88 
Rose  shows,  679;  selling  flowers  at. 
688 

Rose  shows,  the,  687 
Roses,  novel  method  of  propagating, 
803 

Roses,  autumn,  65  ;  climbing,  148  ; 
decorative,  259;  for  decoration, 
641  ;  for  town  gardens,  243  ;  hybri¬ 
dising,  736  ;  in  pots,  84 ;  near 
towns,  466 ;  notes  on,  419  ;  pack¬ 
ing,  708  ;  on  their  own  roots,  116  ; 
pruning,  390,  420 ;  single,  488 ; 
some  of  the  best  new,  71  ;  Tea,  a 
house  for,  8  ;  Tea-scented,  33,  593  ; 
the  Colchester,  720 
Rotation  cropping,  770 
Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society,  portraits  of  members  of 
the,  20 

Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Jour¬ 
nal,  the,  64 

Royal  Horticultural  Society,  288  ; 

Committees,  239  ;  for  1892,  312 
Rubus  arcticus,  582 
Rudbeckia  purpurea,  806 
Ruellia  Herbstii,  263  ;  macrantha, 

199 ; 

s 

Saccharine,  227 
Saccolabium  bellinum,  408 
Salvia  coccinea,  82  ;  pratensis  Baum- 
gartenii,  743;  sylvestris,  759; 
splendens  Ingeneur  ‘Cleveland, 
183  ; 

Saponaria  officinalis,  806  ;  officinalis 
flore  pleno,  38 
Sarracenia  Farnhami,  804 
Saxifraga  Burseriana  major,  374 ; 
cordifolia  purpurea,  579  ;  Fortunei, 
88  ;  granulata,  614  ;  sarmentosa 
tricolor  superba,  359  ;  scarellica, 
552 ;  Stracheyi,  502 
Scabiosa  caucasica  amoena,  723 
Scale,  mice  eating,  56 
Scarlet  Runners,  6 
Scilla  bifolia,  435,  502 
Schomburgkia  Sanderiana,  247 
Schizocodon  soldanelloides,  487 
Science  progressive,  67 
Scientific  sentences,  695 
Scoliopus  Bigelowi,  407 
Scolopendrium  vulgare  crispum  de¬ 
corum,  35  ;  vulgare  digitatum 
majus,  630  ;  vulgare  crispum  fim- 
briatum,  630  ;  vulgare  muricatum 
crispum,  35  ;  vulgare  peraferens 
Nepenthesioides,  35  ;  vulgare  ramo- 
inequale  laudabile,  34 ;  vulgare 
supralineatum  Moona?,  34 
Schools,  horticulture  in,  465 
Scottish  gardeners  in  America,  49 
Scottish  Pansy  Show,  675 
Scythe  mowing,  769,  807 
Sea  Buckthorns,  the,  289 
Seafield,  Ayrshire, 132 
Sea  Kale,  209,  385 

Seaside,  Trees  and  shrubs  for  the, 
741 

Sedum  Sieboldii,  134  ;  spectabile,  38 
Seed  growing  on  the  continent,  802, 
817 

Seed  harvest,  the,  135 
Seeds  imported  to  America,  672 
Seed  warehouse,  a  new,  486 
Selaginella  amoena,  24b ;  elegans, 

647 

Selaginellas,  342,  354 
Senecio  Doronicum,  673  ;  Kaempferi, 
758 ;  macrophyllus,  710 
Service  trees,  Crabs  and,  549 
Sevenoaks  Flower  Show,  808 
Severe  weather  in  April,  529 
Sheep’s  Fescue,  proliferous,  57 
Shoreham  Flower  Show,  791 
Shortia  galacifolia,  114,  502 
Shrewsbury  Flower  Show,  822 
Shrubs,  forcing,  772 
Shrubs,  common  flowering,  647 
Sidalcea  Candida,  673 
Silene  colorata,  727  ;  maritima  flore 
pleno,  8  ;  maritima  rosea,  71 1  ; 
virginica,  680 
Silver  Fir,  rust  of  the,  99 
Sisyrhynchium  grandiflorum,  530 
Small  fruit  culture,  64 
Smilax  argyrea,  630,  657 
Smut,  prevention  of  in  Wheat  and 
Oats,  515 

Snowdrops,  about,  66 
Snowflake,  the  Spring,  435 
Snow,  cost  of  melting  with  gas,  337 


Soapwort,  the  Rock,  696 
Sobralia  leucoxantha,  24  ;  Lowi,  776  ; 
Lucasiana,  696 ;  macrantha,  552  ; 
violacea,  505 

Societies  : — Acton  Horticultural,  776  ; 
Crystal  Palace.  25, 105,  490  ;  Devon 
and  Exeter  Gardeners’,  344  ;  Dun¬ 
dee  Horticultural,  21  ;  Glasgow  and 
West  of  Scotland  Horticultural, 
227;  Great  Saughall  Horticultural, 
791  ;  Hawick  Plorticultural  Im¬ 
provement,  41,  97,  323;  Manchester 
Royal  Botanical  and  Horticultural, 
120,  344,  649  ;  National  Auricula, 
535.  562  ;  National  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  40,  214,  225,  248  ;  National 
Dahlia,  25 ;  North  of  Scotland 
Horticultural  Association,  120 ; 
Preston  and  Fulwood  Horticultural, 
41,  96  ;  Royal  Aquarium,  120  ; 
Royal  Botanic,  489,  568,  584,  616  : 
Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural, 
227 ;  Royal  Horticultural,  25,  57, 
89,  137,  168,  232,  312,  375,440,473, 
52I>  537.  599.  614,  648,  680,  759, 
790,  820 ;  Royal  Horticultural  of 
Aberdeen,  120  ;  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  of  Perthshire,  97 ;  Scottish 
Horticultural  Association,  21,  97, 
166,  323,  515,  723 ;  Sevenoaks 

Gardeners’  and  Amateurs’,  344; 
Stirling  Horticultural,  21 
Socrata  exorhiza,  374 
Soil,  is  it  inexhaustible  ?  39 
Soils  for  plants,  419 
Soils,  potting  and  watering,  210,  232, 
243 

Solandra  grandiflora,  24 

Solanum  Jasminoides.  424,  567  ; 

hardiness  of,  440  ;  robustum,  56 
Sophora  Japonica,  24,  133 
South  Devon  Fruit  Farm,  the,  515 
Sparrow,  the,  642,  663 
Spinkenard  of  the  Ancients,  736 
Spindle  trees,  deciduous,  391 
Spirasa  Aruncus,  71 1  ;  bullata,  775  ; 
Bumaldii,  69  ;  decumbens,  679  ; 
japonica  compacta  multiflora,  37 ; 
lobata,  758  ;  palmata,  646  ;  rotun- 
difolia  alba,  96  ;  Thunbergii,  457  ; 
Ulmaria  flore  pleno,  774 
Spiraeas,  the,  69 
Spraying  by  horse  power,  744 
Spring,  a  late,  482  ;  the  dry,  608 
Stachys  tuberifera,  418 
Stanhopea  inodora,  57  ;  insignis,  584  ; 

Wardii  venusta,  425 
Stapelia  gigantea,  194 
Statice  Butcheri,  775  ;  latifolia,  822 
Statices  and  Dipladenias,  743 
Stauropsis  Warocqueana,  505 
Stenandrium  Lindeni,  630 
Stephanotis,  fruiting  of,  595 
Stevia  Eupatoria,  50 
Stock,  Princess  Alice,  33 
Stocks,  East  Lothian,  134 
Stoke  Park,  Slough,  468 
Street  Trees,  207 

Streptocarpus  Ariel,  610;  Mignon, 
610;  Gaiety,  566;  Nestor,  566; 
Sidonie,  566  ;  Saundersii,  55  ;  Rexii, 
floral  variations  in,  406 ;  The 
Pearl,  566 

Streptocarpus,  cross-bred,  771  ; 

hybrid,  293,  303 

Strawberries,  353  :  at  Chiswick,  724  ; 
early,  391;  forced,  624;  forcing, 
578’ 

Strawberries,  manure  for,  231 
Strawberries,  on,  742 ;  culture,  37, 
211 

Strawberry,  Elton  Pine,  S24  ; 

Empress  of  India,  610;  John 
Ruskin,  679  ;  Laxton's  Royal 
Sovereign,  691  ;  Souv.  de  Madame 
Struelens,  145 

Sugar  Cane,  flowering  of  the,  514 
Sulphate  of  copper  and  the  health, 
128 

Summer  Solstice,  the,  723 
Sunflower,  Sutton’s  Miniature,  73 
Sunflowers,  80;  Conference  on,  at 
Chiswick,  102 

Sunflowers,  perennial,  102,  118;  cul¬ 
tivation  of,  102 
Sunshine,  ten  years,  402 
Sutton  &  Sons’  Nursery,  805,  818 
Swan,  Mr.  W.,  presentation  to,  784 
Sweet  Briars,  Alice  Bridgeworth,  and 
Lucy  Bertram,  691 
Syme,  Mr.  D.,  presentation  to,  628 
Symphoricarpus,  the  species  of,  241 


T 

Table  plants,  424 
Tacsonia  Smythiana,  149 
Tasmanian  Apples,  432,  528,  673 
Tea,  something  about,  279 


Technical  Education,  483 
Technical  Horticulture,  255 
Temple  Show,  the,  614,  627 
Templeton  House,  Roehampton,  199 
Teucrium  pyrenaicum,  759 
Thalictrum  aquilegifolium  purpu- 
reum,  673 

Thrixspermum  Berkleyi,  13b 
Thunia  Bensonae,  728 
Thymus  Broussonetii,  85  ;  comosus, 
790 

Tiarella  cordifolia,  614 
Tillandsia  anceps,  504  ;  hieroglyphica, 
471  ;  Lindeni,  339  ;  Massangeana 
superba,  566;  Moensii,  566 
Todea  barbara,  246 
Todeas  in  the  open  ground,  789 
Tomato  disease  in  the  Canary  Islands, 
640 

Tomato,  Flying  Dutchman,  786 ; 
Royal  Sovereign,  769;  the  Confer¬ 
ence,  824  ;  the  Strawberry,  487 
Tomato,  the,  262  ;  a  fruit  or  a  vege¬ 
table  ?  52 

Tomato,  the  future  of  the,  560 
Tomatos,  211,  517  ;  and  the  disease, 
292  ;  an  open-air  trial  of,  50 
Tomatos  at  Chiswick,  50 
Tomatos,  effects  of  fertilisers  on,  227; 
yellow,  1 13 

Town  gardens,  Roses  for,  243 
Trachelospermum  jasminoides  an- 
gustifolium,  727 
Trachymene  cserulea,  55 
Tradescantia  Reginae,  520,  693;  su¬ 
perba,  630 

Transatlantic  “  Notions,”  661 
Tree  growth,  752 
Tree,  the  value  of  a,  321 
Trees  and  Shrubs  for  the  seaside,  741 
Trees  in  Parks  and  Gardens,  688 
Trees,  ornamental,  497  ;  street,  207  ; 
wall,  418 

Tregullow,  Cornwall,  52 
Trentham  Flower  Show,  758 
Trichocentrum  albo-purpureum,  137  ; 

triquetrum,  343,  408 
Trichopelia  suavis,  457  ;  suavis  alba, 
52J 

Trillium  sessile  californicum,  550 
Trilliums,  the,  535 
Tritelia  porrifolia,  564 
Tritonia  caulescens,  691  ;  crocosmi- 
flora,  9  ;  Potsii,  38 
'l  rollius  europaeus,  646 
Tropaeolum  Mrs.  Clibran,  615; 

speciosum,  773  ;  spit  fire,  87 
Truffles,  French,  292 
Tuberoses,  805 
Tulip,  the  florists’,  625 
Tulipa  biflora,  550  ;  Leichtlinii,  550  ; 
Ostrowskiana,  579 

Tulip  Show,  the  Royal  National,  596 
Tulips  and  Pansies,  671 
Tulips,  a  selection  of  good,  707 
Tulips  for  outdoor  culture,  644 
Turner’s  Memorial  Prizes,  498 
Turnips,  garden,  33 
Turnips,  growing  for  exhibition,  424 
Tying,  a  new  material  for,  327 


u 

Ulmus  campestris  Uredii,  56 
Undulations  in  landscapes,  497 
United  Horticultural  Provident  and 
Benefit  Society,  454  ;  annual  din¬ 
ner,  1 18 

United  States,  horticulture  in  the,  152 
Urceolina  pendula,  231 
Utricularia  Humboldtii,  529  ;  longi- 
folia,  529 


V 

Valeriana  rotundifolia,  626 
Vallota  purpurea  carnea,  790 
Vanda  caerulea,  57  ;  caerulea,  Sander’s 
var.,  200  ;  Hookeriana,  65,  120,  809  ; 
Kimballiana  delicata,  57  ;  lamellata 
Boxalli,  280  ;  Lowii,  408  ;  unicolor, 
120  ;  teres  alba,  616 
Variegated  Plants,  497 
Vegetable  Notes,  456 
Vegetable  or  Fruit,  what  is  a  ?  4 
Vegetables,  304,  816  ;  certificated  at 
Chiswick,  30;  sowing  early,  355; 
Winter,  355 

Vegetable  wonders,  some,  342 
Vegetation  living  without  foliage,  161  ; 
Vegetation  of  Peru,  582 
Veitch  firm,  the,  800 
Veitch  Memorial  Prizes,  256 
Veitch's,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  J.,  Silver 
Wedding,  785 

Veitch’s  Manual  of  Orchidaceous  Plants, 

581 

Veltheimia  viridifolia,  406 
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Veratrum  nigrum,  790 
Verbascum  phceniceum,  710 
Veronica  aphylla,  630  ;  Bidwilli,  87  ; 
Buxbaumii,  339  ;  incana,  774  : 
syriaca,  647;  Teucrium,  695; 
Teucrium  latifolia,  710  ;  virginica, 


774 


Viburnum  Opulus  sterilis  in  fruit, 


23 

Victoria  Park,  69 

Villa  gardening  and  management  of  a 
Conservatory,  279,  2gi 
Vine  borders,  autumn  treatment  of, 
180;  covering,  211  ;  top  dressing, 


97 

Vine  leaves,  autumn  tinted,  152 
Vines  and  Vine  Culture,  689 
Vines,  planting  young,  180 
Vineyards  of  Castle  Coch,  the,  515 
Violas  and  Pansies,  324 
Violas,  bedding,  104,  721  ;  at  Chis¬ 
wick,  738  ;  finest  new,  84,  499 
Violas  r  Tufted  Pansies,  242 


Violet,  culture  of  the,  423 
Violet  from  Naples,  199 
Violets,  625 

Vriesia  cardinalis,  241  :  Leodiensis. 
289 


w 

Wahlenbergi a  gracilis,  727 
Walking  sticks,  materials  for,  273 
Walks,  garden,  439 
Wallflowers,  530;  double,  629 
Wall  trees,  418 

Waltham  Cross  flower  show,  739 
Watercresses,  83 

Watering  and  Syringing,  its  use  and 
abuse,  38,  55 

Water  Lilies,  late  flowering,  193 
Water  Thyme,  a  use  for,  656 
Weather,  the,  3 
Weather  folk  lore,  388 
Weather  prognostications,  225 


Weed,  homage  to  a,  54 
Weed  killers,  poisonous,  376 
Whitewashing,  87 
Whiteway  House,  801 
Window  plants,  the  cultivation  of. 
471,  486  ;  popular,  292  ;  manures 
for,  355 

Windows,  plants  for,  162 
Windsor  Rose  Society,  368 
Winter,  the,  352  ;  the  perils  of  the. 
262 

Winter  Cherry,  the,  341 
Winter  flowering  plants,  581 
Winter  Heliotrope,  246 
Winter  work,  288 

Wireworms,  356;  Insecticides  and, 
406  ;  hard  to  kill,  323  ;  can  they 
be  starved?  355 
Wistaria  sinensis  alba,  610 
Wistaria,  a  white,  128 
Woking  Nursery,  the,  70 
Woodashes  as  a  Fertiliser,  549 
Woodman,  Dr.  W.  R.,  the  late,  337 


Wood,  preservation  of,  208 
Worms  in  plant  pots,  359 


Y 

Yam,  the  Chinese,  501 
Year,  the  new,  272 
Y’ork  Florists'  Society,  the,  321 
Yorkshire  Gala,  the,  304,  673 
Yulan,  the,  532 


z 

Zamia  integrifolia,  241 
Zephyranthes  Candida,  19 
Zingiber  D'Arceyi,  7S9 
Zygopetalum  graminifolium.  632 
grandiflorum,  10;  leucochilum 
393  :  Lindeni,  664  ;  rostratum,  24- 
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A 

Adiantum  Sanctas  Catherine  and  A.  Victorias,  723 
Alpinia  Malaccensis,  565 

Amaryllis  House  at  the  Holloway  Nursery,  501 

Amygdalus  Davidiana  alba,  421 

Aster  cordifolius,  325 

Aster  Novi-Belgii  densus,  229 

Auricula  frame,  an,  561 


B 

Beale,  Mr.  E.  J.,  portrait  of,  705 
Begonia,  Laing’s  Fringed  white,  789 
Bones’  glazing  clip,  472 


c 

Carrot,  Parisian  forcing,  456 
Cattleya  Schilleriana  Lowiana,  769 
Cattleya  Warscewiczii  Hardyana,  757 
China  Fringe  Tree,  the,  453 
Chionanthus  retusus,  453 
Chiswick,  the  Council  Room  at,  821 
Chrysanthemum  Abbott's  White,  373 
Chrysanthemum  President  Rene  de  St.  Foix,  167 
Chrysanthemum  Robert  Owen,  357 
Chrysanthemum  J.  Stanborough  Dibbens,  309 
Chrysanthemum  Viscountess  Hambleden,  245 
Cinerarias,  James'  strain  of,  485 
Clematis  flammula,  161 

Clivia  House  in  the  Holloway  Nurseries,  the,  437 

Colutea  cruenta,  177 

Cornus  Kousa,  741 

Cotoneaster  buxifolia,  213 

Cotoneaster  frigida,  321 

Cricketers,  gardening,  portraits  of,  100,  101 

Cypripedium  Chamberlainianum,  641 

Cypripedium  Evenor,  753 

Cypripedium  hybridum  Vipani,  805 

Cypripedium  insigne  Sanderse,  181 


D 

Daffodils,  five  species  of,  545 

Dendrobium  Leeanum,  193 

Desmodium  penduliflcrum,  129 

Dendrobium  splendidissimum  grandiflorum,  677 

Dipladenia  atropurpurea  Clarkei,  661 


E 

Earl's  Court  Exhibition  grounds,  plan  of  the,  533 
Edging  for  Pansy  beds,  467 


Elaeagnus  pungens  maculatn,  133 
Eucharis  subedentata,  520 


F 

Forsythia  suspensa,  613 

Fuchsias  showing  the  effect  of  a  special  manure,  6  9 


G 

Gardening  Cricketers,  portraits  of,  100,  10 1 

Glazing  clip.  Bones',  472 

Gloxinia,  specimen  grown  by  Dr.  Slater,  709 

Grammatophyllum  Fenzlianum,  Osmer's  var.,  65 

Grammatophyllum  Seegerianum,  277 

Grapes,  Black,  varieties  exhibited  at  Edinburgh,  261 


H 

Hypericum  Moseriar.um.  49 


I 

Iris  tingitana,  645 


L 

L.elia  autumnalis,  341  ;  L.  autumnalis,  alba,  341 

Laing’s  Fringed  White  Begonia,  789 

Laing,  Mr.  John,  portrait  of,  689 

Lamport  Hall,  the  Rockery  at,  113,  117,  197 

Lilium  Henryi,  7 

Lily,  a  new  Chinese.  7 

Lycaste  Skinneii  alba,  389 


M 

Miss  Terra  Cotta  on  the  Lamport  Rockery,  197 
Moorea  irrorata,  625 


N 

Narcissus  Leedsii,  545 

Narcissus  Poeticus,  345 

Narcissus  triandrus,  545 

Narcissus  Nelsoni,  545 

Narcissus  pseudo-Narcissus  maximus,  54s 

"  Nonsuch  ”  Weeder,  the,  504 


o 

Odontoglossu'iM  crispum  nobilius,  403 
Ornithocephalus  grandiflorus,  581 


P 

Pansy  beds,  edging  for,  467 
Pavia  alba,  469 
Phaius  Cooksoni,  577 
Phalaenopsis  Schilleriana,  597 
Ptelia  trifoliata,  406 
Pyrus  Malus  floribunda.  349 


R 

Radish,  extra  early  forcing,  436 
Ranunculus  cortusaefolius,  517 
Rhododendron  racemosum,  629 
Richardia  africana  compacta,  209 
Rockery  at  Lamport  Hall,  the,  113.  117,  197 
Rosa  rugosa,  4SS 

Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  portraits  of 
members  of  the  Council  of  the  (see  supplement 
with  number  for  September  12th). 


S 

Spir.ea  Bumaldi,  69 
Spirsea  japonica  compacta  multiflora,  37 
Strawberry  Souvenir  de  Madame  Struelens.  143 
Streptocarpus,  hybrid,  grown  in  a  Window.  292 
Symphoricarpus  racemosus,  241 


T 

Tacsonia  Smythiana,  140 
Tradescantia  Reginse,  693 
Tropaeolum  speciosum.  773 


Y 

Vanda  Hookeriana.  33 


w 

Weeder,  the  "Nonsuch,"  304 

Woodman,  Dr.  W.  R.,  portrait  of  the  late,  337 
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WEBBS’ 

EARLY  FORCING 

BULBS. 


WEBB  &  SONS  only  offer  the  very 
finest  selected  Roots. 


For  full  particulars  see 

Webbs’  Bulb  Catalogue 

Beautifully  Illustrated.  Gratis  and  Post  Free. 
The  Royal  Seed  Establishment, 

WORDS  LEY,:  STOURBRIDGE. 


TO  ANTHRACITE  CONSUMERS. 

Further  reduction  in  price  of  Best  Anthracite  is  improbable, 
whatever  inferior  quality  may  be  offered  at.  For  guidance  I 
beg  to  notify  that  my  Anthracite  can  be  guaranteed  to  do 
20  per  cent,  more  work  by  Durability,  Heat,  and  less  Ash 
than  cheaper  kinds,  and  this  means  quite  4/-  per  ton.  It  is 
also  weighed  by  Railway  Company. 

Bona  fide  References  and  Testimonials. 


WILLIAM  H.  ESSERYj 

Anthracite  Colliery  Office,  SWANSEA. 


AT 

LOWEST 

RATES. 


LARGE  &  VARIED  COLLECTIONS  OF 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS, 
CROCUSES,  SNOWDROPS, 
NARCISSI,  1EILLIES,  &c. 

All  thoroughly  ripened  and  in  excellent 
condition  for  planting. 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue,  No.  397. 

POST  FBEE  ON  APPLICATION. 

Seed  &  e=*. 

Dicksons  Chester 
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S.  SHEPPERSON’S 

Speciality  for  the  last  twenty-seven  years. 


PRIMULAS— PRIMULAS 

And  Cinerarias,  finest  possible  strains,  the  latest  new  colours 
and  improved  forms,  as  sold  in  Covent  Garden,  good  plants 
for  next  autumn  and  winter  blooming,  is.  6d.  per  doz.,  9s. 
per  100,  carriage  free. 

CYCLAMENS— 0YOLAMS. 

Lamb’s  celebrated  giganteum  strain,  fine,  one-year-old 
plants,  2s.  per  doz.;  two-year-old  plants,  2s.  6d.  per  doz.,  all 
carriage  free. 


S.  SHEPPERSON, 

FLORIST, 

PROSPECT  HOUSE,  BELPER. 


world  remwned 


Consignments  are  now  arriving,  the  Bulbs 
being  well  ripened  and  in  splendid  condition 
for  forcing,  &c. 

COLLECTIONS  FROM  6s.  to  100s. 

For  particulars  and  prices  see  Illustrated  Catalogue, 
forwarded  gratis  and  post  free  to  all  applicants. 


B.  S.  WILLIAMS  k  SON, 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LOHDON,  N. 


CARTERS’ 

FORGING  BULBS 

For  Planting  curing  this  and  next  Month  to 
produce  beautiful  White  and  Coloured  Flowers 
for  Christmas  and  Easter  Decoration. 

WHITE  ROMAN  HYACINTHS. 

Very  large  bulbs  price  21s.  per  ioo  3$,per  dozen. 
Large  bulbs  .  price  15s.  per  100  2 s.  per  dozen. 

DOUBLE  ROMAN  NARCISSUS. 

Price — 6s.  per  ioo,  is.  per  dozen. 

PAPER  WHITE  NARCISSUS. 

Price — 6s.  per  ioo,  is.  per  dozen. 

VAN  THOL  TULIPS.  Scarlet  and  Yellow. 

Price — js.  6d,  per  100,  is.  per  dozen. 

WHITE  EASTER  LILY. 

Fine  Bulbs  from  the  largest  cultivator. 

Price — is.  and  is.  6 d.  each,  ios.  6 d.  and  21  s.  per  dozen. 
ALL  PARCELS  CARRIAGE  FREE. 
CARTERS’  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  containing  a 
beautiful  Coloured  Plate  of  the  White  Easter  Lily, 
GRATIS  and  POST  FREE  to  customers. 

Royal  Seedsmen  by  Sealed  Warrants, 


237  &  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LOUDON. 


THE  GREAT 


International  Fruit  and  Flower  Show 

AT 

EDINBURGH, 

SeptemU©?  9tb,  iotfi?  aadi  jistto,  tSps. 

NOTICE. 

With  The  Gardening  World  for  September  12th 
will  be  issued,  gratis,  a  supplementary  sheet,  con¬ 
taining  eight  portraits  of  leading  officials  of  the  Royal 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  ;  and  with  the 
number  for  September  19th  will  be  published  a 
detailed  report  of  the  Great  International  Exhibition. 

Can  be  obtained  through  all  Newsagents. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  11. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  Sept.  7th. — Trade  Sale  of  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  8th. — Royal  Horticultural  Society:  Meeting 
ot  Committees  at  12  o’clock.  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  at  West 
Croydon,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris.  Trade  Sale  of  Bulbs  at 
Proiheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  9th. — Great  International  Fruit  and 
Flower  Show  at  Edinburgh  (3  days).  Early  Autumn  Show  at 
the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster.  Brighton  Autumn  Show 
(2  days).  Trade  Sale  of  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 

Thursday,  Sept.  10th. — Trade  Sale  of  Bulbs  at  Protheroe 
&  Morris’  Rooms. 

Friday,  Sept.  nth. — Trade  Sale  at  Messrs.  Roberts  Bros., 
East  Grinstead,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris.  Sale  of  Orchids  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 


Saturday,  Sept.  12th. — Galashiels  Flower  Show.  Trade 
Sale  of  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 


SATURDAY ,  SEPTEMBER  5th,  1891. 


Flower  Show  Vicissitudes. — Last  week 
—  we  referred  to  Flower  Show  attrac¬ 
tions.  This  week  we  have  to  refer  very 
sympathetically  to  the  serious  troubles 
which  befel  Flower  Shows  at  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  Dublin,  and  some  other  places  in 
the  same  week,  arising  from  the  terribly 
stormy  weather.  Generally,  Flower  Show 
committees  have  found  the  season  a  very 
unpropitious  one  for  out-door  displays,  and 
no  one  cares  for  an  in-door  exhibition  in 
the  summer.  How  much  reason  have  our 
Chrysanthemum  Societies  to  rejoice  that 
the  period  of  the  year  at  which  their 
favourite  flower  is  in  its  best  form  forbids 


out-door  Shows,  and  that  the  exhibitions 
must  perforce  be  held  in  buildings,  where 
at  least  no  such  misfortunes  as  befel  the 
Shows  mentioned  are  possible. 

There  are  few  places,  perhaps,  where 
more  Flail  or  room  space  would  not  be 
heartily  welcomed  by  the  Chrysanthemum 
people,  but  where  it  is  limited  it  is  best  to 
cut  the  coat  of  the  Schedule  according  to 
the  cloth  of  the  Hall  available,  and  things 
work  smoothly.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to 
imagine  a  sadder  spectacle  on  the  morning 
of  a  summer  Flower  Show  than  is  seen  in 
tents  blown  to  rags,  and  levelled  to  the 
ground,  staging  a  ruin,  and  early  staged 
plants  destroyed.  That  sort  of  spectacle 
is  enough  to  drive  committees  and  exhibi¬ 
tors  mad.  It  is  a  catastrophe  from  which 
all  in-door  Shows  are  happily  free. 

Even  a  wet  day,  devoid  of  all  other 
terrors,  is  bad  enough,  but  in  a  well-lighted 
Hall,  once  the  fairly  hardy  plants  and 
flowers  of  the  Chrysanthemum  are  staged, 
little  concern  is  manifested  for  the  character 
of  the  weather  outside.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
November  Shows  as  it  is  are  held  in  a 
hurricane,  or  in  a  snow  storm,  or  with 
sharp  frost  prevalent,  but  these  are  minor 
evils  compared  with  what  some  Societies 
have  recently  had  to  encounter. 

Ij^HE  Weather. — This  subject  probably 
intrudes  itself  upon  the  public  mind 
more  in  Great  Britain  than  anywhere  else. 
We  find  more  and  more  how  almost  every¬ 
thing  in  which  we  are  as  a  nation  concerned, 
is  bound  up  with  the  weather.  Really  our 
national  prosperity  seems  to  be  absolutely 
dependent  upon  good  weather,  for  trade 
stagnates  when  it  is  bad,  and  flows  freely 
when  it  is  good.  How  our  pleasures  are 
dependent  upon  good  weather,  how  bad 
weather  produces  mental  deadness  and 
gloom,  all  too  well  know.  It  is  of  no  use 
writing  nonsense  of  we  might  declare  a 
grudge  against  the  weather  for  having  not 
only  robbed  us  of  so  much  of  the  summer 
which  was  our  due,  but  of  so  much  pros¬ 
perity  that  might  have  been  ours,  so  much 
of  natural  beauty,  so  much  of  external 
pleasure,  and  not  least  so  much  of  what  con¬ 
duces  to  bodily  sustenance. 

Our  greatest  trouble  is  that  over  which 
we  have  no  control.  Man  maybe  said  now 
to  be  able  to  command  the  most  subtle 
forces  of  nature,  and  control  them  by  his 
will  for  his  own  purposes,  but  still  he  cannot 
command  or  change  the  weather  one  iota. 
Worst  of  all  it  seems  almost  just  as  though 
the  more  man’s  command  over  nature’s 
forces  increase,  the  weather  becomes  all  the 
more  troublesome  and  erratic.  It  literally 
laughs  at  our  helplessness,  it  rages  at  our 
presumption,  and  sheds  tears  all  too  copi¬ 
ously  over  our  increasing  powers.  Yet  there 
is  not  the  least  prospect  that  we  shall  ever 
command  or  control  the  weather  in  any 
degree. 

The  recent  miserable  weather  has  harmed 
everybody.  We  may  say  that  could  we 
control  the  weather,  everybody  would  want 
something  different,  but  at  least  there  must 
have  been  entire  unanimity  as  to  the  objec¬ 
tionable  nature  of  our  meteorogical  sur¬ 
roundings  for  the  past  summer,  and  equally 
so  a  desire  that  from  now  till  the  end  of 
September  at  least  we  may  have  fine  warm 
weather.  Perhaps  those  unfortunate  per¬ 
sons  whose  annual  holiday  has  been  one  of 
persistent  rain  would  grumble  a  bit  because 
others  would  be  favoured.  Still,  few  would 
they  be,  whilst  all  others  would  rejoice. 


he  Gladiolus. — When  the  Rev.  H.  H. 
D’Ombrain  gave  a  very  interesting 
address  the  other  day  at  the  James’  Street 
Drill  Hall,  respecting  Gladioli  culture,  so 
far  as  his  experience  of  that  popular  flower 
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went — and  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  some¬ 
what  extensive — he  naturally  restricted  his 
attention  to  the  autumn-blooming  section, 
of  which  he,  as  an  Amateur,  is  such  an 
aimirable  grower.  Through  the  aid  of 
Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  and  Mr.  Burrel1, 
both  of  whom  are  trade  growers  in  a  large 
way,  there  was  presented  to  the  visitors  to 
the  Drill  Hall  at  the  same  time  a  very  fine 
show  of  Gladioli  spikes,  as  good  perhaps 
as  will  be  seen  anywhere  this  season. 

But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
such  superb  varieties  in  cultivation  and  in 
commerce,  that  these  Gladioli  can  be  easily 
grown  as  Mr.  D'Ombrain  was  enabled  to 
testify,  and  also  because  they  occupy  but 
very  limited  space  in  the  garden,  yet.  they 
are  but  moderately  grown.  This  section  of 
the  Gladioli  will  never  become  popular  for 
market  purposes.  It  blooms  at  the  wrong 
time  of  the  year,  and  the  spikes  of  bloom 
do  not  accommodate  themselves  with  any 
degreeof  conveniencetoordinary  decorative 
uses.  If,  however,  we  turn  to  the  early  or 
summer-blooming  section — which  it  must 
be  admitted  do  not  win  prizes  at  exhibi¬ 
tions— we  find  in  the  market  trade  a  most 
popular  class  of  flowers  in  the  Colvillei 
section,  especially  the  white  and  pink 
varieties.  These  never  come  into  competi¬ 
tion  separately  as  Gladioli,  but  only  in 
groups  of  cut  flowers,  or  in  vases  or 
epergnes,  for  which  uses  these  light  graceful 
flowers  befit  admirably. 

There  is  all  the  more  use  in  calling 
attention  to  these  forms  just  now  because 
the  time  for  planting  is  at  hand.  Out  of 
doors  in  good  deep  soil  the  roots  of  the 
Colvillei,  Cardinalis  and  Byzantine  forms 
should  be  planted  in  October,  whilst  for 
pot  culture  roots  should  be  got  in  from 
September  till  Christmas,  so  as  to  secure  a 
forced  supply  all  through  the  early  winter 
and  spring.  For  uses  so  important  as 
these  the  autumn-blooming  or  Show 
varieties  are  of  no  service.  They  make 
grand  displays  now.  That  is  all  very  well, 
but  when  in  the  winter  and  spring  beautiful 
flowers  are  scarce,  then  the  early-blooming 
Gladioli  are  invaluable. 


To  our  Readers. — With  the  present  number,  which 
marks  the  commencement  of  our  eighth  volume,  we 
present  the  index  to  volume  seven,  and  take  this 
opportunity  of  tendering  our  warmest  thanks  to  the 
very  many  kind  friends  who  by  their  valued  contri¬ 
butions  have  greatly  helped  us  to  make  the  contents 
of  that  volume  of  wide-spread  interest  among  the 
gardening  community.  Our  best  thanks  are  also  due 
to  those  (and  they  are  many  too)  \vho,  appreciating 
our  efforts  to  provide  gardeners  with  a  weekly  budget 
of  useful,  practical  information  on  all  subjects 
connected  with  their  calling  at  a  popular  price,  have 
exercised  their  influence  among  their  gardening 
friends  in  promoting  the  circulation  of  the  paper, 
and  so  have  greatly  assisted  in  extending  its  sphere 
of  usefulness  during  the  past  year.  We  thank  them 
all  most  cordially,  and  hope  we  may  continue  to 
deserve  a  continuance  of  such  valued  support.  It 
will  have  been  observed  by  our  friends  that  we  have 
lately  been  located  in  temporary  offices,  but  we  are  glad 
to  announce  that  the  inconvenience  will  only  be  of 
short  duration,  as  at  the  end  of  the  month  we  shall  be 
established  in  more  suitable  premises  than  before  at 
i,  Clement's  Inn,  Strand. 

Mr.  John  Docherty,  Fruit  and  Plant  Foreman  at 
Erskine  House,  Glasgow,  has  been  engaged  as  gar¬ 
dener  to  John  Stewart,  Esq.,  Ballec’nin, Tullypowrie, 
Perthshire. 

The  Diamond  Back  Moth  is  reported  to  have  made 
a  descent  upon  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  and  the 
sea  gulls  are  helping  to  clear  it  off. 

Mr.  Samuel  Brad  I  ay,  for  many  years  gardener  at 
Elton  Manor,  Notts,  and  the  raiser  of  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  Dr.  Hogg,  Amateur,  Oscar,  and  other 
Strawberries,  died  on  the  17th  ult.  at  Littledales, 
in  the  same  county. 

Preston  and  Fulwood  Horticultural  Society. — The 
usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  will  be  held 
in  the  Legs  of  Man  Hotel,  Fishergate,  Preston,  this 


(Saturday)  evening,  when  Mr.  Alfred  Waters,  of  the 
Gardens,  Hopw’ood  Hall,  Middleton,  will  read  a 
paper  on  “  The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Watering  and 
Syringing.” 

Mr.  John  Richardson,  general  foreman  to  Mr. 
Temple  at  Carron  House,  Falkirk,  has  been  engaged 
as  gardener  to  Lord  Torphicken,  Calder  House, 
Mid  Calder. 

The  Late  Mr.  H.  J.  Buchan’s  Collection  of  Orchids 
will  be  sold  at  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris's  Rooms 
on  September  25. 

Mr.  Edward  Horne,  late  general  foremanat  Preston 
Hall,  Dalkeith,  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  to  H. 
Senhouse,  Esq.,  Netherall,  Maryport. 

Mr.  Alexander  Smith,  late  gardener  at  Wheatlands 
House,  Bonnybridge,  has  been  engaged  as  gardener 
to  J.  A.  Platt,  Esq.,  Eishken  House,  Stornoway, 
N.  B. 

The  Annual  Trade  Autumn  Sales  of  greenhouse  and 
other  winter  flowering  plants  conducted  by  Messrs. 
Protheroe  &  Morris  will  take  place  on  the  following 
dates: — September  nth,  Messrs.  Roberts  Bros., 
East  Grinstead  ;  September  14th,  Mr.  H.  B.  May’s, 
Edmonton ;  September  15th,  Messrs.  B.  Mailer  & 
Sons,  Burnt  Ash  Lane,  Lee  ;  September  16th,  Mr. 
John  Fraser,  Lee  Bridge;  September  17th,  Mr.  John 
Mailer,  Enfield  Highway. 

Death  of  Mrs.  J.  W.  Thomson. — We  regret  to  hear 
of  the  sudden  death,  from  failure  of  the  heart's  action, 
on  August  4th,  of  Lydia,  wife  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Thomson,  of  Hortulan  Lodge,  Hayward’s  Heath, 
aged  eighty  years.  Mr.  Thomson,  who  was  gardener 
to  George  III.,  and  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
at  Sion  House,  some  sixty  or  more  years  ago,  has 
himself  attained  a  great  age,  and  his  many  friends 
will  sincerely  sympathise  with  him  in  his  bereave¬ 
ment. 

The  Gale  in  Yorkshire—  B.  L.  writes: — The  gale 
on  the  25th  and  26th  ult.  was  one  of  the  severest 
experienced  for  many  years.  Forest  and  fruit  trees 
have  been  uprooted  and  limbed,  as  well  as  denuded 
of  fruit,  and  the  foliage  battered.  Main  and  late 
cropping  Peas  and  Scarlet  Runner  Beans  look  as  if 
they  had  passed  through  several  degrees  ot  frost. 
Cabbages  and  winter  Greens  look  as  if  someone  had 
been  trying  to  screw  their  necks  round.  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  Dahlias,  and  Sunflowers  have  snapped  off 
at  the  ligatures.  Indeed,  the  sight  presented  after 
the  gale  was  enough  to  make  the  stoutest  heart 
quail. 

The  Mustard  Bug  is  reported  to  be  exhibiting  itself 
in  an  extraordinary  degree  in  the  Crowland  and  Deep¬ 
ing  St.  Nicholas  districts  of  Lincolnshire.  At  Deep¬ 
ing  near  Spalding,  a  field  of  Mustard  was  cut  which 
was  badly  infested,  and  as  soon  as  the  crop  was  down 
the  Mustard  bugs  were  to  be  seen  crossing  the  roads  in 
millions.  They  devoured  everything  in  the  people's 
gardens  and  made  their  way  into  the  houses,  and  had 
to  be  swept  out  with  brushes.  The  farmers  at  Crow- 
land  also  report  that  the  Mustard  bug  is  becoming  a 
dreaded  plague. 

An  Italian  Fruit  Market  in  Hatton  Garden. — A  dis¬ 
tinctly  new  departure,  says  a  daily  paper,  is  about 
to  be  made  in  the  fruit  trade  in  England,  and  one 
which  will  have  a  most  injurious  effect  upon  the 
English  growers.  It  seems  that  the  vineyards  of 
Southern  Italy  have  yielded  such  extraordinary 
crops  that  the  fruit  is  actually  being  used  for 
manure.  It  has  occurred  to  the  Italian  Government 
that  something  might  be  done  in  the  way  of 
establishing  a  fruit  market  in  London  at  which 
Italian  fruits  could  be  sold,  and  accordingly  Hatton 
Garden,  which  is  the  centre  of  the  Italian  colon}', 
has  been  selected  for  the  initiatory  part  of  the  experi¬ 
ment.  Fruit  will  be  sent  across  weekly  by  the  Anglo 
Steam  Navigation  Company’s  vessels,  and  will  be 
retailed  at  Hatton  Garden  to  Italian  subjects,  to 
whom  the  Italian  Government  will  make  small  grants 
for  the  purchase  of  vehicles  to  take  their  purchases 
round  the  metropolis  in  the  same  way  as  they  now 
take  their  ice-cream  barrows  round  the  suburbs. 

Aster  Novas-angliae  pulchella. — The  flower  heads 
of  this)  form  are  large,  blue  shaded  with  purple, 
and  produced  in  flattish  corymbs  terminating  the 
stems,  which  are  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  and  flower  much 
earlier  than  those  of  the  variety  A.  n.-a.  rubra.  The 
latter  has  very  tall  stems,  rose  or  red  flowers  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  more  elongated  raceme  or  panicle.  All  of 
the  above  may  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick,  where  they  are 
now  flowering. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL 

SHOW  AT  EDINBURGH. 

Ox  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  next  the 
Great  International  Fruit  and  Flower  Show  to  be 
held  in  the  Waverly  Market,  Edinburgh,  will  provide 
a  great  fund  of  interest  and  attraction  for  horticul¬ 
turists  from  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  and  more 
especially  for  our  Scottish  friends,  who  know  so  well 
how  to  carry  out  exhibitions  of  this  kind,  and  to 
appreciate  their  great  value  as  a  means  of  promoting 
the  advancement  of  horticulture.  This  is  the  fifth 
great  exhibition  which  has  been  organised  by  Scottish 
horticulturists,  the  previous  ones  having  been  held  in 
1863,  1869,  1875,  and  1883,  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  the  show  to  be  held  next  week  promises  to 
eclipse  all  the  others  both  in  extent,  the  range  of 
subjects  to  be  exhibited,  and  the  value  of  the  prizes 
to  be  awarded. 

We  learn  as  we  go  to  press  that  the  demand  for 
copies  of  the  schedule  has  been  unprecedented,  show¬ 
ing  the  keen  interest  which  is  taken  in  the  matter  by 
exhibitors  in  almost  every  county  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  entries,  which  closed  on  Wednesday, 
also  show  a  marked  advance  on  the  numbers  at 
previous  displays  of  the  same  kind.  It  may  almost 
be  taken  for  granted  that  Grapes  will  be  the  leading 
feature  in  the  fruit  section,  although  not  so  distinctly 
prominent  as  at  the  previous  "  Internationals,’’  owing 
to  the  greater  amount  of  attention  that  has  been 
paid  beyond  the  Tweed  to  improvement  in  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  other  fruits  in  recent  years.  Hardy  fruits 
especially  will  be  a  fine  feature  doubtless,  as  we 
understand  that,  beyond  the  house-grown  fruits, 
several  of  the  large  southern  growers  have  intimated 
their  intention  of  exhibiting.  Vegetables,  and 
especially  Potatos,  for  which  handsome  prizes  are 
offered,  are  likely  to  be  shown  in  unprecedentedly 
great  numbers,  and  they  are  usually  of  great  ex¬ 
cellence  at  Edinburgh. 

We  may  add  for  the  information  of  intending  ex¬ 
hibitors  and  visitors,  that  all  exhibits  must  be  staged 
by  8  o'clock  on  Tuesday  evening,  so  that  the  judges 
will  have  a  clear  course  when  they  commence  their 
arduous  duties  at  6  o’clock  on  Wednesday  morning. 
Gardeners  will  be  admitted  as  usual  at  9  a.m.,  and 
the  exhibition  will  be  opened  at  12  o'clock  by  the  Rt. 
Honorable  Viscount  Melville.  May  the  weather  be 
propitious,  and  the  measure  of  success  a  bumper  ! 


WHAT  IS  A  FRUIT  OR  A 

VEGETABLE  ? 

“  J.  F.”  asks,  What  is  a  Fruit  and  what  is  a  Vege¬ 
table  ?  Answer.  All  plants  in  the  vegetable  kingdom 
produce  fruit.  Of  such  fruits  some  (1)  are  regarded 
and  used  as  fruit  proper,  and  are  consumed  raw  with 
pleasure  to  the  sense  of  taste,  or  in  pies  or  tarts,  pre¬ 
serves  or  jam,  or  in  sauces,  and  are  popularly  called 
Fruit.  (2)  Other  fruits  are  usually  consumed  cooked, 
with  or  without  flesh  meats,  as  Potatos  [?J ,  Tomatos, 
&c.,  and  are  usually  consumed  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  principal  meal  of  mankind,  to  wit,  dinner,  and  are 
popularly  termed  Vegetables.  Vegetable  Marrows  come 
under  this  head,  and  Cucumbers  too,  as  forming  part  of 
salads,  or  as  consumed  with  fish.  Melons  are  fruit. 
Fruit  appears  mostly  at  the  end  of  a  feast  as  dessert. 

Examples : — Potatos  go  with  almost  all  meats. 
Tomatos  may  be  eaten  raw  as  an  apple,  if  you  like, 
and  if  you  like  it  you  may  call  them  Love  Apples,  but 
chops  and  Tomato  sauce  is  a  more  typical  form  of 
consumption.  I  call  Tomatos  vegetables.  Would 
anyone  suggest  rump-steak  and  Cherries,  or  Peaches, 
or  Pine  Apples  ?  Olives,  perhaps,  are  the  only 
puzzlers.  They  improve  some  fricassees  and  ragouts, 
and  they  are  eaten  alone  at  dessert.  Qutere  to  im¬ 
prove  the  taste  of  wine,  or  immorally  (ehem  !)  to 
provoke  a  thirst  for  more  v'ine.  The  decision  of 
what  is  a  vegetable  or  what  a  fruit  may  at  shows  be 
left  to  the  common  sense  of  the  judges,  whether 
Market  Gardeners  or  Amateurs. — Francis. 

Your  correspondent  ‘‘J.  F.”  leaves  this  still  an 
open  question  so  far  as  the  Tomato  is  concerned, 
and  it  would  settle  a  vexed  question  as  to  the  admis¬ 
sion  or  not  of  the  Tomato  in  a  collection  of  Fruit,  if 
a  general  understanding  could  be  arrived  at  and  the 
question  solved  for  the  guidance  of  judges  in  the 
future.  I  know  of  a  recent  instance  when  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Fruit  W'as  disqualified  by  able  practical 
gardeners,  on  the  ground  that  the  Tomatos  staged  in 
the  collection  were  vegetables,  and  this  opinion  was 
very  generally  upheld  by  several  horticulturists 
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For  myself,  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  the 
Tomato  is  a  fruit  in  the  general  acceptance  for 
dessert  purposes,  or  for  tarts  or  puddings  or  using 
with  sweets  and  pastry,  any  more  than  the  Cucum¬ 
ber.  The  Melon  is  a  fruit,  as  it  is  not  of  any  value 
whatever  excepting  when  ripe,  and  only  then  for 
dessert.  I  think  that  whilst  we  have  a  large  number 
of  varieties  of  fruits  to  select  from,  we  should  dis¬ 
courage  the  use  of  Tomatos  in  collections  of  Fruits  ; 
and  if  general  custom  was  to  sanction  their  use,  well 
then  I  think  they  should  carry  very  little  weight.  I 
should  like  to  see  through  your  columns  a  large 
expression  of  opinion  on  this  subject,  because  the 
sooner  the  matter  is  settled  the  better,  and  an  opin¬ 
ion  by  postcard  even  to  the  Editor  may  be  tabulated 
for  publication. — An  Old  Judge. 


A  PRIVATE  GARDEN  IN 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

While  on  a  visit  to  Boston  recently,  I  chanced  to 
meet  one  of  the  assistants  at  Oakley  Hall,  Watertown, 
a  fine  old  place  owned  by  a  Mr.  Pratt.  We  boarded 
an  electric  car,  which  soon  carried  us  out  of  the  city, 
through  the  small  town  of  Cambridge,  past  Mount 
Auburn,  with  its  magnificent  cemetery,  and  onwards 
between  fields  of  Sweet  Corn  and  Tomatos,  until  we 
are  set  down  within  a  few  minutes’  walk  of  our  desti¬ 
nation.  Proceeding  along  a  well-kept  carriage  drive 
through  the  extensive  park,  thickly  studded  with 
shady  trees,  we  soon  arrived  at  the  glass  structures, 
and  I  was  immediately  ushered  into  a  long  lean-to 
house  containing  a  wealth  of  Asparagus  plumosa 
growing  up  a  trellis  on  the  back  wall,  a  large  collec¬ 
tion  of  Dendrobium  nobile,  perhaps  the  finest  in  the 
country,  and  some  fine  plants  'of  various  species  of 
Cypripedium. 

The  next  house  also  contained  Dendrobiums, 
amongst  which  D.  Wardianum  was  most  conspicuous, 
and  a  newly-imported  batch  was  lying  patiently  wait¬ 
ing  for  treatment.  Then  came  a  cool  house  containing 
Masdevallias,  and  fine  young  healthy  plants  of 
Odontoglossum  Alexandras  and  O.  vexillarium.  The 
latter,  I  was  told,  were  gorgeous  during  the  spring 
months,  and  a  few  stray  blooms  with  their  rosy  lilac 
sepals  and  petals  and  large  spreading  lip  of  deep 
rose  pronounced  them  to  be  worthy  of  extensive 
cultivation  for  decorative  purposes.  A  large  span- 
roof  house  held  several  hundred  plants  of  that  noblest 
of  Maidenhair  Ferns,  Adiantum  Farleyense,  and  their 
fine  fronds  showed  skilful  management.  They  are 
potted  in  equal  parts  of  half-decayed  leaves  and 
loam,  and  they  seem  to  delight  in  this  compost. 
When  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  large  quantity  they  cut 
up  several  old  crowns  into  small  pieces,  and  place 
them  in  a  bed  of  sand  with  bottom  heat,  taking  care 
to  cover  the  cut  part.  In  a  short  time  an  abundance 
of  young  plants  is  ready  for  growing  on.  Here,  also, 
I  observed  Nepenthes  ampullacea  andN.  distillatoria, 
bearing  any  quantity  of  their  curious  pitchers.  On  a 
side  stage,  too,  were  some  fine  specimens  of  Cattleya 
Mossiae.  We  next  entered  the  vineries.  The 
Hamburgh  house  contained  many  fairly  well  finished 
bunches,  and  many  had  been  cut  from  it  previous  to 
my  visit.  The  Muscat  house  was  carrying  a  heavy 
crop,  but  shanking  was  making  havoc  amongst  them. 
The  two  late  houses  were  also  good,  containing  such 
well-known  sorts  as  Black  Alicante,  Lady  Downes, 
and  Alnwick  seedling.  Looking  over  the  frames,  my 
attention  was  drawn  to  a  batch  of  over  one  thousand 
Cyclamen  persicum,  fine  young  stuff ;  also  a  similar 
quantity  of  Gloxinias,  planted  out  in  a  compost  of 
rough  leaves  and  turf,  and  which  were  growing 
away  in  good  style.  A  lot  of  Begonias  were  treated 
in  like  manner.  In  the  flower  garden  I  was  much 
struck  with  some  beds  of  showy  Cannas,  a  very 
popular  sub-tropical  bedder  in  this  country.  One 
in  particular,  Star  of  ’91,  a  new  variety,  with  bright 
green  foliage  and  terminal  clusters  of  bright  scarlet 
flowers,  had  a  decided  advantage  over  older  varieties 
in  size  and  colour.  The  Cannas  are  a  most  useful 
class  of  plants  for  massing  in  large  beds  or  planting  in 
borders,  their  foliage  and  flowers  being  exceedingly 
ornamental.  They  are  easily  propagated  from  seed, 
better  still  by  division  of  the  root  stock,  and  can  be 
stored  over  winter  in  moist  sand.  I  observed,  also, 
two  beds  of  the  almost  stemless  Yucca  filamentosa, 
with  spikes,  five  feet  high,  of  tulip-shaped  creamy- 
white  flowers.  A  line  of  Sweet  Peas,  Blanche 
Fairy,  a  dwarf  variety,  ran  the  entire  length  of  the 
garden,  and  was  one  mass  of  pin}?  jind  white  blossom, 


In  the  vegetable  patch,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
Tomatos  were  growing  luxuriantly.  The  Celery,  but 
recently  sown,  was  showing  itself  above  ground. 
Mr.  Allan,  the  head  gardener,  a  clever  all-round 
practitioner  and  a  keen  orchidist,  hails  from  Banff¬ 
shire,  and  his  assistants  also  belong  to  the  north  of 
Scotland. — Jas.  S.  Reid,  No.  Cohasset,  Mass.,  Aug.  13. 

FLto^icUimJRE. 


Mule  Pinks. 

Mr.  John  Forbes,  Buccleugh  Nursery,  Hawick,  has 
just  sent  me  a  collection  of  flowers  of  pretty  varieties 
of  Mule  Pinks,  with  their  bold  trusses  of  small,  well¬ 
sized  blooms  quite  double,  and  freely  produced.  If 
they  were  only  fragrant  !  but  then  many  Carnations 
do  not  possess  this  desirable  property,  the  grand 
yellow  self,  Germania,  among  them ;  and,  after  all,  I 
dare  say  Nature  is  pretty  right  in  so  forming  some 
flowers  that  they  are  scentless.  If  all  were  fragrant  we 
should  be  overcome  with  the  weight  of  perfume,  and 
die  of  highly-scented  asphyxia. 

Foremost  among  the  batch  sent  are  Napoleon  III., 
with  its  rich  bright  scarlet-crimson  flowers  ;  Abbots¬ 
ford,  laced,  intense  rosy  pink,  fully  double ;  Miss 
Paterson,  rosy  purple  ;  Marie  Parc,  pure  white ;  and 
a  small-flowered  form,  probably  an  unnamed 
seedling  ;  a  very  useful  batch. 

The  Mule  Pinks  are  grouped  under  the  head  of 
Dianthus  hybridus,  but  how  or  where  it  originated 
I  cannot  say.  It  is  given  as  a  native  of  Britain,  and 
it  is  generally  supposed  the  first  form  originated 
from  a  cross  between  the  Carnation  and  the  Sweet 
William.  They  make  excellent  border  plants. 
They  are  very  free  and  remain  for  a  long  time 
in  bloom ;  and,  perhaps,  of  all  the  members  of 
the  tribe  they  render  the  best  floral  service  to  many, 
because  the  period  of  blooming  extends  over  a  con¬ 
siderable  period.  It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  difficult 
to  make  up  a  list  of  a  dozen  or  so  varieties,  and 
additions  are  occasionally  made  by  fresh  introduc¬ 
tions  from  the  Continent,  but  the  two  most  grown 
are  Napoleon  III.  and  Marie  Parc.  Unfortunately, 
like  the  Carnation,  generally  a  severe  winter,  like 
that  of  1890-91,  is  injurious  to  the  plants,  but  they 
appear  to  stand  as  well  the  rigours  of  an  ordinary 
winter  as  do  the  Carnation. 

The  foliage  of  the  plants  resembles  that  of  the 
Carnation ;  the  leaves  are  narrow  and  grass  like ; 
when  planted  out  in  the  open  border  they  form  a 
dense  tuft  of  compact  dark  green  herbage,  attaining 
to  some  six  or  eight  inches  in  height  from  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  but  some  varieties  grow  stronger  than 
others.  From  this  herbage  is  produced  numerous 
flower  stems,  which  reach  to  the  height  of  a  foot  or 
more  ;  they  are  sturdy  and  freely  branched.  They 
are  produced  successionally,  and  so  form  pretty  and 
welcome  subjects. 

These  Mule  Pinks  can  be  readily  propagated  by 
means  of  cuttings,  which  can  be  formed  of  the  grass 
thrown  up  by  the  plants.  The  shoots  can  be  taken 
off  in  July  and  August,  put  into  pots  in  a  light 
sandy  soil  firmly  pressed  down,  and  rooted  under  a 
hand  glass  or  in  a  cold  frame;  or  when  the  plants 
have  gone  out  of  flower  they  can  be  lifted,  divided, 
and  planted  out,  placing  a  little  sand  or  cocoa  fibre 
about  them  to  induce  them  to  root ;  and  I  cannot 
see  why  these  Mule  Pinks  should  not  be  potted 
up  and  brought  into  bloom  for  decoration  in  early 
summer.  I  think  it  will  be  useless  to  attempt  to 
force  them  ;  they  should  be  brought  on  slowly  in  a 
cold  frame  or  greenhouse,  keeping  them  clean  and 
robust  and  well  tied  out  so  as  to  make  handsome 
specimens.  I  am  quite  sure  they  are  worth  a  trial. 
I  may  add  that  at  Ascott  Park  Mr.  John  Jennings 
grows  Napoleon  III.  very  largely  for  border  and  pot 
work  for  cutting,  and  finds  it  exceedingly  useful. — 
R.  D. 

Chrysanthemums. 

Those  who  intend  layering  a  portion  of  their  Chry¬ 
santhemums  should  commence  the  operation  now. 
Make  little  mounds  of  light  soil  around  but  at  some 
distance  from  the  plant  to  be  layered.  Then  strip  off' 
a  few  of  the  leaves  of  the  stems  to  be  layered,  at  apoint 
a  little  below  where  the  laterals  branch  away.  The 
stems  should  then  be  tongued  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
done  with  Carnations,  making  the  cuts,  however, 
about  two  or  three  times  as  long.  Peg  down  the 
shoots  and  cover  them  with  about  6  in.  of  soil. 
Keep  the  soil  moist  by  watering,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks  a  sufficient  number  of  roots  will 
be  formed  to  warrant  the  separation  of  the  ’young 
plants  from  the  parent  sto'ol  arid  potting'  tjiem  tip. 


SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

Rosehaugh,  Inverness. — There  are  few  places  more 
worthy  of  a  visit  than  the  lovely  seat  of  J.  D. 
Fletcher,  Esq.,  as  not  only  are  the  grounds  brimful 
of  interest  to  the  lover  of  gardening,  but  at  every  turn 
new  scenes  open  up  to  view,  developing  the  grandeur 
of  the  situation.  When  standing  in  front  of  the 
mansion  with  Mr.  Mackie,  who  is  the  gardener  in 
charge  of  this  magnificent  place,  and  looking  east¬ 
ward,  grand  views  of  Fort  George  and  the  Moray 
Firth  are  seen  ;  on  the  south  and  west,  is  some  fine 
agricultural  land,  surrounded  by  numerous  hedge¬ 
rows,  studded  with  trees,  varying  in  shade,  and 
making  a  landscape  that  baffles  description  Turning 
northwards,  new  objects  of  great  interest  come  into 
view.  A  huge  mountain  skirts  the  rear  of  the  man¬ 
sion,  covered  with  trees  of  various  shades, — a  grand 
subject  for  a  skilful  artist.  The  flower  and  kitchen- 
gardens  at  the  time  of  my  visit  were  full  of  great 
promise,  and  reflected  much  credit  upon  Mr.  Mackie 
for  his  skilful  management. 

A  move  is  made  towards  the  houses,  the  first 
visited  being  the  Fernery,  a  large  structure  50  ft. 
long,  and  20  ft.  wide ;  the  rock-work  in  which  is 
composed  of  the  old  red  sandstone  manipulated  with 
great  taste  and  ability.  In  the  centre  of  the  Fernery 
there  is  a  serpentine  lake,  and  on  each  side  there  are 
some  grand  Dicksonias  with  a  splendid  spread  of 
fronds.  The  rock-work  with  its  numerous  pockets 
of  interesting  objects,  its  waterfalls  and  cascades,  is 
full  of  never-ending  interest.  A  long  time  might 
be  spent  here  with  profit  to  the  admirer  of  all  that 
is  beautiful  in  a  Fernery.  We  next  enter  the  Palm 
house,  an  immense  structure,  with  a  spiral  staircase 
and  balcony,  from  which  an  excellent  view  of  the 
gigantic  Seaforthias,  Latanias  and  Kentias  can  be 
obtained.  Many  of  them  tower  away  30  ft.  high  and 
have  a  spread  of  20  ft.  Pushing  onwards,  the  Or¬ 
chard  houses  are  reached,  in  which  there  are  nume¬ 
rous  Pear,  Apple,  Plum,  Cherry  and  Peach  trees 
bearing  immense  crops  of  splendid  fruit,  which  is  in 
great  demand  during  the  London  season. 

The  next  house  in  order  is  the  cool  Orchid  house, 
with  numerous  occupants  in  bloom,  viz :  Odonto¬ 
glossum  Alexandras,  many  fine  plants,  O.  Pescatorei, 

O.  maculatum,  Epidendrum  vitellinum,  etc.  The 
Todea  house  follows,  and  here  are  many  grand 
specimens  of  various  species,  all  so.  delicate  that 
they  will  on  no  account  endure  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
In  this  house  there  is  a  sensible  contrivance  for 
moistening  the  inmates  ;  a  perforated  pipe  runs  along 
the  roof,  and  by  merely  turning  a  tap  a  gentle  spray 
of  moisture  pervades  the  entire  atmosphere. 

Adjoining  is  the  Phalaenopsis  house,  a  fine  modern 
structure  (built  specially  for  Phalamopsis),  contain¬ 
ing  some  fine  pieces  of  P.  Schilleriana,  P.  amabilis, 

P.  Stuartiana,  P.  Sanderiana,  etc.  In  successional 
order  comes  the  Fig  house,  in  which  the  varieties 
grown  are  Brown  Turkey,  Negro  Largo,  and  White 
Ischia.  Then  come  the  Peach  houses,  early  and  late. 
The  early  crop  was  gathered  in  the  second  week  in 
June.  The  sorts  grown  are  Early  Alexander  and 
Barrington  Peaches  and  the  Elruge  Nectarine. 
Passing  from  the  Peach  house,  a  spacious  greenhouse 
is  entered,  which  is  well  filled  with  numerous  choice 
plants.  Another  step  brings  us  to  the  early  Vinery. 
Each  vine  carries  nine  bunches  averaging  four  pounds 
each — not  a  bad  weight— and  the  Grapes  are  well 
finished  in  every  respect.  They  are  not  only  fitted 
for  the  dinner-table,  but  would  stand  high  in 
the  exhibition  tent.  In  close  proximity  to  the  early 
Vinery  are  the  two  late  Vineries,  and  the  Muscat 
house,  the  crops  in  each  being  similar  to  the  early 
one,  for  quantity  and  quality.  A  few  steps  further, 
and  I  am  in  the  Vanda  house,  admiring  the  grand 
specimens  of  V.  tricolor,  V.  suavis,  V.  Parishii,  etc. 
From  here  I  was  conducted  into  the  intermediate 
house,  thence  to  the  Cattleya  house,  the  inmates  in 
which  are  too  numerous  to  mention  individually, 
suffice  it  to  say  that  it  could  be  seen  at  a  glance  that 
the  same  master  hand  guided  all  gardening  opera¬ 
tions.  Making  another  move  forward  the  forc¬ 
ing  pits  and  stoves  are  reached.  This  range  is 
indispensable  where  the  demand  for  fruit,  flowers, 
and  vegetables  is  made  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
— J.  McNab. 


Galtonia  candicans. — The  hardiness  and  showy 
nature  of  this  plant  should  be  an  incentive  for  every 
lover  of  hardy  plants  to  possess  it.  At  a  distance  the 
tall  scapes  and  white  flowers  remind  one  of  the 
Tuberose,  but  the  drooping,  bell-shaped  perianth  is 
much  more  graceful  and  attractive.  The  flowers 
undoubtedly  attain  the  largest  size  and  purest  colour 
in  the  southern  counties,  but  their  beauty  even  in  the 
north  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  cultivation  of  this 
ornamental  bulbous  plant. 
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NEW  §  MW  PWTg. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  25th  ult.,  new  Dahlias 
were  pretty  numerously  shown,  and  the  greater 
number  of  certificates  awarded  went  to  varieties  of 
that  now  popular  class.  We  give  descriptions  of 
them  below.  The  new  orchids  certificated  on  the 
same  occasion  are  described  under  “Orchid  Notes 
and  Gleanings”  on  page  10. 

Cupressus  arizonica. — Judging  from  the  name, 
we  should  think  this  Conifer  has  been  imported  from 
Arizona,  or  the  district  of  that  name  on  the  southern 
borders  of  the  United  States  not  far  from  the  head  of 
the  Gulf  of  California.  A  plant  of  it  about  3  ft.  high 
was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 
The  leading  stems  were  upright,  giving  off  lateral 
branches  of  a  twiggy  nature,  making  the  whole  a 
compact,  columnar  mass.  The  leaves  are  subulate, 
acute,  awl-shaped,  and  free  for  about  a' third  or  half 
their  length,  the  rest  being  adnate  to  the  branches. 
The  whole  plant  has  a  glaucous  appearance,  which 
as  well  as  the  above  description,  would  apply  to  the 
juvenile  state  of  the  plant.  The  branches  and 
leaves  are  similar  to  those  of  Juniperus  mexicana. 
The  plant  is  hardy.  First-class  Certificate. 

Hypericum  moserianum. — This  is  described  as  a 
hybrid  between  two  allied  and  shrubby  species  of 
Hypericum  by  its  continental  raiser.  The  leaves 
are  ovate,  obtuse,  deep  green  above  and  glaucous 
beneath,  and  similar  in  general  aspect  to  those  of  H. 
oblongum.  The  young  shoots  are  terate,  red,  and 
terminate  in  cymes  of  large  bright  yellow  flowers. 
The  petals  are  broadly  obovate,  rounded  at  the  apex 
and  much  overlapping.  The  stamens  are  very 
numerous,  yellow  and  tipped  by  red  anthers,  which 
give  the  flowers  a  handsome  effect.  It  is  very 
unusual  for  the  species  of  St.  John's  Wort  to  have 
red  anthers.  Cut  flowering  sprays  were  shown  by 
Mr.1  A.  Waterer,  Knap  Hill,  Woking.  First-class 
Certificate. 

Gladiolus  Thalis.-— The  ground  colour  of  this 
variety  is  of  a  China  white.  The  outer  segments  are 
of  great  size,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  and 
the  outer  edges  are  slightly  marked  with  purple. 
The  inner  segments  are  much  smaller  with  a  large 
reniform  purple  and  crimson  blotch  across  the 
centre.  There  were  five  open  flowers  and  twenty 
buds  on  a  spike  of  the  specimens  exhibited.  Award 
of  Merit. 

Gladiolus  Bias. — The  flowers  in  this  case  are  of 
medium  size,  and  salmon  shaded  and  striped  with 
scarlet  towards  the  margin.  The  two  lower  and 
inner  segments  have  each  a  large  crimson  blotch  on 
the  centre ;  sometimes  there  is  only  one  segment 
with  a  crimson  blotch.  The  anthers  are  bluish. 
Award  of  Merit. 

Gladiolus  James  O’Brien’. — The  specimens  of 
this  exhibited  showed  about  eight  open  flowers  on 
the  spike  and  twelve  well-advanced  buds.  The 
flowers,  which  are  notable  for  their  great  size,  are 
striped  or  flaked  with  scarlet  towards  the  margin, 
where  they  are  tinted  with  blue  at  the  edges,  especi¬ 
ally  when  they  first  expand.  The  anthers  are  pale 
blue  or  violet,  and  most  conspicuous  before  they 
burst.  Award  of  Merit.  All  three  varieties  of 
Gladioli  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son, 
Langport. 

Carnation  La  Neige. — The  flowers  of  this  Car¬ 
nation  are  of  medium  size,  pure  white,  and  fragrant  ; 
the  latter  quality  is  by  no  means  so  common  as  it 
ought  to  be  amongst  Carnations  of  the  modern  types 
at  least.  The  petals  are  neither  too  crowded  nor 
numerous.  The  stems  may  be  considered  dwarf, 
being  only  12  in.  to  15  in.  high,  and  they  seem  to 
have  the  habit  of  producing  shoots  all  along  their 
length.  These  shoots  would  be  highly  suitable  for 
cuttings,  but  would  offer  some  difficulty  in  layering 
till  after  the  flowering  period,  when  the  stems  could 
be  laid  down.  The  variety  will  prove  useful  for 
border  work.  It  was  shown  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware. 
Award  of  Merit. 

Carnation  Mr.  C.  R.  Humbert. — This  is  also 
sometimes  called  Red  Jacket,  and  is  a  border  variety. 
The  flowers  are  of  medium  to  large  size,  and  are  of  a 
deep  crimson  with  a  paler  centre  and  not  unlike 
those  of  the  Old  Clove,  but  rather  smaller,  and  the 
petals  have  rounded  and  rather  deep  indentations. 
Cut  flowers  of  it  were  exhibited  by  Messrs,  Dicksons, 
I-imited,  Chester,  Award  of  Merit. 


New  Dahlias. 

St.  Catherine. — This  belongs  to  the  Cactus  type 
of  Dahlia,  and  has  large  blooms  for  that  class.  The 
florets  are  ovate,  accuminate  or  drawn  out  to  a  lcng 
point  and  yellow,  or  the  outer  ones  are  lightly  shaded 
with  crimson. 

Kynerith. — Here  again  the  florets  are  loosely  ar¬ 
ranged  and  drawn  out  to  a  long  point  as  they  should 
be  in  a  Cactus  Dahlia ;  they  are  also  somewhat 
twisted,  and  of  a  deep  crimson-scarlet. 

Baron  Schroder. — The  florets  in  this  case  are 
red,  shaded  with  purple  at  the  apex,  and  sometimes 
revolute  at  the  sides.  The  heads  are  of  a  good 
average  size  for  a  Cactus  Dahlia,  and  the  florets 
loosely  arranged.  All  three  were  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.,  Salisbury. 

Swanley.— The  heads  of  this  Cactus  variety  are 
of  small  size  with  long  pointed  florets,  revolute  at 
the  side,  sometimes  a  little  twisted,  of  a  deep  or  rich 
scarlet,  and  project  on  all  sides  like  so  many 
bayonets. 

Robert  Cannell. — The  florets  in  this  case  are 
also  pointed,  revolute  at  the  sides,  red  and  distinctly 
shaded  with  violet  purple  on  the  upper  part.  The 
heads  are  of  medium  size  for  a  Cactus  Dahlia,  and 
of  fine  shape,  with  the  florets  projecting  on  all  sides. 
Some  look  upon  this  fine  variety  as  being  a  step  to¬ 
wards  a  blue  Dahlia.  Seed  sowing  and  selection 
may  ultimately  result  in  a  flower  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  blue  in  it.  Both  sorts  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley. 

Delicata. — The  heads  of  this  Cactus  variety 
vary  from  medium  to  large  size,  and  are  of  a 
delicate  but  pleasing  lilac  pink.  The  florets  are 
ovate  or  lanceolate  with  long,  flat  points.  The 
heads  have  a  yellowish  tint  in  the  centre  when  open¬ 
ing,  but  they  soon  give  place  to  the  normal  hue. 
The  variety  was  shown  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Totten¬ 
ham,  and  attracted  some  amount  of  attention. 

Miss  Glasscock. — The  ray  florets  of  this  single 
Dahlia  are  blush-lilac  with  broad,  clear-purple 
edges,  and  are  very  distinct  in  their  way.  They  are 
also  obovate-elliptic,  of  great  breadth,  overlapping, 
and  slightly  recurved  at  the  ends. 

T.  W.  Girdlestone.  —  The  heads  of  this 
are  smaller  than  in  the  last  case,  but  also  single. 
The  rays  are  white  with  deep  crimson-purple  edges, 
and  the  disc  is  yellow.  Both  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex. 

Mrs.  McIntosh. — The  heads  of  this  exhibition 
variety  are  large,  globular,  and  yellow,  shaded  with 
light  crimson  on  the  outer  face  of  the  florets,  which 
has  the  effect  of  giving  the  flower  as  a  whole  a 
buff  yellow  hue.  The  shape  is  good  and  the  centre 
full. 

John  Rawlings.— -In  this  we  have  another  large 
exhibition  sort,  very  full,  regular,  neat,  and  of  a 
uniform  lilac-purple. 

Mrs.  Lewis  Standbridge. — The  heads  of  this 
variety  are  also  of  large  size,  and  golden-yellow 
when  quite  young,  but  as  they  get  older  they  become 
of  a  pale  clear  yellow,  commencing  with  the  outer 
and  older  florets. 

Arthur  Ocock. — Like  the  last-named  this  is  an 
exhibition  variety,  rather  larger  in  size  than  either  of 
the  others,  neat  in  form  with  somewhat  compressed 
florets  of  a  deep  red.  All  the  four  were  shown  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Rawlings,  Romford,  Essex. 

John  Walker. — Amongst  show  varieties  this  must 
take  a  leading  place .  as  a  good  white.  The  heads 
are  of  large  size,  very  neat,  and  the  florets  are 
rounded  at  the  apex  with  cuspidate  tips.  A  stand 
of  blooms  was  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame, 
Oxon. 

All  the  above  received  Awards  of  Merit. 


THE  VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 


Scarlet  Runners. 

In  some  parts  much  difficulty  is  experienced  in  pro¬ 
curing  stakes  for  Scarlet  Runners,  and  except  where 
it  may  be  desirable  to  grow  them  as  much  to  blind 
unsightly  objects  as  for  their  delicious  pods,  I 
would  not  use  stakes  at  all.  At  no  time  since  I  had 
charge  of  a  garden  have  I  ever  staked  Runners 
where  they  were  grown  for  use  alone — topping  back 
the  growths  as  they  require  it,  and  gathering  the 
Beans  as  early  as  they  are  fit  for  use  is  the  only 
attention  we  give  them  after  the  seed  is  sown. 
Two  sowings,  one  at  the  end  of  April  and  other  late 


in  May,  meet  all  our  wants  till  frost  cuts  them 
down,  and  then  the  dwarf  system  has  an  advantage, 
as  protection  can  be  given  in  a  way  which  is  not 
practicable  with  staked  plants.  I  never  grew  Run¬ 
ners  under  glass,  but  think  where  French  Beans  are 
grown  in  cold  frames  or  pits  unheated,  Runners 
might  supplement  them,  as  they  are  more  hard}-  than 
their  relations  Kidney  Beans.  A  line  which  we 
sowed  for  first  crop  has  been  in  flower  for  some 
weeks  back  with  good  effect.  They  are  in  front  of  a 
row  of  dwarf  Dahlias  (3J  ft.  high),  which  have  also 
been  in  flower  since  they  were  planted  out  at  the  end 
of  May.  While  the  Dahlias  are  serviceable  for  hiding 
off  some  low  growing  vegetable  crops  the  Runners 
are  not  insignificant  associates  with  them. — Stirling. 

Potato  s. 

It  would  be  premature  to  attempt  to  give  an  opinion 
as  to  what  the  value  of  the  Potato  crops  is  likely  to 
be  when  lifting  takes  place,  meanwhile  the  vigour  of 
the  shaws,  in  many  parts,  is  almost  unnatural. 
Some  varieties  of  dwarf  compact  growth  under  • 
ordinary  circumstances  have  tops  huge  and  coarse, 
and  where  they  have  been  planted  somewhat  closely 
together  I  fear  the  quality  will  be  inferior.  Where 
the  space  planted  is  of  limited  dimensions  much  can 
be  done  to  let  in  light  and  air  to  the  soil  by  the  re¬ 
moval  of  a  goodly  portion  of  the  tops — they  can  be 
cut  over  under  the  surface  of  the  soil  without 
damaging  the  young  tubers.  The  thinning  practice 
is  not  uncommon,  but  is  done  early  in  the  season 
when  the  growth  is  young  and  tender.  The  most 
serviceable  kind — Sutton’s  Abundance — has  grown 
beyond  recognition,  and  Veitch’s  Ash  Leaf  (procured 
from  a  source  which  warrants  its  being  true)  has 
grown  to  prodigious  proportions,  but  the  crop  is 
excellent  and  the  quality  first-rate  ;  they  were  in  rows 
wide  apart.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
might  be  the  cause  of  the  gross  growth  this  season, 
on  heavy  and  light  soils  and  at  lofty  altitudes  as  well 
as  on  land  level  with  the  sea. — Stirling. 

A  New  Pea. — Superabundant. 

This  is  a  first  rate  variety  which  deserves  its  name, 
and  is  to  be  sent  out  next  season.  It  is  the  result  of 
a  cross  between  Ne  plus  ultra  and  Eckford’s  Fame, 
grows  not  more  than  3  ft.  high,  with  a  long  broad 
handsome  well-filled  green  pod,  which  will  just  suit 
exhibitors,  as  it  has  also  the  Ne  plus  ultra  flavour, 
and  fills  closely  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  pod.  It 
is  also  a  great  cropper,  and  grown  singly  in  bush 
form  as  Mr.  Eckford  has  it  at  Wem,  it  is  a  sight  to 
behold.  It  will  be  found  to  be  an  all  round  first 
class  variety  for  general  use. — W.D. 

A  NEW  CHINESE  LILY 

Lilium  Henryi. 

Undoubtably  the  most  important  of  recent  additions 
to  the  genus  Lilium  is  L.  Henryi,  of  which  our.  illus¬ 
tration  shows  the  inflorescence.  It  was  discovered  in 
Western  China  by  Dr.  Henry,  who  has  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  adding  largely  to  botanical  science  by  the 
numerous  specimens  which  he  has  collected  and  sent 
home  from  that  district.  Dried  specimens  reached 
Kew  in  1888,  and  bulbs  were  subsequently  sent  by 
Mr.  Charles  Ford,  of  the  Hong  Kong  Botanic  Garden. 
Having  flowered  last  year  and  again  this  summer, 
the  horticultural  value  of  this  Lily  has  pretty  well 
been  determined  both  as  a  pot  plant  and  in  the  open 
ground.  It  adds  a  new  species  to  the  Archelirion 
group,  which  includes  such  handsome  Lilies  as  L. 
tigrinum,  L.  auratum,  and  L.  speciosum. 

The  affinities  of  the  plant  are  pretty  close  with  the 
last  named,  while  the  size,  shape  and  colour  of  the 
flower  are  suggestive  of  L.  tigrinum.  The  leaves  are 
scattered  upon  the  stem,  lanceolate,  five  to  seven 
nerved,  of  a  dark,  shining  green,  recurved  and  6  in. 
to  8  in.  long.  The  uppermost  ones  are  ovate,  very 
short,  and  somewhat  crowded  under  the  inflorescence 
as  shown  in  the  illustration.  On  the  whole  they 
would  seem  somewhat  intermediate  between  those  of 
L.  speciosum  and  L.  auratum,  and  therefore  broader 
than  those  of  L.  tigrinum.  The  stems  vary  from 
2  ft.  to  3.V  ft.  in  height,  and  bear  a  corymb  of  two  to 
eight  flowers,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  plant ; 
the  lower  peduncles  often  bear  a  secondary  flower, 
and  as  it  gets  more  established  this  branching  habit 
of  the  inflorescence  may  increase. 

The  flower  stalks  stand  out  at  right  angles  from 
the  main  axis,  and  the  large  blooms  hang  face  down¬ 
wards,  with  lanceolate  recurved  or  slightly  revolute 
segments.  The  latter  are  almost  of  a  uniform  clear 
bright  orange  for  some  time  after  expansion,  with  a 
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few  crimson  spots  and  streaks  on  either  side  of  the 
midrib  on  the  lower  half.  They  also  possess  a  few 
papillae,  or  tubercular  outgrowths  near  the  base,  as 
seen  in  L.  speciosum,  and  the  base  of  the  midrib 
being  green  the  centre  of  the  flower  appears  occu¬ 
pied  with  a  short  six-rayed  star.  The  species  is 
almost  certain  to  become  popular  with  gardeners  and 
others  throughout  the  country. — J.  F. 


and  contentment.  It  is  not  every  industry  that  can 
offer  such  advantages. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  grand  Carlylean 
maxim  was,  “  Produce  !  produce  !  produce  !  "  This 
is  a  splendid  utterance  of  the  wonderful  old  rugged 
prophet  and  sage  philosopher,  whose  writings  are 
rightly  counted  amongst  the  most  precious  treasures 
of  our  literature  and  philosophy.  Carlyle’s  maxim 
is  timely.  Its  counsel  is  greatly  needed  in  our  pre¬ 
sent  age.  It  is  a  healthy  tonic  for  the  present  day 
lassitude — a  stimulus  for  the  weary  languor  which 
seems  to  be  creeping  into  the  labour  ethics  of  the 
end  of  the  century.  My  brief  remarks  find  focus  in 
the  same  idea.  The  fruit  growing  idea  is  “  Produce  ! 
produce!  produce!”  We  are  aiming  at  production. 
And  this  opens  out  the  next  phase  of  the  subject  to 
which  I  must  briefly  allude.  Production  includes  at 
least  two  phases — quantity  and  quality.  Whilst  we 
aim  for  both  we  must  insist  upon  quality.  Let  me 
write  this  out  in  capitals — insist  upon  quality.  There 
is  little  room  now  for,  and  less  profit  upon,  any¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  fruit  that  is  not  up  to  the  mark 
as  to  quality.  Soon  there  will  be  no  ready  market 


for  anything  but  that  which  can  be  branded  “  Ai," 
and  I  believe  the  day  will  never  come  when  good 
fruit,  well  grown  and  carefully  packed,  will  not  find 
an  eager  market  demand  and  a  ready  sale  at  profit¬ 
able  prices,  but  we  have  to  make  steady  and  great 
advancement  in  this  respect.  I  hope  the  day  may 
come  when  fruits  can  be  offered  and  bought  by 
sample,  when  the  fruit  grower  heed  not  stand  idle  in 
the  market  place  behind  his  hampers  waiting  the 
whim  of  the  purchaser,  who  in  his  turn  is  likely 
waiting  for  the  decline  of  the  day  and  corresponding 
decline  of  prices,  a  process  which  often  goes  on  to 
save  the  necessity  of  carting  home  the  unsold  pro¬ 
duce.  Why  not  sell  the  fruit  by  sample  as  grain  and 
other  produce  of  the  earth  can  be  sold  ?  Why  can  I 
not  buy  British  fruit  of  a  certain  brand  and  a  certain 
quality  ?  This  must  come  together  with  improved 
market  methods,  central  agencies,  increased  railway 
facilities,  and  other  llessings  for  which  we  are 


waiting,  and  which  a  future  organization  connected 
closely  with  this  industry  must  take  in  hand  with 
determination. 

There  are  other  questions,  such  as  fruit  preserva¬ 
tion,  upon  which  I  should  have  liked  to  have 
touched,  but  in  a  subject  so  wide  we  must  leave 
certain  tracts  of  interesting  territory  marked  like  the 
maps  of  the  world,  “  unexplored.”  Fruit  as  food 
might  be  favourably  and  profitably  discussed — in  a 
double  sense,  if  you  like — but  this  must  wait  another 
opportunity.  Ihere  are  other  points,  too,  connected 
with  the  industry  from  a  Government  point  of  view 
— as,  for  instance,  the  fact,  that  whilst  the  fishery 
industry  receives  State  aid,  no  such  helpfulness  is 
rendered  to  this,  I  venture  to  urge,  more  important 
industry  of  fruit  growing.  Another  interesting  and 
peculiar  fact  is,  that  whilst  in  some  countries  there 
is  a  Government  supervision  of  orchards,  and  an 
insect  infested  fruit  grove  has  to  be  reported  to 
Government  officials,  so  that  the  plague  may  be 
stamped  out  before  its  harmful  influence  is  extended, 
our  own  Government  at  home  limits  such  pre¬ 
cautionary  measures  to  swine  fever  and  foot-and- 

mouth  disease. 

But  upon  these  and 
other  points  such  associ¬ 
ations  as  the  British  Fruit 
Growers’  Association, 
under  the  auspices  of 
which  I  am  permitted  to¬ 
day  to  address  you,  are 
always  ready  to  seize,  and 
from  this  Association  and 
other  similar  societies 
whose  record  of  past  work, 
though  necessarily  brief, 
as  the  history  of  the  move¬ 
ment  is  brief,  is  as  yet  a 
noble  testimony  to  good 
service  actively  rendered 
with  most  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults — from  this  Associa¬ 
tion  and  other  organisa¬ 
tions  I  look,  with  a  full 
hope,  for  the  better  day 
which  I  am  persuaded  is 
about  to  dawn.  There  are 
pessimistic  growlers  who 
see  puzzles  and  problems 
everywhere,  men  who 
have  neither  peace  nor 
patience,  who  never  get  to 
the  tops  cf  the  mountains, 
but  mope  and  maunder  in 
the  mist  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills,  and  say  solemnly 
and  drearily  that  the  sun 
is  always  obscured  by  the 
rain  cloud,  and  the  breath 
of  the  wind  is  full,  of  a 
blight  curse.  The  Book 
of  Job  is  believed  to  be 
one  of  the  oldest  books 
in  earth's  library,  and 
you  find  Job's  comforters 
were  childrenof  yesterday. 
They  are  with  us  to-day, 
and  they  are  likely  to  be 
here  to-morrow.  We  can 
pity  them,  but  we  can 
also  afford  to  largely 
ignore  them.  To  the  right 
minded  and  the  right 
hearted  this  industry — - 
this  movement  is  a  splen¬ 
did  fact  in  the  world's 
welfare.  We  do  not  consider  the  matter  entirely 
from  a  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  point  of  view. 
In  speaking  of  an  industry  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
this  in  view,  but  there  is  another  side  to  this 
question,  a  most  important  one.  The  future  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  nation,  and  other  nations,  for  the  subject 
is  too  large  even  for  a  nation — it  is  international  in 
in  its  best,  its  highest  aspects — the  happiness  and 
welfare  can  be,  must  be,  largely  influenced  by  an 
extended  practice  of  fruit  growing,  involving  of 
course  an  implied  effect  of  this  system,  a  largely  in¬ 
creased  use  of  fruits  as  the  food  of  the  people. 
There  are  weary  eyes  aching  over  the  needle  night 
after  night,  to  these  there  is  little  to  look  at  of 
this  beautiful  world — only  the  dull  dim  street ; 
there  are  heavy  hearts  which  hear  no  semblance 
to  music,  save  the  dinner  bell  at  the  factory ; 
there  are  languishing  spirits  in  close  crowded 
courts  fainting  for  the  breath  of  the  breeze. 
Toilers  these  in  the  towns  whose  lives  are  almost 
without  hope.  Open  the  gates  of  Arcadia  I 
Lead  the  children  out  into  a  peopled  paiadise. — • 

'  Edmund  J  Baillie)  Chester. 


FRUIT  GROWING  AS  AN 

INDUSTRY. 

(Continued /rom  page  832,  Vol  VII.) 

In  the  matter  of  the  choice  of  kinds  it  seems 
necessary  to  utter  a  word  of  warning  against  the 
practice  generally  followed  of  choosing  a  great 
number  of  different  varieties  for  the  mere  sake  of 
multiplying  sorts.  It  is  much  better  to  select  such 
few  good  sorts  as  will  meet  the  possible  demands 
you  are  called  upon  to  satisfy.  Avoid,  then,  needless 
multiplication  of  kinds.  The  imported  fruits,  as 
received  both  from  America  and  Tasmania  as  well 
as  from  other  Edens  over 
the  sea,  teach  us  this 
lesson  emphatically.  Hav¬ 
ing  named  half  a  dozen 
kinds  you  have  nearly  ex¬ 
hausted  the  types  of  the 
splendid  American  fruits 
which  reach  us,  and 
though  I  would  not  wish 
to  suggest  a  strict  limit  or 
to  define  it  I  would  cer¬ 
tainly  say  it  would  be 
better  in  making  out  a 
list  to  be  nearer  six  than 
sixty,  that  is  of  a  given 
kind  of  any  particular 
fruit,  for  I  am  not  now 
suggesting  that  a  fruit 
grower  should  grow  noth¬ 
ing  else  but  Apples.  I 
would  strongly  urge  that 
he  should  go  in  for  general 
cultivation  of  Apples, 

Pears,  stone  fruits,  berries, 
and  some  of  the  choicer 
vegetables,  including 
Mushrooms  and  Tomatos, 
for  all  of  which  there  is  a 
constant  and  increasingly 
heavy  demand. 

It  is  desirable  to  have 
plans  so  arranged  that  no 
particular  season  is  so 
overcrowded  with  press¬ 
ing  work  as  to  necessitate 
neglect  of  some  other  de- 
partment  calling  for 
labour  and  immediate 
supervision.  In  cases  of 
this  kind  it  is  usual  that 
after  this  over  -  pressure 
there  may  come  a  period 
of  prolonged  feeble  ac¬ 
tivity  until  the  return  of 
the  time  when  a  renewed 
outburst  is  needed  to  put 
matters  upon  a  clear  basis 
again.  This  may  be  said 
in  another  way  by  ex¬ 
horting  the  fruit  grower, 
in  the  language  of  the 

familiar  proverb,  “  not  to  carry  all  his  eggs  in  one 
basket.”  He  should  be  able  to  spread  his  resources 
with  tolerable  evenness  over  the  longer  period  of  the 
working  days  of  the  year,  or  in  the  busy  time  of  the 
preparation  for  the  market  and  the  attendance  there 
will  constitute  such  a  crowded  day  as  will  render 
attention  to  home  duties — to  the  necessary  demands 
of  special  growing  crops— an  irksome  toil,  an 
attempted  futility,  and  must  mean  loss  of  money  and 
repose  of  mind,  of  pleasure,  of  peace,  and  of  profit 
— pleasure,  which  every  man’s  calling  ought  to  give 
him,  or  he  is  better  out  of  it ;  of  peace,  which  every 
man’s  life  must  have  in  some  measure,  and  might 
have  in  fulness  ;  and  of  profit,  without  which  we  are 
unable  to  provide  for  the  stern  necessities  of  an 
existence  demanding  at  least  food,  clothes,  and 
shelter.  With  everything  properly  balanced,  and 
with  due  regard  to  daily  duty,  there  should  follow 
that  best  of  all  rewards  on  the  earthly  plane — health 
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Choice  Plants  in  Flower1. 

Achillea  Millefolium  rosea. — The  ordinary 
white-flowered  form  of  this  plant  is  passed  unheeded 
as  vulgar  and  common,  although  it  would  doubtless 
find  admirers  were  it  a  foreign  instead  of  a  British 
weed.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  beauty  of 
the  rose-coloured  variety,  for  the  ray  florets  although 
short  are  rich  in  hue,  and  the  heads  being  produced 
in  close  flat  corymbs,  the  whole  is  exceedingly 
attractive.  In  several  northern  districts  it  is  one  of 
the  favourites  in  stands  of  herbaceous  flowers.  The 
umbels  are  also  often  used  in  bouquets  of  flowers. 
In  fairly  good  soil  a  succession  of  bloom  is  kept  up 
for  several  months  during  summer. 

Dianthus  Seguieri. —During  the  latter  part  of 
summer  the  border  or  rockery  is  rendered  very  gay 
by  the  large  and  abundant  flowers  of  this  Pink.  The 
petals  are  wedge-shaped  and  of  a  bright  rose,  with 
about  three  crimson  spots  or  sometimes  a  wavy  band 
of  the  same  colour  across  them  a  little  above  the 
base,  and  just  where  they  are  furnished  with  a  beard 
of  hair.  Propagation  should  be  effected  by  means 
of  cuttings  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  because 
nearly  all  the  stems  run  to  flower,  and  there  is  conse¬ 
quently  a  dearth  of  cuttings  at  present.  The  plant 
is,  however,  a  long-lived  one,  throwing  up  fresh 
growth  from  the  same  rootstock  for  a  period  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  at  least  without  any  appa¬ 
rent  diminution  of  vigour.  Nor  does  it  make  much 
increase  during  this  time,  and  the  stems  die  down 
completely  in  winter. 

Silene  MARITIMA  flore  pleno. — The  single  forms 
of  this  plant  is  very  pretty  with  its  large  white 
flowers  and  netted,  inflated  calyx  sometimes  of  a 
deep  red.  The  double  form  is  notable  for  the  great 
size  of  its  flower  heads.  The  stems  are  never  of 
great  length  even  when  grown  in  good  soil,  but  they 
assume  a  spreading  or  almost  procumbent  habit,  due 
in  part  to  the  weight  of  the  large  flowers.  The 
glaucous  or  sea-green  foliage  is  evergreen,  very  neat 
and  conspicuous. 

Helianthus  multiflorus  maximus. — The  stems 
of  this  garden  form  of  H.  decapetalus  are  5  ft.  to 
6|ft.  high,  and  therefore  quite  away  from  the  nor¬ 
mal  character  of  the  old  plant  with  double  flowers, 
and  which  seldom  exceeds  3  ft.,  as  may  be  seen  in 
cottage  and  other  gardens  as  well  as  parks  every¬ 
where  at  the  present  time,  j^he  heads  of  the  plants 
under  notice  are  single  and  measure  4^in.  to  5A  in. 
across,  while  individual  rays  in  two  overlapping  rows 
often  measure  f  in.  to  J  in.  across. 

Epilobium  rosmarinifolium  sericeum. — The 
variety  here  mentioned  differs  from  the  type  in  its 
linear  leaves  being  densely  clothed  with  a  silky 
pubescence,  imparting  to  the  plant  a  hoary  appear¬ 
ance.  The  flowers  are  of  a  soft  rose  colour,  lined 
with  darker  veins,  and  when  produced  in  quantity 
are  very  attractive.  The  stems  vary  from  18  in.  to 
24  in.  in  height,  and  branch  freely  above  the  middle 
so  that  a  small  plant  forms  a  good  bush.  Division 
of  the  rootstock  is  easily  effected  in  spring  or  autumn. 

Bocconia  cordata. — The  abundant  rain  of  the 
past  summer  has  been  very  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  this  plant  as  far  as  height  is  concerned.  In  good 
rich  but  well  drained  soil  the  stems  will  be  developed 
6  ft.  to  8  ft.  high.  The  flowers  are  small  for  a 
Poppywort,  but  numerous,  and  of  a  creamy-white 
and  showy  in  the  mass.  The  large  cordate  and  lobed 
leaves  are  glaucous  above,  whitish  beneath,  and 
attain  such  a  size  in  some  seasons  as  to  have  a  sub¬ 
tropical  appearance.  A  variety  with  smaller,  darker 
coloured  leaves,  and  more  decidedly  straw-yellow 
flowers,  is  sometimes  grown  in  gardens  under  the 
name  of  B.  japonica,  but  the  difference  is  really  very 
little.  The  plant  may  be  increased  from  suckers 
which  it  throws  up  freely  from  the  root,  or  possibly 
by  root  cuttings. 

Helenium  pumilum. — This  is  usually  considered 
to  be  a  variety  of  H.  autumnale,  from  which  it 
differs  by  its  much  dwarfer  stems  (6  in.  to  18  in.)  and 
larger  bright  yellow  flower  heads  with  broad  three 
parted,  overlapping  rays.  The  length  of  time  during 
which  it  keeps  in  bloom  is  remarkable,  and  extends 
from  early  in  summer  till  late'in  the  autumn  provided 
the  plants  are  grown  under  favourable  conditions  in 
good  soil,  with  a  sufficiency  of  moisture,  so  as  to  keep 
the  rootstock  throwing  up  young  stems  which  in 
their  turn  produce  fresh  flower  heads. 


Prunella  grandiflora. — Some  authorities  con¬ 
sider  this  as  a  variety  of  the  common  All  Heal  (P. 
vulgaris)  of  our  meadows  and  pastures.  There  is  a 
wide  difference,  however,  both  in  the  size  of  the 
leaves  and  the  flowers.  The  leaves  of  the  former 
are  oblong  or  ovate  with  a  cordate  base,  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  toothed.  The  large  helmet-shaped  flowers 
are  of  large  size  and  rosy-purple  ;  they  are  produced 
in  terminal  and  auxiliary,  dense  oblong  spikes,  and 
develop  in  succession.  The  plant  is  hardy  and  very 
easily  increased. 

The  Sneezewort  Aster. — When  grown  in  good 
soil  Aster  ptarmicoides  produces  heads  of  an 
appreciable  size  in  terminal  corymbs  that  might 
easily  pass  for  a  species  of  Achillea  resembling  A. 
Ptarmica,  after  which  it  is  named.  Being  now  at  its 
best  it  precedes  the  large  majority  of  the  perennial 
Asters  that  are  of  any  real  decorative  value.  Coming 
as  it  does  when  other  flowers  are  plentiful  it  loses 
much  of  that  appreciation  that  would  pertain  to  it 
if  the  flowering  period  was  October  instead  of 
August.  The  white  rays  surround  a  creamy-white 
disc,  so  that  on  the  whole  the  Sneezewort  is  pretty 
closely  imitated.  The  stems  are  generally  about 
18  in.  high,  and  furnished  with  long,  linear,  deep 
green  leaves.  If  grown  in  a  herbaceous  border  the 
second  line  would  be  the  best  place  for  it.  Increase 
is  very  slow,  a  few  stems  only  being  produced  even 
when  the  plant  has  been  established  for  several  years, 
so  that  no  fear  need  be  entertained  in  introducing  it 
amongst  a  select  collection  of  plants.  A  piece  of  it 
may  be  seen  in  the  collection  now  on  trial  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at 
Chiswick, 


Hotes  on  Fruits. 


Wanted — a  Crop  of  Plums. 

I  should  be  glad  if  the  writer  of  the  item  “  The 
Plum  Crop,”  on  page  808  of  your  last  volume,  could 
tell  me  why,  in  this  fruitful  year  for  Plums,  I  have 
only  four  off  ten  bushes,  averaging  5  ft.  high,  on  a 
south  border,  with  a  wall  and  a  hedge  behind  of  8  ft. 
The  soil  is  inclined  to  clay,  yet  very  porous — to 
write  ‘‘fine,1’  say  decomposed  arenaceous  shale; 
this  was  trenched  3  ft.  deep,  and  well  mixed  with  old 
leaves,  the  cleansings  of  an  old  big  sewer,  and  the 
trees  were  four  years  old  when  planted  four  years 
ago,  yet  they  have  never  borne  one  Plum  till  this 
year,  when  I  find  one  on  Jefferson,  and  three  on 
Victoria.  Besides  this  experience,  I  had  from 
Messrs.  Rivers  a  dozen  cordons,  but  I  have 
never  had  one  Plum  on  them.  The  trees  are  pictures 
of  health,  but  that's  not  satisfaction  enough,  there’s 
no  fruit.  Seeing  in  one  of  your  issues  that  lime  was 
a  good  thing  for  all  stoned  fruits,  I  have  mulched  all 
my  Plums  and  Cherries  with  agricultural  lime,  as  I 
am  tired  of  waiting.  The  trees  are  the  admiration 
of  many  friends  and  gardeners  too,  but  I  want  some 
fruit — if  only  a  little.  Can  anyone  suggest  to  me 
what  to  do  to  induce  its  appearance  ?  So  far  as  I  know, 
the  trees  have  had  every  possible  good  thing,  and 
successful  pruning  to  secure  a  good  tree  to  begin 
with,  still  I  cannot  get  fruit.  All  these  trees  have 
been  root-pruned,  and  those  in  the  border  turned 
completely  round  two  years  ago  to  balance  the  shape 
of  them  ;  they  have  all  been  tied  down  so  that  each 
branch  is  quite  clear  of  all  neighbours.  The  Cherries 
were  year  by  year,  and  this  spring  also,  covered  with 
blossom,  but  not  one  blossom  to  each  Plum  tree ! 
In  this  soil  Apples,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  and 
vegetables  luxuriate  ;  so  do  Roses ;  but  I  have  no 
Plums  ! — the  same  with  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and 
Apricots.  I  have  all  of  them  on  a  south  wall  where 
no  wind  can  reach  them  ;  the  Peaches  flower,  but 
never  set ;  the  Apricots  won’t  condescend  to  blossom 
even  !  I  may  add  that  my  cordons  have  only  15  in. 
of  root  run  in  front.  They,  of  course,  run  in  and 
among  neighbours,  in  a  row  of  thirty,  but  I  have 
dug  down  and  cut  off  all  roots  to  within  15  in.  to 
encourage,  as  I  thought,  fibrous  rooting.  I  want  an 
opinion  of  someone  who,  like  myself,  likes  to  work 
through  for  himself  and  know  the  reason  •*  why.’’ — 
John  Cliff. 


Gypsophila  Elegans. — The  flowers  of  the  various 
species  of  Gypsophila  are  usually  very  small  indi¬ 
vidually,  and  are  seen  to  best  advantage  in  the  mass, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  up  arrangements  of  cut 
flowers.  That  under  notice  has  comparatively  large, 
pure  white  flowers,  and  is  now  extensively  used,  both 
in  the  London  and  Paris  markets,  for  mixing  with 
other  cut  flowers,  and  for  that  purpose  it  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  useful.  We  noted  it  amongst  other  annuals  in 
the  borders  at  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton, 


The  Amateur’s  Garden, 


A  House  for  Tea  Roses. — I  propose  to  plant 
a  span-roof  house,  of  which  I  enclose  a  ground  plan, 
with  Tea  Roses,  and  should  be  glad  of  advice  as  to 
the  best  position  for  the  beds,  their  depth,  the  best 
compost  to  use,  and  the  best  varieties  to  plant,  with 
brief  hints  on  their  management.  The  house  can  be 
heated  up  to  70°  if  required,  and  I  propose  to  plant 
Roses  worked  on  the  Seedling  Briar. — T.  0.  [The 
plan  shows  that  the  house  is  not  very  suitable  for 
growing  Roses.  In  the  first  place  the  hot  water 
pipes  are  so  near  to  the  wall  that  there  would  be  no 
possibility  of  using  it  for  short  climbing  Teas,  such 
as  Marie  Van  Houtte  and  Rubens,  and  however  it 
is  arranged  the  pipes  will  be  among  the  Roses  planted 
out.  If  the  pipes  could  be  laid  up  and  down  a  path 
in  the  centre  of  the  house  it  would  be  worth  while 
going  to  the  extra  trouble.  We  would  advise  a 
centre  path  3  ft.  in  width,  laying  the  flow  and  return 
each  side  of  a  short  wall  say  some  18  in.  in  height. 
This  wall  would  assist  in  forming  a  nice  bed 
for  the  Roses  to  be  planted  out  in.  Another 
plan  would  be  to  leave  the  pipes  as  they  are, 
making  a  couple  of  side  borders  in  the  same 
way  as  suggested,  and  then  plant  out  the  Roses, 
keeping  them  quite  a  foot  from  the  hot  water  pipes. 
The  advantage  of  this  plan  would  lay  in  the  greater 
benefit  of  the  heat  rising  close  to  the  glass,  and  so 
drying  it  off  during  damp  and  muggy  weather.  Less 
heat  would  be  required  this  way  than  if  the  pipes 
were  up  the  centre  part,  but  you  would  lose  the  wall 
room.  Altogether  we  should  choose  the  plan  first 
recommended,  and  use  the  top  of  the  walls  at  the 
sides  of  the  path  to  stand  a  row  of  pot  plants  on.  It 
would  be  possible  to  grow  a  Marechal  Niel  on  one  side 
and  William  Allen  Richardson  on  the  other  ;  these 
strong  climbing  varieties  could  be  trained  up  to  the 
glass  and  spread  fan-shaped  to  right  and  left.  You 
should  not  plant  more  than  one  climber  on  each  side 
of  the  house,  or  you  will  darken  the  house  too  much 
for  the  remainder  of  the  plants.  The  best  kinds  of 
Tea  Scented  Roses  to  grow  in  such  a  house  are, 
Niphetos  (white),  Catherine  Mermet  (pink).  Sou¬ 
venir  d’un  Ami  (pink),  Fransisga  Kruger  (yellow 
buff),  and  Madame  Lambard  (deep  rose  varying  to 
red).  If  you  wish  for  red  Roses,  you  might  plant  a 
Reine  Marie  Henriette  in  place  of  one  of  the  two 
climbers  ;  this  Rose  comes  a  grand  colour  under 
glass,  and  if  treated  similar  to  Marechal  Neil,  will 
flower  equally  as  free.  The  best  treatment  for  all 
climbers  under  glass  is  to  grow  as  much  clean, 
vigorous  wood  as  possible,  getting  this  well  matured, 
when  it  will  flower  from  almost  every  eye  the  follow¬ 
ing  spring.  After  the  flowers  are  secured  cut  the  plants 
back  rather  hard,  removing  most  of  the  wood  that 
has  just  flowered.  This  plan  will  induce  more 
strong  growths,  and  will  also  let  more  light  into  the 
plants  underneath.  As  you  propose  using  plants 
upon  the  seedling  briar  stock,  your  soil  should 
be  of  a  somewhat  stiff  and  heavy  nature.  Turfy 
loam,  with  a  little  clay  well  mixed  amongst  it,  and 
enriched  with  pig  manure,  is  a  famous  compost  for 
Roses  on  this  stock.  Another  good  soil  is  well  de¬ 
cayed  vegetable  refuse,  and  odds  and  ends,  often 
procurable  from  any  rubbish  heap.  Dig  the  bottom  of 
the  bed  deeply,  before  adding  either  of  the  above  soils, 
and  if  the  position  is  a  very  wet  one  you  will  do  well 
to  mix  some  coarse  sand  or  road-grit  amongst  this 
bottom  soil.  Plant  the  Roses  a  little  deeper  than 
they  were  before,  taking  care  that  the  junction  of 
Rose  and  stock  is  well  below  the  soil.  Grow  the 
Roses  as  steadily  as  possible,  and  do  not  use  fire-heat 
more  than  enough  to  keep  the  house  between  550 
and  65°.  Syringe  the  plants  well  upon  all  bright 
mornings,  and  in  spring  and  summer  they  will  bene¬ 
fit  by  an  evening  syringe.  We  always  use  tepid  water 
(70°),  and  have  a  very  little  of  the  best  soft  soap  dis¬ 
solved  in  the  water — this  prevents  mildew  ;  and  if 
you  avoid  too  sudden  changes  in  the  temperature, 
dryness  at  the  roots  and  cold  draughts,  you  will  not 
be  troubled  with  this  worst  enemy  of  the  Rose.  A 
slight  fumigation  upon  two  successive  nights,  im¬ 
mediately  any  aphis  appear,  will  generally  settle 
them.  Do  this  upon  following  evenirgs,  and  be  careful 
not  to  give  it  too  strong  ;  the  syringing  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  will  kill  those  that  were  not  quite  dead  from  the 
-’smoke.  During  very  hot  weather  a  slight  shading 
will  be  needed,  but  as  a  rule  the  more  light  they 
can  receive  the  better.] 
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THE  GARDENING  WORLD. 


GARDEN  RACES  OF  THE 

OPIUM  POPPY. 

The  flowers  of  Papaver  somniferum  are  so  variable 
in  colour  even  in  the  single  state  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  what  was  the  original  colour  of  the 
wild  plant.  It  is  a  native  of  Continental  Europe, 
the  west  of  Africa,  and  extends  over  the  whole  of 
Asia,  and  has  been  introduced  to  Britain  and  North 
America,  where  it  has  established  itself  to  some 
extent.  The  flowers  of  the  plant,  which  has  run 
wild  in  some  parts  of  the  south  of  England,  are 
generally,  bluish-white  with  a  violet  blotch  at  the 
base  of  the  petals ;  but  it  varies  both  in  the  shape  of 
the  capsule,  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  and  seeds. 

Several  of  the  single-flowered  varieties  have 
received  special  names,  and  are  very  distinct  when 
they  can  be  kept  true  to  name,  but  like  all  plants 
which  have  been  under  cultivation  for  generations 
past  they  are  very  difficult  to  keep  true  to  any  type. 
Many  of  the  seedlings  from  any  one  kind  when 
grown  for  a  time  revert,  or  sport,  or  whatever  name 
is  given  to  the  phenomenon,  they  often  show  rogues 
in  a  sowing  which  differ  from  the  type.  A  double 
race,  with  very  full  flowers,  is  grown  under  the  name 
of  Paeoniaeflorum,  from  their  Paeony-like  flowers. 
Another  type  or  strain,  with  fringed  flowers,  is  grown 
under  the  name  of  Murselli ;  while  a  great  many 
growers  simply  disregard  that  name  and  give 
separate  ones  to  fringed  flowers  of  different  colours. 

A  collection  of  numerous  varieties  grown  on  trial 
may  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  at  Chiswick.  Danebrog  is  a  shortly 
fringed,  single-flowered  form,  with  scarlet  petals  and 
a  large  white  blotch  at  the  base  of  each.  From  the 
face  of  the  inner  petals  a  few  curious  fringes  arise 
giving  one  the  impression  that  they  consist  of  sta¬ 
mens  adnate  to  the  petals,  and  free  at  the  apex,  where 
they  are  dilated  and  petaloid.  The  Victoria  Cross 
would  appear  to  be  a  selection  from  Danebrog,  and 
differs  by  having  entire  not  fringed  petals,  which 
may  be  scarlet  or  rose-coloured  with  the  large  white 
blotch  at  the  base  of  each.  Seedlings  are  evidently 
very  sportive,  for  we  sometimes  find  white  ones 
amongst  them.  Similar  variation  occurs  amongst 
the  seedlings  of  Danebrog,  for  the  petals 
are  sometimes  without  fringes  and  sometimes  pure 
white.  The  white  one  has  been  selected  and  named 
White  Danebrog,  but  any  other  name  would  be  more 
appropriate,  for  when  it  loses  the  white  blotches  on 
a  coloured  ground  it  is  no  longer  Danebrog.  The 
types  can,  however,  be  kept  tolerably  pure  by  pulling 
out  the  rogues  as  they  come  into  bloom. 

The  so-called  double  Danebrog  is  a  much-fringed 
and  fully  double  flower,  the  petals  of  which  are  white 
with  scarlet  fringes.  Rawson's  Fringed  and  The 
Mikado  are  both  very  similar  to  the  double  Danebrog, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  define  the  differences. 
We  have  seen  The  Mikado  with  rose-coloured  fringes 
or  something  very  near  it,  so  that  the  difficulty  in 
keeping  these  variable  flowers  in  distinct  colours  true 
to  name  is  no  doubt  considerable.  Probably  it 
would  be  good  practice  to  sow  the  different  kinds  at 
some  distance  apart  in  the  garden  or  seed  ground. 
These  double,  fringed  forms  would  come  under  the 
name  Murselli. 

The  under-mentioned  kinds  would  readily  fall 
under  the  name  Pseoniaeflorum  ;  but  a  number  of 
them,  probably  from  different  growers,  have  other 
names.  French  Steinforth  is  a  close-habited  and 
floriferous  variety  about  18  ins.  high,  with  very 
double  flowers  and  shallowly-fringed  petals  with  red 
or  scarlet  tips.  A  line  of  it  has  a  close  and  massive 
appearance.  Marseilles  splendens  has  large  flowers 
and  rather  broad,  but  not  fringed  petals  ;  the  outer 
ones  are  scarlet,  and  the  inner  ones  purple  stained 
with  red.  The  flowers  on  the  whole  bear  a  con¬ 
siderable  resemblance  to  a  double  Hollyhock. 
Another  very  choice  sort  named  Snowdrift  has  large, 
double,  pure  white  flowers  and  shallowly-fringed 
petals.  Like  the  French  Steinforth  it  is  a  very 
dwarf  and  compact-habited  sort. 

The  Paeony-flowered  white  is  a  tall  and  vigorous 
sort,  with  moderately  broad  but  not  fringed  petals. 
The  Paeony-flowered  scarlet  and  violet  is  also  very 
full,  and  the  claw  only  of  the  petals  is  violet.  The 
Paeony-flowered  brick  red  and  white,  Paeony-flowered 
black,  and  the  Paeony-white  with  a  scarlet 
edge,  do  not  require  description  as  the  names  are  all 
fully  descriptive.  The  Paeony-flowered  pink  is  a 
fringed  variety  of  pleasing  and  attractive  form  and 
colour. 


A  dwarf  variety  named  Chamoise  Rose  has  fully- 
double  flowers  of  a  beautiful  rose  or  salmon-pink  hue. 
The  Chinese  double  dwarf  has  cherry-red  flowers, 
and,  as  the  name  expresses,  it  is  notable  for  its  low 
stature  and  compact  habit.  Another  dwarf  Chinese 
variety  has  pure  white  flowers,  fully  double,  and  very 
early,  as  most  of  the  flowers  had  dropped  and  the 
seed  vessels  were  of  some  considerable  size  by 
the  25th  of  July  last.  The  above  does  not,  by  any 
means,  exhaust  the  number  of  kinds  in  cultivation, 
or  even  all  that  are  grown  under  distinct  names  ; 
but  they  constitute  a  very  fair  nucleus  for  anyone 
who  likes  to  make  a  collection  of  the  cultivated 
races  of  the  Opium  Poppy.  The  flowers,  whether 
single  or  double,  are  now  much  used  for  indoor 
decoration  in  the  cut  state.  They  should  be  cut 
while  yet  very,  very  young,  that  is,  soon  after 
expansion. 

_ _ 

♦ 

PLUMS  AT  CHISWICK. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  number  of  varieties  of 
Plum  now  in  cultivation,  comparatively  few  of  them 
are  cultivated  outside  of  general  collections,  and 
they  are  very  few  in  this  country.  In  private  gar¬ 
dens  they  are  mostly  grown  upon  walls,  where  they 
perhaps  bear  a  more  regular  but  scantier  crop. 
When  grown  in  the  form  of  standards  the  greater 
proportion  of  them  bear  only  in  certain  years,  and 
may  be  entirely  fruitless  for  some  years  in  succession. 
The  crop  is  unusually  plentiful,  however,  this  season, 
and  a  goodly  proportion  of  the  trees  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick  are 
simply  loaded,  while  other  trees  carry  but  a  scanty 
crop. 

The  Victoria  Plum  is  almost  an  unfailing  cropper, 
and  is  a  favourite  with  many  growers  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  fruits  well  as  far  north  as 
Aberdeenshire  when  grown  on  a  wall.  The  trees  in 
the  collection  at  Chiswick  are  grown  as  standards. 
Close  by  Denniston's  Superb,  a  round  yellowish- 
green  fruit,  is  equally  heavily  loaded.  Gisborne’s 
Early,  Bradshaw,  and  Angelina  Burdett  are  in  a 
similar  condition.  Early  Orleans  and  Monsieur 
Hatif  are  said  to  be  synonymous,  but  two  trees  in  the 
collection  here  are  under  the  different  names.  Both 
are  round  purple  fruits  and  heavily  loaded  in  each 
case.  Belgian  Purple  has  a  much  larger  and 
showier  fruit  than  either,  and  the  crop  is  heavy. 
It  is  evidently  well  suited  for  culture  as  a  standard, 
for  it  forms  a  compact,  round-headed  tree  of  slightly 
drooping  habit,  and  being  dwarf  in  stature  it  is  well 
sheltered  from  the  effect  of  wind.  The  Nectarine 
Plum  is  another  free-bearing  sort  something  similar 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  but  is  of  a  duller  purple  hue 
and  less  attractive  although  of  fairly  good  quality. 
Large  Black  Imperial  is  considered  the  same  as 
Bradshaw. 

So  heavily-laden  is  the  tree  of  Oullin's  Golden 
Gage  that  the  branches  are  weighted  down  like 
several  others  requiring  support.  Lawson’s  Golden 
Gage  is  another  golden-yellow  Plum  that  does  well 
in  Scotland.  Imperial  Ottoman  is  also  a  yellow 
variety,  with  round  fruits  of  excellent  flavour  and 
quality.  Better  known  is  that  named  Jefferson,  an 
American  raised  variety  that  now  finds  favour  with 
many  growers  especially  for  Orchard  house  culture. 
The  fruit  is  oval,  dark  yellow,  and  speckled  with 
purple  or  red  next  the  sun.  A  tree  grown  here  as  a 
standard  is  simply  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  the 
fruit,  but  another  tree  in  a  different  part  of  the 
garden  bears  no  fruit  at  all.  The  latter  had  formerly 
been  grown  in  a  pot  and  fruited  well,  but  was 
planted  out  about  eighteen  years  ago  and  has 
scarcely  borne  a  dozen  fruits  since.  The  soil  cannot 
differ  widely  from  that  in  which  the  fruitful  tree  is 
planted,  yet  there  must  be  a  difference  somewhere. 
Possibly  the  confined  state  of  the  roots  in  the  early 
stage  and  the  high  feeding  they  received  acted 
injuriously  on  their  feeding  capacity  afterwards. 

Blue  Gage  is  a  bluish-purple  Plum  of  good  quality, 
but  it  requires  a  drier  season  to  ripen  properly.  The 
great  amount  of  wet  has  caused  the  fruit  to  split.  It 
is  carrying  a  fair  crop,  but  nothing  compared  with 
most  of  the  above-named  sorts,  nor  with  Bryanston 
Gage,  Heale’s  Hybrid  and  Standard  of  England, 
which  are  heavily  loaded.  The  July  Green  Gage  in 
ordinary  seasons  should  be  ripe  by  the  end  of  July, 
but  seems  quite  a  month  later  this  year.  The  fruit 
is  of  medium  size,  roundish  and  blotched  with  red 
on  a  yellow  ground.  The  tree  is  but  lightly  cropped, 
The  fruit  possesses  some  merit  for  dessert  purposes. 
Plums  for  culinary  purposes  enter  largely  into  the 
market  garden  cultures,  and  amongst  them  is  a  large 
oval,  dark  purple  fruited  sort  named  Diamond.  A 
tree  here  is  very  heavily  laden,  but  the  fruit,  which 
has  a  brisk  acidity,  has  not  yet  reached  maturity. 


Hardening  Kiscellany. 


ARISTOLOCHIA  GRANDIFLORA. 

The  huge  flowers  of  this  species  are  as  wonderful  as 
those  of  A.  Goldieana,  and  produced  in  much  larger 
numbers  upon  the  plant.  It  appears  also  to  be  less 
difficult  to  cultivate,  and  may  be  trained  to  the 
rafters  in  the  same  way  as  A.  ornithocephala, 
A.  trilobata,  and  others  of  that  class.  It  was  intro¬ 
duced  from  South  America  in  1841,  or  from 
Guatemala  in  Central  America  according  to  others. 
Possibly  it  may  occur  at  both  places,  for  they  are 
not  widely  distant.  There  is  a  figure  of  it  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  t.  4368  and  4369.  It  is  the 
A.  gigas  of  Lindley,  and  is  figured  under  that  name 
in  the  Botanical  Register  1842,  60,  and  A.  cordifolia  is 
another  synonym.  The  leaves  are  heart-shaped  and 
acuminate.  The  flowers,  however,  constitute  the 
great  feature  of  this  plant,  and  so  large  are  they 
that  the  native  children  on  the  banks  of  the 
Magdalena  river  in  Columbia  amuse  themselves  by 
using  them  instead  of  a  hat.  The  lamina  of  the 
flower  is  broadly  cordate,  ribbed  outside  and  reticu¬ 
lated  with  blackish  purple  on  a  ground  colour  of 
creamy  yellow.  The  tube  is  contracted  in  the 
middle,  but  opens  out  into  a  wide  throat  of  a  velvety 
blackish  purple.  The  flower  also  ends  in  a  tail  2  ft. 
to  3  ft.  long,  and  which  may  well  be  compared  to  a 
Chinaman’s  pigtail  when  worn  by  the  children  as 
above  mentioned.  The  plant  became  lost  to  culti¬ 
vation  soon  after  its  introduction,  but  may  now  be 
seen  flowering  finely  in  the  Victoria  house  at  Kew. 


TRITONIA  CROCOSMlFLORA. 

In  this  fine  hybrid  we  get  the  large  flowers  of  Cro^ 
cosmia  aurea  and  the  brilliant  colour  of  Tritonia 
Pottsii.  The  two  species  named  were  the  parents, 
and  there  can  be  no  question  that  in  the  progeny 
we  have  a  garden  plant  of  exceptional  value.  The 
sword-shaped  leaves  are  abundant,  ascending,  and  of 
a  bright  green  colour.  They  are  considerably  ex¬ 
ceeded  in  height  by  the  flower  scapes,  which  are  2  ft. 
or  3  ft.  high,  according  as  to  whether  they  are 
grown  in  pots  or  planted  out.  The  latter  is  the  best 
way  of  dealing  with  the  hybrid,  as  it  is  equally  as 
hardy  as  the  parents,  and  a  bed  of  it  is  a  grand 
sight  during  the  late  summer  and  autumn  months, 
far  excelling  in  grace  and  elegance  a  bed  of  the  best 
zonal  or  other  Pelargoniums.  The  scapes  are 
slender,  yet  sufficiently  rigid  and  strong  to  support 
themselves  without  staking  of  any  kind,  and  are 
racemose  or  panicled  in  the  upper  portion.  The 
tube  and  external  face  of  the  segments  are  orange- 
scarlet,  or  almost  crimson,  with  the  exception  of  the 
three  inner  segments,  which  are  yellow.  The  inner 
face  of  all  the  segments  is  of  a  bright  orange,  and 
yellow  at  the  base.  A  coating  of  cocoanut  fibre 
placed  over  the  bed  in  winter  serves  to  afford  the 
corms  and  young  leaves  protection,  as  well  as  to 
keep  the  soil  cool  and  moist  in  dry  summers. 


HELICHRYSUM  ARGYROLEP1S. 

The  general  aspect  of  this  species  would  lead  one  to 
suspect  that  it  comes  from  the  Cape,  or  some  simi¬ 
larly  dry  country.  The  specific  name  refers  to  the 
silvery-white  scales  or  bracts  surrounding  the  head, 
and  which,  in  fact,  constitute  the  ornamental  part  of 
the  plant.  The  disc  is  yellow,  as  is  generally  the 
case  with  other  species  of  the  genus.  The  whole 
plant  is  only  9  in.  to  12  in.  high  andj  well  furnished 
with  lanceolate  or  linear,  hoary  leaves.  The  flower- 
heads  may  be  compared  with  those  of  Acrolinium 
roseum  as  to  size,  but  differ  from  them  in  colour ; 
the  leaves  also  differ  to  a  much  greater  extent.  When 
grown  out  of  doors,  the  rockery  would,  no  doubt,  be 
the  best  place  for  it,  ensuring  good  drainage  and  the 
exposure  necessary  for  this  and  other  species  of 
Helichrysum  of  like  habit.  As  a  pot  subject  for 
the  greenhouse  or  hardy-plant  house  it  would,  no 
doubt,  prove  highly  suitable. 


ACHIMENES  TUBIFLORA. 

The  adaptability  of  this  plant  to  different  conditions 
is  somewhat  remarkable.  Some  cultivators  grow  it 
in  the  close  moist  atmosphere  of  a  stove  along  with 
Gloxinias,  Palms,  and  other  subjects  that  delight  in 
plenty  of  heat  and  moisture.  Others  grow  it  in  the 
greenhouse,  while  in  other  cases  it  is  relegated  to  the 
hardy  plant  house  with  equally  good  results.  It  a  is 
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native  of  Buenos  Ayres  in  South  America,  and  our 
experience  of  other  plants  from  that  region  is  that 
they  will  bear  a  pretty  low  temperature  ;  in  fact  they 
prove  hardy  in  the  more  favoured  parts  of  England 
and  in  the  Channel  Islands.  The  flowers  of  the 
plant  under  notice  are  pure  white,  except  when 
grown  in  the  hardy  plant  house  where  it  gets  plenty 
of  light  and  free  ventilation,  The  long  curved  tube 
under  those  circumstances  becomes  slightly  tinted 
with  pink,  but  not  to  such  an 'extent  as  to  detract 
from  the  beauty  of  the  plant.  The  lamina  is  equally 
five-lobed  with  rounded,  slightly  crenate  segments. 
The  leaves  are  oblong  or  ovate-oblong,  crenate  at 
the  margin  and  somewhat  hoary.  The  rootstock  is 
tuberous  as  in  other  species  of  the  genus,  and  the 
stems  and  flower  scapes  together  reach  a  height  of 
2  ft.  to  3  ft.  One  meets  with  the  plant  under  other 
names,  such  as  Gloxinia  tubiflora  and  Dolichodeira 
tubiflora.  Within  the  last  few  years  the  cultivation 
of  the  plant  has  been  greatly  extended. 

LAVANDULA  MULTIFIDA. 

There  are  about  twenty  species  of  Lavender,  some 
of  which  differ  considerably  in  general  appearance 
from  the  common  species  which  is  largely  grown  in 
some  districts  for  the  distillation  of  Lavender-water, 
as  well  as  everywhere  for  garden  ornamentation. 
The  species  under  notice  is  of  a  herbaceous  charac¬ 
ter,  somewhat  spreading  in  habit  and  about  18  in. 
high.  The  leaves  are  light  green  and  once  or  twice 
deeply  pinnatifid,  and  in  this  respect  more  resem¬ 
bling  Verbena  Aublietii  than  the  Common  Lavender. 
The  flowers  are  borne  in  short,  terminal,  square 
spikes,  and  are  of  a  deep  blue  or  violet.  The  plant 
may  be  grown  in  the  herbaceous  border  in  well 
drained  soil,  or  upon  the  rockery.  Being  of  the 
nature  of  a  biennial  it  must  be  raised  from  seeds  one 
year  and  flowered  the  next.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Canary  Islands,  from  whence  it  was  originally  intro¬ 
duced  in  1597.  A  clump  of  it  in  bloom  may  be  seen 
in  the  herbaceous  ground  at  Kew. 

 -  ♦  r  

HARDY  FLOWERS  FOR  A 

LARGE  CONSERVATORY. 

It  is  difficult  sometimes  to  find  plants  of  a  showy  nature 
to  enliven  the  conservatory  during  the  summer  months, 
especially  if  the  building  is  a  large  one,  and  many 
gardeners  are  contented  with  climbers  on  the  roof 
and  some  large  palms  to  give  the  interior  a  furnished 
aspect,  dotting  in  flowering  plants  in  convenient 
positions  and  retaining  the  smaller  flowering  subjects 
along  the  front.  By  the  use-of  several  hardy  or  half 
hardy  biennials  and  perennials  a  very  bright  effect 
can  be  produced  at  a  small  expenditure  of  labour  and 
cost,  as  may  be  seen  at  Sion  House,  where  Mr, 
Wythes  for  some  time  past  has  been  introducing 
different  subjects  of  the  above-mentioned  kinds, 
showing  practically  a  return  to  the  flowers  of  former 
days,  and  which  we  should  like  to  see  more  exten¬ 
sively  employed. 

Easily  obtained  flowers  are  often  regarded  as 
commonplace,  but  the  effect  that  may  be  produced 
with  them  is  handsome  all  the  same.  At  present  the 
cool  ends  of  the  conservatory  are  bright  with  Cam¬ 
panula  pyramidalis  in  various  shades  of  blue  and 
white.  The  plants  vary  greatly  in  height,  as  a  dwarf 
strain  has  been  evolved  and  selected  from  the  type. 
So  dwarf  and  stiff  are  the  stems  in  some  cases  that 
no  staking  is  required  ;  others  tower  up  to  a  height 
of  6  ft.  Some  would  consider  the  dwarf  sorts  a 
deterioration  from  the  type,  as  the  flowers  are  some¬ 
what  crowded,  but  they  form  short  pyramids  of 
bloom  suitable  for  the  front  shelves. 

Interspersed  amongst  the  Campanulas  are  strong 
plants  of  Hydrangea  paniculata  and  H.  hortensis, 
with  large  panicles  of  white  and  pink  flowers  respec¬ 
tively.  The  Cape  Hyacinth  (Galtonia  candicans)  and 
the  Night  Scented  Tobacco  (Nicotiana  affinis)  are 
well-known  subjects  hardly  requiring  description. 
Francoa  ramosa  has  also  seen  good  service  for  many 
weeks  past,  and  different  varieties  of  Campanula 
carpatica  have  been  flowering  continuously  for  the 
past  two  months.  A  group  of  the  above  Bellflowers 
was  recently  awarded  a  Medal  when  exhibited  at  one 
of  the  Drill  Hall  meetings  of  the  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  Ophiopogon  jaburan 
variegatum  and  Eurya  lati  folia  variegata 
impart  a  cheerful  aspect  by  their  foliage  alone. 
Large  plants  of  Livistona  chinensis  and  Phoenix  serve 
by  their  shining  green  foliage  to  set  off  the  colours  of 
the  flowers,  and  make  in  the  aggregate  a  display  to 
which  a  similar  quantity  of  scarlet  and  other  Pelar¬ 
goniums  would  be  tame  in  a  large  house. 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


Cymbidium  Lowianum  Mandaianum, 

We  described  this  variety  under  the  name  of 
C.  Mandaianum  in  vol.  vii. ,  p.  641,  and  when  doing  so 
had  not  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  its  affinity.  The 
description  was  taken  from  a  specimen  received 
direct  from  Messrs.  Pitcher  &  Manda,  of  the 
Hextable  Nursery,  Swanley.  We  observe  that  Mr. 
R.  A.  Rolfe,  of  the  Kew  Herbarium,  has  recently- 
renamed  and  described  it  in  the  Columns  of  a 
contemporary  as  C.  Lowianum  var.  concolor,  a 
proceeding  against  which  we  must  offer  a  protest 
on  the  ground  that  by  right  of  priority 
our  name,  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  owners, 
should  have  been  retained  even  if  sunk  under 
the  specific  name,  as  is  customary  among  botanists 
in  subsequent  revisions  of  genera,  species, 
or  families.  The  uniform  greenish-yellow  colour 
of  the  flowers  renders  the  variety  very  distinct 
for  horticultural  purposes,  and  as  it  differs  in  no 
other  particular  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  purely  a 
garden  plant,  so  that  the  commemorative  name  given 
it  was  just  as  correct  and  applicable  as  any  other. 
For  the  matter  of  that,  the  variety  might  have  been 
named  C.  Lowianum,  Manda's  var.,  and  the  original 
possessor  of  the  plant  would  have  received  that 
distinction  to  which  he  was  entitled: 

Laelia  elegans  blenheimensis. 

The  stems  of  this  Laelia  grow  about  2  ft.  high  and 
terminate  in  one  or  two  broadly  oblong,  rigid  and 
deep  green  leaves  about  8  in.  to  10  in.  long  and  i\  in. 
to  3lin.  wide.  The  sepals  are  oblong  and  pale 
purple,  while  the  oblong-lanceolate,  blunt  petals  are 
undulated  at  the  sides,  rosy-purple  and  finely  netted 
with  darker  veins.  The  three  lobed  lip  has  a  pale, 
almost  white,  tube  and  the  oblong  side  lobes  are 
purple  with  deeper  veins  ;  the  middle  lobe  is  obovate 
— wedge-shaped,  bifid,  undulated  at  the  sides,  of  an 
intense  rich  purple,  and  somewhat  paler  towards  the 
margin.  The  column  is  also  stained  with  purple. 
A  specimen  was  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  25th  ult.  by 
T.  Statter,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  Johnson),  Stand 
Hall,  Whitefield,  near  Manchester,  when  an  Award 
of  Merit  was  accorded  it. 

Zygopetalum  grandiflorum. 

The  pseudobulbs  of  this  plant  are  tetragonal,  about 
3  in.  long,  and  crowned  with  two  or  three  lanceolate 
bright  green  leaves  15  in.  to  18  in.  long.  The  ped¬ 
uncle  bears  one  large  and  showy  flower.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  spreading  ;  the  former  are  lanceolate, 
accuminate,  and  greenish-yellow,  with  brown  veins 
running  along  their  whole  length  ;  and  the  petals  are 
similar,  but  more  decidedly  falcate.  The  lateral 
sepals  are  also  curiously  infolded  at  the  contiguous 
sides  in  the  basal  half.  The  lip  is  three-lobed, 
fringed  at  the  edge,  and  white  with  crimson  lines 
running  along  its  whole  length.  The  crest  is  very 
large  and  prominent  with  deep  acute  teeth,  and  is 
creamy  yellow  lined  with  purple.  The  terminal  lobe 
of  the  lip  is  furnished  with  lines  of  short  white 
fringes  along  the  veins.  The  column  is  large,  white 
and  striated  with  purple  on  the  inner  face  on  a  white 
ground,  and  terminates  in-  two  large  wings,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  anther  cap.  A  Botanical  Certifi¬ 
cate  was  awarded  it  when  exhibited  at  the  Drill 
Hall  on  the  25th  ult.  by  Messrs.  Charles v-orth, 
Shuttleworth  &  Co.,  Bradford,  Yorks,  and  Clapham. 

Cattleya  Behrensiana. 

The  parentage  of  this  Cattleya  was  Lselia  elegans 
crossed  with  Cattleya  Loddigesii.  The  pseudobulbs 
are  club-shaped,  slightly  compressed,  12  in.  long, 
independent  of  the  flower  scapes,  and  attenuated 
below.  In  these  respects  it  points  strongly  to  Laelia 
elegans,  as  the1  stems  of  Cattleya  Loddigesii  are 
cylindrical.  The  form  and  structure  of  the  flowers 
are  undoubtedly  those  of  the  last  named,  while  the 
colour,  especially  that  of  the  terminal  lobe  of  the 
lip,  is  that  of  Laelia  elegans.  There  are  two  or  three 
oblong-elliptic  leaves  terminating  the  stems,  and 
they  are  of  a  bright  green  and  4  m.  to  5  in.  long. 
The  oblong  sepals  are  blush-coloured,  the  lateral 
ones  being  falcate  as  in  C.  Loddigesii.  The  petals 
are  oblanceolate  or  somewhat  cuneate,  crisp  at  the 
edge,  and  pink.  The  tube  of  the  lip  is  strongly 
curved  and  blush  pink  ;  while  the  terminal  lobe  is 
roundly  wedged-shaped,  emarginate,  undulated  and 
crisped  at  the  edge,  and  of  an  intense  purple.  A 
plant  of  this  bigeneric  hybrid  was  exhibited  at  the 
Drill  Hall  on  the  25th  ult.  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  & 
Co.,  St.  Albans,  and  was  accorded  an  Award  of 
Merit. 
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Begonias  Ton  Winter  Flowering. — These  are 
now  getting  numerous,  including  B.  ascotensis,  B, 
knowslyana,  B.  insignis,  B.  digsvelliana,  B.  fuch- 
sioides,  B.  semperflorens,  and  its  grand  variety  B, 
s.  gigantea  carminata,  B.  odorata,  and  others  Of 
the  tuberous  class  B.  socotrana,  Winter  Gem,  John 
Heal  and  Adonis  must  not  be  overlooked,  for  they  are 
very  choice  in  their  way.  The  last  to  flow-er  of  this 
type  is  Winter  Gem.  The  improved  and  hybrid 
forms  of  B.  Frcebelli  will  also  receive  more  attention 
in  the  near  future.  Any  potting  that  may  require  to 
be  done  should  be  accomplished  while  the  light  and 
heat  are  still  good.  Those  who  plant  out  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  kinds  with  the  intention  of  lifting 
them  should  see  to  it  at  an  early  date.  The  plants 
will  then  have  time  to  become  re-established  before 
winter. 

Rockeries  in  Stoves  and  Ferneries.— It  will 
be  necessary  to  occasionally  overhaul  the  plants  that 
are  used  for  the  decoration  of  mounds  and  rockeries 
as  well  as  of  the  back  walls  of  stoves  and  ferneries, 
in  order  to  give  each  kind  its  due  share  of  space  and 
exposure  to  light.  This  will  be  all  the  more  neces¬ 
sary  if  they  were  originally  planted  without  a  due 
regard  to  the  space  they  would  ultimately .  occupy. 
Some  will  have  overgrown  their  space,  and  others, 
it  may  be  of  the  choicer  kinds,  will  be  suffering  by 
being  overgrown  and  shaded.  The  removal  of  a  few 
of  the  shoots,  or  it  may  be  only  a  few  of  the  older 
and  worst  leaves,  may  give  the  necessary  relief. 
Ferns,  Begonias  of  the  B.  rex  type,  Fittonias  and 
similar  things  do  not  require  a  great  amount  of 
direct  sunlight,  but  they  will  last  in  much  finer 
condition  through  the  winter  provided  they  have 
been  well  exposed  to  diffused  light  with  a  due  share 
of  ventilation. 

Propagating  Ferns.— If  it  is  desired  to  propa¬ 
gate  any  particular  kinds  of  Ferns  from  spores  the 
matter  should  be  seen  to  at  once  so  that  the  prothalli 
may  develop  and  be  divided  into  little  tufts  before 
the  approach  of  winter  with  its  bad  light  causing  the 
same  to  damp  off  in  large  numbers.  Young  fronds 
or  plants  will  then  appear  early  in  spring  and  have 
time  to  make  useful  plants  during  the  course 
of  summer.  Several  of  the  Aspleniums  such  as 
A.  bulbiferum,  A.  b.  minus,  A.  viviparum  and  others 
may  readily  be  propagated  by  layering  the  old  fronds 
on  the  surface  of  seed  pans  with  or  without  a  pane 
of  glass  for  a  covering,  and  detaching  or  leaving 
them  in  connection  with  the  mother  plant.  A  bed 
of  cocoa-nut  fibre  in  the  propagating  pit  would 
answer  the  purpose  of  layering  the  fronds  admirably. 
When  well  rooted  the  young  plants  may  be  potted 
off  separately. 

Gloxinias  and  Streptocanpus. — Anynumberof 
young  plants  of  these  may  now  be  obtained  by  making 
cuttings  of  the  leaves  and  inserting  them  whole  or 
cut  into  suitable  lengths  in  pots  or  pans  of  light 
sandy  soil,  and  placing  the  same  in  the  moist 
atmosphere  of  a  stove  or  propagating  pit.  In  this 
way  choice  and  new  kinds  may  be  increased  true 
to  name,  which  seed  sowing  would  not  always 
insure.  The  tubers  formed  should  be  kept  in  the 
soil  all  winter  to  prevent  their  becoming  shrivelled. 

Nerines  and  Belladonna  Lilies. — Bulbs  of 
this  class  should  be  potted  up  at  once  when  received 
as  they  commence  to  flower  a  little  later  on.  Water 
the  soil  immediately  after  potting  and  stand  the 
plants  out  of  doors  in  a  sunny  sheltered  spot, 
covering  them  with  some  cocoa-nut  fibre.  If  so 
desired  the  Belladonna  Lilies  may  be  planted  along¬ 
side  of  a  stove  or  other  heated  structure  where  the 
heat  from  the  wall  will  contribute  to  their  safety 
during  winter.  The  border  in  which  they  are 
planted  should  be  a  narrow  one,  so  that  all  the  bulbs 
may  come  within  the  heat  radius. 

Roses. — Examine  the  Roses  which  were  budded 
at  the  proper  season  to  see  which  have  taken.  The 
ties  will  have  to  be  removed  to  allow  the  proper 
swelling  of  the  stem,  and  the  shoots  beyond  the  bud 
removed  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  latter. 
Should  mildew  make  its  appearance,  a  very  likely 
occurrence  during  the  present  damp  weather,  dust 
it  with  sulphur  to  check  it  from  spreading,  otherwise 
the  stems  cannot  be  expected  to  finish  their  growth 
and  lay  by  sufficient  reserve  matter  to  flower  well 
next  year.  Give  supplies  of  manure  water  to  all 
choice  kinds. 
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Cinerarias  and  Calceolarias. — The  earliest 


COVENT 


GARDEN  MARKET. 


batch  of  Cinerarias  should  be  urged  forward  by 
shifting  into  larger  pots.  Good  fibrous  loam,  leaf 
soil  and  dried  cow  manure  will  make  a  compost  of 
a  suitable  nature  provided  the  drainage  is  good  and 
sufficient  sand  is  used  to  keep  the  whole  porous  and 
open.  The  first  sowing  of  herbaceous  Calceolarias 
should  be  ready  to  pot  off  singly  in  small  pots.  For 
the  first  potting  a  lighter  soil  will  suffice  than  in  the 
case  of  Cinerarias. 

Vines.— Ventilation  will  have  to  be  given  by  night 
&s  well  as  by  day  to  assist  ripening  fruit  to  colour 
properly  and  develop  its  flavour.  Should  birds  be 
troublesome  the  ventilators  should  be  covered  with 
h  piece  of  netting.  The  floors  and  surface  of  the 
border  should  be  damped  down  two  or  three  times  a 
day  in  bright  weather,  but  not  at  all  when  dull  and 
rainy.  Do  not  spare  the  syringe  or  garden  engine  in 
houses  where  the  fruit  has  been  gathered,  otherwise 
the  red  spider  will  soon  gain  a  footing. 


September  2nd. 

Fruit,— Average  Wholesale  Prices 

.  ,  s.ds.d.  I  s.  d.  s,  ii. 

Apples...  per  J-sieve  1030  Pine  apples,  Eng. ,  lb. 

Currant, blk. ,4-sieve  ;  —St.  Michaels,  each  2650 

—red . 4-sieve  Peaches  . perdoz.  10  60 

Grapes  . per  lb.  10  30  Plums .  4-sieve  1336 

Kent  Filberts  loolb,  30  0  35  0  Tasmania  Apples, 

Nova  Scotia  Apples  1  per  case  10  0  14  0 


Vegetables.— Average  Retail  Prices. 


r.  d,  s,  d. 

Al'tichokesGlobedoz.  30  60 

Asparagus . per  100 

Beans,  French,  perlb.  04  06 

Beet . per  dozen  20  30 

Cabbages  ...  perdoz.  j  6  26 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  o  G 
Cauliflowers, English, 

per  doz.  30  60 

Celery . per  bundle  2  6 

Cucumbers  . each  06  09 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  G  30 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Herbs  . per  bunch  02  06 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  1  0  16 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  20 

Onions . per  bunch  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  1  6 
Smallsalading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ...  3  6 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  o  6  10 

Turnips . per  bun.  o  G 


x^iiuivc,  ricnwi,  uui.  ^  u  j  u  runups . per  Dun.  0  ti 

Potatos.— Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  loos,  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


- - 

Que$Tion$  add  An$uieR$. 

Seedling  Carnation. — Carnation  ;  Your  seedling 
Comes  under  the  denomination  of  a  yellow  ground 
Picotee,  and  is  a  very  pretty  one  with  the  advantage 
of  not  splitting  its  calyx,  the  fault  of  so  many  of  the 
yellow  ground  varieties.  The  crimson-scarlet 
feathering  on  the  edge  of  the  petals  is  very  bright. 
A  good  decorative  variety. 

Names  of  Plants. — J.  Clark  :  Digitalis  ferru- 
ginea,  a  very  old  plant  introduced  from  Italy  in 
1597. — S.  T. :  1,  Lilium  speciosum  rubrum  :  2,  L. 
speciosum  Kratzeri.  Herbert  Morris:  The  Dcfdder, 
Cuscuta  Epithymum,  growing  on  Ulex  nana. — J.  K.  : 
1 ,  Abelia  rupestris ;  2,  Plumbago  Larpentae ;  3, Clematis 
Jackmanni;  4,  Jasminum  officinale;  5,  Sibthorpia 
europsea. 

Lifting  Onions. — Amateur  :  The  continued  and 
heavy  rains  have  tended  to  keep  Onions  growing 
later  than  usual,  and  in  some  cases  a  second  growth 
has  set  in.  You  can  hasten  the  process  of  matura¬ 
tion  by  bending  down  the  tops  at  the  neck.  It  is 
useless  to  attempt  this  with  thick-necked  specimens, 
because  they  would  keep  but  a  short  time,  even  if 
they  ripened  at  all.  They  should  be  left  in  the 
ground  and  pulled  for  use  as  required.  After  the 
stems  of  the  others  have  partly  dried  down  the  bulbs 
should  be  pulled  and  laid  upon  a  hard  surface  in  a 
shed  or  similar  place  where  they  will  receive  a 
current  of  air  to  dry  them,  while  at  the  same  time 
protected  from  wet.  Those  with  leaves  to  them 
might  be  tied  in  bunches  and  hung  up  in  a  cool,  airy 
place. 

Transplanting  Pyrethrums. — J.  L.  :  The  opera¬ 
tion  may  be  accomplished  at  once  as  the  ground  is 
sufficiently  moist  to  prevent  the  leaves  from  flagging 
to  any  extent.  Cut  down  any  flower-stems  which 
may  have  been  thrown  up  as  the  result  of  a  second 
growth.  The  crowns  may  also  be  divided  if  so  de¬ 
sired-  Pulling_  them  apart  with  the  hand  is  much 
better  than  chopping  them  either  with  a  spade  or 
trowel,  as  fewer  roots  get  damaged  thereby.  Every 
separate  crown  or  tuft  of  leaves  with  a  few  roots  may 
be  used  if  you  require  a  large  stock,  but  if  near  a 
large  town  it  would  be  advisable  to  pot  up  the  pieces 
in  small  pots  till  spring,  placing  them  in  a  frame 
where  they  may  be  more  directly  under  the  eye. 
Larger  pieces  in  the  open  ground  will  get  established 
before  the  approach  of  winter. 

Begonia  Seedlings. — H.  Slack  :  You  may  lift  the 
seedlings  at  once  which  you  wish  to  preserve  and 
pot  them  in  good  soil.  In  removing  them  from  the 
ground  retain  as  much  of  the  soil  about  the  roots  as 
you  can,  and  the  plants  will  soon  commence  to  grow 
again  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Under  glass  they 
can  be  kept  growing  and  flowering  for  some  time 
after  those  out  of  doors  have  been  cut  down  by  frost, 
and  by  that  means  you  will  be  better  able  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  true  character  and  value  of  your  plants.  A 
second  summer’s  growth  will,  however,  be  necessary 
to  realise  what  the  plants  are  capable  of  doing  after 
t-he  tubers  attain  a  good  size.  Seedlings  of  the  first 
year  afford  only  an  indication  of  what  they  may  be. 

Communications  Received. — J.  T. — A.  D.  W. — 
T.  W.  N.  O.— T.  S.  W.— H.  J.  J.— G.  A.  D.—  A.  P. 
— E.  J  B.— F.  G.—  J.  P.— W.  D.— J.  Kipling— 
A.  O.—  Omega — T.  Meehan — J.  D. — A.  G.  S.  (next 
week) . 

-r*«-  

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Benjamin  SoDdy,  243,  Walworth  Road,  S.E. — 
Choice  Dutch  Bulbs, 

W,  P.  Laird  &  Sinclair,  Dundee.— Dutch  Flower¬ 
ing  Bulbs. 

Charles  Turner,  Slough,— Dutch  and  other 
choice  Bulbous  Roots. 

Robert  Veitch  &  Sons,  54,  High  Street,  Exeter. 
— Dutch  Bulbs  and  other  Flower  Roots. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi  ...doz.  6  o  12  o 
Bouvardias...per  doz.  8  o  12  o 
Calceolaria... per  doz.  40  60 

Coleus . per  doz.  30  60 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  40120 

Dracasna  term.,  doz.  24  o  36  o 
Dracfenaviridis.doz.  9  o  18  0 
Evergreens, invar.doz  6  o  24  o 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  o  18  o 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  o  60  o 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Heliotrope,  per  doz.  40  60 
Hydrangea,  per  doz.  9  0  24  o 
Liliums, various,  doz.  12  o  30  0 
Marguerites,  per  doz.  6  o  12  0 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  40  60 
Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  21  o 
Pelargoniums  ...  doz.  60  90 

— scarlet . per  doz.  20  40 

Rhodanthea,  per  doz.  40  60 


Cut  Flowers.— Average 
s.  d.  s.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  20  50 
Asters,  doz.  bunches  30  60 
„  French  „  ■ 90120 

Bouvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  20 
—  per  dozen  bunches  40  60 
Dahlia,  doz.  bunches  20  40 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  20  40 
Gardenias  12  blooms  16  40 
Gaillardia,  doz.  bun.  20  40 
Heliotropes, 12  sprays  03  06 
Lavender,  doz.  bun.  40  60 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  20  40 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  20  40 
— ■  various,  doz.  blms.  10  20 
MaidenhairFern,i2bs.  4  090 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  16  40 


Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 
I  Mignonette...  12  bun.  16  30 
Myosotis.  .doz.  bchs.  20  40 
Pansiee,  doz.  bunches  10  20 
Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  04  09 

—  scarlet...  12  sprays  03  06 
Poppies,  various,  doz.  16  40 
Primula,  double,  bun.  06  10 
Pyrethrum,  doz.  bchs.  20  40 
Roses,  yellow,  dozen  20  40 

—  mixed...  doz.  bch6.  16  40 

—  Red . doz.  bchs.  20  60 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  06  10 

—  Tea . .  per  dozen  10  30 

Stephanotis,  dz.  spys.  20  30 
Sweet  Sultan, doz.  bh.  20  30 
Sweet  Peas,  doz.  bhs.  16  30 
Tuberoses,  per  doz.  03  06 


count  tie  iintts. 
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DUTCH  &  GAPE  BULBS  &  PLANTS, 

Direct  from  the  Growers  at  Growers’  Prices. 


ROOZEN  BROTHERS,  Overveen,  Haarlem,  Holland. 

TVELIVEREB  entirely  free  In  Aberdeen,  Belfast,  Bristol, 
■L"/  Cardiff,  Cork,  Dover,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
Gloucester,  Goole,  Grangemouth,  Greenock,  Grimsby, 
Guernsey,  Harwich,  Hull,  Isle  of  Man,  Leith,  Limerick. 
Liverpool,  London,  Londonderry,  Middlesbro’,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  Southampton,  or  any  other  port 
in  direct  communication  with  Rotterdam  or  Amsterdam. 

Orders  over  £2  10s.  sent  free  to  destination  to  any  place  in 
England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland.  Club  (joint)orders  for  the  same 
amount  also  delivered  free  to  destination.  No  charge  for  pack¬ 
ing  orpackages. 

Full  particulars  of  our  enormous  collection  of  Bulbs,  with 
List  of  splendid  Novelties,  will  be  found  in  our  new  List  fot 
1891,  88  pages  in  English,  which  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants 
post  free. 

ROOZEN  BROTHERS,  Overveen,  Haarlem,  Holland. 


JOSHUA  LK  CORNU  &  SOIST’S 

IEPQCV  FRUIT  TREES 

jLiiOLI  and  ROSE  TREES. 

CARRIAGE  PAID.  PACKED  GRATIS.  An  immense  stock 
of  strong,  healthy,  well-rooted  trees.  Before  ordering,  be  sure 
to  write  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

CORDONS  A  SPECIALITY. 

Roses  Wonderfully  Cheap.  The  finest  that  money  can  buy. 

HIGH  VIEW  TtURSEFtlES,  JERSEY, 


FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

Awarded  R.H.S.  Gold  Medal,  Fern  Conference,  July,  1890; 
Silver  Cup,  R.H.S.  Show,  May,  1890;  Silver  Medal,  Shrews¬ 
bury,  August,  1890  ;  Silver  Medal,  Edinburgh,  September,  1890. 

The  finest  collection  in  the  Trade.  Partially  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  1400  species  and  varieties  free  on  application. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  (No.  21), 

Containing  120  Illustrations  and  much  valuable  information  on 
the  cultivation  of  Ferns,  ONE  SHILLING  and  SIXPENCE. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY, 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 


BAMBOOS 


As  Flower  and  Tree  Supports,  for 
Garden  and  Greenhouse,  are  far 
superior  to  the  old-fashioned  and 
unsightly  wooden  stakes,  and, 
having  a  naturally  glazed  surface,  do  not  rot  in  the  ground. 


: in.  thick 


2+ 

27 

45 

45 

45 


2/6  gross 
3/-  •> 

3/6  „ 

5/-  .. 

7/-  » 

9/-  „ 

All  sizes  up  to  35  ft. 


5  ft.,  J  in.  thick 

6  „  § 

7  „  I 
9  1,  I 

12  ..  I 

17 

ong  and  6  ins.  thick. 


2/6  dozen 
3/- 

3'6  „ 

A  I-  •. 

8/-  „ 

3/-  each. 


FULL  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICE  LIST  on  application. 
SPECIALITY. — Our  Popular  5s.  Bundle  of  12  dozen  Canes, 
assorted,  from  18  inches  to  7  feet  long,  most  useful  garden 
assortment. 

FISHER  &  SHARPE,  172,  Queen  Victoria  St,  London. 


DUTCH  FLOWER  BULBS, 

MISCELLANEOUS  BULBOUS  AND 
TUBEROUS  ROOTED  PLANTS. 

The  NEW  CATALOGUE  (8ist  year)  of  these  articles  (No. 
509)  of  E.  H.  KRELAGE  &  SON,  Nurserymen.  Seedsmen,  and 
Florists  to  the  Court,  HAARLEM  ( Holland),  has  been  published 
and  will  be  sent  Post  Free  and  without  charges  to  all  who  apply 
for  it  by  prepaid  letter  direct  to 

E.  H.  KRELAGE  &  SON,  Haarlem,  Holland. 


CONWAY  G.  WARNE, 

Successor  to  JOHN  MATTHEWS , 

Royal  Potteries,  WESTON-SUPER-MARE, 

FOR 

FLOWER  POTS 

And  HORTICULTURAL  POTTERY 
of  all  descriptions. 


SITUATIONS. 

To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  requiring  Land 
Agents,  Stewards,  Bailiffs,  or  Gardeners. 

T  AMES  CART  ER  &  Co.  have  at  all  times 

J  upon  their  Register  reliable  and  competent  MEN,  several 
of  whom  are  personally  well  known  to  Messrs.  Carter.  En¬ 
quiries  should  be  made  to  237  and  238,  HighHolborn,  W.C. 


Cfjs  DurltL 

SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  is.  for  first  line,  and6rf.for 
every  nine  words  after.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch  6s.; 
per  column  (r2  ins.  long),  £3  5s. ;  per  half-page,  £5  ;  per  page, 
£9.  Special  quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and 
others  Wanting  Situations,  thirty  words  for  is.  6 d.,  prepaid. 

Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  B.  Wynne, 
at  the  Drury  Lane  Post  Office,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week,  and  also 
"Stop  Orders,"  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  tfti 
first  post  on  Wednesday  Morning. 

Subscription  (including  postage)  :  3  months,  is.  8 d. ; 
6  months,  3s.  3 d. ;  12  months,  6s.  6 d.,  prepaid. 

Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  countries  in  the  Postal 
Union,  8s.  8 d.  per  annum,  prepaid. 


SPECIMEN  COPY,  POST  FREE  1  id.  - 
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THE  GARDENING  WORLD 


September  o,  1891. 


Tor  Destroying  Weeds  on  Garden  Walks, 
Carriage  Drives,  Roads,  Stable  Yards,  etc. 
Saves  more  than  twice  its  cost  in  Labour. 
No  Smell.  No  disturbance  of  the  Gravel. 

One  application  will  keep  the  Walk  clear  of  Weeds  for  at 
least  18  months. 

Recommended  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Head,  Superintendent  Crystal 
Palace  Gardens;  Mr.  J.  Press,  Head  Gardener,  Alexandra 
Palace  ;  Mr.  J.  Bell,  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  Gardener;  the 
Empress  Eugenie’s  Gardener,  Mr.  E.  S.  McLaurin,  and  others 
The  solution  is  applied  with  an  ordinary  watering-can. 
Prices,  in  i  and  2-Gal.  Tins,  2 s.  per  Gal.  (Tins  included) ;  in 
5-Gal.  Drums,  is.  6 d.  per  Gal. ;  10,  15,  and  20-Gal.,  is.  4 d.  per 
Gal.  Special  quotations  for  large  quantities.  Carriage  paid 
on  10  Gals,  and  upwards. 

WW’Used  in  the  proportion  of  one  gallon  to  25  gallons  of  water. 
PLEASE  NOTE. — We  have  made  no  change  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  or  composition  of  our  WEED  KILLER. 

The  “ACME”  CHEMICAL  CO,, 

TUNBRIDGE,  KENT,  ' 

And  CARLTON  STREET,  BOLTON,  LANCASHIRE 


CUTBUSH’S  MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 


Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel  (is.  extra 
bushel  for  package),  or  6 d.  per 
;  free  by  Parcel  Post,  is. 

None  genuine  unless  in  sealed  pack¬ 
ages,  and  printed  cultural  directions 
enclosed  with  our  signatures  attached. 

New  publication,  “  Mushrooms,  and 
How  to  Grow  Them,”  by  Luke  Ellis, 
should  be  read  by  everyone  interested 
in  the  growth  of  Mushrooms.  Price  6 </., 
free  by  post,  jd. 


WM.  CUTBUSH  Sc  SON, 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants. 

HIGHGATE  NURSERIES,  N.;  &  BARNET,  HERTS 


B  flA  BENTLEY’S  mNA 

“WEED  DESTROYER/- 


Mr.  E.  MOLYNEUX,  Swanmore  Park  Gardens,  writes : — 
"  I  am  much  pleased  with  the  Weed  Killer.  In  addition  to 
killing  the  Weeds  effectually,  the  gravel  on  our  paths  is 
rendered  particularly  bright  by  its  use.” 

Mr.  J.  HUDSON,  Gunnersbury  House  Gardens,  writes: — 
“I  am  glad  to  say  the  Weed  Destroyer  has  given  us  every 
satisfaction  ;  it  proved  most  effectual,  and  is  a  great  saving  of 
time  and  labour.”  - 

In  3-gallon  Drums,  5s.  6d.  I  12-gallon  Casks,  19s.  Od. 
In  6  „  „  10s.  Od.  |  18  „  „  27s.  6d. 

40-gallon  Casks,  £2  10s.  All  Carriage  Paid. 


—Sole  Manufacturer — 

JOSEPH  BENTLEY, 

Chemical  Works,  BARROW-ON-HUMBER,  HULL. 


“PICRENA,” 

THE  UNIVERSAL  INSECTICIDE, 

SAFE— ECONO  MIC  AI _ EFFECTUAL, 

FOR 

GREEN  and  BLACK  FLY,  AMERICAN  BLIGHT,  RED 
SPIDER,  CAMELLIA  SCALE,  MEALY  BUG,  BROWN 
and  WHITE  SCALE,  WORMS,  WOOD  LICE,  &c. 


"15,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  15th  July,  1887. 

“  Dear  Sirs — I  have  thoroughly  tested  a  sample  of  a  new 
Insecticide  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  send  me.  At  the 
rate  of  1  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  950  I  find  it 
kills  Green-fly  immediately.  Double  this  strength,  or  2  ozs.  to 
gallon  at  120°,  seals  the  fate  of  Scale  of  all  sorts  in  a  few 
seconds  ;  while  3  ozs.  to  gallon  at  same  temperature  effectually 
dissolves  Mealy  Bug,  and  so  far  as  I  have  yet  observed,  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  injury  to  leaf  or  flower,  and  it  is  withal  a  most 
agreeable  compound  to  work  with.  All  our  insect  remedies 
are  applied  through  common  syringe  or  garden  engine,  a  much 
severer  test  of  efficiency  than  when  applied  by  hand-washing 
or  spray. 

“I  remain,  Dear  Sirs,  yours  truly  (signed)  A.  MACKENZIE. 

{Of  Messrs.  Methven  &  Sons.) 

'“Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway, 
London,  7 th  January,  1888. 

“Gentlemen — I  have  given  your  Insecticide,  ‘  Picrena,’ a 
good  trial  in  competition  with  many  others.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  I  have  found  it  more  effectual  in  destroying  Mealy  Bug 
and  other  insects  than  anything  we  have  used.  It  ought  to 
command  a  good  sale. 

(Signed)  “  B.  S.  WILLIAMS.” 


Sold  by  Chemists,  Nurserymen,  and  Florists. 

In  Bottles  at  is.  6 d.,  2 s.  6 d.,  and  3 s.  6d. ;  in  tins  (1 
and  2  gallons),  10s.  6  d.  and  20  s.  each;  in  quantities  of 
5  gallons  and  upwards,  gs.  per  gallon. 

prepared  only  by 

mmm,  flsckubt  & 

Chemists  to  the  Queen,  EDINBURGH. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS — 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS  &  SON, 

Victoria  &.  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London. 

AND 

WM.  EDWARDS  &  SON, 

57,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London. 


HORTICULTURAL 

GLASS!  GLASS!!  GLASS!!! 

Free  on  Rail  in  London,  packages  included. 


15  oz.  100  ft.  21  oz.  ico  ft.  15  oz.  200  ft.  21  oz.  200  ft. 
4ths.  9/6  13/-  18/6  25/- 

3rds.  11/-  14/6  20/6  27/6 

The  following  is  a  list  of  sizes  always  in  stock  : — 10  x  8—12  x  9 
12x10 — 1  ix  10— 13X  11 — i8x  11 — i6x  12 — i8x  12 — 20X  12 — 17X  13 
20  x  13  —  18  x  14  —  20  x  14  —  22  x  14  —  22  x  15  —  20  x  16  —  24  x  16 
20  x  18 — 24  x  18.  Glass  cut  to  any  size  required,  15  oz.,  i%d.  per 
ft.;  21  oz.,  2 \d.  per  ft.  Large  sizes  tor  cutting  up,  15  oz.,  per 
case  of  300  ft.,  26s. ;  21  oz.,  per  case  of  200  ft.,  265.  All  glass  cut 
and  packed  in  own  warehouses,  and  put  on  rail  free  of  charge. 
Quality  of  glass  and  careful  packing  guaranteed. 

Special  quotations  given  for  large  quantities.  Have  a  cash 
estimate  of  me  before  ordering  elsewhere.  Putty  prepared 
especially  for  Greenhouse  work,  js.  6 d.  per  cwt.  Every  descrip¬ 
tion  of  prepared  horticultural  timber,  forprices  see  list  post  free. 


WIUI&M  COOPER, 

GLASS  IMPORTER, 

751,  Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E. 


THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(PATENTED). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floral  Decorators. 
Price,  per  dozen,  3s.  9 d.,  post  paid. 

TO  BE  HAD  OF 

-A.LIF'IRylEID  OITTRAM, 

7,  MOORE  PARK  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 


BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 


E  P  PS’S 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST  OR  SUPPER. 


m.0  tMA* 


THE 

“PERFECT” 

WEED  KILLER 


Unrivalled  for  Destroying  "Weed3  on 
Garden  Walks,  Carriage  Drives, 
Stable  Yards,  etc- 

Recommended  by  the  entire  Horticultural  Press. 
Supplied  to  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Works, 
and  used  regularly  at  Kerr  Gardens,  etc. 

Prick-. 

Gallon  2/,  5  gal.  1/9,  10  gal.  1/0,  40  gal.  1/4  per  gaL 
Carriage  paid  on  10  gallons  and  upwards. 

Used  in  the  proportion  of  1  gallon  to  2o  gallons  of  Water. 

Sole  Manufacturers :  Tiie 

HORTICULTURAL  &  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

AVorks:  9!  MILTON  ST.,  GLASGOW. 

Caution. — Please  careful  y  note  our  name ,  address , 
and  trade  mark,  and  do  not  be  deceived  by  imitations  and 
apparently  lower  prices  of  inferior  articles.  Our  manu¬ 
factures  cannot  be  obtained  genuine  at  Tunbridge ,  Kent , 
except  from  our  Agc/its,  Messrs.  YVibmxk  &  Wakdlsy, 
Chemists  there. 


GREENHOUSES. 

Everything  Complete  from 
50/-  to  £250. 

Send  for  complete  New  Illus 
trated  List,  post  free. 

W,  COOPER, 

751e,  Old  Kent  Road, 

LONDON,  S.E. 


PATENT  HOT  WATER  APPARATUS 

FOR  GREENHOUSES,  &c. 

C3-A.S  OR  OIL  ONLY. 

Call  and  see  them  in  operation  in  the  best  Orchid  House  in 
London  (on  our  own  premises),  fitted  with  our  patent  Fog 
Annihilator,  and  prepare  for  cold  and  foggy  weather.  Circulars 
free.  Illustrated  catalogue  of  Novelties,  three  stamps. 

C.  TOOPE,  F.R.H.S.,  &.  SON, 

STEPNEY  SQUARE,  HIGH  STREET,  STEPNEY,  E. 


Messrs.  Dicksons,  Limited,  Chester,  write  :  “  The  Flower  Pots  you  have  so  largely  supplied  us  with  are  light,  strong,  and 
well  made,  and  in  every  respect  highly  satisfactory.” 


Messrs.  Richard,  Smith  &.  Co.,  Worcester,  write  :  “  We  beg  to  say  that  we  are  highly  satisfied  with  your  1  Garden  Pots, 
they  are  well  made,  light,  yet  strong,  and  we  like  them  better  than  any  other  we  have  ever  used  ” 

Mr.  William  Bull,  536  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  writes:  “For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  been  using  your 
'  Garden  Pots,'  and  still  find  them  the  best  and  cheapest.” 

Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World.  No  Waiting.  Millions  in  Stock.  Carriage  and  Breakage  Free  on  £10  Orders.  Half  Carriage 

on  £5  Orders.  Samples  Free. 


The  GARDENING  WORLD. 

ESTABLISHED  1884=. 

Price  One  Penny;  Post  Free,  Three-halfpence. 

Subscription  (including  postage):  Three  Months,  Is.  8d. ;  Six  Months,  3s.  3d.;  Twelve 
Months,  6s.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union,  8s.  8d.,  per  annum,  prepaid. 

A  Red  Wrapper  denotes  Expiry  of  Subscription. 

Subscription  Form. 

To  the  Publisher  of  “THE  GARDENING  WORLD,” 

CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Please  send  me  11  The  Gardening  World”  for - - - - - months , 

for  which  I  enclose - - - 

Name _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

A  d dress _ — - _ 
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JOHM  DO  WN  IE, 

144,  PRINCES  ST.,  EDINBURGH. 

GARDEN,  FLOWER  AND  FARM  SEEDS. 

STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  all  the  Finest  and  Newest 
Varieties.  v 

BEGONIAS  (Tuberous),  Largest  and  Finest  Collec¬ 
tion  in  Scotland. 

FLORIST  FLOWERS,  of  all  kinds. 

FRUIT  TREES,  carefully  selected  to  suit  the 
climate  of  Scotland. 

GRAPE  VINES,  very  fine  Stock. 

Catalogues  on  application. 


Nurseries :  BEECKHIIL  AND  ROSEMOUNT. 

Mur  ray  field,  near  Edinburgh. 


Lilium  Wallicliianuin  Superb  m, 

HUSH  LOW  &  00. 

Have  to  offer  a  large  quantity  of  the  above  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fine  and  rare  Lily.  The  plants  are  strong 
and  healthy,  in  flower  and  bud. 

Price,  5s.,  7s.  6d.,  and  10s.  6d.  each. 

Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 

CLAPTON  NURSERY,  LONDON,  N.E. 
SJPECJSS.Kd  CULTURE 

OF 

FRUIT  TRIES  &  ROSES. 

A  Large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits  post  free. 
The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  post  free. 


THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

The  Nurseries ,  SA  W  BRIDGE  WORTH ,  Herts. 

CARWATIOMS. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  these,  and  have  a  splendid 
Collection  for  both  Conservatory  and  Open  Ground. 

Full  Descriptive  Lists, 

with  Cultural  Notes,  Free  on  Application. 

LAING  &  MATHER,  Nurserymen, 

KELSO-ON-TWEED. 


A  LINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE.— The 

V  best  book  on  Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barren,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden,  Chiswick  ; 
Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee. — A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition’, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  Demy  8vo.,  Handsomely  bound  in 
Cloth.  Price,  5s. ;  post  free,  5s.  3d.— 44a,  Catherine  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 


WEBBS’ 

EARLY  FORCING 

BULBS 


WEBB  &  SONS  only  offer  the  very 
finest  selected  Roots. 


For  full  particulars  sec 

Webbs’  Bulb  Catalogue 

Beautifully  Illustrated.  Gratis  and  Post  Free. 


The  Royal  Seed  Establishment, 

W0RD8LEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHE- 

I  MUM  SOCIETY'S  CATALOGUE.— Centenary  Edition. 
Containing  1000  new  varieties.  All  the  novelties  of  1890.  A 
history  and  complete  bibliography  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  by 
Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne.  Now  ready.  Price,  is  ;  post  free,  is.i^d. 
— 44a,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


FOR 

REALLY  GOOD  BULBS 

AT  LOWEST  PRICES 

APPLY  TO 

MR.  ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

THE  GREAT  AMATEUR  BULB  IMPORTER, 

New  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham. 

MY  REVISED  PAMPHLET, 

‘■HOW  I  CAME  TO  GROW  BULBS," 

SENT  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

NiY  PRICE  LIST  FOR  1891  has  now  been  sent 
to  all  who  bought  in  previous  years.  Any  who  have  not  received 
it  will  please  send  postcard. 

I  do  not  aim  so  much  at  selling  the  cheapest  possible 
bulbs  as  I  do  those  of  really  good  quality. 

All  will  do  well  to  send  for  my  List  and  compare  It  with 
others, considering  my  guarantee,  discount,  and  terms, 
before  giving  out  their  order. 

BULBS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  BLOOMING. 

Early  white  Roman  Hyacinths,  a  good  sample,  is.  3d.  doz., 
9s.  6 d.  100.  EXTRA  FINE  SAMPLE,  all  averaging  6  inches 
round,  2s.  doz.,  13s.  100,  the  best  and  finest  that  can  be 
obtained. 

Freesia  refracta  alba,  the  most  lovely  flower  of  the  day, 
planted  from  now  until  end  of  August  will  bloom  at  Christ¬ 
mas,  IS.  doz.,  7s.  100;  or  EXTRA  SELECTED  BULBS, 
is.  6 d.  doz.,  11s.  loo. 

Lilium  Harrisi,  the  finest  white  Trumpet  Lily  ;  potted  at  once 
will  bloom  early  in  the  New  Year.  My  stock  has  arrived  in 
grand  condition.  Fine  Bulbs,  about  7  inches  round,  7s.  doz. 
Extra  Fine,  8  to  9  inches  round,  ics. 

Double  Roman  Narcissus,  is.  doz.,  6s.  100. 

Paper-white  grandiflora  Narcissus,  is.  doz.,  7 s.  100. 

Lilium  candidum  (or  Madonna  Lily)  to  do  well  should  be 
planted  in  August  or  September.  Fine  Bulbs,  2s.  doz.,  extra 
fine,  3s.  doz. 


TERMS:  Strictly  cash  with  orders  from  unknown  corre¬ 
spondents.  References  given  if  required. 

Orders  over  £1  carriage  paid  to  any  railway  station  in  England 
or  to  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  leading  Irish  ports.  Orders 
over  £2  carriage  paid  to  any  railway  station  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

An  allowance  in  Bulbs  in  lieu  of  carriage  sent  with  all  orders 
over  10s.  Orders  over  £3  five  per  cent,  discount.  Orders  over 
£3  ten  per  cent,  discount. 

Carriage  extra  on  all  small  orders. 


Tt.  IB.  Xu  JL  TIRED  Ac  SOXTS 


-fc"’ JtcILJ  1*2?  TREES.  The  Finest  Collection  in  Scotland. 

FOREST  TREES  &.  A  large  Stock  of  healthy,  well-grown  Stuff. 

tabjle:  palms,  ~ 

NURSERIES  EXTEND 


Sc e.  Two  Acres  of  Glass  devoted  to  their  Culture. 

TO  OVER  60  ACRES. 


SEEDS— FLOOlHp,  VEGETABLE,  AGRICULTURAL. 

All  of  the  Finest,  and  Grown  specially  for  our  Retail  Trade. 

Nurstries— ROYAL  WINTER  GARDEN,  HAYMARKET ;  PINKHILL,  MEADOW  PARK  • 

and  BEECHWOOD  MAINS,  MURRAYFIELD. 

Snb  TKflnreljoatse  n:t&  (Office  : 

17,  SOUTH  FREDERICK  ST.,  EDINBURGH. 


CARTERS’ 

FORGING  BULBS 

For  Planting  c  uring  this  and  next  Month  to 
produce  beautiful  White  and  Coloured  Flowers 
for  Christmas  and  Easter  Decoration. 

WHITE  ROMAN  HYACINTHS. 


Very  large  bulbs 
Large  bulbs  ... 


price  21s.  per  ioo  3s.  per  dozen, 
price  15s.  per  100  2 s.  per  dozen. 


DOUBLE  ROMAN  NARCISSUS. 

Price — 6s.  per  100,  is.  per  dozen. 

PAPER  WHITE  NARCISSUS. 

Price — 6s.  per  100,  is.  per  dozen. 

VAN  THOL  TULIPS.  Scarlet  and  Yellow. 

Price — 7s.  6d.  per  100,  is.  per  dozen. 

WHITE  EASTER  LILY. 

Fine  Bulbs  from  the  largest  cultivator. 

Price — is.  and  2s.  6d.  each,  10s.  6d.  and  21s.  per  dozen. 
ALL  PARCELS  CARRIAGE  FREE. 
CARTERS’  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  containing  a 
beautiful  Coloured  Plate  of  the  White  Easter  Lily , 
GRA  TIS  and  POST  FREE  to  customers. 

Royal  Seedsmen  by  Sealed  Warrants, 

237  k  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


CARNATIONS  k  PICOTEES. 


Strong  plants  of  all  the  best  named  varieties  ready 
in  November,  6/-  and  9/-  per  doz. 

Our  new  varieties,  per  pair,  C.  H.  Herbert,  7/6  ; 
R.  Thomson,  2/6;  Blushing  Bride,  5/-;  S.  S. 
Thomson,  3/6;  W.  Spinks,  2/-;  A.  W.  Jones,  5/-; 
Mrs.  Thomson,  2/-;  Annie  Sophia,  2 /-;  Mrs. 
Herbert,  2/- ;  or  the  set,  30/-. 


CATALOGUES  GRATIS  ON  APPLICATION. 


THOMSON  «&  Co.? 

THE  NURSERIES, 

SPARK  HILL,  BIRMINGHAM, 

For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  26. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.”— Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  Sept.  14  th. — Sale  of  Plants  at  Mr.  H.  B.  May's 
Edmonton.  Bulb  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  15th. — Sale  of  Plants  at  Messrs.  B.  Mailer  & 
Sons,  Lee.  Bulb  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  16th.— Sale  ofPlamsat  Mr.  John  Fraser’s, 
Lea  Bridge.  Bulb  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 

Thursday,  Sept.  17th. — Sale  of  Plants  at  Mr.  John  Mailer's, 
Enfield  Highway.  Bulb  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’ Rooms. 

Friday,  Sept.  iSth. — Sale  of  Plants  at  Messrs.  Roberts  Bros., 
East  Grinstead.  Imported  and  Established  Orchids  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 

Saturday,  Sept.  19th.— Bulb  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris 
Rooms. 


Cfo  diati!ei|ii|0  ifWli 

Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY ,  SEPTEMBER  12th,  1891. 


^he  Garden  of  England. — A  correspon¬ 
dent  of  a  daily  paper,  who  but  the 
other  day  remarked  that  even  in  Kent  he 
had  not  found  good  class  fruit  culture, 
must  have  been  strangely  ignorant  of  the 
matter.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  wre 
can  find  in  all  the  world  evidences  of  better 
fruit  production  than  is  seen  in  the  Garden 
of  England.  We  have  not  in  this  country 
the  ruist  areas  which  mark  America,  and 
therefore  may  not  refer  to  our  fruit  quarters 
by  the  thousands  of  acres.  Kent,  however, 
furnishes  plenty  of  examples  of  50  acres 
breadths  of  Strawberries,  Currants,  Rasp¬ 
berries,  and  of  tree  fruits.  These  are,  for 
us,  big  expanses,  and  serve  to  show  that 
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the  small  culture  found  in  private  gardens 
is  but  fruit  growing  in  miniature,  compared 
with  what  the  South-eastern  County  can 
show. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  whole 
world  can  show  land  so  remarkably  undu¬ 
lated,  so  rich  in  natural  as  well  as  artificial 
shelter,  so  varied  in  the  character  of  the 
soil  as  Kent  is.  The  valleys  and  hills,  the 
slopes  and  flats,  all  more  or  less  seem 
naturally  fitted  for  fruit  production,  and 
the  enormous  expansion  of  the  vocation 
which  has  taken  placeduringthepast  twenty 
years  shows  that  those  who  understand 
fruit  culture  are  profiting  by  this  expansion. 
When  we  hear  of  men  who  have  a  thou¬ 
sand  acres  of  fruit  land,  in  different  parts 
of  the  county,  with  their  own  Jam 
Factories  and  all  the  extensive  appliances 
for  the  disposal  of  the  fruit  profitably,  we 
seem  compelled  to  regard  these  as  in  some 
sort  fruit  magnates,  or  the  aristocracy  of 
market  gardening. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  profit  or 
otherwise,  and  that  is  beside  the  matter 
now,  there  can  be  absolutely  no  doubt  but 
that  the  County  of  Kent  is  not  only  specially 
a  great  fruit  producing  county,  but  also 
exhibits,  in  an  eminent  degree,  fruit  culture 
in  its  best  aspects.  To  those  interested  in 
a  question  which  has  exercised  the  public 
mind  so  much  of  late,  no  more  efficient 
lesson  can  be  taught  than  the  Garden  of 
England  affords  just  now. 


B|way  North.— That  is  a  very  pretty  story, 
J  ^  oft  retold,  of  the  railway  porter  who 
being  granted  a  holiday,  employed  it  in 
visiting  the  stations  of  other  Railway  Com¬ 
panies.  Odd  as  that  form  of  recreation 
may  seem,  yet  there  is  much  that  is  natural 
in  it,  because  railway  work  was  necessarily 
the  dominating  element  in  the  man's  mind. 
Very  similar  positions  are  those  of  the 
numerous  gardeners  or  other  horticulturists 
who  have  during  the  week  flitted  North. 
Primarily  they  have  all  been  animated  with 
the  desire  to  spend  a  holiday  pleasantly,  but 
subordinately  there  has  been  urging  them 
to  this  course  the  attractions  of  the  great 
exhibition  in  Edinburgh,  and  not  least  the 
opportunity  to  visit  some  of  the  many 
beautiful  gardens  for  which  Scotland  is 
famous. 

It  has  been  specially  fortunate  to  many 
that  the  ordinary  holiday  season  and  the 
holding  of  the  great  Scotch  Show  should 
have  fitted  in  so  admirably.  They  will 
have  a  splendidholiday-time,  because  whilst 
enjoying  physically  to  the  utmost  the 
glorious  change  of  air  and  scenery  which 
the  North  affords,  they  will  return  home 
charged  with  new  garden  thoughts  and 
aspirations  derived  from  their  visits  to 
beautiful  Scotch  gardens.  Gardening  in 
the  North  is  to  some  extent  different  from 
that  seen  in  the  South,  so  far  as  regards 
conditions  created  by  diverse  climate. 
Hence  there  is  to  the  Southron  much  that 
s  pleasingly  fresh  to  be  seen.  There  is 
also  associated  with  many  of  the  fine  gar¬ 
dens  and  nurseries  with  rvhich  Scotland 
abounds,  much  beautiful  scenery,  and  all 
accustomed  to  garden  in  flat,  uninteresting 
districts  can  testify  what  a  new  joy  is  given 
to  horticulture  when  found  among  hills  and 
dales,  mountains  and  valleys,  forests  and 
woods. 

Our  Southern  friends  will  proabbly 
mostly  pay  visits  to  Dalkeith,  Melville 
Castle,  Newbattle,  all  within  easy  reach  of 
Edinburgh,  Drumlanrig  in  the  South-west, 
and  the  world-renowned  vine-yards  of  the 
Messrs.  Thomson  at  Clovenfords,  places  of 
great  horticultural  note,  or  some  of  the  fine 
nursery  establishments,  so  admirably  con¬ 
ducted,  with  which  the  North  abounds. 
Wherever  they  go  they  will  meet  with  a 


hearty  Scotch  welcome,  and  will  return 
home  delighted  with  all  they  have  seen  and 
experienced  awa’  North. 


he  Autumn  Plant  Sales. — We  shall 
soon  be  right  into  the  thick  of  the 
autumn  plant  sales.  They  are  abundant  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  where 
perhaps  the  largest  plant  nurseries  for 
market  sale  exists,  but  they  will  be  heard 
of  in  remoter  parts  of  the  country  soon,  and 
the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer  will  be  un¬ 
usually  active.  Annual  plant  auction  sales 
have  now  become  permanent  horticultural 
institutions.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pot  plants  the 
market  growers  produce  could  only  be  fitly 
dispersed  through  that  medium,  although 
the  sales  still  always  seem  to  leave  behind 
legions  of  other  plants  almost  innumerable. 

The  tree  and  shrub  trader  also  has  his 
annual  sale  now,  and  marvellous  is  it  with 
everybody  as  it  were  full  up  with  garden 
stuff  of  all  descriptions  that  purchasers  are 
found.  Yet  we  may  be  sure  that  the  astute 
men  who  annually  produce  these  plants  or 
tree  legions  know  very  well  that  they  will 
find  purchasers  from  somewhere.  Of  course 
there  can  be  no  pleasure  to  the  true  gar¬ 
dener  to  know  that  myriads  of  these  plants 
are  raised  but  to  serve  a  temporary  purpose, 
a  life  perhaps  of  a  month  or  two  alter  being 
sold,  and  then  left  to  die.  Still  it  is,  to  put 
it  roughly,  all  in  the  way  of  trade,  and  in 
that  aspect  we  are  bound  to  look  at  it. 

The  vocation  of  plant  raising  for  market 
employs  a  large  number  of  skilled  men  for 
whom  perhaps  there  would  be  no  employ¬ 
ment  but  for  this  business.  The  fact  too 
that  plants  can  be  obtained  cheaply  in  enor¬ 
mous  quantities  of  almost  every  conceivable 
sort,  and  at  almost  any  moment,  enables 
very  many  wealthy  persons  to  surround 
themselves  with  plants  and  flowers  almost 
luxuriantly,  and  far  beyond  the  dreams  of 
the  floral  sybarite  of  fifty  years  ago.  Our 
market  plant  and  nursery  trades  are  great 
businesses  now,  and  we  desire  for  them 
every  success. 


Mr.  Sydney  J.  Burgess  has  been  engaged  as  gar¬ 
dener  to  Sir  Robert  Affleck,  Bart.,  Dalham  Hall, 
Newmarket. 

The  Tomb  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Holmes  will  be 
unveiled  on  Saturday,  the  19th  inst.,  at  4  p.m.,  at 
Abney  Park.  There  will  be  a  short  address  and  a 
little  singing. 

Mr.  James  Hodgson,  for  the  last  six  years  gar¬ 
dener  to  E.  Chaplin,  Esq.,  Shoreham,  Sevenoaks, 
has  been  engaged  as  gardener  to  C.  Marriott,  Esq., 
Cotesbach,  Lutterworth. 

Mr.  William  Chester,  who  has  been  at  Chats- 
worth  for  about  40  years,  and  for  30  years  has  been 
foreman  in  the  Conservatory,  has  been  selected  to 
fill  the  post  of  gardener  shortly  to  be  vacated  by  Mr. 
Owen  Thomas. 

A  Strange  Phenomenon. — A  short  time  ago  an  old 
Elm  in  Osterley  Park,  Middlesex,  was  observed  to 
be  on  fire  about  midnight.  The  lower  portion  of 
the  tree  was  alive  and  apparently  sound,  but  the 
upper  branches  were  either  dead  or  in  a  state  of 
decay.  The  tree  is  supposed  to  have  been  struck  by 
lightning  and  thus  set  on  fire,  but  it  seems  singular 
that  no  one  took  the  trouble  to  extinguish  it,  for  it 
continued  to  burn  slowly  until  the  heavy  rains 
drowned  out  the  smouldering  embers. 

The  Flower  Show  Disaster  at  Newcastle. — The 
Mayor  of  Newcastle  having  made  an  appeal  to  the 
inhabitants  for  subscriptions  in  aid  of  a  fund  for 
clearing  off  the  liabilities  incurred  by  the  local  horti¬ 
cultural  society  on  account  of  the  recent  show,  which 
had  to  be  abandoned  owing  to  the  tents  having  been 
swept  away  by  the  gale,  we  are  pleased  to  hear  that 
there  has  been  a  very  satisfactory  response,  the  sum 
of  ^525  having  been  collected  up  to  the  5th  inst. 
This  speaks  well  for  the  love  of  horticulture  in  the 
district,  and  we  hope  will  lead  the  Committee  to  re¬ 
consider  their  decision  to  abandon  the  society 


Perfumes  ar.d  the  Health. — According  to  the  Rente 
tie  l' Horticulture  Beige,  a  Hungarian  physician  asserts 
that  flowers  and  the  perfumes  that  are  extracted 
from  them  have  a  salutary  influence  upon  the  health, 
and  can  be  considered  as  therapeutic  agents  of  great 
effect.  He  says  that  the  sojourn  in  a  perfumed 
atmosphere  prevents  pulmonary  affections  and 
arrests  the  development  of  phthisis.  He  cites  in  sup¬ 
port  of  his  opinion  the  towns  where  the  manufacture 
of  perfumes  is  carried  on  upon  a  grand  scale,  and 
where  phthisis  is  very  rare,  thanks  to  the  odoriferous 
vapours  which  escape  from  the  numerous  distilleries. 

Arctic  Expedition.— Some  members  of  the  Kite 
Arctic  Expedition  arrived  at  Halifax,  N.S.,  on  the 
30th  August,  and  stated  that  the  expedition  reached 
77.43  N.  and  70.20  W.  The  country  in  those  regions 
was  rocky,  and  flowers  grew  in  luxuriant  profusion, 
although  the  vegetation  did  not  reach  higher  than 
six  or  eight  inches.  The  members  of  the  expedition 
bring  with  them  large  collections  of  plants,  flowers, 
and  butterflies,  some  of  which  were  previously 
unknown  to  exist.  They  found  all  the  published 
charts  of  Greenland  to  be  incorrect.  The)-  left  the 
North  Greenland  Expedition,  under  Lieutenant 
Peray,  in  Melville  Bay,  2,500  miles  north  of  Halifax. 
The  latter  proposes  next  spring  to  penetrate  still 
further  north  on  snow  shoes,  in  order  to  determine, 
if  possible,  the  boundaries  of  Greenland.  The  party 
have  built  a  house  in  Melville  Bay,  in  which  they 
will  winter.  Mrs.  Peary  will  remain  there  during 
her  husband’s  expedition  in  spring.  The  scientific 
specimens  which  have  left  St.  Johns  weigh  thirteen 
tons ;  they  will  be  sent  by  steamship  to  Philadelphia. 

Treatment  of  Cryptogamic  Diseases. — We  have 
received  a  small  pamphlet  and  a  supplement  thereto 
on  the  above  subject  from  Mr.  Jean  Souheur, 
Antwerp,  Belgium.  The  agent  employed  in  comba¬ 
ting  fungoid  diseases  of  the  Vine,  Potato,  Tomato, 
Beet  and  other  subjects  is  a  comparatively  new  one 
named  Sulfosteatite  Cuprique.  One  of  the  ingredients 
of  this  agent  is  sulphate  of  copper,  so  treated  that  the 
salts  resulting  from  it  adhere  to  the  other  substances 
employed  in  a  finely-powdered  condition.  The  pre¬ 
paration  is  applied  to  the  plants  in  the  form  of  a  fine 
powder,  by  means  of  a  bellows  made  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  whole  machine  requires  only  one  person  to 
work  it.  The  powder  is  so  fine  that  it  is  carried 
about  in  the  form  of  a  white  cloud  by  the  lightest 
breath  of  air,  and  so  reaches  both  the  upper  and 
under  surface  of  the  leaves  as  well  as  the  fruit.  Mr. 
Souheur  states  that  the  powder  is  inoffensive  to  work¬ 
men,  and  is  undoubtedly  economical,  since  only  25 
to  35  pounds  are  required  for  an  acre  of  vines.  Four 
or  five  applications  may  be  given  during  the  course 
of  the  season,  and  for  this  purpose  60  to  So  lbs. 
per  acre  are  considered  sufficient  for  the  season.  The 
first  application  should  be  made  before  the  flowers 
open,  and  the  next  five  or  six  weeks  later  on.  The 
supplement  deals  with  the  treatment  of  diseases  of 
the  Potato,  Tomato,  and  Coffee  Tree.  The  composi¬ 
tion  of  Sulphosteatite  is  there  said  to  consist  of  9  to 
10  per  cent,  of  Sulphates  of  Copper,  and  90  per  cent, 
of  Silicate  of  Magnesia. 

The  Manchester  Fruit  Congress. — Mr.  Gladstone 
writing  to  Mr.  Bruce  Findlay  on  August  25th 
says  : — "  I  will  not  withhold  the  expression  of  my 
good  wishes  for  the  fortune  and  effect  of  the  meeting 
you  are  to  hold  in  October,  but  it  will,  as  I  hope, 
have  the  support  of  those  who  are  much  better 
entitled  to  speak  with  authority.  For  many  years, 
through  the  activity  of  the  press,  the  humble  advice 
given  by  me  locally  to  our  cottagers  and  farmers  has 
become  an  exposition  to  the  country  at  large  which 
I  was  hardly  entitled  to  deliver,  and  for  which  I 
have  naturally  enough  been  made  the  subject  of 
witty  animadversion.  I  have,  however,  a  very 
strong  conviction  that  the  work  which  you  have  in 
hand  is  a  great  and  beneficial  work — that  there  is  a 
great  commercial  void  which  ought  to  be  filled  by 
British  skill  and  labour,  and  that  the  extension  of 
what  we  may  term  the  small  culture,  in  all  its 
branches,  will  produce  very  considerable  moral  and 
social  as  well  as  economical  benefits.”  The  papers 
announced  to  be  read  at  the  Congress  are  as 
follow  :  Mr.  Baillie  :  of  Chester,  ••  The  Fruit 
Growing  Movement  :  Present  Day  Features  and 
Prospects.”  Mr.  Cheal,  of  Crawley,  Sussex:  “The 
Condition,  Preparation,  and  After-Treatment  of  the 
Soil  for  Fruit  Culture.”  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright,  of 
Hereford  :  “  Fruit  Growing  for  Profit.”  Mr. 
Crump,  of  Madresfield :  “The  Raising,  Budding, 
Grafting,  and  Pruning  of  Apple  Trees  for  Orchard 
and  Estate  Planting.”  Mr.  T.  F.  Rivers,  of  Saw- 
bridgeworth  :  “  Orchard  House  Culture.”  Mr. 

Edward  Luckhurst,  of  Romford  :  "  The  Importance 
of  Early  Planting  and  Shelter  in  Fruit  Culture.” 
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FLOWERING  AND  ORNA¬ 

MENTAL  BRAMBLES. 

Wild  Brambles  are  very  numerous  all  over  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  but  much  more  rare  in  the 
Southern.  Altogether  there  are  reckoned  to  be 
about  too  distinct  species.  The  varieties  of  some  of 
the  kinds,  particularly  R.  fruticosus,  are  so  nume¬ 
rous  and  some  of  them  so  distinct  that  authors 
differ  greatly  as  to  whether  they  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  species  or  varieties.  A  reference  to 
the  British  Rubi  will  illustrate  this.  According 
to  the  Student’s  Flora  of  the  British  Islands  there 
are  only  four  distinct  species  with  a  large  number  of 
varieties. 

In  Babington’s  Flora  of  the  British  Islands  forty-five 
are  reckoned  sufficiently  distinct  to  rank  as  species. 
Of  these  but  a  very  small  proportion  is  cultivated  for 
use  or  ornament.  The  Raspberry  (Rubus  Idseus)  is 
so  well  known  for  its  fruit  as  to  require  no  descrip¬ 
tion.  The  Bramble  or  Blackberry  (R.  fruticosus) 
grows  in  some  form  or  other  all  over  Europe,  the 
north  of  Africa,  western  Asia  and  Siberia  to  north¬ 
ern  India,  and  the  fruit  is  gathered  and  eaten  by 
children  wherever  it  occurs.  Improved  forms  and 
hybrids  are  now  being  cultivated  to  some  extent  for 
the  sake  of  their  fruits.  Ornamental  Brambles  are 
not  so  much  grown  as  they  might  be,  and  certainly 
not  so  much  as  they  were  in  former  years. 

The  Common  Bramble  (R.  fruticosus). — Of  this,  as 
has  already  been  mentioned,  there  are  many  forms, 
some  of  which  are  highly  ornamental.  One  of  the 
commonest  to  be  found  everywhere  on  commons  and 
in  hedges  is  a  pink-flowered  variety  known  as  R.  f. 
discolor,  with  small  leaves  of  a  dark  green  above  and 
almost  of  snowy  whiteness  beneath.  The  flowers  are 
of  large  size  and  highly  ornajnental.  The  darker 
flowered  sub-varieties  of  it  would  make  objects  of 
great  beauty  in  the  shrubbery,  or  as  large  clumps 
in  the  pleasure  ground.  The  finer  sorts  might  be 
noted  when  in  fi .  wer  upon  the  commons,  and  young 
specimens  or  suckers  transplanted  at  the  proper 
time. 

The  double  variety  of  this,  namely,  R.  f.  d.  flore  roseo 
pleno,  has  always  been  the  greatest  favourite  amongst 
our  native  kinds.  It  was  first  recorded  in  Baumann’s 
Catalogue  about  fifty-three  years  ago,  and  has  main¬ 
tained  a  position  in  some  gardens  ever  since.  At 
present  its  cultivation  is  again  being  extended,  and 
deservedly  so,  for  it  is  a  shrub  of  handsome  appear¬ 
ance  when  in  bloom.  The  petals  are  very  numerous 
and  pink  like  those  of  their  parent.  Small  plants 
flower  quite  freely,  but  the  trailing  shoots  ultimately 
attain  considerable  length,  and  the  plant  should 
therefore  be  grown  upon  mounds  in  the  pleasure 
ground  or  on  high  or  rocky  banks  bordering  on  walks 
or  drives,  so  that  the  long  stems  might  hang  down  and 
appear  to  best  advantage  when  in  bloom.  Another 
double  variety  existed  at  one  time,  but  seems  to  have 
dropped  out  of  cultivation,  or  to  be  overlooked  in 
some  old  garden.  This  was  known  as  R.  f.  pompo- 
nius  and  had  large,  double  or  semi-double  white 
flowers.  It  produced  the  best  display  when  planted 
and  trained  against  a  wall. 

The  Cut-leaved  Bramble  (R.  ladniatus). — 
The  origin  of  this  plant  is  unknown,  but  it  bears  so 
close  a  resemblance  to  the  common  Bramble  that  it 
is  usually  considered  an  abnormal  form  of  some  of 
the  varieties,  from  which  it  differs  by  the  three  to 
five  leaflets  being  pinnately  cut  and  deeply  serrated. 
In  this  respect  it  would  bear  the  same  analogy  to  the 
Bramble  as  the  cut  leaved  Elder  to  the  type.  The 
flowers  are  white  or  rosy,  and  the  petals  are  three 
•lobed.  The  plant  produces  fruit  in  great  abundance, 
and  which  would  ripen  in  a  sunny  position  or  against 
a  wall. 

Western  or  American  Bramble  (R.  occidental is). 
— Many  years  ago  this  was  reckoned  a  highly  orna¬ 
mental  subject  for  the  shrubbery  where  room  could 
be  afforded  it.  The  stems  are  semi-erect  and  4  ft.  to 
6  ft.  high.  The  flowers  are  white  and  the  fruit, 
which  is  about  the  size  and  shape  of  that  of  the 
Raspberry,  is  black,  ripening  in  July  or  August.  The 
species  has  various  popular  names,  such  as  Black 
Raspberry,  Virginian  Raspberry  and  Thimbleberry. 
It  was  originally  introduced  in  1696,  or  nearly  200 
years  ago. 

Purple-flowering  Raspberry  (R.  odoratus). — 
This  is  altogether  distinct  from  any  of  the  above 
kinds,  and  bears  little  resemblance  to  the  ordinary 
type  of  Bramble.  The  leaves  are  three  to  five  lobed, 
cordate  at  the  base,  of  a  fine  green,  and  sometimes 


attain  a  considerable  size  when  planted  in  good  soil 
and  growing  vigorously.  The  flowers  are  of  a  rich 
purple-rose,  of  large  size,  and  produced  in  clusters 
terminating  the  shoots  or  stems,  which  vary  from  3  ft. 
to  6  ft.  in  height.  In  its  native  habitats,  the  woods 
of  Canada  and  on  the  Alleghany  mountains,  it  pro¬ 
duces  broad,  flattened,  reddish  or  yellow  fruit,  but 
rarely  does  so  in  Britain.  The  showy  flowers  and 
the  handsome  leaves,  which  are  scented,  are  sufficient 
recommendations  for  the  introduction  of  this  Bramble 
to  our  shrubberies.  The  fruit  in  its  native  land  is 
described  as  of  fine  flavour.  It  was  originally  intro¬ 
duced  in  1700,  and  is  now  being  more  largely  planted 
in  this  country,  and  certainly  deserves  it. 

Salmon  Berry  (R.  spectabilis.) — On  casual  ob¬ 
servation  this  species  bears  some  resemblance  to  the 
common  Raspberry,  for  the  leaves  consist  of  three 
ovate  more  or  less  lobed  and  cut  leaflets  similar  in 
texture  to  those  of  the  plant  named.  The  flowers, 
however,  are  of  appreciable  size,  bright  red,  and  pro¬ 
duced  in  May.  The  fruit  is  dark  yellow  or  reddish 
and  attains  a  great  size,  but  is  not  very  plentifully 
produced  as  a  rule  in  this  country.  If  planted  in 
favourable  situations  on  a  wall,  it  would  no  doubt 
fruit  more  freely  as  it  has  done  before.  The  flowers 
are  fragrant,  and  the  fruits  are  possessed  of  a  pleasing 
acidity  that  renders  them  acceptable  in  tarts.  The 
latter  ripen  in  July.  The  Salmon  Berry  is  therefore 
both  useful  and  ornamental,  and  deserves  a  more 
extended  cultivation. 

The  Delicious-fruited  Bramble  (R.  deliciosus). 
— The  stems  and  leaves  of  this  shrub  are  quite 
devoid  of  prickles  or  bristles  at  any  period  of  their 
growth,  but  the  leaves  are  covered  with  glands  in 
the  early  stages  of  growth,  and  emit  a  strong,  but  not 
disagreeable,  odour  of  soap-suds  that  may  be  per¬ 
ceived  at  some  distance  from  the  plant,  but  especially 
on  the  lee  side  of  it.  The  flowers  are  large,  pure 
white,  developed  in  great  abundance,  and  more 
resemble  those  of  a  single  Rose  than  a  Bramble. 
They  are  produced  during  the  month  of  May,  when 
the  plant  becomes  at  once  an  ornamental  shrub  of 
the  first  water.  The  fruit  is  possessed  of  a  delicious 
flavour,  but  is  rarely  produced  in  this  country. 
As  an  isolated  shrub  in  the  border  or  on  the  grass,  it 
usually  grows  to  a  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  but  when 
trained  against  a  wall  it  attains  double  that  height, 
and  should  on  no  account  be  omitted  from  a  collec¬ 
tion.  It  was  introduced  from  North  America  as 
recently  as  1870. 

The  Southern  Bramble  (R.  australis). — The 
curious  and  remarkable  foliage  of  this  species  is 
probably  unique  in  the  genus.  The  leaves  are  con¬ 
structed  on  the  same  plan  as  those  of  the  Common 
Bramble,  but  there  are  only  three  leaflets  reduced  to  the 
midribs  with  a  small  portion  of  lamina  at  the  very 
apex  of  each.  The  stems  attain  a  great  length  under 
favourable  circumstances  and  branch  freely,  while 
every  part  of  the  stems,  leaves  and  flower  stalks  are 
covered  with  sharp,  recurved  prickles.  The  leaves 
of  plants  newly  raised  from  seeds  are  ovate  and  much 
more  like  those  of  the  usual  type  of  Bramble,  but 
this  character  is  soon  lost,  and  the  plant  develops 
into  that  form  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The 
flowers  are  pink  or  white,  but  seldom,  if  ever,  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  country.  The  past  winter  cut  it  up 
badly,  but  young  wood  was  thrown  out  from  the  main 
stems.  The  species  is  most  suitable  for  covering  a 
wooden  fence  or  wall,  and  is  thus  able  to  stand  the 
winter.  Collectors  would  find  it  a  most  interesting 
subject. 

The  Whitewashed  Bramble  (R.  bijiorus) — 
Although  not  the  only  species  with  white  stems,  it  is 
that  usually  seen  in  gardens,  and  comes  from  the 
Himalayas.  The  stems  are  covered  with  a  white 
farinose  powder,  which  remains  upon  them  all  the 
winter  after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  and  gives  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  it  the  impression  that  the 
stems  have  been  purposely  whitewashed.  The 
flowers  are  by  no  means  conspicuous,  but  they  are 
followed  by  yellow  fruits  in  the  autumn,  and  which 
are  edible  but  not  very  highly  flavoured,  at  least,  in 
our  climate.  The  stems  are  of  biennial  duration  like 
those  of  the  Raspberry,  and  attain  a  height  of  10  ft.  or 
12  ft.  every  year.  The  plant  is  suitable  for  training 
against  walls  or  for  large  shrubberies.  Fine  effects 
might  be  produced  by  planting  it  in  clumps  together 
with  the  Golden  Willow  (Salix  alba  vitellina)  or  the 
red-stemmed  Cornus  alba,  all  of  which  are  conspi¬ 
cuous  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  This  idea  might 
more  frequently  be  carrie4  out  than  it  is, 


The  Purple-haired  Bramble  (R  phcenicolasius) . 

■ — Unfortunately  this  Bramble  is  not  as  hardy  as  the 
other  kinds  mentioned,  although  it  comes  from  Japan. 
In  the  southern  and  more  favoured  parts  of  England 
it  may  succeed  fairly  well,  but  the  best  growth  is 
produced  when  planted  out  in  the  bed  of  a  large 
conservatory  or  greenhouse.  Here  the  strong,  up¬ 
right  stems  will  attain  a  height  of  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  well 
furnished  with  large  leaves  consisting  of  three  leaflets. 
The  whole  plant  is  covered  with  reddish-purple, 
gland  tipped  hairs  which  suggest  the  specific  name. 
The  plant  is  showy  lor  this  reason  alone,  and  when 
well  furnished  with  deep-red  fruit,  is  certainly  hand¬ 
some. 

The  Rose-leaved  Bramble  (R.  rosafolius). — 
The  temperature  of  a  greenhouse  is  also  necessary 
for  this  beautiful  species  with  its  finely  pinnate  Rose¬ 
like  leaves.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  are  succeeded 
by  large,  scarlet,  edible  but  not  highly  flavoured 
fruit.  The  double  form,  R.  r.  coronarius,  is  by  far 
the  more  popular  of  the  two,  and  bears  large,  very 
double,  pure  white  flowers  resembling  those  of  a 
small  Rose.  Both  were  introduced  from  the  Hima¬ 
layas  (some  say  from  the  Mauritius)  in  1811. 


HYDRANGEA  PANICULATA 
GRANDIFLORA. 

I  should  have  thought  that  there  could  be  no  two 
opinions  as  to  the  hardiness  of  this  shrub.  Here  we 
find  it  to  be,  even  in  such  a  severe  and  protracted 
winter  as  the  last,  hardier  than  many  other  kinds  of 
shrubs  reputed  for  their  hardiness,  as,  for  instance, 
Laurustinus  and  the  deciduous  Virburnum  plicatum, 
both  of  which  were  severely  nipped  here  last  winter, 
while  H.  paniculata  grandiflora  was  not  the 
least  touched  with  frost,  and  is  now  blooming  very 
freely. 

I  cannot,  however,  say  so  much  for  the  varieties  of 
the  Hortensis  type,  as  here  they  partake  more  of 
the  sub-herbaceous  habit,  and  are  cut  down  to  the 
ground  every  winter,  and  in  such  winters  as  the  last 
killed  outright  where  they  were  not  well  protected 
over  their  roots  with  ashes  or  litter.  Only  in  the 
mildest  of  winters  have  their  succulent  shoots  come 
through  unscathed,  and  been  in  a  condition  to  bloom 
at  the  proper  season. 

It  is  in  the  succulency  of  their  shoots  which  gives 
to  the  Hortense  varieties  of  the  Hydrangea  a  sort  of 
sub-herbaceous  habit,  and  their  liability  to  be  killed 
down  to  the  ground  annually,  that  would  make  many 
think  that  they  are  really  “  herbaceous  perennials," 
instead  of  half-hardy  shrubs.  But  why  use  the 
term  “  perennial  ”  at  all  in  schedules  of  prizes,  where 
both  hardy  annual  and  biennial  flowers  are  admiss- 
able  in  collections  of  hardy  flowers,  be  they  from 
plants  of  a  herbaceous  habit  or  not.  Hydrangea 
paniculata  grandiflora  is  as  much  entitled  to  be 
termed  a  perennial  as  any  other  plant  if  the  term 
simply  means  a  springing  into  new  life  yearly,  but, 
then,  so  would  any  other  tree  or  shrub  of  a  woody 
habit  and  nature. 

Through  an  understood  custom  of  long  use  the  term 
has  been  allowed  to  be  applied  and  restricted  in  its 
use  to  a  section  of  plants  which  annually  die  dowm 
in  their  tops  but  which  keep  alive  in  their  roots 
through  the  winter,  and  then,  at  the  call  of  genial 
spring,  to  again  push  forth  stems  and  shoots  to  be  in 
due  time  clothed  with  floral  beauty.  To  this  kind 
of  plant  botanists  have  given  the  term  names, 
"herbaceous-perennials,”  in  contra-distinction  to 
annuals  and  biennials,  whose  existence  is  for  only  one 
and  two  years  respectively,  dying  at  both  root  and 
branch  as  soon  as  they  have  flowered. 

I  quite  agree  with  your  correspondent  “  R.  D."  in 
thinking  it  would  be  better  if  the  compilers  of 
schedules  of  prizes  would  omit  the  terms  "herba¬ 
ceous  perennials  "  and  put  in  their  place  “  hardy 
border  flowers,"  with  such  qualifying  term  as  "  hardy 
shrubs  not  allowed.”  I  have  frequently,  when  judg¬ 
ing  at  some  of  our  local  flower  shows,  been  under 
the  necessity  of  passing  by,  or  disqualifying,  meri¬ 
torious  stands  of  collections  of  hardy  flowers  because 
they  contained  flowers  which  by  no  stretch  of  the 
imagination  could  be  called  "  hardy  ”  border  flowers. 

I  have  very  often  seen  bunches  of  Pelargonium 
flowers  used  in  collections  of  flowers  which  were 
intended  to  be  hardy  flowers,  but  where,  in  the  word¬ 
ing  of  the  schedule  of  prizes,  it  simply  said  border 
flowers,  leaving  it  to  the  exhibitors  to  understand 
Jhat  hardy  flow  ers  were  meant, — J.  Kipling,  Knebworth , 
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FLiORlCUliTURE. 


The  National  Pink  Society 

The  numerous  admirers  and  supporters  of  that  grand 
old  sweetly-scented  flower,  the  “  Florists'  Laced 
Pink,”  cannot  but  congratulate  themselves  that  their 
many  years,  continual  perseverance  in  the  hope  of 
resuscitating  it  as  an  exhibition  flower  have  at  last 
been  rewarded,  and  with  a  success  which  the  most 
sanguine  could  scarcely  have  anticipated.  The 
establishment  of  a  National  Pink  Society,  in  three 
sections,  viz.,  the  Southern,  Midland  and  Northern, 
drove  in  the  ”  wedge  of  success  ”  perfectly  straight, 
and  the  only  course  now  required  to  ensure  its 
future  prosperity,  and  to  turn  a  little  society  into  a 
big  one,  is  for  the  respective  committees  of  each 
section  to  work  amicably  together,  under  precisely 
the  same  rules  and  regulations  as  each  other,  in 
every  respect,  so  that  if  any  grower  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting  his  flowers  at  more  than 
one  of  the  Societies’  sections,  or  at  all  of  them,  he 
will  find  that  the  same  rules  as  to  entering  his  exhi¬ 
bits,  staging  them  and  judging  them  will  apply. 

The  two  seasons  the  Society  has  passed  through 
have  been  anything  but  genial,  and  disappointment 
has  resulted  to  many,  especially  in  the  North  and 
South,  through  the  flowers  not  being  sufficiently 
matured  on  the  dates  of  exhibition.  The  Pink  Shows 
announced  in  London  for  June  last,  the  dates  of 
which  in  ordinary  seasons  would  have  been  suitable, 
turned  out  at  least  a  week  too  early  for  the  blooms  ; 
and  at  Manchester  it  was  somewhat  similar,  the 
flowers  of  Mr.  Barlow  and  his  friends  not  being  any¬ 
where  near  read)-,  and  what  blooms  they  managed  to 
exhibit  were  consequently  placed  in  an  inferior  posi¬ 
tion  to  their  usual  standing.  This  happened  remark¬ 
ably  unfortunate  for  my  friend  Mr.  Barlow,  who  I 
understand  had  an  unusually  fine  bed  of  well-grown 
plants.  The  growers  of  the  Midlands  were  more 
fortunate,  but  even  the  14th  of  July  was  too  early  for 
them,  but  some  of  them  helped  Manchester  on  the 
18th  by  carrying  away  their  principal  prizes. 

The  exhibitors  at  Wolverhampton  and  Manchester 
were  numerous,  and  there  were  many  flowers  staged 
possessing  great  merit  in  natural  quality  and  skill  in 
cultivation.  On  the  other  hand  there  were  flowers 
exhibited  and  awarded  prizes  with  very  rough  or 
serrated  petals,  and  coarse  unrefined  lacing,  and 
some  at  Manchester  containing  only  twelve  and 
fifteen  petals. 

Now  after  so  much  has  been  said  and  written 
about  large  coarse  flowers,  and  those  containing 
only  twelve,  fifteen,  and  seventeen  petals,  and  what 
should  constitute  a  good  exhibition  Laced  Pink  of 
the  present  day,  it  seems  surprising  to  me  that  the 
keen  eyes  of  the  judges  were  not  more  closely  fixed 
upon  the  points  approaching  perfection. 

It  will  be  quite  clear  to  any  Pink  growers  of  the 
present  period  that  a  flower  with  only  twelve  petals 
in  it  is  not  worthy  of  a  prize  ;  and  yet  it  would  be 
only  natural  for  someone  to  say  that  such  a  flower 
with  twelve  good  well-laced  petals  is  as  much 
entitled  to  an  ordinary  class  prize  as  a  flower  with 
only  seventeen  petals  is  entitled  to  the  "premier” 
prize  of  the  whole  exhibition,  as  in  the  case  of 
Empress  of  India  this  year  at  Wolverhampton  and 
Manchester,  and  with  Modesty  at  Manchester  last 
year,  and  Empress  of  India  at  London. 

Now  I  will  ask  what  constitutes  a  "premier”? 
It  certainly  cannot  be  a  flower  with  only  seventeen 
petals  in  it,  and  because  they  happen  to  be  broad 
ones,  and  the  lacing  bright  -in  colour,  xvhich  is  the 
case  with  Empress ;  and  in  regard  to  Modesty  it 
could  not  be  in  consequence  of  its  being  extra 
refined  in  the  lacing,  neither  could  it  be  on  account 
of  its  petals  being  free  from  serration  on  the  edges, 
for  Modesty  never  possessed  these  qualities  nor 
ever  will. 

A  "premier”  should  be  the  best  "all-round” 
flower,  taking  all  the  good  points,  and  bad  ones  too, 
into  consideration,  and  I  know  that  had  these  con¬ 
ditions  been  considered  neither  Empress  of  India 
nor  Modesty  would  have  been  placed  in  such 
positions. 

Supposing  a  person  anxious  to  make  a  start  in  the 
cultivation  of  "  Show  ”  Laced  Pinks,  takes  up  the 
report  of  these  winning  varieties  in  the  hope  of 
selecting  a  good  collection,  including  those  varieties 
awarded  by  the  judges  the  principal  prizes ;  and 
83?!!minfi  that  sue*  varieties  are  unknown  to  bin). 


and  that  he  has  been  previously  informed  by  a 
reliable  Pink  grower  that  a  flower  approaching  per¬ 
fection  should  contain  from  thirty  to  forty  petals, 
free  from  serrated  edges,  and  refined  in  lacing.  Just 
imagine  his  disappointment  after  ordering  these 
varieties,  believing  them  to  be  the."  best  of  the  best,” 
and  discovering  them  when  they  bloom  to  be  nearly 
singles,  and  such  as  I  have  intimated,  "  only  second 
class  varieties,"  and  not  approaching  the  standard 
of  perfection  ! 

I  have  no  doubt  that  some  Pink  growers  will  at 
once  condemn  me  as  presumptuous  for  expressing  my 
views  in  such  a  peremptory  manner ;  and  I  hope  they 
will,  as  it  may  lead  to  a  little  friendly  controversy, 
and  be  the  means  of  some  definite  understanding 
being  arrived  at  as  to  what  a  good  laced  Pink  should 
be,  and  what  the  "points”  should  be  (which  is 
really  more  important  than  anything)  which  the 
judges. should  adopt  as  the  basis  of  their  discussion. 
The  question  is  one  that  ought  to  be  at  once  thrashed 
out,  so  that  before  new  beginners  or  amateurs  send 
out  their  orders  intended  for  next  year's  bloom  they 
may  know  what  kind  of  flowers  approach  nearest 
to  the  present  standard  of  perfection. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Barlow,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Horner,  Mr. 
Ranger  Johnson,  Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  Wardill,  Mr. 
Lakin,  Mr.  Hooper,  Mr.  Brown,  or  any  other  person 
interested  in  the  subject  will  kindly  give  their  views. 
— James  Thurstan,  Finsbury  House,  Richmond  Road, 
Cardiff. 


Seasonable  Notes  on  Some  Florists'  Flowers. 

Auriculas. 

All  growers  of  this  lovely  and  fascinating  flower  are 
found  bearing  testimony  to  the  fine  growth  they  have 
made  during  the  summer.  The  plants  are  vigorous, 
clean,  and  very  promising — all  unite  in  saying  this. 
Mine  are  all  potted,  and  the  plants  are  now  putting 
on  the  growth  they  make  at  this. time  of  the  year — 
the  second  period  of  activity  during  the  year.  What 
the  plants  now  require  is  abundance  of  light  and  air, 
water  being  applied  as  required  and  according  to  the 
weather.  The  cultivator  should  guard  against  the 
ravages  of  a  little  green  grub,  that  works  silently 
eating  its  w-ay  into  the  hearts  of  the  plants,  and  doing 
incalculable  mischief  if  not  discovered.  As  soon  as 
there  are  indications  that  a  group  is  perforating  the 
leaves  or  eating  the  sides  let  there ’be  no  rest  until  the 
marauder  is  discovered  and  summarily  executed. 
Let  the  plants  be  kept  free  from  green  fly.  Some 
are  putting  up  autumn  trusses  ;  it  is  a  habit  of  the 
Primulas,  and  cannot  be  prevented.  Whether  the 
season  be  hot  and  dry  or  cold  and  wet,  whether  re¬ 
potted  early  or  late,  the  appearance  of  autumn 
trusses  may  be  anticipated. 

Polyanthus,  Gold-laced. 

WThat  few  plants  I  held  over  from  the  spring  have 
done  well.  The  cool,  moist  summer  has  suited 
them  ;  they  are  all  repotted  and  making  excellent 
headway.  Seedlings  from  seed  sown  last  autumn 
are  strong,  and,  being  of  good  blood,  I  am  hopeful  of 
something  good,  but  I  have  but  a  very  few  plants. 
As  there,  is  plenty  of  room  for  some  good  named 
varieties  of  Gold-laced  Polyanthus,  attempts  should 
be  made  to  raise  seedlings.  When  at  Cardiff  the 
other  day,  I  found  that  our  friend  Mr.  Thurstan  has 
a  batch  of  very  promising  seedlings,  raised  from 
George  IV.,  Cheshire  Favourite,  &c.,  all  produced 
from  fertilized  blooms,  and,  if  the  adage  be  true  that 
the  further  we  go  west  the  more  certain  we  are  that 
the  wise  men  came  from  the  east,  we  may  yet  hope 
of  hearing  that  something  good  in  the  way  of  Gold- 
laced  Polyanthuses  of  rare  quality  has  come  out  of 
Cardiff.  Plants  that  are  in  pots  should  be  placed  so 
that  the  worms  cannot  get  into  the  pots.  They 
should  be  kept  cool,  and  on  no  account  allowed  to 
suffer  for  want  of  water.  Any  plants  requiring  re¬ 
potting  should  be  attended  to  at  once. 

Double  Primroses. 

I  have  several  times  endeavoured  to  induce  the 
Committee  of  the  National  Auricula  Society  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  the  pretty  double  Primroses 
in  pots  by  offering  prizes  for  them  at  their  April 
show.  Instead  of  taking  a  step  that  might  induce 
amateurs  to  attempt  their  cultivation,  they  encourage 
the  nurserymen  who  grow  double  Primroses  largely 
to  lift  plants  from  the  open,  place  them  in  pans,  and 
sho\y  them  in  a  way  in  which  they  are  never  seen  to 
advantage  ;  and  yst  I  cannot  see  why  they  should 
not  treat  them  as  they  do  the  Gold-laced  polyan¬ 
thus,  and  require  them  to  be  grown  in  pots.  Now-  is 


a  good  time  to  procure  varieties  and  pot  them  up, 
placing  them  in  a  cold  frame  or  in  the  open  air,  and 
keeping  them  cool  and  moist.  Such  varieties  as  the 
Old  Velvet  Crimson,  Purple,  Crimson  Purple,  Lilac, 
Giant  Yellow,  White,  Croussii,  Platypetala’ plena, 
Blush,  and  Early  Sulphur  are  beautiful  when  well 
grown  in  pots.  Unfortunately  our  springs  are  now 
late  and  inclement,  and  if  the  double  Primroses 
bloom  in  the  open  they  become  disfigured  by 
weather  and  are  rarely  seen  to  the  best  advantage. 
But  when  they  have  the  shelter  of  a  cold  frame  the 
flowers  come  large,  clean,  bright,  and  pure,  and  well 
worth  the  trouble  of  cultivating.  What  can  be 
more  beautiful  than  the  Old  Crimson  Velvet  ?  but  it 
is  only  in  very  favourable  positions  that  it  will  do 
well  in  the  open,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  should 
be  cultivated  in  pots  to  have  it  in  perfection. — R.  D. 


GODETIAS. 

The  above  name  is  the  best  known  appellation  of  a 
number  of  species  now  included  amongst  the  CEno- 
theras  or  Evening  Primroses.  They  are  annuals  of 
relatively  dwarf  habit,  and  the  large,  showy  flowers 
obtained  from  CEnothera  Whitneyi,  CE.  amoena,  and 
CE.  a.  rubicunda  and  some  of  the  others  belonging  to 
the  section  Godetia,  are  occasionally  cultivated. 
They  are  characterised  and  distinguished  from 
CEnothera  proper  by  a  shortly  four-lobed  stigma, 
a  short  calyx  tube  and  a  slight  wing  to  the  seeds. 
There  are  about  a  hundred  species  of  CEnothera 
altogether,  but  relatively  few  of  them  belong  to  the 
section  Godetia.  The  most  popular  garden  varieties 
of  the  latter  have  been  derived  from  the  two  species 
and  the  variety  above  named,  which  are  natives  of 
California  and  North-West  America.  They  are  very 
hardy,  and  if  sown  in  thin,  well-drained  soil  during 
August  or  September,  they  will  survive  the  winter 
and  flower  in  spring.  They  may  again  be  sown  in 
March,  April,  or  May,  for  a  succession  during  the 
summer  months. 

A  collection  of  the  leading  and  most  popular  kinds 
may  be  seen  in  the  gaidens  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  at  Chiswick,  where  they  have  been 
flowering  for  many  weeks  past.  CE.  Whitneyi  is  a 
species  and  one  of  the  finest,  with  large  bright 
carmine-rose  flowers,  deepening  to  crimson  in  the 
centre  of  the  petals,  and  fading  to  blush  at  the 
margins.  In  rich  soil  the  plant  grows  to  the  height 
of  18  in.,  the  principal  axis  being  much  taller  than 
the  side  branches.  Lady  Albemarle  is  one  of  the 
finest  garden  forms,  and  is  likely  to  hold  a  place  in 
gardens  for  many  years  to  come.  The  large  flowers 
are  brilliant  carmine  fading  to  rose  at  the  margin, 
and  blush  or  pink  at  the  base.  About  12  in.  to  15  in. 
is  its  usual  height  in  rich  soil,  but  it  is  dwarfer  and 
makes  a  greater  display  in  poor  or  sandy  soil.  Here, 
however,  it  soon  runs  to  seed,  while  it  continues  to 
flower  for  a  longer  period  in  good  garden  soil.  The 
Duchess  of  Albany  is  another  favourite  about  the 
same  height,  with  purple  flowers  giving  place  to  rose 
at  the  edge,  and  rose  or  lilac  at  the  base.  The 
Duchess  of  Fife  is  a  newer  variety,  not  exceeding 
12  in.  in  height,  even  in  good  soil,  and  has  white 
flowers  with  a  carmine  blotch  in  the  centre  of  each 
petal.  Similarly  dwarf  is  the  Duke  of  Fife,  but  the 
flowers  are  carmine,  deepening  to  crimson  on  the 
centre  of  the  petals  and  rose  at  the  base. 

The  Bride  is  popular  with  many  growers  on 
account  of  its  pleasing  colour  and  continuous  flower¬ 
ing  habit.  This  latter  character,  however,  is 
dependent  upon  its  habit,  for  it  ranges  from  iSin.  to 
24  in.  in  good  soil,  and  favoured  by  a  wet  summer 
such  as  the  past  has  been.  The  flowers  are  only  of 
medium  size  when  compared  with  such  as  Lady 
Albemarle  and  Duchess  of  Albany,  but  white  with  a 
red  zone  at  the  base.  The  branching  stem  assumes 
a  pyramidal  habit,  whereas  the  dwarf  varieties  are 
flat  topped  or  nearly  so.  Of  a  dwarfer  habit  is 
Princess  of  Wales,  another  old  favourite,  varying 
from  12  in.  to  18  in.  high,  with  large  flowers  of  a 
deep  rose  or  ruby-crimson,  fading  towards  the  mar¬ 
gin,  and  somewhat  flaked  with  pink  at  the  base. 
Lady  Satin  Rose  is  similar  to  Lady  Albemarle  in 
habit,  but  is  even  slightly  dwarfer.  The  plants  in  a 
row  form  a  close  mass  about  12  in.  high,  with  large 
flowers  having  a  large  rosy-carmine  blotch  in  the 
centre,  fading  to  rose  at  the  margin  and  pink  at  the 
base.  It  is  probably  as  much  a  favourite  amongst 
gardeners  as  Lady  Albemarle.  The  dwarf  habit  has 
been  secured  by  the  selection  of  seedlings  presenting 
that  peculiarity.  The  result  is  a  finer  display  just 
when  the  plants  get  into  full  bloom,  but  js  at  thg 
expense  of  continuoii§  blooming. 
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Choice  Plants  in  Flower. 

Lilium  tigrinum  splendexs. — The  Tiger  Lily  is 
now  in  all  its  glory,  and  when  planted  in  quantity  is 
capable  of  producing  magnificent  effects.  When 
planted  in  the  open  ground  or  amongst  Rhododen¬ 
drons  the  stems  vary  from  18  in.  to  4  ft.  or  more, 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  bulbs.  The  linear 
leaves  are  of  a  bright  shining  green,  but  occasionally 
assume  a  bronzy  or  black  appearance  on  certain 
individual  plants.  The  numerous  bulbils  in  their 
axils  serve  to  distinguish  this  species.  The  flowers 
of  the  variety  under  notice  are  borne  in  a  broad 
deltoid  or  sub-pyramidal  raceme,  are  of  large  size  and 
bold  in  character,  and  orange-red  with  fewer  and 
larger  blackish-crimson  spots  all  over  the  segments. 
The  species  is  very  robust  and  hardy.  Some  large 
beds  of  it  in  different  parts  of  the  gardens  at  Kew 
are  now  highly  conspicuous. 

Linum  monogynum. — This  has  more  right  to  the 
title  of  New  Zealand  Flax  than  the  plant  which  has 
already  appropriated  it  (namely,  Phormium  tenax), 
seeing  that  the  latter  is  not  a  Flax  at  all,  whereas 
the  former  is  both  a  species  of  Flax  and  comes  from 
New  Zealand.  It  is  of  subshrubby  character  after 
it  attains  some  age,  and  annually  throws  out  fresh 
shoots  which  flower.  Some  of  the  branches  get  partly 
killed  back  during  winter  in  this  country,  with  the 
effect  that  the  plant  remains  about  a  foot  in  height, 
well  furnished  with  foliage,  and  the  shoots  terminat¬ 
ing  in  large  pure  white  flowers.  In  the  Channel 
Islands  it  sometimes  forms  a  bush  3  ft.  high.  It  is 
readily  propagated  by  seeds  or  euttings. 

Lythrum  virgatum. — The  Twiggy  Loosestrife 
lacks  the  bold  and  massive  effect  of  our  own  native 
wilding  (L.  Salicaria),  which  is  now  the  glory  of  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  and  other  rivers,  canals,  and 
streams  in  England  ;  but  it  certainly  has  a  charm  and 
grace  of  its  own.  The  stems  are  slender  and  twiggy,  the 
leaves  narrow,  and  the  purple  flowers  are  plentifully 
produced  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  as  well  as 
on  the  slender  lateral  shoots  which  give  the  inflores¬ 
cence  a  panicled  appearance.  The  species  is  a 
native  of  Tauria,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  in 
1776,  and  is  perfectly  hardy,  flowering  all  the  summer. 

Coreopsis  lanceolata. — None  of  the  perennial 
species  of  Coreopsis  are  neater  or  more  showy  when 
in  bloom  than  the  subject  under  notice.  It  varies 
from  18  in.  to  3  ft.  high,  but  a  medium  height  is  both 
more  common  and  preferable.  In  fact  it  should 
occupy  the  second  or  third  line  from  the  back  of  a 
herbaceous  border,  and  when  planted  in  fair  sized 
clumps  it  cannot  fail  to  be  a  conspicuous  object  even 
at  a  distance  during  the  months  of  August  and 
September.  Propagation  is  easily  effected  by  divi¬ 
sion  after  the  flowering  period  is  over. 

Chrysanthemum  arcticum. — The  leaves  of  this 
species  are  deeply  divided  with  wedge-shaped  seg¬ 
ments,  and  the  stems  dwarf  and  spreading.  The 
rays  are  pale  purple  or  lilac,  and  therefore  both 
characteristic  and  distinct,  for  the  majority  of 
Chrysanthemums  have  white  or  yellow  rays. 

Lophanthus  anisatus. — Owing  to  the  particular 
odour  of  this  plant  it  is  spoken  of  as  the 
Anise  Hyssop.  It  is  a  North  American  plant 
introduced  in  1826,  but  by  no  means  common  in 
gardens  considering  its  showiness,  hardiness,  and 
the  length  of  time  it  has  been  in  this  country.  The 
leaves  are  heart-shaped,  deep  green  above  and  hoary 
"beneath.  The  stems  vary  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in 
height,  and  terminate  in  cylindrical  spikes  of  blue 
flowers  with  a  purple  calyx  that  in  the  aggregate  is 
conspicuous  even  after  the  corolla  has  dropped. 
The  plant  is  a  member  of  the  Labriate  family,  which 
includes  Mint,  Sage,  Lavender,  Thyme,  and  other 
sweet-smelling  herbs. 

Phygelius  capensis. — Where  prizes  are  offered 
at  exhibitions  for  herbaceous  plants,  especially  in 
the  northern  counties,  the  Cape  Figwort  is  generally 
in  great  request  to  make  up  the  stands.  The  droop¬ 
ing  scarlet,  or  almost  crimson,  tubular  flowers  are 
produced  in  long  racemes  terminating  the  stems. 
The  leaves  are  ovate  or  the  upper  ones  lanceolate, 
and  the  whole  plant  bears  much  the  aspect  of  a 
Penstemon,  only  the  flowers  are  more  tubular.  A 
sunny  aspect  near  a  wall  is  the  best  position  for  it, 
as  the  stems  and  leaves  are  liable  to  be  injured  by 
frost  in  severe  winters.  The  plant  is  easily  propa¬ 
gated  from  cuttings 


Zephyranthes  Candida. — The  Peruvian  Swamp 
Lily,  although  it  comes  from  Buenos  Ayres,  is  hardier 
than  is  generally  supposed,  and  instead  of  growing  it 
in  pots  cultivators  might  try  it  in  the  open  border  in 
warm  sheltered  places.  In  the  mild  and  equable 
climate  of  Jersey  it  is  planted  in  beds  alongside  of 
the  Daffodils,  and  flowers  splendidly  during  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October.  Narrow  borders  in  front  of  stoves 
and  vineries  would  meet  its  requirements  in  this 
country,  and  the  plant  under  those  conditions  would 
develop  rich,  dark  green  foliage  and  a  long  succes¬ 
sion  of  large  pure  white  flowers. 

Aster  lzevis. — The  Smooth-leaved  Aster  in  its 
typical  form  is  one  of  the  best  for  border  decoration, 
flowering  finely  during  the  month  of  September. 
The  stems  are  generally  2  ft.  high,  but  in  wet 
seasons  they  get  a  little  taller,  producing  flattened 
panicles  of  bright  blue  flowers  that  cover  the  upper 
part  of  the  plant.  The  leaves  are  smooth  and  of 
a  bright  shining  green.  There  are  numerous  forms 
of  the  species  in  gardens,  some  of  them  reaching  a 
height  of  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  ;  but  although  the  flowers  are 
generally  of  a  bright  shade  of  blue,  none  of  them 
excel  the  type  for  beauty  and  neatness. 

 -  ♦  r 

WHAT  IS  A  HARDY 

PERENNIAL  ? 

This  is  an  easy  question  to  ask,  but  not  so  easy  to 
answer  so  far  as  exhibiting  them  at  flower  shows  is 
concerned.  I  was  asked  the  same  question  as 
“  R.  D.”  (p.  825,  vol.  vii.)  by  a  friend  who  attended 
the  Bridgewater  Show,  and  agree  that  the  exhibitor 
staging  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora  was 
rightly  disqualified,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  a 
perennial  in  the  sense  intended  by  the  Schedule. 
No  doubt  it  is  a  perennial  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  but  so  is  the  Oak  and  the  Ash,  yet  no  one 
would  dream  of  putting  up  either  of  these  in  bloom  at 
a  flower  show,  because  every  one  understands  that 
the  word  perennial  as  used  in  schedules  is  not 
meant  to  include  them. 

As  to  thehardinessof  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandi¬ 
flora,  I  may  say  that  with  us  it  stood  the  frosts  of  the 
past  winter  much  better  than  the  common  Laurel. 
We  have  several  plants,  but  not  one  of  them  was  in 
the  least  injured,  and  they  are  grandly  in  bloom  now, 
while  the  common  Laurel  was  much  damaged  The 
judges  in  question  should  certainly  have  said  nothing 
against  its  hardiness,  as  from  my  experience  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  it  is  much  hardier  than 
any  of  the  other  Hydrangeas,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted  that  it  is  not  better  known  and  more  ex¬ 
tensively  planted.  Many  know  the  plant  only  from 
seeing  it  grown  in  pots,  with  one  or  more  immense 
heads  of  bloom,  almost  pure  white,  and  this  may 
be  the  reason  why  they  consider  it  not  hardy. 

I  agree  with  "  R.  D.  ”  that  schedules  are  too  fre¬ 
quently  very  loosely  drawn  up,  leaving  the  door  open 
for  confusion  and  contention.  When  considering 
these  classes  why  not  simply  say  hardy  flowers  ? 
Why  is  not  a  bunch  of  Ceanothus,  of  Hydrangea,  of 
Jasmine,  or  of  anything  else  of  this  class  equally  as 
deserving  of  encouragement  as  hardy  flowers  from 
the  border.  They  are  surely  as  beautiful  as  hardy 
Phloxes  or  Galtonia  candicans.  As  to  hardiness, 
plants  must  be  judged  by  their  behaviour  in  this 
respect  in  different  localities,  as  what  may  be  quite 
hardy  in  Devonshire  or  Cornwall,  may  not  be  able 
to  stand  a  .vinter  in  a  colder  district.  When  a  plant 
is  said  to  be  hardy  I  think  it  ought  to  be  qualified  by 
stating  to  what  extent. — Con. 


F^uim  Hoyes. 


The  Golden  Perfection  Melon. 

It  is  doubtful  if  this  Melon  is  surpassed  for  culture 
in  frames.  It  is  an  old  variety,  but  none  the  less 
a  good  one.  During  the  last  three  years  I  have  had 
to  grow  Melons  in  frames  on  dung  beds  ;  and  wanting 
the  fruits  in  September  and  October,  to  get  them 
from  frames,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  free  setting 
sort,  and  this  I  have  found  to  be  eminently  the 
characteristic  of  Golden  Perfection.  I  have  tried 
many  new  sorts  along  with  it,  but  have  found  none 
to  equal  it  yet.  Four  other  sorts  are  being  tried  with 
it  this  season,  but  none  of  them  compare  favourably 
with  Golden  Perfection.  I  am  not  alone  either  in 
possessing  a  good  opinion  of  this  variety'.  My  old 
friend,  Mr.  Birkenshaw,  gardener  at  Bridehead 
House,  Dorchester,  has  grown  it  for  many  years  as  a 
frame  variety,  and  har  ing  tried  it  against  many  other 
sorts,  is  as  convinced  as  I  ant  that  ji  ha?  no  equal 

r—  Con. 


(IMeanings  frnnt  f  Wmll r 

nf  Science* 

Chemical  Manures  for  Peas,  Beans,  and 
Haricots — In  the  case  of  a  large  majority  of 
cultivated  plants  great  stress  is  laid  upon  a  supply 
of  nitrogen  in  some  form  or  other  when  supplying 
them  with  manure.  Leguminous  plants  such  as 
those  above  mentioned  are  not  perceptibly  benefited 
by  supplies  of  nitrogen,  and  the  reason  has  been 
sought  for  by  scientists  for  many  years  past.  One 
explanation  is  that  the  deep  rooting  nature  of  many 
of  them  enables  them  to  draw  nitrogen  from  a  great 
depth  of  soil  ;  another  reason  is  that  the  presence 
of  bacteria  in  the  small  tubercles  found  on  the  roots 
of  Leguminous  plants  enables  the  latter  to  assimilate 
the  free  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere.  A  large  per¬ 
centage  of  nitrogenous  constituents  are  found  in  the 
tissues,  consequently  they  must  have  some  special 
means  of  getting  it  which  other  plants  do  not  possess. 
What  would  be  considered  a  complete  manure 
for  the  above  crops  contains  about  320  lbs.  of  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime,  160  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  potassium,  and 
320  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  lime,  or  about  800  lbs.  all  told 
per  acre,  at  an  expense  of  £1  5s.  4 d.  Carbonate  of 
potassium  should  be  substituted  for  the  nitrate,  but 
the  latter  is  used  because  much  cheaper.  No 
nitrogen  is  really  necessary,  and  even  in  the  above 
receipt  for  the  kinds  and  relative  quantities  required 
the  nitrogen  included  is  practically  of  no  importance 
whatever. 

Native  Food  Plants  in  British  Baluchistan. 

— Several  plants  are  eaten  by  the  people  as  vege¬ 
tables,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  young  leaves 
of  Eremurus  aurantiacus,  Lepidium  Draba,  and 
Chenopodium  Botrys.  The  bulbs  of  Tulips  (that  of 
Tulipa  chrysantha  having  a  pleasant  taste  like  a  nut) 
and  of  Iris  Stocksii  are  eaten,  and  also  the  fleshy 
rootstocks  of  Tragopogon  gracile  and  Scorzonera 
mollis.  The  nut  of  Pistacia  mutica,  var.  cabulica,  is 
greatly  relished,  although  very  small  compared  with 
that  of  P.  vera,  and  with  a  strong  flavour  of 
turpentine.  Amongst  other  fruits  are  those  of  Olea 
europoea — eaten  chiefly  as  a  medicine,  the  kernel  of 
Prunus  eburnea,  Berberis  vulgaris,  Berchemia 
lineata,  Sageretia  Brandrethiana,  and  the  fruit  of 
Astragalus  purpurascens,  called  “  Palez.”  In  certain 
years  a  kind  of  manna  is  found  on  Cotoneaster 
nummularia,  whose  fruit  is  also  eaten  by  the  people. 
At  Sibi,  the  fruit  of  Salvadora  oleoides  is  collected, 
and  on  the  higher  hills  the  carraway  seed  is  collected 
in  large  quantities. — J .  H.  Lace,  F.L.S.,  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Linnean  Society. 

Lathyrus  sylvestris  as  a  Fodder  Plant. — It 

cannot  be  said  that  we  are  very  enterprising  in 
utilising  the  native  giants  at  our  command  either  as 
fodder  for  cattle  or  other  purposes.  There  are 
several  species  belonging  to  the  Pea  family  besides 
.  the  species  of  Clover,  Common  Vetch  (Vicia  sativa), 
Lucerne  (Medicago  sativa),  and  Sainfoin  (Onobrychis 
sativa),  which  we  might  turn  to  profitable  account. 
For  instance,  the  Whin  (Ulex  europoea)  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  fodder  for  horses,  but  its  use  is  dying  out,  except 
in  some  parts  of  Scotland  and  probably  Wales.  The 
plants  are  cut  and  subjected  to  a  crushing  process 
by  rolling  a  large  stone  like  a  millstone  over  them  by 
the  aid  of  a  horse,  after  which  they  may  be  freely 
eaten  by  horses.  About  sixty  years  ago  Vicia  Cracca 
was  considered  an  excellent  pasture  plant.  Lathyrus 
pratensis  might  be  used  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
species  of  Melilot  are  greedily  eaten  by  cattle,  where 
they  grow  in  a  wild  state  ;  the  leaves  are  fragrant 
and  no  doubt  palatable  and  good  food.  Within 
recent  years  some  attention  has  been  given  to  the  use 
of  Lathyrus  sylvestris  as  a  fodder  plant  where  it 
grows  in  a  wild  state,  and  in  consequence  of  this 
some  people  are  now  growing  it  in  small  quantities 
by  way  of  trial.  The  only  objection  to  its  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  cultivated  field  is  that  it  is  perennial, 
with  strong  and  long  roots  penetrating  the  soil 
deeply.  Waste  land  and  hill  sides,  especially  of  a 
chalky  nature,  might,  however,  be  permanently  sown 
down  or  planted  with  it.  The  stems  grow  to  a 
height  of  3  ft.  to  6  ft.  when  supported  by  anything, 
but  no  staking  is  actually  necessary  as  they  then 
spread  over  the  ground,  forming  bulky  masses,  which 
could  be  cut  and  used  in  a  green  state  or  dried  and 
used  as  hay,  A  top  dressing  might  occasionally  be 
given  t°  up  their  vigour  — 7  F , 
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THE  ROYAL  CALEDONIAN 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  celebration  of  the  fifth  great  International 
exhibition  of  horticultural  produce  in  Edinburgh 
this  week,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Cale¬ 
donian  Horticultural  Society,  is  an  event  which  has 
drawn  to  the  Scottish  capital  a  greater  number  of 
British  horticulturists  than  has  been  brought 
together  in  any  place  since  the  memorable  Inter¬ 
national  exhibition  held  in  London  in  1866.  Did 
space  permit  we  should  have  been  glad  on  such  an 
interesting  occasion  to  have  given  some  account  of 
the  Society's  history,  which  embraces  a  long  and 
honourable  record  of  faithful  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  Scottish  horticulture,  but  for  the  nonce  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  a  less  ambitious  programme. 
It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  Society  has  ever 
been  fortunate  in  securing  for  its  governing  body  the 
best  business  talent  to  be  found  among  the  nursery, 
men,  gardeners,  and  amateurs  of  Edinburgh,  and  it 
has  been  well  served  by  many  able  men,  who  not 
being  so  closely  identified  for  the  moment  with  the 
management  of  the  Society’s  affairs  as  the  gentlemen 
whose  portraits  are  given  herewith,  find  no  place  in 
our  gallery  to  day,  yet  whom  we  should  have  been 
delighted  to  honour  had  circumstances  permitted. 

Mr.  William  Young  has  been  well  known  among 
the  gardening  fraternity  for  a  great  number  of  years, 
having  filled  the  office  he  now  holds  as  Assistant 
Secretary  to  the  Society  for  about  thirty  years,  and 
for  many  years  previous  he  filled  similar  offices  in 
connection  with  other  horticultural  societies  in 
Edinburgh  and  in  his  native  town  of  Haddington. 
From  his  earliest  days  Mr.  Young  has  displayed  a 
keen  natural  taste  for  flowers,  and  has  won  consider¬ 
able  fame  as  an  amateur  grower  of  Auriculas,  Car¬ 
nations,  and  Hyacinths.  Since  he  retired  from 
business  as  a  boot  and  shoe  maker,  some  ten  years 
ago,  he  has  devoted  his  time  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Society,  and  carries  on  his  duties  with  unflagging 
enthusiasm,  although  considerably  beyond  the 
allotted  span  of  threescore  years  and  ten.  To  Mr. 
Young,  in  a  very  great  measure,  is  due  the  honour  of 
having  initiated  the  movement  for  holding  the  present 
International  exhibition,  and  conducting  it  to  such  a 
successful  issue. 

Mr.  Malcolm  Dunn,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  at  Dalkeith  Palace,  Midlothian,  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  men  in  the  Scottish  horticultural 
world.  He  has  served  the  office  of  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society,  and  is  a  member  of  the  committee  appointed 
to  carry  out  this  year’s  “  International.’’  He  has 
also  rendered  the  Society  valuable  service  as  Editor 
of  some  of  its  publications.  He  was  the  first  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association,  and 
has  always  been  one  of  its  most  active  supporters. 
Besides  all  matters  appertaining  to  horticulture,  the 
science  of  Arboriculture  also  claims  from  him  a  large 
share  of  interest  and  attention,  and  for  many  years 
he  has  been  an  active  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Scottish  Arboriculture  Society.  Mr.  Dunn 
was  for  a  few  years  gardener  at  Powerscourt,  and 
succeeded  Mr.  William  Thomson  at  Dalkeith,  when 
that  gentleman  established  the  famous  vineyard  at 
Clovenfords. 

Mr.  Angus  A.  McLeod,  the  much  respected  and 
able  superintendent  of  the  public  parks  and  gardens  of 
Edinburgh,  is  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society.  He  has  been 
connected  with  the  management  of  the  Society’s  ex¬ 
hibitions  for  27  years,  and  is  one  of  the  comparatively 
few  recipients  of  the  “Neil  Prize.’’  Mr.  McLeod 
has  had  an  extensive  gardening  experience.  He 
served  as  foreman  in  the  gardens  of  the  Marquis  of 
Exeter,  at  Burghley  Park,  at  Milton,  near  Peter¬ 
borough,  and  at  Earl  Fitzwilliam’s,  Wentworth, 
Yorkshire,  and  for  nineteen  years  was  gardener  to 
the  late  and  present  Marquis  of  Lothian,  at  New- 
battle  Abbey,  near  Dalkeith,  before  being  appointed 
to  the  important  office  under  the  Corporation  of 
Edinburgh,  which  he  has  filled  for  some  years  with 
so  much  dignity  and  ability. 

Mr.  David  Pringle  Laird  is  the  eldest  son  of 
Mr.  R.  B.  Laird,  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons,  nurserymen  and  seedsmen,  of 
Edinburgh,  and  a  young  man  of  rare  energy  and  busi¬ 
ness  capacity.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  an  ex- 


President  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association, 
which  he  largely  helped  to  establish,  and  of  which 
he  was  also  the  first  Treasurer.  A  popular  man  in 
the  horticultural  community,  Mr.  Laird  has  a  warm 
place  in  his  heart  for  all  horticultural  movements  of 
a  progressive  character,  and  has  done  as  much  as 
anyone  to  promote  advanced  education  among  young 
gardeners  in  Edinburgh  at  the  Heriot  Watt  -College. 
He  is  a  host  in  himself  when  there  is  hard  work  to 
be  done,  and  lends  a  willing  hand  to  any  movement 
likely  to  be  of  benefit  to  gardeners  and  gardening. 

Mr.  John  Methven,  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Thomas  Methven  &  Sons,  nurserymen  and 
seedsmen,  has  the  reputation  of  being  an  excellent 
man  of  business,  and  popular  among  his  fellow 
tradesmen.  Still  a  comparatively  young  man,  he 
takes  a  keen  interest  in  all  matters  connected  with 
improvements  of  horticulture  and  the  advancement 
of  the  social  status  of  gardeners.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society,  and  holds  office  in  most  of  the  societies  in 
Scotland  devoted  to  the  interests  of  gardening  and 
rural  affairs  generally. 

Mr.  Alexander  Milne,  sole  proprietor  of  the  old 
established  firm  of  Messrs.  James  Dickson  &  Sons, 
nurserymen  and  seedsmen,  Hanover  Street,  is  an 
active  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society,  an  ex-President  of  the 
Scottish  Horticultural  Association,  and  for  several 
years  the  energetic  Secretary  of  that  useful  institution 
after  its  foundation.  To  Mr.  Milne  indeed  is  due 
much  of  the  prosperity  which  the  Association  has 
attained.  He  is  also  a  keen  Arborist,  and  member 
of  Council,  and  a  regular  attendant  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Royal  Scottish  Arboricultural  Society.  Nothing 
comes  amiss  to  Mr.  Milne  in  connection  with  the 
promotion  and  management  of  societies  designed  to 
advance  the  cultural  arts,  or  to  benefit  his  fellow-men. 

Mr.  William  M.  Welsh  is  the  senior  partner  of 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  Dicksons  &  Co.,  nurserymen 
and  seedsmen,  Waterloo  Place,  President  of  the 
Scottish  Horticultural  Association,  and  member  of 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society.  He  is  well  known  as  a  skilful  landscape 
gardener,  as  well  as  being  an  enterprising  fruitgrower 
and  farmer,  in  addition  to  being  the  moving  spirit  in 
the  large  business  concern  carried  on  by  his  firm,  one 
of  the  oldest  now  in  the  nursery  trade  of  Edinburgh. 
Of  recent  years  the  firm  has  worked  up  one  of  the 
best  collections  of  hardy  fruit  trees  in  Scotland,  to 
which  important  branch  Mr.  Welsh  has  devoted 
much  skill  and  attention. 

Mr.  Robert  Lindsay,  Curator  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh,  is  President  of  the 
Edinburgh  Botanical  Society,  and  an  active  member 
of  the  governing  bodies  of  several  kindred  societies 
in  Edinburgh,  including  the  Royal  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society.  Mr.  Lindsay,  who  succeeded 
the  late  Mr.  John  Sadler  at  the  famous  Edinburgh 
Botanic  Garden,  has  an  unusually  extensive  know- 
ledge  of  the  British  Flora,  and  has  distinguished 
himself  as  a  raiser  and  cultivator  of  many  tribes  of 
plants  which  require  more  than  an  average  amount 
of  forethought  and  attention  to  command  success, 
and  which  often  baffle  the  most  skilful  horticulturists 
to  grow  them  well.  The  fame  of  the  Pitcher  plants, 
Sarracenias  and  other  “carnivorous"  plants  under 
his  charge  is  world-wide  ;  and  the  splendid  collec¬ 
tion  of  Alpine  and  hardy  herbaceous  plants  is 
unrivalled  ;  while  coniferous  plants  and  hardy  trees 
and  shrubs  are  not  excelled  in  any  similar  botanic 
garden  in  the  world. 

Mr.  George  Mackinnon,  gardener  and  local 
factor  to  the  Right  Honourable  Viscount  Melville, 
Melville  Castle,  Midlothian,  is  an  active  member  of 
the  Committee  which  has  been  engaged  in  the 
promotion  and  carrying  out  of  the  great  International 
Fruit  and  Flower  Show,  and  has  served  the  office  of 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society.  Mr.  Mackinnon  succeeded 
his  brother  Alexander  (now  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Mansfield  at  Scone  Palace,  Perth)  about  ten  years 
ago,  when  quite  a  young  man,  and  has  greatly 
distinguished  himself  by  the  perfect  state  in  which  he 
has  kept  the  garden  establishment  entrusted  to  his 
care,  and  the  success  he  has  attained  at  horticultural 
exhibitions  with  all  kinds  of  garden  produce,  and 
especially  in  the  fruit  classes  in  which  be  is  generally 
hard  to  beat- 


THE  INTERNATIONAL 

SHOW  AT  EDINBURGH. 

Edinburgh,  Wednesday  Morning. 
The  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  and 
its  Council  are  to  be  most  heartily  congratulated  on 
the  success  of  the  fifth  international  exhibition 
opened  in  the  Waverley  Market  this  morning. 
The  previous  gatherings  of  a  similar  character 
showed  a  marked  advance  on  each  other,  but  this 
year's  display  eclipsed  all  at  every  point.  The  vast 
floor  of  the  Waverley  Market  is  filled  to  repletion 
and  with  the  best  of  everything. 

The  arrangements,  too,  are  all  that  could  be  de¬ 
sired  from  the  effective  display  of  such  widely 
diverse  materials,  the  tables  of  plants  and  group  of 
specimens  being  placed  along  the  centre,  with  the 
fruits  and  vegetables  along  one  side  of  the  market 
and  cut  flowers  on  the  other,  the  whole  presenting 
from  the  galleries  an  exceedingly  effective  floral 
tableau.  The  three  special  features  of  the  show  are 
the  Grapes,  the  Vegetables,  and  the  tables  ofplants  ; 
and  as  usual  here  the  preponderance  of  the  former 
over  all  other  fruits  is  very  marked,  but  perhaps  to 
the  average  gardener  the  show  of  vegetables,  and 
especially  of  potatos,  will  prove  the  greatest  source 
of  interest  ;  the  collections  of  the  former  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  numerous  and  of  superb  quality,  while  of  the 
noble  tuber  in  two  classes  there  are  no  less 
than  1,500  plates,  quite  an  extraordinary  com¬ 
petition  for  a  few,  but  liberal  prizes  offered.  The  total 
number  of  entries  was  3,850,  yet  so  admirably  had 
the  immense  amount  of  clerical  work  been  got  through 
by  Mr.  Young  and  staff,  and  the  stage  arrangements 
been  completed  by  the  Show  Committee,  that  the 
j  udging  w'as  got  through  in  about  two  hours. 

The  champion  collection  of  twelve  dishes  of  fruit 
comes  from  Mr.  Mclndoe,  Hutton  Hall,  Guis- 
borough,  a  very  fine  lot ;  and  the  second  and  third 
prizes  are  taken  by  Mr.  D.  Murray,  Culzean  Castle, 
and  Mr.  J.  Hunter,  of  Lambton,  both,  of  course, 
showing  well. 

In  another  class  for  twelve  dishes,  from  which 
certain  fruits  are  excluded,  Mr.  Hunter  takes  premier 
honours,  closely  followed  by  Mr.  McKelvie,  Brox- 
mouth  Park,  Dunbar,  and  Mr.  P.  W.  Fairgrieve,  of 
Dunkeld,  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Mclndoe,  and  Mr.  D. 
Melville,  St.  Boswells,  also  take  the  awards  in 
another  competition  with  twelve  dishes,  and  the  same 
exhibitors  are  also  to  the  front  with  orchard-house 
fruits. 

There  are  eight  competitors  for  Messrs.  W.  Thom¬ 
son  &  Sons’  special  prices  for  eight  bunches  of 
Grapes,  and  the  premier  one  stops  in  Scotland,  having 
been  well  won  by  Mr.  Kirk,  gardener  to  J.  T.  Paton, 
Esq.,  of  Alloa.  Mr.  Taylor,  gardener  to  Alderman 
Chaffin,  of  Bath,  being  second,  and  Mr.  W.  Murray, 
Park  Hall,  Polmont,  third.  For  six  bunches  in  a 
strong  competition,  Mr.  Kirk  is  again  first,  Mr. 
McHattie,  Newbattle,  second,  and  Mr.  MacKinnon, 
Melville  Castle,  third.  The  pair  and  single  bunch 
classes  are  all  exceedingly  well  contested,  but  one 
exhibitor  distinguished  himself  in  the  "  finest  bloom  ” 
class  in  a  manner  that  deserves  the  strongest  condem¬ 
nation.  He  had  “  faked  ”  his  bunch  until  it  stank  of 
sulph  ur,  and  so  exposed  his  dishonesty.  The  heaviest 
bunch  of  black  Grapes  is  one  of  Gros  Colmar  weigh¬ 
ing  twelve  and  a  half  pounds,  shown  by  Mr.  J. 
Mattison,  of  Currie.  Pines  are  not  numerously 
represented,  but  all  other  kinds  of  fruit  are  plentiful 
and  good- 

The  amount  of  produce  brought  out  by  the  vegetable 
classes,  and  the  uniformly  high  character  of  all  is  most 
satisfactory,  the  competitions  with  collections  and 
single  dishes  being  exceedingly  keen.  All  of  Messrs. 
Methven  &  Sons’  prizes  for  a  collection  are  taken  by 
English  gardeners,  the  awards  going  in  the  order 
named,  to  Mr.  Pope,  Highclere  Castle,  Newbury ; 
Mr.  Muir  Margam,  Port  Talbot  ;  and  Mr.  Wilkins, 
Inwood  House,  Dorset.  Miss  Thomson’s  prizes  are 
taken  by  Mr.  James  Cocker,  Lochryan,  Stranraer. 
Mr.  Low,  Stirling,  and  Mr.  G.  Potter,  North 
Bank,  all  exhibiting  grand  produce.  The  best 
collection  of  eighteen  varieties  of  Potatos 
shown  for  Messrs.  James  Dickson  &  Son’s  Prizes 
come  from  Mr.  John  Sinclair,  Harveston  Dollar; 
Mr.  Robertson,  Hartrigg  House,  coming  in  second  ; 
Mr.  John  Gentleman,  Armadale,  third.  (And  in  the 
class  for  six  varieties,  the  last-named  exhibitor  takes 
the  premier,  Mr.  McFarlane  being  second,  and  Mr. 
E.  S,  Wiles,  Edgcote,  third, 
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A  FLOWER  GARDEN  AT 

KESTON. 

There  is  the  well-known  Alpine  garden  of  Mr. 
Lubbock,  at  the  Rookery,  that  of  Lady  Lubbock,  at 
High  Elms,  as  well  as  those  of  my  friends  the 
Rector  and  the  Vicar,  all  within  easy  walk  of  Keston, 
but  to  none  of  these  am  I  now  referring,  but  to  a 
secluded  cottage  garden  of  modest  pretensions  that 
lies  half  hidden  in  the  leafy  shade  of  Elms  and 
Limes  in  the  village  of  Keston,  and  in  which  now 
and  then  I  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  spending 
my  spare  half  hours.  Natural  beauty  from  the 
curious  surroundings  is  unfortunately  all  but  want¬ 
ing,  but  instead  we  have  a  rich  collection  of  rare  and 
curious  plants  all  tended  with  the  best  of  care  and 
evidently  quite  at  home  in  the  rich  and  deep  soil  of 
this  little  known  garden.  Only  yesterday  I  noticed 
a  big  mass  of  the  Prophet  flower  (Arnebia  echoides) 
with  dozens  of  fully-expanded  blooms,  and  foliage  of 
the  most  luxuriant  green  growing  within  a  foot  of 
the  lovely  little  Dianthus  Lewisii  it  likewise 
smothered  in  flowers  and  evidently  revelling  in  the 
niche  of  sandstone  where  it  had  years  ago  been 
crammed. 

Hardly  a  yard  from  this  the  English  Slipper 
Orchid  (Cypripedium  Calceolus),  with  the  finest  of 
flowers,  was  established  in  plenty,  while  near  to  us 
was  another  native  Orchid  gem  in  the  pigmy  Orchis 
ustulata,  a  curious  but  inviting  plant  with  dark 
purple  hooded  flowers.  The  stately  Onosma 
taurica  next  took  my  attention,  for  unless  in  Mr. 
Jackson’s  garden  at  Bangor  I  never  before  saw  so 
fine  plants  of  this  wonderful  floriferous  perennial. 
Gentiana  verna,  G.  asclepeidea,  G.  gelida,  and 
G.  Pneumonanthe  were  all  flourishing  to  perfection, 
no  dying  out  pieces  nor  whitened  foliage  nor  stunted 
stems  being  visible,  but  all  of  the  healthiest  green, 
the  former  alone,  as  also  G.  acaulis,  being  fully  in 
flower. 

Iris  cristata  is  curiously  capricious  in  its  nature, 
flourishing  like  our  native  fragrant  Orchis  (O. 
conopsea)  with  equal  vigour  on  the  loamy  mound  or 
by  the  stream  bank  amongst  peat  and  leaf  soil.  Pri¬ 
mula  rosea  and  P.  purpurea  must  have  been  grand 
if  one  might  judge  by  the  decaying  flower  heads  on 
the  dozens  of  each  that  were  scattered  here  and 
there  over  the  garden.  P.  viscosa  nivalis  was  still 
in  flower,  and  also  P.  Sieboldii  (Miss  Ware),  the  neat 
but  prostrate  and  rather  shy-flowering  P.  minima 
and  P.  Churchilli.  The  Italian  Arum  (A.  crinitum), 
with  its  curiously  mottled  leaves  and  equally  curious 
spadix,  was  just  bursting  into  flower,  if  flower,  for 
the  time,  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  it. 

How  little  known  a  plant  is  the  dwarf  Birch 
(Betula  nana),  a  tree  of  it  here  being  thirty  years  old 
and  30|ins.  in  height.  It  is,  however,  a  plant  of  much 
interest,  not  only  as  being  a  native  but  for  the  neat 
dentated  leaves  and  unusually  dwarf  habit  which  is 
constantly  retained  even  under  the  best  cultivation. 

Good  sized  mosses  of  the  purple  Polygala  (P. 
Chamaebuxus  purpurea)  have  just  now  a  most  striking 
appearance,  and  can  be  picked  out  at  quite  a  distance 
away  so  bright  and  distinct  are  the  freely-produced 
flowers.  It  is  a  far  preferable  plant  to  the  better 
known  P.  Chamasbuxus,  and  should  be  included  in 
every  good  garden  of  showy  flowers. 

Linnea  borealis,  whether  in  flower  or  out  of  flower, 
is  a  charming  Alpine  of  the  neatest  growth,  and 
being  a  native  plant  should  still  more  add  to  its 
value.  Never  before  had  I  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
it  in  flower,  but  in  this  Keston  garden  the  pink  of 
blooms  were  produced  with  the  utmost  freedom.  It 
seemed  to  be  growing  in  leaf  mould  and  decayed  and 
decaying  twigs  and  leaves. 

The  great,  fat,  woolly  buds  of  the  Mocassin  flower 
(Cypripedium  spectabile)  betoken  a  wealth  of  bloom 
later  on,  while  not  one  wit  behind  these  were  the 
deep  green-leaved  Orchis  foliosa,  both  these  thriving 
side  by  side,  and  run  through  with  the  straggling 
marsh  Helleborine  (Epipactis  palustris).  The 
latter  is  a  showy  wildling  of  easy  growth,  but 
unfortunately  a  stranger  to  most  gardens. 

A  very  rarely  seen  shrub  was  growing  under 
exactly  similar  conditions  with  the  Cypripediums  and 
Helleborines.  This  was  the  Umbrella  Pine  of 
Japan  (Sciadopitys  verticellata),  with  neat  shoots  of 
shining  leaves  and  a  conifer  that  must  have  dampish 
peat  to  doit  at  all  well.  Three  other  Alpine  conifers 
attracted  my  notice  much,  the  first,  Abies  excelsa 
clanbrasiliana,  and  the  others  pygmea  and  an 
Unnamed  form  of  the  dwarfesf  and  neatest  growth. 


Acer  pygmea,  an  old  tree  but  hardly  a  foot  high, 
seemed  a  good  thing  for  rock  gardening,  what  might 
also  be  said  of  several  species  of  Willow  that  came 
under  my  notice  including  the  showy  and  rare  Salix 
reticulata  and  S.  Sadleri.  Such  pigmy  trees,  coni¬ 
fers  and  shrubs  seem  to  me  peculiarly  suitable  for 
planting  on  the  rock  work,  they  being  something 
apart  from  the  ordinary  style  of  Alpine  gardening. 

The  cold  yellow  of  the  mountain  Wallflower  con¬ 
trasts  strangely  with  the  brighter  bits  of  Silenes  and 
Phlox  of  which  the  borders  were  very  replete. 
Jamesonia  Americana  is  worthy  of  attention,  while 
the  Mexican  bridal  flower  (Choisya  ternata)  should 
not  be  a  day  absent  from  any  garden.  It  is  a  won¬ 
derfully  floriferous  shrub,  and  as  seen  here  growing 
in  a  cosy  nook  and  carpeted  with  one  of  Mr.  Neill 
Fraser’s  seedling  Musks  is  apt  to  make  one  turn 
more  than  once  for  a  parting  look  at  so  happy  a 
combination. 

To  the  rock  garden  at  Rockville,  in  Edinburgh, 
this  Kentish  medley  of  plants  is  indebted  for  much, 
as  I  could  easily  see  on  perusing  the  labels,  for  the 
name  of  the  donor  occurred  on  not  a  few  seedlings  or 
crosses  particularly.  Veronicas  fared  bad  during 
the  prolonged  biting  winter  to  which  we  in  “  the 
Garden  of  England,"  particularly,  were  subjected. 
Out  of  a  batch  of  seventeen  from  Mr.  Neill  Fraser, 
only  two — V.  buxifolia  and  V.  Armstrongii — have 
survived,  and  most  likely  the  deep  coating  of  snow 
had  much  to  do  with  this  survival  of  the  fittest. 

Conspicuous  occupants  of  a  deep  peaty  bed  were 
the  various  species  of  Andromeda,  but  undoubtedly 
the  best  of  all  were  A.  cosseriafolia  and  A.  pulveru- 
lenta,  the  former  in  particular  one  of  the  handsomest 
shrubs  that  is  in  cultivation  in  this  country. 

Side  by  side  with  these  was  a  clump  of  fully  a  hun¬ 
dred  American  Wood-lilies  (Trillium  grandiflorum), 
some,  the  majority  indeed,  18  in.  high,  and  with  the 
biggest  flowers  of  its  kind  I  can  remember  seeing 
all  due  to  the  mild  climate,  and  peculiarly  rich,  sandy, 
peat,  or  leaf  soil  of  the  district.  Strange  to  say] 
Narcissi  do  well  here,  as  a  month  ago  I  had  the 
privilege  of  beholding,  when  nearly  a  hundred 
distinct  kinds  were  in  bloom  and  bud.  Liliums,  too 
are  here  quite  at  home,  L.  auratum  having  become 
quite  established  for  years  past,  while  the  great 
stems  and  borts  of  L.  giganteum  speak  for  themselves. 
My  friend,  however,  speaks  highly  of  a  form  of  L. 
canadense  picked  up  in  the  woods  at  Rochester,  by 
Mr.  Ellwanger. 

The  purple  and  crested  Laburnums,  yellow-fruited 
Hawthorn,  Genistas  procumbens,  prascox,  and  Sibe- 
rica,  the  June  berry,  orange-berried  Vaccinium. 
Shepherdia  argentea,  and  many  other  uncommon 
shrubs  are  occupants  of  one  of  its  borders.  Ledum 
palustre  and  L.  Lyonii  as  seen  here  are  plants  of 
merit,  if  only  for  their  great  wealth  of  flowers,  and 
the  neat-habited  Rhododendron  Wilsoni,  although 
ashy  bloomer,  is  a  happy  shrub  for  associating  with 
rockwork.  Of  a  very  floriferous  nature  is  Genista 
hispanica,  which  bears  cutting  back  with  freedom, 
while  the  various  species  of  desirable  Barberries  in¬ 
cluding  Hooker’s  (Berberis  Hookeriana)  and  the  orna¬ 
mental  flowered  and  particularly  graceful  B. 
stenophylla.  Growing  in  a  sunny  corner,  Nuttalia 
cerasiformis  and  the  Chamaecerasus  fragrantissima 
bloom  with  freedom, the  latter  a  desirable  shrub  with 
light  pea-green  leaves,  and  lots  of  sweet-smelling, 
pinky-tinged  flowers.  Trailing  over  a  big  mass  of 
the  Tunbridge  sandstone  is  the  now  fairly  common 
garland  flower  (Daphne  cneorum),  a  plant  of  the 
greatest  beauty  and  interest. 

Hypolepis  anthriscifolia  has  become  quite  estab¬ 
lished  and  survived  the  last  winter,  which  is  more 
than  might  have  been  expected.  Hardy  Ferns  are, 
however,  largely  grown  in  this  secluded  garden,  and 
I  noticed  several  of  my  old  favourite  Blechnums— 
B.  lineare,  B.  serratum,  B.  trinervium  coronans,  B. 
anomolum  and  a  host  of  others.  Of  the  forms  of  the 
Lady  Fern-Athyriumfelix-fcemina  acrocladon  is  well 
grown,  as  also  is  A.  f.  f.  pulcherrimum,  some  of  the 
rarer  Shield  Ferns  (Polystichums)  Scolopendriums, 
and  almost  every  other  branch  of  the  family. 

A  visit  paid  to  the  same  garden  a  couple  of  months 
ago  was  of  the  greatest  interest  from  the  large 
numbers  of  Snowdrops  that  were  then  in  flower. 
Galanthus  Shorlocki  pleased  me  much,  and  G. 
virescens  was  equally  distinct,  while  the  uncommon 
G.  poculiformis  and  several  new  forms  were  all  of 
special  interest. 

Altogether  this  out-of-the  way  garden  in  the  coun¬ 
try  is  (o  me  a  sottrce  of  special  interest,  my 


commission  being  to  visit  it  when  I  like,  but  I  fear 
that  my  notes  are  far  from  complete,  and  certainly  do 
small  justice  to  so  varied  and  interesting  a  collection 
of  flowering  plants. — A.  D.  Webster. 

_  -  ♦  - _ 

♦ 

SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association.  —  The 
monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  took  place  on 
the  ist  inst.,  Mr.  James  Grieve,  president,  in  the 
chair.  Mr.  M.  King,  Bonnington,  read  a  paper  on 
poisonous  plants,  in  which  he  dealt  with  different 
varieties  which  come  under  the  gardener’s  notice, 
and  touched  upon  their  properties.  The  paper 
gave  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  discussion.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Wilson,  D.Sc.,  gave  a  communication  on  the  subject 
of  the  fertilization  of  flowers.  He  spoke  of  the 
different  methods  of  fertilization.  He  showed  how 
pollination  by  water  is  accomplished  in  the  case  of 
such  a  plant  as  Vallisneria.  He  touched  upon  ferti¬ 
lization  by  wind,  taking  as  examples  the  Nettle,  the 
Willow,  and  the  Pine.  For  the  most  part,  how¬ 
ever,  he  confined  himself  to  the  subject  of  pollination 
by  animals,  chiefly  insects,  and  he  specially  dealt 
with  two  Cape  plants,  Wachendorfia  and  Albuca, 
which  had  been  subjects  of  recent  investigation  by 
himself.  In  the  case  of  one  plant,  the  Aspidistra, 
he  claimed  for  the  slug  that  it  was  an  agency  in 
promoting  its  fertilization.  Dr.  Wilson  urged  how 
important  it  was  for  practical  gardeners  to  pay  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  subject  of  fertilization  of  flowers,  and  he 
pointed  out  how  a  knowledge  of  it  was  of  practical 
utility.  Some  discussion  arose  upon  the  subject, 
and  one  member  claimed  more  for  atmospheric 
conditions  in  promoting  fertilization  than  for  insect 
agency.  Dr.  Paterson,  Bridge  of  Allan,  sent  for 
exhibition  a  specimen  of  the  Liquorice  plant  in 
flower.  In  a  note  accompanying  it  he  stated  that 
the  plant  had  been  known  to  flower  in  Scotland 
three  or  four  times  only  during  the  past  sixty  years. 

Stirling  Flower  Show. — This  annual  flower 
show  was  held  in  the  Public  Hall,  Albert  Place,  on 
the  4th  and  5th  inst.  The  entries  were  not  quite  so 
numerous  as  on  former  occasions,  but  Sir  Alan 
Seton  Steuart,  Bart.,  of  Touch,  who  opened  the 
show,  said  in  his  opening  address  that  the  society 
was  a  very  old  one,  the  exhibition  had  always  been 
one  of  great  excellence,  and  this  year’s  show,  in  his 
opinion,  was  quite  up  to  the  standard  of  past  shows 
in  spite  of  the  weather.  The  number  of  prizes 
offered  was  very  large,  and  the  competition  in  the 
division  for  pot  plants  was  very  close  throughout — - 
both  amateurs  and  professional  growers  being  well 
represented.  .Cut  flowers  were  well  shown,  and  the 
entries  in  some  of  the  classes  were  numerous. 
Hardy  fruits  and  Grapes  were  considered  creditable. 
Mr.  H.  Watson,  who  took  several  first  prizes  for 
Grapes,  also  carried  off  the  gold  medal  offered  by 
Mr.  Campbell  Bannerman  in  that  section. 

Dundee  Flower  Show. — The  twenty-seventh 
annual  exhibition  of  the  Dundee  Horticultural 
Society  was  opened  on  the  3rd  inst.,  by  the  Earl  of 
Camperdown,  in  presence  of  a  large  and’  fashionable 
assemblage.  The  show,  as  usual,  took  place  on  an 
enclosed  portion  of  Magdalen  Green,  immediately  to 
the  west  of  the  Esplanade  Station.  There  were 
three  main  marquees,  in  which  ample  space  was 
provided  for  the  display  of  the  many  exhibits  in  all 
departments  which  were  sent  in.  There  were  other 
smaller  marquees  for  the  display  of  goods,  etc.,  and 
in  the  centre  of  this  enclosure  was  the  bandstand, 
which  was  gaily  decorated  with  evergreens.  For  the 
purpose  of  illuminating  the  grounds  after  nightfall  a 
number  of  Bray  lamps  were  erected  on  uprights.  At 
each  post  a  Fir  was  planted,  which  almost  hid  the 
uprights,  and  gave  to  the  enclosure  the  appearance 
of  a  neatly  laid  out  lawn.  The  other  appointments 
were  in  keeping  with  the  surroundings,  giving  to  the 
show  a  most  compact  and  pleasing  appearance.  The 
weather  fortunately  turned  out  to  be  fine,  although 
some  days  previously  the  storms  of  wind  and 
rain  made  it  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  possible 
to  erect  the  show  tents.  The  principal 
marquee  was  occupied  by  pot  plants.  Two  rows 
of  plants  were  arranged  along  the  centre, 
and  along  each  side  were  platforms  on  which 
table  decorative  plants,  Ferns,  succulents,  and  other 
subjects  were  staged.  Stove  and  greenhouse  plants 
were  arranged  for  effect  at  the  east  end  of  the  central 
rows,  on  tables  14  ft.  by  7ft.  Orchids  were  poorly 
represented,  but  Coniferse  were  shown  in  fine  con¬ 
dition.  Caladiums  were  noticeable  for  the  size  of 
their  leaves.  Tall  and  dwarf  British  Ferns  were 
also  a  well-marked  feature.  Alpines  are  generally 
an  interesting  feature  of  the  Dundee  flower  show, 
and  on  this  occasion  the  exhibits  had  been  well 
grown,  but  many  of  them  were  out  of  season  and 
were  deficient  in  flowers. 
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The  Amateur’s  Garden. 


Hints  for  Beginners  iri  Plant  Culture. 

A  few  days  since  I  received  a  communication  Irom 
a  lady  amateur  who  is  a  reader  of  The  Gardening 
World,  in  which  she  states,  "  I  wish  to  try  to  cultivate 
a  few  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Cinerarias,  Begonias, 
and  Ferns,  all  of  which  I  have  seen  at  flower  shows 
this  season  and  greatly  admired  :  will  you  be  good 
enough  to  give  me  a  few  hints  in  The  Gardening 
World  for  the  management  of  the  same.”  How 
could  I  refuse  such  a  request,  and  so  for  the  benefit 
of  my  correspondent,  and  I  trust  others,  I  herewith 
venture  to  jot  down  a  few  simple  directions  applic¬ 
able  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Now  we  will  presume  the  enquirer  has  a  green¬ 
house,  but  we  fear  she  may  find  it  a  little  difficult  to 
grow  the  more  delicate  Ferns  with  the  other  things 
she  names,  as  they  want  more  warmth  in  winter  and 
early  spring  than  a  greenhouse  affords.  Indeed 
many  of  them  do  best  in  a  warm  rather  than  in  a 
cool  temperature ;  and  that  most  popular  of  Ferns, 
the  common  Maiden  Hair,  Adiantium  cuneatum, 
thrives  as  well  in  a  tropical  fernery  as  in  a  green¬ 
house  temperature,  and  perhaps  better.  Not  know¬ 
ing  what  house  convenience  our  correspondent  has, 
I  think  she  would  do  wisely  to  consult  some 
gardener  in  her  own  neighbourhood  as  to  the  suit¬ 
ability  of  what  glass  accommodation  she  has,  and 
the  kinds  of  Ferns  most  likely  to  live  in  it.  The  large 
ornamental-leaved  Begonias  will  do  well  with  Ferns, 
and  if  they  and  the  Maiden  Hair  Fern  can  be  planted 
together  against  a  wall,  in  a  bed  of  Moss  or  Cocoa 
fibre  and  loam,  supported  by  means  of  wire  work,  a 
very  pleasing  effect  will  be  produced  ;  and  Begonias 
of  this  type  do  as  well,  if  not  better,  in  such  a  position 
as  in  any  other. 

It  is  likely  that  the  tuberous-rooted  Begonia  is  the 
type  our  correspondent  wishes  to  grow.  It  is  not 
too  late  to  purchase  a  few  small  plants  in  pots  at  a 
nursery,  and  they  will  flower  nicely  in  a  cold  house, 
and  in  making  the  purchase,  plants  that  have  just 
come  into  bloom  should  be  selected.  The  foliage 
dies  down  in  the  autumn,  then  water  should  be  with¬ 
held,  and  when  the  foliage  has  withered  away  the 
roots  or  tubers  should  be  taken  from  the  soil  and 
kept  through  the  winter  in  a  box,  with  a  little  Cocoa 
fibre.  Some  artificial  warmth  is  needed  in  spring  to 
start  the  tubers  into  growth.  The  best  plan  is  to  stand 
them  on  a  bed  of  Cocoa  fibre,  with  hot  water  pipes 
under  it,  or  near  at  hand,  and  keep  the  bulbs 
sprinkled ;  they  will  soon  begin  to  grow  from  the 
centre,  and  then  they  can  be  potted,  grown  on  in 
warmth  to  get  them  into  size,  and  hardened  off  to 
flower  in  a  cold  house.  A  slightly  moist  rather  than 
a  hot  dry  atmosphere  suits  it  best.  Our  correspon¬ 
dent  may  not  be  aware  that  tuberous-rooted  Begonias 
are  now  much  employed  for  bedding  purposes  ;  and 
nothing  has  stood  the  wet,  cold,  dull  weather  so  well 
this  summer  as  beds  of  Begonias.  The  most  stormy 
weather  scarcely  dims  their  lustre. 

Cuttings  of  show  and  bedding  Pelargoniums  can 
be  put  in  at  once,  in  pots  or  boxes  of  light  sandy  soil. 
If  there  are  no  plants  to  take  cuttings  from,  and  our 
correspondent  has  convenience  to  strike  them,  she 
can  purchase  them  at  a  nursery,  or  wait  until 
October  and  purchase  plants  of  each.  They  will 
winter  well,  requiring  simply  a  greenhouse  from 
which  frost  can  be  excluded,  and  a  little  fire  heat 
given  in  cold,  dull,  wet  weather  ;  or  purchases  may 
be  deferred  until  the  spring,  when  vigorous,  well- 
established  plants  can  be  had  at  a  nursery.  If  cut¬ 
tings  are  struck  this  autumn  they  should,  as  soon 
as  well  rooted,  be  potted  off  singly  into  small  pots, 
and  wintered  on  a  light  airy  shelf  in  a  greenhouse. 
The  cuttings  will  require  but  very  little  water  until 
they  are  rooted.  The  pots  of  cuttings  can  be  kept 
through  the  winter  and  not  potted  off  until  the  spring, 
and  when  potted  and  they  begin  to  grow,  the  leading 
shoots  should  be  pinched  out,  so  that  the  plants  can 
be  induced  to  break  into  several  shoots  and  become 
bushy.  But  a  great  deal  is  gained  if  the  young 
plants  can  be  potted  off  in  the  autumn  singly  into 
small  pots. 

Fuchsias  can  be  raised  from  cuttings  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Pelargoniums.  The  Fuchsia  is  a  little 
tenderer  than  the  Pelargonium,  and,  like  the  latter, 
piust  be  kept  from  frost.  But  the  plants  lose  nearly 
pr  quite  all  their  leaves  (3 tiring-  the  winter,  and  there 
IS,  therefore,  not  so  much  dgpggr  of  losing  the  1'olinge 


by  damp  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pelargoniums.  The 
young  plants,  when  placed  in  the  heat  in  spring, 
soon  break  into  growth,  and  when  potted  on  as 
required  soon  make  fine  young  blooming  plants  with 
proper  management.  It  is  not  too  late  to  purchase 
young  plants  from  a  nursery,  and  a  half-dozen  good 
varieties  could  be  had  at  a  moderate  cost. 

Cinerarias  are  best  raised  from  seeds,  and  it  is 
now  almost  too  late  to  sow  with  a  promise  of  having 
good  plants  by  November.  But  our  correspondent 
can  purchase  seedlings  which  she  will  find  advertised 
in  The  Gardening  World,  or  from  a  local  nursery¬ 
man.  As  soon  as  they  can  be  procured,  they  should 
be  potted,  one  each  in  small  pots,  and,  if  possible, 
placed  in  a  cold  frame  and  kept  near  the  glass, 
giving  them  plenty  of  air.  The  plants  do  best  in  a 
frame  all  the  winter.  Damp  and  mildew  are  the 
great  evils  that  beset  them,  and  therefore  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  stand  the  pots  on  inverted  flower-pots,  so 
that  the  air  can  circulate  underneath.  Mildew  attacks 
the  undersides  of  the  leaves,  and  the  best  cure  is  a 
little  flour  of  sulphur  dusted  over  the  affected  parts. 
The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  when  giving  water 
in  winter  not  to  wet  the  foliage.  The  frame  in 
which  the  plants  are  placed  should  be  well  covered 
up  during  frosty  weather ;  but  perhaps,  as  a  matter 
of  precaution,  it  will  be  best  to  place  the  plants  on  a 
shelf  of  the  greenhouse  during  winter. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  our  correspondent  to  pro¬ 
vide  herself  with  some  potting  soil,  good  yellow  loam, 
well  decomposed  manure,  leaf  soil,  silver  sand, 
some  stakes  for  her  plants,  raffia  or  some  other 
tying  material.  In  the  spring  it  will  probably  be 
necessary  to  fumigate  the  plants  occasionally  with 
smoke  from  tobacco  paper.  Should  greenfly  put  in 
an  appearance,  let  her  also  consult  the  pages  of  The 
Gardening  World  weekly,  and  never  hesitate  to 
ask  for  special  information  through  its  columns  when 
necessary,  as  there  are  many  writers  who  will  be 
pleased  to  impart  suitable  advice. — R.  D. 


Mildew  on  Onions. 

Mildew  has  been  most  troublesome  on  our  Onions 
this  season,  and  has  affected  the  crop  to  . such  an 
extent  that  the  bulbs  are  not  more  than  half  the  size 
they  ought  to  be  considering  how  highly  the  ground 
was  cultivated  for  them.  Our  method  of  preparing 
the  ground  is  to  trench  dig  it  two  spits  deep,  working 
in  plenty  of  good  farm-yard  manure  in  the  bottom 
spit.  This  is  done  before  Christmas,  and  in  spring, 
at  the  end  of  February,  the  quarter  is  forked  over 
after  a  dressing  of  poultry  manure  and  soot.  On  a 
fine  dry  day  about  the  middle  of  March  the  ground 
is  levelled  and  trodden  over,  and  on  the  seeds,  sown 
in  drills,  we  sprinkle  some  ashes  from  the  burnt  heap 
of  garden  refuse,  fill  up  the  drills,  and  tread  the 
ground  over  again.  The  seeds  come  up  grandly,  and 
the  plants  grow  away  vigorously  and  are  of  a  dark- 
green  colour.  We  generally  thin  them  out  at  twice, 
and  when  the  plants  have  attained  a  good  size,  we 
dust  them  with  soot  as  an  antidote  to  the  Onion 
Maggot.  The  crop  is  not  over  thinned,  as  bulbs  of 
a  medium  size  are  the  most  useful,  and  keep  the  best. 
It  is  just  as  they  begin  to  form  their  bulbs  that  the 
mildew  attacks  them.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  it 
seems  to  arrest  their  growth,  and  the  leaves  quickly 
turn  yellow.  This  season  we  have  tried  a  dusting  of 
sulphur  when  they  were  damp,  but  it  had  no  effect 
in  stopping  the  spread  of  the  mildew.  I  observe 
that  some  sorts  are  attacked  sooner  than  others,  and 
Danver’s  Yellow  is  the  first  to  succumb.  Our  gar¬ 
den  is  in  a  low  situation,  and  close  to  water.  Can 
any  reader  suggest  a  remedial  measure  ? — Con. 

Early  Runner  Beans. 

The  cold  spring  and  summer  has  had  a  very  retard¬ 
ing  influence  upon  Scarlet  Runners,  or,  as  they  are 
often  termed,  Runner  Beans.  The  complaint  is 
common  everywhere,  and  as  the  conditions  have 
been  pretty  much  the  same,  the  defect  must  -be  pretty 
general.  There  is  a  large  collection  now  on  trial  at 
Chiswick  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  ;  but  when  we  examined  them  on  the  22nd 
ult.  very  few  of  them  were  in  bearing.  The  under¬ 
mentioned  kinds  were  well  fruited  and  must  therefore 
be  considered  early.  A  number  of  varieties  had  just 
commenced  to  bear  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  stems, 
but  a  large  proportion  bad  scarcely  a  fryit  upon  them 
of  a  usable  size. 


The  Sped  lid  Cutter  is  a  Runner  of  the  Butter 
Bean  type,  with  pods  about  3  in.  or  4  in.  long,  rather 
broad,  but  narrowed  towards  either  end  and  creamy- 
yellow,  much  speckled  and  splashed  with  bright  red 
where  exposed  to  the  light.  They  are  tender  and 
described  as  skinless,  but  probably  stringless  would 
be  more  nearly  the  correct  expression  to  convey.  In 
this  respect  the  variety  would  resemble  the  dwarf 
Butter  Beans,  and  if  the  quality  is  as  good  the 
variety  may  be  looked  upon  as  both  ornamental  and 
useful.  The  stems  at  present  are  only  about  3  ft. 
high,  and  are  bearing  abundantly  from  the  ground 
upwards.  The  pods  might,  however,  be  improved 
both  as  to  size  and  shape. 

Somewhat  similar  is  Runner  Mont  d'Or,  with 
stems  about  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high,  and  light  green  foliage. 
The  pods  are  3  in.  to  5  in.  long,  narrow,  inflated,  often 
curved,  and  creamy-yellow.  They  were  very 
abundant  by  the  above  date,  and  evidently  equally 
early  as  the  Speckled  Cutter.  A  much  stronger 
grower  is  that  named  Flageolet  Wax,  for  the  stems 
were  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  high,  or  even  more,  and  in  this 
respect  resembling  the  more  common  types.  The 
foliage  also  is  of  a  light  green,  or  even  tinted  with 
yellow,  and  in  this  respect  shows_  a  co-relation  with 
the  pods,  which  are  also  of  a  light  yellow  like  Mont 
d’Or.  The  pods  are  3  in.  to  6  in.  long,  and  curved, 
but  otherwise  of  good  shape.  The  crop  was  abun¬ 
dant  from  the  ground  upwards.  They  would  no  doubt 
be  better  appreciated  by  the  public  if  the  pods  had 
been  green  instead  of  yellow.  Provided  the  quality 
is  good,  that  ought  to  be  no  bar  to  their  use. 

Runner  No  8  (Sutton)  is  a  light  green  podded 
variety,  already  bearing  abundantly  by  the  above 
date.  The  stems  were  dwarf,  being  only  2  ft.  to  3  ft. 
high,  with  light  green  foliage.  The  pods  were  6  in.  to 
9  in.  long,  narrow,  smooth  and  even.  The  Jubilee 
Runner  Bean  cannot  be  classed  amongst  the  above 
as  to  earliness,  but  the  huge  pods  are  now  being 
produced  near  the  ground,  and  a  crop  may  be 
expected  presently.  It  is  evidently  a  very  vigorous 
kind,  as  the  stems  were  8  ft.  high  by  the  third  week 
in  August.  Some  other  kinds  were  in  a  similarly 
advanced  state  to  the  last  named  ;  but  in  a  season 
like  the  present  the  early  varieties,  even  if  not  so  fine 
in  appearance,  should  be  looked  upon  with  some 
degree  of  favour. 

Broad  Bean  Bunyard’s  Exhibition. 

This  is  a  grand  cropping  variety,  and  some  of  the 
pods  around  the  lowest  tiers  of  clusters  on  the 
stems  are  quite  a  foot  long.  Extra  long  podded 
beans  art  not  always  preferable  on  account  of  the 
length  of  pith  each  bean  is  found  to  be  embedded 
in  when  opened,  but  in  Bunyard's  Exhibition  they 
are  moderately  close  and  shell  out  well.  The 
flavour  is  good,  and  not  particularly  strong.  I 
consider  it  an  improvement  upon  the  Giant  Seville 
long  pod. — B.  L. 

_ .  •»  _ 

t 

TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS 

OUT  OF  DOORS. 

No  one  need  be  reminded  of  the  long  spell  of 
wretched  wet  and  cold  weather  we  have  been  having, 
and  it  could  scarcely  be  expected  that,  excepting  in 
most  favourable  situations,  Begonias  could  be  seen 
on  the  last  day  of  August  blooming  profusely  and 
seemingly  uninjured,  in  a  large  bed  in  Messrs.  Hewitt 
&  Co.’s  nurseries,  at  Solihull,  close  to  Birmingham. 
The  nursery  is  close  by  the  side  of  the  railway 
station,  on  low  ground,  and  with  weeks  of  showery 
weather,  very  little  sunshine,  a  fearful  hurricane  and 
downpour  a  few  days  before,  and  wet  weather  during 
my  hurried  look  in  at  the  nurseries,  I  was  agreeably 
surprised  to  find  a  glorious  bed  of  good-sized  plants  of 
Begonias  in  full  bloom,  and  buds  of  Pelargoniums  close 
by,  dull  and  washed  out.  Such  a  severe  test  as  this 
season  has  been  most  certainly  lifts  the  tuberous 
Begonia  to  the  front  rank  of  out-door  decorative 
plants,  and  grand  objects  they  are  when  ordinary 
care  is  taken  in  preparing  the  beds  for  them,  and 
giving  drainage  in  low-lying  situations.  In  another 
part  of  the  nursery  were  a  few  thousand  plants  of 
this  year’s  seedlings.  The  seed  having  been  saved  in 
various  colours,  and  planted  out  in  rows  of  each 
colour,  they  were  doing  well  and  flowering  freely, 
and  coming  pretty  true  in  colour  to  the  parent 
plants.  I  should  not  at  all  have  been  surprised  to 
find  a  failure  here  in  the  outdoor  culture  of  the 
Begonia,  knowing  what  a  season  we  have  had,  and 
thraj  tjie  nursery  is  on  a  lower  level  than  the  railway 
p.nij  Solihull  town,  but  they  were  a?  gqod  as  t  hay 9 
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at  any  time  seen  out  of  doors,  even  at  Forest  Hill. 
Mr.  Spinks,  the  manager,  has  gone  in  thoroughly  for 
Begonias,  and  many  thousands  are  in  bloom  in  the 
houses.  In  one  long  house  the  young  plants  are  in 
large  batches  of  colours,  and  the  effect  on  entering  is 
striking.  Another  long  house,  with  a  centre  and  side 
stages,  contains  specimen  plants  staged  amongst 
Ferns,  Maidenhair  especially,  and  other  pretty  orna¬ 
mental  plants,  including  the  bright  variegated 
Ophiopogon  and  the  variegated  Eulalie.  A  charm¬ 
ing  arrangement  of  this  character  makes  a  house  of 
Begonias  a  very  beautiful  object.  Many  are  of  high 
class  quality,  and  attention  is  given  more  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  medium-sized  flowers  of  greatly  improved 
form  and  substance,  rather  than  the  large  petaled 
flowers  which  are  wanting  in  form  and  substance  we 
so  frequently  see.  In  the  yellow  section,  many 
lovely  shades  of  deep  yellow  and  of  salmon  tints 
were  plentiful.  Doubles  also  receive  a  good  deal  of 
attention. 

Many  other  objects  of  interest  struck  me,  two  or 
three  of  which  I  will  with  your  permission  refer  to. 
The  best  Golden  tricolor  Pelargonium  known  is  Mrs. 
Henry  Cox,  the  foliage  of  great  beauty  and  form,  and 
such  a  good  grower,  and  it  is  to  be  seen  by  hundreds 
here.  In  one  of  the  houses  I  saw  a  row  of  the  lovely 
white  drooping  Campanula  fragilis  alba,  a  little 
gem  for  basket  work,  boxes,  or  margins  of  plant 
groups,  and  Coleus  Cleopatra  raised  here  is  a  fine  and 
distinct  variety. 

The  demand  for  cut  blooms  here  is  so  great  that 
anything  likely  to  be  truly  useful,  especially  in  white 
flowers,  is  sought  after,  and  I  was  pleased  to  see  a 
fine  lot  of  plants  in  large  48-pots  of  the  beautiful  old 
Swainsonia  galegifolia  alba  grown  in  close  pyra¬ 
midal  form  and  blooming  nicely.  What  a  lovely 
thing  it  is  with  its  clusters  of  snow  white  pea-shaped 
flowers  on  long  stems,  for  wreaths,  bouquets,  or 
glasses.  Early  Pompon  Chrysanthums  are  also  well 
done.  Here  are  three  charming  early  sorts,  Piercy’s 
seedling,  bright  orange,  good  habit  ;  L’ami  Conder- 
chet,  creamy-yellow  and  so  free  blooming ;  and 
Canary,  a  flower  of  exquisite  form. 

Herbaceous  plants  are  extensively  cultivated,  and 
a  fine  collection.  A  long  bed  of  Solidago  nana,  about 
21  in.  high,  was  a  bed  of  golden  colour  ;  and  beds  of 
Tom  Thumb  Antirrhinum  in  colours  from  seed,  the 
plants  ranging  from  six  to  twelve  or  fifteen  inches 
high,  and  an  abundance  of  blooms,  gave  clear  proof 
that  such  a  common  flower  in  general  estimation  is 
not  too  widely  cultivated. — TV.  D. 

DOMESTIC  APHIDES. 

There  are  several  of  our  British  species  of  Aphides, 
which  although  more  or  less  frequent  on  plants  in 
the  open  air,  yet  seem  to  be  more  at  home  in  our 
hothouses,  judging  by  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
increase,  and  the  number  of  different  plants  which 
they  affect  under  the  protection  of  glass.  Of  course, 
under  the  protective  influence  of  artificial  heat 
Aphides  can  not  only  survive,  but  breed  all  through 
the  winter,  and  if  left  undisturbed  till  spring  they 
then  multiply  at  a  great  rate,  spreading  their  colonies 
far  and  wide  on  the  advent  of  finer  weather.  The 
Carnation  Aphis  (Rhopalosiphum  Dianthi)  may  be 
described  as  a  universal  feeder,  both  under  glass 
and  in  the  open  air.  Amongst  the  plants  which  it 
infests  in  hothouses  are  Peaches,  Fuchsias,  Verbe¬ 
nas,  Tobacco,  Chrysanthemums,  Hyacinths,  Tulips 
and  others,  down  to  the  weeds  which  may  spring 
up  amongst  them,  including  Senecis  vulgaris.  The 
beautiful  Aphis  known  as  Siphonophora  circumflexa 
thrives  much  better  under  glass  than  out  of  doors, 
and  increases  rapidly  upon  the  stems  and  flowers  of 
Liliums  in  pots,  including  L.  auratum,  L.  speciosum 
and  L.  longiflorum.  It  also  increased  rapidly  on 
some  cut  flowers  of  L.  chalcedonicum  brought  indoors. 
In  the  stove  it  increases  rapidly  on  various  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  most  diverse  orders  ;  and  in  the  Orchid 
houses  it  is  equally  at  home  with  Siphonophora 
lutea,  which  is  more  strictly  confined  to  Orchid's  and 
may  be  considered  the  Orchid  Aphis.  More  curious 
than  either,  S.  circumflexa  can  also  make  a  living  on 
the  fronds  of  Aspleniums  and  other  Ferns.  Melons 
in  pits  and  houses  are  often  greatly  infested  with 
Aphis  Scabiosse,  w-hich  varies  remarkably  in  colour 
according  to  its  age,  at  first  being  pale  green  and 
then  deepening  to  a  dark  green,  and  ultimately  often 
appearing  black  to  the  naked  eye.  It  must  also  find 
suitable  plants  out  of  doors  on  which  to  live.  Aphi% 
Amygdali  is  a  great  scourge  to  Peach  growers, 
whether  under  glass  or  on  the  open  wall.  It  is  often 
spoken  of  as  black  fly,  but  under  the  microscope  it ' 
is  seen  to  be  covered  with  transverse  bars  of  rusty 
brown  The  Pelargonium  Aphis  (Siphonophora 
Pelargonii)  is  also  most  abundant  under  glass,  as  the 
gf&vi'ifs  of  those  plants  well  keew.— F, 
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LI  LI  U  M  PARDALINUM. 

This  fine  North  American  Lily  is  extremely  variable 
both  in  the  size  and  colour  of  its  flowers,  and  several 
forms  have  received  varietal  names.  Some  large 
beds  of  Rhododendrons  at  Kew  are  planted  with  the 
species  in  a  mixture  of  many  varieties,  and  so 
distinct  are  some  of  them  that  they  might  readily  be 
taken  for  distinct  species  by  a  casual  observer.  The 
typical  form  is  orange  in  the  lower  half  spotted  with 
crimson,  while  the  upper  portion  of  each  segment  is 
of  a  deep  nearly  uniform  red.  Some  of  the  varieties 
have  a  yellow  ground  suffused  with  orange  and 
spotted  with  crimson,  with  the  red  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  segments  nearly  washed  out.  Others 
have  flowers  of  small  size,  almost  resembling  those 
of  L.  Martagon,  with  the  upper  portion  of  each 
segment  of  a  brilliant  reddish-crimson.  This  type  is 
usually  of  dwarf  stature.  Another  variety  has  very 
large  flowers  spotted  with  crimson  on  a  yellow 
ground,  while  the  upper  portion  of  the  segments  is 
of  a  bright  orange  scarlet.  This  plant  stands  about 
6  ft.  high.  In  a  bed  behind  the  Palm-house 
amongst  others  is  a  giant  specimen  8  ft.  high,  with  a 
pyramidal  raceme  of  three  dozen  flowers.  Others 
have  flowers  that  are  almost  wholly  of  a  crimson- 
red,  and  the  different  shades  of  colour  in  the 
collection  are  almost  endless. 


HEAVY  CROP  OF  MORELLO  CHERRIES. 

About  six  years  ago  thirty  trees  of  the  Morello 
Cherry  were  planted  on  a  north  aspect  wall  at  Syon 
House.  Half  of  them  were  worked  low  and  the  rest 
planted  as  riders  between  them  so  as  to  profitably 
occupy  the  space.  After  a  time  the  riders  had  to  be 
removed,  and  were  planted  on  the  back  wall  of  a 
vinery  on  a  north  aspect.  The  heat  of  the  walls 
had  the  effect  of  hastening  the  maturity  of  the  fruit, 
which  had  mostly  all  been  gathered  by  the  third 
week  in  August.  The  dwarf  fan  trees  at  the  same 
time  were  simply  loaded  with  fruit,  the  greater  part 
of  which  was  dark  red  or  black,  and  so  thickly  set 
upon  the  branches  as  to  give  a  distinctive  appearance 
to  the  wall,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  foliage 
■was  both  good  and  plentiful.  A  curious  phenomenon 
presented  itself  in  the  case  of  one  tree  the  fruit  of 
which  on  the  central  branches  was  red  and  far  from 
ripe,  while  that  on  each  side  was  nearly  black.  The 
other  side  of  the  wall  being  occupied  with  Peach  trees, 
makes  it  difficult  to  account  for  the  difference  in 
ripening  as  the  wall  at  that  place  is  entirely  unheated. 
It  is  usual  to  reckon  that  the  individual  fruits  will  be 
small  when  the  crop  is  heavy,  but  here  there  is  no 
diminution  in  that  respect,  for  the  fruits  are  large  and 
handsome.  The  young  and  vigorous  character  of  the 
trees  must  to  some  extent  be  held  accountable  for  the 
size  of  the  fruit.  Some  regard  the  Morello  as  only 
fit  for  preserving  purposes,  but  when  perfectly  ripe 
the  abundant  juice  audits  slight  acidity  renders  it 
very  acceptable  to  some  tastes.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  net  the  trees  from  birds,  in  order  to  secure  a  supply 
extending  over  a  long  season. 

ROMAN  HYACINTHS. 

In  reply  to  the  question  asked  by  a  "  Young  Seeds¬ 
man  ”  (p.  808)  concerning  the  irritation  caused  to  his 
hands  when  working  amongst  Hyacinth  bulbs,  I  may 
state  that  it  is  produced  by  the  Bulb  Mite,  often 
spoken  of  as  the  Eucharis  Mite  (Rhizoglyphus 
Robini).  It  is  by  no  means  confined  to  Eucharis 
bulbs,  but  has  been  found  also  upon  Hyacinth, 
Amaryllis,  Hippeastrum,  Pancratium,  Nerine, 
Galanthus  and  Scilla  bulbs,  as  well  as  upon  the 
tubers  of  Dahlias  and  Potatos.  The  mite  was  first 
named  and  described  in  1868  by  Claparede  ;  and 
Boisduval,  who  noticed  it  and  described  it  under  the 
name  of  Acarus  hyacinthi,  stated  that  when 
abundant  on  the  bulbs  in  autumn  it  caused  itching 
and  irritation  to  those  who  handled  the  bulbs. 
This  then  will  explain  the  experience  of  a  “  Young 
Seedsman  ”  as  related  by  him. — 5. 

.  .  ..  ■, 

BEGONIA  FRCEBELLII. 

The  flowers  of  this  species  are  small  compared  with 
those  of  the  improved'  rarcec1of  summer-flowering 
kinds,  but  they  are  nevertheless  showy,  and  coming 
as  they  do  in  the  autumn  and  winter  months  greatly 
enhances  -their  value.-  The  leafy  portion  of  the  plant 
15  <J$t§  tlwsrf.  tTd  obliquely  heart-shaped  lesvej 


are  of  large  size,  light  green  and  felted  beneath.  The 
naked  or  leafless  flower  scapes  rise  to  a  height  of 
12  in.,  or  18  in.  when  the  plants  have  been  well  grown, 
and  terminate  in  cymes  of  bright  scarlet  flowers. 
The  male  blooms  have  four  sepals  and  the  females 
five  sepals  ;  the  ovary  or  fruit  is  felted  or  woolly,  and 
therefore  very  different  from  that  of  the  summer¬ 
flowering  types.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  hybridisation 
will  yet  greatly  improve  the  size  of  the  flowers  of 
this  species.  A  small  group  of  plants  in  full  blcom 
may  be  seen  in  the  stove  at  Kew. 

DWARF  CASTOR-OIL  PLANTS. 

There  is  only  one  species  of  Castor-oil  Plant,  namely 
Ricinus  communis,  but  of  this  there  are  numerous 
varieties  in  cultivation  either  for  economical  purposes 
or  for  ornament.  In  this  country  the  species  is 
treated  as  a  half-hardy  annual,  but  in  tropical 
countries  it  assumes  the  form  of  an  arborescent  shrub, 
or  small  tree.  Its  native  home  is  supposed  to  have 
been  tropical  Africa,  but  it  is  now  widely  dispersed 
in  various  tropical  countries.  The  larger  varieties 
are  useful  in  this  country  for  sub-tropical  gardening, 
but  it  is  desirable  in  many  cases  to  have  dwarf  sorts 
for  small  beds  and  also  for  pot  work.  The  bronzy¬ 
leaved  sorts  are  useful  for  greenhouse  or  conservatory 
decoration  in  winter,  w-hen  colour  in  foliage  is  by  no 
means  plentiful.  The  variety  Gibsoni  was  formerly 
relied  upon  for  this  purpose.  When  planted  in  the 
open  ground,  the  stems,  petioles,  and  nerves  of  the 
leaves  are  red,  while  the  general  ground  colour  of 
the  leaves  themselves  is  of  a  bronzy-red,  especially 
when  young.  The  plant  is  altogether  dwarfer 
in  stature  than  the  green  forms.  A  less  known 
variety  named  Cambodgensis  is  only  about  half  the 
height  of  Gibsoni  when  planted  under  similar 
conditions  in  the  open  air,  and  seems  altogether  finer 
for  small  beds  or  pot  work.  The  whole  of  the  leaves 
are  of  a  deep  bronzy-red,  and  attractive.  Both  may 
be  seen  in  the  trial  grounds  of  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  & 
Sons  at  Chiswick. 


THE  DOUBLE  OR  PROLIFEROUS 
HYDRANGEA. 

Different  names  have  been  applied  to  this  garden 
form  of  Hydrangea,  such  as  H.  hortensis  stellata  pro- 
lifera  and  H.  stellata  rubro  pleno,  the  former  being 
the  more  correct  one.  The  leaves  are  ovate  and 
more  sharply  serrate  than  in  the  common  form,  with 
reddish  nerves  and  thinly  downy  beneath.  The 
segments  of  the  primary  calyx  are  large  and  once  or 
twice  proliferated,  for  smaller  flowers,  borne  on  short 
pedicels,  spring  from  their  axils,  making  a  mass  of 
bloom,  if  such  it  may  be  called.  The  calyx  is 
yellowish-green  at  first,  becoming  ultimately  of  a 
rosy-red.  The  smaller  and  younger  flowers  are 
double,  with  numerous  stellate  segments  of  a  pink 
colour  in  the  early  stages.  The  flowers  last  a  long 
time  in  perfection,  for  a  plant  in  the  nursery  at  Kew 
has  been  in  bloom  for  a  month  past,  and  is  likely  to 
keep  good  for  some  time  to  come.  It  is  without 
stamens  or  pistil  and  completely  sterile. 


THE  GUELDER  ROSE  IN  FRUIT. 

During  the  flowering  season  the  Snowball  (Vibur¬ 
num  Opulus  sterilis)  is  the  favourite  on  account  of 
its  large  and  showy  flowers,  which  are  of  course  per¬ 
fectly  sterile,  and  when  the  bloom  is  over  the  beauty 
of  the  plant  is  gone.  The  typical  V.  Opulus,  or 
Guelder  Rose,  has  small  and  inconspicuous  fertile 
flowers  with  exception  of  those  on  the  circumference 
of  the  cyme,  which  are  enlarged  and  sterile.  The 
fertile  ones  pass  into  fruit,  which  is  developed  in  the 
greatest  abundance  and  ripens  to  a  bright  scarlet-red 
of  imposing  appearance,  even  as  seen  upon  the  wild 
plants  in  the  thickets  or  copses  at  the  foot  of  the 
Brecknock  Beacons.  The  ornamental  value  of  the 
fruit  when  cut  and  placed  in  vases  with  its  own 
foliage  is  great,  and  the  scarlet  trusses  associate  very 
well  with  cut  flowers  of  other  hardy  autumn  flower¬ 
ing  subjects. — Taxus. 

HIPPEASTRUM  RETICULATUM. 

The  dark  green  leaves,  with  their  ivory  white  midrib> 
of  this  old  fashioned  stove  plant  are  familiar  in  many 
an  establishment,  but  like  a  great  many  other  plants 
of  the  same  class,  this  species  gets  neglected  in  the 
matter  of  potting  and  attention  and  seldcni  flowers. 
The  flowers  cannot  be  compared  with  the  hugo 
specimens  of  the  improved  garden  Hippeastrum,  but 
th§y  are  nevertheless  very  attractive  and  deserving 
of  attention,  tji?  more  so  as  the  foliage  is  qyergre;^ 
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About  four  to  six  flowers,  2.J  in.  to  3  in.  in  diameter, 
are  borne  on  a  scape,  and  they  are  of  a  warm  pink 
and  white,  beautifully  netted  with  darker  veins  that 
give  them  an  attraction  which  even  more  gaudy 
flowers  do  not  possess.  The  species  was  introduced 
from  Brazil  in  1677. 

THE  MACARTNEY  ROSE. 

Ordinarily  this  Rose  flowers  in  July,  but  late 
growths  are  sometimes  produced,  and  which  flower 
in  September.  The  flowers  are  large,  single,  pure 
white,  and  developed  singly  or  in  small  clusters  ter¬ 
minating  the  shoots.  The  species  is  distinguished 
from  others  b}'  the  presence  of  three  or  four  largely 
developed  bracts  beneath  each  individual  bloom,  and 
derives  the  name  of  Rosa  bracteata  from  this  circum¬ 
stance.  The  leaves  consist  of  seven  to  nine  oblong, 
deep  green  leaflets,  of  which  the  lowest  pair  is  the 
smallest.  The  spines  of  Roses  are  usually  reversed 
or  hooked,  but  in  this  case  they  are  straight  or 
slightly  upcurved.  Being  of  a  subclimbing  nature  a 
very  good  way  of  growing  the  species  is  to  train  it 
against  a  wall  or  wooden  fence,  where  it  will  run  up 
to  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  As  a  bush  it  may  not  exceed 
2  ft.  or  3  ft.  in  height.  It  was  introduced  from  China 

in  1795- 

CUPHEA  ZIMAPANI. 

Like  the  plant  known  as  Dahlia  Zimapani  this 
Cuphea  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  from  whence  it  was 
introduced  in  1878.  It  may  be  raised  from  seeds 
sown  under  glass  in  March  and  April,  and  planted 
out  when  the  weather  becomes  fine.  The  stems  are 
well  furnished  with  large,  ovate,  bright  green  leaves, 
and  come  into  bloom  during  August.  Flowers  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  produced  till  cut  down  by  frost,  if  the 
soil  in  which  the  plants  are  growing  is  moderately 
rich  and  moist.  Good  drainage  is,  however, 
essential.  The  flowers  are  amongst  the  largest  of 
those  commonly  seen  in  cultivation,  and  rich  in 
colour.  The  tube  of  the  calyx  is  deep  crimson- 
purple.  All  the  five  petals  are  present,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  some  of  the  best  known  species.  They 
are  of  a  dark  crimson-purple,  and  the  two  upper 
ones  are  both  larger  and  darker.  The  plant  has  a 
bold  and  attractive  appearance,  whether  grown  in 
clumps  in  the  border,  or  as  an  edging  to  large  beds 
of  herbaceous  plants  or  shrubs. 

EXACUM  PEDUNCULATA. 

In  general  appearance  this  species  somewhat  resem¬ 
bles  E.  affine,  but  the  flowers  are  smaller  and  even 
more  abundantly  produced,  so  _that  what  they  lack 
in  size  they  more  than  make  up  in  numbers.  The 
stems  vary  from  4  in.  to  10  in.  in  height,  and  are 
branched  with  all  the  shoots  terminating  in  cymes  of 
bright  blue  flowers,  with  greenish  eyes  and  a  cone  of 
bright  yellow  stamens;  the  corolla  is  four-parted. 
As  in  other  species  the  leaves  are  opposite,  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  helps  largely  in  enabling  us  to  place 
Exacum  in  the  order  of  Gentianworts.  The  two- 
celled  ovary  and  the  cone  of  stamens  point  strongly 
to  the  Solanum  family.  The  leaves  are  also  lanceo¬ 
late,  three  to  five-nerved,  and  bright  green.  The 
species  comes  from  Calcutta,  and  may  be  seen  in  the 
stove  at  Kew. 


H/€MANTHUS  CINNABARINUS. 

The  habit  of  this  bulbous  plant  is  similar  to  that  of 
H.  multiflorus,  but  the  leaves  are  produced  directly 
from  the  bulb,  not  from  the  side  of  it,  and  the  flower 
scape  which  is  contemporaneous  with  the  foliage 
springs  from  the  centre  of  the  latter,  above  which  it 
rises  just  sufficient  to  show  the  flowers  quite  clear  of 
the  leaves.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  dense  umbels 
and  the  lanceolate  spreading  or  slightly  reflexed  seg¬ 
ments,  together  with  the  stamens  and  style  are  of  a 
bright  cinnabar-red,  as  the  specific  name  implies, 
and  very  ornamental.  As  the  species  is  a  native  of 
the  Gold  Coast  and  Cameroon  Mountains,  it 
requires  a  stove  temperature,  but  is  altogether  worthy 
of  a  place  there. 

CANARIUM  STRICTUM. 

There  are  some  fifty  species  of  Canarium,  all  of 
which  are  tall  trees,  a  fact  which  prevents  them  from 
being  grown  in  the  stoves  of  this  country.  They  are 
permeated  with  a  balsamiferous  resin  of  some 
economic  importance,  and  the  species  under  notice 
is  known  as  the  Black  Dammar.  A  specimen  in  the 
economic  house  at  Kew  is  10  ft.  high,  and  the  large 
pinnate  leaves  consist  of  eleven  to  thirteen  oblong- 
elliptic,  serrated  leaflets  of  some  ornamental  value. 


The  young  stem  and  leaves  are,  however,  highly 
attractive.  The  former  is  velvety  crimson,  and  the 
older  of  half-a-dozen  leaves  are  of  a  rich  bronzy-red, 
while  the  younger  ones  are  of  a  rich  crimson.  The 
matured  leaves  are  of  course  green.  Small  speci¬ 
mens  would  be  highly  appreciated  in  the  stove  for 
the  sake  of  their  foliage. 

THE  CHINESE  PAGODA  TREE. 

Seeing  that  Sophora  japonica  is  a  native  both  of 
China  and  Japan,  the  popular  name  may  with  equal 
propriety  be  Chinese  or  Japanese  Pagoda-tree.  It 
was  first  introduced  to  Britain  from  China  in  1763, 
and,  considering  the  length  of  time  it  has  been  in  this 
country  and  its  hardiness,  one  is  inclined  to  ask  why 
it  has  never  become  more  popular  than  it  is.  The 
leaves  are  pinnate,  somewhat  resembling  those  of  a 
Robinia,  but  they  are  smaller,  more  leathery  (giving 
one  the  impression  that  they  are  evergreen),  and  of 
an  intense  dark-green  colour.  The  pea-shaped 
flowers  are  pure  white,  and  produced  in  the  greatest 
abundance  in  panicles  terminating  the  shoots,  so  that 
when  in  bloom  the  effect  is  handsome  during  August 
and  September,  till  cold  weather  or  frosts  cause  the 
flowers  to  drop.  The  tree  is  very  late  in  coming 
into  leaf  in  the  spring,  in  fact,  one  of  the  latest,  and 
the  leaves  retain  their  rich,  dark  hue  till  frost  causes 
them  to  fall.  Why  such  a  tree  should  so  seldom  be 
seen  in  British  collections  is  a  mystery  which  is 
difficult  of  explanation. 

SOLANDRA  GRANDIPLORA. 

Popularly  this  is  known  as  the  Peach-coloured 
Trumpet  Flower,  and  is  a  native  of  tropical  America. 
It  therefore  requires  a  stove  temperature  to  grow  and 
flower  it  properly,  and  being  of  the  nature  of  a  tall 
climber  plenty  cf  houseroom  must  be  given  it, 
otherwise  years  may  elapse  without  ever  a  flower 
being  produced.  The  latter  is  trumpet-shaped  and 
buff-yellow,  with  ten  brownish-burple  bands  in  the 
throat  (that  is,  one  opposite  each  segment  and  one 
between).  One  to  six  of  these  flowers  are  produced 
in  a  cluster  terminating  the  shoots,  but  an  axillary 
shoot  is  soon  developed,  making  the  flowers  appear 
lateral,  as  occurs  in  many  other  members  of  the 
Solanum  family.  The  corolla  is  drooping  with  a 
five-lobed,  undulated,  and  crenate  lamina,  and  may 
be  compared  to  that  of  a  Brugmansia,  but  the  tube 
is  shorter  and  narrower,  while  the  lamina  is  rela¬ 
tively  wider.  A  dry  stove  temperature  suits  it  very 
well,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  succulent  house  at  Kew. 


TUBEROUS  BEGONIA  MRS.  B  R.  DAVIS. 

This  superb  new  double  variety  received  a  Certificate 
at  Shrewsbury,  and  was  in  a  stand  of  very  fine  blooms 
exhibited  by  Mr.  B.  R.  Davis,  of  Yeovil.  Its  form  is 
that  of  a  beautiful  Camellia  imbricata,  and  as  large, 
of  very  fine  substance,  and  of  a  bluish-white  colour, 
margined  with  bright  light  pink.  It  is  a  complete 
walk-away  from  any  others  seen  at  the  Midland  and 
Northern  Shows  this  year,  but  cannot  be  sent  out  for 
at  least  a  couple  of  years. —  W .  D. 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


Orchid  Growers'  Calendar. 

Many  of  the  plants  now  completing  their  growth 
will  require  careful  attention  as  to  watering.  As  the 
pseudobulbs  reach  maturity  less  water  will  be  re¬ 
quired.  Plants  of  Dendrobium  chrysotoxum, 
D.  suavissimum,  &c.,  having  completed  their 
growth  should  be  removed  to  a  cooler  house  where 
the  plants  can  get  more  air,  which  will  assist  them 
to  mature  their  pseudobulbs,  and  ensure  their 
flowering  freely  when  introduced  into  heat  later  on. 

Masdevallias  of  the  Harryana  and  ignea  type  may 
be  seen  to  and  potted  if  required.  Large  specimens  are 
apt  to  decay  in  the  centre.  Where  this  is  the  case 
the  plants  should  be  carefully  divided  into  pieces  and 
repotted,  using  peat  and  sphagnum  with  a  few  pieces 
of  charcoal  added.  The  pots  should  be  well  drained, 
and  the  plants  kept  well  up  above  the  rim  of  the 
pot.  Although  the  Masdevallias  are  essentially 
cool  house  Orchids,  they  should  not  be  kept  too  cold 
during  the  autumn  and^winter  months,  or  the  plants 
are  liable  to  be  damagecj  by  "  spot  ”  on  the  leaves,  a 
troublesome  complaint  to  get  rid  off.  Keep  the 
plants  close  and  a  little  warmer  for  a  week  or  ten 
days  after  repotting. 

Oncidium  flexosum  may  also  be  repotted  where 
necessary.  This  plant  is  very  effective  for  arranging 


with  others  when  grown  with  single  leads  in  48's  or 
32’s.  The  flower  spikes  when  so  treated  become 
larger,  with  a  greater  quantity  of  flowers.  This 
Orchid  delights  in  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture  when 
making  its  growth,  and  the  usual  mixture  of  peat 
and  sphagnum  will  suit  it  to  grow  in.  Oncidium 
sarcodes  may  also  be  repotted ;  remove  all  the  old 
material  that  can  be  had  without  injury  to  the  roots, 
and  repot  in  fresh  peat,  sphagnum  and  charcoal. 
This  plant  should  be  kept  in  the  warm  house  while 
making  its  growth,  and  the  plant  rested  for  some 
time  after  flowering.  When  well  flowered  this 
makes  a  telling  object  when  arranged  with  others, 
lasting  about  three  weeks  in  flower. 

Cattleyas  should  have  plenty  of  water  while 
making  their  growth,  but  from  those  having  their 
growths  nearly  completed  the  water  should  be  some¬ 
what  withheld. — A .  W. 

Habenaria  carnea. 

The  genus  to  which  our  native  Butterfly  Orchis 
belongs  is  a  very  large  one,  and  the  plant  under 
notice  is  quite  distinct  in  its  way.  The  leaves  are 
lanceolate-oblong,  olive-green  and  thickly  spotted 
with  white,  reminding  one  of  an  Anaectochilus  or 
Goodyera  more  than  a  Habenaria.  They  are  borne 
in  a  radical  rosette  lying  upon  the  soil,  while  a  few 
bracts  clasp  the  otherwise  leafless  stem.  The  scape 
is  6  in.  or  8  in.  high,  bearing  a  short  spike  of  flowers 
of  large  size  for  the  genus  and  quite  showy.  The 
upper  sepal  is  small,  hooded,  three-nerved,  and  of  a 
deep  flesh-colour ;  the  lateral  sepals  are  obliquely 
ovate,  much  larger  and  paler.  The  petals  are  half 
ovate,  small,  pale,  and  approach  one  another  under 
the  upper  sepal.  The  lip,  on  the  contrary,  is  very 
large,  deeply  three-lobed,  and  almost  white ;  its 
lateral  lobes  are  broad  and  rounded  on  the  outer 
edge,  while  the  middle  lobe  is  obversely  reniform 
with  a  small  tooth  in  the  notch.  The  spur,  from 
which  the  generic  name  is  derived,  is  long,  slender, 
and  projects  behind.  Altogether  it  is  a  neat  and 
pretty  Orchid,  well  deserving  of  cultivation  in  collec¬ 
tions.  As  it  comes  from  Singapore  it  may  require 
stove  treatment  to  grow  it  succesfully,  but  that 
remains  to  be  proved  by  experiment.  It  has  been 
flowering  for  some  time  past  in  the  warm  division  of 
the  Orchid  house  at  Kew, 

Coryanthes  leucocorys. 

Such  is  the  name  given  to  a  strikingly  distinct  and 
new  species  of  Coryanthes  from  Peru,  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Linden,  L’Horticulture  International,  Parc 
Leopold,  Brussels,  and  flowered  by  them  in  June 
last.  Readers  will  be  familiar  with  the  name  Cory¬ 
anthes  if  not  with  the  plant,  as  the  Orchid  with  the 
large  bucket  into  which  a  liquid  trickles,  resembling 
a  dripping  well,  specially  prepared  to  give  its  insect 
visitors  a  bath,  gratis,  and  no  doubt  much  against 
their  will.  The  bucket  is  2  in.  in  diameter,  ij  in. 
from  front  to  back,  ij  in.  deep,  and  suffused  and 
marbled  with  rosy  purple  on  a  white  ground.  The 
hood  is  concave  resembling  the  half  of  a  bivalve 
shell,  ivory  white  and  overlapping  the  edge  of  the 
bucket.  In  this  latter  respect  it  differs  from  other 
species  which  have  yet  found  their  way  into  cul¬ 
tivation.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  very  large,  suborbicular 
and  striped  and  suffused  with  brownish-purple  on  a 
pale  yellowish-green  ground  ;  the  lateral  sepals  are 
curiously  shaped  organs,  more  than  4  in.  long,  2  in. 
broad,  and  yellowish  green  striped  and  blotched 
with  brownish-purple.  The  petals  are  falcate,  and 
very  narrow,  but  2  J  in.  long,  and  white,  variously 
suffused  and  marked  with  purple.  The  pseudobulbs 
are  oblong-ovoid,  ii  in.  to  2J  in.  long,  ribbed  and  sur¬ 
mounted  by  lanceolate  leaves  similar  to  those  of  a 
Stanhopea.  The  pendulous  scape  bears  one  or  two 
huge  flowers.  There  is  a  coloured  figure  of  the 
species  in  Lindenia,  pi.  293. 

Sobralia  leucoxantha. 

This  plant  will  flower  when  only  about  12  in.  high, 
but  a  specimen  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Seeger  & 
Tropp,  Lordship  Lane,  East  Dulwich,  at  the  Drill 
Hall  on  the  25th  ult.,  had  slender  stems  3  ft.  or  4  ft. 
high,  and  furnished  with  lanceolate-elliptic,  strongly 
plaited  or  ribbed,  dark  green  leaves.  The  sepals  are 
oblong,  the  petals  broader,  and  all  are  revolute  at 
the  tips  and  pure  white.  The  lip  is  the  striking 
feature  of  the  flower  and  stands  out  boldly  :  the 
tubular  or  convolute  portion  is  white,  while  the 
lamina  is  much  crisped  and  golden  jellow  passing 
into  orange  in  the  throat  and  white  at  the  margin. 
The  species  is  a  native  of  Costa  Rica.  An  Award  of 
Merit  was  granted  it. 
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Crystal  Palace,  September  4th  and  5th. — The  ex¬ 
hibition  held  on  the  above  dates  was  not  quite  so 
large  as  usual,  but  thoroughly  representative  and 
good  all  round,  with  the  exception  of  the  Apples  and 
Pears,  which  were  far  from  ripe.  Indoor  fruits 
were  quite  up  to  the  standard  of  former  years.  The 
first  prize  for  a  collection  of  fruit  (not  less  than  twenty 
dishes)  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  gardener, 
Elvaston  Castle.  His  Grapes,  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Apricots,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Pineapples  were  all 
very  good.  Mr.  H.  W.  Ward,  gardener,  Longford 
Castle,  Salisbury,  was  a  good  second.  The  best 
collection  of  twelve  dishes  came  from  Mr.  T.  Comber, 
gardener  to  J.  A.  Rolls,  Esq.,  The  Hendre,  Mon¬ 
mouth  ;  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Ward  was  again  second. 
For  a  collection  of  eight  dishes,  Mr.  A.  Ocock,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  McIntosh,  Havering  Park,  Romford,  was 
first  with  an  all  round  good  exhibit ;  Mr.  W.  Nash, 
gardener,  Badminton,  Wilts,  coming  in  second.  Mr. 
C.  Warden,  gardener,  Clarendon  Park,  Salisbury, 
was  awarded  the  first  prize  fora  collection  of  ten  kinds 
of  Grapes  (two  bunches  of  each).  Mr.  G.  Reynolds, 
gardener,  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton,  took  the  first 
place  for  a  collection  of  five  kinds  ;  Mr.  T.  Osman, 
Ottersham  Park,  Chertsey,  being  second.  Mr.  J. 
Gibson,  gardener,  Draycot  House,  Chippenham,  had 
the  best  Black  Hamburgh.  There  was  good  com¬ 
petition  in  the  class  for  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  four 
of  the  exhibits  being  very  close,  and  Mr.  J.  Dumble, 
gardener,  Picton  Castle,  Haverfordwest,  was  placed 
first  as  his  Grapes  were  best  ripened  ;  Mr.  G.  Rey¬ 
nolds  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  G.  Winter,  gardener, 
Walk  House,  Barron-on-Humber,  Hull,  was  third  ; 
but  the  order  might  have  been  reversed,  had  the 
Grapes  of  the  latter  been  a  little  more  matured.  Mr. 
G.  Reynolds  had  the  best  Gros  Maroc  ;  Mr.  J.  Gib¬ 
son  the  best  Madersfield  Court;  Mr.  W.  Marsh, 
9,  Henrietta  Villas,  Bath,  the  best  Alicant  ;  Mr.  C. 
Warden,  the  best  of  any  other  white  in  Buckland's 
Sweetwater  ;  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Ward,  the  best  black 
kind  in  Mrs.  Pince’s  Black  Muscat. 

Mr.  W.  Iggulden,  gardener,  Marston,  Frome,  had 
the  best  four  dishes  of  Peaches  ;  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Divers,  gardener  to  J.  T.  Hopwood,  Esq.,  Ketton 
Hall,  Stamford,  was  first  for  as  many  Nectarines,  and 
also  for  one  dish,  as  well  as  for  a  collection  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines.  Mr.  W.  Lawson,  gardener, 
Lovell  House,  Crawley,  had  the  best  dish  of 
Peaches.  Mr.  A.  Gibson,  gardener,  Halstead  Place, 
Sevenoaks,  had  the  best  flavoured  green  flesh  Melon  ; 
and  Mr.  W.  Palmer,  Kingston-on-Thames,  had  the 
best  scarlet  flesh  one.  Plums  were  very  plentiful, 
and  Mr.  H.  Markham,  gardener,  Mereworth  Castle, 
Maidstone,  was  first  for  red  varieties ;  Mr.  W. 
Iggulden  first  for  yellow  sorts ;  and  Mr.  A.  Bolton, 
gardener,  first  for  purple  kinds.  Mr.  D.  McIntosh,  East 
Barnet,  Herts,  had  the  best  basket  of  black  Grapes  ; 
and  Mr.  E.  Longley,  West  Dulwich,  being  a  good 
second.  Mr.  W.  Lane,  King's  Ride,  Ascot,  was  first 
for  a  basket  of  white  Grapes  ;  and  Mr.  G.  Winter 
was  second.  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone, 
had  the  best  collection  of  Apples,  also  autumnal 
Apples  (ripened  outside),  and  the  best  autumnal 
Pears.  Mr.  J.  Mclndoe,  Hutton  Hall,  Guisborough, 
had  the  best  orchard  house  Pears.  Mr.  R.  Spinks, 
Horley,  Surrey,  had  the  best  Tomatos. 

Gladioli  were  plentiful,  and  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  & 
Co.,  Cambridge,  were  first  in  the  open  class  ;  Mr. 
W.  H.  Fowler,  Claremont,  Taunton,  being  first 
among  amateurs.  Messrs.  Reid  &  Bornemann, 
Tewkesbury  Road,  Sydenham,  had  the  best  group  of 
Chrysanthemums  ;  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft 
Nursery,  Lewisham,  was  second.  Special  prizes  were 
offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  for  vegetables. 
Here  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite,  Glenhurst,  Esher,  was  first ; 
Mr.  W.  Palmer,  second  ;  Mr.  J.  T.  Barney,  gar¬ 
dener,  Maidstone,  third;  and  Mr.  E.  Chadwick, 
gardener,  Ealing,  was  fourth.  For  Sutton’s  Perfec¬ 
tion  Tomato,  Mr.  Waite,  Mr.  Gibson,  Mr.  Barney, 
and  Mr.  T.  Croswell  took  the  prizes  in  the  order 
named.  For  Carter’s  Blenheim  Orange  Tomato, 
Mr.  J.  Fry,  gardener,  Eastcote,  Mr.  J.  Slater,  gar¬ 
dener,  Carshalton,  and  Mr.  W.  Palmer  took  the 
prizes  in  the  order  given. 

Miscellaneous  exhibits  were  numerous.  A  large  and 
showy  group  of  Begonias,  many  of  which  were  lifted 
from  the  open  ground,  and  also  a  fine  collection  of 
herbaceous  plants,  were  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing 
&  Sons,  Forest  Hill.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham, 


exhibited  an  excellent  group  of  well-grown  Begonias 
in  all  the  leading  colours  both  single  and  double. 
He  had  likewise  an  extensive  collection  of  Cactus, 
Pompon,  show  and  other  Dahlias.  A  large  collection 
of  Cactus  and  Pompon  Dahlias  and  Begonias  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley. 
Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Sons,  Mitcham  Road,  Streat- 
ham,  exhibited  a  collection  of  Apples,  Pears,  Plums, 
and  also  well-fruited  Apple  trees  in  pots.  Messrs. 
Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  had  a  collection  of 
decorative  plants  such  as  Crotons,  Palms,  Dracaenas, 
and  Lilies.  Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridge- 
worth,  showed  a  fine  collection  of  orchard  house 
fruit.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex, 
exhibited  all  the  leading  kinds  of  Dahlias,  as  well  as 
Apples  and  Pears.  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son, 
Waltham  Cross,  staged  150  dishes  of  Apples  and 
Pears  and  twelve  baskets  of  Roses.  Messrs.  Paul  & 
Son,  Cheshunt,  had  cut  flowers  of  herbaceous  plants- 
Mr.  Will  Tayler,  Hampton,  showed  Apples.  Mr. 
E.  F.  Such,  Maidenhead,  had  herbaceous  plants. 

National  Dahlia,  September  4th  ami  5th. — The 
annual  show  of  this  society  was  held  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  conjunction  with  the  fruit  exhibition.  The 
show  and  fancy  Dahlias  were  in  the  usual  form,  and 
plentiful,  but  in  some  cases  seem  to  have  suffered 
from  the  storms  of  rain.  Cactus,  Pompon  and  single 
kinds  were  well  represented  and  very  attractive.  In 
the  nurserymen’s  classes  the  first  award  for  sixty 
blooms  went  to  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  who  had 
many  fine  blooms  in  his  stands.  Messrs.  Keynes,. 
Williams  &  Co.,  Salisbury,  were  second  ;  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Rawlings,  Romford,  Essex,  came  in  third. 
Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.  had  the  best  forty- 
eight  blooms;  and  were  followed  by  Mr.  A.  Rawlings. 
Mr.  G.  Humphries,  Kington  Langley,  had  the  best 
thirty-six  blooms  ;  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  &  Son,  Chelms¬ 
ford,  were  second.  The  best  twenty-four  blooms 
were  those  of  Mr.  G.  Humphries;  and  Mr.  J. 
Walker,  Oxon,  came  in  second.  Cactus  and  decora¬ 
tive  Dahlias  were  fine,  and  the  prizes  were  taken  by 
Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.,  Messrs.  J.  Cheal 
&  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex,  and  by  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale, 
Sevenoaks,  in  the  order  given.  Messrs.  J.  Burrell 
&  Co.,  Howe  House,  Cambridge,  had  the  best  nine 
Cactus  sorts;  and  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons  had  the 
best  Cactus  varieties  in  bunches.  Pompon  Dahlias 
brought  good  competition,  and  for  twenty-four 
varieties  in  bunches  of  ten  blooms  each,  the  first 
award  went  to  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co., 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  followed;  Mr.  C.  Turner 
was  third ;  and  Mr.  E.  F.  Such,  Maidenhead,  took 
the  fourth  place.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt, 
had  the  best  twelve  sorts  of  Pompon  Dahlias  in 
bunches  ;  and  Mr.  G.  Humphries  took  the  second 
place.  Single  Dahlias  seemed  unusually  varied  and 
attractive.  The  first  prize  for  twenty-four  varieties, 
in  bunches  of  ten  each,  went  to  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  & 
Sons.  Striped  varieties  were  numerous  in  their 
collection.  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale  was  second;  and 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  came  in  third. 

The  amateurs’  classes  were  numerous  and  gene¬ 
rally  well  represented,  but  the  collections  or  exhibits 
were  smaller  than  in  the  classes  above  mentioned. 
Mr.  J.  T.  West,  gardener  to  W.  Keith,  Esq.,  Corn- 
walls,  Brentwood,  took  the  first  award  for  twenty- 
four  blooms.  Mr.  A.  Ocock,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
McIntosh,  Havering  Park,  Romford,  Essex,  came  in 
first  for  twelve  blooms.  The  first  prize  for  six 
blooms  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Gilbert,  Brocklands, 
Freshwater,  Isle  of  Wight.  Mr.  J.  T.  West  again 
came  to  the  front  for  twelve  fancy  varieties,  also  six 
bunches  of  Cactus  sorts,  and  a  stand  of  single 
varieties.  Mr.  A.  Ocock  had  the  best  six  fancy 
varieties.  The  other  stands  were  smaller. 

Royal  Horticultural,  September  8th. — The  meeting 
at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last  showed  the 
usual  falling  off  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Dahlias 
and  Gladioli  constituted  the  largest  ordinary  ex¬ 
hibits,  and  Orchids  were  fairly  represented.  Some 
prizes  offered  for  British  Ferns  open  to  amateurs 
only,  brought  up  two  large  and  very  choice  exhibits. 
The  first  award  was  made  to  E.  J.  Lowe,  Esq.,  Shire- 
newton  Hall,  Chepstow,  who  had  the  best  collection 
and  the  largest  plants.  The  second  award  went  to 
C.  T.  Druery,  Esq.,  Fernholme,  Forest  Gate,  Essex. 

A  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Kel- 
way  and  Son,  Langport,  Somerset,  for  12  large 
stands  of  Gladioli,  including  some  new  varieties ; 
also  some  herbaceous  plants,  making  on  the  whole  a 
fine  display.  A  similar  award  was  made  to  Mr.  Geo. 
Phippen,  Reading,  for  a  large  semicircular  group  of 


Lilies,  set  up  with  Palms,  Ferns,  etc.  He  also 
showed  a  collection  of  autumn  flowering  Phloxes. 
Another  medal  of  similar  value  was  awarded  him 
for  a  group  of  Cactus  Dahlias  set  up  with  Ferns  on 
elevated  stands.  A  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  for 
a  mixed  group  of  hardy  plants,  including  Liliums, 
Hydrangeas  and  Francoa  ramosa  set  up  in  baskets, 
and  all  well  flowered.  A  small  group  of  her¬ 
baceous  plants  and  Roses  was  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt.  The  huge- 
flowered  Aristolochia  grandiflora,  also  Solandra 
grandiflora,  Mucuna  atropurpurea,  Clematis 
Stanleyi  and  Ixora  macrothyrsa  were  brought  up 
from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Ivew.  Some  show  Dahlias 
were  exhibited  by  Mr.  West,  gardener  to  W.  Keith, 
Esq.,  Cornwallis,  Brentwood.  A  stand  of  them  was 
also  exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  Rawlings,  Romford,  Essex. 
A  strain  of  China  Asters  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Walker, 
Thame,  Oxon,  was  commended.  A  fine  variety  of 
Phlox  was  shown  by  M.  V.  Lemoine,  Nancy.  A 
Bronze  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  M.  C.  G. 
Van  Tubergen,  Zwanenburg,  Haarlem,  Holland, 
for  a  group  of  Gladioli,  mostly  new  varieties 
of  G.  gandavensis. 

A  small  group  of  Orchids  was  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  including;  Cattleya 
granulosa  Dijanceana,  Dendrobium  undulatum, 
Vanda  caerulea  and  the  beautiful  V.  Hookeriana. 
Catasetum  fimbriatum,  showing  male  and  female 
flowers  on  one  plant,  and  male  flowers  on  another 
was  shown  by  Mr.  G.  Parrot,  gardener  to  W.  Wright, 
Esq.,  Denmark  Hill.  A  fine  variety  of  Oncidium 
macranthum  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Charlesworth  & 
Shuttleworth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  Yorks.  Mor- 
modes  buccinator  aurea,  Vanda  Kimballiana  and 
other  Orchids  were  shown  by  Messrs.  H.  Low&  Co., 
Clapton.  Angraecum  articulatum  was  shown  by  C. 
J.  Lucas,  Esq.,  Warnham  Court,  Horsham.  A  small 
group  of  Orchids  was  exhibited  by  T.  Statter,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  R.  Johnson)  Stand  Hall,  Manchester. 
He  had  a  fine  piece  of  Laelia  elegans  blenheimensis, 
and  one  of  Odontoglossum  Harryanum  superbum. 
Drewett  O.  Drewett,  Esq.,  (gardener,  Mr.  Keeling) 
Riding  Mill  on  Tyne,  showed  some  Cypripediums. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee  a  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  & 
Sons,  for  a  collection  of  some  forty-three  dishes  of 
Plums  and  some  Apples  and  Pears,  all  grown  on 
standards  in  the  open.  A  cultural  commendation 
was  awarded  to  W.  Roupell,  Esq.,  Harvey 
Lodge,  Roupell  Park,  for  a  fine  exhibit  of  early 
Apples.  A  similar  award  was  made  to  Mr.  W.  King, 
gardener  to  Philip  Crowley,  Waddon  House,  for 
Louise  Bonne  Pears  grown  upon  a  tree  in  a  10-in. 
pot. 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  HARDEN. 


Stove  Climbers. — Plants  growing  beneath  the 
shade  of  climbers  will  now  require  all  the  light  they 
can  get  to  ripen  their  tissues.  It  will  therefore  be 
necessary  to  thin,  prune  or  otherwise  regulate  the 
shoots  on  the  roof  so  as  to  admit  a  maximum  of 
light.  Those  which  have  done  flowering  may  have 
the  shoots  cut  back,  and  the  others  may  have  the 
weaker  shoots  cut  away  if  densely  crowded.  Orna¬ 
mental  foliaged  plants  such  as  Caladiums,  Calatheas, 
and  similar  soft-wooded  plants  do  not  require  so 
much  light  as  flowering  plants,  therefore  the  latter 
should  be  placed  where  they  will  get  the  most  light. 

Hedychiums. — Those  in  flower  or  approaching 
that  stage  should  receive  liberal  allowances  of  liquid 
manure,  which  will  keep  up  their  vigour  and  enable 
the  late-formed  stems  to  flower  freely  later  on  when 
flowers  will  be  scarcer  and  more  valuable.  When 
grown  in  pots  they  will  require  liberal  supplies  of 
water  at  all  times,  and  if  they  can  be  stood  on  in¬ 
verted  pots  immersed  in  the  tank  of  the  stove  so  that 
the  roots  may  just  dip  in  the  water  so  much  the 
better. 

Ixoras,  Vincas,  Rudges,  &.C.— The  atmosphere 
in  which  these  are  grown  should  now  be  kept  in  a 
buoyant  state,  so  as  to  preserve  the  flowers  as  long 
as  possible.  Plenty  of  ventilation  should  be  given 
on  all  favourable  occasions,  and  this  will  materially 
assist  in  ripening  the  wood  and  enabling  a  better 
production  of  flowers  next  year. 

Scutellarias. — The  greatest  favourite  with  gar¬ 
deners  is  S.  Mocciniana  for  stove  work,  but 
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S.  Lehmanni  is  also  a  late  flowering  and  showy 
species.  Young  plants  of  the  latter  if  potted  on  will 
commence  flowering  shortly.  S.  Mocciniana  may 
be  had  in  bloom  almost  at  any  time.  Cuttings  put 
in  now  will  flower  in  winter  or  spring.  Dibble  the 
cuttings  into  pots  of  light  sandy  soil  and  plunge 
them  in  a  propagating  frame.  As  soon  as  rooted, 
pot  them  off  singly,  and  pinch  out  the  tops  after  they 
have  taken  to  the  fresh  soil  if  bushy  plants  are 
wanted. 

Camellias. — The  buds  on  all  plants,  at  least 
which  -were  flowered  early,  will  now  be  showing 
themselves,  and  plants  in  small  pots  requiring  a 
shift  before  winter  should  have  the  Operation  per¬ 
formed  at  once,  so  that  the  roots  may  get  established 
in  the  fresh  soil  before  winter.  About  an  inch  of 
fresh  soil  all  round  the  old  ball  will  be  quite 
sufficient,  and  this  should  be  made  quite  firm. 
Fibrous  peat  and  turfy  loam,  with  plenty  of  sand  and 
some  half  inch  bones,  will  constitute  a  suitable  con- 
post. 

Vines. — In  houses  where  late  grapes  are  grown  a 
night  temperature  of  750  must  be  kept  up  in  order 
to  hasten  the  ripening  process,  which  must  be  com¬ 
pleted  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  otherwise  the 
grapes  cannot  be  expected  to  ripen  well.  A  little  top 
air  should  be  kept  on  all  night  to  prevent  moisture 
from  settling  upon  the  berries.  Unless  a  long 
season  with  plenty  of  fire-heat  is  given  to  Gros 
Colmar  the  berries  do  not  assume  their  proper 
colour,  and  they  have  an  earthy  flavour,  particularly 
if  the  vines  are  heavily  loaded.  If  the  borders  are 
inside  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  for  want 
of  water. 

Peaches. — As  the  trees  become  cleared  of  fruit, 
whether  under  glass  or  out  of  doors,  the  old  wood 
which  has  just  borne  should  be  cut  away  to  allow 
the  remainder  to  get  properly  ripened  by  plenty  of 
exposure  to  light  and  air.  The  borders  will  require 
frequent  attention  in  the  matter  of  watering  in  the 
case  of  those  that  are  under  glass. 

Hardy  Fruits. — Early  and  midseason  varieties 
of  Apples  and  Pears  will  now  require  looking  after 
and  gathering  when  ripe,  otherwise  many  of  them 
will  drop,  be  blown  down  by  heavy  gales,  or  injured 
by  birds  which  soon  find  out  those  that  are  ripe. 
Apples  now  about  fit  to  gather  are  Devonshire 
Ouarrenden,  Peach,  Keswick  Codlin,  Peasgood’s 
Nonsuch,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Worcester  Pearmain, 
and  others.  Amongst  Pears  are  Jargonelle,  Beurre 
d'Amanlis,  Souvenir  du  Congres,  Williams’s  Bon 
Chretien,  and  others.  Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the 
season  some  of  the  above  are  later  than  usual.  In 
the  case  of  Plums  it  will  be  necessary  to  net  the 
trees,  in  order  to  preserve  the  fruit  if  birds  are 
numerous  in  the  locality. 

Phloxes  and  Penstemons. — Cuttings  of  these 
useful  summer  and  altumn  flowering  plants  may 
now  be  taken  and  placed  in  boxes  of  sandy  soil  to  be 
kept  in  frames  during  the  winter.  Some  growers 
prefer  to  take  cuttings  of  Phloxes  early  in  the 
season  and  to  have  them  ready  for  planting  out  in 
the  autumn.  This  gives  them  time  to  get  well 
established  before  sending  up  their  flower  stems  in 
spring.  Penstemons  are  more  tender,  and  must  have 
the  protection  of  a  frame  till  March  or  the  beginning 
of  April. 

Tomatos  out  of  doors.— Whether  in  the  open 
ground  or  on  walls,  close  attention  must  be  given  to 
the  pruning  back  of  all  laterals  so  as  to  fully  expose 
the  fruit  to  what  sunshine'  we  may  yet  get.  No 
further  extension  of  growth  should  now  be  permitted, 
because  Tomatos  set  after  this  date  cannot  be 
expected  to  ripen. 

Cabbages. — Prepare  ground  for  planting  out 
spring  Cabbages.  It  should  be  well  manured  and 
dug  a  short  time  previously  to  its  being  planted,  to 
allow  its  settling  down  before  the  operation.  Good 
kinds  for  this  work  are  Veitch’s  Earliest  of  All, 
Ellam  s  Early,  Enfield  Market,  Early  and  Large 
York.  The  plants  in  the  bed  should  be  properly 
thinned  to  allow  their  being  properly  hardened  by 
exposure  to  light.  Slugs  do  not  then  so  readily 
attack  them,  and  a  larger  proportion  will  be  able  to 
pass  the  winter  in  safety.  The  smaller  growing 
sorts  will  only  require  to  be  planted  a  foot  apart  and 
18  in.  between  the  lines. 


Questions  add  AnsojeR$ 

Who  is  an  Amateur? — Alphonse  Smets  :  This  is  a 
question  which  admits  of  various  explanations  accord¬ 


ing  to  the  ruling  of  different  societies.  The  real 
translation  of  "Amateur  "is  one  who  cultivates  a 
study  or  art  for  the  love  of  it  and  not  for  gain.  An 
amateur  from  a  horticultural  point  of  view  is  one 
who  grows  fruits,  flowers  or  vegetables  for  the  love 
of  them,  and  this  is  accepted  by  the  large  London 
Societies,  which  therefore  admit  gentlemen  and  their 
gardeners  as  amateurs.  Other  and  smaller  societies 
who  give  encouragement  to  the  cottagers  define  an 
amateur  as  one  who  may  have  help  occasionally  but 
does  not  employ  a  gardener  regularly.  Such  societies 
reserve  classes  in  their  schedules  for  nurserymen  or 
traders,  gentlemen’s  gardeners,  and  amateurs  or 
cottagers.  So  in  all  these  cases  the  subject  is  one 
for  the  consideration  of  the  committee,  who  should 
clearly  define  what  they  mean  by  the  term,  and  who 
should  or  should  not  be  included  in  it.  If  this  were 
done,  and  the  same  clearly  stated  in  the  schedule, 
there  need  be  little  misunderstanding  in  the  matter. 
Some  classes  may  be  left  open  to  any  competitors, 
others  to  nurserymen  only,  to  gardeners  and  to 
cottagers.  Either  of  the  latter  may  be  included 
under  the  term  amateur,  but  it  must  be  clearly  speci¬ 
fied  which.  If  it  is  wished  to  distinguish  between  a 
gentleman  who  employs  a  gardener  occasionally  from 
a  cottager,  then  the  term  amateur  would  meet  the 
case. 

Melons  Dying. — Wclton  :  The  specimens  you  sent 
had  every  appearance  of  having  died  through  the 
effect  of  what  growers  term  canker.  This  disease  is 
produced  by  a  fungus  named  Glaeosporium  laeticolor, 
which  attacks  the  roots  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
stem  near  the  soil,  causing  the  roots  to  die  and  the 
stem  to  split  in  bad  cases.  The  supply  of  water  and 
food  material  being  cut  off  by  the  destruction  of  the 
roots  the  plant  gradually  dies  and  the  fruit  ceases  to 
swell  as  you  say.  The  fruit  may  ripen,  but  it  can 
never  acquire  the  quality  it  would  have  done  if 
brought  to  maturity  on  a  healthy  plant.  While  the 
plants  are  young  great  care  should  be  exercised  in 
watering  not  to  wet  the  collar  of  the  stem  just  where 
it  enters  the  soil.  The  latter  should  be  made  up  in 
a  mound  and  the  Melons  planted  on  the  top.  The 
sides  and  the  base,  but  not  the  top  of  the  mounds, 
should  be  watered.  Plenty  of  ventilation  should 
also  be  given  to  enable  the  plants  to  grow  sturdily 
and  resist  the  disease  as  long  as  possible.  When 
once  the  plants  are  attacked  they  can  never  be  cured, 
because  the  fungus  lives  in  the  interior  of  the  roots 
and  stem.  In  making  up  your  Melon  beds  another 
year  the  house  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  and 
all  the  woodwork  and  glass  washed  to  get  rid  of  the 
fungus  spores.  Also  get  soil  from  a  fresh  source  if 
possible,  because  the  fungus  may  have  come  with 
that  now  in  the  beds. 

Tulips  for  Pot  Culture. — Omega  :  It  would  be 
difficult  to  name  any  single  variety  and  call  it  the  best, 
because  tastes  differ  so  much,  and  so  do  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  required.  We  should  understand 
from  what  you  say,  that  some  of  the  large,  late- 
flowering  kinds  are  what  you  require.  For  very 
early  work,  you  should  try  the  white,  yellow,  scarlet, 
and  other  varieties  of  Due  Van  Thol.  The  following 
may  be  described  as  second  earl}-,  and  good  kinds  for 
pot  work  or  forcing,  namely,  Pottebakker  White, 
LYmmaculee,  White  Swan  and  Pax  Alba,  all  white  ; 
good  red  or  scarlet  kinds  are,  Keiser  Croon,  yellow 
striped  red,  Belle  Alliance,  scarlet,  Couleur  de  Car¬ 
dinal,  fiery-scarlet,  Vermilion  Brilliant,  dark  ver¬ 
milion,  and  Pottebakker  Scarlet;  yellow  kinds  that 
would  prove  suitable  are  Pottebakker  Yellow,  Chry- 
solora,  golden-yellow,  Canary  Bird,  bright  yellow, 
and  Yellow  Prince. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Charles  Sharpe  &  Co.,  Sleaford,  Lincolnshire. — 
Spring  Flowering  Roots. 

Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B. — Dutch  Bulbs, 
Florists’  Flowers,  Fruit  Trees,  &c. 

Barr  &  Son,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
—Catalogues  of  Daffodils,  Dutch,  Cape,  Californian 
and  other  Bulbs. 

PI.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley. — Dutch  and  other 
Bulbs,  Roses,  Strawberries,  &c. 

Robert  Sydenham,  New  Tenby  Street,  Birming¬ 
ham. — Dutch  and  other  Bulbous  Roots. 

William  Sydenham,  Tamworth. — Fancy  Exhibi¬ 
tion  Pansies. 

H.  G.  Smyth,  21,  Goldsmith  Street,  Drury  Lane, 
W.C. — Price  List  of  Garden  Requisites. 

Charles  R.  Shilling,  Hartley  Wintney,  Winch- 
field. — Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  and  Bulbs. 

John  Jefferies  &  Son,  Cirencester.— Select 
Bulbs. 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

September  yth,  1891. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  an  improved  demand 
for  Trifolium  incarnatum  at  unchanged  fates.  Rye 
and  Winter  tares  sell  freely.  Clover  seed  steady. 
Ryegrasses  firm.  Finest  Rape  seed  scarce. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

September  g!h . 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 


.  ,  ,  .  s.  d  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  a. 

Apples...  per  J-sieve  1030  Pine  apples,  F.ng.,  lb. 

Currant, blk.,i-sieve  — St.  Michaels,  each  26  50 

“red . . A-sieve  Peaches  . perdoz.  10  60 

Grapes . per  lb.  06  16  Plums .  it-sieve  10  26 

Kent  Filberts  ioolb.  30  0  35  0  Tasmania  Apples, 

Nova  Scotia  Apples  per  case  10  0  14  0 

Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


ArtichokesGlobedoz.  3  o 

Asparagus . per  ico 

Beans,  French,  perlb.  0  4 

Beet . per  dozen  2  o 

Cabbages  ...  perdoz.  1  6 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Cauliflowers, English, 

per  doz.  3  o 

Celery . per  bundle  2  6 

Cucumbers  . each  060 

Endive,  French,  doz.  263 


0  6 
3  o 
2  6 


6  o 


Herbs  . per  bunch  o  2 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  2  o 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  1  o 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  1  3 

Onions . per  bunch  o  4 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  1  6 
Smallsalading, punnet  o  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ...  3  6 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  o  6 

Turnips . per  bun.  0  6 


4  o 

1  6 

2  o 

o  6 
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Potatos.— Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  1 00s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Plants  in  Pots —Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi  ...doz.  6  o  12  o 
Bouvardias...per  doz.  8  0  12  o 

Coleus . per  doz.  30  60 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  40120 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  24  o  36  o 
DracEenaviridis,doz.  9  o  18  o 
Evergreens, invar.doz  6  o  24  o 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  o  18  o 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  o  60  o 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Heliotrope,  per  doz.  40  60 
Hydrangea,  per  doz.  9  o  24  o 
Liliums, various,  doz.  12  o  30  o 
Marguerites,  per  doz.  6  o  12  o 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  40  60 
Palms  in  variety, each  26210 
Pelargoniums  ...  doz.  60  90 
— scarlet . per  doz.  20  40 


Cut  Flowers.— Average 

s.  d.  s.  d.  I 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  20  50; 
Asters,  doz.  bunches  30  60 
,,  French  „  „  90120 

Bouvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  20 

—  per  dozen  bunches  40  60 
Dahlia,  doz.  bunches  20  40 
Fucharis  ...per  doz.  20  4  o  ! 
Gardenias  12  blooms  16  40 
Gaillardia,  doz.  bun.  20  40 
Heliotropes, 12  sprays  03  06 
Lavender,  doz.  bun.  40  50 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  20  40 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  30  60 

—  various,  doz.  blms.  10  20 
MaidenhairFern,i2bs.4  090 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  16  40 


Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 
Mignonette...  12  bun.  16  30 
Myosotis.  .doz.  bchs.  20  40 
Pansies,  doz.  bunches  10  20 
Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  04  09 

—  scarlet...  12  sprays  03  04 
Poppies,  various,  doz.  16  40 
Primula,  double,  bun.  06  10 
Pyrethrum,  doz.  bchs.  20  40 
Roses,  yellow,  dozen  20  40 

—  mixed...  doz.  bchs.  1640 

—  Red . doz.  bchs.  20  60 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  06  10 

—  Tea . .  per  dozen  1030 

Stephan  otis,  dz.  spvs.  20  40 
Sweet  Sultan, doz.  bh.  20  30 

1  Sweet  Peas,  doz.  bhs.  1630 
|  Tuberoses,  per  doz.  03  06 


GOITTELTTS. 
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Amateur’s  Garden,  the  .  22! 

Aphides,  Domestic, .  23 

Begonia  Froebellii  .  23 

Brambles,  Flowering  and 

Ornamental  .  17  | 

Chemical  Manures  for  Peas, 

&c . . .  19  ! 

Chinese  Pagoda-tree .  24 

Cryptogamic  Diseases  .  16 

Exacum  pedunculatum  ...  24  , 
Flower  Garden  at  Keston,  a  21 
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Veitch’s  Bulbs 


FOR 


EARLY  FORGING. 


Yeitcli’s  Bulbs 


FOR 


POT  CULTURE. 

Veitch’s  Bulbs 


FOR 


OUTDOOR  PLANTING. 


UNEQUALLED  FOR  QUALITY 


AT 


LOWEST  PRICES. 

For  details  see  Catalogue ,  forwarded  gratis 
and  post  free  on  application. 


JAMES  VEITCH  &  SONS, 

ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY, 

CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


WEBBS' 

EARLY  FORCING 

BULBS. 


WEBB  &  SONS  only  offer  the  very 
finest  selected  Roots. 


For  full  particulars  see 

Webbs’  Bulb  Catalogue 

Beautifully  Illustrated.  Gratis  and  Post  Free. 


The  Royal  Seed  Establishment, 


CARNATIONS  &  PICOTEES. 


Strong  plants  of  all  the  best  named  varieties  ready 
in  November,  6/-  and  9/-  per  doz. 

Our  new  varieties,  per  pair,  C.  H.  Herbert,  7/6; 
R.  Thomson,  2/6;  Blushing  Bride,  5/-;  S.  S. 
Thomson,  3/6;  W.  Spinks,  2/-;  A.  W.  Jones,  5/-: 
Mrs.  Thomson,  2/- ;  Annie  Sophia,  2/- ;  Mrs. 
Herbert,  2/- ;  or  the  set,  30/-. 


CATALOGUES  GRATIS  ON  APPLICATION. 


THOMSOI  &  Co., 

THE  NURSERIES, 

SPARK  HILL,  BIRMINGHAM. 


SPECIAL  CULTURE 

OF 


CARTERS’ 

FORCING  BULBS 

For  Planting  curing  this  and  next  Month  to 
produce  baautiful  White  and  Coloured  Flowers 
for  Christmas  and  Easter  Decoration. 

WHITE  ROMAN  HYACINTHS. 

Very  large  bulbs  ...  price  21s.  per  100  3s.  per  dozen. 
Large  bulbs  . .  price  15s.  per  100  2s.  per  dozen. 

DOUBLE  ROMAN  NARCISSUS. 

Price— 6s.  per  100,  is.  per  dozen. 

PAPER  WHITE  NARCISSUS. 

Price — 6s.  per  ioo,  is.  per  dozen, 

VAN  THOL  TULIPS.  Scarlet  and  Yellow. 

Price — 7s.  6 d.  per  100,  is.  per  dozen. 

WHITE  EASTER  LILY. 

Fine  Bulbs  from  the  largest  cultivator. 

Price — is.  and  2s.6d.  each,  ios.6rf.  and  21s.  per  dozen. 
ALL  PARCELS  CARRIAGE  FREE. 
CARTERS’  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  containing  a 
beautiful  Coloured  Plate  of  the  White  Easter  Lily , 
GRA  TIS  and  POST  FREE  to  customers. 

Royal  Seedsmen  by  Sealed  Warrants, 

237  &  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  42. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man." — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  Sept.  21st. — Clearance  Sale  at  J.  Reeve's  Nursery, 
Acton.  Bulb  Sales  at  Prothcroe  &  Morris’  and  Stevens' 
Rooms. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  22nd.— Royal  Horticultural  Society;  Meeting 
of  Committees  at  12  o’clock. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  23rd. — Bulb  Sales  at  Protheroe  &  Morris' 
and  Stevens'  Rooms. 

Thursday,  Sept.  24th. — Sale  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 
at  Camden  House,  Sutton.  Bulb  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris' 


TO  ANTHRACITE  CONSUMERS, 

Further  reduction  in  price  of  Best  Anthracite  is  improbable, 
whatever  inferior  quality  may  be  offered  at.  For  guidance  I 
beg  to  notify  that  my  Anthracite  can  be  guaranteed  to  do 
20  per  cent,  more  work  by  Durability,  Heat,  and  less  Ash 
than  cheaper  kinds,  and  this  means  quite  4/-  per  ton.  It  is 
also  weighed  by  Railway  Company. 

Bona  fide  References  and  Testimonials. 

WILLIAM  H.  ESSERY, 

Anthracite  Colliery  Office,  SWANSEA. 


FRUIT  TREES  &  ROSES. 

A  Large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits  post  free. 
The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  post  free. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

The  Nurseries ,  5/1 W BRIDGE  WOR  TH,  Herts. 


Rooms. 

Friday,  Sept.  25th. — Sale  at  Oakhouse  Nursery,  Southgate, 
at  The  Mart,  Tokenhouse  Yard,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris.  Or¬ 
chid  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 

Saturday,  Sept.  26th. — Bulb  Sales  at  Protheroe  &  Morris' 
and  Stevens’  Rooms. 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 


WILLIAMS’ 

WORLD-RENOWNED 

iB'CJ  s. 

The  best  quality,  in  prime  condition. 

Front  the  Daily  Telegraph — “The  Hyacinths  and  Tulips 
shown  in  great  variety  by  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son  were  excel¬ 
lent."  _ ; _ 

HYACINTHS,  per  doz.,  3s.  6d.  &  6s.  to  12s. 
TULIPS,  per  100,  4s.  and  upwards. 
POLYANTHUS-NARCISSUS,  per  100,7s  6d 
DOUBLE  DAFFODILS,  per  100,  4s. 

All  other  varieties  of  Bulbs. 

For  particulars  and  prices  see  Illustrated  Catalogue,  forwarded 
gratis  and  post  free  to  all  applicants. 

e.  s.  wIlliams  &  SON, 

VICTORIA  &  PARADISE  NURSERIES, 

Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 

R.  IB.  Xj.A.IIR.ID  <Sc  SCOSTS. 

FRUIT  TREES.  The  Finest  Collection  in  Scotland. 

FOREST  TREES  &>  SHRUBS.  A  large  Stock  of  healthy,  well-grown  Stuff. 
TABLE  PLANTS,  PALMS,  &>c.  Two  Acres  of  Glass  devoted  to  their  Culture, 

NURSERIES  EXTEND  TO  OVER  60  ACRES. 

SEEDS— FliOUlEt*,  VEGETABLE,  HG^ICUliTU^HIi. 

All  of  the  Finest,  and  Grown  specially  for  our  Retail  Trade. 

Nurseries— ROYAL  WINTER  GARDEN,  HAYMARKET ;  PINKHILL,  MEADOW  PARK; 

and  BEECHWOOD  MAINS,  MURRAYFIELD. 

Hiilftrrlj trass  uni)  ©ffire  : 

17,  SOUTH  FREDERICK  ST,,  EDINBURGH. 


==:<$ 


THE 

YERY 

BEST 


BULBS 


AT 

LOWEST 

RATES. 


■mtniTinininfnTfiiuitiiniMrrvititiliTiniirtiiiMiiiininiiiiniiiiiitiifttiiiiiiiiiiiiiniMii 

LARGE  &  VARIED  COLLECTIONS  OF 

ESYACmTHS,  TULIPS, 
CROCUSES,  SNOWDROPS, 
NARCISSI,  JLJLLIES,  &c. 

All  thoroughly  ripened  and  in  excellent 
condition  for  planting. 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue,  No.  397. 

POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


Dicksons  Growers  Chester 


Ms 


SATURDAY ,  SEPTEMBER  19th,  1891. 


^he  Edinburgh  International. — 
Though  it  be  true  that  foreign  ex¬ 
hibits  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence 
at  the  great  exhibition  held  in  Edinburgh 
last  week,  at  least  there  was  a  section  open 
to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  many  classes 
in  which  growers  from  all  parts  of  Great 
Britain  could  show  their  produce,  and  in 
that  respect  the  exhibition  was  of  a  truly 
cosmopolitan  character.  But  there  is,  if 
possible,  a  feature  respecting  exhibitions 
of  this  sort  which  is  of  special  interest 
apart  from  the  exhibits  themselves,  and 
that  is  found  in  the  admirable  opportunity 
they  furnish  for  social  fellowship  and  inter¬ 
communion  between  horticulturists  of  all 
nationalities,  as  well  as  from  all  parts  of 
our  own  country. 

A  grand  exhibition  like  that  held  at 
Edinburgh  was  Scotch  only  by  reason  -of 
its  locale ;  all  the  same  it  was  an  exhi¬ 
bition  of  an  Imperial  nature  or  of  an  Inter¬ 
national  nature,  as  we  may  determine, 
just  as  whilst  Edinburgh  is  the  capital  of 
Scotland,  yet,  as  the  Modern  Athens,  it  is 
the  property  of  the  whole  world.  We  have 
always  found  this  intercommunion  of 
horticultural  fellowship  to  be  productive 
of  immense  good.  Apart  from  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  which  all  who  are  not  of  the  particular 
city  in  which  any  particular  exhibition  may 
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be  held,  derive  from  the  change  of  scenes 
and  air,  the  social  associations  ate  replete 
with  pleasure  and  serve  to  invigorate,  when 
wisely  enjoyed,  the  faded  physical  frame. 

We  have  too  few  of  these  international 
shows  or  gatherings,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
horticulture  and  its  votaries  could  wish 
that  we  had  more  of  them.  Why  cannot 
we  have  them  annually  in  London,  in 
Manchester,  and  in  Edinburgh  in  suc¬ 
cession,  so  that  once  in  three  years  the 
South,  the  Midlands,  and  the  North  might 
have  their  opportunity  ?  Here  in  London, 
the  capital  of  the  Empire,  we  feel  some 
shame  that  it  is  not  for  us  to  have  a  grand 
international  horticultural  show.  More  is 
the  pity.  Our  Scotch  friends  beat  us 
hollow  in  energy  and  in  conception.  None 
the  less,  we  would  welcome,  as  we  feel  sure 
horticulturists  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
would  welcome,  with  all  satisfaction,  a 
really  great  show  of  this  description  in 
London,  and  next  year  if  possible.  Why 
should  London  wait  any  longer  ? 


^ritish  Apples. — Whilst  there  are  some 
fruit  growers  who  agree  with  our  ex¬ 
cellent  correspondent,  Mr.  R.  D.  Blackmore, 
with  respect  to  the  doubtful  profits  arising 
from  hardy  fruit  culture  in  this  country, 
there  are  many  others  who  think  and  act 
differently.  Amongst  these  we  single  out 
specially  that  able  Daffodil  grower,  Mr. 
James  Walker,  who  now  occupies  a  large 
area  of  first  class  land  at  Ham,  near  King¬ 
ston-on-Thames,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  which  he  has  planted  with  Apples,  Pears, 
and  other  fruit  trees.  Mr.  Walker  is  an 
experienced  market  grower.  He  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  sorts,  with  culture, 
and  not  least  with  marketing,  hence  knows 
as  well  as  most  men  what  he  is  about. 

His  Apple  plantings  are  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  on  the  broad-leaved  Paradise  stock, 
and  his  trees  both  in  growth  and  cropping 
justify  his  admirable  choice.  Trees  now 
nearly  five  yearsplanted  are  carrying  crops 
of  the  heaviest,  and  with  samples  of  tbe 
finest,  as  was  seen  by  the  collection 
which  he  sent  last  week  to  Edinburgh. 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  finer  average 
fruit  from  any  market  garden  are 
sent  into  London  than  are  those  which  Mr. 
Walker  has.  At  Ham,  in  the  first  place, 
there  is  a  good,  deep,  free  working  soil, 
deeply  stirred  in  the  beginning  and  well 
manured  before  planting.  Then  the  trees 
are  put  out  in  rows  about  ten  feet  apart,  so 
that  already  they  almost  touch  each  other. 
The  soil  beneath  is  still  liberally  manured 
for  bulbs,  and  thus  the  trees  are  well  fed. 

The  result  is  seen  in  the  truly  grand 
crops  of  fruit,  and  the  fine  quality  of  the 
samples.  This  is  as  it  were  Apple  culture 
in  excelsis,  and  because  the  fruits  fetch  a 
tip-top  price  doubtless  pays  very  well.  Of 
course  the  under  or  ground  crops  have  to 
be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the 
returns,  but  then  no  one  embarking  in  fruit 
culture  for  profit  can  afford  to  ignore  them. 
Mr.  Walker  thinks  that  his  method  of 
culture  is  the  only  one  likely  to  produce 
crops  ■which  really  may  hope  to  compete 
with  foreign  fruit. 


ARLY  -  BLOOMING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.  - 

The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
has  every  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the 
remarkably  attractive  display  of  its 
peculiar  flower  made  at  the  Westminster 
Aquarium  last  week.  The  plant  groups 
were  the  brightest  and  best  yet  seen  at 
these  early  exhibitions,  whilst  the  cut 
flowers,  and  notably  the  large  collections 
of  flowers  in  bunches  or  otherwise  displayed, 
presented  features  at  once  of  great  beauty 
as  well  as  of  interest.  The  show  demon¬ 


strated  in  a  striking  manner  the  great 
stride  which  has  been  made  of  late  in  the 
development  of  the  early-flowering  section 
of  Chrysanthemums. 

Hitherto,  with  the  exception  of  the 
fairly  large-flowered  Madame  Desgrange 
section,  these  early  bloomers  have  been 
too  largely  of  the  Pompon  race.  These 
are  so  charming  all  the  same  that  we  would 
not  say  a  word  in  depreciation  of  them, 
and  many  growers  have  proved  the  flowers 
to  be  of  the  greatest  value  where  a  large 
quantity  of  cut  flowers  has  to  be  provided 
in  the  early  autumn  months.  They  bunch 
well,  travel  well,  and  last  well,  and  these 
are  qualifications  that  a  gardener  cannot 
ignore.  No  wonder  that  we  are  somewhat 
impatient  to  have  some  of  the  large- 
flowered  sections  represented  in  the 
September  blooming.  Not  that  we  want 
the  large  incurved  section  materially,  as 
these  do  not  find  that  favour  for  ordinary 
cut  purposes  that  is  accorded  to  the 
Japanese  forms. 

Hence  we  have  seen  with  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  the  gradual  development  of  the  early- 
blooming  Japanese  strain,  and  many  and 
most  beautiful  were  the  flowers  of  these 
varieties  which  some  of  the  leading  exhibi¬ 
tors  had  cn  view.  The  Pompons  too  are 
fast  developing  into  varieties  which  will 
equal  the  best  Pompons  seen  in  November. 
It  is  useless  to  talk  of  the  undesirability  of 
having  Chrysanthemum  flowers  so  early 
as  the  end  of  summer.  What  is  certain  is 
that  they  will  be  produced  in  great  abun¬ 
dance,  and  growers  must  accept  them  or  be 
left  behind  in  the  race. 


J^og  Gardens. — When  the  weather  is 
cold  and  wet,  as  we  have  found  it  to 
be  far  too  often  the  case  during  the  past 
summer,  it  is  but  natural  that  we  should 
turn  from  the  contemplation  of  a  bog  gar¬ 
den  with  some  feeling  of  revulsion.  Happily 
our  summers  are  not  always  of  the  cold, 
wet  order,  and  it  is  when  they  are  of  the 
traditional  sort,  hot,  dry  and  parching,  that 
a  bog  garden  is  indeed  a  joy.  When  Mr. 
George  Paul  gave  his  interesting  descrip¬ 
tion  of  his  bog  garden  at  Broxbourne,  and 
of  the  plants  with  which  it  is  furnished, 
the  other  day,  the  weather  had  happily 
taken  a  delightfully  warm  summer-like 
turn,  and  therefore  it  was  possible  to  listen 
to  his  florid  description  of  what  seems  to 
have  been  a  marked  success  with  consider¬ 
able  satisfaction. 

It  may  be  true  that  he  who  makes  the 
desert  into  a  green  pasture  merits  the 
thanks  of  the  world,  but  there  is,  too,  some 
little  merit  in  having  converted  a  swamp 
into  a  beautiful  garden  full  ot  flowers  and 
glowing  in  loveliness  and  sweetness.  That 
seems  to  be  what  Mr.  Paul  has  done, 
and  what  so  many  more  have  done  with 
equal  success.  Nature  has  endowed  us 
richly  with  plants  which  seem  to  find  their 
best  habitats  in  or  about  water,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  stagnant  water,  but  at  least  such 
ponds  or  bodies  of  water  as  are  Lund  in 
moist  places.  These  numerous  plants  Vvifl 
not  thrive  in  ordinary  gardens  except  'hey 
have  proper  surroundings,  and  these  can 
only  be  furnished  artificially. 

But  when,  as  Mr.  Paul  had,  a  piece  ot 
natural  bog  or  swamp  is  at  hand,  a  verit¬ 
able  nuisance  in  all  its  natural  deformity, 
and  by  the  art  of  the  gardener  it  is  changed 
or  converted  into  a  sort  of  floral — if  some¬ 
what  moist — paradise,  then  indeed  does 
art  conquer  nature,  and  the  deformity  is 
made  to  be  as  beautiful  as  a  garden. 
Plants  exist  in  nature  in  such  diverse 
states  and  conditions  that  we  cannot  too 
heartily  rejoice  when  enabled  to  grow 
them  in  our  gardens  as  nature  herself 
requires. 


Mr.  A.  Abraham,  for  the  last  twelve  years  gardener 
to  J.  H.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Hazelholt,  Bishops  Waltham, 
Hants,  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  to  Lord 
Clifford,  Ugbrook,  Chudleigh,  Devon. 

Daffodil  Prizes  for  1892.  —  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son 
have  presented  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
a  series  of  Silver  and  Bronze  Medals  to  be  awarded 
for  cut  Daffodils  to  be  exhibited  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Society  to  be  held  in  February,  March,  April, 
and  May  next. 

Mr.  Thomas  Everett,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Bartrum,  D.D.,  the  Rectory,  Wakes  Colne,  Essex, 
died  somewhat  suddenly  on  the  24th  ult.,  aged 
thirty-three  years.  The  deceased,  who  was  much 
respected,  leaves  a  widow  and  three  young  children. 

“  Dining  in  Clover.” — A  correspondent  of  Truth 
declares  that  one  of  the  prettiest  table  decorations 
she  ever  saw  in  her  life  was  at  a  friend's,  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Down  the  whole  of  the  centre  table  ran  a  low, 
long  zinc  pan,  about  9  in.  wide.  This  was  entirely  con¬ 
cealed  by,  and  filled  with,  Clover  blooms,  which  made  a 
lovely  glow  of  colour  on  the  white  cloth.  The  pretty 
green  trefoil  leaves  of  the  Clover  were  freely  inter¬ 
mingled  with  the  blossoms. 

An  Electric  Garden  Engine. — Messrs.  Merryweather 
&  Sons,  of  63,  Long-acre,  have  a  novelty  in  small 
pumps,  worked  by  the  electric  current.  As  many  of 
our  country  seats  are  now  supplied  with  electric 
lighting  machinery  it  may  be  well  to  consider  how 
the  electric  “  stream  ”  may  be  further  utilised. 
Messrs.  Merryweathers’  pump  is  well  suited  for 
garden  work,  as  it  is  only  necessary  to  fix  it  by  a 
pond  or  fountain  and  attach  a  suction  and  delivery 
pipe,  when  the  little  engine  will  project  the  water  in 
the  usual  manner. 

Fruit  Growing  in  the  South  of  Ireland. — We  learn 
from  a  Cork  correspondent  that  a  most  interesting 
meeting  of  representative  men  was  held  in  that  city 
on  the  31st  ult.,  to  consider  the  advisability  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  South  of  Ireland  Fruit  Growing  Society. 
The  Mayor  presided,  and  was  supported  by  W.  H. 
Hall,  Esq.,  High  Sheriff  of  Cambridgeshire,  who 
delivered  an  opening  address.  Papers  were  also 
read  by  Mr.  T.  F.  Rivers,  Mr.  R.  Hartland,  Mr. 
Cole,  Mr.  Wright  (Cork),  and  others. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Consulting  Ento¬ 
mologist. — We  regret  to  learn  that  Miss  Eleanor  A. 
Ormerod  has  felt  it  necessary — in  order  to  protect 
herself  from  the  blundering  meddlesomeness  of  the 
R.  A.  S.  authorities,  and  her  valuable  literary 
property  from  gross  plagiarism  on  the  part  of  some¬ 
one  high  in  office  at  the  Board  of  Agriculture — has 
sent  in  her  resignation  as  Consulting  Entomologist 
to  the  R.  A.  S.,  and  where  that  body  is  to  find  an 
equally  competent  successor  it  is  somewhat  hard  to 
say.  Fortunately  for  the  agricultural  community, 
however,  Miss  Ormerod  does  not  intend  to  relinquish 
her  practice  of  replying  to  enquiries  for  information 
respecting  destructive  farm  insects. 

Apples  for  East  Anglia. — Discussing  the  subject 
of  hardy  fruit  culture,  in  the  columns  of  The 
Suffolk  Chronicle,  Mr.  James  Gilbert,  of  the  Ceme¬ 
tery  Road,  Ipswich,  gives  the  folknving  select  list  of 
Apples  which  he  finds  are  most  suited  for  East 
Anglia  : — Cellini,  Cox’s  Pomona,  King  of  the  Pippins, 
Lord  Suffield,  Dumelow’s  Seedling,  Kerry  Pippin, 
Emperor  Alexander,  Warner’s  King,  Keswick  Cod- 
lin,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Dr.  Harvey,  Peasgood's 
Nonsuch,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert, 
Anglesea  Pippin,  Stirling  Castle,  Worcester  Pear- 
main,  and  Hawthornden. 

Apple  Culture  in  the  West. — Mr.  S.  J.  Pavitt,  of 
Shaw  Castle  Lane  Nurseries,  recently  delivered  an 
admirable  practical  lecture  on  'this  subject  at 
Twerton,  Somerset.  He  contended  that  the  Apple 
was  the  staple  fruit  of  this  country,  and,  but  that  its 
cultivation  had  been  too  much  neglected,  try  as  they 
might  the  Colonies  could  not  beat  home-grown 
fruit.  He  recognised,  however,  in  the  existing  law 
as  to  landlord  and  tenant  an  impediment  to  the 
development  of  the  industry.  An  alteration  was 
required  here.  Knowing  the  tendencies  of  some 
landlords,  people  holding  a  few  perches  of  land  did 
not  care  to  expend  /30  or  so  in  laying  it  out  with 
Apple  bushes,  because,  when  they  were  beginning  to 
get  their  money  back,  the  rent  was  raised  on  account 
of  the  increased  value  of  the  holding.  If  the  law 
were  made  more  equitable,  he  believed  fruit  culture 
would  receive  a  great  stimulus. 
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TEA-SCENTED  ROSES. 

The  section  of  Roses  classed  under  the  above  heading 
is  one  of  the  most  popular,  and  deservedly  so,  for 
none  can  excel  Tea  Roses  in  their  exquisite  chaste¬ 
ness  of  colours  and  scent.  They  are  also  amongst 
the  most  floriferous  plants  we  have,  and  being  so 
eminently  suitable  for  indoor  or  outdoor  cultivation, 
they  are  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  all  gardens  or 
greenhouses,  however  small. 

Tea-scented  Roses  are  truly  “perpetual,”  for  they 
are  among  the  first  to  flower  in  early  spring,  and 
will  keep  on  producing  quantities  of  bloom  until 
completely  cut  down  by  the  frost.  I  have  often  cut 
a  nice  bunch  of  Roses  from  the  open  air  during 
November  and  December,  the  majority  of  which 
belonged  to  this  section. 

During  the  last  ten  to  fifteen  years,  Roses  have 
made  a  wonderful  advance,  both  as  regards  size, 
shape,  and  colour,  and  none  more  so  than  this 
section . 

For  softness  of  shadings,  and  delicate  tints,  no 
flower,  excepting  a  few  of  the  choicest  of  Orchids,  can 
compare  with  such  varieties  of  Tea  Roses  as  Sou¬ 
venir  d’un  Ami,  Francisca  Kruger,  Comtesse  Riza 
du  Parc,  Jean  Ducher,  Annie  Ollivier,  Niphetos, 
Perle  des  Jardins,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Ethel 
Brownlow,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Jean  Pernet,  Madame 
de  Watteville,  and  dozens  of  others  to  be  found 
amongst  this  section.  The  twelve  varieties  named 
above  are  perhaps  the  best  for  forcing,  or  growing 
in  a  warm  and  sheltered  situation  out  of  doors. 

When  choosing  climbers  for  'any  walls  or  fences, 
one  is  naturally  drawn  towards  Roses,  and  the  finest 
of  all  for  this  purpose  can  also  be  found  amongst  the 
Teas  ;  for  instance,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Marechal  Neil, 
Reine  Marie  Henriette,  Heinriette  de  Beauveau, 
Brunnert  Fridolin,  Mdme.  Berard,  &c.,  are  all  suitable. 
Wherever  Roses  will  thrive  at  all  well,  this  class  is 
sure  to  give  the  most  satisfaction.  Any  description 
of  soil  suits  them,  but  the  best  is  a  deep,  rich,  and 
well-drained  loam.  Tea  Roses  will  amply  repay 
any  generous  treatment  in  the  way  of  manure  and 
constantly  working  among  the  plants  ;  also  in  having 
all  dead  and  decayed  blooms  removed.  One  more 
very  great  point  in  their  favour  is  their  comparative 
freedom  from  mildew,  and  absolute  freedom  from 
the  orange  fungus  and  red  rust,  so  prevalent  among 
other  classes  in  the  autumn  months. 

Teas  are  also  a  hardy  class  of  Roses,  although  the 
delicate  appearance  of  their  growth  and  blooms 
have,  until  lately,  made  many  growers  treat  them  as 
tender  subjects.  It  is  not  so,  however,  for  provided 
this  class  of  Rose  is  protected  at  the  base  of  the 
plant,  by  having  some  soil  earthed  up  around  it,  the 
most  severe  frosts  will  not  kill  the  plant  outright ; 
the  lower  eyes  being  kept  sound  under  the  soil,  they 
start  into  healthy  growth  early  in  the  spring. 

They  also  possess  greater  vitality  than  any  other 
section.  A  Tea-scented  Rose  that  has  a  little  life  left 
in  it  should  never  be  cast  away  or  condemned,  as,  if 
carefully  nursed,  it  will  more  often  than  not  return 
to  full  strength  and  health.  Not  so  the  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  and  Bourbons,  which  if  once  they  com¬ 
mence  to  go  back,  are  almost  hopeless ;  these 
classes  also  die  more  frequently  from  the  effects  of 
frost  than  the  Teas.  Where  any  growers  have  a 
fancy  for  plants  upon  their  own  roots,  this  section  is 
the  best  to  grow,  as  they  will  keep  producing  strong 
suckers  from  their  base  and  which  will  greatly  in¬ 
crease  the  size  of  the  base  and  also  produce  the 
grandest  blooms, — Experience. 

GARDEN  TURNIPS. 

The  varieties  of  Turnips  both  for  field  and  garden 
purposes  are  now  very  great.  While  the  aim  is  to 
get  large-sized  and  generally  late  Turnips  for  the 
field,  small  or  fair-sized  and  early  varieties  have 
been  selected  for  garden  use.  The  market  growers 
about  London  grow  very  few  sorts,  and  Snowball  is 
the  universal  favourite.  The  gentleman’s  gardener 
may  have  his  favourites,  but  he  grows  a  number  of 
varieties  as  a  rule  according  to  fancy  and  require¬ 
ments.  Several  varieties  are  noted  for  their  earliness, 
and  for  this  quality  they  are  used  for  the  first  sowing 
on  warm  borders.  Where  ground  is  scarce  it  is 
sometimes  convenient  to  employ  the  small-topped 
varieties  which  require  little  distance  between  the 
rows.  The  first  sowing  may  be  made  about  the 
middle  of  March,  and  successional  ones  at  intervals 
from  thence  onwards  to  the  end  of  June  or  the 
beginning  of  July  for  the  rnain  or  winter  crop. 


Those  who  prefer  very  young  Turnips  may  keep  on 
sowing  up  to  the  end  of  August  in  the  southern 
districts  and  all  the  warmer  parts  of  England. 

The  early  sown  crops  must  be  utilised  as  soon  as 
they  become  fit  for  use,  otherwise  the  hot  and  dry 
weather  soon  renders  them  stringy,  or  causes  them 
to  run  to  seed.  The  particularly  early  varieties  are 
most  liable  to  behave  in  this  way.  Varieties  differ 
in  form  by  being  oblong  and  tapering  resembling 
Beetroot,  while  others  are  globular  or  more  or  less 
flattened.  The  leading  colours  are  white,  yellow, 
red,  green,  and  brownish  or  black,  wdth  every  inter¬ 
mediate  shade.  The  flesh  is  either  white  or  yellow, 
but  varies  greatly  in  quality.  Curiously  enough 
great  value  is  attached  to  the  white  varieties  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  country,  while  those  in  the 
north  have  as  great  a  liking  for  the  yellow  kinds. 

A  large  collection  may  be  seen  on  trial  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chis¬ 
wick,  where  all  the  leading  and  most  popular  types 
may  be  noted.  The  first  to  come  into  use  is  Early 
Milan,  a  flattened,  purple-topped  Turnip  of  small 
size  and  short  leaves.  This  is  followed  by  the  Strap 
Leaf,  which  is  white,  with  a  red  top,  and  is  of  much 
better  quality  ;  it  is  also  very  compact  in  habit,  and 
may  be  sown  in  lines  but  a  short  distance  asunder, 
or  broadcast  for  early  work.  Next  in  order  comes 
the  White  Dutch,  a  roundish  white  Turnip  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality,  and  an  old  and  much  cultivated  sort. 
Snowball  is  the  variety  so  much  grown  by  the 
London  market  growers,  and  constitutes  the  best 
main  crop  sort  to  follow  the  above  mentioned  in 
private  gardens.  It  is  also  sometimes  grown  under 
the  name  of  Early  Stone,  Stubble  or  Six  Weeks. 
The  flesh  is  sweet  and  tender,  while  its  fine  shape 
and  clean  appearance  help  largely  to  render  it  popu¬ 
lar.  There  is  also  a  sub-variety  of  the  above  with 
the  upper  or  exposed  portion  of  it  green. 

Several  other  varieties  find  favour  with  different 
cultivators,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  they 
may  be  used.  That  known  as  Half-long  White  has 
a  tuber  about  6  in.  to  8  in.  long,  tapering  somewhat 
like  Beetroot,  and  white.  It  is  very  early,  has 
small  leaves,  and  is  found  to  be  a  useful  sort  for 
forcing  purposes  ;  the  quality  is  also  good.  Some¬ 
what  similar  in  shape  is  the  Long  Green  Tankard, 
the  exposed  portion  being  green  ;  the  quality  is 
also  fine.  The  Half-long  Red  Top  is  also  good, 
and  differs  chiefly  in  the  top  of  the  tuber  being  red. 
It  is  otherwise  known  as  Tankard  or  Vertus. 
Chirk  Castle  or  Black  Stone  is  a  hardy  sort  of  good 
quality.  The  skin  is  generally  described  as  black, 
but  it  may  more  correctly  be  compared  to  the 
Potato  known  as  Village  Blacksmith,  the  skin  being 
brown  and  very  rough.  Russian  Scarlet  has  very 
small  leaves  and  a  compact  habit,  and  the  quality 
being  good,  the  variety  will  no  doubt  get  into  the 
favour  of  some.  The  tuber  is  somewhat  flattened 
and  red. 

The  Yellow  Finland  is  a  remarkably  small  and 
flattened  yellow  Turnip  comparable  to  Early  Milan, 
but  is  even  more  compact  with  a  few  short  leaves 
lying  upon  the  ground.  One  would  hardly  expect  to 
find  a  tuber  at  all,  judging  from  the  diminutive  leaves. 
The  tap  root  is  very  slender,  and  leaves  the  tuber 
quite  clean.  Large  White  Globe  Purple  Top  offers 
a  strong  contrast  to  the  above  in  the  matter  of  size. 
The  exposed  portion  of  the  large  tuber  is  of  a  clear, 
light  purple,  and  the  flesh  of  excellent  quality. 
Robertson's  Golden  Ball  is  another  large  Turnip, 
similar  in  size  to  Snowball,  but  differing  from  it  in 
being  golden-yellow.  While  the  latter  constitutes 
the  main  crop  in  the  south,  the  former  or  some  of 
the  allied  varieties  is  the  favourite  in  the  north  of 
England  and  in  Scotland.  In  spite  of  their  yellow 
skin  and  flesh  it  is  questionable  whether  yellow 
Turnips  are  not  of  better  quality  than  the  white  kinds ; 
and  they  are  certainly  hardier  and  better  adapted  to 
resist  a  severe  winter.  The  Yellow  Dutch  also 
grown  in  the  collection  here  is  a  large  and  good  sort 


THE  EPACRIS. 

“  Can  I  grow  the  Epacris  ?  ’’  said  a  neighbour  to  me 
a  few  days  ago.  It  is  a  plant  cultivated  with  great 
success  at  Gunnersbury  Park,  being  found  so  useful 
for  cutting  purposes ;  and  my  neighbour  being  a 
lover  of  plants  wished  to  know  if  she  could  grow 
them,  and  the  information  I  gave  her  may  be  per¬ 
haps  useful  to  readers  of  The  Gardening  World, 
who  are  always  desirou,§  of  picking  up  information 
of  this  character- 


Few  plants  are  better  for  winter  and  spring 
flowering  than  the  Epacris,  and  what  is  of  some 
importance,  they  are  on  the  whole  easy  to  manage. 
Flowever,  as  in  the  case  of  other  things,  if  one  would 
succeed  it  is  necessary  to  understand  something 
about  first  principles,  which  I  will  endeavour  to  lay 
down  as  clearly  as  I  can. 

One  of  the  chief  recommendations  belonging  to 
this  class  of  plants  is  that  they  require  nothing 
beyond  that  of  a  common  greenhouse  temperature, 
helped  as  a  matter  of  course  by  a  little  artificial  heat 
when  necessary.  Indeed,  some  of  the  species  and 
varieties  will  not  be  injured  if  they  experience  a 
few  degrees  of  frost ;  however,  it  is  alway s  best  to 
prevent  the  frost  from  getting  to  them.  After  the 
plants  have  done  flowering  they  should  be  kept  as 
cool  as  can  be  allowed  in  the  greenhouse,  say  the 
coolest  and  shadiest  side  away  from  the  sun  heat; 
indeed,  a  cold  pit  or  frame,  if  available,  is  a  more 
suitable  place  for  them,  but  it  is  not  always  those 
who  have  a  greenhouse  have  a  pit  also.  Here  they 
can  remain  through  the  spring,  covering  the  frame 
up  at  night  when  frost  may  be  expected  ;  and  in  the 
early  part  of  May  the  plants  can  be  cut  down  to 
within  an  inch  or  so  from  where  they  had  been  cut 
back  the  previous  season. 

To  induce  them  to  break  again  into  growth,  it  is 
the  usual  practice  to  keep  the  frame  close  for  a  fort¬ 
night  or  so,  and  when  started,  they  need  to  be  re¬ 
potted,  using  three  parts  of  fibry  peat  and  one  part  of 
turfy  loam,  mixing  with  both  some  silver-sand.  The 
bulbs  can  be  reduced  one-half  or  even  more,  accor¬ 
ding  as  the  roots  are  in  a  healthy  condition  or  other¬ 
wise.  When  repotted  in  well  drained  pots,  the  soil 
being  pressed  firmly  about  the  roots,  they  do  best 
when  placed  on  a  north  aspect,  and  kept  close  for 
two  or  three  weeks  in  a  frame  on  a  north  aspect ;  or 
if  on  a  southerly  one,  the  plants  should  be  shaded 
from  the  sun  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Water  should 
be  applied  cautiously,  and  only  when  necessary  ;  and 
so  treated,  the  plants  would  commence  to  go  a-head 
nicely.  They  are  much  benefited  by  syringing  over 
head,  but  only  on  the  mornings  or  evenings  of  warm, 
drying  days.  It  is  not  usual  to  stop  growing  plants, 
unless  it  is  required  to  make  them  more  bushy  ;  but 
if  wanted  for  the  decoration  of  rooms,  halls,  etc.,  it 
is  certainly  advisable  not  to  stop  them.  Young 
plants  may  be  encouraged  to  grow  into  size  by  giving 
them  more  than  one  shift  in  a  season,  and  they  can  be 
stopped  also  as  required  in  order  to  make  them  bushy. 

Some  of  the  varieties  are  winter  bloomers  and 
others  flower  in  the  spring ;  the  former  require  a 
moderate  amount  of  fire  heat  to  bring  them  well  into 
flower.  The  colours  of  the  flowers  are  varied,  they 
range  from  white  to  dark-crimson;  and  those  with 
combinations  of  crimson  and  white,  rose  and  white, 
or  pink  and  white,  are  very  attractive  indeed.  The 
flowers,  when  cut,  and  especially  in  the  winter  time, 
remain  a  long  while  fresh  in  wet  sand  and  water, 
which  is  a  valuable  quality.  Then  of  all  hard-wooded 
su  bj  ects,  the  Epacris  perhaps  makes  the  strongest 
roots;  they  are  also  much  less  subject  to  insects  than 
other  plants  of  the  same  character. 

The  white  carmine  and  bright  pink  forms  of  E. 
hyacinthus,  Salmonea,  reddish  salmon,  Sunset, 
bright-red,  and  the  Bride,  pearly-white,  are  among 
the  best  early  flowering  forms ;  and  for  later  work, 
Eclipse,  bright-red  and  white,  very  free  and  fine; 
Grandiflora  rubra,  deeper  in  colour  than  the  preced¬ 
ing,  and  muriata  splendens,  red,  tipped  with  white, 
are  decidedly  the  best. — R.  D. 


THE  WHITE  STOCK, 

PRINCESS  ALICE. 

In  this  variety  the  lover  of  good  Stocks  has  a  per¬ 
fect  gem.  It  may  be  described  as  a  Ten-weeks 
variety,  and  is  pure  white.  I  sowed  a  packet  of  seed 
in  March  in  a  box  in  a  frame,  transplanted  the  seed¬ 
lings  into  other  boxes  when  large  enough,  and  finally 
planted  them  out  in  May  into  well-tilled  land.  We 
have  been  cutting  the  side  spikes  for  some  weeks 
past,  and  as  they  are  large  and  can  be  cut  a  foot  in 
length  they  look  handsome  when  massed  in  large 
vases,  and  their  odour  is  simply  delicious. 

Another  great  recommendation  of  this  Stock  is 
that  it  keeps  on  blooming  until  severe  frosts  stop  it. 
Last  year  we  could  cut  them  till  November,  and  both 
last  year  and  this  we  had  but  a  small  percentage  of 
singles.  Beautiful  as  are  the  East  Lothians  I  prefer 
the  Princess  Alice,  as  it  comes  into  bloom  so  much 
earlier  in  the  summer.  It  is  also  most  valuable  for 
planting  in  the  mixed  border  in  large  masses.  To 
have  Stocks  really  fine  the  soil  must  be  in  good  heart, 
deeply  worked  and  well  enriched, — Cgn 
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FLORICULTURE. 


The  National  Pink  Society. 

Mr.  Thurstan,  in  his  paper  at  p.  18  of  your  last  issue, 
offers  various  opinions,  and  expresses  a  desire  that 
comment  shall  be  made  thereon.  Thinking  there  is 
much  room  for  such  comment,  I  propose  to  accept 
the  invitation.  I  must  premise  by  saying  I  saw  none 
of  the  flowers  shown  either  in  London,  Wolverhamp¬ 
ton  or  Manchester,  neither  have  I  knowledge  of  the 
Pink  Empress  of  India.  But  when  Mr.  Thurstan 
advances  the  opinion  that  no  Pink  of  twelve  petals 
only  can  be  worthy  of  a  prize,  and  no  premier  could 
fitly  be  chosen  if  with  seventeen  petals  only,  I  take 
the  liberty  to  traverse  the  assumption,  and  very 
distinctly  to  assert,  excellence  in  the  Pink  is  not  to 
be  estimated  by  the  number  or  the  fewness  of  its 
petals. 

I  know  not  what  may  be  expected  from  a  novice, 
but  I,  an  old  florist,  a  student  of  the  Dianthus  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  am  simply  astounded  to 
be  told  that  a  flower  (Pink)  "  approaching  perfec¬ 
tion  should  contain  from  thirty  to  forty  petals.” 

I  am  tempted  almost  into  a  jest,  and  ask  upon  the 
Rule  of  Three  principle,  if  to  approach  perfection 
thirty  to  forty  petals  are  required,  what  will  be 
the  number  needed  for  its  ultima  thule  ?  But 
it  appears  to  me  this  gauging  merit  by  the  number  of 
the  petals  in  any  given  specimen  of  the  Pink,  is  quite 
beside  the  mark.  The  key  is  to  be  looked  for,  and 
will  be  found  in  a  very  different  direction.  The  Rev. 
George  Jeans,  in  his  invaluable  Essays,  tells  us 
“There  is,  then,  always  one  leading  idea  suggested 
by  any  flower,  controlled  by  the  general  outline  of  its 
form  and  the  disposition  of  its  principal  parts.  This 
is  the  characteristic  of  the  flower,  to  which  all  its 
other  properties  must  be  subservient."  What,  then, 
is  the  special  characteristic  of  the  Pink  ?  I  answer, 
unhesitatingly,  the  beauty  of  its  concentric  markings  ; 
and  I  ask  how  can  this  be  seen  if  thirty  to  forty  petals 
are  piled  one  upon  the  other  ? 

It  may  seem  presumptuous  in  me  to  say  so,  but  my 
ideal  of  a  Pink  would  be  found  not  in  the  Boiard  of 
the  present  day,  though  that  has  much  excellence, 
but  in  flowers  like  the  Criterion  of  Dr.  Maclean,  grown 
some  thirty  years  ago,  or  yet  better,  in  the  Arabella 
and  Excelsior  of  my  friend  and  confrere  Robert 
Marris,  grown  and  fine  some  ten  years  only  since. 
Personally  I  cannot  hope  to  take  part  in  the  work  of 
development  of  the  Pink,  happily  now  renewed,  but 
I  should  be  sorry  to  see  young  aspirants  started  upon 
a  wrong  track. — E.  S.  Dodwell,  Stanley  Road,  Oxford. 
Antirrhinums. 

I  suppose  the  Snapdragon  may  be  considered  as 
having  dropped  out  of  the  list  of  florists’  flowers. 
Time  was,  and  not  very  remotely,  when  fine  varieties 
were  raised  and  named,  and  the  practice  is  still  con¬ 
tinued  in  Scotland  ;  but  such  fine  strains  are  now 
grown  from  seed  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  to 
select  for  naming.  But  it  is  a  fine  old-fashioned 
flower,  very  popular,  and  most  deservedly  so  ;  and  I 
trust  that  when  an  extra  fine  variety  is  raised  it  will 
be  named  and  offered  for  sale,  so  that  it  may  become 
the  progenitor  of  something  finer  still.  Formerly  it 
was  at  this  season  of  the  year  cuttings  were  taken 
and  struck,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  them 
to  root  if  they  are  placed  in  pots,  using  a  light 
sandy  soil,  and  keeping  them  for  a  time  in  cold 
frames  under  a  handlight. 

The  best  way  to  maintain  a  fine  strain  is  by  taking 
seed  only  from  the  very  best.  One  requires  only  a 
capsule  or  so  from  each,  for  it  contains  a  great  many 
small  seeds.  They  can  be  sown  in  July  so  as  to 
have  plants  to  stand  through  the  winter  and  bloom 
early  in  the  following  summer,  or  seeds  can  be  sown 
in  January  or  February  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  or 
a  month  or  so  later  in  a  cold  frame  ;  and  if  planted 
out  in  beds  will  flower  the  same  season,  and  come  in 
as  excellent  succession  to  plants  raised  from  the 
previous  midsummer  sowing.  I  saw  a  few  days  ago 
a  bed  of  such  plants,  many  of  them  very  beautiful, 
and  especially  the  full  striped  "varieties.  As  the 
plants  go  out  of  flower,  let  a  few  seed  pods  be 
marked,  and  the  remainder  cut  away,  then  the 
plants  can  devote  their  whole  energy  to  blooming. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  fine  old  A.  Skinneri  intro¬ 
duced,  with  its  bands  of  light  carmine  on  a  light 
ground.  One  finds  seed  of  it  quoted  in  seed  lists, 
but  all  my  efforts  to  obtain  it  from  seeds  only 
resulted  in  something  greatly  inferior — white,  cream}  * 


white,  and  pale  colours — but  not  the  exact  form  I 
very  much  wished  to  have. 

Though  generally  regarded  as  a  native  plant,  I 
think  it  not  unlikely  our  original  form  of  A.  majus 
came  from  the  Mediterranean  region,  and,  escaping 
from  gardens,  became  a  wild  plant.  It  is  frequently 
found  on  old  walls,  but  ahvays  in  an  inferior  charac¬ 
ter.  It  has  several  common  English  names,  such  as 
the  Snapdragon,  Lion’s  Snap,  Toad’s  Mouth,  Dog's 
Mouth,  Calf’s  Snout,  &c.  One  can  easily  understand 
Snapdragon  from  its  corolla  representing  the  snap 
or  snout  of  some  animal.  The  tube  or  throat  is 
closed  by  a  large,  projecting,  bearded  palate,  which 
gives  to  the  flower  a  resemblance  to  the  face  of  an 
animal  or  a  mask,  whence  the  name  meaning 
“  Snoutlike.”  Dr.  Prior  thinks  it  should  read 
“  Snap,  dragon.”  Columella,  an  ancient  writer  who 
wrote  twelve  books  on  agriculture,  of  which  the 
tenth,  on  gardening,  is  in  verse,  alludes  to  this 
fiow'er  as  “the  stern  and  furious  lion's  gaping 
mouth."  In  many  rural  districts  the  Snapdragon  is 
believed  to  possess  supernatural  powers,  and  to  be 
able  to  destroy  charms.  It  urns  formerly  supposed 
that,  when  suspended  about  the  person,  this  plant 
was  a  protection  from  witchcraft,  and  that  it  caused 
a  maiden  so  wearing  it  to  appear  “  gracious  in  the 
sight  of  people.” — R.  D. 

♦ 

NEW  §  PItHPg. 

The  undermentioned  Ferns,  Gladioli,  and  other 
plants  were  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  at  the  Drill  Hall,  on  the  8th 
inst.,  and  received  certificates  according  to  their 
merits.  The  Orchids  which  were  certificated  are 
described  under  “  Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings.” 

New  Ferns. 

Athyrium  Filix-fcemina  plumosum  Drueryii. — 
The  frond  of  this  beautiful  variety  is  18  in.  to  20  in. 
long,  by  6  in.  or  8  in.  wide,  ovate  or  elliptic,  bright 
green  and  plumy  in  appearance.  The  pinnae  are 
oblong-elliptic,  and  inclined  to  be  crested  at  the 
apex  ;  and  both  "pinnae  and  pinnules  are  much  imbri¬ 
cated.  On  the  whole,  the  frond  is  three  or  four  times 
pinnate,  with  the  ultimate  segments  deeply  cut  or 
toothed,  giving  the  vdiole  a  plumose  or  feathery 
appearance.  First-class  Certificate. 

Athyrium  Filix-fcemina  superbum  densum. — 
The  fronds  in  this  instance  are  ovate,  two  or  three  times 
pinnate,  and  of  a  bright  green.  The  pinnae  are  ovate, 
much  imbricated  or  overlapping,  with  the  pinnules 
oblong  and  deeply  cut.  Award  of  Merit, 

Athyrium  Filix-fcemina  revolvens. — This  va¬ 
riety  was  discovered  at  Strathalbane  in  July  last,  andis 
consequently  quite  new  to  cultivation.  The  fronds  are 
lanceolate,  2  ft.  long,  and  bipinnate  with  the  pinnae 
oblong  lanceolate,  and  revolute  or  rolled  backwards 
for  the  upper  quarter  of  their  length.  The  lower  ones 
are  much  shorter  than  those  above  them .  The  pinnules 
are  oblong  and  pinnatifid,  or  deeply  toothed,  but  this 
character  is  disguised  or  greatly  hidden  by  the  edges 
being  strongly  revolute.  Award  of  Merit.  All  the 
above  three  were  exhibited  by  C.  T.  Druery,  Esq., 
F.L.S  ,  Fernholme,  Forest  Gate,  Essex. 

Davallia  assamica. — The  rhizomes  of  this  species 
are  densely  covered  with  pale  grey  scales,  and  about 
the  thickness  of  those  of  D.  elegans.  The  fronds  are 
lanceolate,  bipinnate,  and  deep  green  with  a  bronzy 
purple  rachis,  especially  when  young,  and  8  in.  to 
15  in.  long.  The  pinnse  are  lanceolate-ovate,  and  the 
pinnules  oblong  and  toothed.  The  species  is  dwarf 
and  neat,  suitable  for  basket  culture.  It  received  a 
Botanical  Certificate  when  exhibited  by  Messrs.  H. 
Low  &  Co.,  Clapton. 

Nephrodium  paleaceum  Willsii. — The  fronds  of 
this  British  Fern  are  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  long,  oblong-lanceo¬ 
late,  and  bipinnate,  with  a  densely  scaly  rachis  as 
implied  by  the  name.  The  long,  lanceolate  pinnae 
are  deeply  crested  at  the  apex,  and  the  oblong,  blunt 
pinnules  are  similar  to  those  of  the  type.  The  variety 
differs  from  the  old  crested  one  by  its  longer  fronds 
being  of  a  different  form  with  longer  pinnae  and 
deeper  crests.  First-class  Certificate. 

Asplenium  Filix-fcemina  lunulatum  Nelli.e.-- 
This  variety  of  the  Lady  Fern  is  remarkable  for  the 
heavy  tassel  or  branched  crest  at  the  apex  of  the 
frond.  The  latter  is  about  18  in.  long,  with  a  few 
irregular  pinnae  of  moderate  length  at  the  base.  All 
the  other  pinnae  are  reduced  to  small,  rounded  or 
crescent  shaped,  deeply  toothed  processes,  and  each 
branch  of  the  apical  tassel  is  furnished  with  similar 
organs.  First-class  Certificate. 


OsMUNDA  REGALIS  CAPITATA. — At  first  sight,  this 
bears  considerable  resemblance  to  the  old  crested 
variety  (O.  r.  cristata)  both  in  habit  and  stature,  but 
the  cresting  is  much  better  defined  and  more  decided. 
The  fronds  are  12  in.  to  i8in.  long,  while  the  pinnae 
and  pinnules  end  in  a  roundish,  lobed  crest,  which 
is  much  larger  and  more  lobed  in  the  fronds,  which 
are  produced  late  in  the  season,  "First-class  Cer¬ 
tificate. 

Aspidium  aculeatum  circumglobatum.  - —  The 
varietal  name  here  seems  to  refer  to'  the  heavily- 
crested  apex  of  the  frond,  the  primary  or  secondary 
divisions  of  which  are  often  coiled  up .  like  a  helix. 
The  stiffly  erect  fronds  are  about  2  ft.  high  and  bi¬ 
pinnate  ;  but  with  exception  of  the  curiously  coiled 
and  crested  apex,  they  do  not  seem  to  differ  other¬ 
wise  from  the  type.  Botanical  Certificate. 

Scolopexdrium  vulgare  supralineatum  Moon.e. 
— The  fronds  of  this  variety  of  the  Harts-tongue  are 
about  15  in.  long,  oblong-lanceolate,  deeply  cut  at  the 
edge  with  rounded  lobes.  The  name  supralineatum 
refers  to  a  curiously  elevated  line  running  from  near 
the  base  to  the  apex  of  the  frond  on  the  upper  sur¬ 
face  and  somewhat  nearer  the  margin  than  the 
midrib.  The  form  is  both  curious  and  ornamental, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  a  large  proportion 
of  the  forms  of  the  Harts-tongue  now  in  cultivation. 
First-class  Certificate. 

Aspidium  aculeatum  hybridum. — This  peculiar 
Fern  is  said  to  be  a  hybrid  between  A.  angulare  and 
A.  aculeatum.  The  plant  is  a  vigorous  grower,  with 
fronds  about  2jft.  long,  nearly  erect,  and  lanceolate- 
linear.  The  pinnae  are  remarkably  short,  and  of  a 
deep  shining  green ;  they  are  pinnate  at  the  base, 
while  the  upper  portion  is  only  pinnatifid  or  deeply 
lobed.  The  pinnules  at  the  base  are  often  very 
deeply  cut,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the  ordinary 
typical  form.  First-class  Certificate. 

Aspidium  aculeatum  adraster. — The  apex  of 
the  frond  of  this  dwarf-habited  form  is  developed 
into  a  heavy  crest,  while  the  pinnae  are  very. irregular 
in  shape  and  sometimes  a  little  crested.  The. fronds 
themselves  are  only  about  12  in.  to  15  in.  long,  bi¬ 
pinnate,  and  therefore  very  dwarf  for  A.  aculeatum. 
Award  of  Merit. 

Scolopendrium  vulgare  ramo-in.equale  lauda- 
bile. — The  fronds  in  this  instance  are  of  remarkable 
length,  especially  for  a  pot-grown  specimen,  as  those 
of  the  plant  shown  were  18  in.  to  24  in.  long,  spread¬ 
ing  upward,  and  often  branched  from  near  the  base 
in  a  singular  manner.  The  branches  are  also  very 
irregular  in  length  upon  different  sides  of  the  same 
frond  ;  they  are  also  narrow  and  irregularly  scolloped 
or  indented  at  the  edges  with  the  brown  sori  often 
exposed  at  the  margin.  The  upper  surface  is  of  a 
deep  green,  and  the  greater  number  of  branches 
arises  above  the  middle.  First-class  Certificate. 

Asplenium  marinum  capitatum. — The  peculiar 
characteristics  of  this  variety  consist  in  the  branching 
the  fronds,  which  are  of  moderate  length  for  the 
species.  The  branching  may  take  place  near  the 
base  of  the  lamina,  but  more  often  it  occurs  towards 
the  apex,  and  the  different  ramifications  resemble 
short  fronds  of  the  ordinary  type.  .The  variety  was 
found  at  Scarborough  by  Mr.  Clapham.  Botanical 
Certificate. 

Aspidium  angulare  cruciatum  Nympha— The 
fronds  in  this  instance  are  linear-lanceolate, 
bipinnate,  narrow  relatively  to  the  length  which  is 
2  ft.  to  3  ft.  The  name  cruciatum  refers  to  the 
lower  pinnule,  which  is  often  but  not  regularly 
developed  to  a  considerable  size,  resembling  pinnae, 
and  being  set  on  at  right  angles  to  the  true  pinnae 
give  the  latter  the  appearance  of  a  cruciform 
arrangement,  such  as  occurs  in  several  remarkable 
forms  in  the  Lady  Fern.  First-class  Certificate.  * 

Aspidium  angulare  setosum  gracile.  —  The 
fronds  in  this  instance  are  slender  and  gracefully 
constructed,  lanceolate,  bipinnate,  and  about  2  ft. 
long.  The  pinnules  are  lanceolate,  deeply  and 
acutely  serrate.  Both  pinnse  and  pinnules  stand 
quite  clear  of  each  other,  and  this  is  what  gives  the 
plant  its  graceful  appearance.  Award  of  Merit. 

Aspidium  angulare  grandiceps  coronale.— The 
pinnules  in  this  case  are  short,  unequally  rhomboid 
and  toothed,  with  the  teeth  and  apex  of  the  pinnae 
all  terminating  in  a  bristle.  The  fronds  are  only 
about  18  in.  long,  erect,  deep  green,  and  heavily 
crested  at-  the  apex.  Award  of  Merit. 

Aspidium  angulare  plumose  -  divisilobum 
gracile. — One  of  the  more  stiikin  ;  features  of  this 
Fern  is  the  uniform  greenish-yellow  hue  of  thq 
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fronds,  which  are  iSin.  to  24  in.  long,  spreading  and 
three  or  four  times  pinnate  as  in  the  case  of  the 
plumose  forms  of  the  Lady  Fern.  Both  pinnae  and 
pinnules  closely  overlap  one  another.  Award  of 
Merit. 

ASPIDIUM  ANGULARE  GRAND1CEPS  T.EDA. - Most 

of  the  heavily-crested  Ferns  are  of  erect  habit,  as  if 
it  was  a  provision  to  support  the  head  more  easily. 
That  is  the  case  with  the  pi  xnt  under  notice,  and  the 
vigorous  fronds  are  2  ft.  to  2J  ft.  long.  The  pinnules 
are  broadly-oblong,  or  unequal  sided,  pinnatisect, 
pinnatifid  or  merely  toothed,  with  each  ultimate 
segment  tipped  with  a  bristle.  First-class  Certifi¬ 
cate. 

SCOLOPENDRIUM  VULGARE  MURICATUM  CR1SPUM. - 

The  margins  of  the  fronds  in  this  form  are  deeply 
lobed  or  scolloped,  and  crisped  with  overlapping 
lobes.  The  upper  surface  is  irregularly  and  coarsely 
muricate  in  lines,  that  is,  furnished  with  small 
tooth-like  elevations  projecting  from  the  surface. 
Award  of  Merit. 

Asplenium  Ceterach  multifido-cristatum.— 
The  apex  of  the  frond  of  this  form  is  once  or  twice 
forked,  or  slightly  crested.  Variation  in  this  species 
may  not  be  particularly  common,  but  as  it  is  the 
difference  is  hardly  great  enough  to  warrant  so  long 
a  name.  Award  of  Merit. 

SCOLOPENDRIUM  VULGARE  PERAFERENS  NEPEN- 

thesoides. — As  the  last  word  of  this  lengthy  name 
implies,  this  variety  of  the  common  Harts-tongue 
has  been  compared  to  a  Nepenthes,  or  Pitcher  plant. 
The  allusion  refers  to  a  short  saucer-shaped  cavity 
at  -the  apex  of  the  frond.  The  variety  is  perhaps 
more  curious  than  beautiful,  and  a  Botanical  Certi¬ 
ficate  was  awarded  it. 

SCOLOPENDRIUM  VULGARE  CRISPUM  DECORUM.— 

In  this  we  have  a  bold  and  rather  handsome  form  of 
the  common  Harts-tongue,  with  lanceolate-elliptic 
fronds,  6  in.  to  10  in.  long.  The  basal  auricles  are 
greatly  developed  and  overlapping  one  another,  while 
the  sides  are  much  undulated,  crisped  and  lobed  with 
short,  triangular,  and  toothed  or  crenate  lobes.  All 
of  the  above  eighteen  varieties,  commencing  with 
Nephrodium  paleaceum  Willsii,  were  exhibited  by 
E.  J.  Low,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Shirenewton  Hall,  Chep¬ 
stow.  He  was  also  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal 
for  a  basket  of  numerous  and  curious  forms  of  Scolo- 
pendrium  vulgare,  which  were  described  as  hybrid. 

Picea  Omorica. — Great  interest  attaches  to  this 
Spruce  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  European  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  North-west  American  Picea 
Menziesii,  and  of  the  Japanese  P.  ajanensis.  In 
some  books  it  may  be  found  under  the  name  of 
Abies  Omorica,  but  Abies  is  now  the  recognised 
name  of  the  Silver  Firs,  while  the  Spruces,  of  which 
this  is  one,  are  classed  under  Picea.  A  beautiful 
young  tree  of  it  about  3J  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  was  exhibi¬ 
ted  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea.  The 
leaves  are  bright  green  above,  silvery  beneath,  of 
good  average  length,  and  rhomboid  in  transverse 
section,  that  is,  they  are  flatly  tetragonal.  The 
young  shoots  are  of  a  clear,  pale,  straw-yellow  colour. 
It  is  a  native  of  Servia  and  Bosnia  in  South-east 
Europe.  Botanical  Certificate. 

Croton  Golden  Ring. — The  leaves  of  this  Croton 
■  are  linear,  10  in.  to  14  m.  long,  involute  at  the  sides, 
or  undulated,  and  sometimes  spirally  coiled.  The 
colour  is  golden-yellow  throughout,  slightly  blotched 
with  green,  and  suffused  with  crimson  in  places. 
Plants  of  a  useful  size  for  table  decorative  purposes 
are  elegant  and  handsome.  It  received  an  Award  of 
Merit,  when  shown  by  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s 
Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton. 

Gladiolus  Sheila. — The  flowers  of  this  variety 
are  large,  and  white,  with  the  two  lateral  ones  of  the 
inner  series  bright  purple  along  the  centre.  There 
were  thirteen  open  flowers,  and  fifteen  buds  on  a 
spike. 

Gladiolus  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan. — The  bright 
scarlet  flowers  of  this  form  are  slightly  flaked  with 
a  deeper  hue  towards  the  edge  of  the  segments,  and 
the  midrib  of  the  lower  half  of  the  lower  segments  is 
purple.  Fourteen  flowers  were  open,  and  ten  in 
bud. 

Gladiolus  W.  S.  Gilbert. — The  flowers  in  this 
instance  are  salmon-pink,  and  flaked  with  scarlet 
towards  the  outer  edge.  The  inner  segments  are 
white  on  the  lower  half,  with  a  purple  midrib.  Of 
twenty-six  flowers  on  the  spike,  the  half  of  them  were 
fully  expanded, 


Gladiolus  Lady  Brooke. — Of  the  hundreds  of 
the  G.  gandavensis  type  in  cultivation,  a  strong 
feature  of  them  is  the  purple  or  crimson  midribs 
sometimes  extending  into  large  blotches  on  the  lower 
segments.  That  under  notice  is  a  new  break  entirely 
devoid  of  those  characteristic  blotches  or  lines.  The 
three  outer  segments  are  white  or  blush,  while  the 
upper  inner  segment  is  similar  in  colour  but  marked 
with  purple  towards  the  edge.  The  two  lateral  ones 
of  the  inner  series  are  creamy  yellow  on  the  lower 
half.  Award  of  Merit. 

Gladiolus  George  Meredith. — This  like  the 
last  is  also  a  new  break  after  the  same  type.  The 
three  outer  segments  are  very  large  and  irregularly 
flaked  and  marked  with  purple  on  a  white  ground  ; 
the  upper  and  inner  segment  is  less  distinctly  marked 
in  the  same  manner.  The  upper  half  of  the  inner  and 
lateral  two  segments  are  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
rest,  but  the  lower  half  is  creamy-yellow  without 
blotches  or  lines.  All  the  five  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
Kelway  &  Son,  Langport,  Somerset,  and  an  Award 
of  Merit  was  accorded  each. 

Dahlia  Arthur  Rawlings. — The  flower  heads  of 
this  show  variety  are  large,  globose,  neat,  intense 
red  or  crimson-red,  and  well  up  in  the  centre. 

Dahlia  Mrs.  Keith. — In  this  we  have  a  decora¬ 
tive  Dahlia  of  medium  size,  and  of  a  beautiful  soft 
salmon-pink.  The  florets  are  short,  broad,  nearly 
flat  or  slightly  concave. 

Dahlia  William  Powell. — This  is  a  fine  deep 
yellow  self,  and  a  show  variety  of  a  high  order  of 
merit.  The  shape  is  also  good.  All  the  three  were 
were  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  T.  West  gardener,  to  W. 
Keith,  Esq.,  Cornwalls,  Brentwood,  and  were 
accorded  Awards  of  Merit. 

Dahlia  Harlequin. — The  blooms  of  this  Dahlia 
are  flaked  and  striped  with  crimson  on  a  yellow 
ground  in  a  novel  and  pleasing  way.  It  therefore 
belongs  to  the  fancy  class  of  the  exhibition  type.  An 
Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it  when  shown  by 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son. 


The  under-mentionedDahlias  and  Chrysanthemums 
were  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  Early  Autumm  Show  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  held  on  the  gth  and  10th 
inst.  A  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded  in  each 
case. 

Dahlia  Evelyn. — The  heads  of  this  single  variety 
are  very  large  and  of  a  soft  rose,  with  a  broad,  white 
zone  around  the  golden-yellow  disc. 

Dahlia  Little  Snow  White. — This  also  is  a 
single  Dahlia  of  medium  size  and  good  substance. 
Indeed,  so  firm  are  the  florets  that  they  have  a 
somewhat  rigid  appearance,  and  are  broad,  over¬ 
lapping,  horizontal,  slightly  recurved  at  the  apex, 
and  pure  white.  Both  were  exhibited  by  T.  W. 
Girdlestone,  Esq.,  Sunningdale,  Berks. 

Dahlias  Mrs.  Keith  and  Arthur  Rawlings. — 
For  description  of  these  two  Dahlias,  see  those  cer¬ 
tificated  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Both 
were  shown  by  Mr.  J.  T.  West,  gardener  to  W.  Keith, 
Esq.,  Cornwalls,  Brentwood. 

Dahlia  John  Rawlings. — The  heads  of  this  show 
variety  are  large,  very  full  and  neat,  of  considerable 
depth  and  of  an  uniform  soft  lilac-purple. 

Dahlia  George  Gordon. — Here  again  we  have  a 
self  or  show  Dahlia  of  a  deep  crimson-red.  The 
heads  are  large  and  slightly  flattened  on  the  top  but 
very  neat.  Both  were  shown  by  Mr.  Arthur  Raw¬ 
lings,  Romford,  Essex. 

Dahlias  St.  Catherine,  Kynerith,  and  Baron 
Schroder. — For  description  of  these  three  varieties, 
see  our  issue  for  September  5th,  p.  6. 

Dahlia  Lilian. — This  is  a  small  and  beautifully 
neat  Pompon  of  a  soft  pinkish-purple.  A  bunch  of  it 
was  shown.  Both  this  and  the  three  previously  named 
kinds  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  & 
Co.,  Salisbury. 

Dahlia  Beauty  of  Arundel. — The  heads  of  this 
Cactus  variety  are  large,  and  of  a  deep  crimson-scar¬ 
let.  The  florets  are  long,  spreading,  broad  and  nearly 
flat. 

Dahlia  Duke  of  Clarence. — This  also  is  a  Cac¬ 
tus  Dahlia  of  medium  size  for  that  class,  and  of  a 
deep,  velvety  maroon-crimson.  The  florets  are 
broad  and  flat,  or  nearly  so.  Both  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex. 

Dahlia  Scarlet  Queen. — The  heads  of  this  show 
Dahlia  are  very  large,  slightly  flattened  on  the  top, 
but  very  neat,  and  of  a  deep  scarlet  or  scarlet-red. 
Daijlia  Touchstone. — Being  striped  and  mottled 


with  crimson  on  an  orange-salmon  ground  colour, 
this  variety  must  be  classed  amongst  the  fancies. 
The  heads  are  large,  and  flattened  on  the  top,  and 
the  centre  (by  artificial  light  at  least)  appears  of  a 
purple  hue  before  being  fully  expanded. 

Dahlia  Rayon  d'Or. — This  decorative  variety  has 
small  heads  for  the  class  to  which  it  belongs,  and  the 
florets  are  white  edged  with  clear  orange-scarlet, 
giving  the  whole  a  pleasing  and  attractive  appear¬ 
ance.  All  the  three  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Charles 
Turner,  Slough. 

Dahlia  Indian  Chief. — Here  we  have  a  show 
Dahlia  of  medium  size,  globose,  compact,  and  neat 
in  appearance,  and  of  a  dark,  dull,  crimson,  Mr. 
Geo.  Harris,  Orpington,  was  the  exhibitor. 

Chrysanthemum  Mons.  Jules  Paquet.— The 
heads  of  this  Chrysanthemum  are  moderately  large 
for  a  Pompon,  and  pure  white.  The  florets  are 
somewhat  recurved,  and  flat,  or  more  or  less  revolute, 
at  the  margin.  It  will  evidently  prove  a  useful  sort 
for  early  work. 

Chrysanthemum  Madame  Edouard  Lefort. — 
This  also  is  a  Pompon,  but  of  smaller  size  than  the 
last,  and  fimbriated.  The  heads  may  be  described 
as  of  small  or  medium  size  for  the  class,  and  yellow 
at  first,  but  soon  changing  to  a  beautiful  deep  bronzy- 
hue,  with  yellow  tips  to  the  florets.  Both  the 
varieties  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Robert  Owen, 
Maidenhead, 

_ _  _  4,  __ 
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(Hl^anings  Rom  Hitt  Dturltr 
nf  Science, 

British  Plants  near  Charing  Cross. — Lord 
Carrington’s  House,  No.  8,  Whitehall,  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  Charing  Cross,  was  pulled  down 
in  1886  to  make  room  for  improvements.  There  was 
no  garden  attached  to  it,  but  merely  a  stable  yard, 
and  everything  was  carted  away  except  some  brick 
rubbish  which  strewed  the  surface.  The  flowering 
plants  which  sprung  up  on  the  site  are  somewhat 
remarkable  in  many  instances,  and  afford  matter  of 
speculation  as  to  how  they  got  there.  A  list  of  them 
has  been  made  by  Mr.  A.  Cottam,  Watford,  in  The 
Standard.  The  following  are  the  more  important, 
namely,  the  Burr  Thistle  (Carduus  lanceolatus), 
Erigeron  canadense,  Senecis  viscosus,  Gipsywort 
(Lycopus  europseus),  Polygonum  Convolvulus,  Rose- 
bay  (Epilobium  angustifolium),  Great  Willow  Herb 
(Epilobium  hirsutum),  Epilobium  parviflorum,  Field 
Thistle  (Carduus  arvensis),  •  Burdock  (Arctium 
Lappa),  Mayweed  (Anthemis  Colula),  Coltsfoot 
(Tussilago  Farfara),  Cat’s  Ear  (Hypochaeris  radi- 
cata),  Corn  Sow  Thistle  (Sonchus  arvensis),  Common 
Sow  Thistle  (S.  oleraceus),  Knot  Grass  (Polygonum 
aviculare),  Polygonum  Persicaria,  the  Black  Poplar 
(Populus  nigra),  and  the  Eared  Willow  (Salix  aurita). 
The  Potato  (Solanum  tuberosum)  and  the  Cherry 
(Prunus  Cerasus)  must  have  been  conveyed  by 
human  agency  and  cause  little  surprise.  Common 
weeds  which  spring  up  everywhere  are,  Stellaria 
media,  Sisymbrium  officinale,  Sinapis  arvensis, 
Capsella  Bursa-pastoris,  Arenaria  serpyllifolia, 
Sagina  procumbens,  Trifolium  repens,  Matricaria 
modora,  Senecio  vulgaris,  Taraxacum  officinale, 
Plantago  major,  P.  lanceolata,  and  Atriplex  patula. 

Aster  Tripolium. — This,  the  only  British  species 
of  Aster,  affords  an  instance  of  the  variability  of  the 
species  of  that  genus.  The  typical  form  of  the  plant 
has  large  and  conspicuous  flower  heads  in  corymbs, 
each  head  having  long,  purple  or  bluish  rays,  and  a 
yellow  disc.  Individual  plants  occasionally  occur 
with  white  rays,  and  others  without  any  rays  at  all. 
This  latter  is  the  variety  A.  T.  discoideus.  All  the 
three  may  be  found  in  the  muddy  salt  marshes  over¬ 
flowed  by  the  tide,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Brede,  at  Rye  in  Sussex.  During  the  present 
month  the  plants  there  are  quite  showy,  owing  to 
the  flower  heads  being  mostly  produced  on  the  same 
level  after  the  style  of  those  perennial  Asters  which 
are  grouped  under  the  section  Galatella.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  cultivators  of  bog  plants  do  not 
oftener  attempt  to  cultivate  our  native  Starwort. — F. 

Introduction  of  the  Potato  Disease. — The 
most  remarkable  case  in  recent  times  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  and  wide  distribution  of  a  plant  by  wind 
currents  is  that  of  Phytophthora  infestans,  De  Bary. 
Towards  the  end  of  July,  1845,  this  plant  was  first 
detected  in  the  Old  World  in  Belgium,  and  within 
two  months  thereafter  it  had  spread  itself  over 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  over  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Denmark  and  Russia,  doing  serious  injury 
everywhere  to  the  Potato  crops  of  those  countries. 
Though  so  recently  introduced  the  Phytophthora 
and  the  Anacharis  must  be  reckoned  as  much 
members  of  our  indigenous  Flora  as  the  others  which 
reached  us  by  agents  free  from  the  influence  of 
man  during  the  ages  that  have  intervened  since 
the  glacial  ice  disappeared  from  our  land. — William 
Carruthcrs ,  F.R.S.,  it f  the  proceedings  of  the  LJiinean 
Society. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL 

SHOW  AT  EDINBURGH. 

In  our  last  issue  the  exigiences  of  time  and  space 
permitted  us  only  to  allude  to  some  of  the  special 
features  of  the  grand  exhibition  held  in  the  Waverley 
Market  last  week,  and  which,  thanks  to  a  most  liberal 
prize  list,  energetic  management,  and  glorious 
weather,  resulted  in  a  great  and  unqualified  success. 
The  entries  far  exceeded  those  received  at  previous 
Internationals  and  the  most  sanguine  anticipations 
of  the  promoters,  while  the  competition  in  some  of 
the  classes  fairly  beat  all  previous  records.  The 
arrangements  for  utilizing  the  vast  floor  space  of  the 
market  were  admirable,  and,  except  when  crowded 
to  such  an  extent  as  it  was  on  the  second  and  third 
nights,  left  plenty  of  room  for  an  easy  inspection  of 
the  exhibits.  Fruits  and  vegetables  decidedly  took 
the  lead  in  point  of  numbers  and  quality,  and  of 
Grapes  alone  the  display  was  of  an  unusually  exten¬ 
sive  character.  The  groups  or  collections  of  plants 
were  specially  good,  too,  while  the  display  of  hardy 
autumn  flowers  was  extensive  enough,  if  not  other¬ 
wise  remarkable.  The  judging  was  got  through  at 
an  early  hour,  and,  as  is  customary  at  the  Edinburgh 
shows,  gardeners  were  admitted  between  g  and  ii  a.m. 
at  a  cheap  rate,  and  availed  themselves  of  the 
privilege  in  considerable  numbers.  At  noon  the 
exhibition  was  formally  opened  to  the  public  by 
Viscount  Melville,  the  Senior  Vice-President  of  the 
Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  who  in  a 
short  address  said  he  doubted  whether  since  the 
days  of  the  first  gardener,  Adam,  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  such  a  display  had  ever  been  witnessed  as 
that  which  lay  before  them. 

The  special  prizes  offered  by  the  Turner  Memorial 
Trustees  for  the  best  collection  of  fruit  in  the  show, 
and  the  Silver  Cup,  value  ten  guineas,  given  by  the 
Scottish  Horticultural  Association  for  award  to  the 
competitor  taking  the  largest  aggregate  amount  of 
prizes  in  some  seven  of  the  fruit  classes, 
were  taken  by  Mr.  Mclndoe,  gardener,  Hutton 
Hall,  Guisborough,  who  also  secured  the  first  prize 
f>ra  collection  of  twelve  dishes  of  fruit,  with  very  fine 
examples  of  Gros  Maroc  and  Golden  Champion 
Grapes,  a  good  bunch  of  Bananas,  Pines,  Figs, 
Souvenir  du  Congres  Pears,  Golden  Eagle  Peaches, 
Nectarines.  Mr.  D.  Murray,  Culzean  Castle,  was 
an  exceedingly  close  second ;  and  Mr.  Hunter,  of 
Lambton,  a  very  good  third.  In  the  second  class, 
also  for  twelve  dishes,  Mr.  Hunter  staged  very  fine 
samples  of  Alicante,  Barbarrosa,  and  Gros  Colmar 
Grapes,  lovely-coloured  Worcester,  Pearmain 
Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  &c.,  and  secured  premier 
honours  ;  Mr.  McKelvie,  of  Broxmouth  Park,  coming 
in  second  ;  and  Mr.  Fairgrieve,  Dunkeld,  third.  Mr. 
Hunter  also  beat  Mr.  Mclndoe  and  Mr.  D.  Melville, 
St.  Boswell’s,  in  another  competition  with  twelve 
dishes;  and  the  same  exhibitors,  with  the  places  of 
the  two  first  reversed,  were  successful  in  still 
another  competition  with  a  dozen.  With  eighteen 
dishes  of  hardy  fruits  Mr.  Fairgrieve  vras  well  to  the 
front,  beating  Mr.  Day,  of  Galloway  House,  and 
Mr.  Gray,  of  Perth,  who  secured  the  other  awards 
with  capital  samples.  For  a  similar  collection 
growrn  in  England,  the  awards  went  to  Mr.  Crasp, 
gardener  to  Lord  Wimborne,  Blandford,  Dorset, 
Mr.  Nicholson,  Sewardstone  Lodge,  and  Mr.  S.  T. 
Wright,  Glewston  Court,  Ross,  in  the  order  named. 

The  Grape  classes  were  unusually  well  contested, 
and  a  high  average  of  quality  prevailed  in  all  classes, 
though  there  was  nothing  present  to  equal  the  grand 
examples  we  have  seen  from  Glamis,  Lambton, 
and  Castle  Kennedy  in  years  gone  by.  For  eight 
bunches,  four  varieties,  and  for  six  bunches,  three 
varieties,  the  first  prizes  were  well  won  by  Mr.  Kirk,  of 
Alloa,  who  had  splendidly  finished  examples  of  Gros 
Maroc,  Black  Hamburgh,  Madresfield  Court,  Alnwick 
Seedling,  &c.,  but  there  was  a  weak  place  in  the 
absence  of  a  white  variety.  In  the  eight  class  Mr. 
Taylor,  gardener  to  Mr.  Alderman  Chaffin,  Bath, 
was  a  good  second,  and  Mr.  Murray,  Park  Hall, 
Polmont,  third  ;  while  for  six  similar  honours 
went  to  Mr.  McHattie,  Newbattle,-  and  his  neighbour, 
Mr.  Mackinnon,  Melville  Castle.  The  first  prizes  in 
the  other  Grape  classes  were  awarded  as  follows  : — - 
Four  bunches,  Mr.  W.  Taylor ;  two  bunches  of 
Black  Hamburgh,  Mr.  J.  Witherspoon,  Chester-le- 
Street ;  two  bunches  Muscat  Hamburgh,  Mr.  James 
Day,  Galloway  House  ;  two  bunches  of  Madresfield 
Court,  Mr.  James  Day;  two  bunches  of  Alicante, 
Mr.  W.  Murray  ;  two  bunches  of  Gros  Cplmar,  Mr. 


W.  Taylor  ;  two  bunches  of  Lady  Downes,  Mr.  W. 
Murray  ;  two  bunches  of  any  other  black,  Mr.  James 
Day  ;  two  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Mr. 
McHattie  ;  two  bunches  of  Buckland  Sweetwater, 
Mr.  Potter,  White  Hall,  Carlisle  ;  and  two  bunches 
any  other  white,  Mr.  Copeland,  Orwell  Lodge. 
Single  bunches  :  Black  Hamburgh,  Mr.  Morrison, 
Archerfield  ;  Black  Alicante,  Mr.  W.  Taylor;  Lady 
Downes,  Mr.  John  Laing,  Blairgowrie;  Alnwick 
Seedling,  Mr.  W.  J.  Green,  Yester;  Gros  Maroc, 
Mr.  John  Leslie,  Pitcullen  House,  Perth  ;  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  Mr.  McHattie  ;  Madresfield  Court,  Mr. 
W.  Taylor  ;  Mrs.  Pince's  Black  Muscat,  Mr.  Stewart, 
Brayton  Hall,  Carlisle ;  Golden  Champion,  Mr. 
A.  Chalmers,  Dumfries  ;  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Mr. 
Mclndoe  ;  Seedling  not  in  commerce,  Mr.  Mclndoe  ; 
Finest  flavoured  black,  Mr.  D.  Murray  ;  Finest 
flavoured  white,  Mr.  McHattie;  Finest  bloom,  Mr. 
James  Day  ;  Heaviest  bunch  black,  Mr.  Mattison, 
Currie  ;  Heaviest  white,  Mr.  Morrison,  Archerfield. 
In  a  series  of  classes  for  exhibitors  not  competing 
in  the  above,  there  were  also  a  fine  lot  of  Grapes 
staged.  Section  five  brought  out  a  great  variety  of 
subjects,  and  especially  a  large  display  of  hardy 
fruits,  all  very  good  for  the  season,  but  for  the  most 
part  below  the  usual  standard  observable  when 
warmer  summer  weather  has  prevailed. 

The  vegetables  would  of  themselves  have  made 
a  remarkable  exhibition  anywhere,  so  strongly  was 
all  the  classes  contested  and  so  fine  the  quality 
throughout.  The  two  classes  for  Potatos  in  particu¬ 
lar  were  quite  remarkable  for  the  number  of  dishes 
staged,  and  the  fine  character  of  the  samples  shown. 
Hitherto  size  has  been  considered  a  strong  point  at 
Edinburgh,  but  on  this  occasion  the  judges  followed 
the  southern  rule  of  attaching  more  importance  to 
medium  samples,  other  points  being  equal,  and  some 
amount  of  soreness  among  a  few  exhibitors  was  the 
result.  The  prize  winners  in  the  class  for  eighteen 
dishes  were  :  Mr.  John  Sinclair,  Harviston,  Dollar, 
Mr.  J.  Robertson,  Hartrigg  House,  and  Mr.  John 
Gentleman,  Armadale;  and  in  the  smaller  class  for 
six  (an  extraordinary  competition),  Mr.  Gentleman, 
Mr.  McFarlane  and  Mr.  E.  S.  Wiles  secured  the 
awards,  needless  to  say  with  grand  samples.  The 
two  classes  for  collections  of  vegetables  brought  out 
a  magnificent  lot  of  produce,  numbers  and  quality 
being  all  that  could  possibly  be  desired.  In  the  first 
class  for  twelve  distinct  varieties,  all  the  prizes  went  to 
the  South,  the  winners  beingMr.Pope.Highclere  Castle 
Mr.  J.  Muir,  Margam,  and  Mr.  Wilkins,  Inwood 
House,  Dorset ;  and  in  a  similar  competition  with 
Tomatos,  Mushrooms  and  Cucumbers  excluded,  Mr. 
James  Cocker,  Lochryan,  Stranraer,  Mr.  W.  J.  Low, 
Stirling,  and  Mr.  G.  Potter,  North  Berwick,  were 
the  successful  competitors  in  the  order  named.  The 
classes  for  single  dishes  of  Peas,  Beans,  Parsnips, 
Beet,  Celery,  Cauliflowers,  Carrots,  Tomatos,  Pars¬ 
ley  in  pots,  Onions,  Yellow  and  White  Turnips, 
Cabbages,  Lettuces  &c.,  were  all  admirable, 
representing  a  high  order  of  cultivation  throughout. 

The  plant  classes  brought  out  no  great  amount  of 
competition,  but  included  some  remarkable  indi¬ 
vidual  specimens.  The  ten  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  shown  by  Mr.  Finch,  gardener  to  G.  Marriott, 
Esq.,  Coventry,  which  secured  premier  honours, 
were  especially  fine,  while  his  single  specimen  of 
Ixora  Duffei,  which  took  the  Veitch  Memorial  Medal 
and  £$  for  the  best  flowering  plant  in  the  show,  was 
the  finest  example  we  have  ever  seen,  splendidly 
bloomed  and  the  trusses  of  enormous  size. 

The  nurserymen's  competition  with  a  table  of 
plants  was  one  of  the  keenest  contested  in  the  show, 
and  very  fine.  Messrs.  Ireland  &  Thomson  took 
the  premier  award  with  a  massive  and  exceedingly 
effective  arrangement  of  superbly-grown  medium¬ 
sized  specimens  ;  Messrs.  I.  &  R.  Thyne  coming  in 
second,  and  Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons  a  close 
third,  both  tables  being  of  rare  excellence.  In  the 
amateur  class  the  awards  went  to  Mr.  McIntyre,  of 
Darlington,  and  Mr.  Wood,  gardener  to  J.  Buchanan, 
Esq.,  Oswald  Road,  both  having  very  fine  displays. 
The  Orchids  were  very  good  for  the  season,  and  Mr. 
Sharp,  Freelands,  Forgandenny,  took  the  premier  for 
six.  Mr.  Curror,  Eskbank,  who  came  in  second, 
had  a  superbly-flowered  specimen  of  Oncidium 
incurvum  with  a  dense  head  of  bloom  nearly  3  ft. 
through.  All  other  classes  were  well  represented. 

Cut  flowers  were  staged  in  great  quantities,  but 
for  the  most  part  call  for  no  special  comment  as 
regards  the  competitive  displays.  The  leading  feature 
was  undoubtedly  the  Dahlias,  which  were  plentiful 


and  good,  especially  the  winning  collections  shown 
by  Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons  and  Messrs.  H.  B. 
Clark  &  Sons.  Next  in  point  of  quality  were  the 
Roses  of  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  of  Belfast,  and  Messrs. 
Cocker  &  Sons,  Aberdeen  ;  a  box  of  blooms  of  Mrs. 
John  Laing  staged  by  the  former  being  remarkably 
fine. 

The  miscellaneous  class  was  a  heavy  one,  and 
added  much  to  the  general  effectiveness  of  the  show. 
The  post  of  honour  in  this  section  was  held  by 
Messrs.  W.  Thomson  &  Sons,  Clovenfords,  who 
were  awarded  the  Society's  Gold  Medal  for  a  perfect 
trophy  of  flowers  and  fruits— an  immense  collection 
of  admirably  grown  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
cut  flowers  of  Orchids,  and  grand  examples  of  Grapes, 
Peaches  and  other  fruits,  set  up  with  great  judgment 
to  bring  out  a  pleasing  effect.  Other  specially 
notable  subjects  were  admirable  groups  of  plants 
from  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Holloway ; 
Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  Mr.  John 
Downie,  Edinburgh,  and  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son, 
Highgate  ;  Ferns  from  Messrs.  Birkenhead,  of  Sale  ; 
Bertolonias  and  Sonerillas,  a  pretty  group  from 
Messrs.  Ireland  &  Thomson  ;  Conifers  from  Messrs. 
J.  Dickson  &  Sons;  a  very  fine  display  of  Dahlias 
from  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons ;  herbaceous  plants 
from  Messrs.  Cocker  &  Sons,  Aberdeen  ;  hardy 
flowers  from  Mr.  J.  Forbes,  Hawick  ;  Show  Pansies, 
Marigolds  and  other  choice  things  from  Messrs. 
Dobbie  &  Co.,  and  Mr.  A.  Lister,  Rothesay;  Gla¬ 
dioli  and  Hollyhocks  from  Messrs.  Stuart  &  Mein, 
Kelso ;  collections  of  Apples  and  Tomatos  from 
Chiswick,  and  of  Apples,  &c.,  from  Mr.  J.  Walker, 
of  Ham,  Surrey,  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maid¬ 
stone,  Messrs.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  Mr.  J. 
Watkins,  Hereford,  &c.  Hardy  border  Carnations 
also  came  from  Messrs.  Laing  &  Mather,  Kelso; 
and  a  collection  of  plants,  fruits  and  vegetables  from 
Messrs.  Cross  &  Sons.  Glasgow. 

In  the  evening  of  the  first  day  about  120  gentle¬ 
men,  embracing  the  members  of  the  Royal  Cale¬ 
donian  Horticultural  Society,  judges,  exhibitors,  &c  , 
and  representing  probably  one  of  the  best  gatherings 
of  horticulturists  ever  brought  together  in  Scotland, 
dined  in  the  Waterloo  Hotel,  Edinburgh.  Sir  James 
Gibson  Craig,  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the 
Society,  occupied  the  chair  ;  Mr.  W.  Thomson,  sen., 
Clovenfords,  and  Mr.  C.  Stewart,  the  secretary, 
acting  as  croupiers.  The  toast  list  comprised : 
"The  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,” 
which  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  Thomson;  "The 
Corporation  of  Edinburgh,”  proposed  by  Mr.  A. 
Milne,  and  acknowledged  by  Baillie  McDonald  ;  “  The 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,”  proposed  by  Mr. 
Dunn,  Dalkeith  Palace  Gardens,  and  responded  to 
by  Mr.  Barron,  Chiswick  ;  "  The  Judges,”  responded 
to  by  Mr.  Bruce  Findlay,  Manchester,  and  Mr. 
David  Thomson,  Drumlanrig  ;  "  The  Competitors,” 
"  The  Officials  of  the  Society,”  "  The  Visitors,"  and 
"  The  Chairman.” 


Hotes. 


Melon  Halstead  Favourite. 

The  fruit  of  this  new  Melon  is  globose,  of  medium 
size,  with  a  pale  yellow,  pretty  closely  netted  skin. 
The  flesh  is  green,  of  great  thickness  for  the  size  of 
the  fruit,  rich,  very  juicy,  melting,  and  sweet.  Two 
fruits  of  it  were  shown  by  Mr.  Alfred  Gibson, 
gardener  to  T.  F.  Burnaby  Atkins,  Esq.,  Halstead 
Place,  Sevenoaks,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  8th  inst.,  when  an 
Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it. 

Pear  Quince  Jargonelle. 

The  name  given  to  this  Pear  is  apparently  meant  to 
indicate  the  general  appearance  of  the  fruit  and  its 
relationship  to  the  Jargonelle.  As  far  as  shape  is 
concerned  it  most  resembles  the  fruit  of  the  common 
Quince.  It  is  shortly  pear-shaped  or  turbinate, 
thickest  in  the  middle  and  suddenly  contracted  to  a 
narrow  neck-like  portion.  The  long  calyx  lobes  may 
be  compared  to  those  of  the  Jargonelle  proper,  and 
in  flavour,  earliness  of  ripening,  and  other  qualities 
it  may  also  be  compared  to  the  latter.  It  is  a  neat 
fruit  of  medium  size,  with  a  greenish-yellow,  very 
smooth  or  even  skin,  minutely  punctated  all  over 
with  small  russety  dots.  The  flesh  is  white, 
very  tender,  juicy,  and  sweet  without  any  grit.  The 
crop  has  been  a  good  one  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick,  and  is  now 
in  season,  but  does  not  last  long  in  good  condition, 
Apple  Duches  of  Oldenburgh. 

This  early  variety  is  usually  regarded  as  a  culinary 
Apple,  but  it  is  vastly  superior  to  many  of  the  kinds 
which  are  exposed  on  the  fruit-stalls  throughout  the 
Metropolis  and  eaten  by  the  London  public.  Seeing 
that  it  comes  in  early,  keeps  a  long  time,  and  looks 
well  when  properly  coloured  by  good  exposure,  it 
should  be  more  largely  planted  by  the  market  growl¬ 
ers.  It  is  a  heavy  and  constant  cropper,  and_  may 
be  seen  bearing  well  when  other  kinds  around  it  are 
fruitless  or  almost  so  in  bad  seasons.  .  , 
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SPIR/EA  JAPONXCA  COM- 

PACTA  MULTIFLORA. 

Under  this  somewhat  cumbrous  name,  we  have  the^ 
pleasure,  thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware, 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  our  readers  a  variety  of 
the  old  Spiraea  japonica  which  promises  to  become 
as  great  a  garden  favourite  as  that  most  useful  plant. 
Spiraea  japonica,  sometimes  also  called  Astilbe  bar- 
bata,  and  Hoteia  japonica,  was  first  introduced  into 
Germany  from  Japan  by  the  celebrated  botanist, 
Siebold,  some  fifty  years  ago.  From  Germany  it 
came  to  this  country,  and  we  believe  was  first  grown 
in  the  Chiswick  garden— at  all  events  the  first  record 


As  to  the  origin  of  the  new  variety,  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  about  ten  years  ago  a 
golden-variegated  form  was  introduced,  and  which  is 
still  occasionally  seen.  It,  however,  frequently 
reverts  to  the  green  leaved  form,  and  from  one  of 
these  reversions  came  the  variety  now  illustrated,  and 
known  as  compacta  multiflora.  Its  habit  of  growth 
is  in  all  respects  the  same  as  the  typical  Spirsea 
japonica,  but  the  individual  blooms  are  larger,  and 
consequently  the  feathery  plumes  of  white  flowers 
are  both  larger  and  denser.  It  is  a  valuable  acquisi¬ 
tion,  and  as  the  roots  are  becoming  cheaper  as  the 
stock  increases,  at  no  distant  date  it  must  command 
a  large  sale.  In  any  case  we  can  strongly  recommend 


week  or  two's  fruit,  and  I  think  it  important  to  decide 
which  of  the  four  is  most  valuable  for  that  purpose. 

The  Black  Prince  is  the  oldest  of  the  lot.  I  can 
remember  its  introduction  over  fifty  years  ago, 
when  we  were  rather  proud  of  our  first  gathering. 
But  I  think  it  has  fallen  off  considerably  since  then, 
but  even  then  only  one  gathering  was  really  good, 
large  fruit,  and  following  gatherings  became  so  small 
as  scarcely  to  be  worth  picking.  On  this  account  I 
have  discontinued  its  growth  for  over  twenty  years 
past  until  three  years  ago,  when  I  planted  a  little  plot 
of  it  along  with  the  other  sorts  named,  but  find  that 
it  does  not  deserve  a  place,  as  others  more  fertile  and 
equally  as  early  are  preferable.  The  King  of  the 


we  have  of  the  plant  being  exhibited  was  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London 
(now  the  R.  H.  S.),  held  in  Regent  Street,  on  May 
4th,  1841,  when  it  was  shown  under  the  name 
of  Hoteia  japonica,  and  described  in  the 
Gardener's  Chronicle  as  “  a  plant  with  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Meadow-sweet,  but  prettier.”  We  men¬ 
tion  this  circumstance,  because  it  leads  up  to  another 
interesting  fact  in  connection  with  its  history  which 
is  not  generally  known,  viz.,  that  the  late  Mr.  McNab 
ajso  obtained  a  plant  from  Siebold  for  the  Edinburgh 
Botanic  Garden,  and  at  the  March  Exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  in  1842,  ex¬ 
hibited  the  first  forced  specimen  seen  in  Great 
-Britain.  As  to  the  number  which  has  been  forced 
^tnce  in  this  country  we  nge<J  not  now  stop  to 
speculate,  j  '  ,  \  . 


it  to  all  who  have  to  grow  good  subjects  for  decora¬ 
tion. 


STRAWBERRY  CULTURE. 

Now  that  the  Strawberry  season  is  nearly  finished  I 
have  thought  of  giving  you  my  opinion  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  sorts  that  we  have  had  in  growth  here  during  the 
past  few  years,  taking  into  consideration  the  sorts 
most  suitable  for  keeping  up  a  constant  supply  of 
fresh  fruit  during  the  season.  With  this  object  in 
view  I  will  deal  with  the  earlier  sorts  first,  namely, 
Black  Prince,  King  of  the  Earlies,  and  Early  Gem. 
Among  these  three,  grown  side  by  side,  scarcely  a 
day  of  difference  occurred  in  picking  the  first  fruit 
from  each,  and  two  days  later  we  had  the  Early 
Princess,  .These  four  must  be  looked  to  for  the  first 


Earlies  is  altogether  too  insignificant  to  be  worth 
cultivating,  although  in  point  of  earliness  it  is  equal 
to  the  others.  It  is  small  from  the  beginning,  a  poor 
cropper,  and  scarcely  colours  to  be  very  suitable  for 
table  use.  The  Early  Gem  is  very  much  preferable 
to  any  of  the  other  two,  being  a  fair-sized  fruit  and 
maintaining  its  size  from  beginning  to  end  of  a 
season  extending  over  four  weeks  or  so.  The  amount 
of  fruit  gathered  from  it  would  be  fully  three  times 
that  of  Black  Prince ;  the  colour  being  a  bright 
scarlet  is  preferable  to  even  the  first  of  Black  Prince. 
The  flavour,  although  somewhat  peculiar,  is  very 
gratifying.  Next  in  order  we  mention  the  Early  Prin¬ 
cess,  as  coming  only  a  day  or  two  behind  the  others.  It 
crops  fairly  well,  fruit  of  moderate  size,  but  nof  so 
equally  large  as  the  Gem,  The  colour  is  fairlygood, 
and  a  basket  of  them  looks  well  in  the  market,  bo,f 
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they  are  very  deficient  in  flavour,  on  which  account 
I  do  not  intend  cultivating  them  further,  but  to  fix 
upon  the  Early  Gem  as  the  best  berry  for  taking  the 
first  place  in  the  market.  I  would  recommend  a 
certain  quantity  to  be  planted  yearly,  so  as  to  only 
take  two  seasons’  fruit  off  them ;  as  in  a  third  or 
fourth  year  the  plants  get  too  coarse  and  big,  and 
the  berries  so  numerous  that  they  become  small. 

Next  in  succession  we  have  Laxton's  Noble,  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  The  Templar,  and  Rivers'  Eliza,  the 
last  of  which  might  have  come  first  as  they  are 
rather  earlier  than  the  others.  We  commenced 
among  them  nine  days  later  than  with  the  three 
earliest,  Noble  two  days  after,  Templar  one  day 
later,  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  three  or  four  days  later. 
Rivers’  Eliza,  Garibaldi,  and  Vicomtesse  Hericart 
de  Thury,  also  the  variety  known  as  Rifleman  among 
the  Blairgowrie  growers,  I  have  always  considered  to 
be  one  and  the  same  berry,  having  grown  them  side 
by  side  year  after  year  and  been  unable  to  detect  any 
difference  either  as  to  earliness,  cropping  qualities  or 
flavour ;  therefore  in  speaking  of  Rivers’  Eliza  the 
four  are  included,  and  as  a  berry  coming  in  succes¬ 
sion  after  the  Gem  I  have  never  met  with  anything 
better.  They  want  the  fine  rounded  form  of  the 
earlier  berry,  but  are  rather  larger  in  size  during  the 
first  few  pullings,  but  decline  to  the  end.  Their 
cropping  quality7  is  almost  equal  to  any7  berry  of  the 
season  ;  the  flavour  is  all  that  could  be  desired  ;  in 
point  of  colour  the  Gem  and  it  would  be  about 
equal.  Their  only  fault  is  getting  small  toward  the 
end,  and  even  that  is  not  much  to  be  objected  to,  as 
private  families  preserving  their  own  fruit,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly7,  generally  prefer  the  smaller  fruit, 
and  in  any  case  they  are  alway7s  suitable  for  the 
confectioner's  barrel. 

Regarding  Noble  my  first  impressions  were  that  it 
was  a  noble  berry,  but  a  little  more  experience  leads 
me  to  alter  my7  views  of  it  a  good  deal.  It  certainly 
shows  a  pulling  or  two  of  fine-looking  fruit,  is  a  fair 
cropper,  but  the  flavour  won’t  suit  the  market  at  all, 
and  I  fear  we  must  say  of  it  that  it  has  had  its  day, 
but  before  five  years  it  will  hardly7  find  a  place  in  a 
British  garden.  The  Templar,  like  Noble,  is  a  very 
large  fruit,  also  a  great  cropper,  and  well  flavoured, 
but  most  difficult  to  get  coloured  well,  especially  in 
a  dark  or  wet  season.  Many  of  them  are  apt  to  rot 
before  the  colour  comes  up.  I  hardly  think  of 
growing  them  to  any  large  extent  nor  to  recommend 
them  so  much  as  I  once  thought  of  doing,  unless  on 
a  dry  bank  exposed  to  the  sun,  where  I  think  they 
would  do  pretty  well,  and  with  a  dry  season  produce 
a  large  return  of  good,  sweet  fruit.  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton  must  still  hold  its  place  as  a  prince  among 
Strawberries ;  we  have  no  fruit  so  taking  in  the 
market.  Their  large  size,  fine  glossy  colour,  and 
good  flavour  makes  them  a  berry  suitable  for  the 
market  and  for  the  best  table  in  the  country.  As  a 
cropper,  when  they  do  well,  they  have  few  equals,  but 
are  hardly  to  be  depended  upon  alone,  as  they  are 
sometimes  subject  to  mildew,  and  when  that'  sets  in 
the  season’s  crop  is  almost  lost.  With  Sir  Jos. 
Paxton  and  a  few  of  MacMahon  or  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  that  part  of  the  season  should  be  pretty 
well  provided  for  and  the  succession  well  kept  up. 
Both  of  the  two  last-mentioned  are  good  croppers 
and  good,  large  fruit,  though  not  equal  in  flavour, 
firmness,  or  show  to  Sir  Jos.  Paxton. 

For  the  later  end  of  the  season  the  principal  Straw¬ 
berry  grown  north  here  is  Myatt’s  Seedling  so  called, 
but  which  I  believe  really  is  Myatt’s  Elton  Pine. 
It  is  a  fruit  which  astonished  the  inhabitants  of 
Aberdeen  and  all  the  visitors  to  the  good  city,  and 
through  it  Aberdeen  got  its  character  as  a  Straw¬ 
berry  growing  county,  and  perhaps  no  other  berry 
would  fill  as  many  barrels  for  the  confectioner  as 
Myatt’s  Seedling.  I  have,  though  not  often,  gathered 
at  the  rate  of  four  tons  per  acre.  They  are  a  showy 
berry  of  no  particular  form.  Colour  rather  dark, 
and  flavour  with  an  acidity  in  it  which  is  not  always 
_  liked.  Still  so  far  as  we  know  at  present  they  are 
the  Strawberry  for  the  late  season,  but  we  have  been 
experimenting  a  little  to  see  if  we  could  find  another 
that  might  at  least  in  some  measure  take  its  place. 
Aberdeen  Favourite  is  peculiar  in  flavour  and  some 
do  not  like  it,  besides  it  is  too  soft  a  berry  to  carry 
for  the  market.  Of  Oxonian  I  have  pretty  high 
hopes,  although  two  or  three  years  is  too  short  time 
to  be  able  to  speak  of  it  very  decidedly.  This 
year  especially  they  have  produced  an  excellent  crop, 
a  good  few  of  which  are  still  coming  on.  The 
berries  are  magnificent  in  form  and  size,  ripen  fairly 
well,  even  dull  as  the  weather  has  been,  and  with 
less  acidity  and  perhaps  more  sweetness  than 
Myatt’s  Seedling,  I  have  some  hopes  that  they 
may  ultimately  take  the  place  of  the  best  Strawberry 
for  the  latest  part  of  the  season. — J.  Sim,  The 
Temple,  Drumlithie,  September  pth,  1S91. 


THE  HERBACEOUS  BORDER, 


Choice  Plants  in  Flower. 

Hemerocallis  fulva  flore  pleno.  —  The 
Tawny  Day  Lily  is  now  a  conspicuous  ornament  in 
the  borders  of  many  gardens,  and  in  proportion  to 
the  depth  and  richness  of  the  soil  will  the  beauty  of 
the  plant  be,  both  in  respect  to  the  foliage  and  the 
flowers.  The  soil-  must  also  be  fairly  moist  at  all 
times,  with,  however,  good  drainage.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  rain  which  has  fallen,  one  some¬ 
times  sees  specimens  of  this  plant  pining  and  wasting 
for  want  of  moisture  owing  to  its  being  planted  in 
unsuitable  positions,  and  growers  who  experience 
this  are  apt  to  be  disappointed  at  the  poor  show 
made.  When  the  large,  double,  bronzy-orange 
flowers  of  a  well-grown  plant  expand  the  effect  is 
handsome. 

Polygonum  amplexicaule. — A  large  number  of 
the  cultivated  species  of  Polygonum  have  white 
flowers,  while  the  rest  are  mostly  pink.  That  under 
notice  must  rank  among  the  dark-flowered  kinds, 
and  also  amongst  the  more  graceful  of  the  tall  kinds. 
The  stems  attain  a  height  of  2  ft.  to  3  ft.,  terminating 
in  long  racemes  of  deep  rosy-red  flowers.  Blooming 
as  it  does  in  autumn,  when  choice  flowers  are  giving 
place  to  hundreds  of  yellow  composites,  growers  of 
hardy  plants  can  hardly  afford  to  lose  sight  of  it. 

Cornus  canadensis. — The  shrubby  species  of 
Cornus  are  very  numerous  and  are  spoken  of  under 
the  name  of  Dogwood.  That  under  notice  is  strictly 
a  herbaceous  plant  like  our  own  native  C.  suecica, 
and  is  more  appropriately  named  the  Dwarf  Cornel 
or  Bunch  Berry.  The  latter  name  applies  to  the 
berry-like  fruits  which  are  borne  in  dense  bunches 
or  heads  surrounded  by  the  bracts  which  pass  tor  the 
flower  in  popular  speaking.  New  stems  are  thrown 
up  all  through  the  summer,  and  while  the 
early  ones  bear  fruit  which  ultimately  become  red, 
the  younger  ones  come  into  bloom  keeping  up  a 
succession  till  late  in  the  autumn.  The  young 
bracts  are  white,  the  old  ones  rose  or  pink. 

Lilium  Leichtlinii. — Max  Leichtlin’s  Lily  is  less 
seldom  seen  in  gardens  than  it  ought  to  be,  consider¬ 
ing  its  handsome  appearance.  The  stems  vary  from 
18  in.  to  36  in.  in  height,  are  furnished  with  nume¬ 
rous  linear-lanceolate  leaves,  and  terminate  in  a 
short  raceme  of  large  and  showy  flowers.  The 
latter  have  widely  spreading  segments,,  revolute  at 
the  tips,  and  of  a  clear,  bright  yellow  spotted  with 
blackish-purple  on  the  lower  two-thirds  of  their 
length.  It  has  been  flowering  finely  in  a  bed  of 
Rhododendrons  at  Kew. 

Callijihoe  involucrata. — The  flowers  of  this 
North  American  perennial  are  large  and  showy,  deep 
purple,  and  often  measuring  2  in.  across.  Although 
closely  allied  to  Malva  the  habit  and  general  appear¬ 
ance  is  quite  different.  The  stems  are  procumbent, 
rising  at  the  ends,  and  the  flowers  arise  from  the 
axils  of  the  roundish  or  reniform,  three  to  five  parted 
leaves.  Propagation  is  effected  by  means  of  cuttings 
and  seeds. 

Inula  Hookeri. — In  good  soil  this  composite 
attains  a  height  of  12  in.  to  24  m.,  but  great  vigour 
does  not  particularly  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
plant.  The  head  is  furnished  with  long,  slender, 
yellow,  and  often  twisted  rays,  while  the  bracts 
surrounding  it  are  densely  clothed  with  long,  rusty, 
woolly  hairs.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Sikkim 
Himalayas,  and  is  of  the  easiest  culture  and  readily 
increased  by  division. 

Kniphofia  Macowani. — MacOwan’s  Flame  Flower 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  dwarfest,  although  not  the 
boldest  or  most  stately.  The  leaves  are  narrow  and 
relatively  short,  while  the  flower  scapes  are  only  12  in. 
to  18  in.  high,  and  terminate  in  a  close  raceme  of 
orange-red  flowers.  Those  who  are  fond  of  this 
class  of  plants  should  not  omit  to  add  MacOwan’s 
species  to  their  collection.  A  covering  of  dry  leaves 
round  the  crown  of  the  plant  would  do  much  to  keep 
it  safe  in  winter. 

Tritonia  Pottsii. — The  flowers  of  this  beautiful 
species  have  not  the  long,  spreading  segments  of 
Crocosmia  aurea,  better  known  under  the  name 
of  Tritonia  aurea,  but  what  they  lack  in  size  they 
gain  in  their  rich  orange-scarlet  colour  and  greater 
number.  The  plant  proves  perfectly  hardy  in  the 
south  of  England,  and  is  really  handsome  during  the 
late  summer  and  autumn  months.  The  bulb-like 
corms  produce  offsets  in  abundance,  by  which  the 
plant  may  be  propagated.  It  is  easily  grown  in  well* 


drained  good  garden  soil,  but  likes  plenty  of  moisture 
during  the  summer  months. 

Saponaria  officinalis  flore  pleno.  —  The 
double-flowered  form  of  the  common  Soapwort  is 
not  to  be  despised  while  flowering  during  the  summer 
months.  The  ordinary  single  form  is  also  a  beautiful 
and  free-flowering  plant  when  grown  in  gravelly  soil, 
with  perhaps  a  good  supply  of  underground  mois¬ 
ture.  The  double  flowers  last  longer,  and  are  of  a 
soft,  pale  purple. 

Sedum  spectabile. — The  ease  with  which  this 
can  be  grown,  and  the  uses  to  which  it  can  be  put, 
either  as  a  border  or  rockwork  plant  or  for  culture 
in  pots,  should  secure  it  a  place  in  every  garden, 
The  pots  could  be  introduced  to  the  conservatory 
during  September,  or  stood  about  upon  balconies, 
terraces,  and  similar  placee.  It  well  repays  good 
cultural  treatment  under  any  circumstances. 

WATERING  &  SYRINGING, 

ITS  USE  AND  ABUSE.* 

The  subject  of  this  paper  is  when,  how,  and  to 
what  degree  should  watering  and  syringing  be  applied 
to  plants  and  fruits, under  glass  in  general.  We  will  take 
plants  first,  though  I  intend  the  lion’s  share  of  thought 
to  be  given  to  fruits,  as  the  bulk  of  plants  are 
treated  now-a-days  as  annuals  of  the  conservatory 
and  stove,  for  furnishing  and  decorative  purposes. 
Therefore  any  indiscreet  use  of  water  among  plants 
is  not  likely  to  produce  quite  so  much  vexation  as  in 
the  case  of  a  spoiled  crop  of  Melons,  Grapes,  or 
Peaches,  or  abatch  of  forced  Strawberries.  Of  course, 
I  advocate  the  happy  medium  to  all  subjects,  and  I  do 
not  forget  that  whatever  the  special  feature  of  a  garden, 
whether  it  be  Orchids  or  Ferns,  ornamental  foliage 
or  bulbous  plants,  if  either  are  a  favoured  class,  they 
of  necessity  demand  the  first  and  strictest  attention, 
the  only  difference  being  that  whatever  goes  short 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  fruit  must  be  supplied 
for  the  table,  and  as  free  from  defects  as  is  possible 
to  have  it.  If  the  fruits  are  not  satisfactory,  depend 
upon  it  flowers  will  lose  their  brightness  in  the  eyes 
of  employers.  This,  then,  is  my  reason  for  the 
assertion  that  fruits  hold  the  premier  position  over 
plants. 

First  we  will  notice  soft-wooded  plants,  or  green¬ 
house  annuals,  the  majority  of  which  delight  in  a 
moisture-laden  atmosphere  during  their  season  of 
growth,  and  a  light  shading  in  sunny  weather.  Cel- 
osias,  Cinerarias,  Primulas,  Calceolarias,  and  many 
others  of  this  class  are  benefited  by  having  their 
foliage  judiciously  moistened  at  closing  time.  The 
weather,  of  course,  should  always  be  considered  in 
determining  the  degree  of  syringing,  either  to  plants 
or  fruits-,  and  let  me  here  remark  that  I  strongly 
advise  a  much  lighter  mode  of  syringing  than  we  are 
sometimes  accustomed  to  see.  I  do  not  underrate 
the  importance  and  advantages  of  a  free  use  of  the 
syringe  on  all  favourable  occasions,  but  let  the  free 
use  be  tempered  by  discretion.  Imagine  a  man 
dashing  at  a  batch  of  Primulas  or  Cinerarias  almost 
as  hard  as  he  would  the  occupants  of  a  Peach  house, 
for  then  in  a  few  days  after,  if  the  weather  should 
be  unfavourable,  bruised  and  damaged  leaves  would 
be  prevalent ;  and  yet,  he  may  have  only  syringed 
them.  My  faith  in  the  good  results  of  syringing  soft- 
wooded  plants  is  to  the  extent  of  gently  applying  the 
water  in  the  form  of  a  spray.  Not  long  ago  I  saw  an 
opposite  extreme.  Now  I  think  all  who  have  charge 
of  Orchids  will  agree  that  a  judicious  use  of  the 
syringe  with  clean  water,  two  or  three  times  daily,  is 
the  very  best  means  of  watering  whole  houses  of 
these  beauties  of  nature,  with  an  occasional  immer¬ 
sion  of  the  compost,  whether  it  be  moss,  or  peat,  or 
both  combined. 

Ferns. 

Though  these  are  a  moisture-loving  family,  I  am 
strictly  opposed  to  the  practice  of  heavily  syringing 
them  overhead.  I  thoroughly  believe  in  having  the 
atmosphere  frequently  charged  with  moisture  with 
the  syringe  about  the  plants,  and  in  every  conceivable 
nook  and  corner.  Todea  superba,  and  its  close  allies, 
are  my  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  not  syringing  Ferns 
overhead,  unless  very  sparingly  done  after  a  hot  day. 
Shading  by  some  favoured  means  from  the  influence 
of  bright  sun  for  eight  months  out  of  twelve  is,  I 
think,  essential  to  the  welfare  of  Ferns. 

Hard-Wooded  Plants. 

Now  for  a  brief  glance  at  hard-wooded  greenhouse 
plants.  These  are,  generally  speaking,  understood-to 
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be  rather  difficult  to  manage.  But  from  what  source 
■does  this  impression  arise  ?  Is  it  indeed  a  fact  that 
they  are  really  so  difficult  to  grow,  that  we  as 
gardeners  feel  justified  in  condemning  them  as  un¬ 
worthy  of  notice  ?  Or  is  it  because  of  the  wholesale 
mania  of  the  fashions  of  this  age  for  cut-flowers  in 
rooms,  which  has  brought  them  down  to  such  a  low 
ebb,  and  well  nigh  ousted  them  from  our  midst  ?  This 
atter  is,  I  believe,  one  cause  of  defective  cultivation  ; 
and  if  so,  here  is  the  key  to  the  whole  matter.  We 
are  not  sufficiently  versed  in  their  simple  require¬ 
ments,  because  they  do  not  supply  the  demands  for 
eut-flower  decoration.  Camellias  do  still  hold 
their  own,  Azaleas  partly  so  ;  but  these  owe  their 
existence  possibly  because  they  supply  the  wants  of 
fashion,  by  adorning  dead  bodies  and  their  graves  ; 
and  I  sometimes  think  that  if  flowers  were  only 
brought  into  requisition  when  the  life  of  a  person 
had  been  a  fitting  resemblance  to  the  purity  of 
flowers,  there  would  be  but  a  small  demand,  there¬ 
fore  we  owe  gratitude  to  fashion  for  the  popularity 
of  some  of  our  best  hard-wooded  subjects. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject  culturally,  what  is  the 
cause  of  so  many  miserably  grown  specimens  of 
Heaths  and  Epacris  and  Azaleas,  Chorizemas, 
Libonias,  etc.  ?  In  private  gardens  where  they  are 
permitted  a  place  I  find  there  is  a  prevailing  idea 
amongst  the  majority  of  under  gardeners  that  the 
family  of  Heaths  and  Azaleas  must  not  be  watered 
until  the  pots  ring  as  though  they  were  empty. 
This  to  me  is  a  serious  and  mistaken  notion,  and  the 
sooner  we  do  our  best  to  stamp  o"ut  such  belief  and 
to  advise  some  more  reliable  guide,  the  earlier  I 
think  we  are  likely  to  see  better  examples  of  this 
beautiful  race  of  plants  in  private  collections.  Too 
scanty  a  supply  of  water  at  the  roots  has,  I  believe, 
been  the  cause  of  the  majority  of  unsightly  objects. 
Some  may  say  the  opposite  is  the  more  likely  cause. 
Well!  I  beg  to  differ.  My  belief,  which  is  formed 
by  observation  and  a  love  of  these  plants,  is,  that 
they  are  more  frequently  than  otherwise  allowed  to 
go  unwatered  several  days  after  they  require  it,  the 
result  being  that  the  very  small  fibrous  feeders  be¬ 
come  withered  and  die;  and  when  water  is  applied, 
and  that  liberally,  it  may  be  too  late.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  a  partial  shedding  of  the  foliage  takes 
place,  and  as  time  goes  on  (if  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  inexperienced)  the  same  treatment  is  repeated, 
and  the  ultimate  result  is  death. 

I  have  recently  had  to  deal  with  two  houses 
almost  full  of  such  plants  ;  many  have  been  con¬ 
signed  to  the  fire,  and  many  which  remain  are 
hardly  worth  shelter  ;  but  every  plant  has  been 
overhauled  since  June,  and  the  change  of  colour  in 
those  plants,  and  which  is  already  giving  evidence 
in  their  favour,  has  pleasantly  surprised  me  though 
I  expected  it  in  some  degree.  I  ho  more  believe  in 
a  Heath  or  Azalea  becoming  dry,  or  any  hard- 
wooded  plants,  than  that  forest  trees  should  all  be 
lifted  and  stored  away  in  winter.  My  advice  on 
this  point  then  is,  never  allow  the  plants  to  become 
dry  at  the  roots.  Syringe  Camellias  and  Azaleas 
all  the  year  round,  except  when  in  bloom  ;  Heaths 
and  Epacris  syringe  only  during  the  period  of  early 
growth.  Soot  water  given  alternately  with  other 
manures  is  beneficial  to  Camellias  after  flower  buds 
are  formed,  but  not  during  the  period  of  growth,  as 
it  causes  soft  wood,  which  will  only  produce  buds  of 
short  duration,  and  which  will  fall  undeveloped. 

Stove  Plants. 

Dracaenas  are  a  class  of  fplants  which  usually 
come  in  for  a  more  liberal  amount  of  water  from 
the  syringe  than  is  good  for  them.  That  they  grow 
and  thrive  under  a  fairly  free  use  of  the  syringe 
cannot  be  denied,  yet  if  anyone  will  test  the  matter 
for  himself  he  will  find  that  Dracaenas  will  retain  their 
foliage  much  longer  under  the  practice  of  cleansing 
by  the  sponge  than  they  do  by  excessive  syringing. 
But  do  I  hear  some  say,  we  cannot  spare  the  time 
for  sponging  ?  If  so,  my  answer  is  that  you  are 
compelled  to  sponge,  or  have  dirty  plants.  Syringe 
as  you  will  it  increases  the  needy  sponging,  rather 
than  diminishes  it.  Crotons  you  cannot  very  well 
injure  by  the  syringing  mode  of  cleansing;  but 
examine  the  difference  in  the  two  plants  just  named. 
The  foliage  of  Crotons  is  so  constructed  that  it 
throws  off  any  amount  of  water,  while  Dracmnas 
will  conduct  the  water  direct  to  each  leaf  axil,  and 
you  only  need  to  examine  them  after  the  customary 
deluge  to  find  that  each  leaf  is  converted  into  a  sort 
of  reservoir  at  the  base. 

The  Eucharis  Lily  is  smother  of  those  subject^ 


which  become  abused  by  a  too  liberal  use  of  water, 
or  it  may  be  the  opposite  extreme  of  drying  off,  a 
system  that  a  few  years  ago  found  favour  in  the  minds 
of  many.  But  this,  which  I  arn  disposed  to  call  a 
mad  practice,  is  I  believe,  almost  put  aside.  The 
Eucharis  does  require  large  quantities  of  water, 
providing  the  temperature  in  which  the  plants  grow 
is  well  maintained,  and  that  the  soil  is  moderately 
porous.  Anything  like  a  stagnant  compost,  aggra¬ 
vated  further  by  a  low  temperature,  are  the  most 
favourable  conditions  for  an  attack  of  the  ao-ealled 
Eucharis  mite,  a  creature.  I  never  fear,  so  long  aa 
the  required  treatment  is  .accorded  the  plants. 
Therefore, "syringing  of  plants  with  discretion  is  bene- 
ficial,  outside  that  limit  it  becomes  abusive, 

(To  be  continued.) 
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WHAT  IS  A  FRUIT  OR  A 

VEGETABLE  ? 

NoTiciNoin  your  issue  of  September  5th,  pp.  4  and  5, 
as  to  what  is  a  fruit  or  a  vegetable,  Tomatos  and 
Cucumbers  being  alluded  to,  also  as  to  how  they  should 
be  classed  at  exhibitions,  I  myself  have  never  seen  the 
Tomato  staged  with  a  collection  of  fruits,  neither 
should  I  think  of  doing  so.  As  a  general  rule, 
we  see  them  staged  with  good  collections  of  vege¬ 
tables,  which  I  consider  carries  considerable  weight 
in  those  exhibits,  providing  they  are  good.  Neither 
have  I  seen  a  collection  of  vegetables  disqualified 
through  the  Tomato  being  admitted,  when  judged 
by  practical  men.  I  have  staged  three  collections 
recently,  each  time  including  a  good  brace  of  Cu¬ 
cumbers,  and  a  good  dish  of  Tomatos,  and  secured 
three  first  prizes.  Considering  the  different  ways 
the  Tomato  is  used,  and  consumed  as  a  vegetable, 
my  decided  opinion  is  that  it  is  a  vegetable,  and  not 
a  fruit. — J.  Carter,  Wombourn  Gardens,  Wolverhampton . 

The  Tomato,  I  consider,  has  only  two  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  be  classed  as  a  fruit,  namely,  because  it  is 
the  produce  of  the  plant,  and  secondly,  on  account  of 
its  colour,  and  in  this  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole 
range  of  the  finer  fruits  that  can  excel  the  Tomato  in 
its  beautiful  glowing  crimson.  This  is  where  exhi¬ 
bitors  are  betrayed  by  admitting  them  into  their 
fruit  trays  ;  but  exhibitors  are  not  alone  in  this 
respect  by  any  means.  Amusing  cases  have  come 
under  my  own  personal  knowledge  where  friends 
have  been  led  to  purchase  them  by  their  charming 
colour  alone.  Quality  or  taste  is  the  predominating 
factor  which  consigns  all  to  a  proper  place.  Toma¬ 
tos  are  acid  and  pungent  in  taste,  and  I  unhesitat¬ 
ingly  pronounce  them  a  vegetable,  more  fitted  for  the 
culinary  department,  such  as  for  soups,  sauces, 
salads,  pickles  and  other  savory  dishes,  hot  or  cold, 
cooked  or  raw.  Their  want  of  a  sufficient  amount 
of  saccharine  matter,  or  sugar,  prevents  them  com¬ 
peting  with  the  commoner  pastry  fruits,  as  the 
Strawberry,  Gooseberry,  Apple,  Pear,  etc.,  leaving 
out  the  higher  dessert  fruits,  such  as  Grapes,  Figs, 
Peaches,  Melons,  and  others.  ‘-J.  F.”  is  a  capital 
vegetable  expositor,  knowing  how  to  steer  clear  of  the 
botanical  and  public  expressions. — B.L. 

SEEDLING  CARNATIONS. 

Mr.  William  Wardell  has  sent  me  from  Luton,  on 
two  occasions,  a  collection  of  blooms  of  his  fancy 
Carnations,  as  he  states  in  a  letter  accompanying 
them,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  me  to  see  what 
he  is  doing  in  the  way  of  producing  novel  colours  in 
this  class  of  Carnations,  one  in  which  he  takes  the 
greatest  interest.  Every  season  Mr.  Wardell  raises 
many  hundreds  of  seedlings — he  obtains  the  best 
seeds  he  can  procure,  and  perhaps  in  growing  and 
blooming  his  plants  in  the  open  border,  gets  more 
genuine  pleasure  out  of  growing  his  Carnations  than 
any  other  person  in  the  county  in  which  he  resides. 
In  the  collection  there  are  nearly  100  blooms,  all 
fully  double,  and  beginning  with  pure  white  seifs, 
they  run  up  through  many  gradations  of  colour  and 
variations  in  combinations  and  markings  to  rich  deep 
maroon  seifs. 

Some  of  the  Fancies  have  slaty  blue  grounds  of 
various  shades,  with  stripes  of  various  colours,  bright 
carmine  preponderating ;  and  they  are  extremely 
showy.  Mr.  Wardell  grows  nothing  in  pots,  but  all 
in  the  open  ground.  He  does  not  thin  out  his  flowers, 
nor  card  or  dress  them  in  any  way  ;  they  grow  and 
bloom  according  to  their  own  bent,  and  make  his 
garden  a  true  Carnation  parterre.  He  can  cut  hun¬ 
dreds  of  flowers  without  any  difficulty,  and  many  a 
friend  experiences  the  delight  of  receiving  a  bunch. 


There  is  one  great  advantage  in  growing  Carnations 
in  this  way — there  is  an  overflow  of  bloom,  enough  and 
to  spare — and  others  can  participate  in  the  pleasure 
a  sight  of  pretty  flowers  can  impart,  Mr,  Wardell 
sows  in  autumn  and  spring  bo.h,  and  there  is  a  long 
and  plentiful  succession  of  flowers  during  the  bloom 
Ing  season.—  R.  D. 

_  _ 

THE  VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 


A  meetins  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  was  held  at  Chis¬ 
wick,  on  the  3rd  inst.,  when  the  collections  of 
Potatos,  Turnips,  Runner  Beans,  and  Tomatos 
growing  in  the  gardens  were  examined.  Of  Potatos 
the  crop  in  general  was  found  to  be  inferior,  the 
tubers  large  and  coarse,  and  most  of  the  varieties 
greatly  diseased.  The  following  sorts  were  selected 
by  the  Committee  for  appearance,  cropping,  etc., 
and  then  cooked: — Malshanger  Kidney  (Kneller), 
Radclyffe  Kidney  (Selby),  The  Gentleman  (Veitch), 
Lord  Salisbury  (Wiles),  The  Times  (Ross),  Elling¬ 
ton’s  Prolific  (Ellington),  Seedling  (Studd),  Mottled 
Beauty  (Wiles),  Market  Favourite  (Ellington), 
Crawley  Prizetaker  (Cheal),  and  Renown  (Nye) 
Mottled  Beauty,  Ellington’s  Prolific,  and  Crawley 
Prizetaker  receiving  three  marks  (xx  x)  each. 

Of  Turnips,  forty-eight  lots  were  grown,  the 
following  receiving  x  x  x  : — The  Early  Milan  (Veitch, 
Benary,  Harrison),  the  Early  White  Strapleaf 
American  Stone  (Vilmorin),  the  Large  White  Globe 
Purple-Top  (Vilmorin),  the  Large  Green  Globe  (Vil¬ 
morin),  and  Early  Snow  Ball  (Veitch). 

Scarlet  and  other  Runner  Beans. — Forty-four  lots, 
These  were  found  to  be  scarcely  in  condition  for 
examination,  with  few  exceptions.  A  First-class 
Certificate  was  awarded  to  Sutton's  Tender  and  True 
— a  Runner  Bean  of  the  dwarf  kidney  section,  with 
fine,  long,  straight  pods. 

Tomatos. — Of  these  117  lots  were  grown  under 
glass,  the  following  receiving  x  x  x  : — Golden  Sunrise 
(Veitch,  Barr,  Daniels),  Golden  Nugget  (Sutton) 
Italian  Wonder  (Hooper), 


Gardening  Miscellany. 


IS  SOIL  INEXHAUSTIBLE? 

The  American  Agriculturist  practically  says  no. 
This  is  how  it  arrives  at  this  conclusion : — • 
“  One  foot  in  depth  of  a  fairly  good  agricultural 
soil  contains  4,000  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  8,000 
pounds  of  potash,  16,000  pounds  of  nitrogen  and 
lime,  magnesia,  soda,  chlorine,  sulphur  and  silica 
to  afford  food  for  all  the  crops  which  these 
three  elements  can  feed  per  acre.  After  farmers,  by 
careful  and  skilful  cultivation,  have  exhausted  all 
this  great  store  of  plant  food  in  the  uppermost  foot 
of  this  soil,  which  will  require  several  centuries,  will 
the  soil  be  exhausted  ?  Not  at  all.  As  the  land  is 
gradually  changed  into  vegetable  growth,  and  the 
surface  is  removed  as  farm  crops,  as  it  gradually 
deepens,  the  subsoil  which  contains  the  very  same 
elements  becomes  fitted  for  plant  food.  And  thus 
the  imperishable  nature  of  matter  applies  to  the  soil, 
which  can  never  be  exhausted  during  all  the  ages 
which  are  to  come.  All  that  mankind  has  to  do  is 
to  use  its  arts,  under  the  instruction  of  science,  to 
develop  this  latent  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  to  go  on 
feeding  the  human  race  until  the  end,  if  an  end  ever 
shall  come,  when  the  earth  will  no  longer  exist  as  a 
fit  habitation  for  mankind." 

CHELONE  BARBATA. 

In  the  happily-reviving  taste  for  herbaceous  plants 
this  old-fashioned  perennial  should  not  be  overlooked. 
It  comes  freely  from  seed,  and  once  established,  holds 
on  most  persistently.  At  the  foot  of  a  hedge  or  paling, 
or  anywhere  where  it  can  have  something  to  cling  to 
for  support,  it  is  happy.  The  long  slender  racemes 
of  coral  flowers  make  it  a  most  charming  subject 
to  use  for  filling  tall  epergnes,  and,  if  tastefully  mixed 
with  asparagus  foliage,  it  is  as  bright  and  graceful  a 
thing  as  th:  most  fastidious  could  wish. — Deticniensis, 

LABURNUM  TREES  |N  TOWNS. 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  the  pods  of  this,  one  of  the 
very  best  ornamental  town  trees  w;  have,  should  be 
rather  poisonous,  Scarcely  a  year  passes  in  this 
locality  but  emetics  have  to  be.  given  to  chfldrerj 
through  eating  them,  go  where  \y§  may  in  mo§ 
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suburban  towns,  Laburnums  are  planted  in  extra¬ 
vagant  profusion,  overhanging  balustrades,  boundary 
walls,  and  public  causeways  where  children  are  con¬ 
tinually  passing.  It  is  but  natural  that  their  in¬ 
quisitive  little  heads  should  prompt  the  hands  to 
pick  them  up,  and  taste  what  the  pods  or  their  con¬ 
tents  are  like.  Gardeners  and  planters  are  not 
wholly  exempt  from  blame  in  advocating  the  planting 
of  them  ;  but  this  is,  I  presume,  because  they  are  so 
cheaply  raised,  and  will  flatter  the  occupiers  or 
owners  by  the  sight  of  their  pendulous  golden 
flotvers. — B.  L. 


LIMONIA  TRIFOLIAT  A. 

On  some  parts  of  the  Continent  this  Japanese  shrub 
flowers  and  fruits  very  freely  in  the  open  air. 
Hitherto  it  has  fruited  very  sparingly  or  not  at  all  in 
this  country.  Notwithstanding  the  bad  summer  a 
specimen  in  the  collection  at  Kew  is  now  bearing  a 
number  of  fruits.  At  present  they  are  globular, 
green,  and  about  the  size  of  large  marbles  ;  when 
ripe  they  are  orange-yellow,  and  about  i.Jin.  in  dia¬ 
meter,  but  whether  the  fruits  in  question  will  ripen 
here  remains  to  be  seen.  Until  recently  it  has  been 
grown  under  the  name  of  Citrus  trifoliata,  or  the 
Three-leaved  Orange,  but  has  now  been  determined 
to  be  a  species  of  Limonia.  Pseudaegle  sepiaria  is 
also  a  synonym,  and  judging  from  the  latter  name  it 
is  “evidently  used  for  making  hedges  in  its  native 
country.  The  strong  axillary  spines  and  the  inter¬ 
lacing  nature  of  the  branches  would  render  it 
serviceable  for  this  purpose,  but  its  growth  at  least 
in  this  country  is  slow.  The  three  leaflets  are 
elliptic,  or  sometimes  the  lateral  ones  are  obovate, 
and  always  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  common 
Orange.  The  past  winter  was  sufficiently  severe  to 
test  its  hardiness  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  at 
at  least,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  have  suffered  in  the 
slightest.  As  the  plants  in  British  gardens  get  older 
possibly  they  may  fruit  more  freely. 


MAULE'S  QUINCE. 

Every  collection  of  shrubs  should  contain  a  few 
specimens  of  Cydonia  Maulei,  otherwise  known  as 
Py-rus  Maulei.  It  is  altogether  of  dwarfer  and  more 
compact  habit  than  C.  japonica,  but  like  that  may 
be  grown  either  in  the  bush  form  or  on  walls.  A  low 
terrace  wall  u-ould  be  most  suitable  for  it  as  the 
surface  would  be  covered.  Small  spaces  could  often 
be  found  for  it  in  the  angles  between  larger  wall 
plants,  and  such  an  arrangement  would  be  produc¬ 
tive  of  good  effects,  both  in  the  spring  when  the 
stems  are  covered  with  their  clusters  of  bright  red 
flowers,  or  in  the  autumn  when  laden  with  globular, 
clear  yellow  fruits  about  the  size  of  a  large  plum. 
The  strong  and  durable  perfume  of  the  fruit  is 
remarkable,  a  few  of  them  being  sufficient  to  scent  a 
large  room.  The  fruit  even  when  mature  is  too  acid 
to  make  it  pleasant  eating,  but  it  has  been  made  into 
an  agreeable  conserve.  It  may  be  propagated  from 
suckers  in  the  same  way  as  the  Japan  Quince. 


THE  SERVIAN  RAMON  Dl  A. 

This  pretty  little  Gesnerwort  is  not  by  any  means 
so  common  or  popular  as  the  Pyrenean  species 
(Ramondia  pyrenaica),  but  there  seems  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  find  its  way  into  every  select 
collection  of  plants.  Probably  the  best  way  to  pre¬ 
serve  it  until  it  becomes  more  common,  would  be  to 
grow  it  in  pots  in  a  cold  frame  or  hardy  plant  house. 
The  botanical  name  of  the  plant  under  notice  is 
R.  serbica,  but  it  may  occasionally  be  found  under 
the  names  of  Iancaea,  or  Iankaea  Heldreichii.  The 
true  form  of  Ramondia  is  best  typified  by 
R.  pyrenaica,  which  has  rotate  flowers  somewhat 
similar  in  shape  to  those  of  a  Verbascum ;  but  the 
plant  under  notice  has  four-parted,  bell-shaped, 
yellow  flowers.  The  segments  are  obovate  and 
about  equal  in  size,  and  borne  one  or  two  together  on 
a  scape.  The  leaves  are  ovate,  entire,  covered  above 
with  silky  white  hairs,  and  with  rusty,  woolly  hairs 
beneath,  and  arranged  in  radical  rosettes,  covering 
the  soil  in  which  the  plant  is  grown  much  in  the 
same  way  as  in  R.  pyrenaica,  only  smaller.  The 
plant  is  a  native  of  Thessaly  in  Turkey,  and  also  in 
Greece.  We  noted  the  plant  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 

POLYGONUM  CAPITATUM. 

There  are  about  150  species  of  Polygonum,  some  of 
which  are  British,  but  others  have  been  brought 
frojn  various  parts  of  the  world  to  enrich  our 


collections.  Many  of  them  are  difficult  to  dis¬ 
tinguish,  but  the  plant  under  notice  is  remarkably 
distinct,  and  the  pity  is  that  it  is  not  perfectly  hardy. 
It  comes  from  Northern  India,  and  may  be  grown  in 
a  cool  greenhouse,  or  frame  where  severe  frosts  are 
excluded.  During  the  summer  months  it  may  do 
duty  on  the  rockery,  where  the  slender,  procumbent 
or  trailing  stems  cover  the  ground  in  an  effective 
way.  Cuttings  should  be  taken  and  rooted,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  stock  in  case  a  severe  winter  should 
kill  the  old  plants.  Seeds  sometimes  ripen,  and 
dropping  about,  come  up  the  following  year  of  their 
own  accord.  The  flowers  are  pink  and  borne  in 
small  dense  heads  on  peduncles  arising  from  the 
axils  of  the  upper  leaves.  The  latter  are  small,  neat, 
and  ovate  or  elliptic,  and  marked  with  a  conspicuous 
V-shaped  purple  blotch.  The  plant  may  be  seen  in 
the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest 
Hill. 


LILIUM  CANDIDUM. 

This  fine  old-fashioned  Lily  is  a  good  thing  when  well 
done,  but  it  is  very  often  planted  altogether  too  late  in 
the  season.  Practically,  it  hardly  ever  has  a  period 
of  rest.  No  sooner  has  the  flower  stalk  withered 
than  the  bulb  is  at  work  again  producing  its  radical 
leaves.  Hence  it  is  that  it  should  always  be  planted 
in  August — certainly  not  later  than  September. 
When  planted  deep  it  is  well  to  let  it  alone  for  a  few 
years,  for  it  does  not  like  being  disturbed.  It  loves 
the  sun,  and  should  be  placed  where  it  gets  the 
morning  sun  ;  if  not,  it  stretches  itself  out  in  an 
ungainly  fashion  to  catch  the  warm  and  quickening 
embraces  of  Old  Sol. — Devoniensis. 

_  0  »  r 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


Miltonia  Bluntii  Lubberslana. 

The  pseudobulbs  of  this  plant  are  oblong,  greenish- 
yellow  like  most  of  the  Miltonias,  and  spring  from 
rhizomes  that  are  inclined  to  run  like  those  of 
Oncidium  flexuosum.  The  scape  is  about  12  in.  to 
15  in.  high,  and  bears  four  to  six  flowers.  The  sepals 
are  oblong-lanceolate,  spreading,  and  heavily  marked 
with  purple  blotches,  that  run  together  in  masses  on 
a  yellowish  or  dirty  white  ground.  The  petals  are 
much  broader,  with  a  small  portion  of  a  clear  purple 
at  the  base,  and  otherwise  similar  to  the  sepals.  The 
lip  is  a  conspicuous  organ,  with  a  large  orbicular 
emarginate  lamina,  reflexed  at  the  sides,  and  suffused 
with  pale  rose  on  a  white  ground ;  the  basal  portion 
is  purple,  with  some  brownish-purple  bands  around 
and  in  front  of  the  five-ridged  crest.  A  specimen  was 
exhibited  by  Baron  Schroder  (gardener,  Mr.  Ballan- 
tine),  The  Dell,  Egham,  at  the  Drill  Hall,  on  the  8th 
inst.,  when  a  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded  it. 

Mormodes  buccinator  aurea. 

In  this  we  have  a  beautiful  variety  with  golden- 
yellow  sepals  and  petals,  and  a  lemon-yellow  lip  and 
column.  The  sepals  are  lanceolate  and  reflexed, 
with  the  upper  one  again  incurved.  The  petals  are 
much  broader,  connivent,  and  arch  over  the  column. 
The  lip  is  bifid,  strongly  revolute  at  the  sides,  and 
curved  up  against  the  column  as  in  other  species. 
The  peculiar  form  of  the  lip  of  this  Orchid  has 
earned  for  it  the  name  of  the  "  trumpeter.”  ABotanical 
Certificate  was  awarded  a  specimen  shown  at  the 
Drill  Hall,  on  the  8th  inst.,  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  & 
Co.,  Clapton. 

Catasetum  fimbriatum. 

This  is  evidently  a  highly  variable  species,  both  as 
to  colour  and  form.  A  male  plant  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  H.  Low  &  Co.,  at  the  Drill  Hall,  on  the  8th 
inst.  A  male  and  a  female  plant  were  also  shown  by 
W.  Wright,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Parrott),  Den¬ 
mark  Hill.  The  female  plant  bore  two  buds  of  what 
evidently  were  male  flowers  on  the  upper  portion  of 
the  raceme,  so  that  the  plant  practically  speaking 
was  monaecious,  while  the  male  plant  was 
diaecioi^.  The  sepals  of  the  male  plant  are  lanceo¬ 
late,  the  lateral  ones  being  reflexed,  and  all  are 
minutely  dotted  with  purple  on  a  greenish-yellow 
straw-coloured  ground.  The  petals  are  elliptic, 
acuminate,  and  more  conspicuously  spotted  with 
crimson-purple  on  a  pale  ground.  The  lip  is  large, 
somewhat  three-lobed,  pale  green,  and  shallowly 
fringed  all  round  the  margin,  with  a  wide,  shallow 
and  bluntly  conical  spur-like  process  behind  ;  th? 
small  terminal  lobe  ends  in  an  entire  recurved  tip. 
The  female  flowers  are  considerably  different  and 


less  ornamental.  The  sepals  are  short,  ovate,  re¬ 
flexed,  and  green,  spotted  with  purple  on  the  upper 
half.  The  petals  are  smaller,  green,  and  spotted  with 
purple  at  the  very  apex  only.  The  lip  is  slipper-like 
or  pouched,  fleshy,  green,  and  shallowly  toothed 
round  the  edge,  with  a  small,  recurved  tip.  The 
column  is  short,  stout,  and  green.  Each  of  the  two 
exhibitors  received  a  Botanical  Certificate  for  it. 

Cattleya  granulosa  Dijanceana. 

The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  variety  are  of  a  pale, 
shining  brown.  The  lateral  sepals  are  strongly 
falcate  ;  while  the  spathulate,  subfalcate  petals  are 
netted  with  darker  veins.  The  lip  is  remarkably 
small  and  three-lobed,  the  tubular  portion  and  the 
crenate  lateral  lobes  being  white  ;  the  terminal  lobe 
is  narrowly  wedge-shaped,  with  a  long  claw,  bifid, 
purple,  and  covered  all  over  with  tubercular  out¬ 
growths  of  moderate  size,  which  are  suggestive  of 
the  specific  name.  A  Botanical  Certificate  was 
awarded  it  when  shown  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co., 
St.  Albans,  at  the  Drill  Hall,  on  the  8th  inst. 

Dendrobium  leucolophotum. 

This  beautiful  Dendrobium  was  introduced  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  in  18S2,  from  the  Malayan 
Archipelago.  Since  then  it  has  been  found  again, 
but  this  time  in  Northern  Queensland,  one  of  the 
native  habitats  of  D.  Phalaenopsis,  with  which  it  is 
closely  allied.  The  flowers  are  however  smaller, 
resembling  those  of  D.  bigibbum.  At  first  sight  one 
might  consider  it  a  white  form  of  the  latter,  but  the 
stout  ribbed  stems  preclude  that  idea.  Moreover, 
the  flowers  are  produced  in  long  pendulous  racemes 
from  the  nodes  near  the  top  of  the  old  and  leafless 
stems  but  not  so  nearly  terminal  as  in  that  species. 
The  affinity  with  D.  superbiens  is  also  close,  so  that 
the  four  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  very 
natural  group.  The  flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  white, 
with  the  throat  of  the  lip  green,  and  the  upper  part 
covered  with  short,  fringed  lamellae  or  coarse  hairs. 
A  fine  illustration  in  the  Lindenia,  pi.  291  shows  a 
raceme  bearing  nineteen  fully  expanded  flowers,  and 
several  unopened  buds.  The  species  has  for  some 
time  been  considered  rare,  but  possibly  it  may 
become  more  plentiful  at  no  distant  date.  If  so,  it  is 
sure  to  become  a  favourite  with  growers  who  place 
a  high  value  upon  the  other  beautiful  kinds  above 
mentioned.  It  is  probable  that  similar  cultural 
treatment  will  suit  all  of  them. 

SOCIETIES. 

National  Chrysanthemum,  September  gth  and  10 tli. 
— The  early  autumn  exhibition  of  this  society  was 
held  in  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster,  on  the 
above  dates,  and  the  competition  in  a  few  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  classes  was  very  keen.  Dahlias, 
however,  were  by  far  the  most  conspicuous  feature 
of  the  show.  Gladioli  and  miscellaneous  exhibits 
made  up  the  rest.  The  best  flowered  and  the  most 
effectively  arranged  group  of  Chrysanthemums  was 
that  of  Messrs.  Reid  &  Borneman,  Sydenham 
Nurseries,  which  included  a  considerable  number  of 
early-blooming  Japanese  varieties.  Mr.  E.  Vince, 
London  Cemetery,  Highgate,  was  second  with  a  less 
effectively  arranged  group.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones, 
Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham,  was  third  with  a  good 
group,  but  several  of  his  plants  were  only  partly  in 
bloom.  An  extra  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Norman 
Davis,  Lilford  Road  Nurseries,  Camberwell.  For 
six  plants  in  pots  Mr.  E.  Vince  was  first,  and 
Mr.  W.  Wells,- Earlswood,  Redhill,  second.  In  the 
class  for  a  collection  of  cut  flowers  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  Mr.  R.  Owen,  Maidenhead,  was  first  with  a 
fine  exhibit  including  twelve  or  more  English  raised 
seedlings,  mostly  of  Japanese  kinds.  Mr,  T.  S. 
Ware,  Tottenham,  was  second,  showing  thirty-six 
large  bunches,  mostly  of  Pompons.  Mr.  E.  F. 
Such,  Maidenhead,  was  third  ;  and  an  extra  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  E.  Vince.  Mr.  B.  Calvert, 
gardener  to  J.  A.  Houblon,  Esq.,  Great  Hallingbury, 
Bishop's  Stortford,  had  the  best  twelve  blooms  of 
Madame  Desgranges ;  and  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Great 
Gearies,  was  second  with  smaller  blooms.  Mr. 
W.  Beach,  gardener  to  L.  Siligman,  Esq.,  South 
Kensington,  had  the  best  six  bunches  of  the  same 
variety,  and  also  the  best  six  bunches  of  G.  Wermig, 
Fqr  twelve  bunchgs  of  Pompons  Mr,  H.  Neary, 
gardener  to  the  Rev.  R,  W,  Powell,  Hornsey,  was 
first,  Mr.  Eindsell,  Bearton,  Hitchin,  had  the  best 
collection  of  Gladioli;  and  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co.j 
Howe  House,  Cambridge,  was  second,  both  exhibits 
fieipg  very  fine.  . 
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In  the  nurserymen’s  class  for  sixty  blooms  of 
Dahlias,  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.,  Salisbury, 
carried  off  the  first  award  with  many  fine  blooms  ; 
Mr.  F.  W.  Seale,  Vine  Nursery,  Sevenoaks,  came  in 
second;  and  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  was  a  good 
third.  There  were  seven  entries.  Mr.  A.  Rawlings, 
Romford,  had  the  best  thirty-six  blooms,  many  of 
which  were  in  fine  condition;  Mr.  C.  Turner  was 
second  ;  and  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.,  third. 
Mr.  G.  Humphries,  Chippenham,  had  the  best 
twenty-four  and  the  best  twelve  blooms.  In  the 
amateurs’  classes  Mr.  J.  T.  West,  gardener  to  W. 
Keith,  Esq.,  Cornwalls,  Brentford,  took  the  first 
award  for  twenty-four,  and  also  that  for  eighteen 
blooms.  The  best  exhibit  of  twelve  blooms  came 
from  Mr.  A.  Ocock,  Havering  Park,  Romford.  Mr. 
T.  Vagg,  gardener  to  J.  Theobald,  Esq.,  Havering, 
Romford,  had  the  best  six.  Pompon  Dahlias,  as 
usual,  were  showy,  and  the  prizes  for  twenty-four 
bunches  were  taken  by  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  & 
Co.,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  and  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons, 
Crawley,  in  the  order  named.  Mr.  F  .W.  Seale  had 
the  best  twelve  bunches;  and  Mr.  H.  Glasscock, 
Rye  Street,  Bishop's  Stortford.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  & 
Sons  had  the  best  twenty-four  single  Dahlias  and 
the  best  twelve  Cactus  varieties,  as  well  as  the  best 
nine  of  the  latter  class.  Mr.  T.  W.  Girdlestone  had 
the  best  twelve  bunches  of  single  Dahlias,  as  well  as 
the  best  six  bunches.  Mr.  H.  Glasscock  had  the  best 
six  bunches  of  Cactus  Dahlias. 

In  the  miscellaneous  class  an  extensive  collection 
of  the  leading  kinds  of  Dahlias  was  shown  by  Mr. 
T.  S.  Ware.  Mr.  G.  Phippen,  Reading,  had  a  fine 
group  of  Cactus  Dahlias  and  Lilies.  Messrs.  W. 
Paul  &  Son  had  a  collection  of  160  dishes  of  Apples 
and  Pears,  and  cut  Roses.  A  beautiful  collection  of 
Tea  and  H.  P.  Roses  was  shown  by  Messrs.  D. 
Prior  &  Son,  Colchester.  Dahlias  and  other  cut 
flowers  were  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Salmon,  West  Nor¬ 
wood,  and  by  Mr.  J.  T.  West. 

Preston  and  Fulwood  Horticultural  Society.- — The 
monthly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  Satur¬ 
day  evening,  Sept.  5th,  in  the  Commercial  Room  of 
the  Old  Legs  of  Man,  Preston.  Mr.  Alderman 
Walmsley  occupied  the  chair.  Mr.  Atherton,  the 
secretary,  read  a  letter  from  R.  W.  Hanbury, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  accepting  the  office  of  President 
for  the  coming  year.  Mr.  S.  H.  Stott  exhibited 
twelve  magnificent  hybrid  perpetual  Roses  and 
twelve  Teas,  said  to  be  the  best  seen  in  the  North  this 
year.  Mr.  J.  Wilding,  Walton,  had  twenty-four  show 
Dahlias,  twelve  Pompons,  and  thirty-six  singles,  and 
they  were  certainly  a  most  creditable  lot.  Sydney  A. 
Hermon,  Esq.,  St.  Anne-on-the  Sea,  sent  twenty-four 
beautiful  tuberous  Begonias,  single  and  double.  Mr. 
Atherton  contributed  Hasmanthus  puniceus  and 
Eucomis  Regi,  and  Crinum  pallidium  was  brought  by 
Mr.  Wm.  Morris,  who  is  noted  for  his  “  back  yard  ” 
exotics  and  greenhouse  plants. 

Mr.  A.  Waters,  The  Gardens,  Hopwood  Hall, 
read  his  paper  on  "  Watering  and  Syringing,  their 
use  and  abuse.”  In  the  discussion  that  followed 
Messrs.  Troughton,  Payne,  Stott,  Roberts,  Whitwell 
and  Spellman  took  part.  The  consensus  of  opinion 
was  that  more  plants  were  lost  through  injudicious 
watering,  generally  by  giving  too  much,  than 
by  any  other  cause,  and  that  it  was  easier  to  teach  a 
young  man  or  a  beginner  every  operation  than 
watering,  and  that  only  patient  observation  and  long 
practice  would  make  a  careful  hand  with  the  water 
pot. 

Hawick  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement  Asso¬ 
ciation. — The  monthly  meeting  of  the  above 
was  held  on  Friday  last.  Mr.  Geo.  Wood,  vice-pre¬ 
sident,  occupied  the  chair.  Mr.  Robert  Laird,  of 
Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons,  nurserymen,  Edinburgh, 
contributed  a  paper  on  "Ornamental  Grasses." 
He  dwelt  at  length  on  the  uses  they  could  be 
put  to,  for  house  and  church  decoration  at  festive 
seasons,  enumerating  the  most  useful  and  easiest 
grown,  not  forgetting  to  mention  many  of  our  native 
Grasses  so  familiar  to  every  one  interested  in  a  coun¬ 
try  ramble.  On  the  table  was  exhibited  a  very  fine 
collection  of  dried  Grasses,  which  helped  to  illustrate 
the  subject.  The  paper  proved  to  be  very  interesting 
and  led  to  a  useful  discussion.  Mr.  Laird  received 
the  cordial  thanks  of  the  Association.  The  following 
exhibits  were  on  the  table,  namely,  from  Mr.  John¬ 
stone,  Sillerbithall  Gardens,  a  fine  lot  of  vegetables, 
comprising  Marrows,  Tomatos,  Onions,  Potatos, 
Leeks,  etc.  Mr.  Forbes,  Buccleuch  Nursery,  had 
a  collection  of  ornamental  Grasses,  and  Mr.  Wood, 
Summerfield  Nursery,  had  some  fine  Chrysanthemum 
blooms,  and  a  spike  of  Agave  coccinea.  The  exhibits 
were  minutely  examined,  and  their  respective  merits 
discussed.  The  usual  votes  of  thanks  followed. 


WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN. 


Flowering  Stove  Plants. — The  temperature  of 
the  stove  must  still  be  maintained  at  a  pretty  high 
figure  to  the  end  of  next  month  in  order  to  prolong 
the  flowering  season  of  such  things  as  Allamandas, 
Ixoras,  Dipladenias,  Vinca  rosea,  Bougainvilleas,  and 
such  things  as  have  hitherto  been  the  ornament  of 
that  house.  The  high  temperature  will  also  aid  in 
ripening  the  wood,  thereby  enabling  the  plants  to 
pass  the  winter  in  greater  safety.  A  free  circulation 
of  air  by  ventilation  will  also  preserve  the  flowers 
from  damping. 

Pandanus  Veitchii. — A  young  stock  of  this  plant 
should  always  be  grown  on  to  take  the  place  of  over¬ 
grown  and  unserviceable  plants.  If  there  are  young 
plants  of  sufficient  size,  the  suckers  should  be  taken 
from  the  large  ones  and  the  latter  thrown  away  to 
reduce  the  crowding  in  the  stove,  which  always  takes 
place  towards  the  end  of  the  season  and  in  winter. 

Dracaenas. — Tall  and  leggy  plants  that  are 
getting  beyond  being  useful  may  be  ringed  or  partly 
cut  through  just  below  the  head  of  leaves,  and  a  bit 
of  sphagnum  tied  round  the  cut  portion.  Then  pre¬ 
pare  a  compost  of  sandy  loam  and  leaf  soil,  and,  after 
splitting  a  pot  in  half  and  tying  it  round  the  portion 
covered  by  the  moss,  fill  it  with  the  compost.  Keep 
the  soil  moist  and  roots  will  soon  be  emitted,  after 
which  the  head  may  be  severed  as  a  separate  plant. 

Greenhouse  Plants.  —  Preparations  for  the 
housing  of  such  greenhouse  plants  as  are  now  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  open  air,  should  be  made  so  that  the  plants 
may  be  taken  indoors,  or  at  least  the  more  tender  of 
them,  by  the  end  of  the  month.  After  that  it  becomes 
unsafe  to  leave  them  exposed.  Thoroughly  clean 
and  wash  the  houses  intended  for  their  reception,  and 
after  the  plants  have  been  housed  and  properly  ar¬ 
ranged  with  regard  to  light  and  general  appearance, 
attend  carefully  to  watering  and  ventilation. 

Tea  Roses  in  Pots. — Those  which  were  repotted 
or  top-dressed  some  time  ago  with  the  intention  of 
flowering  them  early,  should  now  be  removed  to  a 
house  where  growth  will  be  gently  stimulated.  If 
the  shoots  are  at  all  crowded,  thin  them  out,  and  all 
weak  shoots  incapable  of  producing  flowers  should 
be  cut  away  to  allow  plenty  of  light  to  those  that 
remain,  with  a  free  circulation  of  air  amongst  them. 
Make  the  pots  and  plants  neat  and  clean  before 
taking  them  indoors.  Dust  with  sulphur  on  the 
slightest  appearance  of  mildew. 

Chrysanthemums. — Plants  intended  for  exhi¬ 
bition  purposes  will  require  almost  constant  attention 
in  the  matter  of  disbudding  and  looking  after  their 
insect  enemies,  such  as  aphides,  both  green  and 
brown,  and  small  green,  four-winged  insects,  the 
plant  bugs  allied  to  aphides,  which  often  do  irrepara¬ 
ble  injury  to  the  buds,  causing  the  flowers  to 
become  deformed.  Liberal  but  judicious  feeding 
with  artificial  and  other  manures  should  be  continued 
till  the  flower-buds  begin  to  expand. 

Propagating  Roses. — Hybrid  perpetual  and  other 
hardy  kinds  may  be  inserted  as  cuttings  in  the  open 
ground  in  the  south  of  England,  but  they  do  better 
in  a  cold  frame  in  the  northern  counties.  Tea  and 
China  Roses  and  Bourbons  should  receive  the  latter 
treatment  all  over  the  country.  Select  those  shoots 
which  are  quite  firm,  pulling  them  off  with  a  heel  of 
the  old  wood.  The  heel  should  be  dressed  with  a 
sharp  knife,  cutting  off  as  little  as  possible,  and 
shortening  the  shoots  to  9  in.  or  12  in.,  according  to 
their  strength  and  ripeness.  This  work  is  best  done 
during  the  remainder  of  this  month  and  the  next, 
and  no  artificial  heat  should  be  given.  Small 
pots  may  be  used  in  the  frames,  inserting  one  cutting 
in  each. 

Trees  and  Shrubs. — Propagate  such  things  as 
Hollies,  Barberries,  Yews,  and  other  berried  subjects 
by  keeping  the  berries  amongst  sand  for  a  year  and 
then  sowing  them.  By  this  process  the  ground  that 
would  be  occupied  for  a  year  with  the  seeds  may  be 
utilised  for  something  else,  and  the  labour  of  weed¬ 
ing  avoided.  Privet,  Aucubas,  Weigelas,  Cherry 
Laurel,  and  Laurustinus  may  be  increased  by  means 
of  cuttings  in  the  open  ground. 

Auriculas. — Offsets  and  seedling  plants  may  be 
potted  on  as  they  require  it.  Old  plants  should  now 
receive  their  final  potting,  and  after  they  have 
taken  to  the  fresh  soil  they  should  be  fully  exposed 
to  light  and  air.  No  more  water  should  be  given 
than  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  leaves  from  flagging, 
otherwise  the  plants  will  start  into  bloom  and 
probably  throw  up  flower  scapes  later  in  autumn, 
thereby  ruining  the  prospects  of  a  good  production 
of  bloom  in  spring. 


QuesTions  add  AnsroeRs 

Cubic  Contents  of  Hothouses. — Omega :  To 
find  the  cubic  contents  of  a  span-roofed  house,  meas¬ 
ure  (1)  the  length,  the  width,  and  the  height  from 
the  ground  to  the  eaves,  multiply  them  together, 
and  that  will  give  the  cubic  contents  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  house.  Then  (2)  find  the  half  of  the  ver¬ 
tical  height  of  the  roof  in  the  centre,  measuring  from 
a  rod  placed  across  the  house  between  the  eaves, 
multiply  the  length  by  the  width  of  the  house  by  this 
ascertained  height,  and  add  the  product  to  that  of 
the  lower  portion  of  the  house,  and  the  two  sums 
will  be  the  cubic  contents.  The  cubic  contents  of  a 
lean-to  may  be  found  in  exactly  the  same  way,  only 
in  this  case,  measure  half  the  height  of  the  back 
wall  from  a  level  with  the  eaves  of  the  house  to  the 
point  where  the  glass  of  the  roof  touches  the  back 
wall.  Should  the  roof  slope  down  to  the  ground, 
and  the  house  be  consequently  without  eaves,  then 
find  the  length,  width,  and  half  the  entire  height  of 
the  back  wall  up  to  the  glass,  and  multiply  them  to¬ 
gether  ;  the  one  product  in  this  case  will  be  the 
cubic  contents.  For  a  quarter-span  find  (1)  the  cubic 
contents  of  the  roof  from  the  eaves  to  the  ridge,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  span-roofed  house  ;  (2)  find  the  height 
of  the  front,  and  also  the  back  wall;  add  them  together, 
and  divide  by  two  to  get  the  average  height ;  then 
multiply  this  by  the  length  and  also  by  the  width  of 
the  house.  Add  the  contents  of  the  roof  to  those  of 
the  basal  part  and  the  sum  will  be  the  entire  con¬ 
tents  of  the  house. 

Hot-Water  Piping. — Omega  :  For  a  greenhouse 
the  temperature  of  which  is  not  kept  higher  than 
450  in  winter,  126  ft.  of  4  in.  piping  will  be  sufficient 
to  heat  1,000  cubic  feet  of  air.  This  is  making 
allowance  for  a  low  outside  temperature  in  winter. 
To  keep  it  up  to  50°  use  150  ft.  of  piping.  A  vinery 
being  forced  in  winter  to  keep  it  up  to  65°  will 
require  229  ft.  of  piping  ;  and  for  70°  259  ft.  of  piping 
will  be  sufficient  for  1,000  cubic  feet  of  air.  To  give 
an  idea  of  what  you  intend  doing  you  ought  to  find 
the  cubic  contents  of  your  houses,  and  state  what 
temperature  you  intend  keeping  up  as  well  as  the 
season  at  which  you  intend  to  start  the  house. 
Remember  always  that  a  few  extra  feet  of  piping 
will  save  driving  your  boiler  in  severe  weather, 
besides  being  more  economical  in  fuel.  Three-inch 
piping  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  a  very  small 
greenhouse.  To  economise  space,  it  would  be  best 
to  place  the  pipes  round  the  outside  of  the  house, 
and  less  heat  would  be  required  by  so  doing.  But 
there  are  other  considerations  to  be  dealt  with  and  it 
would  be  necessary  for  us  to  know  what  you  want  to 
grow  in  the  span-roofed  house,  and  also  whether  you 
intend  to  have  any  staging  in  it. 

Cyclamens  for  Winter. — J.  Carter  :  You  have 
done  well  in  repotting  your  plants,  and  the  soil  used 
is  a  good  one  with  exception  of  the  rotted  cow  dung. 
Few  good  cultivators  care  about  using  it  at  all  for 
Cyclamens.  Some  market  gardeners  who  grow  them 
well  omit  the  leaf  soil,  using  good  fibrous  loam 
entirely,  with  sufficient  sand  to  keep  the  whole 
porous  and  open.  Good  drainage  is  also  essential. 
Thomson’s  Vine  Manure  is  a  much  better  fertiliser 
than  cow  dung  for  Cyclamens.  The  latter  should  be 
kept  on  shelves  or  on  front  benches  close  to  the 
glass  during  winter,  in  a  temperature  of  about  50°, 
which  will  keep  them  growing  slowly  and  flowering 
for  many  weeks  together.  They  also  delight  in  a  free 
circulation  of  air,  which  prevents  them  from  getting 
drawn.  A  higher  temperature  is  often  accorded  them 
during  the  early  stages,  but  they  should  not  be 
hurried  after  they  attain  to  flowering  size. 

Food  for  a  Turtle. — Frank  :  The  food  of  turtles 
is  mostly  of  a  vegetable  nature,  and  when  kept  in 
captivity  they  are  generally  fed  with  Lettuce.  Other 
vegetable  food  may,  however,  be  given  when  Lettuces 
are  difficult  to  obtain.  Like  other  creatures  of  alike 
nature,  however,  turtles  live  a  long  time  upon  very 
little  or  no  food  at  all  in  the  winter  time,  provided 
they  be  kept  in  a  dry,  moderately  warm  place. 

Orchids. — H .  T.  :  Perhaps  Mr.  Lewis  Castle's 
Orchids  :  their  Structure,  History,  and  Cultivation 
(17 1,  Fleet  Street)  would  suit  you.  We  do  not  know 
of  any  cheap  work  on  Orchids,  with  illustrations. 

Names  of  Plants. — G.  Winter  :  Achimenes  tubi- 
flora,  sometimes  called  Dolichodeira  tubiflora.  Nemo  : 
1,  Adiantum  diaphanum  :  2,  Pteris  longiflora ;  3, 
Nephrodium  molle.  R.  L.  :  1,  Polygonum  cuspi- 
datum  ;  2,  Rudbeckia  speciosa ;  3,  Helenium 

autumnale;  4,  Campanula  carpatica  alba;  5,  Sedum 
rupestre.  J.  B .  :  1,  Spiroea  Salicifolia  ;  2,  Ligustrum 
japonicum ;  3,  Lilium  tigrinum ;  4,  Cupres$us 

nutkaenis  ;  5,  Lonicera  flexuosa  aureo-reticulata  ;  6, 
Jasminum  revolutum.  H.  C alder :  1,  Pernettya 

mucronata ;  2,  Veronica  longifolia;  3,  Physalis 
Alkekengi;  4,  Rubus  discolor.  Castra  :  1,  Origanum 
vulgare ;  2.  Asplenium  marinum.  H.  B.  :  1,  Lycium 
barbarum  ;  2,  Eucocnis  chinensis  punctata ;  3,  Cyperus 
alternifolius  ;  4,  Juniperus  variegata ;  5,  Euphorbia 
splendens.  W.  M 1,  Cornus  alba;  2,  Picea 
orientalis  ;  3,  Pinus  Peuce ;  4,  Thuya  orientalis  ;  5, 
Juniperus  virginiana  var.  ;  6,  Cryptomeria  elegans. 
Miss  Walsh:  1,  Corydalis  lutea ;  2,  Lysimachia 
punctata  ;  3,  Sedum  Telephium  ;  4,  Pentstemon  cam- 
panulatus;  5,  Lilium  tigrinum  ;  6,  Veronica  Teucrium 
rupestris  (V.  T.  prostrata  flowers  very  early)  ;  7, 
Phalaris  arundinacea  variegata;  8,  Holcus  laqatu 
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variegatus ;  9,  Dactylis  glomerata  elegantissima  ;  10, 
Pentstemon  gentianoides  var.  (garden  varieties  we 
do  not  undertake  to  name). 

Monstera  deliciosa. — Wm .  Reid  :  This  plant  may 
be  grown  in  a  warm  greenhouse  in  this  country,  but 
thrives  best  in  a  moist,  warm  stove.  It  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  fruited  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
under  the  last-named  conditions.  The  plant  should 
be  trained  to  some  support  and  allowed  to  get  to 
some  size  before  it  will  produce  fruit.  It  cannot  be 
expected  to  grow  in  the  open  air  under  any  con¬ 
ditions. 

Vine  Shoots. — J.  F. :  Would  you  be  kind  enough 
to  send  some  fresh  specimens,  as  the  last  must  have 
disappeared  in  some  unaccountable  way,  owing  to  the 
change  of  offices. 

Gladioli.—  M.  :  The  Messrs.  Kelway,  of  Lang- 
port,  are  by  far  the  largest  raisers  of  new  varieties  in 
this  or  perhaps  any  other  country,  and  certainly 
have  long  been  ahead  of  the  French  raisers. 

Clematis  Eaten. — H.  D. :  The  caterpillars  seem 
to  be  those  of  the  Pot-herb  Moth  (Hadena  oleracea), 
and  they  do  not  confine  themselves  to  Clematis  but 
eat  almost  anything  of  a  low -growing  nature,  whether 
herbs,  or  shrubs,  and  possibly  trees.  We  tried  them 
with  Clematis,  Convolvulus,  Musk,  and  Trotceolum 
leaves,  all  of  which  they  ate  with  apparent  relish, 
devouring  large  quantities  in  a  single  night.  The 
best  remedy  you  can  adopt  now  is  to  hand-pick  them. 
This  you  can  now'  readily  do  owing  to  their  large  size 
and  conspicuous  nature.  The  more  of  them  you  can 
destroy  now  the  fewer  will  there  be  to  lay  eggs  next 
year,  when  the  pupae,  which  lodge  in  the  soil  all 
winter,  hatch  out.  The  specimens  you  sent  were 
nearly  full  fed  so  that  the  sooner  you  set  about 
destroying  them  the  better,  before  they  bury  them¬ 
selves  in  the  soil. 

Cedar  unhealthy.' — L.Imlah  :  The  soil  in  which 
it  is  planted  may  be  thin  and  gravelly,  or  at  all  events 
poor.  The  best  plan  to  adopt  would  be  to  remove 
some  of  the  top  soil,  and  replace  it  with  richer 
material,  such  as  a  mixture  of  old  potting  bench 
soil,  old  hotbed  manure,  and  partly  decayed  leaves. ' 
There  should  be  a  goodly  proportion  of  good  sub¬ 
stantial  loam,  so  that  when  it  settles  down  it  may  be 
of  an  enduring  character.  This  laid  on  the  top  of 
the  roots  without  disturbing  the  latter,  would  en¬ 
courage  the  development  of  fresh  ones,  and  perhaps, 
give  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  tree  next  summer,  and 
thereafter.  You  might  also  form  a  basin  of  some 
size  round  the  tree,  and  give  a  heavy  watering  now 
and  occasionally  through  the  heat  of  summer  while 
young  growth  is  being  made. 

Trop.eolum  tuberosum. — B.  Warwick:  Properly 
speaking  it  is  only  half  hardy  but  should  outlive  the 
winter  in  your  locality  by  the  sea  side  with  a  little 
management  in  winter.  You  should  plant  it  in  a  soil 
that  is  dry  and  poor,  rather- than  otherwise,  in  a 
sunny  position,  and  when  the  stems  are  killed  down 
in  autumn,  protect  the  tuberous  roots  with  a  layer  of 
cocoa-nut  fibre.  It  would  afford  additional  protec¬ 
tion  if  you  placed  a  piece  of  slate  in  a  slanting 
direction  over  it  so  as  to  throw'  off  the  wet  in  winter, 
and  preserved  the  soil  about  the  tubers  in  a  moder¬ 
ately  dry  condition. 

Bromus  brizaeformis  not  flowering. — T.  Reid  : 
The  grass  you  mention  is  a  biennial  not  annual  like 
Briza  maxima,  so  that  you  have  probably  received 
the  proper  seed.  The  plants  will  flower  next  year, 
and  they  will  do  so  all  the  better  if  you  thin  out  the 
seedlings  so  as  to  leave  a  little  space  between  each. 
The  thinning  may  be  transplanted  elsewhere  if  so 
desired. 

Morello  Cherries,— F.  S.  G.  A.:  It  is  quite 
true  as  you  say  that  they  are  considered  by  most 
people  to  be  fit  only  for  preserving  and  culinary 
purposes,  but  others  think  highly  of  them  for  dessert 
purposes,  the  acidity  being  agreeable  to  their  taste. 
The  fruits  must  be  allow'ed  to  hang  on  the  trees  till 
perfectly  ripe,  when  they  will  be  almost  black.  The 
trees  must  be  netted  in  order  to  ward  oft  the  birds 
which  are  often  very  troublesome. 

Communications  Received. — W.  P  R  — I  T 

A.  O.—  J.  C.— S.  &  S.— W.  M.— W.  D  —  B.  L  — A. 
P.— W.  O.— W.  P.  R.— Frank— J.  F. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

John  T.  Gilbert,  Dyke,  Bourne,  Lines. — Bulbs 
and  other  Flower  Roots. 

Ciiantrier  Freres,  A  Mortefontaine,  Par  Plailly 
(Oise).— Aroids,  Ferns,  Bromeliads,  Palms,  Orchids, 
etc. 

Ant.  Roozen  &  Son,  Overveen,  near  Haarlem, 
Holland. — Choice  Dutch  and  Cape  Bulbs. 

.Thomas  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  London. — Autumn 
Bulb  Guide,  and  Autumn  Plant  Catalogue. 


LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

September  14th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Mark  Lane  Seed  Market,  report  an  improved 
demand  for  Trifolium  incarnatum,  stocks  of  which 
are  almost  exhausted.  New  Winter  Tares  and  Rye 
offer  at  easier  rates.  Clover  seeds  steady,  Rye¬ 
grasses  unchanged, 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

September  16th. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 


s.  d  s.  d. 

Apples...  per  J-sieve  i  o  30 

Grapes . per  lb.  0  6 

Kent  Filberts  loolb.  30  0 
Pine  apples. 

—St.  Michaels,  each  2  6 


1  6 


5  0 


s  d.  s.  a. 

Peaches  . perdoz.  r  o  60 

Plums .  j-sieve  10  36 

Tasmania  Apples, 

per  case  10  0  14  0 


Vegetables.— Average  Retail  Prices 
.  d.  s.  d. 


ArtichokesGlobedoz.  3  o 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  0  4 

Beet . per  dozen  2  o 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  1  6 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Cauliflowers, English, 

per  doz.  3  0 

Celery . per  bundle  2  6 

Cucumbers  . each  0  6 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6 
Herbs  . per  bunch  0  2 


6  o 
0  6 
30 
2  6 


6  o 

o  9 
3  o 
o  6 


1  6 

2  o 
0  6 


r.  d.  s.  d. 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  10 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  1  3 

Onions . per  bunch  0  4 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  1  6 
Smallsalading.punnet  o  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ...  3  6 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  o  6 

Turnips . per  bun.  o  6 


Potatos. — Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100 s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  loos,  per  ton  ;  Champions, -70s.  per  ton. 

Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices, 
j.  d.  s.  d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi  ...doz.  G  0  12  o 
Bouvardias...per  doz.  8  o  12  o 
Chrysanthemums, doz  60120 

Coleus . perdoz.  30  60 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4  0  12  o 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  24  o  36  o 
Dracrenaviridis.doz.  9  o  18  o 
Evergreens, invar. doz  6  0  24  o 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  40180 

Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesalb  Prices. 


s.  d.  1.  d. 

Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60  o 
Heliotrope,  per  doz.  40  60 
Hydrangea,  per  doz.  9  o  24  o 
Liliums, various,  doz.  12  o  30  0 
Marguerites,  per  doz.  6  0  12  o 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  40  60 
Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  21  o 
Pelargoniums  ...  doz.  60  90 
— scarlet . per  doz.  20  40 


s.  d. 


s.  d. 

5  0 

6  o 


Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  ,2  o 
Asters,  doz.  bunches  3  o 
,,  French  „  „  90120 

Bouvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  20 

—  per  dozen  bunches  40  60 
Chrysanthemums, 

doz.  blooms  09  30 
Chrysanthemums, 

doz.  bunches  40  90 
Dahlia,  doz.  bunches  20  40 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  20  40 
Gardenias  12  blooms  16  40 
Gaillardia,  doz.  bun.  20  40 
Heliotropes, 12  sprays  03  06 
Lavender,  doz.  bun.  40  50 
Lapageria,  r2  blooms  10  30 
Lilium  Harrisii. 

doz.  blooms  30  Go 

—  various,  doz.  blms.  10  2  0 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

MaidenhairFern,i2bs. 4  090 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  1640 
Mignonette...  12  bun.  1630 
Myosotis.  .doz.  bchs.  2040 
Pansies,  doz.  bunches  1  o  20 
Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  04  09 

—  scarlet...  12  sprays  03  o 
Poppies,  various,  doz.  r  G  4 
Primula,  double,  bun.  06  1 
Pyrethrum, doz.  bchs.  204 
Roses,  yellow,  dozen  204 

—  mixed...  doz.  bchs.  164 

—  Red . doz.  bchs.  206 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  061 

—  Tea . .  per  dozen  103 

Stephan  otis,  dz.  spys.  204 
Sweet  Sultan, doz.  bh.  203 
Sweet  Peas,  doz.  bhs.  1  6  3 
Tuberoses,  per  doz.  030 
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DUTCH  &  CAPE  BULBS  &  PLANTS, 

Direct  from  the  Growers  at  Growers’  Prices. 

ROOZEN  BROTHERS,  Overveen,  Haarlem,  Holland. 

TWELIVERED  entirely  free  in  Aberdeen,  Belfast,  Bristol, 
Cardiff,  Cork,  Dover,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
Gloucester,  Goole,  Grangemouth,  Greenock,  Grimsby, 
Guernsey,  Harwich,  Hull,  Isle  of  Man,  Leith,  Limerick. 
Liverpool,  London,  Londonderry,  Middlesbro’,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  Plymouth.  Portsmouth,  Southampton,  or  any  other  port 
in  direct  communication  with  Rotterdam  or  Amsterdam. 

Orders  over  £2  10s.  sent  free  to  destination  to  anv  place  in 
England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  Club  (joint)orders  for  the  same 
amount  also  delivered  free  to  destination.  No  charge  for  pack¬ 
ing  or  packages. 

Full  particulars  of  our  enormous  collection  of  Bulbs,  with 
List  of  splendid  Novelties,  will  be  found  in  our  new  List  for 
1891,  88  pages  in  English,  which  will  be  sent  to  all  aoplicants 
post  free. 

ROOZEN  BROTHERS,  Overveen,  Haarlem,  Holland. 

FIRMS  A  SPECIALITY. 

Awarded  R.H.S.  Gold  Medal,  Fern  Conference,  July,  1890; 
Silver  Cup,  R.H.S.  Show,  May,  1890;  Silver  Medal,  Shrews- 
bury,  August,  1890  ;  Silver  Medal,  Edinburgh.  September,  iSod, 
The  finest  collection  in  the  Trade.  Partially  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  1400  species  and  varieties  free  on  application. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  (No.  21), 

Containing  120  Illustrations  and  much  valuable  information  on 
the  cultivation  of  Ferns,  ONE  SHILLING  and  SIXPENCE. 

W.  k  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY, 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 

CUTBUSH’ S  MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

_  Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel  (is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package),  or  6 d.  per 
cake  ;  free  by  Parcel  Post,  is. 

None  genuine  unless  in  sealed  pack¬ 
ages,  and  printed  cultural  directions 
enclosed  with  our  signatures  attached. 

New  publication,  “  Mushrooms,  and 
How  to  Grow  Them,”  by  Luke  Ellis, 
should  be  read  by  everyone  interested 
in  the  growth  of  Mushrooms.  Price  6 d., 
free  by  post,  yd. 

wive:,  cutbush  &,  son. 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants. 

HIGHGATE  NURSERIES,  N.;  &  BARNET,  HERTS 

CONWAY^.  WARNE, 

Successor  to  JOHN  MATTHEWS, 

Royal  Potteries,  WESTON-SUPER-MARE, 


FLOWED  POTS 

And  HORTICULTURAL  POTTERY 
of  ail  descriptions. 


e. 


ifrmtihiraf  ilcartomisf. 

An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  of  52  pages  and  cover. 
Exponent  of  scientific  and  high-farming;  advocate  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  agriculture,  in  the  supply  of  (arm  requisites  and  the  sale 
ot  produce  ;  organ  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Associ¬ 
ation,  the  pioneer  society  tor  mutual  supply  of  pure  oilcakes, 
complete  manures,  reliable  seeds  and  implements  on  wholesale 
terms.  Specimen  copy  free.  Subscription  per  annum,  5s., 
inclusive  of  postage.  Single  Copies  6 d.  each,  through  all 
Newsagents— 3,  Agar  Street,  Strand,  London.  W.C. 

Revue  de  1’horticulture 

BELGE  et  ETRANGERE  (Belgian  and  Foreign  Horti¬ 
cultural  Review). — Among  the  principal  Contributors  are  : — A. 
Allard,  E.  Andre,  C.  Baltet,  F.  Burvenich,  F.  Crepin,  De  De 
Jonge  van  Ellemeet,  O.  de  Kerchove  de  Denterghem,  P.  E.  de 
Puydt,  C.  de  Vis,  J.  Gillon,  A.  M.  C.  Jongkindt  Coninck,  J.  Kick, 
L.  Linden,  T.  Moore,  C.  Naudin,  B.  Oliverer,  H.  Ortgies,  B. 
Pynaert,  E.  Rodigas,  A.  Siraux,  O.  Thomas,  A.  van  Geert  Son,' 
H.  J.  van  Hulle,  J.  van  Volxem,  H.  J.  Veitch,  A.  Wesmael,  and 
P.  Wolkenstein. 

This  illustrated  Journal  appears  on  the  ist  of  every  month,  in 
Parts  of  24  pages,  8vo.,  with  Two  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous 
Engravings. 

Terms  of  Subscription  for  the  United  Kingdom  One  year 
14s.,  payable  in  advance. 

Publishing  Office  :  136,  Rue  de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium. 
Post  Office  Orders  made  payable  to  M.  E.  Pynaert,  Ghent, 
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SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  is,  for  first  line,  and6d.  for 
every  nine  words  after.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch  6s.; 
per  column  (12  ins.  long),  £3  5s.;  per  half-page,  £5  ;  per  page, 
£9.  Special  quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and 
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WEBBS 


FREE  BY 
POST 
OR  RAIL. 


FINEST 
SELECTED 
ROOTS, 


BULBS 


FOR  GREENHOUSE  DECORATION. 

Collection  A,  containing  481  Bulbs. . Price,  42s.  Od. 

„  B)  „  262  . .  21a.  Od. 

„  C,  „  207  .  15s.  Od. 

„  D,  134  „  ..  ,i  10s.  6d. 

i.  ::  S  ::  ::  ::  2:  3: 

FOR  GARDEN  BEDS,  BORDERS,  ftc. 


Collection  M,  containing 2,923  Bulbs- 

.  Price.  1 05s.  0d' 

„  N, 

t  f 

1,909 

.  ,,  63s.  0d' 

0, 

1 1 

1,286 

.  „  42s.  0d' 

P. 

j  1 

680  „  . 

.  „  21s.  Od. 

..  Q. 

1 1 

424  . 

.  ,,  15s.  Od. 

„  R, 

1 1  - 

315  „  . 

.  ,,  10s.  6d 

„  S, 

203  ,,  . 

.  ,,  7s.  6d. 

„  T, 

»• 

114  ,,  . 

.  ,,  5s.  Od. 

5  per  cent.  Discount  for  Cash. 

WEBBS'  BULB  CATALOGUE,  beautifully  Illustrated, 
and  containing  complete  Cultural  Instructions,  Gratis  and 
Post  Free. 


Seedsmen  by  Royal  Warrants  to  H.M.  the  Queen 
and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

WOBDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


CARNATIONS  &  PICOTEES. 


Strong  plants  of  all  the  best  named  varieties  ready 
in  November,  6/-  and  9/-  per  doz. 

Our  new  varieties,  per  pair,  C.  H.  Herbert,  7/6 ; 
R.  Thomson,  2/6 ;  Blushing  Bride,  5/- ;  S.  S. 
Thomson,  3/6;  W.  Spinks,  2/-;  A.  W.  Jones,  5 /-I 
Mrs.  Thomson,  2/- ;  Annie  Sophia,  2/- ;  Mrs. 
Herbert,  2/-;  or  the  set,  30/-. 

CATALOGUES  GRATIS  ON  APPLICATION. 

THOMSON  Sz  Co., 

THE  NURSERIES, 

SPARK  HILL,  BIRMINGHAM. 


SPECIAL  CULTURE 

OF 

FRUIT  TRIES  &  ROSES. 

A  Large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale, 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits  post  free. 
The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  post  free, 

THOMAS  RIVERS  8c  SON, 

The  Nurseries,  54  WBRIDGEWORTH , Herts. 


-3 


THE 

VERY 

BEST 


BULBS 


AT 

LOWEST 

RATES. 


■inuiintrfnrrcirriiiiintniurrfrrfirrtriliiliiltiiiiinirrmiiniinriiiivHininiiiriniiniri 

LARGE  &  VARIED  COLLECTIONS  OF 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS, 
CROCUSES,  SNOWDROPS, 
NARCISSI,  LILLIES,  &c. 

All  thoroughly  ripened  and  In  excellent 
condition  for  planting. 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue,  No-  397- 

post  FBEE  ON  APPLICATION. 


Dicksons  Growers  Chester 


Ms 


ssai 


THE  BEST  STRAWBERRIES. 
GEORGE  BUN YARD  &  Co. 

Beg  to  say  their  NEW  DESCRIPTIVE  CULTURAL  and 
COMPLETE  LIST  of  SUMMER  FRUITS  is  now  ready. 
Strawberries  for  forcing,  for  fruiting  next  year,  &c.,  can  be 
supplied  in  grand  plants  on  liberal  terms,  true  to  name. " 

THE  OLD  NURSERIES,  MAIDSTONE. 


TWO  GRAND  NOVELTIES. 


A  PURE  WHITE  BEDDING  CLEMATIS,  and  the  FERN 
which  has  lately  received  so  many  of  the  highest 
awards  and  proofs  of  admiration. 

CLEMflTIMMmTs  SNOW  WHITE 
JACKMANII. 

Ihe  flowers  are  paper-white,  about  the  same  slz?  as  those  of 
the  old  purple  Jackmanii,  but  produced  in  even  gi'eater  pro* 
fusion.  It  is  Unrivalled  for  beds,  and  also  for  climbing.  Ready 
in  Augustt  ys.  6 cl.  each. _ _ _ — 

PTER1S  TREMULA  SMITHIANA. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  and  distinct  Fern.  No  collection 
should  be  without  it.  Illustration  and  description  free. 
5 s.  to  ios.  6 d,  each. 


BULBS,  THE  BEST  PROCURABLE. 

STRAWBERRIES,  all  leading  kinds. 

ALSO  ALL  THE  BEST  VARIETIES  OF 

CLEMATIS,  READY  FOR  PLANTING  OUT 

DESCRIPTIVE  LISTS  FREE. 

R 1 C H A RD~SMTt H  &  Co., 

Nurserymen  &  Seed  Merchants, 

UST  ORCESTER. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  59. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  Sept.  28. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 
Meeting  of  General  Committee  at  7  pm.  Sales  of  Bulbs  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris'  and  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  29. — Sale  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  at 
Mile  Ash  Nurseries,  Derby  (two  days).  Sale  of  Bulbs  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris'  and  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  30. — Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  at  Messrs. 
John  Waterer  &  Sons,  Bagshot  (three  days).  Sales  of 
Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  and  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Thursday,  Oct.  1. — Sale  of  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris' 
Rooms. 

Friday,  Oct.  2. — Sale  of  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.'s  collection 
of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 

Saturday,  Oct.  3. — Sale  of  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris 
and  Stevens’  Rooms. 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 
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fARDENERs’  Associations. — We  are  so 
near  to  the  season  of  the  year  when  gar¬ 
deners  assemble  together  at  their  associa¬ 
tion  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
fresh  information,  extending  their  profes¬ 
sional  knowledge  and  enjoying  social 
intercourse  with  their  fellows,  that  already 
those  charged  with  the  duty  of  providing 
the  meeting  with  subjects,  either  in  the 
form  of  lectures,  papers,  or  discussions, 
are  actively  employed  in  a  difficult  function. 

We  have  a  legion  of  gardeners  it  is  true, 
but  only  a  very  small  portion  possess 
literary  ability.  Without  some  power  to 
put  knowledge  into  a  suitable  shape,  it  is 
of  little  use  for  anyone  to  attempt  to 
instruct  or  enlighten  his  fellows.  He  may 
have  practical  knowledge  in  abundance, 
but  the  power  to  express  it  may  be  abso¬ 
lutely  absent.  This  fact,  one  which  the 
spread  of  gardeners’  associations  has 
brought  out  in  a  marked  manner,  shows 
how  much  the  gardening  profession  has 
lost  by  its  numerous  members’  deficiency 
in  literary  talent.  Even  those  who  do 
accept  the  responsibility  of  preparing 
papers  or  lectures,  as  it  is,  too  much  travel 
over  beaten  ground,  and  anything  novel  or 
original  is  exceedingly  rare.  We  mention 
these  things  without  the  slightest  idea  of 
discrediting  gardeners’  associations,  but 


rather  to  show  what  are  the  chief  difficul¬ 
ties  they  have  to  encounter,  and  to 
encourage  greater  effort. 

We  wish  success  to  all  such  associations, 
and  gladly  learn  of  their  extension.  Even 
if  but  used  as  social  gatherings  they  do 
much  good,  but  if  adding  in  any  way  to 
the  members’  professional  knowledge  and 
intelligence  they  do  very  much  more.  We 
hope  the  general  range  of  topics  will 
be  extended,  because  it  is  of  the  first 
importance  that  the  gatherings  be  made 
broadly  educational. 


fARPET  Bedding. — But  a  few  years  sined 
and  there  was  no  form  of  garden 
embellishment  in  the  summer  so  popular 
as  carpet  bedding.  To  such  a  pitch  of 
excellence  was  this  form  of  bedding-out 
brought  that  the  term  “  carpet  ”  seemed  to 
very  imperfectly  indicate  its  real  nature, 
and  eventually  we  hear  of  it  as  mosaic  bed¬ 
ding,  because  the  designs  worked  out  with 
various  plants  were  so  complex  and 
involved.  However,  as  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  creations,  no  matter  what,  eventually 
palls  or  leads  to  satiety,  so  also  did  this 
form  of  bedding,  and  a  desire  for  something 
simpler,  more  natural  and  varied,  grew  up 
which  led  largely  to  a  reversion  to  what  is 
called  mixed  bedding,  very  like  what 
was  esteemed  as  the  correct  style  of 
summer  bedding  half  a  century  ago. 

This  mixed  style  of  garden  decoration  is 
pleasing  enough  during  warm,  dry 
summers,  but  under  cloudy  skies  and  in 
dripping  weather  is  rather  apt  to  run  riot. 
It  did  so  last  year,  it  has  done  so  even 
more  this  year.  The  heavy  rains  have 
generated  coarse  growth,  an  excess  of 
leafage,  and  a  minimum  of  bloom,  so  that 
generally  these  mixed  beds  have  been 
failures.  On  the  other  hand  the  carpet  or 
mosaic  beds,  call  them  what  we  may,  have 
proved  to  be  remarkable  successes.  We 
have  seldom  seen  them  brighter,  neater,  or 
more  efficiently  filled  than  they  are  now. 
The  result  is  a  revival  of  taste  for  these 
carpet  beds.  They  seem  to  set  weather  at 
defiance,  and  indeed  appear  brighter 
under  rain  than  in  sunshine.  Like  babes 
in  a  bath  they  do  but  seem  to  come  out  of 
their  frequent  moistenings  more  robust  and 
beautiful. 

We  are  thankful  for  the  carpet  beds  this 
year.  In  many  of  our  public  parks  and 
gardens  these  creations  of  the  gardener’s 
taste  have  been  the  brightest  and  most 
attractive  objects,  whilst  flowering  plants 
have  largely  been  demoralized.  It  will  be 
no  matter  for  surprise  if  next  summer  we 
see  carpet  bedding  enjoying  a  return  to  its 
former  popularity. 


pples  and  Pears. — How  often,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  it  happens  that  we  fail  to 
do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time.  It 
will  perhaps  be  pleaded  in  relation  to  the 
omission  to  which  we  specially  refer  that  no 
one  could  have  been  assured  that  we  should 
have  such  fine  crops  of  Apples  and  Pears 
as  are  seen  everywhere  this  year.  That 
was  the  case  even  so  recently  as  last 
spring,  but  at  least  we  have  known  for  a 
few  months  what  the  general  crop  was,  and 
also  that  the  product  would  be  a  \ery  fine 
one.  Yet  does  it  happen  that  with  this 
remarkably  fruitful  season  we  have  no 
conference  in  London  to  bring  together 
the  best  samples  of  both  kinds  of  fruit  in 
the  country ;  neither  have  we  any  great 
exhibition  of  them  in  the  Guildhall,  or 
indeed  anywhere,  so  far  as  we  know, 
except  at  Manchester  and  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  next  month,  where  no  doubt  some 
fine  collections  will  be  shown. 

Still  it  is  to  be  deplored  that  such  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  comparison  of 
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sorts,  for  verification  of  nomenclature,  and 
for  the  exhibition  of  all  the  best  varieties  of 
these  fruits,  new  and  old,  should  have  been 
lost.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
that  we  shall  have  presently  as  fully 
finished  and  as  highly  coloured  fruits  as  we 
have  ever  at  any  time  seen.  A  taste  of 
what  is  to  come  was  shown  at  Edinburgh, 
but  a  show  in  October  would,  with  Apples 
and  Pears,  a  long  way  excel  all  that  the 
present  month  can  produce.  The  fine 
weather  has  helped  both  to  swell  and 
colour  up  the  fruits. 

A  show  would  not  this  year  be  all  the 
nurserymen's,  but  would  have  far  more  of 
general  interest.  It  is  now  too  late  to 
organise  a  great  exhibition  specially,  but 
we  hope  that  shows  of  Apples  and  Pears 
of  unusual  extent  ar.d  excellence  will  be 
seen  at  Manchester  and  at  the  Costal 
Palace  in  October. 


he  Harvest  Moon. — We  have  so  often 
enjoyed  the  delightful  weather  during 
the  short  reign  of  the  harvest  moon  that  it 
has  been  a  peculiar  disappointment  to  find 
that  whilst  very  often  the  orb  has  looked 
down  upon  us  at  night  through  a  clear  or 
softened  sky,  the  days  have  been  cloudy, 
gloomy,  or  rainy.  A  very  short  spell  of 
really  summerdike  weather  did  all  too 
briefly  lead  us  to  hope  that  a  beautiful 
autumn  season  had  set  in,  and  that  the 
summer  of  our  discontent  was  passed. 
Alas  !  the  promise  was  as  fleeting  as  was 
the  realisation.  A  ftw  days  of  sunshine, 
then  a  return  to  cloud  and  gloom,  and  now 
to  look  for  a  fine  autumn  is  folly,  unless 
indeed  it  be  a  late  autumn. 

All  the  joy  of  the  summer  now  has 
departed.  To  revivify  it  is  out  of  the 
question,  and  so  far  as  the  present  year  is 
concerned  we  shall  have  to  write  it  down 
in  meteorological  history  as  one  of  the 
saddest  and  dampest  we  have  known  for  a 
generation.  Bad  as  it  is  for  those  who 
have  to  encounter  all  the  misfortunes  which 
a  wet  season  brings,  ft  is  hardly  less 
depressing  to  sit  at  one’s  table  and  gaze 
through  the  window  at  the  persistent  and 
saddening  rain.  How  much  of  harm  it  is 
doing  to  the  yet  unharvested  corn,  how 
much  to  the  Hops,  to  the  Fruits,  to  the 
Potatos,  to  trade,  to  recreation,  to  every¬ 
thing.  The  season  has  been  a  veritable  mil¬ 
lennium  for  weeds,  which  the  few  fine  days 
we  recently  had  led  to  the  hope  would 
be  broken  up.  The  hope  has  soon  perished, 
for  weeds  are  rampant  as  ever,  and  their 
destruction  presents  a  problem  which  no 
gardener  or  farmer  can  solve. 

There  is  a  strong  sense  of  wrong  some¬ 
where  pervading  humanity — a  belief  that 
the  times  are  sadly  out  of  joint.  We 
cannot  help  or  cure,  we  can  only  endure. 
May  our  powers  of  endurance  be  not  much 
longer  tested,  for  the  sake  of  gardening  and 
agriculture. 


Presentation  to  the  Queen’s  Gardener. — The  Queen 
has  presented  a  handsome  silver  tea  set  to  Mr.  T. 
Jones,  on  his  retirement  from  the  Royal  Service  as 
Gardener  at  Windsor.  Her  Majesty’s  gift  is  in  the 
Queen  Anne  style.  Mr.  Jones,  who  has  had  the 
management  of  the  Royal  gardens  for  over  twenty 
years,  was  formerly  in  the  employment  of  Lord 
Leconfield  at  Petworth  Park,  Sussex.  He  will  be 
succeeded  next  week,  as  we  have  already  announced, 
by  Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  of  Chatsworth. 

The  United  Horticultural  Provident  and  Benefit 
Society. — It  has  been  arranged  for  the  annual  dinner 
of  this  society  to  take  place  at  the  Cannon  Street 
Hotel,  on  Thursday,  October  15th,  when  Mr.  George 
A.  Dickson,  of  Chester,  will  preside. 

Mr.  William  Brown,  for  fifty-seven  years  gardener 
at  Merevale  Hall,  near  Atherstone,  died  on  the  5th 
inst  ,  aged  seventy-nine  years.  He  had  served  four 
generations  of  the  Dugdale  family,  and  was  greatly 
respected. 


Mr.  A.  Hatwell,  foreman  at  Wootton  Gardens, 
Aylesbury,  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  to  Captain 
Dymond,  Brookland,  Charminster. 

Mr.  A.  Will  is,  late  foreman  at  Davenham  Bank, 
Great  Malvern,  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  to  Sir 
S.  Baker,  Sandford  Orleigh,  Devonshire. 

Mr.  George  Reason  has  been  engaged  by  Viscount 
Boyne  as  gardener  at  Brancepeth  Castle,  Durham. 

Mr.  G  G  Hartland,  the  esteemed  Honorary  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Chiswick  Horticultural  Society,  we  regret 
to  hear  died  at  Worthing,  on  Saturday  last,  after  a 
short  illness.  Mr.  Hartland  gave  much  attention  to 
the  Society's  affairs,  and  to  his  assiduous  labours  its 
present  prosperous  position  is  largely  due. 

M.  Jean  Van  Volxem,  the  famous  Belgian  horti¬ 
culturist  and  traveller,  died  at  Brussels  on  the  14th 
inst.,  aged  sixty-two  years.  He  was  the  discoverer 
and  introducer  of  the  beautiful  Tacsonia  Van  Volx- 
emii,  and  the  noble  Caucasian  Maple.  In  his 
arboretum,  near  Velvorde,  he  had  collected  together 
a  most  interesting  collection  of  choice  trees  and 
shrubs. 

L’Orchideenne. — The  annual  general  meeting  of 
this  Belgian  •  Orchid  Society  will  take  place  at 
79,  Rue  Wiertz,  Brussels,  to-morrow  (Sunday),  at 
10  a.m.  In  addition  to  the  usual  business  a  pro¬ 
position  will  be  brought  forward  to  divide  new 
orchids  into  two  sections,  giving  diplomas  of  honour 
to  those  of  really  horticultural  interest,  and 
botanical  certificates  to  the  others. 

Bournemouth  Gardeners  at  Longford  Castle. — The 
third  annual  outing  in  connection  with  the  Bourne¬ 
mouth  and  District  Gardeners  Mutual  Improvement 
Society  took  place  on  the  gth  inst.,  when  a  party  of 
about  fifty  paid  a  visit  to  Longford  Castle,  Salisbury, 
the  seat  of  Lord  Radnor.  The  party  inspected  the 
gardens  and  park,  with  which  they  were  much 
pleased,  and  after  partaking  of  luncheon  in  a  mar¬ 
quee  erected  in  the  park  played  a  game  of  cricket 
before  leaving  for  home  at  6.30  p.m. 

Dielytra  cucularia  is  the  beautiful  flower  known  to 
American  children  by  the  unpoetic  title  of  Dutch¬ 
man’s  Breeches.  At  first  the  name  seems  fanciful 
and  utterly  inappropriate  ;  but  turn  the  corolla  upside 
down  and  what  does  it  look  like  ?  Exactly  like 
those  funny  pantaloons  that  the  old  pipe-loving  nine- 
pin  playing  Dutchmen  wore  as  we  see  them  exhibited 
on  the  canvas  of  the  Dutch  painters.  When  New 
Jersey  was  settled  by  the  pioneers  under  the  governor¬ 
ship  of  old  Peter  Stuyvesant,  these  curious  nether 
garments  were  worn  ;  and  when  the  children  of 
succeeding  generations  wanted  a  name  for  this  exqui¬ 
site  flower,  they  found  out  the  resemblance  between 
it  and  the  pantaloons  of  their  ancestors  and  christ¬ 
ened  accordingly,  so  that  Dielytra  cucularia  becomes 
plain  Dutdhman’s  breeches. 

The  East  Anglian  Horticultural  Club  had  a  very 
successful  Dahlia  show  at  Norwich  on  the  iothinst., 
in  aid  of  the  Gardeners’  Benevolent  Fund  which  has 
been  established  in  connection  with  the  club.  The 
exhibition  was  formally  opened  by  Mr.  Sheriff 
Buxton,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Coleman,  M.P.,  in  proposing  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Sheriff,  said  ”  that  it  was  long 
since  he  dressed  a  Dahlia.  There  was  a  time  when 
he  knew  what  was  considered  to  be  a  good  Dahlia, 
and  when  judges  gave  him  silver  cups  for  varieties 
he  exhibited.  But  fashion  had  changed,  and  some 
varieties  had  been  awarded  prizes  at  this  show  which 
he  should  have  been  afraid  to  exhibit  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago.  He  was  glad,  however,  to  see  that  the 
show  was  one  that  would  satisfy  all  tastes.  Those 
who  liked  the  miniatures  or  singles  could  take  delight 
in  them,  though  he  regarded  as  the  best  those  which 
had  been  produced  during  the  past  ten  or  twenty 
years.” 

A  Hard  Cement. — Under  this  heading  an  American 
paper  recommends  for  covering  terrace,  lining  basins, 
soldering  stones,  etc.,  a  preparation  which  they  say 
everywhere  resists  the  filtration  of  water.  It  is  said 
to  be  so  hard  that  it  scratched  iron.  It  is  formed  of 
ninety-three  parts  of  well-burned  brick,  and  seven 
parts  of  litharge — the  latter  being  a  semi-virtreous 
oxide  of  lead,  extensively  employed  in  pottery,  glass¬ 
making,  etc. — these  two  made  plastic  with  linseed 
oil.  The  brick  and  litharge  are  pulverised — the 
latter  must  always  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder — the 
materials  are  then  mixed  together,  and  enough  of 
linseed  oil  added.  It  is  then  applied  in  the  manner 
of  plaster,  the  body  that  is  to  be  covered  being 
always  previously  made  wet  with  a  sponge.  This 


precaution  is  indispensable,  otherwise  the  oil  would 
filter  through  the  bedy,  and  prevent  the  mastic  from 
acquiring  the  desired  degree  of  hardness.  When  it 
is  extended  over  a  large  surface,  it  sometimes 
happens  to  have  flaws  in  it,  which  must  be  filled  up 
with  a  fresh  quantity  of  the  cement.  In  three  or  four 
days  it  becomes  firm. 

The  late  Mr.  William  Holmes. — Scon  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Holmes,  a  committee  was  formed  in 
Hackney  to  raise  a  fund  for  providing  a  local  me¬ 
morial  of  his  worth,  and  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
so  generally  held.  With  the  concurrence  of  the 
widow,  this  took  the  form  of  a  handsome  headstone 
in  white  marble,  continued  round  the  grave  to  a 
suitable  height,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  surface  being 
planted  with  flowers.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
headstone  is  fully  sculptured,  showing  clasped  hands 
with  the  sentence  “We  shall  meet  again,”  with 
Chrysanthemums  above  and  at  the  sides  in  bas- 
relief,  and  at  the  top  of  the  two  dark  granite  columns 
which  support  the  upper  sculptured  portion,  a 
bunch  of  Primroses.  The  inscription  between  the 
two  columns  sets  forth  the  date  of  Mr.  Holmes' 
death,  September  18,  1890,  and  goes  on  to  state  that 
"  This  memorial  was  erected  by  a  number  of  friends 
of  the  late  William  Holmes,  as  a  token  of  their  affec¬ 
tionate  regard  for  his  manly  Christian  character, 
and  to  mark  their  sense  of  his  valuable  services  to 
the  people  of  Hackney,  as  one  of  their  most  trusted 
and  zealous  representatives  upon  the  various  Local 
Boards;  also  in  grateful  remembrance  of  his  unceas¬ 
ing  labours  in  the  world  of  horticulture,  especially 
in  connection  with  the  culture  of  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum.”  In  spite  of  the  wet  weather  a  considerable 
number  of  friends  were  present  at  the  Abney  Park 
Cemetery,  and  after  a  short  service,  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Langhorne,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
the  erection  was  formerly  handed  over  to  the  widow, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Holmes.  Several  members  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  were  present, 
which  was  officially  represented  by  Mr.  Robert 
Ballantine,  the  Chairman,  and  Mr.  R.  Dean,  the 
Secretary. 

Lespedeza  bicclor. — The  habit  of  this  shrub  is 
closely  similar  to  that  of  a  Desmodium,  but  the 
leaflets  are  narrower  than  in  that  genus  as  a  rule. 
The  genus  Lespedeza  contains  about  twenty-five 
species,  of  which  a  number  of  them  are  herbs.  That 
under  notice  is  a  slender  shrub  of  bushy,  upright 
habit,  well  furnished  with  leaves,  consisting  of  three 
elliptic,  light  glaucous,  green  leaflets.  The  flowers 
are  deep  rosy-purple,  and  produced  in  racemes  from 
the  axils  of  the  leaves  all  along  the  upper  part  of  the 
stems.  The  latter  are  freely  branched  in  the  upper 
portion,  with  the  short  side  shoots  as  freely  flowered 
as  the  main  ones.  A  considerable  amount  of  growth 
is  produced  during  the  summer  months,  hence  the 
shrub  appears  much  of  the  same  habit  as  a 
herbaceous  plant.  This  accounts  for  the  great  length 
of  the  shoots  which  is  furnished  with  leaves. 

Cytisus  nigricans  longispicatus. — This  shrub  varies 
from  3  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  height,  but  in  this  country  is 
more  near  the  former  than  the  latter  stature  when 
planted  in  the  open  ground,  either  amongst  other 
plants  of  shrubby  nature  or  in  beds  by  itself.  The 
length  of  time  it  continues  in  bloom  by  throwing  up 
fresh  or  late  shoots  is  much  in  its  favour,  and  planters 
would  do  well  to  find  it  a  place  in  their  collections. 
The  flowers  are  bright  yellow,  and  produced  in 
long  racemes  terminating  upright  shoots.  Their 
peculiar  form  may  have  had  some  weight  with  the 
author  who  made  a  separate  genus  of  it  under  the 
name  of  Lembotropsis  nigricans.  The  wings  are 
closely  applied  to  the  keel,  while  the  standard  is 
strongly  rolled  back  and  away  from  the  other  parts  of 
the  flower.  The  variety  under  notice  differs  from  the 
type  merely  in  the  racemes  of  bloom  being  consider¬ 
ably  longer. 


IXORAS. 

The  varieties  of  garden  Ixoras  are  now  pretty  nu¬ 
merous,  but,  as  a  rule,  gardeners  are  content  with 
comparatively  few  kinds,  it  may  be  only  one  or  two. 
They  are  amongst  the  most  constant  blooming  of 
stove  plants  when  properly  treated.  To  keep  them 
growing  they  like  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture,  and 
when  started  in  spring  after  having  been  cut  down, they 
come  away  all  the  more  freely  if  the  pots  are  plunged 
in  cocoa-nut  fibre  with  bottom  heat.  If  cut  flowers 
are  the  desideratum,  then  the  mere  fact  of  removing 
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the  flowering  shoots  causes  the  more  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  lateral  and  later  ones,  which  in  their  turn 
keep  up  a  succession  of  bloom. 

The  undermentioned  kinds  we  noted  a  short  time 
since  in  the  gardens  at  Gunnersbury  Park,  where 
Mr.  Hudson  manages  to  secure  a  considerable 
amount  of  bloom  from  small  plants.  Specimens 
under  two  years  old,  and  in  small  pots,  were  bearing 
from  six  to  nine  trusses  of  bloom.  Prince  of  Orange 
is  a  particularly  free  flowering  kind,  and  had  the 
latter  number  of  trusses  all  open  at  one  time.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  bright  orange  with  very  short  and 
broad  segments  giving  them  a  rounded  outline.  I. 
Morsei  has  short  and  broadly  obovate  segments  of  a 
darker  orange.  The  bulk  of  the  Ixoras  in  cultivation, 
whether  species  or  varieties,  are  characterised  by 
orange,  scarlet  or  red  flowers  in  varying  shades,  so 
that  a  softer  shade  affords  a  pleasing  variation  in  a 
collection  of  kinds.  This  contrast  is  afforded  by  I. 
Westi,  which  bears  large  trusses  of  flowers  which 
are  pure  white  on  first  expansion,  but  gradually 
change  to  pink.  At  certain  stages  the  flowers  on  a 
truss  show  a  pleasing  mixture  of  pure  white  and 
soft  pink. 

A  free  growing  and  perhaps  more  popular  kind  is 
I.  Williamsii,  which  has  large  orange  flowers  shaded 
with  red,  and  long,  obovate  segments  which  give  to 
the  flowers  a  more  cruciate  appearance.  I.  Fraseri 
is  of  the  same  type  as  the  last,  with  regard  to  the 
form  and  size  of  the  flowers,  but  the  latter  are  of  a 
decided  orange  hue.  When  these  trusses  are  cut, 
others  are  developed  on  the  laterals.  Then  in  spring, 
if  the  flowers  have  been  removed  in  this  way  with  a 
small  portion  of  the  shoot,  little  remains  but  to  repot 
in  the  same  or  a  larger  size,  and  introduce  them  into 
strong  heat,  with  the  assurance  of  a  good  harvest  of 
bloom  in  due  time. 

■» 

THE  HYPERICUMS. 

There  are  something  like  160  species  of  Hypericum 
scattered  over  various  parts  of  the  world,  although 
the  greater  part  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  the  north¬ 
ern  hemisphere  and  on  the  mountains  of  tropical 
regions.  Some  of  the  latter  are  both  neat  and 
beautiful,  but  unfortunately  few  of  them  are  able  to 
withstand  severe  winters  in  this  country.  Some  of 
them  are  strictly  herbaceous,  while  others  are  as 
decidedly  shrubs ;  but  a  number  of  them  are  of  an 
intermediate  character,  and  while  they  might  most 
properly  be  classed  amongst  shrubs  in  their  native 
country,  they  are  liable  to  be  killed  to  the  ground  in 
Britain  during  winter,  and  appear  then  more  akin  to 
herbaceous  plants.  All  are  of  the  easiest  culture, 
and  the  hardy  ones  when  planted  in  well  drained 
soil  require  comparatively  little  attention  of  any  kind 
except  a  slight  pruning  in  winter  to  keep  them  com¬ 
pact  and  bushy,  or  to  cut  away  any  dead  wood. 
The  smaller  and  neater  of  them  are  useful  for  plant¬ 
ing  on  the  rockery.  Several  of  the  half  hardy, 
shrubby  kinds  are  useful  for  pot  work,  either  in  the 
conservatory  or  hardy  plant  house  ;  but  we  shall 
concern  ourselves  here  with  the  hardy  shrubs  or  sub- 
shrubby  kinds  only.  Several  of  them  are  highly 
ornamental,  and  suitable  for  planting  in  beds  upon 
the  grass  ;  and  that  is  a  use  for  which  we  should  like 
to  see  them  more  largely  employed.  They  flower 
continuously  during  the  summer  months  whether 
wet  or  dry.  Propagation  is  readily  effected  by 
.means  of  cuttings,  seeds  and  in  the  case  of  the  creep¬ 
ing  species  by  suckers. 

Hypericum  Moserianum.  —  This  is  the  most 
recent  acquisition  to  the  genus,  and  is  the  more  re¬ 
markable  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  hybrid  between 
H.  patulum  and  H.  calycinum,  the  latter  being  the 
pollen  parent.  The  leaves  are  large,  ovate,  and  of 
the  same  texture  and  dark  green  colour  as  the  pollen 
parent.  The  clear  bright  yellow  flowers  are  much 
larger  than  those  of  H.  patulum,  showing  the 
influence  of  H.  calycinum,  but  the  drooping  or 
spreading  habit  is  that  of  the  former.  The  numerous 
yellow  stamens  are  very  prominent,  and  are  rendered 
more  so  by  their  red  anthers.  It  was  raised  by  Mr. 
Moser  at  Versailles,  and  recently  received  a  First- 
class  Certificate  from  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  A  bed  of  it  at  Kew'  has  been  flowering 
most  profusely  all  the  summer,  and  will  apparently 
do  so  until  cheeked  by  frost.  Our  illustration  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  form  and  appearance  of  the 
flowers  and  leaves. 

H.  calycinum. — Description  is  hardly  necessary 
m  tfie  case  of  this  useful  old-fashioned  subject.  The 


large  yellow  flowers,  numerous  long  stamens,  dwarf 
habit  and  creeping  underground  stems  are  the  chief 
features  of  this  species.  Popularly  it  is  known  as 
the  Rose  of  Sharon  and  Aaron’s  Beard.  Though 
not  strictly  a  native  it  has  become  naturalised  in 
several  parts  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  is  admirably 
adapted  for  covering  banks,  the  ground  under  trees, 
and  for  game  covert  in  woods. 

H.  patulum. — In  its  native  country,  Japan,  this 
species  is  stated  to  grow  6  ft.  high,  but  here  it  seldom 
exceeds  i8in.,  and  is  of  slender,  spreading,  very 
graceful  habit.  The  flowers  are  of  medium  size,  but 
very  neat,  and  are  produced  in  corymbs  terminating 
the  shoots,  which  are  developed  in  succession  all 
through  the  summer  in  the  same  profuse  way  as  in  the 
caseof  H.  Moserianum.  It  forms  a  beautiful  margin  to 
beds  of  larger  shrubs,  or  may  be  used  in  small  beds 
by  itself,  or  planted  on  rockwork  for  w'hich  its  habit 
proves  highly  suitable. 

H  .Hookerianum. — The  stems  of  this  species  rise  to 
a  height  of  2  ft.  to  3 J  ft. ,  and  become  branched  and 
bushy  at  the  top.  All  the  stems  and  shoots  assume 
an  upright  habit,  so  that  old  plants  are  well  adapted 
for  planting  in  beds  with  an  undergrowth  of  some¬ 
thing  else  such  as  tuberous  Begonias,  Fairy  Roses, 
Heliotropes,  or  even  bulbous  plants,  including 
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Narcissi,  Hyacinths,  Crocuses,  and  others.  The 
flowers  are  of  large  size,  conspicuous  and  like 
those  of  others,  bright  yellow.  The  species  is  best 
known  under  the  name  of  H.  oblongifolium,  and  is  a 
native  of  Nepal. 

H.  elatum. — The  specific  name  means  tall,  and 
in  this  country  the  stems  vary  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  in 
height.  It  is  a  North  American  plant  and  perfectly 
hardy,  flowering  profusely  from  July  onwards. 
Young  plants  form  close,  dense  habited  bushes,  and 
old  ones  may  be  made  so  by  cutting  down  the  old 
stems,  thereby  causing  a  vigorous  growth  of  young 
stems  from  the  base. 

H.  Andros^mum. — The  stems  of  this  plant  are 
only  of  a  sub-shrubby  nature,  but  the  species  not¬ 
withstanding  is  best  classed  with  shrubs.  Popularly 
it  is  known  as  Tutsan  or  Sweet  Amber,  and  is  a  true 
British  native.  The  flowers  are  both  numerous  and 
attractive,  although  not  very  large,  and  are  followed 
by  red  or  crimson  fruits  of  an  equally  attractive 
nature  in  autumn.  The  leaves  and  other  parts  of 
the  plant  are  of  a  strong-smelling  nature,  especially 
when  bruised,  but  it  is  more  of  a  resinous  nature 
than  disagreeable. 

H.  HiRCiNUM. — The  odour  of  this  plant  has 
earned  for  it  the  title  of  Goat-scented  St.  John’s 
Wort ;  but  notwithstanding  this  it  is  of  a  highly 
ornamental  character  owing  to  the  dark  shining  green 
hue  of  its  leaves,  and  dense  bushy  habit.  It  comes 
from  the  Mediterranean  region  and  is  generally  seen 


about  2  ft.  high,  although  it  may  ultimately  reach 
4  ft.  The  flowers  on  a  shoot  are  few  but  large. 
The  front  of  the  shrubbery  border  is  the  best  place 
for  it. 

H.  uralum. — There  is  a  considerable  resemblance 
between  this  plant  and  H.  patulum,  but  it  is  of  a 
more  upright  and  freely  branched  habit,  and  the 
slender,  compressed  shoots  are  terminated  by 
corymbs  of  neat  yellow  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of 
Nepal,  where  it  attains  a  height  of  2  ft.  on  the  top  of 
the  mountains,  and  from  whence  it  was  introduced 
in  1823.  A  dry,  well-drained  soil  is  the  best  place 
for  it,  and  some  dry  bracken  might  be  placed  amongst 
the  stems  in  the  case  of  a  severe  winter. 

H.  prolificum. — The  usual  height  of  this  plant  is 
18  in.,  and  old  specimens  may  even  get  taller.  It 
was  introduced  from  North  America  in  1758,  and  has 
linear-lanceolate  leaves,  giving  the  plant  a  totally 
different  appearance  from  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
kinds.  The  flowers  are  moderate  in  size,  but  pretty 
owing  to  the  numerous  long  stamens. 

H.  Kalmianum. — The  stems  of  this  North  Ameri¬ 
can  plant  are  square,  and  frequently  attain  a  greater 
height  than  those  of  H.  prolificum.  The  leaves  are 
linear-lanceolate,  and  the  flowers  are  borne  in  showy 
corymbs  terminating  the  branches.  Collectors  of 
choice  shrubs  consider  it  a  plant  of  great  ornamental 
value. 


SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

Blair  Castle,  Culross. 

Being  on  a  holiday  tour,  I  took  advantage  to  call 
at  this  beautiful  place,  where  good  gardening 
is  so  ably  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Stenhouse,  who  has  made  great  improvements 
since  taking  charge  there.  The  glass  houses  are 
seven  in  number,  and  are  first-class  in  every 
respect,  being  light  in  construction,  well  heated 
and  giving  an  abundance  of  light,  thus  making 
them  well  adapted  for  fruit  or  plant  growing. 

The  plant  stove  is  a  model  in  itself,  and  the  occu¬ 
pants  looked  at  home.  The  centre  table  was  filled 
with  tall  graceful  Palms,  while  Dieffenbachias, 
Crotons,  and  Dracaenas  of  medium  height  helped  to 
brighten  up  the  sombre  green  which  was  so  prominent 
in  the  Palms.  The  side  stages  were  filled  with 
smaller  stuff  suitable  for  table  decoration.  Amongst 
the  many  Crotons  which  find  favour  at  Blair  are 
Countess,  Mrs.  Dorman,  Interruptum  Aurea,  Prin¬ 
cess  of  Wales,  Warrenii,  Augustifolium,  Pictinatus, 
and  Weismanii.  Dracaenas  are  of  the  choicest  sorts, 
including  Mrs.  Laird,  Miss  Glendinning,  Duke  of 
Teck,  Lord  Wolsley,  Baptistii,  Lindenii  and  others. 
Panicum  variegatum  was  also  freely  used  as  an  edging, 
imparting  a  finished  look  to  the  house. 

The  late  vinery  was  carrying  a  full  crop  of  Grapes, 
Black  Alicante  being  very  fine.  Lady  Downs  was 
also  good,  while  Gros  Colmar  was  late,  as  it 
generally  takes  a  long  time  to  finish  properly.  The 
conservatory  was  gay  with  Fuchsias,  double  and 
single  Begonias,  and  a  host  of  other  kindred  subjects 
which  loaded  the  air  with  fragrance.  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  are  well  grown,  and  to  all  appearance  their 
culture  is  pretty  well  understood  at  Blair  Castle.  The 
flower  garden  was  gay  with  Calecolarias,  Pelargo¬ 
niums,  and  a  host  of  other  flower-garden  plants.  I 
may  say  that  border  Chrysanthemums  are  freely 
used,  and  are  most  effective  in  every  respect.  The 
lawns  were  well  kept,  walks  clean  and  edges  trim, 
in  short,  a  credit  to  master  and  servant. — W.  Angus, 
Dumfriesshire . 

Distinguished  Scottish  Gardeners  in  America. 
— It  will  doubtless  interest  many  of  our  northern 
readers  to  know  that  the  newly-elected  President 
and  Vice-president  of  the  Society  of  American 
Florists  are  both  natives  of  Scotland.  The  President, 
Mr.  James  Dean,  of  Bay  Bridge,  New  York,  is  the 
son  of  a  former  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Queens- 
berry,  at  Kinmont  Castle,  Dumfriesshire,  who  went 
to  the  States  in  1850,  when  the  subject  of  this  note 
was  only  five  years  old.  Mr.  James  Dean  served  his 
country  with  distinction  during  the  Civil  War  as  a 
lieutenant  in  the  72nd  New  York  Volunteers,  and 
was  twice  wounded.  He  has  been  in  the  Florist 
business  since  1S75,  and  enjoys  a  high  reputation 
for  sterling  integrity  and  professional  ability.  The 
Vice-president,  Mr.  William  R.  Smith,  was  at  Kew 
in  the  time  of  the  late  Sir  William  Hooker,  and  for 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  or  more  has  been 
curator  of  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Washingtpn 
which  enjoy  a  high  reputation. 
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The  Auricula  in  October. 

So  many  enquiries  reach  one  in  reference  to  the 
Auricula  that  it  is  easily  perceivable  the  flower  is 
steadily  attracting  public  attention.  What  is  required 
is  that  those  who  are  embarking  upon  the  task  of 
growing  Auriculas  should  start  on  right  principles. 
This  is  a  matter  of  supreme  importance.  The 
autumn  is  the  time  for  obtaining  plants  of  Auriculas. 
They  can  be  had  in  pots — young  stock,  potted  up, 
we  will  say,  in  May,  and  now  nicely  established  ;  or 
he  may  receive  plants  out  of  pots,  With  the  soil 
shaken  somewhat  from  their  roots.  It  would  be  well 
for  the  beginner  in  Auricula  culture  ifire  could  have 
his  plants  in  pots,  provided  they  had  been  potted  in 
suitable  soil.  If  he  has  a  cold  frame  in  which  to 
keep  them,  he  should  form  a  sort  of  stage,  if  the 
depth  of  the  frame  will  admit  of  it,  so  as  to  bring 
the  plants  pretty  near  the  glass  and  admit  of  air 
passing  underneath  them.  They  need  an  abundance 
of  air  ;  and  a  gentle  rain  will  not  injure  them,  but 
they  need  to  be  screened  from  heavy  showers.  Unless 
they  are  very  pot-bound  they  should  be  bloomed  in 
the  pots  in  which  they  were  received.  During  the 
autumn  and  winter  water  is  required  very  sparingly  ; 
any  decaying  leaves  may  be  removed,  and  the  surface 
soil  stirred  occasionally.  But  on  no  account  should 
the  plants  be  allowed  to  become  dry  enough  to  flag. 

If  the  beginner  in  Auricula  culture  receives  his 
plants  shaken  from  the  soil,  he  should  procure  some 
good  fibry  yellow  loam,  some  leaf  soil,  and  a  little 
sand,  mixing  them  together  to  the  proportion  of  one 
third  of  the  vegetable  mould  to  two  thirds  of  the 
loam,  and  pot  the  plants  with  it  when  it  is  nicely 
moist,  but  not  wet  and  sticky.  They  will  do  for  a 
week  or  ten  days  without  water,  indeed,  none  should 
be  given  until  the  plants  show  signs  of  requiring  it. 
During  severe  frost  the  lights  should  be  closed  and 
the  frames  covered  up,  not  because  the  Auricula  is 
not  hardy,  but  because  the  action  of  frost  is  to 
promote  an  expansion  of  the  soil,  which  will  some¬ 
times  burst  the  pot  in  which  the  plant  is  growing. 

I  find  that  the  caterpillar,  a  small  green  fellow 
that  is  often  very  destructive  among  Auriculas  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  is  unusually  active  this  fall.  It 
matters  not  whether  it  be  Auriculas  or  any  kind  of 
Primula  in  pots,  the  caterpillar  is  among  them, 
working  its  evil  purpose.  It  does  not  matter  much 
to  lose  a  few  of  the  outside  leaves,  but  it  is  exas¬ 
perating  to  have  the  heart  of  a  promising  plant 
pierced,  and  the  heart  eaten  out  of  it.  This  is  a 
calamity  indeed,  because  it  makes  a  good  truss  of 
bloom  in  the  spring  impossible.  No  quarter  should 
be  given  to  such  a  marauder. — R.  D. 


PRETTY  ANNUALS  FOR 

CUTTING. 

An  annual  has  been  described  as  a  plant  the  seeds 
of  which  are  sown,  blooms,  and  dies  in  one  year.  It 
is  quite  true  that  some  annuals  may  be  converted 
into  biennials  by  sowing  the  seeds  in  August  and 
September,  and  then  blooming  in  April  and  May, 
but  the  ordinary  span  of  their  life  is  not  prolonged 
much  beyond  the  summer  period.  Some  biennials, 
and  perennials  also  will  bloom  the  same  year  if  the 
seeds  be  sown  early  in  a  little  heat,  but  they  are 
nevertheless  biennials  and  perennials. 

Sweet  Peas. 

Now  many  who  have  small  gardens  like  annuals 
because  they  can  get  a  good  variety  of  form  and 
colour  in  a  small  space,  a  few  plants  of  one  variety 
sufficing  ;  and  then,  as  they  come  very  quickly  from 
seed,  a  succession  of  bloom  can  be  had  with  a  little 
care.  But  a  very  large  number  of  those  who  grow  a 
few  flowers  do  so  mainly  with  a  view  of  having 
something  to  cut  from  for  the  decoration  of  the 
sitting  room  ;  and  they  should  endeavour  to  grow 
only  such  as  are  of  a  fairly  enduring  character  when 
cut.  Foremost  among  these  place  the  Sweet  Pea, 
Lathyrus  odoratus — that  fragrant  and  interesting 
stranger  from  Sicily,  where  it  -grows  as  a  wildling, 
which  came  to  our  shores  about  1700,  and  has  proved 
a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  gardens.  How  easily 
grown  !  How  free  !  How  beautifully  sweet !  And 
how  delightful  in  vase,  epergne,  posy,  or  bouquet ! 
But  those  who  grow  Sweet  Peas  should  aim  to 
cultivate  the  larger  and  more  varied  varieties  raised 
py  Eskford  during  the  past  ten  years,  especially  gg 


of  pale  rose,  pink,  and  salmon  shades,  like  Princess 
Beatrice.  I  saw,  at  the  last  Warwick  Flower 
Show,  a  bouquet  made  wholly  of  this  variety, 
and  a  more  fitting  floral  present  from  a  lover  to  his 
sweetheart  could  scarcely  be  conceived.  And  as  the 
Edible  Pea  is  much  bound  up  with  the  traditions  of 
love  and  the  action  of  lovers,  the  Sweet  Pea,  with  its 
manifold  varieties,  can  be  appropriately  substituted 
for  it.  The  Pea  is  sacred  to  the  patron  of  marriage, 
and  probably  this  has  led  to  their  use  in  divination 
concerning  love  affairs. 

Annual  Chrysanthemums. 

Then  there  are  the  annual  Chrysanthemums — the 
varieties  of  C.  tricolour  or  carinatum,  and  of  C.  coro- 
narium,  with  the  golden  yellow  oxeye  or  corn  marigold, 
C.  segetum — a  British  wild  flower  that  is  now  largely 
grown  as  a  cultivated  plant  for  cutting  from.  The 
double  varieties  of  C.  coronarium  are  well  worthy  of 
being  grown,  not  so  those  of  C.  tricolor,  for  they 
are  ugly  and  uncouth,  though  the  varieties  shown  by 
Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  show  a  decided  advance 
towards  something  better  ;  while  the  single  varieties 
are  varied  and  very  beautiful.  Conservatives  can 
proudly  grow  Lord  Beaconsfield,  crimson-maroon 
with  golden  ring  and  dark  disc,  while  Liberals  will  wax 
jubilant  overW.  E.  Gladstone — crimson  and  violet — - 
described  in  one  seed  catalogue  as  “  brilliant  but 
erratic  but  I  should  grow  both,  for  they  are  equally 
delightful  to  me  as  flowers,  and  one  is  quite  as  erratic 
as  the  other  as  seen  in  their  disposition  to  sport. 

Garden  Marigolds. 

By  these  I  mean  the  cultivated  varieties  of  the 
common  orange  Marigold,  Calendula  officinalis,  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  which  has  been  grown 
in  this  country  for  over  four  centuries.  There  are 
single  and  double  varieties  ranging  from  sulphur 
white  to  the  darkest  orange.  Some  of  the  single 
varieties  are  very  pretty,  and  if  any  one  w'ould  take 
the  trouble  to  seed  from  the  best  of  them — and  I  have 
seen  in  cottage  and  allotment  gardens  in  Ealing  some 
charming  varieties — they  could,  in  course  of  time, 
obtain  some  of  a  distinctly  beautiful  character,  and 
fix  them — that  is,  they  would  eventually  come  true 
from  seed.  There  are  three  very  fine  double  varieties 
that  come  quite  true  from  seed — viz.,  Meteor,  with 
lemon  and  white  stripes  on  the  petals  ;  Prince  of 
Orange,  rich  orange,  sometimes  self-coloured  and 
sometimes  striped  with  white ;  and  Sutton's  miniature 
orange,  a  dwarf-growing  type,  with  very  large  deep 
orange  flowers  of  great  beauty. 

Clarkias. 

Then  there  are  the  Clarkias, — hardy  annuals  from 
California  and  North  West  America, — named  after 
Captain  Clark.  I  think  that  ladies  who  study  home 
decoration  with  flowers  would  do  well  to  grow  some 
of  the  Clarkias  for  the  purpose.  They  are  charming 
for  vases  and  epergnes,  and  if  the  flowers  are  a  little 
fragile— though  if  cut  young  they  will  last  a  good 
time — they  are  yet  produced  with  remarkable  free¬ 
dom,  so  that  one  can  cut  and  come  again.  But 
they  should  prefer  to  grow  the  entire  petalled  vari¬ 
eties  of  C.  pulchella  integripetala,  and  not  the  type 
with  its  clawed  petals.  The  best  are  integripetala, 
deep  rose  ;  integripetala  marginata,  margined  with 
white  ;  and  the  pure  white  variety  also. 

Poppies. 

Poppies  are  very  quick  growing  hardy  annuals,  and 
very  showy  ;  but  the  flowers  should  be  cut  young,  as 
they  are  more  lasting.  If  allowed  to  remain  until 
fully  expanded,  the  petals  soon  fall.  The  Shirley 
Poppies,  now  so  popular  in  gardens,  are  simply  im¬ 
proved  varieties  of  our  common  scarlet  field  Poppy, 
so  plentiful  among  the  wheat  crops.  The  French  or 
Ranunculus  Poppies  are  double  forms  of  these,  but 
both  single  and  double  present  many  variations  in 
colour.  The  Carnation  Poppies  are  double  varieties 
of  the  Opium  Poppy,  which  produces  the  large  heads 
seen  in  the  windows  of  druggists’  shops.  They  are 
large,  very  double,  and  strikingly  handsome  ;  but  the 
flower  should  be  cut  when  half  expanded,  and  the 
plants  kept  clear  of  seed  pods.  P.  umbrosum,  a 
dwarf  species  with  crimson  flowers,  spotted  with 
black,  is  an  excellent  annual  variety  also  for  cutting 
from. — R.  D. 


Stevia  Eupatoria. — This  Mexican  herb  is  much 
more  ornamental  than  several  other  species  which 
one  meets  now  and  again  in  cultivation.  The  leaves 
are  small  and  lance-shaped,  or  oblong,  while  the 
small  flowers  are  at  first  pink,  changing  to  white,  and 
are  borne  freely  in  terminal  panicled  corymbs,  not 
unlike  those  of  a  Eupatorium.  It  may  be  propagated 
by  seeds,  cuttings  or  division 
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An  Open-air  Trial  of  Tomatos. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Peach  border  in  front  of  a 
south  aspect  wall,  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  gardens  at  Chiswick,  is  this  season  occu¬ 
pied  with  a  very  extensive  collection  of  Tomatos  on 
trial.  The  cold  and  generally  sunless  nature  of  the 
past  summer  has  been  very  unfavourable  to  the 
ripening  of  the  fruits,  and  latterly  the  wet  weather 
has  favoured  the  spread  of  fungoid  diseases.  A  fair 
quantity  of  the  fruits  have,  however,  already  ripened, 
and  what  remaining  fine  weather  we  may  have  will 
greatly  assist  in  bringing  a  considerable  quantity  of 
it  into  usable  condition.  By  placing  the  fruits  near 
the  hot  water  pipes  of  a  vinery  or  other  heated 
structure,  it  has  been  determined  that  Tomatos  grown 
out  of  doors  become  equally  as  good  in  quality  as 
those  which  have  been  ripened  under  glass.  It  can 
hardly  be  said  that  Tomatos  out  of  doors  this  season 
have  had  a  fair  trial,  yet  it  may  be  urged  that  all 
have  been  on  the  same  footing,  and  that  the  condi¬ 
tions  have  been  a  suitable  test  to  determine  the 
fruiting  capabilities  of  the  varieties  under  unfavour¬ 
able  circumstances. 

About  twenty  sorts  belonging  to  the  old  collection 
at  Chiswick  are  planted  at  one  end  of  the  border  by 
themselves  ;  while  we  counted  something  like  ninety 
lots  forming  a  new  trial,  and  which  have  been  brought 
together  from  various  sources.  A  large  proportion 
of  them  must  of  course  be  very  similar  to  other  kinds 
in  cultivation,  and  some  there  are  which  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  distinguish  from  sorts  grown  under  different 
names.  In  their  present  condition  as  to  ripeness  it 
would,  however,  be  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  definite 
conclusion  as  to  the  distinctness  or  otherwise  of  a 
considerable  number  of  them.  It  will  be  sufficient 
here  to  indicate  their  general  appearance,  fruiting 
capabilities,  and  utility  for  out-door  purposes.  We 
noted  them  on  the  12th  inst. 

The  undermentioned  kinds  constitute  the  new 
trial,  or  those  that  were  specially  obtained  for  the 
purpose  last  spring.  That  named  Acquisition  is 
dwarf  habited,  with  compact  and  conspicuously  flat 
leaves,  whereas  most  other  kinds  have  more  or  less 
curled  leaves,  or  infolded  at  the  sides.  The  fruits 
are  medium  sized,  pinkish-red  or  ruby  red,  reminding 
one  of  the  colour  of  Dedham  Favourite,  and  borne 
in  large  heavy  bunches  near  the  base  of  the  plant. 
There  are  two  other  kinds  so  like  this  in  every 
particular  that  it  seems  impossible  at  present  to 
separate  them.  They  are  Champion  and  Dwarf 
Champion,  the  latter  from  three  different  sources. 
The  colour  of  the  fruit  would  be  somewhat  against 
it,  otherwise  it  crops  well.  An  early  kind  is  Dick¬ 
sons’  Cestrian,  with  medium  to  large  sized,  flattened, 
scarlet  fruits,  but  the  crop  is  not  heavy.  Northern 
Beauty  has  medium  to  large  sized  deep  red  fruits, 
and  appears  to  crop  well.  Sutton’s  Abundance  crops 
well,  and  has  red  fruits  similar  in  size  and  shape  to 
those  of  Ham  Green  Favourite.  On  the  other  hand 
Sutton’s  A  1.,  has  a  remarkably  deep  fruit  resem¬ 
bling  that  of  Chemin,  and  is  a  beautiful  Tomato. 
Abundance  (Hooper)  bears  larger  fruits  than  those 
of  Sutton’s  Abundance,  but  they  are  more  or  less 
corrugated .  Several  sorts  have  oblong  fruits,  resem¬ 
bling  the  old  Chiswick  Red  ;  this  applies  to  Italian 
Wonder,  Merveille  d’ltalie,  and  Yorkshire  Wonder. 
American  Hybrid  has  medium  sized  red  fruits,  but 
only  a  fair  crop.  Two  plants  only  of  each  kind  are 
grown,  and  in  the  case  of  Mitchell’s  New  the  fruits 
were  different  on  the  two  plants  from  some  unacount- 
able  cause.  An  even  crop  is  borne  by  Heaton  House, 
a  globose  red  fruit,  above  the  medium  size.  The 
fruits  of  Volunteer  are  medium  sized,  globose,  red, 
smooth,  but  not  produced  in  great  quantity.  Sutton's 
Earliest  of  All  is  a  dwarf  sort  with  a  heavy  crop  of 
medium  sized  red  fruits,  the  lowest  bunch  of  which 
was  ripe.  A  fair  crop  of  medium  sized,  flat,  red  fruits 
is  borne  by  a  sort  named  Empress,  and  Stevens’  W* 
B.  A.  is  only  moderately  fruited. 

A  large  number  of  kinds  may  be  characterised  as 
strongly  resembling  the  Perfection  type  as  seen  at 
present.  The  fruits  vary  from  a  medium  to  a  large 
size,  smooth  or  without  ribs,  and  although  the  crop 
is  generally  a  good  average  one,  yet  it  is  late  in 
ripening  during  such  a  season  as  the  present.  The 
quality  would  probably  be  equally  good  in  each  case 
provided  the  fruits  were  ripe.  Some  of  this  type  are 
New  Stone,  Bryson’s  Excellent,  Daniels'  Harbinger, 
Long  Keeper,  Daniels'  Scarlet  Perfection,  p^ttiel'S 
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Crimson  Queen,  May’s  Favourite,  490  (Cooper) 
Devonian,  Waite's  Glenhurst  Favourite,  Clibran's 
Tomato,  Perfection  Surpass^,  Turner's  Hybrid,  and 
perhaps  Barr's  Long  Keeper,  but  the  latter  seems 
earlier,  having  one  or  two  of  the  lower  bunches  ripe, 
and  a  heavy  crop.  The  unripe  fruits  of  Daniels’ 
Harbinger  are  remarkably  pale  in  colour  compared 
with  the  others  while  yet  in  the  green  state. 

Cooper's  Luscious  proves  to  be  identical  with  the 
Peach,  and  is  notable  for  its  downy  skin  and  sweet 
though  not  always  very  rich  flavour.  The  peculiar 
red  colour  proves  objectionable  to  some,  but  colour 
is  not  always  a  guide  to  quality.  The  Flying  Dutch¬ 
man  is  a  heavy  cropping  sort,  dwarf,  slender  stemmed, 
with  medium  sized  flattened  scarlet  fruits,  of  which 
about  two  of  the  lower  bunches  are  ripe.  It  would 
evidently  prove  suitable  for  cottagers.  The  same 
might  be  said  of  Barr's  Early  Ruby,  which  is  similarly 
dwarf,  and  early.  Challenger  and  Race  Americaine 
are  other  sorts  with  fine,  deeply  globose  fruits  compar¬ 
able  to  those  of  Chemin.  It  bears  heavily.  May¬ 
flower  bears  an  even  crop  of  medium  sized  deep  red 
fruits  ;  but  Jackson's  Favourite  is  rather  thinly 
fruited.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Bountiful,  a  fruit 
of  the  Ham  Green  Favourite  type.  Courtet  has 
small,  globose  fruits  apparently  similar  in  colour  to 
those  of  Dedham  Favourite,  but  the  crop  is  only  fair. 
Gilbert  Surpasse  and  the  Hovey  are  others  of  the 
Ham  Green  Favourite  type,  cropping  heavily,  and 
one  or  two  of  the  lower  bunches  are  ripe.  Arlington 
crops  well  and  has  globose  or  slightly  flattened 
smooth  fruits.  Scovill’s  Hybrid  has  medium  to  large 
sized,  red  fruits,  but  few  of  .them  are  yet  ripe, 
although  the  crop  is  sometimes  good. 

A  large  number  of  sorts  have  more  or  less  corru¬ 
gated  or  ribbed  fruits  of  the  old  Large  Red  type, 
and  although  they  cannot  compare  in  appearance 
with  the  smooth  fruited  kinds  yet  they  are  generally 
hardier  in  constitution  and  fruit  more  freely  in  the 
open  air  in  many  cases  than  varieties  of  the  Perfec¬ 
tion  type.  Smooth  varieties  of  hardy  constitution 
and  free  fruiting  qualities  may  yet  however  drive 
them  from  the  field.  Earley’s  Defiance  crops  w^ell 
and  is  only  slightly  ribbed.  A  larger  fruit  perhaps  of 
the  same  type  is  Carter’s  Market  Favourite,  which 
crops  well.  Early  Evesham  Prolific  is  a  small  or 
medium  sized  kind  with  the  lower  two  bunches  ripe. 
Sutton's  Main  Crop  is  medium  sized,  ribbed,  free 
fruiting  sort.  Dobbie's  Prolific  and  Glamorgan  are 
dwarf,  heavily  cropping  sorts,  with  one  or  two  of  the 
lower  bunches  ripe  when  we  noted  them.  Harefield 
Grove  Selected  has  much  larger  fruits,  but  the  crop 
is  not  a  heavy  one.  Goldfinder  is  perhaps  less  deeply 
corrugated  and  the  crop  only  a  fair  one.  Orange- 
field  and  Rouge  Nain  a  gros  fruit  are  dwarf  kinds 
with  small,  ribbed,  red  fruits.  Those  of  Rouge 
Monstreuse  d’Enigma  are  much  larger  but  very  ugly 
and  deeply  fluted.  Rouge  a  gros  fruit  is  evidently 
simply  the  well  known  Large  Red.  Rose  Fruited 
Giant  bears  heavily,  and  probably  differs  from  the 
last  chiefly  in  colour.  The  Shah  is  a  deep-red  kind, 
but  is  only  a  moderate  cropper,  judging  from  the 
plants  here.  The  same  may  be  said  of  President 
Garfield,  which  has  very  large,  ribbed  fruits.  Broad 
Leaved  Dwarf  is  a  large  fruited,  late  kind.  Abun¬ 
dance  (Barr)  has  medium  to  large  sized  fruits  and 
crops  well.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Hundred 
Day;  but  New  Puritan  fruits  thinly. 

A  number  of  varieties  are  characterised  by  their 
small  fruits,  which  might  be  useful  in  certain  cases 
by  way  of  ornament  or  variety.  Yellow  Pear-shaped, 
so  called,  has  oval,  golden-yellow  fruits  about  the 
size  of  a  small  plum,  and  very  pretty,  but  the  crop  is 
thin.  Queen  of  Tomatos  is  red  and  truly  pear-shaped. 
Sutton’s  Cluster  and  Cherry  Red  have  small  red 
fruits  about  the  size  of  Cherries,  but  do  not  crop 
heavily.  Sutton’s  Golden  Nugget  has  small,  oblong 
golden-yellow  fruits  and  bears  well. 

fellow  varieties  are  now  pretty  numerous,  but  few 
of  them  bear  heavy  crops  in  the  open  ground  at 
least  in  bad  seasons.  Carter’s  Harefield  Gem  is 
exceptional,  and  bears  a  heavy  crop  of  large  flattened, 
somewhat  ribbed  fruits  close  to  the  ground.  Webb’s 
Sensation  is  a  stronger  grower,  with  smoother  fruits 
but  later  in  ripening.  The  fruits  of  Daniels’  Golden 
Eagle  are  flattened,  deeply  ribbed,  and  plentiful. 
Williams’  Golden  Queen  bears  large  shallowly 
ribbed  fruits,  but  few  of  them.  The  fruits  of  Sutton’s 
Golden  Perfection  are  of  medium  size  and  fine  shape, 
but  the  crop  is  poor.  On  the  contrary  Sutton’s 
Golden  Queen  is  dwarf  with  a  heavy  crop  of 
slightly  ribbed  fruits.  The  crop  rj  poldep  Eagle  i9 


thin ;  while  the  slightly  ribbed  fruits  of  Daniels’ 
Golden  Sunrise  are  large  and  late.  Daniels'  Golden 
Drop  seems  rather  uncertain  in  character.  A  fair 
crop  of  large,  slightly  ribbed  fruits  are  borne  by 
Dicksons'  Yellow  King.  Round  Yellow  is  a  medium¬ 
sized,  globose,  often  ribbed  fruit,  produced  in  fair 
quantity.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Golden  Sunrise, 
but  the  fruits  are  smooth,  with  one  or  two  of  the 
lower  bunches  colouring.  Barr's  Golden  Surprise 
has  large,  smooth  fruits  in  fair  quantity  and  just 
beginning  to  colour.  That  named  Golden  Rod  has 
large,  ribbed  fruits  rather  thinly  produced.  A  few 
of  the  kinds  having  been  destroyed  by  disease  are 
not  included  in  the  above  new  trial.  The  old  sorts 
on  the  same  border  we  may  discuss  on  a  future 
occasion. 

 ■»  

JAPAN  ANEMONES. 

Hardy  border  flowers  are  still  moderately  plentiful 
in  our  locality,  but  a  large  proportion  of  them  con¬ 
sist  of  the  autumn  flowering  Phloxes  (hybrids  of  P. 
paniculata,  P.  accuminata,  and  P.  decussata),  also 
perennial  Sunflower,  Golden  Rod — species  of  Soli- 
dago,  late-flowering  Aconites,  and  some  others  of 
that  class.  Anemone  japonica  and  its  varieties, 
therefore,  take  a  leading  place  as  the  choicest  of 
hardy  plants  either  for  beds  or  borders.  Compara¬ 
tively  a  few  years  ago  the  ordinary  rosy-purple  form 
was  the  commonest  in  the  northern  counties,  if 
indeed  it  was  not  the  only  one  obtainable.  Now  the 
white  variety  (A.  japonica  alba),  often  styled 
Honorine  Jobert,  is  gradually  finding  a  place  in  every 
good  collection  of  herbaceous  plants.  This  will  no 
doubt  continue  to  be  so,  as  summer  bedding  plants 
are  getting  less  popular  than  they  used  to  be  on  ac¬ 
count  of  frequently  recurring  wet  seasons,  which 
entirely  spoil  such  things  as  Pelargoniums  and 
Lobelias  of  the  dwarf  or  Cape  type.  Our  moist 
climate  induces  a  great  amount  of  growth,  but 
flowering  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Some  years  ago  the  old  Anemone  japonica  was 
considered  worthy  of  a  place  as  a  bedding  plant  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  flower  garden,  but  although  not 
ousted  by  A.  j.  alba,  the  latter  is  more  than  a  rival 
for  it,  on  account  of  its  more  graceful  and  freer 
flowering  propensities.  The  great  size  of  the  flowers 
in  each  case  may  well  be  compared  to  single  Dahlias, 
than  which  they  are  hardier  and  cost  much  less 
expense,  both  in  the  matter  of  labour  and  artificial 
heat,  the  Anemones  being  perfectly  hardy  and  easily 
propagated  either  in  winter  or  spring.  The  rosy- 
purple  flowers  of  A.  japonica  are  rather  smaller  than 
those  of  the  white  one,  but  they  have  much  more 
numerous  and  narrower  sepals  ;  and  the  plant  is  as 
a  rule  the  dwarfer  of  the  two,  although  that  may  be 
a  matter  of  cultivation  or  richer  soil  sometimes. 

For  cut  flowers  the  white  one  is  the  most  popular, 
being  well  adapted  for  vases  either  by  itself  or 
mixed  with  other  flowers  with  which  it  associates 
well.  The  long  flower  stalks  enable  it  to  be  inserted 
without  crowding,  and  the  purity  of  the  flowers 
when  not  spoiled  by  storms  of  wind  and  rain  is  very 
telling  amongst  blooms  of  a  darker  hue.  The  neat 
cluster  of  yellow  stamens  in  the  centre  improves 
rather  than  detracts  from  the  beauty  of  the  whole. 

I  cannot  pass  over  another  variety  which,  although 
less  common,  is  yet  highly  ornamental  and  distinct. 

I  allude  to  A.  j.  elegans,  rightly  so  named,  for  the 
long  flower  stems  are  elegantly  branched,  and  show 
off  the  rosy  flowers  to  advantage.  It  is  highly  suit¬ 
able  for  cut  flower  purposes,  and  exhibits  an  inte- 
mediate  shade  of  colour  between  the  two  already 
mentioned.  All  the  three  blend  together  very  well  in 
mixture,  and  when  set  up  with  a  few  orange  and 
scarlet  single  Dahlias,  with  sufficient  foliage  of  some 
kind  or  other,  the  effect  is  charming.  The  rosy 
variety  resembles  the  white  one  to  a  certain  extent 
in  having  but  a  few  broad  sepals  to  each  flower ;  but 
the  plant  grows  taller  than  either  of  the  other  two. 

All  may  readily  be  propagated  by  division  in  the 
autumn  or  spring,  but  the  tall  does  not  increase  very 
rapidly,  at  least  with  me.  In  the  spaces  between 
the  old  stools  and  on  the  margins  of  the  beds  plenty 
of  suckers  may  be  found,  and  which  if  dug  up  may 
be  transferred  to  nursery  quarters,  or  new  planta¬ 
tions  may  be  made  with  the  stronger  ones  during 
the  present  or  next  month.  They  will  have  plenty 
of  time  to  establish  themselves  before  winter,  and 
they  will  flower  fairly  well  next  autumn.  Japan 
Anemones  are  gross  feeders,  and  will  repay  the 
mulching  of  the  beds  during  winter  with  old  hot-bed 
manure  —S. 


frmrn  t  Wvvlt r 
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Vitality  of  a  Fritillary  Bulb. — In  the  year 

1876,  Mr.  C.  Packe,  F.L.S.,  visited  the  Maritime 
Alps  in  quest  of  a  yellow  Fritillary  which  was  found 
there  by  Moggridge,  and  coming  across  it  in  June  of 
that  year  he  collected  five  plants,  three  of  which  he 
dried  for  his  herbarium,  while  the  other  two  he 
planted  in  his  garden.  This  occurred  about  four 
years  previous  to  its  introduction  to  this  country  for 
commercial  purposes.  In  the  spring  of  the  two  follow¬ 
ing  years  Mr.  Packe  visited  his  garden  with  the 
object  of  seeing  whether  his  plants  had  come  up, 
but  there  was  no  sign  of  them,  and  he  concluded 
that  the  removal  of  them  from  their  alpine  home 
had  caused  them  to  die,  as  often  happens  when 
alpines  are  transferred  to  an  uncongenial  soil  and 
climate.  Thirteen  years  later,  on  the  5th  of  May, 
1889,  his  attention  was  called  to  a  yellow  Fritillary 
which  had  made  its  appearance,  and  on  examination 
proved  to  be  the  identical  plant  which  he  had 
collected.  One  of  the  bulbs  carried  a  flower,  while 
the  other  had  leaves  only.  There  were  no  other 
yellow  Fritillaries  in  the  garden,  so  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  bulbs  had  lain  dormant  in  the  soil  for 
a  period  of  thirteen  years.  Various  names  have  been 
applied  to  the  plant,  but  F.  delphinensis  Moggridgei 
is  the  correct  one. 

Miraculous  Berry.— There  are  about  sixty 
species  of  Sideroxylon  scattered  through  South 
Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  one  in  Madeira. 
There  are  several  of  them  in  West  Africa,  known  for 
their  remarkable  sweetness,  and  of  these  S.  dulci- 
ferum  is  the  most  important,  to  which  the  name 
Miraculous  Berry  is  applied.  The  fruits  when  eaten 
are  so  excessively  sweet  that  it  is  possible  to  drink 
lime-juice,  vinegar  and  tartaric  acid  without  any 
unpleasant  sensation.  Several  of  the  plants  have 
been  introduced  to  this  country  and  grown  in  the 
economic  houses  of  botanic  gardens  chiefly,  but  they 
are  of  no  value  for  horticultural  purposes,  and  can 
consequently  never  become  popular  here.  They  are 
either  trees  or  shrubs,  and  require  to  get  to  some  size 
before  they  will  bear  fruit. 

The  Crests  on  Odontoglossum. — The  crests 
on  the  lip  of  different  species  of  Odontoglossum  are 
usually  well  marked  and  very  varied,  so  that  they 
often  assist  greatly  in  discriminating  between  one 
species  and  another.  The  function  these  crests  per¬ 
form  is  generally  spoken  of  as  an  aid  to  fertilisation, 
that  is,  in  compelling  insects  to  enter  the  flower  in  a 
particular  way  when  in  search  of  food.  In  a  very 
large  number  of  them  the  crest  is  regularly  forked  in 
the  centre  of  the  middle  line  of  the  lip  and  also 
right  in  front  of  the  main  body  of  the  excrescence, 
no  matter  how  many  branches  or  rays  it  may  have 
on  each  side  of  the  central  fork.  While  the  flower 
is  in  the  bud  state  this  central  fork  has  evidently  a 
function  to  perform ;  for  it  will  be  found  that  the 
gland  to  which  the  pollinia  are  attached,  as  well  as 
the  projecting  rostellum  on  which  the  gland  rests, 
fit  nearly  into  this  fork,  and  are  thereby  protected 
from  undue  pressure  either  by  the  lip  in  front  or  side 
ways.  The  depth  of  the  ridges  of  the  middle  fork 
is  sufficiently  great  to  allow  of  the  projecting  ros¬ 
tellum  and  gland  to  be  accommodated  without  being 
squeezed,  and  thus  one  of  the  most  delicate  pieces 
of  mechanism  of  the  flower  is  protected  trom  injury. 
-J.  F. 

Proliferous  Sheep’s  Fescue. — The  Brecknock 
Beacons  are  covered  with  vegetation  to  the  very  top. 
On  the  brow  of  the  cliffs  on  one  side,  just  above  a 
perpendicular  face,  are  several  uncommon  plants 
and  some  comparatively  rare  ones.  On  the  top  of 
the  peaks  the  turf  consists  largely  of  Festuca  ovina, 
and  that  to  a  great  extent  by  the  proliferous  variety 
(F.  o.  vivipara),  in  which  what  should  be  seeds  are 
replaced  by  plantlets  bearing  small  green  leaves 
capable  of  becoming  plants  when  brought  in  contact 
with  the  soil.  The  reason  probably  why  this  par¬ 
ticular  variety  is  so  common  would  be  that  the  great 
altitude  and  exposure  are  unfavourable  to  the  ripen¬ 
ing  of  seeds.  Being  a  long  lived  and  durable  grass 
the  turf  would  not  require  very  frequent  renewing, 
and  the  plantlets  of  this  proliferous  variety  would  be 
quite  sufficient  to  refill  vacant  spaces  as  they  oc¬ 
curred.  The  wind  would  be  quite  sufficient  to 
disperse  the  little  plants.  Some  other  mountain 
plants  are  occasionally  or  habitually  proliferous,  sy.cht 
U5  Sajqfraga  stellarjs, 
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WHAT  IS  THE  TOMATO  ? 

The  future  status  of  this  remarkably  popular 
product  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  acceptance  of 
it  as  a  fruit  if  also  equally  accepted  as  a  salad 
vegetable.  We  may  be  told  that  as  no  man  can 
serve  two  masters,  so  cannot  a  Tomato  be  two  diverse 
things.  A  man  can,  however,  serve  two  masters 
under  certain  conditions  equally  well  ;  but  he  cannot 
equally  serve  God  and  the  devil.  Equally  a  Tomato 
may  because  of  its  homogeneous  character  serve  two 
distinctive  purposes,  but  if  it  be  one  thing  only  then 
it  cannot  be  the  other.  Now  those  who  have  dis¬ 
cussed  this  topic  in  these  columns  seem  to  have 
done  so  from  the  narrowest,  that  is  the  Exhibition 
point  of  view.  The  general  public,  who  constitute 
the  chief  consumers  of  Tomatos,  however,  view  the 
topic  in  a  very  diverse  light.  Whilst  the  gardener 
has  been  vowing  thick  and  thin  that  the  Tomato  is 
and  can  only  be  a  vegetable,  the  public  have  made 
it  a  cherished  edible  fruit,  and  eaten  it  as  a  ripe 
fruit  uncooked,  practically  universally. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  in  the  history  of  the 
development  of  fruits  and  vegetables  there  is  to  be 
found  any  case  in  which  a  variety  or  kind  has  burst 
into  popularity  with  such  astonishing  force  as  the 
Tomato  has,  and  that  popularity  is  far  more  due  to 
its  acceptance  as  a  ripe  edible  fruit  by  the  public 
than  to  any  other  cause.  Why  is  this  ?  The  fruits 
when  ripe  are  soft,  semi-sweet,  handsome,  richly 
coloured,  and  are  esteemed  especially  enjoyable  by 
all  endowed  with  natural  palates.  Some  of 
our  best  fruits  are  too  sugary,  some  too  acid,  some 
too  insipid,  some  too  strong-flavoured.  Probably 
the  best,  most  wholesome,  and  least  unduly  acid, 
sweet,  or  strong-flavoured  fruit  we  have  is  a  good 
ripe  Apple.  The  Tomato  comes  near  to  it  in  its 
comparative  freedom  from  strong  features  of  any 
sort.  It  is  soft,  mild,  and  pleasant. 

Had  we  not  throughly  dammed  its  reputation  by 
making  it  appear  as  a  vegetable  only  it  would  long 
since  have  graced  our  dessert  tables.  As  it  is,  efforts 
are  being  made  to  produce  varieties  which  shall,  by 
virtue  of  their  clustering  beauty  and  excellence,  win 
their  way  to  the  dessert  table.  A  very  beautiful 
form  for  this  purpose  is  Sutton's  Golden  Nugget — a 
plum-shaped  cluster  variety,  the  which  it  would  be 
utterly  absurd  to  class  as  a  vegetable,  and  merits  a 
high  place  in  any  fruit  collection.  But  the  smaller 
fruits  of  Perfection,  Conference,  Golden  Gage,  and 
many  others,  are  delicious  for  ordinary  eating.  I  have 
never  enjoyed  Tomatos  in  a  cooked  state  with  one 
tithe  the  zest  that  I  have  when  gathering  them  from 
the  plant  and  eating  them  deliciously  fresh. 

I  am  astounded  that  anyone  should  write  of  ripe 
Tomatos  as  being  acid  and  pungent  in  taste.  There 
is  not  one  half  the  acidity  in  Tomatos  that  there  is  in 
Gooseberries,  Currants,  or  many  Strawberries ;  there 
is  no  pungency  whatever.  Of  that  element  the 
Tomato  is  peculiarly  innocent,  whilst  it  is  generally 
far  more  piquant  than  are  nine-tenths  of  the  Melons 
eaten  as  fruits.  A  good  Turnip  is  better  than  a  poor 
Melon,  whilst  a  good  ripe  Tomato  is  worth  more 
than  a  thousand  of  such  fruits.  Are  apples  less 
fruits  because  we  make  sauce  of  them,  or  Pears  less 
so  because  some  are  excellent,  indeed  only  eatable, 
when  stewed. 

Let  us  look  at  the  matter  in  a  common  sense  way 
and  determine  it  as  sensible  people.  The  fact  is  the 
Tomato  is  as  much  a  fruit  as  an  Apple,  a  Pear,  or  a 
Melon,  and  it  is  as  much  a  vegetable  as  a  Cucumber, 
a  Marrow,  or  the  fruit  of  the  Egg  Plant.  Obviously 
we  must  allow  it  to  be  exhibited  in  either  sections, 
for  it  is  both  a  fruit  and  a  vegetable  without  doubt. 
— A.D. 


TREGULLOW. 

The  pretty  illustration  published  recently  in  The 
Garden,  together  with  Mr.  Conybeare’s  lucid 
observations  on  the  Yews,  Conifers,  and  Rhododen- 
drens  at  Tregullow,  Cornwall,  recall  happy 
reminiscences  of  my  travelling  days.  Such  speci¬ 
mens,  however,  are  not  rare  in  the  fine  old  gardens 
of  the  West  of  England.  To  most  people  all  that 
country,  anciently  known  as  Co'rinia,  especially  west 
of  the  Tamar,  is  a  terra  incognita  so  far  as  gardening 
is  concerned,  nevertheless  the  district  is  quite  an 
Eldorado  in  the  rarer  kinds  of  half  hardy  subjects, 
Mr.  Conybeare's  neighbourhood  being  very  rich  in 
luxuriant  specimens.  Here  the  Camellias  assume 
the  dimensions  of  trees,  and  the  Desfontainea 
spinosa  is  a  common  free  flowering  shrub ;  there  also 


are  the  finest  trees  in  the  land  of  Benthamia 
fragifera,  as  well  as  a  famous  specimen  of 
Sciadopitys  verticillata,  whilst  the  Azalea  indica  is 
hardy  in  many  of  the  deep,  calm,  sleepy  dells. 

In  addition  to  the  above  I  have  noted  some  of  the 
most  noteworthy  plants,  which,  when  planted  in 
favourable  positions,  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  those 
parts,  as  follows  : — Agaves,  Aloysia  citriodora, 
Aponogeton  distachyon,  Azara  microphylla, 
Berberidopsis  corallina,  Buddleia  globosa,  Chamae- 
rops  humilis,  Choisya  ternata,  Clianthus  puniceus, 
Colletia  cruciata,  Daphne  indica,  Diplopappus 
chrysophylla,  Dracaena  indivisa,  Elaeagnus  japoni- 
cus,  Embothrium  coccineum,  Eriobotrya  japonica, 
Escallonias,  Erythrina  crista  galli,  Eulalia  japonica, 
Eugenia  Ugni,  EurybiaGunniana,  Fabiana  imbricata, 
Griselinia  littoralis,  Hedychium  Gardnerianum, 
Lapageria  rosea,  Lardizabala  biternata,  Leycesteria 
formosa,  Magnolias  Metrosideros  floribunda, 
Mitraria  coccinea,  Myrtles,  Olearia  Haastii,  Orange 
trees,  Ozothamnus  rosmarinifolius,  Philesia  buxifolia, 
Photinia  serrulata,  Phormiums,  Pittosporums, 
Swammerdamia  Antennaria,  Tropaeolum  tuberosum, 
Veronicas,  &c. — W.  Napper,  Chelsea. 

_  -  ♦  -  _ 

—  *.  - 

THE  BON  CHRETIEN 

PEAR. 

Our  most  popular  Pear  is  Williams'  Bon  Chretien. 
Ask  a  Londoner  what  is  his  ideal  of  a  good  Pear, 
and  he  will  at  once  say  Bon  Chretien.  No  Pear  is 
so  largely  hawked  about  the  streets  of  London  as 
this.  It  is  largely  grown  in  the  numerous  fruit 
gardens  which  form  a  fringe  to  suburban  London ; 
and  enormous  quantities  of  it  come  into  the 
Metropolis,  and  this  season  more  than  for  years 
past.  It  is  an  uncertain  bearer — that  is  the  worst  of 
it.  But  then  who  would  not  grow  it.  As  a  melting 
pear,  rich,  buttery,  juicy,  it  is  perhaps  without  a 
rival.  But  it  will  not  keep  any  length  of  time ;  it 
mellows  rapidly  and  soon  decays.  It  should  be 
gathered  before  it  begins  to  turn  yellow,  and  then  it 
will  keep  for  a  few  days.  But  several  of  our  best 
early  Pears  will  not  keep  very  long. 

To  show  the  popularity  of  this  well-known  Pear  and 
the  high  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  generally,  if  any¬ 
one  will  turn  up  the  report  of  the  Pear  Congress  held  at 
Chiswick  in  1885,  they  will  find  that  in  the  various 
tables  of  lists  of  varieties  selected  by  the  exhibitors 
as  best  suited  for  cultivation,  arranged  in  the 
order  of  selection,  Bon  Chretien  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  September  Pears  in  almost  every  case.  In 
the  return  made  from  Scotland  it  comes  into  the  July 
and  August,  as  well  as  into  the  September  Pears. 
In  the  poll  taken  for  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  it 
came  third  ;  Marie  Louise  coming  first,  and  Louise 
Bonne  df  Jersey  second.  In  the  selection  for 
orchard  culture  it  heads  the  poll,  being  selected  fifty 
times.  In  the  case  of  the  Scotch  Apple  and  Pear 
Congress,  held  also  in  1885,  Bon  Chretien  stands 
fourth  in  the  list  of  the  best  thirty  dessert  Pears  ; 
second  in  the  list  of  the  best  thirty  for  bushes  ;  and 
also  in  the  list  for  the  best  twenty  for  Orchards.  In 
the  last  case  the  popular  Hessle — the  Hazel  Pear  of 
the  London  fruit  growers — heads  the  list  by  a  large 
majority.  This  variety  takes  its  name  from  the 
village  of  Hessle,  in  Yorkshire,  where  it  is  said  to 
have  been  first  discovered. 

Dr.  Hogg,  in  his  Fruit  Manual,  gives  us  an  interes¬ 
ting  history  of  our  popular  Bon  Chretien  Pear.  He 
states  that,  “  This  esteemed  Pear  was  raised  a  short 
time  previous  to  1770  by  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Wheeler,  a  schoolmaster  at  Aldermasten,  in  Berk¬ 
shire,  from  where  it  was  obtained  by  Williams,  the 
nurseryman  of  Turnham  Green,  Middlesex,  and 
being  by  him  first  distributed  it  received  the  name  it 
now  bears.  In  1799  it  was  introduced  to  America  by 
Mr.  Enoch  Bartlett,  of  Dorchester,  near  Boston, 
through  whom  it  became  generally  distributed,  and 
has  ever  since  been  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bart¬ 
lett  Pear.  There  it  attains  the  highest  perfection, 
and  is  esteemed  the  finest  Pear  of  the  season.” 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  it  would  appear  the 
cultivation  of  the  Pear  in  this  country  did  not  begin 
as  soon  as  that  of  the  Apple.  It  is  also  held  that 
the  Pear  is  less  hardy  than  the  Apple,  and 
cannot  accommodate  itself  so  readily  to  varied  soils. 
The  uses  of  the  fruit  are  also  less  multiform,  and 
very  few  of  the  sorts  allow  of  being  kept  through 
the  winter.  Mr.  Leo  Grindon  tells  us  that  seedling 
Pears  take  a  much  longer  time  to  become  fruitful 
than  seedling  Apples.  “They  require,"  it  is  said, 


“  fifteen  to  eighteen  years.”  This  being  so,  it  is  the 
work  of  a  lifetime  to  raise  seedling  Pears,  requiring 
as  much  patience  as  that  of  seedling  Tulips.  But, 
as  Mr.  Grindon  further  remarks,  this  may  be  con¬ 
nected  in  some  degree  with  the  long  lease  of  life,  the 
duration  of  the  Pear  being  equal  to  that  of  many 
timber  trees. — R.  D. 


WHAT  IS  A  HARDY 

PERENNIAL  ? 

The  word  perennial  simply  means  lasting  through 
the  year ;  but  when  used  in  a  botanical  sense  it 
means  lasting  more  than  two  years,  in  contradistinc¬ 
tion  to  annual  and  biennial,  lasting  one  and  two  years 
respectively.  Now,  it  follows  that  a  perennial  plant 
may  mean  anything  of  more  than  two  years’  duration, 
whether  herb,  shrub  or  tree.  Further  there  are  all 
degrees  of  hardiness,  so  that  the  question  becomes 
very  complicated.  Your  correspondent  Mr.  J. Kipling, 
p.  17,  is  quite  correct  when  speaking  of  Hydrangea 
paniculata  grandiflora  as  hardy  in  the  south  after 
such  a  severe  and  protracted  winter  as  the  past,  but 
whether  it  is  hardy  in  the  north  of  Scotland  is 
another  question.  It  has  been  known  to  some  south¬ 
ern  growers  as  a  hardy  plant  for  many  years  past, 
while  the  majority  of  gardeners  probably  know  it 
only  as  a  pot  plant  for  conservatory  decoration. 
There  seems  a  want  of  enterprise  amongst  gardeners 
of  the  present  day,  to  test  the  hardiness  of  favourite 
plants,  otherwise  the  true  nature  of  this  Hydrangea 
would  have  been  well  known  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  since  its  introduction  dates  back 
to  1874.  It  is  perfectly  admissible  in  garden  bor¬ 
ders,  because  it  associates  well  with  the  usual  occu¬ 
pants  of  that  part  of  the  garden,  and  is  occasionally 
so  grown.  I  perfectly  agree  with  the  judges,  however, 
for  disqualifying  it  in  a  stand  meant  for  herbaceous 
perennials. 

The  garden  Hydrangea  (H.  hortensis)  is  not  strictly 
hardy  even  so  far  north  and  inland  as  London, 
although  it  may  be  considered  so  along  the  west 
and  south  coasts  of  England,  where  it  flowers  to  per¬ 
fection  in  the  open  garden  every  year.  Exhibitors 
from  those  parts  might  show  it  in  London,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  or  elsewhere,  and  affirm  it  to  be  hard)'. 
The  compilers  of  schedules,  if  they  w  ish  to  limit  the 
term  hardy  to  the  behaviour  of  plants  in  their  own 
locality,  should  say  so  ;  and  if  judges  from  a  distance 
were  employed  they  might  be  empowered  to  ask  the 
advice  of  a  good  local  referee  in  case  of  any  dispute 
as  to  a  point  of  hardiness. 

When  hardy  herbaceous  perennials  are  meant,  it 
should  so  be  stated  in  the  schedule,  and  there  could 
be  no  dispute  as  to  the  inadmissibility  of  Hydrangeas, 
for  they  are  clearly  shrubs.  Some  judges  object  to 
Lilies  in  an  exhibit  of  herbaceous  plants,  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  bulbous  plants,  while  others 
admit  Daffodils  and  Fritillarias ;  but  all  bulbous 
plants  are  as  clearly  herbaceous  as  the  Meadow-sweet 
(Spiraea  Ulmaria).  Hardy  border  flowers  as  a  limit¬ 
ing  term  is  not  sufficient  to  define  what  is  usually 
meant  by  the  framers  of  schedules;  because  the  Mou- 
tan  Paeony  (Paeonia  Moutan),  Polygala  Chamaebuxus, 
Lavender  (Lavandula  vera),  species  of  Thyme,  and 
many  others  are  often  grown  in  herbaceous  borders, 
yet  they  are  truly  shrubs.  A  herbaceous  plant  is  often 
described  as  one  which  dies  down  annually  to  the  roots ; 
but  many  truly  herbaceous  plants  are  strictly  ever¬ 
green,  including  species  of  Arabis,  Aubrietia,  Candy¬ 
tuft,  Saxifraga,  Sedum,  Helleborus  niger,  Achillea 
tomentosa,  A.  umbellata,  Alyssum,  Armeria,  Arenaria, 
Dianthus,  Wallflower,  Cerastium,  and  others  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

What  then  is  a  herbaceous  plant  ?  some  may  feel 
inclined  to  ask.  The  term  herbaceous  includes  all 
plants  whose  tissues  are  too  soft  to  come  under  the 
term  of  woody.  In  other  words  the  stems  of  her¬ 
baceous  plants  contain  a  relatively  small  amount  of 
woody  matter,  or  it  may  be  no  lignified  tissue  at  all. 
Nature  places  no  exact  limit  between  the  two  classes, 
herbaceous  and  wroody  plants,  for  there  is  every 
degree  of  gradation  between  the  one  and  the  other. 
For  instance  the  wallflower  in  a  wild  state  has  stems 
of  a  truly  woody  character.  This,  however,  need 
not  trouble  the  framers  of  schedules ;  and  when  de¬ 
fining  what  they  w'ant,  it  would  meet  the  case  to  say 
“  hardy  herbaceous  perennials,”  limiting  the  term  if 
they  so  desire  by  adding  the  words  “exclusive  of 
bulbous  plants,"  “  alpines,”  or  otherwise,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Exhibits  coming  within  the  meaning  of 
those  words  should  not  be  disqualified,  and  it 
would  then  rest  with  the  judges  to  determine  which 
was  the  best  or  mosj  appropriate  exhibit. — Tax\t$,  ■ 
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WALLICH’S  LILY. 

The  ordinary  form  of  Lilium  Wallichianum  bears  as 
a  rule  a  single  flower,  or  occasionally  two  or  three 
on  a  stem.  The  variety  Superbum,  when  well  grown, 
bears  five,  seven  or  nine,  as  may  be  seen  in  Messrs. 
Hugh  Low  &  Co.'s  nursery  at  Clapton.  One  strong 
bulb  in  a  pot  threw  up  three  stems  bearing  in  the 
aggregate  seventeen  flowers.  The  stems  vary  from 
3  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  and  are  closely  furnished  with 
linear  leaves  from  the  base  close  up  to  the  flowers  ; 
in  fact  when  numerous  flowers  are  produced,  the 
greater  number  of  them  arise  in  the  axils  of  the 
upper  leaves  in  a  subverticillate  manner.  The 
flowers  themselves  are  similar  in  shape  and  formation 
to  those  of  L.  longiflorum,  but  longer,  measuring 
7  in.  to  9  in.  long.  They  are  white  with  the  basal 
portion  of  the  tube  externally  inclined  to  be  green, 
while  the  interior  from  the  throat  downwards  is  a 
clear  pale  yellow.  The  long  anthers  are  of  a  dark 
brownish-orange.  The  large  specimens  are  grown 
in  24-size  pots  under  glass,  while  a  large  quantity  of 
much  dwarfer  plants  are  stood  in  the  open  air.  A 
notable  fact  about  the  Lily  is  that  large  quantities  of 


bulbils  are  borne  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  by  which 
the  plant  may  be  propagated  to  any  extent  by  those 
who  like  to  take  the  trouble.  The  species  is  a  native 
of  the  sub-temperate  central  Himalayas,  and  would 
probably  prove  hardier  than  is  generally  suspected 
if  the  bulbs  were  planted  6  in.  below  the  surface,  and 
surrounded  with  a  handful  of  silver  sand.  Some 
bulbs  planted  out  in  the  open  air  at  Clapton  survived 
last  winter  without  protection  other  than  that 
afforded  by  the  soil. 

- - 

THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

In  an  exceptionally  dry  summer,  such  as  that  of 
1887  (Jubilee  year),  we  never  heard  of  Potato  disease, 
but  taking  the  average  of  seasons  it  is  more  or  less 
present,  and  in  a  wet  season  like  this  we  may  always 
look  for  its  appearance.  A  new  remedy  having  been 
tried  with  success  in  France,  we  determined  upon 
trying  it  here. 

In  our  Hoopern  Nursery  we  selected  a  fine  open 
piece  of  ground,  of  an  oblong-square  shape,  and 
planted  ten  varieties  of  Potatos  side  by  side,  in  rows 
funning  the  short  way  of  the  piece.  We  staked  off 
kight  feet  at  each  end,  right  across  the  rows,  leaving, 
a  large  piece  in  the  centre.  The  eight  feet  at  the  top 
tve  treated  on  the  high-moujding  method,  that  is" 


casting  up  the  soil  from  between  the  ranks  and 
covering  the  haulm  with  it  to  prevent  the  disease 
going  from  the  foliage  to  the  tubers.  The  eight  feet 
at  the  lower  end  we  treated  according  to  the  French 
method,  and  the  middle  piece  we  left  alone.  We 
have  now  dug  all  the  sorts  but  one,  which  we  have 
left  standing  for  anybody  interested  to  see  for  them¬ 
selves. 

The  result  is  remarkable.  The  middle  piece, 
which  was  not  treated  in  any  special  way,  is  very 
much  diseased  ;  the  top  piece,  which  was  high-moul¬ 
ded,  and  had  the  haulm  buried,  was  a  little  diseased  ; 
while  the  bottom  piece,  treated  on  the  new  system, 
was,  practically,  not  diseased  at  all,  there  being  only 
a  few  diseased  tubers,  they  being  only  two  of  the 
varieties  (the  Dean  and  the  Village  Blacksmith), 
which  seem  to  suffer  most  all  through  the  piece. 
The  proportion  of  sound  Potatos  yielded  by  the  three 
courses  was,  roughly  speaking,  for  the  French 
method,  6  ;  for  the  earthing  up  the  haulm  method, 
4  ;  and  for  the  “  leave  alone  "  course,  3  ;  thus  prov¬ 
ing  that  the  chemical  treatment  yielded  twice  the 
weight  of  tubers  that  the  “  leave  alone  "  course  did. 

The  cost  of  the  mixture,  of  which  we  only  applied 


one  dose  on  the  24th  of  J  uly,  was  about  5s.  per  acre, 
the  prescription  being — 3  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  copper 
and  1  lb.  of  quicklime  to  20  gallons  of  water,  the 
solution  to  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  140  to  150 
gallons  per  acre.  (Dissolve  the  sulphate  in  water  in 
a  wooden  tub,  slake  the  lime  in  another  tub  and  mix 
it  with  the  copper  solution  ;  the  stuff  can  be  applied 
with  a  syringe  or  a  spray  pump.)  Potatos  with 
curly  leaves,  such  as  Veitch’s  Ashleaf  Kidney, 
should  be  treated  with  a  rather  weaker  solution, 
because  they  retain  on  the  foliage  much  more  than 
the  smooth-leaved  sorts  (such  as  Puritan)  do. 

As  a  remedy  the  new  treatment  is  a  success,  but  it 
was  something  more  than  that.  Where  it  was 
applied  the  haulm  remained  longer  green,  grew  more 
vigorously,  and  yielded  a  much  heavier  crop,  apart 
from  the  great  advantage  of  the  tubers  being 
practically  free  from  disease.  It  thus  acted  as  a 
stimulant  and  fertilizer,  as  well  as  a  preventive. 
— Robert  Veitch  6-  Son,  Exeter. 


Plants  Certificated  in  Ghent. — At  the  meeting 
of  Society  of  Belgian  Horticulturists  at  Ghent  on  the 
15th  inst.  Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to  Mr. 
L  Desmet  for  Caraguata  Peacocki,  to  Mr.  A.  Van 
Imschoot  for  Cattleya  velutina,  and  to  Mr.  Jules 
Hye  for  Odontoglossum  species, 


WHAT  IS  A  FRUIT  OR  A 

VEGETABLE  ? 

At  p.  4,  “  Francis  ”  makes  a  statement  that  “  all 
plants  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  produce  fruit.”  If 
such  statement  applies  to  flowering  plants  only,  then 
it  would  be  correct,  and  it  would  also  include  all  the 
more  highly  developed  of  the  flowerless  members  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  There  is  a  large  section  of 
lowly  developed  vegetable  organisms,  however, 
which  have  never  been  known  to  produce  anything 
comparable  to  fruit,  but  increase  by  dividing  into 
two  equal  pieces,  each  the  counterpart  of  the  other, 
or  by  the  liberation  of  organisms  which  are  termed 
zoospores.  Probably,  however,  “  Francis  "  referred 
merely  to  flowering  plants. 

The  edible  portion  of  the  Potato  plant  is  the 
underground  tubers,  which  are  not  fruits  in  any 
sense  of  the  term  either  botanically  or  popularly 
speaking,  and  it  was  probably  an  oversight  when 
Potatos  were  referred  to  as  fruits.  They  are  really 
thickened  or  tuberous  portions  of  underground 
branches,  and  arise  in  the  same  way  as  normal 
branches  except  that  they  are  developed  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  and  serve  as  a  means  of  continuing 
the  life  of  the  plant  after  the  rest  dies  away ;  but 
they  are  no  more  fruits  than  the  runners  of  a  Straw¬ 
berry  plant  are.  The  fruit  of  the  Tomato  corresponds 
to  the  fruit  of  the  Potato,  which  is  popularly  termed 
a  "  plum  "  or  a  "berry”  in  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  real  fruit  of  the  Potato  is  of  no  use  as 
human  food,  and  this  is  the  point  dwelt  upon  in 
discussing  the  question  as  to  what  should  be 
considered  a  fruit  or  a  vegetable.  Furthermore,  the 
method  of  using  them  is,  by  a  consensus  of  public 
opinion,  held  to  determine  as  to  what  class  any 
particular  product  should  belong,  independent  of 
any  botanical  view  of  the  matter.  Now,  "  Francis  ” 
considers  Tomatos  are  vegetables,  but  that  the 
decision  should  be  left  to  the  common  sense  of  the 
judges  at  shows.  The  use  of  the  Tomato  is  still  a 
growing  one,  and  it  does  not  yet  appear  to  what 
extent  the  British  public  will  consume  it  in  the  raw 
state,  so  that  there  is  still  some  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  it  will  yet  be  largely  employed  for  dessert 
purposes.  This  may,  and  does  cause  a  little  hesita¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  judges  as  to  whether  it  should 
be  admitted  in  a  collection  of  fruit.  Many  buyers 
of  Tomatos  prefer  small  or  medium-sized  fruits  in 
order  that  they  may  use  them  for  dessert  purposes, 
and  there  seems  no  reason  for  discouraging  a  grow¬ 
ing  taste  in  that  direction.  Why  then  should  they 
be  excluded  from  a  collection  of  fruit  at  exhibitions  ? 

I  quite  agree  with  “  An  old  Judge  ”  that  the  To¬ 
mato  is  not  (as  yet)  generally  accepted  as  a  dessert 
fruit ;  but  I  should  not  on  that  account  disqualify  an 
exhibit  containing  it.  On  the  contrary,  however,  I 
should  not  give  a  dish  of  Tomatos  the  same  number 
of  points  as  a  Pineapple,  Melon,  Grapes,  Peaches  or 
other  fruits  of  that  high  order  of  merit.  In  a  large 
collection  of  fruit  the  Tomato  would,  however,  find 
a  place,  and  increasing  popularity  in  its  favour  should 
sanction  this  use.  A  class  is  sometimes  set  apart  for 
Tomatos  in  exhibition  schedules,  under  the  heading 
of  fruit  ;  and  when  this  is  the  case  they  can  be  judged 
upon  their  own  merits.  The  arrangement  is  a  just 
one,  and  greatly  to  be  recommended. 

At  p.  39,  "  J.  Carter  ”  is  also  strongly  of  opinion 
that  Tomatos  should  be  classed  as  vegetables  where 
they  have  considerable  weight  with  the  judges.  The 
question  hinges  on  the  fact  of  the  wide-spread  use 
of  them  in  a  cooked  state.  But  the  same  might  be  said 
of  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries  (and  even  the 
Morello  is  now  used  for  dessert  purposes  and 
relished  by  some),  Gooseberries,  and  other  fruits 
which  are  cooked  and  preserved  in  various  ways, 
both  in  a  ripe  and  unripe  state.  The  Tomato  stands 
almost  alone  amongst  berried  fruits  in  being  classed 
as  a  vegetable.  The  Globe  Artichoke  is  eaten  before 
it  reaches  the  fruiting  stage.  The  fruiting  part  of 
the  Mushroom  is  the  only  part  eaten,  yet  it  goes  with 
vegetables.  Rhubarb,  which  is  only  utilised  in  the 
same  manner  as  cooked  or  preserved  fruit  and  in  the 
form  of  pastry,  is  classed  amongst  vegetables,  and 
sounds  rather  paradoxical. 

"  B.  L.”  objects  to  the  taste  of  Tomatos,  butalmost 
every  one  does  so  at  first  acquaintance ;  and  the 
liking  for  them  grows  with  use,  and  frequently  be¬ 
comes  strong.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  people 
who  cannot  relish  Melons  or  Figs  ;  and  some  who 
like  the  latter  in  the  dried  state  seriously  object  to 
thepi  when  presented  to  them  in  a  fresh  state. — J.  F, 
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Choice  Plants  in  Flower*. 

Anemone  Japonica:  Alba. — Only  those  who  grow 
this  plant  in  quantity  can  understand  or  realise  the 
effect  it  is  capable  of  producing.  Its  stature  depends 
to  some  extent  upon  the  latitude  in  which  it  is 
grown,  but  when  planted  in  good  soil  and  accorded 
liberal  treatment  it  varies  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high, 
producing  a  proportionate  amount  of  bloom.  In 
dry  summers  the  ground  should  be  mulched  with 
cocoa-nut  fibre,  or  better  still  old  hot-bed  manure,  and 
liberally  watered  with  the  hose  occasionally.  None  of 
this  treatment,  or  at  least  no  water,  was  necessary 
during  the  past  summer.  Propagation  may  be 
effected  by  means  of  the  numerous  suckers  thrown 
up  from  the  roots. 

Aster  Novi-Belgi  l.evigatus. — The  stools  of 
this  beautiful  variety  increase  with  moderate 
rapidity,  and  while  it  is  not  strongly  inclined  to  be¬ 
come  weedy,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  stock 
of  it  for  private  garden  decoration.  The  flower 
heads  are  large,  rosy-pink,  and  freely  produced  ;  but 
not  the  least  of  its  valuable  properties  as  a  garden 
plant  is  its  dwarf  stature.  Healthy,  well-grown 
plants  vary  from  12  in.  to  18  in.  high,  while  the 
type  grows  5  ft.  to  6  ft. 

Aster  acris. — Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this 
species  is  a  European  plant,  and  introduced  as  early 
as  1731,  it  is  yet  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and 
ornamental  of  the  dw;arf  kinds.  There  are  several 
forms  of  it,  and  amongst  others  a  dw*arf  kind  about 
12  in.  high,  and  a  tall  one  about  double  that  height. 
Both  are  useful  for  border  decoration,  but  the  tall 
one  blooms  in  the  greatest  profusion,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  the  most  conspicuous  and  ornamental.  A  bed 
of  it  upon  the  grass  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised 
during  the  autumn  months. 

Lythrum  alatum. — Of  the  smaller  species  of 
Loosestrife,  none  of  the  erect  growing  kinds  are 
more  choice  or  ornamental.  The  slender,  twiggy, 
upright  stems  are  four-angled  and  red  bearing  ovate 
leaves,  which  are  very  small  and  neat  compared 
with  the  more  common  kinds  in  cultivation.  The 
large  purple  flowers  are  borne  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  all  along  the  upper  part  of  the  stems. 
Cuttings  may  be  struck  during  the  summer  months, 
or  the  old  stools  divided  in  spring. 

Androsace  lanuginosa. — The  continuous  flower¬ 
ing  nature  of  this  plant  make  it  one  of  the  most 
desirable  of  all  the  species  of  Androsace.  The  low 
trailing  stems,  together  with  the  leaves,  are  covered 
with  silvery  white  woolly  hairs  as  the  specific  name 
implies.  The  flowers  are  pink  with  greenish-yellow 
eyes  changing  to  red,  while  old  flowers  fade  almost 
white.  There  is  also  a  white  flowered  variety  showing 
the  same  changes  in  the  colour  of  the  eye  as  in  the 
type.  Cuttings  root  freely  under  a  hand  glass 
during  the  summer  months,  in  sandy  soil. 

Plumbago  Larpent.e. — The  pleasing  dark  blue 
flowers  of  this  species  are  very  acceptable  during  the 
autumn  months  ;  and  so  long  as  the  weather  is  fair 
a  succession  is  kept  up  for  a  considerable  time.  During 
stormy  weather  not  a  flowTer  may  be  seen,  yet  after  a 
few  hours'  sunshine  on  a  still  day  a  fresh  set  of 
flowers  expand,  making  the  plant  look  as  fresh  as 
ever.  Cuttings  are  easily  obtained  during  summer, 
and  the  plant  is  hardy  and  long-lived.  The  rockery 
is  a  suitable  place  for  it. 

Hypericum  reptans. — The  habit  of  this  Hima¬ 
layan  plant  is  that  of  our  native  H.  humifusum,  but 
enlarged  several  times,  with  a  solitary,  and  clear 
yellow  flower  of  relatively  large  size  for  the  plant 
terminating  the  stronger  of  the  shoots.  The  latter 
are  perfectly  procumbent,  forming  a  carpet  covering 
the  ground,  red,  and  furnished  with  spathulate 
leaves.  It  is  well  adapted  for  tolerably  moist  ledges 
on  the  rockery,  or  for  pot  culture.  It  is  propagated 
by  cuttings  or  division,  the  latter  method  in  spring. 

Geranium  Wallichianum. — The  length  of  time 
over  which  this  continues  to  flower  should  make  it  a 
favourite  with  everybody  who  has  a  moist  bank  in  a 
tolerably  sunny  position  on  which  to  plant  it.  The 
stems  are  procumbent,  and  continue  to  lengthen  and 
produce  flowers  all  through  the  summer  and 
autumn  months.  The  flowers  are  of  good  average 
size  and  rosy-purple  with  darker  veins,  and  show  a 
blue  shading,  sometimes  a  considerable  amount  of  it 
either  when  at  their  best  or  when  fading, 

Colchicum  gppctpsuM.  —  Those  who  like  the 
autumn  flowering  gpefjes  of  Colchicum  should,  not 


omit  the  present  one  from  their  collection.  The 
flowers  are  of  very  large  size,  and  rich  rosy-purple 
with  a  white  centre,  and  in  several  respects  bear  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  a  large  flowered  species 
of  Zephyranthes  unaccompanied  by  foliage. 

_  _ _ 

CAMPSEA  ASHE. 

Campsea  Ashe,  the  seat  of  the  Hon.  W.  Lowther, 
Wickham  Market,  is  one  of  those  grand  old  English 
homes  which  all  Englishmen  are  so  proud  of,  for  they 
give  almost  as  much,  if  not  more  real  pleasure  to  those 
who  have  the  privilege  of  looking  round  them  than 
they  do  to  their  owners.  You  may  talk  about 
magnificent  scenery  and  the  thousands  of  wonderful 
things  to  be  seen  in  foreign  countries,  but  it  is 
questionable  if  there  is  any  scenery  in  the  world  so 
pleasing  and  grateful  to  the  eye  as  a  park  like  that 
at  Campsea  Ashe,  studded  as  it  is  with  stately 
trees,  grass  such  as  can  only  be  seen  in  the  British 
Isles,  deer  roaming  about  at  their  own  sweet  will, 
rabbits  frisking  about  and  enjoying  themselves  like 
a  half-starved  man  at  a  wedding  breakfast,  and  to 
sum  up  all  these  sylvan  delights,  accompanied  by 
the  glorious  music  of  our  feathered  songsters.  You 
may  call  it  high  faluting  or  low  faluting,  but  the 
fact  still  remains,  that  a  real  old  English  Park  is  bad 
to  beat.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anyone  w’ho 
likes  herbaceous  plants  better  than  I  do,  that  is  when 
they  are  grown  in  their  proper  places  ;  but  to  see 
these  plants  grown  in  small  beds,  and  in  other 
places  totally  unsuited  to  them,  almost  makes  me 
wish  that  swearing  was  added  to  my  vocabulary. 

There  are  places  in  the  Eastern  Counties  where 
herbaceous  plants  quite  ruin  the  looks  of  the  place 
through  growing  them  in  places  unsuited  to  their 
requirements.  Now,  if  people  would  only  take  a 
common-sense  view  of  these  plants  and  treat  them 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  do  at  Campsea  Ashe, 
these  lovely  plants  would  soon  become  far  more  popu¬ 
lar  than  they  are.  Do  not  run  away  with  the  idea 
that  Campsea  Ashe  is  only  noted  for  herbaceous 
plants,  for  a  glance  at  the  prize  lists  of  horticultural 
shows  will  quickly  prove  that  the  gardener  (Mr. 
Andrews)  is  equally  successful  in  other  branches  of 
his  profession.  I  shall  only  be  able  to  give  a  short 
list  of  plants  grown.  It  may  be  as  well,  though,  in 
the  first  place,  to  give  you  Mr.  Andrews’  advice  in  a 
nut-shell — if  you  have  any  plants  that  do  not  thrive, 
try  and  find  out  if  the  position  for  them  is  wrong,  if 
the  soil  is  not  suitable,  etc. — and  remember  that  the 
more  trouble  you  have  with  a  plant,  so  much  more 
will  be  your  enjoyment  when  you  are  successful,  for 
the  more  difficulty  a  thing  is  to  attain  the  more  we 
enjoy  it. 

The  first  plant  that  struck  our  attention  was 
Lobelia  cardinalis,  hundreds  of  it  growing  in  the 
greatest  luxuriance,  with  stems  as  large  as  asparagus 
heads.  They  were  growing  in  a  rich  moist  loam. 
Alstrcemeria  aurea,  with  bright  orange-coloured 
flowers,  quite  hardy,  splendid  for  cutting,  was  very 
fine.  Asphodelus  ramosus,  with  stems  from  3  to 
4  ft.  high  covered  with  white  flowers,  a  grand 
plant  for  shrubberies  and  mixed  borders.  Bocconia 
cordata,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  hardy  ornamental 
plants  that  can  be  grown;  it  grows  from  5  to  6  ft, 
high,  with  very  peculiar  brownish-white  flowers. 
Campanulas  were  a  perfect  host,  especially  the  chim¬ 
ney  Campanula  (C.  pyramidalis).  Carnations  we 
need  not  mention,  for  Campsea  Ashe  has  always 
been  noted  for  these  beautiful  flowers.  Centaurea 
macrocephala,  a  bold  growing  perennial  with  deep 
yellow  flowers,  was  very  fine.  Chelone  Lyoni,  with 
spikes  of  purple  flowers,  is  another  grand  plant  for 
a  border.  Dracocephalum  Ruyschianum  japonicum, 
with  whorls  of  light  blue  flowers,  was  very  beautiful. 
Echinacea  purpurea,  an  autumn  flowering  perennial 
with  flowers  from  3  to  4  in,  across,  of  a  deep  reddish 
purple  colour  with  a  black  centre,  should  be  in  every 
collection. 

"  The  Doronicums  were  over,  but  they  must  have 
been  quite  a  feature  in  the  spring.  What  to  do  I 
don’t  know,  for  I  have  not  mentioned  two  per  cent,  of 
the  good  things  that  I  saw*,  for  my  space  is  almost 
taken  up,  so  I  must  give  a  list  without  any  comment. 
Erigeron  aurantiacus,  Eryngium  giganteum  (ivory 
thistle),  Erythraea  diffusa,  Eupatorium  purpureum, 
Funkias,  Galegas,  Gaillardias,  Gentians,  Geums, 
Gypsophilas,  Helanthus,  Heleniums,  Heuchera 
sanguinea  (a  perfect  gem  ;  get  it  at  once),  Inula 
glandulosa,  and  Lychnis  chalcedonia,  fl.  pi. — 
R.  McIntosh,  gardener,  The  Lodge,  F{i(.tfowe,  in  Fast 
Anglian  Tinies. 


F^uit  Hotes. 

The  Pear  Crop. 

Can  it  be  doubted  now  that  after  all  the  fruit  crop  of 
the  year  is  that  of  Pears,  for  a  finer,  heavier,  or 
more  general  one  has  hardly  been  known  in  the 
memory  of  man.  We  shall  have  Pears  so  plentiful 
that  presently  the  markets  and  streets  will  reek  of 
them,  and  they  will  be  too  cheap  to  be  worth  the 
gathering.  It  is  an  odd  contradiction  no  doubt,  but 
it  is  so,  that  many  who  grow  Pears  largely  have  so 
much  reason  to  deplore  these  very  abundant  crops, 
but  it  is  so  for  the  simple  reason  that  with  a  glut  of 
any  fruit  the  ruling  prices  are  so  low  that  labour  in 
gathering  and  marketing  seems  to  eat  up  all  the 
returns.  Those  who  have  good  crops  of  keeping 
Pears  this  year,  and  that  again  means  almost  every¬ 
body  but  the  ordinary  market  grower,  may  by 
careful  gathering  and  storing  find  in  November  some 
more  satisfactory  prices  for  the  fruit  than  will  be 
found  for  the  next  two  months.  Beyond  the  fact 
that  prices  must  be  low,  there  is  also  the  unpleasant 
fact  before  us  that  such  heavy  crops  must  produce 
considerable  exhaustion  in  the  trees,  and  it  will  be 
some  two  or  three  years  hence  before  an  ordinary 
crop  will  again  be  had.  That  is  a  fact  that  cannot 
be  too  strongly  deplored,  and  can  only  be  mended 
by  very  severe  thinning  of  the  fruits  in  an  early  stage 
of  growth,  a  very  costly  process,  because  necessarily 
a  slow  one.  I  have  seen  some  wonderful  crops  of 
Pears  this  year,  on  trees  which  very  seldom  bear 
good  ones.  The  Pear  trees  at  Chiswick,  all  fairly 
close  pruned  pyramids,  handsome  and  now  getting 
rather  old,  are  neary  all  carrying  unwonted  crops, 
and  are  for  once  full  of  interest  for  Pear  growers. 
One  of  the  finest  Pear  crops  I  have  ever  seen  is  just 
now  hanging  on  the  huge  trees  in  Mr.  R.  D.  Black- 
more’s  garden  at  Teddington  in  the  Thames  Valley, 
where  trees  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  are  grown  literally 
by  thousands,  and  present  a  Pear  gathering  which 
is  almost  unique. — Doyenne. 

Pear  Beurre  Giffard. 

The  lateness  of  the  season  has  had  the.  effect  of 
retarding  the  ripening  of  this  variety,  which  is  now 
in  season,  whereas  in  ordinary  summers  it  ripens  in 
August.  The  fruit  is  about  medium  size,  regularly 
pear-shaped,  with  a  smooth  greenish-yellow  skin, 
finely  dotted  with  russet.  The  flesh  is  white  and 
possessed  of  a  sweet  aromatic  flavour,  without  any 
grit,  and  having  a  very  small  core.  The  flavour  im¬ 
proves  near  the  stalk.  The  tree  is  a  moderate  grower 
and  therefore  is  well  suited  for  working  on  the 
Quince  stock.  It  is  said  to  be  a  shy  bearer,  but  a 
pyramidal  tree  at  Devonhurst,  Chiswick,  fruits  well 
in  most  years. 


HOMAGE  TO  A  WEED. 

Before  despising  the  meanest  and  least  conspicuous 
of  our  native  weeds,  it  would  be  well  to  take  into 
account  their  uses,  if  they  have  any  (and  who  can 
deny  that  they  have  ?),  their  visitors  to  which  or  to 
whom  they  afford  food,  amusement,  or  serve  to  draw 
out  or  educate  the  finer  perceptions  of  human  nature. 
All  of  these  uses  can  be  ascribed  to  the  Wild  Cha¬ 
momile  (Matricaria  Chamomilla),  and  indeed  to  the 
weediest  and  least  conspicuous  form  of  it,  namely, 
that  in  which  the  rays  are  wanting,  and  the  flower- 
heads  at  their  best  are  only  greenish  yellow.  Some 
young  ladies,,  with  a  bunch  of  scarlet  Tropaeolums 
and  similarly  coloured  Pelargoniums  in  their  hands, 
evidently  considered  that  something  was  wanting  to 
tone  down  the  glaring  colour  of  the  flowers.  Coming 
to  a  broad  patch  of  the  rayless  Wild  Chamomile,  they 
collected  a  quantity  of  the  weed  with  its  finely  cut 
leaves,  and  having  mixed  it  with  the  flowers,  appar¬ 
ently  felt  satisfied.  A  little  later  on  a  flock  of  young 
ducks  busied  themselves  in  squatting  amongst  the 
Wild  Chamomile  plants,  nibbling  at  them  with  evi¬ 
dent  enjoyment,  as  the  same  class  of  fowl  may  be 
seen  to  do  with  the  true  Chamomile  (Athemis  nobilis) 
on  Reigate  Common.  The  Wild  Chamomile  has  a 
similar  but  fainter  odour  than  the  latter,  and  this 
smell  may  probably  be  the  agency  that  influences 
the  class  of  visitors  just  mentioned.  The  same 
patch  of  plants  was  the  object  of  attention  from  great 
flocks  of  sparrows,  when  ripening  its  seeds  a  few 
days  ago  the  sparrows  were  in  quest  of  the  seeds, 
for  which  they  showed  a  great  relish.  In  all  this, 
we  have  an  abundant  evidence  of  sincere  homage  to 
an  inconspicuous  British  weed  — YiQt?? 
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WATERING  &  SYRINGING, 

ITS  USE  AND  ABUSE. 

(Concluded  from  p.  39. ) 

No  one  is  more  in  favour  of  having  the  vineries  well 
charged  with  moisture  than  I  am ;  and  during  the 
long  winter  nights,  and  well  nigh  into  the  spring 
months,  when  the  forcing  of  Vines  incurs  constant 
and  hard  firing,  I  have  worked  more  from  ten  to 
eleven  at  nights  with  the  syringe  in  damping  forced 
houses  of  every  description,  much  more  freely  than 
in  any  hour  during  the  afternoons  at  the  same  time 
of  the  year,  and  with  good  results.  Depend  upon  it, 
there  is  no  worse  practice  amongst  Vines  than  that 
of  a  man  on  duty  fetching  in  large  tins  of  water  and 
dashing  the  contents  five  or  six  times  daily  carelessly 
upon  any  available  surface  of  the  borders,  and  then 
shutting  the  door  until  six  in  the  morning,  with  the 
foliage  parching  under  the  influence  of  hot  pipes. 

But  some  may  say,  I  would  not  saturate  the  foliage 
of  my  Vines  at  nights  under  any  circumstances. 
Quite  so,  neither  would  I  ;  but  saturating  the  foliage 
would  not  be  judiciously  damping  it  ;  and  to  such  I 
would  say  you  had  far  better  give  a  little  to  the  foli¬ 
age  and  a  great  deal  less  to  an  already  saturated 
border,  brought  about  by  the  too  common  practice 
of  so-called  damping  down.  If  Vine  borders  and 
Peach  borders  are  properly  and  freely  watered  from 
the  time  the  fruit  is  cut  until  the  foliage  is  shed,  it 
is  astonishing  how  little  is  required  during  the  early 
periods  of  growth.  This  applies  to  forced  houses 
especially.  Mid-season  houses  also  should  receive 
much  less  water  up  to  the  month  of  June  than  we 
are  aware  of.  Root  action  is  slow  for  the  first  two 
months,  and  the  supply  of  water  should  be  moderate 
accordingly  ;  and  when  we  consider  the  frequent 
dampings  each  day  (some  three  times  or  more),  and 
ventilators  seldom  opened  on  account  of  cold  sunless 
weather,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  find  out  when,  and 
at  what  period,  fruit  borders  are  in  danger  of  becom¬ 
ing  much  too  wet,  and  root  action  much  slower  in 
consequence.  This  result  of  sluggish  root  action  in 
the  early  stages  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  very 
probable  cause  of  shanking  in  Grapes — a  problem 
that  has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  solved  by  any 
of  the  most  successful  fruit  growers. 

To-day  they  say  it  is  through  sour  and  too  wet 
borders ;  to-morrow  they  will  say  the  crop  is  too 
heavy  ;  and  if  you  -assure  them  that  neither  is  at 
fault  they  will  then  fold  their  arms,  and  declare  it  to 
be  a  very  mysterious  affair  altogether.  But  my  own 
opinion  is  that  the  more  evenly  balanced  root  action 
is  with  the  advance  of  growth  above,  the  nearer  we 
shall  be  to  the  rightful  interpretation  of  this  myster¬ 
ious  shanking.  Heavy  cropping  will  undoubtedly  pro¬ 
duce  it  ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  most  serious 
cases  of  shanking  are  found  in  houses  where  the  crop 
is  light  or  only  a  fair  one.  I  am  satisfied  of  this,  that 
where  root-action  is  good  and  the  bulk  of  the  roots 
within  the  first  foot  of  the  surface,  we  may  crop  fairly 
heavily  and  with  no  fear  of  loss.  But  do  not  mis¬ 
understand  me  on  the  point  of  light  crops  faring  the 
worst.  What  I  mean  and  strictly  adhere  to  is,  that  if 
Vine  borders  are  in  an  unfavourable  condition  through 
excessive  waterings  at  the  wrong  period,  thereby 
incurring  the  certain  unhealthy  state  of  the  roots, 
you  may  leave  six  bunches  only  on  such  Vines  and 
they  will  shank  more  or  less.  Given  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  Vine,  you  may  leave  a  dozen  good  bunches 
and  all  will  finish  well.  Therefore,  I  believe  to  avoid 
shanking  we  must  aim  at  constitution  in  the  plant ; 
and  to  get  constitution  we  must  look  well  to  the 
compost  of  borders  ;  and  where  the  borders  are  of 
the  right  texture  do  not  poison  them  by  treating  the 
root§  as  though  they  were  drunkards  ;  because  for  a 
period  of  four  or  five  months  they  are  very  moderate 
drinkers,  while  for  the  other  seven  they  need  a  good 
extra  supply. 

Peaches  will  take  any  amount  of  water ;  we  are 
not  so  likely  to  injure  the  roots  of  Peach  trees  as 
those  of  vines,  some  one  says.  Well,  perhaps  not ; 
but  any  amount  is  outside  of  the  limit  with  me  ;  a  good 
supply  when  they  require  it,  and  less  at  given  periods 
is  quite  sufficient.  I  am  quite  as  much  opposed  to 
excess  of  water  to  Peach  trees  as  to  an  Erica. 
Excess  in  anything  can  only  have  one  effect  either 
with  the  vegetable  or  animal  kingdom,  and  that  a 
bad  one.  If  you  direct  me  to  a  Peach  house  where 
a  gardener  delights  in  copiously  watering  and 
manuring,  I  will  show  you  a  border  with  cankered 
roots  and  suckers  constantly  springing  up.  What, 
then,  is  a  safe  indicator  to  all  these  Stipulations? 
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The  principal  and  safest  guide  begins  .with  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  constituents  and  formation  of  borders, 
whether  shallow  or  deep,  whether  drained  effectually 
or  badly,  whether  the  compost  is  light  and  porous  or 
heavy,  and  lastly  whether  the  trees  are  growing 
under  the  influence  of  the  winter  months  and  early 
spring  or  under  the  more  favourable  conditions  of 
light  sunny  weather. 

All  these  conditions  must  of  necessity  be  taken  into 
earnest  consideration  before  we  can  expect  to  get  at 
anything  like  a  safe  principle  on  which  to  work.  As 
with  Vines,  so  with  Peaches  ;  from  December  or 
earlier,  when  our  first  houses  are  started,  it  is, 
I  repeat,  astonishing  how  little  watering  is  needed 
until  the  stoning  period  ;  but  after  that  time  increased 
supplies  are  safe,  and  as  the  ventilators  are  more 
frequently  opened  so  will  evaporation  increase  and 
extra  water  become  essential  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  trees,  and  the  state  of  the  border. 
Manure  with  discretion,  and  when  the  crop  is 
approaching  its  full  size  water  should  be  modified  to 
prevent  over-development  and  damping  of  fruit. 
Syringing  should  almost  cease  when  fruit  is  ripening, 
and  after  the  crop  is  gathered  syringing  can  be  done 
freely  and  liberally,  and  at  this  period  when  ventila¬ 
tion  is  constant  night  and  day  frequent  waterings 
are  beneficial  and  manure  water  also.  This  is  the 
period  when  very  large  numbers  of  gardeners  used 
to  bring  failure  upon  themselves  by  neglecting  the 
needy  water  from  the  time  the  crops  were  gathered 
until  forcing  began  again  ;  and  then  to  their  great 
dismay  wholesale  shedding  of  buds  used  to  follow. 
Happily  this  old  practice  of  resting  Peach  trees  (but 
what  in  reality  was  ruining  them)  has  been  super¬ 
seded  by  a  more  common-sense  plan,  that  of  never 
allowing  the  trees  to  become  dry  at  any  period  of 
the  year. 

That  Melons  require  careful  and  good  manage¬ 
ment  none  will  deny,  and  more  particularly  during 
a  dreadfully  wet  summer  such  as  we  have  had  this 
year.  Of  late  years  I  have  not  been  requested  to 
grow  them,  but  in  earlier  years  of  my  practice  Melons 
were  always  wanted  over  as  long  a  period  as  possible. 
I  have  cut  them  from  April  to  November  inclusive, 
but  October  generally  saw  the  last  of  them.  “  How 
have  your  Melons  done  this  season  ?  "  is  a  common 
inquiry  amongst  gardeners.  From  the  very  fact  of 
such  an  inquiry  being  made  we  at  once  comprehend 
that  Melon  culture  is  sometimes  a  tedious  affair,  if 
not  perplexing  ;  and  it  is  so  very  frequently.  Those 
who  have  had  to  produce  good  Melons,  and  keep 
up  a  constant  supply  during  such  a  season  as  this, 
under  conditions  not  so  favourable  as  they  might  bs 
(unsuitable  quarters  for  instance),  know  something 
of  the  perplexing  points  in  their  culture  without 
asking  what  I  mean.  Damp  and  canker  are  the 
most  troublesome  destroyers  known  to  me, 
therefore  to  ward  off  the  possibilities  of  being  over¬ 
taken  by  this  state  of  things  is  what  we  have  bear  to 
in  mind. 

The  weather,  which  rules  so  much,  has  great 
influence  upon  the  well-being  of  Melon  plants.  I 
have  known  what  it  is  to  squat  under  glass,  in  high 
temperatures,  dressing  wounds  upon  the  stems  of 
Melons,  trying  to  save  this  fruit  and  that  fruit,  some¬ 
times  with  success  and  others  not  ;  but  our  business 
is  to  avoid  all  this.  How  to  do  it  is  the  problem. 
My  opinion  on  this  may  not  be  worth  much,  but 
here  it  is.  Prepare  the  bed  or  mounds  in  which  the 
plants  are  to  grow  in  such  a  way  that  the  roots 
may  find  sufficient  food  to  support  a  plant  until  it 
attains  a  good  strength  with  as  few  waterings  as  is 
possible  and  until  the  crop  is  well  advanced.  Let 
the  syringe  be  used  with  caution.  When  young  men 
are  entrusted  to  syringe  a  miscellaneous  range  of 
houses,  in  which  Cucumbers  and  Melons  are 
included,  make  them  understand  that  while  the 
former  are  benefited  by  a  liberal  use  of  the  syringe 
that  Melons  are  opposed  to  the  same  amount  of 
drenching.  Nothing  will  bring  about  the  unfavour¬ 
able  conditions  so  soon  as  wet  foliage  during  a  spell 
of  cold  and  sunless  weather  and  the  temperature 
correspondingly  low.  Have  the  temperature  regularly 
and  well  maintained,  with  no  excess  of  water  either 
at  the  roots  or  foliage.  If  these  latter  conditions 
were  followed  out  I  do  not  think  damping  off  would 
be  so  troublesome  as  it  sometimes  is. 

Such  are  a  few  statements  upon  the  dangers  and 
unpleasantness  brought  about  by  excessive  watering 
and  syringing,  or  vice  versa.  Many  other  subjects 
might  be  discussed  under  this  head,  but  enough  has 
been  said  to  show  that  I  am  strongly  of  opinion 
that  fruits  in  borders  are  abused  very  much  by  ex¬ 
cessive  watering  and  syringing  at  wrong  periods,  and 
that  hard  wooded  plants  generally  suffer  more  from 
an  insufficiency  than  an  excess—  A .  ]Vat(rs,  Hofvcot} 
Hall  GgrikuS,  rrCfton. 
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STREPTOCARPUS  SAUNDERSII. 

The  leaf  of  this  species  is  solitary,  as  in  the  case  of 
S.  Dunnii,  and  equally  if  not  more  striking  than  the 
flowers.  It  is  roundly  cordate,  and  attains  a  large 
size  even  when  the  plant  is  grown  in  pots,  but  those 
who  wish  to  see  what  the  leaf  can  do  should  culti¬ 
vate  the  plant  in  the  border  of  a  dry  and  moderately 
warm  stove,  as  it  is  treated  in  the  succulent  house  at 
Kew.  There  the  leaf  varies  from  18  in.  to  20  in.  in 
length  and  as  much  in  breadth,  and  is  much  wrinkled 
with  long,  incurved  ribs.  There  are  several  scapes 
from  each  plant  about  12  in.  high,  bearing  cymes  of 
tubular  white  flowers,  faintly  tinted  with  blue,  and 
having  two  blue  blotches  in  the  throat.  Although 
smaller  than  those  of  S.  Rexii,  which  bears  only 
one  or  two  flowers  on  a  scape,  they  make  some  amends 
for  this  by  their  numbers.  The  habit  of  the  plant 
may  be  compared  to  that  of  S.  polyantha,  but  the 
flowers  are  of  a  different  shape.  The  species  is  a 
native  of  Natal,  and  was  introduced  in  i860. 


DAPHNE  LAUREOLA  PURPUREA. 

The  Spurge  Laurel  is  pretty  common  throughout 
British  gardens  in  its  ordinary  green  form,  but  the 
purple-leaved  form  is  not  yet  widely  disseminated 
There  is  a  specimen  in  the  nursery  at  Kew  which  shows 
the  leaves  to  be  of  a  blackish  bronzy-purple  above 
and  deep  purple  beneath.  It  should  find  a  place  in 
beds  of  fine  foliaged  shrubs,  which  might  more  often 
be  utilised  than  they  are  for  producing  striking  effects 
by  the  contrast  of  different  coloured  leaves,  different 
form  and  habit.  Being  of  a  slow  growing  nature 
the  Purple  Spurge  Laurel  should  be  planted  near  the 
margin  of  beds  or  shrubberies. 


EPILOBIUM  HIRSUTUM  VARIEGATUM. 

The  Great  Herb  Willow  is  an  ornamental  subject 
on  the  margins  of  ponds  or  rivers,  but  is  as  a  rule 
more  common  in  a  wild  state  than  planted.  The 
variegated  form  has  its  leaves  much  blotched 
and  variegated  with  white,  and  would  on  that 
account  make  a  conspicuous  object  planted  amongst 
other  semi-aquatics  on  the  margins  of  ornamental 
water  in  pleasure  grounds.  The  variegation  keeps 
good  to  the  end  of  the  season  even  in  an  ordinary 
herbaceous  border,  but  should  even  be  better  where 
it  can  get  a  plentiful  supply  of  moisture. 


GLADIOLUS  MILLERI. 

If  hybridists  would  take  this  plant  in  hand,  there  is 
no  saying  what  might  be  made  of  it  in  evolving  a 
dwarf  race  with  large  flowers.  The  sword-shaped, 
glaucous  leaves  are  only  about  6  in.  or  8in.  high, 
while  the  flower  scape  ranges  from  12  in.  to  18  in., 
bearing  a  one-sided  raceme  (sometimes  branched)  of 
funnel-shaped  flowers  of  larger  size  than  those  of  G. 
Colvillei.  The  colour  varies  somewhat  in  different 
individuals,  and  this  hint  might  be  taken  of  the 
capability  and  tendency  to  vary  still  further.  One 
variety  has  flowers  of  a  pale  bronzy-red  externally, 
deepest  on  the  nerves,  and  creamy-white  internally 
with  narrow  purple  midribs.  Another  has  flowers 
of  a  deep  red  externally,  fading  towards  the  margin, 
and  white  internally  with  red  ribs  shaded  with 
purple.  The  species  is  a  native  of  South  Africa, 
and  has  been  flowering  for  some  time  past  at  Kew. 


TRACHYMENE  CCERULEA, 

Occasionally  this  West  Australian  plant  turns  up 
in  establishments,  and  undergoes  all  sorts  of  treat¬ 
ment,  sometimes  as  a  stove  plant,  sometimes  in 
greenhouses,  and  lastly  in  the  open  air,  where  it  may 
be  seen  to  as  good  advantage  as  anywhere.  Seeds 
should,  of  course,  be  sown  under  glass  as  in  the  case 
of  other  tender  or  half  hardy  annuals,  potted  off 
singly  in  small  pots  or  transferred  from  the  seed 
pans  into  boxes  where  they  may  be  accorded  more 
room,  and  finally  planted  in  the  open  border  about 
the  beginning  of  June.  It  may  be  planted  in  a  bed 
or  in  large  patches  according  to  the  convenience  or 
fancy  of  the  grower ;  and  the  plants  will  come  into 
bloom  during  August  and  continue  through 
September.  The  flowers  are  much  more  durable, 
and  continue  to  be  produced  in  succession  for  a 
much  longer  period,  in  the  open  ground  than  when 
grown  in  pots.  The  individual  flowers  are  small  as 
in  the  case  of  most  other  Umbilifers,  but  they  are  of 
a  bright  blue,  with  white  anthers,  and  bcinsr  pro 
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duced  in  umbels  make  up  in  the  aggregate  what  they 
lack  individually.  The  fruit  is  of  a  deep  reddish- 
purple,  and  begins  to  show  itself  on  the  margin  of 
the  umbel,  long  before  the  flowers  in  the  centre  have 
dropped.  The  leaves  are  three-parted  and  lobed, 
while  the  stems  in  the  open  ground,  as  seen  at  Kew, 
vary  from  12  in.  to  iS  in.  high. 

SOLANUM  ROBUSTUM. 

Ix  a  wet  summer  like  what  the  past  one  has  been 
the  utility  of  foliage  plants  for  effect  is  brought  into 
prominence.  The  plant  under  notice  is  well  charac¬ 
terised  by  the  term  robust,  as  implied  by  the  specific 
name,  for  it  has  a  robust  and  bold  appearance  when 
planted  in  a  mass.  One  desideratum  by  which  it 
might  be  improved  would  be  larger  plants  when  put 
out  in  spring  in  the  sub-tropical  garden.  Beds  of  it 
are  usually  if  not  always  flat  topped,  but  there  seems 
no  reason  why  beds  should  always  be  flat  topped.  A 
few  old  plants  might  be  preserved  and  planted  out  a 
second  season,  the  tall  ones  being  placed  in  the 
centre,  while  the  others  might  be  graduated  in  height 
towards  the  margin.  When  the  ground  gets  covered 
the  whole  bed,  if  circular  and  not  very  large,  might 
appear  as  if  occupied  with  one  conical  specimen. 
The  ovate-elliptic  and  lobed  leaves,  covered  as  they 
are  with  spines  on  both  surfaces,  have  a  formidable 
and  striking  appearance.  The  rusty,  woolly  hairs  on 
both  surfaces  add  considerably  to  the  general  effect. 

MICE  EATING  SCALE. 

Last  week,  on  entering  a  house  where  I  have  a 
Peach  tree  trained  against  the  wall,  I  noticed  the 
leaves  moving.  I  stood  still  a  few  feet  off  and 
opposite  it,  and  saw  a  mouse  engaged  very  actively 
in  clearing  the  tree  of  scale.  It  would  run  up  and 
down  the  stem  and  along  the  thinnest  twigs  searching 
for  and  devouring  the  scale.  It  would  fix  its  hind 
feet  and  run  its  nose  along  the  midrib  of  the  under 
part  of  each  leaf,  eating  its  prey  wherever  it  could 
find  them.  It  never  ceased  for  a  second  during  the 
ten  minutes  I  watched  it,  and  I  left  it  as  busy  as  I 
found  it.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  if  any  of  your 
readers  have  noticed  a  similar  habit.  Hitherto  I 
have  considered  mice  one  of  the  gardener’s  constant 
enemies,  and  I  have  suffered  much  from  them  in  the 
spring. —  William  Jenhin,  Rosehill  Cottage,  Falmouth, 
Sept.  17.  1891. 

AMICIA  ZYGOMERIS. 

The  foliage  of  this  plant  is  even  more  ornamental 
than  the  yellow  flowers,  although  some  cultivators 
attach  importance  to  the  latter.  Properly  speaking 
it  is  a  greenhouse  plant ;  but  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  country  it  may  be  grown  against  a  wall  with  even 
more  success  than  under  glass,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  space  cannot  well  be  afforded  to  grow  it  to 
proper  dimensions.  Although  the  soft-wooded  stems 
get  cut  down  annually,  yet  if  the  root-stock  is 
strong  and  vigorous,  stout  stems  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  long 
or  even  more  will  be  thrown  up  in  the  course  of  a 
single  season  and  flower  towards  autumn.  The 
leaves  are  of  a  deep  glaucous  hue,  and  consist  of  two 
pairs  of  obversely  heart-shaped  leaflets  of  striking 
appearance  and  considerable  ornamental  value.  The 
plant  is  used  to  some  extent  for  mixing  with  other 
subjects  in  the  sub-tropical  garden,  and  is  easily 
propagated  from  cuttings.  Its  native  home  is 
Mexico. 

ULMUS  CAMPESTR1S  UREDII 

The  name  here  given  is -applied  to  a  golden-leaved 
Elm,  a  variety  of  that  which  used  to  be  known  as 
the  Exeter  Elm  and  botanically  as  Ulmus  montana 
fastigiata.  The  shoots  and  the  whole  tree  has  a  rigid 
upright  habit,  and  what  increases  its  rigid  appear¬ 
ance  is  the  curious  behaviour  of  the  leaves.  All  the 
normal-habited  Elms  have  spreading  branches  with 
the  leaves  arranged  in  two  regular  rows,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  shoots  of  the  current  year.  The  erect 
habit  of  the  Exeter  Elm  and  also  of  the  golden 
variety  under  notice,  has  disturbed  the  usual  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  leaves,  so  that  instead  of  spreading  out 
flat  in  the  usual  way  they  stand  closely  up  against 
one  side  of  the  shoots  and  partly  curl  round  them. 
They  are  further  strongly  feather-nerved  with  boldly 
projecting  ribs  and  rigid  texture  all  of  which  combine 
to  give  the  tree  a  characteristic  appearance.  The 
green  form  is  very  popular  as  a  street  tree  in  some 
of  the  towns  along  the  south  coast,  including  East¬ 
bourne.  The  golden  variety  under  notice  will 
commend  itself  to  those  who  like  the  fastigiate,  or 
pyramidal-habited  Exeter  Elm.  '  -  • 


DELPHINIUM  CARDIOPETALUM. 

Like  the  Common  Larkspur  (D.  Ajacis)  this  species 
is  an  annual,  but  a  pretty  one,  and  keeps  on  flowering 
from  June  till  autumn.  At  the  present  time  it  seems 
as  gay  as  ever.  The  stems  range  from  12  in.  to  15  in. 
high,  and  are  more  or  less  branched  in  the  upper 
part.  The  flowers  are  deep  blue  and  sufficiently 
large  to  be  of  an  ornamental  character  when  the 
plant  is  fairly  in  bloom.  The  sepals  are  lanceolate 
and  as  highly  coloured  as  any  other  part  of  the 
flower.  The  petals  are  five  in  number,  of  which  the 
three  lower  ones  are  heart-shaped  as  implied  by  the 
specific  name,  while  the  two  upper  ones  are  spath- 
ulate  ;  all  have  long  claws,  and  they  are  moreover 
variable  in  shape  in  different  flowers  on  the  same 
plant,  but  always  considerably  smaller  than  the 
sepals. 

,  ♦  _  _ 

♦ 

THE  NATURAL  HABITS 

OF  SOME  N.S.  W.  ORCHIDS. 

I  do  not  claim  any  great  attraction  for  Australian 
Orchids  as  compared  with  those  from  other  parts  of 
the  world,  at  the  same  time  many  are  interesting  and 
pretty,  and  they  have  much  to  recommend  them  for 
their  delicious  fragrance.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
enter  into  details  with  respect  to  many  difficulties 
attending  the  collection  of  Orchids  ;  my  chief  object 
is  to  show  under  what  conditions  they  are  found,  and 
how  they  grow  in  their  natural  state  in  these  parts. 
The  collecting  of  Orchids  is  no  childish  work,  what¬ 
ever  the  young  enthusiast  or  the  lover  of  nature  who 
has  had  no  experience  in  collecting  these  gems  may 
think.  Apart  from  malarious  swamps,  mountain 
ravines,  and  dangerous  precipices,  there  is  the  deadly 
reptile,  and  the  collector  well  knows  what  one  plunge 
of  its  poisoned  fangs  means.  The  very  nature  of  the 
collectors'  search  leads  them  into  its  most  secluded 
domain,  and  not  unfrequently  so  intent  are  they 
upon  the  object  of  their  search  that  they  are  within 
the  grasp  of  these  monsters  before  they  are  aware  of 
their  presence. 

One  very  important  fact  in  connection  with  the 
cultivation  of  Orchids  from  these  parts  is  that  the 
epiphytal  section  imbibe  more  moisture  in  the  form 
of  vapour  than  is  generally  supposed.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  of  this  from  observations  made.  It  is  not  an 
unusual  thing  in  this  country  of  periodical  droughts 
for  them  to  be  without  even  a  shower  of  rain  for 
from  two  to  six  weeks,  and  that  during  their  growing 
period.  During  this  time  they  get  nothing  but  dense 
vapour  durii.g  the  night,  arising  from  the  creeks  run¬ 
ning  through  the  less  elevated  ground,  and  varying 
from  200  to  600  yards  below  them,  in  what  I  may 
term  the  region  of  Palms  and  Ferns,  where  you 
will  search  in  vain  for  a  Dendrobe,  a  Cymbidium,  or 
a  Bulbophyllum. 

By  no  chance  have  I  found  an  Orchid  in  these 
dense  jungles  of  Palms  and  Ferns;  much  however, 
there  is  to  admire  in  such  a  spot,  from  the  most 
minute  filmy  Fern,  Hymenophyllum  tunbridgense 
antarcticum,  to  the  gigantic  Tree  Fern,  and  Palms 
in  the  same  way,  from  the  seedling  a  year  old  and 
only  a  few  inches  high  to  the  majestic  full  grown 
tree  of  fifty  years  and  fully  eighty  feet  high.  Here 
nature  again  teaches  us  a  very  important  lesson, 
which  is  that  heat,  moisture,  and  shade,  with  an 
oppresive  atmosphere,  are  not  essential  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  Orchids,  or  they  would  be  found  associated 
with  Palms  and  Ferns  where  these  abound.  On  the 
contrary,  they  must  have  light  and  air,  and  as  we 
ascend  the  side  of  the  mountain  (always  skirting  the 
ravines  formed  by  rushing  torrents  during  heavy 
rains),  we  see  that  the  trees  grow  further  apart,  and, 
instead  of  having  to  cut  our  way  step  by  step  we 
can  move  about  with  comparative  ease.  Here  and 
there  we  get  gleams  of  sunshine  penetrating  through 
the  dark  green  leafage  above,  rendering  the  surround¬ 
ings  light  and  airy,  but  not  arid. 

It  is  here  that  we  get  the  first  glimpse  of  what  we 
have  been  toiling  to  reach,  for  glancing  round  on  all 
sides  we  see  vast  numbers  of  Dendrobium  speciosum. 
This  species  confines  itself  entirely  to  rocks  of  a 
gritty  sandstone  formation,  where  it  spreads  its  roots 
on  the  flat  surfaces  or  perpendicular  sides.  Some 
have  a  little  moss  and  half-decayed  leaves  among 
them,  but  more  frequently  they  are  entirely  bare. 
On  a  closer  examination  the  largest  specimens  will 
invariably  be  found  on  the  edges  of  fissure  rocks, 
where  the  roots  penetrate  into  every  crevice.  In 
this  position  they  obtain  more  moisture  in  a  prolonged 
drought  than  those  growing  on  the  flattened_  surface, 


which  is  incapable  of  retaining  any  moisture  save 
what  is  absorbed  by  the  rock  itself.  The  species 
varies  considerably  in  the  colour  of  its  blooms,  from 
bright  orange  to  ivory  whiteness,  with  the  lip  more 
or  less  spotted  or  barred  with  rose.  Its  variety, 
Hilli,  grows  in  the  same  way  as  the  species,  always 
selecting  the  warm  districts  for  its  home. 

We  extend  our  search,  and  entering  a  more  densely 
wooded  part  of  the  forest,  we  are  not  long  in  finding 
another  species  (Dendrobium  tetragonum)  fondly 
embracing  what  is  known  here  as  the  Myrtle  tree 
(Eugenia).  So  exclusively  does  it  confine  itself  to 
this  one  species  of  tree  that  it  is  useless  searching 
for  it  among  any  others.  It  grows  about  one  foot 
high  and  continues  to  flower  freely  from  the  same 
stems  for  many  years.  The  blooms  are  orange  and 
brown  and  have-a  delicious  fragrance.  A  gorgeous 
Cattleya  will  please  the  eye,  but  this  will  more  than 
gratify  the  olfactory  senses  of  anyone  partial  to  sweet 
smelling  flowers.  After  we  have  helped  ourselves  to 
a  few  plants  we  make  another  move,  but  find  we  are 
too  near  the  mountain  watercourse  and  find  nothing. 

Making  our  way  again  to  the  higher  ground,  we 
soon  make  our  acquaintance  with  another  kind, 
Dendrobium  Kingianum.  This  is  also  a  tree  loving 
Orchid,  and  some  immense  pieces  meet  our 
eyes.  It  has  not  the  peculiarity  of  the  last-named 
kind  but  appears  to  be  at  home  on  almost  any  kind 
of  tree.  The  pseudobulbs  of  this  species  attain  the 
height  of  2  ft.,  and  it  continues  to  bloom  from  the 
same  stems  for  several  seasons.  Its  flowers  are  of  a 
dull  yellow  colour.  After  mounting  a  little  higher 
all  trace  of  Dendrobes  cease.  The  atmospheric 
conditions  suited  to  their  growth  exists  no  longer  ; 
but  another  genera  appears  in  Cymbidum  sauve, 
which  are  seen  in  immense  masses  higher  up  among 
the  arms  of  the  trees.  This  species  evidently 
delights  in  a  much  more  light  and  airy  situation  than 
any  Dendrobe  that  I  am  acquainted  with. 

We  seldom  see  a  Dendrobe  nearer  the  ground  than 
4  ft.  nor  higher  than  20  ft.,  whereas  this  Cymbidium 
suave  is  often  met  with  50  or  60  ft.  higher.  I  have 
felled  several  trees  to  obtain  specimens  of  it,  and 
always  found  the  roots  so  deeply  imbedded  in  the 
living  bark  as  to  almost  assume  the  character  of  a 
parasite.  On  one  occasion  finding  the  tree  was 
a  hollow  one,  I  cut  it  open  and  found  that  the 
hollowed  centre  (which  was  8  in.  in  diameter)  was 
completely  packed  with  roots  to  the  depth  of  6  ft. 
from  the  base  of  the  plant.  The  flowers,  which  are 
borne  on  spikes  about  15  ins.  long,  are  of  a  yellowish- 
brown  colour,  and  are  delightfully  fragrant.  It  con¬ 
fines  itself  entirely  to  a  species  of  Melaleuca.  There 
is  a  peculiarity  about  this  species  which  is  worthy  of 
a  student's  consideration.  In  a  natural  state  it  seeds 
very  freely,  and  in  the  natural  course  of  events  one 
would  expect  that,  through  the  agency  of  wind 
currents,  the  seeds  (which  are  very  fine  and  dust 
like)  would  be  pretty  evenly  distributed  among  all 
the  genera  represented  in  the  forest,  and  there  are 
many,  yet  I  can  find  no  evidence  that  the  seeds  ever 
germinate  save  on  these  soft  barked  Melaleucas. 
Again,  why  it  germinates  on  the  highest  parts  of  these 
trees  in  preference  to  the  lower  branches  and  about 
the  trunks,  is  one  of  Nature's  problems  hard  to  solve. 

After  searching  around  this  spot  and  finding  noth¬ 
ing  more  of  interest,  and  after  having  heard  a  friendly 
remonstrance  from  accompanying  friends  as  to  the 
slavish  mode  of  spending  what  I  was  pleased  to  call 
a  holiday,  we  commence  our  return  journey  by 
nearly  the  same  route  we  ascended,  but  stepping 
aside  into  the  ravine  whose  sides  we  had  skirted  on 
our  way  up,  we  come  upon  on  a  patch  of  Calanthe 
australis,  which  happened  to  be  in  bloom  at  the 
time,  and  appeared  to  be  revelling  in  their  compost 
of  drift  soil,  composed  mainly  of  decayed  leaves  and 
fragments  of  sandstone.  From  this  position  we  scan 
the  trees  above,  and  espy  one  solitary  plant,  a  species 
of  Oberonia,  with  a  small  spike  of  almost  micros¬ 
copic  flowers.  This  I  appropriated  together  with 
the  branch  on  which  it  was  growing.  After  placing 
it  in  a  small  house  with  Cattleyas,  Saccolabiums,  &c., 
it  bloomed  for  two  seasons,  then  disagreed  with  its 
companions  and  departed  this  life.  Again  glancing 
over  the  rocks  which  we  had  previously  passed,  we 
discover  another  pigmy,  Bolbophyllum  exigum,  min¬ 
gled  with  Polypodium  serpens,  and  the  whole  forming 
a  dense  carpet.  Searching  another'  ravine  on  the 
other  side  of  the  valley,  we  came  across  some  nice 
patches  of  that  pretty  little  dwarf  species,  Dendrc- 
bium  semulum.  One  huge  fallen  tree  is  worthy  of 
especial  notice,  having  over  a'huti'dred  plants  studded 
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about  the  lower  parts  of  the  trunk,  and  in  full  bloom, 
filling  the  still  forest  air  with  its  delightful  fragrance 
for  a  great  distance  around.  Here  also  were  a  few 
pieces  of  that  curious  little  species,  Dendrobium 
lingueforme,  adhering  to  the  trunks  of  trees.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  growing  Orchids  on  fallen  trees  and  decaying 
branches,  I  am  tempted  to  remark  that  the  general 
experience  is  that  they  soon  lose  substance  and 
decline  in  health  with  the  decay  of  the  wood,  and 
ultimately  perish  altogether. 

Dendrobium  teretifolium,  unlike  any  of  the 
previously  named  species,  is  chiefly  found  in  the  low- 
lying  marshy  swamps  bordering  on  the  lakes,  and 
almost  exclusively  confines  itself  to  one  species  of 
tree  known  here  as  the  Swamp  Oak  (Casuarina 
torulosa).  This  spring,  after  a  six  mile  ride  through 
a  dense  bush,  I  came  across  a  thinly  studded  area 
about  one  mile  long,  in  full  bloom.  The  flowers, 
were  borne  on  branching  pendulous  spikes  about  i  ft. 
long,  and  8  ins.  through,  carrying  from  forty  to  sixty 
flowers  very  delicately  perfumed.  They  had  a 
singularly  pretty  effect  as  each  feathery-looking 
spike  waved  to  and  fro  with  every  motion  of  the  air. 
Very  noticeable  in  this  forest  was  the  evenness  with 
which  the  plants  were  distributed  throughout  its 
entire  length.  One  plant  to  each  tree  was  the  rule, 
and  two  the  exception,  and  almost  every  plant  was 
within  a  measured  line  of  from  5  to  7  ft.  from  the 
ground.  The  roots  have  a  very  straggling  habit. 
Some  I  measured,  and  found  to  be  4  ft.  down  and 
3  ft.  6  ins.  up  the  trunk  of  the  tree  on  which  it  grew, 
taking  the  base  of  the  plant  as  the  point  of  measure¬ 
ment.  This  is  difficult  to  establish  after  being  torn 
from  its  native  home. 

In  concluding  these  notes  I  can  only  express  my 
astonishment  at  the  success  of  English  cultivators, 
seeing  that  each  species  has  its  own  peculiarities 
and  favourite  localities,  which  are  all  very  marked 
in  their  natural  state.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
say  here  also  what  a  great  advantage  to  growers  it 
would  be  if  one  here  and  there  of  the  many  English 
gardeners  scattered  throughout  the  world  would 
relate  in  The  Gardening  World  some  account  of 
what  they  see  of  the  natural  habits  of  the  members 
of  this  most  interesting  family.  By  so  doing  they 
would  furnish  their  professional  friends  at  home  with 
a  mass  of  information,  which  would  be  alike  instruc¬ 
tive  and  interesting. — G.  H.  K.,  Palmdale,  Ourimbah, 
New  South  Wales,  1891. 

*♦' - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS, 


Orchid  Growers'  Calander. 

It  is  a  general  practice  about  this  time  of  the  year  to 
go  over  the  cool  house  Orchids  and  top  dress  them. 
This  practice  is  often  carried  to  excess,  doing  damage 
— rather  than  good — to  the  plants.  If  the  material 
in  which  the  plants  are  growing  has  become  sour 
and  so  prevents  the  sphagnum  growing,  it  will  be 
found  better  practice  to  re-pot  the  plant  in  fresh 
sweet  material  than  to  place  fresh  material  on  the 
surface  and  leave  the  evil  at  the  roots  alone.  This 
is  where  the  danger  of  top  dressing  arises,  so  that 
where  the  system  is  practised  it  ought  to  be  done 
with  great  care,  and  then  only  to  those  where  the 
material  at  the  roots  is  in  good  condition.  Where 
the  sphagnum  is  growing  luxuriantly  it  should  be 
pressed  firmly  down,  so  that  the  pseudo-bulbs  are 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  light  and  air. 

The  syringe  may  be  used  in  the  morning  and 
afternoon  of  fine  days,  closing  the  house  early,  and 
admitting  a  little  air  again  towards  evening,  which 
may  be  allowed  to  remain  on  during  the  night  in 
mild  weather.  The  temperature  of  the  cool  house 
will  remain  the  same,  559  at  night  with  a  rise  of  io° 
during  the  day.  The  Cattleya  house  65°  at  night 
with  a  corresponding  rise  of  io°  or  150  during  the 
day  with  sun  heat.  Shading  of  all  kinds  can  now  be 
dispensed  with,  except  for  a  short  time  during  the 
early  part  of  bright  days,  which  unfortunately  at 
present  are  very  few. 

Odontoglossum  grande,  which  is  now  in  flower, 
should  be  kept  a  little  drier,  but  at  no  time  should 
the  plants  be  allowed  to  suffer.  I  am  inclined  to 
keep  the  plants  moist  when  at  rest  and  with  good 
results,  several  of  the  flower  spikes  carrying  seven 
flowers  each.  The  Dendrobes,  such  as  D.  Wardi- 
anum  and  nobile,  which  finished  their  growth  early 
and  were  removed  to  a  cool  house  will  now  be  show¬ 
ing  their  flower  buds,  and  where  a  succession  of 


flowers  are  wanted  a  few  plants  should  be  placed  in 
heat  from  time  to  time.  Cypripediums  will  now 
demand  attention,  and  where  the  sphagnum  has 
decayed  it  should  be  removed  and  replaced  with 
fresh  material,  which  enhances  the  appearance  of 
the  plants,  and  helps  to  keep  them  in  better  health. 
— A.  W. 

Stanhopea  inodora. 

There  seems  no  difficulty  in  growing  and  flowering 
this  plant  every  year,  nor  indeed  of  most  of  the 
species.  When  once  established  in  a  basket  it 
should  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible.  The 
object  should  be  to  secure  as  good  a  growth  as 
possible  every  year  so  as  to  ensure  flowering,  and 
afterwards  allow  the  plant  to  go  to  rest  by  keeping 
it  cool  and  on  the  dry  side,  but  not  so  much  as  to 
cause  the  pseudo-bulbs  to  shrivel.  A  basket  is 
certainly  most  suitable  for  the  Stanhopeas  on  account 
of  the  habit  the  flower  scape  has  of  pushing  down 
through  the  soil  in  which  the  plant  is  grown.  The 
sepals  and  petals  of  this  species  are  straw-yellow, 
faintly  marked  with  purple.  The  basal  saccate 
portion  of  the  lip  is  of  a  deep  golden  yellow,  but  the 
rest  is  more  nearly  white  and  minutely  dotted  with 
purple.  The  horns  are  long  and  very  prominent  in 
this  species.  The  column  is  greenish  along  the 
centre,  but  the  wings  are  of  a  transparent  whiteness. 
On  the  whole  the  flowers  are  large,  showy,  and  con¬ 
spicuous,  and  show  an  approach  to  white ;  they  are 
described  as  scentless,  but  are  fragrant  notwith¬ 
standing  at  certain  stages  of  growth.  A  plant  now 
flowering  at  Devonhurst,  Chiswick,  has  been  there 
for  some  years,  and  was  obtained  from  Mexico  along 
with  other  Mexican  Orchids. 

Cattleya  Gaskelliana. 

There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  variety  in  this 
summer  and  autumn  flowering  type,  but  the  pre¬ 
vailing  colours  show  a  delicacy  of  tint  compared  with 
the  darker  hues  of  C.  Trianae  and  C.  Percivaliana. 
Fresh  importations  may,  however,  reveal  varieties  of 
a  richer  hue.  At  present  a  lively  display  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  batch  of  plants  in  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  & 
Co.’s  nursery  at  Clapton.  Many  of  them  are  of  this 
year’s  importation,  and  are  flowering  for  the  first 
time  ;  others  have  been  established  for  longer 
periods.  The  rosy-mauve  blotch  on  the  anterior  of 
the  lip  is  most  liable  to  vary  both  in  size  and  inten¬ 
sity,  but  the  sepals  and  petals  also  range  from  a  pale 
blush  to  a  warm  rose.  The  tawny  yellow  striated 
throat  is  also  a  peculiar  feature  of  this  form.  The 
usual  flowering  season  of  C.  Gaskelliana  is  from  the 
middle  of  June  to  August,  and  those  flowering  now 
may  revert  to  that  period  next  year.  As  a  type  of 
C.  labiata  it  is  intermediate  between  C.  Mossiae  and 
C.  Luddemanniana. 

Angraecum  articulatum. 

A  number  of  the  species  of  Angrmcum  from  Mada¬ 
gascar  show  a  considerable  amount  of  affinity  to  the 
casual  observer,  because  no  doubt  they  are  closely 
allied.  That  under  notice  is  of  dwarf  stature  with 
oblong  or  wedge-shaped  unequally  bilobed  leaves 
from  3  in.  to  6  in.  long.  The  flowers  are  creamy- 
white  or  pure  white,  and  borne  in  two  ranks  upon  a 
long  pendulous,  wavy  raceme  having  a  jointed 
appearance  as  implied  by  the  specific  name.  They 
also  show  a  marked  approach  to  being  perfectly 
regular,  and  would  practically  be  so  were  it  not  for 
the  spur.  Both  sepals,  petals  and  lip  are  lanceolate, 
but  the  two  latter  sets  of  organs,  which  really  form 
the  inner  series  of  three,  are  incurved  at  the  sides  on 
the  upper  half,  thus  adding  greatly  to  the  symmetry. 
The  long  drooping  slender  spur  varies  in  length,  but 
those  of  the  plants  we  noted  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
Hugh  Low  &  Co.  were  4  in.  to  5  in:  in  length.  The 
plant  is  therefore  both  highly  conspicuous  and  orna¬ 
mental,  and  flowering  as  it  does  at  this  season,  when 
Orchids  in  bloom  are  by  no  means  plentiful,  it 
deserves  a  place  in  collections  of  choice  Orchids.  It 
should  be  grown  in  baskets  and  suspended  near  the 
glass  in  the  East  Indian  house. 

Vanda  coerulea. 

Once  more  this  fine  old  Vanda  is  in  season,  and  its 
fineness  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  amount  of 
sunshine  we  receive  during  the  autumn  months.  Of 
course  those  growers  in  districts  removed  from  large 
towns  have  an  advantage  over  those  who  live  in  or 
near  smoky  towns,  in  that  their  flowers  will  be  more 
highly  coloured.  In  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Hugh 
Low  &  Co.,  Clapton,  where  the  stock  is  extensive, 
including  plants  of  all  sizes,  flowering  commenced 
about  a  month  ago,  and  will  continue  for  the  next 
two  months.  Individual  plants  keep  in  bloom  for  a 


long  time,  while  others  develop  their  scapes  later  on, 
thus  prolonging  the  season  well  nigh  into  winter.  The 
flowers  vary  greatly  in  size  upon  different  plants, 
and  even  at  different  times  upon  the  same  plant  ; 
for  unlike  the  flowers  of  other  Vandas,  those  of  V. 
coerulea  are  relatively  small  when  they  first  expand, 
but  continue  to  enlarge  until  they  reach  their  full 
development.  They  also  vary  in  colour  according 
to  age,  for  the  sepals  and  petals  are  nearly  white  At 
first  and  afterwards  develop  that  rich  sky-blue  for 
which  they  are  noted,  particularly  on  the  veins  and 
cross  veins,  which  produce  that  tessellated  appear¬ 
ance.  The  lip  is  always  of  a  richer  and  deeper  blue, 
but  even  that  varies  in  different  plants.  There  are 
specimens  in  different  houses,  and  two  large,  old 
plants  grown  in  baskets  are  notable  for  the  number 
of  flowers  they  carry,  one  having  forty-two  blooms 
and  the  other  sixty-eight. 

Vanda  Kimballiana  delicata. 

The  sepals  and  petals  of  V.  Kimballiana  are  white 
or  sometimes  tinted  with  blush.  A  peculiarity  of 
the  species  is  that  the  upper  sepal  is  twisted  in  front 
of  the  petals  which  on  the  contrary  are  reflexed  and 
twisted.  In  most  other  Vandas  the  petals  are 
brought  to  the  front.  The  lip  is  three  lobed,  the 
lateral  lobes  being  yellow  and  blotched  with  tawny- 
brown  ;  the  middle  lobe  is  transversely  oval,  emar- 
ginate,  toothed  at  the  edge,  and  rosy-purple  in  vary¬ 
ing  shades  on  different  individuals,  with  five  ridges 
at  the  base  of  a  darker  hue  than  the  rest.  From  five 
to  fourteen  flowers  are  borne  on  a  scape.  The 
foliage  is  similar  in  type  to  that  of  V.  Amesiana. 
The  variety  under  notice  differs  in  having  white 
sepals  and  petals,  with  a  rosy  midrib,  a  white  lip 
mottled  with  soft  rosy-purple,  the  ridges  being 
darker;  the  lateral  lobes  are  also  white,  blotched  with 
tawny-brown.  A  large  quantity  of  the  type  may  be 
seen  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co., 
but  the  variety  V.  K.  delicata  is  very  scarce. 

-  ♦ 

- 

SOCIETIES. 

Royal  Horticultural,  September  22nd. — The  bulk  9 
the  exhibits  on  Tuesday  last  consisted  of  Dahlias  in 
their  various  sections.  Compared  with  many  other 
subjects  they  seem  to  have  suffered  relatively  little 
as  yet  from  the  rain.  A  large  collection  was  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  for 
which  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  awarded.  Singles 
and  Pompons  as  usual  were  very  bright,  but  con¬ 
siderable  attention  is  being  centred  in  the  Cactus 
varieties,  which  are  now  getting  numerous.  A  large 
group  of  Cactus  Dahlias  set  up  on  stands  and 
arranged  with  Palms,  Maidenhair  Fern,  &c.,  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  G.  Phippen,  Reading,  and  was 
accorded  a  Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal.  A  high  bank  o 
Cactus  Dahlias,  with  single  ones  and  Pompon  Chry¬ 
santhemums  at  one  end  and  a  group  of  Carnation  La 
Neige  at  the  other,  was  shown  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  and  a  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  the  exhibit.  A  rather 
extensive  exhibit  of  show  and  fancy  Dahlias  was 
made  by  Mr.  Arthur  Rawlings,  Romford,  Essex,  for 
which  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded.  A 
similar  but  smaller  exhibit  was  made  by  Mr.  J.  T. 
West,  gardener  to  W.  Keith,  Esq.,  Cornwalls,  Brent¬ 
wood,  and  a  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  was 
accorded  it.  Pompons  and  Cactus  varieties  were  also 
included  in  his  group. 

A  group  of  Chrysanthemums  including  Pompons 
and  numerous  Japanese  varieties  was  shown  by  Mr. 
R.  Owen,  Maidenhead.  The  Pompons  were  set  up 
in  bunches  with  their  foliage.  A  small  group  of 
Dahlias  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough, 
including  several  new  kinds.  A  Bronze  Banksian 
Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  Oxon, 
for  a  collection  of  quilled  German  Asters.  Some 
Cactus  Dahlias  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  H.  Can¬ 
ned  &  Sons,  Swanley.  A  small  collection  of  Dahlias 
was  shown  by  Mr.  G.  Humphries,  Chippenham.  A" 
group  of  hardy  shrubs  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons, Chelsea,  including  various  variegated 
species  and  varieties  of  Elaeagnus,  and  Desmodium 
penduliflorum.  A  yellow  Lily  flushed  with  green 
and  named  Lilium  claptonense  was  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  H.  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton.  A  cultural  com¬ 
mendation  was  awarded  to  W.  Marshall,  Esq., 
Bexley,  fora  well-flowered  pot  of  Nerine  flexuosa.  A 
Bronze  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  W. 
Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  for  six  boxes  of  cut 
flowers  of  Roses.  Some  handsome  panicles  of  Hy- 
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drangea  paniculatagrandiflora  were  shown  by  Mr.  C 
N oble,  Bagshot .  Some  seedling  Dahlias  were  shown 
by  Mr.  G.  S.  P.  Harris,  Orpington,  Kent.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  afternoon  lecture,  there  was 
a  fine  exhibit  of  Nepenthes,  Sarracenias  and  other 
insectivorous  plants  by  Messrs,  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Orchids  were  fairly  represented  by  some  small 
groups.  Baron  Schroder  (gardener,  Mr.  Ballantine), 
The  Dell,  Egham,  showed  cut  flowers  of  Cattleya 
Hardyana  and  C,  Dowiana.  C,  J.  Lucas,  Esq, 
(gardener,  Mr,  G.  Duncan),  Warnhaiil  Court,  exhi¬ 
bited  a  scape  of  Vanda  Sanderiana  bearing  eight 
blooms ;  also  Cattleya  Schofieldiana,  Aerides 
Rohanianum,  and  others.  Grammatophyllum 
Seegerianum  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Seeger  &  Tropp, 
East  Dulwich.  Messrs.  W.  S.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Chase- 
side,  Southgate,  exhibited  Masdevallia  Gaskelliana, 
etc.  A  small  group  of  Orchids,  Consisting  of 
Cattleya  maxima,  Lselia  Eyermanii,  and  others  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  Pitcher  &  Manda,  Hextable, 
Swanley.  T.  Statter,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  John¬ 
son),  Stand  Hall,  Manchester,  showed  Cattleya 
intermedia  alba,  C.  Loddigesii  splendens,  Miltonia 
moreliana  atrorubens,  and  others.  The  largest 
exhibit  was  that  of  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  C-o.,  St. 
Albans,  who  had  Cattleya  Hardyana,  C.  Gaskel¬ 
liana  alba,  C.  grandis  tenebrosa,  and  the  rare  and 
beautiful  Vanda  Hookeriana,  of  which  we  give  an 
illustration,  by  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Veitch,  on 
p.  53,,  for  which  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was 
awarded. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee  a  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul 
&  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  for  a  large  collection  of 
Apples  and  Pears.  Some  fine  Peaches  were  shown 
by  Mr.  J.  Silbert,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  L.  R.  Flood, 
The  Rectory,  Merrow,  Guildford.  Some  seedling 
Apples  and  Plums  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Laxton 
Bros.,  Bedford.  Some  Melons  were  staged  by  Mr. 
G.  Wythes,  Syon  House,  Brentford,  by  Mr.  Tubbs, 
gardener  to  Col.  W.  "Walpole,  The  Lodge,  Tedding- 
ton,  and  by  Mr.  Gilmour,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  Ingrestre  Hall,  Staffs. 

 ♦  r  

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN, 


Shading. — Stove  plants  of  the  hard-wooded  and 
flowering  types  will  now  require  very  little  or  no 
shading  at  all,  except  the  weather  is  unusually  bright. 
A  maximum  of  light  with  a  certain  amount  of  direct 
sunshine  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  proper  ripen¬ 
ing  of  the  wood,  and  this  should  be  accompanied  by 
a  high  temperature,  with  a  certain  amount  of  ventila¬ 
tion  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  a 
moderately  dry  atmosphere.  Where  the  shading 
consists  of  movable  blinds,  the  latter  can  be  let  down 
or  pulled  up  as  occasion  requires,  but  permanent 
shading  or  whitewash  should  be  entirely  washed  off, 
except  where  soft-leaved,  fine  foliaged  plants  are 
standing  beneath. 

Azaleas,  Camellias,  &c. — Before  housing  these 
subjects,  they  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  from 
filth  and  insect  enemies,  such  as  thrip  on  the  Azaleas 
and  scale  on  the  Camellias.  The  latter  frequently  get 
covered  with  a  black  substance,  the  excretion  of  the 
scale  together  with  fungi  growing  upon  it.  This 
black  slimy  filth  together  with  the  scale  should  be 
washed  off  with  a  sponge,  using  a  solution  of  soft  soap 
or  Gishurst  Compound  in  water  to  facilitate  the  work 
and  render  it  more  effectual.  Azaleas  should  be  laid 
on  their  sides  on  a  board  over  a  tub  or  similar  vessel 
and  thoroughly  syringed  with  a  Strong  solution  of 
Gishurst  Compound,  especially  if  they  are  at  all 
affected  with  thrip.  The  liquid  may  be  used  over 
and  over  again  by  the  use  of  a  tub  placed  underneath 
the  plants  to  receive  it. 

Ferns. — Gold  and  silver  leaved  ferns  of  such 
genera  as  Gymnogramme,  Nothochlaena  and  Cheil- 
anthes  should  now  be  kept  in  a  dry  atmosphere, 
otherwise  they  will  soon  assume  a  rusty  appearance. 
Lomarias,  Woodwardias  and  similar  subjects  are 
Very  liable  to  be  attacked  by  thrips,  which  soon  spoil 
their  appearance  for  the  rest  of  the  year  if  the  pest 
is  allowed  to  become  established.  Most  Ferns  will 
now  require  less  water  than  hitherto,  but  in  no  case 
must  they  be  dried  off. 

Plants  for  the  Conservatory. — Early  flowering 
Chrysanthemums  will  now  be  found  useful,  and 
those  who  have  them  in  the  open  border  may  lift 
and  pot  them  up,  keeping  them  close  for  a  few  days, 


till  they  take  to  the  fresh  soil.  A  pleasing  display 
can  be  made  up  with  Begonias,  tuberous  or  otherwise, 
Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  Petunias,  Salvias,  Ferns, 
Mignonette,  and  any  annuals  which  may  be  at  com¬ 
mand. 

The  Rose  House.— Those  who  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  Rose  house  should  use  it  for  planting  out 
their  Roses  to  Come  on  without  forcing,  as  much 
finer  and  more  durable  flowers  are  obtained  thereby. 
The. house  should  be  freely  ventilated  night  and  day 
at  the  present  time,  in  order  to  mature  the  Wood  and 
check  growth  as  much  as  possible.  As  the  weather 
becomes  colder,  of  course,  the  house  should  be  closed 
at  nights.  Give  sufficient  heat  merely  to  exclude 
severe  frost  in  winter,  and  by  judicious  ventilation 
and  other  necessary  treatment  in  spring,  Tea  Roses 
will  come  into  bloom  during  April  and  May,  con¬ 
tinuing  thence  through  the  summer.  Roses  for 
forcing  should  be  grown  in  pots,  which  can  be  placed 
in  a  pit,  vinery  or  other  house  at  work,  and  so  save 
the  permanent  specimens. 

Melons. — Where  the  fruits  are  now  ripening  a 
high  temperature  must  be  kept  up  with  a  dry  atmos¬ 
phere,  otherwise  they  cannot  be  expected  to  attain 
their  proper  flavour.  Ventilate  freely,  to  further 
this  end,  when  the  sun  shines.  In  order  to  avoid 
creating  too  much  moisture  in  the  house,  or  causing 
the  fruits  to  crack  through  excess  of  sap,  the  roots 
and  soil  might  be  protected  by  a  covering  of  old 
hot  bed  manure,  to  preserve  the  soil  in  a  suitably 
moist  condition. 

Cucumbers. — Young  plants  intended  for  winter 
fruiting  should  now  be  growing  vigorously,  and  to 
encourage  them  a  tolerably  moist  atmosphere  should 
be  maintained,  while  at  the  same  time  ventilation  is 
freely  given  in  fine  weather  to  keep  the  plants  sturdy. 
Pinch  away  the  lateral  shoots  and  all  flowers  for  a 
time,  so  as  to  build  up  strong,  healthy  specimens 
which  will  be  all  the  more  able  to  bear  fruit  during 
dull  and  sunless  weather  later  on. 

Fruit  Trees. — Any  trees  that  are  growing  too 
vigorously  should  be  root  pruned  after  the  crop  is 
gathered,  if  there  be  any.  Take  out  a  wide  trench 
around  the  tree  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  trunk 
according  to  the  size  of  the  specimen  and  shorten 
back  the  strong  rambling  roots,  also  be  more  par¬ 
ticular  in  cutting  those  roots  which  penetrate  the 
soil  perpendicularly.  In  the  case  of  large  trees 
having  numerous  strong  roots  it  would  be  advisable 
to  cut  away  only  one  half  of  them  this  year,  and  the 
other  half  the  next  autumn. 

Cauliflowers. — Preparation  should  be  made  at 
an  early  date  for  transplanting  a  sufficient  stock  of 
plants  into  low  frames  where  they  can  be  protected 
for  the  winter.  Some  may  be  planted  in  groups  of 
four  or  six,  to  be  protected  with  hand-lights  on  the 
borders  where  they  are  intended  to  remain.  If  the 
larger  number  is  used  they  can  be  employed  in  spring 
for  filling  up  gaps.  Keep  the  hand-lights  or  frames 
close  for  a  few  days  until  the  plants  show  that  they 
have  taken  fresh  root,  after  which  full  exposure 
should  be  given  all  through  the  winter  when  the 
weather  is  fine. 

_ _ 

"  ♦ 

Questions  add  AnsuieHS, 

Pear  Trees  Diseased. — Mardy  :  The  samples 
labelled  No.  i  show  that  your  trees  are  very  badly 
affected  with  the  Rust  of  the  Pear  tree  (Roestellia 
cancellata).  Judging  from  the  specimens  sent,  the 
swollen  and  gouty  stems  and  the  excrescences  on  the 
leaves  must  give  the  trees  a  picturesque  appearance, 
but  it  augurs  badly  for  their  success  in  fruit  pro¬ 
duction.  Trees  only  slightly  affected  might  be  cured 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  by  promptly  removing 
and  burning  all  diseased  leaves  and  shoots  which 
make  their  appearance.  We  are  afraid,  however, 
that  your  trees  are  in  a  rather  hopeless  condition, 
and  that  the  best  remedy  would  be  to  uproot  and 
burn  them  entirely,  so  as  to  destroy  the  fungus.  A 
safe  plan  would  be  to  plant  Apple  or  Plum  trees  in 
place  of  Pears,  giving  the  latter  a  place  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  where  the  diseased  trees  are  now  growing. 
No  fungicide  applied  to  the  trees  would  be  of  any 
avail  in  killing  the  fungus,  although  it  might  prevent 
its  spreading  by  frequent  applications.  The  leaves 
labelled  No.  2  are  much  affected  with  the  Pear-leaf 
Gall  Mite  (Phytoptus  Pyri).  Almost  the  same 
remedies  given  for  the  Rust  of  the  Pear  tree  will 
apply  here.  Soon  after  the  leaves  unfold  in  spring 
you  will  notice  that  they  are  covered  with  greenish- 
yellow  blisters.  By  removing  the  leaves  and  burn¬ 
ing  them  at  this  time  you  will  destroy  the  mites 
which  are  still  in  the  leaf.  We  fear  the  mites  have 
left  them  by  this  time.  If  the  trees  are  bad  all  over 
the  best  plan  would  be  to  replace  them  by  younger 
ones. 

Flowers  for  Bees. — Wm.  Reid:  Favourite 
annuals  with  bees  are  Collomia  coccinea,  Mignonette, 
Lupins,  Impatiens  Roylei,  Borago  officinalis,  Lim- 
nanthes  Douglasii,  Nemophila  insignis,  Common 
Bean  (Vicia  Faba),  Mustard  (Sinapis  nigra  or  S. 
alba),  Malcolmia  maritima,  Erysimum  Perowfski- 


anum,  Scabiosa  atropurpurea.  A  large  number  of 
Crucifers  might  be  added  as  they  are  favourites 
generally  with  bees,  at  least  the  conspicuous  and 
showy  flowering  sorts.  There  is  also  a  host  of  bee- 
plants  either  biennial  or  perennial,  some  of  which 
might  be  more  serviceable  than  the  above.  For 
instance,  those  who  go  in  for  bee-farming  would  find 
that  Crocuses,  varieties  of  C.  vernus  and  others, 
would  be  useful  in  spring.  Later  on  several  species 
of  Clover  (Trifolium  incarnatum,  T.  pratense,  T. 
repens,  and  T.  hybridum),  Sainfoin  (Onobrychia 
sativa),  and  Melilot  (Melilotus  officinalis)  would  be 
found  to  supply  a  large  quantity  of  honey.  Ther6 
are  numerous  trees  that  might  receive  particular  at¬ 
tention  by  bee-keepers, 

Annual  Composites  for  Cut  Flowers. — Wm, 
Reid :  All  of  the  following  are  good,  namely. 
Chrysanthemum  carinatum  and  its  varieties,  C, 
coronarium  and  varieties,  C.  segetum  grandiflorum, 
yellow,  Ursinia  (Sphenogyne)  speciosa  or  U.  pulchra, 
yellow  and  black  zone,  Swan  River  Daisy  (Brachy- 
come  iberidifolia),  blue,  purple,  and  white  varieties. 
Calendula  officinalis,  orange,  C.  pluvialis,  white, 
Coreopsis  Drummondi,  golden  yellow,  China  Aster' 
(Aster  or  Callistephus  chinensis),  various,  Zinnia 
elegans,  various,  Cosmos  bipinnatus,  purple,  Lajda 
elegans,  yellow  and  broad  white  edge,  Anthemis 
tinctoria,  golden  yellow,  Centaurea  suaveolens, 
yellow,  and  Crepis  rubra,  red.  The  above  comprise 
twelve  genera,  several  species  of  some  of  which  are 
highly  meritorious.  Venidium  calendulaceum  is 
really  a  perennial,  although  usually  grown  as  an 
annual  in  this  country. 

Cultural  Treatment  for  Orchid. — J.  M.  : 
The  specimens  you  sent  us  were  those  of  Xylobium 
squalens.  There  are  about  sixteen  species  of  Xylo¬ 
bium  natives  of  Tropical  America  and  allied  to 
Maxillaria.  None  of  them  are  very  ornamental, 
and  the  flowers  seldom  exceed  in  size  those  you  sent 
us.  They  are  by  no  means  common  in  gardens  at 
the  present  day,  and  the  chief  recommendation  they 
have  is  that  they  are  uncommon.  Your  species  is 
a  native  of  Brazil,  and  requires  a  temperature  of  6o° 
to  70°  degrees  while  making  its  growth,  but  50° 
would  be  quite  high  enough  while  resting  in  winter. 
At  that  time  less  water  will  be  required,  but  on 
no  account  must  the  pseudobulbs  be  allowed  to 
shrivel  by  keeping  them  too  dry. 

Names  of  Plants. — Thomas  Hunter:  1,  Thuya 
pendula  ;  2,  Jasminum  nudiflorum  ;  3,  Thuya  orien- 
talis  ;  4,  Jasminum  officinale  ;  5,  Retinospora  plumosa 
aurea ;  6,  Cedrus  Libani ;  7,  Cedrus  Deodara ;  8, 
Euonymus  japonicus  latifolius  aureo-marginatus. 
J.D.  IF.:  1,  Selaginella  uncinata  ;  2,  Begonia  parvi- 
flora  ;  3,  Epidendrum  next  week  ;  4,  Varieties  of 
Chrysanthemum  we  cannot  undertake  to  name.  The 
Apples  are  not  known  to  us.  Omega:  1,  Onoclea 
sensibilis  ;  2,  Gleditschia  triacanthos ;  3,  Rudbeckia 
purpurea. 

Currants. — T.  Hunter :  Your  bushes  are  attacked 
by  the  Currant-bud  mite,  and  there  is  no  remedy 
but  cutting  off  the  shoots  on  which  the  buds  are 
attacked  in  spring  and  burning  them. 

Apple  Measures. — T.  Hunter :  A  sieve  of  Apples 
in  Covent  Garden  contains  seven  imperial  gallons, 
The  diameter  is  15  in.,  depth  8  in. 

Edging. — I  have  about  a  mile  of  edging  to  do  in 
the  coming  winter.  Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me 
where  I  can  get  a  neat  edging  of  tile  or  stone  ? 
Locality  twelve  miles  south  of  Manchester. — T.  H. 

Names  of  Fruits. — A.  Gardener:  1,  Red  Astra- 
chan  ;  3,  Hunt's  Early  ;  4,  Old  English  Codlin  ;  5, 
8,  William’s  Bon  Chretien  ;  6,  Bishop's  Thumb  ;  7, 
Beurre  Bose. — T.  P.  :  Apple  New  Hawthornden. 
Pears :  1,  Beurre  Clairgean ;  2,  William’s  Bon 

Chretien. — IF.  Davis:  1,  Lord  Suffield  ;  2,  Gloria 
Mundi ;  3,  Mother;  4,  Manks  Codlin. 

Pinks  and  Carnations. — Laced  Pink  :  Lift  the 
plants  carefully  with  good  balls,  and  pot  them  in 
sweet,  sandy  loam  and  leaf  soil,  with  a  little  well-de¬ 
cayed  manure.  Put  them  in  a  close  frame  for  a  few 
days  until  the  roots  have  got  hold  of  the  new  soil, 
and  then  remove  them  to  a  cool  greenhouse,  from 
which  you  can  keep  out  the  frost.  The  seedlings 
sent  are  of  no  commercial  value. 

Helichrysum  argyrolepis. — J.  J.  IF.  :  Try  Mr. 
W.  Thompson,  Tavern  Street,  Ipswich. 

Communications  Received. — F.  J.  S. — R.  H.— 
Sir  C.  J. — D.  P.  L. — W.  C.— Scot. — Garbrand.— 
W.  G.— T.  S.~ St.  Rollox. — S.  B. 

- - - 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

J.  W.  Woodward,  63,  Grenville  Road,  Hornsey 
Rise,  N. — Dutch  and  other  Bulbs. 

Seeger  &  Tropp,  112,  Lordship  Lane,  East  Dul¬ 
wich,  S.E. — General  list  of  Orchids. 


LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

September  21  st,  1891. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and 
39,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  steady  de¬ 
mand  for  Trifolium  incarnatum,  and  a  moderate 
enquiry  for  new  winter  Tares  and  Rye  at  prices 
current  last  week.  Clover  seeds  steady,  Rye 
grasses  dearer, 


October  3,  i80i. 


THE  GARDENING  WORLD 


es 


EARLY  FORCING. 

VEITr 

FOR 

POT  CULTURE. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTING. 


UNEQUALLED  for  QUALITY, 

AT 

LOWEST  PRICES, 


For  details  see  CATALOGUE,  foruarded  Gratis 
and  Post  free  on  application. 


JAMES  VEITCH  &  SONS, 

ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY, 

CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W, 

CARNATIONS  k  PIGOTEES. 

Strong  plants  of  all  the  best  named  varieties  ready 
in  November,  6/-  and  9/-  per  doz. 

Our  new  varieties,  per  pair,  C.  H.  Herbert,  7/6; 
R.  Thomson,  2/6;  Blushing  Bride,  5/-;  S.  S. 
Thomson,  3/6;  W.  Spinks,  2/-;  A.  W.  Jones,  5/-: 
Mrs.  Thomson,  2/-;  Annie  Sophia,  2/-;  Mrs. 
Herbert,  2/-;  or  the  set,  30/-. 

CATALOGUES  GRATIS  ON  APPLICATION. 


THE  NURSERIES, 

SPARK  HILL,  BIRMINGHAM. 


! 


THE 

VERY 


AT 

LOWEST 


BEST  RATES. 

LARGE  &  VARIED  COLLECTIONS  OF 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS, 
CROCUSES,  SNOWDROPS, 
WARCISSI,  LILLIES,  &c. 

All  thoroughly  ripened  and  in  excellent 
condition  for  planting. 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue,  No-  397- 

post  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

DSeed  & 

ICK50NS  g,ba«.  Chester 


To  those  about  to  Plant. 
A  Descriptive  Catalogue 

of  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES,  CONIFERS,  EVERGREEN 
and  FLOWERING  SHRUBS.  RHODODENDRONS, 
ORNAMENTAL  and  FOREST  TREES,  CLEMATIS  and 
other  CLIMBING  PLANTS,  in  large  variety,  sent  free  on 
application  to 

GEO.  JACKMAN  &  SON,  Woking  Nursery, 

"VV  OKIN  GR 

ESTABLISHED  iSio.  AREA  150  ACRES. 


The  most  remarkable  and  finest  display  of  Early-flowering 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

Ever  seen  in  this  conntry, 

Japanese  varieties  rivalling  the  best  of  those  that  bloom  in 
November. 


«J .  JONES 

Respectfully  invites  all  to  see  his  show,  which  is  now  open  and 
Will  continue  so  until  the  middle  of  November.  Admission  free. 

RYECROFT  NURSERY, 

HITHER  GREEN  LANE,  LEWISHAM,  S.B. 


FOR  GREENHOUSE  DECORATION, 


Collection  A,  containing  461  Bulbs 
B,  „  262  „ 


C, 

D, 

E, 

F, 


207 

134 

96 

60 


Price,  42s.  Od 
21s.  Od 
15s.  Od 
10s.  6d 
7s.  6d 
5s.  Od 


FOR  GARDEN  BEDS,  BORDERS,  k. 


iction  M,  containing  2,923  Bulbs. .  Price 

105s.  Od 

N, 

1,909  . . 

63s.  Od 

0, 

1 ,286  . 

42s.  Od 

P, 

680  . 

21s.  Od 

„  Q, 

1 1 

424  „  ..  „ 

15s.  Od 

R, 

1 1 

315  . 

10s.  6d 

s, 

203  . 

7s.  6d 

„  T, 

114  . 

5s.  Od 

5  per  cent.  Discount  for  Cash 


WEBBS’  BULB  CATALOGUE,  beautifully  Illustrated, 
and  containing  complete  Cultural  Instructions,  Gratis  and 
Post  Free. 


Seedsmen  by  Royal  Warrants  to  H.M.  the  Queen 
and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

WORQSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE, 


TO  ANTHRACITE  CONSUMERS. 

Further  reduction  in  price  of  Best  Anthracite  is  improbable, 
whatever  inferior  quality  may  be  offered  at.  For  guidance  I 
beg  to  notify  that  my  Anthracite  can  be  guaranteed  to  do 
20  per  cent,  more  work  by  Durability,  Heat,  and  less  Ash 
than  cheaper  kinds,  and  this  means  quite  4/-  per  ton.  It  is 
also  weighed  by  Railway  Company. 

Bona  fide  References  and  Testimonials. 

WILLIAM  H.  ESSERY, 

Anthracite  Colliery  Office,  SWANSEA. 

CULTURE 


A  Large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  &  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits  post  free  3 d. 
The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  post  free. 


THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

The  Nurseries ,  5 'A  ]/V BRIDGE  WOR  T H,  Herts. 


BULBS,  ROSES,  &c. 

FOR  whatever  is  wanted,  mentioned  or 

not  in  these  columns,  please  to  write  immediately  to 
H.  CANNELL  &  SONS,  whose  Seed  and  Nursery  Stock 
is  very  complete  and  extensive,  and  where  nearly  everything 
for  the  garden  is  grown  and  supplied  in  large  quantities  in  the 
finest  possible  condition,  at  the  lowest  prices,  consistent  with 
correctness  and  superior  character.  Never  has  there  been  such 
a  complete  Autumn  Catalogue  issued  of  everything  required  for 
the  garden  as  the  one  we  are  now  sending  post  free.  Neither 
has  there  ever  been  such  a  splendid  stock  of  best  varieties  of 
the  many  families  of  plants  necessary  to  keep  the  garden  in 
the  highest  state  of  perfection  as  we  are  now  soliciting  orders 
for.  Our  climate,  soil,  and  facilities  give  us  and  purchasers 
many  advantages,  and  we  ask  all  to  send  for  a  Catalogue. 


H.  CANNELL  &  SONS, 

SWANLEY,  KENT. 


B.  S.  WILLIAI 
Antumn,  Winter  Flowering, 
and  Forcing  Plants. 

PRIME  QUALITY  IN  SPLENDID  CONDITION. 

Now  ready  for  delivery. 

For  Complete  List  and  Prices  see 

ILLUSTRATED  BULB  CATALOGUE, 

Gratis  and  Post  Free  on  Application. 


Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


CHOICE  AND  CELEBRATED 

HYACINTHS. 


Choice  Named  Hyacinths 

In  25  sorts,  for  Cultivation  in  pots 
or  glasses.  Carriage  Free. 


Choice  Named  Hyacinths 

in  12  sorts,  for  Cultivation  in  pots 
or  glasses.  Carriage  Free. 


Fine  Named  Hyacinths 

in  12  sorts,  for  Cultivation  in  pots 
and  glasses.  Carriage  Free. 


CARTERS  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  containing  a 
beautifully  Coloured  Plate ,  GRATIS  and  POST  FREE 
to  Customers. 

Royal  Seedsmen  by  Sealed  Warrants. 

237, 238,  HIGH  HOLBORN.  LONDON. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  74. 


'  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatesl 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man." — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  Oct  5. — Clearance  sale  at  Mr.  C.  Noble’s  Nursery, 
Bagshot  (six  days).  Sales  of  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris 
and  Stevens'  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  6. — Royal  Horticultural  Society: — Meeting  of 
Committees  at  Chiswick  at  11  a.m.  Aster  Conference  at  2  p.m, 
Bulb  sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 

'  Wednesday,  Oct.  7.— Conifer  Conference  at  Chiswick  at 
2  p.m.  Clearance  sale  of  Plants,  &c.,  at  Farm  Lane,  Walham 
Green.  Bulb  sales  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’  and  Stevens’  Rooms 

Thursday,  Oct.  8, — Crystal  Palace  Hardy  Fruit  Show  (three 
days).  Conifer  Conference  at  Chiswick  at  2  p.m.  Sale  at 
Lee’s  Nursery,  Isleworth,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Friday,  Oct.  9. — Orchid  sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 

Saturday,  Oct.  10. — Bulb  sales  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  and 
Stevens’  Rooms. 


w 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.3. 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  yd,  1891. 


^insect- absorbing  Plants. — If  we  refrain 
~  from  using  the  now  common  appellation 
for  the  plants  referred  to,  viz.,  the  carni¬ 
vorous  or  insect-eating,  it  is  because  these 
terms,  if  in  a  sense  true,  are  misleading,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  eating  is  a  term 
applicable  only  where  mouths  exist,  and 
plants  have  no  mouths.  Still  there  can  be 
no  question  that  certain  plants  such  as 
Sundews,  Sarracenias,  &c.,  have  unques¬ 
tionable  insect  destruction  properties,  and 
havingalso  considerable  nervous  irritability 
created  by  the  friction  arising  from  the 
contact  of  the  insects  with  the  tiny  but 
intensely  sensitive  hairs  contained  in  cer¬ 
tain  organs  of  the  plants,  do,  being  other¬ 
wise  incapable  of  ejecting  the  insects,  get 
rid  of.  them  by  mastication,  and  then 
absorbing  them  into  the  plant  system. 

Plants  have  ample  powers  of  assimila¬ 
ting  flesh  -when  in  a  decomposing  form 
through  the  roots,  but  the  knowledge  that 
so  can  they  do  this  through  vegetable 
organs,  does  undoubtedly  add  as  it  were  a 
link  in  the  slight  chain  which  connects 
the  vegetable  with  the  animal  world.  No 
wonder  then  that  the  announcement  that 
a  paper  on  carnivorous  plants  would  be 
read  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  from  the  able  pen  of 
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Mr.  Lindsay,  Curator  of  the  Edinburgh 
Botanic  Garden,  attracted  the  largest  and 
perhaps  the  most  deeply  interestedaudience 
that  we  have  seen  at  any  of  the  Drill  Hall 
meetings. 

Mr.  Lindsay’s  paper  was  one  of  great 
clearness  and  excellence.  It  laid  bare  all 
that  is  known  about  insects  absorbing 
plants  in  an  unpretentious  but  in  no  sense 
a  dogmatic  spirit.  The  observations  which 
fell  from  that  distinguished  clerical  scien¬ 
tist,  the  Rev.  George  Henslow,  as  well  as 
from  Dr.  Masters,  all  helped  to  make 
patent  to  everyone  that  plants  have  re¬ 
markable  absorbing  powers  as  to  which  it 
is  very  possible  we  even  yet  know  very 
little.  Stripped  of  the  sensationalism 
which  attaches  to  the  term  carnivorous, 
the  theme  is  one  of  exceeding  interest  and 
merits  the  attention  of  all  vegetable  physio¬ 
logists. 

mall  Fruit  Culture. — We  mean  by 
this  heading  not  necessarily  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  small  fruits,  but  rather  the  culture 
of  fruits  in  a  small  way.  Not  very  long 
since  the  council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  being  moved  thereto  by  a  resolu¬ 
tion  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit 
Committee,  determined  to  issue  a  pam¬ 
phlet  with  respect  to  the  culture  of  Hardy 
Fruits  by  small  farmers  and  cottagers, 
giving  advice  as  to  the  best  sorts  to  grow, 
with  some  rules  for  general  culture.  That 
pamphlet  or  list  has  now  been  finally  passed, 
and  we  presume  is  ready  lor  issue  at  a 
cheap  rate  to  all  whom  it  may  concern. 

The  various  sorts  of  fruit  mentioned  in 
the  list  have  been  compiled  after  consider¬ 
able  discussion,  but  on  consultation  with 
several  eminent  Scotch  gardeners  it  has 
been  found  unsuitable  to  the  Northern 
Kingdom,  and  it  has  therefore  been  deter¬ 
mined  to  limit  the  range  of  the  pamphlet 
to  England.  Even  in  our  immediate 
kingdom  where  we  have  so  many  different 
soils  and  almost  of  climates,  the  lists  may 
in  many  cases  be  found  unsuitable  also, 
but  so  far  as  what  may  be  called  the 
general  body  of  the  country  is  concerned, 
there  is  little  to  find  fault  with.  Many 
good  sorts  of  Apples,  and  Pears  especially, 
are  conspicuously  absent,  but  that  could 
hardly  perhaps  have  been  avoided.  Much 
of  the  cultural  detail  is  open  to  criticism 
because  it  is  only  too  obvious  that  it  has 
not  been  written  by  a  practical  man. 

However,  when  issued,  and  we  hope  it 
will  be  circulated  by  thousands,  there  will 
still  remain  the  burning  question  as  to  land 
tenure  and  security  to  tenants  of  every 
kind  for  tree  planting;  and  until  this  diffi¬ 
culty  is  overcome  it  is  hardly  probable  that 
poor  men,  whether  purely  cottagers,  allot¬ 
ment  holdersor  small  farmers,  will  purchase 
trees  to  plant  on  land  which  is  not  theirs, 
and  from  which  they  maybe  ejected  at  any 
moment,  or  be  compelled  to  pay  enhanced 
rents  on  their  own  improvements. 

T&affodils. — The  planting  season  for  these 
popular  spring  flowers  is  with  us,  and 
large  growers  who  have  acres  of  ground  to 
cover,  and  thus  thousands  of  bulbs  to 
plant,  are  very  busy  getting  them  in. 
Those  whose  plantings  are  so  small  that 
they  may  be  done  in  a  day  will  perhaps  be 
in  less  hurry,  still  we  know  from  long 
experience  that  it  is  wise  to  plant  as  early 
as  possible,  because  roots  are  soon  formed 
and  then  greater  capacity  to  make  stout 
spring  growth  results. 

Daffodils  are  very  accommodating,  and 
thrive  almost  anywhere  if  planted  shallow 
or  deep  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil. 
If  it  be  heavy  it  is  best  to  plant  shallow, 
but  in  light  soils  the  bulbs  may  be  put  in 
from  five  to  six  inches  deep.  Provided  the 


soil  be  well  worked  and  moderately  good 
there  is  no  such  great  difficulty  in  getting 
Daffodils  to  do  well,  indeed  it  is  largely  the 
very  accommodating  nature  of  the  bulbs 
which  has  tended  to  render  their  cultiva¬ 
tion  so  popular.  It  is  just  possible  that  in 
gardens  in  country  districts  where  Daffodils 
are  produced  only  in  moderate  quantities, 
they  are  almost  worshipped,  and  of  such 
deference  it  is  difficult  to  complain.  The 
flowers  are  so  varied  in  form — would  that 
they  were  more  varied  in  colour — so  elegant 
and  pleasing  that  for  their  sakes  much  may 
be  excused.  It  is  when  seen  in  myriads 
week  after  week  all  through  the  spring,  as 
presented  so  abundantly  at  the  London 
Shows  and  meetings,  that  satiety  is  experi¬ 
enced. 

Daffodils  generally  force  pretty  well  if 
the  bulbs  are  potted  early  so  as  to  become 
wrell  established  before  heat  is  applied.  It 
is  not  vTeli  to  use  many  of  the  varieties  for 
this  purpose  because  sometimes  there  is 
disappointment.  Still  forcing  by  getting 
blooms  fully  a  month  earlier  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case  lengthens  the  bloom¬ 
ing  season  materially.  We  do  not  care  to 
encourage  Daffodil  extravagance  or  fevers, 
but  taken  in  moderation,  as  the  Doctors 
say,  doses  of  Narcissi  in  our  gardens  in 
spring  are  beautiful  and  welcome. 


he  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
Journal. — The  latest  of  this  Society’s 
reports  bringing  full  account  of  its  proceed¬ 
ings  down  to  the  end  of  May,  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Fellows.  It  has  certain  value 
because  it  is  perhaps  in  horticulture  the 
only  publication  of  a  similar  kind  which  is 
issued  from  the  press,  but  its  interest  is 
severely  discounted  because  the  gardening 
papers  have  already  given  to  their  readers 
from  week  to  week  reports  of  the  Society’s 
proceedings  which  ate  read,  and  that  is 
more  than  can  often  be  said  for  the  Society’s 
reports.  From  their  edited  merits  we 
would  detract  nothing— they  are  now 
always  well  done. 

The  information  given,  it  is  true,  is 
usually  old,  and  too  often  it  is  for  the 
gratification  of  the  general  reader  severely 
technical.  The  recent  issue  seems  to  be 
specially  so,  as  the  subjects  treated  upon 
have  very  little  general  gardening  interest. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Society  is  not  to  be 
blamed  because  it  has  striven  to  afford  a 
little  of  light  and  leading  to  the  history, 
botanical  status  and  culture,  of  such  un¬ 
heroic  topics  as  Cyclamens,  Snowdrops, 
Lachenalias  and  hybrid  Rhododendrons 
present.  Still  these  various  things  form 
part  of  the  great  world  of  Horticulture,  and 
if  not  of  that  widespread  importance  which 
attaches  to  many  other  things  they  have 
their  specialists  and  admirers. 

The  Conferences  arranged  to  be  held  at 
Chiswick  next  week  upon  Sunflowers,  peren¬ 
nial  Asters,  and  on  Conifers,  will  perchance 
not  attract  somuch  of  attention  as  did  those 
upon  Vegetables,  P'ruits  and  kindred  sub¬ 
jects,  but  still  they  have  great  importance. 
The  subjects  are  technical  ones,  just  as  are 
so  many  others  of  an  allied  nature.  We 
fear  they  will  hardly  attract  many  visitors 
to  Chiswick,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
some  if  not  all  the  papers  to  be  read  may 
noc  prove  to  be  valuable  additions  to  our 
already  extensive  horticultural  literature. 

.  ♦  . 

- - 

Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Committees. — We  are 
requested  to  announce  that  the  meetings  of  the 
Fruit,  Floral  and  Orchid  Committees  will  be  held  at 
Chiswick  on  Tuesday,  October  6th,  at  ii  a.m. 

Mr.  Edward  Tetley,  who  has  been  in  the  gardens  of 
Colonel  Reeve,  Leadenham  House,  Lincoln,  for  the 
past  ten  years,  has  been  appointed  gardener  to  J. 
Jebb,  Esq.,  Norton  House,  Boston. 


The  Late  Mr.  G.  Neville  Wyatt’s  Collection  of 
Orchids  will  be  sold  at  Stevens'  Rooms  on  October 
21st  and  22nd. 

Mr.  W.  Silcock,  lately  foreman  at  Baxter  Park, 
Uckfield,  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  to  C.  Hawk- 
shaw,  Esq.,  Hallycombe,  Liphook,  Hants. 

Mr.  F.  Pay,  formerly  gardener  to  Lord  Tennyson, 
at  Farringford,  Isle  of  Wight,  has  become  gardener 
to  R.  Loveland,  Esq.,  Barrow  Point,  Pinner. 

Mr.  John  Thorpe,  well  known  in  this  country  as 
having  been  formerly  in  the  nursery  trade  at  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  but  who  h?.s  for  some  years  past  made  his 
home  in  America,  has  been  appointed  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Floriculture  at  the  Chicago  Exhibition. 
When  he  took  possession  of  the  office  it  was  quickly 
decorated  with  complimentary  floral  offerings  from 
a  great  number  of  his  American  friends,  among  them 
being  a  basket  of  Roses  in  which  were  hidden  three 
bottles  of  champagne,  from  the  Philadelphia  Florists, 
Club.  The  flowers  were  subsequently  distributed 
among  the  heads  of  departments  at  headquarters. 

The  Manchester  Fruit  Conference,  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  cf  the  Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticultural 
Society,  is  fixed  to  be  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  on  the 
21st  and  22nd  inst.,  at  12  o’clock  each  day.  The 
Earl  of  Derby  will  preside  on  the  first  day,  and  Sir 
James  Whitehead,  Bart.,  on  the  second.  The  com¬ 
plete  list  of  papers  to  be  read  is  as  follows  : — Mr. 
Baillie,  of  Chester :  “  The  Fruit  Growing  Move¬ 
ment  :  Present  Day  Features  and  Prospects.”  Mr. 
Cheal,  of  Crawley,  Sussex  :  "  The  Condition, 

Preparation,  and  After-Treatment  of  the  Soil  for 
Fruit  Culture."  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright,  of  Hereford: 
"  Fruit  Growing  for  Profit."  Mr.  Crump,  of  Ma- 
dresfield :  "The  Raising,  Budding,  Grafting,  and 
Pruning  of  Apple  Trees  for  Orchard  and  Estate 
Planting.”  Mr.  T.  F.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth  : 
"  Orchard  House  Culture."  Mr.  Edward  Luckhurst, 
of  Romford:  "The  Importance  of  Early  Planting 
and  Shelter  in  Fruit  Culture." 

The  Beddington,  Carshalton.  and  Wallington  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  has  resolved  to  hold  an  Exhibition 
and  Conference  on  Apples  and  Pears,  also  a  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Show,  at  the  Public  Hall,  Carshalton, 
on  November  3rd  and  4th.  This  conference  will 
not  take  the  form  of  an  ordinary  exhibition,  as  there 
will  be  no  competition  and  no  prizes  ;  the  sole  object 
being  to  seize  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  gain¬ 
ing  information,  and  making  the  meeting  instructive 
and  educational.  Local  growers  of  fruit  will  have 
in  this  exhibition  an  opportunity  of  naming,  correct¬ 
ing,  or  verifying  the  names  of  their  own  fruit,  by- 
making  personal  examination,  and  experts  will  give 
every  possible  assistance  to  all  enquirers. 

The  Sevenoaks,  Westerham  and  Tunbridge  Wells 
Gardeners'  Societies. — On  Tuesday  of  last  week  the 
members  of  these  societies,  to  the  number  of  about 
ninety,  held  a  joint  meeting  at  the  Dorset  Arms 
Hotel,  Sevenoaks,  when  a  very  pleasant  evening  was 
spent.  The  event  of  the  evening  was  the  reading  of 
a  paper  on  the  "  Cultivation  of  the  Potato,”  by  Mr. 
Garrett,  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  there  was  also  an 
open  competition  for  four  prizes,  the  requirements 
being  three  dishes,  distinct.  The  first  and  second 
awards  were  taken  by  Mr.  S.  Waghorn  and  Mr.  F. 
Galloway',  both  gentlemen  amateurs  of  Sevenoaks, 
the  third  by  Mr.  F.  Buckland,  of  Sevenoaks,  and 
the  fourth  by  Mr.  Colyer,  of  Tonbridge.  At  the 
business  meeting  Mr.  Withers,  President  of  the 
Westerham  Society,  presided,  and  Mr.  Alderman 
Clifford,  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  occupied  the  vice¬ 
chair.  Mr.  Garrett’s  paper  was  a  good  one,  but  much 
too  long  for  such  a  meeting. 

The  Woolton  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Society  opened  on  Wednesday  a  two  days’  exhibition 
of  a  novel  character  in  the  Parochial  Hall  at  Wool- 
ton,  near  Liverpool.  The  President  of  the  Society, 
Mr.  Holbrook  Gaskill,  J.P.,  performed  the  opening- 
ceremony,  and  during  the  exhibition  papers  were 
read  by  Mr.  John  Cowan,  of  the  Liverpool  Horti¬ 
cultural  Company,  Limited,  Garston,  on  "  Orchids  ”  ; 
by  Mr.  R.  J.  Harvey'  Gibson,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  on  "  Car¬ 
nivorous  Plants"  ;  and  by  Mr.  Norman  Davis,  of 
Cambenvell,  S.E.,  on  "  Early  Chrysanthemums."  The 
exhibition  embraced  modern  and  ancient  garden 
pictures,  plates  and  photographs,  modern  and 
ancient  garden  literature,  fossils,  dried  flowers, 
Ferns  and  Grasses,  skeleton  leaves,  fruits,  etc., 
novelties,  rarities,  and  monstrosities  of  plant  life, 
horticultural  appliances,  microscopes,  botanical 
sections,  collections  of  fruits,  flow-ers,  vegetables 
herbs,  injurious  insects,  apiarian  appliances,  etc. 
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Apple  Devonshire  Quarrenden. 

The  free  fruiting  nature  of  this  variety  in  most 
seasons  has  made  it  a  regular  market  Apple,  and 
every  year  sees  it  in  greater  or  less  abundance  in  the 
fruit  shops,  where  it  fetches  as  a  rule  a  good  price. 
They  are  plentiful  this  year,  and  the  fruits  are  larger 
than  usual  and  equally  brightly  coloui-ed,  but  the 
quality  is  inferior,  as  indeed  the  complaint  is  with 
many  hardy  out-door  fruits.  It  is  a  dessert  variety 
but  usually  considered  of  second  rate  quality.  The 
dark  red  colour  of  the  skin,  the  name  of  English 
Quarantine,  and  its  earliness  are  qualities  that 
usually  ensure  a  good  sale  for  it,  but  the  quantity  at 
command  and  the  poor  flavour  seem  to  be  telling 
against  it  somewhat.  Another  thing  is  that  they  are 
put  upon  the  market  before  being  properly  matured. 
When  that  is  the  case  it  should  be  tender,  crisp,  and 
sweet,  with  a  greenish-white  flesh.  Some  indivi- 
dualshave  the  flesh  tinted  with  red  under  the  skin,  but 
more  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  eye,  and 
they  are  of  better  quality  than  those  devoid  of  it. 

Apple  Duchess  Favourite. 

The  fruits  of  this  variety  are  small  or  of  medium 
size  and  globular,  but  very  deep,  almost  inclined  to 
be  conical  in  the  larger  specimens,  and  heavily 
shaded  with  red  over  the  greater  part  of  the  surface. 
It  is  a  dessert  Apple  of  fine  flavour,  and  the  wonder 
is  that  so  few  collections  of  trees  include  it.  There 
is  no  better  evidence  of  its  free  fruiting  nature  than 
the  fact  that  it  appears  regularly  in  the  market  every 
year  about  this  time.  It  is  superior  to  several  of  the 
early  Apples  from  the  fact  that  it  keeps  for  a  longer 
period  after  being  fit  for  use  ;  nor  is  it  liable  to 
suffer  much  injury  from  carriage,  owing  to  the  firm¬ 
ness  of  the  flesh,  which  is  yellow  or  whitish,  and 
more  or  less  tinged  with  red  in  various  parts  near 
the  skin,  with  occasional  red  streaks  running  from 
thence  to  the  centre.  When  in  season  it  is  rich  and 
sugary. 

Pear  Souvenir  du  Congres. 

At  the  Pear  Conference,  held  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  October,  1885,  a  poll 
was  taken  for  the  whole  of  Great  Britain.  The 
variety  Souvenir  du  Congres  came  34th  in  the  list 
with  twenty  out  of  a  possible  hundred  votes,  whereas 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien  was  3rd  in  the  list,  with 
eighty-six  per  cent,  of  the  votes.  Now,  the  latter 
Pear  is  described  as  having  a  melting  and  rich  juice 
with  a  strong  musky  flavour,  while  the  former  is 
described  as  melting,  juicy  and  good.  There  were 
only  thirteen  dishes  of  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  at 
the  Conference,  and  fourteen  dishes  of  the  other. 
These  facts  can  easily  be  disposed  of  seeing  that 
both  ripen  in  August  and  September,  but  the  dis¬ 
crepancy  in  the  number  of  votes  for  the  respective 
kinds  is  less  easily  accounted  for,  from  this  year's 
experience  at  least.  Williams’  Bon  Chretien  is 
popular  as  an  orchard  tree  from  its  free  bearing 
nature,  and  being  a  good  early  Pear  finds  a  ready 
sale  in  seasons  of  ordinary  abundance.  This  year, 
however,  shows  that  we  may,  and  have  had  too  much 
of  it,  from  the  simple  fact  that  it  reached  a  state  of 
decay  before  consumers  were  able  to  cope  with  it. 
In  this  state  the  flavour  becomes  positively  disagree¬ 
able,  with  a  dry  and  half  mealy  flesh.  Souvenir  du 
Congres  at  the  end  of  September  was  rich,  sweet, 
and  juicy,  resembling  the  melting,  buttery  Pears.  It 
has  borne  well  on  the  old  pyramids  at  Chiswick, 
while  on  the  oblique  cordons  it  has  attained  a  won¬ 
derful  size,  measuring  4  in.  to  in.  long,  and  3  in. 
c  3  J  in.  at  the  widest  part. 

Apple  Benoni. 

The  fruit  of  this  variety  is  small,  globular,  slightly 
angular,  and  now  yellow,  marbled  and  streaked  with 
bronzy-red  on  the  exposed  face.  It  is  described  as 
a  mid-season  Apple  and  pretty,  but  worthless.  This 
year  it  ripened  about  the  middle  of  September,  when 
the  flesh  was  yellow,  tender,  and  very  sweet,  but  not 
particularly  juicy.  The  trees  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick  bore  well 
this  year,  and  the  fruit  was  all  sold  in  a  remarkably 
short  space  of  time.  It  would  be  highly  interesting 
if  a  consensus  of  opinion  could  be  obtained  from  the 
buyers  as  to  the  merits  of  the  variety  for  dessert 
purposes.  The  old  adage  is  “many  men,  many 
minds,”  and  if  their  minds  could  be  ascertained  on 
the  subject  it  would  help  to  decide  the  question 
whether  we  require  a  large  number  of  varieties  for 
public  use,  or  whether  the  public  would  be  perfectly 
satisfied  with  a  smaller  number  of  the  conven¬ 
tional  market  kinds. 


AUTUMN  ROSES. 

What  beautiful  Rose  blooms  are  to  be  seen  almost 
everywhere  this  autumn.  We  owe  much  of  this 
abundant  blooms  to  the  rainy  summer,  which  created 
such  beauty  through  the  free  production  of  growths. 
It  is  encouraging  in  Rose  culture  thus  to  get  such 
robust  summer  shoots,  as  they  give  fine  flowers 
through  the  autumn,  and  properly  shortened  a 
luxuriant  bloom  the  next  year. 

Tea  Roses  of  all  kinds  seem  to  be  more  than 
usually  floriferous,  and  the  flowers  are  vieing  with 
Dahlias  in  richness  of  colour,  whilst  excelling  the 
Queen  of  Autumn  blooms  a  long  way  in  perfume.  In 
such  a  time  as  the  present,  what  with  Roses,  Dahlias, 
Asters,  and  Early-blooming  Chrysanthemums,  we  can 
have  gardens  wondrously  gay,  and  yet  there  are 
myriads  of  other  plants  blooming  profusely  also.  The 
glorious  sunshine,  whilst  it  has  made  all  nature  so 
joyous,  has  also  made  it  lovely. 

Bush  Roses  or  plants  in  any  dwarf  form  having 
thrown  up  strong  growths  carry  on  them  flowers 
which  almost  vie  in  size  and  quality  with  the  best 
blooms  of  mid-summer.  The  Teas,  whether  out  in 
the  open  or  on  walls,  have  been  giving  us  all 
through  the  season,  and  will  for  some  time  give  us,  a 
wealth  of  deliciously  perfumed  buds.  What  popular 
flowers  these  are  for  common  wear!  How  much 
the  public  seem  to  prefer  these  buds  to  those  of  all 
other  flowers.  There  is  a  status  or  position  in  the 
Republic  of  flowers  held  by  the  Rose  which  is 
universally  recognised.  No  other  flower  can 
dislodge  it  from  its  pride  of  place. 


Still  the  Rose  is  entitled  to  that  homage  because 
of  its  inherent  beauty  and  sweetness.  Something, 
too,  may  be  due  to  sentiment,  as  it  is  our  national 
flower.  It  is,  however,  in  a  garden  sense  one  of  our 
hardiest,  most  easily  and  most  widely  cultivated.  It 
is  singularly  tractable  or  amenable  to  diverse  forms 
of  training,  and  may  be  seen  as  beautiful  on  a  mud 
wall  as  anywhere  else. — Paul  Neyron. 


THE  WILLIAM  HOLMES 

MEMORIAL. 

As  a  member  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  present  at  a  meeting  held  soon  after  Mr. 
Holmes’  death,  in  the  Royal  Aquarium,  I  am 
tempted  to  ask  what  has  become  of  the  proposed 
memorial  which  that  crowded  meeting  determined 
should  be  provided.  So  far  as  am  I  aware  from  that 
time  to  the  present,  and  a  full  year  has  elapsed, 
nothing  has  been  heard  of  the  memorial,  and  I  have 
never  learnt  that  any  circular  has  been  issued  inviting 
subscriptions  on  that  head,  and  plead  ignorance. 

I  should  not  have  asked  the  question  I  do  but  for 
the  publication  in  your  last  issue  of  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  erection  of  a  memorial  stone  to  Mr. 
Holmes  in  Abney  Park  Cemetery  by  some  local 
friends.  That  act  has  very  naturally  brought  to 
mind  the  meeting  to  which  I  refer,  the  committee 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  resolve  of  the  meeting 
and  the  election  of  an  honorary  secretary  to  the 
committee.  To  what  is  the  absolute  inaction  of  this 
committee  to  be  ascribed.  Did  the  sentiment  so 
strongly  displayed  at  the  meeting  in  respect  to  the 
late  Mr.  Holmes  suddenly  die  out;  did  the  committee 
collapse  ;  have  circumstances  arisen  which  made  the 
taking  of  any  action  in  the  direction  indicated  un¬ 
desirable  ;  or  what  is  the  cause  of  the  evident  failure 
of  the  memorial  movement  ? 


I  hope  no  false  delicacy  will  interpose  to  prevent  a 
full  statement  of  the  causes,  whatever  they  may  be, 
which  has  led  to  this  collapse  being  brought  to  light. 
I  take  it  that  after  this  unfortunate  failure  it  will  be 
very  difficult  to  make  proposals  of  a  similar  nature 
in  reference  to  others  who  may  in  the  future  pass 
away.  It  does  so  happen  in  spite  of  frequent  aspira¬ 
tions  to  bury  with  their  bones  the  evil  men  sometimes 
do  in  life,  and  let  only  the  good  they  do  be  seen, 
that  vve  do  the  reverse.  Perhaps  something  of  that 
kind  has  operated  in  the  present  instance. — A  Member 
of  the  N.  C.  S. 

_  _  .  _ 

- 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


Cattleya  intermedia  alba. 

The  sepals  are  oblong  as  in  the  type,  but  they  are 
pure  white  with  exception  of  a  small  amount  of 
green  at  the  apex  of  the  midrib  The  oblanceolate 
petals  are  pure  white.  The  lip  is  also  pure  white 
with  exception  of  a  greenish  tinge  along  the  edge  of 
the  middle  lobe,  and  even  that  disappears  after  a 
time.  The  middle  lobe  is  also  bifid,  finely  crisped 
along  the  edge,  and  sometimes  reflexed  there.  In 
all  other  respects  this  variety  resembles  the  typical 
form.  A  plant  of  it  was  exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall, 
Westminster,  on  the  22nd  ult.,  by  T.  Statter,  Esq., 
(gardener,  Mr.  R.  Johnson),  Stand  Hall,  Manchester, 
when  a  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded  it. 

Grammatophyllum  Fenzlianum,  Osmer’s  var. 

We  described  this  beautiful  new  variety  in  The 
Gardening  World,  Vol.  vii.,  p.  689,  suggesting  the 
above  name  for  it  in  compliment  to  the  introducer 
The  description  we  drew  up  from  dried  specimens 
and  from  imperfect  flowers  which  opened  upon 
plants  in  the  cases  in  which  the  pseudo-bulbs 
were  brought  home.  The  production  of  imperfect 
flowers  having  only  four  segments  and  no  lip  is 
habitual  whether  in  the  wild  or  cultivated  state,  and 
such  flowers  are  always  borne  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  scape.  Since  we  made  that  description  we  have 
ascertained  that  the  plant  soon  gets  established  and 
occasions  no  difficulty  in  its  cultivation.  Evidence 
of  this  might  be  seen  from  the  plant  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Seeger  &  Tropp,  East  Dulwich,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the 
22nd  ult.,  and  from  which  our  illustration  was  taken. 
The  flower  scape  varies  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  in  length 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  plant,  and  bears 
from  forty  to  sixty  or  more  flowers,  3m.  to  3jin.  in 
diameter.  The  ground  colour  of  the  sepals  and 
petals  is  yellow,  heavily  blotched  with  round  or  oval 
purple  blotches  often  running  together  in  large 
masses,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  illustration.  The 
side  lobes  of  the  lip  are  heavily  lined  with  sepia 
brown  stripes,  and  the  three  ridges  of  the  disc 
terminate  in  as  many  forking  lines  upon  the  small 
terminal  lobe,  while  the  throat  is  bearded.  It 
requires  stove  temperature  and  the  treatment 
accorded  other  kinds  in  cultivation. 

Vanda  Hookeniana. 

The  stems  and  leaves  of  this  species  are  terete,  and 
in  general  appearance  resemble  those  of  V.  teres, 
but  are  more  slender.  The  flowers  of  the  two  are, 
however,  very  distinct  from  one  another.  Hooker's 
Vanda  has  the  lateral  sepals  white,  with  a  few  pur¬ 
ple  spots,  while  the  upper  one  is  purple,  shaded 
with  violet.  The  petals  are  broadly  ovate,  twisted 
round  so  that  the  rose  coloured  back  comes  into 
full  view.  The  lip  is  three  lobed  with  the  lateral 
lobes  oblong  and  of  an  intense  purple,  deepening  to 
crimson  on  their  basal  half ;  the  large  terminal  divi¬ 
sion  is  again  three  lobed,  blotched  with  purple  on  a 
white  ground  upon  the  upper  portion,  and  striped 
with  crimson-purple  on  a  purple  ground  at  its  base. 
The  species  is  a  native  of  Borneo,  and  flowers  in 
this  country  during  September  and  October.  It  is 
therefore  doubly  welcome  at  this  dull  period  of  the 
year,  when  Orchids  in  bloom  are  by  no  means  plenti¬ 
ful.  Hitherto  it  has  been  scarce  in  collections,  and 
flowers  rather  seldom  seen,  but  there  is  some  evi¬ 
dence  that  cultivators  are  getting  better  acquainted 
with  it,  judging  from  its  more  frequent  appearance 
at  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  in  collections  such  as  those  of  Messrs. 
Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton,  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co., 
St.  Albans,  and  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea, 
to  whom  we  were  indebted  for  an  opportunity  of 
figuring  it  last  week.  See  p.  53.  .  .  ■■ 
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The  Florists'  Laced  Pink. 

With  some  diffidence  I  venture  a  response  to  the 
appeal  of  Mr.  Thurstan  anent  the  properties  of  laced 
Pinks.  I  have  never  grown  the  Pink  for  competition 
or  for  sale,  and  as  my  interest  in  it  has  mostly  cen¬ 
tred  in  my  own  garden  during  the  last  forty  years, 
I  know  but  little  of  what  the  Florist  would  make  of 
its  standard  of  perfection.  I  am  an  amateur  pure 
and  simple,  but  love  the  Dianthus  family  in  all  its 
forms.  I  am  pleased  that  my  old  friend  Mr.  Dod- 
well  has  quoted  from  the  Rev.  Geo.  Jeans.  I  have 
read  his  observations  as  well  as  the  opinions  of 
others  of  the  old  school  of  Florists  with  much 
interest,  and  which  are  of  great  interest  as  far  as 
they  go.  But  the  culture  of  the  laced  Pink  is  pro¬ 
gressive,  and  it  was  a  good  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Thurstan,  that  now  there  are  signs  of  a  vigorous 
revival,  those  who  grow  this  charming  flower  should 
debate  its  points  of  perfection,  as  regards  form, 
substance,  colour,  and  lacing.  The  old  laced  Pink 
of  our  fathers  was  doubtless  a  thing  of  beauty  in 
every  way,  and  those  who  gave  their  attention  to  it 
in  times  past  had  cause  to  be  proud  of  the  degree  of 
perfection  to  which  they  brought  it.  I  would  not 
restrict  the  size  of  the  bloom,  the  number  of  the 
petals,  or  the  particular  hue  of  colour.  I  hope  to 
see  before  I  have  done  such  flowers  as  in  form  and 
lacing  have  only  yet  been  dreamt  of,  and  the  recent 
developments  in  the  Carnation  should  encourage 
Pink  raisers  in  their  efforts.  I  have  this  season  had 
such  a  show  of  border  Pinks  from  seed  sown  in  1889- 
1890,  as  leads  me  to  hope  for  great  things  ;  and  my 
large  bed  of  seedlings  of  the  laced  and  fringed 
section  has  given  me  a  supply  of  cut  blooms  for 
decorative  purposes  since  the  commencement  of  June. 
The  profusion  of  bloom,  the  purity  of  the  ground 
colour,  the  delicacy  of  the  fringing  and  the  distinc¬ 
tiveness  of  the  lacing  have  been  a  glory  to  my  garden, 
but  the  rich  aroma  has  been  a  charm  to  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  Oh  !  say  you,  these  are  only  the  old 
fringed  Pinks  !  True,  but  they  are  sweet  beyond  con¬ 
ception,  and  with  single  or  double  blooms  nothing 
could  be  more  brilliant  for  a  mixed  border,  or  for  the 
decoration  of  the  table.  Then  as  for  size,  I  had  Pinks 
galore  from  seed  of  Mrs.  Sinkins  and  the  Boiard  class, 
which  have  had  their  own  pgculiar  charm  in  the 
brilliant  purity  of  the  white  ground,  and  the  richness 
of  the  aroma.  Of  course  I  must  confess  that  each  of 
these  has  been  so  full  of  petals  that  nearly  every  pod 
burst  before  it  could  develop  its  beauty,  still  for  the 
table,  the  bouquet,  or  mural  decoration,  what  could 
surpass  them  ?  If,  then,  such  advances  can  be  made 
in  one  section,  may  we  not  hope  for  still  further 
progress  in  the  border  Pink,  and  if  so  we  may  with 
confidence  look  for  rapid  advancement  with  the  re¬ 
fined  forms  of  the  laced  Pink. 

But  what  about  the  properties  of  the  Pink  for  pre¬ 
miership  honours  ?  I  think  the  qualification  should 
be  the  greatest  size  of  petal,  the  best  substance  of 
petal,  the  most  perfect  form,  most  exact  lacing,  and 
the  greatest  number  of  petals  consistent  with  the 
perfect  delineation  of  the  lacing,  let  the  colour  be 
what  it  may.  Of  course  a  split  calyx  should  under 
any  circumstance  disqualify  any  flower  exhibited, 
and  no  bloom  should  be  worth  a  premier  prize  that 
will  not  bear  itself  in  form  without  a  collar  or  tie  of 
any  sort.  Whilst  I  would  make  this  a  rule  for 
selecting  the  premier  I  would  not  discard  from  the 
show  table  the  charming  things  which  may  be  found 
among  the  fringed  section.  I  hope  some  other  of 
your  Pink-loving  readers  will  give  us  the  benefit  of 
their  opinions,  on  the  principle  of  the  old  saw  that 
“  in  the  multitude  of  councillors  there  is  wisdom.” — 
IF.  Wardill,  Luton. 


ABOUT  SNOWDROPS. 

The  raising  of  seedling  Snowdrops  is  not  at  all 
difficult.  After  gathering  the  seed.it  should  be  kept 
in  an  airy  place  for  a  week  or  two  to  thoroughly 
ripen,  and  then  it  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  have  not  met  with  much  success  frcm  sowings  in 
the  open  ground,  so  I  now'  always  use  boxes,  and  I 
find  that  brandy  cases  are  very  suitable  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  as  they  are  strongly  made  of  good  wood,  and 
are  not  so  deep  as  most  boxes  of  the  size,  I  bore 
twenty-five  $  in.  holes  in  the  bottom,  and  then  nail 
8  2  jn  square  strip  pf  reel  deal  abopt  ^  jn  from 


each  end.  This  keeps  the  boxes  off  the  ground,  makes 
them  handy  to  move,  and  prevents  stagnation.  I  use 
ample  drainage  and  a  free  soil  wfith  plenty  of  grit  in 
it  to  keep  it  sweet.  The  seed  is  sown  in  drills  about 
J  in.  deep,  the  drills  filled  up  with  silver  sand,  and 
then  £  in.  of  sifted  soil  put  over  the  whole.  Each 
box  is  numbered  at  the  end  or  right  side,  and  in  my 
reference  book  I  enter  the  particulars  of  the  seed 
sown  in  each  row.  These  boxes  are  placed  about 
two  feet  from  a  low  north  wall,  and  are  never  pro¬ 
tected  in  any  way.  They  require  but  little  attention  ; 
of  course  the  weeds  must  be  kept  down,  and  a  little 
fresh  soil  added  after  the  second  year.  The  Mar- 
chan  tia  and  Spergula  are  the  greatest  pests  in  this 
work.  I  usually  let  the  seedlings  remain  in  the  boxes 
until  seme  of  them  begin  to  flower,  which  generally 
occurs  the  fourth  season.  Galanthus  seed  comes  up 
very  irregularly,  and  when  seedlings  are  removed 
from  the  boxes  they  will  be  found  to  vary  from  the 
size  of  a  wheat  corn  to  that  of  blooming  bulbs.  Seed 
of  G.  lutescens  does  not  germinate  for  several  years 
as  a  rulij.  Last  spring,  in  the  same  box,  and  from 
seed  sown  at  the  same  time,  I  had  G.  Imperati  in 
flower  and  G.  lutescens  making  its  first  appearance. 
If  Snowdrop  seed  is  kept  till  the  spring,  it  will  not 
germinate  until  the  following  spring.  The  true 
quality  and  size  of  seedlings  cannot  be  ascertained 
until  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  flowering. 

With  me  G.  nivalis  grows  freely  in  all  soils  and 
situations.  G.  plicatus  is  not  very  particular,  but 
still  seme  of  its  varieties  require  extra  care,  'as  they 
have  an  unpleasant  way  of  disappearing.  G.  Elwesii 
dees  not  do  well  in  close,  retentive  soil.  G.  lati- 
folius  and  G.  caucasius  I  believe  prefer  gritty  loam, 
and  I  should  say  that  G.  Fosteri  would  also  like  it. 
Mr.  A.  D.  Webster  tells  me  that  peat  has  quite  a 
magical  effect  on  Snowdrops,  but  I  have  not  tried  it. 
My  ideal  soil  for  Snowdrops  in  general  would  be  half 
good  sweet  yellow  loam  and  almost  half  unsifted 
river-grit,  and  a  little  leaf  mould.  The  situation  I 
should  choose  would  be  a  gently  sloping  bank,  more 
or  less  shaded  by  trees  whose  roots  were  allowed  to 
wander  freely  among  the  Snowdrops.  I  believe 
that  all  bulbs  are  healthier  when  planted  amongst 
active  roots  than  in  ordinary  beds.  When  the  bulbs 
are  at  rest  it  is  very  essential  that  the  soil  should  be 
kept  sweet  by  the  activity  of  other  roots.  We  too 
often  lose  sight  of  this  fact.  I  think  the  autumnal- 
flowering  Snowdrops  should  be  treated  as  alpines. 
All  my  best  Snowdrops  are  grown  under  trees,  the 
soil  being  quite  full  of  their  roots.  I  do  not  use 
manure  for  them.  In  the  same  situation  the  white 
Daffodils  do  well,  and  even  Nar.  pallidus  priecox 
seems  happy,  and  the  delicate  little  N.  cyclamineus 
is  sending  up  its  buds  for  the  third  or  fourth  time. 
Here,  too,  the  Irises  of  the  reticulata  group — sophe- 
nensis,  hfrtrioides,  Kolpakowskiana,  and  Krelagei — 
grow  freely.  The  wonderful  Iris  Rosenbachiana, 
planted  in  1888,  has  again  just  opened  its  beautiful 
flowers.  I.  Histrio  I  cannot  manage.  The  only 
drawback  to  my  situation  for  these  spring  gems  is 
the  soiling  of  the  flowers  from  the  droppings  of  the 
trees.  I  should  mention  that  the  climate  is  so  trying 
that  I  cannot  grow  such  hardy  plants  as  Primroses, 
Pinks,  Daisies,  &c.  All  these  disappear  after  a  sea¬ 
son  or  two. 

I  move  most  of  my  Snowdrops  when  in  full  flower, 
and  do  not  find  they  are  injured  by  it  in  any  way. 
This  is  also  the  best  time  for  moving  Leucojum 
vernum. 

I  have  noticed  that  the  more  green  colour  there  is 
in  any  Snowdrop  the  more  freely  it  grows  and  the 
more  rapidly  it  increases,  whilst  the  absence  of 
green,  or  the  substitution  of  yellow  for  the  green, 
makes  the  plant  delicate  and. slow  of  increase.  G. 
Scharlokii,  G.  poculiformis,  and  G.  lutescens  illus¬ 
trate  this  point. 

In  very  frosty  weather,  when  the  young  growth  of 
Snowdrops  appears  to  be  shrivelled  and  dried  up,  I 
have  an  idea  that  the  vital  juices  of  the  plant  are 
instinctively  drawn  into  the  bulb,  which  acts  as  a 
reservoir.  If  the  juices  were  left  in  the  young  leaves, 
would  they  not  become  frozen,  and  so  destroy  the 
tissues  of  the  plant  ? 

When  lifting  Snowdrops  which  are  in  full  flower, 
I  have  often  noticed  that  the  bulbs  are  very  soft  and 
spongy,  as  though  they  had  exhausted  all  their  sub¬ 
stance  in  perfecting  the  flowers. 

In  1SS9  the  Snowdrop  fungus  appeared  in  my  gar¬ 
den  ;  last  season  it  visited  me  again,  and  this  year  it 
is  working  destruction  amongst  seme  of  my  choicest 
varieties  The  feeling  of  utter  helplegspess  is  very- 


depressing.  I  can  hear  of  no  remedy  or  preventive. 
Still  I  do  not  intend  to  give  up  in  despair,  but  intend 
to  work  on  and  hope  for  ‘ '  a  good  time  coming  ' '  when 
the  terrible  fungus  shall  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  A 
faint  heart  never  made  a  good  gardener,  and  with 
that  sentiment  I  will  conclude  my  rambling  remarks 
on  Snowdrops. — James  Alien,  Shepton  Mallet,  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 


MARKET  GARDENING. 

Until  a  few  weeks  ago  it  had  not  been  my  privilege 
for  some  years  to  visit  the  neighbourhoods  of  Ches- 
hunt,  Broxbourne  and  Sawbridgewcrth,  which,  so 
far  as  building  operations  are  concerned,  show  com¬ 
paratively  few  changes,  and  yet  some  of  the  old 
landmarks  have  been  removed.  In  the  march  of 
human  progress,  however,  these  comparatively  quiet 
districts  are  in  some  respects  quite  abreast'  of  the 
age,  and  particularly  in  Horticultural  matters. 
Indeed,  in  some  departments  of  horticulture 
they  are  quite  to  the  front,  and  are  leaders  rather 
than  followers.  Cheshunt  was  long  ago  famous  for 
its  Roses,  Hollyhocks  and  Orchids  ;  and  Sawbridge- 
worth  for  its  Orchard  houses. 

The  names  of  Paul  and  Rivers  are  almost  house¬ 
hold  words  throughout  the  gardening  community, 
and  more  recently  there' has  sprang  up  in  Cheshunt 
parish  what  is  almost  a  new  industry — we  allude  to 
the  enormous  establishments  of'  Messrs.  Rcchford 
for  the  cultivation  of  Grapes,  Cucumbers  and 
Tomatos,  etc.,  for  the  London  market.  The  bare 
statement  of  actual  facts  relating  to  these  establish¬ 
ments  would  almost  appear  to  be  mythical  to  many, 
and  yet  an  inspection  of  these  monster  glass  houses 
with  crops  of  Cucumbers  hanging  by  the  thousand 
dozens,  Grapes  and  Tomatos  by  the  ton.  The 
quantities  grown  make  it  a  good  paying  business  at 
prices  on  which  the  small  grower  would  almost 
starve. 

In  addition  to  these  fruits  they  are  growing 
Palms  by  the  million,  made  up  of  enormous 
quantities  of  Seaforthias,  Latanias,  Areca  lutescens, 
Kentias,  Cocos,  and  others.  A  very  large  batch  of 
Lomaria  gibba  was  one  of  the  best  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  stock  of  Adiantum  cuneatum  for  cutting  from 
during  the  winter  was  out  in  cold  frames  freely 
exposed  to  the  sun,  in  fact  a  goodly  number  were 
standing  outside  without  any  protection.  Chrysan¬ 
themums  are  grown  in  No.  16  pots  for  cut  flower 
purposes  in  large  quantities,  and  well  done 
too.  The  stock  consists  in  one  nursery  of 
1,500  plants,  all  in  the  rudest  health.  To  give  some 
idea  of  the  extent  of  the  vineries  I  may  say  that  one 
of  them  covers  an  acre  of  ground,  and  there  is 
another  in  which  over  a  thousand  Vines  are  planted. 

In  this  house  they  are  planted  out  all  over  the 
border  and  trained  upright,  no  canes  being  trained 
under  the  glass  in  this  house.  There  is  in  this,  and 
all  the  other  houses,  a  splendid  crop  ;  but  the  fruit 
hanging  among  the  foliage  and  branches  will  not  I 
think  stand  so  good  a  chance  of  getting  well 
finished  as  where  the  rods  are  trained  under  the 
roof  and  the  bunches  hang  clear  of  both  foliage  and 
laterals.  None  but  late  Grapes  are  grown  in  the 
nursery  I  looked  in  at,  and  only  three  kinds,  viz.. 
Gros  Colmar,  Alicante,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 
The  favourite  with  the  Messrs.  Rochford,  judging 
by  the  extent  to  which  it  is  grown,  is  Gros  Colmar. 
If  these  monster  fruit  growing  establishments  could 
be  distributed  all  over  the  country  and  be  worked  at 
a  profit,  the  labour  problem  would  be  getting  nearer 
a  solution,  for  where  one  member  of  this  enterprising 
family  employs  150  hands  there  were  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  not  more  than  two  or  three  receiving  weekly 
wages  for  working  on  the  same  ground.  Years 
back  the  building  of  an  additional  labourer's  cottage 
would  be  a  very  rare  event,  but  one  of  the  brothers 
Rochford  has  frcm  sheer  necessity  been  obliged  to 
erect  a  long  row  of  cottages  for  the  proper  housing 
of  his  employees. 

On  the  journey  down  to  Cheshunt  I  was  very 
much  struck  with  the  totally  different  methods  of 
cropping  the  ground  now  as  compared  with  the  time 
I  went  about  the  fields  gathering  wild  flowers  and 
Blackberries.  Then  it  was  all  farm  land,  mostly 
under  Corn  and  Potatos,  now  down  to  Waltham  the 
land  is  almost  all  under  garden  crops.  There  are 
literally  miles  of  market  gardens,  and  very  many  of 
them  have  glass  erections  upon  them,  and  some  of 
them  of  considerable  extent,  All  this  means  the 
cheapening  of  produce  which  not  so  v?rv  lb!1*'  §in?ff 
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could  only  be  enjoyed  by  the  privileged  few,  so  that 
they  come  within  the  means  of  those  whose  incomes 
are  of  very  modest  proportions ;  and  what  would 
have  been  considered  by  many  as  extravagant 
luxuries  are  fast  becoming  daily  necessities.  When  the 
public  at  large  become  convinced  that  the  extrava¬ 
gant  use  of  meat  which  too  largely  prevails  is  un¬ 
necessary,  the  choicer  productions  of  the  garden 
will  be  more  in  demand,  and  I  am  not  without  hope 
that  the  demand  for  these  choicer  productions  will 
keep  pace  with  the  supply. —  W.  B .  G. 


SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

Hardy  Fruits  at  Kinfauns  Castle.  —  It  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  the  wall  fruit  or  the 
standards  in  the  gardens  at  Kinfauns  Castle  are  most 
deserving  of  admiration.  Both  are  alike  good,  and 
exhibit  their  own  peculiarities.  Taking  the  wall 
fruit  first,  the  upper  wall  is  well  clad  with  Peach 
trees,  including  such  varieties  as  Hale's  Early, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Dr.  Hogg,  Admirable,  Noblesse, 
Early  Elruge,  Early  Alfred,  and  the  Pine  Apple 
Nectarine.  The  entire  crop  on  this  wall  is  now, 
Sept.  2,  very  promising.  One  of  the  best  of  the 
trees  is  a  very  old  one,  probably  planted  about  forty 
years  ago,  but  the  variety  is  at  present  unknown. 
Apart  from  this  patriarch,  the  best-looking  trees  in 
the  meantime  are  Hale’s  Early  and  Early  Albert. 
At  the  extreme  end  of  the  wall,  sheltered  from  the 
east  wind,  is  a  very  healthy  young  fig  tree,  bearing  a 
promising  crop.  On  the  continuation  of  the  same 
wall,  behind  the  houses,  are  three  heavily-laden 
Apricot  trees,  including  the  Moorpark  and  Shipley  or 
Blenheim  varieties.  In  the  inner  wall,  at  the  north¬ 
east  corner,  our  attention  was  directed  to  four  Gage 
trees  planted  three  years  ago,  viz.,  purple  Gage, 
green  Gage,  transparent  Gage,  and  Guthrie’s  Gage. 
They  all  bear  fair  crops,  but  the  noteworthy  feature 
is  that  Guthrie’s  is  about  double  the  size  of  the  old 
green  Gage.  On  the  west  wall  are  a  number  of 
Pears  and  Plums,  one  of  the  best  of  these  being  an 
old  Victoria  carrying  a  heavy  crop  of  large  fruit. 

Continuing  along  the  south  wall,  north  aspect,  we 
find  the  space  entirely  covered  with  young  Morello 
Cherry  trees,  with  rasps  in  front,  all  of  which  are 
remarkable  for  wonderfully  heavy  crops.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  lateness  of  the  season,  the  rasps  are 
still  a  great  crop,  and  Mr.  Goodfellow  informed  us 
that  he  usually  pulls  this  fruit  till  the  middle  of 
October.  On  the  east  wall,  west  aspect,  there  are 
four  pear  and  six  plum  trees,  the  former  including  a 
Jargonelle  about  forty  years  old,  carrying  a  particu¬ 
larly  heavy  crop,  the  other  trees  being  also  well 
furnished.  On  going  over  the  outside  walls,  we  met, 
at  the  south,  with  still  greater  surprises  in  the  way 
of  free  cropping  and  large  fruit.  Growing  side  by 
side  on  this  wall  is  a  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch  and  a 
Cellini  (Apples)  planted  together  specially  with  the 
view  of  determining  the  difference  between  the  two 
varieties,  as  some  growers  regard  them  as  the  same. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  at  this  season  the  difference 
is  not  easily  distinguishable,  but  Mr.  Goodfellow 
stated  that  when  the  two  Apples  come  to  maturity 
in  December  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  colour — 
the  Peasgood  having  a  light  bottom,  and  the  Cellini 
a  bottom  of  dark  yellow.  Peasgood's  Nonsuch  was 
regarded  as  the  grandest  fruit  at  the  first  Chiswick 
Congress,  is  a  free  bearer,  somewhat  diffuse  in 
growth,  and  its  many  good  qualities  and  excellent 
flavour  recommend  it  for  general  culture  and  exhi¬ 
bition. 

Close  to  these  trees  is  a  Vicar  of  Winkfield  Pear 
very  heavily  ladened;  Marie  Louise,  and  another 
very  old  Pear  tree  with  a  number  of  grafts,  which 
include  William’s  Bon  Chretien,  General  Todtleben, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  &c.  On  the  same  wall 
there  are  Apricots  and  Plum  trees  carrying  good 
crops.  The  east  wall,  outside,  is  entirely  covered 
with  Plum  trees  bearing. a  fair  crop.  At  the  top  of 
the  same  wall  we  noticed  an  old  Morello  Cherry 
tree  with  an  enormous  crop,  the  entire  tree  being 
quite  covered  with  the  brilliant-coloured  fruit  of  the 
very  largest  size.  Outside  the  garden  there  is  a  nice 
collection  of  old  standard  orchard  trees,  amongst 
those  we  noticed  as  bearing  great  crops  being  Cock¬ 
pit,  Halldoor,  Domino,  Blenheim  Orange,  and 
Bettie  Geeson.  Among  the  standard  trees  inside 
the  garden  are  six  very  old  ones,  but  they  are  not  to 
be  despised,  although  they  are  supposed  to  have 
been  planted  when  the  gardens  were  originally 
formed  about  i$?6,  yij.,  two  Cambnsnetlian  Pippins, 


two  of  “  The  John  ”  variety  (now  out  of  cultivation), 
one  Ravelstone,  and  one  Early  Harvest.  “  The 
Johns,”  which  have  a  girth  of  5  ft.  and  4  ft.  8  in.  at 
2  ft.  from  the  ground,  are  perfectly  crowded  with 
fruit.  Amongst  the  standard  Apple  trees  which  have 
been  recently  planted  we  noticed  Lord  Suffield,  Lord 
Grosvenor,  Lord  Derby,  Warner’s  King,  King  of 
Pippins,  Wellington,  Irish  Peach,  Sec.,  all  bearing 
good  crops.  The  Pears  on  standard  include  Beurre 
d’Amanlis,  Moorfowl  Egg,  Craig's  Favourite,  Croft 
Castle,  and  the  old  hazel  Pear. 

Although  Mr.  Goodfellow  has  this  year  been  de¬ 
voting  special  attention  to  hardy  fruits,  he  has  not 
been  neglecting  the  other  departments.  The  vegetables 
are  an  especially  fine  crop.  The  Brussels  Sprouts 
are  something  enormous,  and  the  Carrots  present 
a  sight  that  is  not  often  seen  in  an  old  garden  like 
this,  where  they  are  frequently  a  failure.  The 
Onions  are  a  heavy  general  crop,  and  the  rest  of  the 
crops  are  in  proportion.  While  writing  of  hardy 
fruits,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  fruit  crop  all 
along  the  Carse  of  Gowrie  is  much  above  the  aver¬ 
age,  and  the  orchards  have  realised  better  prices 
than  they  have  done  for  the  past  five  years.  At 
Kinfauns  Castle' gardens  and  orchards  all  kinds  of 
hardy  fruit  have  reached  a  state  of  perfection  that 
has  not  been  witnessed  for  many  years  in  this  part 
of  the  county,  and  Mr.  Stuart  Gray  has  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  upon  possessing  such  a  magnificent  crop, 
while  Mr.  Goodfellow  deserves  commendation  for 
the  very  careful  way  in  which  he  must  have  man¬ 
aged  the  grounds  to  produce  such  results. — Perthshire 
Constitutional. 

Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society. — • 
International  Show,  9th,  10th,  and  nth  September. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Special  Awards  recom¬ 
mended  for  Exhibits  not  shown  in  competition. — 

Gold  Medal. — Messrs.  Thomson  &  Sons,  Tweed 
Vineyards,  Clovenford,  for  large  table  of  choice 
Exotic  Plants,  Fruit,  Flowers  and  Vegetables. 
Awarded  by  the  Judges. 

Silver  Gilt  Medal. — The  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
London,  for  table  of  Apples,  Plums,  Damsons  and 
Tomatos  ;  Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone, 
Kent,  for  collection  of  Apples,  Pears,  Plums  and 
Kentish  Cob  Nuts;  Mr.  Walker,  Ham,  Surrey,  for 
collection  of  Apples  and  Pears  ;  Messrs.  Birkenhead, 
Sale,  Manchester,  for  collection  of  Ferns;  Messrs. 
Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  for  collection  of 
Cactus  Dahlias,  Double  Begonias,  &c. ;  Messrs. 
Dickson  &  Sons,  Nurserymen,  Edinburgh,  for  collec¬ 
tion  of  Conifers;  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son, 
Holloway,  London,  for  collection  of  Stove  and  Green¬ 
house  Plants. 

Silver  Medal. — Messrs.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley, 
Sussex,  for  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears,  set  off 
with  stands  of  Dahlias  ;  Mr.  John  Watkins,  Pomona 
Farm,  Hereford,  for  collection  of  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums,  Damsons,  Cider  Apples,  Perry  Pears,  Cider 
Champagne  and  Perry  Champagne  ;  Messrs.  Cocker 
&  Sons,  Aberdeen,  for  collection  of  Roses  and  other 
Cut  Flowers  ;  Messrs.  Cross  &  Sons,  Glasgow,  for 
collection  of  Fruits,  Flowers,  Plants  and  Vegetables  ; 
Mr.  H.  Deverill,  Banbury,  Oxfordshire,  for  table  of 
Onions,  Carrots  and  Leeks,  &c. ;  Messrs.  Dobbie  & 
Co.,  Rothesay,  for  table  of  choice  varieties  of  Cut 
Flowers,  &c. ;  Messrs.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill, 
London,  for  table  of  Begonias,  and  useful  Decorative 
Plants,  &c.  ;  Messrs.  Dicksons  &  Co.,  Edinburgh,  for 
table  of  miscellaneous  Decorative  Plants ;  Messrs. 
Methven  &  Sons,  Edinburgh,  for  table  of  Decorative 
Plants,  &c. ;  The  Saratoga  Packing  Co.,  California, 
for  exhibit  of  sun-dried  Californian  Prunes;  Mr. 
James  Taylor,  Bangholm,  Edinburgh,  for  collection 
of  Vegetables  put  up  as  sent  to  market  ;  Mr.  Curror, 
Eskbank,  for  Oncidium  incurvum,  awarded  for  good 
culture  ;  Mr.  A.  McGregor,  for  Saccolabium  Blumei 
majus,  awarded  for  good  culture. 

Bronze  Medal. — Mr.  Rust,  Eridge  Castle  Gardens, 
Sussex,  for  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears,  grown  at 
an  altitude  of  400  ft.  above  sea  level ;  Mr.  Campbell, 
Blantyre,  Lanarkshire,  for  table  of  Cut  Flowers,  &c.  ; 
Mr.  Cuthbertson,  Rothesay,  Bute,  for  table  of  Cut 
Flowers,  &c.  ;  Messrs.  Laing  &  Mather,  Kelso,  for 
collection  of  Carnations  and  other  Cut  Flowers  ; 
Messrs.  Stuart  &  Mien,  Kelso,  for  table  of  Choice 
Flowers,  &c.  ;  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate, 
London,  for  table  of  miscellaneous  Decorative  Plants; 
Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Belmont  Nursery,  Belfast,  for 
exhibit  of  forty-eight  Blooms  of 11  Mrg.  John  Laing  ” 
Rose, 


Cleanings  ftjonx  t  fmL  Dxtrto 

Ripe  Rot  of  Fruit. — It  is  now  generally  agreed 
that  Gloeosporium  fructigenum  is  the  correct  name 
for  a  fungus  which  attacks  ripe  fruits  belonging  to 
many  genera,  but  behaves  so  differently  on  various 
kinds  that  a  whole  host  both  of  scientific  and  popu¬ 
lar  names  have  been  applied  to  it  by  various  authors. 
It  is  particularly  at  home  on  the  fruits  of  a  large 
number  of  Rosaceous  trees,  including  Apples,  Pears, 
Peaches,  Apricots,  Plums  and  Cherries,  but  also 
finds  suitable  food  in  the  ripe  berries  of  Grapes 
either  black  or  white.  When  the  Apple  becomes 
attacked,  it  imparts  an  intense  bitterness  to  the  fruit, 
which  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  about  to  use 
affected  samples  for  cooking  purposes,  as  the  smallest 
morsel  permeated  by  the  mycelium  of  the  fungus 
will  permeate  and  spoil  a  considerable  quantity. 
The  discoloured  and  decaying  tissue  should  be  care¬ 
fully  removed  in  preparing  Apples  for  cooking 
purposes.  No  bitterness  is,  however,  imparted  to 
Grapes,  although  it  has  been  determined  that  the 
fungus  attacking  the  Apple  and  Grapes  are  identical. 
No  remedy  or  cure  has  yet  been  discovered  that 
would  be  effective  against  the  fungus,  because  it 
lives  in  the  interior  of  the  fruit  and  is  only  discern¬ 
ible  after  it  has  reached  the  fruiting  stage,  and  is 
about  ready  to  burst  through  the  sunken  skin  of  the 
most  affected.  All  diseased  samples  should  however 
be  rigidly  excluded  from  the  fruit  room,  to  prevent 
the  spores  front  attacking  clean  and  healthy  fruits. 

A  serviceable  Gaillardia. — The  species  and 
varieties  of  Gaillardia  grown  in  British  gardens  are 
useful  only  for  decorative  purposes  either  in  the 
garden  or  in  a  cut  state.  Those  are  natives  of  the 
temperate  parts  of  North  America,  but  another  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  genus  from  the  temperate  parts  of  South 
America  contains  species  with  rayless  flower  heads, 
and  which  are  therefore  ill-adapted  for  garden 
decoration.  One  of  these  is  G.  scabiosoides,  the 
flower  heads  of  which  emit  an  odour  comparable  to 
that  of  ripe  Apricots.  It  extends  over  a  considerable 
area  of  the  western  side  of  temperate  South  America 
as  far  as  Patagonia.  The  flower  heads  are  used  by 
the  natives  either  in  the  fresh  state  or  dried  and 
powdered  in  the  form  of  snuff  as  a  cure  for  head¬ 
ache. 

Science  Progressive. — Science  is  not  immutable: 
on  the  contrary,  some  leading  facts  become  laws  for 
ever  consecrated  ;  the  interpretation  of  secondary 
facts  changes  incessantly  in  a  measure  as  their 
number  grows,  and  as  the  conditions  of  their  mani¬ 
festation  become  better  known  to  us.  No  one  can 
have  the  pretention  to  possess  the  last  word  of 
science  upon  vegetation.  In  the  state  of  transition 
that  we  are  passing  through,  the  wisest  party  is  he 
who  holds  himself  as  a  witness  of  facts,  without  rest¬ 
ing  on  this  side,  as  without  going  beyond  it,  and  to 
avoid  above  all  things  systematic  ideas.— Georges 
Ville. 

Odour  of  Cucumbers  in  other  Plants. — The 

Cucumber  plant,  both  leaves,  stems  and  fruit,  has  a 
very  pronounced  odour  of  its  own,  and  when  we 
detect  this  odour  in  other  plants  we  are  apt  to 
consider  it  as  cases  of  imitation  ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  either  of  the  under-mentioned 
plants  would  be  benefited  by  imitating  any  of  the 
others.  The  conclusion  is  that  the  coincidence  is 
accidental.  The  flowers  of  Philadelphus  coronarius 
smell  like  those  of  the  Orange,  but  the  leaves  when 
bruised  smell  and  taste  like  the  fruit  of  the 
Cucumber.  A  similar  difference  between  the  flowers 
and  leaves  may  be  detected  in  the  Meadow  Sweet 
(Spiraea  Ulmaria),  and  some  other  allied  species. 
The  flowers  have  rather  a  powerful  odour,  but  it  is 
quite  different  from  that  of  the  young  and  growing 
stems  and  leaves  which,  when  bruised  or  trodden 
upon,  give  an  agreeable  but  distinct  odour  'of 
Cucumber,  such  as  one  perceives  -when  the  grower 
is  pruning  or  pinching  his  plants  and  throwing  down 
the  shoots  on  the  floor  of  the  house.  The  prunings 
of  Melon  plants  give  off  a  similar  odour.  One  of 
the  most  curious  instances  perhaps  which  could  be 
adduced  is  the  Wedding  Flower  (Iris  Robinsoniana), 
the  flowers  of  which,  at  certain  stages  at  least,  smell 
distinctly  of  Cucumbers.  Owing  to  the  great  height 
of  the  flower  stems,  it  is  seldom  the  opportunity  is 
afforded  to  detect  whether  the  flowers  are  fragrant, 
or  not,  and  only  one  plant  as  yet  having  flowered  in 
England  proper,  a  flowering  plant  may  yet  be  t  pr... 
sjdered  a  rara  (tyi§: — J  F. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM 

PROSPECTS. 

What  is  the  promise  of  the  November  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  bloom  ?  Much,  I  think,  will  depend  upon  the 
weather.  Some  November  flowering  varieties 
appear  to  promise  to  be  early,  others  late  ;  but  all 
the  growers  whose  collections  I  have  seen  say  that 
the  season  has  been  a  trying  and  vexing  one,  owing 
to  its  cold,  wet,  and  sunless  character,  and  rapid 
variations  of  temperature  ;  and  that  insects  had  run 
riot  among  the  plants ,  thrip  and  other  felonious 
visitants  have  been  numerous,  and  earwigs  more 
troublesome  than  usual. 

I  have  seen  the  collection  grown  by  Mr.  Allen, 
The  Gardens,  Swallowfield  Park,  Reading.  He  has 
some  very  good  plants  that  promise  well,  but  others 
have  taken  on  a  yellowish  tinge  to  the  leaves,  pro¬ 
bably  the  result  of  cold  or  some  miscalculation  in 
giving  fertilizers.  At  Devizes,  Reading,  and  other 
places  Mr.  Allen  generally  gives  a  good  account  of 
himself,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  again  be  equal 
to  the  occasion  when  it  arises. 

At  Heckfield  Gardens,  Mr.  A.  Maxim,  the  suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  late  Mr.  William  Wildsmith,  has  a 
good  collection  also,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  his 
intention  to  exhibit.  Like  Mr.  Allen's,  Mr.  Maxim's 
plants  promise  to  throw  some  good  blooms.  Heck¬ 
field  has  good  traditions,  among  them  the 
Chrysanthemums  ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  Mr. 
Wildsmith’s  most  worthy  successor  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  teacher. 

At  the  Priory,  Hornsey,  the  residence  of  H.  R. 
Williams,  Esq.,  Mr.  E.  Rowbottom  has  a  remarkably 
good  collection  of  some  700  plants  of  a  highly  promising 
character.  He  is  particularly  strong  in  new 
varieties,  especially  of  the  Japanese  section,  and 
should  give  a  good  account  of  himself  at  the 
November  shows.  Louis  Boehmer  promises  to  be 
very  fine.  On  one  plant  was  a  fine  flower  pretty 
well  expanded,  showing  on  its  pleasing  pink  petals 
the  plumed  character  peculiar  to  it.  Also  was 
W.  Tricker,  an  American  variety  introduced  by 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Son,  and  said  by  them  to  be 
the  most  lovely  incurved  Japanese  yet  seen  ;  M.  R. 
Bahnant,  a  continental  incurved  variety  that  seems 
as  if  it  will  be  very  late,  the  colour  is  carmine-rose 
shaded  with  cerise  ;  Emily  Rowbottom,  the  pretty  pure 
white  sport  from  Marie  Stuart,  which  originated 
here. 

Zanzibar  is  a  clear  yellow  incurved  variety  from 
America;  Mrs.  W.  Walter,  a  sport  from  Edward 
Audiguier;  Val  d'Andorre,  which  on  the  terminal 
bud  comes  quite  scarlet  ;  Sunflower  ;  Mdlle.  Blanche 
Pigmy  from  terminal  buds,  as  it  comes  too  earl)' 
from  the  crown  bud;  G.  P.  Rawson  (American), 
apricot  yellow,  promising  to  be  very  fine ;  Gloire 
de  Rocher,  bright  orange-amber,  said  to  be  between 
Mrs.  Falconer  Jameson  and  Val  d'Andorre  ;  R.  C. 
Kingston,  American  Jap,  said  to  be  another  of  the  type 
of  Etoile  de  Lyon  ;  the  latter  also  promises  to  be  very 
fine  from  the  terminal  bud  ;  Beauty  of  Castle  Hill, 
Cleopatra,  a  variety  which  is  expected  to  take  the 
place  of  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey  ;  Excellent,  a  soft 
pink  Jap;  Agnes  Flight,  Stanstead  White,  promising 
to  be  very  fine  ;  Mohawk  (American  incurved) ;  Vol¬ 
unteer,  a  soft  rosy-pink  Jap  of  fine  quality  ;  C.  H.  Shar- 
man,  D.  B.  Crane,  a  sport  from  Mrs.  J.  Laing  ;  W.  H. 
Lincoln,  a  very  fine  double  golden -yellow  Jap ;  Purity  ; 
Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste,  a  large  Jap,  white,  striped,  and 
bordered  with  amaranth  ;  Jules  Toussaint,  said  to  be 
a  seedling  from  E.  Molyneux,  of  a  brilliant  carmine 
colour,  very  promising ;  E.  G.  Hill,  very  promising, 
a  golden  Jap,  from  America  which  has  brought 
across  the  water  a  great  reputation  ;  Miss  M. 
Wheeler;  Mrs.  Falconer  Jameson  ;  Peculiarity,  a 
very  novel  American  Jap;  Belle  Paule ;  Holborn 
Beauty  ;  Mrs.  E.  W.  Clarke,  appearing  to  be  a  very 
late  variety  ;  Cesare  Costa,  said  to  be  of  a  deep  red 
colour  ;  and  Airs.  G.  C.  Schwabe,  a  very  fine  English 
raised  seedling  Jap,  delicate  rose,  shaded  with 
salmon. 

Of  incurved  and  Pompon  varieties  Air.  Rowbottom 
has  a  very  fine  lot  also,  including  some  of  the  newer 
varieties,  which  I  hope  to  see  when  in  bloom. 
Jeanne  d'Arc  is  very  promising  on  terminal  buds,  it 
is  too  early  from  the  crown  bud ;  besides  it  comes 
of  a  better  colour  and  smooiher  from  the  former. 
Air.  Rowbottom  gets  most  of  his  blooms  from  the 
terminal  bud,  and  thoroughly  believes  in  it. 

Not  far  from  the  Priory  is  Holy  Innocents’  Vicar¬ 
age,  Hornsey,  and  here  Mr.  H  Neary  grows,  under 


decided  disadvantages,  a  good  number  of  early 
varieties,  and  some  350  plants  of  later  ones.  The 
early-flowering  Pompons  are  great  favourites  with 
Air.  Neary,  and  he  produces  some  very  fine  blooms 
indeed.  His  Japs  and  incurves  he  keeps  low;  they 
do  not  get  much  beyond  3.J  ft.  in  height.  William 
Holmes  promises  well,  so  does  the  claret-coloured 
Refulgence  ;  the  Queen  family  are  late  ;  Etoile  de 
Lyon  of  very  fine  substance  in  the  bud.  He  has 
Aladame  Desgranges,  and  its  sports  G.  Wermig, 
Airs.  Hawkins,  and  Airs.  Burrell,  pale  primrose,  which 
I  think  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all.  Air.  Neary  pro¬ 
cures  very  fine  flowers  indeed  of  these  ;  and  he  has  a 
number  of  specimen  plants  of  a  very  promising 
character. 

His  Pompons  he  disbuds,  leaving  but  one  bud 
to  a  stem,  but  he  gets  8  and  9  very  fine  flowers 
upon  a  plant.  His  leading  varieties  now  in  bloom 
are  Early  Blush,  Blushing  Bride,  Alice  Butcher, 
an  orange-red  sport  from  Lyon,  which  is  deep 
rosy-purple ;  the  latter  is  also  very  fine ;  Alaud 
Pitcher,  Air.  Cullingford,  etc.  Some  plants  of  Comte 
de  German)',  which  is  an  October  flowering  variety, 
were  carrying  fine  blooms  under  glass.  Air.  Neary 
also  grows  some  very  fine  specimen  plants  for  local 
shows.  Such  varieties  as  Airs.  Forsyth,  Air.  G. 
Rundle,  Golden  Christine,  Airs.  W.  Heale,  Avalanche, 
William  Robinson,  Aldlle.  B.  Rendatler,  etc.  Mr. 
Neary  deserves  the  greatest  credit  for  what  he  grows 
so  well  in  such  a  limited  space,  and  with  his  hands 
so  full  of  other  work ;  it  is  his  enthusiasm  that 
carries  his  Chrysanthemum  growing  to  a  successful 
issue. 

From  here  I  made  my  way  to  Finsbury  Park  to 
seethe  collection  grown  by  Air.  J.  Alardlin.  He  has 
something  like  1,800  to  2,000  plants  in  16  and  12 
sized  pots  ;  and  their  condition  does  him  the  highest 
credit.  Standing  in  rows  in  various  parts  of  the 
spacious  yard  they  look  like  battalions  of  a  floral 
army  gathered  for  a  review.  The  plants  are  all  in 
fine  health,  though  Air.  Alardlin  says  it  has  been  a 
very  trying  season.  He  grows  from  twelve  to  twenty 
plants  of  leading  varieties,  and  he  is  this  season 
cultivating  many  novelties,  such  as  Excellent,  a  fine 
new  Jap  ;  Air.  Harford,  a  sport  from  Lord  Alcester; 
Bishni,  a  new  Jap  ;  Aliss  Alary  Weightman,  said  to 
be  a  very  fine  American  variety  ;  Airs.  Winthrop 
Sargeant,  American  incurved  ;  Flora  Alacdonald  ; 
Airs.  R.  Sinlet,  Reward,  American,  Airs.  C.  Bebant, 
Shoita,  very  large,  white  ;  Air.  W.  K.  Harris,  Clytie, 
a  very  free  branching  variety  ;  a  capital  one  to  grow 
to  form  an  edging  to. groups,  etc.  I  was  much  im¬ 
pressed  with  Air.  Alardlin's  skill  as  a  cultivator,  and 
I  can  quite  understand  how  it  is  the  fine  displays 
he  makes  during  the  blooming  season  is  the  best  of 
the  kind  held  in  London.  Great  crowds  go  to  witness 
it.  The  pondition  of  the  flower-garden  and  borders 
in  Finsbury  Park  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  Air. 
Alardlin. — R.  D. 


COMPENSATIONS  IN 

NATURE. 

An  evening  paper  has  pointed  out,  with  a  great 
amount  of  force,  that  the  principle  of  compensation 
may  now  be  seen  exemplified  in  the  London  Parks. 
What  was  lost  in  spring  is  being  gained  in  autumn. 
Summer  was  late  in  coming  as  far  as  green  trees  were 
concerned,  and  now,  in  the  last  week  of  September, 
they  look  as  if  it  were  the  last  week  in  August.  So 
it  comes  to  pass  that  if  we  have  had  a  wet  summer  we 
have  partial  compensation  in  an  abundance  of  green 
grass  to  regale  the  eye  and  to  invite  the  foot  to  walk 
'upon  ;  and  so  it  has  been  since  early  spring. 

There  has  not  been  a  day  this  year,  as  there  are 
scores  of  days  in  ordinary  years,  when  the  grass  has 
appeared  parched  or  brown.  There  is  one  conspi¬ 
cuous  exception  in  the  matter  of  the  trees.  In  many 
places  the  Limes  have  already  shed  their  leaves. 
It  is  invariably  the  earliest  tree  to  become  denuded 
of  leaves  ;  and  in  a  hot  dry  summer  like  that  of  1887, 
the  branches  have  been  seen  completely  bare  by  the  end 
of  July,  and,  this  notwithstanding,  it  is  curious  to 
notice  how  in  many  of  the  suburbs  in  London  and  in 
provincial  towns  the  Lime  is  planted  for  street 
decoration. 

Probably  this  comes  about  because  the  Lime  is  a 
cheap  tree,  and  local  bodies  have  to  make  a  moderate 
sum  go  as  far  as  possib’e.  But  no  street  planter  of 
experience  is  found  recommending  the  Lime  for  this 
particular  purpose — R  D. 


BOUILLIE  BORDELAISE. 

A  Remedy  for  the  Potato  Disease. 

We  (Bell's  Weekly  Messenger)  have  on  many  occa¬ 
sions  described  the  experiments  in  connection  with 
sulphate  of  copper  and  lime  as  a  remedy  for  Potato 
disease  which  Prof.  Aime  Girard  has  been  carrying 
on  for  some  years  at  the  Government  farm  at 
Joinville-le-Pont,  near  Paris,  the  details  of  results 
given  having  been  brought  down  to  the  end  of  the 
season  of  1890.  This  year  they  have  been  continued 
in  a  more  extended  form,  and  at  the  end  of  August 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  fields,  when  the 
various  experiments  were  explained  to  us  by  Dr. 
Aime  and  AI.  Tisserand,  the  Councillor  of  State  and 
Director  of  Agriculture.  The  main  experiment  is 
being  carried  out  on  five  hectares  (nj  acres)  of 
Richter's  Imperator,  the  crop  being  the  best  we  have 
seen  this  year.  Although  there  is  another  month’s 
growth  still  to  be  made,  there  is  already  a  large 
crop,  and  one  root  which  we  pulled  had  beneath  it 
potatos  weighing  over  1,700  grammes  (about  4  lbs.), 
the  tubers  being  generally  of  a  good  useful  size  and 
not  too  large.  It  is  estimated  that  the  crop  will 
yield  extraordinarily  well  this  year.  The  disease 
made  its  appearance  early  this  year,  and  when  the 
crop  was  dressed  with  the  sulphate  of  copper 
mixture  on  July  9th,  a  few  spots  were  found  on  the 
leaves  in  the  field.  These  spots  are  still  on  the 
leaves,  and  are  a  most  effective  testimonial  to  the 
fact  that  the  mixture  not  only  prevents  but  checks 
disease.  The  dressing  (bouillie  BonUlaise)  was  made 


up  as  follows  : — 

AVater .  100  parts. 

Sulphate  of  copper  ....  2  ,, 

Lime .  2  ,, 


This  was  applied  by  a  Vermorel  machine,  an  imple¬ 
ment  about  half  the  price  of  the  Strawsonizer,  but 
which  does  its  work  very  effectively.  The  result 
w'as  that  the  disease  was  checked,  and  the  field 
entirely  saved.  It  was  extremely  interesting  to  note 
that  in  a  few'  patches  where  the  dressing  was  not 
applied  the  crop  is  cut  down,  and  there  is  hardly  a 
plant  to  show.  No  one  could  go  over  this  grand 
field  without  feeling  sure  that  the  treatment  is 
successful.  A  couple  of  plots  in  different  parts  of 
the  field  were  also  dressed  with  a  sulphate  of  iron 
dressing,  in  order  to  test  Dr.  Peterson's  alleged 
remedy.  In  each  case  the  patch  was  almost 
destroyed  by  the  disease. 

Besides  this  large  field  demonstration,  AI.  Girard 
has  also  a  series  of  thirty-four  plots,  on  which  he  is 
testing  as  many  leading  French,  English,  and  Ger¬ 
man  varieties  of  Potatos,  and  on  each  of  these  three- 
quarters  of  the  plot  has  been  dressed  with  the 
sulphate  of  copper  and  lime  dressing  and  one-quarter 
left  untreated.  In  every  case  but  one  the  difference 
is  most  striking,  the  untreated  portion  being  every¬ 
where  much  diseased,  and  the  crop  practically 
destroyed.  Of  course  the  difference  is  greater  in  the 
case  of  less  vigorous  sorts,  and  it  would  appear  also 
that  foreign  varieties  are  in  France  more  subject  to 
disease  than  French  sorts.  The  uselessness  of 
sulphate  of  iron  as  a  dressing  is  well  shown  in  three 
experiments  in  connection  with  these  plots,  In 
these  cases  there  is  a  smaller  duplicate  plot  dressed 
with  this  mixture,  and  in  each  case  they  are  either 
worse,  or  the  same  as  the  non-treated  portion  of  the 
experimental  plot.  One  variety  of  Potato — the  Ger¬ 
man  "  Gilbe  rose” — shows  exceptionally  interesting 
results.  The  portion  of  the  plot  treated  with  the 
bouillie  Bordelaise  is  most  vigorous,  and  ripening  oft 
capitally,  the  tubers  beneath  the  plants  being  good 
both  in  quantity  and  quality.  On  the  undressed 
portion  a  good  portion  of  the  crop  is  utterly  des¬ 
troyed,  and  the  plants  still  remaining  are  poor  and 
stunted,  and  the  crop  small.  The  extra  plot  dressed 
by  sulphate  of  iron  may  almost  be  said  to  be 
entirely  destroyed,  and  what  few  tubers  there  are 
are  small  in  size.  This  result  may  be  said,  also,  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  other  two  sulphate  of  iron  plots. 

The  experiments  are  full  of  interest,  the  more 
especially  that  they  are  a  continuation  of  the  first 
made  to  test  this  new  remsdy.  The  present  season 
is  one  in  which  the  disease  is  very  bad  throughout 
France,  and  there  is  not  a  variety  that  has  not  been 
attacked  in  these  experimental  plots.  In  every  case, 
however,  the  parts  treated  with  the  sulphate  of 
copper  have  been  saved.  This  is  a  striking  proof  of 
the  usefulness  of  the  dressing,  and  the  fact  that  five 
years’  experiments  have  all  been  equally  successful 
should  be  proof  positive  that  at  last  we  have  a  sound 
and  practical  means  for  combatting  the  most  disas¬ 
trous  disease  that  attacks  our  food  crops 
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HARDY  TREES  AND 

SHRUBS. 

The  Spiraeas. 

There  are  something  like  fifty  species  of  Spiraea  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  temperate  and  subfrigid  zones  of 
the  northern  hemisphere,  with  a  few  of  them  in  the 
tropics  upon  high  mountains.  The  bulk  of  them  are 
therefore  perfectly  hardy  in  Britain,  and  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  them  are  universally  grown  in  gardens, 
shrubberies  and  pleasure  grounds.  The  genus  in¬ 
cludes  both  herbaceous  and  shrubby  species,  many  of 
which  of  both  types  are  of  first-rate  decorative  value, 
For  the  present  we  shall  concern  ourselves  only  with 
the  choicest  of  the  shrubs,  exclusive  of  the  S.  sorbi- 
folia  type,  which  may  be  alluded  to  at  another  time. 
-They  grow  in  almost  any  soil  that  is  not  too  retentive 
or  waterlogged,  nor  too  barren  and  dry.  Full 
exposure  to  light  is,  however,  essential  to  their  well¬ 
being  and  to  the  best  development  of  bloom.  A 
large  number  of  the  shrubby  species  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  from  suckers,  which  as  a  rule  are  abundantly 
produced.  All  of  them  may,  however,  be  increased 
to  any  extent  by  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  wood, 
inserted  in  sandy  soil,  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame 
during  the  summer  months,  or  later  on  in  a  pit  where 
they  may  enjoy  a  little  bottom  heat  by 
plunging  them  in  a  bed  of  Cocoa-nut  fibre. 

Spir/ea  Bumaldii. — The  dwarf  habit 
and  profuse  flowering  nature  of  this 
comparatively  new  Japanese  Spiraea 
should  recommend  it  to  every  planter  for 
edgings  to  large  beds  of  shrubs,  the 
margins  of  shrubberies,  and  for  filling 
small  beds  on  the  grass.  It  would  also 
prove  useful  for  forcing.  The  stems 
vary  from  i  ft.  to  2^ft.  in  height,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  plant, 
branching  freely,  and  every  shoot  termi¬ 
nates  in  a  corymbose  cyme  of  deep  red 
flowers,  produced  in  succession  from 
June  to  September.  The  leaves  are 
lanceolate,  serrate  and  of  a  rich  dark 
green.  There  is  a  variegated  variety 
(S.  B.  variegata)  in  which  the  leaves  are 
variously  blotched  or  banded  with  yellow-, 
and  sometimes  the  whole  of  the  leaves  on 
the  smaller  shoots  are  yellow.  Our 
illustration  of  a  flowering  shoot  will  give 
an  idea  of  what  the  plant  is  like. 

Spir.'ea  japonica. — There  is  consider¬ 
able  affinity  between  this  species  and  the 
above,  and  both  come  from  the  same 
country.  We  do  not  refer  to  the  plant 
generally  known  in  gardens  as  S.  japonica, 
for  the  correct  name  of  that  is  Astilbe 
japonica,  and  it  belongs  to  another 
family.  The  true  S.  japonica  is  a  shrub, 
and  is  nearly  always  named  S.  callosa 
by  gardeners.  The  type  has  rosy-red 
flowers  in  terminal  corymbs,  successively 
produced  from  June  to  September, 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  plant. 

It  varies  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft,  high,  but  there  are  several 
dwarf  varieties,  one  of  the  best  ol  which  is  S.  j.  alba, 
about  12  in.  high,  with  white  flowers.  S.  j.  rubra 
has  dark  red  flowers,  and  is  one  of  the  showiest  of 
garden  shrubs.  S.  j.  splendens  has  peach-coloured 
flowers,  but  being  very  dwarf  is  useful  for  forcing 
purposes.  S.  j.  superba,  with  deep  rosy-red  flowers, 
is  also  very  choice.  All  are  perfectly  hardy  and 
should  be  extensively  planted. 

S.  Douglasii, — No  good  collection  of  shrubs 
would  be  complete  without  this  free  flowering  North¬ 
west  American  species.  The  oblong  leaves  are  white 
with  down  beneath,  which  gives  the  plant  a  charac¬ 
teristic  appearance  when  ruffled  by  the  wind. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  soft  rose,  and 
borne  in  narrow,  thyrsoid  panicles  terminating  the 
shoots. 

S.  tomentosa. — There  is  considerable  resemblance 
between  this  North  American  species  and  the  last- 
named,  but  it  is  readily  recognisable  by  its  shorter, 
ovate  leaves,  and  dwarf  stature,  being  only  2  ft. 
to  3  ft.  high.  It  is  not  quite  so  ornamental  as  S. 
Douglasii. 

S.  salici folia. — The  flowers  of  this  species  are 
produced  in  terminal,  sub-cylindrical  cymes,  from 
July  to  September,  and  are  of  a  beautiful  rosy -pink 
in  the  type,  but  there  are  many  varieties.  It  is  a 
native  of  continental  Europe,  but  so  freely  does  it 
grow  in  any.  part  of  Britain  that  it  has  become 


naturalised  in  several  places.  Suckers  are  very  freely 
produced  around  the  main  or  mother  stool  Two  of 
its  finer  varieties  are  S.  s.  grandiflora  with  very  large 
flowers,  and  S.  s.  paniculataor  S  s.  alba  with  branch¬ 
ing  panicles  of  white  flowers. 

S.  Bella. — The  leaves  of  this  Himalayan  species 
are  ovate  and  notable  for  their  small  size.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  rosy-red,  and  like  those  of 
S.  japonica  are  produced  in  large  flat  corymbose 
cymes.  The  plant  is  highly  ornamental  in  the 
shrubbery. 

S.  bullata. — The  stems  of  this  species  form  a 
compact,  branching  bush,  12  in.  high,  and  densely 
covered  with  small  corymbs  of  deep  red  flowers  about 
midsummer.  The  small  dark  green  leaves  are  much 
blistered  or  wrinkled,  and  on  that  account  the  plant 
is  often  named  S.  crispifolia  in  gardens.  1 1  is  a  native 
of  Japan  and  of  recent  introduction. 

S.  media. — Within  recent  years  this  has  become 
very  popular  for  forcing  purposes,  and  its  cymes  of 
pure  white  flowers,  produced  in  profusion,  renders  it 
very  useful  for  cut  flowers  or  decorative  purposes  in 
winter.  Being  a  native  of  Northern  Asia  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  hardy,  growing  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  and  flowering 
in  June  and  July.  It  is  known  in  gardens  as 
S.  confusa,  and  S.  oblongifolia  is  another  synonym. 


S.  prunifolia  flore  pleno. — The  double-flowered 
form  of  the  Prunus-leaved  Spiraea  seems  to  be  the 
only  one  known  in  gardens.  It  is  a  native  of  China 
and  Japan,  and  in  this  country  is  ready  to  burst  into 
bloom  on  the  approach  of  warm  weather  in  spring. 
The  flowers  are  pure  white,  and  produced  in  quantity 
all  along  the  previous  year’s  wood. 

S.  Thunbergii. — The  flowers  of  this  Japanese 
species  are  pure  white,  fragrant,  and  developed  upon 
the  naked  branches  in  early  spring.  The  bush  does 
not  exceed  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  and  is  very  distinct  from 
any  of  the  above-mentioned  kinds  on  account  of  its 
long,  linear-lanceolate  narrow  leaves. 

S.  discolor  ari^folia. — In  the  large,  spray-like 
panicles  of  creamy-white  flowers,  this  species  may 
be  compared  to  the  plants  of  the  S.  sorbifolia  type, 
but  the  leaves  are  very  different,  being  wedge-shaped 
and  lobed,  resembling  in  some  respects  those  of  the 
common  Hawthorn.  The  flowers  are  produced  late 
in  summer  at  a  time  when  colour  is  much  wanted  in 
the  shrubbery.  There  are  several  forms  of  the  plant 
but  that  under  notice  is  by  far  the  best. 

- «*■ - 

Preston  and  Fulwood  Floral  and  Horticultural 
Society. — The  fortieth  monthly  meeting  of  this 
Society  will  be  held  in  the  Legs  of  Man  Hotel, 
Fishergate,  Preston,  this  (Saturday)  evening,  when 
Mr.  J.  Hathaway,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Lathom, 
will  read  a  paper  on  “  The  Chrysanthemum.” 

Chair  to  be  taken  at  7  jo, 


VICTORIA  PARK. 

The  long-continued  wet  weather  has  told  badly  upon 
Pelargoniums  used  for  bedding  purposes,  and  at  the 
same  time  brought  out  the  superiority  of  the  sub¬ 
tropical  plants  and  carpet  bedding  for  ornamental 
effect  during  wet  weather.  The  storms  of  wind  have 
however,  damaged  the  foliage  of  Cannas  badly  where 
they  had  been  fully  exposed  to  the  blast,  showing 
that  a  certain  amount  of  shelter  from  trees  and 
shrubs  is  absolutely  necessary  for  this  style  of  gar¬ 
dening. 

Near  the  lake  is  a  bold  and  mixed  bed  of  Eucalyp¬ 
tus  globulus,  3  ft.  to  8  ft.  high,  Ficus  elastica, 
Abutilon  brasiliense,  A.  Thompsoni,  Albizzia  lophan- 
tha,  and  Erythrina  corallina,  with  an  edging  of 
dwarfer  plants  of  Fuchsias,  variegated  Maize, 
Amicia  zygomeris,  Aralia  Sieboldi,  Chamapeiace 
casabonae,  Centaurea  ragusina  candidissima,  and 
Cineraria  maritima.  Near  by,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  path,  is  a  circular  bed  of  the  large-leaved  Solanun* 
robustrum,  1  edged  with  Iresine  Lindeni  and  the 
white-leaved  Centaurea.  There  is  also  a  pretty  and 
attractive  bed  of  medium  size  filled  with  such  elegant 
plants  as  Humea  elegans,  Grevillea  robusta, 
Albizzia  lophantha,  and  Abutilon  Boule  de  Neige, 
with  an  edging  like  a  little  hedge  of 
Amicia  zygomeris,  Fuchsias,  Cineraria 
maritima,  and  Iresine  Lindeni,  while  the 
perpendicular  edge  is  planted  with  Coty¬ 
ledon  secundum  glaucum.  The  peculiar 
but  agreeable  odour  of  the  Humeas  is 
perceptible  from  a  distance. 

A  little  farther  on  is  a  larger  open  space 
amongst  the  shrubbery  on  which  nume¬ 
rous  beds  are  laid  out  and"  planted  with 
sub-tropical  subjects  and  carpet  bedding 
plants.  An  oval  bed  in  the  centre  is 
filled  with  plants,  the  bulk  of  which  are 
of  two  different  heights,  the  taller  ones 
consisting  of  Ficus  elastica  (the  younger 
leaves  of  which  are  of  a  deep  bronzy  red), 
Eucalyptus,  Aralia  Sieboldi,  Dracaena 
rubra,  and  Oleander.  The  margin  is 
occupied  with  dwarfer  plants  of  subjects 
mostly  already  mentioned.  At  each  end 
of  this  is  a  heart-shaped  bed  of  Cannas, 
then  one  of  mixed  plants  of  moderate 
height.  On  either  side  of  the  Cannas  are 
oval  beds  to  the  number  of  eight,  filled 
with  Fuchsia  Golden  Fleece,  and  edged 
with  Coleus  Verschaffelti,  and  Cotyledon. 
There  are  also  two  neat  beds  next  the 
walk,  in  the  shape  of  dumb-bells,  occupied 
with  carpet  bedding.  Each  end  of  these 
beds  contains  a  modified  Maltese  cross 
done  with  different  varieties  of  Alternan- 
thera  on  a  groundwork  of  Mentha  Pule- 
gium  gibraltarica,  and  a  scroll  and  edging 
of  Cotyledon,  with  numerous  dot  plants 
through  it.  Then  there  are  four  small 
circular  beds  filled  with  tuberous  Begonias 
on  a  groundwork  of  Antennaria  edged 
with  Golden  Feather,  and  a  line  of  fine  plants  of 
Sempervivum  tabulaeforme  on  the  perpendicular 
edge  completes  the  whole.  Farther  on  upon  the  left 
are  other  beds  of  a  similar  nature  to  those  already 
mentioned,  and  being  in  a  sheltered  place  the  Cannas 
appear  to  advantage. 

In  an  open  space  bordering  upon  one  of  the  main 
walks  of  the  park  is  a  large  scroll-work  bed  neatly 
laid  out  with  carpet  bedding  plants.  Along  the 
centre  are  various  figures  done  with  Alternantheras 
on  a  groundwork  of  Mentha  edged  with  Cotyledon 
and  Golden  Feather.  Numerous  plants  of  Cotyledon 
gibbiflora  metallica,  C.  Pachyphytum,  Sempervivum 
dorame,  Aloe  subulatum,  Chamapeuce  diacantha, 
and  C.  casabonae,  Agave  Americana,  and  A.  a.  varie¬ 
gata.  At  each  end  of  this  is  a  bluntly  hexagonal 
bed  with  a  raised,  sharply  hexagonal  figure  in  the 
centre,  planted  with  brightly  coloured  Alternantheras' 
and  divided  by  lines  of  various  Cotyledons.  The 
blunt  angles  are  occupied  with  T-shaped  figures  of 
Alternanthera  on  a  groundwork  of  Mentha.  Two 
small  circular  beds  of  Humea  elegans,  4  ft.  to  5  ft. 
high,  on  a  groundwork  of  Chamapeuce  diacantha,  are 
also  noticeable. 

Not  far  from  this,  on  a  triangular  piece  of  ground, 
is  a  large  circular  bed  filled  with  grotesque  looking 
succulents  of  various  kinds  and  large  size.  The 
semi-circular  piece  of  ground,  where  the  largest 
assemblage  of  beds  i§  located,  is  occupied  with 
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various  bedding  subjects  of  the  usual  kind.  The 
Pelargoniums  have  of  course  grown  vigorously,  but 
they  are  thinly  flowered  by  reason  of  the  heavy  and 
long  continued  rains.  Two  oblong  curved  beds  of 
Verbena  venosa  on  a  groundwork  of  Centaurea 
ragusina,  and  edged  with  Dell's  Black  Beet  and 
Golden  Feather  still  maintain  a  gay  appearance 
Foliage  plants  also  look  well  in  a  bed  of  Centaurea, 
edged  with  a  broad  belt  of  Iresine  Lindeni ;  and  also 
in  a  circular  bed  on  each  side  of  this,  consisting  of 
Iresine  Lindeni,  edged  with  Golden  Feather  and 
Cotyledon.  Some  beds  of  bicolor  Pelargoniums 
mixed  with  blue  Violas,  have  also  a  light  and  cheer¬ 
ful  appearance  compared  with  the  dull  and  cheerless 
beds  filled  with  flowering  zonals. 

At  either  end  is  a  large  oblong  curved  bed  done 
out  in  various  figures  of  Alternanthera,  edged  with 
different  species  of  Cotyledon,  on  a  ground-work  of 
Mentha.  The  central  figure  is  diamond  shaped  and 
raised  above  the  rest.  A  circular  bed  at  either  end 
is  also  neatly  done  with  similar  plants.  Two  circular 
beds  of  carpet  bedding,  nearly  filled  with  a  six-rayed 
star  of  various  Alternantheras  edged  with  Cotyledon, 
are  particularly  neat.  Several  figures  in  the  inter¬ 
spaces  between  the  rays  are  worked  upon  a  ground¬ 
work  of  Mentha.  A  thin  line  of  Golden  Feather 
bounds  the  whole,  and  Cotyledon  secunda  glauca  as 
usual  occupies  the  sharpy  sloping  edge.  All  the 
other  beds  are  practically  spoilt  for  the  season  on 
account  of  the  rain  and  want  of  sunshine. 

THE  HERBACEOUS  BORDER, 

Perennial  Asters  for  September. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  species  of  Aster  which  are 
in  full  bloom  during  September  also  continue  through 
the  greater  part  of  October  ;  but  there  are  some  very 
choice  kinds  which  are  not  at  their  best  till  the  latter 
month,  and  should  therefore  be  considered  as  Octo¬ 
ber  flowering  kinds.  Some  few  commence  flowering 
in  August,  and  continue  till  October  provided  the 
soil  is  fairly  fertile  and  moist.  If  collectors  would 
visit  and  examine  collections  of  Asters  before  making 
a  selection  they  would  be  more  certain  of  getting  the 
desirable  kinds,  and  the  effect  would  tend  to  popu¬ 
larise  a  deserving  class  of  plants,  and  give  the  public 
a  better  estimate  of  them  for  decorative  purposes. 
The  varieties  of  A.  Novi-Belgi  are  extremely  nume¬ 
rous, and  while  a  number  of  them  are  very  ornamental 
and  floriferous,  many  others  are  very  weedy,  and 
ought  to  be  eradicated.  The  very  fact  of  their  being 
easy  to  propagate  has  caused  them  to  be  widely  dis¬ 
seminated  in  gardens  much  to  the  injury  of  the 
finer  sorts.  Any  garden  soil  proves  suitable,  and 
propagation  by  division  is  so  easy  that  no  comment 
upon  it  is  necessary. 

A.  Shortii.—  The  stems  of  this  North  American 
species  seldom  exceed  3  ft.  or  3  J  ft.  in  height,  and 
terminate  in  panicles  of  lilac  flowers  which  are  of 
good  average  size  and  very  showy  in  the  aggregate. 
The  leaves  are  narrowly  ovate  with  a  cordate  base 
and  very  distinct  for  the  genus. 

A.  pyrex.sus. — The  heads  of  this  Pyrenean  species 
are  about  ijin.  across,  and  the  stems  12  in.  to  18  in. 
high.  The  buds  before  expansion  resemble  to  some 
extent  those  of  a  Burdock,  and  the  rays  are  lilac- 
purple.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate,  and  very  closely 
set  upon  the  stems.  It  commences  flowering  in 
August  and  continues  till  October  in  wet  seasons  like 
the  present.  Increase  is  very  slow,  and  the 
plant  never  becomes  weedy  like  some  of  the  American 
kinds. 

A.  Amellus. — The  Italian  Starwort  is  known  to 
every  collector  of  Michaelmas  Daisies,  for  its  large 
heads  of  blue  flowers  shaded  with  purple.  The 
stems  generally  grow  about  18  in.  high,  and  are 
well  furnished  with  spathulate  and  oblong,  darkgreen 
leaves. 

A.  spectabilis. — Under  good  cultivation,  the 
stems  of  this  North  American  species  vary  from 
18  in.  to  2  ft.  in  height,  and  terminate  in  corymbs  of 
bluish-purple  flower  heads  1  in.  to  if  in.  across.  The 
radical  leaves  are  large,  lanceolate,  and  cover 
the  ground,  while  the  stem  leaves  are  much  smaller. 

A.  versicolor.— In  stature  this  resembles  some  of 
the  choice,  dwarf  forms  of  A.  Novi-Belgi  such  as  A. 
N.-B.  laevigatus,  being  only  12  in.  to  18  in.  high. 
The  flower  heads  are  also  similar  in  size,  very  freely 
produced  in  panicles,  and  are  white  changing  to  a 
rosy-pink  with  age  The  two  colours  are  freely 
prised  in  the  sapre  paffjcje 


A.  Novi-Belgi. — The  New  York  Aster  in  its 
typical  form  is  a  grand  decorative  plant  with 
lavender-blue  flower  heads  1  in.  to  if  in.  across,  and 
of  a  darker  hue  when  they  first  expand.  _  The  stems 
are  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  high,  and  well  furnished  with  dark 
green  foliage.  October  is,  however,  the  month  in 
which  it  attains  perfection.  Some  of  the  forms  of  it 
are  so  distinct  that  they  often  get  different  specific 
names. 

A.  N.-B.  densus. — For  many  years  this  has  been 
cultivated  under  the  name  of  A.  laevis,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  most  distinct  and  handsome  of  all  Asters. 
The  leaves  are  relatively  short,  broad,  and  of  a  dark 
shining  green.  The  stems  vary  from  2  ft.  to  2  J  ft. 
under  good  culture,  and  terminate  in  flat-topped 
panicles  of  bright  blue  flowers,  fin.  to  ijin.  across. 
The  plant  forms  a  dense  bush,  and  is  now  quite  charm¬ 
ing  in  appearance. 

A.  N.-B.  l.’evigatus. — The  stems  of  this  variety 
are  only  12  in.  to  18  in.  high,  and  much  branched  on 
the  upper  third  of  their  length,  with  a  profusion  of 
rosy-pink  flowers.  The  plant  is  frequently  grown  in 
gardens  under  the  name  of  A.  minimus,  in  allusion  to 
its  dwarf  stature. 

A.  cordifolius. — The  heart-shaped  leaves  of  this 
species  are '  distinct,  and  by  no  means  very  common 
in  the  genus.  The  stems  of  the  more  typical  form 
are  2  ft.  high,  slender,  deep  reddish-purple,  flexuous 
and  much  branched  with  long  ascending  branches 
bearing  a  profusion  of  white  or  pale  lavender 
flowers.  Some  forms  of  it  are  taller,  with  smaller 
white  flowers. 

A.  Linosyris. — The  stems  of  this  European  and 
British  plant  are  generally  about  18  in.  high,  but  in 
good  soil  they  attain  a  height  of  2  ft.  The  flower 
heads  are  deep  golden-yellow  and  rayless,  and  on 
that  account  the  plant  is  often  called  Linosyris  vul¬ 
garis,  and  Goldilocks,  from  the  colour  of  the  flower 
heads.  A  North  American  form  is  now  included  with 
this  species.  It  has  a  few  white  rays  and  narrower 
leaves,  and  is  generally  grown  in  gardens  and  recor¬ 
ded  in  books  under  the  name  of  A.  linifolius,  or  the 
Flax-leaved  Aster. 


GETTING  FRUIT  TREES 

TRUE. 

When  the  lists  of  hardy  fruits  which  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  proposes  to  publish  for  cir¬ 
culation  amongst  cottagers  and  small  farmers  was 
under  discussion  the  other  day  by  the  Fruit  Com¬ 
mittee,  I  ventured  to  state  my  belief  that  to  persons 
so  very  ignorant  of  the  nursery  trade  as  the  classes 
alluded  to  were,  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  them 
to  obtain  the  sorts  of  fruits  mentioned  in  the  lists 
true  to  name.  The  suggestion,  however,  was  pooh- 
poohed.  A  couple  of  days  later  I  visited  some  good 
private  gardens  in  Hampshire,  and  was  in  them 
shown  Apples  purchased  locally,  and  from  a 
respectable  trader,  for  certain  sorts  which  proved  to 
be  very  different  varieties. 

Now  if  good  practical  gardeners  are  thus  deceived 
what  prospect  is  there  that  cottagers  or  other 
ignorant  persons  may  not  be  so  also  ?  There  are 
some  high-class  fruit  tree  nurseries  in  the  kingdom, 
where  every  effort  is  made  to  keep  the  stock  abso¬ 
lutely  true,  but  in  all  these  at  some  time  or  other 
mistakes  are  made.  In  many  of  the  smaller 
nurseries  the  difficulty  of  keeping  varieties  absolutely 
true  is  much  greater  because  the  fruit  departments 
are  not  extensive  enough  to  demand  that  absolute 
supervision  found  in  larger  nurseries.  This  is  a 
difficulty  of  no  small  moment,  for  should  the  poor  pur¬ 
chasers  of  fruit  trees  be  in  any  way  deceived,  not 
only  is  the  action  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  wasted,  but  the  money  and  soil  of  the 
planter  is  wasted  also. 

I  am  frequently  applied  to  by  persons  of  the  very 
classes  referred  to  for  information  as  to  gardening 
books,  and  always  have  added  name,  price  and 
where  obtainable.  I  feel  assured  that  it  is  just  such 
information  which  the  small  farmer  and  cottager 
will  ask  for  when  the  fruit  lists  come  into  their 
hands.  Still  farther  how  very  important  is  it  that 
trees  on  suitable  stocks  should  be  furnished. 
How  much  of  heart-burning  have  I  found  amongst 
gardeners  because  these  trees  in  many  cases  have  been 
worked  on  ill-selected  stocks.  No  one  can  desire  to 
see  the  cottager  the  recipient  of  the*  cast-off  refuse  of 
the  nurseries,  and  I  hope  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  serve  this  class  well  ■ — 4  D. 


THE  WOKING  NURSERY. 

The  old-established  nursery  of  Messrs.  Geo.  Jack- 
man  &  Son  at  Woking  is  situated  in  a  pleasantly 
wooded  and  undulated  part  of  Surrey,  and  occupies 
the  top  and  slopes  of  a  slight  elevation  or  hill,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  Woking  Station.  This  is 
really  the  old  portion  of  the  nursery,  for  a  new  one 
has  been  established  for  some  years  within  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  station.  The  latter  consists 
of  about  sixty  acres,  and  is  occupied  from  one  end 
to  the  other  with  nursery  stock  of  all  kinds,  in¬ 
cluding  Roses,  deciduous  trees  and  Conifers  in  large 
quantities.  The  older  portion  contains  some  ninety 
acres,  making  altogether  150  acres.  The  nursery 
stock  on  the  portion  of  this  capping  the  hill  is  pre¬ 
sently  to  be  sold  by  auction  to  clear  the  ground  for 
building  purposes.  The  undermentioned  subjects 
indicate  the  nature  of  the  stock,  and  it  is  needless 
to  say  some  of  the  specimens  are  of  large  size,  having 
been  planted  many  years  ago  in  permanent  positions. 
The  saleable  stuff  has,  of  course,  been  frequently 
transplanted,  and  may  be  moved  with  safety. 

Conifers. 

The  soil  is  of  a  fine  sandy  loam  of  a  rich  nature, 
calculated  to  encourage  a  mass  of  fibrous  roots,  and 
this  no  doubt  has  determined  to  a  large  extent  the 
success  of  the  nursery.  Conifers  are  a  marked 
feature  here,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  specimens  of 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  C.  nutksensis  (Thuyopsis 
borealis),  and  Thuya  gigantea  (T.  Lobbii)',  6ft.  to 
10  ft.  high,  and  perfect  specimens  of  their  kind.  The 
varieties  of  the  first  named  are  very  numerous,  and 
include  C.  L.  argentea,  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  high,  of  prya- 
midal  habit  with  densely  arranged,  spreading  branches 
of  silvery  appearance.  C.  L.  erecta  viridis  is 
another  old  favourite,  forming  columnar  specimens 
2  ft.  to  4  ft.  high.  C.  L.  pyramidalis  alba  is  some¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  C.  L.  argentia,  but  the  specimens, 
which  are  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  are  denser  in  habit  and 
of  a  silvery  glaucous  hue.  C.  L.  Fraseri  is  a  colum¬ 
nar  tree  with  short  ascending  branches,  and  is  a  great 
favourite  with  many  ;  but  it  is  eclipsed  by  the  elegant 
beauty  and  deep  silvery  white  hue  of  C.  L.  Allumi 
of  similar  habit.  It  was  raised  by  a  nurseryman  of 
that  name  at  Tamworth,  and  the  specimens  are  4ft. 
to  6ft.  high,  as  are  those  of  C.  L.  Fraseri.  The 
former  may  be  compared  to  the  silvery  Atlantic 
Cedar  (Cedrus  atlantica  glauca)  in  hue,  but  has  short 
ascending  branches,  not  likely  to  be  broken  down  by 
a  fall  of  snow. 

Other  choice  Conifers  are  Thuyopsis  dolobrata, 
2  ft.  to  5  ft.  high,  Retinospora  pisifera  aurea,  2  ft.  to 
4  ft.  high,  and  R.  plumosa  aurea,  of  similar  height, 
and  all  in  fine  condition.  The  Golden  Yew  (Taxus 
baccata  elegantissima)  is  another  subject  that  cannot 
be  overlooked.  There  are  trees  of  various  sizes,  and 
also  some  large  round  headed  specimens  that  have 
been  grafted  on  the  top  of  a  hedge.  The  tall 
specimens  of  Thuya  occidentalis  cannot  be  compared 
with  T.  Lobbii  for  beauty  and  usefulness,  but  there 
are  beautiful  dense-habited  plants  of  T.  o.  globosa, 
about  2  ft.  to  2J  ft.  high,  and  as  far  through.  Vari¬ 
eties  of  the  Oriental  Arborvitae  (T.  orientalis)  are  also 
kept  in  stock.  The  Spruces  and  Silver  Firs  are  also 
specialities,  including  such  kinds  as  Piceajorientalis, 

10  ft.,  and  P.  Engelmannii,  P.  E.  glauca,  2  ft.  to  3 J  ft. 
high,  with  good  leaders,  representing  the  former. 
The  Silver  Firs  are  well  to  the  fore  with  young  speci¬ 
mens  and  old  of  Abies  Nordmanniana,  A.  nobilis,  A. 
lassiocarpa,  A.  concolor  and  A.  c.  violacea,  4  ft.  to 
6  ft.  There  is  a  fine  tree  of  A.  lassiocarpa,  35  ft.,  A. 
grandis,  45  ft.  or  more,  and  another  of  A.  Nordmann¬ 
iana  in  cone  of  similar  height  feathered  to  the  ground, 
the  lower  branches  actually  lying  upon  it.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  some  grand  trees  of  Wellingtonia 
gigantea,  about  50  ft.  high,  with  fine  boles  tapering 
upward.  Some  trees  of  Cedrus  atlantica,  about  30  ft. 
high,  and  as  man}-  years  old,  are  notable  for  their 
spreading  habit,  and  some  of  them  are  heavily  coned 
with  curiously  reflexed  branches.  Araucaria  imbri- 
cata  may  be  seen  of  various  sizes.  Trees  of  the 
Austrian  Pine  (Pinus  austriaca),  5  ft.  to  8  ft.  high,  and 
frequently  lifted,  are  suitable  for  transplanting. 

Deciduous  subjects  and  Hollies. 

In  the  open  ground  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandi- 
flora  is  bearing  fine  panicles  of  bloom,  some  of  them 
being  about  15  in.  long,  and  nearly  a  foot  through  at 
the  base.  A  fine  old  tree  of  the  Purple  Beach  stands 
about  50  ft  high,  and  as  far  through.  The  narrow¬ 
leaved  •  Acacia  (Robinia  Pseud  Acacia  microphylla 

~,t  'angustifolia)  is  a  graceful  and  elegant  tree,  with 
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narrow  leaves,  and  deserves  to  be  more  extensively 
planted  in  pleasure  grounds.  Large  quantities  of 
seedling  Rhododendrons  are  grown,  as  well  as  the 
choice  named  hybrid  sorts. 

Hollies  are  grown  in  quantity  and  variety,  from 
3  ft.  to  6  ft.  high.  Besides  the  common  Ilex  Aqui- 
folium  there  are  Scotica,  with  oval,  entire,  and 
thickened  margins  ;  ovata,  with  ovate, serrate  leaves  ; 
the  Hedgehog  (ferox),  the  weeping  green  Holly 
(Nendula),  the  broad-leaved  Hodginsii,  and  Waterer- 
iana,  with  entire  or  slightly  spiny  leaves  of  a  dark 
green  with  a  golden-yellow  margin.  Silver  Queen 
and  Golden  Queen  are  well  represented  by  bushy 
specimens  ;  and  besides  them  there  is  the  narrow¬ 
leaved  Silver,  with  small  leaves  having  a  broad 
silvery  margin,  and  bushy  habit.  The  broad-leaved 
Silver  Stripe  is  distinguished  not  only  by  its  broader 
leaves  but  by  its  more  rapid  growth  and  pyramidal 
habit.  They  are  in  good  condition  for  lifting. 

T ea  Roses  are  grown  in  quantity  in  24  and  also  48-size 
pots,  the  latter  being  suitable  for  the  trade.  Those 
in  the  larger  size  have  made  stems  about  10  ft.  high, 
and  there  is  also  a  second  batch  of  smaller  sized 
plants  in  one  of  the  houses.  Amongst  those  in  the 
open  air  we  noted  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Marechal  Neil, 
Climbing  Devoniensis,  Wm.  A.  Richardson,  Ches- 
hunt  Hybrid,  Niphetos,  Climbing  Niphetos,  and 
others,  all  remarkably  strong  and  clean. 

Clematis. 

The  Woking  Nursery  has  long  been  noted  for 
Clematis,  more  especially  in  association  with  the 
raising  of  C.  Jackmanni.  A  large  stock  of  small 
plants  is  kept  in  pots,  and  a  set  of  large  specimens  is 
also  grown  in  the  open  ground.  The  bulk  of  them 
are  flowering  more  or  less  freely,  but  especially  the 
large  plants.  The  violet-purple  of  C.  Jackmanni  is 
always  fine.  Of  the  same  type  arejackmannialba,  white, 
Alexandra,  reddish-violet,  shaded  with  blue,  more 
especially  when  well  advanced,  Tunbridgensis,  violet 
with  a  crimson  centre,  Magnifica,  similar  but  larger, 
and  Rubella,  claret-purple.  Another  type  is 
characterised  by  C.  lanuginosa,  pale  blue,  and  C.  1. 
Candida,  of  the  palest  lavender  or  white.  Blue  Gem 
is  well  named,  for  it  has  six  sepals  of  a  beautiful  blue 
and  imbricated.  Here  also  belongs  Lady  Caroline 
Neville,  having  large  and  showy  flowers  of  a 
lavender  hue,  with  a  violet  centre  ;  it  also  has  six 
sepals.  A  handsome,  new  variety  named  La  France 
has  large,  deep  bluish-purple  flowers  with  four  sepals 
as  a  rule..  Another  new  sort  of  the  Jackmanni  type, 
nimely,  Mrs.  Baron  Veillard,  has  pretty  reddish 
purple  flowers  with  four  to  six  sepals,  and  when  seen 
in  contrast  with  the  other  varieties  is  very  distinct. 

Duchess  of  Edinburgh  belong  to  the  Florida  type, 
and  is  not  only  the  best  of  the  double  white  sorts, 
but  is  agreeably  fragrant.  Belle  of  Woking  is  a 
double  variety  of  the  palest  lavender,  or  greyish 
white,  with  numerous  sepals  in  many  series.  Mrs. 
Geo.  Jackman  belongs  to  the  Patens  type,  and  has 
eight  imbricating  sepals  of  the  purest  white.  It  is 
without  doubt  the  best  of  the  single  white  sorts, 
flowering  in  July  and  again  late  in  the  season. 
C.  Viticella  is  a  smaller  flowering  type  of  great 
beauty  when  freely  flowered  ;  the  variety  C.  V.  alba 
is  greyish  white,  and  has  six  sepals.  More  choice 
still  is  C.  V.  rubra  grandiflora,  with  flowers  of  a 
bright  claret-red,  produced  in  great  profusion.  It  is 
a  rampant  grower,  suitable  for  training  on  trellis  work 
or  against  a  building. 


new  §■  mm  pii/ijWrs. 

At  the  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  on  the  22nd  ult.  the  larger  proportion 
of  the  exhibits  consisted  of  Dahlias,  and  a  consider- 
arle  number  of  them  received  Awards  of  Merit. 
Single  varieties  seem  to  be  declining  in  favour,  and 
possibly  from  a  lack  of  anything  really  new  or 
distinctive,  none  of  them  were  certificated.  The 
other  plants  mentioned  below  were  also  shown  and 
certificated  at  the  same  time  and  place. 

Dahlia  Nellia  Machray. — In  this  we  have  a 
very  small  and  neat  Pompon  of  a  deep  orange-yellow 
on  the  inner  face  of  the  florets,  while  the  reverse  is 
much  paler.  If  a  free  flowering  kind  it  should  be 
useful  for  cut  flower  purposes. 

Dahlia  Mrs.  Walter  Bessant.— This  is  also  a 
Pompon  of  small  size,  although  somewhat  larger 
than  the  last.  The  basal  portion  of  the  florets  is 
creamy  yellow,  while  the  tips  are  deep  purple,  fading 
jo  rosy-purple  with,  age.  Both  varieties  y/ere  shown 


by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  and  received 
Awards  of  Merit. 

Dahlia  Sultana. — The  heads  of  this  decorative 
Dahlia  are  of  small  or  medium  size,  and  clear  orange- 
buff,  with  a  white  tip  to  the  florets,  extending  half¬ 
way  down  them. 

Dahlia  Mars. — For  a  Pompon  Dahlia  the  heads 
in  this  instance  are  considerably  above  the  average 
size,  and  of  a  brilliant  scarlet  with  wide  and  rounder 
florets. 

Dahlia  Cecil. — There  is  a  similarity  in  type  and 
size  between  this  Pompon  and  the  last-named.  The 
florets  are  red,  with  a  white  tip,  and  those  in  the 
centre  of  the  head  are  darkest. 

Dahlia  Lorna  Doone. — The  heads  of  this  variety 
are  of  good  average  size  for  a  Pompon,  and  of  a 
beautiful,  clear,  rosy-purple,  with  crimson  tips  to  the 
florets.  The  variety  should  find  favour  with  many 
growers. 

Dahlia  Ada  Rehan. — Even  as  a  show  Dahlia, 
this  is  of  very  large  size,  semi-globose  or  slightly 
flattened  upon  the  crown,  and  of  a  beautiful,  clear, 
soft,  rosy-purple.  It  should  find  a  place  on  many  an 
exhibition  stand.  The  above  seven  varieties  were 
staged  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  and  received 
Awards  of  Merit. 

Dahlia  Mrs.  G.  Humphries. — This  is  a  show 
variety  of  good  average  size,  semi-globose,  and  of  a 
delicate  soft  pink,  almost  white  in  the  centre  while 
opening,  and  the  outer  and  older  florets  again  become 
nearly  white  wlien  they  are  fading. 

Dahlia  Little  Sarah. — For  a  Pompon  this  is  of 
good  average  size,  tipped  and  suffused  with  reddish- 
purple  on  a  pale  yellow  ground  that  ultimately  fades 
almost  to  white.  Both  were  shown  by  Mr.  G.  Hum¬ 
phries,  Kington  Langley,  Chippenham,  and  received 
Awards  of  Merit. 

Dahlia  Ernest  Cannell. — In  this  we  have  a 
Cactus  Dahlia  of  medium  size,  and  of  a  bright  orange- 
scarlet,  darkest  in  the  centre.  The  florets  are  long 
and  pointed,  and  the  fact  of  their  being  revolute  at 
the  sides  gives  them  a  more  tapered  appearance  than 
they  would  otherwise  have. 

Dahlia  Mrs.  Thornton.  —  Even  for  a  Cactus 
Dahlia  this  is  of  large  size  with  broad,  rather  loosely 
arranged  florets.  The  latter  are  flattened  or  slightly 
revolute  at  the  sides  and  of  a  deep  magenta  at  the 
base,  while  the  upper  half  of  their  length  or  more  is 
flushed  with  pale  violet  or  purple.  The  colour  is 
both  novel  and  striking,  and  is  more  extensively  de¬ 
veloped  in  this  variety  than  in  any  other,  although 
not  so  intense  perhaps.  It  may  pave  the  way  for 
something  better  in  the  same  direction. 

Dahlia  Sir  Roger. — The  heads  of  this  Cactus 
variety  vary  from  a  small  to  a  medium  size,  and  are 
of  a  clear  bright  scarlet.  The  florets  are  long  and 
taper  pointed,  and  when  fully  developed  are  revolute 
at  the  sides.  All  the  three  were  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  and  received  Awards 
of  Merit. 

Dahlia  Draughtsman. — This  was  shown  by  Mr. 
G.  S.  P.  Harris,  Orpington,  Kent,  and  received  an 
Award  of  Merit.  It  is  a  large  and  semi-globular 
deep  crimson  self  or  show  variety  of  neat  form. 
The  crown  is  but  slightly  flattened.  Six  blooms  of  it 
were  exhibited. 

Dahlia  Mrs.  Ocock. — This  is  also  a  show  variety 
with  large  bright  yellow  blooms,  shaded  with  bronzy- 
red  at  the  tips  of  the  florets  on  the  inner  face  only. 
The  florets  are  also  wide  and  rounded  at  the  mouth. 
It  was  staged  by  Mr.  A.  Rawlings,  Romford,  Essex, 
and  received  an  Award  of  Merit. 

Rhododendron  Ceres. — This  is  one  of  the  Java 
Hybrids,  and  shows  an  improvement  amongst  the 
yellow  kinds  having  large  flowers.  Those  of  the 
variety  under  notice  are  funnel-shaped,  with  large 
recurved  segments,  and  the  whole  is  of  a  dark  apri¬ 
cot  yellow  tending  towards  orange.  The  stamens, 
on  the  contrary,  are  reddish  with  purple  anthers. 
The  oblong  elliptic  leaves  are  of  leathery  texture, 
deep  shining  green,  and  well  set  off  the  large  trusses 
of  bloom  terminating  the  shoots. 

El^eagnus  pungens  maculata. — The  leaves  of 
this  shrub  are  oblong,  undulated,  and  dotted  with 
rusty-coloured  scales  on  a  pale,  almost  silvery 
ground-work  of  closely  placed  smaller  scales.  The 
whole  of  the  central  portion  of  the  leaves  of  the 
variety  maculata. are  yellow  with  narrow  and  irregu¬ 
lar  green  margins,  ai?,d  those  at  the  apex  of  the  shoots 
are  often  wholly  yellow  in  the  young  state.  As  the 
leaves  get  old,  tJ*G  yellow  changes  to  a  creamy  or 
almost  sjly^ry  white.  The  plant  appears  of  dwarfep 


habit  than  the  other  forms  of  the  same  species. 
Both  the  above  were  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  & 
Sons,  Chelsea,  and  were  awarded  First-class  Cer¬ 
tificates. 

Cuphea  LLAvat. — The  stems  of  this  species  are 
about  6  in.  to  pin.  long,  and  keep  on  producing 
flowers  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  so  long  as  they 
continue  to  elongate.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate, 
hairy,  and  of  a  dull  green  or  slightly  hoary,  some¬ 
times  rusty.  The  calyx  tube  is  large  and  rough  with 
red  hairs.  The  petals  are  reduced  to  the  two  upper 
ones  which  are  conspicuous,  obcordate,  wavy  and 
scarlet  with  a  black  midrib.  The  throat  is  filled 
with  anthers  covered  with  violet  hairs.  A  basket 
of  plants  of  it  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Pitcher  & 
Manda,  Hextable,  Swanley,  and  a  Botanical  Certifi¬ 
cate  was  awarded  the  exhibit. 

Chrysanthemum  Viscount  Cliquot. — This  is  a 
Pompon  variety  of  good  average  size  and  perfectly 
double.  The  florets  are  flat,  horizontal  or  slightly 
reflexed,  golden  bronze  on  the  upper  surface  and 
yellow  on  the  reverse.  A  bunch  of  it  was  staged 
with  a  collection  of  others  by  Mr.  R.  Owen, 
Maidenhead,  when  an  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded 
it. 

♦  

THE  ROSE  GARDEN, 

A  Few  of  the  best  New  Roses. 

Most  amateurs  delight  in  purchasing  something  new, 
and  as  there  has  been  a  few  really  good  new  Roses 
introduced  during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  I  pro¬ 
pose  giving  a  short  list  of  them,  with  a'  brief 
description,  and  also  the  date  of  their  introduction 
to  the  public.  Now  that  the  planting  season  is  rapidly 
approaching,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  seasonable 
time  for  such  a  list,  and  I  trust  it  may  prove  of 
service  to  intending  purchasers. 

All  of  the  varieties  mentioned  have  been  grown 
and  thoroughly  tested  by  me,  and  I  may  aay  that 
some  hundreds  of  others  of  the  new  kinds  also  ;  but 
what  I  name  below  are  in  my  estimation  the  cream 
of  the  lot,  and  are  all  well  worth  growing  in  any 
collection  of  Roses,  There  has  been  a  great  advance 
made  in  almost  all  flowers  of  late  years,  but  perhaps 
there  are  none  more  improved  than  the  "  Queen  of 
flowers.” 

Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince  (T.  1889).— This  may 
be  briefly  described  as  a  pure  white  Souvenir  d'un 
Ami,  from  which  it  is  a  sport ;  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  white  Roses  grown,  and  most  exquisitely 
scented. 

Sir  Roland  Hill  (H,  P.  1S8S).— Very  deep  and 
dark  purple  ;  a  splendid  dark  Rose,  good  grower  and 
quite  distinct. 

Mrs.  Joseph:  Godier  (T.).— Deep  Rose  with  a 
slight  metallic  shading ;  well  formed  and  one  of  the 
sweetest  scented  Roses  grown. 

Mrs.  John  Laing  (H.  P.  18S7). — Scarcely  a  New 
Rose  as  they  are  understood  among  the  trade,  any 
thing  over  three  years  not  being  called  “New,” 
but  it  is  such  a  valuable  addition  to  this  class  that 
I  include  it  here  ;  colour,  beautiful  soft  pink,  always 
of  good  shape,  lasting  a  long  time  in  perfection,  a 
free  bloomer  and  grower,  both  early  and  late.  If  I 
was  tied  to  one  Rose  sent  out  during  the  last  ten 
years,  this  would  be  my  choice. 

ICaiserin  Friedrich  (T.  1S89). — A  cross  between 
Perle  des  Jardins  and  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  which 
possesses  the  good  qualities  of  both  of  these  grand 
Tea-scented  Roses,  and  must  be  classed  among  our 
finest  climbing  varieties  :  colour,  deep  buff,  darker  in 
the  centre,  with  the  edges  of  the  petals  a  beautiful 
soft  rosy  pink,  coming  more  decidedly- marked  in  the 
autumn,  and  in  this  respect  strongly  reminding  me 
of  Marie  Van  Houtte. 

Henriette  de  Beauveau  (T.  1887). — The  bright¬ 
est  clear  yellow  climber  we  have,  always  of  good 
form,  very  strong  growing  and  free  flowering,  also 
one  of  our  sweetest  scented  varieties  ;  this  is  a. 
grand  Rose. 

Gustave  Piganeau  (H.  P.  18S9). — Perhaps  this  is 
the  largest  Rose  grown  ;  its  colour  is  a  brilliant  car¬ 
mine  lake,  good  shape  and  of  most  excellent  habit. 

Gloire  de  Margottin  (H.  P.  1SS7). — One  of  the 
most  constant  flowering  varieties  I  have  ever  grown  ; 
colour,  deep  scarlet  ;  the  flowers  are  borne  in  great 
profusion.  This  kind  has  proved  a  good  one  for 
forcing,  and  among  garden  Roses  for  cut  flowers  has 
no  equal, 

Earl  OF  Duffekjn  (IT  P.  1887).— Deep  crimsoia 
beautifully  shaded  with  velvet ;  one  of  the  finest 
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shaped  Roses  grown  ;  a  grand  and  vigorous  grower, 
with  handsome  foliage  ;  extra. 

Climbing  Niphetos  (T.  1889). — The  quickest 
growing  Rose  wTe  have,  soon  covering  a  large  space 
and  flowering  very  freely  upon  the  strong  growths 
made  ;  colour  and  shape  exactly  the  same  as  the  old 
Niphetos,  from  which  this  is  a  sport. 

Brunnert  Fridolin  (T.  1889). — Deep  cherry 
carmine ;  lighter  in  the  centre  of  each  petal  ;  one  of 
the  prettiest  climbers  of  this  colour. 

VlCOMTESSE  DE  FOLKESTONE  (H.  T.  1887). — Soft 
creamy-pink,  flushed  with  rose ;  a  very  large  and 
good  shaped  Rose  :  this  is  one  of  the  freest  flowering 
varieties  I  grow,  and  also  one  of  the  sweetest 
scented. 

Augustine  Guinoisseau  (H.  P.  1889). — A  sport 
from  La  France  ;  almost  white  ;  quite  as  free  flower¬ 
ing  and  of  equally  good  habit  to  its  foster  parent ; 
one  of  the  best  for  pot  culture. 

Ethel  Brownlow  (T.  1887). — Salmon-pink,  with 
yellowish  shadings,  sometimes  much  more  so  than 
at  others,  a  grandly  shaped  Rose,  lasting  a  longtime 
in  a  cut  state,  and  a  good  one  for  forcing. 

Ernest  Metz  (T.  1888). — Carnation  rose  colour, 
very  soft  and  pleasing,  brighter  in  the  centre  ;  one  of 
the  finest  Tea-scented  Roses  we  have,  and  sure  to 
please  all  wdio  purchase  it. 

Cleopatra  (T.  1889). — Pale  pink,  bright  rose  at 
the  edges  of  the  petals,  buds  are  very  long  and 
pointed,  opening  into  a  large  flower  ;  a  very  charming 
new  Rose. 

L’Ideale  (N.  1887). — A  peculiar  Rose  to  describe  ; 
colour,  yellow  and  metallic  red,  splashed  and  striped 
with  deep  golden  yellow  ;  a  most  exquisitely  coloured 
Rose  and  sure  to  become  very  popular  both  for  in¬ 
door  and  outdoor  cultivation  ;  one  of  the  finest  for 
cut  flowers. 

Madame  Ren  ah  ay  (H.  P.  1889). — A  very  large 
and  full  flower  ;  colour,  light  carmine,  very  softly 
shaded  with  lilac  ;  this  has  as  nearly  the  same  sweet 
scent  of  the  old  Cabbage  Rose  as  possible,  it  has  a 
most  excellent  habit,  and  is  bound  to  become  a  very 
popular  Rose. 

I  have  now  named  eighteen,  comparatively  speak¬ 
ing,  new  Roses,  all  of  which  are  extra  good,  but  the 
list  might  be  extended  to  double  that  number,  and 
still  only  include  first  class  varieties  ;  but  I  fear  my 
space  is  allready  exceeded. — Experience. 

Stocks  for  Standard  Roses. 

I  think  the  general  experience  in  Rose 
nurseries  last  wflnter  and  spring  was  that  while 
the  established  standard  Rose  trees  came  through 
the  winter  without  taking  harm,  the  brier 
stocks  for  budding  suffered  severely.  The 
former,  owing  to  the  dry  autumn,  finished  up  the 
season  well ;  the  growth  was  clean  and  hard,  while 
the  soil  was  dry.  I  was  in  a  Rose  nursery,  not  long 
since,  where  standard  Roses  are  largely  grown  for 
the  trade  supply.  The  soil  is  a  heavy  and  rather 
retentive,  clayey  loam,  but  owing  to  the  dry  autumn 
and  the  springs  being  low,  the  Rose  trees  stood 
remarkably  well,  despite  the  severity  of  the  weather, 
though  during  a  wet  winter  they  suffer  a  good  deal. 
We  may  therefore  infer  that  on  the  whole  when  a 
severe  and  prolonged  winter  follows  upon  a  dry 
autumn  the  losses  through  its  hardness  are  compara¬ 
tively  few.  As  a  matter  of  course,  during  a  time  of 
such  severity  as  we  passed  through  last  winter 
certain  subjects  of  questionable  hardihood  are 
bound  to  suffer,  but  the  slaughter  generally  was  not 
so  dire  as  in  the  memorable  season  of  1860-61. 

The  conditions  which  operated  in  favour  of  the 
standard  Roses  told  against  the  brier  stocks  planted 
up  for  budding.  I  have  been  into  several  nurseries 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  in  all  of  them  I 
saw  how  badly  the  briers  did,  not  owing  to  the 
severity  of  the  weather,  but  to  the  dryness  of  the 
soil.  It  is  no  doubt  generally  known  that  the  Rose 
stocks  employed  for  budding  to  make  standard  Roses 
are  obtained  from  the  country  hedgerows ;  and  the 
Dog  Rose,  when  it  becomes  established  in  a  loamy 
bank,  makes  a  prodigious  growth.  If  anyone  would 
examine  one  of  these  vigorous  native  brier  stocks 
they  will  find  a  very  strong  tap  root  is  sent  down 
deeply  into  the  loam,  and  just  above  the  surface 
there  is  sent  out  a  number  of  kflob-like  growths,  from 
each  of  which  issues  a  strong  shoot  rising  into  the 
air  several  feet  in  height.  By  means  of  an  instrument 
these  are  wrenched  off  from  the  parent  stock,  and 
very  frequently  having  at  the  root  end  only  a  knob, 
destitute  or  only  scantily  furnished  with  root  fibres, 


they  are  shortened  to  4  ft  or  5  ft.  in  length,  tied  in 
bundles,  and  when  a  sufficient  number  of  them  is 
obtained  they  are  sent  to  the  Rose  nurseries,  frequently 
quite  dry,  the  scanty  root  fibres  half  withered  ;  the 
stocks  are  laid  in  by  the  heels  until  a  convenient 
time  for  planting  out  permanently  for  budding  in  the 
following  summer. 

Here  I  may  remark  that  some  idea  of  the  prolifi¬ 
cacy  of  the  Dog  Rose  can  be  imagined  when  1  state 
that  the  Dog  Rose  stocks  required  by  the  Rose 
nurserymen  of  this  country  in  one  season  can  be 
numbered  by  the  hundred  thousand. 

Last  autumn  or  early  winter,  these  Rose  stocks 
were  planted  up  in  soil  much  drier  below  the  surface 
than  was  generally  imagined.  The  dryness  of  the 
soil  was  against  the  production  of  fibrous  roots  as 
feeders,  the  result  being  death  to  many.  They  died  of 
thirst,  and  I  am  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  mentioned  to  me  a  short  time  since  by  a 
Rose  grower  in  the  West  of  England.  During  the 
late  autumn  he  sent,  just  before  the  pre-Christmas 
frost  set  in,  a  number  of  Rose  stocks  to  an  amateur 
who  wished  to  bud  a  few  Roses  the  following 
season,  and  as  the  receiver  was  busy  at  the  time, 
the  bundle  was  stood  in  a  shallow  pond  of  water. 
The  frost  set  in  and  it  was  some  days  ere  the  bundle 
could  be  released  and  the  stocks  planted.  Not  one 
failed  to  grow.  The  grower  who  related  the  incident 
now  stands  his  Rose  stocks  in  water  some  days 
before  planting,  and  his  losses  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum. — R.  D. 


APPLES  AND  THEIR 

CULTURE. 

Fruit  culture  is  just  now  receiving  a  great  deal  of 
attention  on  every  hand,  and  by  means  of  Fruit  Con¬ 
ferences  especially  the  community  is  exhorted  to 
plant  fruit  trees,  and  especially  Apples.  With  the 
larger  question  of  the  practicability  of  growing 
Apples  or  any  other  fruit  for  profit,  as  a  business 
speculation,  this  paper  will  not  deal.  Much  of  the 
advice  given  is  admirable,  but  it  is  scarcely  dis¬ 
criminating  enough  ;  and  there  is  too  frequently  left 
out  consideration  as  to  the  locality — its  climate  and 
soil — when  it  is  recommended  certain  sorts  of  Apples 
should  be  planted.  It  is  obvious  that  varieties  of 
Apples  which  can  be  successfully  grown  in  Kent  can¬ 
not  be  produced  so  finely,  if  at  all,  in  Lancashire  ; 
and,  therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  advise  and 
mention  sorts  to  pay  some  regard  to  the  locality,  and 
the  varieties  likely  to  succeed  in  it. 

In  the  southern  parts  of  the  country  gardeners  are 
advised  to  plant  bush  and  pyramid  Apples  that  have 
been  grafted  upon  a  French  stock,  known  as  the 
Paradise  (Pommier  de  Paradis),  an  early  variety  of 
the  Crab  Apple  (Pyrus  malus).  This  is  known  as  a 
dwarfing'  stock  ;  it  promotes  fruitfulness  rather  than 
growth  of  wood,  and  operates  to  throw  the  trees  into 
bearing  at  once.  We  saw  last  summer  at  Bath  some 
trees  of  Lord  Grosvenor  Apple,  which  had  been 
budded  upon  the  French  Paradise  stock  in  the  spring 
of  1890,  and  they  were  actually  bearing  fruit  in  1891. 

Growers  of  Apples  in  Lancashire  appear  to  prefer 
the  Crab  stock,  that  is  the  wild  Crab  Apple,  on 
which  to  bud  or  graft  their  Apples,  though  the 
French  Paradise  is  being  employed.  But  it  is  the 
Crab  stock  will  be  found  best  suited  on  the  whole 
for  Lancashire.  The  climate  is  raw  and  cold,  and 
the  soil  moist  and  clammy.  There  are  exceptions  to 
this,  but  the  general  conditions  are  as  just  stated. 
What  can  the  grower  do  to  assist  the  trees  in  pro¬ 
ducing  fruit  ?  All  damp  and  cold  soils  should  be 
deeply  drained  where  practicable,  and  every  encour¬ 
agement  given  to  the  trees  to  make  surface  roots. 
Warmth  in  the  soil  is  all-important,  and  the  placing 
of  a  few  stones,  pebbles,  or  brickbats  in  it  helps  to 
produce  this  desirable  quality  ;  and  this  is  the  main 
reason  why  surface  rooting  in  the  case  of  Apples  is 
found  so  advantageous.  To  encourage  the  roots  to 
come  to  the  surface  mulching  is  resorted  to  ;  that  is 
done  by  placing  a  layer  of  good  manure  upon  the 
surface  round  the  trees.  It  gradually  becomes 
incorporated  with  the  soil,  the  roots  come  to  the  sur¬ 
face  in  search  of  the  supply  of  food  thus  afforded 
them  to  the  great  gain  of  the  crop. 

It  is  therefore  a  great  advantage  when  planting  in 
the  first  instance,  to  keep  the  roots  near  the  surface, 
and  in  cases  where  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the 
subsoil  may  not  be  suited  to  the  yell-being  of  the 
trees  to  spread  out  the  roots  upon  the  surface,  and 
cover  them  with  a  good  fertile  loam,  supporting  the 


tree  until  the  roots  attach  themselves  to  the  earth, 
and  enable  it  to  maintain  an  upright  position.  It  is 
only  in  sheltered  spots  this  method  of  planting  can 
be  carried  out,  and  the  soil  placed  upon  the  roots 
should  be  trodden  or  beaten  down  firmly.  Keep  the 
stagnant  moisture  away  from  the  roots  of  your  fruit 
trees  it  is  a  golden  rule  for  gardeners ;  and  if  the 
soil  cannot  be  drained,  deep  trenching,  (say,  to  the 
depth  of  2  ft)  will  be  found  of  great  service. 

King  of  the  Pippins  and  Early  Margaret  among 
the  dessrt  Apples  ;  Lord  Suffield,  Keswick  Codlin, 
Potts  Seedling  and  Warner's  King  among  the  kitchen 
Apples,  appear  to  be  some  of  the  best  for  the  north¬ 
ern  districts.  King  of  the  Pippins,  a  very  favourite 
table  Apple  all  over  the  country,  always  bears  well 
in  Lancashire,  though  it  appears  to  succeed  best  in 
warm  situations.  Among  the  newer  dessert  Apples 
which  have  not  as  yet  found  their  way  into  the  north 
to  any  great  extent  may  be  mentioned  Beauty  of 
Bath,  a  great  favourite  in  the  west  of  England  where 
it  is  a  heavy  and  certain  cropper,  and  being  very 
early  it  almost  always  takes  the  first  prizes  at  fruit 
shows  held  in  August,  as  the  best  dessert  variety. 
It  is  a  good  grower,  and  will,  we  think,  succeed  as 
well  in  the  north,  as  in  the  west.  Lady  Sudeley  is 
another  comparatively  new  dessert  Apple  ;  highly 
recommended  for  its  fertility,  rich  aromatic  flavour 
and  handsome  appearance.  Some  regard  this  Apple 
as  the  finest  dessert  fruit  of  recent  introduction.  It 
is  ready  for  table  in  August  and  September,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  season.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  another  first- 
early  dessert  Apple,  which,  as  it  does  so  well  in  the 
moist  clayey  loams  about  London,  should  succeed 
in  Lancashire.  It  is  probably  the  earliest  table  Apple, 
taking  on  a  rich  colour  ;  an  excellent  bearer,  espec¬ 
ially  on  the  paradise  stock.  It  is  confidently 
anticipated  that  Mr.  Gladstone  will  become  a 
leading  market  Apple.  It  is  also  known  as  Jackson's 
Seedling. 

Some  newer  kitchen  Apples  appear  to  be  also 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  planters  in  the  north. 
There  is  Bismarck,  a  grand  new  variety  from  Aus¬ 
tralia.  It  has  proved  such  a  hardy,  vigorous  grower 
that  it  promises  to  succeed  well  in  any  part  of  the 
country;  it  is  large,  very  handsome,  the' tree  bears 
freely,  and  it  is  ready  for  use  during  the  last  three 
months  of  the  year.  For  beauty  of  colour — and 
who  does  not  admire  it  upon  an  Apple — Gascoynes’ 
Scarlet  Seedling,  or  Glory  of  England  stands  pre¬ 
eminent.  It  seems  so  well  adapted  for  the  southern 
parts  of  the  country  that  there  is  just  a  doubt 
whether  it  will  do  so  well  in  the  north.  But  it  has 
the  reputation  of  being  a  healthy  free  grower.  This 
variety,  and  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  or  Duchess’ 
Favourite,  a  small  but  exceedingly  bonnj-  red-cheeked 
Apple  that  bears  most  profusely  in  Lincolnshire, 
deserve  to  be  planted  in  shrubberies,  where  they 
would  make  charming  pictorial  features  when  in 
fruit.  Lane’s  Prince  Albert  is  a  remarkably  fine 
culinary  Apple,  which  we  can  most  cordially  recom¬ 
mend  for  planting  in  small  gardens  ;  young  bush  or 
pyramid  trees  grafted  upon  the  Paradise  stock  bear 
profusely.  The  fact  that  it  bears  so  freely  renders  it 
unsuitable  for  orchard  culture  ;  the  weight  of  the  crop 
so  bends  down  the  branches  that  cattle  can  readily 
devour  the  fruit.  It  is  a  late  Apple,  and  will  keep 
until  April.  Then  there  is  Lord  Grosvenor,  a  very 
fine  free  bearing  Codlin,  that  will  I  think  eventually 
replace  in  the  south  that  popular  Lancashire  Apple, 
Lord  Suffield,  which  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow  once 
informed  me  was  raised  near  his  residence  at  Stake 
Hill,  Castleton.  Unfortunately,  Lord  Suffield  is 
found  to  be  somewhat  tender  in  constitution  and 
subject  to  canker ;  and  yet  it  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  lists  of  culinary  Apples  grown  in  Lancashire. 
Lord  Grosvenor  bears  freely  upon  quite  young  trees. 
Lastly  comes  the  Sandringham,  a  handsome,  new, 
late  Apple,  from  the  gardens  of  Sandringham  House, 
and  not  being  recognised  as  a  known  variety  bears 
the  name.  It  is  a  very  handsome  new  late  variety, 
hardy,  a  free  grower  and  bearer,  and  keeping  up  till 
January. — E.  IV. 


OLEARIA  HAASTII. 

The  past  winter  has  had  no  appreciable  effect  on 
this  shrub,  either  as  regards  the  foliage  or  the 
flowers.  It  may  therefore  be  reckoned  as  an  estate 
lished  mlmbitant  of  our  shrubbery  borders,  while 
the  fact  remains  that  a  large  proportion  of  shrubs 
from  the  same  country  are  killed  even  in  moderately 
severe  winters  It  comes  from  New  Zealand,  and 
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its  general  appearance  would  suggest  that  it  comes 
from  a  drier  and  warmer  climate  than  that  of 
Britain.  The  upright  stems  are  of  slow  growth, 
very  much  branched  and  densely  covered  with 
small,  leathery  dark  green  leaves,  somewhat  sug¬ 
gestive  of  the  Olive,  as  the  generic  name  would 
suggest.  The  shoots  terminate  in  corymbs  of  white 
flowers,  and  so  numerous  are  the  flowering  branches 
that  the  whole  bush  appears  white  for  weeks 
together.  The  flowers  are  appreciably  fragrant,  but 
too  closely  resembling  that  of  many  other  Com¬ 
posites  to  be  appreciated  for  that  quality.  The 
smell  is,  however,  agreeable,  and  quite  devoid  of 
that  pungent  odour  characteristic  of  the  Chamomile 
and  other  allied  plants. 


Hardening 

Cj/j 


ANTIRRHINUM  CRIMSON  BEDDER. 

What  a  charming  companion  this  makes  to  the 
well-known  White  Bedder.  It  is  equally  as  dwarf 
and  floriferous,  whilst  its  rich  glowing  crimson 
colour  at  once  attracts  the  eye  when  massed  in  a  bed 
in  the  flower  garden.  I  saw  a  very  fine  bed  of  it  in 
the  nurseries  of  Mr.  John  Forbes,  at  Hawick,  grow¬ 
ing  alongside  of  the  White  Bedder  and  that  fine  old 
Antirrhinum  Hendersoni,  which,  by  the  way,  is  not 
so  much  known  as  it  ought  to  be,  as  it  is  really  one 
of  those  things  which  when  once  seen  can  never  be 
forgotten.  In  fact,  these  three  plants  ought  to  be  in 
every  collection,  as  for  all  practical  purposes  they 
have  no  equal  as  bedding  plants,  especially  so  in  such 
a  season  as  we  have  experienced  this  year. — IV.  S. 

MATRICARIA  INODORA  FLORE  PLENO. 

The  doubling  of  the  flower  heads  of  this  plant  has 
changed  a  useless  weed  into  a  useful  garden  plant. 
The  wild  form  has  a  disc  of  tubular  yellow  florets 
and  long  white  rays;  but  in  the  double  form  all  the 
florets  have  become  elongated,  strap  shaped,  and 
white  like  the  rays.  In  a  wild  state  the  plant  may 
be  annual  or  biennial,  but  when  propagated  from 
cuttings  it  practically  becomes  perennial.  This  is 
the  best  way  of  increasing  it  in  view  of  its  biennial 
nature,  as  unflowered  shoots  will  develop  roots  and 
make  a  bushy,  healthy  plant  in  shorter  time  than  by 
division.  In  any  case  it  is  necessary  to  get  the  young 
and  unflowered  shoots  to  emit  roots,  so  as  to  renew 
the  vigour  that  has  been  lost  by  flowering.  Young 
plants  will  commence  flowering  early  in  summer  and 
continue  till  autumn,  provided  the  soil  in  which  they 
are  planted  is  fairly  rich  and  moist.  The  stems 
branch  very  freely,  and  every  shoot  terminates  in  a 
flower  head.  Flowering  branches  may  be  used 
amongst  cut  flowers  with  good  effect. 

THE  LATTICE-LEAF  PLANT 

The  water  in  which  this  singular  plant  is  grown 
should  be  12  in.  to  18  in.  deep,  and  there  should  be  a 
good  body  of  it  in  order  to  get  the  best  results.  The 
depth  at  which  the  pots  or  pans  containing  the 
tuberous  roots  should  be  plunged  in  the  water  will 
depend  upon  the  length  of  the  leaves,  for  the  latter 
should  just  be  under  the  surface.  If  a  constant 
ripple  can  be  maintained  so  much  the  better,  for  it 
will  then  keep  the  water  clean  and  prevent  filth  and 
mud  from  settling  upon  the  leaves.  The  genus 
Ouvriranda  has  been  united  with  Aponogeton,  to 
which  the  well-known  Cape  Pond  Weed  belongs,  and 
the  proper  name  of  the  plant  under  notice  is  there¬ 
fore  Aponogeton  fenestralis.  Usually  the  inflores¬ 
cence  consists  only  of  two  branches,  that  is,  the 
flower  stem  is  once  forked,  but  a  plant  in  one  of  the 
houses  at  Kew  bears  three  branches,  which 
together  with  the  bracts  and  flowers  are  white 
in  the  early  stages  but  gradually  become  green  as 
the  fruit  develops.  When  in  perfection  the  flowers 
are  strongly  fragrant,  as  it  may  be  remembered  those 
of  A.  distachyon  are,  resembling  Hawthorn. 

A  HARDY  SUBSTITUTE  FOR 
MARGUERITES. 

Closely  allied  to  the  perennial  Asters  is  a  Siberian 
plant  often  grown  under  the  name  of  Calimeris  incisa. 
Some  of  the  species  of  Calimeris  are  classed  under 
Aster,  while  others  come  under  Boltonia.  The  plant 
under  notice  is  recognised  by  leading  botanists  as 
Boltonia  incisa.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate,  with  the 
lower  ones  much  the  larger  and  deeply  incise-serrate 
in  the  upper  portion,  while  those  on  the  upper  part 


of  the  stems  are  small  and  entire.  The  stems  are 
about  3  ft.  high,  and  are  exceedingly  much  branched 
upwards,  so  that  a  comparatively  small  plant  bears 
a  profusion  of  flowers  about  the  size  of  those  of  the 
common  Marguerite  or  Paris  Daisy  (Chrysanthemum 
frutescens),  the  rays  are  slightly  reflexed  and  white, 
or  faintly  flushed  with  lilac  in  the  young  state.  It 
flowers  most  profusely  during  September  and  Octo¬ 
ber,  and  the  heads  being  thinly  produced  on  long 
stalks,  they  could  be  largely  used  amongst  cut  flowers. 
The  advantage  of  growing  it  for  this  purpose  would 
be  the  large  quantity  of  bloom  to  be  obtained  at  a 
minimum  cost  in  labour  and  trouble,  for  the  plant 
may  be  grown  along  with  perennial  Asters  or 
other  herbaceous  plants,  and  is  easily  propagated. 

ASTER  NEMORALIS. 

This  North  American  species  differs  so  remarkably 
from  other  types  from  that  country,  that  on  casual 
observation  one  would  hardly  recognise  it  as  an  Aster 
at  all.  The  stems,  flowers  and  all  donot  exceed  i2in. 
in  height ;  and  the  former  are  of  stiff,  erect  habit, 
branching  freely  about  the  middle,  and  densely 
clothed  wtth  lanceolate  entire  leaves.  The  whole 
bears  the  appearance  of  a  miniature  shrub.  The 
flower  heads  are  of  good  average  size  for  an  Aster, 
and  pale  lilac-blue.  The  species  would  evidently 
prove  suitable  as  a  pot  subject  for  the  hardy  plant 
house,  flowering  during  the  months  of  September  and 
October.  Those  who  have  not  such  a  house  at  their 
command  could  find  a  place  for  it  on  the  rockery, 
where  its  neat  habit  would  recommend  it.  There 
would  be  no  danger  of  neighbouring  plants  getting 
overgrown  by  this  Starwort.  Specimens  may  be  seen 
in  the  herbaceous  ground  at  Kew. 


SUTTON'S  MINIATURE  SUNFLOWER. 

In  almost  every  garden  I  have  gone  into  this  autumn 
one  of  the  most  useful  hardy  plants  I  have  me 
with  for  its  decorative  and  free  blooming  qualities  is 
the  above.  It  is  a  hardy  annual,  easily  raised  from 
seed,  it  grows  to  a  height  of  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.,  blooms 
abundantly  ;  the  flower  deep  golden-yellow  with  a 
dark  centre,  single  and  not  double  flowered.  A 
gardener  who  has  to  supply  a  large  number  of  cut 
flowers  to  churches  for  harvest  festivals,  has  in¬ 
formed  me  he  finds  few  things  so  serviceable  as  this 
annual  Sunflower.  Its  continuous  and  late  blooming 
characteristics  are  two  of  several  good  features. — 
R.  D. 

CAMPANULA  ISOPHYLLA  ALBA. 

This  is  a  charming  perennial  variety  for  growing  in 
pots  on  the  shelf  of  a  greenhouse  to  hang  down  and 
so  display  its  free  blooming  shoots  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage.  It  is  an  exact  counterpart  of  what  is  known  as 
C.  Barallieri,  only  that  the  flowers  are  white  instead 
of  blue.  It  is  very  hardy  and  can  be  readily  pro¬ 
pagated  by  dividing  the  plants  in  autumn  or  early 
spring.  Small  pieces  if  placed  round  the  sides  of  a 
pot  in  sandy  soil  soon  strike  root. — R.  D. 

LILIUM  NEPALENSE. 

The  rich  dark  colour  of  the  more  typical  form  of  this 
Lily  is  very  striking  and  distinct  from  any  other  in 
cultivation.  Being  a  native  of  the  Central  Himalayas 
and  similar  places,  it  is  unfortunately  not  quite 
hardy,  but  requires  a  greenhouse  temperature  for  its 
preservation.  In  pots  the  stems  grow  3  ft.  to  4^  ft . 
in  height,  with  lanceolate,  dark  shining  green  scat¬ 
tered  leaves.  From  one  to  three  large  flowers  are 
produced  on  a  stem,  but  in  a  wild  state  there  are 
six  to  eight  blooms.  They  are  slightly  nodding, 
with  oblong-elliptic,  somewhat  revolute  segments  of 
a  blackish-purple,  except  at  the  very  base  and  on 
the  upper  third  of  their  length.  Variations  however 
occur  amongst  importations,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton*,  where 
a  considerable  number  is  grown.  There  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  for  the  purple  to  disappear,  giving  place  to  a 
brown  or  some  similar  light  hue. 

ARALIA  MANDSHURICA. 

The  large  bipinnate  leaves  of  this  Manchurian 
Aralia  have  a  subtropical  appearance  during  the 
summer  months  ;  but  old  plants  become  very 
interesting  when  late  in  September  or  October  they 
throw  up  from  the  crown  large  pannicles  of  plumy 
white  flowers.  The  season  at  which  it  does  this  is 
all  the  more  striking  from  the  fact  that  other 
deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  show  signs  of  throwing 
off  their  summer  garb  and  going  to  rest.  The 
flowers  endure  for  some  time,  so  that  the  blustering 


winds  of  October  often  subject  them  to  very  rough 
treatment.  The  foliage  of  the  species  bears  some 
resemblance  to  that  of  A.  spinosa,  but  it  does  not 
bear  spiny  processes  on  the  upper  surface  like  the 
latter.  The  naked  pole-like  stems  have  a  somewhat 
naked  and  curious  appearance  in  winter,  but  that  is 
not  particularly  noticeable  when  surrounded  by 
more  bushy  subjects.  In  its  naked  and  stumpy 
character  it  may  be  compared  to  the  Kentucky 
Coffee-tree  (Gymnocladus  ^canadensis)  which  also 
has  bipinnate  leaves,  but  belongs  to  quite  a  different 
family. 

SECOND  FLOWERING  OF  THE  LABURNUM. 

One  would  have  thought  that  after  such  a  cold  and 
unseasonable  summer  little  of  a  second  growth 
would  have  taken  place,  and  no  flowering  at  all. 
The  Laburnum  is,  however,  flowering  in  several 
places,  and  in  some  instances  quite  freely.  This,  of 
course,  must  mean  a  minor  display  in  spring,  be 
cause  the  buds  which  should  have  plumped  up  and 
remained  dormant  till  then  have  completed  their 
development  long  before  the  appointed  time.  Apple 
trees  in  some  gardens  have  also  been  flowering  more 
or  less  for  some  time,  but  their  conduct  can  generally 
be  accounted  for  by  transplanting  in  spring  while 
the  ground  was  very  dry ;  the  heavy  rains  subse¬ 
quently  must  be  held  accountable  for  the  rest. 
This,  together  with  the  comparative  mildness  of  the 
autumn,  must  have  urged  some  of  the  Laburnums 
into  a  second  growth. 

BERBERIS  VULGARIS. 

The  common  Barberry,  although  one  of  the  most 
frequent  occupants  of  our  shrubbery  borders,  is 
more  often  than  otherwise  planted  under  the  drip  of 
trees,  or  crowded  by  other  subjects,  so  that  it  must 
necessarily  be  pruned  or  hard  cut  back  to  keep  it 
within  due  bounds.  Under  such  conditions  it  can 
never  give  satisfaction,  nor  show  how  ornamental  it 
is  capable  of  becoming.  In  a  cottage  garden  at 
Hayes  End,  Middlesex,  is  a  large  and  spreading  bush 
about  12  ft.  high,  simply  loaded  with  coral-red 
berries,  and  so  conspicuous  that  it  may  be  be  seen  a 
great  distance  off.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Bar¬ 
berry  in  this  form  should  not  be  a  common  object  in 
every  park  or  pleasure  ground  instead  of  a  rare  one, 

ROSA  BEGG  ERIANA. 

The  habit  and  general  appearance  of  this  plant  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  R.  Ecae,  but  the  latter  has 
golden-yellow  flowers  and  curbed  red  prickles, 
whereas  the  flowers  of  R.  Beggeriana  are  white,  and 
the  prickles  white  except  on  the  basal  portion.  The 
small  white  flowers  are  fragrant,  and  produced  in 
clusters  terminating  the  shoots,  to  be  followed  later 
on  by  small,  orange  or  red  fruits,  or  properly  speak¬ 
ing  hips.  The  sepals  fall  away  leaving  the  fruit 
naked.  The  leaves  are  small,  and  consist  of  five  to 
seven  elliptic,  serrate,  glaucous  leaflets  that  are 
glandular  beneath.  In  the  eyes  of  the  gardener  the 
plant  is  practically  a  Briar,  and  is  a  fit  subject  to 
associate  with  the  Sweet  Briar,  Austrian  Briar,  Scotch 
Rose,  and  others  of  that  class.  It  is  a  native  of  Asia, 
and  evidently  extends  over  a  wide  tract  of  country. 

T  ♦  —  _ 

THE  VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 


The  Heading  of  Cabbages. 

It  has  recently  been  stated,  as  the  result  of  an 
experiment  in  one  of  the  United  States  stations,  that 
if  Cabbages  are  slightly  tilted  over  with  the  plough 
in  the  fall,  it  produces  a  tendency  to  make  them  have 
larger  heads.  We  now  learn,  as  an  experiment  by 
Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  of  Cornell,  that  if  the  Cabbages 
are  planted  shallow  and  earthed  up,  the  percentage 
of  large  and  heavy  heads  is  much  greater.  As  a 
matter  of  physiological  principles  these  two  experi¬ 
ments  in  different  directions  both  accord.  It  goes  to 
show  that  whatever  favours  the  nutritive  power  is 
against  their  disposition  to  produce  hard  heads.  In 
Mr.  Bailey’s  experiment  the  plants  got  the  benefit  of 
abundant  moisture  and  nutrition  vdien  headed  up. 
When  not  headed,  or  when  not  earthed  up,  or 
slightly  tilted,  there  is  an  obstruction  to  complete 
nutrition.  Although  these  experiments  seem  of  a 
somewhat  unimportant  character,  they  afford  very 
interesting  lessons  to  the  study  of  plant  life  from  a 
practical  point  of  view  We  think  the  experi¬ 
ments  ought  to  be  repeated  in  view  of  these  valuable 
and  suggestive  lessons.  —  Meehans'  Monthly  for 
September. 
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WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

Chrysanthemums.— Plants  in  pots  should  now 
be  stood  on  a  hard  bottom,  if  not  already  accom¬ 
modated  in  that  way  ;  the  pots  being  well  filled  with 
roots,  the  continued  wet  weather  will  cause  the  latter 
to  penetrate  the  moist  soil  much  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  plants  when  they  come  to  be  removed.  Two 
narrow  boards  or  pieces  of  wood  would  be  very  suit¬ 
able,  inasmuch  as  the  superfluous  moisture  could 
readily  drain  away.  If  standing  on  ashes,  the  plants 
might  occasionally  be  turned  round  to  prevent  the 
roots  from  obtaining  a  footing  outside  the  pots. 
Plants  that  were  layered  some  time  ago  should  be 
rooted,  and  may  be  potted  up  at  once.  Keep  them 
close  and  occasionally  syringe  them  for  a  few  days 
till  again  established,  after  which  they  should  get  all 
the  light  and  air  possible. 

Primulas. — The  early  batch  of  Chinese  Primulas 
should  now  be  placed  in  the  conservatory  or  some 
house  with  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature.  The 
front  benches  or  shelves  near  the  glass  are  the  best 
places  for  their  reception,  as  they  can  get  plenty  of 
light  and  air.  If  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots 
give  occasional  weak  doses  of  liquid  manure. 

Salvias. — The  more  advanced  of  these  plants 
may  now  be  made  to  do  service  in  the  greenhouse  or 
conservatory,  where  their  blue,  scarlet  and  purple 
flowers  will  afford  a  welcome  change  to  the  other 
occupants  which  are  now  getting  past  their  best. 
Amongst  others  now  in  bloom  are  S.  azurea,  S.  a. 
grandiflora  (S.  Pitcheri),  S.  involucrata,  S.  Grahami, 
S.  pseudo-coccinea  and  S.  patens,  with  its  white 
V&riet}-. 

Roman  Hyacinths. — The  early  potted  batches 
will  now  have  made  some  roots  and  commenced  to 
push  their  crowns.  A  number  of  them  according  to 
requirements  may  be  put  in  a  pit,  where  the  genial 
atmosphere  will  induce  them  to  grow  away  more 
rapidly.  Very  little  heat  will  be  quite  sufficient  until 
they  have  made  some  advance,  after  which  the 
temperature  may  be  raised,  or  the  plants  transferred 
td  a  warmer  house. 

Solanums. — ‘Plants  in  the  open  ground  will  do 
all  the  better  now  if  lifted,  potted  and  placed  in  cool 
pits  where  they  will  be  out  of  the  reach  of  frost, 
which  may  be  expected  before  long.  Water 
immediately  they  are  potted,  and  keep  close  for  a 
few  days,  damping  the  foliage  overhead  until  the 
roots  begin  to  take  to  the  fresh  soil.  This  is 
necessary  in  order  to  preserve  the  foliage,  which  the 
change  would  otherwise  cause  to  drop,  making  the 
plants  look  naked  long  before  the  winter  is  over. 

Verbenas. — Look  over  the  stock  of  cuttings  to 
see  whether  a  sufficient  number  have  rooted,  and  if 
there  is  a  deficiency  it  may  still  be  made  good.  Cut¬ 
tings  put  in  now  will,  however,  be  benefited  by  a 
little  bottom  heat.  Those  that  are  rooted  should  be 
left  in  the  open  air  as  long  as  it  is  safe  to  do  so, 
because  if  kept  dwarf  and  sturdy  they  will  cause  less 
trouble  in  keeping  them  healthy  during  the  winter. 

Vineries. —  The  chief  attention  required  now  in 
the  vineries  is  the  maintenance  of  a  dry  and  airy 
atmosphere  to  prevent  the  berries  from  damping. 
The  continued  rainy  weather  makes  the  use  of  fire 
heat  a  necessity  to  dispel  damp.  The  bunches 
should  occasionally  be  gone  over  to  remove  decaying 
berries.  The  present  is  a  good  time  to  renew  vine 
borders  where  the  results  have  not  been  altogether 
satisfactory.  The  crop  should  be  gathered  before 
operations  are  commenced.  A  compost  for  filling 
the  borders  should  also  be  in  readiness  before  the 
old  soil  is  taken  out.  One  part  each  of  horse 
droppings,  lime  rubble,  and  wood  ashes  to  five  parts 
of  good  calcareous  loam  will  form  a  suitable  com¬ 
post,  and  if  some  half-inch  bones  or  Thomson’s  vine 
manure  is  added  so  much  the  better.  Use  a  fork  in 
removing  the  soil  to  avoid  injury  to  the  roots  as 
much  as  possible,  until  the  latter  can  be  separated 
and  tied  up  in  mats  to  keep  them  moist  till  again 
covered.  See  that  the  drainage  is  in  proper  order, 
relaying  it  if  necessary. 

Late  Melons. — The  plants  from  which  a  supply 
of  Melons  is  expected  up  to  December  should  now 
be  coming  into  flower.  Therefore  keep  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  house  dry  and  airy  until  a  sufficient 
number  of  blossoms  is  set.  Take  advantage  of  sun¬ 
shine  during  the  early  part  of  the  day  to  set  the 
flowers.  After  the  young  fruits  are  seen  to  be 
swelling  more  heat  and  moisture  will  be  necessary  to 
develop  them  properly  and  keep  the  plants  in  a 
vigorous  condition. 


Late  Fruits. — Peaches  and  Plums  in  the  open 
are  greatly  improved  in  flavour  and  quality  by  being 
gathered  a  few  days  before  they  are  required  for 
use,  and  placed  in  a  dry,  warm  atmosphere,  such  as 
that  of  a  Peach  house  or  vinery  from  which  the 
crops  have  already  been  gathered.  -Attend  to  the 
gathering  of  Pears  end  Apples  for  the  fruit-room, 
also  Plums,  including  Damsons,  for  preserving. 


Questions  ADD  ADSUJGHS. 

Names  of  Plants. — J.D.  W,  ;  3,  Epidendrum  tam- 
pense,  from  Tampa  Bay,  Florida.  Constant  Reader  ; 
1,  Begonia  metallica  ;  2,  Begonia  Weltoniensis  ;  3, 
Begonia  insignis  ;  4,  Begonia  Worthiana  ;  Shrubs, 
1,  Retinospora  plumosa  aurea  ;  2,  Thujopsis  dolo- 
brata  ;  3,  Thuya  orientalis  aurea  (we  are  somewhat 
doubtful  about  the  variety  from  so  small  a  piece  at 
this  season  of  the  year)  ;  4,  Aucuba  japonica  vera. 

Is  Soil  Inexhaustible. — Erratum  :  At  p.  39,  in 
the  first  line  of  the  paragraph  on  this  subject,  for 
"  no  ”  read  so.” 

Weight  of  PoTATds  ter  acre. — Omega  :  You 
ask  what  will  be  the  yield  per  acre,  if  a  drill  53  yards 
long  yields  2  cwt.  You  neglected  to  state  what  was 
the  distance  from  centre  to  centre  of  the  drills,  which 
varies  according  to  the  variety  planted,  and  also 
according  to  the  custom  of  different  cultivators. 
This  you  must  find  out  for  yourself.  By  way  of 
example,  however,  we  state  that  27  in.  is  a  good  aver¬ 
age  width  for  field  Potatos.  If  the  field  is  53  yards 
long  on  one  side,  find  the  length  of  the  other  by  divid¬ 
ing  4840  square  yards  (the  number  of  square  yards 
in  an  acre)  by  53.  This  will  give  9132  lineal  yards 
as  the  other  side  of  the  acre  of  ground,  with  a  few 
more  decimals  which  are  unimportant.  Divide  91  32 
by  '75  (the  width  of  the  drills)  as  27  in.  is  §  of  a  yard 
or  -75.  The  quotient  is  121-76  and  is  the  number  of 
drills  53  yards  long  which  an  acre  will  contain  when 
the  drills  are  27  in.  apart.  Each  of  those  drills  yield 
2  cwt.,  and  the  aggregate  243-52  cwt.  which  divided 
by  twenty  gives  12-176  tons,  or  12  tons,  3  cwt.,  2  qrs., 
2/l  pounds.  This  is  only  a  moderate  yield  per 
acre. 

Broad-leaved  Euonymus.  —  C.  Jameson  :  The 
plant  to  which  you  refer  must  be  Euonymus  latifolius. 
Some  consider  it  to  be  merely  a  variety  of  E.  euro- 
paeus,  but  it  has  some  botanical  peculiarities  besides 
size  to  justify  its  being  kept  separate.  The  broad¬ 
leaved  forms  of  the  Japan  Euonymus  seldom  or 
never  fruit  in  this  country,  and  certainly  never  to 
the  extent  you  speak  of.  It  can  readily  be  propa¬ 
gated  from  seeds  sown  now  in  a  cold  frame  or  in 
boxes  placed  there.  They  will  come  up  next  spring, 
but  cannot  be  expected  to  flower  or  fruit  for  some 
years  to  come  when  raised  in  this  way.  Provided 
you  can  get  nice  clean  shoots  of  this  year’s  wood, 
you  might  shorten  them  or  cut  them  in  lengths  3  in. 
to  5  in.  long,  and  insert  them  in  pots  of  sandy  soil, 
to  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame.  If  placed  in  a  little 
heat  towards  spring  it  would  doubtless  hasten  the 
fruiting  process. 

Grains  of  Paradise. — C.  H. :  They  are  the  seeds 
of  Amomum  Grana  Paradisi,  or  perhaps  those  of  A. 
Meleguetta,  for  both  kinds  are  sold  under  that  name 
it  is  believed.  They  are  the  produce  of  plants  allied 
to  Ginger,  and  belonging  to  the  same  family,  namely, 
Scitamineae.  The  creeping  rootstocks  of  the  plant 
are  jointed  similarly  to  those  of  the  Ginger  plant, 
and  could  no  doubt  be  grown  under  precisely  similar 
treatment.  The  leaves  remind  one  of  those  of  a 
Hedychium,  both  in  shape  and  arrangement.  The 
flowers  are  produced  on  short  spikes  densely  covered 
with  bracts,  but  as  they  rise  but  little  above  the 
ground  they  are  of  no  ornamental  value.  If  you 
care  to  raise  some  of  the  seeds  out  of  mere  curiosity 
sow  in  light  sandy  soil,  to  which  a  considerable 
quantity  of  leaf  soil  has  been  added,  and  place  the 
pots  in  a  propagating  pit  or  stove.  The  interest 
attached  to  them  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  were 
at  one  time  largely  used  to  adulterate  beer  and  give 
it  a  fictitious  strength. 

Communications  Received.  —  C.  T. — F.  C. — 
B.  L.— Sir  C.  J.— J.  O  B— T.  F.  R.— M.  T.— 
G.  W.  C.- — R.  D. — Stirling — G.  A.  S.  (next  week) — 
Gifford — Perth  (next  week) — Omega — Pyrus. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

W.  &  J.  Birkenhead,  Sale,  Manchester. — Cheap 
and  choice  Ferns  and  Sellaginellas. 

William  Rumsey,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts. — Roses, 
Trees,  Shrubs,  &c. 

George  Phippen,  Oxford  Road,  Reading. — Bulb 
Catalogue  with  cultural  notes. 

Charles  Turner,  Slough. — Roses,  Fruit  Trees, 
&c. 


LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

September  2Qth. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  slow  trade  for 
Trifolium  incarnatum.  Winter  Tares  and  Rye,  the 
latter  articles  being  in  full  supply,  are  cheaper. 
Ryegrasses  and  Rape  seed  firm. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

September  3 oth. 

Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices 

d  St  d 


s,  a  s, 

Apples...  per  J-sieve  105 
Grapes . .per  lb.  061 


6  o 


3  o 
2  6 


6  o 


o  9 


s.  d.  s.  a, 

0  Pine  apples. 

6  — St.  Michael's,  each  26  50 
Peaches  . perdoz.  10  60 

Vegetables.— Average  Retail  Prices. 

dt  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  10  16 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  20 

Onions . per  bunch  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  i  6 
Smallsalading.punnet  o  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ...  1  6 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  06  id 

3  o  Turnips . per  bun.  o  6 

o  6  | 

Potatos.— Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  ioos.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 

Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.  d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi  ...doz.  6  0 
Bouvardias...per  doz.  8  o 
Chrysanthemums, doz  6  o 

Coleus . per  doz.  3  o 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  24 
Drac$naviridis,doz.  9  o 
Evergreens, invar. doz  6  o 
Ferns,  invar. ,per  doz.  4  o 


St  dt 

ArtichokesGlobe  doz.  3  0 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  0 

Beet . per  dozen  2 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  1 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0 
Cauliflowers, English, 
per  doz.  3 

Celery . per  bundle  2 

Cucumbers  . each  o 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2 
Herbs  . per  bunch  o 


s.  d. 
'  12  o 
12  o 
'  12  0 
6  o 
12  o 
•  36  o 
18  o 
24  o 
1  iS  0 


Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  o 
Heliotrope,  per  doz.  4  o 
Hydrangea,  per  doz.  9  o 
Liliums, various,  doz.  12  o 
Marguerites,  per  doz.  6  o 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  4  o 
Palms  in  variety, each  2  6 
Pelargoniums  ...  doz.  6  o 
— scarlet . per  doz.  2  o 

Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


d.  s.  d. 
0 


5  o 

6  o 
12  o 


Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  3 
Asters,  doz.  bunches  3 
,,  French  „  „  9 

Bouvardias,  per  bun.  o 
Carnations,  1 2  blooms  10  20 
—  per  dozen  bunches  40  60 
Chrysanthemums, 

doz.  blooms  09  30 
Chrysanthemums. 

doz.  bunches  4  o  12  0 
Dahlia,  doz.  bunches  20  40 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  20  40 

Gardenias  12  blooms  16  40 
Gaillardia,  doz.  bun.  2 
Heliotropes,  1 2  sprays  o 
Lavender,  doz.  bun.  4 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  10  3 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  306 


s.  d. 

LiIiumsvar.,doz.blms.  1  o 
MaidenhairFem,i2bs.4  o 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  1  6 
Mignonette...  12  bun.  1  6 
Myosotis.  .doz.  bchs.  2  o 
Pansies,  doz.  bunches  1  o 
Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  o  4 
—  scarlet...  12  sprays  o  3 
Primula,  double,  bun.  o  6 
2  o  ,  Pyrethrum,  doz.  bchs.  2  o 
4  o  ;  Roses,  yellow,  dozen  2  o 
4  o  — mixed...  doz.  bchs.  1  6 

4  o  |  —  Red . doz.  bchs.  2  o 

40  —  Saffrano...per  doz.  0  6 
06  —  Tea . .  per  dozen  1  o 

5  o  Stephanotis,  dz.  spys, 


s.  d. 
60  o 
6  o 
24  o 
30  o 
12  o 
6  o 
21  o 
9  o 
4  o 

s.  d. 

2  o 
9  o 
4  o 

3  o 

4  o 

2  o 
o  9 

O  4 

I  o 
4  o 
4  o 

4  o 
6  o 
1  o 

3  o 


Sweet  Peas,  doz.  bhs.  1 
Tuberoses,  per  doz.  o 
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WEBBS 


FREE  BY 
POST 
OR  RAIL. 


FINEST 

SELECTED 

ROOTS. 


BULBS. 


FOR  GREENHOUSE  DECORATION. 

,  Price,  42s  Od 


B, 

„  282 

,,  ..  „  21s.  0d 

C, 

„  207 

. .  ,,  15s.  Od. 

D, 

„  134 

,,  . .  „  10s.  6d. 

1 ; 

E, 

„  96 

„  ..  „  7s.  6d 

1 1 

F, 

„  60 

„  . .  ,,  5s.  Od 

FOR  GARDEN  BEDS,  BORDERS,  k 


J 

Collection  M,  containing  2,923  Bulbs 


N, 

O, 

P, 

Q, 

R, 

S, 

T, 


1,909 
1,286 
680 
424 
315 
203 
114 

5  per  cent.  Discount  for  Cash 


Price,  105s.  Od 
63s.  Od 
42s.  Od 
21s.  Od 
15s.  Od 
10s.  6d 
7s.  6d 
5s.  Od 


WEBBS'  BULB  CATALOGUE,  beautifully  Illustrated, 
and  containing  complete  Cultural  Instructions,  Gratis  and 
Post  Free. 


Seedsmen  by  Royal  Warrants  to  H.M.  the  Queen 
and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE, 


To  those  about  to  Plant. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue 

of  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES,  CONIFERS,  EVERGREEN 
and  FLOWERING  SHRUBS.  RHODODENDRONS, 
ORNAMENTAL  and  FOREST  TREES,  CLEMATIS  and 
other  CLIMBING  PLANTS,  in  large  variety,  sent  free  on 
application  to 

GEO.  JACKMAN  &  SON,  Woking  Nursery, 

WOKING. 

ESTABLISHED  1S10.  AREA  150  ACRES. 

COME  AND  SEE 

The  most  remarkable  and  finest  display  of  Early-flowering 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

Ever  seen  in  this  country. 

Japanese  varieties  rivalling  the  best  of  those  that  bloom  in 
November. 


H.  a .  JONES 

Respectfully  invites  all  to  see  his  show,  which  is  now  open  and 
will  continue  so  until  the  middleof  November.  Admission  free. 

RYECROFT  NURSERY, 

HITHER  GREEN  LANE,  LEWISHAM,  S.E. 


SPECIAL 


CULTURE 

OF 


FRUIT  TREES  &  ROSES. 

A  Large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  &  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits  post  free  3 d. 
The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  post  free. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

The  Nurseries,  SA  W  BRIDGE  WORTH,  Herts. 


GARDEN. 

BULBS,  ROSES, 


&  c 


pOR  whatever  is  wanted,  mentioned  or 

A  not  in  these  columns,  please  to  write  immediately  to 
H.  CANNELL  &  SONS,  whose  Seed  and  Nursery  Stock 
is  very  complete  and  extensive,  and  where  nearly  everything 
for  the  garden  is  grown  and  supplied  in  large  quantities  in  the 
nnest  possible  condition,  at  the  lowest  prices,  consistent  with 
correctness  and  superior  character.  Never  has  there  been  such 
a  complete  Autumn  Catalogue  issued  of  everything  required  for 
the  garden  as  the  one  we  are  now  sending  post  free.  Neither 
has  there  ever  been  such  a  splendid  stock  of  best  varieties  of 
many  families  of  plants  necessary  to  keep  the  garden  in 
the  highest  state  of  perfection  as  we  are  now  soliciting  orders 
for.  Our  climate,  soil,  and  facilities  give  us  and  purchasers 
many  advantages,  and  we  ask  all  to  send  for  a  Catalogue. 


H.  CANNELL  &  SONS, 

SWANLEY,  KENT. 


SUTTON’S  BULBS 

GENUINE  ONLY  DIRECT  FROM  READING. 

Bulb  Orders  value  55.  and  upwards  Carriage  Free. 


ciatiii5 

CHOICE  AND  CELEBRATED 

HYACINTHS, 


50 


Choice  Named  Hyacinths 

In  25  sorts,  for  Cultivation  in  pots 
or  glasses.  Carriage  Free. 


30/- 


12 


Choice  Named  Hyacinths 

in  12  sorts,  for  Cultivation  in  pots 
or  glasses.  Carriage  Free. 


8; 


S2 


Fine  Named  Hyacinths 

in  12  sorts,  for  Cultivation  in  pots 
and  glasses.  Carriage  Free. 


6/- 


CARTERS'  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  containing  a 
beautifully  Coloured  Plate,  GRATIS  and  POST  FREE 
to  Customers.  _ 

Royal  Seedsmen  ey  Sealed  Warrants. 

237,238,  HIGH  HOLBORN.  LONDON, 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  90. 


Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  Oct  i?. — Bulb  sales  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  and 
Stevens'  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  13. — Bulb  sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 

Wednesday.  Oct.  14. — Autumn  Fruit  Show  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium.  Bulb  sales  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  and  Stevens’ 
Rooms. 

Thursday,  Oct.  15. — Annual  Dinner  of  the  United  Horti¬ 
cultural  Provident  &  Benefit  Society  at  the  Cannon  Street 
Hotel  at  5.30  p.m.  Bulb  sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 

Friday,  Oct.  16. — Orchid  sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 

Saturday,  Oct.  17. — Bulb  sales  at  Protheroe  &  Morris 
and  Stevens’  Rooms. 


Cfjif  d;1in;ilci|il|t!  liWltl, 

Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY ,  OCTOBER  10th,  1891. 


foNiFER/E. — It  was  once  complained  that 
gardeners  and  planters  were  all  going 
mad  on  Conifers,  and  without  doubt  there 
was  a  phase  in  tree  planting  which  partook 
somewhat  of  Coniferse  mania,  for  no  place 
was  held  to  be  correctly  a  garden  without 
its  Pinetum.  The  fever  even  extended  to 
little  plots  which  front  our  surburban 
villas  and  cottages,  and  with  the  present 
ludicrous  results  that  a  big  Wellingtonia, 
or  an  Araucaria,  or  a  Deodar  fills  all  the 
allotted  space,  darkens  the  villa  windows, 
and  presents  to  the  occupier  all  the  troubles 
incidental  to  White  Elephants. 

We  have  happily  got  past  all  that  sort 
of  craze,  and  Conifers  now  are  planted 
moderately,  wisely  and  with  judgment. 
Still  farther,  since  the  time  of  the  craze  we 
have  had  some  experience  of  Conifers,  and 
have  found  that  many  of  those  then  in  such 
high  favour  have  not,  with  increasing  age, 
proved  to  be  all  that  could  be  desired  for 
our  climate,  whilst  not  a  few  seem  to  pre¬ 
sent  far  more  favourable  aspects.  Practi¬ 
cally,  all  forms  of  Conifers  seem  to  be  best 
with  us  when  young.  In  age,  many  become 
thin  and  uneven,  and  lose  much  of  their 
earlier  grace  and  beauty.  In  some  soils 
and  localities,  the  coarsest  of  growers 
retain  all  their  pristine  charms,  but  that 
is  not  the  rule.  The  Conifer  Exhibition 


and  Conference  held  this  week  at  Chiswick, 
will  doubtless  help  to  give  to  some  of  the 
newer  and  less  known  varieties  wider 
popularity,  and  in  many  of  them  there  is 
indeed  great  beaut}'  as  well  as  of  novelty. 

Planted  singly,  Conifers  wear  a  funereal 
aspect.  Planted  in  clumps,  the  outline  or 
natural  contour  of  the  trees  is  spoiled  in 
the  crowding.  Very  great  skill  is  required 
in  order  to  plant  Conifers  so  that  the 
dangers  referred  to  may  be  avoided.  When 
gracefully  intermixed  with  shrubs  or 
deciduous  trees,  Conifers  can  he  made  to 
assume  a  very  pleasing  form.  In  no  case 
can  they  be  worse  employed  than  in  form¬ 
ing  Avenues  so  called,  or  in  dotting  them 
like  so  many  pepper  boxes  with  mathe¬ 
matical  exactness  on  lawns. 


|||ctober  Fruit  Shows. — The  month  of 
'  October  is  not  as  a  rule  prolific  in 
exhibitions  of  any  sort,  and  therefore  we 
may  hail  with  satisfaction  the  few  recently 
advertised.  The  principal  one  in  the 
South  is  that  which  is  being  held  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  the  last  three  days  of 
the  present  week.  There  are  to  be  seen  very 
fine  collections  of  hardy  fruits,  mostly 
Apples  and  Pears,  of  which  the  October 
Show  at  the  Palace  is  exceedingly  well 
supplied,  as  also  of  the  very  finest  samples 
the  country  can  produce. 

Vegetables,  too,  at  the  Palace,  will  form 
interesting  subjects  for  competition,  and 
although  there  will  perhaps  be  not  so 
much  that  is  of  a  very  attractive  order  as 
compared  with  .Flower  Shows,  yet  to  all 
genuine  gardeners  the  exhibits  will  be  of 
exceeding  interest. 

Last  year  the  interest  in  hardy  fruits 
centered  round  the  Fruiterers'  Company 
in  the  City  of  London.  This  year  that 
particular  interest  is  transferred  to  Man¬ 
chester,  for  Cotonopolis  is  to  have  its 
Conference  and  Exhibition  on  the  20th, 
and  three  following  days,  that  most  active, 
energetic  and  representative  body,  the 
Botanical  Society  of  that  City  doing  so 
well  that  which,  unhappily,  it  seems  to  be 
hardly  any  one’s  business  to  do  in  London. 

We  very  cordially  wish  the  Manchester 
Exhibition  all  success,  and  trust  that  the 
papers  read  at  the  Conference  will  not 
tread  over  already  very  hard  beaten 
ground,  but  will  present  something  that 
is  in  relation  to  hardy  fruit  culture,  both 
new  and  interesting.  Next  week  there 
will  be  a  good  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Exhibi¬ 
tion  at  the  Westminster  Aquarium,  and 
which  will  no  doubt  prove  a  great  attrac¬ 
tion  to  Londoners. 


^.ur  Potato  Crop. — It  is  satisfactory  to 
learn,  on  conclusive  evidence,  that 
there  is,  in  spite  of  some  bad  reports 
locally,  here  and  there,  every  prospect,  if 
not  assurance,  that  we  shall  have  an 
abundant  Potato  Crop.  Especially  does 
this  assurance  apply  to  the  Northern 
districts,  from  whence,  later  in  the  winter, 
our  large  urban  populations  so  materially 
draw  their  Potato  supplies.  Already,  in¬ 
deed,  has  the  nature  of  the  crop  been 
made  manifest  in  the  low  prices  at  which 
Potatos  are  offered;  indeed,  when  the  poor 
can  purchase  good  tubers  at  -id.  per  lb., 
and  those  who  have  greater  means  at  from 
2s.  to  2s.  6d.  per  bushel  of  56  lbs.,  it  is 
evident  that  no  one  can  complain,  if  the 
sample  be  a  sound  one. 

Still  further  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
wheat  to  go  upwards  in  price  a  few  weeks 
since,  when  it  was  thought  disease  was 
rife  in  the  tubers,  has  been  by  later  reports 
checked,  so  that  bread  and  Potatos  it  is 
now  certain,  will  be  plentiful  and  cheap 
all  the  winter.  We  have  of  late  become 
so  accustomed  to  a  plentiful  supply  of 


so 
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Potatos  from  home  sources,  that  it  is  very 
difficult  indeed  to  create  a  panic  respecting 
the  supply  of  this  important  vegetable. 
Still  it  is  evident  that  it  is  a  vegetable  of 
such  prime  importance,  is  indeed  as  a-n 
arcticle  of  food  for  the  masses,  one  of  such 
first-rate  value,  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
regard  the  crop  when  disease  prevails  with 
other  than  the  gravest  concern. 

Happily,  raisers  of  new  varieties  of 
Potatos  have  succeeded  in  setting  up  a 
barrier  to  the  progress  of  the  disease  which 
has  saved  our  crops  to  us  fully.  We  hear 
of  Potato  Fungus  Antidotes,  and  believe 
that  they  are  in  some  respect  efficacious. 
Still  we  have  even  with  the  disease  such  a 
wealth  of  tubers,  that  it  seems  hardly 
worth  while  to  trouble  much  about  Anti¬ 
dotes.  Growers  lind  prices  now  so  low 
that  it  is  difficult  to  meet  the  cost  of  any 
ameliorative  efforts  in  Potato  cultivation. 


un flowers.  —  Whilst  we  laughed  heart¬ 
ily  over  the  sesthetic  craze,  which  a 
few  years  ago  made  the  annual  Sunflower 
its  floral  diety,  vTe  acknowledge  gratefully 
the  benefit  which  has  accrued  to  autumn 
flower  gardening,  by  the  bringing  into 
popularity  of  all  those  numerous  and  varied 
forms  of  the  perennial  Sunflower,  which 
now  are  found  blooming  profusely  on  every 
hand.  The  Exhibition  of  Sunflowers  on 
Tuesday  last,  and  following  days,  in  the 
gardens  at  Chiswick,  and  to  which  more 
detailed  reference  is  made  elsewhere, 
serves  to  show  how  large  is  the  family  of 
the  Helianthus,  how  useful  an  one  it  is  in 
garden  decoration,  and  how  in  thus  being 
brought  into  notice,  it  has  manifested  a 
much  greater  fecundity  than  the  most 
devout  admirers  of  Sunflowers  a  few  years 
since  imagined. 

We  have  Sunflowers  now  both  single 
and  double,  large  and  small,  tall  and 
dwarf,  hardy  and  tender,  or  annual,  but 
with  one  defect,  if  vTe  can  so  regard  it,  and 
that  is  a  deficiency  of  variety  in  colour,  as 
yellow  in  some  shade  or  other  forms  the 
normal  hue  of  all  the  family.  Still  we 
will  not  cavil  because  such  is  the  case,  as 
some  other  families  are  more  profuse  in 
colouration.  Few,  however,  for  the  time 
of  year,  give  us  more  effective  decorative 
plants.  We  find  Sunflowers  annual  and 
perennial,  but  the  latter  especially  in 
almost  every  carden.  The  huge  black 
centred  blooms  of  Helianthus  annuus  are 
rather  too  big  and  coarse  to  gratify  all 
tastes,  and  ours  with  many  others. 

It  has  been  a  pleasant  thing  to  find  how 
the  smaller  and  many  flowered  perennial 
forms  have  ousted  the  old  giant  annual 
variety,  and  in  place  thereof  has  given  us 
a  wealth  of  really  beautiful  flowers  suitable 
for  cutting,  and  specially  for  all  domestic 
decorative  purposes.  Amongst  the  families 
which  have  found  prosperity  arising  from 
the  growing  taste  for  hardy  plants  none 
have  thriven  better  than  the  Sunflowers. 


%*  We  have  to  claim  the  indulgence  of  our  readers  for  the 
non-appearance  of  any  illustrations  in  this  number,  - 
our  artist  having  failed  us  at  the  last  moment. 

Mr  H  A.  Needs  has  resigned  the  post  he  has  so 
ably  filled  as  secretary  of  the  Kent  County  Chrysan- 
hemum  Society  since  its  formation,  and  is  succeeded 
by  Mr.  E.  A.  Searle,  Vale  House,  Park  Road, 
Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

What  is  a  Hardy  Perennial  ? — We  are  requested 
by  a  “  Lover  of  Hardy  Flowers,"  who  was  present 
at  the  exhibition  at  Chiswick  on  Tuesday,  to  allow 
him  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Floral  Committee  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  if  he  will  be  so  good 
as  to  give  his  definition  of  a  hardy  perennial. 

National  Florists’  Societies.  - —  The  annual 
general  meeting  of  the  National  Auricula  and  Primula 
Society  (Southern  section)  and  National  Carnation 
and  Picotee  Society  (Southern  section)  will  be  held 


in  the  room  of  the  Horticultural  Club,  at  the  Hotel 
Windsor,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  at  4.30  p.m.  on 
Tuesday,  October  27th. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Coppin,  foreman  at  High  Cross,  Fram- 
field,  Sussex,  has  been  engaged  as  -  gardener  to 
C.  E.  Lambert,  Esq.,  Effingham  House,  Leather- 
head. 

Chimonanthus  Grandiflora. — This,  the  large- 
flowered  and  scarce  species,  which  blooms  abun¬ 
dantly  every  Christmas  for  the  last  fifteen  years, 
and  which  emits  a  fragrant,  narcissus-like  perfume, 
and  is  therefore  most  acceptable  for  cutting  for 
table  decoration  at  that  season  of  the  year,  is  now 
ripening  seed  for  the  first  time  in  the  garden  of 
W.  E.  Gumbleton,  Esq.,  Belgrove,  Queenstown, 
County  Cork.  Mr.  Gumbleton  has  a  huge  bush  of 
it  in  one  of  the  corners  of  the  wall  of  his  kitchen 
garden.  It  is  ten  feet  high  and  as  many  through. 
The  seeding  of  this  fine  sweet-scented  shrub  is  one 
of  those  occurrences  which  marks  a  record  in  horti¬ 
cultural  matters. 

Mr.  F.  Simmonds,  formerly  gardener  at  Long 
Ditton  Hill,  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  to  Sir 
Lydston  Newman,  Bart.,  Mainhead  Park,  Devon. 

Ealing  and  District  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement 

Society. — The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  society 
was  held  on  the  29th  ult.,  when  the  officers  for  the 
ensuing  session  were  elected.  The  chairman  stated 
that  the  membership  had  risen  from  90  to  120 
during  the  previous  year,  which  in  itself  was  a  good 
indication  that  the  society  is  in  a  flourishing  and 
progressive  state.  Some  prizes  are  again  offered  in 
competition  amongst  the  members  for  essays  on 
"The  Utilization  of  Open  Public  Spaces,"  and  on 
“  Hardy  Border  Flowers."  In  order  to  encourage 
under  gardeners,  prizes  are  offered  for  "  The  Best 
Plan  of  a  Kitchen  Garden  of  One  Acre  in  Extent, 
Planted  for  the  Year  and  Showing  the  Rotation  of 
Cropping."  It  is  to  be  drawn  to  the  scale  of  1  in.  to 
a  foot.  There  will  also  be  a  competition  on  the  27th 
inst.  amongst  the  members,  "  For  the  Decoration  of 
the  Dinner  Table  for  Twelve  Persons.” 

A  Hardy  Moth. — It  is  frequently  remarked  that 
a  severe  winter  kills  insects,  but  many  of  our  British 
kinds  including  Moths  seem  to  defy  any  amount  of 
cold.  The  Silver  Y  moth  (Plusia  Gamma)  is  a  case 
in  point.  The  perfect  insect  commences  to  hatch 
out  from  the  chrysalis  in  June,  and  continues  up  till 
October,  while  instances  of  it  have  been  known  to 
occur  in  December.  Another  proof  of  its  hardiness 
is  its  wide  distribution.  It  not  only  occurs  all  over 
Britain  but  also  on  the  continents  of  Europe,  Africa, 
Asia  and  America,  from  Abyssinia  to  Greenland,  and 
eastward  it  is  believed  to  the  confines  of  China.  Its 
omnivorous  propensities  no  doubt  serve  it  in  good 
stead  as  it  never  fails  to  find  food,  even  if  driven  to 
feed  up6n  grass.  All  kinds  of  low  herbs  prove 
agreeable  to  it,  whether  the  weeds  of  waste  places  or 
the  choice  vegetables  of  cultivated  and  well  tended 
gardens.  There  are  records  against  the  caterpillars 
of  this  moth,  of  serious  damage  to  garden  crops,  at 
different  times  for  a  period  extending  back  more  than 
150  years. 

Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’  Association. — At  a 
meeting  of  gardeners  and  others  interested  in  horti¬ 
culture,  held  on  the  5th  inst.,  in  the  City  Guildhall, 
Exeter,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  establish  a 
Mutual  Improvement  Association  in  the  city,  and  an 
influential  committee  was  formed  to  carry  out  the 
programme  laid  down,  with  Mr.  A.  Hope  (Messrs.  R. 
Veitch  &  Sons)  and  Mr.  T.  Bartlett  as  honorary  secre¬ 
taries.  It  was  also  decided  that  the  subscription  from 
head  gardeners  should  be  2 s.  6 d.  per  annum,  under 
gardeners  is.  6 d.  per  annum,  and  hon.  members  5s.  per 
annum  and  upwards.  It  was  resolved  to  hold  the 
meetings  fortnightly,  on  Wednesday  evenings,  during 
the  winter  months  at  8  o'clock,  the  place  of  meeting 
to  be  left  for  the  committee  to  arrange. 

 .  ♦  
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Pea,  Daniels’  Matchless  Marrow. 

For  the  last  crop  of  Peas  I  sow  the  above-named 
variety  in  the  last  week  in  June,  and  it  comes  into 
bearing  during  September,  extending  into  October. 
It  is  the  best  late  sort  I  know,  growing  about  4  ft. 
in  height.  It  is  a  good  cropper,  the  pods  are  large 
and  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  well  filled.  Peas  to 
go  with  the  Michaelmas  Green  Goose  are  a  desidera¬ 


tum,  and  this  is  the  variety  to  give  the  supply.  The 
gales  we  had  during  August  blew  them  about  very 
much,  but  still  they  produce  their  crop,  and  are 
most  serviceable. — T.  W. 


NOTES  FROM 

COVENTRY. 

When  in  Coventry  the  other  day  I  called  to  see  the 
plants  owned  by  Mr.  Marriott,  which  are  now  well 
known  and  which  have  been  greatly  admired  by 
thousands  at  various  exhibitions  this  season.  Mr. 
Finch,  to  whom  the  credit  is  due  of  growing  these 
magnificent  specimens,  is  one  of  the  very  few'  who 
have  beaten  the  much-respected  Cheltenham  Cham¬ 
pion  Cypher,  and  it  is  well  known  that  any  man  who 
can  lower  his  colours  must  have  good  plants  to  do  it. 
I  found  Mr.  Finch  hard  at  work  arranging  his  two 
Chrysanthemum  houses,  full  of  magnificently  grown 
plants,  which  will  give  a  grand  show'  later  on  when 
the  dull  winter  days  are  with  us.  I  found  most  of 
his  specimen  plants  in  their  winter  quarters.  The 
fine  specimen  Ericas  were  just  housed.  I  alwaj's 
enjoy  the  sight  of  a  good  hard  wooded  plant  whether 
in  or  out  of  flower,  and  here  I  could  feast  my  eves 
on  many  old  favourites  all  in  the  best  of  health  and 
condition.  Allamandas,  Dipladenias,  Ixoras,  etc., 
are  just  past.  Whilst  mentioning  these  let  me  com¬ 
mend  to  those  who  have  not  seen  it,  I.xora  Duffii,  or 
as  it  should  properly  be  called  I.xora  macrothyrsa. 
The  splendid  specimen  recently  shown  by  Mr. 
Finch  called  forth  many  expressions  of  admiration. 
It  is  one  of  the  finest  of  stove  flowering  plants  for 
exhibition  purposes,  its  immense  trusses  of  scarlet 
flowers  being  most  attractive.  The  specimen  recently 
shown  by  him  at  the  International  at  Edinburgh 
w'as  awarded  the  highest  honours  for  the  best 
flowering  specimen  in  the  show',  and  well  it  deserved 
it.  The  various  specimen  Palms,  Crotons,  etc.,  had 
been  housed  in  their  w'inter  quarters.  A  great  many 
plants,  and  Mr.  Marriott’s  included,  suffered  most 
severely  at  Edinburgh,  no  doubt  the  dr)-  heat  and 
the  gas  being  the  cause  of  it.  I  have  had  many 
complaints  on  this  head.  Mr.  Marriott  has  also  a 
fine  lot  of  Ferns  and  Orchids,  and  all  are  being  well 
cared  for  by  Mr.  Finch. 

Visitors  to  Coventry,  interested  in  horticulture, 
might  do  worse  than  drop  into  the  famous  establish¬ 
ment  of  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Son,  who  have  gained  a 
world-renowned  reputation  for  their  bouquets,  floral 
designs,  etc.  A  great  many  houses  are  devoted  to 
the  culture  of  flowers  that  are  useful  for  decorative 
art.  Bouvardias,  White  Primulas,  Chrysanthemums, 
Azaleas,  Camellias,  Odontoglossums,  and  that  indis¬ 
pensable  plant,  Adiantum  cuneatum,  are  grown  in 
great  quantities,  but  still  the  Messrs.  Perkins  have 
to  buy  enormous  quantities  to  meet  their  require¬ 
ments.  From  sixteen  to  twenty  young  ladies  are 
engaged  in  making  up  the  floral  works  of  art,  and  the 
nimble  way  in  which  they  handle  the  flowers  shows 
that  they  are  no  nov-ices  at  the  work  Hundreds  of 
button-hole  sprays  and  bouquets  are  made  here 
every  week,  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  sale  in  Birmingham  Market  for  these 
is  also  very  great,  and  the  stand  of  this  firm  is 
always  worth  going  to  see.  The  Messrs.  Perkins 
have  been  most  successful  this  season  at  the  various 
exhibitions,  having  won  upwards  of  100  first 
prizes  for  floral  designs  alone,  in  many  instances,  in 
very  strong  competitions.  They  also  grow'  great 
quantities  of  Roses,  and  have  figured  very  con¬ 
spicuously  at  many  of  the  leading  shows  in  the 
classes  for  the  Queen  of  flow’ers. — Rusticus. 


Hotes. 

Apple  New  Haw'thornden. 

There  are  two  very  distinct  varieties  of  Apple  in 
cultivation  competing  for  the  title  of  New  Hawthorn- 
den.  Whether  they  have  originated  from  the  same 
tree  or  not,  there  is  evidently  great  similarity  in  the 
foliage,  habit  and  growth  of  the  tree,  although  the 
fruit  is  very  distinct.  The  most  generally  recognised 
form  is  a  large  flattened  fruit  of  a  pale  green,  or  with 
a  large  bronzy-red  patch  on  the  exposed  side  ;  occa¬ 
sionally  this  bright  hue  extends  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  surface  according  to  the  locality  in  which  the 
fruit  has  been  grown  and  the  exposure  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  fruits.  Large  as  this  form  is  there,  is  a  larger 
enjoying  the  same  name.  Both  may  be  seen  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chis- 
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wick.  The  other  is  a  conical  Apple,  and  the  largest 
in  the  fruit  room.  It  is  more  or  less  angled, 
especially  round  the  eye,  and  is  pale  green,  some¬ 
times  having  a  red  side  and  thinly  dotted  with  russet 
on  the  sunny  exposure. 

Pear  Fondante  d’Automne. 

The  fruit  of  this  variety  varies  greatly  in  size  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  age  and  vigour  of  the  tree.  It  is  top¬ 
shaped,  very  broad  in  proportion  to  its  length, 
slightly  uneven  on  the  surface,  but  smooth  and  pale 
green,  slightly  mottled  with  russet.  It  has  nothing 
special  in  the  way  of  colour  to  recommend  it,  except 
a  flush  of  brownish-red  on  the  exposed  side.  The 
flesh  is  white,  crisp  and  juicy  in  the  early  stages 
of  ripening,  but  soon  becomes  melting,  sweet  and 
sugary,  although  not  strongly  aromatic.  Some 
allowance  must,  however,  be  made  for  the  flavour 
of  Pears  this  year  owing  to  the  amount  of  rain  and 
the  want  of  sunshine  so  necessary  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  high-quality  fruit.  The  crop  at  Devonhurst, 
Chiswick,  has  been  unusually  heavy,  for  the  branches, 
which  were  nearly  upright  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  were  borne  down  into  a  drooping  position 
with  the  weight  of  the  fruit. 

Apples  for  Town  Gardens. 

Those  who  live  in  and  close  to  large  towns  such  as 
Manchester,  Wolverhampton,  and  Birmingham  are 
more  anxious  to  grow  a  few  fruits  than  those  who 
live  in  much  more  favoured  districts,  and  to  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  best  kinds  to  cultivate  under  un¬ 
favourable  conditions  is  a  decided  gain.  I  have  had 
many  years  of  experience  of  large  manufacturing 
towns,  and  know  how  frequently  we  find  in  these 
town  gardens  and  allotments  varieties  which  rarely 
produce  fruit,  just  because  when  the  cultivator  has 
no  knowledge  of  varieties,  one  sort  must  be  as  good 
as  another  in  his  estimation.  Looking  over  a 
suburban  garden  in  Birmingham  the  other  day,  I 
noticed  good  crops  on  pyramidal  trees  of  Cellini 
Pippin,  Echlinville,  and  Lord  SufAeld,  but  the 
cultivator  is  a  first-class  hand  at  managing  fruit 
trees,  and  keeps  them  closely  thinned  of  young  growth 
from  June  onwards,  so  that  plenty  of  light  and  air  is 
admitted,  and  the  fruit  spurs  are  well  plumped  up. 

In  Messrs.  Pope  &  Sons’  Nurseries  at  King’s 
Norton,  a  very  excellent  and  very  old  variety  of 
Apple,  the  Red  Astrachan,  may  now  be  seen  in  its 
best  character,  fruit  of  good  size  and  well  coloured, 
and  of  excellent  flavour,  and  it  is  a  good  and  pretty 
certain  cropper.  Worcester  Pearmain  and  Lane's 
Prince  Albert  also  crop  so  well  here,  and  the  fruit 
of  both  kinds  hang  firmly  on  the  trees,  and  are  both 
certain  croppers.  Prince  Albert  has  been  grown 
here  for  quite  twenty  years,  and  is  very  much 
esteemed  for  its  excellent  quality  and  is  such  a  good 
cropper.  Here  then  are  six  good  cottage  garden 
varieties,  suitable  for  smoky  town  suburban 
gardens,  where  fruit  growing  is  a  very  different  matter 
to  what  can  be  done  in  more  bright  and  genial 
districts.— IK.  D. 


PLANT  STEMS. 

The  stems  of  plants,  although  not  so  important  as 
roots,  leaves,  and  flowers,  are  nevertheless  very 
necessary  to  vegetable  organisms,  as  they  form,  as  it 
were,  the  framework  which  sustains  the  whole 
structure  of  the  plants,  and  at  the  same  time  serve  as 
channels  of  communication  between  the  various 
parts.  So  far  as  use  to  mankind  is  concerned",  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  second  only  to  the  seed  organs  which 
form  so  large  a  proportion  of  human  food.  Wood 
and  the  various  fibres  used  for  manufacturing  pur¬ 
poses  got  from  the  stems  of  plants  are  hardly  less 
necessary  for  life  and  comfort  than  the  staff  of  life 
itself. 

Stems  arise  very  early  in  ,the~growth  of  the  infant 
plants,  as  they  make  their  appearance  immediately 
after  the  rootlets  shoot  forth  from  the  germinating 
seeds,  and,  turning  upwards,  force  their  way  through 
the  soil  towards  the  air  and  light  above.  All  stems, 
however,  do  not  rise  above  the  ground,  but  many  of 
them  remain  buried  more  or  less  completely  in  the 
earth.  Thus  Tubers,  like  Potatos  and  Artichokes, 
are  really  fleshy  enlargements  of  underground  stems. 
There  are  also  stems  which,  although  they  reach  the 
surface,  do  not  rise  perpendicularly  above  it,  but 
spread  out  horizontally,  and  send  down  roots  at 
various  points,  and  in  this  way  virtually  give  rise  to 
new  growths.  A  well-known  example  of  this  is 
found  in  the  Strawberry,  which  sends  out  runners, 
and  spreads  in  this  manner.  Then  again  in  some 


cases  the  main  stem  rises  straight  into  the  air, 
but  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground  side  branches 
grow  out  through  the  earth,  and  send  forth  roots  at 
different  parts,  which  may  become  the  starting 
points  of  separate  plants.  Advantage  of  these 
peculiarities  of  stem  growth  is  often  taken  to  pro¬ 
pagate  plants  which  exhibit  them.  Generally, 
however,  stems  rise  upwards,  carrying  the  leaves 
and  flowers  to  the  light  and  air  so  necessary  for 
vegetable  life. 

Underground  stems  are  frequently  mistaken  for 
roots,  but  in  reality  they  are  quite  distinct  from 
these  organs.  One  distinguishing  feature  of  stems  is 
their  capacity  of  budding,' a  capacity  which  roots  do 
not  possess.  Stems,  in  fact,  proceed  from  buds,  and 
during  growth  are  terminated  at  their  growing  points 
by  a  bud,  which  lengthens  out  something  after  the 
manner  of  a  drawn-out  telescope  into  stem,  and 
leaves  placed  at  regular  intervals. 

The  structure  of  the  stems  of  the  higher  orders  of 
plants  is  in  general  very  complicated,  but  the  base 
or  fundamental  form  out  of  which  it  is  all  built  is 
found,  like  that  of  every  other  part  of  living 
organisms,  in  the  protoplasmic  cell  or  drop  of  proto¬ 
plasm,  surrounded  by  a  wall  or  covering  of  more 
solid  material.  In  the  first  place,  a  number  of  these 
cells,  not  differing  one  from  the  other  in  any  special 
manner,  cohere  or  join  together  to  form  the  more  or 
less  cylindrical  stalk.  The  cells  on  the  outside  of 
this  elementary  stem]  get  somewhat  hardened  and 
flattened  to  form  a  sort  of  skin  or  epidermis.  The 
early  stems  and  the  newly-formed  parts  of  those 
which  are  mature  are  formed  of  little  else  than  these 
masses  of  little  cells  joined  together,  or  cellular 
tissue,  as  it  is  called.  In  some  of  the  lower  orders 
of  vegetable  life — such  as  mushrooms  and  others  of 
a  like  nature — the  stems  never  reach  beyond  the 
rudimentary  stage  of  cellular  tissue,  but  in  the 
higher  orders  changes  in  the  tissue  speedily  make 
their  appearance.  Tubes  or  ducts  are  formed  by  the 
union  of  cells  in  long  rows,  and  the  'absorption  of 
that  part  of  the  wall  or  cover  which  [divides  one 
cell  in  these  rows  from  another.  These]  tubes  form 
bundles,  which  are  known  as  vascular  bundles  or 
tissue.  Other  cells  become  elongated,  and  inter¬ 
weave  with  one  another  so  as  to  form  fibrous 
material,  like  flax,  hemp,  &c.  Then  again  cells  of 
somewhat  the  same  shape  have  their  walls  thickened 
by  deposits  of  hard  material  and  form  wood.  In 
some  of  the  lower  forms  of  plants  the  stem  is  formed 
somewhat  simply,  the  vascular  bundles  being  deve¬ 
loped  at  once,  so  that  no  further  thickening  takes 
place,  but  growth  is  confined  to  the  summit,  and 
hence  they  have  been  named  summit  growers. 

In  the  flowering  plants,  howrever,  a  more  compli¬ 
cated  process  is  gone  through,  by  which  the  stem  is 
thickened  and  hardened  as  well  as  elongated.  These 
plants  have  been  generally  divided  into  two  great 
classes,  viz.,  those  which  grow  towards  the  centre 
and,  as  it  were,  force  the  circumference  out¬ 
wards,  and  those  which  grow  by  continual  additions 
to  the  outside.  The  distinction,  however,  is  not 
very  clearly  defined,  but  it  serves  to  mark  an  un¬ 
doubted  difference  in  the  mode  of  stem  growth.  In 
the  inward-growing  stems  the  vascular  bundles 
appear  first  somewhat  irregularly  scattered  through 
the  cellular  tissue,  but  are  in  greater  numbers  to¬ 
wards  the  outside  or  circumference.  As  the  plant 
grows  older  those  bundles  increase  towards  the 
centre  and  gradually  displace  the  ordinary  cellular 
tissue.  In  some  cases  the  stem  becomes  so  densely 
packed  with  hardened  bundles  that  further  growth  is 
impossible,  and  the  plant  dies  ;  or  it  may  be  that  the 
circumference  gets  so  hardened  that  expansion  is 
stopped,  and  increase  can  only  take  place  in  length. 
This  occurs  in  such  woody  plants  as  the  palms. 
When  one  of  these  vascular  bundles  is  minutely 
examined  by  cutting  it  down  the  middle,  so  that  its 
various  parts  are  exposed  to  inspection,  it  is  seen  to 
possess  a  definite  arrangement  of  differently-shaped 
cells  and  fibres.  On  the  outside  there  are  first  the 
ordinary  cells,  composing  the  cellular  tissue.  Next 
to  them  is  a  number  of  narrow  elongated  cells,  shaped 
somewhat  like  a  spindle,  being  broad  at  the  middle 
and  becoming  narrow  at  each  end.  These  are  inter¬ 
laced  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  stringy  or  fibrous  tissue. 
Then  there  is  a  number  of  fine  cylindrical  cells  where 
growth  takes  place.  Succeeding  these  are  many  long 
tubes  or  ducts,  and  last  of  all  a  number  of  cells 
similar  in  shape  to  those  which  formed  the 
fibrous  tissue,  but  generally  of  a  harder  and 
firmer  nature,  which  are  known  as  wood  fibre. 


When  the  vascular  bundle  reaches  maturity 
growth  ceases,  and  the  fine  cylindrical  growing 
cells  disappear.  In  plants  of  this  class,  then,  the 
growth  of  the  stem  may  be  considered  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  the  following  manner.  There  is  formed 
first  the  more  or  less  cylindrical  stalks,  composed 
entirely  of  cellular  tissue  surrounded  by  a  skin  or 
epidermis.  In  the  interior  there  speedily  develop 
bundles  of  fibrous  matter  such  as  those  described. 
Those  bundles  at  first  are  scattered  irregularly 
through  the  stem,  but  in  greater  profusion  towards 
the  circumference.  New  bundles  arise,  grow,  and 
increase  in  number  towards  the  centre,  until  the 
stem  is  more  or  less  filled  with  them,  when  it 
becomes  hard  and  woody.  Of  course  there  are 
great  differences  as  to  the  degree  of  rigidity  which  is 
ultimately  attained,  but  the  general  process  is  as 
described.  Palms,  Sugar  Cane,  the  Grasses,  Cereals. 
&c.,  belong  to  this  class. 

In  the  second  class,  or  those  which  grow  outwards 
from  the  centre,  the  phenomena  exhibited  are  some¬ 
what  different.  There  are  present  generally  the 
same  elements,  viz.,  tissue  made  up  of  simple  cells 
and  vascular  bundles  composed  of  the  variously 
altered  cells  already  described,  but  the  arrangement 
is  on  a  different  plan.  The  vascular  bundles 
make  their  appearance  just  inside  the  out¬ 
side  covering  or  rind,  and  are  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a  ring.  At  first  they  are  separate  from  one 
another,  but  in  process  of  growth  close  up  so  as  to 
make  a  complete  ring  round  the  central  cells  which 
form  the  pith  or  soft  central  part  of  the  stem.  When 
new  rings  appear  they  are  always  placed  outside  the 
old  ones,  and  in  hard  stems  are  very  close  together, 
and  are  mainly  of  a  woody  nature.  These  rings 
are  clearly  seen  in  the  trunks  of  ordinary  trees  when 
sawn  across.  The  circular  arrangement  of  vascular 
tissue  can  be  seen  also  by  cutting  a  Potato  across 
near  the  stem  end.  The  pith  or  central  simple  cells 
is  usually  juicy  in  young  plants,  but  often  dries 
up  in  older  plants  altogether,  and  sometimes 
disappears,  leaving  a  hollow  space. — The  Scotsman. 

COMING  CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUM  SHOWS. 

Nov.  3. — Brighton  (2  days). — Kent  County  (2  days). 

— Southampton. — Pembroke.  — Watford 
(2  days). — Wells,  Somerset  (2  days). — 
Finchley  (2  days). 

,,  4. — Ascot. —  Ealing.  —  Cornwall  (3  days). — 

Dalston  (2  days). — Sittingbourne  (2 
days). 

,,  5. — Highgate  (2  days). — Camberwell  and 

Peckham  (2  days). — Grimsby  (2  days). — 
Stroud  (2  days). — Tottenham  (2  days). 

,.  6. — Crystal  Palace  (2  days). — Bradford  (2 

days). 

,,  7. — Crewe. 

,,  9. — St.  Neotts. — Truro  (2  days). 

,,  10. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  at  the 
Westminster  Aquarium  (3  days). — East¬ 
bourne  (2  days).. — Kingston  and  Sur¬ 
biton  (2  days). — Sevenoaks  and  West 
Kent  (2  days). — South  London  (2  days). 

,,  11. — Bath  (2  days). — Reading  (2  days). — 
Bournemouth  (2  days). — Faversham  (2 
days). — Southend  (2  days). — Guildford 
(2  days). — Southgate  (2  days). — Chelms¬ 
ford. — Lewes  (2  days). — Croydon  (2 
days). — Lindfi  .Id  (2  days). — Dartford  (2 
days). — Market  Harborough  (2  days). 

,,  12. — Barnsley  (2  days). — Cranbrook  I2  days). 

— Dawlish. — Hornsey  (2  days). — Isle  of 
Sheppey  (2  days). — Westerham. — Win¬ 
chester  (2  days). — Wimbledon  (2  days). 

,,  13. — Cheshunt  (2  days).— Derby  (2  days). 

— Eccles  and  Patricroft  (2  days). — Hayes. 
— Devon  and  Exeter. — Nottingham  (2 
days). — Reigate. — Tooting  (2  days). 

,,  14. — Bacup. 

,,  17. — Oxford. — Hartlepool  (2  days). 

,,  18. — Hull  (2  days). — York  (3  days). — Cardiff 
(2  days). 

,,  19. — Bristol  (2  days). — Crediton,  Devon. — Nor¬ 

folk  and  Norwich  (2  days). — Scottish 
Horticultural  Association,  Edinburgh 
(3  days). 

,,  20. — Bolton  and  District  (2  days). 

,,  21. — Batley,  Yorkshire. 

,,  24. — Hampstead. 

[The  Editor  will  be  greatly  obliged  to  Secretaries 
for  addition  or  corrections  to  the  above  list ) 
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Dwarf  Striped  French  Marigolds. 

Mr.  James  Percival,  Smithy  Bridge,  Rochdale,  has 
sent  for  inspection  a  box  of  blooms  of  Dwarf  French 
Marigolds,  which,  a  fairly  good  strain  when  it  first 
came  into  his  hands,  has  been  greatly  improved  by 
him  by  reason  of  careful  selection,  both  in  habit  and 
quality  of  the  bloom.  The  flowers  sent  certainly  show 
a  very  fine  strain,  symmetrical,  fully  double  and  hand¬ 
somely  striped,  and  Mr.  Percival  states  the  plants 
are  only  about  a  foot  in  height.  By  selecting  from 
the  most  perfect  flowers  during  the  past  seven  or 
eight  years  he  has  brought  the  strain  to  this  high 
state  of  perfection  ,  and  what  he  has  accomplished  is 
illustrative  of  what  may  be  done  by  anyone  who, 
taking  a  particular  flower  in  hand,  will  resolutely  set 
about  perfecting  it.  Mr.  Percival  has  a  bed  over 
20  yds.  long,  and  several  feet  in  width,  which  must 
be  a  great  sight.  The  Dwarf  Striped  French  Mari¬ 
golds  are  much  more  effective  for  garden  decoration 
than  the  tall  ones  of  old,  which  reach  a  height  of 
from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.,  and  are  of  straggling  growth. 
Very  fine  strains  of  tall  Marigolds  are  still  grown  for 
exhibition,  and  some  northern  growers  say  they  can 
procure  flowers  of  finer  quality  from  them  than  from 
the  dwarf-growing  section.  But  Mr.  Percival  shows 
conclusively  enough  that  flowers  of  fine  exhibition 
form  can  be  had  from  the  newer  dwarf-growing 
strain,  which  is  a  matter  for  congratulation.  I  may 
add,  that  should  fine  and  warm  weather  prevail 
during  October,  the  Marigolds  will  continue  in  good 
bloom  all  through  the  month. — R.  D. 

New  Violas. 

Some  of  the  later  introduced  varieties  are  very- 
lovely,  and  some  new  ones  yet  to  be  introduced  wil 
very  soon  be  established  favourites.  Some  four  or 
five  years  since  a  very  fine  white  variety,  Countess  of 
Wharncliffe,  was  sent  out  from  Wortley  Hall,  where 
it  was  raised,  but  somehow  it  never  got  in  to  many 
hands,  and  is  not  known  as  it  so  well  deserves.  It 
is  a  close  free-growing  snow-white  variety  of  great 
merit,  and  will  be  very  popular.  William  Neil,  a 
variety  from  Scotland,  is  also  a  very  fine  sort  of  a 
soft  pale  pink  colour,  and  Beauty,  Duci:“«s  of  Fife, 
and  Mrs.  Grant,  are  three  beautiful  varieties,  .  Mch 
should  be  in  every  collection.  _  Wonder  is  a  variety 
from  Scotland,  of  pale  yellow  colour  and  evidently  a 
first  rate  bedder,  but  there  is  nothing  of  a  distinctive 
character  about  it.  Delicata  is  a  very  lovely  variety 
of  a  pleasing  pinkish-lilac  colour.  Hartr;°  -is  pretty 
but  has  a  washy  appearance,  white  bordered,  with 
very  pale  lilac,  and  of  little  use  as  a  bedder.  Aloa, 
Dandy,  Ida’s  Choice,  Nora,  and  Vernon  Lee,  may 
all  be  set  down  as  no  acquisitions  whatever. 

Of  my  own  new  varieties,  I,  of  course,  should 
speak  wflth  bated  breath,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  in 
Bridesmaid,  very  soft  pale  primrose,  Golden  Gem, 
and  Master  of  Arts,  we  havethree  of  the  finest  Violas 
ever  seen.  Violetta  is  a  very  dwarf  and  distinct  variety 
raised  by  Dr.  Stuart,  of  Chirnside,  and  sent  to  me 
by  Mr.  George  Steel,  of  Heatherslaw.  The  blooms 
are  very  small,  but  of  good  form  and  substance,  and 
of  a  new  type  compared  with  so  very  many  kinds  we 
are  now  getting,  in  which  there  is  so  much  of  the 
Pansy  blood,  and  l&rge  flowers,  and  with  these  we 
do  not  get  earliness,  floriferousness,  and  continuance 
of  blooming. 

I  have  all  along  ridiculed  the  term  “  tufted 
Pansies,”  and  suppose  it  was  invented  to  deceive. 
There  are  no  such  things  as  “  tufted  Pansies.”  If 
anythiny  is  tufted  it  is  the  Viola,  but  in  what  way 
“  tufted  ”  ?  The  fact  is,  that  the  nearer  we  keep  to 
the  Viola  type,  of  which  Builion,  True  Blue,  Ard- 
well  Gem,  Mrs.  Gray,  Elegans,  The  Mearns,  Golden 
Queen  of  Spring,  Countess  of  Kintore,  Mrs.  Pearce, 
Mrs.  Cobham,  Skylark,  and  others  are  types,  the 
more  we  ensure  very  early  blooms,  continuing 
through  the  summer  and  early  autumn  in  full  bloom 
and  most  floriferous.  Countess  of  Hopetoun  has 
flowers  larger  than  those  I  have  just  named,  but  it  still 
stands  in  the  foremost  rank  of  our  bedding  varieties, 
and  is  a  wonderfully  valuable  variety  of  close  habit. 

Some  sorts,  such  as  Mrs.  Baxter  and  Dawn  of  Day, 
have  too  much  of  the  Pansy  breed  in  them,  and  do 
not  conform  to  my  views  of  what  a  bedding  Viola 
should  be,  but  as  exhibition  varieties  they  tell.  We 
have  a  lot  of  grand  varieties  for  the  exhibition  stand, 
such  as  Ethel  Baxter,  Spotted  Gem,  Queen  of  Scots, 
Hugh  AjnsHe,  Marchioness  of  Tweedale,  Evelyn, 


Lady  Amory,  and  Sunrise,  which  are  very  fine,  some 
of  them  excellent  bedders ;  and  I  think  that  if 
amateurs  would  divert  their  attention  more  to  Violas 
and  grow  many  of  the  varieties  they  would  derive 
very  sincere  pleasure  from  doing  so,  and  have  much 
earlier  flowers  than  from  almost  any  other  plant,  and 
they  are  so  easily  cultivated. 

Some  of  the  new  varieties  sent  out  are  mongrels, 
and  may  find  here  and  there  an  admirer,  but  will 
soon  be  amongst  the  forgotten — their  proper  place. 
I  have  always  advocated  and  worked  for  obtaining 
more  seifs  without  any  blotch  or  ray  of  colour  in 
the  centre,  or  with  as  little  as  possible  of  either,  and 
as  a  pure  type  of  this  class,  I  name  my  new 
varieties  Bridesmaid  and  Golden  Gem.  Still  wecannot 
but  welcome  also  most  heartily  such  kinds,  which 
are  parti-coloured,  as  Countess  of  Kintore,  The 
Mearns,  Queen  of  Scots,  Ethel  Baxter,  and  others. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.  have  taken  the  Viola  in 
hand  in  a  very  spirited  manner  and  have  sent  out 
some  fine  varieties,  and  they  will  send  out  a  few 
very  fine  kinds  this  autumn,  such  as  Countess  of 
Elgin,  Annie  King,  and  Lass  o’  Gowrie.  These  I 
have  seen,  and  can  speak  confidently  of  their  value 
and  beauty.  Let  me  add  a  word  also  as  to  planting 
out.  If  possible  do  it  soon,  so  that  the  plants  may 
be  established  before  severe  weather  sets  in.  Late 
spring  planting  is  by  no  means  recommended  by  me. 
— IF.  Dean,  Spark  hill,  Birmingham. 


HAMPTON  COURT. 

Here,  as  in  most  other  public  gardens  and  parks,  the 
beds  of  Pelargoniums  were  very  dull  and  compara¬ 
tively  flowerless  by  the  end  of  September,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  variegated  or  bicolor  sorts,  which 
were  generally  mixed  with  Abutilon  Thompsoni, 
Iresine  Lindeni,  or  blue  Violas.  Some  beds  of  mixed 
Fuchsias,  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  and  Begonia 
Worthiana  continued  to  hold  out,  and  one  of  such 
plants,  with  the  addition  of  Iresine  Lindeni  and 
Coleus  edged  with  Stellaria  graminea  aurea,  was 
quite  bold.  The  floriferous  character  of  B.  Worth¬ 
iana  was  well  marked  in  several  other  cases,  thus 
demonstrating  its  utility  for  flower  bedding  in  wet 
seasons  like  what  the  past  has  been.  Some  beds  of 
flowering  plants,  such  as  Nicotiana  affinis,  Chry¬ 
santhemum  frutescens,  C.  carinatum,  Pentstemons, 
China  Asters,  Marigolds,  and  Stocks,  mixed  with 
.Wntilon  Thompsoni,  Eucalyptus  globulus,  and 
variebMed  Maize,  edged  with  Euonymus  radicans 
variegatus,  demonstrated  that  arrangements  of  this 
Lind  ai  e  superior  to  Pelargoniums  in  climates  akin 
to  what  we  have  to  put  up  with.  Beds  of  Cannas, 
single  and  Pompon  Dahlias  were  also  respectable. 
Several  beds  of  blue  Ageratums  were  flowering 
magnificently  as  if  they  delighted  in  wet  weather. 

Heliotropes  when  planted  out  usually  flower  with 
a  freedom  quite  unknown  in  pot  culture,  and  the  past 
summer  seems  to  have  been  particularly  favourable 
to  their  development.  This  was  certainly  the  case 
with  two  beds  of  standard  Roses,  on  a  groundwork 
of  Heliotrope  President  Garfield,  or  some  similar  dark 
kind,  forming  a  dense  floriferous  and  fragrant  mass, 
2  ft.  to  2^  ft.  high.  Little  attempt  is  here  made  at 
subtropical  gardening,  but  a  bold  effect  was  produced 
in  a  large  oblong  bed  of  Grevillea  robusta  and  Ficus 
elastica,  5  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  alternating  with  dwarfer 
plants  of  Abutilon  Thompsoni,  on  a  groundwork  of 
Iresine  Lindeni,  Violas,  and  Begonias. 

The  carpet  beds  were  the  chief  features  of 
attraction,  and  were  greatly  admired  by  the  visitors. 
One  of  the  finest  was  a  large  oblong  bed  with  a 
plant  of  Agave  Victoriae  in  the  centre  surrounded  by 
Alternantheras,  then  an  eight-rayed  star,  four  of  the 
rays  of  which  consisted  of  Cotyledon  Peacocki  and 
the  other  four  of  Antennaria  tomentosa,  all  edged 
with  Golden  Feather.  At  either  end  of  the  bed  was 
a  balloon-shaped  figure  consisting  of  alternating 
bands  of  Alternanthera  versicolor,  Cotyledon 
secunda  glauca,  A.  paronychoides  aurea,  A.  magnifica, 
Cotyledon  adunca,  A.  paronychoides  aurea,  A.  mag¬ 
nifica,  and  Cotyledon  secunda  glauca.  Then 
followed  a  groundwork  of  Herniaria  glabra  on  which 
were  four  large  crescent-shaped  patches  of  Calo- 
cephalus  Brownii  surrounded  by  a  line  of  Kleinia 
tomentosa,  and  some  circular  plots  of  Alternanthera 
in  convenient  or  suitable  positions.  The  whole  was 
surrounded  by  an  edging  of  Alternanthera  parony¬ 
choides  major,  with  Cotyledon  secunda  glauca  on 
tlie  elevated  slope  on  a.  groundwork  of  Sethi  ni 
giaucum 


Another  bed  of  similar  size,  but  altogether 
differently  arranged,  attracted  more  attention  from 
the  plant-loving  public  than  the  last.  The  design 
was  a  bold  one  and  showed  a  considerable  departure 
from  the  usual  style  of  carpet  bedding,  and  an  air  of 
novelty  added  to  the  striking  character  of  the  whole. 
A  large  oval  figure  of  Cotyledon  Peacocki  occupied 
the  centre,  while  there  was  a  somewhat  smaller  patch 
of  Kleinia  repens  at  either  end.  In  each  of  the  four 
corners  was  a  patch  of  Fuchsia  Golden  Fleece 
pegged  down  and  kept  dwarf,  and  between  these  on 
either  of  the  two  sides  w-as  a  patch  of  Calocephalus 
Brownii  with  its  cottony-white  stems.  Follow  ing  the 
larger  patches  in  the  centre,  and  surrounding  them, 
w-as  an  intricate  scrollwork  of  Alternantheras, 
Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium  variegatum  and 
Cotyledon  secunda  glauca.  The  latter  greatly  pre¬ 
dominated  in  bold  lines  and  constituted  a  marked 
feature  of  the  design.  At  either  end  of  the  bed  was  a 
large  plant  of  Cotyledon  metallica  surrounded  by  a 
patch  of  Sempervivum  calcareum.  The  edging  on 
the  slope  was  the  same  as  in  the  last  case. 

Less  novel  but  still  very  neat  and  attactive  in  its 
way  was  a  long  oval  bed  with  a  plant  of  the  varie¬ 
gated  American  Aloe  in  the  centre,  surrounded 
successively  by  Sempervivum  montanum,  Cotyledon 
Peacocki,  Kleinia  repens,  and  Mesembryanthemum. 
On  a  groundwork  of  the  dark  green  Herniaria 
glabra  w-ere  two  heart-shaped  patches  of  the  dark 
purple-leaved  Alternanthera  grandis,  and  six  patches 
of  the  cottony-white  Calocephalus  Brownii,  with 
some  bands  of  Alternanthera,  and  the  usual  edging. 
Distinct  in  its  way  but  rather  formal  was  another 
large  square  bed,  laid  out  in  lozenge-shaped  figures 
of  moderate  size,  each  filled  with  one  kind  of  plant. 
The  design,  if  for  no  other  purpose,  would  serve  to 
show  what  a  large  number  of  plants  there  is  at  com¬ 
mand  for  carpet  bedding  purposes.  There  were 
patches  of  each  of  the  different  kinds  of  Alternan¬ 
thera,  Cotyledon  secunda  glauca,  Kleinia  repens, 
Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium  variegatum,  Calo¬ 
cephalus  Brownii,  Fuchsia  Golden  Fleece,  Anten¬ 
naria  tomentosa,  Sempervivum  calcareum,  S. 
montanum,  Coleus  Verschaffeltii,  and  Iresine  Ver- 
schaffeltii.  Besides  being  formal  there  was  another 
objection  to  the  design,  namely,  the  unequal  growth 
of  the  different  subjects  grown,  giving  the  bed  an 
unsymmetrical  appearance.  If  the  Coleus,  Iresines, 
and  Calocephalus  had  been  confined  to  the  central 
patches  a  more  balanced  appearance  would  have 
been  given  to  the  whole. 

A  side  border  in  front  of  a  low  wall  was  gay  with 
a  number  of  tall  flowering  and  other  subjects  in 
mixture,  such  as  Phloxes,  Single  Dahlias,  the  Night- 
scented  Virginian  and  Turkish  Tobaccos— some  of 
which  were  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  high — also  Lilium  auratum, 
Abutilon  Thompsoni,  Cannas,  Dahlia  Juarezi,  and 
fine  foliaged  subjects,  such  as  Eucalyptus  globulus, 
Wigandia  cordata,  Solanum  robustum,  and 
Allan  thus  glandulosa.  Young  plants  of  the  latter 
with  single  stems  and  planted  at  regular  intervals 
had  leaves  between  2  ft.  and  3  ft.  in  length. 

At  the  end  of  the  grounds  nearest  the  Thames  is 
a  broad  herbaceous  border  occupied  with  a  variety 
of  subjects,  the  autumn-flowering  subjects  being  of 
course  in  season,  including  the  Sunflowers,  Michael¬ 
mas  Daisies,  Rudbeckia  speciosa,  Japan  Anemones, 
Chrysanthemum  uliginosum,  and  others.  A  large 
square  of  Chrysanthemum  Madame  Desgranges  and 
G.  Wermig  was  bounded  by  a  massive  line  of  the 
Italian  Starwort  (Aster  Amellus).  Bright  and 
charming  was  another  broad  line  of  the  dwarf  Aster 
Novi-Belgii  lsevigatus,  with  a  profusion  of  rose- 
coloured  heads. 


SALVIA  COCCINEA. 

If  this  Salvia  were  perfectly  hardy  it  would  take  a 
high  rank  amongst  herbaceous  plants  for  the  open 
border  ;  but  being  a  native  of  Central  and  South 
America  it  requires  the  protection  of  a  greenhouse  in 
winter.  It  is,  however,  amenable  for  culture  in  the 
open  during  the  summer  season,  and  keeps  up  a  dis¬ 
play  for  months  in  succession.  The  stems  are  of 
moderate  stature,  being  only  from  12  in.  to  iS  in. 
high,  bearing  whorl-like  clusters  of  flowers  all  along 
the  upper  part.  The  flowers  are  of  medium  size, 
but  of  a  bright  scarlet  such  as  we  fail  to  find  amongst 
Salvias  from  Europe  or  other  temperate  countries, 
and  the  lower  lip  is  the  larger  and  more  prominent 
portion  of  the  flower  as  is  the  case  with  many  other 
species.  The  leaves  are  ovate,  and  not  unlike  those 
of  S.  nitilans,  but  smaller.  Cuttings  of  it  may  be 
rooted  in  the  same  way  as  various  bedding  plants, 
and  a  stock  of  if  got  up  in  this  way  for  preservation 
through  the  winter  months.  A  bed  or  two  might  be 
filled  with  it  to  advantage  in  preference  to  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  which  behave  so  indifferently  during  cold, 
wet  summers, 
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SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

Begonias  at  Holmehill,  Dunblane. — Begonias, 
as  bedding  out  plants,  are  attracting  so  much 
attention  in  Scotland  at  present,  that  we  think  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  many  of  your 
readers  to  have  an  abridged  account  of  a  visit  we 
paid  a  few  weeks  ago  to  Holmehill,  where  we  saw 
Begonias  most  successfully  and  artistically  used  in 
bedding  out.  Our  curiosity  had  been  whetted  by 
accounts  of  the  good  and  rare  things  to  be  seen  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dunblane,  so  we  determined  to  pay  a  visit 
to  some  of  our  gardener  friends  who  reside  there. 
But  unfortunately  our  programme  for  the  day  was 
curtailed  by  bad  weather.  We  had  therefore  to 
content  ourselves  with  viewing  the  surroundings  of 
Holmehill,  which  stands  on  a  considerable  elevation 
overlooking  the  pretty  village  of  Dunblane  with  its 
old  cathedral. 

We  met  our  friend,  the  gardener,  at  the  entrance 
gate,  and  after  a  hearty  welcome  and  a  chat  on 
matters  concerning  the  craft,  were  invited  to  inspect 
the  garden  and  grounds,  an  invitation  we  gladly 
accepted.  We  accordingly  proceeded  to  the  glass 
houses,  the  first  of  which  was  the  stove,  a  neat  little 
half-span  structure,  most  tastefully  arranged  with 
Ferns,  Palms,  Dracaenas,  etc.,  all  in  excellent 
condition.  Passing  on  we  entered  the  Tomato 
house,  in  which  there  was  a  most  abundant  crop,  one 
variety  in  particular,  the  Eclipse,  attracting  our 
attention  and  receiving  our  commendation.  The 
Vinery  was  the  next  place  to  visit,  and  the  Vines, 
which  were  carrying  an  excellent  looking  general 
crop,  came  in  for  a  good  share  of  criticism.  Passing 
on  we  entered  the  conservatory,  a  large  building 
which  was  one  gay  mass  of  bloom.  We  then  had  a 
turn  round  the  well-stocked  kitchen  garden,  the 
vegetables  being  all  in  good  condition,  with  the 
exception  of  Onions,  which  had  succumbed  to  their 
deadly  enemy  the  maggot. 

The  flower  garden,  a  sight  in  itself,  then  received 
our  minute  and  critical  attention.  There  was  a 
grand  display  of  Roses  and  Carnations.  We  now 
come  to  the  Begonias,  which  were  certainly  the  best 
we  have  seen  this  season,  and  which,  in  a  marked 
degree,  showed  the  capabilities  of  this  flower  as  a 
bedder.  One  large  star-shaped  bed,  where  several 
hundred  tubers  of  various  colours  were  planted,  pre¬ 
sented  a  most  charming  and  elegant  appearance. 
The  other  beds,  five  or  six  in  number,  were  equally 
as  good,  but  not  so  large.  They  are  truly  well 
worthy  of  a  visit  from  anyone  who  admires  the 
Begonia.  Mr.  Pillans,  the  gardener,  who  is  a  young 
but  enthusiastic  grower,  informed  us  that  he  intends 
to  go  in  more  strongly  in  future  for  the  Begonia  as  a 
bedder.  In  conclusion  we  may  state  that  if 
Begonias  in  places  around  Dunblane  equal  those  at 
Holmehill,  then  a  visit,  even  from  a  distance,  will 
well  repay  any  who  are  interested  in  this  plant. 

There  .is  a  general  feeling  that  Begonias  will  yet 
play  an  important  part  in  our  bedding  out  system,  a 
feeling  which  was  confirmed  on  our  part  after  we 
saw  the  splendid  display  at  Dunblane.  Other 
places  may  have  larger  displays  of  the  flower,  but 
none  can,  we  think,  show  more  the  capabilities  of  the 
Begonia  than  the  well-arranged  beds  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  beholding  at  Holmehill. — A'. 

Local  Flower  Shows. — When  amateurs  as  well 
as  practical  cultivators  give  their  attention  to  horti¬ 
cultural  exhibitions  (and  in  the  county  in  which  I 
reside  there  is  scarcely  a  village  with  a  population  of 
a  few  hundreds  in  which  shows  are  not  held),  and  are 
encouraged  by  the  support  of  the  wealthy  and  influ¬ 
ential  local  proprietors,  the  impetus  which  is  given 
to  gardening  is  a  great  gain  to  the  working  classes. 
In  some  mining  villages  where  a  few  years  ago  decent 
cottage  gardens  were  a  rarity,  they  are  now  abun¬ 
dant,  and  the  inhabitants  enjoy  home  comforts  of  many 
kinds  that  were  formerly  unknown  to  them.  In  one 
village  in  particular,  of  some  8oo  or  900  inhabitants, 
there  is  a  garden  to  every  cottage,  and  in  many  of 
them  small  glass  houses  in  which  the  men  can  work 
when  out-door  oocupation  is  impracticable,  and  it  is 
simply  astonishing  what  these  cottagers  raise. 

The  neat,  dwarf  specimen  plants,  especially  of 
Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  Cinerarias,  Primulas  and 
Calceolarias,  which  they  produce  would  be  no  discredit 
tc  any  gentleman’s  garden  in  the  country.  And  then 
the  giant  Leeks,  the  huge  sticks  of  Celery,  the  curled 
Kale,  the  monster  Parsnips,  Carrots  and  Potatos  of 
the  finest  quality,  equally  show  what  these  humble 
amateurs  can  accomplish  when  they  take  heartily  to 


the  cultivation  of  their  gardens.  Pansies,  Stocks, 
Carnations,  Pentstemons,  Asters,  Marigolds,  Dahlias 
and  Antirrhinums  are  the  florists'  flowers  most 
specially  favoured,  and  in  many  cases  they  are  done 
remarkably  well,  and  go  far  to  make  up  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  the  local  exhibition.  There  are,  however— 
and  I  regret  to  say  it — some  black  sheep  among  these 
enthusiasts  who  do  not  scruple  to  show  articles  which 
they  do  not  grow  themselves.  They  are  only  a  few 
in  number,  but  always  troublesome  to  deal  with,  and 
should  be  sternly  dealt  with  when  the  petty  swindling 
is  discovered. 

In  the  case  of  practical  cultivators,  there  are  men 
in  very  obscure  places  who  can  turn  out  produce  at 
the  large  shows  of  the  greatest  credit  to  them. 
Notably  was  this  the  case  recently  at  Edinburgh, 
when  good  prizes  were  taken  by  men  scarcely  known 
out  of  their  own  locality.  At  some  of  the  exhibitions 
at  which  I  have  assisted  as  a  judge,  I  have  seen  pro¬ 
duce  which  I  could  not  fail  to  admire,  and  in  no 
case  have  I  noticed  any  retrogression  in  the  quality 
of  the  exhibitions.  The  Crief  show  was  an  immense 
improvement  on  last  year’s  effort.  Though  not  yet 
supported  to  any  great  extent  by  the  gentlemen  of 
the  district,  there  are  some  who  consider  it  a  privilege 
to  do  so.  At  Stirling,  the  county  gentlemen  give 
valuable  aid,  but  nurserymen,  excepting  the  Messrs. 
Drummond,  do  not  contribute  very  largely  of  their 
resources  to  a  show  that  has  long  been  worthy  of  the 
high-class  patronage  which  has  been  accorded  to  it. 
Alloa  makes  a  grand  display,  especially  of  tables  of 
choice  plants  and  collections  of  vegetables.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Falkirk,  and  many  other  minor 
societies,  which  goes  to  prove  that,  notwithstanding 
the  agricultural  depression,  gardening  is  loved  by 
the  people,  and  practised  with  an  amount  of  success 
that  is  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  community. — - 
Stirling. 


WATERCRESSES. 

Most  people  like  watercresses,  but  few  manage  to 
have  them  as  often  as  they  would  if  they  could  ;  even 
persons  living,  like  myself,  in  the  country,  where 
there  are  many  in  some  of  the  watercourses,  find  it 
difficult  to  get  them  at  times  when  they  may  be  most 
wanted.  Under  these  circumstances  I  lately  took  to 
growing  them  artificially,  and  have  been  so  successful 
that,  perhaps,  you  may  give  me  space  to  explain  how 
I  do  it,  so  that  others  may  do  likewise,  even  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  where  they  do  not  grow  natur¬ 
ally,  and  in  towns  and  villages,  if  there  is  only  a 
backyard  with  a  pump  in  it — or,  perhaps,  a  water-tap 
might  be  made  to  suffice.  I  have  a  pump  against  a 
wall  at  the  back  part  of  my  house  to  raise  the  water 
into  a  cistern  which  supplies  the  boilers  in  the 
kitchen  ;  and  when  this  pump  is  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  as  it  is  at  least  two  or  three  times  a  day,  a  little 
of  this  pure  water,  which  would  otherwise  run  to 
waste,  is  made  to  drop  into  a  galvanised  iron  trough, 
which  is  10  in.  wide,  8  in.  deep,  and  8  ft.  long,  on  the 
bottom  of  which  I  put  about  3  in.  of  sand.  In  this  I 
planted  the  watercresses,  with  their  roots,  fixing  them 
down  by  placing  a  few  stones  on  them,  and  a  lump 
or  two  of  old  rusty  iron,  which  is  supposed  to 
increase  the  growth  of  the  Cresses. 

This  trough  I  secured  by  two  strong  iron  supports 
driven  into  the  wall  3  ft.  from  the  ground.  I  did 
this  because  I  found  that  the  poultry  fed  on  the 
Cresses ;  but  where  there  are  no  poultry  I  think  it 
would  be  best  on  the  ground.  Of  course  I  filled  it 
with  water  to  start.  The  size  of  the  trough  might  be 
increased  or  reduced  as  required  to  suit  the  situation, 
and  it  should  be  fixed  with  a  very  slight  incline  to 
create  a  slight  stream  from  where  the  water  falls  into 
it  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  a  small  hole,  an  inch 
below  the  rim  of  the  trough,  should  be  bored  so  as 
to  allow  the  superfluous  water  to  escape,  after  run¬ 
ning  through  the  crop  of  Cresses.  Very  soon  after 
planting  them  they  began  to  grow  quickly,  and  are 
very  crisp  and  good — much  more  so,  I  think,  than 
those  grown  in  the  watercourses  and  ditches,  and  are 
not  tough  or  stringy.  When  gathered  they  should 
be  cut  with  a  knife  or  scissors,  and  not  torn  up  by 
the  roots. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  Watercresses  are  grown  in 
large  quantities  for  the  London  and  other  markets, 
and  I  am  not  attempting  to  teach  the  growers  how 
to  cultivate  them.  What  I  wish  to  show  is  how  they 
can  be  grown  at  the  back  of  most  houses  and  cottages 
without  much  trouble  or  expense,  and  be  ready 
whenever  wanted. 

The  cost  of  galvanised  iron  troughs  (which  will 
last  longer  than  any  other  in  the  wet)  of  any  sizes 
and  shapes  will  not  be  much,  and  will  be  repaid  by 
a  constant  supply  of  Watercresses  for  the  many  who 
now  seldom  taste  this  very  wholesome  vegetable, 
—A.  M.  0.,  in  Land  end  Water, 


®  leanings  ftmit  f  Wmll r 

Alpine  Plants  on  the  Caucasus. — In  a  paper 
prepared  for  the  Linnean  Society,  “  On  the  Vertical 
Range  of  Alpine  Plants  in  the  Caucasus,”  by  Dr. 
Gustav  Radde,  of  Tiflis,  some  very  interesting  facts 
are  given  relating  to  the  altitudes  to  which  alpine 
plants  ascend.  The  facts  are  all  the  more  interesting 
inasmuch  as  they  relate  to  many  plants  which  are 
the  common  occupants  of  British  gardens,  thus 
attesting  their  extreme  hardiness,  as  well  as  to  plants 
which  are  equally  or  more  common  as  weeds  in  this 
country.  Some  of  the  species  occur  above  the  line 
of  perpetual  snow,  which,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem 
is  explainable  from  the  fact  that  during  summer  there 
are  bare  and  peculiarly  warm  spots  where  plants  can 
obtain  a  footing  and  complete  their  growth  in  the 
space  of  five  or  six  weeks,  ripening  seeds  before  dying 
down. 

Many  species  occur  at  an  elevation  of  12,000  ft., 
and  are  considered  those  of  the  extreme  alpine  type. 
Draba  araratica  he  found  at  an  altitude  of  14,300  ft. 
in  company  with  Pedicularis  araratica.  Amongst 
those  growing  at  an  altitude  of  12,000  ft.  or  more 
were  Arabis  albida  (a  common  inhabitant  of  every 
garden),  Draba  bruniaefolia,  Dianthus  petraeus, 
Saxifraga  muscoides,  Primula  algida,  Gentiana 
verna,  Myosotis  sylvatica,  and  Veronica  telephifolia, 
besides  others  which  are  less  often  seen  in  British 
gardens. 

A  large  number  of  cherished  garden  plants  were 
also  discovered  at  very  high  elevations  on  various 
ranges  and  mountain  altitudes  of  the  Caucasus. 

A  new  shrubby  Primula. — A  new  species  of 
Primula,  resembling  P.  Aucheri  and  P.  verticillata  in 
its  shrubby  stems,  has  been  collected  by  J.  H.  Lace, 
Esq.,F.L.S.,  in  British  Baluchistan,  and  is  described 
by  W.  Botting  Hemsley,  F.R.S.,  A.L.S.,  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Linnean  Society.  The  stem  is  somewhat 
woody  in  aged  specimens  and  branched,  bearing  obo- 
vate-spathulate,  more  or  less  deeply  toothed  leaves 
at  the  apices  of  the  branches.  The  latter  are  often 
clothed  for  some  distance  down  with  the  withered 
remains  of  fallen  leaves.  The  flowers  are  borne 
in  clusters  on  short  stalks  from  amongst  the  leaves, 
and  are  scarcely  an  inch  long,  funnel-shaped  and 
yellow. 

The  plants  were  found  at  Torkham,  at  an  elevation 
ranging  from  4,000  ft.  to  4,500  ft.  Owing  to  the  rela¬ 
tively  small  size  of  the  flowers  and  the  peculiar  habit 
of  the  plant,  the  latter  is  not  likely  to  be  grown 
here,  except  by  those  who  grow  collections  of 
Primulas. 

Growth-curvatures  in  Plants. — A  very  learned 
and  exhaustive  address  on  this  subject  was  given  by 
Mr.  Francis  Darwin,  M.A.,  M.B.,  F.R.S.,  of  Christ’s 
College,  Cambridge,  before  the  British  Association, 
of  the  biological  section  of  which  he  was  president. 
He  indicated  the  nature  of  his  subject  by  stating  at 
the  commencement  that  a  Sunflower  in  a  state  of 
nature  rises  perpendicularly  from  the  earth’s  surface, 
while  the  main  root  penetrates  the  latter,  pointing  in 
a  straight  line  to  the  earth’s  centre.  If  a  pot  con¬ 
taining  a  plant  is  laid  on  its  side,  both  the  stem  and  the 
root  curve  so  as  to  regain  their  vertical  direction  once 
more.  This  he  explained  as  geotropic  curvatures,  or 
those  caused  by  gravitation.  Other  curvatures  were 
effected  by  light,  and  came  under  the  term  helio- 
tropism. 

Several  other  movements  due  to  different  cause 
also  came  under  review,  and  were  considered  by 
the  speaker  as  forming  a  natural  group  classified 
under  the  general  term  of  growth-curvatures.  The 
subject,  however,  divides  into  two  branches,  namely, 
(1)  “  how  does  the  plant  recognise  the  vertical  line  ?” 
and  (2)  “  in  what  way  are  the  curvatures  which 
bring  it  into  the  vertical  line  executed  ?  ”  The  first 
question  is  explainable  as  due  to  irritability,  and  the 
second  to  the  mechanism  of  movement.  These  the 
president  treated  of  separately,  and  then  went  on  to 
speak  of  circummutation,  or  that  rotatory  movement 
performed  by  the  growing  apex  of  the  shoots  or  stems 
of  plants,  as  a  result  of  irregularities  of  growth.  This 
latter  movement,  he  continued  to  believe,  was  a  wide¬ 
spread  one,  but  probably  not  so  universal  as  he  and  his 
father  had  supposed.  Rectipetality,  or  the  effort  to 
grow  straight,  he  looked  upon  as  the  power  which 
reduced  the  irregularities  inherent  in  growth  and 
made  them  subservient  to  rectilinear  growth 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

At  the  Rye  Croft  Nursery. 

The  Chrysanthemum  season  is  already  in  full  swing, 
so  far  as  early  varieties  are  concerned,  and  every 
succeeding  year  now  brings  us  additional  varieties  of 
what  must  be  considered  September  and  October 
flowering  sorts.  Japanese  varieties- are  most  con¬ 
spicuous  amongst  the  new  comers,  and  next  to  them 
come  the  Pompons.  The  undermentioned  kinds  we 
noticed  during  the  last  week  of  September,  in  the 
fine  trade  collection  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  at  the  Rye 
Croft  Nursery,  Lewisham.  Besides  a  most  complete 
collection  of  old  and  comparatively  .new  varieties, 
Mr.  Jones  has  added  497  new  sorts  to  his  stock  this 
season,  being  the  entire  lot  of  new  kinds  that  could 
be  obtained  amongst  the  growers  upon  the  Continent 
and  elsewhere. 

Japanese  varieties. 

What  the  size  of  the  flower  heads  may  be  cannot 
be  stated  for  certain  this  year,  on  account  of  the  late 
period  (March)  when  the  plants  were  received,  and 
the  subsequent  propagation  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected.  Owing  to  their  advanced  state  a  new 
house  has  been  provided  tor  their  reception,  and 
already  the  display  is  very  fine.  Vice-president 
Hardy  has  somewhat  reflexed  florets,  revolute  at  the 
edges  and  of  a  bronze  hue,  deepening  to  purple  at 
the  tips.  A  somewhat  peculiar  variation  in  colour  is 
seen  in  Alfred  Werle;  the  crown  buds  are  yellow  or 
creamy  white,  but  those  of  the  terminals  are  pink, 
and  the  plant  is  very  floriferous.  President  Rene 
de  St.  Foix  is  crimson  and  variously  splashed  with 
yellow  towards  the  tips  of  the  florets,  and  the  reverse 
is  yellow  and  very  conspicuous  in  the  half-expanded 
state.  The  heads  of  M.  Pierre  Cassagneau  are 
spreading,  dark  crimson-red  and  very  early.  Rather 
choice  is  Madame  Ve  Pasquier,  with  large,  creamy 
white  heads  and  a  yellowish  centre.  The  clear  rose 
heads  of  Gaston  Chandon  de-Briailles  are  attractive, 
and  the  long  florets  have  their  edges  revolute.  The 
long  and  broad  florets  of  Secretaire  Alfred  Bleu  are 
yellow  with  a  bronzy  margin.  Eugene  Mercier  is  a 
decorative  kind  with  small  crimson  heads  fading  to  a 
crimson-red,  and  very  floriferous.  Another  free 
flowering  decorative  sort  is  Madame  Paul  Nansot, 
with  dark  purple  florets,  and  a  silver}7  reverse  some¬ 
what  after  the  style  of  Ed.  Audiguier.  The  large 
spreading  heads  of  Baron  Veillard  are  yellow  slightly- 
tinted  with  bronze.  A  large,  reflexed  variety  is 
Souvenir  du  Petit  P.  Mezard,  with  deep  bronzy  buff 
florets,  and  full  in  the  centre.  The  gracefully  droop¬ 
ing  and  twisted  florets  of  Madame  Greard  are  pure 
white  when  fully  expanded.  A  curious  novelty  is 
met  with  in  M.  Valery  Larbaut,  having  about  half 
of  the  florets  milk  white,  the  other  half  rosy-violet 
irregularly  mixed,  and  a  creamy  centre.  The  rosy- 
purple  florets  of  M.  Merendet  are  loosely  recurved, 
and  considerably  twisted  ;  and  the  silvery  reverse  is 
often  shown.  A  deep  flower  is  that  of  Madame  A. 
Thiebault  de  la  Croure,  with  much  twisted  and  re¬ 
volute  white  florets  and  rose  on  the  reverse. 

Of  medium  size  is  Madame  Eulalie  Morel,  with 
horizontal  florets  of  a  soft  salmon-purple  and  pale 
yellow  reverse ;  it  might  be  used  for  decorative 
purposes.  The  same  might  be  said  of  Charles  de 
Cazanove,  a  floriferous  deep  crimson  sort  with 
silvery  reverse.  A  large  reflexed  sort  is  M.  Bour- 
nisien,  with  rosy -purple  florets,  revolute  at  the  edge, 
and  pale  yellow  on  the  reverse.  The  broad,  spread¬ 
ing  florets  of  Madame  E.  Bellan  are  pink  and  some¬ 
what  undulated.  Those  of  Ami  Meyard  are  flat, 
pale  purple,  and  the  heads  remind  one  of  a  small 
Etoile  de  Ly-on.  A  beautiful  variety  is  M.  Albert 
Galy,  with  orange-crimson  heads  and  a  bright- 
y-ellow  reverse,  best  seen  in  the  young  incurved 
florets.  The  plant  is  dwarf,  as  indeed  is  the  bulk 
of  the  kinds  under  notice. 

Pompons. 

An  acceleration  of  the  flowering  period  is  also 
noticeable  amongst  the  new  Pompons.  Madame 
Gabus  has  been  in  flower  for  the  past  eight  weeks, 
and  has  soft  rose  heads  becoming  pale  or  white 
at  the  tips  of  the  florets  with  age  ;  it  is  of  the  same 
type  as  Mademoiselle  Elise  JDordan,  but  larger. 
The  same  may-  be  said  of  M.  Bouziguet,  which  is 
even  larger  with  lilac-purple  florets  fading  with  age, 
and  possibly  better  than  the  last  named.  A  beauti¬ 
ful  variety  is  Ve.  Chiquot,  with  average  sized  heads 
of  a  deep  coppery  or  reddish-bronze,  changing  to  a 
bright  yellow  with  age  and  lasting  a  long  time, 
jVIadame  Edouard  Lefort  is  a,  bronzy  yellow,  fading 


to  yellow  and  of  great  duration  ;  it  is  also  fimbriated. 
M.  A.  Herlant  is  also  fimbriated  and  resembles  an 
early  Black  Douglas.  The  habit  of  Madame  Albert 
Colmiche  is  slender,  but  the  flower  heads  are  large, 
slighly-  reflexed,  and  of  a  deep  cri-mson-bronze, 
tipped  with  yellow,  more  especially  when  old.  An 
incurved  variety,  new  last  year,  gives  great  promise. 
An  early  plant  is  beginning  to  show  what  the  heads 
will  be  like.  The  upper  surface  of  the  florets  is  of  a 
deep  carmine  and  cerise  on  the  reverse,  while  the 
breadth  of  the  florets  is  another  point  in  favour  of 
the  variety. 


ALLOTMENT  GARDENS. 

It  exhibits  the  love  for  gardening  in  its  very  best 
aspect  when  we  see  how  national  has  become  the 
demand  made  for  allotment  gardens  for  the  working 
classes.  Very  daring  indeed  are  some  of  the  propo¬ 
sitions  made,  and  certainly  few  stronger  than  one 
put  forth  in  the  new  Corporation  of  Richmond  on 
the  Thames,  that  the  Crown  be  invited  to  place 
thirty  acres,  at  least,  of  the  old  Deer  Park,  from 
which  Kew  Gardens  was  originally  taken,  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Corporation  for  providing  allotment 
gardens.  It  seems  almost  too  much  to  assume  that 
such  a  bold  proposition  will  be  successful,  but  as  the 
tenancy  of  that  large  park  is  about  to  change  hands 
a  capital  opportunity-  offers  to  have  the  proposal 
accepted. 

It  is  a  fact  that  a  portion,  though  not  a  very  large 
portion,  of  another  Royal  Park,  that  of  Bushey,  next 
Hampton  Court,  is  to  be  set  out  as  allotment 
gardens,  and  on  the  north  side  of  Kingston  a  portion 
of  Crown  land  is  about  to  be  used  for  a  similar  pur¬ 
pose.  These  facts  show  at  once,  not  only  how  strong 
is  the  demand  for  allotments,  but  also  that  those  in 
high  places,  having  control  of  Crown  lands,  recog¬ 
nize  their  responsibilities.  It  will  be  well  for  the 
movement  if  all  land  owners  amicably  follow  the 
example  of  the  Crown,  whilst  wherever  Crown  lands 
exist  working  men  may  be  encouraged  to  make 
application  similar  to  those  to  which  the  Crown  has 
already  acceded  to.  None  the  less  it  is  very  obvious 
that  no  method  of  allotment  provision  can  ever  be 
satisfactory  which  omits  to  place  absolute  con¬ 
trol  of  allotments  in  the  hands  of  public  or  local 
bodies. 

Whilst  the  landowner,  great  or  small,  may  be 
willing  enough  to  provide  the  land  and  create  the 
allotments,  it  is  very  evident  that  tenants  must 
always  be  subject  to  personal  and  perhaps  harsh  or 
autocratic  control.  With  tenancies  of  such  a  nature 
there  can  be  no  independence,  no  freedom  of  action, 
no  security  of  tenure,  beyond  what  is  tempered  by 
personal  likes  and  dislikes.  Whilst  we  see  the  move¬ 
ment  in, favour  of  a  wider  diffusion  of  allotments 
assuming  a  somewhat  political  character  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  hailed  by  all  who  favour 
horticulture  with  satisfaction.  With  some  political 
force  behind  it  the  movement  receives  an  impetus 
the  w-hich  could  never  have  been  furnished  other¬ 
wise.  As  gardeners  w-e  are  glad  to  see  any  effort 
made  to  promote  a  taste  for  gardening  in  all  classes 
of  the  community  successful. 

As  moralists  we  rejoice  that  the  allotment  effort  is 
so  progressive,  because  there  can  be  absolutely  no 
doubt  that  with  a  certain  section  of  the  community 
allotment  gardens  have  proved  to  be  amongst  the 
best  moral  agencies  of  the  day.  The  horticultural 
seed  trade  should  hail  the  progress  of  the  allotment 
movement  with  satisfaction  because  every  fresh 
addition,  if  but  a  few  rods,  to  the  garden  area  of  the 
Kingdom  helps,  if  but  in  a  small  way,  to  expand  the 
demand  for  seeds  and  plants.  We  may  write  freely 
and  talk  glibly  about  technical  education  in  our 
counties,  but  every  allotment  garden  becomes  at  once 
a  school  for  technical  instruction,  although  very 
much  of  that  instruction  is,  as  it  were,  self  given. 

Probably  nothing  in  a  working  man’s  life  helps  to 
satisfy  him  so  much  as  the  possession  of  a  small 
plot  of  land.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  he  has 
not  a  foot  of  soil  on  which  he  can  stand  and  say, 
“  this,  if  not  my  freehold,  is  my  tenancy,  and  for  a 
time  at  least  I  cannot  be  dispossessed.”  When,  how¬ 
ever,  he  finds  himself  the  occupant  of,  perhaps,  one 
eighth,  or,  it  may  be,  one  fourth,  or  a  half  of  an  acre 
of  ground  to  cultivate  and  garden,  as  though  it  were 
his  ow-n,  the  sense  of  enjoyment,  as  well  as  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  is  great,  and  a  higher  estimate  of  life  is 
realized,  even  though  after  all  in  but  a  small  way. 
—4  D. 


ROSES  IN  POTS, 

These  are  not  nearly  so  difficult  to  grow  well  as 
many  suppose  ;  the  chief  points  being  to  avoid  too 
strong  a  heat,  and  to  keep  the  plants  free  from  mil¬ 
dew,  and  injurious  insects.  If  anyone  wishes  to 
have  flowers  by  the  earl}-  part  of  January  next,  and 
onwards  until  the  following  April,  the  plants  should 
still  be  standing  in  the  open  air.  All  plant  life  re¬ 
quires  a  certain  amount  of  rest  from  active  growth  ; 
and  where  Roses  are  grown  under  glass  and  in  pots, 
this  is  best  secured  to  them  by  removing  the  plants 
to  the  open  air  during  midsummer  and  autumn — a 
period  when  Roses  are  plentiful  out  of  doors,  and 
the  plants  can  well  be  spared  from  supplying  flowers 
under  glass. 

Referring  to  the  Tea-scented  and  Noisette  classes 
of  Roses,  there  are  two  distinct  divisions,  namely, 
those  which  flower  freely  upon  the  wood  made  the 
previous  season,  and  those  blooming  at  the  point 
of  all  young  growths.  Most  of  the  strong  growing 
climbers,  such  as  Marechal  Niel,  Reine  Marie  Henri- 
ette,  William  Allen  Richardson,  and  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
belong  to  the  first-named  division,  while  Niphetos, 
Madame  Caroline  Kuster,  Madame  Falcot,  Rubens, 
Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  etc.,  belong  to  those  which  flower 
from  all  young  growths.  Now  it  is  very  necessary 
to  treat  these  two  divisions  in  a  rational  manner, 
and  I  propose  to  give  a  few  details  explaining  how  to 
do  so. 

The  strong  and  vigorous  growers  must  be  induced 
to  make  as  much  healthy  and  well-matured  wood  as 
possible  ;  because  it  entirely  depends  upon  this 
whether  they  flower  freely  during  the  coming  season 
or  not.  One  more  very  important  point  in  growing 
this  division  lies  in  their  pruning.  This  must  be 
very  sparingly  done  ;  simply  tipping  the  shoots,  or 
cutting  away  the  few  inches  of  immatured  w-ood 
being  all  that  is  necessary.  As  these  strong  growers 
produce  bloom  from  almost  every  eye  upon  their  long 
shoots,  it  will  be  apparent  to  all  how  foolish  it  would 
be  to  prune  them  similar  to  the  ordinary  kinds.  I 
have  more  than  once  seen  people  cut  aw-ay  these 
growths  back  to  a  few  inches,  and  in  doing  so  they 
have  practically  been  cutting  away  "  bushels  of 
Roses.” 

The  main  point  in  growing  these  is  to  get  the 
summer  growths  well  matured,  and  this  is  best  accom¬ 
plished  by  exposing  them  to  all  the  sun  and  air 
possible  after  the  growths  have  reached  a  good  length . 
At  the  same  time  their  w-ater  supply  must  be  gradu¬ 
ally  w-ithheld,  but  never  sufficiently  so  to  cause  the 
wood  to  shrivel  or  their  young  roots  to  perish.  If 
these  two  points  are  secured,  one  never  need  fear  of 
having  a  good  supply  of  flowers  from  many  of  the 
strong  growers  that  are  often  termed  shy-bloomers 
by  those  who  grow-  and  prune  on  the  same  system 
as  the  bush-growing  varieties. 

For  early  and  certain  flowering  no  class  of  Roses 
can  compare  with  a  few  of  the  climbing  kinds  so 
treated.  After  having  flowered,  it  is  advisable  to  cut 
away  the  bulk  of  the  wood,  and  so  throw  more 
strength  into  the  strong  growths  from  the  bottom  of 
the  plants,  and  which  should  be  grown  on  as  strongly 
as  possible  before  being  stood  out  of  doors  at  the 
time  named  above,  and  ripened  off  for  another 
season’s  use. 

Bush-grow-ing  kinds  of  Tea-scented  or  Hybrid 
Perpetual  varieties  require  growing  and  ripening  in 
much  the  same  manner.  The  difference  being  that 
these  do  not  want  their  flowering  wood  cut  away  as 
soon  as  the  first  crop  is  secured.  These  plants  will 
continue  to  flow-er  for  some  time  longer ;  especially 
the  Tea-scented  varieties,  which  often  give  six  or 
seven  distinct  crops  of  bloom  during  the  eight  months 
they  are  in  full  growth. 

After  ripening  these,  and  before  they  are  housed 
again  in  November,  they  should  be  pruned  in  the 
same  manner  as  outdoor  Roses, and  the  plants  cut  back 
to  a  little  shape  where  practicable. 

Repot  the  Roses  either  just  previous  to  their  being 
started  in  growth  or  as  soon  as  their  first  crop  of 
bloom  is  past.  Use  good  loamy  soil,  made  fairly 
porous  with  coarse  sand,  and  above  all  take  great 
care  that  the  pots  are  well  drained,  as  the  Rose  likes 
a  lot  of  w-ater,  but  if  the  soil  becomes  the  least  bit 
soddened  failure  is  sure  to  result. 

Insects,  green-fly,  red-spider,  thrip,  etc.,  can  be 
easily  kept  down  if  some  of  the  insecticides  adver¬ 
tised  in  your  columns  be  used  as  soon  as  the  first  of 
these  pests  are  noticed  I  would  warn  all  against 
using  any  stronger  solution  than  directed  upon  th? 
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bottles ;  it  being  much  wiser  to  use  it  twice  in  a 
weaker  state.  Clear  soft  water,  of  about  70°,  is  an 
excellent  thing  to  syringe  all  Roses  with  upon  bright 
mornings  when  in  full  growth,  and  if  this  is  used 
frequently  and  judiciously  very  few  insects  will 
trouble  the  plants. 

Cold  draughts  and  dryness  at  the  roots  when  in 
full  growth  are  the  chief  causes  of  mildew,  and 
must  be  avoided.  But  whenever  you  notice  this 
insiduous  blight  appearing  use  a  little  soft  soap  and 
sulphur  (black  is  the  best  as  being  less  unsightly). 
The  best  way  is  to  mix  the  sulphur  up  into  a  paste 
before  adding  it  to  the  soft  soap  water  ;  and  if  you 
keep  the  whole  solution  well  stirred  during  use  there 
will  be  a  nice  and  gentle  dusting  of  sulphur  all  over 
the  foliage  of  your  plants.  This  will  check  if  it  does 
not  eradicate  the  fungus. — Experience. 


EFFECT  OF  THE  ELEC¬ 

TRIC  LIGHT  ON  PLANTS. 

The  results  of  some  experiments  on  the  influence  of 
the  electric  arc  lamp  on  plants  in  hothouses  is  given 
by  the  authorities  of  the  Cornell  University  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  in  Bulletin  No.  30.  The 
experiments  were  carried  on  during  the  winter  of 
1889-90,  by  introducing  an  ordinary  street  lamp  into 
a  house  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  This  house  was 
60  ft.  long  and  20  ft.  wide,  and  was  divided  into  two 
equal  portions  by  wooden  partitions,  so  that  one 
half  might  be  kept  dark  during  the  night,  while  the 
other  enjoyed  sunlight  during  the  day,  and  was 
kept  lighted  by  the  electric  lamp  at  night.  The 
electric  lamp  was  suspended  from  the  ridge  of  the 
house,  just  2J  ft.  above  the  soil  of  one  of  four 
benches  just  below  it. 

The  brush  arc  lamp  used  was  of  2,000  nominal 
candle  power,  and  during  the  first  six  weeks  com¬ 
mencing  January  23rd,  1890,  the  light  was  naked, 
but  during  the  rest  of  the  time  up  to  April  12th,  it 
was  covered  by  an  ordinary  white  opal  globe.  While 
the  light  was  kept  naked  it  showed  a  marked  influence 
in  hastening  the  maturity  of  such  leaf  plants  as 
Endive,  Spinach,  Cress,  and  Lettuce.  This  was  the 
more  marked  the  nearer  they  were  to  the  light,  and 
the  leaves  were  small  and  more  or  less  curled  or  injured 
close  to  it.  Notwithstanding  this,  they  contained 
the  same  amount  of  starch  as  leaves  of  plants  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  light,  but  the  grains  were 
larger  and  better  developed.  The  result  was  that 
the  plants  ran  to  seed  without  forming  leaves  large 
enough  to  be  useful  for  table  purposes. 

The  other  division  of  the  house  lighted  by  sun¬ 
shine  only  during  the  day  was  planted  at  the  same 
time  for  comparison  with  that  under  the  influence  of 
the  electric  light.  While  Spinach  and  Lettuce 
in  the  latter  house  were  making  small  leaves  and 
throwing  up  flower  stems,  similar  plants  in  the  un¬ 
lighted  house  retained  their  dwarf  spreading  habit, 
and  made  good  edible  leaves.  Within  3  ft.  of  the 
lamp  on  either  side  the  plants  were  killed  outright, 
while  all  the  rest  were  seriously  crippled  in  the 
lighted  house.  Cress  behaved  in  the  same  way, 
and  for  5  ft.  on  either  side  of  the  lamp,  the  plants 
died  soon  after  germinating.  In  the  case  of  Endive, 
some  striking  inferences  could  be  made.  Two  rows 
grew  side  by  side  in  the  lighted  house,  and  one  of 
them  was  shaded  by  an  iron  post,  1 J  in.  in  diameter. 
The  average  weight  of  six  plants  in  full  light  was 
36-16  grains,  in  the  shade  93-83  grains,  while  the 
average  weight  in  the  house  lighted  by  the  sun  only 
during  the  day  was  575  grains,  the  leaves  being 
larger  and  darker  in  colour.  The  plants  shaded  by 
the  post  were  heaviest  in  the  deepest  shade  close  to 
the  post  and  the  lamp,  while  in  full  light  the  best 
plants  were  farthest  from  the  lamp. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  Radishes  grown  under 
those  three  conditions  showed  that  a  greater  amount 
of  ash,  including  more  than  double  the  amount  of 
potash  and  more  chlorophyll,  was  developed  in  the 
plants  under  the  direct  influence  of  light,  while  the 
amount  was  least  in  the  dark  house.  Plants  in  the 
shadow  of  the  post  were  intermediate  in  these  respects . 
The  nitrogen  was  essentially  the  same  in  all  cases. 
Dwarf  Peas  were  grown  upon  a  bench  considerably 
lower  than  another  one,  which  consequently  shaded 
about  half  of  it.  The  Peas  flowered  about  a  week  in 
advance  of  those  in  the  dark  house,  and  the  amount 
of  bloom  v\as  ultimately  the  same  in  both  houses, 
but  the  best  crop  was  produced  by  the  plants  in  the 
dark  house,  \yhej-e  the  pods  filled  much  better 


Experiments  were  then  made  with  Radishes,  to 
test  whether  the  injury  was  due  to  continuous  light. 
Flower  pots  were  inverted  over  some  newly-planted 
seeds  and  removed  during  the  night,  so  that  the 
seedlings  might  be  exposed  to  the  electric  light  only. 
They  grew  rapidly  at  first,  but  never  succeeded  in 
producing  anything  but  elongated  stems  and  the 
cotyledonary  leaves,  and  died  in  the  course  of  three 
or  four  weeks.  Strong  Lettuce  plants  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  same  treatment  and  died  in  about  two 
weeks  ;  Beans  died  in  less  than  six  weeks  from  the 
setting  of  the  seeds  ;  Maize  died  in  less  than  five 
weeks ;  and  the  Castor-oil  plant  died-  in  two  weeks, 
although  established  some  time  before  it  was  covered 
over  excluding  sunlight.  Similar  experiments  were 
carried  on  with  the  German  Ivy  (Senicio  scandens), 
Carnations,  Peas,  and  Begonias,  but  all  died  in  a 
relatively  short  time.  The  above  results  with  the 
naked  arc  light  are  conclusive  that  no  beneficial 
results  can  be  obtained  from  the  electric  light  in 
that  way. 

Another  set  of  experiments  was  carried  out  on  the 
same  principles  as  the  above  except  that  a  white 
opal  globe  was  placed  over  the  lamp.  Here  the  in¬ 
fluences  were  less  marked  upon  the  plants.  Radishes 
grew  well,  but  did  better  in  the  dark  house.  Lettuce, 
on  the  contrary,  did  best  in  the  light  house.  The 
loss  caused  by  the  electric  light  varied  from  one  to 
five  per  cent,  where  the  light  was  covered  by  an 
opal  globe,  but  the  naked  light  caused  a  loss  of 
forty-five  to  si\'ty-five  per  cent.  Curiously  enough, 
Carrots  were  less  affected  either  by  the  naked  or 
protected  light  than  any  other  crop,  being  only  from 
one  to  thirteen  per  cent,  better  in  the  dark  house. 
No  other  plant  stood  the  light  so  well,  as  those  close 
to  the  lamp  were  nearly  as  good  as  those  at  a  dis¬ 
tance. 

During  the  past  winter  and  spring,  commencing  on 
the  16th  of  January,  experiments  were  tried  under 
different  conditions.  The  lamp  was  connected  with 
the  street  lighting  system,  which  was  continued  only 
for  a  few  hours  each  night,  and  not  at  all  on  moon¬ 
light  nights.  The  leaves  of  Radishes  in  the  lighted 
house  were  larger,  but  the  tubers  were  the  same  in 
both  houses.  Peas  were  most  fruitful  in  the  dark 
house,  Lettuce  was  fifty  per  cent,  better  at  the  end  of 
three  weeks  in  the  light  house  than  in  the  other, 
and  was  fit  to  cut  in  a  month,  while  that  in  the  dark 
house  took  a  fortnight  longer  to  grow  to  the  same 
size.  The  experiment  was  repeated,  after  transfer¬ 
ring  the  lamp  to  the  house  which  had  formerly  been 
the  dark  one,  with  like  results.  Verbenas,  Petunias, 
Primulas,  Heliotropes,  Tulips  and  others  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  electric  light  in  the  same  way.  The  colours 
of  various  Tulips  were  intensified,  but  faded  again  in 
the  course  of  four  or  five  days.  The  plants  had 
longer  stems  and  larger  leaves  than  those  in  the 
dark  house.  Varieties  of  Coleus  gave  rise  to  some 
interesting  facts.  After  two  nights  within  3  ft.  of 
the  lamp,  the  red  sorts  became  yellow,  brown  be¬ 
came  green,  green  lost  its  brightness,  and  dark 
purple  became  glossy-black.  The  shaded  portions 
of  the  leaves  remained  unchanged,  so  that  with  day¬ 
light  the  exact  outline  of  the  shaded  portion  could 
be  easily  defined  for  some  days  afterwards.  So 
varied  have  been  the  results  with  different  plants 
under  different  conditions,  that  it  is  evident  many 
more  experiments  must  be  made  before  any  definite 
conclusion  can  be  arrived  at,  as  to  whether  the  elec¬ 
tric  light  can  be  put  to  any  practicable  and  useful 
purpose  with  profit.  This  will  form  the  object  of 
future  experiments  which  are  to  be  undertaken. 

THYMUS  BROUSSONETII. 

Although  by  no  means  the  tallest  species  of  Thyme, 
the  palm  must  be  given  it  for  size  of  flowers,  which 
are  of  a  bright  rosy-purple,  and  as  large  as  those  of 
a  Calamintha.  The  leaves  are  also  relatively  large 
and  oval,  or  the  uppermost  ones  constituting  the 
bracts  surrounding  the  flower  heads  are  ovate  and 
more  or  less  concave.  Curiously  enough  when 
bruised  the  stems  and  leaves  emit  an  odour  very 
similar  to  that  of  T.  vulgaris,  although  so  very  diffe¬ 
rent  in  many  respects.  The  stems  vary  from  4  in.  to 
6  in.  high,  and  are  surrounded  with  shorter  pro¬ 
cumbent  barren  shoots  which  never  seem  to  form  a 
matted  tuft  as  our  native  plants  of  the  same  genus  do. 
A  hardy  plant  so  neat  in  habit  and  so  showy  might 
well  be  extensively  employed  in  various  places  and 
positions  such  as  borders  in  sunny,  well-exposed 
aspects  or  upon  rock-work,  which  is  the  most  suitable 
home  for  creeping  plants  of  this  kind.  A  flowering 
specimen  may  be  seen  even  now  in  the  herbaceous 
prpund  at  Kew. 


EARLY  AUTUMN  TINTS. 

Spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter  are  all  indicated 
by  the  ever  varying  tints  of  the  foliage  of  different 
trees  and  shrubs  whether  native  or  exotic,  and  which 
have  been  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  world  where 
the  climate  is  akin  to  our  own  or  nearly  so.  There 
are  some  even  amongst  our  native  trees  which  show 
unmistakeably  that  the  season  is  on  the  wane  by 
September  and  even  earlier  if  the  summer  has  been 
a  dry  one.  Amongst  these  are  the  Lime  trees,  whose 
fading  brown  or  yellow  leaves  are  not  particularly 
attractive  because  scattered,  and  their  tint  never 
decided  enough.  In  the  same  category  may  be 
placed  the  Laburnum,  Hawthorn,  and  various  others 
which  have  long  been  shorn  of  their  pleasing  green 
hue. 

More  attractive  in  every  way  are  the  green,  crim¬ 
son,  and  dark  bronzy  hues  of  the  Virginia  Creeper  as 
it  scales  the  front  of  some  building  and  hangs  down 
in  leafy  festoons  from  the  eaves  and  around  the  win¬ 
dows,  or  when  it  seems  strangling  some  old  and 
half-dead  tree.  Its  congener,  the  Japan  Ivy  (Vitis 
tricuspidata),  is  at  the  same  early  period  of  the  year 
equally  suggestive  of  a  coming  change,  but  crowning 
the  autumn  with  a  glory  of  its  own.  Where  the 
slender  shoots  with  small  leaves  go  creeping  thinly 
over  the  wall,  the  leaves  glow  with  a  ruddy  bronze 
showing  off’  the  mor.  vigorous  shoots  to  advantage. 
The  leaves  on  the  latter  attain  a  large  size,  and  are 
of  a  shining  light  green  with  three  lobes  resembling 
Ivy  at  a  short  distance,  and  indeed  a  good  substitute 
for  it,  except  in  winter  when  the  leaves  have  fallen. 
A  rather  dry  soil,  and  full  exposure  to  light,  favour  a 
rich  and  early  colouration  much  more  than  do  rich 
soils  in  shaded  positions,  facts  which  planters  should 
always  bear  in  mind. 

A  good  deal  depends  upon  soil  and  climate  as  to 
what  hue  the  foliage  of  certain  trees  will  assume. 
This  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  seen  the 
American  Maples  and  other  trees  at  home,  where 
they  assume  glowing  tints  and  hues  they  never  do 
under  British  skies.  On  the  contrary  the  foliage  of 
the  Norway  Maple  in  the  United  States  drops  with¬ 
out  ever  changing  colour.  Under  certain  conditions 
in  this  country  it  assumes  a  ruddy  bronze  even  in 
September,  while  in  the  north,  just  before  the  final 
fall,  the  whole  tree  assumes  a  beautiful  clear  yellow 
conspicuous  at  a  great  distance,  and  the  more  so  when 
in  juxtaposition  to  foliage  of  a  more  sombre  hue. 
Equally  early  as  the  Virginian  Creeper  and  the  Japan 
Ivy  comes  the  autumn  beauty  of  the  Tupelo  tree 
(Nyssa multiflora).  All  through  the  summer  months 
there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  a  Cherry,  a 
Laurel,  or  something  of  that  nature,  but  by  the  middle 
of  September  the  glowing  crimson  and  orange  of  the 
leaves  attract  from  afar.  It  is  allied  to  the  Dogwood 
(Cornus)  but  is  rarely  seen  in  collections  of  trees. 
Later  on  the  five-lobed  leaves  of  the  Liquidambar 
will  be  aglow  with  similar  hues,  and  being  a  taller 
tree  is  even  more  effective  in  the  landscape. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  above  may  be  mentioned 
the  rich  dark  green  hues  of  the  Horse  chestnuts,  especi¬ 
ally  the  red-flowered  (CEsculus  rubicunda),  also  the 
Black  and  Lombardy  Poplars,  the  False  Acacias,  So- 
phorajaponica.the  Colchican  Maple,  the  Elms,  parti¬ 
cularly  some  of  the  small-leaved  forms  of  the  English 
Elm,  and  various  others.  The  London  Plane  is  as 
bright  as  it  was  at  midsummer,  and  contrasts  with 
the  dark  tints  of  the  trees  just  mentioned.  The 
White  Willow  in  its  typical  form  still  wears  a  silvery 
silky  hue,  but  it  is  less  often  seen  than  the  variety 
Salix  alba  coerulea,  which  still  maintains  a  wealth  of 
bluish,  long,  finger-like  leaves.  Even  the  Scotch  Fir 
and  the  Atlantic  Cedar  still  wear  their  cheerful 
summer  garb  of  a  silvery  grey  or  glaucous  hue,  which, 
in  the  case  of  the  former  at  least,  must  soon  give 
place  to  a  darker  and  more  sombre  tint. 

Early  autumn  hues  of  another  kind  must  not  be 
overlooked  in  the  wealth  of  ripening  hips,  haws,  and 
berries  of  various  kinds  which  deck  the  hedgerows 
and  woods  by  the  waysides  as  well  as  the  well-tended 
gardens  or  pleasure  grounds.  Single  Roses  of 
various  kinds  are  loaded  with  red,  scarlet,  or  black 
fruit  according  to  the  species.  The  common  Bar¬ 
berry  is  aglow  with  thousands  of  bright  coral  red 
fruit  suspended  in  clusters  from  every  spur  and 
shoot.  The  dull  dark-red  haws  of  the  common 
Hawthorn  contrast  strikingly  with  the  brilliant  red 
ones  of  the  Fiery  Thorn.  The  long  straggling  shoots 
of  the  Bittersweet,  or  those  of  the  Red  or  Black 
Bryony,  scrambling  over  the  hedges,  are  almost  as 
attractive  with  their  loads  of  red  berries  as  Lycium 
barbarum  on  the  fences  of  villa  and  other  gardens. 
Planters  during  the  season  now  commenced,  would 
do  well  to  consider  the  effects  they  can  produce  at 
different  seasons  by  the  employment  of  frees  and 
shrubs  of  particular  kinds. — Ta  rns 
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THE  HERBACEOUS  BORDER. 


Perennial  Asters  for  October. 

By  the  end  of  October  the  best  of  the  perennial 
Asters  will  have  completed  their  mission.  A  few 
may  hold  out  during  the  early  part  of  November, 
but  such  stragglers  are  generally  so  much  destroyed 
by  storms  of  wind  and  rain  that  they  are  anything 
but  ornamental.  With  a  continuance  of  mild 
weather  through  October  the  border  may  be  kept 
gay  with  a  sprinkling  of  Asters  to  tone  down  the 
plethora  of  Sunflowers,  Rudbeckias,  Coreopsis, 
Golden  Rods,  and  other  yellow  Composites  which 
are  at  present  too  dominant  in  gardens  and  parks 
everywhere.  Every  year  finds  the  Asters  or 
Michaelmas  Daisies  being  more  and  more  grown  for 
market  purposes,  and  if  the  public  find  them  useful 
for  decorative  purposes  the  owners  of  private  estates 
and  their  families  would  also  enjoy  them,  provided 
their  gardeners  would  secure  the  choice  and  really 
ornamental  sorts.  They  are  not  only  fit  occupants 
for  garden  borders  but  serve  greatly  to  brighten  up 
shrubbery  borders,  especially  along  the  sides  of 
drives  leading  to  the  mansion  or  through  the 
grounds. 

Aster  Nov.-e-Angli.e  pulchellus. — The  species 
may  be  recognised  by  its  robust  habit  and  linear- 
lanceolate,  hairy  leaves  clasping  the  stem  and 
auricled  at  the  base.  The  variety  pulchellus  is  a 
great  favourite  with  many  growers  on  account  of  its 
large  blue  flowers  shaded  with  purple.  They  are 
produced  over  a  period  of  many  weeks  and  in  flat 
headed  corymbs.  The  variety  A.  N. -A.  roseus  has 
smaller  bright  rose  flower  heads,  produced  in  a 
narrowly  pyramidal  raceme  or  panicle. 

A.  Novi-Belgii  grandiflorus. — Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  varietal  name  of  this  sort  the  flower  heads 
are  smaller  than  those  of  several  other  forms  of  the 
species,  and  measure  from  i  in.  to  ijin.  across.  They 
are  blue  shaded  with  purple,  with  numerous  over¬ 
lapping  rays,  and  are  produced  in  great  profusion 
upon  a  dense  habited  bush  about  4  ft.  high. 

A.  l.eyis. — The  plant  to  which  this  name  is  now 
given  is  quite  different  from  that  which  has  been 
known  in  gardens  for  many  years  as  A.  laevis,  and 
now  named  A.  Novi-Belgii  densus.  The  leaves  are 
arrow-shaped,  elongated,  auricled  at  the  base,  and  of 
a  deep  glaucous  green.  Thestems  grow  3  ft.  to  4  ft. 
in  height,  and  are  thinly  but  gracefully  branched  to¬ 
wards  the  top,  bearing  beautiful  pale  blue  flowers 
about  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  bracts  surrounding 
the  head  form  a  neat,  densely  imbricated  top-shaped 
mass,  as  in  A.  turbinellus,  but  rather  shorter, 

A.  paniculatus,  Grant's  var. — The  stems  of 
this  species  grow  about  3J  ft.  in  height,  and  are  pur¬ 
ple,  while  the  long  lower  branches  of  the  panicle 
give  it  a  somewhat  pyramidal  outline.  The  flower 
heads  are  of  medium  size  and  lilac,  with  a  pale 
j-ellow  disc  deepening  to  purple,  and  are  produced  in 
great  profusion.  The  small  lanceolate  leaves  are  of 
a  deep  green. 

A.  amethystinus. — This  seems  as  much  a  favourite 
with  growers  as  some  of  the  varieties  of  A.  Novi-Belgii 
and  A.  Novae-Angliae.  The  flower  heads  are  of 
medium  size,  Huish-purple,  and  produced  in  great 
profusion  on  the  ends  of  the  branches.  The  short 
flowering  branches  are  often  produced  on  one  side  of 
the  main  stems.  The  latter  together  with  the  linear- 
lanceolate  leaves  are  very  hairy,  and  the  plant 
on  that  account  is  often  grown  under  the  name  of  A. 
pilosus. 

A.  diffusus  horizontalis. — Of  the  various  forms 
of  A.  diffusus,  that  under  notice  is  the  most  orna¬ 
mental,  generally  growing  about  18  in.  high,  or  2  ft. 
in  wet  seasons  like  the  present.  The  flowers  are  of 
small  size,  but  profusely  produced  on  short,  horizon¬ 
tal  branches  ;  they  are  white  with  a  purple  disc  when 
at  their  best. 

A.  Drummondi. — In  general  appearance  this  resem¬ 
bles  a  greatly  magnified  form  of  A.  cordifolius  about 
4  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  with  cordate  leaves  and  a  pyramid¬ 
ally  branched  panicle  of  white  flowers  with  a  pale 
yellow  disc,  becoming  deep  purple. 

A.  multiflorus. — The  stems  of  this  species  are 
about  3  ft.  high,  rather  diffuse  and  not  particularly 
elegant,  but  the  quantity  of  flowers  they  produce  is 
more  than  compensation  for  the  defect.  The  leaves 
are  linear,  the  upper  ones  being  very  small  and  densely 
covering  the  stems  The  flower  heads  are  small, 
\yhite,  neat  and  prttty 


A.  vimineus. — In  this  case  the  stems  are  more 
elegantly  branched,  twiggy  and  very  floriferous. 
The  leaves  are  lanceolate,  and  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  stems  they  are  very  small  and  numerous.  The 
flower  heads  are  similar  to  those  of  the  last,  but 
differently  arranged  or  disposed. 

A.  trinervis. — With  this  one  exception,  which  is  a 
Himalayan  species,  all  the  above-mentioned  kinds  are 
North  American.  The  leaves  are  elliptic,  deeply 
cut,  and  quite  different  in  aspect  from  those  already 
given.  The  stems  are  erect  and  corymbosely  branched 
at  the  top  with  relatively  large  pale  blue  flowers, 
slightly  flushed' with  purple. 

-  *>'■ - 

CAPE  BULBS. 

In  dealing  with  the  subject  set  down  for  me,  viz., 
Cape  Bulbs,  I  shall  follow  the  text  and  speak  on  bulbs 
proper,  such  as  we  find  more  especially  among  the 
showy  but  all  too  little  known  Cape  Amaryllids, 
passing  by  the  Gladioli,  Freesias,  and  other  Irids, 
and  also  confine  myself  to  the  cultural  side  of  the 
question,  and  to  remarks  calculated  to  bring  about  a 
better  knowledge  of  these  bulbs  as  garden  plants ; 
and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  make  an  original  statement 
or  two  with  a  view  to  that  end. 

First,  then,  to  plunge  into  the  subject  at  once,  I 
will  say  that  with  proper  planting  the  whole  of  the 
South  African  Crinums,  and  many  of  the  other 
strong-growing  Cape  bulbs,  are  perfectly  hardy  in 
the  open  garden  in  any  part  of  the  British  Isles,  and 
what  noble  garden  plants  they  make  is  well  ex¬ 
emplified  by  the  scores  of  stately  flower  spikes  on 
the  Crinum  Powelli  in  the  raiser’s  garden,  as  well  as 
in  the  gardens  of  the  President  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  at  Burford  Lodge,  where,  too,  a  row 
of  Crinum  Moorei  (also  known  as  C.  Makojmnum, 
C.  Colensoi,  and  C.  Mackenii)  annually  produce  an 
abundance  of  delicate  pink  flowers.  Crinum  longi- 
folium  is  an  old  plant  in  our  open  gardens,  and  I 
have  proved  C.  campanulatum,  C.  scabrum,  and 
others  to  be  equally  hardy.  I  therefore  advise  all  who 
have  spare  bulbs  of  these  plants  in  their  greenhouses, 
or  who  can  get  fresh  imported  bulbs,  to  try  some  in 
the  open  ground  ;  but  in  order  to  succeed  deep  plant¬ 
ing,  and,  if  possible,  in  places  w'here  the  bulbs  are 
not  likely  to  be  disturbed,  is  necessary.  When  I  say 
deep  planting,  I  mean  that  short-necked  bulbs  should 
be  planted  so  that  the  top  of  the  neck  is  from  6  in.  to 
9  in.  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  C.  Powelli 
and  C.  Moorei,  of  which  the  bulb  and  neck  together 
are  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  length,  should  have  trenches 
opened  for  them  sufficiently  deep  to  allow  of  the  tops 
of  the  neck  being  well  below  the  surface.  The  object 
of  deep  planting  is  evident,  for  by  its  means  when 
hard  frosts  come  it  is  longer  getting  down  to  the 
bulbs,  and  what  is  of  still  greater  importance,  when 
the  thaw  comes  the  return  of  warmth  to  the  bulbs  is 
gradual.  I  would  advise  anyone  who  contemplates 
trying  these -showy  bulbs  outdoors  to  set  apart  for 
them-a  narrow  border  at  the  foot  of  a  wall,  or  in 
front  of  a  plant  house,  and  in  such  a  situation  the 
Crinums  and  other  bulbs  may  be  planted  close  to 
the  wall,  so  that  they  need  not  interfere  with  other 
things  planted  on  the  border,  nor  be  disturbed  them¬ 
selves.  So  planted  and  left  alone  these  bulbs  grow 
to  a  great  size,  and  form  huge  masses  producing  a 
wealth  of  bloom  every  year.  From  such  a  situation 
the  late  Sigismund  Rucker,  of  West  Hill,  Wands¬ 
worth,  essayed  to  get  for  me  a  bulb  of  each  of  two 
varieties  of  what  is  now  known  as  C.  Moorei,  but 
which  at  the  time  I  speak  of — some  twenty  years  ago 
— was  growing  in  his  open  garden.  The  bulbs  were 
in  a  dense  mass,  and  were  so  firmly  rooted  that  the 
root  crowns  were  broken  in  lifting  them,  although 
every  care  was  taken. 

Experiments  in  “Plant  Protector.” 

Nearly  four  years  ago  I  set  up  a  range  of  “  Plant 
Protector,”  as  this  kind  of  span-roof  cold  frame 
with  glass-slab  sides  is  called.  No  trouble  was  taken 
to  make  the  different  parts  fit  well,  and  the  bulbs 
stored  in  it  winter  and  summer  were  practically  out¬ 
doors.  Indeed,  the  effect  in  it  of  last  winter,  result¬ 
ing  in  the  death  of  Amaryllis  Belladonna  (one  of  our 
prettiest  of  hardy  bulbs),  Crinum  Moorei,  and 
several  others,  which  passed  the  winter  in  perfect 
health  in  the  open  ground,  proves  to  me  that  the  test 
was  actually  more  severe  than  it  would  have  been 
had  all  the  bulbs  been  planted  out.  But,  grown  in 
pots,  I  had  the  advantage  of  having  them  always 
under  observation.  It  is  well,  perhaps,  that  I  did 
pot  relate  my  experience  before  the  past  severe 


and  protracted  winter  or  I  should  undoubtedly  have 
pronounced  many  things  to  be  perfectly  hardy  which 
the  experience  of  the  year  just  past  will  not  allow 
me  to  do,  as  the  death-roll  among  those  which  had 
hitherto  escaped  has  been  very  heavy. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  Cyrtanthi,  the  species  experi¬ 
mented  on  being: — 1,  Anoiganthus  (Cyrtanthus) 
breviflorus,  yellow,  Eastern  Provinces  of  the  Cape, 
alt.  5,000  ft.  2,  Cyrtanthus  Huttoni,  red  and  yellow, 
Eastern  Provinces,  alt.  4,000-5,000  ft.  3,  C.  Ma- 
cowanii,  dark  scarlet,  Eastern  Provinces,  alt.  4,000- 
5,000  ft.  4,  C.  Tuckii,  yellow  and  blood-red,  Eastern 
Provinces,  alt.  4,000-5,000  ft.  5,  C.  Collinus,  red 
6,  C.  spiralis,  red.  7,  C.  pallidus,  pale  red.  8,  C. 
angustifolius,  red  to  orange.  9,  C.  Mackenii,  white. 
10,  C.  lutescens,  yellow.  The  above  are  of  the 
Monella  type.  Gastronema  Section  :  11,  Cyrtanthus 
sanguineus,  dark  scarlet.  12,  C.  helictus,  white.  13, 
C.  uniflorus,  vrhite. 

Of  the  first  four,  viz.,  Anoiganthus  breviflorus, 
Cyrtanthus  Huttoni,  C.  Macowani,  and  C.  Tuckii, 
all  from  high  elevations,  I  can  safely  say  that  they  are 
as  hardy  for  the  open  garden  as  any  plant  needs  be, 
for,  with  me,  they  have  the  past  winter  been  frozen 
— to  use  a  common  expression — “as  hard  as  a 
brick  ”  for  w-eeks  together  ;  and  not  only  were  they 
uninjured,  but  by  their  subsequent  growth  proved 
that  such  treatment  was  good  for  them. 

For  example,  Cyrtanthus  Tuckii  is  in  a  vigorous 
condition,  which  is  all  the  more  w-orthy  of  remark  as 
the  other  only  bulb  or  two  (beside  the  three  which 
wrere  wintered  with  it  as  described,  and  which  are  in 
good  health)  in  cultivation  have  been  grown  in  heat 
and  are  in  a  very  poor  condition  ;  also  bulbs  of 
Anoiganthus  breviflorus  and  Nerine  angustifolia, 
which  were  not  even  potted,  have  done  well.  Of  the 
remainder  of  the  Monella  section  of  Cyrtanthus,  I 
am  not  so  certain  of  their  hardiness  ;  that  is  to  say, 
I  believe  most  of  them  w-ould  live  planted  as  recom¬ 
mended  outdoors,  but  whether  they  would  thrive 
well  enough  to  flower  I  have  not  yet  settled  to  my 
own  satisfaction,  and  therefore  recommend  cautious 
experiments  with  them  outdoors.  The  hardiness  of 
the  Cyrtanthus  obliquus,  too,  is  still  an  open  question. 
Of  the  Gastronema  section  the  tale  is  short  and  sad. 
All  of  them  lived  in  my  frame  other  winters,  but  all 
have  died  this  year. 

Nerine. 

My  experiments  with  a  view  to  test  the  hardiness 
of  the  genus  N erine  have  revealed  some  very  interesting 
facts,  although  at  a  lamentable  loss  on  the  stock 
generally.  Some  two  hundred  and  fifty  plants  in  pots 
were  experimented  on,  comprising  most  of  the  known 
species  and  a  great  many  of  my  own  hybrids,  in 
quantities  of  from  six  to  twenty  of  each.  The  result 
has  been  directly  opposed  to  what  I  should  have 
thought  would  have  been  the  case — that  is  to 
say,  all  the  soft  pale  or  bright  green  shiny-leaved 
species,  viz.,  N.  flexuosa,  N.  undulata,  N.  angusti¬ 
folia,  N.  humilis,  and  all  the  hybrids  in  which  either 
of  them  had  made  one  of  the  parents,  passed  the 
winter,  frozen  hard  for  weeks  together,  in  perfect 
health,  while  the  larger-bulbed  N.  curvifolia,  and 
indeed  all  the  others,  although  they  survived  the 
first  and  longest  run  of  severe  w'eather,  succumbed  to 
the  second  cold  period. 

In  bringing  about  this  result,  I  find  again  that  the 
question  of  altitude  in  the  native  habitat  gives  us  the 
key  to  the  relative  hardiness  of  these  bulbs  in  the 
same  manner  as  with  the  Cyrtanthi.  Nerine  flexu¬ 
osa  is  from  4,000  to  5,000  ft.,  N.  angustifolia  from  a 
still  greater  height,  and  all  the  others  mentioned  as 
passing  the  winter  well,  are  upland  plants.  Of  the 
hardiest  is  my  beautiful  winter-flowering  N.  Man- 
selli,  wdiich  has  broad  bright  green  leaves  like  an 
Agapanthus,  and,  when  strong,  a  3  ft.  scape  of  rose- 
pink  or  light  crimson  flowers.  It  was  obtained  by 
intercrossing  N.  flexuosa  and  a  fine  form  of  N.  curvi¬ 
folia,  and  on  both  occasions  of  my  raising  it  I  only 
succeeded  in  getting  some  four  or  five  to  grow. 
N.  erubescens  x  flexuosa  and  undulata,  N.  excellens 
X  flexuosa  and  humilis  major,  and  crosses  between 
N.  flexuosa  and  N.  pudica  also  came  through  the 
winter  well ;  not  one  variety  in  which  N.  flexuosa 
was  one  of  the  parents  died.  But  it  must  be  under¬ 
stood  that  I  merely  set  down  the  result  of  my 
experiments,  and  make  the  suggestions  I  have  made 
as  to  the  fitness  of  some  Cape  bulbs  for  outdoor 
culture  rather  as  a  basis  on  which  others  may  work, 
and  an  inducement  for  them  to  continue  carefully 
experiments  in  the  open  ground,  than  to  advise  the  in¬ 
discriminate  planting  of  these  beautiful  bulbs  ;  a  pro- 
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ceeding  which  might  result  in  loss  and  disappoint¬ 
ment.  I  think,  however,  there  may  be  many  who 
have  surplus  stock  who  would  like  to  make  a  trial  of 
this  method  of  Cape  bulb  culture,  and  again,  there 
may  be  some — indeed  I  know  there  are  some  who 
are  now  doing  it — who  would  like  to  grow  tnem  in 
the  open  ground,  if  possible,  but  who  either  cannot, 
or  do  not  care  to  give  them  space  under  glass. 

But  for  the  general  culture  of  Cape  bulbs  in  a 
manner  in  which  they  may  all  be  grown  together 
with  certainty,  the  cold  greenhouse  is  the  best  ;  and 
as  they  prefer  a  dry  rather  than  a  moist  air  in  the 
house  they  occupy,  there  is  no  class  of  plants  better 
adapted  for  growing  in  conservatories,  either  in 
town  or  country  ;  indeed,  so  grown,  they  thrive  far 
better  than  they  do  in  the  warm  plant-houses,  in 
which  too  many  of  them  meet  their  end. 

Generally  speaking  the  Nerines  and  many  other 
Cape  bulbs  grow'  through  the  winter,  and  careful 
observation  of  their  foliage  will  give  the  grower  a 
good  guide  as  to  his  procedure  in  the  matter  of 
giving  water.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  turn  yellow 
(generally  in  May)  water  should  be  withheld  from 
the  deciduous  kinds,  and  not  a  drop  given  until  the 
flower-spikes  appear  in  the  end  of  the  summer,  or 
until,  by  the  advancing  growth  of  the  leaves,  it  is 
seen  that  water  must  be  given.  During  the  resting 
season,  if  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  in  which  the 
Nerines  and  other  deciduous  Cape  bulbs  are  grown 
cannot  be  kept  dry  and  airy,  or  if  a  shelf  in  a  well- 
ventilated  place  cannot  be  found  for  them,  they  had 
better  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  with  the  lights 
tilted  back  and  front  (but  still  left  oyer  them  to  keep 
rains  oft),  for  abundance  of  air  they  must  have,  or 
degeneration  and  inability  to  flower  results.  These 
remarks  apply  especially  to  N.  curvifolia  and  others 
grouped  with  it.  N.  flexuosa  and  its  hybrids; 
N.  angustifolia,  N.  pulchella,  and  their  hybrids,  par¬ 
take  more  of  an  evergreen  character,  and  require  a 
shorter  dry  period  than  the  others.  As  requiring 
the  same  treatment  as  the  Nerines  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  Haemanthus,  Brunsvigia,  Buphane, 
Hessea,  and  the  Gastronema  section  of  Cyrtanthus, 
which  appears  to  me  to  differ  mainly  from  the 
Monella  section  in  the  treatment  they  require  by 
their  being  deciduous,  and  consequently  wanting  a 
distinct  dry  season  of  rest. — From  a  paper  by  Mr. 
James  O'Brien,  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  R.H .S .  on  Ap.21. 

(To  be  continued.) 

 T  ♦  . 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHI¬ 

BITIONS. 

Though  International  horticultural  exhibitions 
held  in  this  country  never  strongly  bring  out  the 
cultural  capabilities  of  other  nations,  as  Industrial 
exhibitions,  when  of  an  International  character,  do 
as  regards  the  arts  and  sciences,  it  is  very  probable 
that  at  such  an  exhibition  as  that  recently  held  at 
Edinburgh,  were  good  prizes  offered  to  foreign  fruit 
growers,  exhibits  from  foreign  countries  would  have 
been  forthcoming.  Doubtless,  many  of  your  readers 
remember  the  grand  Fruit  Show  held  at  South 
Kensington  in  October,  18G2,  at  which  fruits  of 
foreign  growth  were  strongly  represented.  The  col¬ 
lections  of  foreign  grapes  were  certainly  very  interest¬ 
ing,  and  to  those  engaged  in  the  wine  trade  were 
especially  so. 

The  immense  variety  of  grapes,  as  seen  both  in 
form  and  colour,  many  of  them  brown  or  "  grizzly," 
and  the  berries  mostly  small,  in  compactly  set 
bunches,  were  very  characteristic,  but  the  exhibits 
of  which  I  retain  the  most  vivid  recollection 
were  the  grand  pyramids  of  fruit  set  up  in 
such  an  imposing  manner  by  the  Covent  Garden 
salesmen,  and  by  the  Messrs.  Soloman  in  particular. 
It  was  freely  asserted  by  experienced  fruit  growers 
and  salesmen  that  finer  Apples  and  Pears  had  never 
previously  been  seen  in  this  country,  certainly  never 
by  myself,  and  both  before  that  time  and  since  I 
have  spent  much  of  my  time  in  the  best  fruit  growing 
counties  of  England. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  salesmen’s  grand  collec¬ 
tions  came  from  France,  but  of  course  the  Grapes  as 
regards  quality  were  not  to  be  compared  with  those 
seen  at  the  great  Edinburgh  shows.  The  magni¬ 
ficent  samples  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  from  a 
Mr.  Drummond,  however,  were  regarded  as  the 
finest  ever  seen  in  London  previous  to  that  time.  I 
remember  well  that  the  late  Mr.  G.  Tillyard’s  splen¬ 
did  bunches  of  the  same  variety,  18  in.  long,  had  to  be 
placed  second,  Mr,  Tillyard  also  had  Hamburgh 


such  as  admirers  of  that  excellent  black  Grape 
would  go  a  long  distance  to  see,  yet  Mr.  Drummond 
had  better  and  was  placed  first.  Mr.  Tillyard’s 
collection  of  fruit  from  Stanmore  Priory  was  also  of 
great  excellence,  and  certainly  would  have  compared 
most  favourably  with  any  of  the  collections  at  the 
late  Edinburgh  show. 

The  memorable  exhibition  of  May,  18G6,  is  still 
more  within  our  recollection,  but  that  was  chiefly  a 
great  plant  show  and  mostly  English.  Foreigners 
can  easily  bring  fruit  to  this  country,  but  would  not 
so  readily  risk  the  journey  with  collections  of  plants. 
Reverting  to  the  show  of  1SG2,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  Scotland  took  high  honours  for  a  most  meri¬ 
torious  collection  of  Pears  exhibited  by  Lord  Stair’s 
then  gardener,  Mr.  Anderson.  I  could  say  much 
about  the  first  International  Show  held  in  Britain, 
and  which  although  got  up  in  a  hurry  brought  to¬ 
gether  the  greatest  assemblage  of  horticulturists  of 
all  classes  that  I  have  ever  seen,  the  predominating 
influence  no  doubt  being  the  second  great  World’s 
Fair  which  was  held  the  same  year.  What  the 
horticulturists  did  so  grandly  in  1862  and  in  1866 
they  could  easily  do  again  if  they  so  willed  it. — 
Stirling. 
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BOLTONIA  ASTEROIDES  DECURRENS. 

The  resemblance  between  the  stems  and  flower 
heads  of  this  plant  and  those  of  an  Aster  is  consider¬ 
able  as  implied  by  the  specific  name.  The  variety 
is  more  valuable  for  garden  purposes  than  the  type 
in  several  respects.  The  stems  are  dwarfer,  but 
being  4  ft.  to  4.$  ft.  high,  may  still  be  considered  tall. 
The  lanceolate,  elongated,  deep  glaucous  green 
leaves  are  decurrent  upon  the  stems,  as  implied  by 
decurrens,  and  herein  lies  a  leading  distinction,  for 
botanical  purposes.  The  flower  heads  are  of  rela¬ 
tively  large  size,  rosy-lilac  and  slightly  deflexed, 
showing  a  bold  and  prominent  golden-yellow  disc. 
Those  of  the’type  are  smaller,  white,  and  considerably 
less  ornamental.  The  most  suitable  place  for  it  is 
in  the  back  line  of  a  herbaceous  border,  or  in  the 
shrubbery,  where  it  would  be  seen  to  great  advantage 
by  contrast  with  the  usual  occupants.  It  is  at  its 
best  during  October,  but  commences  long  previously 
to  that,  and  is,  therefore,  worthy  of  consideration 
for  autumn  flowering. 

WHITEWASHING. 

Ix  most  gardens  at  this  time  of  the  year  there  is 
generally  a  good  deal  of  cleaning  going  on  in  plant 
and  fruit  houses,  conservatories,  &c.,  and  it  occurs 
to  me  that  many  may  be  glad  of  a  wrinkle  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  whitewashing.  It  is  often  a  cause  of 
complaint  among  gardeners  that  ordinary  whitewash 
put  on  the  walls  of  the  houses  comes  off  when  the 
syringe  is  used,  to  the  disfigurement  of  the  occupants 
of  the  houses,  but  I  find  that  this  is  easily  avoided 
by  adding  some  paraffin  to  the  lime  when  it  is  of  the 
consistency  of  putty.  Mix  one  pint  of  the  oil  with 
about  half  a  pail  full  of  lime,  as  I  said  before  when 
in  the  putty  state,  and  thin  down  the  mixture  with 
water  to  the  consistency  desired.  The  paraffin  effec¬ 
tually  hardens  the  lime,  and  when  put  on  the  walls 
will  neither  rub  off  on  to  clothes,  nor  come  off  when 
syringed.  The  preparation  also  acts  as  a  disinfect¬ 
ant  and  insecticide,  effectually  killing  mealy  bug, 
thrips,  red  spider,  &c.,  that  may  be  in  the  walls. 
Those  who  try  the  mixture  will  find  it  a  great  boon. — 
H.  B. 


COLOURING  GRAPES. 

I  saw  the  “  dewy"  Grapes  at  Edinburgh,  the  intense 
bloom  on  which  it  was  alleged  had  been  laid  on  by 
the  aid  of  sulphur  or  some  other  agency.  I  know 
what  colour  the  Gros  Maroc  will  sometimes  lay  on, 
and  have  some  now  which  are  daily  becoming  much 
like  those  at  Edinburgh,  and  it  is  certain  that  sul¬ 
phur  has  never  been  used  in  the  house,  nor  any¬ 
thing  else  but  clear  water.  The  vines  were  lifted 
last  year  and  are  somewhat  stunted,  but  have  not 
given  a  bad  crop  of  fruit,  notwithstanding.  I  re¬ 
member  distinctly  the  amount  of  interest  that  was 
centred  in  some  Grapes  shown  at  one  of  the  Manches¬ 
ter  exhibitions  by  Mr.  Coleman,  of  Eastnor.  They 
were  almost  white,  but  no  one  suspected  that  they 
had  been  in  any  way  tampered  with.  The  question 
is,  will  sulphur  change  the  colour  of  Grapes,  or 


add  to  the  bloom  in  any  form  ?  I  never  used  sulphur 
with  Grapes  hanging  on  the  vines,  but  often  have 
sulphured  the  fruit  room  when  the  Grapes  have  been 
hanging  in  bottles  of  water,  without  noticing  any 
visible  change.  Sulphur  may  be  used  in  this  way  to 
destroy  mealy  bug;  but  I  have  never  put  it  to  -the 
test  .—Stirling. 

TROP/EOLUM  SPITFIRE. 

Several  varieties  of  Tropaeolum  are  recommended 
for  bedding  purposes.  I  have  used  the  above  two 
seasons  and  like  it  much.  It  is  not  a  creeper  or 
trailer,  but  forms  a  compact  plant,  and  with  me 
scarcely  exceeds  Sin.  in  height.  The  foliage  is  very 
dark  green,  and  the  flowers  are  a  fiery  scarlet.  It  is 
a  continuous  bloomer,  and  a  shy  seeder.  I  propagate 
it  by  cuttings,  and  allow  them  to  remain  in  the  cut¬ 
ting  pots  all  the  winter.  It  blooms  until  destroyed 
by  frost  or  bad  weather,  and  does  not  run  riot  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  season  as  so  many  bedding 
plants  do.— T .  W. 

VERONICA  BIDWILLI. 

The  stems  of  this  species  are  very  slender  and  pro¬ 
cumbent,  in  some  respects  resembling  those  of  some 
of  our  native  annual  Veronicas,  but  the  general 
appearanee  is  that  of  a  sub-shrubbery  type  from 
Australia  or  New  Zealand.  The  shoots  have  a  wiry 
look  about  them,  and  the  small,  ovate,  serrate  leaves 
are  of  a  rich  dark  green.  The  flowers  are  white, 
and  borne  upon  axillary  racemes,  after  the  style  of 
V.  Teucrium  or  some  of  its  varieties.  A  specimen 
on  a  small  rockery  in  the  herbaceous  ground  at  Kew 
has  been  flowering  for  some  time  past. 


THE  JEPHSON  GARDENS,  LEAMINGTON. 

Principal  amongst  the  many  attractions  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  town  of  Leamington  are  the  Jephson  Gardens 
which  are  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  town, 
and  being  of  easy  access  are  consequently  well 
patronized  by  inhabitants  and  visitors.  The  gardens 
are  very  extensive  and  exceedingly  well  kept ;  the 
various  kinds  of  bedding  being  well  done.  The 
ordinary  bedding  is  grand,  and  carpet  bedding  is  a 
specially  fine  feature,  some  of  the  designs  being  very 
beautiful  and  well  carried  out.  The  borders  are 
well  filled  with  herbaceous  plants  and  annuals. 
Tuberous  Begonias  do  remarkably  well  and  are  used 
with  telling  effect,  some  of  the  beds  being  now  in 
great  perfection.  Some  well-grown  standards  of 
Pelargonium  Henri  Jacoby  are  most  attractive. 
This  variety  needs  no  commendation  from  me,  as  it 
has  proved  itself  to  be  one  of  the  very  best,  and 
grown  as  a  standard  and  used  as  it  is  here  it  will 
still  maintain  its  reputation.  Mr.  Dell,  the  enthusi¬ 
astic  superintendent,  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
condition  of  the  place,  which  is  so  great  a  credit  to 
him  as  well  to  the  town  of  Leamington. — Rusticus. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

I  think  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  American 
varieties  of  Blackberries  which  were  introduced  a 
few  years  since  have  settled  down  as  failures  in  the 
old  country,  for  we  hear  nothing  about  them  now. 
I  was  in  a  garden  close  to  a  very  large  manufacturing 
town  in  the  Midlands,  and  when  a  great  flourish  of 
trumpets  was  being  made  about  these  American 
varieties,  a  few  of  what  were  supposed  to  be  the 
best  kinds  were  planted,  but,  although  free  growers, 
very  little  fruit  was  to  be  seen  upon  them.  In  the 
same  garden  were  several  plants  of  the  old  Parsley¬ 
leaved  Bramble,  some  on  trellises  and  others  planted 
out  singly  and  tied  to  stakes,  and  in  both  cases  the 
plants  had  an  abundant  crop  of  fine  fruit.  This 
variety  does  not  grow  so  wildly  as  the  others,  and 
the  handsome  foliage  makes  it  a  pretty  ornamental 
plant.  I  think  it  was  at  the  Handsworth  nurseries, 
Sheffield,  where  I  first  saw  it  in  fruit,  a  long  number  of 
years  since,  and  I  h.ave  seen  it  in  other  nurseries  and 
gardens,  when  cared  for,  producing  large  crops  of 
excellent  fruit.—  Riibus 


EVERLASTING  FLOWERS 

These  beautiful  flowers  are  so  much  used  for 
decoration  that  perhaps  a  few  hints  on  how  to  pre¬ 
pare  them  for  bouquets  may  be  useful  to  some  of 
your  readers.  The  flower  heads  should  be  gathered 
with  a  small  piece  of  the  flower  stalk  when  they 
show  signs  of  opening,  as  this  will  not  only  insure 
good  centres,  but  well-coloured  flowers.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  flower  heads  should  be  wired  immediately 
after  being  gathered  Push  the  wire  through  the 
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flower  stalk,  but  be  careful  not  to  show  the  wire  in 
the  centre  of  the  flower.  As  the  process  of  drying 
goes  on  the  flower  stalk  will  contract,  and  the  sap 
will  rust  the  inserted  part  of  the  wire,  which  will  act 
like  cement.  Put  the  flowers  into  a  flower  pot  or 
anything  similar  that  will  keep  them  in  an  upright 
position.  Do  not  expose  them  to  the  sun,  but  place 
them  in  a  cool,  dry  place  until  they  are  properly 
dried.  Those  who  adopt  this  method  of  wiring 
should  be  careful  that  their  wires  are  not  greased. 
The  Everlastings  may  be  made  into  bouquets  or 
mixed  with  dried  ornamental  Grasses  in  vases  for 
winter  use.  Those  who  wish  to  make  bouquets  of 
their  Everlastings  should  use  a  piece  of  stake  to 
commence  to  build  them  on.  To  prevent  packing, 
gently  bend  the  wires  from  the  stake  towards  the 
flower  heads  and  that  will  insure  a  good  finish,  mix 
a  few  dried  ornamental  grasses  through  it  and  finish 
with  the  bouquet  paper. — Gifford. 

THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

An  unusual  experience  is  felt  this  season  by  many 
people  who  have  lifted  their  early  Potatos  and  stored 
them  away.  They  lifted  apparently  tolerably  free 
from  disease,  but  a  month  later  when  looking  them 
over  a  great  number  of  diseased  tubers  were  found — 
almost  a  fifth  of  the  crop  were  bad.  In  lifting  the 
late  kinds  we  find  a  terrible  mess.  The  yield  would 
have  been  very  great  if  the  disease  had  not  shown 
itself  so  badly.  Still  I  think  the  supply  will  be  better 
than  last  year;  the  tubers  are  large  and  clean  of 
those  that  are  sound,  if  they  don't  go  after  storing, 
the  same  as  the  earlies  have  done.  The  Beauty  of 
Hebron  and  all  of  its  type  are  much  worse  than  the 
round  ones  are  in  taking  the  disease. — T.  IF.,  Y elver- 
ton,  Norfolk. 

STORMY  WEATHER  AND  THE  BEDDING 
PLANTS. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  where  carpet  bedding  and 
fine  foliaged  plants  have  been  largely  used  in  flower 
garden  decoration  this  year  they  have  the  best  of  it. 
It  is  not  the  class  of  plants  that  have  been  used  for 
carpet  bedding  that  have  been  objected  to,  so  much 
as  the  clipping  and  pinching  required  to  keep  them 
in  trim,  and  the  amount  of  labour  withdrawn 
from  other  departments  to  do  the  clipping.  Dwarf 
foliage  plants,  with  many  hardy  subjects  such  as 
Pentstemons,  Pansies,  White  Antirrhinums,  Violas, 
etc.,  can  be  turned  to  fine  account.  The  tuberous 
Begonias  are  standing  the  drenching  rains  grandly, 
notably  at  Keir,  near  Bridge  of  Allan,  and  at  Nor¬ 
wood,  Stirling,  and  out  own  are  by  no  means 
insignificant.  The  Ageratum  named  Zoo,  in  beds 
with  bands  of  Golden  Balm,  defy  wind  and  rain.— 
Stirling. 

THE  IRIS-FLOWERED  CROCUS. 

Amongst  the  Crocuses  there  are  some  which  vie 
with  the  spring  flowering  kinds  in  beauty,  and  not 
the  least  of  them  is  C.  iridiflorus.  Its  most  striking 
peculiarity  is  the  difference  in  size  between  the 
three  outer  and  the  three  inner  segments  of  the 
flower.  The  outer  ones  are  elliptic  and  of  a  rich 
purple,  shaded  with  blue,  while  the  inner  ones  are 
pale  lilac,  sometimes  almost  white  or  even  variously 
and  irregularly  striped  with  the  same  rich  hue  as 
the  outer  segments.  When  fully  expanded  the 
difference  in  size  between  the  two  sets  becomes  well 
marked  and  conspicuous.  The  much  branched 
style  is  also  of  a  rich  purple.  The  species  is  a  native 
of  Banat  and  Transylvania,  and  with  regard  to  flow¬ 
ering  is  contemporaneous  with  the  autumn-flowering 
Colchicums  during  September  and  October.  It  often 
therefore,  escapes  the  severe  weather  which  destroys 
some  of  the  winter  and  early  spring  kinds.  The 
leaves  are  not  produced  till  some  time  after  the 
flowers  have  fulfilled  their  mission. 


CUPHEA  LANCEOLATA. 

Amongst  the  annual  species  of  Cuphea,  the  above- 
mentioned  species  recommends  itself  on  account  of 
its  dwarf  and  free-flowering  character.  It  has  even 
been  likened  to  a  Silene  by  some  authorities  and 
named  C.  silenoides.  The  stems  are  about  12  in.  to 
15  in.  high,  and  freely  branched  and  floriferous.  The 
leaves  are  lanceolate  and  of  medium  size  for  this 
class  of  plants.  The  tube  of  the  flowers  is  purple 
with  red  hairs,  and  the  petals  are  purple  and  six  in 
number,  with  the  two  upper  ones  considerably  the 
largest.  Seeds  are  ripened  abundantly  and  those 
v  hoqareto  take  the  trouble  can  save  a  sufficient 


quantity  to  stock  the  grounds  the  following  year.  By 
sowing  a  pot  or  two  of  seed  in  March  and  transplant¬ 
ing  them  to  a  cold  frame,  they  would  be  ready  to 
plant  out  by  the  beginning  of  May,  and  keep  up  a 
succession  of  bloom  all  through  the  summer  and 
autumn,  provided  the)'  are  not  crowded  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  cause  the  plants  to  run  to  seed. 


WOOLTON  GARDENERS'  MUTUAL  IMPROVE¬ 
MENT  SOCIETY. 

May  I  be  allowed  through  the  medium  of  your 
valuable  paper  to  tender  the  grateful  thanks  of  the 
Committee  of  the  above  society  to  the  numerous 
contributors  to  this  society's  successful  exhibition 
held  in  the  parochial  hall  last  week,  which  formed 
an  imposing  and  instructive  display,  and  highly 
interesting  to  all  lovers  of  horticulture,  and  to  those 
kind  donors  who  by  their  generous  gifts  have  enriched 
the  society’s  library  with  many  valuable  works  on 
gardening,  also  to  the  ladies  who  undertook  the 
management  of  the  refreshment  department  which 
added  to  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  the  visitors 
present.  The  committee  desire  further  to  express 
their  deep  obligations  and  heartfelt  thanks  to  the 
donors  for  many  useful  gifts  of  plants,  fruit,  flowers, 
and  honey  for  the  sale  stall,  on  behalf  of  the  Gar¬ 
deners’  Orphan  Fund  which  realised  nearly  £10  to 
be  handed  over  to  this  deserving  charity.  This  debt 
of  gratitude  includes  the  young  ladies  who  so  ably 
and  efficiently  worked  as  saleswomen  at  the  stall. — 
J.  Rotliwell,  Hon.  Sec 

THE  WILLIAM  HOLMES  MEMORIAL. 

Fearing  lest  it  might  be  supposed  I  am  in  any  way 
reponsible  for  the  “  absolute  inaction  ”  in  regard  to 
this  matter,  I  shall  be  thankful  if  you  will  allow  me 
to  state  that  I  am  simply  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  William  Holmes’  Memorial  Fund,  and 
not  its  secretary,  as,  I  fear,  some  suppose.  I  was 
instrumental,  as  the  secretary  of  the  N.C.S.,  in 
calling  a  public  meeting  of  the  friends  of  the  late 
William  Holmes,  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  on  the 
15th  of  October,  1890.  At  that  meeting  a  committee 
was  appointed  with  Mr.  Lewis  Castle  as  secretary. 
I  am  constantly  in  receipt  of  applications  asking  for 
information  as  to  the  position  and  prospects  of  the 
Fund,  and  any  request  of  mine  to  Mr.  Castle  for 
this  information  brings  no  response.  I  am  as  much 
in  the  dark  as  "  A  Member  of  the  N.  C.  S."  The 
treasurer  is  Mr.  Robert  Ballantine.  I  do  not  know 
what  information  he  may  possess ;  but  I  wish  to 
state  most  distinctly  that  I  am  as  desirous  of  getting 
the  necessary  information  as  anyone  else,  and  the 
collapse  of  which  I  think  “A  Member  of  theN.C.S.” 
justly  complains  is  as  much  deplored  by  me  as  by 
him. — Richard  Dean,  Secretary  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society.  [Mr.  R.  Ballantine,  the  treasurer  of  the 
fund,  informs  us  that  up  to  Tuesday  night  he  had 
received  on  account  of  the  fund  £g,6  2s.,  and  had 
expended  the  sum  of  /13,  leaving  a  balance  in  his 
hands  of  £43  2s. — Ed.] 


HELIANTHUS  ORGYALIS. 

Those  who  desire  a  stately  Sunflower  something  out 
of  the  usual  type  should  try  H.  orgyalis,  which 
blooms  during  October,  but  is  not  particularly  re- 
commendable  on  that  account,  as  the  flower  heads 
are  small  and  produced  in  a  terminal  cluster.  The 
stems,  however,  under  good  treatment  run  up  to  a 
height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  and  are  thickly  clothed  with 
long  linear-lanceolate  leaves  of  much  more  refined 
appearance  than  those  of  H.  doronicoides,  H.  maxi- 
mus,  H.  decapetalus,  or  others  of  that  class.  The 
beautiful  foliage  and  the  stately  stems  are  the  chief 
recommendation.  Strong  pieces  should  be  planted 
in  well  prepared  soil  and  they  will  sooner  get 
established  than  if  little  bits  wrere  inserted  in  an 
ordinary  border  without  any  preparation.  For  the 
wild  or  picturesque  garden  it  is  also  well 
suited  by  reason  of  its  tall  habit  and  long-lived 
nature.  As  the  season  advances  so  the  plant 
increases  in  stature,  and  is  just  in  its  prime  during 
September  and  October  when  many  trees  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  cast  their  leaves. 


CRUCIANELLA  STYLOSA  COCCINEA. 

The  free-flowering  nature  of  this  herbaceous  subject 
is  a  strong  recommendation  for  planting  it  more  freely 
than  has  hitherto  been  the  case.  The  procumbent 
stems  and  whorled  leaves  give  it  the  appearance  of 


a  Woodruff,  to  which  it  is  indeed  allied,  but  the 
flowers  present  a  colour  not  seen  in  the  cultivated 
species  of  Asperula.  In  the  typical  form  the  flowers 
are  of  a  soft  rosy-pink,  but  those  of  the  variety  under 
notice  are  deep  reddish-purple,  not  scarlet  as  the 
name  would  lead  one  to  suppose.  Individually  they 
are  small,  but  being  produced  in  a  dense,  umbel-like 
head,  they  are  particularly  effective  in  the  mass. 
Broad  patches  of  the  plant  continue  flowering  for 
months  together,  and  even  now  are  as  floriferous  as 
in  summer.  The  rockery  is  the  best  place  for  it  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  in  rich  and  tolerably  moist  soil,  so  as  to 
encourage  a  continuous  growth,  thereby  ensuring  a 
succession  of  bloom.  The  stems  are  well  adapted 
for  hanging  over  the  ledges  and  partly  concealing 
rough  blocks  of  stone. 

SAXIFRAGA  FORTUNEI 

Not  the  least  important  are  the  species  of  Saxifrage 
which  flower  in  early  spring,  or  in  autumn,  because 
there  is  a  lack  of  competition  at  those  periods  for  the 
public  favour.  The  flowers  of  S.  Fortunei  are 
remarkably  clean  and  pure  white  compared  with  S. 
cortusaefolia  which  flowers  at  the  same  time. 
Botanically  they  are  notable  for  their  irregularity, 
all  the  five  petals  being  of  different  lengths,  and 
curiously  serrated  along  the  edges.  The  leaves  are 
of  a  rich  dark  shining  green  and  serve  as  a  back¬ 
ground  to  the  racemes  of  flowers.  A  sheltered  place 
should  be  accorded  it,  as  the  flowers  and  foliage  are 
liable  to  be  injured  by  early  frosts.  At  present  a 
broad  patch  of  it  is  flowering-  finely  at  Kew  in  an 
open  border,  showing  that  soil  and  position  are 
matters  of  small  consequence  provided  the  weather 
remains  open  to  the  end  of  the  flowering  period.  As 
a  pot  subject  for  the  hardy  plant  house  it  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  adapted,  owing  to  its  compact  habit, 
beautiful  foliage,  and  flowers.  Under  such  protection 
and  without  fire-heat  a  fine  display  can  be  kept  up 
for  some  time. 


AUTUMN  FLOWERING 

PHLOXES. 

The  moist  and  dripping  season  has  been  unusually 
favourable  to  the  well-being  of  these  moisture-loving 
plants  in  England.  In  Scotland  they  do  well  most 
seasons.  We  have  just  been  favoured  with  a  large 
boxful  of  bloom  of  many  varieties  from  Mr.  John 
Forbes,  of  the  Buccleuch  Nurseries,  Hawick.  From 
amongst  them  we  singled  out  a  number  as  excep¬ 
tionally  meritorious,  including  Iris,  deep  violet  blue, 
and  the  nearest  approach  to  a  true  blue  we  have 
seen ;  also  Paul  Bert,  with  huge  panicles  of  Periwinkle 
blue  flowers  shaded  with  white  ;  Lucy  Baltet,  palest 
lavender,  shaded  on  the  middle  with  mauve  blue ; 
Aurore  Boreale,  brilliant  carmine  with  a  purple  eye 
and  large;  and  Neptune,  large,  soft  rosy-pink  with  a 
white  eye. 

Scarcely  less  meritorious  were  Neil  Glass,  large, 
deep  salmon-rose  ;  Pluton,  small,  dark  purple ; 
Amazon,  pure  white  of  medium  size  ;  Jeanne  d'Arc, 
of  like  purity  but  small,  and  the  plant  only  12  in. 
high  ;  and  Lady  McDonald,  large,  soft  rose  with  a 
purple  eye.  A  sport  from  the  latter  was  a  curious 
thing  with  greenish-white  flowers,  darker  veins,  and 
more  or  less  splashed  or  striped  with  pale  rose.  Showy 
varieties  also  are  Gladiator,  shaded  with  soft  purple 
on  a  lilac  ground ;  Ornament,  deep  reddish-purple 
with  a  crimson  eye  ;  Madame  Dariene,  small  deep 
purple  shaded  wich  blue,  especially  in  bud;  and 
Champs  Elysees,  flaked  with  violet  purple  on  a  white 
ground,  and  therefore  very  distinct.  The  latter  re¬ 
minds  us  of  the  Sweet  Pea,  Princess  of  Wales. 

The  range  of  variation  is  exceedingl  y  great,  and 
includes  not  only  colour,  but  the  size  of  the  trusses, 
size  of  individual  blooms,  and  the  habit  of  the  plant 
as  to  stature.  The  under-mentioned  kinds  although 
less  striking,  are  all  distinct  and  useful  for  border 
decoration  or  for  cut  flowers,  namely,  Robert  Knox, 
white  flushed  lilac,  with  a  purple  eye ;  Eugene 
Schott,  large  pinkish-purple,  shaded  white  round 
the  eye  :  Mrs.  Kinghorn,  rose  purple;  Leonec,  pur¬ 
ple  ;  Roi  des  Roses,  salmon-rose  with  a  magenta  eye  ; 
Shirley  Hibberd,  soft  rose  with  a  crimson  eye  and 
pretty  ;  and  M.  Jules  Roche,  irregularly  shaded  and 
mottled  carmine  on  a  lilac  ground.  Accompanying 
the  above  was  a  bunch  of  flowers  of  a  dwarf  crim¬ 
son  Antirrhinum,  useful  for  bedding  purposes.  The 
best  way  to  propagate  it  in  order  to  preserve  it  tru£ 
to  character  is  by  cuttings,  which  strike  readily. 
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SOGIETIES. 

Royal  Horticultural,  October  6th,  jth,  ami  8th. — The 
Conifer®  were  most  decidedly  the  great  feature 
of  the  Exhibition  opened  at  Chiswick  on  Tuesday, 
but  the  greatest  amount  of  interest  centred  in  the 
miniature  Pinetum,  or  Conifer  Garden,  consisting  of 
the  live  trees  and  shrubs  plunged  in  beds  and 
borders  of  Cocoanut  fibre  on  a  piece  of  ground  by 
the  pits  and  frames  Three  large  oval  beds  occupied 
the  centre,  and  along  each  side  was  a  border  varying 
in.  width  according  to  the  space  and  the  outline  of 
the  central  beds.  The  specimens  varied  considerably 
in  height  from  i  ft.  to  12  ft.,  and  a  few  were  even 
higher. 

One  of  the  oval  beds  was  occupied  with  specimens 
grown  in  the  Combe  Wood  Nursery  of  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea.  Very  fine  were  the  trees 
of  Sciadopitys  verticillata,  Retinospora  squarosa,  R. 
pisifera,  R.  p.  aurea,  R.  plumosa  fiavescens,  R.p.aurea, 
R.  filifera  aurea,  R.  plumosa  albo-picta,  and  others. 
The  central  of  the  three  oval  beds  was  filled  by  Mr. 
A.  Waterer,  Knap  Hill,  Woking.  The  trees  in  the 
centre  were  very  tall  and  consisted  of  Cupressus 
Lawsoniana  Fraseri,  Cedrus  atlantica,  C.  a.  glauca, 
Juniperus  chinensis  aurea,  Retinospora  pisifera 
aurea,  and  others.  He  also  had  a  small  side  group. 
The  third  bed  was  filled  by  Messrs.  Dicksons, 
Limited,  of  Chester,  and  consisted  of  several  forms 
of  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  Thuyopsis  dolobrata, 
Juniperus  chinensis,  Retinospora,  Sciadopytis  and 
others,  surrounded  by  a  line  of  the  golden 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana.  One  of  the  long  curved 
beds  was  filled  with  a  miscellaneous  assortment 
of  conifers  from  Messrs.  Fisher,  Son  &  Sibray, 
Handsworth  Nurseries,  Sheffield.  'The  species  of 
Abies  and  Picea,  Cupressus  and  Retinospora  were 
fairly  well  represented  in  bushy  specimens,  each 
according  to  its  habit.  Messrs.  Chas.  Lee  &  Son  oc¬ 
cupied  another  plot  of  the  ground,  and  had  some  fine 
samples  of  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  erecta  viridis,  C. 
L.  e.  v.  variegata,  Wellingtonia  gigantea,  W.  g.  pen- 
dula,  Retinospora  plumosa  aurea,  and  numerous 
others.  Messrs.  Wm.  Barron  &  Sons,  Elvaston 
Nurseries,  Barrowash,  Derby,  had  the  corner  at  the 
far  end  from  the  above,  and  their  specimens  although 
as  notably  small  as  the  last  group  was  large,  yet 
they  were  of  a  useful  size  for  decorative  purposes, 
Cupressus,  Juniperus,  Retinospora,  Abies,  Picea, 
Cryptomeria  and  Pinus  were  representative  genera. 
A  larger  group  was  set  up  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush 
&  Son,  Highgate,  and  the  specimens  were  moderate 
in  height.  The  taller  specimens  consisted  of 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana  erecta  viridis  and  Retinospora 
plumosa  aurea,  the  latter  being  fine  conical  or  pyra¬ 
midal  bushes.  Picea  was  represented  by  numerous 
specimens.  A  side  group  was  also  set  up  by  Messrs. 
John  Jefferies  &  Sons,  Cirencester.  They  had  some  tall 
samples  of  Abies  lassiocarpa,  Pinus  parviflora,  Cupre- 
sus  Lawsoniana  and  Thuya  gigantea,  besides  some 
neat  trees  of  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  Fraseri,  Abies 
nobilis,  Thuya  orientalis,  and  its  varieties.  A  large 
group  was  set  up  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt, 
at  one  corner  of  the  ground,  including  tall  specimens 
of  Retinospora  pisifera  aurea,  Juniperus  chinensis 
aurea,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  erecta  Allumi,  and 
others.  They  also  had  a  small  group  in  a  tent  close 
by.  A  small  group  of  Conifers  was  brought  up  from 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  consisting  chiefly  of  kinds 
that  require  a  greenhouse  temperature,  such  as 
Phyllocladus  asplenifolia,  Libocedrus  Gunniana, 
Agathis  australis,  Dacrydium  Franklinii,  and  Micro- 
cachrys  tetragona,  etc. 

A  large  number  of  exhibits  consisted  of  cut 
branches,  in  most  cases  bearing  cones.  Amongst 
these  was  a  collection  from  Mr.  Wm.  Smythe,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Wm.  Nicholson,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Bassing  Park, 
Alton,  Hants,  including  male  and  female  cones  of 
Araucaria  imbricata,  Abies  Nordmanniana,  Tsuga 
Albertiana,  and  others.  Even  larger  cones  of 
Araucaria  imbricata  were  shown  by  .Mrs.  Ford  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  H.  Jones),  Pencarrow,  Bodmin,  also  Pinus 
insignis,  Abies  Webbiana,  Abies  Nordmanniana,  and 
others.  R.  G.  Lakes,  Esq.,  Trevarrick,  St.  Austell, 
Cornwall,  had  cones  of  Pinus  Pinea,  Abies  cephalonica, 
wood  of  Cryptomeria  japonica,  &c.  C.  J.  Lucas, 
Esq.,  Warnham  Court,  Horsham  (gardener  Mr. 
Duncan),  had  Pinus  Inops  and  a  large  number  of 
others.  Sir  T.  Dyke  Ackland,  Bart.,  Kilerton, 
Exeter  (gardener  Mr.  Garland),  had  fine  cones  of 
Abies  nobilis,  Cedrus  atlantica,  Abies  Webbiana, 
and  others.  F.  S.  Cornwallis,  Esq.  (gardener  Mr. 


Mackenzie),  Linton  Park,  Maidstone,  had  a  rather 
extensive  lot,  including  Abies  cephalonica,  Pinus 
insignis,  and  others.  A  large  collection  from 
Mr.  W.  F.  Gunn,  Strathpeffer,  Ross-shire,  cut  from 
the  Castle  Leod  policies,  showed  clean  growth  of 
Sequoia  gigantea,  Pseudotsuga  Douglasii,  Araucaria 
imbricata  and  others.  A  collection  of  specimens 
also  came  from  J.  Rashleigh,  Esq.  (gardener  Mr. 
Bennett),  Menabilly,  including  Abies  Webbiana, 
Pinus  parviflora,  &c.  A  few  specimens  came  from 
Mrs.  Williams  (gardener  Mr.  Hutchison),  Scorrier 
House,  Cornwall.  Some  fine  cones  came  from  Mr. 
Martin,  gardener  to  Lord  Poltimore,  Poltimore 
Park,  Exeter.  A  collection  came  from  Hopetoun, 

N. B.,  and  several  other  exhibits  from  the  North 
which  were  not  labelled  as  to  the  exhibitor's  name. 
A  collection  came  from  Colonel  Tremayne  (gardener 
Mr.  Simmonds),  Carclew,  Cornwall.  A  very  exten¬ 
sive  collection  was  sent  up  by  Sir  P.  K.  Murray, 
of  Ochtertyre,  N.B.  In  his  exhibit  were  cone¬ 
bearing  samples  of  Pinus  Ivoraiensis,  Abies  cepha¬ 
lonica,  Sequoia  gigantea,  Picea  Menziesii,  &c. 

A  fine  collection  of  Cones  came  from  Messrs.  Dick- 
sonsLimited,  Chester, includingAbiesWebbiana,  Arau¬ 
caria  imbricata,  Cedrus  Deodora,  Pinus  Pinea,  P. 
maritima,  &c.  Another  collection  came  from  the 
Mansfield  estates,  sent  by  Mr.  Bayne,  including 
coning  samples  of  Pinus  Coulteri,  P.  ponderosa, 
Abies  Pinsapc,  Pseudotsuga  Douglasii,  and  others. 
In  another  tent  a  small  collection  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Exeter.  Alongside  of  it 
was  another  from  Colonel  Parker,  Pampesford  Hall, 
Cambridge  ;  and  a  collection  of  Conifer  branches 
came  from  Rossie  Priory,  Perthshire. 

In  the  large  vinery  were  some  more  collections  of 
Conifers,  including  a  very  large  exhibit  consisting  of 
some  550  species  and  varieties  from  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew.  Amongst  them  were  some  fine  cones  of  Pinus 
Pinea,  P.  Pinaster,  P.  Jeffreyi,  Cedrusatlantica  glauca, 
and  manyothers,  some  of  which  are  common  and  others 
rare  in  collections.  A  fine  collection  of  specimens 
in  cone  was  shown  by  Lady  Fortescue  (gardener, 
Mr.  C.  Herrin),  Dropmore,  Maidenhead.  The  male 
and  female  cones  of  Araucaria  imbricata,  Abies 
cephalonica,  A.  nobilis,  Pinus  insignis,  and  others. 

Some  prizes  were  offered  for  exhibits  of  Conifers 
by  amateurs,  and  the  first  prize  (Veitch  Memorial 
Medal  and  ££)  was  taken  by  the  Dowager  Mar¬ 
chioness  of  Huntly  (gardener  Mr.  A.  Harding), 
Orton  Hall,  Peterborough.  The  cones  of  Pinus 
macrocarpa,  P.  Jeffreyi,  and  others  were  fine.  The 
second  prize  (a  Silver  Knightian  Medal  and  £2  10s.), 
was  awarded  to  Lord  Wimborne  (gardener,  Mr.  T. 
H.  Crasp),  Canford  Manor,  Dorset.  Another  admir¬ 
able  collection  of  cut  branches  and  cones  was  that 
of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  (gardener,  Mr.  Malcolm 
Dunn),  Dalkeith  Palace,  Dalkeith,  in  the  pure  at¬ 
mosphere  of  which  Conifers  and  other  subjects 
always  look  clean. 

The  hardy  perennials  were  quite  a  feature  of  the  ex¬ 
hibition,  and  although  the  Exhibition  and  Conference 
was  mainly  intended  for  Sunflowers  and  Asters,  yet 
these  exhibits  were  largely  supplemented  by  various 
other  plants  flowering  at  this  season.  Some  prizes 
in  three  classes  were  offered  in  competition  by 
amateurs  for  hardy  perennials.  The  first  prize  for 
eighteen  bunches  went  to  E.  M.  Nelson,  Esq.  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  E.  Chadwick),  Hanger  Hill  House, 
Ealing,  who  had  Asters  and  Sunflowers  well  repre¬ 
sented,  as  well  as  various  other  plants  in  season. 
The  second  place  was  taken  by  the  Earl  of  Dysart 
(gardener,  Mr.  G.  H.  Sage),  Ham  House,  Richmond. 
An  exhibit  of  twelve  bunches,  shown  by 

O.  T.  Hodges,  Esq.,  Chislehurst,  was  disqualified 
because  it  contained  some  specimens  which  the  judges 
did  not  consider  hardy  perennials  in  a  garden 
sense.  Another  exhibit  shown  by  \V.  Marshall,  Esq., 
Auchinraithe,  Bexley,  was  also  disqualified  for  the 
same  reason.  In  both  cases  the  exhibits  were  very 
fine.  The  second  prize  for  twelve  bunches  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  A.  Harding,  gardener  to  the 
Dowager  Marchioness  of  Huntley,  Orton  Hall, 
Peterborough.  The  first  prize  for  eight  bunches  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  R.  Debenham,  St.  Peter’s,  St.  Albans. 

The  collections  of  Asters  and  Sunflowers  brought  up 
for  the  inspection  of  the  Committee  were  very  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  plants  of  that  class  grown  in  gardens.  A 
large  collection  of  Asters  was  broughtup  from  theRoy  al 
Gardens,  Kew,  illustrating  many  kinds  worthy  of 
cultivation  in  private  gardens,  and  others  of  interest 
for  botanical  collections.  A  Bronze  Banksian  Medal 
was  awarded  to  the  Rev.  C.  Wolley-Dod  for  a  large 


collection  of  choice  varieties  suitable  for  garden  pur¬ 
poses,  including  a  large  number  of  fine  forms  of  Aster 
Novi-Belgi,  such  as  A.  N.-B.  densus  and  A.  N.-B. 
floribundus.  A  large  collection  from  the  Society's 
gardens  at  Chiswick,  occupying  a  considerable 
amount  of  table  space,  would  give  a  general  idea  of 
the  Asters  in  commerce,  for  a  large  portion  of  them 
had  been  sent  from  various  sources  for  trial. 
Bunches  of  all  the  Sunflowers  grown  upon  trial  w'ere 
also  shown.  A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded 
to  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  for  a  collection  of 
Asters  set  up  in  large  and  very  imposing  bunches. 

Other  exhibits  of  hardy  flowers  were  brought  up 
for  the  inspection  of  the  Committees.  A  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  J.  Laing  & 
Sons,  Forest  Hill,  for  a  showy  lot  of  seasonable  her¬ 
baceous  plants  of  many  kinds,  besides  Asters  and 
Sunflowers.  A  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Collins  Brothers  &  Gabriel  for  a  showy 
lot  of  late  or  autumn  flowering  herbaceous  sub¬ 
jects.  A  Bronze  Banskian  Medal  was  awarded 
to  Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  for  a 
moderate  sized  but  neat  group  of  herbaceous  peren¬ 
nials  and  Pompon  Chrysanthemums.  A  similar 
award  was  made  to  Mr.  W.  Salmon,  West  Norwood. 
Some  stands  of  hybrid  greenhouse  Rhododendrous 
were  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons.  Cactus 
Dahlias  and  Cannas  in  flower  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley.  Some  stands  of  early 
flowering  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  were  shown  by 
Mr.  R.  Owen,  Maidenhead.  Some  Marguerite 
Carnations  were  showm  by  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  gardener 
to  the  Messrs,  de  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury  House, 
Acton.  Some  Hypericums  and  Pernettyas  were 
staged  by  Mr.  A.  Waterer,  Woking.  A  small  group 
of  a  beautiful  white  Carnation  named  Lizzie 
McGowan  was  staged  by  Messrs.  Pitcher  &  Manda, 
Hextable,  Swanley,  Kent. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee  a  Silver 
Banskian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Reynolds, 
gardener  to  the  Messrs,  de  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury 
Park,  Acton,  for  an  exhibit  of  thirty-six  good  sized 
fruits  of  Hero  of  Lochinge,  Melon  in  fine  condition. 
Mr.  Hudson  showed  Coe’s  Golden  Drop  Plum. 
Some  Peaches  were  shown  by  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  & 
Sons,  Exeter.  A  cultural  commendatiom  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  James  Shuter,  66,  The  Grove,  Hammer¬ 
smith,  for  some  Peaches  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey 
Pears. 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 

Now  will  be  a  good  time  to  have  a  thorough  clean 
down.  All  glass  and  woodwork  should  be  washed 
and  the  inside  walls  lime  washed.  All  pots  should 
be  washed,  and  the  plants  sponged.  Odontoglossums 
and  others  liable  to  the  attacks  of  yellow  thrip 
should  be  dipped  in  a  mixture  of  soft  soapy  water 
and  tobacco  juice,  laying  the  plants  on  their  sides 
for  half  an  hour  afterwards  to  allow  them  to  drip, 
afterwards  syringing  with  clear  water.  In  rearrang¬ 
ing  the  plants  keep  them  well  up  to  the  light,  using 
inverted  pots  for  this  purpose.  Do  not  overcrowd 
the  plants  ;  leave  room  for  the  free  circulation  of 
fresh  air,  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
keeping  the  plants  in  good  health,  and  in  securing 
dwarf  sturdy  growths,  from  which  a  profusion  of 
flower  may  be  expected. 

Odontoglossum  grande  as  they  finish  flowering 
may  be  kept  a  little  drier  and  cooler  by  being  placed 
at  the  cool  end  of  the  house.  Flower  spikes  of 
Odontoglossum  now  being  thrown  up  should  have 
some  cotton  wool  placed  round  them  as  soon  as  they 
appear  out  of  the  protection  of  the  leaf  to  prevent 
slugs  from  eating  them.  Plants  when  coming  into 
flower  should,  if  possible,  be  removed  to  a  drier 
house  where  the  sy.inge  can  be  kept  from  them. 
Cattleyas  finishing  their  growths  should  be  moved 
to  the  cool  end  of  the  house.  Dendrobiums  flower 
more  freely  by  being  moved  into  a  cool  house  after 
completing  their  growth,  and  as  the  flower  buds 
begin  to  appear  the  plants  may  again  be  placed  in 
heat.  Calanthes  vestita-  and  Veitchii  are  now 
throwing  up  their  flower  spikes,  and  water  will 
require  to  be  given  more  sparingly,  and  the  use  of 
manure  water  abandoned  as  the  flowers  begin  to 
open.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London  and  other 
large  towns,  where  fogs  are  so  destructive  during 
the  winter  to  this  class  of  plants,  it  will  be  found  a 
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good  plan  to  get  the  plants  as  early  as  possible,  and 
so  get  them  in  flower  before  the  appearance  of  the 
fogs.  Dendrobium  Wardianum,  nobile,  &c.,  may 
also  be  treated  in  this  way,  and  so  escape  the  danger 
of  fogs. 

After  the  experience  of  last  winter  with  Calanthes 
and  Dendrobes  it  makes  one  consider  if  there  ate 
any  means  by  which  we  can  obtain  those  plants  in 
flower  before  the  fogs  become  so  destructive.  I  am 
at  least  trying  what  can  be  done  in  this  way,  and  if 
we  cannot  get  them  to  flower  before  the  fogs  become 
prevalent,  Calanthe  growing  will  have  to  be  given 
up.  Those  who  grow  their  plants  in  the  fresh 
country  air  have  not  this  disadvantage  to  Contend 
against,  and  can  secure  a  grand  display  with 
Calanthes  in  the  early  months  of  the  year,  when 
flowers  are  valuable. 

The  temperature  of  the  houses  with  the  approach. 
Of  Cold  weather  may  be  gradually  reduced,  the  cool 
house  50“!  to  55°  at  night ;  the  Cattleya  house  6oQ  to 
65°  at  night ;  and  the  hottest  house  65®  to  700  at 
night,  with  a  corresponding  rise  with  sun  heat  by 
day. — A.  W. 

Odontoglossum  grande. 

This  fine  old  Odontoglot  can  be  put  to  excellent 
purpose  during  the  autumn  months,  when  flowering 
Orchids  are  not  particularly  plentiful.  The  flowers 
are  amongst  the  largest  in  the  genus,  measuring  5  in. 
to  yin. across.  Itisaspecies  which  amateurs,  who  have 
a  moderate  amount  of  heat  at  command,  should  add  to 
their  collections,  for  it  responds  to  moderate 
amount  of  attention  in  an  intermediate  house  such 
as  that  accorded  the  Cattleyas.  Some  years  ago  a 
quantity  of  small  pseudo-bulbs  were  added  to  the 
collection  at  Devonhurst,  and  they  soon  attained  a 
fine  flowering  size.  For  weeks  past  they  have  been 
quite  gay,  and  notwithstanding  their  being  taken 
into  the  rooms  of  the  dwelling  house,  their  duration 
has  given  great  satisfaction.  The  flowers  of  the 
different  pieces  vary  to  some  extent  in  the  richness 
of  the  brown  markings  and  bars  on  the  bright  shin¬ 
ing  yellow  ground  colour.  The  lip  in  the  more 
typical  forms  is  spotted  with  brown  on  a  creamy- 
yellow  ground,  but  some  of  the  plants  have  a  white 
lip  spotted  with  the  usual  hue. 

lonopsis  paniculata. 

The  individual  flowers  of  this  Orchid  have  been 
compared  to  those  of  a  Violet,  to  which  they  bear  a 
slight  resemblance ;  but  it  is  only  when  seen  in  the 
aggregate  that  their  beauty  becomes  manifest.  Well 
established  plants  throw  up  a  panicle  of  bloom, 
which  is  very  graceful  owing  to  the  slender  nature 
of  the  branches.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  white, 
the  latter  being  veined  with  purple  in  addition.  The 
lip  is  similar,  but  has  a  violet  blotch  towards  the 
base,  giving  tone  and  character  to  the  whole.  Some 
cultivators  grow  it  on  a  block,  but  great  care  is 
necessary  to  maintain  it  in  robust  health  all  the  year 
round  when  grown  in  that  way.  The  sphagnum 
surrounding  it  has  to  be  kept  continually  moist  at  all 
times.  An  easier  method  of  keeping  it  in  this  con¬ 
dition  would  be  to  grow  it  in  small  baskets 
suspended  from  the  roof,  as  is  done  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  H.  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton,  where  plants  have 
been  flowering  for  some  time  past.  The  species  is  a 
native  of  Brazil,  and  requires  a  stove  temperature. 

Pilumna  Wageneri. 

The  flowers  of  this  species  are  much  smaller  than 
either  those  of  P.  fragrans  or  P.  nobilis,  and  the  re¬ 
flexed  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  pale  green.  The 
lip  is  a  large  and  more  ornamental  organ,  obovate, 
emarginate,  toothed  at  the  margin,  and  pure  white 
with  an  orange-yellow  .spot  in  the  throat.  It  flowers 
in  September,  and  might  find  admirers  amongst 
those  who  are  fond  of  Trichopilias.  The  species  of 
Pilumna  do  not  differ  very  much  from  Trichopilia, 
and  are  now  included  in  the  latter  genus  by  botanists. 
The  subject  of  this  note  is  now  flowering  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  at  Clapton. 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

lxoras. — A  considerable  amount  of  cut  flowers 
may  yet  be  obtained  from  good  sized  plants  of  Ixora, 
provided  they  are  kept  in  a  genial  growing  tempera 
ture  of  700  by  night.  In  feeding  with  liquid  manure 
give  it  frequently,  but  in  a  highly  diluted  state. 
Cuttings  taken  now  and  rooted  in  strong  heat  will 
make  nice  little  flowering  plants  by  summer. 

Camellias. — Get  all  plants  under  cover  at  once  if 
it  has  not  already  been  done.  If  any  plants  look 


pale  and  sickly  owing  to  the  overcrowded  nature  of 
their  roots,  they  may  now  receive  a  shift  provided 
the  buds  are  well  set.  A  clear  inch  of  fresh  soil  all 
round  the  old  ball  will  be  quite  sufficient.  Press  it 
down  moderately  firm  with  a  blunt-pointed  stick  and 
water  with  care  for  the  first  few  months,  till  the  roots 
take  a  good  hold  of  the  fresh  soil. 

Hyacinths. — A  second  batch  of  Roman  Hyacinths 
should  now  be  potted  or  put  into  boxes  according  to 
requirements,  to  succeed  those  which  have  already 
made  roots,  and  are  begun  to  push  up  their  crowns. 
The  earlier  varieties  of  the  large  flowering  kinds 
should  also  be  potted  now,  using  a  good  rich  compost. 
Single  flowered  varieties  are  generally  found  the  most 
useful,  for  early  work  especially.  One  good  bulb  in  a 
5-in.  or  6-in.  pot  generally  looks  better  than  a  greater 
number  in  large  pots,  and  is  more  suitable  for  decora¬ 
tive  purposes. 

Gladioli,  Tulips,  &c. — For  pot  culture  the 
varieties  of  Gladiolus  Colvillei  are  found  most  useful, 
including  The  Bride  with  white  flowers,  and  other 
delicately  coloured  and  spotted  varieties.  Freesias 
are  indispensable  either  for  cut  flowers  or  decorative 
work  in  pots.  Early-flowering  Tulips  of  the  Due 
Van  Thol  type  had  better  be  potted  at  once  to  furnish 
the  first  batch  of  flowering  plants  for  conservatory 
work.  The  Paper  White  Narcissus  is  also  indispen¬ 
sable  for  early  work. 

Bedding  Calceolarias. — Cuttings  of  this  class  of 
plants  may  be  put  in  now,  selecting  those  cuttings 
which  are  short,  and  may  be  pulled  off  with  a  heel. 
Cold  frames  or  turf  pits  are  most  suitable.  Make  up 
a  bed  of  light  sandy  soil  about  4  in.  deep,  press  it 
firmly  and  insert  the  cuttings  moderately  closely  in 
lines.  Give  a  good  watering  to  settle  the  soil  about 
the  cuttings,  and  put  on  the  light,  keeping  them  close 
for  a  few  days  until  all  danger  of  flagging  is  over. 
Shading  will  not  be  necessary  unless  the  sun  is  bright. 

Alternantheras.  —  The  best  way  to  preserve 
stock  both  of  this  class  of  plants  and  also  Lobelias 
is  to  keep  six  or  a  dozen  of  each  kind  in  pots,  or 
more  as  the  requirements  of  the  place  demand  it. 
These  should  have  been  potted  up  at  the  time  the 
others  were  put  in  the  open  ground.  If  such  has 
been  done  the  flower  stems  should  be  cut  off  in  order 
to  get  a  low  growth  of  young  shoots.  They  would 
keep  all  the  better  if  this  cutting  down  were  done 
earlier  in  the  season.  In  the  event  of  no  stock  being 
in  pots  a  number  of  plants  should  be  put  singly  into 
60-size  pots,  making  the  soil  firm  about  the  roots. 
Cut  off  the  flower  stems,  but  do  not  denude  the 
plants  of  foliage  until  the  roots  have  taken  to  the 
fresh  soil.  The  flowering  tops  only  of  the  Alteman- 
theras  need  be  taken  off. 


Questions  add  Ansuuens. 

Names  of  Plants. — J.C.:  1,  Euonymus  japoni- 
cusfoliis  variegatis  ;  2,  Cedrus  Deodara  ;  3,  Negundo 
aceroides  variegata ;  4,  Retinospora  plumosa ;  5, 
Retinospora  pisifera ;  6,  Retinospora  plumosa 

aurea.  Pyrus :  6,  Polypodium  plesiosorum, 

var.,  usually  called  Goniophlebium  appendi- 
culatum  in  gardens ;  7,  Pellionea  pulchella. 

Gifford:  1,  Phormium  tenax  ;  2,  Coronilla  Emerus  ; 
3,  Kerria  japonicaflore  pleno  ;  4,  see  separate  answer  ; 

5,  Taxus  baccata  elegantissima ;  6.  Rudbeckia 

speciosa,  often  called  R.  Newmanni  in  gardens  ;  7, 
Helianthus  rigidus,  often  called  Harpalium  rigidum  ; 
8,  Blechnum  occidentale.  A.  C. :  Lycesteria  for- 
mosa.  Rose:  1.  Pteris  tremula ;  2,  Asplenium 

bulbiferum ;  3,  .  Polypodium  sp.  (next  week) ;  4, 

Asplenium  Filix-fsemina ;  5,  Asplenium  Fabianum  ; 

6,  Pteris  umbrosa ;  7,  Nephrolepis  cordifolia ;  8, 
Woodwardia  radicans-;  9,  Sedum  spectabile ;  10, 
Alonsoa  incisa  ;  11,  Jasminum  grandiflora. 

Border  Carnations. — Having  seen  some  lovely 
beds  and  borders  of  these  I  should  be  glad  if  some 
enthusiast  in  their  culture  would  give  me  the  names 
of  a  couple  of  dozen  varieties  suitable  for  cutting. — 
B.  L. 

Imperfect  Leaves  of  Chrysanthemums. — 
Gifford  :  The  specimen  you  sent  us  had  its  leaves 
partly  eaten,  evidently  by  the  caterpillars  of  some 
moth  ;  but  we  suppose  you  refer  to  their  imperfect 
development  and  bract-like  condition.  Some  varie¬ 
ties  habitually  produce  leaves  of  that  kind  for  some 
distance  below  the  flower  heads;  and  if  others  do  so 
occasionally  it  may  be  spoken  of  as  a  freak  of 
growth.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  mild  wet  weather 
had  started  them  into  a  second  growth  after  the 
flower  buds  were  set,  and  in  their  efforts  to  elongate 
some  of  the  bracts  have  enlarged,  resembling  leaves. 
This  should  not,  however,  interfere  with  their  flower¬ 
ing  provided  the  buds  are  well  set.  The  bud  on  the 
specimen  you  sent  us  was  injured  by  one  of  the  green 
plant  bugs  which  hid  away  amongst  the  young  leaves 
for  some  days  after  we  received  the  specimen.  We 


should  advise  you  to  look  over  them  frequently  to 
see  whether  they  are  much  infested  in  that  way. 

Horse  chestnut  leaves. — Omega  :  It  is  impossible 
from  leaves  merely  to  say  what  your  trees  are.  We 
can  detect  a  difference  easily  between  the  two  kinds, 
but  we  have  known  considerable  variation  even 
amongst  the  leaves  on  different  branches  of  the  same 
tree.  That  labelled  No.  2  appears  to  us  to  be  the 
Reddish  flowered  Horse  chestnut  or  Buck-eye 
(CEsculus  rubicunda).  The  leaflets  were  shorter, 
broader,  and  much  more  closely  arranged  than  those 
of  the  other  specimens.  Failing  that  tree,  it  must 
simply  be  a  variety  of  the  common  Horse  chestnut 
(CEsculus  Hippocastanum),  and  might  be  named  CE. 
H.  compacta.  What  about  the  flowers  ? 

Hot-water  Pipes. — Omega  :  Provided  the  house 
is  not  very  wide,  we  should  make  the  pipes  go  up 
one  side  of  the  house  and  down  the  other  just  under 
the  edge  of  the  central  staging.  That  would  heat 
the  house  and  leave  the  sides  free  to  plant  Roses  or 
other  climbers  as  you  may  think  fit.  If,  of  course, 
the  house  is  a  wide  one,  and  you  have  side  stages  of 
moderate  width,  it  would  economise  fire-heat  to  put 
the  pipes  under  the  side  stages  leaving  plenty  of 
room  for  climbers  behind  them  without  the  stems  of 
the  same  being  too  close  to  the  pipes.  The  points 
to  be  observed  are  economy  of  heating  and  economy 
of  space.  Of  course  it  is  always  most  economical  of 
fuel  to  put  the  pipes  round  the  sides  of  the  house, 
because  the  cold  air  gets  somewhat  heated  when 
passing  over  the  pipes  into  the  interior  of  the  house. 
If  the  latter  is  narrow,  then  the  heat  will  radiate  to 
the  sides  as  far  as  is  necessary. 

Garden  Edging. — In  answer  to  "  T.  K.,”  I  may 
say  that  I  think  nothing  could  be  better  for  his  pur¬ 
pose  than  the  Westmoreland  Slate  Edging  Tiles, to  be 
obtained  from  Mr.  G.  H.  Pattinson,  Applethwaite 
Fell  Slate  Quarry,  Windermere.  The  edges  are  self  or 
natural  and  do  not  break.  They  are  made  in  various 
lengths,  and  from  9  in.  to  14  in.  deep,  and  from  §  to 
1  in.  thick.  They  are  extensively  used  by  the  well 
known  landscape  gardener  of  Windermere,  Mr.  T. 
H.  Mawson. — E.  E. 

Names  of  Fruits. — H.  J.  S.  :  1,  Fondante 
d' Autumne ;  3,  Williams’  Bon  Chretien  ;  4,  Durandeau. 
P.M.:  1,  Mank’s  Codlin ;  3,  Lord  Suffield ;  5, 
Hawthornden  ;  6,  Early  Julien  ;  7,  Nonsuch.  Perth  : 
Plum,  Victoria;  Apples,  2,  Warner’s  King.  The 
others  were  too  small  to  be  identified.  Pyrus:  1, 
Colonel  Vaughan  ;  2,  not  recognised  ;  3,  Nonsuch;  4, 
too  small ;  5,  Margil.  J.  B . :  1,  Coe’s  Golden  Drop  ; 
2,  Next  week ;  3,  Poupart’s  Plum  ;  4,  Victoria  ;  6, 
Not  recognised,  and  worthless. 

Elephant  Plant. — T.  C.  S.  :  The  plant  you  have 
got  is  probably  Cotyledon  gibbiflora  metallica, 
commonly  called  Echeveria  metallica,  but  we  should 
not  say  for  certain  without  seeing  a  characteristic 
leaf.  If  it  is  really  that  plant,  the  flowers  should  be 
orange-red  tipped  with  yellow.  It  should  be  kept  in 
a  dry  greenhouse  during  winter  where  frost  is  entirely 
kept  out,  and  if  the  temperature  is  kept  up  to  about 
450  so  much  the  better.  The  Elephant’s  Ear,  is  a 
name  applied  to  Begonia  rex,  its  varieties,  and  to 
some  other  allied  kinds.  Elephant's  Foot  is  applied 
to  Testitudinaria  elephantipes,  but  we  think  it  very 
unlikely  that  you  may  have  got  that  plant. 

Myrsiphyllum  asparagoides. — T.  C.  S.  :  This 
plant  is  not  as  a  rule  grown  for  the  sake  of  its 
flowers,  which  are  small  and  greenish  white.  The 
foliage  is  the  ornamental  part,  the  stems  being  allow¬ 
ed  to  run  up  wire,  or  sometimes  pieces  of  twine, 
when  the  intention  is  to  cut  it  for  decorative  pur¬ 
poses.  A  compost  of  good  fibrous  loam,  a  quantity 
of  leaf  soil,  and  a  liberal  allowances  of  sand  will  suit 
the  plant  quite  well.  It  must  be  established  and 
allowed  to  get  to  good  size  before  you  can  expect 
any  flowers  to  be  produced.  A  fernhouse  is  the  best 
place  for  it.  Not  being  a  delicate  plant  it  can  be 
grown  either  in  a  cool  or  a  warm  fernery,  but  it  will 
grow  more  rampantly  in  the  warm  place  where  the 
atmosphere  can  be  kept  tolerably  moist.  The  foli¬ 
age  will  always  be  of  a  warmer  and  richer  green 
under  those  conditions,  and  you  could  cut  more 
specimens  for  decorative  purposes. 

Keeping  Pears. — J.A.H.  :  Your  best  plan  would 
be  to  wrap  the  pears  carefully  and  separately  in  soft 
paper  and  place  them  in  single  laj'ers,  in  drawers  or 
boxes,  in  a  cool  room  with  an  equable  temperature. 

Communications  Received. — H.  C.  Z. — J.  W. — 
B.  L. — R.  G.  W. — R.  B. — Experience. — Sir  C.  J. — 
T.  J.  B.— T.  N.— R.  D.— J.  K.— A.  H  — J.  C.  &  Co. 
— C.  M.— P.  M. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

E.  S.  Dodwell,  Stanley  Road,  Oxford. — New 
Carnations,  Picotees,  &c. 

James  Walters,  Mount  Radford  Nurseries, 
Exeter. — Catalogue  of  Roses. 


LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

October  6th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  Winter  Tares  and 
Rye  in  full  supply.  Trade  dull  and  prices  in  buyers 
favor.  Rye  grasses  easier.  Clover  seed  neglected, 
Values  unchanged. 
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Veitch  s  Bulbs 

OF  SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 

VEITCH'S 
COLLECTIONS  OF  BULBS 

To  Suit  all  Requirements. 

Arranged  on  a  most  liberal  scale,  and  containing  only 
the  most  easily  cultivated  and  attractive  sorts  for 
Winter  and  Spring  Flowering. 

At  10s.  6dP,  15s.,  21s.,  42s.,  63s.,  &  105s. 


For  details  see  CATALOGUE,  forwarded 
Gratis  and  Post  Free  on  application. 


JAMES  VEITCH  &  SONS, 

ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY, 

CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W, 


To  those  about  to  Plant. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue 

of  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES,  CONIFERS,  EVERGREEN 
and  FLOWERING  SHRUBS.  RHODODENDRONS, 
ORNAMENTAL  and  FOREST  TREES,  CLEMATIS  and 
other  CLIMBING  PLANTS,  in  large  variety,  sent  free  on 
application  to 

GEO.  JAOKMAN  &  SON,  Woking  Nursery, 

WOKING. 

ESTABLISHED  iSio,  AREA  150  ACRES. 


COME  AND 

The  most  remarkable  and  finest  display  of  Early-floweflng 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Ever  seen  in  this  Country. 

Japanese  varieties  rivalling  the  best  of  those  that  bloom  in 
November. 


H.  3  *  3  ©  M  E  S 

Respectfully  invites  all  to  see  his  show,  which  is  now  open  and 
will  continue  so  until  the  middleof  November.  Admission  free. 

RYECROFT  NURSERY, 

HITHER  GREEN  LANE,  LEWISHAM,  S.E. 

GARDEN. 

BULBS,  ROSES,  &c. 

FOR  whatever  is  wanted,  mentioned  or 

ilot  in  these  columns,  please  to  write  immediately  to 
H;  CANNELL  &  SONS,  whose  Seed  and  Nursery  Stock 
Is  very  complete  and  extensive,  and  where  nearly  everything 
for  the  garden  is  grown  and  supplied  in  large  quantities  in  the 
finest  possible  condition,  at  the  lowest  prices,  consistent  with 
correctness  and  superior  character.  Never  has  there  been  such 
a  complete  Autumn  Catalogue  issued  of  everything  required  for 
the  garden  as  the  one  we  are  now  sending  post  free.  Neither 
has  there  ever  been  such  a  splendid  stock  of  best  varieties  of 
the  many  families  of  plants  necessary  to  keep  the  garden  in 
the  highest  state  of  perfection  as  we  are  now  soliciting  orders 
for.  Our  climate,  soil,  and  facilities  give  us  and  purchasers 
many  advantages,  and  we  ask  all  to  send  for  a  Catalogue. 

H.  CANNELL  &  SONS, 

SWANLEY,  KENT. 


WILLIAMS’ 

AUTUMN  &  WINTER-FLOWERING, 
and  FORCING  PLANTS 

Are  now  ready  for  delivery,  in  splendid  condition- 


For  Complete  List  and  Prices,  see 

ILLUSTRATED  BULB  CATALOGUE, 

Gratis  and  Post  Free  on  application. 


B.  S.  WILLIAMS  &  SON, 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


§ 


GARTERS 

CHOICE  AND  CELEBRATED 

HYACINTHS. 


so 

12 


Choice  Named  Hyacinths 

in  25  sorts,  for  Cultivation  in  pots 
or  glasses.  Carriage  Free. 

Choice  Named  Hyacinths 

in  12  sorts,  for  Cultivation  in  pots 
or  glasses.  Carriage  Free. 


M- 

8/" 


12 


Fine  Named  Hyacinths 

in  12  sorts,  for  Cultivation  in  pots 
and  glasses.  Carriage  Free. 


8/- 


CARTERS’  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  containing  a 
bcautHully  Coloured  Plate ,  GRATIS  and  POST  FREE 
to  Customers. 

Royal  Seedsmen  by  Sealed  Warrants. 

237,238,  HIGH  EOLBORN.  LONDON. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  106. 
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"  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon, 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS, 

Monday,  Oct  19,— Bulb  sales  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  and 
Stevens'  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  20.— Fruit  Show  in  the  Town  Hall,  Man¬ 
chester  (4  days).  Bulb  sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  71, — Fruit  Confererifie  in  the  Town  Hall, 
Manchester  (2  days),  Sale  of  the  late  Mr.  Neville  Wyatt's 
Orchids  at  Stevens'  Rooms.  Bulb  sales  at  Protheroe  &  Morris' 
and  Stevens'  Rooms. 

Thursday,  Oct.  22. — Bulb  sale  at  Protheroe  &  Mofris’  Rooms. 

Friday,  Oct,  23. — Olchid  sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 

Saturday,  Oct.  24. — Bulb  sales  at  Protheroe  &  Morris' 
and  Stevens’  Rooms. 


J'.Ihe  Conifer  Conference. — The  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  was  distinctly 
unfortunate  in  regard  to  much  of  the 
weather  which  prevailed  during  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  the  recent  Conferences  at  Chiswick. 
As  an  exhibition  of  species  and  varieties 
of  Conifers,  nothing  like  it  has  ever  been 
previously  seen,  and  probably  there  was 
hardly  a  form  in  cultivation  which  was  not 
duly  represented.  Just  as  the  show  of  cut 
branches  was  very  dull,  flat,  and  except  to 
a  few  uninteresting,  the  Conifer  Garden 
was  the  reverse  in  being  delightful. 

It  was  not  possible  to  gaze  upon  the 
many  beautiful  varieties  there  shown,  in  a 
picturesque  and  growing  form,  especially 
when  the  rain  poured  down  so  pitilessly  as 
it  did  on  the  6th  inst.,  without  realising 
that  for  hardy  winter  gardening  no  material 
could  be  more  pleasing.  What  a  sensation 
would  have  been  created  in  London  could 
this  charming  Conifer  Garden  have  been 
bodily  transferred  to  one  or  other  of  our 
Metropolitan  Parks.  How  many  thou¬ 
sands,  catching  at  the  new  idea,  would 
have  flocked  to  see  the  Conifer  Garden ! 
We  commend  the  idea  to  the  authorities  of 
the  Royal  and  Municipal  Parks,  and  would 
suggest  to  them  that  they  should  contract 
with  one  or  more  nurserymen  to  furnish 
the  Parks  with  something  similar  annually, 


in  the  shape  of.  a  Conifer  Garden,  inter 
mingling  the  trees  with  various  pleasing 
hardy  shrubB; 

Anything  which  Will  serve  to  make  the 
Parks  at  once  as  interesting  and  as 
gardenesque  as  possible  should  be  readily 
seized  upon  and  utilised.  Jt  may  be  that, 
perhaps,  some  of  the  choicer  or  more 
tender  forms  of  Conifers  would  not  stand 
a  few  months  of  our  London  smoke,  but 
many  will.  Generally  it  may  be  expected 
that  some  stimulus  to  Conifer  culture  will 
result  from  the  Conference,  and  when  the 
papers  read  are  published  our  knowledge 
will  be  considerably  extended.  When  we 
see  noble  specimens  like  those  growing  at 
Dropmore,  Orton,  Elvaston,  Murthly,  and 
other  noble  demesnes,  indeed  do  Conifers 
command  our  highest  admiration. 


/JXichaelmas  Daisies. — It  was  but  too 
evident  from  the  plentiful  use  of  note 
book  and  pencil  seen  on  every  hand  at  the 
Hardy  Perennial  Show  at  Chiswick  last 
week,  that  many  of  the  very  beautiful 
Michaelmas  Daisies  there  exhibited  came 
as  a  revelation.  It  is  now  seen  that  the 
family  is  a  very  prolific  one,  and,  still 
further,  that  it  is  being  rapidly  extended. 
Many  of  the  old,  small  flowered  sorts  are 
nowhere,  and,  for  any  present  good  they 
are,  may  just  as  well  be  cast  away  on  the 
rubbish  heap,  for  they  are  occupying  in 
gardens  places  that  might  be  better  filled. 

There  are  some  of  the  small  flowered 
sorts  that,  because  they  look  so  graceful, 
even  elegant  in  form,  are  charming  as  well 
as  enduring  for  vase  decoration.  Such 
species  as  Aster  ptarmicoides  and  A, 
cordifolius  elegans  are  indeed  delightful  for 
cutting,  but  there  is  a  wealth  of  the  larger 
flowered  forms  which  merit  the  widest 
cultivation.  Pity  ’tis  that  we 
them  more  variety  of  colour, 
vailing  tone  is  blue  or  mauve, 
varieties  as  Aster  Novas-Anglis  ruber, 
dark  red  and  a  late  bloomer,  and  A. 


have  not  in 
as  the  prea 
Still,  such 


variety, 
greater 
sought  for. 


Novse-Anglise  roseus,  a  lovely 
shows  that  there  is  promise  of 
Variation  in  colour  if  it  be 
Some  forms  are  of  a  white,  or  French 
white  hue,  but  mauve,  lavender,  blue,  and 
purplish  blue  predominate. 

Any  garden  which  possesses  a  dozen 
strong  clumps  of  the  finest  varieties  is 
distinctly  favoured ;  and  we  earnestly 
advise  all  our  readers  who  have  not  been 
able  to  see  the  Chiswick  collection  and 
take  their  own  notes,  to  obtain  a  few  of  the 
best  varieties,  such  as  have  recently  been 
noticed  in  our  columns,  and  grow  them  for 
both  garden  decoration  and  to  furnish  cut 
flowers.  The  Asters  are  very  hardy,  very 
enduring  bloomers,  positively  thriving  and 
flowering  best  under  October  skies,  liking 
cold  rather  than  heat,  and  seemingly 
revelling  in  rain.  Practically,  the  Michael¬ 
mas  Daisies  lengthen  out  our  hardy  flower 
season  to  the  latest  months  of  the  year, 
and  we  may  well  favour  flowers  of  this 
nature  in  the  interest  of  those  who  have  no 
glass  houses. 


^reserved  Plums. — As  the  Mayforth 
«“  apparatus  now  in  operation  for  fruit 
drying  at  Chiswick  seems  to  be  the  only 
one  accessible  to  the  public,  so  far  .as  we 
know,  it  commands  some  attention  because 
its  operations  have  so  far  been  tested  with 
success,  and,  even  though  there  may  be 
much  in  its  modus  operandi  which  seems 
objectionable,  yet  it  is  evident  that  in  the 
evaporating  or  drying  of  fruit,  it  is  the 
best  machine  that  has  yet  been  presented. 
With  the  drying  of  Apples  in  a  sliced  state, 
all  the  cores  and  rhind  being  first  removed, 
we  were  long  since  made  familiar,  and, 
although  the  product  in  its  dry  condition 
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does  not  seem  attractive,  yet  it  is  when 
cooked,  after  a  few  hours  soaking,  very  nice 
indeed,  and  must  prove  a  great  boon  in 
localities  where  green  or  fresh  Apples  are 
not  obtainable. 

But  just  recently  the  Chiswick  apparatus 
has  been  tested  in  the  drying  of  Plums  to 
resemble  French  Prunes,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  find  with  marked  success. 
Specially  satisfactory  were  the  results  with 
the  Poupart’s  and  Fellenberg  varieties,  and 
it  is  very  probable  that  many  others 
possessing  fairly  stout  skins  would  dry 
equally  well.  The  above-named  Plums, 
when  cooked  or  stewed  with  sugar,  proved 
to  be  most  delicious,  making  a  grand 
preserve.  We  learn  that  seven  pounds  of 
fruit  are  reduced  to  two  pounds  only  in 
the  drying,  but  that,  being  stewed,  a.  large 
portion  of  the  original  weight  is  regained. 

What  is  evident  in  relation  to  fruit 
evaporation,  if  it  is  to  become  an  industry 
in  this  country,  is  that  we  must  grow 
varieties  specially  suited  for  the  purpose, 
especially  of  Plums.  Good,  stout-skinned 
sorts,  not  too  juicy,  may  be  fully  utilised, 
provided  they  are  abundant  croppers  and 
thrive  well  generally.  Of  course  there  is 
much  to  be  said  with  regard  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  aspect  of  fruit  drying,  but  it  ought 
to  prove  a  profitable  industry. 


ext  Year’s  Fruit  Prospects. — We 
have  had  generally  such  fine  crops  of 
fruit  this  year,  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
look  for  full  crops,  or  even  moderate  ones 
next  year.  Had  we  been  favoured  with 
one  of  the  finest  of  autumns  the  prospect 
would  have  been  better.  As  it  is,  the 
gloom  and  persistent  rains  only  serve  to 
make  next  year’s  prospects  exceedingly 
dull,  because  now  well  ripened  wood  will 
not  be  generally  possible,  buds  will  not 
plump  up,  and  flowers  must,  almost  of 
necessity,  be  very  imperfect  in  the  spring. 
It  is  too  late  now,  even  if  really  fine  dry 
weather  were  to  set  in  for  some  time,  for 
appreciable  good  to  be  done. 

When  the  leaf  falls,  the  forces  of  nature 
are  weakened,  and  possess  little  power 
for  good  in  plumping  fruit  buds  or 
ripening  young  wood.  We  certainly  now 
shall  have  to  take  the  fruit  trees  and  fruit 
prospects  for  next  year  pretty  much  as  the 
present  month  will  leave  them.  Generally, 
so  far  as  ordinary  forest  or  decorative  trees 
and  hardy  shrubs  are  concerned,  there  is 
perhaps  less  to  be  concerned  about,  as 
these  have  little  of  fruit  to  produce.  That 
all  this  class  of  material  will  be  in  a  very 
good  condition  for  transplanting  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  and  nurserymen  probably 
will  soon  be  busy.  So  far  as  the  trans¬ 
planting  of  fruit  trees  is  concerned,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  sooner  it  is  ac¬ 
complished  the  better.  Some  such  check  to 
root  action  as  lifting  and  transplanting 
induces  will  be  beneficial,  and  if  it  fail  to 
ripen  wood  in  the  best  sense  it  may  help 
to  stop  sap  creation,  and  thus  harden  the 
wood  tissues  before  hard  frosts  set  in. 

Apart  from  that  particular  benefit,  it  is 
always  best  to  get  fruit  trees  planted 
early,  because  the  soil  being  waimer  in 
October  than  in  December,  new  roots  are 
early  encouraged  and  developed.  It  is  to 
be  deplored  that  the  fiuit  prospects  for 
the  coming  year  are  so  indifferent,  but  we 
have  to  take  things  as  we  find  them  and 
make  the  best  of  them.  We  only  hope 
that  the  winter  may  be  lenient,  as  the 
continuous  rainfall  indifferently  prepares 
trees  and  shrubs  for  much  endurance. 


Plant  Distribution. — The  annual  free  distribution 
of  bedding  plants  will  take  place  on  October  21,  at 
Battersea,  Kennington,  Victoria,  Finsbury,  South¬ 
wark,  Ravenscourt,  and  Clissold  Parks,  and  the 
Victoria  Embankment  Gardens. 


Mr.  Charles  P.  Anderson,  who  has  been  well  known 
for  years  as  one  of  the  leading  rose  growers  for  the 
New  York  market,  died  at  his  home  in  Flushing,  L.  I., 
on  Wednesday  evening,  September  16,  aged  forty-six 
years.  Mr.  Anderson  was  born  in  Sheffield,  and  his 
first  horticultural  training  was  at  the  establishment 
of  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  from  which  he 
went  to  Kew  Gardens,  where  he  remained  about  four 
years.  He  went  to  America  when  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  Mr.  Anderson  (says  The  American  Florist) 
was  a  man  of  fine  physique  and  commanding 
presence,  of  manly  deportment  and  exceedingly  well 
informed  in  his  chosen  business.  He  stood  high  in 
the  esteem  of  his  associates  in  the  trade  as  a  man 
of  rare  intelligence  and  sterling  honour,  whom  to 
know  was  to  respect. 

Jamaica  International  Exhibition,  1891. — Messrs. 
Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  have  been  awarded  the 
highest  possible  Prize  (a  Gold  Medal)  for  their  exhi¬ 
bits  of  English  "  tested  ”  seeds,  packed  for  the  tropics 
in  accordance  with  their  own  system.  The  display 
also  comprised  growing  examples  of  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  varieties  of  Annuals,  many  of  which  origi¬ 
nated  upon  Messrs.  Carter’s  seed  farms  in  Essex. 

Mr.  B.  Marks,  formerly  of  Alfreton  Park  Gardens, 
Derbyshire,  has  been  engaged  by  T.  M.  Gibson 
Cullum,  Esq.,  to  succeed  Mr.  D.  T.  Fish  as  gardener 
at  Hardwicke  House,  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  Mr.  Fish 
leaves  shortly,  and  will  not  seek  a  similar  engage¬ 
ment. 

Chrysanthemums  in  Finsbury  Park  will  be  we 
worthy  of  inspection  during  the  next  seven  or  eight 
weeks.  The  collection  is  arranged  under  cover  near 
the  entrance  to  the  park,  and  although  there  are 
countless  blossoms  yet  to  open,  a  great  variety,  both 
as  to  the  character  and  colour  of  the  flowers,  is 
already  presented. 

Mr.  McKenzie,  who  has  been  fourteen  years  gardener 
to  John  Stewart,  Esq.,  Ballechin,  has  been  engaged 
as  gardener  to  Mrs.  Bullock,  Meggennie  Castle, 
Perthshire,  and  enters  upon  his  new  duties  in 
November. 

Spirsea  rotu ndifolia  alba. — The  mild  and  wet 
character  of  the  weather  which  has  prevailed  for 
some  time  past  has  had  the  effect  of  starting  many 
plants,  whether  herbaceous  or  shrubby,  into  fresh 
growth,  and  in  many  cases  a  second  bloom.  Such  is 
the  case  with  a  shrubby  Spiraea  in  the  gardens  at 
Kew.  The  stems  are  about  4  ft.  high,  and  the  flowers 
are  produced  in  cymes  much  in  the  same  way  as  those 
of  S.  media,  better  known  in  gardens  as  S.  confusa. 
The  flowers  are  as  pure  white  as  they  might  be  in 
July  or  August.  The  leaves  are  roundly  obovate, 
very  slightly  toothed,  and  therefore  different  from 
those  of  S.  media. 

Chiswick  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement  Associ¬ 
ation. — The  annual  general  meeting  for  the  election 
of  officers  of  this  association  was  held  on  the  2nd 
inst.,  and  on  the  9th,  a  paper  on  Flowering  Trees  and 
Shrubs,  from  Mr.  Dunkin,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  was  read.  On  the  16th,  a  first  prize  essay 
by  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  R.H.S.  Gardens,  Chiswick,  will 
be  read  and  discussed.  Other  papers  are  promised 
by  Mr.  G.  Cannon  of  Ealing,  Mr.  G.  Wythes  of  Syon 
House,  Mr.  A.  Wright  of  Devonhurst,  Chiswick,  and 
others.  As  has  been  customary  for  some  years  past 
the  association  has  again  undertaken  to  organise  a 
concert,  to  be  held  in  the  Vestry  Hall,  Chiswick,  on 
the  29th  inst.,  in  aid  of  the  Gardeners’  Orphan 
Fund. 

Chrysanthemum  Shows.— The  Bristol  Chrysan¬ 
themum  show  will  be  held  on  November  18th  and 
19th,  and  not  on  the  19th  and  20th  as  announced 
last  week.  The  Sheffield  and  Hallamshire  Society 
will  hold  its  annual  exhibition  on  November  13th 
and  14th  ;  the  Liverpool  society  on  17th  and  18th  ; 
the  Chorley  society  on  November  20th  and  21st; 
and  the  Tiverton  society  on  the  12th. 

Preston  and  Fulwood  Horticultural  Society. — At  the 
meeting  of  this  society  held  last  Saturday  evening, 
Mr.  Councillor  J.  Brown  presiding,  Mr.  J.  Hathaway, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Lathom,  at  Lathom  House, 
near  Ormskirk,  read  a  paper  on  “  The  Cultivation  of 
the  Chrysanthemum,”  which  was  to  a  large  extent 
technical  and  eminently  useful  to  practical  gardeners. 
Few  plants,  he  remarked,  had  made  such  rapid 
strides  in  public  favour  as  the  Chrysanthemum. 
This  was  hardly  surprising  if  they  bore  in  mind  that 
it  was  available  for  decorative  purposes  at  a  time 
when  scarcely  any  other  flowers  could  be  had. 


Chrysanthemum  shows,  as  they  knew,  were  always 
popular,  and  he  hoped  the  time  was  not  far  distant 
when  they  would  be  having  such  an  exhibition  under 
the  auspices  of  their  own  organisation.  Mr.  Hatha¬ 
way  proceeded  to  give  some  useful  hints,  based  on 
considerable  practical  experience,  as  to  the  propa¬ 
gation  and  general  treatment  of  the  Chrysanthemum. 
No  hard  and  fast  rule  could  be  laid  down  with  regard 
to  compost.  That  must  depend  on  circumstances, 
and  he  was  of  opinion  that  judicious  feeding,  and 
general  treatment  of  the  plants  had  more  to  do  with 
successful  results  than  the  soil.  For  growth,  he 
recommended  a  situation  that  was  open  to  the  full 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  protected  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  wind.  The  plants  should  never  be  watered 
unless  they  required  it,  for  too  much  moisture  in 
their  case  was  quite  as  injurious  as  too  little.  An 
interesting  discussion  followed,  in  which  Mr.  Kirk- 
man,  a  successful  Chrysanthemum  grower,  Mr. 
Roberts,  Mr.  Brindle,  and  others  took  part.  All 
concurred  in  complimenting  the  writer  of  the  paper 
upon  the  care  and  attention  which  he  had  devoted 
to  the  subject. 


NEW  §  WE  PIMP'S. 

The  undermentioned  subjects  were  exhibited  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Committees  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  Chiswick,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Exhibition 
and  Conference  on  perennial  Sunflowers,  Michael¬ 
mas  Daisies  and  Conifers,  on  the  6th,  7th  and  8th  inst. 
when  certificates  were  awarded  according  to  their 
merit. 

Ixora  macrothyrsa. — The  large  branching  heads 
of  this  species,  generally  known  in  gardens  under  the 
name  of  I.  Duffii,  measure  from  10  in.  to  12  in.  across 
on  well-grown  plants.  The  flowers  expand  of  a  soft 
orange,  but  soon  change  to  a  scarlet  red ;  and  the 
slender  stalks  as  well  as  the  tube  of  the  flowers  are 
of  a  paler  red,  giving  to  the  whole  a  showry  appear¬ 
ance.  The  segments  of  the  flowers  are  oblanceolate 
and  of  considerable  length  for  an  Ixora,  but  they  are 
revolute  at  the  sides  near  the  base,  making  them  look 
narrower  than  they  really  are.  The  stems  are  much 
stouter  than  those  of  other  species  in  cultivation,  and 
must  not  be  stopped  till  they  have  flowered.  The 
leaves  are  also  fine,  being  dark  green,  oblong-lanceo¬ 
late,  and  9  in.  to  12  in.  long,  by  3  in.  broad.  A  large 
truss  was  exhibited  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart., 
M.P.  (gardener  Mr.  Baines),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking, 
and  received  a  First-class  Certificate. 

Chrysanthemum  Madame  Leon  Colin. — The 
heads  of  this  Japanese  sort  are  of  medium  size,  with 
the  florets  decurved,  revolute  at  the  edges,  and 
yellow  suffused  with  bronze.  The  stems  under 
natural  conditions  are  only  3  ft.  high,  and  develop 
flower  heads  early,  as  some  flowering  plant  of  it 
appeared  in  public  about  the  beginning  of  September. 

Chrysanthemum  Madame  Edouard  Lefort. — 
For  description  of  this  new  Pompon  see  our  issue  for 
September  19th,  p.  35.  Both  this  and  the  last-named 
variety  were  shown  by  Mr.  R.  Owen,  Maidenhead, 
and  received  Awards  of  Merit. 

Carnation  Lizzie  McGowan.— About  two  dozen 
plants  of  this  beautiful  Carnation  in  60  and  qS-size 
pots  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Pitcher  &  Manda, 
Hextable,  Swanley.  The  stems  were  12  in.  to  iS  in. 
high,  and  well  furnished  with  glaucous  leaves.  The 
flowers  were  mostly  all  open  and  fit  to  cut,  pure 
white  and  fragrant,  which  is  too  seldom  the  case  with 
new  varieties  at  the  present  day.  Although  quite 
double  the  blooms  are  not  at  all  crowded,  the  petals, 
however,  being  bi-jad  and  toothed  at  the  margins. 
An  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  the  variety. 

Dahlia  Princess  Christian. — This  may  be 
admitted  amongst  Cactus  Dahlias  on  account  of  its 
long,  ovate,  flattened  and  pointed  florets  ;  but  the 
medium  sized  heads  are  very  compact  and  on  that 
account  show  an  approach  to  the  decorative  type. 
The  basal  portion  of  each  floret  is  very  dark  or 
almost  crimson,  while  the  upper  portion  is  magenta, 
shaded  with  purple. 

Chrysanthemum  Miss  Watson. — The  heads  of  this 
Japanese  variety  are  of  medium  or  sometimes  large 
size,  and  soft  yellow,  deepening  towards  the  centre, 
where  a  few  of  the  florets  are  sometimes  tinted  with 
bronze.  The  central  florets  are  often  small,  but  hid¬ 
den  by  longer  ones  which  curve  over  them.  The 
outer  ones  are  recurved.  Both  of  the  last  named  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  and 
received  Awards  of  Merit. 
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WHAT  IS  A  HARDY 

PERENNIAL  ? 

In  answer  to  the  enquiry  of  a  “  Lover  of  Hardy 
Flowers,”  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  at  the  present 
moment  I  do  not  know.  I  have  had  a  number  of 
years’  experience  in  growing,  exhibiting,  and  judging 
them,  and  I  thought  I  did  know,  but  the  judging  at 
Chiswick  last  week  has  shown  me  that  I  am  wrong  ; 
whether  the  judging  was  right  is  another  question. 
I  was  under  the  impression  that  a  plant  that  can 
stand  out  without  any  protection  for  more  than  two 
years  and  flower  yearly  was  a  hardy  perennial,  in 
contradistinction  to  annuals  and  biennials. 

Now,  as  to  the  judging  ;  in  the  eighteen  that  took 
the  first  prize  there  was  a  bunch  of  a  seedling 
Pentstemon.  I  never  knew  that  this  was  considered 
a  hardy  plant ;  mine  certainly  all  died  last  winter.  I 
should  have  disqualified  that  entry.  The  next  col¬ 
lection  of  eighteen  was  disqualified  for  showing 
Liliums.  I  maintain  that  the  exhibitor  was  justified 
in  so  doing,  but  should  have  been  disqualified  for 
showing  a  single  spike  of  L.  auratum  ;  perennials  are 
always  shown  in  bunches,  by  which  I  understand 
three  or  more  spikes.  The  third  eighteen  was  the 
one  that  ought  to  have  received  the  medal ;  that  col¬ 
lection  was  quite  in  order.  As  regards  the  twelves, 
as  I  previously  remarked,  if  Colchicum  variegatum 
is  not  a  hardy  perennial,  I  am  most  anxious  to  know 
what  it  is.  The  other  twelve  that  received  the 
second  prize  ought  certainly  to  have  been  disquali¬ 
fied  for  showing  the  fruiting  spikes  of  the  Cape 
Gooseberry  (Physalis).  I  cannot  see  how  that  could 
be  considered  to  represent  a  bunch  of  flowers.  The 
eight  was  quite  in  order.  I  am  glad  the  question 
has  been  raised  as  it  ought  to  be,  settled  once  and  for 
all. — W.  Marshall,  Auchinraith,  Bexley. 

I  was  much  amused  that  a  correspondent  should, 
under  existing  and  very  peculiar  circumstances  have 
invited  the  excellent  chairman  of  the  Floral  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  to  define 
what  is  a  Hardy  Perennial.  I  think  it  is  prob¬ 
able  Mr.  Marshall's  reply  would  be,  "  Prior  to  the  6th 
instant  I  thought  I  knew,  but  now  I  don’t  know, 
neither  do  I  think  any  one  else  can  give  a  satisfactory 
answer.” 

It  is  very  evident  that  when  such  an  excellent 
authority  as  Mr.  Marshall  finds  his  box  of  twelve 
bunches  of  hardy  flowers  disqualified  because  one 
bunch  is  composed  of  flowers  of  a  Colchicum,  or 
autumn  Crocus,  one  of  the  very  hardiest  and  most 
persistent  of  all  garden  bulbs,  there  must  be  some 
very  varied  ideas  as  to  what  is  a  hardy  perennial 
afloat.  That  the  Colchicum  is  hardy  cannot  be 
disputed.  The  same  may  be  said  of  most  of  the 
Lily  roots,  and  many  other  bulbs  also.  No  one 
who  grows  Colchicums  probably  takes  the  trouble  to 
lift  the  bulbs  regularly  after  the  foliage  dies  down. 
It  is  far  more  likely  that  every  one  allows  the  bulbs 
to  remain  where  planted  and  thus  continue  to  leaf 
and  flower  for  many  years.  Hence  to  a  certain 
extent  the  Colchicum  is  both  hardy  and  perennial. 

But  it  is  evident  that  in  the  particular  case  in 
question,  the  adverse  decision  was  given  not  from  a 
gardener's  but  from  a  botanist’s  point  of  view,  and 
therefore  we  must  assume  that  the  botanist  does 
not  admit  bulbs  to  be  perennials.  The  decision 
looked  at  hastily  seems  absurd ;  still  there  is  ground 
for  it.  All  bulbs  so  far  as  my  knowledge  of  them  go, 
are  annuals  (I  say  so  much  of  course  subject  tocorrec- 
tion),  that  is  they  produce  new  bulbs  from  the  old 
ones  every  year,  and  as  both  root  and  growth,  even 
though  continuous,  are  yet  annual,  such  things  as 
ordinary  bulbous  plants  cannot  be  classed  as  peren¬ 
nials.  If  that  be  not  the  reason  for  excluding  Col¬ 
chicums  and  Liliums  then  I  fail  absolutely  to 
understand  the  basis  of  the  Chiswick  disqualification. 
— A .  D. 


TOP  DRESSING  VINE 

BORDERS. 

When  Vines  show  signs  of  failing  vigour  it  is  not 
always  in  the  power  of  the  gardener  to  rcot  them 
out,  make  new  borders,  and  plant  young  canes, 
though  evidently  that  is  the  best  course  to  pursue 
where  it  can  be  done ;  but  where  the  bunches  are 
small  a  good  deal  can  be  accomplished  by  training 
in  young  rods  and  top  dressing  the  borders.  The 
non-colouring  and  shanking  of  Grapes  is  in  my 
opinion  due  to  ineffective  root  action,  though  I  admit 
that  both  evils  may  also  result  from  oyer-cropping, 


but  a  case  that  lately  came  under  my  notice  inclines 
to  the  correctness  of  the  former  supposition  as  to  the 
cause  of  non-colouring  and  shanking. 

In  a  lean-to  house  situated  in  a  garden  that  stands 
high  and  dry  above  the  surrounding  ground  the  rods 
are  much  crowded,  quite  half  want  cutting  out, 
but  as  it  is  the  custom  to  sell  the  produce,  quantity 
stands  before  quality.  The  vines  are  planted  in  an 
inside  border,  with  the  opportunity  to  root  outside 
as  well.  The  Black  Hamburghs  were  rather  small  in 
the  berry,  but  well  coloured,  considering  the  heavy 
crop  they  carried  ;  but  if  that  vinery  were  situated  in 
a  low-lying  garden  with  a  wet  cold  subsoil,  I  do  not 
know  what  the  crop  would  have  been  like  this  wet 
summer  ;  as  the  excessive  rainfall  saturated,  and  in 
some  instances  stagnated,  vine  borders  situated  on 
clay,  consequently  many  roots  rot  instead  of  perform¬ 
ing  their  proper  functions  towards  shoots  and 
bunches. 

When  the  Lambton  Grapes  were  so  famous  some 
years  ago,  I  was  surprised  to  read  in  one  of  the 
Gardening  papers  an  account  of  the  thousands  of 
gallons  of  water  that  was  applied  to  those  borders  ; 
evidently  the  drainage  was  good,  probably  the  bor¬ 
ders  were  on  gravel ;  and  it  may  be  due  to  the  hilly 
and  rocky  formation  of  Scotland  that  such  splendid 
Grapes  are  produced  there. 

If  the  surface  of  borders  are  now  pricked  over 
carefully  with  a  fork  and  receive  a  top  dressing  of 
fibrous  loam  and  finely  crushed  bones,  they  will  be 
greatly  benefited,  as  that  will  induce  the  formation 
of  young  fibres  near  the  surface,  and  when  the 
leaves  begin  to  fall  cover  the  outside  borders  with 
those  of  the  Oak,  Beech,  or  Spanish  Chestnut  to  a 
depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  sloping  from  the  vinery, 
thatching  with  straw  or  long  litter  to  prevent  the 
leaves  blowing  about.  Such  a  covering  will  keep 
the  border  warm,  and  ward  off  the  cold  rains,  frosts, 
and  snow  that  we  may  experience  during  the  winter. 
The  covering  should  be  removed  when  warm  weather 
sets  in.  I  have  removed  it  in  May  and  utilised  the 
material  for  making  up  beds  for  Vegetable  Marrows. 
Do  not  clear  it  off  too  close  as  I  have  generally  found 
that  the  young  fibres  have  started  working  into  it 
when  they  have  not  received  a  top  dressing  of  loam. 

Another  thing  very  detrimental  to  the  well  being 
of  Vines  is  the  cropping  of  the  borders ;  in  some 
instances  we  find  them  carrying  a  crop  of  early 
Potatos  or  turned  into  a  flower  border,  by  planting 
such  soil  exhausting  things  as  Dahlias,  and  other 
rampant  growing  subjects,  and  after  they  are  cleared 
off  the  border  receives  a  coat  of  manure,  which  is 
dug  in  with  the  spade  1  Poor  fibres  ;  but  such  culti¬ 
vation  is  absolutely  necessary  to  cope  with  the 
requirements  in  many  instances.  In  my  own  case  I 
am  glad  to  utilise  the  borders  for  early  Lettuce, 
Radishes,  etc.  I  do  not  believe  in  it — the  practice  is 
bad ;  but  we  cannot  always  render  unto  Vines  the 
conditions  they  ought  to  receive  and  which  are 
necessary  for  the  production  of  first-class  Grapes. — 
George  Potts,  Herondon  Hall  Gardens,  Tenterden,  Kent. 

' 

SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

The  Education  of  Gardeners. — We  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Horticulture  class 
at  the  Heriot-Watt  College,  Edinburgh,  which 
was  instituted  in  1888,  continued  the  following  year, 
but  for  want  of  support  had  to  be  dropped  in  1890, 
has  been  re-instituted,  and  we  hope  will  now  go  on 
and  prosper.  The  lecturer,  Dr.  J.  H.  Wilson, 
formerly  of  St.  Andrew’s,  is  now  located  at  the 
Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  a  circumstance  that  will 
be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  class  in  keeping  the 
students  together.  The  class  meets  on  Fridays, 
7.15  to  8.15  p.m.,  commencing  Friday,  October  16, 
and  terminating  March  19,  1892.  “  A  Gardener’s 

Training  ”  will  form  the  subject  of  the  introductory 
lecture. 

The  lines  to  be  followed  in  the  course  are  briefly 
indicated  in  the  following  syllabus : — Good  and  Bad 
Soils — The  plants  which  grow  on  them  naturally. 
The  effects  of  cultivation  on  the  soil  and  on  the 
plant.  The  introduction  and  “acclimatisation"  of 
exotics.  Vegetables,  Fruits,  and  Flowers. — The 
history,  uses,  and  peculiarities  of  varieties  commonly 
grown.  A  Flowering  Plant. — Its  structure  and  life 
history.  Conditions  conducive  to  healthy  growth. 
Natural  and  Artificial  Regeneration  of  the  Soil. 
Diseases  of  Garden  Crops. — Methods  of  prevention 
and  cure.  Choice  of  Site  for  a  Garden. — The 
Physiography  and  Climatology  of  the  Garden. 


Landscape  Gardening — its  various  Schools.  Land 
Surveying. — The  application  of  Geometry,  Mensu¬ 
ration,  and  Levelling  in  the  Laying-out  of  Grounds. 
Hothouses. — Their  design,  construction,  and  uses. 
Heating  and  Ventilating. — Culture  of  Culinary 
Vegetables.  —  Growing  for  Market.  Culture  of 
Fruits. — Pruning,  Thinning,  and  Training.  Culture 
of  Herbaceous  and  Pot  Plants.  Principles  of  Pro¬ 
pagation. — Cuttings,  Layers,  and  Grafts.  Sports. 
The  Fertilisation  of  Flowers.  The  reproduction  of 
Ferns  and  Selaginellas.  The  "  improvement  ”  of 
Plants  by  hybridisation  and  selection.  A  Review  of 
the  Progress  of  Horticulture. — A  gardener’s  edu¬ 
cation.  Horticulture  as  a  recreation.  Town 
Gardens.  School  Gardens. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association. — A  meet¬ 
ing  of  this  association  was  held  on  the  6th  inst.,  Mr. 
W.  Welsh  presiding.  There  was  a  good  attendance 
Mr.  P.  W.  Fairgrieve,  Dunkeld,  read  a  communi¬ 
cation  on  “Shrubs:  their  cultivation  and  arrange¬ 
ment.”  Discussing  the  preparation  of  the  ground, 
he  urged  that  it  should  be  first  of  all  well  drained, 
then  trenched  thoroughly,  and,  if  possible,  depth 
should  be  added  to  it  during  the  process.  If  the  soil 
was  poor  it  shold  be  manured,  and  for  American 
plants  peat  and  sand  should  be  added.  Mr.  Fair¬ 
grieve  then  touched  on  the  various  modes  of  arrang¬ 
ing  shrubs,  and  described  the  varieties  which  seemed 
to  him  the  best  suited  for  each  style,  and  in  this  con¬ 
nection  remarked  that,  thanks  to  Scottish  nurserymen 
at  no  time  could  so  many  choice  and  beautiful  shrubs 
be  obtained  so  cheaply  as  now.  Coming  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  pruning,  he  declared  it  most  important  not  to 
prune  or  shorten  more  than  one-third  of  the  shoots 
at  one  time.  By  this  means,  he  said,  the  plants 
would  be  kept  flowering  every  year  and  not  in  ex¬ 
cess  ;  secondly,  they  would  be  kept  in  shape  and 
prevented  from  getting  bare  ;  and  thirdly,  the  size  of 
the  flowers  would  be  improved,  and  the  plant  would 
not  be  able  to  overflower  itself,  while  an  annual  dis¬ 
tribution  of  fine,  young,  healthy  wood  would  be 
created.  Some  discussion  followed  Mr.  Fairgrieve’s 
paper.  A  small  exhibition  of  plants  and  fruits  was 
on  view  during  the  evening,  including  a  Magnolia 
grandiflora,  Exmouth  var.,  which  has  only  flowered 
twice  in  fifty  years,  sent  by  Dr.  Paterson,  Bridge  of 
Allan ;  and  a  fine  Crinum  Moorei,  sent  by  Mrs. 
Lyle,  North  Berwick.  A  Dracaena  (Duchess  of 
Portland)  and  an  Asparagus  plumosus  cristata,  from 
Messrs.  Laird  &  Son,  received  certificates  ;  an  Apple, 
“  James  Grieve,"  from  Messrs.  Dicksons  &  Co.,  also 
received  a  certificate.  Mr.  John  Downie  also  con¬ 
tributed  a  stand  of  very  fine  seedling  tuberous 
Begonias. 

Hawick  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. — The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held 
on  Friday  last,  Mr.  Geo.  Wood  presiding.  Mr.  S. 
Johnstone,  gardener,  Sillerbithall,  read  a  paper  on 
“  Vegetables  of  to-day,  and  how  .to  grow  them." 
There  was  a  large  muster  of  members  present,  as  Mr. 
Johnstone  is  a  well-known  and  successful  grower  of 
vegetables.  The  paper  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
best  of  the  session,  and  met  with  a  very  favourable 
reception.  To  illustrate  his  subject,  Mr.  Johnstone 
had  the  following  vegetables  on  the  tables  in  prime 
condition.  Brussels  sprout  —  President  Carnot  ; 
Beet — -Pragnel’s  Exhibition  ;  Cauliflower — Eclipse, 
and  Dean’s  Snowball;  Cabbage — Winningstad;  Celery 
—New  Yellow  and  Dobbie's  Red  ;  Carrot — Wrench's 
Main  Crop  ;  Cucumber  —  Lockie’s  Perfection ; 
Marrow — Johnstone's  Golden  Drop;  Tomato — Per¬ 
fection  ;  Turnips — Golden  Ball  and  Petrowskii  ; 
Onions — Ailsa  Craig  and  Ruckston  ;  Leeks,  Peas, 
Beans,  etc.,  in  all  twenty-seven  varieties.  Mr. 
Johnstone  was  heartily  thanked  for  his  valuable  con¬ 
tribution. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Perth¬ 
shire  (Literary  Branch). — The  monthy  meeting 
of  this  society  was  held  on  the  7th  inst.,  Mr.  Gallo¬ 
way,  Ballendrick,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Fender,  Culto- 
quhey,  read  an  interesting  and  practical  paper  on 
•'  Growing  Vegetables.”  Being  a  very  successful 
grower  of  vegetables  himself,  Mr.  Fender  was  able 
to  give  some  useful  hints  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  many  different  sorts  ought  to  be  treated,  both 
for  exhibition  and  kitchen  use,  including  particulars 
as  to  soils,  manures,  and  time  for  sowing  and  plant¬ 
ing.  After  the  reading  of  the  paper,  a  friendly  dis¬ 
cussion  took  place  amongst  the  members,  when 
regret  was  expressed  that,  considering  the  great 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  meetings,  they  were 
not  more  taken  advantage  of  by  gardeners  and  others 
in  the  district.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  having 
been  awarded  Mr.  Fender,  the  meeting  was  brought 
to  a  close.  We  understand  the  next  meeting  will  be 
held  on  November  4,  when  a  paper  will  be  read  by 
Mr.  Cfopcher,  gardener  at  Ochtertyre,  on  Coniferae. 
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Antirrhinums. 

Those  who,  having  some  fine  seedling  varieties  they 
are  desirous  of  perpetuating,  put  in  cuttings  a  few 
weeks  ago,  as  recommended  at  the  time  in  these 
columns,  will  now  have  some  nicely  rooted  plants, 
and  they  should  be  potted  off  singly  into  small  pots 
and  kept  in  a  cold  frame  all  the  season  as  a  measure 
of  precaution.  It  is  risky  to  plant  out  in  the  open  at 
this  season  of  the  year  Antirrhinums  of  value, 
hence  the  advice  to  winter  them  in  a  cold  frame. 
Seedlings  from  the  seed  bed  in  the  open  ground 
should  be  planted  out  in  order  to  get  established 
before  the  winter  sets  in. 

Auriculas. 

Those  who  can  give  their  plants  a  change  during 
the  summer,  by  placing  them  in  a  north  aspect, 
will  now  be  thinking  about  placing  them  in  their 
winter  quarters  with  a  south  aspect,  whether  the 
quarters  be  a  house  or  a  frame.  A  house  with  stages 
has  the  advantage  of  some  amount  of  dryness,  and 
a  good  circulation  can  go  on  below  the  pots  as  well 
as  above.  Those  who  have  to  winter  their  plants  in 
an  ordinary  shallow  frame  should  construct  a  stage 
of  some  sort,  even  if  it  is  only  a  few  narrow  shelves 
placed  on  inverted  flower  pots ;  this  keeps  the 
plants  near  the  glass  and  away  from  worms  and 
insects,  though  no  stage  will  prevent  the  snail  from 
finding  his  way  to  them.  Each  plant  should  be  gone 
over  as  they  are  placed  in  their  winter  quarters,  and 
if  an}'  show  signs  of  not  being  at  home  in  the  pots, 
turn  them  out,  shake  away  the  soil  from  the  roots, 
examine  them,  and  repot  in  fresh,  sweet,  suitable 
soil  in  pots  only  just  large  enough  to  take  the  roots. 
Giving  attention  of  this  kind  will  prevent  the  loss  of 
a  good  variety.  If  the  outsides  of  the  pots  have  be¬ 
come  foul  they  should  be  washed  before  being  placed 
in  their  winter  quarters. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. 

The  general  experience  among  growers  this  season 
is  that  layers  are  rooting  very  slowly.  As  soon  as 
they  are  sufficiently  rooted,  even  if  they  are  only 
£  in.  long,  they  should  be  potted,  placing  a  pair  in 
a  3-in.  or  q-in.  pot,  according  to  their  size,  and 
placing  a  little  fine  Cocoa-nut  fibre  about  the  roots 
to  encourage  action.  At  this  time  of  the  year  the 
pots  of  layers,  and  those  of  the  latter  that  are  potted 
off,  should  have  a  free  circulation  of  air  ;  indeed  the 
former  can  remain  in  the  open  for  a  time.  It  is  undue 
confinement  which  conduces  to  spot,  mildew,  etc. 
Winter  flowering  varieties  should  be  housed,  have 
as  much  sun  as  possible,  and  a  free  circulation  of  air 
day  and  night.  A  little  fire  heat  is  necessary  in  the 
depth  of  winter  to  assist  in  getting  the  buds  expanded 
to  blossoms.  Enough  water  should  be  given,  supply¬ 
ing  it  carefully,  and  creating  as  little  damp  as 
possible.  : 

CINERARIAS; 

These  should  be  in  a  dry  pit  or  frame  with  all  the 
air  possible  circulating  among  them.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  keep  the  plants  stocky,  robust, 
and  thoroughly  healthy.  Cleanliness  is  of  the  first 
importance.  Fire  heat  will  be  required  in  winter, 
only  sufficient  to  ward  off  frost.  The  Cineraria 
possesses  a  certain  amount  of  hardihood,  and  should 
frost  seize  upon  the  plants  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
cover  up  the  frame  quite  close,  and  keep  the  plants 
in  the  dark  until  the  frost  gets  out  of  them.  But  it  is 
a  great  deal  the  best  plan  not  to  allow  them  to  get 
frosted.  If  they  become  infested  with  thrip  a  fumi- 
gator  will  soon  dislodge  the  enemy.  On  no  account 
allow  the  plants  to  suffer  for  want  of  water,  but  in 
watering  do  not  wet  the  foliage,  water  lying  about 
'and  below'  the  plants  is  apt  to  generate  mildew. 

Daffodils. 

Bulbs  of  these  taken  up  in  early  summer  may  now' 
be  planted.  I  flow'er  some  of  the  choice  varieties, 
such  as  Sir  Watkin,  Emperor,  Empress,  Princess, 
and  a  few'  others,  in  pots  every  season,  and  I  have  just 
potted  the  bulbs.  They  occupy  a  cold  frame  until 
the  flower  buds  put  in  an  appearance,  then  they  are 
taken  to  a  cold  bouse  to  blossom.  I  am  in  favour  of 
taking  up  the  roots  in  early  summer  and  replanting 
again  in  autumn, 

Dahlias. 

On  October  i  I  saw  the  Dahlias  at  the  Royal 
Nursery,  Slough,  and  I  vv as  astonished  to  see  such 
fine  blooms  upon  them.  That  beautiful  light  variety, 
(hnfwn  of  the  Belgians,  was  simply  superb  :  U  hftf  a 


very  stiff  habit  of  growth,  and  throws  its  flowers 
well  above  the  foliage  on  stiff  stems,  displaying  them 
to  the  best  advantage.  It  is  a  beautiful  late  variety, 
and  a  first-class  border  flower.  Unless  a  very  sharp 
frosty  time  comes,  and  there  is  danger  of  it  reaching 
the  roots,  there  is  no  great  hurry  necessary  in  taking 
the  roots  up  from  the  ground.  The  Pompon  and 
single  varieties  are  blooming  late  and  abundantly. 

Fuchsias. 

Under  glass  these  are  still  gay  and  floriferous,  and 
should  be  encouraged  to  bloom  as  long  as  they  will. 
Plants  that  have  been  stood  out  in  the  open  to 
harden  off  should  have  a  w'atch  kept  upon  them, 
the  temperature  becomes  low'  at  night  and  frosts 
may  come  ;  so  it  is  safe  to  house  them. 

Holxyhocks. 

Such  growths  as  are  sent  up  from  round  the  base 
of  the  flowering  stalk  make  good  cuttings  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  and  they  are  all  the  more  valuable 
if  they  can  be  taken  off  with  root  fibres  to  them. 
But  cuttings  placed  singly  in  small  pots,  placed  in  a 
cold  frame,  and  kept  close  will  root  in  course  of  time 
and  make  nice  plants  by  spring.  They  can  be 
plunged  in  a  bed  of  cocoa-nut  fibre  with  advantage. 
Any  ripened  seed  from  good  sorts  should  be  carefully 
gathered,  and  rubbed  out  for  sow  ing  early  in  the 
year. 

Pansies. 

Rooted  cuttings  of  these  may  be  planted  out  in 
beds  to  flow'er  in  spring  ;  but  those  imperfectly 
rooted  can  be  placed  round  the  sides  of  pots,  or 
potted  singly  in  small  pots,  and  wintered  in  a  cold 
frame,  placing  them  out  in  the  open  ground  early  in 
March.  Beds  should  be  prepared  for  seedlings,  and 
then  planted  out  as  soon  as  convenient,  so  as  to  be 
well  established  before  winter.  Pansies  in  beds 
have  a  much  finer  effect  than  when  planted  singly 
in  the  border. 

Pelargoniums. 

Specimen  plants  that  were  shaken  from  the  soil, 
disrooted  and  repotted  at  the  beginning  of  August, 
may  now'  be  shifted  into,  the  flowering  pots.  Such 
plants  under  proper  treatment  will  flow  er  in  May.  A 
succession  of  plants  will  keep  the  flowering  period 
going  till  the  end  of  August.  Any  rooted  cuttings 
should  be  potted  off  singly  into  small  pots ;  and  any 
young  plants  potted  a  few  weeks  ago  may  be  shifted 
with  advantage.  Pelargoniums,  and  the  fancy 
varieties  especially,  will  require  but  little  water  ;  but 
the  latter  need  a  closer  and  warmer  atmosphere 
during  the  winter  than  the  former.  If  damp,  cold, 
dull  weather  sets  in,  the  fancy  varieties  should  have 
the  assistance  of  a  little  fire  heat. 

Polyanthuses. 

The  gold-laced  varieties  in  pots  are  now  getting  es¬ 
tablished,  and  they  may  be  stood  in  the  open  air, 
but  if  possible  screened  from  h.eaN-y,  drenching  rains. 
Young  plants  should  be  potted  as  quickly  as  possible, 
the  smaller  the  pots  at  the  first  potting  the  better. 
Seedliftgs  may  be  planted  out  and  the  soil  pressed 
firmly  about  them ;  and  beds  of  established  plants 
should  have  the  soil  drawn  up  well  about  them. 
Caterpillars  are  very  destructive  on  plants  in  the 
open  at  this  season,  and  should  be  carefully  looked 
after. 

Tulips. 

All  Tulips,  early  and  late  blooming,  are  best  planted 
by  the  end  of  the  month  ;  it  should  be  done  on  a 
bright,  fine,  drying  day,  and  such  a  day  is  more 
likely  in  October  than  in  November.  A  bed  of  choice 
late  Tulips  should  be  raised  above  the  ground  level 
to  throw  off  the  autumn  rains. 


Show  Dahlias  as  Borden  Flowers. 

It  is  sometimes  said  by  those  who  must  be  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  show'  varieties  of  Dahlias,  that 
they  are  not  adapted  for  border  purposes,  that  they 
lack  freedom  of  bloom,  and  that  they  hang  their 
flowers  instead  of  throwing  them  up  erect  on  stiff 
stems,  and  so  display  them  to  the  best  advantage. 
I  think  anyone  looking  through  a  collection  of 
Dahlias  being  grown  for  exhibition,  might  reach  such  a 
conclusion  from  taking  a  cursory  glance  merely  ; 
but  an  attentive  one  w’ould  soon  show  there  are 
several  of  the  show'  varieties  particularly  well 
adapted  for  and  most  effective  as  border  varieties. 
Dahlias  th,at  are  grown  to  produce  show  flowers 
are  thinned  cut — more  or  less  severely  according  to 
the  variety ,  three  or  four  or  go  of  main  shoots  are 
left  1 1  produce  flowers,  and  the  lateral  growths  cut 
away.  This  is-  how  it  isj  that  an  impression  some¬ 


times  gets  abroad  that  certain  Dahlias  are  rot 
free. 

When  looking  over  the  Slough  collection  of 
Dahlias  at  the  end  of  September,  I  made  a  note  of 
the  following  varieties  of  the  show'  and  fancy  sec¬ 
tions  as  being  particularly  well  adapted  for  border, 
being  of  good  average  habit,  bright  in  colour,  very 
free  and  throwing  their  flowers  well  up  to  view  on 
stiff  erect  stems.  The  variedes  I  am  about  to  name 
are  model  border  varieties,  and  in  ja  season  when 
Dahlias  have  grown  freely.  I  selected  nothing  that 
exceeded  four  to  four  and  a  half  feet  in  height. 

Foremost  stands  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  a  delicate 
variety  of  great  beauty,  with  a  good  branching  habit 
and  displaying  every  flower  fully  to  view.  Some 
plants  of  this  had  ten  and  twelve  glorious  blooms — 
so  free  is  it — and  one  great  feature  of  this  variety  is 
that  it  appears  to  increase  in  beauty  as  the  days 
shorten.  If  any  Dahlia  deserves  to  find  a  place  in 
any  garden,  it  is  Queen  of  the  Belgians.  Agnes  is  a 
fine  pure  yellow,  a  first  rate  late  variety,  and  perhaps 
the  very  best  yellow  for  border  decoration.  Diadem, 
deep  crimson,  is  a  very  erect  and  gay  flowering 
variety,  height  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  James  Stephen,  bright 
orange  scarlet,  3  ft.,  is  another  erect  flowering  variety. 
John  Bennett,  yellow,  broadly  edged  with  scarlet  ; 
J.  T.  West,  yellow,  heavily  tipped  with  purple;  Mr. 
George  Harris,  crimson  scarlet,  extra  fine  ;  Mrs.  C. 
Humphries,  another  delicate  variety  in  the  way  of 
Queen  of  the  Belgians  ;  Mr.  George  Rawlings,  cream 
suffused  and  edged  with  rosy-pink  ;  Mrs.  Shirley 
Hibberd,  cream,  shaded  with  pink,  a  strong  grower 
and  very  dwarf ;  Perfection,  orange  buff ;  Prince 
Bismarck,  puce,  shot  with  purple  ;  Prince  of  Den¬ 
mark,  dark  maroon,  very  fine  and  bold ;  Purple 
Prince,  a  very  distinct  bright  purple  ;  R.  T.  Rawlings, 
clear  yellow,  very  fine ;  Seraph,  blush,  a  very  pretty 
flower,  and  very  fine  late ;  and  William  Rawlings, 
crimson  purple,  extra  fine.  I  could  not  resist  adding 
Mrs.  George  Rawlings,  though  it  grows  to  a  height  of 
5  ft.,  but  it  is  exceedingly  pretty  and  throws  its 
flowers  up  well. 

Two  new  varieties  should  find  a  place  in  this  col¬ 
lection,  viz.,  Nugget,  deep  yellow  or  orange,  slightly 
tipped  with  scarlet ;  and  Coronet,  dark  red  ;  very 
effective. 

I  have  selected  but  two  fancy  varieties,  viz.,  Mrs. 
John  Downie,  orange,  striped  with  scarlet,  and  Mrs. 
Saunders,  to  my  mind  the  most  charming  fancy 
Dahlia  grown,  yellow,  tipped  with  white — a  variety 
that  always  throws  good  blossoms. 

As  some  of  the  finest  exhibition  flowers  are  exclu¬ 
ded  in  this  list,  it  cannot  longer  be  said  they  are  not 
adapted  for  border  purposes.  They  are  admirable 
border  varieties,  and  much  more  effective  than  a 
large  number  of  the  so-called  Cactus  and  decorative 
types. — R.  D. 

- ■— J— - 

CAPE  BULBS. 

(Concluded from  p,  Sy.) 

Vallota  purpurea 

Is  a  fine  old  greenhouse  plant  probably  well  known 
to  you  all.  It  affords  a  familiar  example  of  another 
section  of  Amaryllis,  which,  being  of  a  more  nearly 
evergreen  character,  does  not  require  the  severe  and 
protracted  dr}'  season  of  the  Nerines.  In  these  days, 
when  most  handsome  plants  are  attempted  to  be 
grown  in  quantity  for  the  purpose  of  cut  flowers  or 
for  indoor  decoration,  this  fine  bulb  has  come  in  for 
attention  in  that  direction.  Lately  I  have  been  told 
that  in  some  places  where  it  has  been  largely  grown 
the  stock  has  completely  died  out,  and  when  asked 
the  reason,  I  have  said  it  was  probably  due  to  the 
plants  being  kept  too  warm,  and  in  a  too  moist  at¬ 
mosphere  ;  to  their  being  over-potted,  or  too 
frequently  repotted,  which  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
causes  of  decay  in  Cape  bulbs.  Wishing  to  get  to 
the  root  of  the  matter,  I  addressed  questions  on  the 
subject  to  an  old  friend  in  South  Africa,  and  his 
reply  fully  bears  out  my  conjectures.  His  remarks 
are  brief  and  to  the  point,  and  I  give  them  in  his 
own  words  ;  "  Vallota  purpureas  always  die  here  if 
planted  in  the  open  ground.  The  only  way  that  we 
can  keep  them  alive  is  to  keep  their  roots  compressed 
into  a  small  space,  either  in  small  pots  or  among 
rocks  or  stones.  They  will  thrive  by  keeping  them 
in  pots  until  the  roots  burst  the  pots,  and  they  will 
flower  profusely.”  These  remarks  give  the  key  of 
success  to  the  culture  of  all  Cape  bulbs  Nothing 
is  more  fatal  to  them  than  the  annual  repotting  which 
gardeners  are  so  fond  Qf  giving  to  all.  plants  alik^, 
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The  same  correspondent  informs  me  that  the  “white 
form  of  Vallota  purpurea  ”  recorded  in  some  botani¬ 
cal  works  must  refer  to  Cyrtanthus  (Gastronema) 
uniflorus,  which  he  remembers  being  sent  to  Dutch 
gardens  many  years  ago,  where  it  was  named  Vallota 
Brehmii,  and  his  suggestion  is  doubtless  correct  and 
consequently  worth  recording. 

That  there  is  a  close  affinity  between  the  Gas¬ 
tronema  section  of  Cyrtanthus  and  Vallota  purpurea 
may  be  seen  by  careful  examination,  but  the  question 
has  been  definitely  settled  by  the  production  of  a 
cross  between  the  two,  viz.,  Cyrtanthus  intermedius. 

Cliveas,  or  Imantophyllums, 

Are  familiar  Cape  plants  which  are  usually  included 
among  bulbs,  their  root-stock  being  imperfectly 
developed  bulbs.  The  finest,  and  indeed  the  only 
one  in  general  cultivation  is  Clivea  miniata,  and  it, 
by  the  gardener’s  art,  has  been  improved  until  now 
we  have  a  fine  series  of  distinct  named  varieties 
raised  from  seeds  in  Europe,  which  are  one  and  all 
better  than  the  imported  type.  The  variety  “  Marie 
Reimers  ”  is  a  good  example,  and  there  are  nume¬ 
rous  other  kinds  equally  attractive,  but  different  in 
some  respect.  Some  have  flowers  approaching  to 
the  blood-red  tint,  others  have  a  white  eye,  and  one 
which  I  saw  exhibited  in  this  hall  at  the  last  meeting 
may  be  said  to  have  a  creamy-white  flower,  the 
segments  broadly  edged  with  orange. 

All  the  bulbs  hitherto  mentioned  do  well  in  a  cold 
greenhouse  or  conservatory  all  the  year  round,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  remarks  before  made  as  to  summer 
treatment  in  a  cold  frame.  But  if  more  convenient, 
in  a  frame  from  which  the  frost  is  excluded  in  winter 
will  do,  or  if  needs  be,  and  no  better  accommodation 
can  be  given,  in  an  unheated  frame  if  the  pots  are 
plunged  in  dry  leaves,  and  three -or  four  inches  of  dry 
leaves  such  as  are  swept  up  in  parks  and  gardens  be 
placed  lightly  over  them  at  the  beginning  of  winter, 
and  kept  over  them  while  the  frosts  last.  If  the  last 
mode  of  culture  is  attempted  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  winter  finds  the  plants  dry  in  the  pots. 

The  proper  method  of  culture  where  it  can  be 
compassed,  and  the  one  which  will  give  the  best 
results  as  regards  flower,  is  to  winter  these  things  on 
a  cool  greenhouse  shelf — for  it  is  through  that  season 
that  Nerines  and  many  other  Cape  bulbs  grow — and 
to  keep  them  for  the  summer  months  in  a  cold  frame, 
the  deciduous  ones  being  kept  at  one  end,  for  at  that 
season  they  require  no  water,  and  the  Cyrtanthi  of 
the  evergreen  section,  which  require  water  more  or 
less  all  the  year,  at  the  other.  If  I  may  be  allowed 
to  travel  from  the  subject  too,  and  to  touch  on  other 
than  Cape  bulbs,  I  should  like  to  say  that  the 
Zephyranthes,  Coburgias,  Stenomessons,  and  other 
South  American  bulbs  should  be  grown  with  those 
touched  on  in  this  paper,  and  treated  like  them.  The 
fine  Zephyranthes  carinata  also  comes  into  the  list 
of  those  bulbs  of  whose  hardiness  I  have  no  doubt. 

Soil,  &c. 

My  experience  of  all  the  bulbs  we  are  here  dealing 
with  is  that  as  a  potting  material  nothing  suits  them 
better  than  a  good  turfy  yellow  loam,  broken  up  by 
hand,  and  not  sifted,  and  without  admixture  of  sand 
or  any  other  material.  The  practice  of  sifting  soil  is 
far  too  common  in  gardens,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  a  bad 
practice,  especially  for  bulbs.  Potted  in  sifted  soil, 
if  a  bulb  does  not  root  very  quickly  it  perishes,  but 
in  the  more  porous,  or  open  material  carefully  broken 
up  and  not  sifted,  such  is  not  the  case.  In  the  matter 
of  repotting,  all  these  things  do  best,  are  safest,  and 
flower  most  profusely  when  allowed  to  get  pot-bound, 
many  of  them  not  requiring  to  be  repotted  for.  two, 
three,  or  even  four  years.  When  repotting  takes 
place,  succession  should  be  looked  after  by  potting 
up  the  offsets,  or  small  bulbs,  separately  to  grow  on 
to  take  the  place  of  the  old  ones  which  mishap  or 
decay  may  carry  off,  and  also  with  the  same  view 
seedlings  of  each  of  the  more  delicate  should  be  raised, 
for  this  is  a  sure  way  of  keeping  the  stock  up,  as 
home-raised  seedlings  generally  grow  with  greater 
vigour  than  the  old  or  imported  plants.  In  potting 
the  old  bulbs  it  is  best  to  leave  half  of  the  larger 
bulbs  above  the  soil,  and  the  small  ones  just  beneath 
it. 

Watering, 

In  conclusion,  dealing  with  the  question  of  watering 
generally,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  if  the  leaf 
growth  is  watched  and  the  watering  regulated-accord 
jng  to  the  condition  pf  the  fojjage.  t’qe  grower  ca.n 
pave  no  better  guide,  Thug  when  thp  leaves  of  thn 
d?ridv}9v>?  turn  yellow,  and  growth  com¬ 


mences  again,  no  water  is  required,  but  when  growth 
commences  water  is  as  it  were  asked  for.  And  with 
the  more  or  less  evergreen  kinds  there  comes  a  time 
when  active  growth  is  not  going  on  and  less  water  is 
required  ;  and  at  other  times  when  the  leaves  indicate 
active  growth  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  water 
to  assist  in  its  development  is  required.  In  fact  in  all 
our  dealings  with  plants,  if  we  are  observant,  we  can 
get  from  them  by  careful  observation  a  safe  and 
certain  guide  in  many  particulars  as  to  the  treatment 
they  require. — From  a  pater  by  Mr.  James  O'Brien,  read 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
April  2i. 

HARDY  TREES  &  SHRUBS. 

Hardiness  of  Glearia  Haastii. 

Your  remarks  (p.  72),  that  the  past  winter  has  had 
no  appreciable  effect  on  this  shrub  will  unfortunately 
not  apply,  nor  be  a  passport  to  its  hardiness  for  all 
districts  alike.  Here,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  fair  sized 
bush  of  it,  planted  in  a  fully  exposed  and  open  posi¬ 
tion,  after  passing  through  several  winters  unscathed, 
has  succumbed  to  the  protracted  severity  of  the 
weather  of  last  winter,  killed  it  in  fact  to  the  ground¬ 
line.  It  is  now  pushing  fresh  shoots  from  round  the 
base  of  the  stem  below  the  soil,  but  the  shoots  are 
puny  and  weak,  and  will  require  protection  to  save 
them  through  the  coming  winter. — J.  Kipling,  Kneb- 
worth,  Herts. 

Berberis  vulgaris. 

This  shrub  is  at  the  present  time  in  its  best  garb,  and 
forms  a  grand  autumn  object  here  as  an  isolated 
clump  in  the  wilderness.  Its  ornamental  character 
mainly  lies  in  its  many  shoots  being  tipped  with  pen¬ 
dant  wreaths  of  very  bright  coral-red  berries.  To 
have  it  in  its  best  form  it  requires  to  be  planted  in  an 
open  sunny  position  on  a  rather  dry  and  warm  soil, 
and  left  to  nature— no  pruning  of  it  should  be  done— - 
to  form  its  own  outline  and  perfect  its  growths.  This, 
at  least,  is  our  experience  of  it.  It  forms  a  conspi¬ 
cuous  object  as  a  wilding  in  a  few  of  the  dry  hedge 
banks  in  this  locality.  Its  sprays  of  pendant  berries 
are  very  useful  for  dinner  table  decoration,  a  purpose 
to  which  we  frequently  put  it,  intermingled  with 
long  wreaths  of  the  silvery-grey  bearded  Clematis 
Vitalba,  to  form  the  drapery  lines  on  the  cloth.  In 
this  way  the  two  combined  form  an  informal  light 
and  pleasing  decoration,  and  withal  a  very  simple 
and  very  cheap  one.  The  effect  is  very  good  under 
candle  light.  The  old  man’s-beard,  as  the  Clematis 
is  called  hereabouts,  is  now  at  its  best,  and  drapes 
many  a  hedgerow  for  miles  round  this  neighbour¬ 
hood. — J.  Kipling,  Knebworth. 

Cupressus  Lawsoniana  Allumi. 

The  variability  of  Lawson’s  Cypress  from  seed  is 
well  known  to  all  raisers,  and  the  distinct  form  and 
habit  of  many  of  the  selected  kinds  is  no  less  remark¬ 
able.  The  variety  under  notice  has  been  in  existence 
for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  but  is  as  yet  com¬ 
paratively  little  known  in  private  gardens.  The 
plants,  or  more  properly  trees,  retain  the  same 
columnar  or  narrowly  pyramidal  habit,  no  matter 
what  their  size,  and  this  is  due  to  the  lateral  plumy 
branches  taking  an  ascending  direction,  more  or  less 
closely  adpressed  to  the  main  axis.  In  these  respects 
there  is  little  or  no  difference  between  it  and  C.  L. 
Fraseri,  but  while  the  latter  is  of  a  pale  green  hue, 
the  former  is  of  a  warm  silvery  or  glaucous  tint  that 
should  find  it  admirers  amongst  lovers  of  distinct  and 
neat  habited  Conifers. .  The  narrow  columnar  habit 
would  prevent  accumulations  of  snow,  and  the  short¬ 
ness  and  pliability  of  the  branches  would  also  be  a 
safe-guard  against  their  getting  broken  down.  As 
specimens  for  villa  gardens,  small  lawns  and  other 
restricted  areas  this  Cypress  should  prove  an 
acquisition. 

Cedrus  Atlantica  glauca. 

When  this  is  obtained  true  it  is  always  a  conspic¬ 
uous  tree  whether  planted  by  itself  or  in  association 
with  other  Conifers  in  the  pleasure  ground.  In  the 
latter  case  it  should  be  placed  in  front  of  other  ever¬ 
green,  coniferous  subjects  with  dark  green  foliage, 
which  would  show  oft  the  silvery  whiteness  of  this 
Cedar  to  the  best  advantage.  It  could  not  fail  to 
attragt  notice,  however,  in  an  open  situation  upon 
grass,  whether  planted  singly  or  in  groups.  There 
geems  to  be  no  question  about  its  hardiness,  for 
young  trees  of  it  in  various  situations  kept  their 
foliage  much  better  than  old  trees  of  the  same  sort, 
or  even  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  close  by.  The  leader 
is  very  strong,  and  the  tree  assumes  a  narrowly  pyra¬ 
midal  habit  from  the  first,  and  retains  it  till  it  gets  a, 
large  tree  provided  it  meets  wit}]  no  ticcjdent; 


Cleanings  frmit  Wvvlti 

The  Wild  Cockscomb. — Few  gardeners  would 
recognise  the  Cockscomb  in  its  primitive  wild  con¬ 
dition,  and  what  is  more  remarkable,  there  is  some 
doubt  amongst  botanists  themselves  whether  Celosia 
cristata  is  anything  more  than  a  mere  variety  of  C. 
argenter.  The  latter  is  now  so  widely  spread  in 
tropical  countries  that  there  is  considerable  doubt  as 
to  which  was  its  aboriginal  home.  The  crested  form 
is  usually  regarded  as  the  type,  and  this  is  probably 
what  was  introduced  to  this  country  in  1570.  The 
wild  form  has  a  narrowly  pyramidal  inflorescence  of 
small  densely  arranged  flowers,  and  several  other 
cultivated  forms  or  varieties  agree  in  this  respect, 
and  therefore  show  a  considerable  approach  to  the 
well-known  Celosia  pyramidalis.  Several  dark  red 
and  a  yellow  variety  were  introduced  from  Asia  in 
1570,  but  from  what  part  is  not  stated.  The  variety 
C.  c.  comosa  has  a  drooping  panicle,  and  was  intro¬ 
duced  from  India  in  1802,  and  C.  c.  coccinea  from 
China  in  1597.  Both  were  supposed  to  represent 
distinct  species.  C.  castrensis  is  synonymous  with 
C.  cristata,  but  was  considered  a  distinct  species 
when  introduced  in  1739  from  the  East  Indies.  C. 
cristata  itself  occurs  in  a  half  wild  state  in  China, 
according  to  Messrs.  Forbes  and  Hemsley's  Index 
Florae  Sinensis,  but  whether  in  the  crested  or  normal 
form  is  not  stated.  We  should  suspect  the  latter. 

An  Elm  with  red  cambium. — An  Elm  origin¬ 
ating  upon  the  Continent,  and  sent  out  under  the 
name  of  Ulmus  libero-rubra  is  apparently  a  variety 
of  the  Mountain  Elm  (Ulmus  montana)  and  is 
remarkable  for  the  dark  orange-red  or  vermillion-red 
colour  of  the  cambium  larger  which  is  laid  bare  by 
the  removal  of  the  bark.  When  a  shoot  is  newly 
cut  the  brightness  of  the  colour  is  remarkable,  but 
as  it  dries  the  colour  fades  until  it  becomes  of  a  pale 
testaceous  hue,  or  almost  straw  colour.  For  the 
purpose  ornament  the  variety  is  in  no  way  superior 
to  the  common  form,  and  can  only  be  grown  as  a 
curiosity.  The  question  arises  as  to  what  purpose 
(if  any)  the  colouring  matter  can  serve  the  tree.  It 
is  evidently  secreted  and  deposited  in  the  cambium 
larger  under  different  conditions  as  to  soil  and 
climate,  and  whatever  it  may  be  it  gets  dissipated  or 
looses  its  colour  in  the  drying  process  whether  the 
bark  is  removed  or  left  on. 

Rust  ofthe  Silver  F  i  r . — Like  the  rust  of  Wheat 
that  of  the  Silver  Fir  completes  its  life  cycle,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Prof.  Marshall  Ward,  on  more  than  one  host 
plant.  The  leaves  of  the  Silver  Fir  are  attacked 
by  one  form  which  gives  rise  to  Glcidium  like  cups 
containing  filaments  of  the  fungus,  which  become 
constricted  at  regular  intervals  forming  necklace-like 
rows  of  spores  which  fall  from  the  trees  on  plants 
beneath  ;  and  should  there  be  plants  of  the  Whortle¬ 
berry  (Vaccinium  Myrtillus)  within  reach  of  the 
falling  spores  they  get  attacked,  and  the  stems 
become  swollen  and  gouty,  assuming  a  pink  appear¬ 
ance.  When  the  fruiting  stage  of  this  form  is 
reached  the  spores  find  their  way  back  to  the  foliage 
of  the  Silver  Fir.  Thus  one  species  of  plant  hands 
on  the  spores  of  its  fungoid  enemy  to  the  other. 
This  has  been  determined  partly  by  experiment  and 
partly  by  accident.  Pinus  Sylvestris  and  P.  Laricio 
also  have  their  rusts.  A  method  of  prevention  would 
consist  in  planting  the  Silver  Fir  in  places  where  no 
Whortleberries  grow,  or  by  destroying  the  latter 
where  they  occur. 

Simple-leaved  Robinia. — Nature  often  reveals, 
by  freaks  or  accidents  as  it  were,  the  steps  by  which 
certain  trees  or  other  plants  have  reached  their  pre¬ 
sent  highly-developed  state.  The  Common  Robinia 
or  False  Acacia  (Robinia  Pseud-Acacia)  has  nor¬ 
mally  pinnate  leaves  with  numerous  pairs  of  leaflets 
and  an  odd  terminal  one,  but  there  are  forms  with 
few  or  only  one  leaflet  on  the  petiole.  The  variety 
known  in  gardens  as  R.  P.-A.  pyramidalis  or  integri- 
folia  has  leaves  consisting  of  two  to  five  leaflets  with 
the  terminal  one  much  the  largest ;  but  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  them  consist  of  only  one  oblong, 
blunt,  and  entire  leaflet  terminating  the  petiole. 
The  tree  is  of  upright  or  pyramidal  habit,  and  other¬ 
wise  presents  an  appearance  totally  different  frc  m 
that  of  a  Robinia  as  we  are  accustomed  to  see  it ; 
and  one  has  to  look  at  it  very  closely  to  identify  it  as 
a  Robinia  at  all.  This  no  doubt  represents  an 
ancestral  form  of  the  specigs,  and  shows  some  steps 
in  the  proc@s§  by  which  that  tree  came  to  have 
pinnate  leaves.  There  are  specimens  of  this  Qu  jOll^ 
(ree  in  gardens  at  Kew 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM 

PROSPECTS. 

A  Coming  Feature  of  the  Chrysanthemum. 
Referring  back  to  the  early  autumn  show  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  of  a  few  years  ago, 
surprise  was  expressed  by  some  that  several  of  the 
large-flowering  Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  which 
are  usually  expected  to  flower  with  the  rest  in  No¬ 
vember,  should  be  fit  to  take  a  place  in  competitive 
groups  along  with  early-flowering  Pompons,  and 
such  of  the  summer-flowering  kinds  as  Madame 
Desgranges  and  G.  Wermig  in  the  second  week  of 
September.  Mons.  Freeman  and  William  Holmes 
were  amongst  the  kinds  that  created  surprise  on  the 
particular  occasion  referred  to ;  but  even  in  such  a 
late  and  unfavourable  season  as  the  past  has  been,  it 
was  shown  to  be  possible  to  have  a  considerable 
number  of  the  old  Japanese  types  in  flower  by  the 
gth  of  September.  This  was  illustrated  by  flower¬ 
ing  plants  of  Mons.  Freeman,  W.  H.  Lincoln,  Etoile 
de  Lyon,  Baronne  de  Prailly,  and  others  of  more 
recent  date,  such  as  Annie  Clibran,  Madame  Leon 
Collin,  Marvel,  &c. 


including  the  typical  as  well  as  the  incurved  and  re¬ 
flexed  groups.  Their  utility  will  become  more  and 
more  apparent  when  it  gets  known  that  they  may  be 
used  for  cut  flowers,  as  decorative  plants  for  the  con¬ 
servatory  to  fill  up  the  gap  between  the  summer 
flowering  subjects  and  the  November  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  for  commercial  purposes,  and  above  all  for 
culture  by  amateurs  who  have  not  the  convenience 
of  glass  structures  to  shelter  the  late-flowering  kinds, 
and  bring  them  to  a  successful  issue.  Herein  lies  an 
issue  a-t  stake  which  Chrysanthemum  societies  would 
do  well  to  foster  and  encourage  by  arranging  for 
exhibitions  to  be  held  in  September,  say  the  third  or 
fourth  week.  A  large  number  of  the  new  kinds  may 
be  had  in  flower  in  the  open  air  by  that  time,  and 
there  can  be  little  question  that  an  impetus  would  be 
given  to  a  new  departure,  and  that  the  special  stands 
would  be  filled  with  something  more  than  Madame 
Desgranges  and  its  yellow  sports,  to  wit  G.  Wermig, 
Mrs.  Hawkins  and  Mrs.  Burrell,  which  everybody 
expects,  but  more  particularly  the  two  first-named. 
Should  it  be  urged  that  the  older  societies  already 
have  their  hands  quite  full,  and  that  additional  shows 
would  tax  their  resources  and  burden  their  exchequer, 


paid  as  a  tribute  blue,  yellow,  red,  white  and  black 
coloured  Chrysanthemums  to  the  Emperor  Nintoku. 
In  the  year  797,  the  Emperor  Kammu  made  a  posm 
on  the  subject  of  the  flower,  and  in  the  years  889, 
901  and  947  respectively,  emperors  of  the  time  held 
great  festivals  with  their  subjects  in  favour  of 
Chrysanthemums.  From  these  data  we  know  that 
Chrysanthemums  have  been  cultivated  widely  and 
favoured  by  us  from  1504  years  ago. 

During  about  823  years  (from  889  to  1712)  they  were 
cultivated  popularly,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
period  a  book  on  Chrysanthemum  culture,  entitled 
“  Nochi-no-Hana,"  was  published;  but  the  most 
flourishing  period  of  kiku  (Chrysanthemum)  culture 
seems  to  have  been  the  middle  part  of  the  18th  century. 

The  kinds  cultivated  since  the  year  386  are  roughly 
divided  into  three  sorts,  according  to  the  size  and  form 
of  the  flowers.  They  are  as  follows  ;  (1)  Sho-kiku. 
or  middle  sized  flowers,  have  been  popularly  favoured 
and  cultivated  from  very  old  times  ;  (2)  O-kiku,  or 
large  sized  flowers,  have  prevailed  since  the  year 
1704  ;  (3)  Ivo-giku,  or  small  sized  flowers,  became 
popular  about  1716.  No.  1,  or  Sho-kiku,  again  pre¬ 
vailed  at  about  the  year  1751. 
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Most  of  the  above  would  appear  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  cultivation  at  the  November  exhibitions ; 
and  it  is  pretty  well  known  amongst  a  section  of  cul¬ 
tivators  that  the  flowering  of  late  varieties  at  that 
date  is  simply  the  result  of  a  certain  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment.  Beginners,  especially  amateurs,  who  take 
for  granted  that  the  above  will  flower  early  in  Sep¬ 
tember  under  similar  conditions  to  that  accorded 
November  flowering  sorts  are  liable  to  be  disap¬ 
pointed  should  they  undertake  their  culture  from 
that  point  of  view.  The  cutting  back  system  is 
adopted  early  in  summer,  and  the  first  bud,  that  is 
the  “crown  bud  "  of  cultivators,  that  appears  is  en¬ 
couraged  to  develop  by  the  disbudding  or  pinching 
out  of  the  side  shoots.  Of  course  there  are  kinds  that 
would  turn  out  very  poor,  even  if  they  responded  to 
this  treatment  at  all;  but  by  a  judicious  selection  of 
the  most  suitable,  a  considerable  number  might  be 
had  in  bloom  by  the  second  week  in  September. 

A  fact  of  more  importance  is  that  a  large  importa¬ 
tion  of  new  sorts,  chiefly  J apanese  from  the  Continent 
as  well  as  English  raised  seedlings,  now  finding  their 
way  into  the  hands  of  leading  growers,  indicate  what 
may  be  done,  not  only  in  the  near  future,  but  next 
season  if  Chrysanthemum  societies  feel  so  inclined, 
namely  to  hold  exhibitions  about  the  middle  or  end 
of  September,  so  as  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of 
early-flowering  J  apanese  varieties  of  the  various  types 


then  other  societies  might  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  hold  exhibitions  at  intermediate  dates  to  those 
already  existing. 

It  is  too  early  as  yet  to  predict  to  what  perfection 
and  size  the  early-flowering  kinds  may  be  brought ; 
but  one  thing  certain  is  that  large  sections  of  the 
flower-loving  public  consider  that  the  blooms  as  they 
have  been  already  shown  are  large  enough  on  all 
hands  for  ordinary  decorative  purposes.  Prizes 
offered  at  exhibitions  would  soon  show  what  these 
new  Japanese  varieties  were  capable  of  doing  in  the 
hands  of  able  cultivators.  A  new  set  of  growers 
would  also  be  induced  to  swell  the  competitive  lists, 
if  they  were  taught  by  exhibitions,  conferences,  or 
otherwise,  that  collections  of  Japanese  Chrysan¬ 
themums  might  be  flowered  successfully  without  the 
aid  of  glass  structures.  Some  amateurs  there  are 
who  would  be  highly  pleased  to  learn  that  they  could 
render  the  front  of  their  villas  and  windows  gay  by 
easily  grown  Chrysanthemums  during  the  months  of 
September  and  October. — F. 


Their  History  as  the  Imperial  Sign  of  Japan. 
History  records  that  the  Chrysanthemums  popularly 
cultivated  at  present  are  not  the  natives  of  our 
empire,  though  the  wild  ones  have  undoubtedly  ex¬ 
isted  here.  Various  written  records  of  ancient  time 
give  us  the  facts  that  in  the  year  386,  Kudara  (Corea) 


Varieties  cultivated  at  present  besides  the  above 
three  are  as  follows ;  Saga  or  Ito-giku,  petals  of 
fine  tubular  threads.  Natsu-giku,  summer  varieties  ; 
Kan-giku,  winter  varieties. 

With  regard  to  popular  favour,  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  occupies  the  first  place  throughout  the  empire, 
and  none  is  superior  to  it  in  popularity  or  in  the 
quantity  used  as  cut  flowers  for  vases  in  the  flower 
market.  Consequently  many  florists  devote  them¬ 
selves  entirely  to  kiku  culture. 

Of  the  Chrysanthemum  as  the  sign  of  our  imperial 
family  our  historical  knowledge  is  rather  obscure, 
and  we  cannot  trace  back  clearly  to  its  origin.  A 
record  entitled  “  Toshoryo-Kiroku,"  published  in  1SS7 
by  the  Imperial  library, states  as  follows  :  “  Kiku  seems 
to  have  been  used  as  the  royal  seal  some  time  after 
‘  kiri  ’  (another  sign  of  the  imperial  family  composed 
of  three  racemes  and  one  leaf  of  Paulownia  imperialis, 
but  less  esteemed  in  the  court),  and  first  made  its 
appearance  as  the  sign  on  the  bricks  of  the  Buddha 
temple  call  Horiuji,  established  by  the  ex-empercr 
Shirakawain  the  year  1075.'' 

Lately,  Dr.  M.  Ivonakamura  in  a  book,  "  Mondo- 
koro  and  Kokki-no-Nissho,”  says  that  the  signs  of 
families  in  general  have  their  origin  in  ornamental1 
figures  woven  in  cloths.  In  this  manner  the  ChrysaiH 
themum,  as  the  sign  of  the  imperial  family,  had  ifb 
origin  in  the  ornamental  figures'  on  the  xoairt'  dress 
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worn  by  an  ex-emperor.  A  written  record,  dated 
August  g,  1260,  tells  us  that  the  Emperor  Kame- 
yama  wore  a  red  coloured  court  dress  which  had  the 
figure  of  a  Chrysanthemum  of  eight  petals  woven 
within  circular  linings.  Moreover,  a  sword,  known 
to  us  as  that  of  ex-emperor  Gotoba,  has  the  stamp  of 
Chrysanthemum  on  its  handle.  This  ex-emperor 
Gotoba  had  been  driven  to  an  islet  (Oki)  by  civil 
contest,  and  died  there  in  1239.  From  the  above 
facts  we  are  able  to  suppose  that  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  had  already  been  in  use  as  the  imperial  sign 
from  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century — a  long 
period  of  time.— H.  Tukuba,  Japan,  in  “  The  American 
Garden .  ’  ’ 


GARDENING  CRICKET. 

We  have  the  pleasure  this  week  to  give  a  couple  of 
illustrations  which  we  doubt  not  will  prove  of  con¬ 
siderable  interest  to  those  of  our  readers  who  are 
devotees  of  the  national  game  of  cricket,  and  their 
name  is  legion  among  the  young  men  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  of  horticulture.  For  the  first  time,  so  far  as 
we  know,  the  nurserymen,  seedsmen,  and  gardeners 


merchants  of  Southwark  Street.  Mr.  S.  N.  Samp¬ 
son  represented  the  famous  house  of  Messrs.  Hurst 
&  Son,  of  152,  Houndsditch.  The  Messrs.  M.andF. 
Young,  of  the  Milford  Nurseries,  Godaiming, 
worthily  bear  the  name  of  one  who  was  in  life 
greatly  respected  in  the  nursery  trade.  Mr.  E. 
Pollard  represented  another  Surrey  nursery,  that  of 
Mr.  Slocock,  of  Woking.  Mr.  C.  H.  Sharman,  jun., 
is  the  eldest  son  of  the  captain  of  the  team,  a 
member  of  the  first  eleven  of  his  school,  Margate 
College,  and  a  most  promising  young  player;  and 
Mr.  Robert  Cannell  represented  the  well-known 
Swanley  establishment. 

The  Gardeners'  team  was  composed  of  Mr. 
Edwin  Molyneux,  captain;  Mr.  J.  Agate,  gardener 
to  —  Rawson,  Esq.,  Havant ;  Mr.  J.  Rose,  gardener 
to  Lord  Wantage,  Lockinge  Park,  Wantage ;  Mr. 
T.  Record,  foreman  in  the  gardens  at  Bellingbear 
Park,  Wokingham  ;  Mr.  J.  Hathaway,  gardener  to 
Earl  Latham,  Latham  House,  Ormskirk ;  Mr.  E. 
Dives,  Sacombe  Lodge  Gardens,  Harbledown,  Can¬ 
terbury ;  Mr.  R.  Battell,  Field's  Cottages,  Balham, 
Surrey;  Mr.  J.  Fassum,  a  young  journeyman  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Canterbury ;  Mr.  A.  Allman, 


regions  from  Merritt’s  Island  southward  to  Key 
West,  and  northward  from  there  to  Tampa  Bay,  in 
which  region  there  are  hundreds  of  acres  yielding 
this  fruit  abundantly.  The  islands  seem  especially 
favourable,  as  their  foundation  is  usually  coral  rock, 
upon  which  is  a  well-drained  sandy  soil  mixed  with 
decayed  vegetable  matter. 

Although  thin  sandy  soil  may  produce  light  crops, 
rich  soil  is  much  better.  Key  Largo,  Plantation 
Key,  and  Pine  Island  are  some  of  the  most  profitable 
places  for  Pine-apple  culture  in  all  Florida.  At 
Biscayne  Bay,  on  the  east  coast,  are  very  many 
fine  plantations,  and  also  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Worth,  which  lies  opposite  the  south  end  of  Lake 
Okechobee.  Northward  of  this  place  lies  the  narrow 
sound,  which  is  known  as  Indian  River,  and  for 
over  a  hundred  miles  along  its  shores  may  be  found 
patches  of  this  fruit  at  the  home  of  almost  every 
settler.  At  Eden,  which  is  on  the  mainland  side, 
are  some  of  the  largest  plantations  in  Florida.  It 
is  estimated  that  fully  half  a  million  fruits  of  mar¬ 
ketable  size  were  shipped  from  this  place  in  1820. 
On  Merritt's  Island  are  also  many  commercial 
plantations,  and  it  may  be  stated  that  this  is  the 
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of  this  country  met  in  friendly  rivalry,  in  anything 
like  a  national  match,  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the 
occasion  of  the  late  fete  in  aid  of  the  Gardeners’ 
Orphan  Fund,  and  although  time  only  permitted  of 
one  innings  each  being  played,  the  game  was  so  much 
enjoyed  by  all  that  we  hope  it  may  become  an  annual 
event.  The  match  it  will  be  remembered  was 
played  between  the  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen  v. 
the  Gardeners  of  England,  the  first-named  team 
being  selected  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Sharman,  of  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.,  of  High  Hol- 
born,  and  the  latter  by  Mr.  Edwin  Molyneux,  the 
famous  Chrysanthemum  grower,  and  gardener  at 
Swanmore  Park,  Bishop’s  Waltham. 

The  players  representing  the  Nursery  and  Seed 
trade  were  the  captain,  Mr.  Sharman,  who  was  one 
of  the  earliest  promoters  of  The  Gardeners’  Orphan 
Fund,  and  is  still  an  active  member  of  its  executive 
committee.  Mr.  J.  H.  Ellis  is  nursery  clerk  in  the 
establishment  of  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  at  Crawley, 
Sussex.  Mr.  S.  Ainsworth  is  a  veteran  in  the  great 
Holborn  seed  house,  and  a  veteran  cricketer  to  boot. 
Mr.  C.  Hurst,  who  represented  Leicestershire,  is  a 
son  of  Mr.  Hurst,  of  Banbridge,  Lincoln.  Mr.  R. 
Pollard,  Mr.  D.  Pugh,  and  Mr.  C.  Pearson  are 
employes  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co. 
Mr.  J.  Parr  hails  from  the  establishment  of  Messrs. 
Cooper,  Taber  &  Co.,  the  well-known  wholesale  seed 


and  Mr.  J.  Floyd,  from  theTurnford  Gardens,  Brox- 
bourne  ;  Mr.  B.  Cripps,  foreman  at  Castle  Ashby, 
Northampton  ;  Mr.  Carver,  gardener  to  Lord  Camp¬ 
bell,  Wimbledon ;  Mr.  Doe,  gardener  to  H.  W. 
Tugwell,  Esq.,  Crowe  Hall,  Bath  ;  and  Mr.  E. 
Rowbottom,  gardener  to  H.  Williams,  Esq.,  The 
Priory,  Hornsey,  N. 

• - -  -d- - 

PINE-APPLE  CULTIVA¬ 

TION  IN  FLORIDA. 

In  a  report  recently  issued  by  the  United  States 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  it  is  stated  that  it  may  not 
be  generally  known  that  Pine-apples  are  grown 
successfully  in  field  culture  in  that  country.  The 
industry  is,  however,  limited  to  Southern  Florida,  for 
not  only  does  a  slight  frost  slightly  damage  the 
plant,  but  chilly  air,  either  day  or  night,  is  injurious, 
and  dry  air  at  any  temperature  is  not  suitable.  Many 
persons  think  that  any  situation  where  frost  does  not 
come  will  suit  the  Pine-apple  and  other  tropical 
plants  and  trees,  but  this  is  far  from  being  the  case. 
In  the  extreme  southern  part  of  Texas  and  in  many 
places  in  California  it  would  succeed  if  the  nights 
were  as  hot  as  the  days  and  the  air  moist.  A  few 
partially  successful  attempts  have  been  made  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Even  the  central  part  of  Florida  does  not 
seem  so  well  suitecj  to  Pine- apple  culture  as  the  coast 


northern  limit  of  the  Pine-apple  cultivation.  It  is 
true  that  all  over  the  Orange-growing  region  of 
Florida  the  Pine-apple  is  occasionally  grown  under 
temporary  protection,  but  not  otherwise,  except  in 
a  few  favoured  situations.  Near  Orlando  there  are 
some  fields  which  are  reported  as  yielding  a  large 
and  paying  crop  this  year. 

The  plants  thrive  best  which  are  set  from  3  to  4  ft. 
apart  each  way,  although  some  growers  set  them 
closer.  The  hoe  is  the  principal  tool  used  in  cultiva¬ 
ting,  but  horse  cultivators  are  used  with  advantage 
until  the  plants  get  too  large.  The  edges  of  the 
leaves  of  nearly  all  varieties  are  armed  with  sharp 
teeth.  A  plantation  will  last  about  three  years  with 
out  renewal,  and  bear  good  crops.  The  first  year 
the  young  plants  bear  little  or  no  fruit,  but  the 
second  year  each  should  have  at  least  one  good  large 
one,  and  the  third  year  two  or  more,  but  there  is 
usually  a  considerable  proportion  of  small  ones, 
which  are  unmarketable,  of  less  than  about  4  in.  in 
diameter.  Propagation  is  always  conducted  by  off¬ 
shoots,  which  are  of  three  kinds,  and  known  by  the 
names  “  crowns,”  "  sets  ”  or  “  slips,”  and  "  suckers.” 
The  crown  is  that  part  which  appears  at  the  top  of 
the  fruit,  and  consists  of  a  single  bud  in  the  centre  of 
a  cluster  of  leaves.  Very  small  shoots,  called 
“crownlets,”  are  sometimes  found  at  their  base. 
The  slips  or  sets  are  found  about  the  base  of  the 
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fruit,  and,  although  small,  are  numerous,  and  usually 
used  for  propagation.  The  suckers  are  branches 
which  come  out  of  the  main  stalk  near  the  ground, 
and  come  into  bearing  soonest  of  all.  All  the  above 
take  root  very  easily. 

There  are  many  named  varieties,  which  differ  in 
style  of  plant,  and  the  fruit  varies  in  size,  shape, 
colour,  flavour,  and  time  of  ripening.  Specimens 
have  been  exhibited  weighing  nearly  ten  pounds, 
and  even  larger  pines  than  these  have  been  grown. 
New  varieties  are  produced  from  seeds  as  are  other 
new  fruits.  The  “Queen”  is  one  of  the  varieties 
about  w'hich  there  is  considerable  confusion  as  to 
name.  In  Florida  it  is  called  “  Egyptian  Queen,” 
and  also  “  Gypsy.”  It  is  one  of  the  best  flavoured 
varieties,  and  is  of  a  beautiful  lemon-yellow  colour. 
No  variety  fetches  a  higher  price  in  the  market,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  experience  of  Florida  growers.  In 
shape  it  is  rather  elongated  and  is  only  medium 
sized.  The  “Porto  Rico”  pine  is  grown  to  some 
extent,  but  does  not  multiply  rapidly.  The  plant  is 
very  large,  and  tne  leaves  often  attain  a  length  of  5  ft. 
The  fruit  grows  to  the  largest  size,  and  specimens 
weighing  ten  pounds  are  not  rare — some  even  reach 
twenty  pounds  in  weight.  The  colour,  when  fully  ripe, 
is  a  pale  pinkish  yellow.  The  protuberances  are  very 
large,  and  the  flavour  is  sub-acid.  The  “Red 
Spanish  “  is  the  variety  which  is  generally  grown  in 
Florida,  It  is  not  large,  and  rarely  weighs  more 
than  five  pounds.  The  shape  is  almost  globular, 
and  the  colour  a  brownish  yellow,  at  maturity.  The 
flavour  is  sub-acid,  vinous,  and  very  delicious  when 
fully  rip e.— Society  of  Arts  Journal. 

CONFERENCE  ON 
SUNFLOWERS,  ASTERS,  AND 
CONIFERS. 

The  Conference  on  the  above  subjects  inaugurated’ 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  the  gardens 
at  Chiswick,  was  continued  over  three  consecutive 
days,  namely,  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  inst.  The  first 
day  was  devoted  to  the  reading  of  papers  on  Asters 
and  Sunflowers.  The  chair  was  taken  at  2  p.m.,  by 
Mr.  J.  G.  Baker,  F.R.S.,  who  gave  an  opening 
address  on  the  Composite  family,  which  he  divided 
into  three  leading  types,  namely,  those  with  ligulate, 
homogamous,  and  heterogamous  flowers,  giving 
illustrative  examples,  of  each,  and  explaining  what 
he  meant  by  the  aid  of  diagrams.  The  Compositae, 
he  continued,  was  divided  into  thirteen  tribes,  and 
the  Michaelmas  Daisies,  or  Asters,  belonged  to  the 
Asteroideae,  which  included  ninety  genera.  The 
species  of  Erigeron  were  so  closely  allied  to  Aster 
that  some  of  them  were  occasionally  placed  amongst 
the  Asters  by  different  authors.  The  genus  was 
represented  in  New  Zealand  and  at  the  Cape  by 
allied  genera  of  a  shrubby  type.  Historical  associa¬ 
tions  prevented  botanists  of  the  present  day  from 
dealing  with  plants  according  to  our  knowledge, 
otherwise  several  of  the  old  genera  would  be  lumped 
together,  and  otherwise  classified.  Helianthus  be- 
longedTto  the  tribe  Helianthoideae,  and  the  genus 
was  confined  to  North  America.  The  differences 
between  this  and  allied  genera  he  explained,  includ¬ 
ing  Coreopsis  and  Rudbeckia.  An  interesting  ques¬ 
tion  presented  itself  in  the  case  of  three  of  the  oldest 
garden  plants,  namely,  Helianthus  multiflorus,  H. 
tuberosus  and  H .  annua,  which  have  been  so  altered  by 
garden  cultivation  that  we  now  fail  to  recognise  their 
wild  prototypes. 

The  Asters  of  Europe  and  America. 

Professor  G.  L.  Goodall.  director  of  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  Harvard  University,  was  unable  to  be 
present,  and  his  paper  was  read  by  the  secretary, 
the  Rev.  W.  Wilks.  The  Professor  compared  the 
Asters  grown  in  European  gardens  with  the  wild 
types  of  North  America,  and  mentioned  several,  such 
as  A.  patulus,  A.  Novi-Belgii  lasvigatus,  A.  diffusus 
horizontalis,  and  others,  which  were  known  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  only,  or  very  sparingly  in  a  wild  state.  Cul¬ 
tivation  and  seed  raising  had  so  altered  them  that 
they  could  not  be  exactly  matched  by  wild  speci¬ 
mens.  The  genus  included  200  species  confined  to 
the  northern  hemisphere,  mostly  North  America, 
with  a  few  in  Europe  and  Asia.  It  was  divided  into 
thirteen  subgenera  by  the  late  Asa  Gray,  but  many 
of  these  groups  graduated'  into  ana  another.  Hy¬ 
bridisation  was  most  productive  of  improvement  in 
the  large  genera,  Aster  itself  typified  one  large 
group  containing  seventy-four  species,  Several  of 
.  til?  small  grQiip§  contained  species  which  were 


scarcely  amenable  for  cultivation  owing  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  they  grow  in  a  wild  state.  A. 
Novae-Angliae  he  considered  a  good  basis  for  hybri¬ 
disation.  In  America  the  distance  of  a  few  miles 
makes  a  great  difference  to  some  species  when  re¬ 
moved  from  their  native  homes.  A.  Novae-Angliae 
and  Novi-Belgii  were  two  of  the  most  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  species.  A  study  of  geographical  distribution, 
he  considered,  would  show  something  of  the  direction 
in  which  improvements  might  be  made. 

Michaelmas  Daisies. 

The  Rev.  C.  Wolley-Dod,  M.  A.,  read  a  paper  on 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  and  said  that  they  varied 
greatly  in  habit  from  Aster  undulatus,  8  ft.  to  9  ft. 
high,  to  A.  dumosus,  a  bushy  plant  as  wide  as  high. 
The  weakest  point  in  Michaelmas  Daisies  was  their 
want  of  colour.  The  whites  were  not  pure,  the  blues 
tinted  with  purple,  and  the  pink  not  clear.  Aster 
alpinus,  and  other  dwarf  summer-flowering  kinds,  he 
did  not  consider  Michaelmas  Daisies.  The  nearest 
approach  to  blue  occurred  in  A.  spectabilis.  He  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  great  alteration  in  nomenclature,  and 
the  difficulty  of  determining  to  what  species  many 
garden  kinds  belonged.  His  aim  is  to  limit  his  col¬ 
lection  to  fifty  sorts,  whether  species  or  not,  but  at 
present  he  has  about  200  or  300  names  attached  to 
plants  collected  from  all  sources.  A  fancy  name  he 
considered  better  than  a  misapplied  botanical  name. 
Some  of  the  good  kinds  were  A.  Novi-Belgii,  A, 
versicolor,  A.  .Novae-Angliae,  A.  amethystinus,  and 
A.  diffusus  horizontalis.  By  far  the  best  belong  to 
the  A.  Amellus  group.  The  latter  will  continue  to 
thrive  in  the  same  soil  for  several  years  without 
moving,  but  tall  kinds  such  as  A.  Novae-Angliae  soon 
exhaust  the  soil.  Some  recommend  a  special  border, 
but  he  grows  his  plants  in  mixture  with  other  border 
subjects.  He  advocated  seed  sowing  by  thousands 
by  those  interested  in  Asters,  with  the  view  of  obtain¬ 
ing  really  good  kinds.  A.  Amellus  produces  no  seed. 
Asters  could  not  be  compared  with  many  other 
garden  plants,  but  were  well  worthy  of  growing  for 
autumn  decoration.  In  discussing  the  paper,  Mr. 
Baker  said  that  the  American  flora  runs  down  the 
continent  in  three  lines,  and  that  cultivated  Asters 
were  mostly  from  the  Eastern  United  States,  with  a 
few  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  California. 
Another  gentleman  said  that  Asters  had  been  very 
much  neglected,  and  that  weedy  kinds  often  take  the 
place  that  should  be  occupied  with  better  ones.  He 
also  alluded  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  proper 
names. 

Perennial  Sunflowers. 

Mr.  D.  Dewar,  of  Kew,  followed  with  a  paper  on 
“  Perennial  Sunflowers,”  and  said  that  some  of  them 
were  eagerly  sought  after  in  the  days  of  Peter 
Collinson  of  the  Chelsea  Botanic  garden.  The  col¬ 
lection  at  Chiswick  had  been  obtained  from  various 
sources,  and  from  it  he  had  taken  his  notes.  The 
tubers  of  Helianthus  tuberosus  xvere  used  as  food, 
and  the  seeds  of  H.  annus  were  so  employed  in  some 
countries.  There  were  fifty  species  of  Sunflowers 
according  to  some,  but  the  late  Asa  Gray  had 
reduced  them  to  forty.  Their  head-quarters  were  in 
North  America,  some  growing  on  dry  ground,  some 
in  woods,  and  others  along  the  river  courses.  All 
these  were  often  confined  to  a  few'  feet  of  space  when 
grown  in  gardens.  Where  space  is  limited,  however, 
each  grower  would  choose  his  own  species,  or 
favourites.  He  divided  Sunflowers  into  three 
groups,  according,  to  the  length  of  the  bracts  of  the 
flower  heads.  Group  I,  with  short  bracts  included 
only  H.  rigidus ;  but  of  this  there  were  half-a-dozen 
forms  in  gardens  differing  in  height  and  time  of 
flowering.  These  were  H.  rigidus  aestivus,  H. 
rigidus,  H.r.  grandiflorus,  H.r.  elegans,  H.  r.  lati- 
folius,  and  H.  r.  semiplenus.  The  group  with 
medium  bracts  included  H.  laetiflorus,  distinguished 
from  the  last  species  by  its  yellow  disc,  H.  mollis 
and  H.  occidentalis.  The  third  group  with  long 
bracts  included  H.  decapetalus,  FI.  multiflorus, 
H.  divaricatus,  H.  giganteus,  FI.  Maximillianus, 
H.  orgyalis,  FI.  tuberosus,  and  H.  doronicoides.  All 
of  the  above  he  described  and  defined.  H.  tuberosus 
was  found  in  1660  by  Columbus.  The  Rev.  C. 
Wolley-Dod  considered  H.  multiflorus  a  hybrid  be¬ 
cause  it  never  produces  any  seed.  Mr,  Baker  said 
it  had  never  been  found  in  a  wild  state,  and  that  its 
history,  like  that  of  H.  tuberosus  and  H.  annul' § 
dates  back  for  a  long  period  in  garden  culture, 
Culture  QF  gUNFLpWERS, 

The  first  day's  Conference  was  concluded  by  a 
paper  on  jhe  “  Culture  ’of  SvtnfioiYCrs  *'  by  Mr,  E, 


Jenkins.  He  said  that  the  wild  garden  or  wood¬ 
land  were  suitable  places  for  permanent  planting 
without  culture,  but  when  Sunflowers  are  introduced 
to  the  garden  they  should  receive  -proper  culture. 
The  first  thing  is  to  consider  their  adaptabilities, 
whether  suitable  for  the  flower  garden,  herbaceous 
border,  or  for  planting  in  masses  upon  the  lawn. 
H.  giganteus,  H.  maximus  and  H.  Maximillianus  he 
considered  suitable  for  shrubberies.  Some  kinds 
are  suitable  for  smoky  districts,  and  amongst  them 
H.  multiflorus  is  all  important  and  is  largely  planted 
in  public  parks.  Amateurs  who  are  limited  in  the 
matter  of  space  object  to  the  great  height  of  Sun¬ 
flowers.  H.  orgyalis  should  be  isolated  so  as  to 
show  off  its  fine  foliage  to  advantage  ;  it  grows  10  ft. 
high.  Sunflowers  are  of  great  service  for  harvest 
festivals.  The  plants  can  be  accommodated  in 
almost  any  soil ;  but  stoloniferous. kinds  are  more  in¬ 
clined  to  ramble  in  light  than  heavy  soil.  When  the 
stems  are  cut  down,  the  ground  should  be  mulched 
with  manure  or  liberally  supplied  with  liquid  manure 
during  the  winter.  They  should  be  divided  and 
replanted  every  second  year  to  get  the  best  results. 
Those  producing  underground  tubers  or  buds  may 
be  propagated  in  that  way.  Scarce  kinds  may  be  in¬ 
creased  by  means  of  cuttings  or  single  eyes,  two  of 
which  can  be  obtained  from  a  single  joint ;  and  they 
should  be  put  in  a  dung  frame  at  a  temperature  of 
63°.  If  planted  out  as  soon  as  rooted  they  will 
flower  within  six  months.  Mr.  Baker  and  the  Rev 
C.  Wolley-Dod  spoke  of  improving  Sunflowers  by 
hybridisation. 

Second  Day. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  who  in 
his  opening  address  said  that  Conifers  were  the  most 
wonderful  of  all  plants,  and  that  their  pedigree  re¬ 
ferred  back  to  a  date  long  prior  to  Noah’s  flood. 
Araucarias  and  Pine-like  trees  were  as  perfect  then 
as  now.  Selaginellas  and  Lycopodiums  resemble  the 
Conifers  of  olden  times,  and  those  now  existing  are 
believed  to  be  allied  to  the  Selaginellas.  As  evidence 
of  the  importance  of  Conifers  he  said  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  timber  used  at  the  present  day  belonged 
to  that  family.  The  duty  of  the  Conference  was  to 
point  out  the  best  trees  to  plant  in  this  country  and 
the  Colonies  for  timber  purposes.  During  the  last 
fifty  years  a  wealth  of  introductions  had  been  made, 
and  it  was  now  time  to  consider  which  were  the  most 
useful  for  the  production  of  timber.  He  also  referred 
to  the  sending  out  of  Douglas,  Hartweg  and  Fortune 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  -with  the  object  of 
collecting  seeds  of  Conifers  and  other  plants.  Other 
collectors  who  had  done  good  service  to  the  cause 
were  also  mentioned.  One  of  the  best,  but  neglected 
town  trees,  belonging  to  the  family,  was  Ginkgo 
biloba,  at  one  time  occupying  an  area  from  Scotland 
to  Japan,  as  testified  by  geological  strata.  The 
Deodar  Cedar  had  not,  in  his  opinion,  justified  the 
expectations  entertained  about  it  when  first  intro¬ 
duced.  The  Douglas  Fir  is  likely  to  be  valuable  in 
Scotland.  The  Larch  had  been  a  failure,  owing  to  a 
fungus,  and  amongst  others  he  mentioned  as  likely 
substitutes,  the  Douglas  Fir,  Thuya  gigantea, 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  Taxodium,  and  Abies 
brachyphylla. 

Japanese  Conifers,  etc. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch,  F.L.S.,  was  to  have  read  a 
paper  entitled  “  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Californian 
Conifers,”  but  confined  himself  to  the  Japanese  kinds 
only,  as  each  group  would  require  a  paper  for  itself. 
I-Ie  referred  to  the  works  of  Kaempfer,  Thunberg, 
and  Siebold  as  affording  us  the  earliest  information 
concerning  Japanese  Conifers.  More  recently  For¬ 
tune,  Maries,  and  J.  Gould  Veitch  introduced  many 
kinds  and  collected  information  concerning  them, 
and  Maries  had  done  so  very  extensively.  Dr. 
Myers  had  given  the  latest  information.  The  Um¬ 
brella  Pine  (Sciadopitys  verticillata)  was  peculiar  to 
Japan.  Other  typical  genera  were  Picea,  Abies, 
Pinus,  Tsuga,  Larix,  Thuya,  Biota,  Retinospora,  and 
Cryptomeria,  including  in  all  about  forty-one  species. 
These  were  included  within  the  30"  to  the  450  of 
latitude,  and  were  mostly  all  suitable  for  parks  and 
pleasure  grounds  in  Britain.  The  climate,  rainfall, 
and  humidity  of  Yesso,  the  most  northern  island, 
approached  most  closely  to  that  of  the  north  of  Scot¬ 
land.  The  Gulf  Stream  affects  the  climate  of  this 
country,  and  something  equivalent  affects  that  of 
Japan,  Niphon,  the  southern  island,  was  much 
warmer,  and  various  QrchkJs,  such  as  Angr-pcum, 
C  ilanthe,  and  others,  v.'gto  indigenous  there.  The 
Larch  occurs  almost  up  to  the  snow  line,  The  Cryptfp 
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merias  of  Japan,  the  Cedars  of  the  Himalayas,  and 
the  Sequoias  of  California,  all  reach  a  great  height, 
which  they  can  never  do  in  this  country.  The 
northern  islands  of  the  Japan  group  are  sparsely 
inhabited,  but  are  covered  with  forests  of  Conifers  of 
the  Siberian  type.  The  English  climate  induces 
premature  growth,  and  that  of  Scotland  would  pro¬ 
bably  prove  more  suitable  for  Conifers  from  thence. 
Several  kinds  he  mentioned  as  attaining  a  great 
height  in  Niphon,  including  Abies  brachyphylla, 
150  ft. ,  were  suitable  for  cultivation  in  England.  He 
attributed  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  some 
Japanese  conifers  to  the  cones  of  one  Pine  being  pol¬ 
linated  from  another  tree. 

Conifers  for  Landscape  Gardening. 

A  paper  on  “  Conifers  as  Specimens  for  Landscape 
Gardening"  was  read  by  Mr.  Geo.  Nicholson,  A.L.S. 
Some  grow  in  wet  places  and  others  on  dry,  stony 
land,  and  in  planting  those  things  had  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  A  good  effect  was  produced  in 
the  landscape  by  massing  in  groups  according  to 
form  and  tints  of  a  colour.  He  advocated  limiting 
the  selection  to  the  more  effective  kinds,  and  men¬ 
tioned  the  following  as  suitable,  namely,  Norway 
Spruce,  Abies  polita,  Picea  ajanensis,  Tsuga  cana¬ 
densis,  Abies  brachyphylla,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana, 
Thuya  occidentalis,  Retinospora  obtusa,  R.  pisifera, 
Thuyopsis  dolobrata,  Juniperus  chinensis,  J.  c. 
variegata,  Cupressus  arizonica,  Juniperus  Oxy- 
cedrus,  Sciadopitys,  Pinus  muricata,  P.  sylvestris 
fastigiata,  P.  s  aurea,  P.  Bunglana,  and  others. 
Conifers  suitable  for  chalk  were  Norway  Spruce, 
Abies  cephalonica,  A.  nobilis,  Pinus  austriaca,  P. 
Pinaster,  P.  insignis,  P.  sylvestris,  Larix  leptolepis, 
Picea  orientalis,  the  Wellingtonia,  and  Deodar 
Cedar.  Suitable  for  seaside  planting  were  Cu¬ 
pressus  macrocarpa,  Pinus  insignis,  P.  haleppensis, 
and  probably  P.  muricata.  Mr.  M.  Dunn  said  that 
a  distinction  should  be  made  between  decorative  and 
landscape  Conifers.  He  also  related  that  Cupressus 
macrocarpa  and  Pinus  insignis  did  well  exposed  to 
the  sea  blast  on  the  coast  of  Connemara,  and  that 
Araucaria  imbricata  overtopped  Larch  and  Scotch 
Fir  under  similar  conditions  on  the  west  coast  of 
Scotland.  Mr.  W.  Goldring  said  that  only  about 
thirty-six  Conifers  were  suitable  for  landscape  gar¬ 
dening.  The  difference  in  form  and  colour  were  the 
principal  points.  Gardens  were  overdone  with  varie¬ 
gated  Conifers,  and  Araucarias  and  Sequoias  were 
planted  in  unsuitable  positions.  Mr.  Watt  objected 
to  the  remarks  of  the  last  speaker  as  applied  to  villa 
gardens,  and  said  that  Conifers  for  timber  planting 
were  more  important.  The  Rev.  C.  Wolley-Dod 
remarked  that  his  clay  soil  was  unsuitable  for  many 
Conifers,  and  that  Abies  Nordmanniana  had  died 
out  where  planted. 

Conifers  for  Timber. 

A  paper  on  "  Conifers  for  Timber  and  in  Planta¬ 
tions  "  was  read  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Webster.  He  said 
that  Larch  was  largely  used  for  mining  and  railway 
purposes  on  account  of  its  durability  and  light  weight, 
but  that  plantations  had  suffered  greatly  from  canker 
and  blight.  The  large  demand  for  seeds  induced 
people  to  collect  the  cones  in  autumn,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  them  were  unsuitable  for  propagation 
purposes.  The  question  at  present  was  to  consider 
the  best  substitutes,  and  he  gave  about  sixteen 
species.  The  Corsican  Pine  (Pinus  Laricio)  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  best  substitute  on  account  of  its  strong, 
tough,  but  elastic  and  durable  wood.  It  will  grow  at 
an  altitude  of  1,000  ft.  The  Silver  Fir  took  the 
second  place.  The  Douglas  Fir  grew  very  rapidly- 
in  sheltered  valleys  but  would  not  stand  exposure. 
Pinus  sylvestris  was  very  suitable  for  poor  land,  and 
under  those  conditions  the  wood  was  of  the  best 
quality.  Thuya  gigantea  he  stated  was  a  valuable 
addition  to  trees,  because  it  grew  rapidly,  was  hardy 
at  an  altitude  of  1,000  ft.,  and  easily  accommodated. 
The  wood  of  Pinus  austriaca  was  of  fairly  good 
quality,  but  knotty  and  hard  to  work.  Other  but  less 
important  substitutes  were  Pinus  Pinaster,  Abies 
Nordmanniana,  Sequoia  sempervirens,  Pinus  rigida, 
and  Cupressus  Lawsoniana.  The  last  named  was  of 
rapid  growth,  but  liked  a  fair  amount  of  shelter. 
The  newer  introductions  were  less  suitable  except 
for  ornamental  purposes.  A  gentleman  present  said 
that  the  leading  shoots  of  the  Silver  Fir-  always  got 
frosted  in  spring,  and  instead  of  placing  it  second  ha 
would  substitute  Abies  MenzsiesiJ  by  reason  of  jtt} 
it  pid  growth  and  hard  wood,  Mr,  M.  Duns  said  that 
o^'gn  timber  was  selected  and  gboijld  not  be  com, 


pared  with  home-grown  wood.  Silver  Firs  planted 
in  1834-35  now  girthed  13  ft.  9  ins.,  and  he  considered 
there  was  no  tree  quicker  in  growth.  The  Redwood 
was  liable  to  lose  its  leader.  Mr.  Alex.  Milne  said 
that  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  the  Scotch  Fir  was 
planted  on  some  of  the  highest  hills,  but  Larch  would 
always  be  planted  on  good  Larch  soil.  The  Silver 
Fir  in  the  young  state  was  not  liable  to  lose  its 
leader  when  planted  behind  a  north  wall  while  yet  in 
the  nursery  rows. 

Mr.  Edmund  J.  Baillie,  F.L.S.,  the  Hon.  Mark 
Rolle,  and  Mr.  Charles  Herrin  were  to  have  given 
papers,  but  not  being  present  their  papers  were 
taken  as  read. 

Third  Day. 

An  opening  address  was  to  be  given  by  Prof.  Bayley 
Balfour,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  but  being  unable  to  be 
present,  the  chair  was  taken  by  Prof.  W.  T.  Thistle- 
ton  D}’er,  C.M.G.,  F.R.S.  Pie  spoke  of  the  suitability 
or  otherwise  of  different  parts  of  this  country  for 
Conifers.  The  climatic  conditions  in  the  north  were 
highly  suitable,  but  less  favourable  in  the  south-east 
of  England.  The  south-western  counties  were, 
however,  more  highly  suitable  for  Mexican  Pineg 
and  other  Conifers  which  demand  a  warm  climate. 
He  then  referred  to  the  grand  and  welcome  display 
brought  from  Scotland. 

Value  of  Introduced  Conifers. 

Mr.  Malcolm  Dunn  then  read  a  paper  on  “  The 
Value  in  the  British  Islands  of  introduced  Conifers,’’ 
and  said  that  for  shelter  and  ornamental  purposes 
they  had  become  immensely  popular  during  the  cen¬ 
tury  now  nearing  a  close.  He  also  mentioned 
several  collectors  who  had  been  instrumental  in 
introducing  many  of  the  finer  kinds.  His  subject 
was  dealt  with  under  two  headings,  namely,  Coni¬ 
ferous  forest  trees,  and  Ornamental  trees  and  shrubs. 
Perth  was  par  excellence  the  county  for  forest  trees  of 
large  size,  such  as  the  Scotch  Fir  and  Norway 
Spruce.  About  forty-five  years  ago  some  land  that 
would  scarcely  grow  anything  was  now  covered  with 
large  specimens  of  Conifers.  Aberdeenshire  and 
Sutherland  were  also  suitable  for  Conifers.  I-fe' 
thought  that  forest  trees  would  also  grow  as  well 
in  England  if  proprietors  would  give  them  the  same 
attention  they  received  in  .the  north.  While  in- 
Ireland  for  six  years  his  experience  gave  him  a 
great  love  for  Conifers.  He  then  gave  a  summary1 
of  facts  and  measurements  he  had  made  of  numerous- 
trees  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  when  such1 
statistics  are  placed  on  record  with  the  conditions' 
under  which  the  trees  are  growing,  it  should  prove 
a  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  concerning  the 
value  of  introduced  Conifers  for  timber.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  a  few  of  the  measurements  given  : — Abies 
Albertii,  at  Castle  Menzies,  72  ft.  high,  5  ft.  9  in.  in 
girth  ;  Abies  concolor,  in  Kent,  64  ft.  high,  and  girth 
8  ft.  7  in.  ;  Douglas  Fir,  in  Scotland,  91  ft.  9  in.  high, 
and  girth  12  ft.,  growing- at- an  altitude  of  340  ft. ; 
and  Pinus  Daricio,'  50  ft.  high,  and  3  ft.  n  in.  in 
girth.  The  Douglas  Fir  has  done  best  of  all  out  of 
thousands  planted  in  Ireland.  Abies  Nordmanniana, 
introduced  from  the  Crimea  in  1848,  had  reached  a 
height  of  70  ft.  to  Soft,  in  various  parts  of  Scotland, 
but  was  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects.  Cupressus 
macrocarpa  was  one  of  the  best  for  deer  forests, 
Araucaria  imbricata  stood  the  sea  blast  well  in  the 
Orkney  Islands,  the  west  of  Scotland,  England,  and 
Connemara  in  Ireland.  Amongst  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs  he  mentioned  the  Retinosporas,  Crypto- 
merias,  Ginkgo,  Thuya,  Thuyopsis,  Cupressus,  etc. 
The  colours  of  ornamental  Conifers  were  very  effec¬ 
tive  for  ornamental  purposes.  Conifers  were  also 
useful  for  making  hedges,  and  planting  as  memorial 
trees,  because  showy  and  durable.  Whoever  planted 
Conifers  should  study  their  habits,  soil  and  other 
things  necessary  for  judicious  planting. 

Diseases  of  Conifers. 

Professor  Marshall  Ward,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  gave  an 
address  on  “  Fungoid  and  other  Diseases  of  Conifers.’’ 
No  plants,  he  said,  increase  faster  or  proved  so  des¬ 
tructive  as  fungi.  Any  one  might  know  about  soil, 
temperature  or  climate,  but  fungoid  diseases  were 
less  known  and  more  subtle.  Drought,  frost  and. 
fungi  were  enemies  of  Conifers,  but  owing  to  the 
large  quantities  of  resin  in  Coniferous  trees,  they 
were  not  subject  to  many  of  the  coarser,  or  as  he 
should  term  them,  surgical  diseases.  He  spoke  of 
injury  to  the  roots  fine  to  a  water-logged  soil,  almost 
phcric  influcncaS  on  certain  trees,  and  the 
destructive  nrri’W-  of  fo.af.  Toad  5 tools  represented 


one  type  of  injurious  fungi ;  and  the  Rust  of  Conifers 
another.  The  mycelium  of  the  latter  penetrated  the 
wood  in  all  directions,  the  vascular  tissue  got  broken, 
and  water  being  unable  to  travel  by  this  tissue  the 
tree  died.  A  large  number  of  fungi,  in  attacking  the 
cells,  reduced  them  to  a  jelly  of  different  colours, 
according  to  the  particular  fungus.  The  rust  of  the 
Silver  Fir  passed  one  stage  of  its  existence  upon  the 
W  hortleberry.  The  disease  of  the  Spruce  was  caused 
by  a  fungus  belonging  to  the  Ascomycetes,  and  the 
canker  of  the  Larch  was  due  to  a  Pezizo  also  belong¬ 
ing  to  that  family.  The  disease  was  not  epidemic  in 
the  Alps  to  the  same  extent  as  here.  Wet  soil  and 
a  continuously  moist  atmosphere  in  Britain  has 
favoured  the  spread  of  the  fungus,  while  inimical  to 
the  Larch.  Sound  trees  were  easily  affected  when 
wounded  by  hail,  late  spring  frosts,  heavy  falls  of 
snow,  or  by  artificial  means.  A  moth  and  a  species 
of  aphis  were  also  credited  with  assisting  the  fungus. 
Prof.  W.  T.  T.  Dyer  said  that  ft  was  necessary  to 
make  proper  investigations  before  we  can  attempt  to 
prevent  or  cure  diseases.  He  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  readers  of  papers.  A  gentleman  present 
proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  and  spoke 
of  the  immense  importance  of  Conifers  to  the  wealth 
of  this  country,  especially  in  view  of  the  failing  agri¬ 
cultural  interest.  Papers  promised  by  Dr.  Wm- 
•Somerville,  Mr.  D.  F.  Mackenzie,  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Hi 
Blandford,  M.A.,  were  taken  as  read,  and  will  be 
printed  in  the  Society's  Journal. 

The  following  are  the  awards  made  to  groups  of 
Conifers  exhibited  : — 

Silver  Gilt  Banskian  Medal  to  Mr.  A.  Waterer( 
Woking  ;  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea.  Silve? 
Banskian  Medal  to  Messrs.  Dickso-ns  Limited, 
Chester;  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sox.,  Cheshunt;  Messrs; 
Chas.  Lee  &  Son,  Hammersmith.  Bronze  Banskian 
-Medal  to  Messrs.  Jefferies  &  Son,  Cirencester  ; 
Messrs.  W.  Barron  &  Son,  Elvaston  ;  Messrs.  Wm, 
Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  Messrs.  Little  .&  Ballantine, 
Carlisle;  Messrs.  Fisher,  Son  &  Sibray,  Sheffield; 
and  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 


Hardening  Miscellany. 


THE  POTATO  DISEASE  AND 
THE  SUPLHATE  OF  COPPER  REMEDY. 

I  have  in  common  with  most  of  your  readers  been 
much  interested  in  the  accounts  appearing  in  your 
columns  from  time  to  time  respecting  the  sulphate  of 
copper  remedy  against  the  Potato  disease,  the  ravages 
of  which  have  this  season  hit  many  of  us  rather  hard. 
I  had  brought  under  my  notice  this  season  a  case 
in  which  at  least  one  variety,  Early  Vermont,  was 
badly  affected  in  the  tubers,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  foliage  and  stems  were,  to  all  appearances, perfectly 
healthy.  This  is  riot  the  first  time  that  I  have 
noticed  the:  same  phenomenon,  but  I  never  before 
made  the  same  critical  examination  into  the  facts  of 
the  case.  My  friend  had  some  six  or  eight  kinds 
growing  in  his  garden,  most  of  which  were  examined, 
and  we  could  not  find  the  least  trace  of  the  blight 
above  ground.  In  only  the  early  varieties  were  the 
tubers  affected,  the  Early  Vermonts  having  at  least 
one  half  of  the  crop  quite  rotten.  Now  if  the  disease 
comes  in  the  air,  how  is  a  case  of  this  kind  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  ?  and  would  not  any  application  to  the  foliage 
have  been  useless  ?  Our  own  Tomatoshave  suffered 
badly  outside!  but  the  difference  in  the  ravages  of 
the  disease  is  clearly  traceable  to  the  differences 
there  are  in  the  dryness  of  soil  in  varying  positions. 
Those  on  the  walls  facing  the  east  or  where  the 
ground  has  been  kept  dry  by  overhanging  trees  have 
stood  out  the  longest,  and  I  think  had  there  been  the 
means  of  keeping  them  dry  at  the  roots,  the  major 
part  of  the  crop  would  have  been  saved.  We  gave 
one  advertised  remedy  a  good  fair  trial,  but  after  all 
have  lost  at  least  a  ton  of  Tomatos,  so  you  will  see 
we  have  some  reason  to  feel  interested  in  anything 
connected  with  this  subject.  If  you  or  any  of  youc 
readers  can  give  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
referred  to,  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  of  interest  to  many. — 
tV.  B.  Glasscock. 

A  MOUSE  EATING  MEALYBUG 

The  ftoie  respecting  njic-o  gating  te-ala  at  p.  56,  re¬ 
p-rinds  me  of  an  incident  whists  oaowrad  one  day  iq 
Pits-  stove.  When  engaged  in  looking  over  some; 
plants  my  attention  wait  drawn  to  a  Thunber^ 
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trained  against  the  wall  by  a  slight  rustling  of  the 
foliage.  On  examining  it  from  a  short  distance  off  I 
discovered  a  half-grown  mouse  searching  for  and  de¬ 
vouring  every  bit  of  mealy-bug  that  it  could  find.  I 
watched  it  for  some  time  to  make  sure  it  was  mealy¬ 
bug  that  it  was  eating. — Charles  Marchant,  Milgate 
Park,  Maidstone. 

BEDDING  VIOLAS. 

From  plants  that  have  been  in  flower  since  spring,  I 
send  you  a  gathering  of  Viola  blooms,  showing  that 
for  a  continuance  of  flower  for  a  long  period  these 
have  no  rival.  Even  amidst  the  dashing  winds  and 
rains  which  have  been  such  a  conspicuous  feature  of 
the  season,  they  shine  even  when  most  other  things 
are  dashed  to  pieces. — John  Forbes,  Buccleucli  Nurseries, 
Hawick.  [A  beautiful  lot  of  blooms,  wondrously 
clean  and  bright  in  colour. — Ed.] 


KADSURA  JAPONICA. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  elliptic,  leathery,  and 
deep  green,  somewhat  resembling  those  of  a 
Camellia,  but  the  plant,  nevertheless,  belongs  to  the 
Magnolia  family.  The  stems  are  slender  and  twin¬ 
ing,  quite  unlike  most  of  the  other  members  of  the 
order  in  habit.  Being  a  native  of  Japan  it  proves 
hardy  against  a  wall  in  the  southern  counties  of 
Britain,  just  as  the  Camellia  does,  and  in  the 
favoured  localities  might  be  grown  as  a  pillar  plant 
in  the  open.  The  foliage  is  evergreen,  and  the  flowers 
curiously  enough  appear  during  the  month  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  when  flowering  shrubs  of  any  kind  are  getting 
scarce.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Magnolias,  there  is 
little  difference  between  the  sepals  and  petals  of 
Kadsura,  for  they  merge  one  into  the  other,  only  a 
few  of  the  outer  parts  being  small  and  scale-like. 
The  flowers  are  fleshy,  soft  yellow,  and,  although 
not  large,  are  numerously  produced  and  deliciously 
fragrant.  A  few  sprays  might  be  utilised  amongst 
cut  flowers,  or  even  finely  tinted  autumn  foliage,  for 
the  sake  of  their  agreeable  odour.  The  warm  and 
dry  atmosphere  of  a  room  would  help  to  strengthen 
the  fragrance. 

CAMPANULA  PUMILA  ALBA. 

The  Bellflower  under  notice  is  considered  by  some 
to  be  only  a  form  of  C.  pusilla,  or  merely  a  synonym. 
It  may  be  a  form  of  it,  but  is  certainly  not  identical, 
and  for  garden  purposes  the  plant  known  as  C. 
pumila  is  certainly  the  best.  Flowering  commences 
in  summer,  and  a  patch  of  the  plant  at  that  time 
soon  becomes  a  mass  of  bloom  on  stems  not  exceed¬ 
ing  6  in.  in  height,  and  frequently  less.  The  whole 
bears  some  resemblance  to  a  mass  of  the  common 
Harebell,  but  the  stems  are  furnished  with  ovate 
leaves  up  to  the  base  of  the  short  peduncles.  The 
flowers  of  the  typical  form  are  of  a  clear  blue,  bell¬ 
shaped,  and  of  good  size  for  the  plant.  The  variety 
under  notice  has  pure  white  flowers  very  abundantly 
produced,  and  in  a  wet  season  like  what  the  past  has 
been  keeps  flowering  up  to  a  late  period  :  for  a  tuft 
of  stems  sent  us  the  other  day  was  quite  pretty  with 
bloom.  C.  pusilla  has  a  few  broadly-ovate  leaves 
quite  close  to  the  ground,  while  the  rest  are  narrow 
and  lanceolate.  The  stems,  though  short,  look 
naked  compared  with  those  of  C.  pumila  and  C.  p. 
alba. 


VARIEGATED  ABUTILON  AT  HAMPTON 
COURT. 

In  your  report  of  the  bedding  at  Hampton  Court — - 
and  the  carpet  bedding  has  this  year  proved  amidst 
the  rain  and  wind  exceptionally  beautiful — the  varie¬ 
gated  Abutilon  so  largely  and  so  effectively  employed 
there  is  called  Thompsoni.  Possibly  your  reporter 
did  not  examine  the  labels  as  I  did  when  there  recently, 
as  thinking  the  variety  had  much  larger  and  more 
finely  marked  foliage  than  Thompsoni.  I  looked 
for  the  name  and  found  it  to  be  A.  Vaeveummaculatum. 
It  is  the  best  variety  for  bedding  purposes  I  have 
seen,  and  is  specially  effective  on  a  dense  body  of 
some  dark  flowering  plant,  such  as  Heliotrope. — A  .D. 


THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

The  result  to  a  quantity  of  early  lifted  and  stored 
Potatos  pointed  out  by  “  T.  W.  "  last  week,  is  but  a 
natural  product  of  too  early  lifting  of  Potatos,  when 
the  disease  spores  are  abundant  on  the  foliage  and  in 
the  air.  Mr.  Jensen,  whose  statements  have  never 
been  disputed,  said  that  Potatos  got  up  whilst  the 
spores  were  active  on  leafage  and  then  stored,  were 
almost  certain  later  to  prove  badly  diseased,  because 


the  spores  shaken  from  the  tips  alighted  thickly  on 
to  the  newly  dug  tubers,  penetrated  the  skins,  and 
when  put  into  bulk,  when  the  tubers  slightly  heated, 
the  spores  spread  rapidly  and  produced  rot  in  the 
most  distressing  way.  I  invariably  allowed  the  earliest 
of  Potatos  to  remain  in  the  ground  until  the  foliage 
had  quite  decayed,  and  the  spores  were  no  longer 
active.  The  percentage  of  diseased  tubers  after 
storing  was  therefore  always  small.  Of  course  there 
are  many  tubers  slightly  affected  when  in  the  soil, 
the  spots  not  being  visible  when  lifted.  These  of 
course  soon  become  quite  rotten  after  being  stored. 
I  am  sure  it  is  always  best  to  allow  the  tubers  to 
remain  in  the  ground  as  long  as  is  possible  rather 
than  lift  before  the  disease  is  fully  apparent. — A.D. 


CALLUNA  VULGARIS  INCANA. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  common  Ling  or  Heath 
varies  considerably  even  in  a  wild  state,  bnt  the 
variations  as  a  rule  consist  of  single,  isolated  speci¬ 
mens  which  have  been  added  to  collections  from  time 
to  time  by  different  collectors.  Height  and  habit,  as 
well  as  the  relative  length  of  the  spikes  and  the 
colour  of  the  flowers,  are  all  subject  to  variation.  In 
some  cases  the  colour  of  the  foliage  varies,  and  such 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  plant  under  notice.  The 
leaves  are  densely  downy,  and  notwithstanding  their 
small  size  they  become  quite  conspicuous  in  the 
aggregate,  even  at  a  distance  suggesting  the  varietal 
name.  The  variety  is  evidently  quite  common  in 
various  parts  of  Surrey,  and  even  abundant  in  some 
localities.  It  occurs  mixed  up  with  the  ordinary  form 
on  Bisley  Common,  and  on  Oak  Hill,  Woking,  as 
well  as  other  places  not  far  off,  it  is  the  only  preva¬ 
lent  form,  and  is  evidently  very  vigorous,  giving  the 
herbage  a  hoary  appearance. 


GEUM  MINIATUM. 

The  continuous  flowering  nature  of  this  Geum, 
particularly  in  wet  seasons  like  the  present,  should 
recommend  it  to  lovers  of  hardy  plants.  The  foliage 
is  similar  in  type  to  that  of  G.  coccineum  and  G. 
montanum,  and  after  the  return  of  moist  autumn 
weather  grows  with  great  vigour,  at  the  same  time 
throwing  up  young  stems  which  flower  in  due  time. 
At  present  the  quantity  of  large,  orange-coloured 
flowers  is  considerable,  and  are  highly  ornamental 
either  in  beds,  borders  or  in  the  cut  state.  The  plant 
is  hardy,  and  easily  propagated  by  division,  either  in 
early  autumn  or  spring.  Of  course  if  a  large  number 
of  plants  is  wanted,  every  crown  should  be  carefully 
separated  with  a  knife,  and  inserted  firmly  in  sandy 
soil  in  pots.  This  may  be  done  early  in  spring  if  a 
mild  artificial  heat  can  be  given,  but  otherwise  the 
operation  should  be  deferred  till  summer,  when  the 
crowns  or  cuttings  would  root  in  a  cold  frame.  The 
constitution  of  the  plants  would  be  less  inj  ured  by  .this 
than  the  former  method. 


CLEMATIS  ORIENTALIS  GRAVEOLENS. 

The  vigour  of  this  Clematis  'should  render  it 
suitable  for  planting  against  old  and  half-decayed 
trees,  the  life  or  death  of  which  is  a  matter  of  no 
consequence.  In  the  case  of  trees  with  a  good  head, 
no  Clematis  should  be  allowed  to  clamber  amongst 
the  branches,  otherwise  the  tree  would  be  ruined  in 
the  course  of  a  few  summers  :  but  the  naked  trunk 
might  be  covered  to  advantage.  An  old  tree  covered 
with  a  rampant  Clematis  becomes  at  once  a  pictur¬ 
esque  object.  The  leaves  of  the  plant  are  ample  and 
much  divided  with  wedge-shaped  segments  ;  they 
are  .deciduous,  but  the  old  stems  remain  and  increase 
in  thickness  every  year,  while  a  great  amount  of 
fresh  growth  is  annually  made.  The  flowers  consist 
of  four  pale  yellow  sepals,  and  after  they  fall  away 
the  long  styles  develop  like  masses  of  feathery  tails 
of  a  hoary  or  grey  hue  similar  to  that  of  our  native 
species  in  the  autumn  and  winter  months.  The 
plant  proves  perfectly  hardy  and  ripens  good  seeds 
in  this  country.  It  enjoys  a  wide  distribution  over 
temperate  Asia. 

CUPHEA  VISCOSISSIMA. 

The  stems  of  this  species  form  an  intricate  mass 
2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  and  flower  continuously  for  a  long 
period.  The  calyx  tube  is  glandular,  and  crimson, 
while  the  six  petals  are  violet-purple,  the  two  upper 
ones,  as  usual,  being  the  largest.  The  plant  is  less 
showy  than  C.  lanceolata,  and  perhaps  less  desirable 
in  the  better  kept  parts  of  the  garden,  but  it  might 
on  account  of  its  continuous  and  free  flowering 
nature  find  a  place  in  the  shrubbery.  A  peculiarity 


of  this  species,  is  that  the  glands  covering  the 
various  parts  of  the  plant,  but  especially  the  calyx, 
give  off  an  odour  resembling  that  of  our  native  weed, 
Spergula  arvenis.  C.  Zimapani  also  emits  a  similar 
and  even  stronger  odour  counterfeiting  that  of  the 
plant  named. 


HARDY  FRUIT  CULTURE. 

A  good  deal  has  been  written  and  spoken  from  time 
to  time  on  the  extension  of  the  cultivation  of  hardy 
fruits  in  the  British  Isles ;  and  hints  on  the  cultivation 
of  the  various  fruits,  with  lists  of  varieties  of  the 
same,  papers  telling  the  best  way  to  prepare  the 
ground,  &c.,  have  not  been  wanting.  Yet  we  hear 
many  good  men  at  times  expressing  a  doubt  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  extending  the  culture  of  hardy  fruits. 
Without  wishing  to  say  one  word  against  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  hardy  fruits,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is 
a  subject  that  requires  much  thought,  and  pro¬ 
bably  the  part  of  the  business  that  requires  as  much 
consideration  as  any  is  the  disposal  of  the  fruit  after 
it  has  been  grown. 

Only  a  few  days  ago.  I  read  of  the  case  of  a  grower 
sending  a  quantity  of  fruit  to  market  and  being  out 
of  pocket  by  the  transaction  ;  at  the  same  time 
another  large  grower  in  one  of  the  midland  counties 
told  me  he  was  making  a  very  fair  price  for  his 
fruit.  In  both  cases  the  fruit  sold  was  Plums,  one  of 
our  most  perishable  fruits.  The  cause  of  this  differ¬ 
ence  -was  not  difficult  to  find,  and  in  both  cases  the 
matter  rested  with  the  growers.  One  appears  to  have 
sent  his  fruit  to  a  market  already  glutted  ;  the  other 
sent  a  small  quantity  to  the  same  market,  and  finding 
that  the  prices  realized  were  insufficient,  he  im¬ 
mediately  tried  other  markets  with  the  result  already 
mentioned. 

For  some  reason  or  other  many  appear  to  think 
there  is  but  one  market  of  any  importance,  and  that 
is  Covent  Garden.  It  may  be  one  of  the  best 
markets  to  some,  especially  the  middleman,  but  the 
producer  and  consumer  are  more  often  than  not 
better  satisfied  with  results  obtained  in  many  of  our 
large  provincial  markets.  What  is  wanted  is  a 
better  system  of  distribution,  especially  in  London 
and  its  suburbs,  some  system  by  which  the  consumer 
can  be  brought  into  closer  contact  with  the  producer 
than  is  the  case  at  the  present  time.  There  are  too 
many  intermediate  channels  through  which  the  fruit 
has  to  pass ;  consequently  in  many  cases  it  is  disposed 
of  at  a  ruinous  price  as  far  as  the  grower  is  con¬ 
cerned,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  consumer  has 
more  often  than  not  to  pay  an  exorbitant  figure  for 
articles  which,  if  a  better  system  were  in  use,  might 
be  purchased  at  a  rate  that  would  be  within  the 
reach  of  most  people. 

It  also  seems  to  me  that,  as  far  as  Plums  are  con¬ 
cerned,  a  heavy  crop  such  as  we  have  experienced 
this  season  might  be  made  much  more  profitable 
if,  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  sufficiently  large  for  the 
purpose,  fully  one  half  of  the  crop  was  gathered 
and  disposed  of  for  jam,  as  green  Plums  to  my  mind 
make  better  jam  than  ripe  ones.  Gathered  in  this  way 
an  immense  benefit  would  be  done  to  the  trees,  and 
the  crop  not  being  so  perishable  in  a  green  state, 
growers  would  not  be  so  often  compelled  to  sell  at  a 
sacrifice. 

Should  the  Fruiterers’  Company  or  any  other 
society  offer  prizes  for  essays  as  to  the  best  means 
of  distributing  fruit,  I  believe  they  would  be  doing 
quite  as  much,  if  not  more,  to  encourage  fruit  grow¬ 
ing  for  profit  in  these  islands  than  by  offering  prizes 
for  papers  on  hardy  fruit  cul  ture  and  varieties  suited  for 
the  purpose.  However  admirably  essays  on  varieties  of 
fruit  and  culture  of  the  same  may  be  prepared,  they 
will  still  to  a  certain  extent  fail  to  meet  each  indivi¬ 
dual  case.  As  an  illustration,  I  might  collect  a  list 
of  fruits  that  succeed  in  Hertfordshire,  and  yet 
name  many  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears  that  thrive 
remarkably  well  in  one  part  of  the  county,  whilst 
perhaps  only  a  few  miles  off  the  same  varieties 
would  be  a  complete  failure.  As  a  further  illustra¬ 
tion,  I  may  mention  a  case  in  point.  Some  years 
ago,  when  living  in  Lancashire,  under  one  of  the 
ablest  gardeners  I  ever  met,  we  found  a  difficulty  in 
growing  Apricots,  in  fact  a  house  had  to  be  devoted 
to  them,  and  yet  within  a  distance  of  four  miles  or 
less,  at  another  place  there  seemed  to  be  no  difficulty 
at  all  in  securing  good  crops  outside.  Everything 
depends  upon  soil,  aspect,  and  the  atmosphere  in 
which  trees  are  to  grow  there  certainly  are  some 
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varieties  of  fruit  whose  constitution  is  so  good  and 
hardy  that  they  will  thrive  almost  anywhere. 

What  I  would  suggest  to  those  who  intend  plant¬ 
ing  is  not  to  trust  too  much  to  any  lists  they  may 
see  published,  but  to  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  see 
the  fruits  growing.  At  most,  if  not  all  our  principal 
nurseries  this  can  be  done,  and  people  living  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  any  of  these  nurseries  ought 
to  have  no  difficulty  in  securing  a  good  selection  of 
varieties  suitable  for  their  purpose  ;  and  where  these 
facilities  do  not  exist,  I  should  say  go  to  any  garden 
or  gardens  of  any  extent  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
note  the  varieties  that  do  succeed.  There  are  very 
few  gardeners  but  who  would  always  be  quite  willing 
to  give  the  intending  planter  the  benefit  of  their 
experience.  By  doing  this  many  disappointments 
which  would  arise  through  trying  to  grow  too  many 
varieties  would  be  avoided,  and  a  really  good  selec¬ 
tion  might  be  made  with  very  little  trouble. 

No  doubt  there  will  always  be  some  difficulties  to 
contend  wnth,  but  I  trust  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  question  of  security  to  tenants  of  all  kinds 
for  tree  planting  may  be  satisfactorily  settled.  Then 
with  reduced  railway  rates,  and  greater  facilities  for 
the  disposal  of  our  fruits,  we  may  reasonably  hope  to 
successfully  compete  with  our  foreign  rivals,  who 
at  the  present  time  have  so  large  a  share  in  supplying 
our  markets. — Thomas  Nutting,  Childwickbury  Gardens, 
St.  Albans. 

- ■— t- - 

Hotes. 


Pear  Beurre  d’Amanlis. 

The  fruit  of  this  Pear  is  of  medium  size  or  above 
that  when  grown  upon  vigorous  young  trees.  It  is 
an  old  sort,  but  valuable  on  account  of  its  regular 
and  free  fruiting  nature,  and,  being  a  September 
Pear,  it  proves  suitable  for  gardens  in  the  northern 
counties,  where  it  does  well  upon  walls,  and  ripens 
there  in  ordinary  seasons.  The  skin  is  pale  green 
closely  mottled  with  russet,  and  sometimes  with  a 
dense  splash  of  russet  on  the  exposed  side.  The 
shape  is  somewhat  peculiar,  being  thickest  above  the 
middle,  suddenly  contracted  a  little  above  the  base, 
and  tapering  slightly  to  the  crown.  The  flesh  is 
white,  very  juicy  and  melting,  but  the  richest  and 
certainly  most  piquant  flavour  is  in  the  centre  just 
around  the  small  core,  which  often  contains  imper¬ 
fect  seeds.  There  is  a  variety  named  Beurre 
d’Amanlis  Panachee  which  differs  merely  by  being 
variegated  with  longitudinal  stripes  of  red  and  yellow. 
Of  course  there  is  nothing  in  this  beyond  the  colour, 
but  that  is  sufficient  when  well  developed  to  give  a 
collection  of  fruit  on  the  table  some  additional  diver¬ 
sity.  This  particular  form  is  grown  in  the  collection 
at  Devonhurst,  Chiswick. 

Pear  Beurre  Diel. 

Old  standard  or  pyramidal  trees  of  this  variety  fre¬ 
quently  yield  remarkably  heavy  crops  of  fruit,  but 
under  such  circumstances  the  individual  fruits  can¬ 
not  be  expected  to  be  of  large  size.  Although  less 
imposing  than  that  grown  upon  young  trees,  yet  one 
can  afford  to  undergo  that  gratification  in  view  of  the 
supply  obtained  from  old  trees.  Some  cultivators  ob¬ 
ject  to  pruning  their  Pear  trees  in  pyramidal  form,  but 
Beurre  Diel  naturally  assumes  that  habit  when 
allowed  to  take  its  own  course  in  an  orchard.  A 
large  tree  of  this  form  well  loaded  with  fruit  is  a 
handsome  object  in  a  garden  or  even  in  some  pro¬ 
minent  position  on  the  grass.  The  fruits  are  obovate, 
thickest  above  the  middle,  but  often  rather  abrupt  at 
the  base,  making  them  nearly  oval  in  outline.  The 
skin  is  closely  marked  with  russety  spots  almost 
after  the  style  of  Easter  Beurre.  The  flesh  is  rich, 
juicy,  and  gritty,  but  very  agreeable  when  in  prime 
condition,  and  lasts  good  for  some  time. 


SOCIETIES. 

Crystal  Palace  Autumn  Fruit  Show. — The  exhibition 
of  hardy  fruits  held  at  Sydenham  on  the  Thursday, 
and  two  following  days  of  last  week,  in  no  way  belied 
general  expectations  that  it  would  be  a  good  one. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  a  much  larger  show  than, 
of  its  kind,  had  been  held  there  for  some  years,  the 
number  of  dishes  of  fruit  staged  being  some  3,500 
Apples  and  Pears  of  course  formed  the  bulk,  and  it 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  of  the  former  that  larger 
samples  all  round  could  hardly  have  been  seen  before. 
Brighter  coloured  fruit  we  have  had  many  a  time,  but 


summer  sunshine  has  not  been  sufficiently  in  evidence 
this  year  to  put  on  a  great  wealth  of  colour. 

The  competition  all  round  was  very  keen,  and  in 
the  open  class  for  a  collection  of  Apples  not  to 
exceed  100  dishes  there  were  no  less  than  eight 
lots  staged,  and  all  of  the  highest  quality.  Messrs. 
George  Bunyard  &  Co.,  of  Maidstone,  secured  the 
premier  award  with  a  grand  lot,  fine  in  size,  good  in 
colour,  clean  and  well  set  up.  The  second  award 
went  to  Mr.  C.  G.  Sclater,  Devon  Nursery,  Heavi- 
tree,  Exeter,  the  third  to  Mr.  J.  Watkins,  Pomona 
Farm,  Withington,  Hereford  ;  and  the  fourth  to 
Mr.  H.  Berwick,  Sidmouth,  Devon.  For  the  best 
exhibition  of  Pears,  not  exceeding  fifty  dishes,  Mr. 
G.  Goldsmith,  The  Gardens,  Leonardsiee,  Horsham, 
came  in  first  with  fine  clean  samples  ;  Mr.  G.  Wood¬ 
ward,  gardener,  Barham  Court,  Maidstone,  being 
second  ;  Messrs.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  third  ;  and  Messrs. 
J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  fourth.  Messrs.  Bunyard 
&  Co.  were  the  only  exhibitors  of  Apples  and  Pears 
grown  in  orchard  houses,  but  their  collection  was  so 
good  that  the  premier  award  was  given  to  them. 

In  the  amateurs’  competitions,  Mr.  G.  Woodward 
staged  the  best  collection  of  kitchen  and  dessert 
Apples,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  a  finer  lot  has  ever 
been  staged  by  any  grower — certainly  of  such  well- 
known  sorts  as  Lord  Suffield,  Warner’s  King,  Golden 
Spire,  Belle  Dubois,  Mere  de  Menage,  Yorkshire 
Beauty,  Lord  Grosvenor,  The  Queen,  Washington, 
Cellini  Pippin,  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Queen  Caroline, 
Alfriston,  Emperor  Alexander,  Tyler’s  Kernel, 
Northern  Dumpling,  Gascoigne’s  Scarlet  Seedling, 
Ecklinville,  New  Hawthornden,  Stone’s  Apple,  Bed¬ 
fordshire  Foundling,  Golden  Noble,  Cox’s  Orange 
Pippin  and  Stirling  Castle,  we  have  never  seen 
excelled.  Mr.  G.  Goldsmith  was  a  good  second, 
and  Mr.  A.  Waterman,  Preston  Hall  Gardens,  Ayles- 
ford,  third.  For  twenty-four  dishes  of  Apples,  Mr. 
Waterman  came  in  first,  beating  Mr.  G.  Reynolds 
of  Gunnersbury,  by  only  a  few  points,  the  last-named 
exhibitor’s  collection  being  a  remarkably  good  one 
for  the  London  district. 

Mr.  Woodward  also  had  the  best  twenty-four 
dishes' of  Pears,  beating  Mr.  Waterman,  and  Mr. 
Crasp,  Canford  Manor  ;  and  the  best  dozen  dishes 
came  from  Mr.  G.  Goldsmith,  who  was  followed 
closely  in  the  prize  list  by  Mr.  R.  Smith,  Kenward, 
Yalding,  and  Mr.  W.  Cottrell,  Oxon  Heath  Gardens, 
Tunbridge.  Mr.  Fred.  Bridger,  Penshurst  Place, 
had  the  best  dozen  dishes  of  Apples,  followed  by  Mr. 
Goodwin,  Smorkswell,  Mereworth,  and  Mr.  Thomp- 
sett,  Hadlow. 

Though  somewhat  on  the  coarse  side,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  the  display  of  vegetables  was 
singularly  fine.  The  Veitch  Memorial  Medal  and 
£5  for  a  collection  of  twelve  kinds  was  won  by  Mr. 
C.  J.  Waite,  Glenhurst,  Esher,  in  a  very  keen  com¬ 
petition,  each  of  the  other  competitors  being  de¬ 
serving  of  the  highest  recognition.  Mr.  Waite  also 
had  the  best  collection,  arranged  for  effect,  a  very 
fine  lot.  Mr.  W.  Palmer,  Thames  Ditton,  Mr.  Sal¬ 
mon,  Elder  Road,  West  Norwood,  and  Mr.  Barney, 
Boxley  Road,  Maidstone,  secured  the  other  awards 
in  the  order  named.  Messrs.  Carter  &  Cd.’s  special 
prizes  for  a  collection  of  vegetables  went  to  Mr. 
Wilkins,  Inwood  House,  Mr.  Waite,  and  Mr.  Pope, 
Highclere  Castle.  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  offered 
special  awards  for  six  dishes  and  three  dishes  of 
Potatos  respectively.  In  the  former  competition 
the  prizes  went  to  Mr.  E.  Wiles,  Edgcote,  Mr. 
Simkins,  Shillington,  and  Mr.  W.  Pope ;  and  in  the 
latter  to  Mr.  Lye,  Sydmonton,  Mr.  Peckover,  Ward- 
ington,  and  Mr.  Howard,  Canterbury. 

Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  &  Co.  offered  special  prizes  for 
the  best  flavoured  three  dishes  of  Pears  and  six  of 
Apples,  for  which  there  was  a  heavy  competition  in 
both  cases,  which  made  the  judging  very  heavy  and 
difficult.  Mr.  A.  Cooke,  Compton  Bassett,  Caine, 
was  first  for  the  former,  and  Mr.  W.  Taylor, 
Hampton,  for  the  latter. 

■ - - 

The  Ceanothus. — It  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  Ceanothus  Azureus  is  largely  used  as  a  stock  for 
working  others  upon.  Cuttings  of  C.  azureus  strike 
freely  in  March  and  April.  They  are  placed 
in  pots  of  light  sandy  soil,  and  rooted  in  heat.  The 
cuttings  are  taken  from  out-door  plants.  When 
rooted  they  are  potted  on  until  they  are  in  2  in.  and 
3  m.  pots,  and  they  are  then  fit  to  sell,  in  June  or 
July.  It  is  said  in  the  nurseries  that  the  great 
secret  of  success  with  the  Ceanothus  is  to  keep  the 
plants  growing. 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Laelia  Perrinii  alba. 

The  species  is  decidedly  an  autumn  and  early  winter 
flowering  Orchid,  but  very  distinct  in  its  way  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  peculiar  form  of  the  flowers  and  the 
arching  of  some  of  the  segments,  which  give  them 
an  attitude  of  flying.  There  are  few  varieties  of  it 
in  cultivation,  and  that  under  notice  is  the  best,  as 
the  flowers  are  pure  white,  with  exception  of  a  faint 
purplish  tint  on  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip.  A  speci¬ 
men  bearing  three  flowers  was  exhibited  by  Baron 
Schroder  (gardener,  Mr.  Ballantine),  The  Dell, 
Egham,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  held  at  Chiswick  on  the  6th  inst.,  when  a 
First-class  Certificate  was  awarded  it. 

Cattleya  aurea  marmorata. 

The  above  was  the  name  under  which  a  sub-variety 
of  Cattleya  labiata  Dowiana  was  exhibited  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  held 
at  Chiswick  on  the  6th  inst.  The  sepals  and  the 
much  broader  petals  were  rose  coloured,  the  latter 
having  darker  veins.  The  lip,  as  usual,  was  the 
most  conspicuous  organ  of  the  flower,  and  had  the 
terminal  lobe  of  a  warm  amethyst  purple,  with  two 
very  large  orange-yellow  blotches  at  the  base  of  the 
side  lobes  and  at  the  entrance  to  the  tubular  portion. 
The  throat  was  suffused  with  purple  and  striated 
with  orange.  It  was  exhibited  by  G.  O.  Sloper, 
Esq.,  Highworth,  Wilts,  and  was  accorded  an  Award 
of  Merit. 

_ _  - 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN, 

Chrysanthemums. — Mildew  is  playing  havoc 
with  the  newly-housed  plants  owing  to  the  dampness 
of  the  weather.  The  disease  had  commenced  while 
the  plants  were  in  the  open  air,  but  the  shelter  afforded 
has  increased  the  virulence  of  the  malady.  All  the 
air  possible  must  be  given  so  as  to  keep  the  plants 
cool,  and  maintain  a  circulation  of  air.  Fire  heat 
should  be  resorted  to  only  in  the  mornings  to  dispel 
damp.  Dust  the  foliage  with  flour  of  sulphur  to 
keep  the  mildew  in  check. 

Vines. — The  rods  in  the  earliest  house  should  now 
be  pruned  so  that  the  wounds  may  be  quite  dried  up 
before  the  time  for  forcing  commences.  In  the  case 
of  early  houses  it  is  more  important  to  prune  back 
to  a  plump  bud  than  to  prune  to  the  basal  one  for 
the  sake  of  keeping  the  rods  tidy.  Rub  off  the  loose 
bark  with  the  hand,  but  never  use  a  knife  to  peel  off 
the  bark  as  it  injures  the  rods.  The  latter  can  then 
be  well  scrubbed  with  a  solution  of  soft  soap  or 
Gishurst  compound  in  warm  water,  mixing  with  it  a 
wineglassful  of  paraffin  to  three  gallons  of  water. 
Look  over  the  Grapes  in  late  vineries, as  the  continued 
wet  weather  is  causing  some  of  the  berries  to 
damp  off. 

Melons. — A  night  temperature  of  65°  or  70°  will 
be  necessary  to  ripen  Melons  during  this  month,  with 
a  corresponding  rise  by  day  with  artificial  heat,  and 
even  more  with  sun  heat.  As  the  fruits  approach 
maturity,  a  high  temperature,  a  dry  and  airy  atmo¬ 
sphere  must  be  added,  otherwise  they  will  be  defi¬ 
cient  in  flavour.  No  syringing  will  be  necessary 
except  on  bright  days,  when  it  may  be  given  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon. 

Bedding  Violas. — Cuttings  put  in  to  root  in  the 
autumn  always  make  the  best  stuff  for  planting  out 
in  spring.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns  it 
is  necessary  to  root  Violas  in  cold  frames  in  order  to 
keep  them  clean,  otherwise  the  deposits  from  a 
smoky  atmosphere  kills  great  numbers  of  them. 
Those  in  rural  disticts  may  prepare  borders  along¬ 
side  of  close  fences  or  garden  walls,  using  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  sand  or  sandy-loam  and  leaf 
soil  to  encourage  roots.  Into  this  when  made  firm 
they  may  be  dibbled  in  close  lines.  In  selecting  cut¬ 
tings  give  preference  to  those  which  arise  from  the 
roots,  as  they  succeed  best. 

Lilium  candidum. — Those  who  intend  lifting  or 
transplanting  their  bulbs  should  do  so  before  fresh 
growth  commences.  The  larger  and  radical  leaves 
are  thrown  up  before  the  approach  of  winter,  and  if 
left  till  this  takes  place  serious  injury  will  be  done  to 
the  roots,  and  frequently  no  flow'er  stems  are  pro¬ 
duced  the  following  season. 

Strawberry  Plantations.— No  delay  should 
now  be  made  in  completing  what  fresh  plantations 
the  cultivator  may  still  have  in  view.  Roots  are  now 
being  largely  produced,  favoured  by  the  mild  nature 
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faf  the  weather  and  the  moist  nature  of  the  soil.  A 
inulching  of  old  hotrbed  riiaiiufe  Wotild  gfeatiy  favour 
the  establishment  of  newly-made  plantations.  The 
soil  between  the  rows  should  occasionally  be  hoed 
during  dry  weather,  not  merely  to  keep  it  clean  but* 
to  keep  it  in  a  loose  condition  and  allow  the  free 
passage  of  surface  water  and  the  aerating  of  the  soil 
during  winter. 

Celery  and  Leeks — Take  advantage  of  dry 
Weather  to  earth  up  such  things  as  Celery  and 
Leeks.  The  early  crops  may  now  receive  a  final 
earthing  up  ;  but  late  crops  may  yet  be  expected  to 
make  a  considerable  amount  of  growth  and  should 
be  treated  accordingly.  Leeks  will  also  attain  a  con¬ 
siderable  size  yet  provided  the  weather  remains  open. 

Beetroot. — Being  one  of  the  roots  most  suscep¬ 
tible  to  injury,  great  care  should  be  exercised  in 
lifting  them  not  to  break  any  of  the  leading  roots, 
otherwise  they  will  bleed  to  the  injury  of  the  quality 
of  the  vegetable.  In  cutting  oft  the  tops  do  not  in 
.'any  way  injure  the  crown.  Store  in  moist  sand  in  a 
dry  cool  shed  or  cellar  where  frost  will  be  all  but  ex¬ 
cluded  in  severe  weather. 

Carrots. — The  main  crop  may  be  lifted  and 
stored  in  the  same  way  as  Beetroot,  provided  they 
have  ceased  growing,  a  fact  which  may  be  determined 
by  the  condition  of  the  foliage.  The  operation 
should  be  performed  in  dry  weather  so  that  the 
roots  may  come  out  of  the  soil  clean.  The  moist 
sand  will  then  be  sufficient  to  keep  them  plump,  and 
the  convenience  of  getting  at  them  in  wunter  is  great. 

Cabbages. — Prepare  a  piece  of  ground  for 
planting  the  main  crop  of  spring  Cabbages.  The 
soil  should  be  freely  manured,  dug,  and  allowed  to 
settle  before  planting.  The  smaller  kinds  such  as 
Ellam’s  Early,  Veitch’s  Earliest  of  All,  Wheeler's 
Imperial,  Little  Pixie,  and  others,  may  be  planted-at 
g  in.  apart  in  the  row  if  the  intention  is  to  pull  every 
alternate  one  for  use  in  the  young  state. 

_  - 

♦ 

Questions  add  ansuieRS. 

Names  of  Plants. — Ferns :  i,  Bleehnum  occiden- 
tale;  2,  Asplenium  flaccidum;  3,  Nephrolepis 
exaltata;  4,  Adiantumformosum;  5,  Asplenium bulbi- 
ferum.  T.  H.  B.  :  1,  Adiantum  macrophyllum  ;  2 
and  5,  Adiantum  hispidulum  ;  3,  Polypodium  Billar- 
dieri  ;  4,  Aspidium  angulare  proliferum  ;  6,  Pteris 
creticaalbo-lineata  ;  7,  Nephrodium  Molle;  8,  Pteris 
serrulata;  g,  Gymnogramme  calomelanos  rar.  Fife 
Reader:  Maxillaria  grandiflora.  J.  Ward:  i,  Achi> 
menes  garden  var.  ;  2,  Achimenes  rosea  ;  3,  Begonia 
insignis ;  4,  Begonia  Ascotensis ;  5,  Centranthus 
ruber  ;  6,  Polygonum  affine.  J .  Ross  :  Campanula- 
pumilla  alba.  Constant  Reader  :  1,  Retinospora  plu- 
mosa  aurea ;  2,  Thuyopsis  dolobrata ;  3,  Thuya 
orientalis  (there  is  no  colour  in  the  specimen  you 
.sent  to  show  that  it  is  the  variety  T.  o.  aurea).  If 
the  plant  is  narrow  and  cojumnar  in  habit,  then  it  is 
the  variety  T.  o.  elegantissima  ;  if  short,  broad  and 
bushy  and  yellow  in  spring,  then  it  is  T.  o.  aurea) ; 
4,  Abies  Nordmanniana ;  5,  Sequoia  gigantea,  gene¬ 
rally  known  in  gardens  as  Wellingtonia  gigantea. 
Gifford:  1,  Passiflora  macrocarpa.  Cut  the  fruits 
when  they  begin  to  get  yellow,  and  then  treat  them 
like  the  fruits  of  a  Melon  if  you  want  to  eat  them  ; 

2,  Lysimachia  vulgaris  ;  3,  Tsuga  Albertii  probably  ; 

4,  Libocedrus,  species  not  recognised ;  6,  Taxus 
baccata  aurea  probably,  specimen  not  in  character ; 
6,  Taxus  baccata  elegantissima  ;  7,  juvenile  state  of 
some  Pinus,  probably  P.  insignis,  but  not  in  character ; 
8,  a  seedling  of  the  Norway  Spruce,  not  in  character. 
It  is  impossible  to  identify  Conifers  from  such  bits. 
Allan  Cameron:  1,  Cornus  sanguinea  ;  2,  not  recog¬ 
nised,  could  you  send  fruit  ? ;  3,  Juniperus  chinensis, 
male  plant;  4,  Thuyopsis  dolobrata  ;  5,  Tradescantia 
sp. 

Names  of  Fruits. — H.  J.  S. :  i,  Pear  Durandeau  ; 

2,  Cellini;  3,  Emperor  Alexander;  4,  Caroline; 
G.  J.  :  2,  Pine  Golden  Pippin  ;  4,  Beurre  Bachelier  ; 

5,  Knight’s  Monarch  ;  6,  Catillac  ;  7,  PasseColmar.; 

8,  Beurre  Ranee.  M.  W.  :  Apple,  King  Pippin  . 
Clapp's  Favourite. 

Garden  Edging. — For  neatness  and  durability 
nothing  can  equal  for  this  purpose  what  is  known  by 
.geologists  as  the  Elland  or  Greenmore  flagrock,  a 
valuable  sandstone  strata,  which  is  so  extensively 
quarried  in  the  vicinity  of  Halifax,  Elland  and  Brig- 
'house  in  Yorkshire.  I  would  advise  "  T.  H."  of 
-Manchester  to  write  Messrs.  Marshall  &  Walker, 
•Elland  Edge,  near  Brighouse,  and  ask  for  quotations, 
thickness,  depth,  dressed  or  undressed,  etc.  The 
latter  are  simply  the  flags  uncut,  and  "  T.  H.”  could 
get  his  own  local  mason  to  cut  and  finish  them  off 
under  his  own  supervision.  Thousands  of  square 
yards  are  weekly  sent  into  the  provinces  from  those 
localities  by  turnpike,  rail,  and  boat. — B .  L. 

Grubs  on  Roots  of  Monoch.etum,  Primulas, 
&c. — C.  J.  W. :  The  grubs  you  sent  us  are  those  of 
some  species  of  Weevil,  probably  Otiorhynchus 
.picipes  or  O.  tenebricosuspfor  both  are  very  des¬ 
tructive  to  garden  plants  in  the  larva  state  by  eating 
the  roots,  and  in  the  perfect  state  by  eating  the 
young  stems  and  leaves.  Their  larvae  or  grubs,  as 
well  as  of  other  species,  are  very  much  alike, .and  we 
should  be  pleased  to  receive  some  of  the  perfect 


weevils  which  you  ill  ay  ns  doubt  find  concealed 
Under  stones,  clods,  in  crevices  of  walls  and  similar 
places.  Lay  down  pieces  of  board,  tiles,  and  other 
traps,  which  will  serve  as  a  harbour  for  them. 
Examine  the  traps  every  morning  and  kill  the  wee¬ 
vils  found.  O.  picipes  is  clay  coloured,  and  O, 
tenebricosus  is  black,  with  red  legs.  Stop  up  all 
crevices  with  cement,  and  remove  all  means  of  con¬ 
cealment  possible,  with  exception  of  the  traps.  By 
these  means  you  will  be  able  to  keep  them  in  check. 
The  only  way  you  can  get  at  the  grubs  is  to  turn  out 
the  plants  attacked  and  repot  them,  killing  the  grubs 
at  the  same  time.  The  perfect  insects  lay  their  eggs 
about  August,  and  the  grubs  feed  on  roots  till  April, 
when  they  pass  into  the  pupa  state  and  hatch  out 
perfect  in  fourteen  days. 

Grubs  on  roots  of  Auriculas  and  Begonias. — 
Rev.  R.  W. :  The  grubs  you  sent  us  are  the  same  as 
those  sent  us  by  C.  J.  W.,  and  which  had  been  eating 
the  roots  of  his  plants  of  Monochaetum  and  Primula. 
For  remedies,  &c.,  see  answer  above. 

Fern  to  Name. — Rose :  The  specimens  you  sent 
were  those  of  a  species  of  Nephrodium,  not  Poly¬ 
podium  ;  and  as  several  of  the  Nephrodiums  differ 
merely  in  size  and  division  but  not  in  structure, 
would  you  kindly  inform  us  whether  the  specimens 
sent  were  entire  forms  or  only  branches  of  a  frond. 

Grubs  Killing  Scotch  Fir,  &c. — L.  :  There  are 
numerous  weevils  and  other  beetles  which  attack  the 
Scotch  Fir  and  other  Conifers  at  various  ages.  A 
large  number  of  them  attack  the  bark  either  exter¬ 
nally  or  burrow  into  it  both  in  the  larva  and  perfect 
state.  Judging  from  the  behaviour  of  the  grubs  in 
eating  the  roots  not  only  of  the  Scotch  Fir  but  also 
those  of  Cabbages  on  the  same  ground  the  following 
year,  we  should  doubt  whether  it  be  any  of  the 
Conifer  beetles  at  all.  The  grubs  or  larvae  you  sent 
look  like  young  specimens  of  the  common  Cockchafer 
or  May  Bug  (Melolontha  vulgaris).  If  so  they  will 
get  three  or  four  times  their  present  size  before 
spring,  and  continue  doing  damage  up  to  that  time. 
To  get  rid  of  them  you  should  encourage  rooks  and 
starlings  on  the  ground,  or  keep  some  tame  gulls  or 
even  poultry  on  the  ground  during  the  winter 
months.  Another  method  is  to  dig  up  the  ground  in 
winter,  thus  exposing  the  grubs  to  rooks  and 
starlings,  while  a  large  number  of  them  could  of 
course  be  collected  in  the  process  of  digging, 
Another  and  more  wholesale  method  would  be  to 
give  the  ground  a  good  coating  of  fresh  gas  lime, 
forking  it  in  lightly.  Of  course  the  ground  must  not 
be  planted  with  anything  for  at  least  a  month  or  six 
weeks  afterwards,  till  the  chemical  changes  which 
which  take  place  in  the  gas  lime  render  it  harmless 
to  plant  life.  It  will  kill  a  large  proportion  of  the 
grubs,  and  afterwards  act  as  a  fertiliser  of  the 
soil. 

Suckers  on  Peach  Trees.  —  J.  Ward:  The 
suckers  are  developed  on  the  roots  of  the  stock  upon 
which  your  Peach  trees  are  grafted,  probably 
one  of  the  several  varieties  of  Plum.  The  suckers 
might  be  pulled  up  if  you  could  make  certain  of 
getting  them  clean  away  Many  of  them  break, 
however,  in  the  operation,  and  a  better  plan  would 
be  to  remove  the  soil  carefully  where  the  suckers  are 
growing  so  as  to  uncover  the  roots  from  whence 
they  spring.  They  might  then  be  pulled  away  with  the 
heel  by  which  they  are  attached  to  the  roots,  so  as 
to  make  sure  of  removing  all  the  buds  which  may  be 
clustering  at  their  base.  If  this  should  endanger 
the  roots  on  account  of  the  size  or  strength  of  the 
suckers,  you  might  cut  them  away  as  close  to  the 
roots  as  possible  with  a  sharp  knife.  The  presence 
of  suckers  is  certainly  no  advantage  to  the  tree,  and 
still  less  to  the  production  of  fruit  ;  for  v'hile  the 
roots  are  supporting  suckers,  the  rest  of  the  tree  is 
being  starved.  The  removal  of  suckers  should  be  as 
closely  attended  to  as  disbudding,  and  that  too  before 
they  get  to  any  size. 

Communications  Received. —A.  B. — J.  D. — 
G.  M. — R.  G.  W. — H.  G.,  Berwick-on-Tweed  (we 
shall  be  happy  to  insert  your  note  when  it  is 
authenticated  with  your  name  and  address) — J.  A. — 
W.  B.  G.— J.  R.,  and  A.  L.  (next  week). — Sir  C.  I. 
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E.  H.  Krelage  &  Son,  Haarlem,  Holland. — 
Descriptive  List  of  "  Darwin  ”  Tulips. 

Charles  Toope  &  Son,  Stepney  Square,  Stepney 
Green,  E. — Hot-water  Heating  Apparatus,  Fog 
Annihilator,  &c. 

Fred.  \V.  Kelsey,  145,  Broadway,  New  York, — 
Choice  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Hardy  Plants. 

J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Lowfield  Nursery,  Crawley, 
Sussex. — Trees  and  Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees,  &c. 

Dammann  &  Co,  San  Giovanni  a  Teduccio,  near 
Naples. — Wholesale  price  list  of  Flower  and  Vege¬ 
table  Seeds. 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

October  12th,  1891. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  little  business  doing 
in  Trifolium,  Tares  or  Rye.  White  , Clover  in  Ger¬ 
many  is  higher  owing  to  Hamburg  merchants  specu¬ 
lating.  Other  varieties  of  Clover  seed  unchanged. 
Ryegrasses  steady. 


SOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET, 

Qctobey  zUh, 

fRuiT; — AvErAge  Wholesale  Prices 
s.  d  s.  d . 


Apples.. 

Cobbs.., 

Grapes 


per  A*sieve  i  o 
per  100  lbs.  35  o 
. per  lb.  o  6 


3  o 
1  6 


s.  d.  5 .  ai 

Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael’s,  each  26  50 
Peaches  . perdoz.  10  60 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices, 
j.  d.  s.  d. 


ArtichokesGlobe  doz. 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  0  4 

Beet . per  dozen  2  o 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  1  6 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Cauliflowers, English, 

per  doz.  3  o 

Celery . per  bundle  2  6 

Cucumbers  . each  o  6 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6 
Herbs  . per  bunch  o  2 


6  o 


6  0 

o  9 
3  o 
o  6 


Horse  Radish,  bundle  2  o 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  1  o 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  1  3 

Onions . per  bunch  o  4 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  1  6 
Smallsalading, punnet  o  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ...16 

Tomatos .  perlb.  o  6 

Turnips . per  bun.  o  6 


s.  di 
4  o 

1  6 

2  o 
o  6 


Potatos. — Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 

Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d 

Aralia  Sieboldi  ...doz.  6  0  12  o 
Bouvardia5...per  doz.  8  o  12  o 
Chrysanthemums, doz  6  o  12  o 

—  large  . per  doz. 12  o  24  o 

Coleus . per  doz.  30  60 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  40120 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  24  o  36  o 
Dracsenaviridis,doz.  9  0  iS  o 
Evergreens, invar. doz  6  o  24  o 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Ferns,  invar.. per  doz.  4  o  iS  o 
Foliage  Plants,  doz,  12  o  60  o 
Helioirope,  per  doz.  40  60 
Liliums,  various,  doz.  12  o  30  o 
Marguerites,  per  doz.  60120 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  40  60 
Palms  in  variety. each  2  6  21  o 
Pelargoniums  ...  doz.  60  90 
— scarlet . per  doz.  20  40 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d, 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  3  o 
Asters,  doz.  bunches  4  o 

—  French  „  „  90 

Bouvardias,  per  bnn.  o  6 
Carnations,  12  blooms  1  0 

—  per  dozen  bunches  4  o 
Chrysanthemums, 

doz.  blooms  o  9 
Chrysanthemums. 

doz.  bunches  4  o 
Dahlia,  doz.  bunches  2  0 
Buchans  ...per  doz.  2  o 
Gardenias  12  blooms  1  6 
Gaillardia,  doz.  bun.  2  0 
Heliotropes, 12  sprays  0  3 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  1  0 
Lilac,  French, 

per  bunch  5  0 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  3  0 
Liliumsvar., doz. blms.  1  o 


s.  d. 

5  o 

6  o 
12  o 

1  o 

2  o 
6  o 

3  o 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

MaidenhairFem,i2bs.4  090 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  1  6 
Mignonette...  12  bun.  1  6 
Myosotis.  .doz.  bchs.  2  o 
Parme  Violets, 

French,  per  bun.  1  6 
Dark  „  „  „  10 

Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  o  4 

—  scarlet...  12  sprays  4  o 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  6 
Pyrethrum,  doz.  bchs.  2  o 
Roses,  yellow,  dozen  2  o 

—  mixed...  doz.  bchs.  1  6 

—  Red . doz.  bchs.  2  o 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  o  6 

—  Tea . per  dozen  1  o 

Stephanotis,  dz.  spys.  2  0 
Sweet  Peas,  doz.  bhs.  1  6 
Tuberoses,  per  doz.  03 
Violets,  English 

per  bunch  1  6 


4  o 

3  o 

4  o 

2  6 
2  o 
o  9 
6  o 
1  o 
o 
o 
0 
o 
o 
o 
0 
0 
6 
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H.  LANE  &  SON 

Bet:  to  call  the  attention  of  intending  Planters  to  t'icir  extensive 
Stocks  cf  TREES  and  SHRUBS  for  immediate  ;ffc  t,  extending 
over  150  acres ,  including  the  following. 

EVERGREENS. 

AUCUBAS.  '  BERBERIS,  BOX,  COTONEASTERS, 
HOLLIES  (Green  and Variegnted),  LAURELS,  PORTUGAL 
LAURELS,  MA  HON  I  AS,  GOLDEN  YEWS  (fine  specimens, 
6  ieet  in  diameter),  and  Thousands  of  smaller  Seedling  Varie¬ 
ties.  in  different  shades  of  colour,  variety,  and  form. 

FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 

DEUTZ1AS,  ELDER  (Golden  and  Variegated),  GUELDER 
ROSES,  THORNS  in  variety,  LUBUKNUMS,  LILACS, 
PHILADELPHUS,  RIBES,  SPIR.EAS,  WEIGELAS,  &c. 

DECIDUOUS  TREES. 

MAPLES,  SYCAMORES,  BEECH,  Black  NORWEGIAN 
BIRCH,  CHESTNUTS,  ELMS,  LIMES,  PURPLE-LEAVED 
PLUM,  WEEPING  TREES,  & c 

CONIFERS. 

ABIES  DOUGLASI,  ARAUCARIAS,  CEDRUS  DEODARA 
(splendid  Specimens),  CUPRESSUS,  PICEA  NOBILIS  and 
NORDMANNIANA,  &c.,  PINUS  AUSTK I  AC  A,  &c.,  RETINO- 
SPORAS  in  variety,  THU  I A  LOBBI  and  others,  THU  JOPSIS 
BOREALIS  and  DOLABRATA  (fine  Specimens). 


RHODODENDRONS,  fine  named  sorts,  well  set  with  bloom 

Pontlcum  and  Hybrid  Seedlings,  Azalea  Mollis,  &c. 
FOREST  TREES,  ROSES,  AND  FRUIT  TREES. 


CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

THE  NURSERIES,  BERKMMSTEAD,  HERTS. 

GARDEN. 


S.  SHEPPERSON’S 

SPECIAL  OFFER  of  fine  English  grown  HARDY  BULBS  for 
present  planting  in  the  open  ground  or  for  potting  for  green¬ 
house.  Fine  double  pure  snow  -white  Gardenia  flowered 
Narcissus,  15  for  is.:  50  for  2s.  6d. ;  100  for  4s.  ;  carriage  free. 
Extra  large  doub'e  Snowdrops,  40  for  is.  ;  100  (or  2s. ;  carriage 
free. 

S.  SHEPPERSON, 
FLORIST, 

PROSPECT  LiOTJ.-SLC,  BHlT-iP/ECR. 


DUTCH  FLOWED  BULBS, 

MISCELLANEOUS  BULBOUS  AND 
TUBEROUS  ROOTED  PLANTS. 

The  NEW  CATALOGUE  (Sist  year)  of  these  articles  (No. 
509)  of  E.  H.  KRELAGE  &  SON,  Nurserymen.  Seedsmen,  and 
Florists  to  the  Court,  HAARLEM  (Holland), has  been  published 
and  will  be  sent  Post  Free  and  without  charges  to  all  who  apply 
for  it  bv  prepaid  letter  direct  to 

E.  H.  KRELAGE  &  SON,  Haarlem,  Holland. 


MR.  DODWELL’S  GRAND  CARNATIONS, 

Tlie  Finest  Grown* 

Mr.  Dodwell’s  List  of  Specialities  Now  Ready. 

SEND  STAMP  AND  GET  COPY. 

THE  COTTAGE, 

ST.A.lsriilE-Y-  -R3D.,  OXPOED. 

SPECIAL  CULTURE 

OF 

FRUIT  TREES  &  ROSES. 

A  Large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  &  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits  post  free  3d. 
The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  post  free. 


BULBS,  ROSES,  8c  c. 

FOR  whatever  is  wanted,  mentioned  or 

not  in  these  columns,  please  to  write  immediately  to 
H.  CANNELL  &  SONS,  whose  Seed  and  Nu  sery  Stock 
is  very  complete  and  extensive,  and  where  nearly  everything 
for  the  garden  is  grown  and  supplied  in  large  quantities  in  the 
finest  possible  condition,  at  the  lowest  prices,  consistent  with 
correctness  and  superior  character.  Never  has  there  been  such 
a  complete  Autumn  Catalogue  issued  of  everything  required  for 
the  garden  as  th^  one  we  are  now  sending  post  free.  Neither 
has  there  ever  been  such  a  splendid  stock  of  best  varieties  of 
the  many  families  of  plants  necessary  to  keep  the  garden  in 
the  highest  state  of  perfection  as  we  are  now  soliciting  orders 
for.  Our  climate,  soil,  and  facilities  give  us  and  purchasers 
many  advantages,  and  we  ask  all  to  send  for  a  Catalogue. 


H.  CANNELL  &  SONS, 

SWANLEY,  KENT. 


TO  CHRYSANTHEMUM  EXHIBITORS. 

THE  BE^ErToUP  AND  TUBE 

Is  Strongest,  Simplest,  and  Best  ever  introduced.  Practically 
everlasting.  For  Japanese  Blooms,  9/-  per  doz. ;  Incurved,  8/8. 

Show  Boards,  extra  strong  and  well-finished.  Board  for 
12  blooms,  4/-;  Ditto,  for  6  blooms,  2/9 
Cupboards  for  2,  3,  and  4  boards.  Price  on  application. 
Cash  with  order.  Package  free. 

H.  J.  JONES, 

mr  E  <D  IR,  O  .F  T  SrUBSEE  Y, 

HITHER  GREEN,  LEWISHAM. 

I  RARE  OPPORTUNITY 

to  obtain  a  collection  of  choice 


FERNS  &  SELAGINELLAS 

at  exceedingly  low  prices. 

Special  Autumn  List 

ON  APPLICATION. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

Fern  Nursery,  Sale,  Manchester. 


B: 


THE 

YERY 

BEST 


BULBS 


AT 

LOWEST 
RATES. 

LARGE  &.  VARIED  COLLECTIONS  OF 

I3YACINTHS,  TULIPS, 
CROCUSES,  SNOWDROPS, 
NARCISSI,  LILLIES,  &c. 

All  thoroughly  ripened  and  In  exoellent 
condition  for  planting. 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue,  No.  397. 

POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

Dicksons  Growers  Chester 


THOMAS  RIVERS  8c  SON, 

The  Nurseries,  SA  W  BRIDGE  WORTH ,  Herts. 


TRADE  OFFER  OF  LARGE  PALMS. 

WICETON  has  a  large  Stock  of  the 

.  leading  kinds  ?of  Decorative  PALMS,  from  6ft.  to 
25ft.  high,  fit  for  Conservatory  and  house  decorations 
Drac  -nas,  Bamboos,  and  other  foliage  plants. 

Lowest  Piices  quoted  cu  applicat.on. 

IflT.  ICETON,  Putney. 


FINEST  BULBS  PROCURABLE 

AT  FOLLOWING  PRICES. 

Scilla  Siberica,  6d.  doz.,  3s.  100.  Snowdrops,  double  or  single, 
6tf.  doz.,  3s.  too.  Aconites,  4d.  doz.,  2s.  too.  Freesia  Ref.  Alba, 
is.  6.1 .  doz.,  25  25.  6 d.  Crocus,  Blue,  White  or  Purple,  is.  3 d.  100. 
Spanish  Iris,  mixed,  4 d.  doz.,  2s.  100.  Ixias,  mixed,  6 d.  doz., 
25.  6 d.  100.  Catalogue  post  free,  contains  a  select  list  of 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  &c.  N.B. — All  orders  carriage  free. 

J.  W.  WOODWARD,  Bulb  Importer, 

63,  GRENVILLE  ROAD,  HORNSEY  RISE,  LONDON,  N. 


To  those  about  to  Plant. 


A  Descriptive  Catalogue 

of  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES,  CONIFERS,  EVERGREEN 
and  FLOWERING  SHRUBS.  RHODODENDRONS, 
ORNAMENTAL  and  FOREST  TREES,  CLEMATIS  and 
other  CLIMBING  PLANTS,  in  large  variety,  sent  free  on 
application  to 


0E0.  JACKMAN  &  SON, 

WOKING. 


ESTABLISHED  1810. 


AREA  150  ACRES. 


CUTBUSH’S  MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  65.  per  bushel  (is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package),  or  6 d.  per 
cake  ;  free  by  Parcel  Post,  is. 

None  genuine  unless  in  sealed  pack¬ 
ages,  and  printed  cultural  directions 
enclosed  with  our  signatures  attached. 

New  publication,  “  Mushrooms,  and 
How  to  Grow  Them,”  by  Luke  Ellis, 
should  be  read  by  everyone  interested 
in  the  growth  of  Mushrooms.  Price  6 d., 
free  by  post,  yd. 

’HH'WI.  CUTEUSH  &,  SON, 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants. 

HIGHGATE  NURSERIES,  N.;  &  BARNET,  HERTS 


RYDER  &  SON 

Request  all  who  have  not  received  a 

BXJJLES  CATALOGUE 

from  anyone  to  write  for  theirs. 

IT  WkL  BE  POSTED  FREE  TO  ALL  APPLICANTS. 


RYDER  &  SON, 

Bulb  and  Seed  Merchants,  Florists,  Sc., 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 


3 


CARTERS 

CHOICE  AND  CELEBRATED 

HYACINTHS. 


50 

Choice  Named  Hyacinths  tfj  rt  / 

In  25  sorts,  for  Cultivation  In  pots  II  /  “ 

or  glasses.  Carriage  Free.  \j! 

§9 

Choice  Named  Hyacinths  6 

1  / 

1  / 

In  12  sorts,  for  Cultivation  In  pots  tf 

■  Cha 

or  glasses.  Carriage  Free.  ( 

J/ 

Fine  Named  Hyacinths  ( 

*  / 

12 

In  12  sorts,  for  Cultivation  in  pots  t 
and  glasses.  Carriage  Free.  1 

)/■ 

CARTERS’ ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  containing  a 
beautifully  Coloured  Plate ,  GRATIS  and  POST  FREE 
to  Customers. 

Royal  Seedsmen  by  Sealed  Warrants 

237, 238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


PROPOSED  INTERNATIONAL  FRUIT  SHOW 
IN  LONDON  IN  1892. 

Horticulturists  and  others 

interested  in  the  proposal  to  hold  a  GREAT  INTER¬ 
NA!  IONAL  FRUIT  SHOW  in  London,  in  the  Autumn  of 
next  year,  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  a  PUBLIC  MKFT 

nrTAti5poCA?N0N  STREET  HOTEL,  E.C.,  on  FRIDAY, 
OCTOBER  30th.  ’ 

JAMhIsCWHITEHEADken  “  3  P'm-  by  ALDERMAN  SIR 


Jfor  Index  to  Contents  see  page  122. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man,”— Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  Oct  26th.— Sale  of  Nursery  Slock  at  Messrs.  Isaac 
Matthews  &  Son's  Nursery,  Milton,  Stoke-upon-Trent  Sale 
at  Thomson’s  Nursery,  Wimbledon.  Bulb  Sales  at  Protheroe 
&  Morris'  and  Stevens'  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  27.— Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Meeting  of 
Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  at  12  o'clock.  Bulb  Sale  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  28.— Sale  of  Orchids  at  Messrs.  Seeger  & 
Tropp's,  East  Dulwich.  Bulb  Sales  at  Protheroe  &  Morris' 
and  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Thursday,  Oct.  29.  Bulb  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  and 
Stevens'  Rooms. 

Friday,  Oct.  30. — Meeting  of  Horfculturists  at  the  Cannon 
Street  Hotel  at  3  p.m.,«  proposed  International  Fruit  Show 
Orchid  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 

Saturday,  Oct.  31.— Bulb  Sales  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  and 
Stevens’  Rooms. 


lj%  TjlWllI, 

Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  24/A,  1891. 


^he  Potato  Disease  and  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture. — We  have  heard  the  virtues 
of  the  Boiullic  Bordelaise  praised  so  much  of 
late,  that  it  was  with  very  special  pleasure 
we  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  emi¬ 
nent  Reading  Seed  firm,  Messrs.  Sutton  & 
Sons,  to  visit  their  trial  grounds  and  see 
what  had  been  the  effect  of  a  trial  of  this 
“  fungicide  ”  upon  their  extensive  Potato 
plots.  Whenever  the  Messrs.  Sutton 
undertake  to  do  anything,  they  always  do 
it  well,  and  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit 
last  week,  we  found  ourselves  in  company 
with  some  forty  representatives  of  the 
Press,  not  only  most  hospitably  entertained, 
but  thoughtfully  provided  with  covered 
conveyances  and  other  comforts  on  that 
cold  and  cheerless  afternoon  that  one  could 
not  fail  to  appreciate. 

The  actual  results  of  the  Messrs.  Suttons 
interesting  and  instructive,  as  well  as 
absolutely  impartial,  trial  of  the  French 
Mixture,  we  give  more  fully  in  another 
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column.  Here,  it  is  but  fair  to  the  firm 
to  say,  that  although  they  took  so  much 
trouble  and  incurred  so  great  an  outlay, 
that  the  results  of  the  experiments  might 
be  thoroughly  well  displayed  to  the  visitors, 
teey  have  no  interest  in  the  Mixture, 
and  only  took  up  its  application  at  the 
urgent  request  of  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Government  made  last  spring. 
A  broader,  better,  and  more  conclusive 
trial  of  the  Mixture  could  hardly  have  been 
made  anywhere,  and  yet  in  a  sense  one  less 
conclusive.  We  say  this  advisedly,  be¬ 
cause  after  the  closest  scrutiny  of  the 
tables  of  results  so  admirably  prepared  by 
the  Messrs.  Sutton,  and  of  the  products  as 
presented  to  us  in  the  field,  it  was  imposs¬ 
ible  for  any  one  to  determine  whether  the 
Mixture  was  any  good  or  not. 

In  some  cases  the  products  were  dead 
against  its  application,  in  others  in  its 
favour;  but  its  effects  on  the  stronger 
growers  and  chief  croppers  were  sometimes 
infinitessimal  and  often  harmful.  Whilst 
we  cordially  thank  the  firm  for  their  public 
spirit,  we  regret  that  their  efforts  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  value  or  otherwise  of  this  assumed 
Potato  Disease  Destructor  should  have 
ended  in  the  conclusion  that  it  was  next  to 
worthless. 


m.EW  Varieties  of  Potatos. — It  has 
^  often  been  said  that  we  have  already 
too  many  Potatos.  No  fact,  has,  however, 
during  the  last  ten  years  been  made  more 
evident  than  this,  that  our  present  great 
wealth  of  sound  eating  tubers  is  more  due 
to  the  regular  production  of  robust,  disease 
resisting  varieties,  than  to  disease  pallia¬ 
tives  or  any  other  cause.  But  we  still 
have  numerous  good  varieties  which  do 
take  the  disease  much  too  freely,  and  it  is 
desirable  that  all  of  these  should  if  possible 
be  eliminated  from  our  gardens. 

We  shall,  perhaps,  never  get  a  race  of 
first  early  varieties  which  will  have  full 
disease  resisting  powers  such  as  is  the 
great  characteristic  of  Magnum  Bonum 
and  many  of  its  progeny.  Still  they  are 
well  worth  trying  for.  -  Still  further  should 
we  seek  to  maintain  and  extend  our  exist¬ 
ing  disease  resisting  sorts,  and  that  can 
only  be  done  by  continuing  to  raise  varie¬ 
ties  which  are  robust  and  hardy.  A  few 
days  since  we  saw  lying  on  the  ground, 
soon  after  being  dug,  at  the  Messrs. 
Sutton’s  trial  ground,  some  300  seedling 
varieties,  the  bulk  of  them  so  good  that 
the  work  of  selecting  the  very  best  must  be 
one  of  exceeding  difficulty,  and  can 
only  be  satisfactorily  accomplished  after 
some  four  or  five  years  of  patient  trial  in 
several  different  places. 

The  last  thing  in  the  world  to  pay 
perhaps  is  raising  and  testing  seedling 
Potatos,  therefore  some  credit  is  due  to 
those  who,  like  Messrs.  Sutton,  perform 
this  work  so  well  and  bear  all  burthens. 
From  those  300  seedling  varieties — which 
includes  a  direct  cross  between  Solanum 
Maglia  and  a  cultivated  variety — will  come 
some  half  dozen  specially  selected  sorts 
which  may  make  a  name  in  Potato 
history.  Possibly  many  other  seed  firms 
or  raisers  are  doing  the  same  thing,  so 
that  with  so  much  of  public  spirit  abound¬ 
ing,  we  have  no  fear  that  our  Potatos  will 
wear  out,  but  on  the  contrary  rather  look 
for  further  development  of  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  kind. 

/Actober  Chrysanthemums. —  The  collec¬ 
tions  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms  ex¬ 
hibited  last  week,  before  the  Floral 
Committee  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  at  the  Westminster  Aquarium, 
showed  very  conclusively  that  a  race  of 
October  varieties  is  fast  being  produced, 


and  that  these  will  equal  in  size  and  quality 
the  best  flowers  produced  in  November. 
That  the  National  Society  will  soon  have 
to  consider  the  holding  of  a  special  October 
Exhibition  is  evident.  We  see  the  early 
autumn  blooms  well  represented  in 
September,  and  do  not  wish  to  have  them 
in  any  way  depreciated.  Their  value  every 
year  becomes  more  and  more  apparent. 

That  this  early  blooming  section  will 
ever  equal  in  size  the  best  late  sorts  is 
improbable,  but  so  far  as  October  is 
concerned,  we  practically  find  a  race  of 
the  winter  blooming  section,  yet  some  few 
weeks  earlier.  To  have  their  best  blooms 
we  must  take  them  early,  as  late  ones  only 
result  in  the  production  of  inferior  flowers. 
Should  the  Exhibitions  of  the  Royal 
Aquarium  Company  be  continued  through 
future  years,  nothing  could  be  easier  than 
for  the  National  Society  to  devote  a 
portion  of  its  income  to  the  encouragement 
of  October  flowers.  That  would  be  better 
than  establishing  a  special  show  at  the 
finish,  but  all  who  comprehend  the  real 
nature  of  the  future  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
must  recognise  the  fact  that  in  a  few  years 
we  shall  have  scores  of  fine  October 
bloomers  in  commerce,  mostly  Japanese  of 
course,  but  none  the  worse  for  that. 

After  all  we  think  Chrysanthemums  are 
much  more  attractive  and  beautiful  in 
October  than  in  December.  In  the  former 
case  we  see  the  finest  and  freshest  flowers  ; 
in  the  latter  we  have  to  be  content  with 
the  tailings.  Clearly  an  October  show  of 
Chrysanthemums  will  soon  have  to  be 
established. 


Mr.  Alfred  Dickson. — We  are  glad  to  hear  that  Mr. 
Alfred  Dickson,  of  Chester,  whose  illness  has  evoked 
general  sympathy  and  concern,  is  a  little  stronger  ; 
-but  his  condition  still  gives  rise  to  great  anxiety. 

Proposed  International  Fruit  Show  in  London. — We 
are  requested  to  announce  that  a  public  meeting, 
which  all  horticulturists  are  invited  to  attend,  will  be 
held  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  on  Friday,  October 
30th,  at  3  p.m.,  to  consider  the  desirability  of  hold¬ 
ing  a  great  International  Fruit  Show  in  London,  in 
the  autumn  of  next  year.  The  chair  will  be  taken 
by  Alderman  Sir  J  ames  Whitehead. 

Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  for  the  last  five  years  gar¬ 
dener  to  the  Honble.  G.  T.  Kenyon,  M.P.,  Llanerch 
pauna,  Ellesmere,  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  to 
W.  F.  Gordon,  Esq.,  St.  Chads,  Lichfield. 

The  Cirencester  Chrysanthemum  Society  has  issued 
a  capital  schedule  for  its  first  exhibition,  which  is 
announced  to  be  held  on  November  nth  and  12th. 
There  are  a  few  open  classes,  but  the  majority  are 
confined  to  a  ten  mile  radius  of  Cirencester. 

An  American  Agave  in  flower. — We  learn  from  a 
Yorkshire  correspondent  that  there  is  now  in  bloom 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  variegated  American  Agave 
in  the  gardens  at  Heslington  Hall,  the  seat  of  the 
Hon.  R.  Bateson  Yarborough.  The  roof  of  the 
conservatory  has  had  to  be  made  higher  to  accom¬ 
modate  it,  the  great  spike  having  attained  the  height 
of  19  ft.  There  are  some  twenty  side  growths  carry¬ 
ing  large  bunches  of  its  greenish-yellow  flowers, 
which  number  about  1,500  in  all.  It  has  a  fine, 
majestic  appearance. 

Bignonia  radicans  grandiflora. — In  some  nurseries 
there  is  a  great  demand  for  this  plant.  We  were  in 
one  a  short  time  since  where  some  one  thousand 
plants  are  propagated  yearly,  and  a  considerable 
number  more  could  be  disposed  of  could  they  be  ob¬ 
tained.  It  is  propagated  by  eyes  in  the  same  way 
as  vines,  and  one  year  ripened  wood  furnishes  capital 
eyes  for  propagating  purposes.  They  are  placed  in 
bottom  heat  and  soon  break  into  growth,  and  when 
only  12  in.  to  15  in.  in  height  they  set  for  blossom. 
The  plants  are  generally  sold  in  pots  after  they  have 
had  one  shift,  and  become  well  established.  This 
climber  is  nearly  hardy,  and  well  deserves  a  place  in 
every  greenhouse. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next  meeting  of 
the  Fruit,  Floral  and  Orchid  Committees  will  beheld 


in  the  Drill  Hall,  on  Tuesday,  October  27th,  when 
there  will  be  the  usual  display  of  new  and  rare  plants, 
&c.,  besides  which  special  prizes  are  offered  in  the 
Schedule  for  cooking  and  dessert  Apples  and  Pears, 
as  well  as  for  varieties  of  Grapes.  Intending  com¬ 
petitors  should  at  once  communicate  as  to  the  nature 
of  their  exhibits  with  Mr.  Barron,  Superintendent 
R.H.S.  Gardens,  Chiswick.  In  the  afternoon  at 
three  o’clock  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch  will  read  a  paper  on 
"  Autumn  Tints,"  and  specimens  of  trees,  shrubs,  or 
other  plants  indicating  the  season  will  be  welcome  as 
illustrations. 

New  Market  for  Kew. — For  some  years  past  it  has 
been  obvious  that  a  market  place  for  the  sale  of  fruits, 
flowers  and  vegetables,  was  necessary  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Kew  Bridge.  Tuesday,  Thursday  and 
Saturday  are  the  market  mornings  for  Covent 
Garden,  and  on  those  occasions  not  a  vehicle  with 
market  produce  would  be  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Kew 
Bridge  ;  but  on  the  other  three  week  days  the  large 
available  area  of  the  roadway  is  simply  crowded  with 
carts,  vans  and  vehicles  of  all  descriptions  loaded 
with  market  produce.  To  meet  this  public  demand 
the  committee  of  the  Brentford  Local  Board,  ever 
since  June,  1890,  have  been  assiduously  engaged  in 
negotiating  with  the  Messrs,  de  Rothschild,  who  own 
the  land  at  Kew  Bridge,  to  purchase  a  portion  fcr 
establishing  a  market  opposite  Stile  Hall.  Until 
recently  no  satisfactory  arrangement  had  been  pos¬ 
sible,  owing  to  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  vendors 
to  safeguard  their  own  interests,  and  who  had  no 
desire  to  sell  the  land.  Those  conditions  having  at 
last  been  withdrawn,  with  the  sole  object  of  benefit¬ 
ing  the  surrounding  district,  a  piece  of  land,  close 
upon  2J  acres,  had  been  purchased  for  the  sum  of 
^3,359  7s.  6d.  Upon  this  piece  of  ground  therefore 
a  public  market  will  be  established,  with  suitable 
shops,  stalls,  &c. — the  only  condition  imposed  being 
that  the  market  shall  so  be  conducted  as  not  to 
become  a  nuisance  to  the  vendors  or  their  adjoining 
property. 

Late  Raspberries. — It  is  seldom  we  hear  of  benefi¬ 
cial  effects  to  plants  or  their  owners  through  the 
results  of  frost.  Something  of  that  nature  has,  how¬ 
ever,  happened  at  Milgate  Park  Gardens,  Maidstone, 
where  the  Raspberry  canes  were  killed  by  frost  last 
winter.  Mr.  C.  Marchant,  the  gardener,  sent  us 
some  fruiting  sprays  the  other  day  bearing  perfectly 
ripe  fruits  of  moderate  size,  but  in  good  condition. 
There  is,  of  course,  nothing  absolutely  new  in  the 
production  of  Raspberries  in  October,  but  it  is 
another  illustration  besides  that  systematically 
practised  by  gardeners,  of  how  they  may  be  obtained. 
Gardeners  cut  down  the  canes  within  a  foot  of  the 
ground  in  spring,  and  the  shoots  produced  ripen  and 
then  push  the  flower  buds,  which  would  otherwise 
have  remained  dormant,  during  the  winter.  The 
canes  in  the  case  under  notice  were  cut  down  by 
frost,  and  the  after  results  were  similar  to  that  arti¬ 
ficially  produced. 

The  French  Horticultural  Society  of  London. — About 
three  years  ago  a  society  was  founded,  under  the 
above  title,  for  the  benefit  of  French  and  other  con¬ 
tinental  gardeners  in  London.  The  first  bulletin  of 
the  Society,  for  1889  and  1890,  is  now  before  us  in 
French,  and  from  it  we  learn  the  objects  of  the  In¬ 
stitution.  We  may  compare  the  same  to  a  mutual 
improvement  association  as  understood  amongst  us, 
seeing  that  the  members  meet  at  27,  Gerrard  Street, 
W.C.,  on  fixed  dates,  to  increase  their  knowledge  by 
reciprocal  communications  on  technical  subjects  by 
the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers,  &c.  But  the 
Society  does  more,  in  assisting  young  gardeners  who 
come  over  to  England  to  increase  their  knowledge 
on  horticultural  subjects,  by  finding  temporary  situ¬ 
ations  as  far  as  possible  for  them,  and  also  to  procure 
for  English  gardeners  similar  situations  in  French 
nurseries.  Another  object  is  to  furnish  to  its  mem¬ 
bers,  as  well  as  to  horticultural  societies  correspond¬ 
ing  with  them,  all  information  they  want  upon 
horticultural  topics  in  England.  A  fourth  object  is 
to  affirm  and  increase,  by  more  and  more  frequent 
reports,  the  excellent  relations  already  existing  in  the 
horticultural  world  both  in  France  and  in  England. 
The  Society,  further,  includes  four  classes  of  mem¬ 
bers,  namely,  honorary,  honorary  life,  titulary,  and 
corresponding.  Amongst  other  papers  which  have 
been  read  at  the  meetings  we  notice  Hybridisation 
and  fertilisation  of  Ferns,  Culture  of  Freesias,  Report 
upon  the  Nepenthes,  Hippiastrums  :  their  hybridisa¬ 
tion  and  fertilisation,  Nitrogen,  Stove.  Aquatics,  &c. 
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Fruit  Hotes. 


Mrs.  Pince’s  Black  Muscat  Grape. 

Allow  me  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  opprobrious 
observations  periodically  levelled  at  Mrs.  Pince's 
Black  Muscat  Grape  by  a  writer  in  one  of  your  con¬ 
temporaries.  The  said  writer  may  be,  and  I  believe 
is,  sincere  in  all  he  says  on  this  subject — but  it  was 
sincere  bigotry  of  this  type  that  declared  that  the 
earth  was  flat.  Apparently  no  allowance  is  made  for 
the  fact  that  there  are  gardeners  and  gardeners ;  and, 
to  quote  the  contents  in  the  abstract  of  a  note  from 
my  friend  Dr.  Woodman,  "  It  is  too  bad  for  those 
who  fail  to  succeed  with  Mrs.  Pince’s  Black  Muscat, 
to  run  it  down.  We  know  it  to  be  a  heavy  cropper, 
and  a  sort  that  will  keep  longer  than  others ;  more¬ 
over  it  is  a  Grape  that 
has  such  a  flavour  and 
consistency  that  it  is  worth 
eating ,  which  cannot  be 
said  of  some  of  the  late 
sorts.” 

Most  folks  know  that 
this  high-class  variety  is 
an  English  raised  Grape, 
for  about  a  year  ago  I 
wrote  its  history  ( vide  Gar¬ 
dening  World,  vol.  vii., 
p. "36),  which  I  will  sum  up 
briefly:— In  1859  a  bunch 
of  the  old  Muscatel  was 
given  to  Mr.  Pince  by  the 
gardener  at  Pitt,  Chud- 
leigh,  and  two  stones  or 
seeds  were  found  in  the 
fruit  by  Mrs.  Pince,  which 
were  perfectly  round,  and 
different  from  the  others. 

These  were  sown  at  the 
Exeter  Nursery,  and  from 
them  sprang  awhite  Grape 
and  a  black  Grape,  the 
latter  being  the  one  under 
notice,  and  to  which  was 
awarded  a  First-class  Cer¬ 
tificate  by  the  Fruit  Com¬ 
mittee  at  South  Kensing¬ 
ton  in  1863.  The  mother- 
plant  was  therefore  the 
old  Muscatel  which  grew 
in  the  vinery  at  Pitt,  be¬ 
tween  a  Black  Prince  and 
A  Black  Frontignan.  It 
was  naturally  fertilized, 
and  probably  by  the  pol¬ 
len  of  the  Black  Prince,  as 
the  bunches  of  Mrs  Pince's 
Black  Muscat  have  a  stri¬ 
king  resemblance  to  those 
of  that  kind,  the  most  per¬ 
fect  coming  from  the  older 
vines  —  a  circumstance 
which,  perhaps,  explains 
away  the  sport  theory, 
now  set  afloat  by  Mr.  Ig- 
gulden  ;  at  any  rate  of  the 
existence  of  a  sport  I  never 
heard  before,  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  rather  problemati¬ 
cal,  because  Mrs.  Pince’s 
Black  Muscat  is  not  in 
need  of  any  improve¬ 
ment.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  correct  cultivation. 

There  are  many  gardeners  who  grow  Mrs.  Pince’s 
Black  Muscat  successfully,  and  all  the  leading  nur¬ 
serymen  throughout  the  land  still  offer  it,  so  how 
can  it  be  said  that  it  is  fast  going  out  of  cultivation  ? 
On  the  contrary,  my  belief  is,  now  that  its  culture  is 
freely  ventilated,  there  will  be  more  successful  growers 
than  heretofore. 

'  The  best  results  are  obtainable  when  the  treat¬ 
ment  is  similar  to  that  usually  given  to  the  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  and  I  have  seen  splendid  work  when 
a.whole  bouse  or  compartment  has  been  given  up 
entirely  to  Mrs.  Pince.  Artificial  fecundation  is  also 
necessary ,  limiting  the  number  of  bunches  and  ber¬ 
ries,  and  these,  if  ripened  by  October,  will  keep  from 
damp  or  shrivelling  for  several  months. 

Last  season  the  veteran  gardener  at  Eridge  Castle, 
kindly  gave  his  views  and  experience  of  Mrs.  Pince 
in  most  eulogistic  terms,  saying  that  he  had  just 


tested  its  flavour  against  all  the  kinds  grown  at 
Eridge,  and  the  ladies  preferred  Mrs.  Pince.  He 
recommends  heat  at  setting  time,  and  that  the  shoots 
should  be  allowed  to  run  more  freely  than  is  usual. 
He  condemns  overcropping,  considering  this  the 
cause  of  failure  in  colouring.  And  no  doubt  he  is 
right.  He  further  remarks  that  Lady  Downes  was 
growing  in  the  same  house,  but  his  intention  was  to 
fill  the  whole  house  with  Mrs.  Pince.  I  can  pause 
here. — W.  Napper,  Chelsea. 

Yellow  Tomatos. 

In  the  past  history  of  Tomato  culture,  the  red  varie¬ 
ties  have  undoubtedly  been  more  extensively  grown 
than  the  yellow  ones.  Now,  however,  that  the  latter 
are  considered  by  some  to  have  superior  dessert 
qualities,  there  is  a  likelihood  of  these  coming  to  the 
front  for  that  purpose.  So  far  as  appearance  is  con¬ 


The 


Rockery  at  Lamport  Hall. — The  Quarrymen  on  Strike  ! 
(See  page  116.) 


cerned,  a  mixture  of  the  two  varieties  is  very  effective 
when  set  up  on  a  dish,  or  in  contrast  to  each  other 
separately.  Our  first  trial  of  yellow  Tomatos  was 
made  this  year,  the  variety  grown  being  Sutton’s 
Golden  Queen.  The  plants  were  restricted  to  pot 
culture,  and  only  moderately  rich  soil  used  in  grow¬ 
ing  them.  When  the  fruits  began  to  swell,  I  applied  a 
slight  mixture  of  Thomson’s  Vine  and  Plant  Manure 
to  the  soil,  and  with  the  usual  routine  management 
the  result  has  been  a  grand  crop  of  fruit,  of  good  size 
and  highly  spoken  of  for  their  quality,  which  was 
thought  superior  to  Red  Perfection  of  the  same 
raisers. — D.  M Ayrshire. 


Dahlias. — There  is  no  necessity  for  lifting  the 
roots  until  frost  blackens  the  stems  and  destroys  the 
flowers,  but  all  should  be  in  readines  forgetting  them 
into  safe  quarters  whenever  that  event  happens. 
Should  the  autumn  remain  open  many  kinds  would 
remain  gay  till  the  end  of  the  month. 


WHAT  IS  A  HARDY 

PERENNIAL  ? 

This  question  has  often  been  asked  and  answered 
in  various  ways,  but  it  is  evident,  by  the  action  of  the 
judges  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  at  Chiswick,  that  we  are  yet  a  long 
way  from  an  unanimous  decision  upon  the  point. 
Botanically,  a  perennial  is  described  as  a  plant  of 
more  than  two  years'  duration.  This  would,  of 
course,  include  trees  and  shrubs  as  well  as  herbaceous 
plants.  One  exhibitor  was  disqualified  for  having 
a  bunch  of  Lilium  auratum  in  his  stand,  and  another 
(the  chairman  of  the  Floral  Committee,  of  all 
men)  for  having  a  bunch  of  flowers  of  Colchicum 
variegatum,  both  plants  being  strictly  herbaceous, 
perennial,  and°hardy.  On  the  labels  attached  to 

the  plants  in  question,  a 
statement  was  made  that 
they  were  "not  hardy  per¬ 
ennials  in  agarden  sense.” 
A  bunch  of  Pentstemons 
in  a  third  exhibit  was 
passed  over  without  any 
comment.  Now, every  gar¬ 
dener  knows  that  Pentste¬ 
mons  are  very  far  from 
being  hardy  even  in  the 
south  of  England,  that  is, 
when  we  refer  to  the  gar¬ 
den  varieties  of  P.  Hart- 
wegi  (P.  gentianoides), 
which  are  more  tender 
than  the  unimproved  wild 
form.  What  a  hardy  per¬ 
ennial  might  be  "  in  agar¬ 
den  sense  ”  has  never 
been  properly  defined, 
and  until  that  is  done 
and  practised  by  some 
authoritative  body,  mis¬ 
takes  will  continue  to 
be  made  by  the  smaller 
local  societies.  Individual 
opinion  differs  greatly  up¬ 
on  the  point,  and  different 
societies  look  upon  the 
matter  in  very  different 
lights.  Naturally  enough, 
they  look  to  the  larger  and. 
more  authoritative  socie¬ 
ties  for  guidance  in  cases 
of  this  kind, and  the  matter, 
should  certainly  be  settled 
upon  a  broad  basis.  There 
is  no  general  understand¬ 
ing  amongst  gardeners 
even  in  this  country  as  to 
what  should  or  should  not 
be  considered  a  hardy  per¬ 
ennial,  consequently  such 
a  definition  as  “  hardy 
perennials  in  the  garden 
sense”  falls  to  the  ground. 

Some  gardeners  would, 
and  do  actually  include 
shrubs  amongst  hardyper- 
ennials,  and  when  a  sche¬ 
dule  is  so  worded  they  are 
perfectly  correct  in  doing 
so,  whetherthe  plants  are 
herbaceous  or  shrubby. 
Judges  should  also  stand 
by  the  wording  offthe  schedule,  whether  the  exhibits 
correspond  with  what  they  expected  or  not.  An  old 
judge  recently  read  the  rule  very  plainly  when  he  said 
that  everything  which  is  not  actually  forbidden  by  the 
schedule,  should  be  admitted  in  an  exhibit.  If  the 
words  "  hardy  perennials  ”  are  used,  the  definition  is 
so  wide  that  anything  excepting  annuals  and  biennials 
should  pass  muster  as  long  as  the  subjects  are  hardy. 
The  word  hardy  can  only  apply  to  given  districts  for 
certain  plants,  because  the  hardiness  of  different 
subjects  is  only  a  thing  of  degrees,  and  many  things 
which  are  perfectly  hardy  in  Cornwall  or  Kent, 
might  not  be  so  in  Northumberland  or  Inverness. 

Then  again,  if  the  framers  of  schedules  use  such 
a  wide  definition  as  "  hardy  perennials,”  and  wish 
at  the  same  time  to  limit  its  application  to  a  narrow 
but  undefined  group  or  class  of  plants,  a  great  deal 
of  circumlocution  must  be  used  in  the  wording  of 
the  schedule  which  might  well  be  avoided.  On  the 
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other  hand,  when  certain  things  are  left  to  be  under¬ 
stood  by  the  general  public,  there  is  always  a  certain 
amount  of  vagueness  about  what  is  really  meant, 
and  disappointed  exhibitors  are  to  be  commiserated 
rather  than  blamed  if  they  express  their  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  openly  at  such  a  state  of  matters.  The  terms 
“  hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  exclusive  of  bulbous 
and  tuberous  plants,”  would  confine  the  selection 
within  sufficiently  narrow  limits.  Even  then  the 
subjects  included  would  differ  widely  in  habit,  ap¬ 
pearance  and  value,  but  that  is  always  a  matter  to 
be  legitimately  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  judges, 
and  the  good  sense  of  the  exhibitors,  who  are  always 
keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of  showing  the  most 
effective  and  ornamental  kinds. — F. 


THE  ORCHID  NURSERY, 

EAST  DULWICH. 

We  occasionally  hear  of  large  pieces  of  Cattleyas 
which  get  imported  to  this  country  on  the  tree  stems 
which  bore  them  in  their  native  wilds,  but  they 
rarely  arrive  in  good  condition.  A  huge  piece  of 
Cattleya  Mossiae  has,  however,  been  imported  by 
Messrs.  Seeger  &  Tropp,  Lordship  Lane,  East  Dul¬ 
wich,  in  such  fine  condition  as  to  give  one  the  im¬ 
pression  that  it  had  been  in  this  country  for  some 
months,  whereas  it  had  only  arrived  about  fourteen 
days  when  we  saw  it  last  week.  The  piece  consists 
at  least  of  tv’O  plants,  one  having  dark,  and  the  other 
white  flowers,  the  latter  being  probably  the  variety, 
C.  M.  Reineckeana,  and  the  former  C.  M. 
imperalis.  The  portion  of  the  tree  bearing 
it  consists  of  three  large  forks  with  twenty-five 
secondary  divisions,  and  all  are  held  together  by  the 
interlacing  roots  of  the  Cattleya,  which  are  still  in 
fine  condition.  The  logs  and  the  Cattleya  together 
now  weigh  1,300  pounds,  the  wood  having  dried  con¬ 
siderably  on  the  journey  home,  and  the  whole 
measures  nearly  five  yards  in  circumference.  There 
is  every  prospect  of  the  piece  succeeding  as  it  did  in 
its  native  wilds  or  even  better. 

On  the  central  staging  of  the  house  and  surround¬ 
ing  the  main  feature  are  flowering  pieces  of  other 
Orchids,  including  some  pretty  forms  of  Onci- 
dium  crispum  and  O.  prsetextum,  the  shining  brown 
and  yellow  colours  of  which  are  distinct  and  well 
defined.  O.  ornithorhynchium,  a  quaint  old  species, 
is  also  in  season.  Amongst  Miltonias  we  noted  M. 
Candida  and  M.  spectabilis  Moreliana,  and  nestling 
amongst  them  a  piece  of  the  rare,  curious  and  beauti¬ 
ful  Phalaenopsis  Lowii.  The  marked  spotting  and 
the  pale  purple  lip  of  Epidendrum  prismatocarpum 
render  it  highly  ornamental,  especially  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  curious  Iris-like  E.  equitans.  Thebrush 
of  white  hairs  on  the  lip  of  Dendrobium  bigibbum, 
gives  the  species  a  characteristic  appearance.  The 
beautiful  soft  colours  of  Cattleya  Loddigesii  should 
induce  growers  to  cultivate  it  on  a  more  extensive 
scale  than  has  yet  been  done.  A  huge  piece  of 
Coelogyne  Massangeana  in  bloom  would  make  a  fine 
specimen  to  suspend  in  some  prominent  position  over 
the  pathway  of  a  house.  At  one  end  of  the  same 
building  and  on  a  broad  shelf  near  the  glass,  is  a  fine 
bank  of  Vandas  grown  cool,  yet  in  robust  health 
with  leaves  down  to  the  pots.  Some  plants  of  V. 
tricolor  were  in  bloom  close  by.  Amongst  Cypripe- 
diums  here  wre  noted  a  rich  dark  form  of  C.  Harrisia- 
num,  and  another  of  C.  H.  vivicans  with  paler 
flowers. 

In  another  house  close  by'are  some  healthy  pieces  of 
Oncidium  pumilum  which  a  few  years  ago  was  con¬ 
sidered  rare.  It  is  a  pet.plant  for  growing  in  small 
pots  placed  in  prominent  positions  under  the  eye. 
Near  it  is  a  fine  importation  of  Odontoglossum  has- 
tilabium,  to  be  sold  at  Messrs.  Seeger  &  Tropp'ssale 
on  the  28th  inst.  The  pseudobulbs  measure  5  in.  to 
7  in.  in  length  and  in.  to  3  in.  across  near  the 
base.  There  are  several  pieces  of  the  rare  Vanda 
Stangeana  in  the  same  house,  one  huge  piece  con¬ 
sisting  of  fourteen  shoots  or  branches.  Several  of 
the  numerous  hybrid  Cypripediums  are  in  flower, 
including  C.  porphyreum,  C.  calurum,  C.  Kerchov- 
eanum  and  others.  The  last  named  is  a  neat  and 
charming  hybrid  between  C,  Spicerianum  and 
C.  Dauthieri,  marked  with  dark  purple  on  the  base 
and  midrib  of  the  upper  sepal  on  a  white  ground 
and  beautifully  spotted  petals.  Several  of  the 
choicest  species  of  Anoectochilus  may  also  be  seen. 
Angraecum  pellucidum  has  nine  racemes  6  in.  to 
14  in.  long,  of  uniform  pale  buff  and  almost  pellucid 
flowers  which  in  the  aggregate  are  certainly  pretty. 


The  plant  has  ample  foliage,  and  is  suspended  so  as 
to  show  off  the  flowers  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  Masdevallia  house  is  a  multum  in  parvo  in  itself, 
the  collection  of  Masdevallias  being  very  ex¬ 
tensive,  with  various  allied  genera  such  as  Stelis, 
Pleurothallis  and  Restrepia.  The  curious  little 
M.  ochthodes  is  never  out  of  bloom,  and  the 
singular  M.  gibberosa  is  hardly  less  continuous  ; 
the  flowers  of  both  are  resupinate,  or  turned  upside 
down.  More  attractive  to  most  cultivators  are 
M.  chimsera  Backhouseana,  with  richly  spotted 
flowers  densely  covered  with  long,  pale  yellow  hairs, 
and  M.  Backhouseana  bella  with  smaller  flowers, 
shorter  hairs  and  a  different  lip.  The  fiery  crimson 
flowers  flushed  with  violet  of  M.  amabilis  are  al¬ 
ways  interesting,  and  contrast  strongly  with  those  of 
M.  maculata,  having  long,  narrow,  yellow  sepals,  the 
lateral  ones  being  suffused  with  purple  at  the  base. 
M.  erythrochaete  is  of  the  same  type  as  M.  chimaera, 
but  has  smaller  and  more  numerous  flowers  differing 
considerably  in  detail.  Interesting  is  the  pretty 
yellow  flowered  M.  myriostigma  marked  with 
numerous  minute  brown  spots.  The  collection 
could  not  be  complete  without  some  of  the  windowed 
Masdevallias,  such  as  M.  Dayana,  M.  fenestralis 
and  others  of  that  type,  which  botanists  now  rele¬ 
gate  to  a  different  genus,  namely,  Cryptophoranthus. 
Several  of  those  species  may  be  seen  here.  There 
are  also  numerous  unflowered  pieces  which  have  not 
yet  been  determined  as  to  what  they  are,  and  all 
look  healthy  and  happy. 


The  plants  and  flowers  mentioned  below  were 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  on  the  14th  inst., 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Autumn  Fruit  Show.  The 
Chrysanthemums  were  shown  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Floral  Committee  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society.  A  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded  in 
each  case. 

Begonia  Laing’s  Picotee. — The  flowers  of  this 
tuberous  variety  are  of  large  size,  perfectly  double, 
and  the  sepals  are  all  arranged  round  a  single  centre. 
The  ground  colour  of  the  broad,  flat  sepals  is  white 
suffused  with  a  soft  salmony  pink,  deepening  towards 
the  edge  which  is  of  a  warm  rose,  and  the  flower  as 
a  whole  is  not  inaptly  compared  to  a  Picotee.  The 
edges  are  slightly  crisped.  The  leaves  are  of  medium 
size  and  deep  green.  The  variety  is  a  very  choice  one. 

Begonia  Mrs.  R.  Dean. — The  leaves  and  habit 
of  this  plant  is  similar  to  that  of  the  last  named,  and 
the  flowers  are  also  similar  in  form  and  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  sepals  round  a  single  centre,  but  the 
latter  are  more  decidedly  wavy  at  the  margin  and  the 
colour  altogether  different.  The  sepals  are  of  a  deep 
salmon-rose,  flushed  with  scarlet.  Double  flowers 
having  one  centre  only  show  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  old  densely  crowded  types,  often  made  up 
of  several  centres.  Both  were  shown  by  Messrs.  J. 
Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 

Shortia  galacifolia, — This  North  American 
plant  is  beautiful  not  only  when  in  bloom  in  spring, 
but  also  in  autumn  when  the  leathery,  heart-shaped, 
crenate  leaves  assume  a  deep  bronzy  red  tint.  The 
award  was  evidently  made  for  this  reason  alone. 
Mr.  M.  Pritchard,  Southbourne,  Christchurch, 
Hants,  was  the  exhibitor. 

Chrysanthemum  Vouve  Cliquot. — The  flowers 
of  this  variety  are  of  a  good  average  size  for  a  Pom¬ 
pon,  and  of  an  orange-buff  when  they  first  expand, 
but  fade  ultimately  almost  to  a  clear  yellow.  Flowers 
which  change  in  this  way  last  a  long  time  in  perfect 
condition.  The  florets  are  slightly  recurved.  It  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  R.  Owen,  Maidenhead,  and  also  by 
Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Lilford  Nursery,  Camberwell. 

Chrysanthemum  Souvenir  de  Louis  Ferie. — In 
this  we  have  another  Pompon  of  good  average  size, 
with  compactly  arranged  orange-amber  florets,  tipped 
with  yellow  and  fimbriated.  It  w’as  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Norman  Davis. 

Chrysanthemum  Bouquet  des  Dames. — The 
heads  of  this  Japanese  variety  are  of  a  large  size, 
very  deep,  dense,  quite  full  to  the  centre  and  pure 
white.  The  florets  are  recurved  and  flat  except  at 
the  tip  which  is  concave  after  the  style  of  Criterion 
and  others.  Some  fine  heads  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Peter  Blair,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland, 
Trentham,  Stoke-upon-Trent. 

Chrysanthemum  Wm.  Thicker. —The  florets  of 
this  Japanese  sort  are  recurved,  and  variously  inter¬ 
laced  amongst  one  another,  deep  purple  at  the  base, 


and  lilac  towards  the  tips  suffused  with  white.  The 
head  as  a  whole  is  also  large  and  quite  full  in  the 
centre.  Some  blooms  of  it  were  shown  by  Mr.  E. 
Rowbottom,  gardener  to  H.  R.  Williams,  Esq.,  The 
Priory,  Hornsey. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  E.  Beckett.— The  florets 
in  this  case  are  recurved,  more  or  less  twisted,  pure 
white  and  often  lobed  at  the  apex.  The  heads  are 
also  of  large  size  and  suitable  for  exhibition  purposes. 

Chrysanthemum  Edwin  Beckett. — Like  the  last 
this  is  a  Japanese  variety,  with  deep  golden-yellow 
flower  heads  similar  to  those  of  Sunflower,  but  of 
greater  depth.  The  variety  is  also  said  to  have  the 
habit  of  Avalanche.  The  centre  is  quite  full  and  the 
florets  are  sometimes  a  little  interlaced.  Both  this 
and  the  last  named  were  seedlings  raised  by  Mr. 
Norman  Davis,  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  Beckett,  Els- 
tree,  Herts,  who  had  them  on  trial. 

Chrysanthemum  Mons.  R.  Bahuant. — For  some 
time  past  this  new  incurved  sort  has  been  looked  upon 
as  a  variety  of  some  promise,  and  now  that  it  has 
been  flowered  in  good  form,  it  seems  to  justify  all 
expectations.  The  heads  are  of  large  size  with  very 
broad  florets  of  a  deep  carmine  on  the  upper  surface, 
and  cerise  on  the  reverse  ;  of  course  only  the  latter 
surface  is  seen  when  in  proper  form.  A  little  more 
dressing  would  have  improved  it  greatly  from  a 
florist’s  point  of  view.  Some  blooms  were  exhibited 
by  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith,  Shirley,  Croydon. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 

NOTES. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  season  the  Chrysanthemums 
at  Devonhurst,  Chiswick,  bade  fair  to  be  dwarfer 
than  usual,  but  with  the  accession  of  longer  nights 
and  mild  damp  weather  the  stems  ran  up  to  their 
accustomed  height.  The  flower  heads  are  even  larger 
than  on  several  previous  occasions,  but  what  they 
may  ultimately  be  remains  to  be  seen,  for  as  might 
be  expected  only  the  earlier  flowering  of  the  Japanese 
kinds  are  yet  in  bloom.  Etoile  de  Lyon  maintains 
its  reputation  for  size,  and  already  the  heads  measure 
10  ins.  across  ;  some  are  light,  and  others  dark,  even 
on  the  same  plant.  Similar  to  this,  but  paler  and 
scarcely  so  fine,  is  Condor.  Amongst  the  new-er 
kinds  W.  H.  Lincoln,  a  bright  yellow  Japanese  sort, 
bids  fair  to  be  a  healthy  and  vigorous  grower, 
although  dwarf.  The  stature  of  a  new  kind  named 
C.  B.  Green,  and  said  to  be  an  incurved  form  of 
Cullingfordi,  is  notably  low,  and  less  than  that  of 
the  parent.  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy  gives  promise  of 
returning  vigour  after  the  severe  propagation  to 
which  it  had  been  subjected  when  first  introduced. 
The  bronzy-yellow  of  Mrs.  F.  Jamieson  is  bright  and 
attractive  but  always  totally  distinct  from  Mr.  Garnar, 
which  is  of  a  bright  golden  yellow  at  first,  changing 
to  a  bronzy-buff  as  it  gets  old. 

The  heads  of  Volunteer  are  only  about  half 
expanded,  but  give  promise  of  being  fine  presently. 
The  quilled  florets  are  pale  pinkish-purple  shaded 
with  white.  Mons.  Bernard  is  a  purplish-red  as  in 
Stanstead  Surprise,  but  neither  of  them  are  so 
attractive  in  our  opinion  as  Stanstead  White,  also 
doing  well  here.  Avalanche  maintains  its  superi¬ 
ority,  while  other  white  varieties  are  represented  by 
Lady  Lawrence,  the  charming  Florence  Piercy,  and 
the  old  favourite  Mademoiselle  Lacroix.  A  soft 
bronzy-yellow  flower  is  Criterion,  to  which  the 
newer  Madame  Rosaine  may  be  compared  as  to 
shape.  The  latter  has  very  deep  and  full  heads 
of  a  clear  soft  yellow,  and  darker  in  the  centre. 
Grand  Turk  is  a  beautiful  rose-coloured  variety,  with 
a  silvery  reverse.  A  large  and  free  flowering  sort  is 
Paul  du  Tour,  with  soft,  pink  flower  heads.  Some¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  William  Holmes  is  William 
Stevens,  w’hich  is  of  dwrnrf  habit,  with  medium  sized 
heads,  and  crimson  florets  tipped  with  gold. 
Maiden’s  Blush  and  Amy  Furze  are  still  popular 
amongst  the  reflexed  Japanese  varieties. 

It  is  yet  premature  to  say  much  of  the  incurved 
kinds,  as  the  bulk  of  them  were  still  in  bud  when  we 
saw  them,  with  exception  of  a  few  of  the  smaller 
flowered  kinds,  such  as  Wm.  Bunn  and  H.  Shoe- 
smith,  a  dark  bronze  spot  from  Golden  Beverley. 
John  Doughty,  a  deep  pink  sport  from  Bronze  Queen, 
is  swelling  into  form,  and  promises  to  be  fine.  Lady 
Dorothy  and  Charles  Gibson  have  also  been  added 
to  the  collection,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they 
are  closely  allied  sports  from  Hero  of  Stoke 
Newington. 
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BOUILLIE  BORDELAISE 

AND  THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

In  former  issues  we  have  given  the  result  of  experi¬ 
ments  carried  on  both  in  this  country  and  on  the 
continent,  with  the  mixture  of  sulphate  of  copper 
and  lime  known  as  Bouillie  Bordelaise,  which  for 
some  time  past  has  been  receiving  a  considerable 
amount  of  attention  as  a  remedy  or  preventive  for 
the  Potato  disease  (Phytophthora  infestans).  The 
experiments  on  the  continent  have  furnished  results 
so  satisfactory  that  the  French  Government  has  ad¬ 
vocated  the  general  adoption  of  the  fungicide  by  the 
growers  of  that  country.  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Son, 
Exeter,  have  also  found  very  beneficial  results  to 
their  Potato  trials  by  spraying  with  the  mixture. 

Quite  a  different  result  comes  from  Reading, 
where  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  have  been  carrying  out 
a  very  extensive  series  of  trials  during  the  past 
summer,  following  the  recommendations  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  as  published  in  May  last,  as 
to  the  number  of  sprayings  which  should  be  given 
and  the  interval  between  each.  Considerable  interest 
attaches  to  the  experiments  from  the  fact  that  278 
varieties  of  Potatos  were  subjected  to  treatment, 
while  the  plots  or  trials  reached  a  total  of  810.  Each 
trial  was  divided  into  two  equal  portions,  one  of 
which  was  sprayed,  while  the  other  was  allowed  to 
take  its  natural  course,  in  order  to  check  the  results 
obtained  after  dressing.  The  total  weight  of  sound 
Potatos  obtained  from  the  8x0  rows  that  were  un¬ 
dressed  was  5  tons,  8cwts.  2  qrs.  5  lbs.,  while  that 
obtained  from  the  same  number  of  dressed  rows  was 
only  4  tons,  iycwts.  x  qr.  1  lb.,  giving  an  increase  of 
11  cwts.  1  qr.  4  lbs.  in  favour  of  the  undressed  plots, 
or  a  little  over  10  per  cent.  The  result  is  as  disap¬ 
pointing  as  it  was  unexpected,  not  only  to  the  growers 
themselves,  but  to  the  public  generally,  which  is 
looking  forward  to  a  practicable  means  of  combatting 
the  disease  successfully. 

The  trials  cannot,  however,  be  considered  as  con¬ 
clusive,  nor  that  they  entirely  disprove  the  results 
obtained  by  other  experimenters.  Science  never 
adopts  a  creed,  and  in  this  case  there  are  no  doubt 
several  coincidental  causes  at  work  which,  in  a 
measure,  may  combine  to  frustrate  the  result  of  the 
trials.  For  instance,  the  soil  at  Reading  is  generally 
of  a  poor  and  hungry  nature,  favourable  to  the  clean 
growth  of  Potatos,  and  unfavourable  to  the  rapid 
spread  of  the  disease  owing  to  an  insufficiency  of 
moisture.  This  is  in  a  measure  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  the  early  varieties  had  matured  their  crops 
before  the  disease  made  its  appearance.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  we  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  fact  that  the  dressed  plots  of  these  varieties 
suffered  a  decrease  of  weight  compared  with  those 
that  received  no  dressing  at  all.  The  growth  of  the 
tubers  where  the  foliage  had  been  dressed  must 
have  been  checked.  It  would  have  been  very 
interesting,  and  perhaps  have  afforded  a  clue  to  the 
results,  if  a  record  had  been  made  from  time  to  time 
of  the  effects  of  the  mixture  upon  the  foliage.  In  the 
present  instance  the  Bouillie  Bordelaise  cannot  be 
looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  fertiliser. 

Experiments  on  heavy,  rich  soil,  where  the  disease 
is  usually  very  virulent,  especially  in  wet  seasons 
like  what  the  past  has  been,  would  be  well  worthy 
of  trial  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  above  on  a  light 
and  hungry  soil.  Equally  significant,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  Regents,  Woodstock  Kidney  and 
Victoria,  which  are  very  liable  to  be  destroyed  by 
disease,  gave  more  satisfactory  results.  -A  row 
of  Woodstock  Kidney  that  had  been  dressed  gave  a 
weight  of  27  lbs.,  while  an  undressed  one  of  similar 
length  gave  only  20  lbs.  In  like  manner  a  dressed 
row  of  Victoria  showed  an  increase  of  6  lbs.,  and 
seven  rows  of  Reading  Giant  gave  an  increase  of 
25  lbs.,  although  one  line  showed  a  decrease. 
Three  lines  of  Dalmahoy  showed  a  total  increase  of 
22  lbs. ;  two  lines  of  Village  Blacksmith  gave  an  in¬ 
crease  of  3  lbs.  ;  two  lines  of  Vicar  of  Laleham  gave 
14  lbs. ;  of  fifteen  lines  of  Best  of  All,  six  lines 
showed  a  loss  of  weight  after  dressing,  while  nine 
lines  showed  a  total  increase  of  16  lbs. ;  thirteen 
lines  of  Satisfaction  gave  an  increase  of  21  lbs.,  but 
five  of  them  showed  a  loss  of  weight.  A  number  of 
other  varieties  showed  a  slight  increase,  including 
Fox’s  Seedling  3 lbs..  Forty-fold  ilb.,  Jersey  Fluke, 
Reading  Abbey,  and  White  Rock  3  lbs.  each,  Queen 
of  the  Valley  8  lbs.,  Reading  Giant  4  lbs.,  Peach 
Blow  1  lb.,  and  Windsor  Castle  15  lbs.  The  above 


constitutes  practically  all  the  cases  of  increase 
as  far  as  the  named  varieties  in  cultivation  are 
concerned. 

Disease  resisting  varieties  come  prominently  to  the 
front  as  instances  where  spraying  may  not  only  be 
dispensed  with,  but  profitably  so  ;  and  herein  lies  the 
crucial  point.  According  to  the  results  Bouillie 
Bordelaise  was  injurious  rather  than  otherwise, 
inasmuch  as  the  sprayed  plots  showed  a  decrease  of 
weight  compared  with  those  which  had  been  left 
alone.  The  total  loss  would  include  the  deficiency 
in  the  weight  of  tubers,  time,  labour,  machinery  and 
material  for  spraying  with.  Of  forty-six  lines  of 
Abundance,  thirty-five  of  them  showed  a  decrease,  4 
were  of  equal  weight,  and  seven  of  them  were  abo/e 
the  standard ;  the  decrease  on  the  whole  amounted  to 

1  cwt.  and  18  lbs.  Magnum  Bonum  showed  even  a 
greater  deficiency,  for  thirty-one  rows  showed  a 
decrease  of  1  cwt.  2  qrs.  14  lbs.,  or  5  87  lbs.  to  the 
line.  In  various  other  cases  the  deficiency  varied 
from  |  lb.  to  7  lbs.,  and  in  exceptional  cases  11  or  12 
lbs.  None  of  these  figures  appear  very  striking,  but 
over  a  large  area  the  deficiency  would  be  great.  The 
question  for  scientists  to  solve,  is  the  cause  of  the 
decrease,  for  it  must  follow  that  if  the  Bouillie 
Bordelaise  had  no  injurious  effect,  the  sprayed  lots 
would  crop  as  heavily  as  those  that  had  not  been  so 
treated. 

Experiments  were  also  carried  on  with  a  large 
number  of  seedlings  not  yet  in  commerce,  and  the 
bulk  of  them  only  under  number.  Curiously  enough, 
the  larger  number  of  plots  showed  a  result  quite 
different  from  that  obtained  with  the  old  varieties. 
The  increase  was  not  great,  but  it  varied  from  0  5  to 
16  lbs.  per  row  that  had  been  sprayed.  The  decrease 
of  weight  in  the  unsprayed  plots  varied  from  0  5  to 
25  lbs.  In  both  cases,  however,  the  difference  either 
way  was  not  great  as  a  rule,  say  from  2  to  4  lbs. 
Such  differences  might,  in  many  instances,  depend 
upon  the  fertility  of  the  varieties  themselves,  as  it  is 
well  known  that  many  kinds  have  their  own  pecu¬ 
liarities. 

Special  field  experiments  were  made  with  three 
varieties,  namely  Sutton’s  Ringleader,  White  Beauty 
of  Hebron,  and  Chancellor.  Of  the  first  two, 
5  poles  were  dressed  and  an  equal  area  undressed. 
The  first  named  showed  a  decrease  in  weight  of 

2  cwts.  i  qr.  23  lbs.,  where  subjected  to  spraying; 
and  the  second  was  also  lighter  by  2 cwt.  nibs. 
Only  2\  poles  of  Chancellor  were  subjected  to  the 
dressing,  and  they  showed  an  increase  of  1  lb.,  as 
compared  with  the  unsprayed  2J  poles.  On  the 
whole  then  the  results  have  been  unfavourable  to  the 
employment  of  Bouillie  Bordelaise,  except  in  the 
case  of  varieties  that  are  peculiarly  liable  to  the 
disease. 

The  results  of  the  official  experiments  both  in 
England  and  Ireland  will  be  looked  forward  to  with 
interest,  so  as  to  prove  or  disprove  the  efficacy  of 
Bouillie  Bordelaise  ;  for  as  many  of  the  varieties 
liable  to  be  badly  affected  by  the  Phytophthora  are 
amongst  the  best  in  point  of  quality,  it  would  be  a 
public  boon  to  find  some  remedy  or  palliative  for  the 
disease. 

m  »  0 

DELPHINIUM  VESTITUM. 

The  bulk  of  our  garden  varieties  of  Delphinium 
are  forms  or  hybrids  of  D.  elatum,  D.  formosum 
and  a  few  others,  all  of  which  are  usually  very  tall 
and  vigorous  plants,  especially  if  planted  in  rich, 
well  tilled  and  manured  soil.  There  are  several 
species  of  a  showy  nature  from  the  Himalayas,  both 
dwarf  and  tall.  The  dwarf  ones  might  well  be  taken 
in  hand  by  those  concerned  in  the  improvement  of 
Delphiniums,  and  a  new  race  thereby  evolved, 
which  could  hardly  fail  to  find  favour  with  those 
whose  gardens  are  limited  for  space.  D.  vestitum 
is  flowering  at  present  upon  the  rockery  at  Kew,  and 
comes  from  the  Himalayas.  The  stems  are  only 
18  in.  high,  and  furnished  at  the  base  with  ample 
and  deeply  five-lobed  leaves.  The  specific  name 
would  seem  to  apply  to  the  flowers,  which  are  clothed 
on  the  outer  surface  with  downy  hairs.  The  sepals 
are  large  and  blue  or  purplish-blue,  forming,  as  in 
other  species,  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
flower  ;  the  petals,  on  the  contrary,  are  small,  black 
and  covered  with  yellow  hairs  as>  in  the  case  of  D. 
formosum.  The  late  flowering  is,  no  doubt,  due  in 
part  to  the  wet  nature  of  the  season,  as  often  hap¬ 
pens  in  the  case  of  the  improved  garden  forms  of  D. 
elatum  andD.  formosum. 


('Mtanimts  from  f(jq  tthndtr 
nf  ©ri^nte. 

Apple  Scab  and  its  prevention. — The  Journal 
o/Micology  (American)  gives  an  account  of  some  ex¬ 
periments  which  were  carried  on  with  the  view  of 
preventing  the  development  and  spread  of  Apple 
Scab  on  a  fruit  farm  near  Ithaca,  Richland  County, 
U.S.A.  The  weather  during  the  early  part  of  sum¬ 
mer  was  excessively  rainy,  and  this  did  much  to  frus¬ 
trate  the  objects  of  the  experiments,  by  washing 
away  the  fungicides  which  were  applied  to  the  trees 
by  spraying  apparatus.  The  fungicides  consisted  of 
(1)  copper  carbonate  dissolved  in  ammonia,  also 
suspended  in  water,  (2)  sulphur  powder,  (3)  the  com¬ 
pound  of  ammoniated  copper  sulphate  and  ammonium 
carbonate.  The  sprayings  were  given  at  different 
times  from  May  5th  to  September  2nd.  When  the 
fruit  were  gathered  they  were  sorted  into  three 
qualities,  as  to  freedom  from  the  fungus  quite 
independent  of  size,  namely  (1)  those  quite  free 
from  scab,  (2)  those  showing  scab  spots  but  not 
sufficiently  large  to  seriously  damage  the  fruits,  and 
(3)  badly-affected  fruits.  The  results  of  the  various 
trials  showed  that  it  was  very  important  that  one 
spraying  at  least  should  be  given  before  the  expansion 
of  the  flower  buds.  Copper  carbonate  dissolved  in 
ammonia  was  as  effective  as  twice  the  amount  of  the 
same  material  suspended  in  water  ;  but  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  latter  experiment  was  demonstrated  from 
the  fact  that  Paris  Green  could  be  employed  in  the 
same  spraying  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  Codlin 
Grub. 

The  sulphur  powder  seemed  to  increase  the  viru¬ 
lence  of  the  fungus,  but  that  result  might  have  been 
the  result  of  its  solubility,  and  liability  to  be  washed 
away  by  the  heavy  rain.  The  mixture  of  ammonium 
carbonate  and  ammoniated  copper  sulphate  gave  the 
best  results  of  all  the  applications,  as  a  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  the  fruit  was  free  from  scab. 

Larva  form  Singapore. — Fortunately  for  us, 
our  climate  serves  largely  to  protect  us  from  an  in¬ 
vasion  of  insect  enemies  which  reach  us  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  amongst  [importations  of  plants. 
Several  of  them  succeed  in  establishing  themselves 
in  hothouses  much  to  our  discomforture,  by  their 
rapidity  of  increase  and  destructive  habits,  or  the 
annoyance  they  cause  us.  Doubtless  the  greater 
number  of  such  pests  which  reach  our  shores  from 
foreign  countries,  and  especially  from  warm  climates, 
soon  perish,  judging  from  the  number  of  various  crea¬ 
tures  which  reach  Kew  annually.  A  larva  of  striking 
appearance  was  recently  picked  from  the  root  of  an 
Orchid  which  arrived  in  a  case  of  plants  from  Singa¬ 
pore.  It  measured  i^gin.  in  length,  and  ^in.  in 
thickness, and  except  that  it  tapered  slightly  toward  the 
head,  was  perfectly  cylindrical.  It  was  of  a  bright  shin¬ 
ing  brown  with  exception  of  the  upper  side  of  the  first 
four  segments,  including  the  head  and  the  last  one 
which  were  darker,  and  the  whole  resembled  a  piece 
of  polished  mahogany.  The  dark  portion  of  the 
segments  just  mentioned  were  densely  covered  with 
fine  depressions  or  punctures  resembling  those  of  a 
thimble,  but  smaller.  It  had  four  rows  of  spiracles 
for  breathing,  those  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line 
of  the  back  being  the  most  prominent.  Its  six  short 
legs  were  accommodated  in  a  depressed  portion  in 
the  usual  position  close  to  the  head,  while  the  rest  of 
the  under-surface  was  glossy  and  smooth.  The  rings 
or  segments,  however,  were  well  marked,  and  the 
body  as  a  whole  seemed  well  adapted  for  moving 
through  hard  soil.  Comparing  the  creature  with 
British  insects,  it  closely  resembled  a  giant  wire- 
worm. 

How  Fungus  spores  get  Distributed. — In  the 

case  of  fungi  which  grow  exposed  to  the  atmosphere, 
or  when  the  spores  become  exposed,  the  wind  serves 
to  convey  them  in  all  directions,  and  they  grow 
wherever  they  find  a  suitable  host  plant.  Birds, 
squirrels,  and  other  animals  also  serve  as  a  means  of 
conveyance.  The  spores  of  fungi  which  live  on  the 
roots  of  plants  get  distributed  by  beetles,  rats,  mice, 
rabbits,  and  other  creatures  which  burrow  under  th 
soil ;  and  when  roots  are  gnawed  or  injured  by  those 
or  other  animals,  they  are  thus  exposed  to  attack  by 
the  spores  of  parasitic  fungi,  which  find  a  suitable 
and  easy  means  of  entering  the  tender  tissues  thu 
exposed 
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THE  KING  OF  DEN- 
DROBES. 

Such  was  the  name  given  to  an  importation  of 
Dendrobium  Phalaenopsis  Schroderianum,  a  thous¬ 
and  plants  or  pieces  of  which  were  sold  at  the  auction 
rooms  of  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris,  Cheapside, 
on  the  1 6th  inst.  Hitherto  only  about  seven  plants 
of  it  have  been  under  cultivation  in  Europe,  and 
most  of  them  are  in  the  splendid  collection  of  Baron 
Schroder,  at  The  Dell,  Egham.  Now  that  the 
excitement  of  the  great  sale  is  over  we  shall  wait 
eagerly  for  the  flowering  of  the  new  importation 
made  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans. 

The  story  in  connection  with  the  importation  is 
quite  a  sensational  one.  About  eighteen  months 
ago  the  collector  arrived  at  a  small  port  in  New 
Guinea  with  400  plants  in  his  possession.  The  ship 
caught  fire  and  everything  was  burnt,  the  crew  and 
passengers  escaping  with  their  lives  only  by  taking 
to  the  boats.  Wiring  home  for  instructions,  the  col¬ 
lector  was  told  to  return  and  collect  more,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  the  rainy  season  was  on.  He  obeyed 
much  against  his  will,  and  later  on  wrote  that  he 
had  arrived  at  his  place  of  destination  with  his 
plants  in  the  finest  order,  and  assured  Mr.  Sander 
that  he  would  get  some  striking  novelties  at  last 
from  the  terrible  country  where  he  had  gone  to 
search  for  them.  He  forgot  all  his  troubles  when 
he  discovered  the  first  plants  growing  upon  some 
isolated  rocks  on  the  sea  shore,  near  the  huts  of  the 
natives  in  which  he  was  staying.  Those  isolated 
rocks  could  only  be  reached  at  low'  tide,  and  were 
actually  the  graveyards  of  the  natives.  The  dead 
bodies  were  not  buried,  but  simply  placed  in  a  kind 
of  coffin  and  stood  amongst  the  plants  in  those 
places.  The  Dendrobe  was  growing  in  great  luxuri¬ 
ance  on  the  bare  limestone  rocks  amongst  the 
bleaching  skulls  and  other  bones  of  the  dead  rela¬ 
tives  of  the  islanders.  As  might  have  been  expected 
the  natives  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  rooting  up  the 
Dendrobe  plants,  which  w'ere  only  w'eeds  in  their 
eyes,  for  fear  of  disturbing  the  repose  of  the  de¬ 
parted. 

The  sight  of  looking  glasses,  beads,  brass  wire  and 
showy  handkerchiefs  was  more  potent  than  English 
gold  in  removing  their  conscientious  scruples,  and 
waving  all  reverence  for  the  remains  of 
their  ancestors,  they  rooted  up  every  plant 
they  could  get  at.  For  the  collector  to  have  set 
about  the  uprooting  of  the.  plants  on  his  own  ac¬ 
count  would  probably  have  cost  him  his  life,  as  the 
people  there  think  no  more  of  killing  a  man  than 
the  cook  here  of  killing  a  fowl.  He  describes  them 
as  the  finest  race,  of  savages  he  has  seen,  and  in 
order  to  render  his  journey  safer  he  w'ent  with  a 
Dutch  trading  party. 

The  superstitious  scruples  of  the  savages  were  the 
more  fully  satisfied  when  the  collector  allow'ed  one 
of  their  golden-eyed  idols  to  accompany  the  Orchids 
and  take  care  of  them  on  their  passage  to  England. 
The  idol  consisted  of  a  roughly  carved  piece  of  wood 
representing  a  human  head,  painted  black  and 
furnished  with  eyes  of  polished  pearl  shell.  It  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  auction  rooms  at  Cheapside,  and  was 
sold  for  a  guinea  to  Mr.  H.  Bailey,  gardener  to 
W.  L.  Barclay,  Esq.,  The  Briars,  Reigate,  who  re¬ 
garded  it  as  a  great  curiosity.  Notwithstanding  the 
assurances  of  the  collector  not  to  send  home  any 
skulls  or  other  bones,  a  skull  did  arrive  with  a  plant 
growing  out  of  it,  and  which  was  exhibited  in 
another  place  close  to  the  auction  room  so  as  to 
avoid  a  crush  of  excited  sightseers.  The  bulk  of  the 
plants,  however,  were  collected  where  no  bones  were 
to  be  found. 

The  situation  in  which  the  plants  were  found 
should  afford  the  cultivators  some  hints  as  to 
culture,  inasmuch  as  they  chiefly  consisted  of 
honeycombed  limestone  rocks  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun,  or  shaded  only  at  certain  times  of  the  day. 
Growth  is  made  during  the  rainy  season,  after  which 
the  plants  ripen  and  flow'er  splendidly,  judging  from 
the  long  racemes,  the  huge  size  of  the  flowers  and 
the  pseudobulbs,  which  for  Dendrobium  Phalsenopsis 
were  simply  extraordinary.  The  specimens  which 
appeared  at  the  auction  rooms  varied  from  6 in.  to 
2J  ft.,  and  the  stems  of  one  specimen  at  least 
measured  43  in.  in  length.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  an  abundance  of  moisture  will  be  re¬ 
quired  during  the  growing  period.  The  flow’ers  of 
the  wild  plants  varied  from  3jin.  to  4 Jin.  across. 


One  dried  raceme  was  34  m.  long,  and  showed  seats 
for  twenty-four  blooms. 

One  piece  described  as  the  mother  had  stems  3  ft. 
long,  furnished  with  numerous  young  growths  at  the 
apex.  The  father  (so  called)  was  a  fine  piece  with 
stout  stems  2J  ft.  long,  and  sold  for  28  guineas.  Very 
few’  plants  sold  for  a  guinea,  the  usual  price  being 
from  2  to  6  or  8  guineas  ;  9,  10,  n  and  16  guineas 
were  also  obtained  for  large  and  promising  samples, 
the  latter  being  paid  for  a  plant  consisting  of  only 
four  large  stems.  Amateurs  were  the  principal 
buyers,  and  they  evinced  great  eagerness  to  obtain 
all  those  pieces  showing  traces  of  life  in  the  shape  of 
a  young  shoot  or  two.  The  sale  of  the  Dendrobe 
alone  occupied  about  five  hours,  at  the  end  of  which 
it  w’as  declared  that  absolutely  every  one  of  the  1,000 
plants  was  sold.  The  sale  of  the  Dendrobe  realised 
.£1,500,  and  together  with  Cattleya  labiata  and  some 
others  it  was  run  up  to  £2,000  that  evening.  At  the 
finish  of  the  Dendrobe  it  seemed  as  if  the  buyers 
were  far  from  satisfied,  and  although  it  was  the  third 
sale  of  Cattleya  labiata  autumnalis  the  plants  w’ere 
bought  at  high  prices.  The  latter  were  sold  just 
as  imported,  and  were  generally  in  very  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Many  of  the  Dendrobiums  had  been  started 
and  placed  in  small  pans  ;  their  flowering  will  be 
eagerly  looked  forward  to,  for  it  is  stated  that  some 
of  them  are  pure  white,  others  dark  purple-red,  and 
some  variegated. 


THE  ROCKERY  AT 

LAMPORT. 

The  term  Alpine  garden  may  embrace  widely 
different  ideas.  It  may  comprehend  a  collection  of 
Alpine  plants  without  a  vestige  of  stone,  or  it  may 
include  a  beautiful  structure  of  crags,  caves, 
crevices,  and  underground  excavations  replete  with 
vegetable  incrustations,  self-sown  ferns,  pigmy  trees, 
etc.  Of  this  latter  kind  there  is  a  notable  example 
at  Lamport  Hall,  the  seat  of  Sir  Charles  Isham, 
Bart,  (situated  midway  between  Northampton  and 
Market  Harborough),  than  which  it  is  probable  there 
is  no  similar  example  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
When  thoroughly  maintained  a  rockery  of  this  kind 
continues  beautiful  throughout  all  seasons  of  the 
year  ;  and  what  is  an  additional  advantage  in  this 
climate,  damp  and  rainy  seasons  increase  its  rugged 
beauty,  a  beauty  which  it  possesses  independent  of 
flowers.  Even  were  all  vegetation  to  disappear,  iis 
beauty,  although  impaired,  would  by  no  means  dis¬ 
appear,  as  exquisite  effects  of  light  and  shade 
would  still  remain. 

The  structural  part  of  the  generality  of  Alpine 
gardens  in  England — and  there  are  said  to  be  no 
others,  foreign  climates  being  unsuitable — might  to 
all  appearance  have  been  put  together  in  a  few 
days  or  weeks.  The  rock  garden  at  Lamport  has. 
been,  although  of  limited  dimensions,  upwards  of 
forty  years  under  the  most  minute  and  careful 
culture  and  improvement.  It  keeps  up  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  age  in  its  lichened  stones  and  pigmy  Fir 
trees  clad  with  ivy  to  match,  and  which  have  re¬ 
quired  seventy  years  to  attain  3  ft.  in  altitude.  A 
garden  of  this  description  must  be  regarded  as  much 
superior  to  the  ordinary  rockery,  which  is  frequently 
placed  in  some  remote  comer,  under  the  drip  of 
trees,  rank  in  growth  and  decaying  leaves,  and  a 
sight  altogether  melancholy  to  behold. 

Even  the  best  collections  of  Alpines  do  not  usually 
display  any  great  amount  af  artistic  merit  in  their 
surroundings,  the  plants  being  cultivated  more  as. 
specimens  than  for  picturesque  effect.  At  Lamport 
common  and  rare  things  are  treated  as  of  equal 
value,  should  they  be  suitable  for  their  respective 
purposes ;  and  some  which  are  seldom  or  never  seen 
in  gardens  except  in  their  ordinary  coarse  growth 
would  not  be  recognised  here  where  they  are 
properly  grown  in  the  crevices  of  the  rock.  The 
primary  object  with  Sir  Charles  Isham  is  not  variety,, 
but  quality  and  careful  growth,  that  being  the  only 
means  of  obtaining  the  best  results.  Some  also  are 
esteemed  on  account  of  their  seldom  or  never  flower¬ 
ing,  since  this  defect  usually  causes  them  to  remain 
in  good  habit  throughout  the  year  ;  and  this  latter 
quality  is  regarded  as  superior  to  all  others. 

Those  who  can  appreciate  minute  beauty  in 
nature  cannot  fail. to  appreciate  the  force  of  the 
above  remarks,  when  they  see  the  effects  produced. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  rock  garden  subject  to 
such  cultivation  may  become,  however  limited  in 
extent,  infinitely  superior  to  any  other  kind  of  garden¬ 


ing,  and  might  throw  into  shade  the  most  fertile  dream 
of  the  imagination. 

A  gentleman,  quite  recently  visiting  this  rockery 
for  the  first  time,  exclaimed  upon  entering,  "  I  can’t 
understand  this  !  What  is  it?  It  is  like  magic  !  ” 
This  was  not  in  allusion  to  the  beautiful  models,  3  m. 
high,  of  gnomes  or  fairies  which  are  seen  at  work  (or 
on  strike  !)  under  some  of  the  pigmy  trees,  but  to  the 
trees  themselves,  which  to  all  appearance  are  thriv¬ 
ing  in  the  solid  rock.  It  seems  incredible  that  more 
than  one  of  the  crevices  of  the  rockery,  which  is 
bounded  on  two  sides  by  the  house,  conservator)’, 
and  other  buildings,  should  have  been  found  sufficiently 
seclusive  for  a  fox  to  have  used  as  a  residence 
for  two  seasons.  Yet  such  has  been  the  case,  and 
there  Master  Reynard  would  probably  have  remained 
and  done  less  harm  than  a  mouse  until  it  was  found 
necessary  to  expel  him,  in  consequence  of  threatened 
invasions  of  the  Pytchley  hounds. 

The  miniature  figures  alluded  to  were  first  ad¬ 
vocated  by  the  late  J.  C.  Loudon,  fifty  years  ago, 
as  an  appropriate  set-off  to  pigmy  Fir  trees,  but  this 
is  probably  the  first  instance  of  his  ideas  having 
been  realised,  and  in  a  very  superior  manner  to  the 
style  indicated  in  a  wood-cut  in  one  of  his  ponderous 
volumes  on  Horticulture. 

Strangers  to  Lamport  must  not  be  taken  aback, 
as  they  invariably  are,  on  observing  a  lady  seated  on 
a  rock  as  if  she  were  the  sole  possessor  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  She  is  a  life-like  model  in  terra-cotta. 

In  sunshine,  in  shower,  in  mist,  and  in  snow 

The  rock-work  at  Lamport  ’tis  well  you  should 
know ; 

O’er  the  crags  up  above,  and  the  depths  down 
below, 

At  each  step  you  may  take  there  are  treasures 
to  show. 

Much  "  beauty  in  common  things  ”  also  is 
found, 

Some  are  prized  above  rare  ones,  they  cover 
the  ground. 

In  the  caves  you  may  see  the  Berg-geister  or 
.Gnome, 

You  may  see  him  at  work,  he  is  always  at  home. 

There  is  only  one  draw-back  which  many  might 
own, 

You  are  weary  of  wonders  ere  half  have  been 
shown. 

Let  those  who  would  turn  up  their  noses  and 
doubt  it 

Come  and  judge  for  themselves,  then  they’ll 
know  more  about  it. 

The  twilight  produces  a  charming  effect, 

More  lovely  than  some  could  suppose  or  expect. 

It  is  then  as  a  Photo,  all  perfect  in  tone  ; 

But  to  see  it  aright — 

GO  AND  SEE  IT  ALONE. 

AVe  should  add  that  the  height  of  the  rocker)-  is 
24.l  t.,  length  90  ft.,  and  breadth  47  ft. 


ROSES  ON  THEIR  OWN 

ROOTS. 

Bt  ithis  term  I  mean  Roses  raised  or  struck  from 
cuttings.  Roses  can  be  reared  from  cuttings  in 
•various  ways,  and  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 
Plants  reared  from  cuttings  taken  from  forced  plants 
in  heat,  and  struck  in  heat,  make  very  good  plants, 
but  one  eminent  Rose-grower  informs  us  they  do  not 
prove  so  hardy  as  plants  reared  from  cuttings  which 
have  a  cool  treatment.  Striking  cuttings  in  heat 
may  be  to  some  a  convenient  method  of  obtaining 
plants,  and  they  should  be  potted  off  as  soon  as 
rooted,  kept  in  warmth  until  established,  and  then 
hardened  off  by  degrees,  potted  again  in  the  autumn, 
kept  in  cold  frames  during  the  winter,  and  planted 
out  in  May  in  well  prepared  soil,  and  kept  well 
watered  until  fully  established. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Great  Doods,  Reigate,  one  of  our 
best  amateur  Rose-growers,  states,  that  of  the  various 
modes  of  striking  Roses,  he  much  prefers  the  follow¬ 
ing.  He  selects  a  frame,  places  it  on  hard  soil,  and 
then  fills  it  with  a  suitable  compost,  composed  of 
■one  half  loam  and  the  other  half  in  equal  parts  of 
leaf  mould  and  sand,  the  compost  being  made  very 
firm,  and  about  six  inches  in  depth,  well  watered, 
and  left  a  few  days  to  settle,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  it  is  ready  for  the  cuttings  to  be  inserted,  they 
being  dibbled  in  in  rows,  about  4  in.  between  each 
row,  and  the  cuttings  2  or  3  in.  apart  in  the  rows. 
The  last  week  in  September  is  the  time  Mr.  Brown 
selects  as  best  for  putting  in  cuttings,  but  the  period 
must  be  regulated  by  circumstances.  The  best  wood 
to  make  cuttings  is  that  from  one-half  to  two-thirds 
well-ripened,  as  soft  wood  will  turn  black  and  die. 
Mr.  Brown  says  that  cuttings  for  a  frame  are  best 
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formed  from  the  wood  produced  after  the  first  flower¬ 
ing,  and  he  advises  they  be  taken  with  a  heel,  as 
they  strike  better  than  cuttings  made  by  cutting 
through  just  below  a  joint.  But  the  American  Rose 
growers  are  found  asserting  that  cuttings  strike 
better  without  a  heel  than  with  one ;  but  possibly 
they  refer  to  cuttings  rooted  in  heat.  A  sharp  knife 
should  be  used  in  making  cuttings,  so  as  to  give  a 
clean  cut ;  they  should  be  put  into  the  soil  as  soon 
as  they  are  made,  and  the  soil  pressed  firmly 
about  them,  or  they  will  not  grow.  That  is  a  point  all 
raisers  of  Roses  by  means  of  cuttings  should  bear 
in  mind. 

The  cuttings  are  best  about  4  in.  in  length,  and  about 
1  in.  left  above  the  surface  of  the  soil,  that  is,  1  in. 
above  ground,  and  3  in.  below.  So,  in  forming 
the  cutting  beds,  care  should  be  taken  there  is  suffi¬ 
cient  depth  of  prepared  soil.  All  eyes  should  be 


show  Roses,  therefore  it  is  best  to  bud  them  on  some 
suitable  stock.  But  if  anyone  who  fancies  Roses 
Vvill  take  the  trouble  to  grow  his  own  stocks, 
and  treat  cuttings  and  stocks  alike,  he  will 
find  the  cuttings  give  him  the  least  trouble  and  the 
best  Roses,  as,  in  general,  cuttings  of  stocks  have  to 
be  made,  planted,  and  left  for  one  year,  to  be  taken 
up  and  planted  for  budding  the  second  year,  and 
before  Roses  can  be  cut  from  budded  plants  the 
grower  has  to  wait  two  and  a  half  years  or  more, 
whereas  a  good  quantity  of  Roses  can  be  cut  the 
second  year  from  Roses  on  their  own  roots,  and  the 
third  year  they  will  be  as  strong  as  the  majority 
of  maidens  budded  on  stocks  of  the  same  age,  at 
which  time  the  Roses  struck  from  the  cuttings  of  the 
same  date  will  be  well  established  in  the  majority  of 
cases. 

Mr.  Brown  tells  us  that  in  his^experience  Roses  on 


NOTES  FROM  OAKWOOD. 

I  send  my  usual  autumnal  note  on  the  blooming  of 
new  Lilies  in  the  past  season.  L.  Hansoni,  L. 
Leichtlinii,  L.  odorum  japonicum,  the  Lily  sold  as 
the  new  red  form  of  L.  Leichtlinii,  but  which  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  oldL.  tigrinum  jucundum,  L.  Parda- 
linum  and  its  varieties,  L.  Browni,  L.  superbum,  L. 
giganteum,  L.  cordifolium  and  L.  tigrinum  splen- 
dens  were  all  fine.  L.  auratum  rubrovittatum  and 
some  L.  auratum  macranthum,  and  especially  one 
coloured  like  L.  a.  pictum,  were  especially  good  ;  L. 
candidum  simplex  only  moderate  ;  L.  auratum 
suffered  a  good  deal,  first  from  the  hail  showers 
bruising  the  buds,  afterwards  from  the  cold  heavy 
showers  and  high  winds.  Individual  plants  had 
fine  flowers,  but  more  had  enough  damaged  buds  or 
flowers  to  disfigure  them. 


The  Rockery  at  Lamport  Hall. — The  Crystal  Cave, 


left  on  the  base  of  the  cutting.  When  well  man¬ 
aged,  eighty  or  ninety  per  cent,  of  such  cuttings  will 
strike  readily. 

When  the  cutting  bed  is  full  the  frame  should  be 
kept  close  for  a  time,  a  little  air  being  admitted  in 
mild  weather  to  prevent  the  leaflets  left  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  cutting  damping  off.  When  sharp  frost 
happens,  it  is  desirable  to  cover  up  the  frame,  not 
because  any  harm  will  come  to  the  cuttings,  but 
because  the  frost  has  a  loosening  effect,  and  then  the 
process  of  rooting  is  retarded. 

By  the  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May,  the 
cuttings  will  have  rooted  and  be  ready  to  pot  off ; 
they  are  best  taken  up  with  a  little  soil  adhering  to 
the  roots,  potted,  placed  in  a  frame  kept  close  for  a 
time,  hardened  off  by  degrees,  and  then  planted  out 
in  August,  kept  in  cold  frames  during  the  winter,  and 
planted  out  in  April  or  May  following,  It  is  not  a 
good  plan  to  allow  the  young  plants  to  become  pot- 
bound  if  it  can  be  avoided. 

Objections  are  taken  to  this  method  of  propagation 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  slow  one,  it  taking  a  long 
time  before  the  plants  are  strong  enough  to  grow 


their  own  roots  are  much  safer  in  hard  winters,  and 
he  states  he  has  had  plants  cut  down  to  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  start  again  vigorously  in  the  following 
spring  and  make  shoots  during  the  summer  from 
5  to  7  ft.  in  height,  when  they  are  growing  in 
sandy  soil. 

Plants  here  three  years  old  are  much  stronger  than 
maidens,  many  of  them  having  from  three  to  six 
shoots  from  4  to  6  ft.  in  height.  Whereas,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  maiden  has  from  one  to  three 
shoots  of  1  to  3  ft.,  and  then  has  to  be  transplanted, 
and  by  the  end  of  another  year,  in  most  cases,  they 
are  less  than  when  planted  ;  whereas,  those  in  the 
meantime  on  their  own  roots  have  been  getting  much 
stronger. 

As  a  matter  of  Course  stocks  are  necessary 
for  all  new  varieties,  as,  if  propagated  by  cuttings, 
it  would  be  a  long  time  before  a  new  variety  could 
be  sent  out  by  thousands  to  the  public.  But  the 
established  varieties  can  be  propagated  by  cuttings, 
as  in  a  few  years  a  new  Rose  becomes  plentiful 
enough  to  give  a  grower  sufficient  plants  for  the 
purpose  of  cuttings. — R.  D. 


This  unkindly  season  gave  a  good  lesson  as  to  the 
difficulty  of  growing  L.  auratum  in  cold,  damp  cli¬ 
mates.  Speciosum  and  varieties  varied  much.  Our 
finest  flowers  were  on  plants  high  up  on  the  “  moun¬ 
tain  "  at  Oakwood,  where  the  air  about  them  was 
dry,  and  in  a  sunk  tub  with  the  bottom  out  at  the 
entrance  gate  at  Heatherbank,  where  they  are 
sheltered  by  shrubs  from  the  sun,  but  exposed  to 
much  wind  ;  these  are  still  in  great  beauty.  In  some 
damp,  quiet,  sheltered  places  at  Oakwood,  these 
Lilies  bloomed  well,  but  in  damp  exposed  places 
many  of  the  flowers  were  spoilt.  This  was  our  first 
year  of  growing  L.  odorum  japonicum;  it  flowered, 
well  out  of  doors,  and  had  a  sweet  scent.  The  best 
of  the  flowers  had  a  dark  shade,  but  not  the  rich  dark 
colour  of  L.  Browni.  Those  grown  in  our  Lily  house 
were  pure  white,  and  the  scent  delightful.  If  they 
stand  out  of  doors  as  well  as  L-.  Browni,  and  we 
have  planted  them  in  different  situations  to  ascertain 
this  point,  I  think  that  they  deserve  to  be  more  gen¬ 
erally  grown. 

Many  experienced  gardeners  have  seen  our  plan  of 
growing  Lilies,  where  exposed  to  trees  and  shrub 
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roots,  in  sunk  casks  with  the  bottoms  out,  and 
approved  of  it.  I  had  lately  a  pleasant  criticism  on 
Oakwood.  A  first  class  amateur  lady  gardener,  owning 
a  beautiful  garden,  after  having  carefully  looked  over 
our  plants,  said,  "  I  hardly  know  what  this  place 
should  be  called,  it  isn’t  a  garden.”  I  agreed  that  it 
was  not  a  garden.  She  then  said,  M  It  is  a  place 
where  plants  from  all  parts  of  the  world  grow  wild.” 
This  is  exactly  what  I  am  aiming  at,  and  if  any  suc¬ 
cess  has  been  scored,  it  is  in  great  part  due  to  friends 
in  many  countries  having  helped  with  seeds  and 
plants. — George  F.  Wilson,  Heathcrbank,  Weybridge 
Heath,  October  i6th. 

THE  HERBACEOUS  BORDER. 


Perennial  Sunflowers. 

There  are  fifty  spedes  of  Sunflowers  of  all  kinds, 
although  some  botanists  restrict  this  number,  and  it 
is  just  possible  that  in  the  near  future,  when  our 
knowledge  concerning  the  wild  forms  increases, 
many  of  the  so-called  species  will  be  reduced  to 
varieties  ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  cultivation  and 
seed  raising  greatly  alters  the  appearance  of  the 
seedlings  and  they  can  no  longer  be  matched  by 
wild  specimens.  This  can  be  well  exemplified  by 
reference  to  three  of  the  oldest  garden  Sunflowers, 
namely,  Helianthus  tuberosus,  H.  annuus,  and  H. 
multiflorus,  whose  history  we  cannot  now  unravel. 
With  the  exception  of  the  first-named  we  have  now 
various  quite  distinct  forms  in  gardens  obtained  as 
the  result  of  sporting  and  seed  variation.  The  tide 
of  popularity  is  now  leaning  towards  the  cultivation 
of  a  greater  number  of  the  perennial  species  for 
border  decoration  in  the  autumn.  The  tendency  in 
some  public  parks  and  recreation  grounds  is  to  plant 
only  one  species  or  one  kind  in  excess,  to  the 
neglect  of  other  and  equally  fine  kinds.  A  greater 
continuance  of  bloom  and  a  more  varied  effect  is, 
however,  produced  by  the  use  of  different  species, 
and  in  some  cases  of  varieties  or  forms  of  species 
that  commence  flowering  at  different  times  in  the 
course  of  the  summer  or  autumn.  Good  cultivation 
can  also  do  much  to  popularise  many  of  the  kinds, 
whether  in  the  herbaceous  border,  shrubberies,  or 
wild  garden.  The  ground  should  receive  good  and 
moderately  deep  tilth,  using  farmyard  manure  while 
digging  or  trenching  and  for  mulching  the  surface. 
Dividing  and  replanting  the  stools  every  second  year 
gives  a  great  impetus  to  vigorous  growth. 

Helianthus  mutiflorus. — As'already  stated  this 
is  one  of  the  oldest  garden  Sunflowers,  and  one  of 
the  most  popular  for  decorative  purposes.  It  varies 
in  height  according  to  culture,  but  in  ordinarily  dry 
summers  it  does  not  as  a  rule  exceed  2 £  ft.  to  3  ft.,  a 
fact  which  makes  it  highly  suitable  for  gardens  of 
small  extent.  The  leaves  are  broad,  firm  and 
numerous,  closely  furnishing  the  stems  and  serving 
to  show  off  the  -large  flower  heads  to  the  best  effect. 
The  latter  are  double,  the  older  form  having  flat 
florets,  and  a  more  recently  acquired  form,  named 
Soleil  d’Or,  having  quilled  ones. 

H.  rigidus. — This  speciesjhas  hitherto  been  most 
frequently  grown  under  the  name  of  Harpalium  rigi- 
dum.  The  specific  name  applies  to  the  rigid  nature 
of  the  leaves,  which  are  also  covered  with  coarse, 
bristly,  but  short  elevations.  The  rays  are  long,  and 
of  a  bright  golden  yellow,  while  the  small  disc  is  dark 
chocolate,  or  dull  purple.  There  are  some  half  a 
dozen  forms  in  gardens,  and  the  typical  one  flowers 
in  August.  An  earlier  form,  namely  H.  r.  aestivus,  has 
been  introduced  into  gardens  recently  under  the  name 
of  H.  japonicus,  which  precedes  the  type  by  about 
three  weeks,  and  in  dry  summers  is  very  dwarf.  H. 
r.  latifolius  is  somewhat  taller,  with  considerably 
broader  leaves,  and  flowers  in  September  and  Octo¬ 
ber.  H.  r.  semiplenus  has  more  numerous  rays  and 
therefore  semidouble. 

H.  decapetalus. — Next  to  the  above  this  is  per¬ 
haps  more  frequently  grown  in  gardens  than  any 
other,  and  proves  highly  deserving  of  the  distinction, 
more  especially  under  good  culture.  The  stems 
attain  a  height  of  5  ft.  or  6ft.,  and  become  greatly 
ramified  or  branched,  with  the  final  branchlets 
terminating  in  a  single  head  of  a  soft  lemon-yellow 
hue.  The  quantity  of  cut  flowers  to  be  obtained  from 
a  single  plant  of  moderate  size  is  very  considerable. 

H .  orgyalis. — The  stems  of  this  species  vary  from 
6  ft.  to  10  ft.  in  height,  under  different  conditions  as 
to  culture,  but  produces  the  finest  effect  when  grown 


well,  on  account  of  its  stately  appearance.  The 
long  narrow  leaves  give  it  a  distinctness  of  character 
such  as  we  see  in  no  other.  The  flower  heads  are 
small,  numerous  and  best  developed  in  warm 
summers. 

H.  mollis. — July  to  October  is  the  flowering 
period  of  this  plant,  and  the  stems  vary  from  3  ft.  to 
4  ft.  in  height  according  to  circumstances.  The 
ovate  leaves  are  closely  serrated,  rough  and  scabrid 
above,  and  hoary  with  down  on  the  under-surface. 
The  heads  are  of  good  average  size. 

H.  doron ico ides. — The  broad  and  numerous  leaves 
closely  clothing  the  stems  of  this  plant  give  it  a  bold 
and  vigorous  appearance  ;  but  as  the  stems  seldom 
branch  the  plant  has  a  somewhat  formal  appearance. 
The  yellow  flower  heads  are,  however,  large  and 
showy,  and  the  plant  might  well  find  a  place  in 
shrubbery  borders.  Some  interest  is  attached  to  the 
species  from  the  fact  that  some  authorities  consider 
it  the  type  of  the  cultivated  H.  tuberosus,  or 
Jerusalem  Artichoke. 


THE  UNITED  HOR¬ 
TICULTURAL  BENEFIT  AND 
PROVIDENT  SOCIETY. 

The  anniversary  dinner  of  this  admirable  Society 
took  place  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel  on  the  15th 
inst.,  when  some  120  members  and  friends  sat  down 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch,  who 
was  supported  by  many  prominent  horticulturists, 
including  Mr.  Sherwood,  Mr.  ,W.  Y.  Baker,  Mr. 
John  Laing,  Mr.  Lynch  White,  Mr.  Furze,  Mr. 
Cannell,  Mr.  Manning,  Mr.  A.  Veitch,  Mr.  G.  J. 
Ingram,  Mr.  Osman,  &c.,  &c.  The  usual  loyal 
toasts  having  been  duly  honoured,  the  Chairman,  in 
proposing  "Continued  prosperity  to  the  United 
Horticultural  Provident  and  Benefit  Society,”  ex¬ 
pressed  his  deep  regret  (which  was  shared  by  all 
present)  that  Mr.  George  A.  Dickson  was  unable  to 
be  present  owing  to  the  very  serious  illness  of  his 
brother.  Mr.  Veitch  also  alluded  in  feeling  terms 
to  the  passing  away  of  their  last  year’s  chairman, 
Mr.  Edward  R.  Cutler,  and  of  their  friend,  Mr. 
George  Cavendish,  who  had  undertaken  to  preside 
on  this  occasion.  When  it  was  found  impossible 
that  Mr.  Dickson  could  not  be  present,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Nutting  kindly  consented  to  preside  over  them,  but 
owing  to  a  subsequent  death  in  his  family  that 
arrangement  also  had  to  be  cancelled,  and  he,  Mr. 
Veitch,  had  agreed  to  stop  the  gap,  being  always 
pleased  to  find  himself  among  gardeners.  He  did 
not  propose  to  go  into  the  history  of  the  society,  which 
was  well  known  to  them  all,  but  remarked  that  while 
two  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  had  passed  away 
they  had  still  one  left,  Mr.  George  Baker,  of  Mem- 
bland,  who,  if  not  present  in  the  flesh,  he  was  sure 
was  with  them  in  the  spirit.  The  society  had 
made  but  slow  progress  for  some  years,  but  latterly, 
rapid  strides  had  been  made  in  increasing  the  roll 
of  members,  and  much  of  this  success  was,  no  doubt, 
due  to  the  holding  of  the  annual  dinners.  The 
membership  now  numbered  410  benefit  members 
and  55  honorary  subscribers,  and  he  had  great 
pleasure  in  announcing  that  sixty-nine  new  members 
had  joined  during  the  past  year,  the  greatest  number 
that  had  been  enrolled  during  any  one  year.  The 
advantages  which  the  benefit  members  enjoyed  were 
very  great ;  the  Society’s  affairs  were  conducted  in 
the  most  admirable  and  economical  manner  ;  the 
latest  actuarial  valuation  showed  that  the  Society 
was  in  a  thoroughly  sound  financial  position,  and 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  recommending  all  young  gar¬ 
deners  to  join  it,  and  so  provide  for  the  current  ills 
of  life,  as  well  as  make  provision  for  the  necessities 
of  old  age.  He  hoped  the  society  would  in  no  way 
suffer  from  his  presiding  over  them  instead  of  Mr. 
Dickson,  and  heartily  wished  them  that  success  in 
the  future  which  the  society  so  richly  deserved. 
Mr.  N.  Cole  responded. 

Mr.  James  Hudson,  the  Treasurer,  in  proposing 
"The  Honorary  and  Life  Members,”  congratulated 
the  members  on  the  presence  of  so  many  of  their  sup¬ 
porters,  which  showed  that  they  were  thoroughly  in 
touch  and  sympathised  with  their  efforts.  They 
were  now  proud  of  their  list  of  honorary  members, 
and  he  hoped  the  list  would  be  added  to  that  evening. 
Their  society  offered  advantages  to  gardeners  which 
were  given  by  no  other  benefit  or  provident  society. 
They  gave  3  per  cent,  compound  interest  for  money 
left  in  their  hands  on  deposit ;  they  did  not  even 


deduct  the  income  tax,  and  they  invited  comparison 
with  any  other  similar  society  in  the  country.  Their 
committee  meetings  were  held  in  open  court,  and 
any  member  could  attend  them  and  see  for  himself 
how  the  business  was  conducted.  He  acknowledged 
with  gratitude  the  valued  strength  which  had  ac¬ 
crued  to  the  society  of  late  years  through  the  steadily 
growing  increase  in  the  membership,  thanked  the 
Chairman  for  so  kindly  coming  to  their  aid  that 
evening,  and  concluded  by  proposing  the  toast  of ' '  The 
Honorary  Members,  Life  Members,  and  Visitors,”  to 
which  Mr.  W.  Turze,  of  Teddington,  and  Mr.  J. 
Cheal,  of  Crawley,  responded. 

Mr.  Sherwood  next,  in  felicitous  terms,  proposed 
"  The  Health  of  the  Chairman,”  which  Mr.  Veitch 
suitablyjacknowledged.  The  other  toasts  were  "  The 
Officers  of  the  Society,”  acknowledged  by  Mr.  J. 
Wheeler  and  Mr.  W.  Collins  ;  "  Kindred  Societies,” 
responded  to  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram,  Secretary  to  the 
Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  ;  and  "  The 
Press,”  for  which  Mr.  George  Gordon  returned 
thanks. 

During  the  evening  the  following  subscriptions, etc., 
were  announced  : — Mr.  George  A.  Dickson,  £ 10  10s. ; 
Dicksons  Limited,  £ns.  (annual)  ;  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch, 
£2.5  to  the  Convalescent  Fund ;  Mr.  Sherwood’s 
three  children,  1  guinea  each  (annual)  to  the  Conva¬ 
lescent  Fund;  Mr.  Furze,  1  guinea  (annual);  and 
five  other  honorary  members,  1  guinea  each  (annual) 


ABBEY  PARK,  LEICESTER 

To  the  ordinary  visitor  the  Abbey  Park  is  a  large, 
well  kept,  and  beautiful  garden,  but  to  the  studious 
it  is  far  more,  it  is  a  veritable  "  encyclopedia.”  It 
would  occupy  too  much  space  and  time  to  give  a 
description  of  all  the  leading  features,  while  a  few 
remarks  on  some  may  be  interesting.  There  is  ample 
scope  for  anyone  who  cares  to  study  the  various  parts 
of  the  garden  to  learn,  and  Mr.  J.  Burn,  the  superin¬ 
tendent,  by  the  various  arrangements,  proves  a  very 
useful  seconder  of  the  School  Board  in  the  education 
of  the  people  of  Leicester.  One  or  more  specimens  of 
every  kind  of  plant  or  shrub  is  correctly  named,  and 
that  in  such  a  form  that  anyone  can  read. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Mount  there  is  a  small  model  of 
Charnwood  Forest.  Here  all  the  various  kinds  of 
granite  and  slate  are  portrayed  in  exactly  the  form 
they  are  found  in  the  forest,  the  vegetation  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  small  saxifrages  and  mosses.  The  sites  of 
the  villages  are  marked,  making  it  very  interesting. 
The  general  bedding  arrangements  are  very  good, 
particularly  the  Mosaic  or  carpet  bedding,  which 
some  are  so  fond  of  crying  down.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  it  is  a  case  of  "sour  Grapes”  with  them. 
Carpet  bedding  may  be  unnatural  (or  even  ugly,  when 
planted  by  inexperienced  hands),  but  when  planted 
by  men  like  the  superintendent  of  the  Abbey  Park  it 
can  only  be  pronounced  "magnificent.”  To  those 
who  have  tried  and  failed,  a  couple  of  hours  in  the 
Abbey  Park,  Leicester,  would  be  time  well  spent, 
and  if  they  have  any  artistic  taste  they  may  learn 
sufficient  to  convince  their  employers  that  carpet 
bedding  is  a  thing  not  to  be  "  cried  down.” 

The  pattern  of  the  beds  is  changed  each  year. 
Some  will  no  doubt  remember,  in  18S7,  the  Royal 
Arms  and  the  word  "Jubilee”  being  worked  in  the 
bed  near  the  Royal  Oak  (which  was  planted  by 
H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales,  when  the  park  was 
opened).  This  year  the  pattern  for  both  beds  is 
taken  from  the  Roman  Pavement  in  Jewry  Wall 
Street,  and  is  a  very  true  representation  both  in 
colour  and  design  of  the  same.  (The  real  pave¬ 
ment  can  be  seen  in  the  cellar  of  a  small  shop  in 
Jewry  Wall  Street,  at  the  modest  cost  of 
twopence.)  The  beds,  which  are  circular  in  form, 
are  22  ft.  in  diameter,  and  contain  upwards  of  20,000 
plants  each.  The  arrangement  of  such  a  number  is 
no  easy  task,  and  to  keep  true  to  pattern  in  outline 
and  colour  requires  a  fair  amount  of  skill.  Several 
sorts  of  Alternanthera,  Spergula  aurea,  Herniaria 
glabra,  Saxifraga  cristata,  Antenaria  tomentosa,  and 
Echeveria  Peacockii,  are  used,  Echeveria  secunda 
glauca  forming  the  tracery. 

I  do  not  remember  carpet  bedding  when  it  first 
appeared,  rather  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  Battersea  or  Victoria  Parks  (which 
were  among  the  first  to  try  it)  could  boast  of  two 
such  beds  as  the  people  of  Leicester  have  in  their 
midst  this  season.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  more  pleasing 
sight  (of  its  kind)  can  be  seen  in  England  than  the 
one  from  the  Pavilion  looking  across  the  flower  garden. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 

Here  are  two  acres  of  beds  which  are  individually 
distinct,  and  yet  forming  a  very  harmonious  whole. 
Two  large  beds,  6o  ft.  by  20  ft.,  consist  of  White  Mar¬ 
guerites  for  the  centre,  a  bold  line  J.  Gibbon  Pelargo¬ 
nium,  a  row  of  Festica  glauca,  and  finished  off  with  a 
band  of  Golden  Feather  (Pyrethrum)  which  is  kept 
well  pinched  in.  Two  other  beds,  40  ft.  by  20  ft.,  are 
made  up  of  a  good  assortment  of  Gladioli  with  a 
ground-work  of  Violas,  and  have  presented  a 
gorgeous  appearance  during  the  past  few  months. 

Two  of  the  most  novel  and  interesting  beds  are 
circular  in  form,  about  18  ft.  in  diameter  ;  are  filled 
with  Montbretias,  Lilium  Kratzeri,  Tigridias,  Bul- 
bocodium  and  Lobelia  cardinalis,  with  a  ground¬ 
work  of  Ageratum  and  the  pretty  little  dark  scarlet 
Verbena  "  Milandres.”  Two  other  beds  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  preceding  are  composed  of 
Zinnia  elegans  and  have  come  in  for  a  large  share  of 
notice.  In  a  border,  150  ft.  long  by  15  ft.  wide,  are 
displayed  a  fine  lot  of  Gladioli  Ne  plus  ultra  and 
Violas  of  every  shade  of  colour,  which  for  the  last 
three  months  has  formed  a  great  attraction  ;  very 
few  people  seeing  it  without  passing  complimentary 
remarks  on  it.  Four  large  circular  beds,  20  ft.  in 
diameter,  are  worthy  of  special  notice.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  ingredients  being  Pelargonium  Mrs.  Vidler  and 
Verbena  Venosa,  with  a  margin  of  “Yellow  Boy” 
Violas,  then  a  ring  of  Coleus  "Taylor's  Pet,”  and 
finishing  with  a  raised  edging  of  Antennaria  tomen- 
tosa. 

Four  other  oval-shaped  beds  which  have  been  very 
striking  were  planted  with  the  good  old  Henri 
Jacoby  Pelargonium,  with  abroad  edging  of  Tagetes 
pumilla.  The  other  Pelargoniums  are  Pink,  Olive 
Car,  White-leaved  May  Queen,  Foster’s  Seedling 
var.,  Crystal  Palace  Gem,  and  West  Brighton  Gem. 
Perhaps  the  most  pleasing  and  striking  object  in  the 
hole  plot  is  the  chain  border  which  runs  round  the 
avilion.  It  is  300  ft.  long  by  7  ft.  in  width.  The 
esign  is  traced  in  Thrift  (Armeria  maritima),  which 
is  kept  closely  cut  similar  to  Box  ;  within  the  tracing, 
which  is  7  in.  wide,  are  planted  Lobelia  Blue 
Gem,  Leucophyton  Brownii.  The  smaller  beds, 
being  filled  in  with  Pelargoniums  Crystal  Palace 
Gem  (Golden),  and  West  Brighton  Gem  (Scarlet), 
have  been  very  gay  and  beautiful  all  the  sum¬ 
mer. 

Surrounding  the  flower  garden  is  a  border,  300  yds. 
long,  of  Dactylis  elegantissima,  with  a  band  of  Tory 
Violas  in  front,  giving  a  grand  finish  to  the  whole. 
Leaving  the  flower  garden  we  proceed  through  an 
avenue  of  Aloes,  some  of  which  are  of  good  size,  to 
the 

Sub-Tropical  Garden. 

The  centre  bed,  which  is  24  ft.  in  diameter,  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  very  magnificent  and  representative 
collection  of  succulents,  and  contains  over  300 
distinct  varieties,  the  Aloe  tribe  being  well  repre¬ 
sented  by  some  fine  specimens  of  Agave  filifera,  A. 
Taylorii,  A.  hystrix,  A.  horrida,  A.  ferox,  A.  densi- 
flora,  A.  Verschafellti,  A.  Kellockii,  and  others. 
There  are  also  beautiful  plants  of  Rochea  falcata, 
Pachyphytum  bracteosum,  Cotyledon  pulverule- 
tum,  C.  Peacockii,  Sempervivum  arboreum,  S.  a. 
variegatum,  S.  artropurpurem,  S.  Donckellaarii,  S. 
tabulaeformis,  S.  calcareum,  S.  repens,  S.  Bullii, 
etc.  ;  Mesembyranthemum  tigrinum,  Haworthia 
cymbefolia,  Kleinia  repens,  Echeveria  metalica, 
E.  m.  glauca,  E.  agavoides,  etc.  Of  Opuntias  and 
Cacti,  the  former  has  fruited  plentifully  and  some  of 
the  latter  have  flowered.  They  have  been  very  attrac¬ 
tive.  What  a  pity  they — the  flowers — last  so  short 
a  time  in  beauty. 

Around  this  are  some  half-dozen  others,  filled  with 
a  collection  of  plants  which  when  looked' upon  tempt 
one  to  forget  "  Old  England,”  and  to  dream  of  other 
climes. 

A  large  bed  24  ft.  by  15  ft.  is  composed  of  Cannas, 
varying  in  height  from  2  ft.  to  10  ft.,  with  a  margin 
of  tuberous  Begonias,  which  have  yielded  a  grand 
display  of  bloom  since  June. 

Four  other  beds,  40  ft.  by  10  ft.,  contain  someexcel- 
lent  specimens  of  both  flowering  and  foliage  plants. 
Of  the  former  the  Montbretias,  American  Tuberoses, 
Hedychium  Gardnerianum,  which  flowered  pro¬ 
fusely  during  August  and  September,  Lantanas, 
Abutilon  Boule  de  Neige,  Tigridias,  &c.,  are  very 
noticeable,  and  of  the  foliage  plants,  Phormium 
tenax,  P.  Colensoi,  P.  purpurea,  Phalangium  varie¬ 
gatum,  Abutilon  niveum  maculatum,  Araucaria 
excelsa,  Eucalyptus  globulus,  Arundinaria  Metake, 


A.  Fortunei,  Aralia  Sieboldii,  Dracaena  Australis 
(some  of  10  ft.  in  height),  D. Draco,  Acacia  lophantha, 
Cyperus  laxus,  Yucca  aloifolia  variegata,  Ficus 
elastica,  Eulalia  zebrina,  Francoa  appendiculata, 
Carex  Morovii,  Sonchus  elegantissima  and  Wigan- 
dias  form  a  conspicuous  part. 

Two  circular  beds  contain  fine  examples  of 
Chamaerops  humilis,  with  a  ground-work  of  Festuca 
glauca,  and  are  very  telling  in  effect. 

I  cannot  finish  these  notes  without  calling  attention 
to  a  very  interesting  bed  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
flower  garden,  namely  the  Alpine  bed,  which  is  filled 
with  a  beautiful  lot  of  Alpine  and  small  herbaceous 
plants,  and  is  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  work  in  the 
whole  Park,  and  is  all  the  year  round  very  interest¬ 
ing. 

The  Chrysanthemum  house,  which  is  now  begin¬ 
ning  to  look  gay,  will  be  opened  the  early  part  of 
next  week. 

So  far  as  I  can  see  and  hear  there  will  be  some 
pleasant  surprises  for  the  Leicester  people  in  the 
spring,  as  there  is  a  considerable  bulb  order  given. — 
Wm.  Bell,  Leicester,  Oct.  loth.,  1891. 


Gardening  IIiscellany. 


THE  SCARLET  TRUMPET  HONEYSUCKLE. 

This  is  the  North  American  Honeysuckle — Lonicera 
sempervivens — a  handsome  climbing  species  with 
evergreen  foliage  and  scarlet  flowers,  yellow  on  the  in¬ 
side.  U nfortunately  it  is  not  scented  as  in  the  case  of 
our  common  Honeysuckle.  This  sgecies  is  propagated 
by  means  of  cuttings,  which  are  made  from  the  wood 
of  the  previous  year,  placed  in  pots,  and  plunged  in 
a  bottom  heat.  They  root  readily,  and  they  are 
grown  on  until  they  form  nice  bushy  plants  in  pots 
for  growing  for  cut  blooms.  When  well  established 
in  pots  and  somewhat  pot-bound,  they  become  some¬ 
what  stunted  and  then  bloom  freely.  The  term 
Honeysuckle  has  been  applied  to  several  plants,  and 
though  now  the  name  given  to  the  Woodbine,  it  is 
very  doubtful  to  what  plant  it  really  belongs.  The 
reason  for  its  transference  to  the  Woodbine  appears 
to  be  on  account  of  the  honey-dew  so  plentifully 
deposited  on  its  leaves. 

THE  MILDEW  OF  CUCUMBERS. 

The  mildew  which  develops  itself  in  the  form  of 
..powdery,  white  patches  upon  the  leaves  of  Cucurbita- 
ceous  plants  is  known  to  fungologists  as  Odium  erysi- 
phoides  cucurbitarum.  Being  a  surface  feeder  it  may 
be  combated  with  success  in  various  ways,  especially  if 
taken  in  its  early  stages.  Of  the  several  fungicides 
that  have  been  employed,  ammoniacal  carbonate  of 
copper  has  been  employed  with  better  results  than  sul¬ 
phide  of  potassium.  To  a  quart  of  ammonia  add  3  oz. 
of  carbonate  of  copper,  and  after  diluting  the  solution 
with  twenty-five  gallons  of  water,  syringe  the  plants 
withit.  A  bettermethod,ifcareisused,istoevaporate 
some  sulphur  in  a  basin  over  a  paraffin  stove  for  the 
space  of  thirty  minutes.  The  house  must  be  tightly 
closed,  and  precautions  taken  that  the  sulphur  does 
not  get  ignited,  otherwise  the  plants  will  be  greatly 
injured.  The  lamp  should  be  kept  low  to  avoid 
accident. 

EOMECON  CHIONANTHA. 

The  name  of  this  plant  means  Snow-white  Poppy, 
in  reference  to  the  pure  white  petals  which  are  four 
in  number,  and  arranged  in  two  pairs  similar  to 
those  of  a  Begonia.  The  resemblance  to  a  white 
Begonia  is  further  augmented  by  the  dense  tuft  of 
bright  yellow  stamens  in  the  centre,  and  were  the 
petals  a  little  more  spreading  instead  of  cupshaped, 
the  resemblance  would  be  striking.  These  flowers  are 
borne  on  naked  scapes,  about  18  in.  high,  surmount¬ 
ing  the  radical  leaves,  which  are  nearly  orbicular, 
somewhat  lobed,  glaucous  above  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  so  underneath.  In  all  respects  they  closely 
resemble  those  of  the  Bloodroot  (Sanguinaria  cana¬ 
densis),  a  native  of  Canada.  The  plant  under  notice 
comes  from  China,  and  flowers  through  September 
and  October,  while  the  Bloodroot  flowers  in  April 
and  May,  or  even  earlier. 

EUCOMIS  PALLI DIFLORA. 

The  flowers  of  this  plant  are  individually  not  very 
attractive,  but  the  enormous  number  produced  on  a 
scape  when  grown  in  the  open  air  attracts  attention 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  flowers  with  excep¬ 


tion  of  Composites  are  getting  very  scarce.  The  seg- 
mentsare  of  a  pale  green,  and  the  ovaries  in  the  centre 
are  paler,  but  the  filaments  of  the  stamens  are  of  a 
deeper  green.  The  scapes  are  3  ft.  high,  terminated 
as  usual  by  a  tuft  of  leaves,  as  implied  by  the  generic 
name.  The  leaves  are  very  long  when  grown  in  the 
open  ground,  lanceolate,  finely  crisped  and  toothed 
at  the  edge  with  a  deeply  channelled  midrib,  and  pale 
green.  The  stateliness  of  most  species  of  Eucomis 
commend  them  to  many  cultivators  for  decorative 
purposes  in  pots  ;  but  the  comparative  hardiness  of 
several  of  the  species  enables  them  to  be  grown  in 
the  open  border  in  sheltered  or  warm  positions. 
Good  drainage  is  an  important  matter,  and  if  the 
soil  is  moderately  sandy  and  porous  so  as  to  permit 
of  the  escape  of  superfluous  moisture,  so  much  the 
better,  as  the  bulbs  are  more  likely  to  pass  the 
winter  unhurt.  A  clump  of  bulbs  planted  at  the 
base  of  the  rockery  at  Kew  has  been  flowering  finely 
for  some  time  past. 


PHYSOSTEGIA  VIRGINIANA  SPECIOSA. 

In  wet  seasons  the  stems  of  this  plant  get  3  ft.  or 
4  ft.  in  height,  but  ordinarily  are  dwarfer.  The 
flowers  are  pale  purple  or  partly  white  on  the  lower 
segments,  and  arranged  in  dense  four  ranked  spikes 
which  are  considerably  branched  at  the  base.  The 
leaves  are  oblong  or  oblanceolate,  deeply  serrate,  and 
of  a  bright  green.  The  plant  finds  favour  with 
many  collectors  of  herbaceous  plants,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  its  height  is  always  neat  and  easily  kept  in 
good  order,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  many 
Labiates  even  of  dwarfer  stature.  Like  many  other 
subjects  of  the  same  type,  it  repays  the  trouble  of 
good  cultivation  by  the  preduction  of  a  greater 
amount  of  flowers  and  a  longer  succession.  Being 
a  North  American  plant  it  is  quite  hardy,  and  is  not 
particular  as  to  soil.  It  is  also  easily  propagated  by 
division. 


CYCAS  REVOLUTA  FOR  DECORATIVE 
PURPOSES. 

More  often  than  otherwise  we  see  a  few  huge  speci¬ 
mens  of  this  Cycas  in  conservatories,  but  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  plant  in  this  form  only,  can 
have  no  idea  of  the  grace  and  elegance  of  small 
plants  in  good  condition.  The  whole  of  the  central 
stage  of  a  house  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  E.  D. 
Shutfleworth  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  at  256,  Peckham  Rye, 
is  occupied  with  a  recent  importation  of  plants 
which  are  now  established  and  have  made  crowns 
with  eight  to  twelve,  and  in  some  cases  twenty 
heads.  The  stems  vary  from  6  in.  to  i\  ft.  in  length, 
and  were  absolutely  leafless  when  imported  ;  the 
leaves  now  vary  from  15  in.  to  3  ft.  long,  and  show  a 
certain  amount  of  variation,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
either  flat  or  the  pinnae  are  elevated  at  an  angle  of 
450  or  more  with  the  midrib.  This  peculiarity  has 
the  effect  of  giving  the  plant  an  altogether  different 
appearance  which  some  would  admire,  while  others 
would  prefer  the  flat-leaved  forms.  The  rich  dark 
green  colour  of  the  leaves  would  tell  very  effectively 
amongst  other  decorative  subjects  in  the  con¬ 
servatory. 

A  COLLECTION  OF  CROTONS. 

A  wonderful  amount  of  variety  may  be  seen  in  a 
collection  of  over  fifty  sorts  of  Crotons  in  the  Albert 
Nursery  of  Messrs.  E.  D.  Shuttleworth  &  Co  , 
Peckham  Rye.  The  best  of  the  broad-leaved  sorts, 
which  are  favourites  with  gardeners  for  large  speci¬ 
men  plants,  are  grown  in  conjunction  with  the 
narrow-leaved  varieties  so  useful  for  table  decora¬ 
tion.  Aigburth  Gem  is  like  a  more  highly-coloured 
form  of  Sinitzianus,  and  the  crimson  hues  are  well 
marked.  Chelsoni  has  narrow,  twisted,  deep  bronzy- 
green  leaves  variegated  with  crimson.  Flamingo  has 
long,  narrow,  green  and  crimson  leaves  gracefully 
arched  and  highly  attractive.  Flambeau  is  also 
beautiful  in  its  rich  markings,  but  the  leaves  are 
broader,  though  still  only  of  medium  size  compared 
with  those  of  Baron  James  Rothschild,  which  is  a 
favourite  with  those  who  like  the  bold  character  of 
its  crimson  foliage.  The  stems  of  Laingi  are  red 
throughout  their  length,  independently  of  the  rich 
dark  colour  of  the  narrow  leaves.  A  distinct  sort 
also  is  Chomer,  with  long  and  broad  leaves  beauti¬ 
fully  reticulated  with  golden-yellow.  At  one  end  of 
the  house  was  a  large  batch  of  small  plants  of 
Dracaena  Lindeni,  notable  for  the  fine  variegation 
of  the  leaves,  which  have  a  broad  yellow  margin  on 
either  side  of  the  broad  central  band. 
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ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 

There  is  now  a  good  display  of  Orchids  in  flower, 
and  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  keep  damp 
from  the  blooms,  as  in  a  moist  atmosphere  they 
soon  become  spotted  and  do  not  last  long.  The 
plants  while  in  flower  will  not  suffer  if  kept  rather 
dry,  and  this  will  help  to  prolong  the  period  of 
freshness.  Disa  grandiflora,  the  most  showy  and 
popular  of  the  genus,  may  be  potted  now,  as  the 
young  growths  are  starting.  This  plant  requires 
very  cool  treatment  to  grow  it  satisfactorily.  The 
best  results  I  have  had  with  it  was  when  grown 
along  with  Heaths,  where  the  house  was  seldom  shut, 
except  in  frosty  weather.  The  plants  were  grown  in 
peat  and  sphagnum,  with  the  addition  of  some  horse- 
droppings,  as  prepared  for  a  mushroom  bed.  It 
may  also  be  successfully  grown  in  cold  frames,  ad¬ 
mitting  plenty  of  air  at  all  times  except  in  severe 
weather.  It  is  a  plant  well  worth  taking  care  of,  as 
when  in  flower  it  makes  a  grand  display. 

Where  only  a  few  Orchids  are  grown,  and  they 
have  to  be  accommodated  along  with  other  plants, 
there  is  no  better  way  of  securing  good  results  than 
by  growing  the  plants  in  baskets  suspended  from  the 
roof  of  the  house.  Most  of  the  epiphytal  Orchids 
can  be  grown  very  successfully  in  this  manner,  and 
they  also  help  to  break  up  the  ofttimes  bare  rafter, 
and  give  a  more  cheerful  appearance  to  the  house. 
Amongst  the  most  suitable  for  this  work  will  be  the 
Dendrobiums,  and  if  the  plants  are  grown  in  a  plant 
stove  they  can  be  removed  to  a  cool,  airy  house 
and  rest  after  completing  their  growth ,  and  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  heat  according  as  they  are  wanted  in 
flower.  An  exception  to  this  treatment  will  be 
found  in  the  nigro-hirsute  section,  which  would  in¬ 
clude  D.  formosum  giganteum,  D.  Jamesianum, 

D.  infundibulum,  &c.,  which  throw  up  their  blooms 
on  completing  their  growths,  and  require  plenty;  of 
heat  and  moisture  until  the  flowers  are  opened. 
The  Oncidiums,  Odontoglossums,  Epidendrums' 
such  as  E.  atropurpureum,  E.  vitellinum  majus, 

E.  bicornutum,  &-c.,  Laelias,  including  L.  anceps, 

L.  autumnalis  and  its  varieties  would  all  do  well ; 
indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  there  be  a  better  method  of 
growing  those  plants,  and  a  plant  stove  suits  them 
admirably.  y.  ii;;  . 

There  are  many  other  Orchids  which  can  be  very 
well  grown  in  this  way,  and  I  would  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  those  growers  who  may  have  only  a  few,  and 
where  a  house  is  not  entirely  devoted  to  their  culture, ; 
to  grow  their  plants  in  baskets.  I  often  meet  with 
cases  where  a  few  Orchids  are  placed  in  a  corner 
of  the  house  by  themselves,  away  from  the  light. 
The  consequences  are  that  the  plants  fail  to  do  well, 
and  are  then  said  to  be  difficult  to  grow  ;  but  if  the 
plants  were  kept  well  up  to  the  light,  much  of  the 
difficulty  would  vanish,  and  the  culture  of  Orchids 
would  become  more  general. 

With  Orchids  that  require  plenty  of  heat,  we  find 
as  a  rule  the  plants  more  successfully  managed,  and 
where  only  a  few  of  the  cool  house  section  are  , 
grown,  as  a  rule  the  plants  are  in  a  bad  condition. 
The  cool-house  section,  consisting  largely  of  Odonto¬ 
glossums,  are  generally  grown  in  pots,  but  Odonto- 
glossum  Alexandras,  O.  Pescatorei,  O.  cirrhosum, 
O.  Hallii,  etc.,  can  be  equally  well  grown  in  baskets 
suspended  from  the  roof  in  the  greenhouse.  The 
plants  will  require  plenty  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  as 
well  as  to  be  freely  syringed  over  head  once  or  twice  a 
day  during  the  time  they  are  making  their  growths. 
Many  of  the  Odontoglossums,  I  am  afraid,  are  allowed 
to  die  for  want  of  sufficient  moisture.  To  those  who 
may  not  have  succeeded  with  their  culture  in  pots, 
in  a  cool  house,  let  me  advise  them  to  try  them  in 
baskets  suspended  from  the  roof. 

The  temperature  of  the  different  houses  may 
still  be  kept  as  recommended  in  last  calendar,  but 
should  sharp  cold  weather  set  in,  they  may  be  allowed 
to  fall  a  few  degrees  lower. — A .  W . 

Vanda  Hookeriana. 

Amongst  many  novelties  and  good  things  in  flower 
at  Parkfield,  near  Worcester,  the  seat  of  C.  W.  Lea, 
Esq.,  is  the  plant  above  named.  A  number  of  plants 
are  grouped  together,  and  some  two  dozen  blooms 
being  expanded  I  need  not  say  how  delighted  I  was 
to  see  this  beauty  in  such  perfection.  Mr.  Lea  in¬ 
formed  me  that  the  same  plants  flowered  last  May  ; 
so  that  it  is  evident  Mr.  Catt,  his  enthusiastic  gar¬ 
dener,  has  hit  upon  the  right  mode  of  treatment. 


I  was  also  struck  with  some  very  fine  examples  of 
Lselia  pumila,  prsestans  and  Dayana  varieties,  which 
were  well  flowered.  The  Pleiones  are  also  grand, 
and  shortly  the  rarely  seen  in  flower  but  very  beautiful 
Odontoglossum  coronarium  will  be  in  perfection. 
Two  well-grown  plants,  one  with  three  and  the  other 
with  two  grand  spikes,  will  be  worth  going  a  long 
journey  to  see.  Those  who  have  grown  this  plant 
so  long  with  unsatisfactory  results  will,  I  doubt  not, 
envy  Mr.  Catt  his  success. — A.  A. 

Cattleya  Warocqueana  and  its  varieties. 
No  one  can  for  a  moment  dispute  the  value  of  any 
good  Orchid  flowering  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and 
in  the  one  above  mentioned  we  have  a  gem.  Amongst 
plants  obtained  from  the  earliest  importations  some 
extraordinary  fine  forms  have  appeared,  and  there  is 
now  in  flower  in  the  fine  collection  of  the  Right  Hon. 
J.  Chamberlain,  at  Highbury,  near  Birmingham,  a 
variety  which  is  identical  in  every  way  with  the 
hitherto  rare  and  beautiful  ;  autumn-flowering  C. 
labiata.  It  has  three  fine  flowers  on  one  spikeyand 
standing  out  conspicuously  as  it  does  here  amongst 
so  many  fine  things,  one  can  only  say  that  it  is  one 
of  the  finest  Cattleyas  in  cultivation. — Rusticus. 
Dendrobium  Phalsenopsis  and  Statterianurn. 
These  are  likewise  valuable  additions  to  a  grand 
family,  and  flowering  as  they  do  just  now  with  such 
varied  shades  of  colour,  as  seen  at  Highbury,  they 
are  indeed  a  welcome  addition.  Many  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  plants  are  wonderfully  attractive,  and 
make  a  splendid  feature  in  the  show  house. — Rusticus. 

Vanda  unicolor. 

The  flowers  of  this  Vanda  are  nearly  the  size  as 
those  of  V.  insignis,  and  of  similar  form  and  texture, 
but  of  course  altogether  different  in  colour.  The 
petals  and  the  upper  sepal  have  a  rounded,  wavy 
lamina,  while  the  lateral:  ones  are  oblong.  All  are 
suffused  with  pale  brown,  and  reticulated  with  darker 
veins  on  a  yellow  ground,  but  the  yellow  is,  of 
course,  almost  obscured,  The  three-lobed  lip  is 
different,  the  middle  lobe  being  fiddle  shaped, convex 
above  and  pale  greenish,  while  the  lateral  lobes  are 
nearly  white  externally  and  creamy-yellow  internally, 
minutely  dotted  with  purple  and  striated  with  lines 
of  dots  of  the  same  -colour  at  the  base.  The  short: 
stout  column  is  whiter  than  any  other  portion  of  the 
flower,  and  being  central,  stands  out  conspicuously 
against  the  uniform  hue.  of  the  sepals  and  petals. 
It  has  recently  flowered  with  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams 
&  Son,  Upper  Holloway. 

Gomeza  planifolia. 

The  flowers  of  this  Orchid  are  neither  very  large 
nor  conspicuous  individually,  bnt  collectively  may 
be  termed  pretty.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  so  dis¬ 
posed  with  the  rest  of  the  flower  as  to  resemble  a 
soldier  in  full  dress.  The  lip  is  curved  and  does 
duty  for  the  chest,  while  the  column  represents  the 
head  and  head  gear.  The  flowers  are  pale  yellow, 
and  produced  in  numerous  arching  or  drooping 
racemes,  and  give  out  a  strong  but  agreeable  odour 
which  is  most  powerful  during  the  afternoon.  The 
duration  of  the  flowers  is  remarkable,  for  some  plants 
have  been  flowering  for  weeks  past  at  Devonhurst, 
Chiswick,  and  after  being  in  bloom  for  some  time 
some  of  them  were  taken  to  the  dwelling  house,  and 
after  serving  their  turn  there  were  little  the  worse 
when  brought  back.  The  plants  are  grown  in  small 
baskets,  and  hung  up  near  the  glass  in  a  house  con¬ 
taining  Odontoglossums,  Lycastes,  and  Cypripediums 
requiring  only  a  low  temperature. 

_ 

SOCIETIES. 

Manchester  Royal  Botanical  and  Horticultural: — 
The  exhibition  of  hardy  fruits  organised  by  this 
Society,  and  opened  in  the  Town  Hall,  Manchester, 
on  Tuesday,  brought  together  a  grand  collection  of  : 
produce,  and  as  the  weather  was  on  its  best  be¬ 
haviour,  the  attendance  of  visitors  was  extremely 
satisfactory.  In  Class  i,  open  to  all,  for  the  best 
eighty  dishes  of  Apples,  six  fruit  of  each,  dissimilar, 
fruit  grown  under  glass  excluded,  the  Society's 
large  Gold  Medal  was  well  won  by  Messrs.  Geo.  Bun- 
yard  &  Co. ,  of  Maidstone,  with  large  and  fine  examples 
of  the  Red  Hawthornden,  Golden  Spire,  Cox’s 
Pomona,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Loddington,  Queen 
Caroline,  Sandringham,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Rib- 
ston,  King  of  the  Pippins,  etc.  The  second  prize, 
the  Society’s  medium  Gold  Medal,  went  to  Mr. 
John  Watkins,  Withington,  Hereford,  for  a  very 
good  collection ;  including  fine  samples  of  Pott's 


Seedling,  Gloria  Mundi,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Du- 
melow’s  Seedling,  Herefordshire  Beefing,  very  large 
Blenheim  Orange,  and  others.  The  Silver  Medal, 
for  the  third  prize,  went  to  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons, 
Crawley,  for  a  collection  very  little  inferior  to  the 
second,  only  a  few  points  separating  them.  Their 
best  dishes  were  of  Ecklinville,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch, 
Emperor  Alexander,  Blenheim  Orange,  Round 
Winter  Nonsuch,  The  Queen,  Beauty  of  Hants,  ete.- 

For  fifty  dishes  of  Pears,  dissimilar,  fruit  grown 
under  glass  excluded,  the  judges,  after  a  very  close 
scrutiny,  gave  the  large  Gold  Medal  to  Mr.  John 
Watkins ;  the  medium  Gold  Medal  to  the  Earl  of 
Harrington  (Mr.  J.  Goodacre,  gardener),  and  the 
Silver  Medal  to  Messrs.  George  Bunyard  &  Co.,  all 
of  whom  showed  very  fine  examples  of  the  leading 
varieties.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons  were  the  only 
exhibitors  in  the  class  for  eighty  dishes  of  Apples 
and  Pears,  grown  under  glass,  and  the  collection 
being  especially  fine,  well  deserved  the  large  Gold 
Medal  awarded. 

In  the  Amateurs’classfor  thirty-six  dishes  of  Apples 
(fruits  grown  under  glass  excluded),  a  very  strong 
competition  took  place,  and  the  large  Gold  Medal,  as 
first  prize,  went  to  Messrs,  de  Rothschild,  Gunners- 
bury  (Mr.  G.  Reynolds,  gardener).  His  collection 
included  fine  dishes  of  Stirling  Castle,  Golden  Noble, 
Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Merede  Menage,  Cc„  o  Orange 
Pippin,  &c.  The  medium  Gold  Medal  went. to  the 
Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvaston  ;  and  the  Silver  Meda 
to  C.  Lee  Campbell,  Esq.,  Glewston  Court, 
Ross  (Mr.  J.  Wright,  gardener).  For  thirty-six 
dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears,  grown  under  glass,  the 
large  Gold  Medal  went  to  the  Earl  of  Durham; 
Lambton  Castle  (Mr.  J.  Hunter,  gardener) ,  for  large 
and  fine  fruit,  beautifully  coloured — a  superb. lot. 
He  was  closely  followed  by  Sir  J.  W.  Pease,  Bar-t,,- 
Hutton  Hall  (Mr.  J.  Mclndoe,  gardener),  who  took 
the  medium  Gold  Medal;  while  the  Silver  Medal 
was  awarded  to  Sami.  Barlow,  Esq.,  Llandudno,  in 
whose  collection  was  the  finest  dish  of  Apples  in  the 
exhibition,  six  superb  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch. 

For  ten  bunches  of  Grapes,  not  less  than  three- 
varieties,  the  large  Gold  Medal  went  to  Mr.  J.  Good- 
acre,  for  a  superb  lot,  his  Muscats  being  fine  examples 
of  good  cultivation,  large  both  in  bunch  and  berry;, 
and  beautifully  coloured.  He  had  also  fine  Muscat' 
Hamburghs,  Alnwick  Seedling,  Gros  Colmar,  and 
Black  Alicante.  The  second  prize  was  taken  by 
Messrs,  de  Rothschild,  Gunnersbur.y,-  with  two' 
bunches  each  of  Muscats,  Black  Hamburghs,  Treb- 
biano,  Gros  Maroc;  and  one  each  of  Alicante  and 
Chasselas  Napoleon,  The  third  prize  went  to  Sir- 
J.  W.  Pease,  for  a  collection  of  all  Black  Grapes,; 
For  three  bunches  of  Grapes,  the  prizes  went  to  C. 
Lee  Campbell,  Esq.,  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  and 
Sir  Joseph  Whit  well  Pease.  In  the  Glasses  for- 
fruit  grown  within  twenty  miles  of  Manchester,  the 
principal  prizes  went  to  A.  Smith  Barry,  Esq.,  R.  P. 
Gill,  Esq.,  Ashton-on-Mersey,  and  Mrs.  Grundy, 
Lymn. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  (Mr.  O.  Thomas,  gardener) 
sent  from  Frogmore  Gardens  250  dishes  of  Apples 
and  Pears,  and  to  this  fine  exhibit  the  Society's  Gold 
Medal  was  awarded. 

The  non-competing  exhibitors  made  a  very  fine 
display,  the  largest  collection,  200  dishes,  being  sent 
by  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  of  Chelsea.  These 
were  admirably  arranged,  and  formed  quite  one  of 
the  features  of  the  Show.  Messrs.  Dicksons  Limited, 
Chester,  put  up  130  dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears— 
a  fine  lot.  Messrs.  Richard  Smith  &  Co.,  of  Wor¬ 
cester,  sent  70  dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears,  and 
Messrs.  Clibran  &  Son,  of  Altrincham,  50  dishes. 
Mr.  J.  Watkins  exhibited  60  dishes  of  cyder  fruit, 
remarkable  for  their  high  colour — a  very  interesting  - 
collection.  Mr.  Crump  (gardener  to  Earl  Beau¬ 
champ,  Madresfield  Court)  staged  24  dishes  of  Apples 
and  Pears,  the  latter  being  some  of  the  finest  in  the 
whole  exhibition.  J.  Grant  Morris,  Esq.,  Allerton  , 
Priory,  Liverpool  (Mr.  J.  Craven,  gardener),  put  up 
a  nice  collection  of  Pears.  Mr.  J.  Clarke,  Farnham,  . 
was  awarded  Special  Prize  for  a  collection  of  Grapes 
grown  without  fire  heat.  A  First-class  Certificrte  was  • 
awarded  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Harwoode,  Colchester,  for  a  Black 
Bullace  Plum,  the  cut  branches  being  loaded  with 
fruit.  This  should  prove  invaluable  for  preserving 
purposes. 

Royal  Aquarium  Autumn  Fruit  Show,  October  14//;. 

- — This  show,  the  first  of  its  kind  which  has  been  in¬ 
augurated  by  the  Royal  Aquarium  Society,  turned 
out  to  be  a  great  success,  especially  as  far  as  Apples 
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and  Pears  were  concerned.  There  were  also  some 
>  good-  general  collections  of  fruit,  including  fine 
samples  of  Grapes,  and  vegetables  were  also  well 
shown.  For  a  collection  of  twelve  dishes  of  fruit, 
including  Grapes,  Mr.  P.  Blair,  gardener  to  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  Trentham,  Stoke-upon-Trent, 
carried  off  the  first  honours  with  Madersfield  Court, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Alicant,  Gros  Colmar,  and 
Black  Hamburgh,  as  well  as  with  Pine-apples, 
Apples,  Pears  and  others  in  fine  condition.  Mr. 
G.  Reynolds,  gardener  to  the  Messrs,  de  Rothschild, 
Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton,  took  the  second  place 
with  huge  bunches  of  Trebbiano,  and  fine  samples 
of  Gros  Maroc,  Mrs.  Pince,  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
and  other  fruits.  Mr.  C.  Davies,  The  Mote  Gardens, 
Maidstone,  was  third  with  a  very  varied  lot.  The 
prizes  offered  for  a  collection  of  Apples,  dessert  or 
culinary,  brought  some  grand  exhibits,  including  fine 
dishes  of  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Bismarck,  Stirling 
Castle,  Cellini,  New  Hawthornden,  Warner’s  King, 
Gloria  Mundi,  etc.  The  first  award  was  taken  by 
Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone  ;  Mr.  John 
Watkins,  Pomona  Farm  Nursery,  Withington,  Here¬ 
ford,  was  second ;  and  Mr.  A.  Waterman,  gardener 
to  H.  L.  C.  Brassey,  Esq.,  Preston  Hall  Gardens, 
Aylesford,  Kent,  was  third  with  a  fine  lot.  Mr.  C. 
Davies  had  the  best  collection  of  Pears  ;  and  was 
followed  by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  with 
fine  samples  of  Pitmaston  Duchess,  General  Todtle- 
ben,  and  others;  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  &  Co.  were 
third.  Mr.  C.  Blick,  gardener  to  Martin  R.  Smith, 
Esq.,  The  Warren,  Hayes  Common,  had  the  best 
twelve  dishes  of  Pears;  Mr.  C.  Davies  was  second; 
and  Mr.  W.  A.  Cook,  The  Gardens,  Compton 
Basset,  Wilts,  was  third.  Mr.  F.  Bridger,  gardener 
to  Lord  de  1’Isle  and  Dudley,  Penshurst  Place,  Kent, 
had  the  best  six  dishes  of  Pears.  The  competition 
for  eighteen  dishes  of  Apples  was  keen,  and  the  first 
award  was  taken  by  Mr.  C.  Davies  ;  Mr.  F.  Bridger 
was  second  ;  and  Mr.  G.  Reynolds  was  third.  The 
exhibit  of  Mr.  H.  Markham,  gardener  to  Viscountess 
Falmouth,  Mereworth  Castle,  Maidstone,  received 
no  award,  but  it  was  certainly  fine,  and  might  have 
taken  a  higher  place.  Mr.  A.  Wyatt,  Hatton, 
Middlesex,  had  the  best  six  dishes  of  dessert  Apples ; 
and  Mr.  G.  H.  Sage,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Dysart, 
Ham  House,  Richmond,  was  second.  Mr.  F. 
Bridger  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Sage  took  the  two  first 
awards  for  culinary  Apples  in  the  order  named. 
Mr.  Ryder,  Orpington,  Kent,  had  the  best  twelve 
dishes  of  Tomatos  ;  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Nor¬ 
man  Davis,  Lilford  Nurseries,  Camberwell,  with 
fruits  grown  in  the  open  air.  Mr.  G.  Reynolds 
carried  off  the  first  award  for  twelve  bunches  of 
Grapes  with  fine  samples ;  Mr.  Wilson,  gardener  to 
R.  C.  Christie,  Esq.,  The  Elms,  Roehampton,  was 
second.  Mr.  C.  Griffin,  gardener  to  Miss  Christy, 
Coombe  Bank,  Kingston,  had  the  best  three  bunches 
of  black  and  also  white  Grapes.  Vegetables  were 
shown  in  grand  condition,  and  the  first  award  for  twelve 
varieties  went  to  Mr.  T.  Wilkins,  gardener  to  Lady 
Theodora  Guest,  Inwood  House,  Blandford  ;  Mr.  R. 
Lye,  gardener  to  W.  A.  Kingsmill,  Esq.,  Sidmonton 
Court,  Newbury,  was  second;  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite, 
Glenhurst,  Esher,  was  third.  Mr.  C.  Griffin  had 
the  best  six  Tomatos;  Mr.  T.  Horsman,  gardener  to 
C.  H.  Golding  Bird,  Esq.,  Meopham,  had  the  best 
Parsnips ;  Mr.  T.  Wilkins  was  first  for  Onions  and 
Carrots  ;  Mr.  R.  Lye  had  the  best  Leeks  and  Beet ; 
Mr.  J.  C.  Waite  was  first  for  Cauliflowers ;  and  Mr. 
C.  Osman,  South  Metropolitan  District  Schools,  had 
the  best  Celery. 

There  was  a  large  number  of  miscellaneous 
exhibits,  including  a  fine  group  of  tuberous  Begonias 
from  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill.  For 
this  group  they  were  awarded  a  Silver  Medal,  and 
another  for  a  large  collection  of  Apples.  A  similar 
award  was  made  to  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons, 
Crawley,  for  a  collection  of  Dahlias,  Apples  and 
Pears;  to  Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Sons,  Mitcham 
Road,  Streatham,  for  a  large  collection  of  Apples 
and  Pears  ;  to  Messrs.  Richard  Smith  &  Co.,  Wor¬ 
cester,  also  for  Apples  and  Pears  ;  to  Messrs.  Chas. 
Lee  &  Son,  Ealing,  for  a  collection  of  Apples  and 
Pears  in  fine  condition  ;  and  to  Messrs.  W.  Paul 
&  Sons,  Waltham  Cross,  for  Roses,  shrubs,  Apples 
and  Pears.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery, 
Lewisham,  showed  a  nice  group  of  early- flowering 
Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  some  of  which  were 
commended.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley, 
showed  Begonia  and  Chrysanthemum  flowers. 
Dwarf-trained  Chrysanthemums  were  shown  by  Mr. 


H.  Neary,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Powell, 
Hornsey.  Mr.  M.  Pritchard,  Christchurch,  Hants, 
had  a  group  of  herbaceous  plants  and  shrubby 
Veronicas.  Marigolds  were  shown  by  Mr.  W. 
Salmon,  West  Norwood.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  collections  of 
cut  flowers  of  Chrysanthemums  were  shown  by  Mr. 
R.  Owen,  Maidenhead,  and  Mr.  Norman  Davis, 
Lilford  Road,  Camberwell.  A  stand  of  Japanese 
and  another,  of  Anemone  varieties  were  shown  by 
Mr.  E.  Rowbottom,  gardener  to  H.  R.  Williams, 
Esq.,  The  Priory,  Hornsey.  Several  varieties  sent 
by  different  exhibitors  were  certificated,  for  which 
see  under  “  New  and  Rare  Plants.” 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN, 

Tydaeas. — Late  batches  of  these  plants  will  now 
prove  serviceable  in  the  stove  as  other  flowering 
subjects  get  scarcer.  Showy  and  useful  kinds  for 
late  work  are  Madame  Heine,  Aurantiaca,  and 
Robert  le  Diable.  These  should  be  arranged  in 
groups  in  association  with  other  groups  of  flowering 
plants  such  as  Ixora,  Gardenia,  Gesneras  and  others. 
Foliage  plants  of  various  kinds,  both  with  broad  and 
massive  leaves,  and  others  with  graceful  and  finely 
divided  leaves,  may  be  utilised  in  such  a  way  as  to 
produce  a  fine  effect  for  some  time  to  come. 

Gloxinias  and  Achimenes.— -As  the  flowers  of 
late  varieties  fail,  and  the  foliage  shows  signs  of 
going  to  rest,  the  plants  should  be  transferred  to  some 
dry  and  warm  place,  or  on  shelves  near  the  glass  in 
a  vinery  from  which  the  fruit  has  been  cut.  The 
plants  must  not  be  suddenly  dried  off  or  it  will  be  at 
the  expense  of  the  corms,  which  would  shrivel  and 
otherwise  keep  badly  during  the  winter  months. 

Bromeiiads. — Be  very  sparing  with  the  syringe 
on  plants  of  this  class,  especially  those  whose  leaves 
have  a  large  sheathing  base  in  which  the  moisture 
collects  to  their  injury  in  cold,  damp  weather.  To 
prevent  this  the  plants  should  occasionally  be  in¬ 
verted  and  the  water  run  out. 

Hard  Wooded  Plants. — It  must  be  remembered 
that  newly  housed  plants  of  this  kind  must  receive 
all  the  light  and  air  possible  to  prevent  undue 
excitement  of  growth,  otherwise  they  will  become 
unhealthy  and  a  prey  to  mildew  and  insect  pests. 
Every  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  cleanliness  of 
the  glass,  and  to  the  arrangement  of  the  plants  so  as 
to  stand  clear  of  one  another  and  admit  a  free  play 
of  light  and  air.  So  long  as  the  night  temperature 
stands  somewhere  about  40°  or  450  no  fire  heat  will 
be  necessary  and  a  little  only  need  be  given  in  the 
morning  to  expel  damp  in  protracted  periods  of  damp 
weather. 

Trees  and  Shrubs. — Evergreen  subjects  includ¬ 
ing  Conifers  do  well  as  a  rule  when  transplanted  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  Very  large  Conifers  and 
Hollies  had  best  be  left  till  spring,  and  the  moving 
effected  if  possible  during  showery  weather.  Large 
and  valuable  specimens  of  Conifers  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  removal  by  digging  a  trench  round  the 
tree,  at  a  suitable  distance  relatively  to  the  size 
of  the  specimen,  and  filling  this  with  rich,  light 
material  containing  a  good  proportion  of  leaf  soil. 
This  will  encourage  the  development  of  a  mass  of 
fibrous  roots,  and  the  trees  so  prepared  may  be 
moved  with  safety  next  autumn  provided  they  are 
lifted  with  a  good  ball.  Trench  the  ground  2  ft. 
deep  equally  all  over  where  plantations  are  made, 
- - 

Questions  add  Answers. 

Books. — J.  O.,  Berwick:  Henfrey’s  Elementary 
Botany.  Price  about  15s. 

Names  of  Plants. — W.  S.:  r  and  6,  Garden 
varieties  of  Pelargoniums,  which  we  cannot  undertake 
to  name  ;  2,  3,  and  4,  Garden  Fuchsias,  which  can 
only  be  named  by  those  who  grow  a  large  collection  ; 

5,  Begonia  imperialis  ;  7,  Davallia  Nooae-zelandiae  ;  8, 
Billbergia  thyrsoidea  splendens.  Aster:  1,  Aster 
Novi  Belgii  densus ;  2,  A.  Novse-Angliae  roseus; 
3,  A.  trinervis ;  4,  A.  Novi-Belgii  var.  ;  5,  A.  dumosus;- 

6,  A.  sagittifolius.  A  ,C.:Cryptomeriajaponica;  2,  next 
week  possibly  for  the  fresh  sample  you  sent ;  2, 
Juniperus  communis  succica  ;  3,  Cupressus  Law- 
soniana  ;  4,  Juglans  regia,  the  common  Walnut; 
5,  Alnus  glutinosa  laciniata. 

Levelling. — J.  C. :  We  do  not  know  of  any  cheap 
book  specially  devoted  to  the  subject  of  levelling,  the 
making  of  embankments,  etc.  You  might  try  Messrs. 
Spon  &  Co.,  125,  Strand,  W.C.  Most  of  the  stan- 
da  rd  works  on  gardening  give  samples  of  levelling, 
but  do  not,  as  a  rule,-  go  very  extensively  into  the  sub¬ 


ject.  With  regard  to  your  second  question,  we  are 
unable  to  say  anything  about  the  house  you  mention. 

Names  of  Fruits. —  W.  Davis:  1,  Beurre 
Clairgeau  ;  2,  Beurre  d’Amanlis ;  6,  Bonne  d’Ezee ; 
4,  Beurre  Bose  ;  5,  Autumn  Colmar. — A .  L.  :  1,  Kes¬ 
wick  Codlin ;  2,  Hawthornden,  5,  Northern  Greening  ; 
6,  Dutch  Mignonne ;  11.  Kentish  Codlin;  13, 

Golden  Spire;  14,  Cox’s  Pomona;  15,  Winter 
Hawthornden  ;  17,  Hawthornden  ;  19,  Cat’s  Head. — 
T.  F. :  1.  Dutch  Mignonne;  2,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  ; 
3,  Kerry  Pippin  ;  4,  Stirling  Castle;  5,  Hawthornden  ; 
6,  Nonsuch  ;  7,  Lord  Suffield. — J.  L.  Bray  :  1  and  13, 
Duchesse  d’Angouleme  ;  2,  Beurre  Hardy  ;  2,  Beurre 
Bachelier ;  4  and  8,  Glou  Morceau;  6,  Sturmer 
Pippin;  9,  Beurre  Ranee;  10,  Passe  Colmar;  n. 
King  of  the  Pippins  ;  12  and  19,  Marie  Louise;  14, 
Beurre  Stirkman’s;  15,  Winter  Nelis ;  17,  Deux 
Soeurs  ;  18,  Yorkshire  Greening  ;  20,  Cox’s  Pomona  ; 
21,  Dumelow’s  Seedling  ;  22,  Yorkshire  Beauty  ;  23, 
Jefferson’s.  We  beg  our  correspondents  to  be 
moderate  in  their  demands  on  our  time.  Six  speci¬ 
mens  at  a  time  is  our  limit. 

Corm  or  Bulb  ? — Colchicum :  The  rootstock  of 
Colchicum  is  a  true  corm,  but  it  is  somewhat  different 
from  that  of  Crocus.  Just  now,  flowers  are  being 
produced  from  the  side  and  near  the  base  of  the 
shortened  stem  or  corm.  The  short  flower  scapes 
are  surrounded  by  sheaths  and  rudimentary  leaves. 
In  the  axils  of  the  two  lowest  leaves,  small  buds  may 
be  found.  During  the  winter  the  intermode  between 
the  bud  swells  up,  forming  a  new  corm  ;  and  towards 
spring  the  leaves  become  well  developed  and  are 
seen  to  arise  from  the  top  of  the  new  corm,  while 
the  old  one  is  gradually  becoming  shrivelled  up. 
The  upper  one  of  the  two  buds  above  mentioned  forms 
a  bud  or  small  corm  corresponding  to  an  offset,  while 
the  lower  budgives  rise  to  the  flowers  which  will  be 
produced  next  autumn.  The  difference  between  a 
corm  then  and  a  true  bulb,  is  that  the  former  is  a 
short,  thickened  and  fleshy  stem  with  very  slightly 
developed  intermodes,  while  the  latter  consists 
chiefly  of  fleshy,  sheathing  tunics  or  of  narrow, 
fleshy  scales  all  attached  to  the  upper  surface  of  a 
very  much  shortened  and  flattened  body  corres¬ 
ponding  to  the  stem. 

Transplanting  Rhododendrons.  —  A.  J.  R.: 
Spring,  as  you  say,  is  the  best  time  for  lifting  and 
transplanting  subjects  of  this  class,  but,  provided 
you  lift  them  with  a  good  ball,  you  may  do  this  at 
almost  any  time,  provided  watering  is  attended  to 
when  the  operation  is  performed  in  dry  weather. 
If  the  soil  in  which  the  plants  are  growing  is  of  a 
peaty  nature,  or  fairly  retentive,  the  close  mass  of 
fibrous  roots  will  hold  a  sufficient  amount  of  soil  to¬ 
gether  to  enable  the  plants  to  be  moved  with  safety 
at  once.  Peat  and  leaf  soil  should  be  freely  used  in 
the  preparation  of  the  ground  for  the  fresh  planta¬ 
tion,  more  particularly  if  the  natural  soil  is  of  a  light 
and  gravelly  nature  or  heavy  retentive  clay. 

Cape  Gooseberry. — L.H.:  The  temperature  of 
a  greenhouse  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  enable  you  to 
grow  and  fruit  the  plant  successfully,  provided  the 
other  cultural  matters  are  properly  attended  to. 
Being  nearly  hardy,  it  is  often  fruited  on  a  wall  in 
the  open  air  in  fine  summers.  You  cannot,  however, 
expect  it  to  fruit  during  the  first  year  from  seed  ; 
but  if  you  can  get  cuttings  and  strike  them  in  heat, 
between  this  and  early  spring,  the  chances  are  that 
some  fruit  will  be  produced  the  first  year.  Give 
plenty  of  water  when  making  growth,  and  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  air  at  all  times  during  the  summer  months. 
The  ripening  of  the  fruit  would  be  encouraged  by 
partially  withholding  water  during  the  period  of  ma¬ 
turity. 

Clematis  Flammula. — M.  M. :  Your  plant  must 
have  been  very  weak,  otherwise  it  would  have  been 
strongly  established  by  this  time.  We  strongly  sus¬ 
pect  that  slugs  have  eaten  off  the  young  shoots  in 
spring  when  they  were  yet  in  a  tender  state.  If  the 
roots  are  still  fresh  they  may  send  up  shoots  in  spring. 
In  the  mean  time  carefully  examine  the  ground  all 
round  the  plant  to  see  if  no  slugs  are  harbouring 
there  ;  then  cover  the  crown  with  dry  leaves  for  the 
winter,  laying  some  soil  upon  them  to  prevent  their 
blowing  about.  As  the  weather  gets  warmer  in 
spring  remove  the  leaves,  and  surround  the  crown 
with  a  layer  of  sifted  coal  ashes  to  keep  the  slugs 
away. 

Communications  Received. — R.  D. — M.  C. — 
W.  S.  &  Co.— J.  R.  P.— J.  D.— C.  P.— W.  R.— W.  S. 
— W.  B. — T.  H. — A.  H.  (next  week) — D.  Hill  (next 
week) — R.  D. — Rose. 

- -j* - 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

James  Cocker  &  Sons,  Aberdeen. — Roses,  Fruit 
Trees,  Perennials,  and  Tuberous-rooted  Plants,  etc. 

- •*- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

October  19  th,  1891. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and 
39,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.,  report  that 
owing  to  rainy  weather  the  trade  in  winter  Tares  and 
Rye  is  slow  and  values  unchanged.  Red  Clover  is 
hardening,  the  prospect  of  harvesting  any  seed  in 
England  being  doubtful.  Rye  Grasses  steady,  with 
a  fair  export  demand. 
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COVENT 


Fruit.- 


MARKET. 


Apples...  per  £-sieve  1050 
Cobbs...  per  100  lbs.  32  6  35  o 
Grapes . per  lb.  06  20 


GARDEN 

October  2 1st. 

Average  Wholesale  Prices 
s.  d  s.  d.  , 

Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael’s,  each  26  80 
Peaches  . perdoz.  10  60 


3.  d.  s.  a. 


Vegetables. — Ayeraoe  Retail  Prices. 


.  d. 

ArtichokesGlobedoz.  3  o 
Beans,  Trench,  perlb.  o  4 

Beet . per  dozen  2  o 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  1  6 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dox.  3  o 

Celery . per  bundle  2  6 

Cucumbers  . each  0  6 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6 
Herbs  . per  bunch  o 


d. 
6  o 


3  e 
2  6 


6  o 


o  9 
3  ° 
206 


x.  d.  x.  d. 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  10  16 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  20 

Onions . per  bunch  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  e  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  1  6 
Smallsaladlng, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ...  1  6 

Tomaios .  per  lb.  o  6  1  e 

Turnips . per  bun.  06-  ' 


Potatos. — Kent  Regents,  8os.  to  100s.  per  ton;  Kent  Kidneys, 
Sox.  to  ioox.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 

Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

x.  d.  s.  d.  x.  d.  x.  d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi  ...doz.  6  o  12  01  Ferns,  invar.. per  doz.  40  iS  o 
Bouvardias. ..per  doz.  80  12  o  j  Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  o  60  0 
Chrysanthemums, doz  60120,  Heliotrope,  per  doz.  40  60 

—  large  . per  doz. 12  o  24  o  I  Liliums, various,  doz.  12  o  30  o 

Coleus . per  doz.  30  60  Marguerites,  per  doz.  6  o  12  o 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4  0  12  o  Mignonette,  per  doz.  40  60 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  24  o  36  o  Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  21  o 

Dracamaviridis.doz.  9  o  iS  o  j  Pelargoniums  ...  doz.  60  90 

Evergreens, invar.doz  6  o  24  o  '  — scarlet . per  doz.  2  0 

Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  3060 
Asters,  doz.  bunches  4  o 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  o  6 
Carnations,  12  blooms  1  o 

—  per  dozen  bunches  4  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

doz.  blooms  o  9 
Chrysanthemums. 


6  o  | 

1  o 

2  o 
6  o 


MaidenhairFern.iabs.  4 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  1  6 

Mignonette...  12  bun.  1  6 

Myosotis.  .doz.  bchs.  2  o 

Parme  Violets, 
j  French,  per  bun.  2  6 

3  0  Dark  „  „  ,,  10 

Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  o  6 

doz.  bunches  4  o  11  o  1  — scarlet...  12  sprays  4  o 

Dahlia,  doz.  bunches  20  40  ,  Primula,  double,  bun.  o  6 

40'  Pyrethrum,  doz.  bchs.  2  o 

4  o  Roses,  yellow,  dozen  2  o 
40  —  mixed...  doz.  bchs.  1  6 

0  6  '  —  Red . doz.  bchs.  2  o 

30  —  Saffrano...per  doz.  1  o 

i  —  Tea . per  dozen  1  o 

7  0  Stephanotis,  dz.  spys.  2  o 
1  Tuberoses,  per  doz.  o  3 
6  o  i  Violets,  English 
3  o  t  per  bunch  t  6 


40 


.  d.  x.  d. 
9  o 
4  0 

3  o 

4  o 


-Buchans  ...per  doz.  2  o 
Gardenias  12  blooms  1  6 
Gaillardia,  doz.  bun.  2  o 
-  Heliotropes,  12  sprays  o  3 
.  Lapageria,  12  blooms  1  0 
Lilac,  French, 

per  bunch  5  0 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

.  doz.  blooms  3  o 

Liliumsvar.,doz,blms  1  6 


3  6 
2  o 
o  1 
6  o 
1  o 

4  0 
4  0 
4  o 
6  o 


4  o 
0  6 
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LONDON  ROAD  CAR  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

TO  FARMERS  &  MARKET  GARDENERS. 

Tenders  arc  invited  for  Removing  the  Manure  from  the 
various  Stabiesof  this  Company  from  1st  Jan.  to  31st  Dec.,  i?9*. 

List  of  Stables  and  Number  of  Horses  in  each  : — • 

Horses. 

Page  Street,  Westminster  ..  ..  ..  342 

Regency  Street,  Westminster  -  ..  ..  56 

Brewery  Road,  Caledonian  Road  ..  ..  257 

Catherine  Wheel  Yard,  Bishopsgate  Street  ..  40 

Lamb  Street,  Spitalfields  ..  ..  60 

16,  Fulham  Road,  S.W.  . .  ..  ..  ..  125 

Farm  Lane,  Walham  Green  ..  ..  ..  655 

Cedars  Mews,  West  Kensington  . .  . .  165 

Milman's  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W.  ..  ..  175 

Gillray  Square,  Chelsea,  S.W.  ..  ..  ..  72 

Star  Road,  West  Kensington  ..  ..  ..  199 

Mulgrave  Road,  West  Kensington  ..  ..  40 

42,  Walmer  Road,  Notting  Hill  ..  ..  83 

143,  Walmer  Road,  Notting  Hill  ..  ..  115 

82,  Hammersmith  Road,  W.  (near  Broadway)  377 

Tenders  marked  “  Tender  for  Removing  Manure,”  to  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Secretary,  from  whom  full  particulars  may  be 
obtained  and  lodged  not  later  than  Saturday,  2^th  inst. 

Tenders  can  be  made  cither  for  a  section  or  for  the  whole  of 
the  Stables. 

9,  Grosvenor  Road,  Westminster, 

13th  October,  1891. 

150,000. 

SPECIAL  OFFEROF  KENTIAS. 

W.  ICETON,  Putney, 

Has  a  large  quantity  ol  the  above  to  offer  very  reasonable  at 

from .  £7  ios.  per  1000. 

Thumbs,  well-established...  £to  ,, 

In  6o's,  fine  stuff  .  £30  „ 

Hydrangea  dr.  hogg.— This  is 

the  best.  Strong  plants  for  outside  or  greenhouse  cul¬ 
ture,  3  for  is.  6d.,  4s.  per  doz. ;  6  perennial  Sunflowers,  2s.  ;  6 
scarlet  Geums,  is.  gd., carriage  paid  — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 
N  urseries,  Clevedon. 

1  O  LARGE  LAURELS,  bushy,  3  ft. 

_L  ^^high,  4s.;  12  flowering  shrubs,  3  to  4  ft.  high,  5s.;  6 
Laburnums,  5  ft.  high,  2s.  6d. ;  12  Poplars,  5  to  6  ft.  high,  2s.  6d  ; 
6  Mountain  Ash,  5  ft.  high,  2S.  9d. ;  12  Virginian  Creepers,  Jas¬ 
mines,  and  Honeysuckles,  3  to  5  ft.  high,  3s.  6d.  ;  6  for  2S.— H. 
ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

"POR  A  SUCCESSION  of  white  bloom 

i  througe  the  winter  months  plant  now  Roman  white  Hya¬ 
cinths,  2s.  a  dozen  ;  50  for  7s. ;  Paper-white  Narcissus,  is.  6d. 
dozen  :  50  for  4s.  6d.  Pheasant-eye  Narcissus,  is.  3d.  dozen ; 
50  for  4s.,  carriage  paid. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries, 
Clevedon. 

Solo  Violin. 

T  OVELY  Tone,  Amati  Copy  Firstclass, 

Box,  Bow,  Resin,  useless  to  owner,  cash  wanted.  Sacri¬ 
fice  lot  iys,  port  paid.  Anyone  requiring  real  good  outfit  should 
secure  this  genuine  bargain. 

Mrs.  G.  WASS,  67,  St.  Thomas’  Row,  Tibshelf,  Alfrcton. 

ftgraultura!  itantomisi 

An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  of  52  pages  and  cover. 
Exponent  of  scientific  and  high-farming  ;  advocate  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  agriculture,  in  the  supply  of  larm  requisites  and  the  sale 
ot  produce  ;  organ  of  tho  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Associ¬ 
ation,  the  pioneer  society  tor  mutual  supply  ef  pure  oilcakes, 
complete  manures,  reliable  seeds  and  implements  on  wholesale 
terms.  Specimen  copy  free.  Subscription  per  annum,  55., 
inclusive  of  postage.  Single  Copies  6d.  each,  through  all 
Newsagents. — 3,  Agar  Street,  Strand, Loxdon.  W.C. 


JOSHUA  LK  CORNU  SON’S 

irDQrV  FRUIT  TREES 

JunOCI  and  ROSE  TREES. 

CARRIAGE  PAID.  PACKED  GRATIS.  An  immense  stock 
of  strong,  healthy,  well-rooted  trees.  Before  ordering,  be  sure 
to  write  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

CORDONS  A  SPECIALITY. 

Roses  Wonderfully  Cheap.  The  finest  that  money  can  buy. 
HIGH  VSBW  SVRSBEJES,  JERSEY. 

JARMAN’S 

^  For 

BUUB3, 

SFFPS, 

ROSFS, 

FRUIT  TRFFS,  & c., 
SHRUBS, 

CU1MBIN0  PLANTS,  &c. 

Everything  of  FIRST  QUALITY,  GENUINE, 
and  RELIABLE. 

Our  Autumn  Catalogue  has  been  posted  to  our  Customers— 
and  a  copy  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 


JARMAN  &  CO., 

Seedsmen  &  Nurserymen, 

CHARD,  SOMERSETSHIRE. 


STRONG  PLANTS,  CARRIAGE  PAID, 

Extent  of  Glass  Structures,  54,000  Superficial  Feet. 
Extent  of  Nurseries,  57  Acres. 


18  Greenhouse  Ferns,  assorted  and  named  . 

12  Greenhouse  Ferns,  6  var.,  including  Maiden-hair 
12  Maiden-hair  Ferns,  12  var.,  most  lovely  kinds 

6  Maiden-hair  Ferns,  4  distinct  var.,  named . 

3  Adiantum  Farleyense,  most  handsome  Maiden-hair 
100  Asserted  Maiden-hair  Ferns,  my  selection,  well 

assorted .  10  o 

50  Ditto .  5  9 

3  Greenhouse  Asparagus  plants,  strong,  well  rooted  1  9 

6  Aralia  Sieboldi,  handsome  foliage  plant,  strong  ...  2  6 

6  Palms,  3  var.,  healthy  plants  (12  for  4s.)  ..  ...  2  6 

3  Palms,  from  4-in.  pots,  4  to  5  leaves,  Latania  bor- 

bonica,  &c.  ...  2  6 

3  Gardenias,  healthy  plants,  well  rooted,  from  pots  2  0 
6  Gardenias,  larger,  well  rooted,  from  4-in.  pots  ...  4  6 

3  Lygodium  scandens,  the  pretty  climbing  Fern  ...  1  9 

6  Greenhouse  Selaginellas  or  Mosses,  including  golden  1  6 
3  Hydrangea  Dr.  Hogg,  best  var.  (12  for  4s.  6 d.)  ...  1  6 

12  Assorted  Ferns  for  cool  greenhouse  without  heat ...  26 

6  Clematis  montana  and  2  C.  Flammula,  1$  to  3  ft. ...  2  o 

6  Climbing  Roses,  own  roots,  6  var.,  1  \  to  3  ft.  ...  2  3 

6  China  or  Monthly  Roses;  own  roots,  6  var .  23 

3  Large-floweiing  Clematis,  purple,  &c.  named  ...  2  6 

12  Tea  Roses  on  own  roots,  best  kinds,  named  ...  5  o 

6  Mrs.  Sinkins,  new  white  Pink  (12  for  is.  iod.)  ...  1  4 

12  Small-leaved  Ivies,  pretty  for  rockeries  or  walls  ...  1  3 

6  Variegated  Gold  and  Silver  Ivies  (12  for  4s.)  ...  2  3 

6  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  small-leaved,  self-clinging  ...  2  o 

12  Irish  Ivies,  strong  plants,  2  to  3  ft.  hi^h  .  1  9 

12  Pansies  and  Violas,  best  named  kinds  .  2  3 

12  Al;  ine  Auriculas,  lovely  strain  (25  for  2s.  6d.)  ...  1  6 

6  Named  perennial  Phlox,  6  var .  16 

4  Honeysuckles,  evergreen,  Dutch,  &c.,  named  ...  1  6 

6  Perennial  Michaelmas  Daisies,  white,  very  large...  2  o 

12  Assorted  plants,  suitable  for  rockeries  .  1  6 

100  Assorted  hardy  herbaceous  and  perennial  plants ...  5  o 

12  Iceland  Poppies,  pretty  perennials  .  ...  2  o 

3  Dracaena  indivisa,  about  1  ft.  high  .  2  o 

6  Heliotropes,  best  kinds,  well  rooted .  20 

6  Large  choice  Greenhouse  Ferns,  A.  Farleyense, 

tenerum,  concinnum,  latum,  &c.,  1  ft.  high  ...  3  o 

12  Chrysanthemums  best  name  1  var.  (25  for  3s.  6d.)  2  o 

6  Ficus  repens,  strong,  well-rooted  plants  .  1  6 

6  Perennial  Py rethrums  (12  for  3s.)  1  9 

6  Heliotropes,  6  distinct  named .  2  3 

3  Double  Tropzeolums,  Hermine  Grassboft .  1  9 

6  Nicotiana  atfinis  (sweet  scented  Tobacco-plant)  ...  2  o 

6  Fuchsias,  6  var.,  named .  16 

6  Delphiniums,  mixed  colours,  light  and  dark  ...  1  9 

6  Pinks,  alba  fimbriata  or  Anne  Boleyn  (pink)  ...  1  6 

6  Bouvardias,  4  var.,  best  named  ...  .  2  6 

6  Saxifrages,  3  distinct  kinds  . .  1  6 

4  Marguerites,  white  and  yellow,  named  .  1  6 

6  Tuberous  Begonias,  excellent  strain  ...  ...  2  6 

6  Tree  or  winter-flowering  Cai  nations.^ .  3  o 

6  Perennial  mauve  Michaelmas  Daisy .  2  0 

6  Sedums,  in  6  var.,  named  .  2  o 

6  Saxilrages,  in  6  var.,  named  .  2  o 

6  Coleus,  6  disiinct  and  best  named  kinds  .  I  6 

6  Ivy  Geraniums,  best  named  vars.  ...  ...  2  o 

6  Lavender  or  Southernwood,  strong  plants .  1  6 

6  Begonia  Rex,  handsomely  marked  leaves  ...  2  o 

6  Christmas  Roses . ...  2  o 

12  Perennial  Cornflowers,  lovely  blue .  2  3 

12  Perennial  white  Candytuft  .  2  o 

12  Seedling  Carnations,  from  double  flowers  ...  ...  2  3 

3  Passion-flowers,  3  vars.,  named  .  ...  16 

6  Lobelia  cardinalis,  intense  red  flowers,  perennial  2  o 

3  Ampelopsis  variegata (variegated  Virginian  Creeper)  1  6 

6  Herbaceous  Calceolarias, best  strain...  .  1  9 

3  Scarlet  Salvias,  very  free  flowering .  1  3 

1  Tacsonia,  1  Hoya,  1  Solanum  jasimnoides .  2  o 

12  Perennial  Gaillardias,  assorted  colours  .  2  o 

3  Sensitive-plants,  from  single  pots  . .  1  6 

12  Cinerarias,  strong  plants  .  1  6 

6  Primula  obconica,  always  in  flower,  strong .  20 

12  Gloxinias,  a  lovely  strain  .  .  2  6 

6  Rudbeckia  Newmanii,  bright  yellow,  perennial  ...  1  9 

6  Spirasa,  good  clumps  .  2  3 

6  Cyclamen  persicum,  good  strain  .  1  9 

12  Hollyhocks,  mixed,  lrom  double  flowers  .  2  6 

12  Hollyhocks,  double,  white  or  yellow .  3  o 

40  Wallflowers,  blood-red,  purple,  yellow,  &c.  ...  2  o 

32  Double  German  Wallflowers,  good  strain .  1  6 

6  Perennial  Oriental  crimson  Poppies .  1  9 

3  Pampas  clumps,  from  pots  .  1  9 

100  Strawberry  plants,  4  vars.,  best  named  .  3  o 

6  Carnations,  Bride,  Jupiter,  Purity,  Clove,  &c.  ...  3  o 

6  Arum  Lilies .  1  9 

20  Foxgloves,  white  and  spotted .  1  6 

20  Antirrhinums,  splendid  strain  ...  16 

3  Erica  Cavendishii,  strong,  well-rooted  .  2  6 

3  Erica  hyemaiis,  strong,  well-rooted .  2  0 

3  Deutzias,  3  Solanums  .  ...  20 

6  Flowering  shrubs,  Ribes,  Deutzia,  &c.,  Lilac, 

Weigelia,  Mock  Orange  .  2  9 

A  lovely  wreath  or  cross  of  natural  flowers,  75.  6d .,  10s.  6 d.t 
or  155. 

.  Less  quantities  at  same  rate  if  order  exceeds  2s.  6 d.  in  value. 
Any  ns.  worth  may  be  selected  from  this  advt.  for  ios. ;  any 
23s.  worth  for  2cs.  All  plants  in  this  advt.  are  carriage  paid. 
Catalogue  gratis.  See  also  advts.  on  front  page. 

P.O.  Orders  and  P.  Notes  payable  at  Clevedon. 

H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  and  Clapton 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

A  CER  NEGUNDO  VARIEGATA,  the 

X\.  lovely  variegated  Maple,  for  outdoor  or  pot  culture, 
strong  plants,  ij  to  2  ft.,  is.  id.  each,  6  for  6s.,  ios.  doz.,  carriage 
paid.  —  H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  and  Clapton  Nu:  series, 
Clevedon. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  of  splendidly  fur- 

nished  plants  for  table  and  greenhouse  defccration,  in 
5-in.  pots.  Azalea  indica,  set  with  buds,  ix.  6 d.  and  2s.  each  ; 
Maiden-hair  Ferns,  is.  each;  Tree  Ferns,  is.  Cd.  each;  Pteris 
tremulaand  other  Ferns,  is.  3 d.  each  ;  Solanums,  berried,  is.  6 1. 
each ;  Palms,  1$  to  3  ft.  high,  2s.  6 d.,  3s.  6 d.,  and  5s.  each ; 
Genistas,  in  bud,  is.  3 d.  each;  Ericas,  in  bud,  is.  6 d.  each; 
Primulas,  is.  each  ;  Cyclamen,  is.  3 d.  each.  3  gratis  plants  over 
on  each  doz. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nur^eries/Clevedon. 

Dwarf  or  bush  roses,  ij  to  23  ft. 

high,  200  varieties— Abel  Carriere,  Duke  of  Connaught, 
La  France,  Crimson  Bedder,  Prince  C.  de  Rohan,  Anna 
Diebach,  Marie  Beaumann,  Boule  de  Neige,  Malmaison.  &c„ 
&c.  6  for  3s.;  12  for  5s.  td.,  my  selection.  Tea  and  Noisette 
Roses,  Marechal  Niel,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Mad.  Berard,  White 
Gloire,  Isabella  Sprunt,  &c.,  See.,  6  for  4s. ;  7s.  per  doz.,  my 
selection,  carriage  paid.  Catalogue  gratis — H.  ENGLISH 
Clevedon  and  Clapton  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 
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H.  LAME  &  SON 

Beg  to  call  the  attention  of  intending  Planters  to  their  extensive 
Stocks  of  TREES  and  SHRUBS  for  immediate  effeJ,  extending 
over  150  acres,  including  the  following. 

EVERGREENS. 

AUCUBAS.  BERBERIS,  BOX,  COTONEASTERS, 
HOLLIES  (Green  and  Variegated),  LAURELS,  PORTUGAL 
LAURELS,  MAHON1AS,  GOLDEN  YEWS  (fine  specimens, 
6  ieet  in  diameter),  and  Thousands  of  smaller  Seedling  Varie¬ 
ties,  in  different  shades  of  colour,  variety,  and  form. 

FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 

DEUTZIAS,  ELDER  (Golden  and  Variegated),  GUELDER 
ROSES,  THORNS  in  variety,  LUBURNUMS,  LILACS, 
PHILADELPHUS,  RIBES,  SPIR/EAS,  WEIGELAS,  &c. 

DECIDUOUS  TREES. 

MAPLES,  SYCAMORES,  BEECH,  Black  NORWEGIAN 
BIRCH,  CHESTNUTS,  ELMS,  LIMES,  PURPLE-LEAVED 
PLUM,  WEEPING  TREES,  &c 

CONIFERS. 

ABIES  DOUGLASI,  ARAUCARIAS,  CEDRUS  DEODARA 
(splendid  Specimens),  CUPRESSUS,  PICEA  NOBILIS  and 
NORDMANNIAN A,  &c., PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  &c„  RETINO- 
SPORAS  in  variety,  THUIA  LOBBI  and  others,  THUJOPSIS 
BOREALIS  and  DOLABRATA  (fine  Specimens). 


RHODODENDRONS,  fine  named  sorts,  well  set  with  bloom 

Ponticum  and  Hybrid.  Seedlings,  Azalea  Mollis,  &c. 
FOREST  TREES,  ROSES,  AND  FRUIT  TREES. 


CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


THE  NURSERIES,  BERKHAMSTEAD,  HERTS. 

GARDEN. 

BULBS,  ROSES,  &c. 

FOR  whatever  is  wanted, -mentioned  or 

'not  in  these  columns,  please  to  write  immediately  to 
H.  CANNELL  &  SONS,  whose  Seed  and  Nursery  Stock 
is  very  complete  and  extensive,  and  where  nearly  everything 
for  the  garden  is  grown  and  supplied  in  large  quantities  in  the 
finest  possible  condition,  at  the  lowest  prices,  consistent  with 
correctness  and  superior  character.  Never  has  there  been  such 
a  complete  Autumn  Catalogue  issued  of  everything  required  for 
the  garden  as  the  one  we  are  now  sending  post  free.  Neither 
has  there  ever  been  such  a  splendid  stock  of  best  varieties' of 
the  many  families  of  plants  necessary  to  keep  the  garden  in 
the  highest  state  of  perfection  as  we  are  now  soliciting  orders 
for.  Our  climate,  soil,  and  facilities  give  us  and  purchasers 
many  advantages,  and  we  ask  all  to  send  for  a  Catalogue. 

H.  CANNELL  &  SONS, 

SWANLEY,  KENT. 

TO  CHRYSANTHEMUM  EXHIBITORS. 

THE  BECKEtFguF AHD  TUBE 

Is  Strongest,  Simplest,  and  Best  ever  introduced.  Practically 
everlasting.  For  Japanese  Blaoms,  9/-  per  do z.  4  Incurved^ij/d. 

Show  Boards,  estra  strong  .arid-  well-finished.  Board  for 
12  blooms,  4/-;  Ditto,  for  6  blooms,  2/9 
Cupboards  for  2,  3,  and  4 -boards.-  Price  orr  application. 
Cash  with  order.  Package  free. 

H.  J.  JOHES, 

.  HR.  YE  C  IR.  O  FT  T  ITUBSEBY, 

HITHER  GREEN,  LEWISHAM. 

TRADE  OFFER  OF  LARGE  PALMS. 

YV7  ICETON  has  a  large  Stock  of  the 

W  •  leading  kinds  of  Decorative  PALMS,  from  6ft.  to 
25ft,  high,  fit  for  Conservatory  and  house  decorations 
Dracxnas,  Bamboos,  a'nd  other  foliage  plants. 

Lowest  Prices  quoted  on— application. 

W.  ICETON,  Putney. 

For  Sale. 

A  SHE-GOAT,  VILLAGE  CART  and 

HARNESS  ;  all  in  good  condition.  £2  the  lot.— T. 
ROBERTS,  13,  Earl's  Road,  Upper  Grange  Road,  Old  Kent 
Road,  S.E. 


Vr— 


THE 

VERY 

BEST 


BULBS 


AT 

LOWEST 

RATES. 


■iniriMiiiinTiirreitttTiiiviiiiiiirTntnininimiiiiraniiijrTviiriininitmiiniMniniirriiii 
LARGE  &  VARIED  COLLECTIONS  OF 

JE5YACXNTHS,  TULIPS, 
CROCUSES,  SNOWDROPS, 
NARCISSI,  LILLIES,  &c. 

All  thoroughly  ripened  and  in  excellent 
condition  for  planting. 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue,  No.  397. 

POST  FjREE  .ON  APPLICATION. 


Dicksons  Growers  Chester 


Kks: 


sy 


YEITCHS 


SELECTED 


HYACINTHS 

FOR 

BEDS  AND  BORDERS. 

ALL  of  FINEST  QUALITY. 


Yeitchs’  Crimson  , 
Yeitchs’  Bright  Red 
Yeitchs’  Rose  , 
Yeitchs’  Bright  Blue 
Yeitchs’  Dark  Blue 
Yeitchs’  Light  Blue 
Yeitchs’  Pure  White 
Yeitchs’  Rosy  White 


Per  100.  Doz. 


17/6  2/6 
17/6  2/6 


17/6  2/6 
15/-  2/- 


15/-  2/- 
21/-  3/- 
21/-  3 /- 
21/-  3/- 


For  other  Bulbs  for  Forcing ,  Pot  Culture, 
or  Planting ,  see  CATALOGUE ,  forwarded 
Gratis  and  Post-free  on  application . 


JAMES  VEITGH  &  SONS, 

ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY, 

CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W 


SPECIAL  CULTURE 

OF 

FRUIT  TREES  &  ROSES. 

A  Large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  &  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Frilits  post  free  3 d. 
The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  post  free. 


THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

The  Nurseries,  S>4  WBRIDGEWOR  TH,  Herts. 

ORCHIDS.  ORCHIDS/ 

WILLIAMS’  for  Cheap  ORCHIDS. 

WILLIAMS’  „  New  and  Rare  ORCHIDS. 

WILLIAMS’  „  Specimen  ORCHIDS. 

WILLIAMS’  ,,  Cool  ORCHIDS. 

WILLIAMS’  ,,  Warm  ORCHIDS. 

WILLIAMS’  „  Imported  ORCHIDS. 

WILLIAMS’  „  Books  on  ORCHIDS. 

WILLIAMS’  ,,  Growers  of  ORCHIDS. 

WILLIAMS’  „  Houses  for  ORCHIDS. 

An  Inspection  of  our  Stock  invited. 

We  received  the  Highest  Award  (Silver  Cup  and  Silver  Flora 
Medal)  for  our  groups  of  Orchids  and  other  plants  at  the  Temple 
Show  of  the  R.H.S.,  helcTon  the  28th  and  29th  May. 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS  &  SON, 

VICTORIA  AND  PARADISE  NURSERIES,  - 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 

RYDER  &  SON 

Request  all  who  have  not  received  a 

KXJIL/B  CATALOGUE 

from  anyone  to  write  for  theirs. 

IT  WILL  BE  POSTED  FREE  TO  ALL  APPLICANTS, 

RYDER  &  SON, 

Bulb  and  Seed  Merchants,  Florists,  <k, 

SALE,  MANCHESTER, 


-CHINESE  FAIRY 


Good  luck. 

LILIES. 

7s  hTnESE  FAIRY  ~  LILTes7  direct 

V_>  from  the  Chinese  Mountains.  The  Chinese  Fairy  Lily 
is  the  Asiatic's  symbol  of  good  luck.  They  can  be  seen  in  all 
the  shops  and  houses  of  China  and  Japan.  JAMES  CARTER 
&  Co.’s  first  importations  have  now  arrived  in  the  finest  condi¬ 
tion.  Magnificent  bulbs,  price  is.  each,  10s. 6d.  per  dozen,  car¬ 
riage  free.  Decorated  Japanese  Bowls  for  one  bulb,  price  is. ; 
two  bulbs,  2s. ;  for  three  bulbs,  2s.  6d. ;  for  four  bulbs,  3s.  6d. ; 
for  six  bulbs,  4s.  6 d.  Full  directions  for  cultivation  supplied  to 
all  purchasers.  We  were  the  original  introducers  of  this  attrac¬ 
tive  Lily  into  England,  and  have  again  secured  the  best  bulbs 
of  the  year — CARTERS’,  Seedsmen  by  Royal  Warrants  to  the 
Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales,  237  &  238,  High  Holborn,  London 

For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  138. 


11  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  ol.man.”— Bacon. 

NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  Nov.  2.— Bulb  Sales  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  and 
Stevens' Rooms.  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  :  Meeting 
of  General  Committee  at  7  p.m. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  3. — Fruit  Show  and  Conference  at  Carshalton 
(2  days).  Chrysanthemum  Shows  at  Brighton  (2  days),  Black- 
heath  (2  days),  Southampton,  Pembroke,  Watford  (2  days), 
Wells  (2  days),  and  Finchley  (2  days).  Bulb  Sale  at  Protheroe 
&  Morris’  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  4. — Chrysanthemum  Shows  at  Ascot, 
Ealing,  Cornwall  (3  days),  Dalston  (2  days),  Sittingbourne  (2 
days).  Portsmouth  (2  days).  Bulb  Sales/  &c.,  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris'  and  Stevens'  Rooms. 

Thursday,  Nov.  5.— Chrysanthemum  Shows  at  Highgate  (a 
days),  Camberwell  (2  days),  Grimsby  (2  davs),  Stroud’ (2  days), 
and  Tottenham  (2  days).  Bulb  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’ 
Rooms. 

Friday,  Nov.  6.— Chrysanthemum  Shows  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  (2  days),  and  Bradford  (2  days).  Sale  of  Cattleya 
labiata  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 

Saturday,  Nov.  7. — Crewe  Chrysanthemum  Show, 

Sales  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’  and  Stevens’  Rooms. 


Bulb 
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Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY ,  OCTOBER  31  st,  1891. 


5Vhe  Chrysanthemum  Shows. —We  are 
just  now  on  the  eve  of  the  Great 
Annual  Chrysanthemum  Festival,  for  it  is 
difficult  to  describe  what  is,  in  relation  to 
this  wondrously  popular  flower,  a  species 
of  worship,  under  any  other  title.  For  the 
next  few  weeks  Chrysanthemums  will  be 
literally  everywhere.  They  will  be  in  all 
our  mouths,  they  will  fill  up  the  columns 
of  our  papers,  and  be  the  object  of  adora¬ 
tion  amounting  almost  to  fetishness.  Still 
we  complain  not,  because  we  have  not  in 
horticulture  any  other  such  flower  as  the 
Chrysanthemum.  It  is  a  poor  man’s 
flower,  a  rich  man’s  flower,  a  town  flower, 
a  country  flower,  a  show  flower,  and  “  a 
common  or  garden  ”  flower. 

There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  its  merits  or 
its  remarkable  varietv  and  beauty.  Every¬ 
body,  almost,  can  grow  Chrysanthemums, 
and  become  conversant  with  them.  We 
have  no  more  democratic  flower,  simply 
because  it  is  everybody’s.  No  wonder 
then  that  its  chief  blooming  season  is 
always  an  exciting  one.  Its  flowering 
period,  during  which  the  best  of  the  blooms 
are  found,  hardly  endures  for  three  weeks, 
perhaps  a  month  at  most,  and  those  few 
weeks  have  to  be  made  the  most  of.  Shows 
in  honour  of  “The  Golden  Flower”  are 
held  everywhere  ;  almost  every  town  in  the 
Kingdom,  and  not  a  few  of  our  villages, 
have  their  shows  of  the  popular  winter¬ 
blooming  flower,  and  in  all  directions  the 
various  competitions  are  watched  with  the 
keenest  interest. 

Happily,  indeed,  the  demon  of  gambling 
has  not  got  into  the  horticultural  world,  or 
we  might,  under  the  fever  of  excitement 
which  this  intensity  of  feeling  in  relation 
to  the  Chrysanthemum  creates,  find  money 
laid  on  the  various  competitions.  That 
misfortune  we  hope  and  believe  will  never 
come  upon  our  flower  shows.  Just  now 
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growers  arc  watching  the  progress  of  their 
blooms  to  perfection  with  t lie  deepest 
interest.  The  excessive  rainfall  has  made 
for  them  an  anxious  time,  but  it  might 
have  been  worse.  So  far  the  promise  is 
good  ;  may  that  promise  be  abundantly 
realised. 


unicipal  Chrysanthemums. — We  no¬ 
tice,  with  great  pleasure,  that  the 
London  County  Council  not  only  continues 
in  the  path  of  its  predecessor,  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Board  of  Works,  in  promoting  good 
displaysof  Chrysanthemums  in  the  London 
Parks  under  its  control,  but  also  en¬ 
courages  their  expansion,  so  that  this  year 
the  shows  are  really  remarkably  fine,  and 
surprise  those  who,  not  having  previously 
seen  them,  find  very  fine  and  effective 
displays.  The  great  feature  of  these  Town 
Park  Shows,  to  our  mind,  is  that  in  spite 
of  the  surroundings,  and  being  placed  in 
each  case  amidst  the  poorer  and  most 
populous  neighbourhoods,  j'et  the  plants 
are  wonderfully  robust  and  healthy,  and 
the  flowers  fine  and  well  coloured. 

Naturally,  the  Japanese  forms  are  in  the 
greatest  profusion.  At  Victoria  Park  there 
are  in  the  show  house,  which  is  a  long, 
broad  structure,  some  two  hundred  plants, 
and  there  are  probably  from  one  thousand 
five  hundred  to  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
in  each  of  the  other  parks  of  Battersea, 
Finsbury  and  Southwark.  Of  course,  all 
these  excel  by  a  long  way  those  shown  in 
the  Temple  Gardens,  good  as  they  are,  and 
have  the  merit  of  being  provided  by  the 
municipality  for  the  people  whose  shows 
they  really  are.  But  the  growers  of  these 
hosts  of  plants  have  experienced  much 
difficulty  in  keeping  out  damp  during  the 
recent  disastrously  wet  weather.  Damp 
has  been  the  bete  noir  of  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  grower  universally,  and  many  a  too 
early  noble  bloom  has  had  to  be  sacrificed 
because  of  the  too  prevalent  wetness, 
which  no  measures  could  check. 

If  any  demonstration  were  needed  as  to 
the  great  fitness  of  the  Chrysanthemum  for 
town  cultivation,  these  large  municipal 
collections  furnish  it.  That  fact,  however, 
we  knew  long  since.  However,  we  most 
cordially  give  to  the  respective  Park 
Superintendents  all  possible  praise  for 
their  Chrysanthemum  Shows  this  year, 
praise  to  which  the  respective  growers  are 
also  entitled  to  share  in,  whilst  the  London 
County  Council  merit  our  best  thanks  also. 


he  Floods. — Even  where  not  literally 
under  water,  as  is  the  case  of  so  much 
land,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the 
ground  is  so  saturated  that  it  is  almost  in 
a  flooded  condition,  and  is  suffering  greatly 
from  the  immense  access  of  water  which 
has  marked  what  must  be  considered  a 
very  abnormal  season.  That  work  of  all 
kinds  on  the  ground  has  been  greatly 
hindered,  is  of  course  all  too  true.  Late 
Potatos  it  is  almost  impossible  to  lift, 
because  the  soil  resembles  clay ;  planting 
cannot  be  proceeded  with  for  the  same 
reason.  Farmers  are  at  their  wits’  end  how 
to  prepare  the  soil  for  the  autumn  sowings, 
and  already  the  state  of  the  ground  dis¬ 
counts  the  prospects  for  the  next  year’s 
corn  crops.  Thus  an  abnormal  season 
casts  a  dark  cloud  a  long  way  ahead. 

But  still  we  have  all  to  admit  that  what 
we  are  experiencing  was  due,  and  must 
have  come  upon  us  sooner  or  later.  We 
had,  from  August  of  last  year  until  the 
spring  a  wonderfully  dry  time,  and  although 
we  had  a  good  deal  of  rain  through  the 
summer  months,  yet  the  general  effect  on 
the  soil  was  not  considerable,  because  the 
warmer  temperature  of  the  season  soon 
dried  it  up  again.  Now  that  the  sun 


exercises  little  influence  on  the  condition 
of  the  soil  everjr  drop  of  rain  tells.  The 
ground  is  now  literally  full  up  of  moisture, 
although  for  the  good  of  the  trees  whose 
roots  run  deep  we  have  not  had  a  drop  too 
much. 

It  is  rather  because  we  have  had  the 
moisture  crowded  into  the  autumn  so 
abundantly  that  the  floods  have  come. 
Given  a  few  dry  days  and  these  will, 
however,  soon  subside.  Unfortunately 
there  seems  to  be  little  hope  that  we  shall 
have  any  appreciable  extent  of  dry  weather 
yet,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  what  of  dry 
atmosphere  we  get  this  winter,  may  result 
only  from  frosts.  It  is  even  yet  possible 
that  we  may  get  little  of  frosc,  as  so  far 
these  visitations  have  not  been  felt.  It  is 
indeed  an  unusual  thing  for  us  to  pass 
through  October  without  some  sharp 
frosts. 


utumn  Tints. — It  is  rather  an  unusual 
experience  that  we  should  have  a 
veritable  autumn  tint  without  real  autumn 
natural  elements.  Somehow,  wonderful  as 
it  may  seem  to  observe  all  vegetation  more 
or  less  exhibiting  itself  in  various  stages  of 
decay,  yet  is  there  in  such  decay — nay 
even  in  such  death — much  that  is  beauti¬ 
ful.  Just  as  the  swan  is  said  to  sing  its 
own  death  dirge,  so,  in  a  metaphonical 
sense,  do  the  trees  seem  to  go  to  their 
annual  death  in  exceeding  beauty.  But 
still  the  rich  coloration  which  ordinarily 
constitue  the  death  trappings  of  the  deci¬ 
duous  trees  is  only  usually  apparent  when 
the  autumn  time  is  warm  and  dry.  Then 
very  often  is  our  rude  copy  of  the  Indian 
summer  a  gloriously  beautiful  season, 
all  too  short,  all  too  fugitive,  but  still  very 
lovely. 

This  year  alas !  we  have  the  death  of 
the  leaves  upon  us,  but  much  of  the  beauty 
is  absent,  the  rich  display  at  the  Drill  Hail 
on  Tuesday  notwithstanding.  Either  under 
the  constant  rainfalls  the  trees  retain  their 
foliage  in  exceeding  greenness,  or  else  they 
have  their  decaying  foliage  torn  to  shreds 
or  stripped  from  the  branches,  and  cast  to 
the  earth  in  the  wildest  way,  and  most 
ignoble  fashion.  When  the  sun  warms  the 
autumn  air,  and  lights  up  with  its  soft  but 
ruddy  glow  the  foliage  of  the  Oaks,  Elms, 
planes,  Birches  and  Beeches,  the  Acers 
and  the  Liquidambars,  the  Chesnuts  and 
the  Poplars,  there  is  in  nature  a  beauty 
from  which  we  reluctantly  part. 

This  season  we  shall  hail  the  completion 
of  the  fall  of  the  leaf  with  satisfaction.  So 
far  the  trees  have  suffered  heavily  under 
the  fierce  and  terrible  forces  of  the  storms. 
They  have  strewn  lawns  and  gardens  with 
leafage  and  wreck.  The  sooner,  now,  all 
is  over,  nature’s  rest  has  come  and  the  last 
leaf  is  gathered  to  its  fellows,  the  better 
will  it  be  for  all  who  garden. 


A  long  Pelargonium  Border.— Perhaps  the  largest 
Pelargonium  border  ever  planted  was  one  seen  this 
season  in  the  Washington  Park,  Chicago.  It  was  of 
serpentine  form,  1,853  ft.  long,  5  ft.  6  in.  wide,  and 
contained  11,655  plants  in  seventeen  varieties. 

Royal  Western  Horticultural  Society. — The  good 
town  of  Plymouth  has,  it  seems,  never  enjoyed  the 
luxury  of  a  spring  flower  show,  but  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Western  Horticultural  Society 
it  was  decided  that  this  should  no  longer  be  the  case, 
and  arrangements  were  made  for  holding  a  show  in 
the  Guildhall  in  May  next. 

The  effects  of  last  Winter. — L' Illustration  HorticoU 
relates  that  some  large  and  well  developed  trees  of 
the  Weymouth  Pine  (Pinus  Strobus)  succumbed  to 
the  effects  of  the  severe  weather  last  winter  in  the 
Citadel  Park  at  Ghent.  After  dying  they  quite  dried 
up,  notwithstanding  the  humidity  of  the  season  ;  and 
their  destruction  cannot  be  attributed  to  anything 
else  except  excessive  cold. 


Cattleya  labiata  autumnalis  vera — On  Friday,  be¬ 
fore  this  number  will  have  reached  all  our  readers. 
Orchid  lovers  will  enjoy  a  unique  spectacle  in  the 
sale  room  of  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris.  The  old 
autumn-flowering  Cattleya  labiata  has  for  many 
years  been  a  scarce  and  highly  valued  plant,  and 
such  a  sight  as  some  200  specimens  of  it  in  bloom, 
which  the  Messrs.  Linden,  of  Brussels,  will  offer  for 
sale  on  that  day,  has  certainly  never  been  seen  before 
in  this  country.  Their  exhibition  and  sale  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  one  of  the  Orchidic  events  of  the  year. 

Japanese  Melon. — Under  the  name  of  Melon 
Japonais,  M.  E.  A.  Carriere  has  been  recommending 
a  Melon  which  is  the  smallest  and  probably  also  the 
earliest  of  edible  Melons.  The  fruit  is  about  4  in. 
long,  and  a  little  under  3  in.  in  diameter,  deep  green, 
changing  to  yellow  when  mature,  at  the  same  time 
giving  off  a  strange  but  agreeable  odour.  The  flesh 
is  green,  sugary,  melting,  juicy,  and  possessed  of  a 
flavour  resembling  that  of  Orange  flowers.  Besides 
being  early,  it  is  furthermore  remarkable  for  its  fer¬ 
tility  and  prolonged  production. 

Carnation  Mrs.  Muir. — Mr.  M.  Campbell,  of  Blan- 
tyre,  N.  B.,  sends  us  a  fine  bunch  of  flowers, 
singularly  pure  in  colour,  and  deliciously  sweet  for 
the  season,  of  this  excellent  white  variety.  Mr. 
Campbell  informs  us  that  the  blooms  were  cut  from 
plants  out  in  the  open  ground  all  last  winter,  and 
adds,  "  we  cut  the  first  flowers  from  these  plants  in 
the  first  week  in  August.  Our  heaviest  cutting  was 
150  dozens  in  the  second  week  in  September.  This 
morning,  Oct.  19th,  I  have  cut  ten  dozen,  and  should 
the  weather  keep  open  they  will  give  us  flowers  for 
a  fortnight  yet." 

A  white  Wistaria. — Under  the  name  of  Wistaria 
multijuga  alba,  what  appears  to  be  a  very  fine  thing 
has  been  introduced  from  Japan  by  the  Messrs. 
Transon,  of  Orleans.  Lt  Moniteur  A' Horticulture  says 
that  it  is  very  floriferous,  and  produces  straight 
racemes  or  bunches  of  flowers  20  in.  to  30  in.  long. 
The  plant  is  vigorous,  and  grows  very  strongly  for 
the  first  few  years,  and  attains  a  full  flowering  state 
in  the  course  of  four  or  five  years.  It  is  propagated 
in  the  same  way  as  the  well  known  Wistaria 
sinensis. 

Greenwich  Park  — The  Greenwich  Vestry,  after  a 
consultation  with  H.  M.’s  Office  of  Works,  on  the 
subject  of  improving  Greenwich  Park,  have  passed 
and  forwarded  to  the  Commissioners  of  Works  a 
resolution  asking  that  the  seven  acres  now  apportioned 
off  as  a  park  for  the  deer  may  be  thrown  open,  on 
the  ground  that  the  animals  have  decreased  so  in 
numbers,  and  are  so  seldom  seen,  that  they  have 
ceased  to  be  an  attraction,  and  their  entire  removal 
will  give  the  public  the  enjoyment  of  seven  more 
acres  of  the  park. 

The  Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’  Association, 
formed  less  than  a  month  ago,  commenced  its  first 
session  on  the  21st  inst.  Under  the  chairmanship 
of  Mr.  Alderman  Roberts,  the  first  meeting  was 
numerously  attended,  and  Mr.  D.  C.  Powell,  of 
Powderham  Castle  Gardens,  read  an  excellent  paper 
on  "  Apples.”  He  had  intended  treating  of  Pears  as 
well,  but  there  was  not  time  for  this.  The  paper 
evoked  a  spirited  discussion,  in  which  Mr.  Peter 
Veitch,  Mr.  George  (late  of  Bicton),  Mr.  Carlisle 
(late  of  Martin's-lane),  and  others  took  part,  the 
remarks  all  being  of  the  most  practical  nature.  The 
next  paper  is  to  be  delivered  on  November  4th,  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Dangar,  on  "Bees  and  Bee-keeping." 

Polygonum  affine. — The  quantity  of  flowers  pro¬ 
duced  by  this  species  and  their  duration  has  made 
the  plant  a  favourite  with  many  growers.  Owing 
to  its  dwarf  habit,  it  is  perhaps  best  suited  for  the 
rock  garden  ;  but  so  hardy  and  vigorous  is  it  that 
broad  patches  may  be  planted  on  banks  amongst 
grass  by  the  side  of  drives,  or  in  the  wild  garden. 
Small  pieces  are  of  no  value,  while  a  broad  patch  is 
as  effective  at  a  distance  as  a  flower  bed  at  mid¬ 
summer.  The  spikes  of  pink  flowers  are  three  or 

our  inches  long,  and  are  well  backed  up  by  a  carpet 
of  bright  green  foliage. 

Sulphate  of  Copper  and  the  health. — Many  authori¬ 
ties  believe  that  the  employ’ment  of  sulphate  of 
copper — to  which  recourse  has  been  had  for  some 
years  past  for  the  destruction  of  animal  and  vegetable 
parasites  which  attack  cultivated  plants- — will  be 
destructive  to  health.  Numerous  experiments  have 
proved  sufficiently  that  this  is  wholly  an  error. 
L' Illustration  Horticole  states  that  it  has  been  proved 
that  sulphated  Grapes  only  contain  a  maximum  of 
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three  milligrammes  of  a  gramme)  per  2  lbs. 

Now,  those  who  eat  2  lbs.  of  Grapes  every  day  with¬ 
out  throwing  anything  away,  absorb  only  in  a 
month  as  much  salt  of  copper  as  is  considered 
absolutely  inoffensive,  even  if  it  were  taken  all  at  one 
time.  Mr.  Bernard  Dyer  (p.  132)  has  proved  also 
that  the  application  of  sulphate  of  copper  has  abso¬ 
lutely  no  deleterious  effects. 

An  Educational  Collection  of  Vines  forlSouth  Aus¬ 
tralia. — The  Australasian  states  that  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Central  Agricultural  Bureau  of  South  Australia, 
held  some  time  since,  Mr.  M.  Holtze,  the  curator  at 
the  Botanic  gardens,  signified  his  intention  of  start¬ 
ing  an  educational  vineyard  in  connection  with  the 
Botanic  park.  His  idea  was  to  collect  all  the  best 
species  of  vines  obtainable,  and  plant  them  on  about 
an  acre  of  land,  which  would  be  be  specially  pre¬ 
pared.  This  suggestion  was  heartily  received  by  the 
other  members  of  the  bureau,  and  it  was  considered 
an  admirable  one,  as  young  vine-growers  would  be 
enabled  to  visit  the  gardens  and  note  the  growth  of 
the  vines. 

The  air  of  Forests.— The  salubrity  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  forests  is  generally  attributed  to  the 
atmosphere  there  being  richer  in  oxygen.  This  view 
is  contradicted  by  Biederman's  Centralblatt,  a  German 
review,  which  affirms  that  the  atmosphere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  forests  does  not  contain  any  excess 
of  oxygen.  The  salubrity  of  the  air  ought  to  be 
attributed  to  the  great  purity  of  the  atmosphere. 
Wooded  districts  are  not  troubled  with  smoke, 
injurious  vapours,  nor  the  germs  and  bacteria  that 
are  found  in  towns.  The  innumerable  leaves  and 
branches  of  a  forest  in  a  manner  filter  the  air,  and 
retain  the  micro-organisms,  which  float  in  the  lower 
grounds.  Besides,  woods  cut  the  cold  and  dry  winds, 
so  dangerous  to  the  organs  of  respiration,  and  render 
the  temperature  more  uniform.  Woody  districts 
offer  more  ozone,  which  in  itself  is  very  salubrious. 

Birmingham  Gardeners’  Association. — Mr.  Harry 
J.  Veitch,  of  the  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries,  Chelsea, 
opened  the  winter  session,  on  October  18th,  with  a 
lecture  describing  his  visit  to  Corfu  and  Greece, 
giving  a  large  number  of  admirable  illustrations  by 
means  of  the  lime-light  and  a  powerful  lantern.  It 
was  a  most  interesting  narrative  of  the  principal 
places  he  had  visited,  giving  much  valued  informa¬ 
tion  about  ancient  and  modern  Greece,  of  the 
principal  celebrated  buildings  and  statuary,  and 
throughout  ensuring  the  close  attention  of  his 
audience.  Touching  upon  the  horticulture  of  Greece, 
which  is  of  a  very  limited  character,  Mr.  Veitch 
drew  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Olive  trees 
there  in  enormous  numbers,  some  three  millions  of 
trees  being  cultivated, for  the  produce  of  the  Olive 
oil,  some  of  the  trees  being  500  years  old.  It  was  a 
most  interesting  and  instructive  lecture,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Martineau,  the  president  of  the  Association, 
who  presided,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Veitch,  spoke  warmly  of  the  value  of  the  lecture, 
and  Mr.  W.  B.  Latham,  in  seconding,  thoroughly 
expressed  the  feelings  of  the  large  gathering  of 
members. 


PROPOSED  BRITISH 
SCHOOL  OF  GARDENING  AND 
SMALL  HUSBANDRY. 

A  joint  committee  of  the  Gardeners’  Company  and 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  have  for  some  time 
past  been  considering  the  subject  of  the  establishment 
of-a  British  school  and  college  of  technical  horticul¬ 
ture  and  small  husbandry.  They  have  now  drawn 
up  a  scheme  for  adoption  by  their  respective  bodies. 
This  provides  that  the  general  objects  of  the  school 
shonld  be  to  impart  a  higher  class  of  education  in  the 
principles  and  practice  of  the  cultivation  of  fruits, 
flowers,  vegetables,  &c  ,  than  is  at  present  obtainable 
in  Great  Britain  to  1,  persons  wishing  to  qualify 
themselves  for  employment  in  gardening  and  garden 
farming  in  this  country ;  2,  the  sons  of  landed  pro¬ 
prietors,  farmers,  and  others  who  are  interested  in 
gardening ;  and  3,  persons  who  may  be  desirous  of 
emigrating  or  may  be  already  resident  in  the  colonies. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  students  of  British  birth. 
No  student  will  be  admitted  who  does  not  already 
possess  some  elementary  practical  knowledge  and 
experience  of  gardening  or  garden-farming.  All 
students  will,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  be  expected 
to  continue  their  studies  for  at  least  two  years.  The 
object  being  to  impart  a  thoroughly  practical  educa¬ 


tion  in  gardening,  all  students  must  be  prepared  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  manual  as  well  as  to  the 
scientific  branches  of  the  work,  and  to  yield  implicit 
obedience  to  the  directors.  Efficient  directors  will 
superintend  the  instruction  in  the  various  branches 
of  cultivation,  and  lectures  on  the  scientific  aspects 
of  gardening  and  farming  will  be  delivered  by 
qualified  persons  and  illustrated  by  practical 
demonstrations.  To  attain  these  objects,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  Gardeners'  Company  and  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  should  secure  suitable  land 
where  experimental  and  practical  gardening  may  be 
carried  on,  pending  which  arrangements  are  being 
made  to  utilise  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  at  Chiswick  for  the  instruction  of  stu¬ 
dents  in  connection  with  the  scheme. 


INFRINGEMENT  OF 

COPYRIGHT  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A  decision  has  just  been  given  in  the  Court  of 
Session,  Scotland,  which  is  of  sufficient  importance 
to  warrant  our  bringing  it  to  the  notice  of  our  trade 
readers.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  the  preparation 
and  publication  of  illustrations  in  English  horti¬ 
cultural  papers,  catalogues,  etc.,  have  long  been 
aware  of  the  unprincipled  piracy  of  their  work 


Desmodium  penduli  florum. 
See  page  133. 


carried  on  by  one  A.  Blanc,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the 
illustration  of  American  trade  catalogues.  These 
pirated  blocks  have  also  been  offered  for  sale  in  this 
country,  but  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  generally  known  that  a  British 
illustration  pirated  in  the  United  States  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  country  is  as  much  an  infringement  of 
copyright  as  though  the  copy  were  made  and  issued 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  English  traders  have  not 
availed  themselves  of  the  American  copies  to  any 
appreciable  extent,  and  hitherto  no  action  has  been 
taken  in  this  country  to  put  a  stop  to  Blanc’s  piracy. 

It  now  appears,  however,  that  amongst  others  who 
have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Philadelphia  en¬ 
graver  are  the  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  of  Reading, 
who  finding  pirated  copies  of  their  registered  illus¬ 
trations  being  made  use  of  by  Messrs.  John  Baxter 
&  Sons,  Printers,  of  Edinburgh,  brought  an  action 
against  them  in  the  Court  of  Session,  and  have  just 
obtained  a  perpetual  injunction,  with  costs,  restrain¬ 
ing  them  from  infringing  the  copyright  of  illustrated 
catalogues  issued  by  the  Reading  firm.  The  Messrs. 
Baxter  admitted  having  purchased  the  electros  of 
illustrations  from  Blanc,  but  the  injunction  obtained 
by  the  Messrs.  Sutton  will  teach  them  in  future  not 
to  make  use  of  pirated  blocks,  and  should  prove  a 
useful  warning  also  to  those  who  have  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  trade  catalogues  in  this  country  to  be  cautious 
as  to  what  other  illustrations  they  make  use  of  than 
are  not  absolutely  their  own. 


Remembering  some  correspondence  which  was 
published  in  The  Garden  some  few  years  ago,  we  can¬ 
not  offer  the  Messrs.  Baxter  any  sympathy,  but  as 
journalists  we  do  thank  the  Messrs.  Sutton  for, 
by  their  action  in  this  case,  obtaining  a  satisfactory 
legal  judgment  upon  the  point. 

_  ,  ♦  _ _ 

THE  CLIMATE  AND 

FLORA  OF  PERU. 

The  following  notes  on  the  climate  and  flora  of  Peru 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  A.  Sinclair,  an  Aberdeenshire 
man,  and  well-known  Planter,  who,  along  with  Mr. 
Ross  (a  Kincardineshire  man),  was  chosen  some 
months  ago  by  the  Peruvian  Corporation  of  London 
to  undertake  a  prospective  tour  through  Peru,  will 
doubtless  be  read  with  interest. 

Writing  from  Lima,  Mr.  Sinclair  says : — So  far  as 
I  can  judge  from  one  week’s  experience  I  have  found 
a  perfect  climate  at  last!  No  use  talking  of  Tas¬ 
mania  after  this  !  The  thermometer  has  varied  from 
62°  to  68°  since  our  arrival  here  ;  rain  never  known 
of  course,  and  sun  very  rarely,  so  much  so  that 
umbrellas  or  parasols  are  unknown.  There  has 
not  been  more  than  one  hour’s  sunshine  during  the 
past  week,  but  there  is  quite  sufficient  light  for  men 
or  trees,  and  even  the  Peradeniya  Gardens  (Ceylon) 
do  not  show  finer  trees  than  grow  near  Lima. 
Coffee,  too,  equal  to  the  best  Ceylon  could  show  in 
its  palmy  days.  We  have  been  very  kindly  received 
by  the  President  downwards,  and  altogether  we  are 
delighted  with  Lima,  a  really  beautiful  city  of  some 
150,000  inhabitants. 

Writing  from  Tarma,  Mr.  Sinclair  says  : — I  have 
crossed  the  Andes  !  and  still  live  to  tell  the  tale. 
Leaving  Lima  a  week  ago,  we  stopped  at  a  village 
called  Matucana,  about  sixty  miles  inland,  and  7,788 
feet  above  sea  level.  Here  we  stayed  two  days,  but 
were  not  idle.  Procuring  mules,  we  proceeded  to 
ascend  the  mountains.  Matucana  may  be  described 
as  a  village  of  250  inhabitants,  situated  at  the  bottom 
of  a  basin  only  a  few  hundred  yards  wide,  but  widen¬ 
ing  out  to  fifty  miles  at  the  upper  rim,  which  is 
covered  with  snow.  The  hills  rise  at  an  angle  of  from 
45°  to  75°.  and  the  so-called  roads  are  really  a  terror  to 
think  of.  In  the  distance  the  mountains  of  Peru  or 
the  Andes  look  as  bleak  and  barren  as  Arabia,  and 
most  globe-trotters,  who  take  a  passing  glimpse,  say 
so  ;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  I  have  not  yet  seen 
an  acre  upon  which  the  botanist  might  not  revel,  and 
but  for  the  fact  that  I  had  to  watch  with  constan 
dread  the  feet  of  my  mule,  I  have  never  spent  a 
more  intensely  interesting  afternoon  than  I  did  during 
this  memorable  ride.  Up,  up,  we  went,  zig-zagging 
on  paths  often  not  more  than  18  in.  wide,  and  sloping 
over  chasms  that  made  one  blind  to  look  down. 
Speak  of  “  loupin  o'er  a  linn,"  here  is  a  chance  for 
any  love-sick  Duncan. 

But  oh  the  flowers  !  the  sweet  flowers,  who  could 
pass  these  unheeded.  So  many  old  friends  too,  in 
all  the  glory  of  their  native  home,  welcoming  us 
and  indicating  the  altitude  more  correctly  than  any 
aneroid.  First  comes  the  Heliotrope,  scenting  the 
air  with  its  massive  blue  clusters.  So  different  from 
the  straggling  exotic  in  Britain  or  the  leafy  lanky 
plant  in  Ceylon.  This  grows  in  the  greatest  perfec¬ 
tion  and  profusion  about  8,000  ft.  ;  then  come  miles 
of  bright  yellow  Calceolarias,  intermixed  so  prettily 
with  a  brilliant  red  Salvia,  every  vacancy  apparently 
filled  up  with  lovely  little  Lobelias,  curious  Cupheas, 
and  creeping  Solanums,  while  our  (Ceylon)  old  enemy, 
the  Ageratum,  everywhere  intruded  his  white  thiev¬ 
ing  head.  Suddenly  all  was  changed,  and  hundreds 
of  acres  of  the  most  beautiful  blue  Lupin  cover  the 
ground  ;  this  grows  up  to  14,000  ft.,  and  then  gives 
way  for  the  Dandelion,  which  disputes  with  the  snow 
at  the  limit  of  16,000  ft. 

We  were  contented,  however,  on  this  occasion  to 
reach  about  13,000  ft.,  and  very  tired  as  we  were, 
eagerly  accepted  the  invitation  of  an  Indian  to  enter 
his  hut;  and  here  let  me  say  the  ignorant  prejudices 
against  the  red  Indian  changed  at  once  as  I  looked 
upon  this  evidently  happy  and  most  hospitable 
family.  The  best  they  had  was  placed  before  us; 
and  one  sweet  lassie,  seeing  we  were  fond  of  flowers, 
disappeared  like  lightning  into  a  tidy  little  garden, 
and  brought  us  such  bouquets  as  I  had  rarely  seen. 
Imagine  real  red  Roses,  Stocks,  Fuchsias,  Sweet 
Peas,  Gladioli,  &c.,  mixed  up  with  sprigs  of  Fennel ! 
I  could  not  help  contrasting  this  delightful  reception 
with  what  I  had  seen  further  west,  where 
“  The  Australian  boor 

Against  the  houseless  stranger  shuts  the  door,” 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Victoria  Park. 

The  finest  display  we  have  seen  in  the  parks  is 
that  located  here.  The  Chrysanthemums  are 
arranged  in  a  sloping  bank  on  either  side  of  a  central 
pathway  along  the  middle  of  which  runs  a  grating 
over  the  hot-water  pipes.  The  house  is  a  low,  but 
wide  span-roofed  structure,  new  and  well  lighted. 
The  display  when  we  saw  it  a  few  days  ago  consisted 
chiefly  of  the  Japanese  kinds,  amongst  which  Edwin 
Molyneux,  Etoile  de  -Lyon,  Joseph  Alahood,  Stan- 
stead  Surprise,  Sunflower,  Elaine,  James  Salter, 
Bouquet  Fait,  Wm.  Holmes,  and  Mr.  J.  Laing  were 
very  prominent.  Notable  also  for  their  large  flower 
heads  and  dwarfness  were  Mons.  Tarin,  Madame 
de  Sevin,  Criterion,  Hamlet,  a  bronzy-red  sort,  and 
others.  The  plumose  kinds  were  represented  by 
Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy,  Louis  Bcehmer,  and  Chang. 
The  first-named  does  not  seem  to  improve  much  in 
constitution.  Chang  is  a  bronze-coloured  sort,  and, 
if  less  plumy,  is  otherwise  like  Louis  Bcehmer  in 
form  and  robust  habit.  Gloire  du  Rocher  closely 
resembles  Val  d'Orre,  except  in  being  of  a 
more  decided  and  bright  crimson.  Conspicuous 
amongst  the  incurved  kinds  were  Prince  Alfred, 
Prince  of  Wales,  St.  Patrick,  bronzy-buff,  Mr.  Bunn, 
Golden  and  White  Beverley,  Alfred  Lyne,  and 
Queen  of  England.  Mademoiselle  Melaine  Fabre  is 
a  reflexed  variety  with  soft  mauve  purple  blooms. 
The  Japanese  Anemone  Jeanne  Marty  and  the 
Pompon  Mademoiselle  Elise  Dordan  was  also  good 
Both  banks  ware  edged  with  bushy  Pompons,  and 
unless  damping  should  set  in  badly  the  display  will 
be  fine  for  some  weeks  to  come. 

Finsbury  Park. 

The  Chrysanthemum  house  in  this  case  is  a  smaller 
span-roofed  structure  with  the  plants  arranged  along 
the  centre  and  the  pathway  on  either  side.  The 
flower  heads  of  many  of  the  varieties  give  evidence 
of  good  cultivation,  but  the  narrowness  of  the  house 
prevents  their  being  seen  to  the  best  advantage,  as 
each  half  of  the  bank  of  plants  has  to.be  seen  sepa¬ 
rately.  Japanese  varieties  were  well  represented  by 
Etoile  de  Lyon,  Phoebus,  Mons.  Tarin,  Madame  B. 
Rendatler,  Avalanche,  Stanstead  White,  ML  H. 
Elliot,  Madame  B.  Pigny,  dwarf  with  compact  and 
pretty  white  blooms,  Madame  de  Sevin,  Madame  J. 
Laing,  Elaine,  Triomphe  du  Nord,  Mons.  Deleaux, 
and  Margot.  Volunteer  promises  to  be  a  fine  thing, 
but  Macaulay  is  notoriously  weak.  For  early  work 
Wm.  Holmes  is  undoubtedly  a  useful  and  showy 
variety,  and  Louis  Bcehmer  may  probably  be  so  for 
late  work.  There  is  a  fine  lot  of  Comte  de  Germiny 
here,  but  the  blooms  are  suffering  from  damp.  Now 
that  we  have  been  able  to  see  it  in  good  form  Mr.  R. 
Bahaunt  will  evidently  take  a  prominent  position  on 
the  exhibition  boards.  The  florets  are  broad,  well  in¬ 
curved,  and  of  a  beautiful  cerise  on  the  back.  Besides 
this  there  were  several  other  incurved  and  older 
kinds  in  good  condition,  including  Empress  of  India, 
Emily  Dale,  Golden  Empress,  Lord  Alcester,  White 
Globe,  White  Beverley,  Princess  Beatrice,  Mr.  Bunn, 
Duchess  of  Manchester,  rosy -pink  with  a  white  centre, 
and  others.  A  good  Anemone  is  M .  Charles  Lebocqz, 
with  golden  centre  and  pale  yellow  rays. 

Battersea  Park. 

The  show  house  is  situated  near  the  Albert  Bridge 
spanning  the  Thames,  and  is  altogether  hidden  from 
view  w'ithin  a  thick  belt  of  trees. .  It  is  a  span-roofed 
one,  divided  into  tw'o  compartments,  with  the  path¬ 
way  near  one  side,  along  which  runs  a  narrow  bench 
filled  with  an  assortment  of  various  plants.  The 
whole  of  the  rest  of  the  structure  is  given  up  to  the 
Chrysanthemums,  which  form  a  bank,  sloping 
towards  the  spectator.  By  the  time  this  meets  the 
eye  of  our  readers  the  plants  will  be  in  perfection,  and 
continue  so  for  some  time.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
Japanese  sorts  predominate.  There  were,  however, 
good  blooms  of  Jeanne  d’Arc,  White  Beverley,  Mr. 
Bunn,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  some  others.  Amongst 
the  former  w’ere  some  good  blooms  of  Mrs.  Alpheus 
Hardy,  about  5  in.  across,  and  Louis  Boehmer 
promised  to  be  even  better.  The  flower  head  taken 
from  the  early  bud  of  Japonais  was  curiously'  pale, 
but  good.  Mr.  Matthews  is  a  good  terra-cotta 
colour,  Bouquet  des  Dames  upholds  its  own  as  a 
good  white,  Samuel  Motley  is  a  crimson  reflexed 
Japanese  sort,  W.  W.  Coles  a  crimson-bronze,  Mrs. 
N.  G.  Carnegie  a  crimson  maroon,  and  J.  R.  Pearson 
a  pink  sport  from  Mademoiselle  Lacroix.  Good 
older  kinds  are  E.  Molyneux,  Hamlet,  Elaine,  Wm, 


Holmes,  Stanstead  Surprise,  Eynsford  White,  Mons. 
Bernard,  Joseph  Mahood,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Mons. 
Freeman,  Mons.  Tarin,  Triomphe  du  Nord,  and 
L’Automne.  Other  notable  sorts  are  Mademoiselle 
Elise  Dordan,  Jeanne  Marty,  and  M.  Charles 
Lebocqz. 

Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy. 

Until  now  I  have  been  disappointed  in  this  plant. 
Last  year  I  saw  some,  only  fair  blooms  at  exhibi¬ 
tions,.  very  much  below  the  average  of  stage  blooms, 
rather  small,  and  not  of  very  good  shape,  in  fact 
anything  but  what  exhibition  blooms  should  be. 
Whether  this  w'as  through  not  understanding  the 
plants,  or  that  the  variety  was  not  all  that  was 
claimed  for  it,  we  did  not  then  know,  but  now  I  am 
convinced  it  is  the  management  that  is  at  fault 
— that  in  fact  many  people  have  been  paying  special 
attention  to  it  and.  have  spoiled  it.  I  had  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  looking  over  the  Chrysanthemums  at  Glen- 
wood,  Leicester,  and  among  other  beautiful  blooms 
I  discovered  one  of  Airs.  Alpheus  Hardy,  which  will 
long  remain  vivid  in  my  memory,  large,  full,  of  good 
shape  and  colour  (if  white  can  claim  such  a  name), 
and  altogether  a  most  superb  flower,  one  that  would 
do  credit  to  any  exhibition  board.  Mr.  Barry  in¬ 
formed  me  that  this  plant  had  taken  pot-luck  with  the 
others,  and  has  had  no  special  attention  whatever, 
save  a  sprinkling  of  horn  shavings  in  the  potting 
material. — W.  Bell,  Leicester,  Oct.  20 th,  1891. 

Chrysanthemums  at  Manchester. 

Early  flowering  Chrysanthemums  are  great  fa¬ 
vourites  with  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow,  at  Stakehill. 
In  his  cold  house  there  is  a  considerable  number  of 
plants  in  full  bloom,  some  of  which  found  a  place  in 
his  flower  garden  during  the  summer,  and  were  a 
short  time  ago  potted  up  so  that  their  flow'ers  might 
be  preserved  as  long  as  possible.  The  collection  in¬ 
cludes  Blushing  Bride ;  Clara,  a  charming  white 
variety ;  Dodo,  a  pale  yellow  form  of  Mignon ; 
Early'  Blush ;  Gentilesse,  creamy-sulphur,  tipped" 
with  soft,  rosy  peach  ;  Frederick  Pile,  deep  crimson 
red,  tipped  with  light  gold ;  Golden  Fleece,  clear 
yellow ;  Golden  Shah,  deep  golden  yellow',  extra 
fine  ;  L’ Avenir,  red,  very  good ;  La  petite  Marie, 
white,  very  good ;  Frederick  Marronet,  orange, 
dw'arf  stiff  habits  ;  Martinrude,  pink,  paling  to  blush, 
very  pretty  ;  Miss  Phyllis  Broughton,  white,  dwarf 
bushy  habit;  Madame  Jolivart,  white,  tinted  with 
pink,  w'hich  it  sometimes  loses  under  glass  ;  Madame 
Piccol,  light  rosy  purple,  very  good  ;  Mignon,  bright 
golden  yellow,  dwarf,  and  very  free,  a  delightful 
variety  for  planting  in  forecourt  gardens;  Nanum, 
blush  white  ;  Piercy’s  Seedling,  bronze  passing  to 
yellow  ;  and  Toreador,  bronzy-red. 

I  do  not  wonder  at  Mr.  Barlow  making  a  speciality 
of  these  early  varieties,  living  as  he  does  in  one  of 
the  coldest,  latest,  and  most  exposed  parts  of  Lan¬ 
cashire.  It  seems  very  difficult  to  get  the  later 
flowering  varieties  in  bloom  in  anything  like  time 
unless  fihey  are  housed  early,  and  then  the  plants 
become  drawn.  Still,  there  is  a  good  batch  of 
late  varieties  under  glass  at  Stakehill,  and  the  pro¬ 
mise  of  bloom  is  very  good  considering  what  a 
season  it  has  been. — R.  B. 

SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Aberdeen. — 
The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on 
Saturday,  17th  inst.,  Baillie  Crombie,  chairman  of 
the  directors,  in  the  chair.  The  following  was  the 
report  : — It  is  with  deep  regret  that  the  directors 
have  to  refer  to  the  lamented  death  of  their  late 
chairman,  Mr.  James  Murray  Garden,  whose  warm 
interest  in  the  society  was  so  well  knowm.  The 
society  held  a  spring  exhibition  in  the  Music  Hall 
Buildings  on  10th  and  nth  April.  The  exhibition 
was  an  admirable  one ;  but,  from  a  succession  of 
unforeseen  circumstances,  the  financial  result  was 
not  a  favourable  one.  The  annual  floral  fete,  held  in 
the  Duthie  Public  Park  in  August,  proved  most 
successful,  both  from  an  exhibitors,  and  from  a  finan¬ 
cial  point  of  view.  The  financial  surplus  on  the  year 
amounts  to  ^63  13s.  4d.,  which  added  to  the  balance 
brought  from  last  year,  makes  /251  9s.  rod.  at  the 
credit  of  the  society.  The  chairman  moved  the 
adoption  of  the  report,  which  w'as  seconded  by 
Baiilie  Lyon  and  adopted.  Baillie  Crombie  was 
unanimously  reappointed  chairman,  as  was  also  the 
secretary,  Mr.  A.  M.  Byres,  C.A.  In  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  professional  gardeners,  market  gardeners, 
nurserymen  and  florists,  and  amateur  gardeners  for 
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the  directorate  a  number  of  names  were  proposed 
and  seconded,  but  after  a  ballot  it  was  found  that 
the  list  remained  the  same  as  last  year. 

A  Scottish  Gardeners’  Benefit  Society. — At 
the  conclusion  of  the  above  meeting  Baillie  Crombie 
directed  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  a  matter 
affecting  the  society  which  had  been  brought  before 
him.  There  had  been  placed  in  his  hands  the  rules 
of  a  benefit  society  in  Edinburgh,  such  as  had  been 
some  time  ago  spoken  of  in  Aberdeenshire  for 
gardeners,  florists,  seedsmen  and  nursery  employes. 
It  was  connected  with  one  of  the  free  gardeners’  big 
bodies,  and  it  was  confined  entirely  to  such  as  the 
society  was  composed  of.  Baillie  Crombie  then  gave 
a  number  of  statistical  facts  as  to  the  payments, 
benefits,  and  rules  of  the  society.  Such  a  society  as 
this,  he  continued,  would  be  exceedingly  beneficial 
to  the  members,  and  than  this  society  there  was  none 
he  knew  of  in  the  profession  in  which  the}’  could  get 
such  advantages.  The  matter  had  been  brought 
under  his  notice  by  Air.  Robson.  He  might  say  also 
that  in  Edinburgh  the  society  had  been  very  success¬ 
ful.  They  could  not  do  anything  that  day,  of  course, 
but  if  they  approved  of  the  thing  being  looked  into, 
some  steps  might  be  taken  by  the  directors.  He  was 
led  to  believe  that  the  North  of  Scotland  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  would  be  very  glad  to  join  in  any  effort 
likely  to  be  made  in  the  direction  indicated.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  matter  be  remitted  to  the  directors 
for  consideration. 

North  of  Scotland  Horticultural  Associa¬ 
tion. — The  first  meeting  of  the  winter  session  was 
held  on  the  21st  inst.  There  was  a  good  attendance, 
and  Mr.  D.  M.  Smith  presided.  On  the  motion  of 
Air.  C.  S.  France,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that 
all  apprentice  gardeners,  foresters,  &c.,  be  admitted 
to  the  association,  their  annual  subscription  to  be 
is.  Air.  C.  S.  France,  the  newly-elected  president, 
then  proceeded  to  deliver  his  opening  presidential 
address,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said,  that  he 
was  inclined  to.  think  they  had  been  neglecting  the 
scientific  side  of  their  profession,  and  going  in  too 
much  for  the  practical.  He  thought  they  ought  to 
make  their  programme  a  little  more  varied  and  com¬ 
prehensive,  and  particularly  advised  that  papers 
should  occasionally  be  given  on  such  subjects  as 
botany,  vegetable  physiology,  geology,  mineralogy, 
the  nature  and  quality  of  soils,  chemistrv,  entomology, 
and  meteorology.  He  also  directed  their  attention 
to  the  importance  of  landscape  gardening,  and 
suggested  an  alteration  in  the  name  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  by  tacking  on  arboriculture.  They  had  many 
foresters  in  the  association,  and  he  saw  no  reason 
why  subjects  relating  to  that  department  should  not 
be  discussed.  Air.  France  concluded  by  throwing 
out  the  following  additional  suggestions s — That 
there  should  be  four  grades  of  membership — first, 
proprietors  ;  second,  factors  and  nurserymen  ;  third, 
gardeners  and  foresters  ;  and  fourth,  assistant  gar¬ 
deners  and.  assistant  foresters  ;  that  a  proportion  of 
the  funds  be  voted  as  prizes  for  essays  or  objects 
such  as  herbaria,  collections  of  cones,  woods,  or 
meritorious  exhibits  in  either  horticulture  or  arbori¬ 
culture  ;  that  in  addition  to  the  monthly  meetings, 
a  meeting  should  be  held  annually  in  September  or 
October,  of  the  nature  of  a  conference,  at  which  the 
prizes  might  be  awarded,  and  papers  read  on  any 
given  subject  of  general  interest ;  that  excursions 
should  be  organised  to  gardens  and  other  places  of 
horticultural  and  arboricultural  interest  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ;  and  that  the  meetings  of  the  association 
should  be  made  so  attractive  as  to  induce  all  mem¬ 
bers  to  come  forward  and  share  its  work.  At  the 
close  of  his  address  Air.  France  received  the  hearty 
thanks  of  the  meeting.  A  paper  was  then  read  by 
Air.  R.  Farquhar,  late  of  Fy  vie  Castle,  Aberdeenshire, 
on  “  Some  Impressions  of  America,"  for  which  the 
thanks  of  the  association  were  also  accorded. 

Great  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  at  Aberdeen. — 
The  largest  sale  of  nursery  stock  by  auction  that 
has  ever  Hken  place  in  the  north  of  Scotland  was 
held  on  five  days  last  week  at  Alessrs.  Ben  Reid 
&  Co.’s  Nurseries,  Burnieboozle,  near  Aberdeen. 
The  sale  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  expiry  of 
the  lease  of  the  Burnieboozle  part  of  their  forest 
tree  nurseries.  Air.  James  I'arquhar,  Aberdeen,  and 
Mr.  David  Alitchell,  Edinburgh,  conducted  the  sale. 
There  were  large  attendances  each  day,  and  the 
stock  being  of  a  choice  and  varied  description  the 
bidding  was  very  brisk.  The  auctioneers  had  no 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  thousands  of  lots  at  un¬ 
precedented  prices. 
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THE  MANCHESTER 

FRUIT  CONFERENCE. 

The  Conference  on  Fruit  Culture  organised  by  the 
Royal  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  of  Man¬ 
chester  was  opened  in  the  Town  Hall  in  that  city  on 
the  2 ist  inst.,  and  continued  over  the  following  day. 
The  principal  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Earl 
of  Derby,  who  presided  on  the  first  da}',  and  Aider- 
man  Sir  James  Whitehead,  Master  of  the  Fruiterers' 
Company,  who  took  the  chair  at  the  second  meeting. 
In  the  course  of  his  opening  speech 
The  Earl  of  Derby 

said  : — I  am  not  a  vegetarian  either  in  theory  or  in 
practice,  but  I  imagine  that  many  persons  who  do 
not  hold  the  vegetarian  doctrine  will  think  as  I  do, 
that  in  this  country  we  are  apt — at  least  those  who 
can  afford  it — to  look  too  exclusively  to  meat  as  a 
source  of  nourishment,  and  that  both  health  and 
economy  would  be  promoted,  in  the  case  of  many  of 
us,  by  a  more  mixed  diet.  Certainly  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent  fruit  is  more  used  than  here,  where  we  are  apt 
to  treat  it  rather  as  a  mere  luxury  than  as  an 
addition  to  our  food  resources.  The  advantages  of 
fruit-growing  are  obvious  and  on  the  surface.  It 
creates  a  large  demand  for  labour,  because  in  that 
industry  the  human  hand  cannot  be  superseded  by 
machinery ;  it  may  under  favourable  circumstances 
give  an  immense  return  per  acre.  The  work  con¬ 
nected  with  it  is  healthy,  and  inasmuch  as  fruit  is 
not  easily  or  usually  transportable  to  long  distances, 
dr  capable  of  being  kept  for  a  long  time,  it  is  less 
exposed  to  foreign  competition  'than  corn  or  grain 
of  any  sort.  As  to  the  return,  no  certain  average 
can  be  taken  where  soil  and  climate  vary  so  widely. 
The  figures  which  I  have  obtained  relate  to  Kent, 
and  come  from  good  authority.  Strawberries  are 
taken  as  giving  a  gross  return  of  £27  per  acre  and  a 
net  return,  after  all  expenses  are  paid,  of  between 
£ 6  and  £7  ;  Raspberries  £21  gross  return  and  £7 
net  profit ;  Currants  ^30  gross,  net  £11  ;  Apples, 
Plums,  and  Cherries  £25  gross  return,  net  profit  about 
£5.  But  these  last,  especially  Apples,  give  no  return 
for  five  years  at  least.  The  average  of  several 
seasons  has  been  taken,  so  as  to  allow  for  losses  as 
well  as  for  exceptional  gains.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  drawbacks  which  must  not  be  overlooked. 
All  cultivation  is  accompanied  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  uncertainty,  and  some  people  indeed  tell 
you  that  farming  is  a  lottery,  only  with  all-  the  prizes 
left  out ;  and  in  the  case  of  fruit  this  is  particularly 
so,  for  one  frosty  night  or  two  or  three  days  of  stormy 
weather  in  the  late  spring  or  early  summer  will  often 
destroy  the  whole  promise  of  the  year. 

Then  there  is  the  immense  fluctuation  in  price,  so 
great  that  a  very  abundant  crop  may  be  almost 
unsaleable.  In  Kent  this  year,  of  my  own  knowledge, 
Plums  were  being  sold  far  below  the  price  it  must 
have  cost  to  raise  them.  There  is  the  risk  of  plunder 
by  tramps,  vagrants,  and  mischievous  boys,  entailing 
the  expense  and  trouble  of  constant  watching,  there 
is  the  difficulty  of  cheap  transport  where  small 
quantities  are  concerned,  the  difficulty  of  storing  up 
for  future  use  what  is  essentially  perishable,  and  also, 
what  is  more  important,  the  difficulty  of  learning 
how  to  practise  an  art  which  looks  simple  enough, 
but  which  really  requires  considerable  skill  and 
experience.  Two  other  considerations  are  also  to  be 
borne  in  mind — one,  that  where  fruit  trees  are  con¬ 
cerned  there  must  be  a  considerable  interval  of  time 
between  the  planting  and  the  remunerative  return  ; 
the  other,  that  to  some  extent  the  price  of  fruit  is 
liable  to  be  kept  down  by  the  quantity  which  is  grown 
for  pleasure  rather  than  for  profit,  and  the  surplus  of 
which  is  thrown  on  the  market.  I  have  read  and 
heard  expressions  of  opinion  from  which  it  would 
seem  that  the  writers  or  speakers  imagine  that  fruit 
can  be  grown  by  anybody  anywhere — that  you  have 
only  to  get  your  five  or  ten  acres,  no  matter  in  what 
soil,  stick  in  trees  or  plants,  and  make  your  fortune 
by  watching  them  grow.  Now,  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  anybody  who  starts  with  these  expectations  will 
find  himself  greatly  deceived.  In  the  first  place  the 
soil  must  be  carefully  chosen.  In  the  next  place  the 
grower  must  know  something  about  his  business. 
Then,  again,  if  he  wants  to  sell  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  own  parish,  he  must  have  easy  and  inexpensive 
transport.  And  with  all  these  advantages  there 
remain  the  risks  of  which  I  have  spoken. 

_  In  the  southern  counties,  in  Kent  especially,  fruit¬ 
growing  has  been  studied  as  an  art,  I  may  say  for 
centuries.  The  orchards  and  gardens  of  Kent  are 


spoken  of  by  travellers  with  admiration  as  early  as 
the  17th  century,  and  though  the  growers  as  a  class 
are  fairly  prosperous,  I  do  not  imagine  that  their 
average  profits  are  especially  high  ;  the  large  gains 
of  one  year  are  balanced  by  the  losses  of  another. 
As  to  land  being  obtained  for  the  purpose,  there  need 
be  no  trouble.  There  is  plenty  of  land  vacant,  as 
we  all  know,  and  landlords  will  be  glad  for  their  own 
sakes  to  encourage  an  industry  which  will  increase 
the  demand  for  it.  The  question  what  size  of  farms 
will  pay  best  for  this  kind  of  cultivation  is  one 
which,  I  think,  only  experiment  can  decide.  Very 
large  farms  are,  of  course,  out  of  the  question  where 
minute  industry  is  required.  But  as  between  mod¬ 
erate  sized  holdings  and  very  small  ones,  the  larger 
holder  will  have  the  advantage  of  skilled  supervision, 
of  cheaper  conveyance,  and  of  a  better  market,  and 
if  his  capital  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  in  due  proportion 
to  his  acres,  he  will  be  better  able  to  bear  the  losses 
to  which  he  will,  from  time  to  time,  be  exposed. 
How  far  these  advantages  may  be  counteracted  by 
the  superior  energy  which  a  man  is  supposed  to  put 
forth  when  he  is  working  directly  for  himself  is  a 
comparison  which  anybody  can  make,  and  no  two 
persons  will  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  But  one 
thing  I  am  sure  of — that  no  man  can  wisely  go  into 
this  business  who  is  not  prepared  to  incur  some 
expense  in  the  first  instance  and  to  ruri  some  risk 
later  on.  The  warning  may  seem  superfluous,  but 
the  English  mind  is  more  speculative  than  cautious. 

I  do  not  forget  that  there  is  a  class,  whether  large 
or  small  I  cannot  judge,  of  persons  who  will  take  to 
fruit  growing  as  an  amusement  and  an  occupation 
rather  than  with  any  notion  of  making  it  pay.  Of 
them  one  can  only  say  that,  as  they  expect  nothing 
in  the  way  of  profit,  they  will  not  be  disappointed, 
and  that  they  have  found  an  excellent  mode  of  utilis¬ 
ing  their  spare  time  and  superfluous  energy— quite 
as  wholesome  as  kicking  a  ball  about  a  field,  and,  I 
should  think,  much  more  entertaining.  If  a  man 
cultivates  his  own  land  and  has  paid  for  it,  he  is  of 
course  in  the  most  satisfactory  position.  I  say  if  he 
has  paid  for  it,  for  otherwise  mortgages  are  apt  to  be 
a  heavier  burden  than  rent .  And  if  he  has  not  capital 
and  prefers  to  hold  on  a  lease,  I  would  say  let  him 
be  very  careful  and  let  the  landowner  be  so  likewise, 
as  to  making  clear  and  definite  terms.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  when  disputes  occur  between  landlord  and 
tenant  they  arise  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  not  out  of 
a  wish  on  either  side  to  overreach  the  other,  but  from 
the  easy  rural  fashion  of  letting  things  go  on  without 
distinct  and  definite  agreement  as  to  the  rights  of 
both  parties,  but  on  the  basis  of  some  vague  under¬ 
standing  which  is  apt  to  end  in  misunderstanding. 
That  caution  applies  to  other  matters  besides  fruit, 
but  it  is  obviously  more  necessary  where  the  expense 
incurred  in  planting  is  large,  as  it  must  be  in  the  case 
of  fruit  trees.  The  best  plan  would  be,  if  the  land¬ 
lord  can  afford  it,  that  he  should  put  in  the  trees 
himself,  charging  in  the  rent  for  interest  in  his  outlay. 
If  he  cannot,  or  will  not,  go  to  this  expense,  there 
should  be  a  well-defined  agreement  as  to  what  the 
tenant  shall  receive  in  case  of  going  out. 

Sir  James  Whitehead 

Said  he  did  not  regard  Lord  Derby’s  speech  as  very 
encouraging,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  took  a 
very  judicial  view  of  the  situation,  and  leaned  rather 
to  the  condition  of  things  as  they  now  existed.  He 
was  happy  to  believe  that  in  the  more  san¬ 
guine  view  he  would  take  he  would  at  least  have  on 
his  side  the  experts  of  the  country,  who  would  agree 
with  him  that  there  was  a  great  opportunity  for  the 
increased  cultivation  of  fruit  in  this  country,  and 
that  it  could  be  grown  at  a  profit.  It  was  a  very  re¬ 
markable  fact  that  in -the  counties  of  Kent,  Middle¬ 
sex,  and  Surrey  during  the  last  forty  years  there  had 
been  a  very  large  increase  in  the  value  of  agricultural 
land— an  increase  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent. — so 
that  they  might  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
cultivation  of  fruit  and  of  garden  produce  for  the 
London  market  had  led  to  great  advantage  to  the 
owners  as  well  as  to  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  He  had 
been  greatly  pleased  with  the  exhibition  of  fruit  in 
the  adjoining  rooms.  It  proved  to  him  that  we  had 
the  capacity  to  grow  fruit  of  a  very  high  character 
in  this  country.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  there 
were  many  excellent  orchards  in  England,  but  they 
had  been  allowed  to  go  into  decay.  He  would  make 
no  comment  as  to  what  had  led  cultivators  to  allow 
those  orchards  to  go  into  decay.  Possibly  Lord 
Derby,  who  was  a  great  landlord,  could  give  a  better 
ansv/er  than  he  could, 


The  consumption  of  fruit  in  England  had  largely 
increased  in  the  last  twenty  years,  namely,  from  about 
10 d.  per  head  of  the  population  to  3s.  per  head.  There 
had  also  been  a  large,  but  not  a  corresponding,  in¬ 
crease  in  the  quantity  of  fruit  grown.  Within  the 
last  three  years  12,600  more  acres  had  been  put 
under  fruit  cultivation  in  this  country,  and  there 
had  also  been  an  enormous  increase  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  fruit  under  glass.  Notwithstanding  all  this 
the  imports  of  fruit  went  up  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
During  the  season  probably  not  less  than  20,000  or 
30,000  barrels  of  apples  alone  were  unshipped  at 
Liverpool.  These  came  almost  entirely  from 
Canada,  and  large  quantities  of  fruit  were  also 
landed  at  London  and  Southampton  from  our 
colonies — principally  Tasmania.  There  could  be  no 
objection  to  the  importation  of  fruit  from  Tasmania 
and  Australia,  because  it  arrived  here 
when  our  own  fruit  was  out  of  season,  and 
every  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  increase  the 
use  of  fruit  as  an  article  of  food.  It  was  a  very 
remarkable  and  satisfactory  fact  that  those  who  ate 
fruit  to  a  considerable  extent  very  rarely  drank  to 
excess.  On  that  account  they  would  all  hail  the 
increased  cultivation  of  fruit  as  something  that  was 
calculated  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  people  at  large,  and 
would  agree  that  farmers  and  cottagers  ought  to  be 
encouraged  to  grow  fruit. 

He  believed  that  fruit  growing  would  pay,  whether 
carried  on  as  a  separate  industry  or  as  an  adjunct  to 
general  farming.  There  might  be  some  difficulty  in 
growing  fruit  in  allotments  because  of  the  uncertainty 
of  tenure  and  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  law 
of  compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements ; 
but  he  believed  when  we  had  compulsory  powers  for 
the  acquirement  of  allotments  and  when  the  law  gave 
fair  compensation,  we  might  look  forward  to  a  great 
extension  of  fruit  growing  on  the  part  of  those  who 
cultivated  allotments  and  gardens.  Dean  Hole  had 
informed  him  that  Archdeacon  Lee,  of  Worcester¬ 
shire,  had  turned  a  great  part  of  his  glebe  land  into 
fruit  gardens,  and  that  this  had  led  to  a  very  large 
increase  in  his  income  from  the  land.  He  had  heard 
of  a  case  in  which  a  man  had  four  acres,  of  which, 
under  ordinary  farm  culture,  he  could  make  nothing. 
He  divided  the  land  into  allotments  of  about  a  rood 
each,  and  it  now  brought  him  in  a  rental  of  £32, 
while  the  produce  from  the  land  exceeded  /400  per 
annum.  In  one  year,  off  a  rood  of  land,  after 
supplying  his  own  family,  one  of  the  tenants  sold 
£20  worth  of  produce,  equal  to  £&o  an  acre.  It  was 
desirable  to  grow  a  mixed  variety  of  fruits,  and  then, 
if  one  kind  failed,  there  would  still  be  a  profit  for 
the  cultivator.  He  believed  English-grown  fruit  was 
of  a  better  quality  than  that  grown  abroad,  and  that 
the  climate  of  this  country  was  suitable  for  the 
growth  of  hardy  fruit.  Of  course  much  depended 
upon  the  selection  of  soil  and  situation.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  education  was  much  required  in  the 
matter  of  fruit  culture  amongst  cottagers  and  farmers, 
who  were  for  the  most  part  absolutely  ignorant  of 
the  proper  method  of  cultivation.  He  thought  it 
would  be  well  to  have  shows  from  time  to  time  in 
great  centres  throughout  the  country,  and  that  in 
connection  with  them  there  should  be  papers  read 
and  lectures  and  object  lessons  given. 

In  the  matter  of  furthering  education,  the  Man¬ 
chester  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  were 
not  in  any  way  lagging  behind,  and  their  present 
show  was  one  of  the  finest  he  had  ever  seen.  He 
feared  we  were  very  much  behind  foreign  countries 
in  regard  to  agricultural  and  horticultural  education, 
but  was  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  through  the 
efforts  of  the  British  Fruit  Growers’  Association 
and  the  Fruiterers'  Company,  the  Government  were 
rising  to  the  importance  of  this  subject.  A  scheme 
was  now  before  the  Board  of  Education,  prepared 
by  the  British  Fruit  Growers’  Association,  which 
when  put  into  operation,  might  lead  to  the  giving 
of  practical  horticultural  instruction  in  every  board 
school  in  the  rural  districts.  To  his  mind  that 
was  the  most  important  step  that  had  been 
taken  by  this  or  any  Government  in  regard 
to  the  promotion  of  fruit  culture  and  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
classes  of '  this  country.  Unfortunately  the 
system  of  land  tenure  in  this  country  and  the  uncer¬ 
tain  security  of  tenants’  capital  has  retarded  the 
progress  of  fruit  culture,  and  would  continue  to  do  so 
in  the  future  unless  there  was  some  alteration  in  the 
law.  Tenants  would  not  plant  if  they  could  not  reap 
the  harvest,  and  the  future  of  fruit  culture  depended 
very  largely  upon  whether  or  not  tenants  would  be 
able  to  secure  adequate  compensation  for  unexhausted 
improvements  or  security  of  tenure.  This  was  a 
subject  that  would  have  to  be  dealt  with  at  no  distant 
date.  Landlords  were  in  a  position  either  to  make 
or  to  mar  the  future  of  this  country  in  regard  to  fruit 
culture,  and  he  hoped  we  might  look  to  them  with 
confidence.  This  question  of  fruit  culture  affected 
the  national  welfare,  and  he  believed  the  more  it 
was  studied  the  more  likely  were  we  to  keep  the  rural 
classes  in  the  rural  districts,  and  benefit  the  whole 
community, 
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TRADE  CULTURE  OF 

PALMS. 

A  Hint  to  European  Growers. 

In  an  interview  with  a  representative  of  The 
American  Florist,  Mr.  Robert  Craig,  of  Philadelphia, 
is  reported  to  have  said  : — “  We  have  adopted  a  new 
method  of  Palm  growing.  We  find  that  planted  out 
on  the  benches  from  thumb  pots  they  grow  as  fast 
again  as  when  kept  constantly  in  pots.  We  got  the 
idea  from  Belgium,  where  some  of  the  largest  growers 
are  doing  it  entirely  this  way.  We  all  know  the 
difference  in  growth  of  Roses  or  Chrysanthemums 
when  planted  out  as  compared  with  those  growm  in 
pots,  and  I  find  that  with  Kentias  and  other  Palms 
the  difference  is  fully  as  great.  When  the  plants  are 
large  enough  we  put  them  in  5-in.  pots,  and  they  do 
not  suffer  in  the  least  from  the  lifting.  Our  Phila¬ 
delphia  Palm  growers  are  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  cannot  in  the  future  profitably  import  Palms 
from  Europe.  The  plants  they  send  over  here  are 
badly  drawn  up.  They  should  be  given  more  room 
from  their  earliest  stages  until  sold.  Dealers  over 
there  seem  to  think  that  anything  is  good  enough  for 
us,  but  their  stuff  is  not  well  enough  grown  for  the 
American  trade.  We  have  all  had  enough  of  it,  and 
we  have  about  done  importing. 

“  The  same  story  applies  to  Araucarias.  We  have 
a  lot  of  Araucaria  excelsa  that  were  recently  imported. 
They  are  all  seedlings,  and  consequently  imperfect 
and  irregular  at  the  bottom.  Over  there  they  could 
not  sell  such  plants,  but  they  expect  us  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  them.  We  shall  soon  grow  our  own.  This 
will  open  up  a  new  field,  and  American  florists  will 
soon  find  that  home-grown  plants  will  do  better  every 
time  than  imported  ones.  If  some  enterprising  seeds¬ 
men  will  undertake  to  supply  us  with  first-class  fresh 
Palm  and  Araucaria  seed  we  will  support  them 
heartily,  and  they  will  find  a  good  demand.  Foreign 
houses  which  are  now  loading  up  with  Palms  for  the 
American  trade  will  certainly  be  disappointed.  It 
should  be  generally  known  that  Araucaria  seed  to  be 
good  should  be  imported  only  in  cones.  They  come 
from  Australia  and  the  adjacent  islands,  and  if 
shelled  out  they  dry  up  too  much  and  will  not  ger¬ 
minate.” 


AN  AYRSHIRE  GARDEN. 

Seafield,  the  residence  of  Sir  William  Arrol,  of 
Forth  Bridge  fame,  is  situated  in  close  proximity  to 
the  town  of  ”  Auld  Ayr.”  Although  it  is  only  a  few 
years  since  Sir  William  became  proprietor  of  this  fine 
old  place,  great  improvements  have  already  been 
effected.  A  new  and  elegant  mansion  has  been  built, 
together  with  a  spacious  conservatory  adjoining  it. 
The  lawn  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  is  maintained 
in  the  best  of  order.  The  planting  of  trees  and 
shrubs  has  also  been  proceeded  with,  and  in  this 
work  free  use  of  Picea  Nordmanniana  has  been 
made,  but  the  cultivation  of  most  trees  and  shrubs  in 
this  locality  is  often  attended  with  but  indifferent 
success,  owing  to  the  light  sandy  nature  of  the  soil, 
and  also  to  the  injurious  effects  of  the  sea-spray 
which  is  frequently  driven  in  upon  them. 

My  attention  was  specially  directed,  on  a  recent 
visit,  to  a  couple  of  fine  specimens  of  Auracaria 
imbricata  in  a  sheltered  position,  one  of  which  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  specimen  in  Scotland  to 
produce  cones,  and  on  which  several  were  seen  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  on  the  29th  September. 

Turning  to  the  glass  department  the  conservatory, 
as  before  stated,  is  a  spacious  structure,  octagon  in 
form.  It  is  devoid  of  stages,  theplants  being  plunged 
in  their  pots  in  the  borders  and  beds  constructed  on 
the  floor.  The  two  large  beds  forming  the  centre  of 
the  house  are  occupied  principally  with  foliage 
plants,  such  as  Tree  Ferns,  Palms  and  Dracaenas,  a 
very  noticeable  plant  among  the  latter  being  one  of 
D.  Veitchii.  The  narrow  border  round  the  side  was 
still  gay  with  Pelargoniums  and  Begonias,  and  other 
mixed  subjects,  all  of  which  indicated  high  culture. 
A  beautiful  fountain  occupied  a  position  in  the 
centre,  and  the  structure  is  lighted  with  the  electric 
1  ght  when  required. 

Proceeding  to  the  frame  ground  busy  hands  were 
seen  to  be  engaged  in  plunging  a  portion  of  a  large 
consignment  of  Dutch  Bulbs  which  had  just  been 
potted.  A  number  of  frames  were  well  occupied  with 
healthy  batches  of  Primulas,  Cyclamens  and  Ciner¬ 
arias,  while  in  an  enclosed  yard  an  extensive  stock  of 
Chrysanthemums,  vigorous  and  well-clothed  with 


green  foliage,  and  a  number  of  them  bristling 
with  flower  buds,  were  shortly  to  be  drafted  to  the 
conservatory. 

On  entering  the  kitchen  garden  I  was  much  grati¬ 
fied  to  see  such  a  fine  display  of  Dahlias,  including 
the  large  flowering  Pompon  and  Cactus  sections. 
In  the  herbaceous  borders  a  number  of  clumps  of 
Michaelmas  Daisies  were  an  interesting  feature — 
some  of  them,  and  in  particular  Aster  Ammellus 
Bessarabica,  presented  a  large  and  compact  surface 
of  infloresence.  Grape  culture  at  present  is  on  a 
limited  scale,  but  I  was  informed  that  the  erection  of 
a  new  range  for  the  above  purpose  is  in  contempla¬ 
tion.  In  the  present  houses  the  early  Grapes  were 
all  cut,  but  a  nice  crop  of  Lady  Downes’  Seedling 
was  hanging  in  the  late  vinery.  In  another  house 
which  we  entered  Tomatos  were  trained  over  the 
roof,  and  were  carrying  a  good  crop  of  fruits,  while 
on  a  stage  I  noticed  a  very  fine  lot  of  Azaleas,  which, 
together  with  a  line  of  grand  plants  of  Rhododendron 
Nobleanum,  planted  out  of  doors,  will  do  much  to 
enrich  the  conservatory  display  later  on. 

On  leaving  the  garden  I  observed  a  Clematis 
Jackmannii,  covering  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
north  aspect  of  the  wall,  and  which  was  literally 
covered  with  flowers.  Much  credit  is  due  to  the 
spirited  proprietor  of  this  beautiful  domain,  and  also 
to  his  energetic  gardener,  Mr.  McArtney,  for  the  per¬ 
fect  order  observable  in  every  department. — D.  M. 

-  ^  

THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  with  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  made  by  Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  &  Son,  of 
Exeter,  as  recently  recorded  in  our  columns — so 
different  as  they  were  to  those  made  by  the  Messrs. 
Sutton- — being  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  French 
remedy,  the  question  arose  as  to  whether  any  traces 
of  the  salts  of  copper  were  left  in  the  tubers,  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  affect  them  for  table  use. 

To  set  this  matter  at  rest  the  Messrs.  Veitch  had 
some  of  the  tubers  cooked,  and  they  proved  excellent 
in  every  way,  being  all  that  could  be  desired  as 
regards  flavour.  They  also  submitted  samples  for 
analysis  to  Mr.  Bernard  Dyer,  the  Analyst  to  the 
Devon  County  Agricultural  Society,  whose  report  is 
so  satisfactory  that  we  have  much  pleasure  in  giving 
it  wide  publicity. 

Laboratory, 

17,  Great  Tower  Street,  E.C., 

ijth  October,  1891. 

Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  &  Son,  Exeter. 

Dear  Sirs, — I  have  carefully  tested  the  Potatos  you 
sent  me,  for  copper.  Practically  speaking,  they  are 
free  from  copper,  that  is  to  say,  there  is  less  than 
one-hundredth  of  a  grain  of  copper  in  1  lb.  of  Potatos. 
Since  I  find  practically  the  same  quantity  in  both  sets 
of  Potatos,  viz.,  both  in  the  dressed  and  in  the 
undressed  ones,  it  appears  clear  that  the  small  trace 
that  is  to  be  detected  must  be  regarded  as  normal  to 
Potatos  grown  in  this  field,  and  not  as  due  to  the 
dressing.'  But,  even  if  it  were,  the  quantity  is  to  be 
regarded  as  infinitessimal. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Bernard  Dyer. 

DULWICH  PARK 

About  three  years  ago,  or  even  more  recently,  this 
park  was  simply  a  piece  of  waste  ground,  and 
although  it  might  have  been  looked  upon  as  an  open 
space  with  a  few  large  trees  in  it,  yet  from  a  public 
point  of  view  it  was  simply  a  waste,  calling  for  redress. 
Last  year  it  was  opened  to  the  public,  after  being 
tastefully  laid  out.  The  park  consists  of  an  oblong 
piece  of  ground,  almost  a  parallelogram,  occupying 
a  vale  or  hollow,  on  either  side  of  which  the  ground 
gently  rises.  There  are  large  iron  gates  at  either 
end,  connected  by  a  broad  walk  or  roadway  along 
the  centre,  and  around  one  side  by  which  light 
vehicles  conveying  sightseers  may  drive  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  park.  At  one  end  is  a  pond  or 
lake  with  a  waterfall,  close  by  which  is  a  rustic  and 
somewhat  picturesque  bridge,  having  the  appearance 
of  being  several  years  old. 

On  the  rising  ground  on  either  side  of  the  walks 
are  broad  banks  of  shrubbery  including  Rhododen¬ 
drons.  which,  of  course,  are  only  beginning  to  get 
established.  The  herbaceous  plants  in  front  of  them 
add  considerably  to  the  appearance  of  the  whole  ; 
and  at  present  the  most  conspicuous  of  them  are  the 
perennial  Asters  or  Michaelmas  Daisies.  The  finer 
forms  of  A.  Novi-Belgii  are  very  numerous,  and  their 
varied  tints  of  light  blue  are  attractive  by  reason  of 
the  size  and  great  number  of  the  flower  iheadg, 


Novae- Angliae  and  its  forms  are  also  useful  and  con¬ 
spicuous  subjects  for  the  margins  of  shrubberies  in 
public  parks,  more  especially  if  by  reason  of  their 
height  the  flowering  branches  just  overtop  the  shrubs 
around  and  behind  them. 

The  ground  widens  somewhat  at  one  end  of  the 
park,  and  the  broad  pathway  leads  round  a  large 
central  mass  of  Rhododendrons  edged  with  dwarf 
Chinese  Roses  of  various  colours.  They  well  merit 
the  name  of  Monthly  Roses  applied  to  them  by 
various  cultivators,  both  here  and  on  the  Continent, 
for  they  flower  not  only  monthly  but  almost  continu¬ 
ously  till  cut  down  by  frost  or  rendered  leafless. 
At  present  they  are  so  floriferous  as  to  be  noticeable 
from  a  considerable  distance. 

- ■*- - 

LATE  GRAPES. 

The  following  method  may  be  practised  in  growing 
and  keeping  late  Grapes  with  a  certainty  of  success. 
After  the  vines  have  been  pruned  let  the  house  be 
properly  cleaned  out — the  walls  whitewashed  with 
hot  lime,  the  woodwork  and  glass  washed  with  soap 
and  water,  and  the  vines,  after  taking  off  any  loose 
bark,  washed  with  a  mixture  of  soft  soap,  sulphur, 
and  tobacco-water.  The  borders  should  be  carefully 
forked  up,  and  then  spread  on  the  surface  some  old 
lime  rubbish  and  burnt  vegetable  ashes  or  charcoal, 
a  sprinkling  of  crushed  bones,  and  a  coat  of  well- 
decayed  cow  manure  two  inches  thick,  covered  in  with 
one  inch  of  good  fibrous  loam. 

The  outside  border  should  also  be  covered  with 
six  inches  of  manure  with  the  litter  on  the  top,  for 
the  complete  exclusion  of  frost.  About  the  first 
week  in  March  the  vinery  may  be  regularly  heated, 
starting  at  a  temperature  of  48°  to  50°  for  the  first 
week,  and  not  exceeding  550  until  every  bud  in  the 
house  has  begun  to  swell.  From  the  time  the  house 
is  first  shut  up,  the  syringe  should  be  freely  used 
twice  a  day,  say  by  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  and 
again  when  the  house  is  closed  in  the  afternoon.  The 
stems  and  larger  branches  should  be  well  moistened, 
by  which  means  the  bark  will  be  softened  and  the 
rise  of  the  sap  facilitated.  After  the  buds  have  begun 
to  push  freely,  the  temperature  should  be  raised  a 
few  degrees  at  a  time  until  it  reaches  65°  by  night. 
It  is  most  necessary  to  have  a  change  of  air  daily, 
and  it  should  be  admitted  freely,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  weather  ;  this  will  strengthen  the  young 
buds  as  they  are  developed,  and  keep  the  house  at 
an  equable  temperature. 

As  soon  as  the  vines  come  into  bloom  the  tem¬ 
perature  should  be  increased,  and  the  syringing  of 
the  leaves  abandoned,  but  continue  to  damp  the 
house  thoroughly,  keeping  it  in  a  moist  rather  than 
a  dry  state.  The  inside  borders  should  be  supplied  with 
plenty  of  water,  with  liquid  manure  occasionally,  or  a 
sprinkling  of  guano  on  the  border  before  watering. 
If  dry  weather  should  prevail  in  summer  the  outside 
border  will  require  one  or  two  good  waterings.  The 
bunches  require  to  be  well  thinned,  and  care  should 
be  taken  to  cut  the  stalks  quite  close,  for  if  left  in 
the  bunch  they  become  hard  like  wire,  and  when 
the  berries  are  quite  ripe  they  will  penetrate  the  skin 
and  cause  decay.  Manure  water  may  be  used  occa¬ 
sionally  to  damp  the  house  in  the  afternoons  during 
the  time  the  berries  are  swelling. 

After  the  Grapes  begin  to  colour  as  much  air  as 
possible  should  be  admitted  into  the  house,  keeping 
a  little  on  all  night.  The  inside  border  should  have 
a  good  watering,  as  it  should  be  withheld  after  this 
time.  As  soon  as  the  Grapes  are  quite  ripe  the 
night  temperature  should  be  lowered  to  50°  by  night 
till  the  leaves  ripen,  then  it  should  be  kept  regular, 
as  near  450  as  possible.  The  inside  borders  should  be 
covered  with  mats,  and  keep  the  house  closed  during 
damp  weather.  Mats  should  be  fastened  to  the 
rafters  outside  the  glass  over  part  of  the  house  ;  if  a 
span-roof  running  north  to  south,  the  west  side  and 
end  facing  south  should  be  fastened  up.  Towards 
the  end  of  February  the  Grapes  should  be  cut,  cut¬ 
ting  part  of  the  branch  with  the  bunch  on,  and  taken 
to  the  Grape  room,  and  the  end  of  the  branches 
stuck  in  bottles,  or  what  is  better  troughs  filled  with 
water  two  or  three  inches  deep  by  four  wide,  with  a 
piece  of  thick  wire  from  end  to  end  along  the  centre. 
A  few  pieces  of  charcoal  should  be  put  in  the  water. 
The  branches  can  be  stuck  under  the  wire  into  the 
water,  the  bunches  to  hang  over  the  side  of  the 
trough.  I  have  seen  Grapes  hanging  in  this  way  at 
the  end  of  April  quite  firm,  and  looking  as  fresh  as 
t}iey  did  in  October.—^.  W.,  CHetton.  e  . ■’I 
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TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Variegated  Oleasters. 

The  species  of  Elaeagnus  are  variously  reckoned 
from  twelve  to  twenty-seven  in  number.  These  are 
scattered  over  various  parts  of  the  world,  some  of  them 
being  natives  of  South  Europe.  Most  of  those  under 
cultivation  in  British  gardens,  and  likewise  the  most 
ornamental  kinds  are  natives  of  Japan,  and  with  few 
exceptions  very  hardy  in  this  country.  Last  winter 
was  rather  hard  upon  the  Evergreen  kinds,  but  they 
nevertheless  lost  very  few  of  their  leaves,  and  the 
new  growth  made  during  the  past  winter  completely 
obliterated  all  traces  of  damage.  The  variegated 
forms  under  notice  belong  to  two  species,  notable  for 
the  leathery  character  of  their  dark  green  leaves  and 
distinct  appearance,  whether  planted  as  isolated 
specimens  on  the  lawn,  or  as  a  covering  to  walls  to 
which  they  impart  a  warm  appearance  when  vegeta¬ 
tion  is  inactive  and  the 
bulk  of  wall  climbers  are 
naked.  They  are  easily 
increased  by  layers  and 
cuttings,  while  other  spe¬ 
cies  which  fruit  freely  may 
be  propagated  in  quantity 
from  seeds.  On  the  grass 
they  require  little  or  no 
attention,  beyond  cutting 
away  the  stray  shoots ;  on 
walls,  however,  when  the 
latter  are  once  covered, 
the  breast  wood  must  be 
pruned  away  occasionally 
to  preserve  a  neat  and 
tidy  appearance. 

El^eagnus  pungens. — 

The  leaves  of  this  Japanese 
species  are  oblong,  wavy 
at  the  margins,  leathery, 
deep  green  above  and 
more  or  less  covered  with 
scurfy  scales  above  or 
almost  naked,  while  the 
under-surface  is  silvery 
from  a  dense  layer  of 
small  scales,  dotted  over 
with  larger  rusty  ones. 

The  variety  E.  p.  variegata 
has  a  narrow  yellow 
margin  to  its  leaves  and 
is  highly  ornamental  in 
winter.  Sometimes  a  few 
of  the  leaves  on  the  small 
shoots  are  wholly  yellow. 

On  the  other  hand  E.  p. 
aurea  marginata  has  a 
broad,  irregular  yellow 
band  along  the  margin. 

Altogether  different  is 
E.  p.  maculata,  which 
has  a  broad,  irregular 
band  of  pale  yellow  along 
the  centre,  fading  to 
creamy  yellow  or  silvery 
white  after  the  leaves  have 
reached  maturity  and 
during  the  winter.  A  nar¬ 
row  green  margin  bounds 
the  large,  central  blotch, 
and  sometimes  the  upper 
leaves  on  small  branches 
are  wholly  yellow.  Our 
illustration  of  a  spray  taken  from  a  plant  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch&  Sons,  Chelsea,  at  the  Drill  Hall 
a  few  weeks  ago,  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  appearance 
and  variability  of  the  variegation.  The  shrub  is  of 
dwarfer  habit  than  the  above-mentioned  kinds,  and 
being  bushy,  and  very  freely  branched  it  might  be 
put  to  a  variety  of  purposes  with  good  effect,  espec¬ 
ially  in  winter  when  rich  colouring  out  of  doors  is 
comparatively  scanty. 

E.  glabra. — The  leaves  of  this  species  are  ovate- 
oblong,  smooth  above,  and  evergreen  ;  the  under¬ 
surface  is  quite  silvery  with  a  close  felting  of  circular 
scales,  studded  all  over  with  larger  rusty  ones.  The 
shrub  varies  from  3  ft.  to  6  ft.,  is  a  native  of  Japan, 
and  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  E.  pun¬ 
gens.  It  has  also  given  rise  to  a  number  of  varie¬ 
gated  forms  in  gardens,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
yarieties  of  the  last  named  species,  as  far  as  the  range 
of  colour  is  concerned.  E.  g.  maculata  has  a  broad, 
pietjium,  yellow  band,  and  a  good  bush  of  it  js 


very  effective,  The  leaves  of  E.  g.  variegata  are 
margined  with  yellow. 

Desmodium  penduliflorum. 

There  are  some  125  species  of  Desmodium  scattered 
over  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  consisting  of 
perennial  herbs,  shrubs  and  subshrubs.  That  under 
notice  is  decidedly  of  shrubby  habit,  and  grows  from 
4  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  height,  making  rampant  and  vigorous 
shoots  producing  an  abundance  of  flowers  in  racemes 
terminating  the  short  side  branches  all  along  the 
stems,  as  if  they  were  greatly  elongated  panicles. 
Our  illustration  (p.  129)  was  taken  from  a  plant  exhibi¬ 
ted  at  the  Drill  Hall  in  September,  by  Messrs.  J .  Veitch 
&  Sons,  Chelsea.  It  had  by  that  time  become  a  showy 
plant,  and  judging  from  the  number  of  unflowered 
buds  would  have  continued  in  flower  for  several 
weeks.  The  Pea-shaped  flowers  were  of  a  deep  rosy- 
purple,  and  sufficiently  large  to  make  the  plant  both 
conspicuous  and  ornamental.  Its  lively  appearance 


EL,® AGNUS  PUNGENS  MACULATA, 


would  serve  greatly  to  lighten  the  shrubbery  borders 
which  often  present  a  dull  appearance  towards  the 
end  of  the  summer  and  autumn.  The  leaves  consist 
of  three  oblong  leaflets  not  unlike  those  of  a  magni¬ 
fied  Clover  and  are  therefore  very  distinct  from  those 
of  the  bulk  of  shrubs  seen  in  gardens.  The  species 
is  a  native  of  Northern  China  and  Japan  and  is 
therefore  hardy  in  this  country. 

SOPHORA  JAPONICA. 

There  are  several  forms  of  this  tree  in  gardens, 
including  the  Weeping  Sophora,  but  whether  the 
trees  are  grown  for  differences  in  form  or  habit,  the 
foliage  is  always  of  a  rich  dark  green,  and  very 
marked  in  a  landscape.  As  the  leaves  are  amongst 
the  very  last  to  burst  into  verdure  in  spring,  so  are 
they  amongst  the  most  enduring  and  dogged  in  the 
autumn,  defying  wind  and  rain  until  frost  settles 
them.  Notwithstanding  a  certain  similarity  between 
this  tree  and  the  common  or  False  Acacia  the  habit 
is  altogether  different,  the  growth  slower  and  tjre 


foliage  a  darker  green.  The  last  named  tree  flowers 
about  midsummer,  while  the  Japan  Sophora  is 
amongst  the  latest  to  come  into  bloom.  There  is 
even  some  weeks  of  difference  between  the  flowering 
of  some  individuals  and  others,  the  later  trees  being 
hardly  yet  in  bloom,  although  the  flowers  in  most 
cases  are  on  the  point  of  expanding.  Where  a 
broad-headed  and  bushy  tree  of  a  rich  dark  green  is 
required  for  a  landscape,  planters  would  do  well  to 
give  this  a  trial  as  it  is  very  hardy,  and  requires  little 
or  no  attention  to  keep  it  in  form. 


HARDY  FRUIT  CULTURE. 

Many  of  your  readers  were  doubtless  much  interested 
in  Mr.  Nutting’s  excellent  though  short  paper  on  the 
above  subject  at  p.  104.  His  remarks  about  Covent 
Garden  are,  from  what  I  have  heard,  very  much  to 
the  purpose,  but  being  only  an  amateur  with  but  a 

somewhat  small  fruit  gar¬ 
den  the  question  of  dispo¬ 
sal  does  not  concern  me 
personally,  though  it  is  of 
paramount  importance  to 
the  trade  grower. 

The  point  in  Mr.  Nutt¬ 
ing’s  paper  I  wish  to 
"drive  home,"  is  the 
question  of  selection  of 
varieties.  My  favourite 
hobby  being  the  growing 
of  Apples  (more  particu¬ 
larly  culinary  sorts),  about 
five  years  ago  I  planted 
about  fifteen  varieties, 
one  tree  of  each ;  they 
were  nice  little  bushes  on 
the  Paradise  or  Nonsuch 
stock.  My  soil  is  a  deep 
loam,  somewhat  retentive, 
and  the  subsoil  chalk,  and 
I  find  it  is  necessary  to 
root  prune  certain  sorts 
frequently,  to  prevent  too 
gross  growth.  The  trees 
were  planted  in  the  natural 
soil,  which  was  an  old 
meadow,  a  hole  being  dug 
about  2  ft.  6  in.  deep  ;  the 
turf  was  chopped  up  and 
mixed  with  the  other  soil, 
and  no  manure  whatever 
was  or  has  been  used. 

Soon  certain  varieties 
came  to  the  front  with 
regard  to  cropping,  viz., 
Lane’s  Prince  Albert  ;  this 
I  consider  the  best  culin¬ 
ary  Apple  we  have,  it  is 
large,  extremely  hand¬ 
some,  a  certain  cropper, 
and  has  such  a  beautiful 
flavour  and  texture  when 
cooked,  requiring  very 
little  sugar.  Stirling 
Castle  is,  perhaps,  the 
heaviest  cropper  we  have 
the  fruits  are  handsome, 
shapely  and  good  all  ways. 
Saltmarsh’s  Queen  is  a  re¬ 
markably  handsome  free 
cropping  Apple.  Warner’s 
Iving,“veryfineand  large;" 
Lord  Suffield,  excellent  for  early  work ;  Cox’s 
Pomona,  very  handsome  and  good,  also  for  dessert 
when  fresh  from  the  tree  ;  Manx  Codlin,  a  heavy 
cropper,  though  somewhat  small  but  good,  being 
early  ;  Dumelow's  Seedling,  an  excellent  late  keep¬ 
ing  Apple,  and  one  we  cannot  well  do  without,  is 
with  me  rather  a  shy  bearer,  unless  root-pruned 
every  two  years  ;  Blenheim  Orange  is  rather  a  shy 
bearer,  and  almost  without  exception  a  biennial 
cropper.  It  may  be  said  my  list  is  extremely  small ; 
this  I  admit,  but  I  have  Apples  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  or  at  least  for  nine  months. 

Mr.  Nutting’s  remarks  as  to  getting  advice  from 
your  neighbours  as  to  the  best  sorts  to  plant  is  good, 
and  I  know  from  the  freemasonry  which  exists 
amongst  gardeners  that  they  are  only  too  pleased  to 
impart  knowledge,  still  I  hold  that  a  little  distance 
even  makes  a  great  difference  in  soil  and  situation, 
and  if  intending  planters  can  wait,  say  three  years,  jt 
js  much  better  to  plant  wjiat  I  will  call  a  few  pilots( 
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■'  and  make  your  own  selection,  having  regard  to  i. 
Quality;  2,  Abundance  and  certainty  of  cropping  ;  3, 
Size  and  appearance,  and  then  plant  those  varieties 
that  prove  most  suitable  for  the  district.  If  this 
were  always  done  I  feel  certain  Apple  growing  would 
pay,  but  the  planting  of  sorts  haphazard,  and  many  of 

■  questionable  quality,  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  our 
importations  are  so  large.  I  feel  sure  we  can  even 
in  seasons  like  the  present  grow  finer  flavoured  and 

:  better  Apples  than  we  can  import,  and  to  bear  out 
this  statement  I  would  ask  who  would  eat  (if  he  could 
get  anything  different)  the  vile  old  crabs  one  often 
meets  with  in  very  many  farm  orchards. — D.  Hill, 

■  “  H‘iga,"  Watford, 

- - 

AUTUMN  FLOWERS. 

Chrysanthemum  carinatum  (tricolor). 

I  note  this  at  this  season  being  quite  to  the  fore  as 
a  late  flowering  annual.  I  saw  in  Messrs.  Hurst  & 

■  Son's  trial  ground  at  Chelmsford,  on  October  23rd, 

'  a  large  patch  of  it  in  good  bloom,  and  from  which  an 

admirable  bunch  of  flowers  could  have  been 

■  gathered.  There  are  several  single  forms  of  this 
species,  and  all  are  charming  hardy  annuals.  The 

-  seeds  can  be  sown  in  the  open  early  in  March,  or 
later  according  to  the  weather.  The  plants  soon  get 
into  blooming  size,  and  flower  with  the  greatest  free¬ 
dom.  Some  years  ago  a  double  variety  was  raised 
under  the  name  of  Dunnettii  fl.  pi.  ;  this  has  been 
greatly  improved  upon  in  course  of  time,  and 
Messrs.  Hurst  last  season  exhibited  some  very  fine 
varieties  indeed.  Both  the  single  and  double  types 
are  well  worth  growing,  and  they  give  a  great 
variety,  the  group  being  much  given  to  sportiveness. 

Dianthus  Chinenses. 

The  varieties  of  the  Indian  Pink  were  also  very 
gay  at  Chelmsford,  and  I  could  have  cut  some  of  the 
fine  single  blooms  of  Heddewigii  as  good  as  could  be 
'  produced  in  summer.  The  double  forms  were  also 
quite  gay,  and  could  there  be  more  sunshine  would 
be  gayer  still.  The  wonder  was  that  after  the 
drenching  rains  and  storms  of  the  previous  week,  so 
much  that  is  bright  in  the  way  of  flowers  yet  re¬ 
mained.  Among  the  hardy  annuals  to  which  one 
can  pay  a  tribute  of  the  highest  praise,  I  place  D. 
chinenses,  and  particularly  the  fine  varieties  of 
‘  Heddewigii  and  its  variety  laciniatus ;  and  they  do 
well  sown  in  any  soil,  but  always  well  repay  culture 
in  a  good  one. 

Helichrysums. 

The  varieties  of  maximum  were  very  gay  indeed, 
the  enduring  character  of  the  flowers  and  the  me¬ 
tallic  stoutness  of  the  petals  causes  them  to  be  less 
’  injured  by  rain  than  other  flowers  of  a  more  fragile 
*  character.  While  the  two  foregoing  annuals  can  be 
’  sown  in  the  open  ground,  it  is  best,  unless  the  soil  is 
light  and  sandy  and  there  is  a  warm  sunny  time,  to 
sow  in  a  frame  or  in  pans,  and  transplant  the 
Helichrysums ;  they  want  good  soil  to  come  finely. 

I  think  a  very  pretty  feature  could  be  made  at 
Chrysanthemum  shows  if  prizes  were  offered  for 
these  in  bunches.  At  the  September  exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Oxfordshire  Horticultural  Society,  prizes 
were"  offered  for  a  stand  of  twenty-four  blooms,  dis¬ 
tinct  varieties  ;  but  they  never  get  so  many  quite 
distinct  in  character,  and  they  make  a  poor  display 
as  single  flowers,  like  Carnations.  If  they  were 
shovm  in  stands  of  six  bunches,  with  a  dozen  blooms 
of  each  forming  a  bunch,  that  number  of  varieties 
could  be  obtained  without  trouble.  I  have  seen 
shown  at  Oxford  blooms  of  the  previous  year — quite 
dry  of  course  and  well  preserved.  But  I  do  not 
think  that  was  contemplated  by  the  framers  of  the 
schedule. 

Marigolds. 

The  French  varieties  were  still  very  gay  on  the 
above  date,  as  no  frost  had  come  to  mar  their  beauty. 
The  French  Marigolds  are  very  tender  and  soon  show 
its  effects.  I  think  it  is  very  unusual  to  have  them 
blooming  so  freely  so  late  in  October.  The  hardy 
garden  varieties  are  so  persistent  and  enduring,  that 
if  the  winter  be  at  all  mild,  they  will  bloom  all  the 
way  through.  They  seem  to  take  on  a  rich  colour 
in  winter.  I  think  a  great  deal  could  be  done  in  the 
way  of  improving  the  single  varieties  by  means  of 
careful  selection,  if  some -one  would  take  them  in 
hand. 

Phlox  Drummondii. 

But  of  all  the  subjects  I  have  named,  nothing  else 
was  so  gay  and  so  full  of  bloom  as  Drummond’s 
Thlox.  I  was  astonished  to  see  how  full  of  bloom 


the  large  patch  was,  and  the  straw  very  fine,  I  could 
have  cut  a  collection  of  bunches  much  better  in 
quality  than  I  saw  at  flower  shows  during  August. 
So  long  as  the  weather  keeps  open  these  annual 
Phloxes  will  continue  to  be  very  gay. 

Stocks,  East  Lothian. 

These  were  blooming  freely,  despite  the  drenching 
rains,  and  it  w'as  noticeable  how  few  comparatively 
of  single  varieties  appeared  to  be  among  them.  I 
always  think  it  would  pay  well  to  lift  the  plants  of 
these,  pot  them  and  bloom  them  in  a  greenhouse 
from  which  the  frost  can  be  excluded,  and  a  little 
fire  heat  put  on  when  the  weather  is  very  damp  and 
wet.  These  fragrant  Stocks  are  very  useful  to  cut 
from  in  the  late  autumn  and  winter  months,  and  the 
spikes  of  bloom  will  last  a  long  time.  They  are  sold 
in  four  colours,  viz,,  crimson,  scarlet,  purple,  and 
white. — R.  D. 


HORTICULTURE  AT  THE 

WORLD’S  FAIR. 

Mr.  John  Thorpe,  chief  of  the  horticultural  section 
of  the  great  World's  Fair,  to  be  held  at  Chicago  in 
1893,  thus  discusses  the  possibilities  of  his  depart¬ 
ment,  as  it  should  be.  “  The  loftiest  ideas  and  the 
very  highest  aims  only  are  compatible  with  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  profession.  Small  exhibits  cannot 
be  expected  to  be  effective.  Groups  of  plants  of  all 
kinds  will  not  be  shown  simply  in  hundreds,  but  in 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands. 

“  The  general  massing  of  the  plants  will  be  on 
such  a  scale  as  to  astonish  even  those  who  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  what  has  been  accomplished.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  and  one  that  is  conceded  by  those 
best  able  to  judge,  the  parks  of  Chicago  have  at  this 
moment  the  finest  displays  of  floricultural  adorn¬ 
ments  of  all  the  cities  in  the  world.  The  brilliant  and 
effective  colouring  to  be  seen  in  the  designs  at 
Washington  Park,  and  the  superb  Water  lily  displays 
at  Lincoln  Park,  together  with  the  fine  displays  at  the 
other  parks,  have  gladdened  the  hearts,  and  called 
forth  the  admiration  of  hundreds  of  thousands.  Re¬ 
membering  what  Chicago  has  done  and  is  now  doing  for 
floriculture  in  her  parks,  the  Floricultural  Department 
of  the  World's  Fair  must  outstrip  all  previous 
attempts  in  all  and  every  one  of  its  branches,  even 
to  surpassing  the  magnificent  work  here  mentioned. 
This  can.  only  be  obtained  by  a  determination  to 
eclipse  all  previous  efforts  ;  not  one  moment  must 
be  given  to  looking  backward.  There  is  no  time  to 
look  backward. 

“  In  that  magnificent  building,  Horticultural  Hall, 
will  be  found  space  enough  to  make  displays  of 
nearly  all  exhibits  requiring  protection.  The  build¬ 
ing  is  1000  ft.  long,  with  an  extreme  width  of  286  ft. 
The  plan  is  a  central  pavilion,  with  two  end  pavilions, 
each  connected  to  the  outer  pavilion  by  front  and 
rear ,  curtains,  forming  two  interior  courts,  each 
88  ft.  by  270  ft.  These  courts  are  to  be  beautifully  deco¬ 
rated  in  colour,  and  planted  with  ornamental  shrubs 
and  flowers.  The  centre  pavilion  is  roofed  by  a 
crystal  dome,  187  ft.  in  diameter,  and  113  ft.  high, 
under  which  will  be  exhibited  the  tallest  palms, 
bamboos  and  tree  ferns  that  can  be  procured.  There 
is  a  gallery  in  each  of  the  pavilions.  The  galleries 
of  the  end  pavilions  are  designed  for  cafes,  the 
situation  and  the  surroundings  being  particularly 
well  adapted  to  recreation  and  refreshment.  The 
cafes  are  surrounded  by  an  arcade  on  three  sides, 
from  which  charming  views  of  the  grounds  can  be 
obtained. 

“  Of  various  tropical  plants  there  will  be  large 
groups  of  Orchids,  Palms,  Ferns,  and  in  fact  nearly 
every  known  decorative  species  and  variety.  Out¬ 
door  floriculture  will  be  on  such  a  scale  of  magnifi¬ 
cence  as  to  eclipse  all  previous  efforts,  beginning 
with  the  showy  Tulips  and  Hyacinths,  ending  with 
Chrysanthemums  and  Cosmos.  Floriculture  must 
be  representative  in  every  sense  of  the  word." 

Sedum  Sieeoldi. — The  season  during  which  this 
Stonecrop  flowers  varies  greatly  according  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  it  is  placed.  A  popular  method  of 
growing  it  is  in  pots  hung  up  on  the  balconies  of  villas 
and  other  houses.  Under  such  conditions  the  foliage 
often  assumes  a  bright  red  hue  by  reason  of  being 
subjected  to  drought,  and  the  flowers  are  produced 
in  September.  When  grown  in  open  positions  on  a 
rockery,  the  flowers  are  beautiful  in  October,  when 
most  things  around  show  signs  of  going  to  rest.  The 
petals  are  pink  and  the  ovaries  of  a  bright  rose, 
while  the  roundly  wedge-shaped  leaves  are  of  a  deep 
sea-green  or  glaucous  hue 


THE  HERBACEOUS  BORDER, 

Autumn  Flowering  Crocuses. 

According  to  the  recent  revision  of  the  genus  Crocus 
by  Mr.  G.  Maw,  there  are  close  upon  seventy  species 
independent  of  varieties  whether  found  in  a  wild 
state,  or  of  garden  origin.  Comparatively  few  of 
these  are  in  general  cultivation,  and  the  display  in 
spring  is  chiefly  produced  by  the  blue,  white,  and 
purple  varieties  of  C.  vernus,  the  yellow  forms  of  C 
aureus,  the  golden  and  brown  C.  susianus  and  the 
striped  forms  of  C.  bifiorus  spoken  of  as  the  Scotch 
Crocus,  and  largely  grown  in  some  old-fashioned 
Scotch  gardens.  The  cultivation  of  most  of  them  is 
of  the  easiest ;  but  as  some  or  other  of  them  keep  up 
a  succession  of  bloom  from  August  through  the 
autumn,  and  winter  till  April,  the  late  autumn,  winter 
and  early  spring  kinds  are  liable  to  have  their  flowers 
destroyed  by  heavy  rains,  frost  or  snow  according  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  our  uncertain  climate.  To  see 
those  in  their  best  form  it  is  necessary  to  shelter  them 
in  pits  or  frames.  All  the  other  kinds  may  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  grown  in  any  moderately  good  garden  soil 
provided  it  is  well  drained.  If  the  soil  is  at  all  heavy 
a  considerable  quantity  of  sand  might  be  mixed  with 
it  before  planting.  In  private  gardens  they  might 
be  planted  to  good  purpose  upon  rockeries,  but  fail¬ 
ing  those  places,  they  could  be  groum  in  the  spaces 
between  the  ordinary  occupants  of  the  herbaceous 
border,  and  preferably  in  the  first  or  second  line, 
where  they  would  be  shown  off  to  best  advantage. 

Crocus  Scharojani. — The  Crocus  season  is  prac¬ 
tically  commenced  by  th;s  Caucasian  species,  which 
has  bright  orange  flowers  that  make  their  appearance 
about  the  end  of  July  and  continue  to  the  middle  of 
August.  The  old  leaves  sometimes  persist  till  the 
flowers  of  the  new  eorm  make  their  appearance.  It 
is  a  showy  species  and  full  of  interest  to  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  Crocuses  that  flower  in  spring 
only. 

C.  vallicola. — The  pale  straw'  yellow  flow'ers  of 
this  species  appear  towards  the  end  of  August,  form¬ 
ing  a  succession  to  those  of  C.  Scharojani  and 
continue  till  the  middle  of  September  or  thereby, 
They  precede  their  leave;  for  some  time,  but  in 
that  respect  are  similar  to  the  Colchicums.  Al¬ 
though  lacking  in  bright  colours,  the  species  may 
be  described  as  pretty  and  interesting;  it  is  quite 
hardy,  grows  vigorously  and  comes  from  the  Caucasus 
and  high  mountains  in  Asia  Minor. 

C.  nudiflorus. — As  the  name  would  indicate  the 
flowers  of  this  species  are  also  produced  in  advance 
of  the  leaves,  but  they  are  bluish-purple,  .large  and 
showy.  'What  might  be  considered  a  fault  of  this 
species,  is  its  habit  of  producing  creeping  under¬ 
ground  rhizomes  by  which  the  plant  soon  covers  a 
considerable  area  in  suitable  soil.  This  might  well 
be  taken  advantage  of  by  planting  the  corms  on 
grass  by  the  side  of  drives,  in  shrubberies  and  other 
places  where  it  might  ramble  at  will,  and  keep  up  a 
display  during  September  and  October.  The  species 
has  actually  become  naturalised  in  several  of  the 
midland  counties  of  England.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  north  of  Spain. 

C.  speciosus. — This  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
showiest  of  all  the  autumn  flowering  species,  and  one 
cannot  help  feeling  surprised  at  its  comparative  rarity 
in  gardens  generally.  The  broad  perianth  segments 
are  bluish-purple,  beautifully  feathered  with  darker 
veins  which  add  greatly  to  the  charm  of  the  whole. 
The  flowers  make  their  appearance  without  leaves, 
and  continue  to  be  produced  in  succession  during 
September  and  the  early  part  of  October.  It  enjoys 
a  wide  distribution  in  its  native  habitats  and  is  easily 
cultivated. 

C  pulchellus.— The  large  flowers  and  their  plea¬ 
sing  soft  lavender  colour,  recommend  this  species  to 
the  lover  of  hardy  plants,  almost  as  forcibly  as  in  the 
last  mentioned  species.  They  commence  to  appear 
about  the  middle  of  September,  and  continue  to  be 
developed  in  succession  up  to  December.  On  fine 
days  they  spread  open,  exhibiting  a  bright  yellow 
throat.  The  decorative  value  of  this  species  is  such 
that  every  garden  should  possess  it. 

C.  medius. — There  is  some  resemblance  between 
this  species  and  C.  speciosus,  inasmuch  as  the  rich 
purple  flowers  are  of  large  size  and  feathered  with 
darker  veins  at  the  base,  but  the  botanical  characters 
of  the  corm  separate  the  two  widely.  The  much 
branched  stigmas  are  bright  scarlet,  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  October, 
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C.  iridiflorus.' — The  specific  name  takes  its  origin 
from  the  great  difference  in  size  between  the  three 
outer  and  the  three  inner  segments  of  the  perianth. 
The  former  are  much  the  largest  and  of  a  rich  dark 
purple  ;  the  latter  are  small  and  of  a  soft  lilac  or 
lavender  colour.  The  species  flowers  in  September 
and  October, 


Hotes. 

Keepsake  Gooseberry. 

In  the  course  of  an  extremely  interesting  address 
Mr.  J.  R.  Petch  gave  on  the  second  day  of  the  Fruit 
Conference  at  Manchester— an  address  full  of 
interesting  scraps  of  information  that  will,  I  believe, 
be  fully  reported  in  the  published  proceedings  of  the 
Conference  it  is  the  intention  of  the  council  to  issue 
—he  alluded  to  and  strongly  recommended  Keep¬ 
sake  Gooseberry.  It  is  a  white  variety,  and  Mr. 
Petch  says  it  is  better  than  Wenham’s  Industry  ;  the 
latter  is  good  for  jams  and  preserves,  but  Keepsake 
for  market  work  ;  and  he  said  the  latter  will  keep 
for  a  fortnight  after  being  gathered.  Gooseberries 
are  a  very  lucrative  crop  for  market,  producing  a 
greater  return  than  any  other  fruit,  while  as  the 
berries  can  be  sold  both  green  and  ripe,  there  are 
two  chances  of  a  market.  Of  white  varieties  for 
market,  Whitesmith  or  Yellow,  Yellow  Rough 
or  as  it  is  sometimes  termed  Early  Sulphur  ; 
and  of  red  varieties  Crown  Bob,  Lancashire 
Lad,  Rifleman  and  Warrington  are  also  recom¬ 
mended.  I  think  if  Mr.  Petch  could  be  induced  to 
put  into  a  paper  his  remarks  on  Gooseberries  he 
would  be  giving  some  very  useful  information  to  the 
readers  of  The  Gardening  World.— R.  D. 

Apri.ES  for  Manchester  and  District. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  recent  show  at  Manchester,  ~ 
prizes  were  offered  for  Apples  grown  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  that  city,  though  the  radius  seemed 
a  rather  wide  one,  namely,  twenty  miles  from  the 
city.  As  a  matter  of  course  this  took  in  certain 
places  in  Cheshire,  where  one  wculd  think  fruit  can 
be  grown  under  somewhat  favourable  '  conditions. 
The  best  collection  of  twenty-four  dishes  came  from 
Mr.  A.  W.  Jones,  gardener  to  A.  H.  Smith  Barry, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Marbury  Hall,  Northwich.  The  kitchen 
varieties  were  of  good  size,  but  they  were  somewhat 
green,  and  lacked  the  colour  and  finish  of  the  fruit 
from  Worcester,  Hereford,  North  Wale's,  etc.  Mr. 
Jones'  best  kitchen  Apples  were  Warner’s  King ; 
Malster,  a  greenish-yellow  mid-season  variety,  and 
of  an  apparently  hardy  character  ;  Lord  Suffield  ; 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  a  good,  hardy  culinary  variety 
of  great  excellence,  and  a  good  bearer,  the  fruit  will 
keep  until  May ;  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Alfriston, 
New  Hawthornden,  Pott’s  Seedling,  Stirling  Castle, 
Ecklinville  Seedling,  and  Lord  Grosvenor.  These 
sorts  were  repeated  in  all  the  collections  shown  in  this  ■ 
class.  In  the  class  for  twelve  dishes,  the  first  prize 
was  taken  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Brown,  gardener  to  W.  W. 
Sherwin,  Esq.,  Ashley  Hall,  Altrincham,  and  he  had 
similar  fruit  to  Mr.  Jones,  his  leading  varieties  being 
Warner’s  King,  Lord  Suffield,  Grenadier,  Blenheim 
Orange,  Lord  Derby,  Ecklinville  Seedling,  Alfriston, 
and  Stirling  Castle.  The  best  dessert  Apples,  and 
they  were  very  sparingly  shown,  were  Ribston 
Pippin,  King  of  Pippins,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  and 
Worcester  Pearmain  ;  but  they  were  generally  small. 

I  think  Mr.  Petch  gave  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
gardeners  good  advice  when  he  advised  them  to  grow 
Lord  Grosvenor  Apple  in  the  place  of  Lord  Suffield. 
Mr.  Jones  had  the  best  twelve  dishes  of  Pears  grown 
within  the  same  radius,  and  like  the  Apples  they  were 
green-  and  lacking  colour.  The  best  varieties  were 
Beurre  Clairgeau,  Duchess  de  Angouleme,  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  Flemish  Beauty,  Doyenne  Boussock, 
Beurre  Diel,  Beurre  de  Capiamount,  Louise  Bonne 
of  Jersey,  Beurre  d’Aremberg,  Beurre  d’Amanlis, . 
Marie  Louise,  and  Fondante  d'Automne.  In  the 
second  prize  collection  shown  by  Mrs.  Grundy, 
Westleigh,  were,  differing  from  the  foregoing,  Sou¬ 
venir  de  Congres  and  Beurre  Ranee.  All  the  Pears, 
no  doubt,  were  gathered  from  walls. 

I  think  there  was  one  defect  in  the  Fruit  Con¬ 
ference.  What  seemed  to  be  lacking  was  a  paper 
on  Fruit  culture  within  twenty  miles  of  Manchester. 
This  would  have  been  of  great  service  to  many,  and 
we  should  have  been  made  acquainted  with  the  diffi¬ 
culties  under  which  fruit  is  produced  amid  the  gloom 
and  vitiated  atmosphere  of  the  manufacturing  dis¬ 
tricts. — R,  D. 


THE  SEED  HARVEST. 

It  is  very  probable  that  many  seeds,  especially  of 
flowering  plants,  will  be  scarce  next  year,  and  perhaps 
of  indifferent  quality.  It  Is  stated  that  some  seeds 
usually  found  in  large  lists  are  this  season  not  to  be 
had  either  at  home  or  on  the  continent.  Those  who 
have  old  stocks  will  perhaps  be  able  to  satisfy  orders 
so  far,  but  then  so  many  seeds  will  not  continue 
fertile  after  a  year  or  so,  hence  to  sow  them  will  be 
but  to  reap  disappointment.  It  is  well  that  gardeners 
should  be  warned  beforehand  of  the  indifferent 
quality  of  some  seeds,  because  then  they  may  take 
more  than  ordinary  precautions  in  sowing,  whether 
out  doors  or  under  glass. 

I  strongly  advise  that,  as  far  as  possible,  all  tender 
plant  seed  be  raised  next  spring  under  glass,  that 
every  help  may  be  given  to  imperfect  germinating 
powers.  Still  farther,  it  will  be  well  to  give  seed 
orders  early,  so  that  some  of  the  scarce  sorts  may  be 
obtained,  whilst  of  those  of  indifferent  quality  ample 
opportunity  will  be  offered  for  the  testing  growth 
under  glass  before  sowing  outside.  Then  it  will  be 
wise  to  reserve  sowings  outdoors  next  spring  to  a 
rather  later  date  than  usual,  so  much  difference  is 
there  between  the  warmth  of  soil  and  air  in  March 
and  in  April. 

Seed  growers  have  found  the  past  season  one  of 
peculiar  difficulty.  In  many  cases  there  has  been  no 
seed  resulting;  in  others  it  has  been  found  almost 
impossible  to  ripen  the  seed  which  has  formed ;  and 
in  other  cases — especially  in  relation  to  Beans  and 
Peas — seeds  thg.t  have  matured  have  suffered  in  the 
constant  rainfalls  before  they  could  be  housed.  This 
weather  trouble  has  not  been  limited  to  Great 
Britain,  it  has  been  just  as  evident  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent  ;  and  it  is  from  France  and  Germany  whence 
we  derive  our  great  seed  supplies.  Those  who  so 
readily  cavil  at  the  prices  charged  for  good  seeds 
know  nothing  about  the  labours  and  losses  which 
seed  growing  involves  ;  if  they  did  they  would  better 
realise  that  relatively  good  seeds  never  are  dear— - 
A.D.. 


DEVONSHIRE  FERNS. 

Mr.  Dkuery's  criticism  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
is  highly  interesting,  and  I  am  glad  that  that  my 
few  notes  on  Devonshire  Ferns  contributed  to  your 
columns  have  drawn  out  from  so  great  an  enthusiast 
such  a  valuable  discourse.  My  paper,  however, 
was  not  written  in  a  comprehensive  spirit,  neither 
does  it  require  that  "  discriminating  eye  ”  spoken  of 
to  perceive  this,  as  it  is  quite  easy  to  do  so  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

I  have  now  dipped  a  little  deeper  into  the  subject, 
and  note  that  there  were  yet  other  kinds  or  species 
of  wild  Ferns  in  Devon,  apparently  unknown  to 
Mr.  Druery,  since  he  has  omitted  to  mention  them, 
and  I  have  also  discovered  that  the  Lomaria  spi- 
cant  was  popularly  known  as  the  “rough  Spleen- 
wort  ”  even,  before  the  days  of  that  quaint  old 
writer  Gerarde.  So  far  so  good — and  now  we  come 
to  the  question  of  manipulation  in  reference  to 
varieties.  My  contention  is,  that  when  a  wild  Fern 
having  some  variation  from  the  species  to  which  it 
belongs,  is  removed  from  its  natural  habitat  to  a 
garden  where  after  a  lapse  of  time  it  is  proved  that 
the  said  variation  has  developed,  or  even  remained 
constant,  then  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  variety  of 
that  species — and  this  is  precisely  where  the 
manipulation  I  spoke  of  comes  in. 

When  I  was  a  traveller  I  was  of  course  in  touch 
with  many  rich  collections  of  British  Ferns  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  long  ago  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  there  were  distinctions  with  little 
differences  in  many  of  the  so-called  varieties  ;  there¬ 
fore  we  can  well  afford  to  sweep  off  a  great  number 
of  them  and  their  tedious  ugly  names  to  boot  ;  in  fact, 
to  put  the  whole  thing  into  a  nutshell,  there  are  said 
to  be  nineteen  families  or  genera  of  British 
Ferns,,  sub-divided  into  forty-five  species,  which 
according  to  Mr.  Druery  comprise  some  1,800  forms 
or  varieties.  Now  my  candid  opinion  is  that  if  all 
these  could  be  brought  together  at  a  thoroughly 
rigorous  Fern  Congress,  quite  four-fifths  would  be 
cast  aside  as  being  insufficiently  distinct.  Then  if 
the  varieties  that  remain  were  re-christened  with 
very  short  English  names  after  the  manner  of 
florists’  flowers,  examples  : — Nephrodium  filix-mas 
Adam,  Asplenium  iilix-feemina  Eve,  Aspicium 
aculeatum  Eclipse,  Scolcpendrium  vulgare  Unique, 
there  would  be  more  hope  of  finding  a  named 
collection  of  hardy  Ferns  in  every  well-appointed 
garden  throughout  the  land. — W.  Napier,  Chelsea, 
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TWO  COMPETITIVE  PALMS. 

In  a  young  state  and  even  after  they  have  attained 
some  considerable  size,  Cocos  Wedelliana  and  Geo¬ 
noma  gracilis  bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
one  another  on  casual  observation  ;  but  they  are 
perfectly  distinguishable  at  all  stages.  Both  have 
gracefully  arching,  pinnate,  dark  green  leaves,  and 
in  the  young  state  are  much  in  request  for  table  and 
other  kinds  of  decoration.  The  pinnae  of  G.  gracilis 
are  rather  broader  than  those  of  C.  Wedelliana,  and 
they  are  green  on  both  surfaces,  while  those  of  the 
last-named  are  densely  covered  with  a  white  coating 
of  scurfy  scales  on  the  under  surface,  and  which 
under  certain  conditions  even  assume  a  rusty  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  extreme  narrowness  and  the  close¬ 
ness  of  the  arrangement  of  the  pinnae  will  always 
tell  strongly  in  favour  of  C.  Wedelliana,  as  young 
plants  about  12  in.  or  18  in.  high,  and  well  furnished 
with  leaves,  have  an  exceedingly  gracefully  appear¬ 
ance.  Another  point  which  tells  greatly  in  favour 
of  this  plant  is  the  amount  of  bad  usage  it  will  stand 
in  the  decoration  of  rooms,  under  the  influence  of 
gaslight,  and  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
scurfy  coating  of  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves,  no 
doubt,  serves  largely  to  prevent  an  undue  loss  of 
moisture,  hence  the  preservation  of  the  foliage  under 
trying  circumstances.  G.  gracilis  has  no  such  pro- 
tective  covering,  and  does  not  stand  well  under 
unfavourable  conditions.  Both  species  are  largely 
grown  for  decorative  purposes,  but  C.  Wedelliana 
will  in  future  be  the  more  extensively  used. 

VARIEGATED  CORNISH  MONEYWORT, 

Many  cultivators  have  failed  with  this  plants  through 
growing  it  in  too  .dry  .and  airy  an  atmosphere.  The 
typical  green  form  is  a  British  plant  which  grows  on 
moist  rocks  in  somewhat  shaded  places,  where  it  is 
kept  continually  moist  by  water  oozing  out  of  the 
rocks  ;  and  the  atmosphere  'is  kept  damp  by  the 
same  means.  Now  to'  grow  it  successfully  some¬ 
thing  of  this  sort  must  be  attempted  in  hothouses, 
Messrs.  E.  D.  Shuttleworth  &  Co.,  Peckham  Rye, 
grow  it  in  Palm  houses,  the  atmosphere  of  which  is 
always  moist.  It  is  grown  in  small-pots  close  to  the 
glass,  and  therefore  gets  plenty  of  light,  and  appears 
happy. 

POLYGONUM  POLYSTACHYUM. 

Several  of  the  Polygonums,  notably  P.  cuspidatum 
and  P.  sacchalinense,  are  favourites  in  parks,  private 
and  even  villa  gardens  on  account  of  their  rampant 
and  sub-tropical  appearance.  The  foliage  in  itself 
is  fine,  but  is  doubly  so  with  the  addition  of  the 
flowers,  which,  although  small,  are  produced  in 
myriads  on  well-grown  plants.  The  branching  of 
the  stems  and  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves  upon  the 
plant  under  notice,  produce  perhaps  a  less  graceful 
effect  than  the  other  species  mentioned,  but  the  fact 
that  the  plant  is  still  in  full  bloom  and  beauty  should 
tell  greatly  in  its  favour.  It  forms  bushes  6  ft.  to 
8  ft.  high,  and  as  far  through,  terminating  in  pani¬ 
cles  of  pure  white  flowers.  The  lanceolate  leaves 
are  4  in.  to  18  in.  long,  with  red  petioles.  The  upper 
part  of  large  rockeries,  the  shrubbery,  or  wild  gar¬ 
den  are  suitable  places  for  it. 


DRACAENA  FRAGRANS  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 

The  typical  green  form  of  this  Dracaena  is  an  old 
garden  plant,  but  until  the  variegated  forms  appeared 
was  practically  of  very  little  horticultural  interest, 
more  especially  after  the  bronzy-red  and  variegated 
species  or  garden  varieties  became  common.  Some 
years  ago  a  plant  appeared  in  this  country  under  the 
name  of  D.  Lindehi,  and  in  a  short  time  became  quite 
popular.  After  flowering  it  was  determined  to  be 
D.  fragrans,  and  some  cultivators  at  the  present  day 
speak  of  it  under  the  name  of  D.  f.  Lindeni,  but  by 
far  the  greater  proportion  simply  call  it  D.  Lindeni. 
Some  gardeners  are  of  the  belief  that  there  are  good 
an  I  bad  forms  of  it  in  cultivation,  and  that  one  of 
them  always  assumes  the  rich  creamy-yellow  varie¬ 
gation  which  renders  the  plant  so  ornamental.  The 
centre  of  the  leaf  is  green,  with  a  broad  creamy- 
yellow  band  on  either  side  extending  to  the  margin. 
In  the  other,  the  variegation  is  very  poor,  indistinct, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  leaf  green.  Some  culti¬ 
vators  state  that  the  difference  is  due  to  treatment; 
Certain  if  is  that  there  is  another  variegated  form 
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under  the  name  of  D.  Massangeana,  in  which  the 
variegation  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  centre  of  the 
leaf,  but  is  never  very  good  at  any  time.  A  good 
Stock  of  both  varieties  may  be  seen  in  the  nurseries 
of  Messrs,  E.  D.  Shuttleworth  &  Co.,  Peckham 
Eye,  and  Mr.  Iceton,  at  Putney. 

LILIUM  WALLICHIANUM  SUPERBUM. 

This  very  beautiful  Lily  is  truly  an  acquisition,  and 
will  be  generally  sought  after  when  it  is  more  known. 
It  was  introduced  from  Upper  Burmah  by  Messrs. 
Hugh  Low  &  Co.  some  three  or  four  years  since, 
and  I  have  plants  now  in  flower  which  are  greatly 
admired  by  all  horticulturists  who  have  seen  them. 
My  plants  are  about  3  ft.  high  and  in  full  bloom,  the 
growth  resembling  L.tigrinum  with  small  bubils  at  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  as  in  L.  tigrinum,  so  that  with  care 
it  is  readily  propagated.  The  flowers  resemble 
L.  Harrisii  in  form,  but  more  drooping  and  of  a  pale 
cream  colour  with  a  deeper  cream  throat,  the  outer 
side  of  the  petals  being  flushed  with  a  pale  purple 
tint  and  is  fragrant.  This  and  other  Liliums,  es¬ 
pecially  the  speciosum  varieties,  and  L.  tigrinum 
splendens  show  up  well  now  amongst  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  and  other  plants  in  the  conservatory,— 
Lilim, 


NICANDRA  PHYSALOIDES. 

It  would  seem  as  if  plants  as  well  as  people  often 
went  on  a  pilgrimage,  for  they  may  often  be  found 
thriving  vigorously  in  countries  far  from  their  native 
home.  The  plant  under  notice  is  a  native  of  Peru, 
from  whence  it  was  introduced  to  this  country  in 
1759.  It  has  not,  however,  become  very  popular, 
being  seldom  found  outside  of  botanic  gardens. 
Under  favourable  conditions  it  attains  great  vigour 
with  a  sub-tropical  appearance,  as  is  the  case  with 
some  plants  in  the  garden  of  a  correspondent,  where 
the  seedlings  now  stand  about  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  high.  The 
seeds  were  brought  home  by  a  traveller  in  the  Holy 
Land,  where  he  detected  plants  growing  amongt 
others  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane.  The  leaves  are 
ovate,  ample,  and  coarsely  toothed,  and  the  plant 
commences  flowering  towards  the  end  of  summer, 
earlier  or  later  according  to  the  amount  of  rain  and 
the  consequent  vigour  of  the  stems.  The  large,  droop¬ 
ing,  bell-shaped  blue  flowers  are  chiefly  produced 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  stem,  and  are  surrounded 
by  a  a  curious,  inflated,  five-parted  calyx  not  unlike 
that  of  a  Physalis. 

LOASA  VOLCANICA. 

Few  of  the  species  of  Eoasa  are  much  grown  in 
gardens,  although  some  of  their  near  allies  are  popular 
garden  annuals,  to  wit,  Mentzelia  bartonioides,  and  a 
few  others.  Several  of  them,  as  well  as  the  Blumen- 
bachias  and  Scyphanthus,  are  more  or  less  showy, 
with  singular  looking  flowers.  Unfortunately  they 
have  the  reputation  of  being  stinging  plants,  but, 
although  this  is  true,  their  stings  are  of  a  mild  nature, 
even  when  compared  with  those  of  the  common 
Nettle,  and  give  pain  for  a  short  time  only.  Loasa 
volcanica  is  one  of  the  most  easy  to  grow,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  showiest.  The  leaves  are  tripartite,  with 
coarsely  serrate  segments  of  a  rich  dark  green.  The 
flowers  are  still  produced  in  great  abundance  from 
the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  and  hang  face  down¬ 
wards,  partly  concealing  one  of  their  greatest 
peculiarities  ;  the  petals  themselves  are  boat-shaped, 
and  white,  concealing  the  numerous  stamens  in  five 
bunches  or  bundles,  but  at  the  base  and  between  them 
are  five  curiously  shaped  scarlet  nectaries,  tipped 
with  golden-yellow,  and  giving  a  rayed  or  star-like 
appearance  to  the  centre  of  the  flower.  The  plant 
is  also  known  under  the  name  of  L.  Wallisii  in 
gardens. 

POLYGONUM  SPH7EROSTACHYUM. 

Choice  and  dwarf  habited  herbaceous  plants  that 
will  flower  into  October  while  the  garden  and  path¬ 
ways  everywhere  are  being  strewn  with  leaves  and 
the  wreck  of  vegetation,  as  a  result  of  the  equinoctial 
gales,  are  to  be  prized  by  the  lovers  of  gardens.  The 
plant  under  notice  is  a  native  of  the  Himalayas,  from 
whence  comes  also  the  allied  but  /cry  distinct  look¬ 
ing  P.  affine.  The  flowering  stems  are  10  in.  to  12  in. 
high,  and  terminated  by  a  shortly  oblong  dense  spike 
of  dark  rosy-purple  flowers  with  black  anthers.  As 
the  rootstock  is  not  creeping,  and  increases  very 
slowly,  the  species  may  be  planted  in  a  small  pocket 
without  fear  of  its  overrunning  its  neighbours,  as  in 
the  case  of  P.  affine,  otherwise  known  as  P.  Brunonis, 


and  which  requires  a  considerable  amount  of  space 
to  develop  laterally,  and  show  its  true  habit. 
Although  a  small  pocket  will  suffice,  the  soil  must  be 
of  good  depth  in  order  to  allow  the  roots  to  go  in 
quest  of  moisture.  A  flowering  plant  may  be  seen  on 
the  rockery  at  Kew,  where  it  has  been  an  object  of 
beauty  for  weeks  past. 

HIBISCUS  SYRIACUS. 

In  old  fashioned  gardens  this  shrub  is  best  known 
under  the  old  name  of  Althaea  frutex,  or  shrubby 
Hollyhock.  Its  late  flowering  character,  floriferous- 
ness  and  variety  should  make  it  more  popular  than 
it  really  is  in  British  gardens  at  the  present  day. 
The  flowering  period  is  September  and  October,  but 
in  fine  summers  it  may  even  commence  in  August, 
as  it  does  in  France  where  the  climate  is  warmer, 
and  where  the  Hibiscus  in  question  is  very  extensively 
employed  in  the  parks  and  public  places.  The  shrub 
grows  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  high,  but  may  be  freely 
pruned  in  winter,  thereby  reducing  its  size  to  almost 
any  requirement,  as  limited  by  the  size  of  the  garden 
and  position.  A  very  common  custom  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  is  to  prune  it  to  a  single  stem  and  grow  it  as 
a  half  standard.  It  may  be  grown  equally  well  or 
even  better  as  a  symmetrical  bush  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  high. 
White  and  dark  flowered  varieties  are  dotted  about 
in  the  shrubberies  at  Devonhurst,  Chiswick. 

GEONOMA  SEEMANNI. 

There  are  numerous  species  of  Geonoma  in  gar¬ 
dens,  but  very  few  of  them  are  grown  outside  of 
botanical  establishments,  G.  gracilis  being  a  striking 
exception.  The  plant  under  notice  has  pinnate 
leaves,  but  with  much  broader  pinnae  than  the  last 
named.  Many  of  the  Palms  in  a  young  state  do  not 
differ  widely  from  one  another  in  general  appearance, 
and  it  is  only  after  they  get  to  some  size  that  their 
characteristics  can  be  determined  except  by  those 
who  are  constantly  amongst  them  and  watch  them 
closely.  In  a  young  state,  however,  this  plant  is  very 
pretty,  and  would  apparently  stand  much  bad  usage 
owing  to  the  leathery  character  of  the  leaves. 
There  are  samples  bearing  from  three  to  six  leaves 
grown  in  long  thumb  pots  in  the  Albert  Nursery  at 
256,  Peckham  Rye. 

PERMANENT  WINDO.v  PLANTS  FOR  MAN¬ 
CHESTER  AND  DISTRICT. 

Will  Mr.  James  Percival  or  any  other  of  your 
Lancashire  correspondents  give  me  the  names  of  a 
few  plants  best  adopted  for  growing  in  pots  in  win¬ 
dows  in  the  smoky  districts  of  Lancashire  whkh  lie 
around  Manchester.  By  permanent  plants  I  mean 
those  which  can  be  grown  all  the  year  round,  and  of 
an  Evergreen  character. — Enquirer. 

 m  ■»  m  

BUSH  FRUIT  TREES 

RUINED. 

An  admirable  opportunity  has  recently  been  fur¬ 
nished  for  gardeners  who  have  both  Apple  and  Pear, 
bush  or  pyramid,  trees  on  paradise  and  Quince 
stocks,  to  note  how  far  sorts  of  these  stocks  sustain 
the  trees  under  great  wind  pressure.  When  at 
Maiden  Erleigh,  near  Reading,  last  week,  I  saw 
numerous  trees,  Apple  and  Pear,  almost  blown  out 
of  the  ground,  the  root  hold  not  being  sufficiently 
deep  to  enable  the  trees  to  withstand  the  force  of  the 
gale.  Of  course  the  position  was  an  exposed  one, 
but  all  the  same  an  interesting  question  is  opened 
which  merits  attention. 

We  are  now  so  strongly  urged  to  plant  only  dwarf 
bush  or  pyramid  trees,  that  it  is  well  to  have  a  com¬ 
plete  apprehension  of  all  the  merits  as  well  as  of  all 
the  defects  incidental  to  such  trees.  Windy  districts 
it  may  be  suggested  are  best  avoided  when  fruit 
trees  are  planted.  That  is  of  course  excellent  ad¬ 
vice,  but  cannot  be  always  followed,  as  gardening 
must  be  done  in  all  places  and  under  all  sorts  of 
conditions.  I  think  that  the  best  young  tree  for 
such  exposed  places  is  the  fan  or  espalier.  I  have 
frequently  noted  the  great  mobility  of  trees  of  this 
description  in  rough  weather  and  how  few  fruits 
have  fallen. 

I  noticed  at  Maiden  Erleigh  that  in  a  garden 
where  the  wind  had  torn  the  head  of  a  big  tree  all 
to  pieces,  the  well  laden  espaliers  of  Apples  had  not 
dropped  a  fruit.  Perhaps  the  trees  being  thus 
trained  are  rather  more  costly  at  the  first  than  are 
bushes  or  pyramid  trees,  but  then  they  may  be 
purchased  young  and  be  trained  after  being  per¬ 
manently  planted.  Then  there  is  extra  cost  for 


stakes  or  other  means  of  support.  Against  these 
items  may  be  set  the  almost  regular  cropping,  the 
fine  samples  of  fruit  produced,  their  immunity  from 
harm  in  stormy  weather,  facility  for  netting  the 
trees  to  keep  off  birds,  ease  of  mulching  so  that  the 
fruits  if  they  fall  may  not  be  injured,  and  great 
facility  for  gathering  the  fruit.  Still  farther,  pruning 
is  very  easily  performed.  It  is  very  evident  that  the 
espalier  ought  to  be  more  generally  employed  in 
Apple  and  Pear  culture. — X. 

t  •»  r 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS, 

The  Stand  Hall  Collection. 

Mr.  Statter’s  collection  at  Whitefield,  near  Man¬ 
chester,  is  noted  for  the  many  fine  things  which  it 
contains,  and  of  which  numerous  specimens  have 
been  exhibited  in  London,  gaining  the  highest  awards 
either  for  excellence  of  variety  or  high  culture.  The 
rarest  Laelias  and  Cattleyas  known  are  to  be  found 
at  Whitefield  and  in  the  best  of  health  ;  indeed,  never 
have  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  finer  or  more 
flourishing  lot.  The  same  may  also  be  said  of  the 
Dendrobes,  Odontoglots,  and  Cypripedes,  and  the 
grand  lot  of  sheaths  and  spikes  now  being  thrown  up 
give  promise  of  a  long  and  lasting  display.  On  Oct. 
24th,  I  noted  eleven  choice  species  and  varieties 
of  Cypripedium  in  bloom,  Ccelogyne  Cunninghami, 
five  species  of  Cattleya,  including  C.  Warocqueana, 
or  the  true  old  autumn  labiata  ;  Dendrobium  Stat- 
terianum,  grand,  and  three  other  species ;  Lycaste 
Skinneri  alba,  the  Stand  Hall  variety,  a  gigantic 
flower  of  the  purest  white  ;  Laelia  Dayana,  L. 
Dormaniana,  with  eighteen  flowers  ;  L.  Philbrickiana 
(x  Acklandiae  and  elegans),  a  most  beautiful  hybrid  ; 
several  Oncidiums,  Vanda  ccerulea,  many  finely 
flowered  plants,  averaging  fourteen  flowers  on  a 
spike,  and  very  beautiful ;  and  Vanda  Kimballiana, 
very  beautiful,  and  a  most  welcome  addition  to  the 
winter  flowering  section.  Vanda  Sanderiana  is  also 
well  done  at  Stand  Hall,  several  plants  showing 
grand  spikes;  and  of  V.  Amesiana  the  same  may  be 
said  as  of  V.  Kimballiana. 

The  plants  bought  from  the  Messrs.  Linden’s 
earliest  importation  of  Cattleya  Warocqueana  have 
flowered,  and  include  some  very  fine  things.  One  of 
them  just  now  in  bloom  is  identical  with  the  true 
old  autumn  labiata,  and  bears  three  spikes  of  three 
flowers  each,  and  similar  in  every  respect  to  the  one 
noted  last  week  as  being  in  bloom  at  Highbury.  One 
cannot  help  but  admire  the  admirable  way  in  which 
Orchid  culture  is  conducted  at  Stand  Hall,  neither 
can  one  help  sympathising  with  Mr.  Statter  in  his 
illness,  for  he  has  been  confined  to  his  bed  for  a  long 
time.  His  pets,  however,  are  carried  up  to  his  room 
for  his  enjoyment.  May  such  an  enthusiast  soon  be 
able  to  take  his  pleasure  under  more  favourable 
circumstances.  A  word  of  praise  is  also  due  to  Mr. 
Johnson,  who  is  not  only  a  first-rate  cultivator  but 
delights  in  giving  information  as  to  his  modes  of 
culture. — Rusticus. 

RenantheraJ.  Rohaniana. 

This  remarkable  Orchid  is  closely  allied  to  R. 
Lowii,  variously  named  Vanda  Lowii  and  Arach- 
nanthe  Lowii.  Both  are  extremely  interesting  and 
very  remarkable  for  their  dimorphic  flowers.  In 
the  case  of  R.  Lowii  only  two  of  the  lowest  flowers 
on  the  raceme  are  different  from  the  rest,  but  in 
R.  Rohaniana  under  notice  four  of  the  lower  flowers 
are  in  this  condition.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
spreading,  flattened,  revolute  at  the  tips  and  of  a 
bright  orange-yellow,  closely  spotted  with  purplish 
black.  The  three-lobed  lip  is  small  and  finely 
spotted  with  red  on  a  white  ground.  The  sepals 
and  petals  of  all  the  other  flowers,  which  are  very 
numerous,  are  much  undulated  or  wavy,  with  large 
irregularly-shaped  blood-red  blotches  on  a  white 
ground.  Both  kinds  are  beautifully  illustrated  in 
the  Orchid  Album,  PI.  435. 

Thrixspermum  Berkeleyl. 

Most  of  the  species  of  this  genus  which  appear  in 
cultivation  have  relatively  small  flowers,  so  that 
those  of  T.  Berkeleyi,  seeing  that  they  measure  1  in. 
to  i£  in.  across,  must  be  regarded  as  exceptionally 
large.  They  are  creamy  white,  with  the  base  of  the 
lip  stained  with  mauve.  The  lip  has  a  long,  narrow 
pouch  or  sac,  giving  the  structural  aspect  of  the 
flowers  a  curious  appearance.  The  leaves  are 
leathery  and  of  a  dark  green  hue  not  unlike  those  of 
some  species  of  Phalaenopsis  but  narrower.  The 
flowers  are  numerously  produced  on  a  long  drooping 
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raceme,  and  the  plant  is  altogether  well  adapted 
for  culture  in  small  baskets  in  the  East  India  House. 
There  is  a  figure  in  the  Orchid  Album,  PI.  436. 

Odontoglossum  Rossii  albens. 

The  varieties  of  O.  Rossii  in  cultivation  are  now 
very  numerous.  That  under  notice  is  characterised 
by  the  white  ground  colour  of  all  parts  of  the 
flower,  giving  it  a  peculiarly  chaste  appearance. 
The  sepals  are  transversely  banded  with  soft  green, 
while  the  petals  are  pure  white  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  pale  greenish  blotches  at  the  base.  The 
crest  only  of  the  tip  is  yellow,  the  rest  being  pure 
white.  The  green  blotches  being  suffused  with 
yellow  they  present  a  pleasing  pale  tawny  hue,  as 
may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  Orchid  Album,  PI. 
434- 

Trichocentrum  albo-purpureum. 

The  flowers  of  this  Orchid  possess  a  distinctness 
quite  their  own,  owing  to  the  widely  contrasted  and 
curious  assemblage  of  colours.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  of  a  light  shining  brown  with  yellow  tips. 
The  lip  adheres  for  a  little  way  to  the  base  of  the 
column,  but  otherwise  stands  out  boldly  from  the 
rest  of  the  flower  and  is  obversely  heart-shaped, 
tapering  at  the  base  into  a  short  and  broad  claw. 
The  claw  and  basal  portion  are  purple  with  some 
shallow  radiating  ridges  after  the  manner  of  a  Mil- 
tonia  ;  the  upper  portion  around  the  sinus  is  pure 
white  and  extends  down  in  the  form  of  a  claw  ;  in 
fact  the  whole  of  the  white  blotch  resembles  a  small 
lip  of  the  same  shape  but  of  a  different  colour  laid 
on  the  top  of  the  first.  The  plant  has  no  pseudo¬ 
bulbs,  but  broadly  lanceolate  leathery  leaves,  of  a 
deep  green  and  only  3  in  to  4  in.  long.  In  habit  it 
may  therefore  be  compared  with  Oncidium  pumilum, 
and  would  form  an  interesting  subject  for  basket 
culture.  The  flowers  are  large  relatively  to  the  size 
of  the  plant. 

Oncidium  cheirophorum. 

Size  is  not  essential  to  beauty,  nor  rich  colours 
either,  for  the  Orchid  under  notice  possesses  a  quiet 
beauty  of  its  own,  and  a  strong  but  agreeable  odour 
which  is  almost  as  lasting  as  the  flowers  themselves. 
The  whole  plant  is  only  4  in.  to  6  in.  high,  with 
panicles  of  numerous  flowers  many  times  larger  than 
those  of  O.  pumilum.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
yellow  slightly  tinted  with  green,  but  as  they  are  re¬ 
flexed,  the  three-lobed  lip  is  brought  into  greater 
prominence,  and  this  is  bright  yellow  with  a  bold 
three-lobed  crest,  the  middle  lobe  of  which  is  white. 
The  ovoid  pseudobulbs  are  very  small  and  furnished 
with  lanceolate  leaves  several  times  shorter  than  the 
scapes.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  basket  culture, 
and  those  who  like  to  see  their  flowers  growing  on 
the  plants  in  preference  to  cutting  them  would  find 
much  to  admire  in  this  dwarf  but  neat  habited, 
fragrant  and  endurable  species. 

Cypripedium  Harrisianum. 

Is  it  a  common  occurrence  for  this  Cypripede  to 
produce  two  flowers  on  a  spike  ?  I  have  a  plant, 
grown  on  from  a  small  piece,  which  has  produced 
eleven  scapes,  six  of  which  bore  two  flowers  each. 
I  never  knew  it  to  produce  two  flowers  on  a  scape 
before. — John  Proctor,  Devanha.  House  Gardens, 
Aberdeen. —  [Not  an  uncommon  occurrence  as  the 
result  of  good  cultivation. — Ed.] 

SOCIETIES. 

Royal  Horticultural,  October  27 th. — The  principal 
features  of  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  last  were  the 
collections  of  cut  specimens  of  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs  showing  their  varied  autumn  tints,  and 
brought  up  to  illustrate  the  afternoon  lecture 
by  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch,  Chrysanthemums  were 
also  in  some  force,  and  fruits,  especially  hardy 
kinds,  were  in  great  abundance.  Orchids  were 
also  noteworthy.  A  number  of  prizes  were  offered 
for  exhibits  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Grapes  by 
amateurs.  The  first  prize  for  six  bunches  of 
Grapes  was  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Reynolds,  gar¬ 
dener  to  the  Messrs,  de  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury 
Park,  Acton.  He  also  took  the  first  prize  for  a 
similar  number  of  bunches  for  flavour.  In  the  class 
for  four  dishes  of  dessert  and  six  dishes  of  cooking 
Apples  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  G.  H.  Sage, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Dysart,  Ham  House,  Rich¬ 
mond.  The  first  prize  for  six  dishes  of  Pears  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  James  Hudson,  gardener  to  the 
Messrs,  de  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton. 
A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  E.  C. 
Smith,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Quarterman),  Silver- 


mere,  Cobham,  for  a  splendid  collection  of 
Oaks,  a  few  Maples,  and  other  subjects  as  well 
as  Toadstools,  some  of  which  were  richly 
coloured.  A  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  awarded 
to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  for  a  rich 
and  varied  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
showing  a  great  range  of  colour  both  in  foliage  and 
fruit.  A  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  for  a  smaller 
collection  of  Oaks  and  other  trees  and  shrubs  show¬ 
ing  their  peculiar  tints.  They  also  exhibited  a  col¬ 
lection  of  Pernettyas  in  fruit.  A  similar  award  was 
made  to  Mr.  G.  Wythes,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  Syon  House,  for  a  collection  of 
Oaks,  Liquidambar,  Deciduous  Cypress,  &c.  A  rich 
and  varied  collection  of  Oaks,  Japan  Maples,  Ber- 
beris,  Purple  Hazel,  Hornbeam,  &c.,  was  shown  by 
R.  S.  Holford,  Esq.,  Weston  Birt,  Tetbury,  who 
received  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  the  exhibit. 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  exhibited  a  large  group  of 
Chrysanthemums  representing  the  leading  types, 
for  which  they  were  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian 
Medal.  Some  new  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums 
were  shown  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Hither  Green, 
Lewisham.  A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  George  Wythes  for  a  collection  of  cut  flowers 
of  Chrysanthemums  set  up  with  their  foliage  and 
backed  up  with  graceful  Palms.  Some  Chrysan¬ 
themum  blooms  were  shown  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Tottenham.  A  collection  of  cut  flowers  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  chiefly  Japanese  and  Pompons,  in  fine 
form,  was  staged  by  Mr.  R.  Owen,  Maidenhead. 

A  group  of  Oncidiums,  set  up  with  Maidenhair 
Ferns,  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Collins  &  Collins, 
Willesden  Junction,  for  which  a  Silver  Banksian 
Medal  was  awarded.  A  group  of  Orchids,  including 
Lissochilus  Krebrii,  Dendrobium  O'Brienianum,  and 
Cattleyas,  was  shown  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co., 
St.  Albans,  for  which  a  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  was 
awarded.  Small  lots  of  Orchids  were  also  shoiVn 
by  Mr.  H.  A.  Tracey,  Twickenham;  C.  J.  Lucas, 
Esq.,  Warnham  Court,  Horsham;  C.  Ingram,  Esq., 
Elstead  House,  Godaiming,  who  had  some  fine 
Cattleyas ;  also  by  Messrs.  Pitcher  &  Manda,  Hex- 
table,  Swanley  ;  Admiral  Cator,  Hazelwood,  King’s 
Langley  ;  F.  Wigan,  Esq.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen; 
and  by  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Hollo¬ 
way. 

At  'a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee  a  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Geo.  Wythes 
for  eighty  dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears.  A  similar 
award  was  made  to  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt, 
for  a  large  collection  of  Apples.  Mr.  G.  Woodward, 
Barham  Court,  Maidstone,  received  a  Silver-Gilt 
Banksian  Medal  for  a  large  collection  of  remarkably 
well  grown  Apples  and  Pears.  A  Bronze  Banksian 
Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Sons, 
Mitcham  Road,  Streatham,  for  a  collection  of  clean¬ 
skinned  fruits  of  Apples.  A  large  collection  of 
Apples  and  Pears  was  brought  up  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society’s  gardens  at  Chiswick.  A  Sil¬ 
ver-Gilt  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  for  a  magnificent  collection  of  Apples 
and  Pears,  as  well  as  sprays  of  Raspberries  in  full 
fruit. 
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IHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN. 


Temperature  of  the  Stove. — November  is 
usually  the  dullest  month  of  the  year,  and  that  upon 
which  we  are  now  about  to  enter  promises  to  be  no 
better  than  its  forerunners.  If  the  external  temper¬ 
ature  is  not  particularly  low,  the  air  is  generally 
constantly  humid  and  the  light  is  weak. 
The  temperature  of  the  stove  must  therefore  be 
lowered  in  order  to  prevent  any  undue  excitement  of 
the  plants,  for  growth  at  this  season  cannot  under 
ordinary  circumstances  be  productive  of  much  good. 
A  minimum  night  temperature  of  6oQ  will  be  quite 
sufficient,  and  such  heat-loving  subjects  as 
Nepenthes  should  be  placed  at  the  warmest  end  of 
the  house.  Water  only  those  plants  which  abso¬ 
lutely  require  it. 

Climbers. — While  climbing  plants  were  flowering 
it  was  difficult  or  impossible  to  keep  them  clean,  and 
being  above  the  eye  or  out  of  sight,  mealy  bug  and 
scale  generally  increase  to  an  alarming  extent,  which 
is  not  only  bad  for  the  climbers  themselves,  but  for 
everything  growing  beneath  them.  All  those  which 
have  done  flowering  and  which  flower  on  the  wood 
of  the  current  season  should  have  all  the  spores  cut 


away  which  are  not  absolutely  wanted  to  cover  the 
roof.  These  would  include  Allamandas,  Bourgain- 
villeas,  Clerodendrons,  &c.  Bignonias,  Toxico- 
phlaeas  and  others  which  flower  on  the  old  wood 
must  only  receive  a  judicious  ihinning  out  where 
necessary.  Then  all  those  whose  stems  are  nearly 
leafless  or  that  have  hard  foliage  should  receive  a  good 
syringing  with  paraffin  and  water  at  the  rate  of  a 
wine-glassfull  of  the  former  to  two  or  three  gallons 
of  the  latter,  or  four  gallons  in  the  case  of  tender 
foliage,  keeping  the  mixture  well  stirred  all  the  time. 
Remove  other  plants  from  beneath  the  climbers  so 
treated. 

The  Greenhouse.— Damp  will  have  to  be 
guarded  against  during  this  month  by  raising  the 
temperature  of  the  hot-water  pipes  in  the  morning 
and  encouraging  a  circulation  of  air.  The  watering 
of  Chrysanthemums  must  be  done  in  the  morning, 
and  no  plant  allowed  to  suffer  by  getting  dry  during 
the  flowering  season.  Camellias  and  Oranges,  if 
very  dirty,  should  be  removed  to  a  house  and  cleaned, 
so  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  and  undue  moisture  in 
the  house. 

Auriculas.— The  plants  should  now  be  housed  for 
the  winter,  whether  in  pits  or  properly  constructed 
and  ventilated  frames.  See  that  the  drainage  is  good, 
as  it  often  happens  that  worms  get  in  the  pots  and 
stop  up  the  bottom,  thereby  preventing  the  escape  of 
water.  The  roots  soon  get  into  an  unhealthy  state 
and  die,  so  that  few  flowers  can  be  expected  from 
them  in  spring. 

Vineries. — The  night  temperature  of  Vineries 
where  fruit  is  hanging  must  not  be  allowed  to  fall 
below  450,  especially  if  at  all  cold  outside, 
otherwise  there  will  be  a  deposition  of  moisture 
on  the  Grapes.  The  earliest  house,  where  Grapes 
are  required  to  be  ripe  in  April,  should  be  closed 
about  the  beginning  of  November.  As  a  higher 
temperature  is  necessary  to  start  the  vines  into 
vegetative  growth  at  this  season  of  the  year  than  in 
spring,  the  house  will  have  to  be  kept  at  450  to  50° 
by  night  the  first  week,  and  from  55°  to  6o°  by  day. 

Cucumbers. — Plants  of  the  sowing  made  about 
the  beginning  of  August  should  now  be  in  full  bearing. 
They  should  not  be  cropped  very  heavily  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  and  all  fruits  should  be  removed 
as  soon  as  fit  for  use.  While  the  weather  remains 
mild  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  keep  up  a  temperature 
of  65°  at  night.  Watering  had  better  be  done  in  the 
morning  so  that  all  superfluous  moisture  may  be  got 
rid  of  during  the  day.  Very  little  or  no  syringing 
will  now  be  necessary,  as  a  sufficient  amount  of  at¬ 
mospheric  moisture  may  be  kept  up  by  sprinkling 
the  paths  and  pipes,  unless  we  get  a  spell  of 
unusually  dry  and  bright  weather. 

Strawberry  Plants  for  Forcing. — The  situa¬ 
tion  selected  for  storing  the  plants  in  pots  should  be 
sheltered  but  well  exposed  to  light,  with  a  southern 
exposure.  The  ground  should  have  efficient  drain¬ 
age,  so  that  all  surface  water  may  readily  drain 
away,  leaving  the  roots  in  sufficiently  dry  medium 
so  as  to  ensure  their  proper  aeration  and  healthy 
action.  Plunge  the  pots  in  sifted  coal  ashes  up  to 
the  rim. 

Raspberries. — The  old  canes  may  now  be  cut 
clean  away  to  allow  a  free  play  of  light  and  air  about 
the  young  ones  which  are  left.  Five  or  six  according 
to  their  strength  will  be  quite  sufficient  of  the  young 
canes  to  leave  if  they  are  to  be  tied  to  poles  ;  but  if 
trained  on  wires,  more  will  be  required  to  cover  the 
space  at  command.  Suckers  which  were  left  for  the 
object  of  making  young  plantations  may  be  trans¬ 
planted  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  ready  for  them. 
Unless  there  is  danger  of  the  canes  being  broken  by 
high  winds,  they  had  better  be  left  untied  until  the 
leaves  fall. 

Root  Pruning  Fruit  Trees. — Where  this  can 
be  done  at  once  better  results  will  follow  than 
leaving  the  operation  till  spring,  particularly  if  the 
soil  is  unusually  dry  as  was  the  case  during  last 
winter  and  spring.  The  roots  are  now  in  active 
growth,  and  the  trees  will  soon  get  established  while 
the  soil  is  yet  warm.  In  the  case  of  small  trees  of 
Apples  on  the  Paradise  stock  and  Pears  on  the 
Quince,  lifting  and  replanting  is  all  that  is  usually 
actually  necessary. 

• - - 

Quesnons  add  Ansiuem 

Slug  with  Small  Shell. — D.  H.  :  The  slug  you 
sent  us  is  pretty  frequently  met  with  in  heavy  loam 
or  clayey  soil.  The  scientific  name  of  it  is  Testa- 
cella  halotidea.  It  is  more  frequent  than  is  generally 
supposed,  as  it  burrows  in  the  soil  and  lies  hidden, 
at  least  during  the  day.  As  it  feeds  on  other  slugs, 
worms,  etc.,  you  should  protect  rather  than  destroy 
or  injure  it  in  any  way. 

Leaving  at  the  Term. — Ne  Plus  Ultra:  No 
doubt  it  is  a  very  unpleasant  experience  to  be  thrown 
out  at  the  November  term  without  the  prospect  oj 
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an  exchange,  and  we  sympathise  with  you  in  the 
shabby  treatment  you  have  received  frorn^  the  gar¬ 
dener  in  question,  but  do  not  consider  that  it  would 
serve  any  useful  purpose  to  publicly  discuss  the 
matter.  There  were  ever  such  people  in  existence, 
and  it  is  to  be  presumed  there  ever  will  be — unfortu¬ 
nately. 

Names  of.  Fruits. — Rose  :  i,  Beauty  of  Kent ;  2, 
New  Hawthornden  ;  3,  probably  Green  Balsam,  but 
we  are  not  certain  ;  4,  Plum,  not  recognised,  may  be 
a  small  and  late  Victoria. 

Peaches  Blistered.— Foreman  :  Trees  that  are 
very  badly  affected  seldom  do  much  more  good  ;  and 
it  is  advisable  under  the  circumstances  to  root  them 
out  and  plant  young  ones.  When  a  few  only  of  the 
leaves  are  blistered  it  would  be  worth  your  while  to 
pull  off  and  burn  the  diseased  specimens  as  soon  as 
they  appear.  By  this  means  you  would  prevent  the 
scattering  of  the  spores,  and  the  , spread  of  the  fungus 
to  fresh  trees.  Now  when  the  leaves  are  off  you  may 
examine  the  wood  in  order  to  cut  away  those  portions 
which  are  unnaturally  swollen,  as  the  fungus  often 
extends  from  the  base  of  the  leaves  on  to  the  young 
shoots,  and  causes  them  to  become  more  or  less 
thickened  or  distorted.  In  the  case  of  valuable  trees 
which  you  would  like  to  save  you  might  try  spraying 
them  with  sulphate  of  copper,  making  several  appli¬ 
cations  of  the  fungicide  during  the  summer.  The 
fungus  already  in  the  leaves  w'ould  not  be  killed,  but 
the  spores  appearing  outside  would  be  killed  or  pre¬ 
vented  from  growing,  and  the  malady  would  there¬ 
fore  be  confined  within  narrow  limits. 

Nephrolepis  davallioides  furcans  varying 
from  Spores. — Geo.  Crispin  :  The  variety  with  forks 
at  the  ends  of  the  pinnae  may  be  raised  from  spores 
taken  from  an  old  plant  of  the  same,  but  we  cannot 
guarantee  that  the  young  plants  will  all  come  true  to 
the  type.  In  fact  they  do  not,  but  vary  in  a  remark¬ 
able  manner.  Some  of  them  will  be  the  same  as  the 
type,  others  inferior,  and  some  may  even  be  better. 
It  would  be  an  interesting  experiment  to  raise  young 
plants  in  this  way,  even  although  you  would  have  to 
throw  away  many  of  the  plants  after  you  can 
determine  what  the}'  are,  if  you  have  no  other  use 
for  them  and  no  space  to  grow  them.  To  make  sure 
of  what  they  are  going  to  turn  out  you  must  allow 
them  to  get  to  some  size  before  discarding  them. 

Names  of  Plants. — A.  C.  :  2,  Fitzroya  pata- 
gonica.  A.  Williams:  r,  Clerodendron  fallax ;  2, 

Cotoneaster  microphylla ;  3,  Hypericum  oblongi- 

folium  ;  4,  Hypericum  reptans.  H .  J .  :  Pyrethrum 
uliginosum  ;  2,  Sedum  spectabile ;  3,  Aster  ericoides  ; 
4,  Aster  diffusus  horizontalis ;  5,  Rhus  typhina. 

IF.  C alder :  1,  Juniperus  recurva ;  2,  Libocedrus 
decurrens ;  3,  Pinus  austriaca ;  4,  Cupressus 

nutkasnsis  ;  5,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  erecta  viridis  ; 
6,  Crataegus  coccinea ;  7,  Crataegus  punctata. 

J.  B. :  1,  Adiantum  diaphanum;  Nephrodium  patens. 
A.  R.  L.  :  The  Orchid  is  a  very  fine  variety  of  Vanda 
tricolor;  the  other  is  Chelona  obliqua.  Win.  Cann  : 
The  shrub  latifolius  with^the  berries  is  the  broad¬ 
leaved  Spindle  Tree,  Enonymus  ;  the  other  is  the 
Maidenhair-tree,  Salisburia  adiantifolia.  A.  K,  :  1, 
Phalaris  arundinacea  variegata ;  2,  Oxalis  Bowiei ; 
3,  Chrysanthemum  uliginosum. 

Christmas  Ros.es — F.  C.  :  In  order  to  avoid 
puddling  the  soil  in  its  present  wet  condition,  you 
could  use  some  good  loam  taken  from  underneath 
the  potting  bench  or  from  the  store  shed,  if  you 
have  such  a  convenience  at  command — -it  will  be 
drier  from  such  sources.  Mix  it  with  a  quantity  of 
leaf  soil,  and  place  a  quantity  of  the  mixture  round 
the  roots  of  your  plants,  making  it  quite  firm.  The 
treading  of  the  surface  soil  will  then  be  of  less  con¬ 
sequence,  and  you  can  thus  avoid  puddling  it  when 
wet.  This  will  better  than  planting  afresh  in  spring, 
because  Hellebores  are  very  impatient  of  disturbance 
unless  it  is  done  with  great  care  and  as  little  injury 
to  the  fleshy  roots  as  possible.  In  case  you  want  to 
divide  any  of  the  pieces,  remove  all  the  adhering  soil, 
so  that  you  may  see  where  the  crowns  can  be  separ¬ 
ated  with  the  least  injury  possible.  Make  the  cut 
with  an  old  knife  in  preference  to  either  a  trowel  or 
a  spade. 

Communications  Received. — Portishead  (next 
week)— S.  B.  W.— L.  L.— T.  F.  R.— A.  H.  (many 
thanks)— J.  B.  (next  week)— T.  W.— G.  D.  S.— H. 
W.  P.—  J.  L.— J.  C.  &  Co.— E.  P.— S.  &  S  — R.  &  B. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

William  Clibran  &  Son,  Altrincham. — Trees 
and  Shrubs,  Roses,  Forcing  plants,  etc. 

Little  &  Ballantyne,  Carlisle. — Forest  and 
ornamental  trees,  Fruit  trees,  etc. 

S.  G.  Rumsey,  Wrotham,  Kent.— Catalogue  of 
Roses. 

Eugenie  Guequiver,  Ledeberg,  near  Ghent,  Bel¬ 
gium. — Roses,  Carnations,  and  other  plants. 

-♦T- 

♦ 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

October  26 t  'h,  1891. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and 
39,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  brisk  trade  in  Red  Clover, 
owing  to  the  unfavourable  weather  damaging  the 
English  crop.  White  Clover  dearer.  Alsike  and 
Trefoil  steady.  Ryegrasses  unchanged. 


COVENT 


FruIt.- 


Apples...  per  J-sieve  10  50 
Cobbs...  per  100  lbs.  35  0  37  6 
Grapes . per  lb.  06  2 


GARDEN  MARKET. 

October  2 8th. 

Average  Wholesale  Prices 
s.  d  s.  d.  s.  d.  s,  a. 

Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael's,  each  26  80 
Peaches  . perdoz.  10  60 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 


ArlichokesGlobc  doz.  3  o 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  o  4 

Beet . per  dozen  2  o 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  1  6 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers, English, 

per  doz.  3  0 

Celery . per  bundle  2  6 

Cucumbers  . each  o  6 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6 
Herbs  . . per  bunch  o  2 


6  o 

3  o 
2  6 


6  o 

0  9 
3  0 
o  6 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 
Lettuces  .Aper  dozen  10  16 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  20 

Onions . per  bunch  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  1  6 
Smallsalading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ...  1  6 

Tomatos .  per  ib.  0  6  10 

Turnips . per  bun.  o  6 


Potatos. — Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  ioos.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 

Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi  ...doz.  6  0  12  o 
Bouvardias...per  doz.  8  o  12  o 
Chrysanthemums, doz  6  o  12  o 

—  large  . per  doz.12  o  24  o 

Coleus . per  doz.  30  60 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4  o  12  o 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  24  o  36  o 
Dracaenaviridis,doz.  9  o  18 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Evergreens, invar.doz  6  0  24  o 
Ferns,  invar. .per  doz.  4  o  18  o 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60  o 
Heliotrope,  per  doz.  40  60 
Marguerites,  per  doz.  6  o  12  o 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  40  60 
Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  21  o 
I  — scarlet . per  doz.  20  40 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s:  d.  s.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  4*0  60 
Asters,  doz.  bunches  40  60 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  20 
Chrysanthemums, 

doz.  blooms  0  9 
Chrysanthemums, 

doz.  bunches  4  0  12 
Dahlia,  doz.  bunches  204 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  2  o 
Gardenias  12  blooms  1  6 
Heliotropes, 12  sprays  o  3 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  1  o 
Lilac,  French, 

per  bunch  50  70 
Lilium  Harrisii,  * 

doz.  blooms  30  60 
Liliumsvar., doz. blms.  16  30 
MaidenhairFern,i2bs.4  090 


3  0 

o 

o 

4  o 
4  o 
o  6 
3  o 


d. 

Marguerites,  12  bun.  1  6 
Mignonette...  12  bun.  1  6 
Myosotis.  .doz.  bchs.  2  0 
Parme  Violets, 

French,  per  bun.  2  6 
Dark  „  ,,  ,,  10 

Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  o 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs*.  4 

Primula,  double,  bun.  o 
Pyrethrum,  doz.  bchs.  2 
Roses,  yellow,  dozen  3 

—  mixed...  doz.  bchs.  4  o 

—  Red . doz.  bchs.  6  0 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  1  o 

—  Tea . per  dozen  1  o 

Stephanotis,  dz.  spys.  3  o 
Tuberoses,  per  doz.  03 
Violets,  English 

per  bunch  1  6 


s.  d. 
4  o 

3 

4 


o 

o 

3  6 
2  o 

O  I 

6  0 
1  0 


4  0 
6  o 
6  o 

12  o 

1  6 
3  o 

5  o 
o  6 

2  0 
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DEMOBiUI  FORMOSUM 

GIGANTEUM, 

IN  BUD. 


HUGH  LOW  &  CO. 

Beg  to  offer  a  magnificent  ioi  of  the  above  showy 
white  ORCHID,  with  splendid  growths,  well  set 
with  buds. 

Price  90s,  and  126s.  per  dozen. 
CLAPTON  NURSERY,  LONDON,  NE. 


TRADE  OFFER  OF  PALMS,  ETC. 


at 


Kentia  Fost  and  Bal  in  Thumbs 
„  „  6o’s 

„  „  48’s 

,»  32’s 

Cocus  Wed.  ...  in  Thumbs 
,,  ...  bo’s 

Seaforthia  E.  ...  6o’s 

W  ICETON  has  a  fine  Stock  of  Aspa- 

•  ragus,  P.  nanus,  in  Thumbs  and  6o’s,  Pandanus 
Veitchi,  Dracaena,  Lindenii,  Ficus  elastica. 

W.  ICETON,  PUTNEY,  S.W. 


20s.  per  100. 
60s.  ,, 

24  s.  perdoz. 
48s.  „ 

205.  per  100. 
55s- 
32s- 

icos. 


FINEST  BULBS  PROCURABLE 

AT  FOLLOWING  PRICES. 

Scilla  Siberica,  6d.  doz.,  3s.  100.  Snowdrops,  double  or  single, 
6 d.  doz.,  3s.  100.  Aconites,  4^.  doz.,  2s.  100.  Freesia  Ref.  Alba, 
is.  6 d.  doz.,  25  2 s.  6d.  Crocns,  Blue,  White  or  Purple,  is.  3d.  100. 
Spanish  Iris,  mixed,  4^.  doz.,  2s.  100.  Ixias,  mixed,  6d.  doz., 
2s.  6 d.  100.  Catalogue  post  free,  contains  a  select  list  of 
Hyacicths,  Tulips,  &c.  N.B. — All  orders  carriage  free. 

J.  W.  Y/OODWARD,  Bulb  Importer, 

63,  GRENVILLE  ROAD,  HORNSEY  RISE,  LONDON,  N 


To  those  about  to  Plant. 


A  Descriptive  Catalogue 

of  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES,  CONIFERS,  EVERGREEN 
and  FLOWERING  SHRUBS.  RHODODENDRONS, 
ORNAMENTAL  and  FOREST  TREES,  CLEMATIS  and 
other  CLIMBING  PLANTS,  in  large  variety,  sent  free  on 
application  to 

OEO.  JACKMAN  &  SON,  Woking  Nursery, 

WOKXNG. 

ESTABLISHED  1810.  AREA  150  ACRES. 


JOSHUA  LE  CORNU  &  SON’S 

SCDQCV  fruit  trees 

JLOsJLI  and  ROSE  TREES. 

CARRIAGE  PAID.  PACKED  GRATIS.  An  immense  stock 
of  strong,  healthy,  well-rooted  trees.  Before  ordering,  be  sure 
to  write  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

CORDONS  A  SPECIALITY. 

Roses  Wonderfully  Cheap.  The  finest  that  money  can  buy. 
HIQS  YIW  JSSSBT* 


JARMAN’S 

^  For 

BULBS, 

SBBDS, 

ROSBS, 

FRUIT  TRFFS,  &c.f 
SHRUE3S, 

PUMPING-  PLANTS,  &c. 

Everything  of  FIRST  QUALITY,  GENUINE, 
and  RELIABLE. 

Our  Autumn  Catalogue  has  been  posted  to  our  Customers— 
and  a  copy  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 


JARIV1AN  &  CO., 

Seedsmen  &  Nurserymen, 

CHARD,  SOMERSETSHIRE. 

CUTBUSH’S  MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion,  Price  &.  per  bushel  (is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package),  or  6 d.  per 
cake  ;  free  by  Parcel  Post,  rs. 

None  genuine  unless  in  sealed  pack¬ 
ages,  and  printed  cultural  directions 
enclosed  with  our  signatures  attached. 

New  publication,  "  Mushrooms,  and 
How  to  Grow  Them,"  by  Luke  Ellis, 
should  be  read  by  everyone  interested 
in  the  growth  of  Mushrooms.  Price  6 it., 
free  by  post,  7 d. 

WM.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants. 

HIGHGATE  NURSERIES,  N.;  &  BARNET,  HERTS 
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H.  LANE  &  SON 

Beg  to  call  the  attention  of  intending  Planters  to  their  extensive 
Stocks  of  TREES  and  SHRUBS  for  immediate  effect,  extending 
over  150  acres,  including  the  following, 

EVERGREENS. 

AUCUBAS.  BERBERIS,  BOX,  COTONEASTERS, 
HOLLIES  (Green  and  Variegated),  LAURELS,  PORTUGAL 
LAURELS,  MAHON1AS,  GOLDEN  YEWS  (fine  specimens, 
6  ieet  in  diameter),  and  Thousands  of  smaller  Seedling  Varie¬ 
ties,  in  different  shades  of  colour,  variety,  and  form. 

FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 

DEUTZIAS,  ELDER  (Golden  and  Variegated),  GUELDER 
ROSES,  THORNS  in  variety,  LUBUKNUMS,  LILACS, 
PHILADELPHUS,  RIBES,  SPIR.EAS,  WEIGELAS,  &c. 

DECIDUOUS  TREES. 

MAPLES,  SYCAMORES,  BEECH,  Black  NORWEGIAN 
BIRCH,  CHESTNUTS,  ELMS,  LIMES,  PURPLE-LEAVED 
PLUM,  WEEPING  TREES,  &c 

CONIFERS. 

ABIES  DOUGLASI,  ARAUCARIAS,  CEDRUS  DEODARA 
(splendid  Specimens),  CUPRESSUS,  PICEA  NOBILIS  and 
NORDMANNIANA,&c.,PINUS  AUSTKIACA,  &c.,  RETINO- 
SPORAS  in  variety,  THUIA  LOBBI  and  others,  THUJOPSIS 
BOREALIS  and  DOLABRATA  (fine  Specimens). 


RHODODENDRONS,  fine  named  sorts,  well  set  with  bloom 

Ponticum  and  Hybrid  Seedlings,  Azalea  Mollis,  &c. 
FOREST  TREES,  ROSES,  AND  FRUIT  TREES. 


CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


THE  NURSERIES,  BERKHAMSTEAD,  HERTS. 


THE  Bill  01?  AT 

VERY  H|  I  I  U  ^  LOWEST 
BEST  ylJLIiy  RATES. 


rniniiiii«RtMatiiiitiitnBitiiii:ifiiaiilitinii'B"inniiiiiiiiiiiifiiiiiifiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiifi 
LARGE  &.  VARIED  COLLECTIONS  OF 

EiYACWTHS,  TULIPS, 
CROCUSES,  SNOWDROPS, 
NARCISSI,  LILLIES,  &c. 

All  thoroughly  ripened  and  in  excellent 
condition  for  planting. 


Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue,  No-  397- 

post  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


r,  Seed  &  gy 

Dicksons  ^Chester 


SPECIAL  CULTURE 

OF 

FRUIT  TREES  k  ROSES. 

A  Large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  &  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits  post  free  3 d. 
The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  post  free. 


THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

The  Nurseries,  54  WBRIDGEWORTH , Herts. 


150,000. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  OF  KENTIAS. 


W.  ICETON,  Putney, 

Has  a  large  quantity  of  the  above  to  offer  very  reasonable  at 

from  .  £7  ios.  per  1000. 

Thumbs,  well-established...  £10  „ 

In  6o’s,  fine  stuff  .  £30  ,, 


DUTCH  FLOWER  BULBS, 

MISCELLANEOUS  BULBOUS  AND 
TUBEROUS  ROOTED  PLANTS. 

The  NEW  CATALOGUE  (81st  year)  of  these  articles  (No. 
509)  ofE.  H.  KRELAGE  &  SON,  Nurserymen.  Seedsmen,  and 
Florists  to  the  Court,  HAARLEM  ( Holland),  has  been  published 
and  will  be  sent  Post  Free  and  without  charges  to  all  who  apply 
for  it  by  prepaid  letter  direct  to 

E.  H.  KRELAGE  8c  SON,  Haarlem,  Holland. 


to  obtain  a  collection  of  choice 


FERNS  &  SELAGINELLAS 

at  exceedingly  low  prices. 

Special  Autumn  List 

ON  APPLICATION. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

Fern  Nursery,  Sale,  Manchester. 


DENDROBIUM  FORMOSUM 

GIGANTEUM, 

IN  BUD. 


HUGH  LOW  &  CO. 

Beg  to  offer  a  magnificent  lot  of  the  above  showy 
white  ORCHID,  with  splendid  growths,  well  set 
with  buds. 

Price  90s.  and  126s.  per  dozen. 
CLAPTON  NURSERY,  LONDON,  N.E. 


TRADE  OFFER  OF  PALMS,  ETC. 

Kentia  Fost  and  Bal  in  Thumbs  ...  at  20s.  per  100. 

,,  ,,  6o’s  ...  ,,  60s.  ,, 

,,  „  48’s  ...  ,,  24s.  per  doz. 

>'  „  32’s  ...  „  48s.  „ 

Cocus  Wed.  ...  in  Thumbs  ...  „  20s.  per  100. 

„  ...  Oo’s  ...  „  55s.  ,, 

Seaforthia  E.  ...  6o’s  «.  ,,  32s.  ,, 

„  ...  48’s  ...  ,,  100s.  ,, 

ICETON  has  a  fine  Stock  of  Aspa- 

•  ragus,  P.  nanus,  in  Thumbs  and  6o’s,  Pandanus 
Veitchi,  Dracaena,  Lindenii,  Ficus  elastica. 

W.  ICETON,  PUTNEY,  S.W. 


FINEST  BULBS  PROCURABLE 

AT  FOLLOWING  PRICES. 

Scilla  Siberica,  6d.  doz.,  3s.  100.  Snowdrops,  double  or  single, 
6d.  doz.,  3s.  100.  Aconites,  qd.  doz.,  2 s.  100.  Freesia  Ref.  Alba, 
is.  6</.  doz.,  25  2s.  6 d.  Crocus,  Blue,  White  or  Purple,  is.  3 d.  100. 
Spanish  Iris,  mixed,  4 d.  doz.,  2s.  100.  Ixias,  mixed,  6 d.  doz., 
2 s.  6 d.  100.  Catalogue  post  free,  contains  a  select  list  of 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  &c.  N.B. — All  orders  carriage  free. 

J.  w.  WOODWARD,  Bulb  Importer, 

63,  GRENVILLE  ROAD,  HORNSEY  RISE,  LONDON,  N 

To  those  about  to  Plant. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue 

of  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES,  CONIFERS,  EVERGREEN 
and  FLOWERING  SHRUBS.  RHODODENDRONS, 
ORNAMENTAL  and  FOREST  TREES,  CLEMATIS  and 
other  CLIMBING  PLANTS,  in  large  variety,  sent  free  on 
application  to 

GEO.  JAO&iAN  El  SON,  Woking  Nursery, 

ESTABLISHED  1S10.  AREA  150  ACRES, 


JOSHUA  LE  CO  RIM  U  &  SOjM’S 

fruit  trees 

jLFlyti  and  ROSE  TREES. 

CARRIAGE  PAID.  PACKED  GRATIS.  An  immense  stock 
of  strong,  heaithy,  well-rooted  trees.  Before  ordering,  be  sure 
to  write  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

CORDONS  A  SPECIALITY. 

Roses  Wonderfully  Cheap.  The  finest  that  money  can  buy. 
HIGFt  VIEW  KURSEJRIES,  JERSEY. 


JARMAN’S 

For 

BULBS, 

SBBDS, 

ROSBS, 

FRUIT  TRFFS,  &c., 
SHRUBS, 

CUMPING  PLANTS,  &c. 

Everything  of  FIRST  QUALITY,  GENUINE, 
and  RELIABLE. 

Our  Autumn  Catalogue  has  been  posted  to  our  Customers — 
and  a  copy  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 


JARIMPI  Sl  COc9 

Seedsmen  &  Nurserymen, 

CHARD,  SOMERSETSHIRE. 


CUTBUSH’S  MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  65.  per  bushel  (is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package),  or  6 d,  per 
cake  ;  free  by  Parcel  Post,  is. 

None  genuine  unless  in  sealed  pack¬ 
ages,  and  printed  cultural  directions 
enclosed  with  our  signatures  attached. 

New  publication,  “  Mushrooms,  and 
How  to  Grow  Them,”  by  Luke  Ellis, 
should  be  read  by  everyone  interested 
in  the  growth  of  Mushrooms.  Price  6 d.} 
free  by  post,  yd. 

WM.  CUTSUSK:  SON, 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  M erckants. 

HIGHGATE  NURSERIES,  N.;  &  BARNET,  HERTS 


Good  luck.— Chinese  fairy 

LILIES. _ 

CHINESE  FAIRY  LILIES,  direct 

from  the  Chinese  Mountains.  The  Chinese  Fairy  Lily 
is  the  Asiatic's  symbol  of  good  lurk.  They  can  be  seen  in  all 
the  shops  and  houses  of  China  and  Japan.  JAMES  CARTER 
&  Co.’s  first  importations  have  now  arrived  in  the  finest  condi¬ 
tion.  Magnificent  bulbs,  price  is.  each,  \os.6d.  per  dozen,  car¬ 
riage  free.  Decorated  Japanese  Bowls  for  one  bulb,  price  is. ; 
two  bulbs,  2s. ;  for  three  bulbs.  2 s.  6d. ;  for  four  bulbs,  3s.  6 d.\ 
for  six  bulbs,  4s.  6 d.  Full  directions  for  cultivation  supplied  to 
all  purchasers.  We  were  the  original  introducers  of  this  attrac¬ 
tive  Lily  into  England,  and  have  again  secured  the  best  bulbs 
of  the  year — CARTERS’,  Seedsmen  by  Royal  Warrants  to  the 
Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales,  237  &  238,  High  Holborn,  London 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  154. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  Nov.  9.— Chrysanthemum  Shows  at  St.  Neot’a 
and  Truro  (2  days).  Bulb  Sales  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  10. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
Exhibition  at  the  Westminster  Aquarium  (3  days),  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Shows  at  Kingston  (2  days),  Eastbourne  (2  days), 
Sevenoaks  and  West  Kent  (2  days).  South  London  (2  days). 
Bulb  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  11. — Chrysanthemum  Shows  at  Bath 
(2  days),  Birmingham  (2  days),  Reading  (2  days),  Bournemouth 
(2  days),  Faveisham  (2  days),  Southend  (2  days),  Guildford  (2 
days),  Southgate  (2  days),  Chelmsford,  Lewes  (2  days),  Croydon 
(2  days),  Lindfield  (2  days),  Hartford  (2  days).  Market 
Harborough  (2  days),  Swansea  (2  days).  Bulb  Sales,  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris’  and  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Thursday,  Nov.  12. — Chrysanthemum  Shows  at  Barnsley  (2 
days),  Cranbrook  (2  days),  Dawlish,  Hornsey  (2  days),  Isle  of 
Sheppey  (2  days),  Westerham,  WitichesU  r  (2  days),  Wimbledon 
(2  days),  Tiverton.  Bulb  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’ 
Rooms. 

Friday,  Nov.  13. — Chrysanthemum  Shows  at  Cheshunt  (2 
days),  Derby  (2  days),  Eccles  and  Patricroft  (2  days),  Hayes, 
Exeter,  Nottingham  (2  days),  Reigate,  Tooting  (7  days), 
Leicester  (2  days),  Bolton  (2  days),  Sheffield  (2  days).  Orchid 
Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 

Saturday,  Nov.  14. — Bacup  Chrysanthemum  Show 
Bulb  Sales  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  and  Stevens’  Rooms. 


Cfji}  ifWw* 

Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 


SATURDAY..  NOVEMBER  7th,  1891. 


Proposed  Great  International  Fruit 
Show. — An  ardent  desire,  not  only  of 
our  own  but  also  of  all  who  are  unselfish 
horticulturists,  seems  likely  to  find  realisa¬ 
tion.  We  publish  elsewhere  a  report  of  a 
meeting  held  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel, 
under  the  presidency  of  Sir  James  White- 
head,  Bart.,  at  which  steps  were  taken  of  a 
preliminary  nature  to  organise  a  grand 
Fruit  Show  in  London  next  year.  We 
have  little  concern  for  names,  but  at  least 
do  think  that  whatever  may  be  done  else¬ 
where,  in  London  at  least  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  hold  a  great  fruit  show  which 
was  other  than  International  in  its  breadth 
and  aim.  But  whatever  be  that  breadth 
and  aim,  it  is  morally  certain  that  the  show, 
if  held,  will  be  mainly  composed  of  home¬ 
grown  fruits,  and  against  these  even  the 
best  of  foreign  production  will  be  of  but 
indifferent  importance. 

We  won’t  quarrel  over  an  appellation,  but 
all  the  same  eminently  prefer  that  which  is 
of  the  most  cosmopolitan  rather  than  which 
is  most  parochial.  Without  doubt  the  aims 
of  the  promoters  of  this  proposed  show  are 
ambitious,  still  if  not  ambitious  the}^  would 
be  unworthy  of  the  place  and  the  object. 
London  is  the  first  city  of  the  universe.  Wre 
hold  our  profession  of  horticulture  to  be 
second  to  none  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
The  place  and  the  object  alike  therefore  are 
worthy  of  a  grand  effort,  and  all  privileged' 
to  know  Sir  James  Whitehead  will  admit 
that  in  him  the  movement  has  a  worthy  and 
capable  leader. 

It  is  morally  certain  that  the  success  of 
an  effort  of  this  nature  is  most  dependent 
upon  the  support,  pecuniarily  and  moral, 
which  the  City  of  London  will  afford  ;  and 
no  one  is  so  capable  of  eliciting  that  support 
as  Sir  James  Whitehead.  He  is  enthusi- 
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astically  favourable  to  hardy  fruit  culture. 
He  is  distinguished  in  the  City  for  high 
character,  energy,  and  great  business 
capacity  ;  and  he  enjoys  universal  respect. 
Through  his  aid  we  have  the  liveliest  hope 
that  the  proposed  show  will  be  organised 
and  prove  a  great  success.  At  least  there 
can  be  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  but  that 
no  other  body  or  person  can  hope  for  one 
moment  to  succeed  should  Sir  James 
Whitehead  fail. 


Whe  Royal  Horticultural  Society. — 
L  The  recent  effort  made  to  force  upon  the 
promoters  of  the  proposed  Great  London 
Fruit  Show  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  its  claims  to  control  all  the  purely 
professional  arrangements  of  that  venture, 
is  of  so  monstrous  a  nature,  that  it  is  satis¬ 
factory  to  find  even  members  of  the  Council 
of  that  body  shrinking  from  the  effort  with 
undisguised  contempt.  The  assumption 
that  because  the  Society  has  the  prefix  of 
Royal,  and  therefore  some  recognised 
national  position,  it  is  to  be  permitted 
to  “  boss  ”  every  venture  of  the  kind 
referred  to,  is  beyond  all  sense  or  reason. 

We  have  given  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  all  possible  aid  and  support,  and 
so  long  as  it  legitimately  labours  for  the 
promotion  of  horticulture  in  its  recognised 
sphere  we  will  continue  to  do  so.  But 
under  no  circumstances  can  we  admit  that 
because  of  such  approval  the  Society  is 
entitled  to  control  all  other  horticultural 
proceedings.  What  would  be  said  if  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society— a  bod}'  by 
the  bye  which  has  in  relation  to  agricul¬ 
ture  a  position  so  pre-eminent  that  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  can  never  hope 
to  rival  it— did  it  claim  to  control  the 
Smithfield  Cattle  Club  Show,  the  Dairy 
Show,  the  Cart  Horse  Show,  the  Shows  of 
the  Bath  and  West  of  England,  the  Royal 
Counties,  or  of  other  great  societies  ?  Such 
a  claim  would  be  scouted  as  monscrous,  but 
then  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  is  composed  of  gentlemen  who 
would  never  think  of  setting  up  such  pre¬ 
tensions. 

The  proposed  great  show  it  was  at  first 
suggested  should  be  held  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  Had  it  so  been  ultimately  decided, 
even  if  the  grandest  of  its  kind  ever  seen, 
we  should  have  heard  nothing  about  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  claiming  to 
conduct  its  management.  But  Sir  James 
Whitehead  holds  that  so  great  an  effoit  as 
is  proposed  should  be  made  in  the  heart  of 
London,  and  at  once,  like  a  vulture  after 
prey,  down  pounces  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  striving  to 
carry  off  or  strangle  the  bantling.  It  will 
not  be  allowed  to  do  anything  of  the  sort, 
and  any  further  pretentions  of  the  kind  put 
forth  will  but  serve  to  damage  the  society 
inestimably  among  fruit  growers  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom. 


he  Chrysanthemum  Season. — The 
recent  white  frosts  in  finally  destroying 
all  tender  flowers  out  of  doors,  reminds  one 
of  one  specially  pleasing  feature  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  season,  and  that  is  found 
in  its  partial,  though  considerable,  bridging 
over  the  gulf  which  winter  formerly  threw 
between  th.e  going  of  the  garden  flowers 
in  autumn,  and  their  coming  in  spring. 
Nay,  even  in  our  greenhouses  very  barren 
indeed  might  be  our  shows  of  flowers,  up 
at  least  to  the  end  of  the  year,  but  for  the 
Chrysanthemums.  We  do  not  all  grow 
them  for  exhibition,  indeed  tens  of 
thousands  grow  Chrysanthemums,  solely 
for  their  beauty,  as  late  autumn  and  winter 
flowers,  getting  from  them  even  though 
lacking  what  exhibitors  regard  as  quality 
immense  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 


Still,  but  for  the  Shows  we  should  never 
have  known  what  Chrysanthemums  really 
are,  or  can  be  made  into.  The  ordinary 
clusters  of  flowers  beautiful  as  they  may  be 
in  their  rough  way,  yet  utterly  fail  to  exhibit 
the  variety  in  its  true  form,  simply  because 
true  form  can  only  be  found  in  perfect  cul¬ 
ture,  and  with  the  aid  of  such  developments 
as  the  art  of  the  cultivator  can  give.  To 
many  who  grow  Chrysanthemums  naturally 
the  flowers  seen  on  exhibition  tables  often 
come  as  a  revelation.  They  are  floral 
developments  imagined  to  be  unattainable. 
We  shall  see  myriads  of  these  wonderful 
flowers  during  the  next  few  weeks,  and  be 
left  to  wonder  where  the  development  of 
the  Chrysanthemum  is  to  end.  The  process 
of  production  goes  on  rapidly,  so  much  so 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  it. 
Growers,  whether  for  show  or  for  ordinary 
decorative  purposes,  find  it  difficult  to  keep 
pace  with  the  advance,  but  happily  the  real 
good  things  are  not  so  plentiful,  and 
because  such  high  standards  have  been  set 
up,  we  may  look  for  higher  development 
of  quality  as  time  rolls  on.  That  will  be  a 
great  gain. 

Thousands  of  seedlings  may  do  admira¬ 
bly  for  ordinary  culture  but  may  not  come 
within  the  higher  circle  of  show  flowers. 
We  shall  do  well  to  keep  that  circle  some¬ 
what  select,  if  very  high  standards  are  to 
be  maintained.  We  hope  the  Shows,  now 
so  near,  will  all  evidence  the  value  of  high 
standards  in  relation  to  exhibition  Chry¬ 
santhemums. 


Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  Show.— We  are  re¬ 
quested  to  state  that  entries  for  this  exhibition  close 
on  the  13th  inst.  They  should  be  addressed  to 
Mr.  Robert  Laird,  17,  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Waterlow  Park,  Highgate. — We  understand  that 
Mr.  R.  Curie,  late  deputy  superintendent  of  the 
Sefton  Park,  Liverpool,  has  been  engaged  by  the 
London  County  Council  as  superintendent  of  their 
new  Park  at  Highgate. 

Mr.  William  Angus,  lately  gardener  at  Hoddam 
Castle,  Ecclefechan,  Dumfriesshire,  has  been  engaged 
as  gardener  to  Sir  William  Crossman,  Cheswick 
House,  Beal,  Northumberland. 

The  Fruiterers’  Company. — We  understand  that  in 
view  of  the  action  that  is  being  taken  with  the  object 
of  holding  an  international  exhibition  of  fruit  next 
year  in  London,  Alderman  Sir  James  Whitehead, 
Bart.,  has  been  nominated  for  re-election  as  the 
Master  of  this  company. 

National  Rose  Society. — We  understand  that  it  has 
been  definitely  fixed  for  this  society  to  hold  its  Pro¬ 
vincial  Exhibition  at  Chester  next  year  (1892)  on 
July  14th.  Mr.  G.  A.  Dickson  is  acting  as  honorary 
secretary,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Edwards  (City  Treasurer) 
is  the  honorary  treasurer  to  the  fund  being  raised 
towards  the  needful  contribution  in  aid  of  the 
National  Rose  Society's  prize  money,  local  prizes, 
and  expenses.  The  amount  already  promised  is 
nearly  /50. 

Proposed  Superintendent  for  the  London  Parks. — 
At  the  meeting  of  the  London  County  Council  on 
Tuesday,  the  debate  was  continued  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Parks  Committee  “  that  the 
Council  do  offer  £700  a  year  as  salary  for  the 
Superintendent  of  Parks  and  Open  Spaces,”  to  which 
Mr.  Hubbard  had  moved  as  an  amendment  "That 
£600  be  substituted  for  £700.'’ — On  a  show  of  hands 
the  amendment  was  defeated  by  44  votes  against  32, 
and  on  a  division  by  56  votes  against  38.  The 
recommendation  was  then  agreed  to. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society. — At  a  meeting 
of  the  general  committee  on  Monday  evening,  Mr. 
E.  C.  Jukes  presiding,  arrangements  were  made  in 
detail  for  conducting  the  annual  exhibition  at  the 
Westminster  Aquarium  next  week.  It  was  also 
unanimously  resolved  that  the  annual  dinner  should 
take  place  at  Anderton’s  Hotel  onTuesday,  December 
1st,  at  6  p.m.  Thirteen  new  members  were  elected. 

Daffodil  Prizes  for  1692. — A  series  of  Silver  and 
Bronze  Medals  were  offered  for  competition  by 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Covent  Garden,  at  the  spring 


meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  this 
year;  but— owing,  we  presume,  to  the  want  of 
greater  publicity — there  were  very  few  competitors. 
We  understand  now  that  the  Messrs.  Barr  have 
arranged  to  give  a  similar  set  of  medals  next  season, 
the  competitions  to  take  place  during  the  months  of 
February  to  May  inclusive. 

Preston  and  Fulwood  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society. 
— At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  members  of  this 
Society,  to  be  held  at  the  Legs  of  Man  Hotel,  Fisher- 
gate,  Preston,  this  (Saturday)  evening,  Mr.  W.  P. 
Roberts,  of  The  Gardens,  Cuerden  Hall,  will  read  a 
paper  on  "The  Bouvardia,  and  how  to  grow  it." 
Chair  to  be  taken  at  7.30,  by  the  President,  R.  W. 
Hanbury,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Gishu rstine. — Having  had  some  half  dozen  really 
dry  days  -we  had  almost  forgotten  the  discomforts  of 
the  drenching  month  of  October,  and  would  have 
been  glad  if  we  could  have  been  allowed  to  jog  along 
without  having  to  bestow  another  thought  on  bad 
weather  for  some  time  to  come.  A  seasonable  sample 
of  Gishurstine,  to  hand  from  Price's  Patent  Candle 
Co.,  however,  serves  not  only  to  recall  to  our  mind 
the  subject  of  inevitable  bad  weather,  but  also  to 
remind  us  of  the  comfort  derived  from  keeping  the 
feet  dry.  Well  to  do  this  we  must  have  sound 
boots,  and  dress  them  with  Gishurstine — there  is 
really  nothing  better. 

The  Story  of  a  Coffee  Plant,  as  told  by  Dr. 
Kerr  Cross,  possesses,  says  The  Daily  News,  quite  a 
romantic  interest.  Some  ten  years  ago  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  Kew  Gardens  sent  out  by  way  of  experiment 
a  number  of  slips  of  the  coffee  plant  to  Blantyre,  in 
Central  Africa.  Unfortunately,  one  only  survived 
the  long  journey  ;  but  this,  as  might  be  expected, 
was  a  particularly  healthy  and  hardy  little  shrub- 
It  grew,  bore  seed,  proved  itself  wonderfully 
productive,  and  is  now  the  progenitor  of  a  million  of 
plants  growing  on  one  estate  alone,  besides  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  others  in  that  region.  In  three 
years  the  plants  give  return.  The  quality  is  also  good 
as  shown  by  the  fact  that  Shire  coffee  has  recently 
been  fetching  wholesale  112s.  a  hundredweight  in 
the  London  market.  That  little  cutting  from  Kew 
bids  fair,  as  Mr.  Cross  says,  to  have  a  mighty 
civilizing  influence  on  this  part  of  Africa,  and  to 
confer  an  inestimable  boon  on  its  people. 

The  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — At  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Committee  after  the  recess,  held  on  the  30th 
ult.,  Mr.  John  Laing  presiding,  the  Honorary  Secre¬ 
tary  announced  the  receipt  of  two  donations  of  £j 
each ;  £2  2s.  from  the  Bristol  Chrysanthemum 
Society ;  £5  7s.  6d.  collected  by  Mr.  Wadds,  The 
Gardens,  Birdsall,  York;  and  /n  7s.  2d.  collected 
in  various  money  boxes.  Mr.  Barron  also  announced 
that  the  total  net  proceeds  of  the  late  general  col¬ 
lection  was  £250  2s.  id.  It  was  also  announced 
that  a  District  Committee  had  been  formed  in  Man¬ 
chester,  consisting  of  Mr.  Bruce  Findlay,  Mr.  Tait 
(Dickson,  Brown  &  Tait),  Mr.  Robinson  (Dickson 
&  Robinson),  Mr.  E.  Griffith  Hughes,  Mr.  Plant, 
Mr.  Elkin,  and  Mr.  Upjohn,  Worsley  Hall; 
the  last  named  undertaking  the  duties  of 
secretary.  Mr.  Upjohn,  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  power  given  to  him  to  delegate  any  other  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  committee  to  attend  the  meetings  in 
London.  It  was  unanimously  resolved  to  invite 
Alderman  Sir  James  Whitehead,  Bart.,  to  preside  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Annual  Dinner,  in  February  next. 

Manchester  Horticultural  Improvement  Association. 
— The  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held 
on  Monday  evening,  at  the  Atlantic  Restaurant,  and 
after  the  usual  official  business  had  been  got  through, 
the  members  and  a  few  friends  dined  together,  Mr. 
Bruce  Findlay  presiding  and  Mr.  Griffiths  Hughes 
occupying  the  vice-chair.  Several  good  practical 
speeches  were  made  on  various  horticultural  topics, 
and  a  very' pleasant  evening  was  spent.  The  following 
is  the  programme  for  the  ensuing  season  : — Nov.  12th, 
Dr.  Hick,  B.A.,  "  The  Making  of  Flowers."  Nov. 
26th,  Mr.  Lunt,  "  What  is  a  Fruit  ?  ”  Dec.  10th,  Mr. 
Bruce  Findlay',  Fruits  of  the  Fruit  Congress."  Jan. 
7th,  Mr.  Birkenhead,  “  Observations  on  the  Manner 
of  Growth  and  Classification  of  Ferns.”  Jan  21st, 
Mr.  Paul,  Botanical  Gardens,  "  Officinal  and 
Medicinal  Plants.”  Feb.  4th,  Mr.  Hough,  "Early 
Forced  Flowers."  Feb.  iSth,  Mr.  A.  Stansfieldi 
"  Geographical  Botany'.’’ 
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BERRIED  PLANTS. 

At  some  of  our  autumn  shows  prizes  are  offered  for 
these  winter  decorative  plants,  and  very  pleasing 
variations  in  the  too  common  form  of  table  and  other 
plants  result.  Of  course  the  Solanums  figure  most 
strongly  and  invariably  are  the  best  berried,  espe¬ 
cially  that  as  of  plants  of  this  description,  suitable  for 
pot  culture,  we  have  so  few.  If  we  could  induce 
the  ordinary  free  berrying  varieties  of  the  Pyracantha 
to  berry  as  small  pot  plants,  they  would  be  very 
effective  especially  if  trained  in  the  form  of  stan¬ 
dards,  with  rather  drooping  heads.  Rosa  Rugosa  is 
in  the  bush  form  a  very  beautiful  berried  plant, 
although,  as  is  the  case  with  Capsicums,  the  fruits 
are  hardly  to  be  classed  as  berries. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  Capsicum,  which  assumes 
naturally  such  a  pleasing  standard  or  umbrella  form, 
makes  exceedingly  pretty  plants,  the  rich  yellow 
fruits  when  ripe  hanging  down  in  great  profusion. 
Charming  as  these  are,  however,  they  will  not  endure 
through  the  winter,  as  Solanums,  the  which  are  at 
once  harder- wooded  and  capable  of  resisting  much 
cold,  will  endure.  The  Solanums  seen  at  these 
autumn  exhibitions  are  too  much  of  one  type.  The 
schedule  usually  asks  for  six  berried  plants  in  pots, 
without  in  any  way  indi¬ 
cating  variety  or  anything 
else.  It  is  therefore  very 
common  to  see  all '  the  six 
plants  bush  Solanums  of 
the  same  form  andvariety, 
and  in  that  respect  far 
from  being  so  attractive 
as  is  desirable.  A  couple 
of  Solanums,  a  couple  of 
standard  Capsicums,  and 
a  couple  of  the  Coral  Red 
Chilis  make  a  very  pretty 
selection. 

It  -is  hardly  fair  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  class  of  this 
sort  that  exhibitors  should 
be  allowed  to  set  up  just 
the  easiest  grown  varie¬ 
ties, and  especially  of  Sola¬ 
nums  only.  Of  course,  so 
long  as  judges  go  for  the 
best  berried  only,  irre¬ 
spective  of  variety.there  is 
little  chance  that  exhibi¬ 
tors  will  vary  their  exhi¬ 
bits.  If,  however,  those 
who  arrange scheduleswill 
insist  upon  greater  variety 
being  introduced  into  the 
class,  the  gain  will  be  con¬ 
siderable.  I  have  often 
wished  to  see  a  class  for 
six  Celosias  at  these  late 
shows,  for  they  are  often 
seen  in  beautiful  form  so 
late  as  Christmas  if  kept  in  gentlewarmth.  Naturally  the 
shows  are  chiefly  for  Chrysanthemums,  but  all  other 
late' decorative  plants  should  be  encouraged. — A.  D. 


LEICESTER  FRITH, 

The  seat  of  Thomas  Swift  Taylor,  Esq.,  stands  on 
elevated  ground  about  three  miles  distant  from  the 
centre  of  the  town  of  Leicester.  The  gardens 
attached  are  varied  and  extensive,  and,  under  the 
able  management  of  Mr.  H.  Woolley,  can  now  very 
favourably  compete  with  any  in  the  Midlands,  and 
at  all  times  will  well  repay  a  visit  from  any  ho'rti- 
cuituralist.  At  the  present  time,  when  the  subject 
of  hardy  fruit  culture  is  absorbing  so  much  attention 
in  our  islands,  and  having  for  several  years  had 
many  opportunities  of  visiting  the  Frith  Gardens, 
and  observing  the  magnificent  crops — of  Pears 
especially — grown  there,  I  venture  to  submit  to  you 
a  list  of  such,  with  a  few  remarks  as  to  position,  &c. 

The  situation  is  a  cold  one,  and  the  natural  sub¬ 
soil  an  impervious  clay,  which  has  been  very  much 
modified  by  incorporating  burnt  ballast  which  seems 
to  encourage  fibrous  roots.  In  pruning  the  strong 
shoots  are  left  at  full  length  and  thinly  disposed. 
This  induces  a  more  tardy  circulation  of  sap,  and 
the  result  is  the  formation  of  fruit  spurs.  Root 
pruning  is  carefully  attended  to,  and  also  surface 
dressing.  The  following  is  a  list  of  Pears  grown, 
which  are  treated  as  Pyramids,  Bush  and  Cordons  ; — 


Cordons. — Rivers’  Seedlings,  Dr.  Hogg-,  Beacon, 
and  Princess,  a  handsome  Pear,  a  seedling  from  the 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey;  Clapp's  Favourite,  Madame 
Treyve,  Conseilier  de  la  Cour,  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
and  Gregoire  Bourdillon. 

Pyramids. — Doyenne  d’Ete,  Jargonelle,  Williams' 
Bon  Chretien,  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Souvenir  de  Con- 
gres,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie  Louise,  Glou 
Morceau,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Duchesse  d'Angou- 
leme,  Hacon’s  Incomparable,  Beurre  Diel,  Beurre 
Bachelier,  Beurre  d’Aremberg.  Winter  Nelis, 
Josephine  de  Malines,  Bergamotte  d’Esperen,  Easter 
Beurre,  and  Beurre  Ranee. 

Hardy  bush  fruits  do  well,  and  bear  most  abun¬ 
dantly  each  year,  despite  climatic  influences,  which 
is  the  more  remarkable  considering  the  exposed 
position.  .  Mr.  Woolley  confines  himself  to  very  few 
varieties,  viz.,  Gooseberries,  Whitesmith  and  Crown 
Bob  ;  Red  Currants,  Raby  Castle  and  La  Versaillaise ; 
Black  Currant,  Black  Naples  ;  Strawberries,  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  Elton  Pine,  Keans’s  Seedling,  and 
Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury. 

The  fruit  and  plant  houses  are  well  stocked,  and 
are  extensive.  There  is  a  fine  range  of  span-roofed 
vineries,  divided  into  three  sections.  No.  i  house  is 


entirely  filled  with  Black  Hamburghs.  No.  2  con¬ 
tains  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  which  on  the  6th  of 
October  (the  time  of  my  last  visit)  were  bearing  a 
splendid  crop  of  amber-coloured  fruit.  No.  3  is 
planted  with  Lady  Downe's  Seedling,  Black  Alicante, 
Gros  Colmar,  and  Alnwick  Seedling,  and  a  finer  and 
better  coloured  house  of  late  Grapes  I  have  never 
beheld. 

The  orchard  house  (a  lean-to  100  ft.  by  14  ft.)  is 
filled  with  a  splendid  collection  of  Plums,  including 
Green  Gage,  July  Green  Gage,  Reine  Claude  de 
Bavay,  Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  and  Transparent  Gage. 
A  span-roofed  range  of  Peach  houses  for  forcing,  is 
planted  with  the  following  varieties,  which  are  in 
good  bearing  condition  : — Hale's  Early,  Royal 
George,  and  Noblesse  ;  Nectarines,  Early  Rivers’, 
Rivers’  Orange,  Elruge,  and  Lord  Napier. 

The  large  stove,  which  is  also  span-roofed,  is  filled 
with  decorative  and  flowering  plants,  including  a 
magnificent  collection  of  medium-sized  Crotons, 
Dracaenas,  Alocasias,  Anthuriums,  &c.,  and  the  roof 
is  covered  with  Alamandas,  Stephanotis,  Bougan- 
villias,  and  Aristolochia  elegans.  One  of  the  most 
useful  houses  on  the  place  is  devoted  to  Tea  Poses, 
a  lean-to  60  ft.  by  12  ft.,  and  planted  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  Marechal  Niel,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  W.  A. 
Richardson,  Climbing  Niphetos,  a  grand  Rose  for 
indoor  work,  and  a  robust  grower,  Madame  Falcot, 
Catherine  Mermot,  Devoniensis,  and  Reve  d'Or. 

The  larger  conservatory,  which  is  entered  from  the 


mansion,  is  120  ft.  by  30  ft.,  the  roof  being  covered 
with  Tacsonias,  Van  Volxemii,  and  Exoniensis ; 
some  splendid  specimens  of  Palms,  standard  plants  of 
Cassia  corymbosa,  the  latter  bearing  myriads  of 
beautiful  orange-yellow  flowers ;  a  grand  display  of 
early  flowering  Chrysanthemums,  including  Madame 
Desgranges,  G.  Wermig,  White  George  Wermig, 
Mrs.  Hawkins,  L'lsle  desPlaisers,  Roi  des  Precoces, 
&c. ;  Lobelia  Cardinalis  (var.  Victoria),  a  most  useful 
plant  for  decorative  work.  The  walls  at  the  extreme 
end  are  covered  with  virgin  cork,  and  planted  with 
Maidenhair  Fern  and  Lycopodiums,  thus  giving  a 
pleasing  effect  to  the  whole. 

1  he  flower  garden  and  pleasure  grounds  are  in 
excellent  keeping,  and  reflect  the  greatest  credit  on 
the  estimable  gardener,  Mr.  H.  Woolley.— J.  B. 
- - 

A  NEW  BLACK  STRAW¬ 

BERRY. 

Under  the  name  of  Souvenir  de  Madame  Struelens, 
M.  Ed.  Pynaert-Van  Geert  is  sending  out  a  new 
Strawberry  which  is  remarkable  for  its  intensely 
black  colour.  It  is  described  as  without  doubt  the 
darkest  of  all  the  Strawberries,  including  Negress 
of  Soupert  and  Notting,  which  was  rejected  from  cul¬ 
tivation  twenty  years  ago. 
on  account  of  its  poor  qua¬ 
lity,  also  Negress  of  Tirle- 
mont,  which  is  equally  a 
reddish  black,  superior  in 
quality  but  tender,  as  the 
greater  part  of  it  disap¬ 
peared  from  Continental 
gardens  during  the  severe 
weather  of  last  winter. 

The  fiuitsof  Souvenir 
de  Madame  Struelens  are 
ordinarily  large,  but  some¬ 
times  very  large,  of  re¬ 
gular  form,  generally 
roundly  conical,  the 
largest  ones  being  trian¬ 
gular,  flattened,  or  like 
a  cockscomb.  The  colour 
is  very  dark,  and  in  this 
respect  quite  different 
from  that  of  any  other 
known  Strawberry.  The 
carpels  (generally  termed 
seeds)  are  numerous,  pro¬ 
minent,  and  yellow.  The 
flesh  is  copious,  rose  in 
the  centre,  and  deeply 
coloured  towards  the  cir¬ 
cumference,  possessing  a 
juice  comparable  to  that 
of  a  Mulberry,  the  flavour 
of  which  it  also  recalls  to 
some  extent,  very  melting, 
buttery,  extremely  sugary, 
and  perfumed. 

The  plant  is  very  vigorous,  and  extremely  fertile. 
By  its  vigour,  fertility,  and  hardiness  it  is  claimed  to 
be  worthy  of  cultivation  in  all  collections,  and  to 
rank  among  the  best  dessert  Strawberries.  Amongst 
the  most  beautiful  of  them  it  will  show  by  its  dark  co¬ 
lour,  which  one  is  not  accustomed  to  see  in  the  genus. 
At  the  same  time  it  will  add  to  the  perfume  which  it 
gives  off  from  its  fruits,  an  odour  which  it  possesses 
almost  to  the  degree  of  the  Hautboy  Strawberry, 
which  ought,  without  doubt,  to  constitute  a  part  of 
its  recommendations.  We  are  indebted  to  M.  Ed. 
Pynasrt-Van  Geert,  for  an  opportunity  of  figur¬ 
ing  it. 

- - - - - 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SWANLEY. 

Succeeding  years  show  fresh  developments  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  those  who  cater  for  the  public 
love  of  Chrysanthemums.  A  large,  roomy,  and  well 
lighted  house  has  just  been  built  by  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  to  accommodate  a 
collection  of  Chrysanthemums  grown  solely  for 
decorative  and  cut  flower  purposes,  as  distinguished 
from  those  grown  for  exhibition.  The  two  objects 
must  be  kept  in  view  unless  the  cultivator  goes  in 
for  one  or  the  other. 

The  flowers  that  are  grown  to  exhibition  size  are 
accommodated  as  usual  in  the  long  and  narrow  span- 
roofed  houses  with  which  every  one  who  has  visited 
Swanley  is  well  acquainted.  One  of  these  houses 
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contains  over  150  plants  of  Louis  Bcehmer  which 
were  three  parts  expanded  w-hen  we  saw  them  last 
week,  and  certainly  presented  a  fine  appearance. 
The  plant  is  dwarf  and  vigorous  with  foliage  of  great 
substance,  more  or  less  bronzed  on  both  surfaces, 
and  evidently  a  variety  that  can  be  grown  by  any¬ 
body.  This  is  saying  a  great  deal  for  the  constitution 
of  the  plant  when  we  compare  it  with  Mrs.  Alpheus 
Hardy.  The  florets  of  Louis  Boehmer  are  pink, 
varying  almost  to  w'hite  in  some  blooms,  distinctly 
bristly  on  the  back  and  the  incurved  and  unexpanded 
tips  are  yellow'.  Close  by  were  some  plants  of 
Viviana  Morel,  a  reflexed  Japanese  variety  having 
huge,  compact  heads  of  silvery  lilac-pink  flowers. 
The  blooms  are  neater  than  those  of  Etoile  deLyon, 
which  still  however  holds  its  own  for  size. 

Amongst  standard  kinds  E.  Molyneux  and  Ava¬ 
lanche  show  that  they  are  capable  of  producing  four 
blooms  of  large  size  on  one  plant.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Sarah  Owen,  which  varies  so  much  with 
yellow  or  partly  yellow  blooms.  W.  H.  Lincoln  is 
a  dwarf  variety  with  large  golden  yellow  heads  and 
broad  golden  yellow  florets.  When  fuily  developed 
the  fimbriated  w'hite  heads  of  Album  Fimbriatum 
appear  quite  globular,  and  Mr.  A.  Tricker 
is  similar  in  form  but  of  a  silvery,  soft  pink 
colour.  The  vigorous  and  easily  grown  Stan- 
stead  White  is  a  favourite  with  most  growers. 
W.  B.  Smith  is  very  dwarf,  and  light  chestnut  tinted 
with  gold,  and,  as  well  as  Puritan,  is  an  incurved 
Japanese  kind.  The  latter  keeps  up  its  character  for 
large  pink  blooms  with  very  broad  florets.  What 
may  be  the  ultimate  character  of  Florence  Davis 
cannot  yet  be  determined,  but  if  the  centre  opens 
properly  it  will  be  a  good  pure  white  Japanese  sort. 
Madame  Mezard  is  somewhat  similar  in  form  to 
Madame  J.  Laing,  but  the  florets  are  white.  The 
darkest  of  the  E.  Molyneux  and  Mrs.  C.  Wheeler 
type  is  a  variety  named  Murillo,  with  rich  maroon- 
crimson  florets  tipped  with  gold.  It  is  by  no  means 
full  in  the  centre,  but  if  it  could  be  grown  as  a  single 
with  two  or  three  rows  of  florets  it  could  hardly  fail 
to  become  popular  on  account  of  its  rich  colour. 

A  defect  in  Eynsford  White  for  exhibition  purposes 
is  the  small  size  it  sometimes  attains,  but  here  the 
heads  present  a  semi-globular  mass  of  large  size  and 
pure  white,  somewhat  resembling  Avalanche,  but  with 
broader  florets.  Quite  another  thing  is  Madame 
Mary  Hoste,  having  broad  heads  and  broad,  white 
florets  more  or  less  tinted  with  pale  lilac,  especially 
at  the  edges.  Few  varieties  present  the  rich,  dark 
magenta  colour  of  Alberie  Lunden,  and  it  has  several 
times  shown  its  value  on  the  exhibition  table. 

Incurved  varieties  are  not  extensively  grown  at 
Swanley,  but  we  noted  a  few',  including  Robert  Can¬ 
ned,  the  florets  of  which  are  crimson  on  the  upper 
surface,  and  bronzy-chestnut  on  the  under  surface, 
tinted  with  gold.  The  heads  attain  good  exhibition 
size.  Amongst  reflexed  varieties  Dr.  Sharpe  takes  a 
high  rank,  and  the  dark  chestnut  sport  from  it  re¬ 
cently  certificated  under  the  name  of  R.  Smith,  will 
probably  be  as  great  a  favourite  with  growers. 
Amongst  Pompons  we  noted  a  very  beautiful  dark 
magenta-purple  variety  shaded  with  crimson  in  the 
centre,  at  least  in  the  early  stages.  The  blooms  are 
of  good  average  size  and  freely  produced. 

White  Flowers  of  Chrysanthemums. 

In  January  last  Le  Jardin  called  attention  to  a 
method  of  procedure  followed  by  the  florists  in 
some  parts  of  France,  to  have  white  flowers  of 
Chrysanthemums  by  a  given  date.  Gardeners  in 
this  country  would  do  well  to  try  the  method  for 
themselves,  and  to  take  measures  to  protect  the 
Chrysanthemums  they  may  still  have  growing  in  the 
open  air  before  the  advent  of  frost  injures  them.  By 
placing  them  in  pits  where  hard  frost  is  just  kept 
out,  the  opening  of  the  flowers  will  be  retarded  till 
within  a  few  days  of  the  time  they  are  required. 
Then  the  shoots  showing  buds  of  good  size  should 
be  cut  and  put  in  bottles  of  water,  and  hung  on  the 
walls  of  a  close  house  furnished  with  ample  means 
of  heating  and  of  evaporating  w'ater  so  as  to  saturate 
the  atmosphere  with  vapour.  The  temperature 
should  range  from  550  to  65°  to  produce  this  effect  ; 
and  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  days  the  buds  will  be 
completely  expanded.  Light  should  be  entirely  ex¬ 
cluded  so  as  to  ensure  the -purity  of  the  flow’ers. 
The  durability  of  Chrysanthemums  even  in  a  cut 
state  is  well  known,  and  even  after  such  unnatural 
treatment  they  are  stated  to  last  in  good  condition 
for  a  whole  week. 


The  Temple  Gardens. 

A  new  house  has  been  built  here  since  last  year 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  Chrysanthemums,  and 
it  takes  the  curved  and  angled  outline  of  a  dwelling 
house  against  which  it  abuts.  The  display  is  hardly 
equal  to  those  to  be  seen  in  any  of  the  parks, 
and  the  blooms  are  smaller.  Stanstead  Suprise,  M rs. 
J.  Wright,  and  F.  Marrouch  are  very  tall,  and  occupy 
the  back  line.  Other  representative  sorts  are  Etoile 
de  Lyon,  Gloriosum,  Red  Dragon,  James  Salter, 
Condor,  Sarah  Owen,  Phcebus,  Florence  Piercy,  La 
Triomphante,  Middle  Temple,  and  Ada  Spaulding, 
the  lilac-purple  incurved  Japanese  variety.  Incurved 
sorts  are  represented  by  Empress  of  India,  Lord 
Alcester,  Golden  Empress,  and  Prince  of  Wales. 
Cloth  of  Gold  and  Dr.  Sharp  are  still  good  reflexed 
varieties. 

 ♦  

A  LESSON  FROM  NATURE. 

On  the  lawn  in  the  garden  of  R.  P.  Gill,  Esq., 
Ashton-on-Mersey,  near  Manchester,  stands  a  huge 
Chestnut  tree,  whose  branches,  like  the  one  alluded 
to  by  Longfellow  in  his  poem  entitled  “The  Village 
Blacksmith,’’  spreads  its  branches  in  all  directions 
until  they  touch  the  ground — consequently  no  grass 
will  grow  under  its  dense  shade,  thus  rendering  the 
space  beneath  bare  and  unsightly  for  several  months 
in  the  year.  But  Mr.  Gill’s  excellent  gardener,  Mr. 
W.  Plant,  taking  a  lesson  from  Nature,  has  succeeded 
in  rendering  the  spot  quite  an  attractive  one  from 
the  end  of  January  until  the  tree  becomes  clothed 
with  its  bold  foliage.  He  has  accomplished  this  by 
planting  bulbs,  such  as  a  large  quantity  of  Snow¬ 
drops,  which  bloom  first,  followed  by  Crocuses.  I 
may  state  that  Mr.  Plant  blooms  every  year  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Crocuses  in  pots,  and,  when  they  have  gone 
out  of  flower,  they  are  planted  out  under  the  tree  ; 
and  so  there  is  gradually  accumulating  quite  a  plan¬ 
tation  of  varied  coloured  Crocuses. 

Following  the  Crocus  comes  Scilla  sibirica,  of 
which  about  2,000  bulbs  were  planted  a  year  ago, 
with  a  large  bulk  of  the  common  Daffodil,  Narcissus 
Telemonius  plenus.  The  latter  did  not  bloom  so 
well  as  might  have  been  expected,  which  I  attribute 
to  the  fact  that  clumps  of  Daffodils  require  to  be 
pulled  to  pieces  at  certain  times  and  re-planted, 
say  about  once  in  three  or  four  years.  It  would  be 
possible  to  carry  on  the  flowering  period  even  longer 
by  planting  the  blue  and  white  varieties  of  the  Blue¬ 
bell,  the  white  and  blue  forms  of  Scilla  trifolia,  and 
Muscari  botryoides,  blue  and  white.  None  of  the 
bulbs-  employed  are  expensive.  They  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  a  cheap  rate  in  quantities,  and  their 
employment  in  this  manner  shows  how  many  barren 
spots,  wanting  in  picturesqueness,  can  be  brightened 
and  made  pleasant  through  their  employment. — 
James  Percival,  Smithy  Bridge,  Rochdale. 

[The  winter  Aconite  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  among 
the  spring  flowering  plants  mentioned  by  our  corres¬ 
pondent.  We  saw  some  years  ago  in  the  park  of 
Castle  Ashby  near  Northampton,  the  seat  of  the 
Marquis  of  Northampton,  a  huge  spreading  Chest¬ 
nut  tree,  and  the  ground  beneath  extending  a 
considerable  distance  literally  swarmed  with  the 
winter  Aconite,  and  when  in  bloom  the  effect  was  one 
of  a  remarkably  striking  character.  It  is  astonishing 
the  way  the  Aconite  will  extend  itself  under  ground, 
spreading  with  remarkable  rapidity.  Our  corres¬ 
pondent  adds  as  a  footnote  that  the  planting  of 
Crocuses  and  Snowdrops  on  lawns  does  not  seem 
to  answer,  as  they  invariably  fail  to  flower  well  after 
the  first  time  or  two  of  blooming :  the  scythe  or 
mowing  machine  cuts  away  the  foliage,  with  the 
result  the  bulbs  gradually  dwindle  and  die. — Ed.] 


Caladium  sagittatum. — The  leading  aspect  of  the 
leaves  of  this  Caladium  is  their  relative  length  and 
narrowness.  The  apex  of  the  leaf  is  drawn  out  to  a 
long,  narrow  point,  and  the  two  basal  lobes,  giving 
the  leaf  its  sagittate  or  arrow-shaped  outline,  are 
similarly  elongated  and  pointed.  Along  the  centre 
of  the  main  body  of  the  leaf  as  well  as  the  basal 
lobes  runs  a  broad  band  of  a  beautiful  red,  running 
out  into  tongues  or  flames  into  the  dark  green  hue 
pervading  the  rest  of  the  leaf.  The  petioles  are 
slender  and  spotted  with  brown.  The  species  is  a 
native  of  Para  and  other  provinces  of  Brazil, 
watered  by  the  majestic  tributaries  of  the  Amazon, 
from  whence  it  was  introduced  last  year  by  the 
Messrs.  Linden,  of  the  L’ Horticulture  Internationale, 
Brussels.  There  is  a  well  executed  figure  of  it  in 
L' Illustration  Horticole,  PI.  13S. 


THE  MANCHESTER 

FRUIT  CONFERENCE. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  late  conference,  held  in  the 
Town  Hall,  Manchester,  after  the  opening  address 
given  by  Lord  Derby,  a  summary  of  which  we  gave 
in  our  last  number,  Mr.  E.  J.  Baillie.of  Chester, read 
a  paper  on 

The  Fruit  Growing  Movement  : — Present  Day 
Features  and  Prospects. 

Mr.  Baillie  said  there  was  an  increased  and  increas¬ 
ing  area  devoted  to  fruit  cultivation ;  the  yield  of 
home-grown  fruit  was  increasing,  and  the  importation 
of  fruit  was  in  no  way  diminished  ;  the  quantity  of 
fruit  consumed  was  increasing,  but  there  was  room 
for  enormous  development  here,  and  much  more 
fruit  ought  to  be  consumed  as  food.  Of  the  fruit 
grown  much  had  to  be  sold  at  the  barest  profit  to 
the  producer,  and  much  of  it  was  not  sold  at  all. 
The  consumer  had  to  take  at  a  high  price  what  he 
could  get  in  the  shape  of  fruit  ;  there  were  market 
complications,  difficulties  in  obtaining  deliver}',  and 
no  recognised  agency  for  the  removal  of  obstacles 
and  anomalies,  and  the  bringing  of  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer  into  nearer  relationship.  Although  there  had 
been  a  large  increase  in  the  quantity  of  fruit  grown 
in  England,  we  still  paid  millions  of  pounds  to  the 
foreigner  for  produce  that  might  well  be  grown  at 
home.  Foreign  fruit  was  grown,  harvested,  packed, 
and  presented  to  the  consumer  in  such  perfection  as 
to  leave  little  or  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  this  was 
the  great  secret  of  the  ready  disposal  of  such  fruit. 
He  complained  that  there  was  no'Government  aid  in 
the  direction  of  fruit  growing,  though  other  indus¬ 
tries,  and  notably  the  fishing  industry,  had  such  aid. 
Neither  was  there  an}' Government  supervision.  If 
they  were  anxious  to  provide  a  remedy,  important 
market  centres  ought  to  be  provided  in  the  provinces 
where  fruit  could  be  sold  without  the  intervention  of 
the  middleman.  Then  it  ought  to  be  made  possible 
to  sell  all  fruit  by  sample  and  brand.  This,  of 
course,  would  mean  a  reduction  of  the  number  of 
varieties,  and,  indeed,  there  was  no  reason  why  there 
should  be  so  many  qualities  as  there  were.  He 
urged  that  fruit  ought  to  be  more  used  as  food  than 
it  now  was,  and  especially  in  the  poor  districts  ;  and 
he  expressed  the  hope  that  philanthropic  societies 
would  take  the  matter  up.  He  indicated  means  by 
which  fruit  could  be  preserved,  and  suggested 
measures  that  ought  to  be  taken  to  spread  knowdedga 
of  fruit  culture. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  that  followed,  Mr. 
Findlay  said  for  several  years  past  he  had  made 
detailed  examinations  of  orchards,  not  only  in  his 
own  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  in  other  more 
favoured  localities,  and  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  more  than  half  the  trees  ought  to  be  grubbed  up 
and  burnt.  They  were  cumberers  of  the  ground,  and 
it  was  of  no  use  talking  about  digging  about  them 
and  manuring  them,  because  it  would  be  labour 
thrown  away.  The  causes  of  this  state  of  things 
were  various.  One  W'as  improper  planting,  and  the 
popular  idea  was  that  anybody  could  plant  a  tree — 
that  one  had  only  to  dig  a  hole  and  stick  the  tree  in. 
Another  cause  was  that  unsuitable  varieties  were 
planted.  Many  kinds  that  would  grow  in  Essex  and 
other  districts  would  not  grow'  in  Lancashire.  Still 
another  cause  of  failure  was  the  old  age  of  the  trees. 
The  great  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  distribution 
of  fruit  was  the  high  railway  tariff. 

The  Raising,  Budding,  Grafting,  and  Pruning 
of  Apple  Trees  for  Orchard  and  Estate 
Planting. 

On  the  subjects  enumerated  in  the  above  heading 
Mr.  William  Crump,  Madresfield  Court  Gardens, 
Great  Malvern,  said  the  business  of  raising  fruit 
trees  was  generally  understood  as  belonging  to  the 
trade  of  nurserymen — men  who  grew'  trees  for  public 
sale  ;  but  there  were  a  few  home  nurseries  estab¬ 
lished  on  large  estates  where  trees  were  specially 
grown  for  estate  purposes  only,  and  annually  dis¬ 
tributed  gratuitously  to  the  farm  and  cottage  tenantry. 
Experiments  had  been  made  at  Madresfield  during 
the  last  ten  years.  These  were  intended  to  be  more 
educational  than  economical  in  character,  and  it  was 
desired  to  establish  a  fairly  complete  collection  of 
Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  in  order  to  demonstrate 
the  kinds  best  suited  to  the  locality  as  well  as  to 
teach  an  object  lesson  to  tenants  and  others  con¬ 
cerned,  to  show  the  best  method  of  cultivation, 
pruning,  &c.,  and  to  encourage  the  home  industry  of 
fruit  growing,  and  to  further  improve  the  property. 
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He  proceeded  to  describe  in  detail  the  work  carried 
on  at  Madresfield.  The  kinds  of  trees  they  generally 
tried  to  raise  were  those  with  fairly  vigorous  shoots, 
sleek  bark  on  stems,  foundation  branches  thinly  and 
evenly  radiating  outwards,  furnished  with  fruit  spurs 
from  base  to  summit,  and  last,  but  not  least,  an 
abundance  of  fibrous  roots  that  had  been  obtained 
without  a  severe  mutilation  of  original  tap  roots  of 
the  stock,  and  which,  when  evenly  spread  out  hori¬ 
zontally,  would  retain  the  tree  self-supporting  in  a 
perpendicular  position.  For  general  purposes  they 
preferred  the  free  Crab  seedlings  sown  thinly,  and 
raised  from  well-ripened  pippins  of  some  high-co¬ 
loured  fruit,  such  as  best  cider  was  manufactured 
from.  A  good  method  of  raising  stocks  was  by  root 
cuttings — that  was,  pieces  of  Crab  stock  roots  half- 
an-inch  or  so  in  diameter,  and  cut  into  pieces  three 
or  four  inches  in  length,  planted  shallow  in  firm  soil 
and  transplanted  in  the  same  way.  He  considered 
August  the  best  month  for  budding.  His  object  had 
been  to  improve  the  flavour,  size,  colour,  habit,  good 
bearing,  and  long  keeping  qualities  of  the  Apple  ; 
and  the  experiments  of  which  he  had  spoken  were  in 
no  way  hostile  to  the  general  nurseryman,  who  so 
worthily  catered  for  the  public  wants. 

Orchard  House  Culture. 

This  was  the  title  of  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  T.  F. 
Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  in  which  he  gave  the 
result  of  a  series  of  experiments  in  cultivating 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Pears,  Apples,  and  other  fruits 
under  glass.  He  did  not  pretend  to  say  that  the 
method  was  less  expensive  than  the  old  fashion  of 
growing  such  fruits,  but  he  claimed*  that  the  extra 
expense  was  compensated  for  by  the  increased  yield 
of  the  trees,  and  the  added  comfort  of  a  dry 
atmosphere  throughout  winter  and  spring.  Grown 
under  glass  Pear  trees  amply  repaid  their  cultivation 
in  such  form,  and  the  crop  was  rendered  a  certainty. 
Grafted  on  to  the  Quince  stock  the  trees  became  very 
fruitful  and  easy  to  cultivate.  On  the  other  hand 
Apples  grown  under  glass  attained  a  flavour  rarely 
equalled  out  of  doors.  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  when 
kept  entirely  under  glass,  became  full  of  juice,  and 
possessed  the  fleshy  texture  of  the  Pineapple. 

On  the  second  day  after  Sir  James  Whitehead, 
Bart.,  had  delivered  his  opening  address,  Mr.  Luck- 
hurst,  of  Romford,  called  attention  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of 

Early  Planting  and  Shelter  in  Fruit  Culture. 
Mr.  Luckhurst  said  that  the  importance  of  early 
planting  could  not  be  over-estimated,  while  the 
importance  of  shelter  was  so  self-evident  that  one 
would  suppose  it  would  have  at  least  equal  care 
with  the  planting  of  the  trees.  The  due  provision  of 
shelter  was  a  very  simple  matter.  With  the  planting 
of  an  orchard  there  should  be  shelter  belts  made  by 
the  planting  of  trees,  such  as  the  Lombardy  Poplar, 
which  by  its  erect  habit  and  the  rapidity  of  its 
growth  was  well  adapted  for  that  purpose.  A  double 
row  of  it,  or  rather  two  rows  so  planted  that  each 
tree  formed  a  triangle  with  the  two  nearest  to  it  in 
the  other  row,  made  a  tolerably  efficient  barrier, 
calculated  to  break  the  force  of  high  winds  sufficiently 
to  prevent  damage  to  the  fruit.  But  when  space 
could  be  had  a  belt  of  three  or  four  rows  of  Austrian 
Pines  outside  the  Poplars  was  most  desirable  for 
sheltering  the  orchard  from  the  cold  cutting  winds  of 
spring.  Conjointly  with  the  provision  of  shelter 
belts,  attention  should  be  given  to  the  selection  of 
fruit  trees  easy  to  shelter.  The  best  of  all  forms  for 
general  purposes  in  fruit  farming  was  undoubtedly 
the  half-standard,  with  its  stem  of  about  four  feet  in 
height.  The  branches  were  elevated  just  sufficiently 
to  render  them  most  accessible  for  all  purposes  of 
cultivation,  they  were  open  to  the  full  action  of  light 
and  air,  and  the  fruit  was  easily  thinned,  easily 
gathered,  and  easily  sheltered  from  high  winds. 

The  Condition,  Preparation,  and  After-treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Soil  for  Fruit  Culture, 
was  the  subject  of  the  next  paper,  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Cheal,  of  Crawley.  He  said  the  treatment  of  fruit 
trees  might  be  divided  into  two  parts — the  one  above 
ground  and  the  other  below  it.  Important  as  was 
the  subject  of  selecting  the  right  varieties  to  plant, 
and  the  pruning  and  general  treatment  of  the  tree 
above  ground,  the  first  subject  to  claim  attention 
should  be  the  condition  and  treatment  of  the  soil. 
The  soil  being  the  principal  medium  through  which 
the  building  up  of  the  tree  and  the  formation  of  fruit 
took  place,  it  should  receive  careful  study  as  to  its 
suitability  for  the  purpose,  and  it  should  be  borne  in 


mind  that  it  served,  not  only  as  a  basis  upon  which 
the  tree  fixed  itself  and  maintained  its  position,  but 
it  was  the  medium  through  which  it  drew  its  food 
supply,  as  well  as  that  wherein  many  of  the  chemical 
changes  took  place  in  the  preparation  of  the  various 
elements  of  plant  food.  Before  determining  what 
preparation  might  be  required  it  would  be  needful  to 
ascertain  the  present  condition  of  the  soil.  A 
chemical  analysis  was  the  only  means  of  ascertaining 
this  accurately,  so  that  where  deficiencies  existed 
they  might  be  supplied  artificially  and  the  line  of 
culture  determined  upon.  The  first  point  in  culture 
to  note  was  that  of  drainage,  and  secondly  deep 
cultivation.  The  latter  was  utterly  useless  unless  the 
drainage  was  good.  It  was  impossible  to  secure 
healthy  growth  of  fruit  trees. in  land  that  was  close 
and  water-logged.  If  the  soil  and  subsoil  were  so 
close  that  water  did  not  readily  escape,  let  the  first 
operation  be  to  thoroughly  drain  the  land.  There 
need  be  no  apprehension  of  making  it  too  dry  by 
draining,  it  being  a  fact  that  land  which  was  sodden 
with  water  in  winter  would  in  dry  weather  shrink 
and  crack  and  become  far  more  parched  than  when 
it  was  well  drained  ;  and  again  land  that  was  properly 
drained,  and  through  which  water  readily  percolated, 
always  retained  a  higher  temperature,  the  warmth 
of  the  sun  being  absorbed  and  retained  by  a  porous 
soil,  but  largely  thrown  off  in  evaporation  by  a 
close  and  wet  one.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
land  be  a  rich  light  sand,  and  of  a  porous 
and  dry  nature,  it  would  not  require  draining, 
but  might  be  greatly  improved  by  the  addition  of  a 
small  quantity,  of  clay  or  chalk.  As  to  the  condition 
of  land  best  suited  for  planting,  probably  that 
from  which  a  root  crop  had  been  taken,  after 
having  been  well  manured  for  the  roots,  might 
be  the  best  of  all.  But  if  the  planting  was  to  follow 
a  corn  crop,  it  would  be  naturally  more  exhausted, 
and  would  require  the  application  of  more  manure 
at  the  time  of  planting. 

Fruit  Growing  for  Profit. 

On  this  subject,  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright,  Glewston  Court 
Gardens,  Hereford,  said  that  in  probably  no  calling 
or  profession  were  there  so  many  difficulties  to  con¬ 
tend  with  as  in  that  of  the  fruit  grower's.  Success 
depended  not  alone  on  the  competency  of  the 
grower,-  but  on  a  favourable  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances,  any  one  of  which  being  wanting  might  im¬ 
peril  the  success  of  the  whole.  For  a  full  measure 
of  success  they  required  suitable  varieties  of  fruit 
for  the  district,  a  favourable  climate  and  position, 
good  soil,  well  drained,  intelligent  management,  and 
careful  and  honest  packing.  Over  these  matters  they 
might  have  some  control,  but  there  were  other  ele¬ 
ments  not  under  their  command,  such  as  bad  seasons, 
insect  pests,  heavy  railway  rates,  etc.  Fie  assured 
them  that  there  was  no  royal  road  to  fruit  culture, 
and  first-class  results  could  only  be  obtained  by  first- 
class  surroundings.  As  to  the  choice  of  trees  to 
plant,  he  preferred  to  plant  Apples.  The  crop 
was  not  so  risky  as  either  Pears  or  Plums,  and 
there  was  less  liability  to  damage  on  the  way 
to  the  market.  Plums  must  be  sold,  but  Apples 
in  the  case  of  a  glut  could  be  held  back  a  day 
or  two.  A  pamphlet  had  been  issued  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  which  embodied  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  forty  able  authorities  on  all  points 
of  fruit  growing.  He  would  only  demur  to  two 
of  their  recommendations.  It  recommended 
the  planting  of  the  Blenheim  Orange, 
to  which  he  said  “  Don't.”  Life  was  not 
long  enough  and  it  gave  too  many  sorts.  A  little 
time  would  be  well  spent  in  finding  out  those  which 
suited  the  soil  and  climate,  and  then  let  the  intend¬ 
ing  grower  resist  the  inclination  to  buy  more  than 
half  a  dozen  varieties.  Their  supply  should  come  in 
before  the  American  and  Canadian  shipments  inter¬ 
fered  with  them,  and  after  the  best  of  them  had  gone 
into  consumption  ;  avoiding  also  competition  with 
the  Tasmanian  imports,  some  of  which  were  excellent. 
There  was  less  expense  with  the  early  sorts,  as  they 
went  directly  into  consumption.  Foreigners  had  not 
only  established  a  large  trade  with  this  country,  but 
they  were  straining  every  nerve  to  increase  their 
production.  Still,  in  spite  of  them,  there  was  a  fu¬ 
ture  for  fruit-growing  in  England.  There  was  a  good 
deal  to  be  said,  however,  against  putting  all  their 
eggs  in  one  basket,  because  with  soft  fruits  they  pos¬ 
sessed  a  great  advantage  over  their  continental  rivals, 
as  they  could  not  put  such  goods  on  the  English 
markets  in  a  presentable  condition.  Then  by  grow¬ 
ing  a  variety  of  crops  it  must  indeed  be  a  wretched 
season  if  all  failed. 


©flattings  front  !(;r  IPurlit 
nf  Stance. 

Plant  Growth  by  Night. — Some  lowly  organised 
plants  can  grow  only  at  night,  and  that  after  having 
been  exposed  to  sunlight  during  the  day.  The  work 
of  assimilation  in  such  cases  has  to  be  done  under 
the  influence  of  daylight,  while  the  student  who 
would  like  to  see  any  addition  of  growth  and  cell 
division  must  burn  the  midnight  oil,  in  order  to 
witness  the  accomplishment  of  such  growth.  Plants 
with  which  the  gardener  has  to  deal  do  make  the 
greatest  amount  of  increase  by  night,  by  building  up 
into  tissue  what  material  has  been  elaborated  during 
the  day  ;  but  they  do  also  grow  to  a  certain  extent 
by  day.  Some  authorities  state  that  this  division  of 
labour  is  due  to  the  plants  having  adapted  them¬ 
selves  to  the  alternation  of  day  and  night,  and  that 
during  the  latter  period  they  use  up  the  food  in 
growth,  while  the  process  of  assimilation  has  per¬ 
force  ceased.  There  is  however  a  more  potent  reason 
for  the  two  kinds  of  work  being  performed  at  different 
times.  The  loss  of  water  during  bright  sunlight  is 
so  great  that  the  cells,  of  which  the  plant  is  com¬ 
posed,  are  so  limp  that  they  are  not  in  a  condition 
to  elongate,  or,  in  other  words,  to  grow.  This  loss 
of  moisture  is  checked  by  the  cessation  of  transpira¬ 
tion  in  darkness,  so  that  the  turgid  condition  of  the 
cells  necessary  for  growth  is  restored.  A  familiar 
example  may  be  given  in  the  case  of  the  young 
shoots  of  a  vine.  There  is  a  danger  of  breaking 
them  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  tie  them  down  early 
in  the  morning,  whereas  about  midday,  under  the 
influence  of  sunshine,  they  may  be  bent  down  easily 
without  danger  of  snapping. 

Bouillie  Bondeiaise  and  Sulphosteatite.-The 
first-named  fungicide  is  stated  to  contain  from  30  to 
40  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  copper,  while  the  second 
consists  of  9  to  10  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  copper 
with  90  per  cent,  of  silicate  of  magnesia.  The  latter 
is  applied  to  plants  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  and 
labourers,  enshrouded  with  clouds  of  the  dust  all 
day  while  applying  it,  suffer  no  injury  to  health. 
Now,  if  sulphosteatite  is  as  efficacious  a  fungicide 
as  it  is  stated  to  be,  the  purposes  to  which  it  could 
be  put  in  combating  fungi  of  various  kinds  are 
endless. 

The  Origin  of  English  Cucumbers. — As  long 
ago  as  1651  a  Cucumber  was  described  and  figured 
under  the  name  of  Cucumis  longus  by  Bauhin,  and 
which  equalled  in  size  those  of  the  best  types  at  the 
present  day.  The  modern  race  has,  however,  been 
evolved  during  the  present  century  from  the  short 
and  spiny  kinds  known  as  ridge  Cucumbers.  More 
than  a  century  ago  great  attention  was  given  to  the 
forcing  of  Cucumbers  under  glass  owing  to  the  vari¬ 
able  and  uncertain  nature  of  our  climate.  Varieties 
began  to  be  selected  for  their  size,  absence  of  spines, 
and  fine  appearance,  independently  of  their  hardi¬ 
ness  and  earliness.  The  improvements  must  have 
proceeded  apace  on  those  lines,  for  we  find  that  in 
1820  Patrick  Flanagan,  gardener  to  Sir  Thomas 
Hare,  sent  some  Cucumbers  to  the  London  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  as  recorded  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  the  Transactions  of  that  body.  A  green  one,  fit 
for  use,  measured  17  in.  in  length  and  n|  in.  in 
circumference.  About  nine  years  previous  to  that, 
however,  he  had  grown  one  which  measured  31  in. 
in  length,  and  which  must  have  been  no  mean  ex¬ 
ample  of  horticultural  skill  in  those  days. 

Curious  variation  of  a  Gentian. — When  on  a 
botanical  trip  to  the  Auckland  Islands  Mr.  Thomas 
Kirk,  of  New  Zealand  (as  recorded  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Linncean  Society),  discovered  some  singular  cases 
of  variation  of  the  flowers,  leaves,  and  stems  of  a 
Gentian  allied  to  Gentiana  concinna  occurring  on 
Antipodes  Island.  It  was  abundant,  and  formed 
dense  masses,  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  in  diameter,  of  nearly  pro¬ 
cumbent  barren  stems,  from  which  flowering  shoots 
arose  perpendicularly  to  a  height  of  6  in.  or  12  in. 
The  stems  and  leaves  in  some  cases  were  yellow, 
with  the  flowers  white  ;  in  other  cases  the  white 
flowers  were  streaked  with  red,  while  the  stems  and 
leaves  were  red.  The  plants  had  to  be  examined 
somewhat  closely  before  the  flowers  became  notice¬ 
able.  The  island  in  question  is  of  small  size  and 
merely  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  The  ques¬ 
tions  arise  whether  the  peculiarity  is  constant,  and 
whether  or  not  the  nature  of  the  soil  has  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  variation. 
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PROPOSED  GREAT  FRUIT 

SHOW  IN  LONDON. 

A  meeting  of  horticulturists  was  held  at  the  Cannon 
Street  Hotel,  on  the  30th  ult.,  Alderman  Sir  James 
Whitehead,  Bart.,  presiding,  to  consider  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  holding  a  great  International  Fruit  Show  in 
London,  next  autumn.  Among  those  present  were  Mr. 
H.  R.  Williams  (Fruiterers’  Company) ;  Mr.  James 
Douglas,  Great  Gearies ;  Mr.  G.  Bunyard,  Maid¬ 
stone ;  Mr.  A.  H.  Smee  ;  Mr.  J.  Cheal,  Crawley; 
Mr.  John  Laing,  Forest  Hill;  Dr.  Masters,  F.R.S. ; 
Mr.  F.  Sander,  St.  Albans;  Mr.  Cutbush,  Highgate; 
Mr.  John  Wright,  Mr.  W.  G.  Head,  Mr.  Wythes, 
Mr.  B.  Wynne,  Mr.  Crute,  Mr.  Reynolds,  Mr. 
Herbst,  Mr.  Hudson,  Mr.  A.  Dean,  Mr.  J.  Willard, 
Mr.  R.  Dean,  and  Mr.  Cuthbertson  (Dobbie  &  Co.), 
Rothesay. 

Sir  James  Whitehead  said  hehad  asked  those  pre¬ 
sent  to  meet  him  in  order  that  they  might  discuss  a  very 
important  subject.  There  would  doubtless  have  been 
more  present  that  afternoon  if  it  had  not  been  for  other 
engagements — he  alluded  particularly  to  the  several 
friends  who  were  visiting  a  gentleman  in  Surrey.  He 
was,  however,  placed  in  a  somewhat  invidious  posi¬ 
tion,  Decause  that  meeting  was  not  convened  entirely 
on  his  own  suggestion,  but  on  the  suggestion  of  a 
large  number  of  horticulturists  in  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  he  felt  that  he  could  not  do  other¬ 
wise  than  call  those  together  who  were  even  more 
interested  than  himself  in  fruit  culture,  which  was 
saying  a  great  deal.  They  were  probably  aware  that 
the  spirit  of  fruit  culture  was  abroad  ;  that  much 
remained  to  be  done  in  promoting  the  improved 
culture  of  hardy  fruits  ;  and  that  the  schoolmaster  was 
abroad  also,  for  the  public  were  being  educated  to  a 
great  extent  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
various  societies,  which  had  done  a  great  deal  for  the 
national  welfare  and  the  national  prosperity.  He  felt 
that  they  might  now  take  occasion  by  the  hand  by 
promoting  a  nationaland  international  exhibition,  and 
if  it  was  the  wish  of  that  meeting  that  this  should  be 
done,  it  could  be  arranged  on  probably  the  largest 
scale  ever  attempted  in  this  country.  The  exhibition 
which  was  held  in  Edinburgh  the  other  day  was  a 
considerable  success,  but  if  the  meeting  decided  that 
here  should  be  a  large  exhibition  held  in  London, 
that  exhibition,  he  ventured  to  say,  would  surpass 
those  which  had  been  held  before  in  this  or  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  If  the  meeting  decided  upon 
promoting  this  exhibition,  they  must  commence  at 
once,  so  that  due  notice  should  be  given  to  the  growers 
at  home  and  those  who  were  living  in  the  colonies. 
It  appeared  to  him  desirable  that  a  fresh  face  should 
be  placed  upon  the  exhibition,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  exhibitions  which  had  been  held  in  this 
country  in  previous  years.  In  this  matter 
he  hoped  all  associations  would  join  hands, 
that  there  would  be  no  jealousies  whatever  ;  it  should 
not  be  connected  with  any  particular  association, 
and  he  hoped  the  work  might  be  considered  good 
enough  for  every  man,  whether  he  held  a  high  posi¬ 
tion  or  a  low  one  in  the  scale  of  horticultural  science, 
to  join  in  the  cause.  As  to  a  site  for  the  proposed 
exhibition,  there  were  several  places  where  it  could 
be  held,  such  as  the  Crystal  Palace  or  the  gardens 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  ;  but  he  was  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  if  they  wished  to  make  it  a  great 
success  it  should  be  held  in  the  heart  of  London, 
where  railway  lines  converged,  and  where  anyone  re¬ 
siding  in  London  or  the  suburbs  could  visit  it  without 
difficulty.  He  knew  there  was  a  site  on  the  Thames 
Embankment  belonging  to  the  Corporation,  and  as¬ 
suming  that  the  Corporation  had  not  let  that  site  for 
building  purposes,  or  disposed  of  it  in  the  interval 
between  the  present  time  and  October  next,  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  as  a  body,  having 
shown  a  disposition  to  assist  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  fruit,  the  Corporation  would  help  them  as  far 
as  they  could.  He  had  taken  one  step  with  a  view 
of  sounding  those  in  authority  on  the  matter,  and  he 
hoped  if  a  proper  application  was  made  at  the  proper 
time  there  would  not  be  much  difficulty  in 
securing  this  site  without  any  cost  or  charge 
whatever.  But  it  was  necessary  that  a  guarantee 
fund  should  be  started,  not  that  he  expected 
any  deficiency,  but  they  must  provide  for 
any  such  emergency,  and  he  thought  he  would  be 
able  to  obtain  very  considerable  guarantees  from 
those  who  occupied  the  highest  positions  in  the 
country.  He  would  himself  guarantee  /500. 
As  to  what  should  be  done  with  the  surplus, 


if  there  should  be  any,  it  was  not  a  subject  the 
meeting  could  discuss  at  the  present  time,  but  there 
were  societies  which  were  doing  good  work  in  fruit 
culture,  and  there  were  two  charities  connected  with 
horticulture  which  were  worthy  of  consideration, 
as  being  especially  favoured  by  the  horticultural 
community,  and  therefore  in  the  future  it  might  be 
considered  how  far  those  associations'had  claims  upon 
them.  He  did  not  desire  in  the  slightest  degree  to 
occupy  any  position  of  prominence,  personally,  with 
respect  to  the  proposed  exhibition,  if  it  was  felt  by 
those  present  that  other  steps  should  be  taken,  and 
that  someone  else  should  be  put  forward  as  president 
or  chairman  of  committee.  He  could  assure  them 
that  he  would  be  willing  to  take  a  humble  part  in  the 
efforts  which  would  be  made  in  bringing  about  a 
successful  result.  He  hoped  also  that  all  present 
would  pull  together  heartily,  with  a  desire  to  pro¬ 
mote  an  exhibition  which  would  be  worthy  of  their 
united  efforts. 

Sir  James  then  read  several  letters  expressing  re¬ 
gret  at  inability  to  attend  the  meeting,  one  being  from 
Mr.  Wilks,  the  secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  who  explained  that  the  subject  of  the 
advisability  of  holding  a  fruit  show  on  a  large  scale 
in  London  next  year  had  been  discussed  by  his 
council,  and  the  possibility  of  being  able  to  hold  this 
exhibition  on  the  Thames  Embankment.  Letters 
were  also  read  from  Dr.  Hogg  and  Mr.  Bruce  Find¬ 
lay,  secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  and  Botani¬ 
cal  Society  of  Manchester,  promising  to  give  their 
cordial  assistance  to  the  movement.  Referring  to  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Wilks,  Sir  James  said  he  had  no  idea 
that  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  intended  moving 
in  this  matter,  and  with  regard  to  the  site  on  the 
Embankment  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  no  appli¬ 
cation  had  been  made  to  the  Corporation  by  the 
society.  Whatever  was  done  they  should  not  like  to 
be  opposed  by  that  society  because  they  wished  its 
members  to  join  them  in  the  movement.  He  had  put 
down  a  few  points  which  he  thought  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  meeting,  and  these  were  that  the  title 
of  the  exhibition  should  be  the  National  and  Inter¬ 
national  Fruit  Exhibition  ;  that  it  should  take  place 
in  October  ;  that  it  should  be  kept  open  for  nine  or 
ten  days  ;  that  the  arrangements  for  carrying  out  the 
same  should  be  on  the  broadest  basis,  and  that  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  the  Fruiterers’ 
Company,  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  the 
Gardeners'  Company,  the  British  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  and  all  provincial  horticultural  societies 
and  associations  should  be  invited  to  assist. 

A  somewhat  lengthy  discussion  ensued,  in  which 
various  details  connected  with  the  proposed  exhi¬ 
bition  were  discussed.  Mr.  Bunyard  took  exception 
to  the  title  of  International,  contending  that  the 
exhibits  should  be  confined  to  British  home-growm 
fruits,  although  he  admitted  that  it  was  only  in  a 
very  small  way  in  which  foreign-grown  fruit  took  the 
lead,  and  that  that  fact  was  owing  to  a  better  climate 
abroad.  Mr.  Smee  then  moved  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion  :  11  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  it  is 
desirable  to  take  advantage  of  the  prevailing  enthu¬ 
siasm  in  the  cause  of  fruit  culture  in  order  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  national  and  international  exhibition  in 
London  next  year,  and  that  efforts  should  be  made 
to  combine  with  it  popular  lectures  and  demonstra¬ 
tions  for  the  practical  education  of  the  people  in 
profitable  fruit  culture."  This  resolution,  which  was 
adopted,  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Wright,  and  supported 
by  Mr.  H.  R.  Williams,  Mr.  Cheal,  Mr.  Herbst,  and 
Mr.  Cuthbertson. 

Mr.  Douglas  said  he  had  been  asked  by  the  council 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  to  move  the 
following  resolution  :  “  That  the  Royal  Florticultural 
Society  are  ready  to  cordially  co-operate  in  holding 
a  great  national  fruit  show  in  1892,  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  the  horticultural  arrangements  of  the 
show  should  be  left  to  the  societ)7,  whose  members 
comprised  nearly  all  the  fruit  experts  in  the  United 
Kingdom.” — The  Chairman,  however,  thought  that 
societies  should  sink  their  individuality  in  this  move¬ 
ment.  He  would  much  regret  the  fact  if  the  Royal 
Florticultural  Society  should  decide  not  to  co-operate 
with  them  in  the  manner  he  had  suggested,  but  he 
was  bound  to  say  that  whether  they  did  so  or  not, 
the  movement  would  go  on  just  the  same.  The  reso¬ 
lution  was  not  seconded. 

Dr.  Masters  asked  if  the  promoters  of  this  move¬ 
ment  had  taken  any  steps  to  consult  the  council  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  before  calling  that 
meeting,  and  on  being  replied  to  in  the  negative,  said 


he  considered  that  the  neglect  of  the  promoters  to  do 
so  was  a  deliberate  insult  to  the  society,  which  for 
ninety  years  had  taken  the  lead  in  all  horticultural 
matters  in  this  country.— Sir  James  Whitehead 
thought  Dr.  Masters  could  hardly  have  understood 
what  he  had  said  with  reference  to  their  intention  to 
seek  the  assistance  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  and  other  societies,  and  denied  the  assertion 
that  any  insult  whatever  was  intended  to  be  offered 
to  the  society  in  question.  Most  of  those  present 
were  supporters  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
but  were  not  precluded  by  that  fact  from  supporting 
any  other  society  or  horticultural  movement. 

It  was  afterwards  moved  by  Mr.  John  Laing,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  B.  Wynne,  and  resolved  that  a 
provisional  committee  should  be  appointed  to  formu¬ 
late  a  scheme  for  carrying  out  the  object  of  the 
foregoing  resolution,  and  report  thereon  at  a  future 
meeting.  And  it  was  further  resolved  that  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  the  Fruiterers'  Company,  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  the  British  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  the  Gardeners'  Company,  and 
the  other  horticultural  societies  should  be  invited  to 
co-operate  in  the  movement.  One  member  from  each 
of  the  above-mentioned  societies,  and  a  member  of 
the  Corporation  and  six  other  gentlemen,  will  consti¬ 
tute  the  provisional  committee,  with  Sir  James 
Whitehead  as  the  chairman. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Williams,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Crute,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the 
chairman  for  presiding. 

CLIMBING  ROSES. 

How  often  we  see  these  wrongly  treated,  while  if 
properly  grown  and  pruned  they  are  by  far  the  best 
for  forcing  purposes.  Whether  grown  as  pillar  or 
wall  Roses,  under  glass  or  in  the  open  air,  there  is 
only  one  way  to  do  them  to  perfection,  and  that  is  to 
get  as  much  strong,  healthy  growth  as  possible,  and 
to  secure  this  being  thoroughly  well  ripened  before 
severe  frost  sets  in,  or  before  starting  them  into  heat 
again. 

I  was  quite  lately  called  in  to  see  what  was  the 
matter  with  a  lady’s  Roses.  The  varieties  were 
Marechal  Neil  and  William  Allen  Richardson.  She 
had  only  had  a  matter  of  half-a-dozen  or  so  flowers 
from  each  sort  during  the  whole  season,  and  expressed 
herself  as  much  dissatisfied  with  their  flowering 
qualities.  I  could  see  at  a  glance  what  was  the 
matter  with  them,  and  her  first  sentence  confirmed 
this.  "They  keep  throwing  up  these  long  shoots 
that  never  flower,"  were  the  first  words  she  used  as 
we  went  into  the  conservatory.  Now  I  am  very 
desirous  of  saving  others  from  cutting  these  away  as 
she  had  been  doing,  because  it  is  "  these  long  shoots 
that  never  flower  ”  which  will  carry  such  large 
quantities  of  grand  blooms  next  spring,  that  is,  if 
you  secure  a  well-matured  growth. 

It  may  safely  be  taken  as  a  general  guide  that  all 
of  the  strong  growing  Roses  get  a  great  deal  more 
pruning  than  is  good  for  them.  Both  among  Teas, 
Noisettes,  and  hybrid  perpetuals  the  same  rule  holds 
good.  Mademoiselle  Gabrielle  Luizet,  Abel  Grand, 
Magna  Charta,  Ulrich  Brunner,  and  others  of  the 
strong  growing  hybrid  perpetuals,  will  flower  freely 
from  such  summer  made  wood.  These  Roses  bloom 
more  profusely  if  tied  or  pegged  down,  thus  giving  a 
more  even  flow  of  sap  to  all  the  eyes.  When  left  up¬ 
right,  the  bulk  of  the  sap  goes  to  the  two  or  three  top 
eyes,  and  these  push  into  growth  and  take  the  lot, 
leaving  some  dozen  or  more  good  plump  eyes  quite 
dormant  beneath  them,  and  which  would  all  have 
carried  flowers  if  the  shoot  had  been  tied  or  pegged 
down. 

As  soon  as  the  blooms  are  secured,  it  is  as  well  to 
remove  the  bulk  of  the  wood  that  has  flowered.  You 
will  find  there  are  more  young  shoots  springing  from 
the  base  of  the  plant ;  grow7  these  on  as  strongly  as 
possible  consistent  with  securing  well-matured  wood, 
and  you  can  bend  these  down  in  the  same  manner 
next  spring. 

Climbing  Tea-scented  and  Noisette  varieties  are 
not  so  apt  to  flower  from  the  few  top  eyes  as  those  of 
the  hybrid  perpetual  class,  but  even  these  will  do 
much  better  if  trained  in  as  spreading  and  horizontal 
a  manner  as  possible.  It  always  vexes  me  when  I 
hear  Roses  spoken  of  as  being  splendid  growers  but 
shy  bloomers.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  single 
strong  growing  Rose  grown  that  cannot  be  induced 
to  flower  freely  if  treated  as  I  have  suggested.  It  is' 
when  thoughtless  or  inexperienced  persons  trim  away 
these  strong  growths  that  the  mischief  is  done.  As 
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this  only  causes  more  eyes  to  start,  and  these  varie¬ 
ties  being  naturally  of  a  strong  growing  habit, 
continue  to  make  these  long  shoots.  To  any  who 
are  troubled  with  shy-blooming  varieties  I  would  ask 
them  to  give  this  plan  a  fair  trial ;  and  it  is  because 
they  should  not  cut  away  any  shoots  of  this  des¬ 
cription  during  the  coming  winter  and  early  spring 
that  I  give  these  few  seemingly  unseasonable  notes. 
— Experience. 


ally.  Aucubas  must  be  popular  subjects  judging 
from  the  stock  of  60,000  plants  of  all  sizes  which  is 
grown  here.  The  green  and  tree  form  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Box  (Buxus  sempervirens)  is  also  grown  in 
quantity,  from  i  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  as  well  as  50,000  of 
Ligustrum  ovalifolium  and  large  quantities  of  the 
golden  variety  L.  o.  aureum.  The  rich  purple  of 
Prunus  Pissardi  was  still  very  fine  when  we  saw  the 
plants  the  other  week,  and  which  were  6  ft.  to  8  ft. 
high  ;  the  purple-leaved  Peach  had  all  the  leaves  on 
the  younger  wood  of  a  rich  purple.  Maiden  Almonds 
on  the  Brompton  Stock  were  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  high,  and 
would  soon  make  fine  trees  for  spring  flowering. 
Lilacs  in  variety,  including  the  lilac  and  white  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  Persian  Lilac,  were  in  robust  health,  and 
Mahonias  about  18  ins.  high  covered  about  a  quarter 
of  an  acre.  The  Golden  Elder  in  quantity,  and  4  ft. 
to  5  ft.  high,  still  retained  its  foliage  in  fine  condition. 

The  Russian  Laurel  is  still  one  of  the  best  varie¬ 
ties,  and  both  it  and  the 
Colchican  Laurel  vary  in 
size  from  i8in.  to  4ft. high. 
The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  Portugal  Laurel  (Pru¬ 
nus  lusitanicus),  which 
was  in  robust  health. 
Green  Hollies  may  be  had 
of  various  sizes  from  ift.to 
4  ft.  high.  The  Snowball 
tree  is  the  only  variety  of 
the  common  Guelder  Rose 
which  is  grown.  Cornus 
alba,  with  its  white  berries 
and  deep  red  stems,  is  va¬ 
lued  for  the  colour  of  the 
latter  inwinter.  The  bright 
red  berries  of  Cotoneaster 
Simmondsi  are  so  pro¬ 
fusely  produced  as  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  very  ornamental 
subject  in  the  shrubberies 
and  for  covering  fences  or 
arbours  during  the  winter 
months.  Paul’s  Double 
Scarlet  Thorn,  on  the 
other  hand,  produces  one 
of  the  finest  effects  in 
the  shrubberies  during 
the  months  of  May  and 
June. 

A  miscellaneous  assort¬ 
ment  of  other  things  are 
also  grown  in  this  portion 
of  the  nursery,  including 
some  200,000  roots  of  Sea 
Kale,  150,000  of  which  are 
suitable  for  forcing  ;  only 
the  strong  growing  red¬ 
leaved  sort  is  kept  in 
stock.  A  large  stock  of 
Asparagus,  two  or  three 
years  old,  is  in  fine  order. 
There  are  1 5 ,000  briars  for 
standard  Roses, and  20,000 
dwarf  stocks.  Brompton 
Stocks  in  large  quantity 
were  worked  with  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  last  sum¬ 
mer.  Nearly  half  a  million 
Wallflowers  should  give 
some  idea  of  the  quantity 
required  and  the  popula¬ 
rity  of  the  plant. 

The  Prison  nursery,  only  two  or  three  minutes 
distant,  is  largely  devoted  to  Conifers,  and  a  miscel¬ 
laneous  assortment  of  climbers.  There  are,  however, 
standard  Catalpas,  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  high,  and  smaller 
specimens  of  the  golden  variety.  Large  quantities 
of  Cupressus  macrocarpa,  Retinosporas,  Thuyas, 
Cupressus,  10,000  golden  Euonymus,  30,000  Irish 
Ivies,  2  ft.  to  9  ft.  high  ;  Elaeagnus,  Jasmines,  Roses, 
Laurestinus,  Escalonias,  etc.,  are  grown  in  pots  for 
the  trade.  Near  by  here  is  another  piece  of  nursery 
ground  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  herbaceous 
plants,  including  Irises,  Pyrethrums,  Paeonies, 
Violas,  and  Asters  are  grown,  the  latter  being  in 
flower. 

The  Garret  Lane  nursery  is  devoted  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  fruit  trees,  including  some  50,000  maiden 
trees  of  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Plums,  etc.  Apples 
are  chiefly  grown  as  bushes  and  pyramids,  but  some 
are  trained  horizontally.  About  5,900  Pear  trees  afe 
grown  as  pyramids  up  to  10  ft.  high,  including  all  the 
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instance,  there  are  2,000  Golden  Poplars  (Populus 
canadensis  aurea),  8  ft.  to  10ft.  high,  with  bushy 
heads  ;  large  quantities  of  the  Scarlet  Chestnut,  8  ft. 
to  10  ft.  high,  grown  as  standards;  Variegated 
Sycamores,  Laburnums  of  sorts,  6ft.  to  10 ft.  high; 
Black  Poplars,  8  ft.  to  12  ft.  ;  Lombardy  Poplars, 
12  ft.  to  15  ft.  ;  10,000  London  Planes  (Platanus 
orientalis  acerifolia),  8  ft.  to  15  ft.  high  ;  standards  of 
the  Weeping  Willow  (Salix  babylonica),  10  ft.  high; 
Limes,  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  ;  White  Birches  (Betula  alba), 
10  ft.  to  12  ft.,  suitable  for  open  spaces  in  towns,  and 
Tree  of  Heaven  (Ailantus  glandulosa),  10  ft.  to  12  ft. 
Besides  the  above  there  are  Maples,  Oaks,  Ash, 
Elm,  Balsam  Poplar,  Liquidambar,  and  various 
ornamental  and  other  forest  trees,  from  12  ft.  to  20  ft. 
high,  and  suitable  for  lifting. 

The  cut-leaved  Birch  (Betula  populifolia  laciniata) 
has  much  larger  leaves  than  the  cut-leaved  variety 
of  the  White  Birch,  and  they  are  deeply  lobed  and 
distinct  in  general  appearance  from  Birches  gener¬ 


TACSONIA  SMYTHIANA. 


A  short  time  ago  some  leaves  and  a  flower  of  a 
new  Tacsonia  were  sent  us  by  Mr.  Wm.  Smythe, 
gardener  at  Basing  Park,  Alton,  Hants,  who  tells  us 
that  he  raised  it  from  T.  manicata  crossed  with 
T.  exoniensis.  Our  illustration,  taken  from  the 
material  sent,  gives  a  faithful  representation  of  it. 
The  three  bracts  were  1}  in.  long  and  united  for  the 
greater  part  of  their  length 
into  a  tube  split  down  one 
side,  with  the  free  tips 
ovate  -  lanceolate.  The 
splitting  of  the  tube,  re¬ 
minding  one  of  a  Datura, 
might  have  been  acciden¬ 
tal  in  the  specimen  sent  us. 

The  calyx  tube  was  cylin¬ 
drical,  slightly  widened  at 
the  base  and  a  little  twis¬ 
ted  upwards,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  accompany¬ 
ing  figure,  and  green.  The 
flower  was  about  3  in. 
across,  with  oblong, obtuse 
sepals  if  in.  long  and  f  in. 
broad,  slightly  keeled  on 
the  back,  with  the  midrib 
running  out  into  a  little 
point  below  the  apex  ;  the 
outer  face  of  two  of  them 
was  green,  another  was 
green  on  one  side  of  the 
midrib  and  salmon-red  on 
the  other,  while  the  re¬ 
maining  two  were  salmon- 
red  with  exception  of  the 
midrib  only ;  the  inner 
face  of  all  was  salmon-red. 

The  petals  were  ovate- 
oblong,  broader  than  the 
sepals,  but  of  the  same 
length,  very  blunt,  and 
of  a  deeper  colour,  al¬ 
most  scarlet.  The  co¬ 
rona  was  reduced  to  two 
rows  of  small  white  tu¬ 
bercles,  variegated  with 
violet  at  the  base,  and 
the  throat  was  white.  The 
filaments  and  style  were 
flesh-coloured,  the  an¬ 
thers  yellow,  and  the  one¬ 
sided  stigma  green.  The 
leaves  were  deeply  three- 
lobed, leathery,  deep  green 
above,  pale  and  finely 
downy  beneath,  moderate 
in  size,  and  the  lobes 
were  lanceolate  and  finely 
serrate. 

The  plant  has  beengrown 
in  a'10-in.  pot  plunged 
in  the  ground  against  a  south  wall,  and  in  this 
position  Mr.  Smythe  says  it  has  been  flowering  with 
great  freedom  ever  since  July,  and  is  quite  distinct 
from  anything  else  he  has.  The  large  flowers  stand 
out  conspicuously  from  the  foliage,  and  are  all  the 
more  prominent  owing  to  the  small  size  of  the 
leaves.  Mr.  Smythe  is  well  known  for  the  improve¬ 
ments  he  has  effected  amongst  this  class  of  plants 
and  may  be  congratulated  upon  his  most  recent 
acquisition,  which  ought  to  become  a  popular  plant. 

TRINITY  ROAD 

NURSERIES,  WANDSWORTH. 

The  nurseries  of  Mr.  Robert  Neal  contain  some 
fifty-five  acres  of  land  in  detached  pieces  and  under 
different  names,  but  all  are  in  close  proximity  with 
exception  of  the  Garret  Lane  nursery,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  twenty  acres  planted  with  fruit  trees.  The 
Trinity  Road  nurseries  lie  about  midway  between 


Clapham  Junction  and  Wandsworth  Common  railway 
stations,  and  not  far  from  either.  Formerly  trees  and 
shrubs,  fruit  trees  and  herbaceous  plants  were 
chiefly  grown,  but  within  the  past  year  or  two  a  large 
number  of  glasshouses  have  been  erected  at  the 
Trinity  Road  nursery  for  the  cultivation  of  Palms, 
Dracaenas,  bulbs  for  forcing  purposes,  Ferns,  and 
various  flowering  plants.  Large  quantities  of  Pteris 
tremula,  P.  cretica  major  cristata,  Nephrolepis 
davallioides  furcans,  and  other  Ferns  are  grown  from 
spores,  besides  Cyperus  distans,  3,000  Bouvardias, 
40,000  to  50,000  Pelargoniums,  Chrysanthemums, 
Chinese  Primulas,  and  other  subjects,  Mr.  Neal 
has  also  a  seed  and  bulb  shop  in  Trinity  Road. 

The  Cemetery  nursery,  which  is  close  at  hand,  is 
planted  with  a  great  variety  of  .ornamental  and  forest 
trees  and  shrubs.  Many  of  them  are  of  large  size, 
and  suitable  for  making  an  effect  at  once,  either  in 
parks,  pleasure  grounds,  or  for  street  planting.  For 
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leading  sorts.  Mr.  Neal  has  also  a  large  stock  of  the 
Victoria  Plum,  dwarf  trained  and  io  ft.  wide  ;  also  a 
large  stock  of  standards.  Of  Apples,  Pears,  and 
Plums  alone  there  are  25,000  maiden  trees.  Peaches 
are  mostly  trained  as  riders  with  stems  4  ft.  high, 
while  others  are  dwarf  trained.  They,  as  well  as 
Nectarines  and  Apricots,  are  in  fine  condition. 
Something  like  100,000  Raspberries  of  sorts  are 
grown  to  meet  the  demand.  Of  red,  white,  and 
black  Currants  there  are  10,000  plants  all  four  years 
old.  Gooseberries  in  all  the  leading  varieties,  and 
three  to  four  years  old,  are  grown  to  the  number  of 
6,000,  and  2,000  of  these  are  in  very  fine  condition. 


THE  APPLE  AND  HOW 

TO  GROW  IT.* 

My  subject  is  one  which  a  very  short  paper  could 
scarcely  do  justice  to,  but  the  limited  time  at  my 
disposal  renders  it  necessary  that  what  I  have  to  say 
should  be  as  short  and  concise  as  possible.  The 
culture  of  the  Apple  and  Pear  in  this  country  has 
received  very  great  attention  of  late  years  by  fruit 
growers — perhaps  I  should  have  said  all  classes  of 
people — in  Great  Britain,  from  the  nobleman  to  the 
peasant.  All  alike  have  been  fired  with  the  desire  to 
grow  fruit,  to  grow  it  well,  and  to  grow  only  the  best 
varieties  to  be  obtained.  This  has  been  brought 
about  in  a  great  measure  by  the  enormous  importa¬ 
tions  into  this  country  of  excellent  fruit  from  our 
Colonies,  America,  and  elsewhere,  which  have  had 
the  effect  of  limiting  the  saie  of  our  home  produce  to 
the  best  fruit  only,  inferior  quality  being  unable  to 
find  a  market.  It  is  not  that  foreign  fruit  is  superior 
to  ours  of  the  best  kinds  in  quality  or  flavour,  as  I 
have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  judging  ;  but  they 
seem  to  have  a  keen  perception  of  what  varieties  are 
best  to  cultivate,  how  to  grow  them,  how  to  select 
for  sale  purposes,  and  how  to  pack  them,  as  shown 
by  the  excellent  condition  in  v'hich  they  are  received 
here.  I  may  here  say  that  I  have  seen  many  examples 
of  fruit  that  have,  been  grown  in  this  country,  when 
delivered  in  the  market  and  also  placed  upon  the 
table,  quite  a  disgrace  to  English  fruit-growers, 
caused  by  the  want  of  care  in  gathering  and  storing. 
It,  therefore,' shows  that  to  have  Apples  and  Pears  in 
perfection,  it  is  necessary  that  everything  should  be 
thoroughly  understood  from  the  moment  the  trees 
are  received  for  planting  till  the  fruit  is  placed  on  the 
table  for  use.  I  will  endeavour,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  to  give  a  few  hints  bearing  on  the  subject, 
based  on  the  practical  experience  I  have  had.  I  will 
confine  my  remarks  to  the  culture  of  the  Apple  and 
Pear  for  gardens  only,  and  for  family  supply.  I 
should  like  here  to  say  that  the  annual  Fruit  Exhibi¬ 
tions  that  have  been  held  annually  in  the  city  of 
Exeter  have  assisted  very  much  by  their  excellent 
displays  to  bring  about  also  an  increased  interest  in 
the  growth  of  these  fruits  in  our  Western  Counties — - 
a  fact  to  which  our  nurserymen  could  testify  by  the 
great  demand  that  has  been  made  upon  their  stock. 
In  passing,  I  should  like  to  remark  that  these 
exhibitions  of  fruit  have  not  been  excelled  in  quanti¬ 
ties  or  qualities  anywhere  out  of  London,  which  is 
saying  a  great  deal  for  our  Devonshire  fruit  growers. 
The  judges  on  these  occasions  endeavour  to  make 
the  awards  to  the  best  fruits  before  them,  irrespective 
of  how  they  are  grown,  or  whether  the  varieties  are 
prolific  and  easily  cultivated,  so  that  there  is  still 
something  wanting  to  guide  the  public  on  these 
points.  Here  I  will  say  that  a  society  of  this  kind 
can  be  rendered  of  very  great  benefit  by  bringing 
together  so  many  practical  men  that  their  opinions 
upon  all  matters  connected  with  horticultural  and 
fruit  and  vegetable  culture  may  be  obtained  and 
imported  to  the  whole  of  the  fraternity  to  the  benefit 
of  the  public.  I  know  all  do  not  possess  the  same 
opinion  as  to  the  culture  and  treatment  of  the  vast 
number  of  subjects  that  come  under  notice,  but  the 
knowledge  of  how  perfection  is  obtained  under 
different  modes  of  treatment  is  of  very  great  help  to 
everyone.  If  they  fail  in  one  course  they  do  not 
give  it  up  in  despair,  but  try  some  other  methods, 
one  of  which  will,  no  doubt,  lead  to  success. 

Soil. 

The  Apple  can  be  grown  in  most  districts  and  situa¬ 
tions  with  a  certain  amount  of  success,  but  the  best 
results  may  be  expected  where  the  soil  consists  of  a 
good  substantial  loam,  if  not  too  dry  or  too  moist. 

*  A  paper  read  by  Mr.  D.  C.  Powell,  Powderham  Castle 
Gardens,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Gafi- 
, deners'  Association, 


In  the  counties  of  Gloucester  and  Hereford, ^where 
the  Apple  and  Pear  thrive,  the  deep  soil  to  be  found 
there  is  composed  principally  of  a  good  loam,  often¬ 
times  mixed  with  marl.  Heavy  clayey  soils  should 
be  well  worked,  and  other  lighter  soils  well  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  them  to  render  them  more  friable  and 
porous,  and  the  subsoil  should  be  well  drained.  In 
the  southern  parts  of  Devonshire,  where  the  soil  is 
a  light  loam,  resting  on  a  subsoil  of  red  sandstone, 
the  Apple  succeeds  admirably,  so  long  as  sufficient 
moisture  can  be  kept  at  the  root.  The  sandstone 
affords  a  perfect  drainage  ;  therefore  there  is  no  fear 
of  having  an  excess  of  moisture.  The  great  evil  in 
these  districts  to  contend  with  is  in  very  dry  seasons  ; 
a  spell  of  dry  weather  of  only  a  few  weeks’  duration 
soon  renders  the  soil  very  dry,  and  unless  artificial 
means  are  adopted  for  supplying  this  deficiency  the 
trees  are  sometimes  spoilt  in  one  season  for  future 
cropping.  Therefore  light,  deep,  loamy,  well  drained 
soils  are  the  best,  guarding  against  excess  of  moisture 
by  draining. 

Planting. 

Trees  at  planting  time  should  have  all  possible  care 
taken  of  their  roots,  that  they  be  not  exposed  to  the 
sun,  drying  winds, -or  severe  frosts.  The  small  fibrous 
roots  should  not  be  damaged  in  any  way.  The  larger 
roots,  those  that  have  a  downward  tendency,  should 
be  cut  as  far  back  as  possible ;  those  travelling  hori¬ 
zontally  should  be  shortened— the  object  being,  to 
produce  as  many  .fibrous  roots  as  possible,  and  to 
grow  horizontally^  and  near  the  surface.  All  torn  or 
jagged  roots  should  have  the  damaged  portion  cut 
away.  Strong  roots  are  productive  of  strong  vigorous 
shoots,  and  usually  unproductive  of  fruit,  hence  the 
reason  for  pruning  them.  Trees  should  never  be 
planted  deeply,  and  should  be  so  arranged  that  the 
stem  shall  show  as  much  above  ground  as  when 
growing  in  the  nursery. 

Training. 

As  I  purpose  treating  on  the  culture  of  the  Apple  for 
gardens  only  and  for  family  supply,  I  will  first  men¬ 
tion  the  most  desirable  mode  of  training  them. 
Undoubtedly,  the  “Pyramid  ”  form  is  the  favourite 
shape,  on  account  of  the  small  space  it  occupies  and 
the  ready  manner  in  which  any  of  the  operations  of 
pruning,  root  pruning,  and  the  gathering  of  the  fruit 
can  be  performed.  Besides,  it  admits  of  pruning  so 
as  to  insure  an  efficient  exposure  of  the  wood,  foliage, 
and  fruit  to  the  full  action  of  the  sunlight  and  a  free 
circulation  of  air,  so  necessary  to  perfect  maturation. 
It  is  decidedly  ornamental,  and  from  its  construction 
the  fruit  is  not  endangered  by  the  effects  of  high 
winds.  The  “bush"  form  gives  less  trouble  and 
anxiety  in  training,  but  occupies  more  space.  It  can 
be  made  equally  fruitful,  but  without  the  other 
advantages  mentioned  for  “pyramids.”  Espaliers 
and  Cordons  are  especially  adapted  for  small  gardens, 
with  limited  spaces  for  fruitgrowing;  they  take  up  so 
little  room,  and  have  a  very  neat  appearance  if  trained 
to  strong  wire  or  iron  trellises  instead  of  wooden 
stakes.  They  may  be  induced  to  fruit  as  successfully 
as  by  any  other  mode  of  training,  and  are  also  very 
suitable  to  grow  where  taller  forms  would  produce 
undesirable  shade.  Standards  I  would  not  recom¬ 
mend  for  garden  work  ;  they  certainly  give  the  least 
trouble  after  the  first  few  years,  but  their  presence 
greatly  interferes  with  the  cultivation  of  other  garden 
subjects.  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  the  raising 
of  stock,  neither  would  I  recommend  it  for  gardeners, 
or  amateurs,  unless  for  experimental  purposes.  We 
have  so  many  nursery  establishments  that  make  a 
speciality  of  preparing  stock,  and  that  can  be  relied 
on  to  supply  what  is  true  to  name,  and  good  trees 
ready  for  fruiting  at  moderate  prices  within  the 
reach  of  everyone,  that  I  consider  it  sheer  waste  of 
time,  labour,  and  space  to  attempt  it.  We  all  try  to 
get  the  best  possible  results  in  the  shortest  possible 
time,  and  my  advice  is  to  buy  your  trees.  It  is 
always  cheaper  to  buy  the  largest  and  best  shaped. 
Trees  from  five  to  six  years  from  the  graft  are 
especially  recommended. 

Transplanting. 

There  are  times  for  performing  all  the  operations 
necessary  to  successful  culture.  The  same  rule 
refers  to  Apples  and  Pears  as  to  all  other  trees  of  a 
deciduous  nature.  They  all  shift  or  transplant  best 
as  they  are  shedding  their  last  autumnal  foliage. 
With  the  Apple  and  Pear  the  end  of  October  and 
early  in  November  this  occurs,  so  that  to  secure  the 
best  results  the  selection  of  the  varieties  required 
should  have  been  made  and  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  nurseryman  some  time  prior  to  this  date.  The 


ground,  too,  should  have  been  deeply  trenched  18  in. 
deep,  or  pits  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  across  prepared,  and  any 
draining  required  done,  so  that  nothing  might  delay 
planting  at  the  proper  time.  Planting  may  safely  be 
done  up  to  the  end  of  February,  but  as  root  action 
commences  immediately  the  tree  is  planted,  so  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  earlier  it  is  done  the  sooner  will 
the  plants  become  established,  and,  of  course,  better 
results.  Pyramids  may  be  planted  from  10  ft.  to 
15  ft.  apart,  Espaliers,  15  ft. ;  and  Cordons,  if  single, 
trained  horizontally,  6  ft.  ;  if  double,  12  ft.,  and  if 
trained  upright  or  obliquely  on  trellis  work  or  walls, 
18  in.  to  2  ft.  apart.  Having  determined  the  dis¬ 
tances  for  planting,  pits  should  be  taken  out  3  ft.  to 
4  ft.  across  and  18  in.  deep,  the  lower  spit  being 
simply  turned.  In  filling  up  the  pits  at  time  of 
planting,  a  barrow-load  of  fresh  loam  should  be 
mixed  with  the  ordinary  soil  as  the  planting  proceeds. 
First  of  all  a  mound  should  be  raised  in  the  centre 
until  of  sufficient  height  that  the  plant,  when  placed  in 
position,  shall  stand  3  in.  above  the  surrounding 
level,  and  gradually  slope  about  3  in.  from  the 
centre  to  the  sides.  The  plant,  being  placed  in  the 
desired  position,  should  have  its  lower  roots  care¬ 
fully  and  regularly  laid  out  all  round,  covering  them 
with  fine  earth,  generally  obtainable  from  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  garden  quarters  near,  and  which  has 
been  frequently  enriched  by  constant  dressings,  and 
which  forms  excellent  food  for  the  young  roots  to 
start  in,  continuing  the  same  process  with  each  layer 
of  roots  till  all  are  covered  ;  give  the  stem  a  good 
shaking,  which  will  mix  and  settle  the  soil  among  the 
fibrous  roots.  At  every  stage  the  soil  should  be  made 
moderately  firm  with  the  foot.  If  the  soil  is  natur¬ 
ally  poor,  manure  from  the  refuse  heap  should  be 
mixed  with  the  soil  when  planting,  but  avoid  strong 
or  farmyard  manures,  which  would  only  promote 
strong  and  vigorous  instead  of  hardy  and  sturdy 
growth.  If  very  wet  weather  prevails,  rendering 
the  soil  in  a  heavy  and  saturated  condition,  it  is 
much  better  to  defer  planting  till  such  times  as  the 
soil  can  be  worked  easily  and  in  an  efficient  manner. 
All  trees  requiring  it  should  be  immediately  secured 
against  the  effects  of  wind  by  having  three  stakes 
driven  in  at  equal  distances  round  the  tree  and  3  ft. 
from  the  stem,  which  should  be  firmly  tied  by  using 
tarred  cord,  first  of  all  encircling  the  stem  with  a 
band  of  hay,  straw,  cloth,  or  other  material,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  ligature  damaging  the  bark.  The  surface  of 
the  soil  should  then  be  mulched  with  litter  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  roots  from  the  effects  of  severe  frosts  and 
the  soil  from  drying  winds.  By  using  bands  made 
of  hay  or  straw  this  litter  may  be  pegged  down 
neatly,  which  will  ensure  a  tidy  appearance  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  birds  from  digging  or  scratching  during  the 
winter  months  in  search  of  food, 

(To  be  continued.) 
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new  ^  mm  pitfips. 

The  undermentioned  subjects  were  exhibited  at  the 
Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  the  occasion  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  27th 
ult.,  and  received  awards  according  to  merit. 

Chrysanthemum  Louis  Bcehmer. — In  the  early 
stages  or  w’hen  half  expanded  the  flower  heads  of 
this  variety  are  broad,  spreading,  and  concave,  owing 
to  the  incurving  of  the  florets,  but  as  the  crown 
develops  they  assume  a  semiglobular  form.  The 
florets  vary  greatly,  both  in  width  and  in  colour, 
apparently  according  to  cultural  treatment.  They 
are  narrow,  or  at  other  times  relatively  wide,  and 
pink  shaded,  with  white  at  the  tips,  but  yellow  in  the 
early  stages,  and  bristly  along  the  back,  but  particu¬ 
larly  near  the  apex.  Blooms  or  plants  were 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea, 
Messrs.  Pitcher  &  Manda,  Hextable,  Swanley,  and 
by  W.  Furze,  Esq.,  Broom  Road,  Teddington.  An 
Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  in  each  case. 

Chrysanthemum  Mons.  R.  Bahuant. — For  des¬ 
cription  of  this  fine  incurved  variety  see  p.  114.  It 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  R.  Owen,  Castle  Hill,  Maiden¬ 
head,  Mr.  R.  Falconer  Jameson,  Hessle,  Hull,  and 
by  Messrs.  J.  R.  Pearson  &  Sons,  Chilwell,  Notts, 
receiving  an  Award  of  Merit  in  each  case. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Nisbet. — This  is  an 
English  raised  seedling,  growing  about  3  ft.  high. 
The  flower  head  for  the  reflexed  Japanese  class  may 
be  considered  large,  The  florets  are  very  broad,  and 
deep  crimson-red,  with  a  silvery  reverse,  and  are 
slightly  concave  at  the  tips.  After  full  expansion 
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the  silvery  reverse  is  of  course  hidden.  It  was 
shown  by  Mr,  R.  Owen,  and  received  an  Award  of 
Merit. 

Chrysanthemum  Wm.  Wells. — The  heads  of 
this  variety  attain  a  large  size,  are  semiglobose,  and 
of  a  soft  sulphur  yellow.  The  outer  and  older  florets 
are  slightly  twisted  in  one  direction  at  their  apices. 
The  variety  is  a  sport  from  Madame  B.  Pigny,  with 
which  it  agrees  in  every  other  particular  except 
colour.  It  flowers  very  freely,  as  one  dwarf  plant 
will  give  from  four  to  eight  blooms  of  good  average 
or  even  large  size,  and  is  in  all  respects  easily  grown. 
Blooms  were  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Wells,  8,  High  Street, 
Redhill,  and  received  an  Award  of  Merit. 

Chrysanthemum  R.  Smith.  —Being  a  sport  from 
the  reflexed  Dr.  Sharp  this  is  precisely  of  the  same 
dwarf  and  robust  habit,  easily  grown,  and  flowers 
freely.  The  florets  of  Dr.  Sharp  are  easily  recognised 
by  the  lower  half  tapering  into  a  narrow  quill  or 
tube.  The  sport  has,  of  course,  the  same  peculiarity, 
but  the  upper  and  flattened  portion  of  the  floret  is 
of  a  deep  rich  chestnut.  Some  blooms  were  shown 
by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  Sc  Sons,  Swanley,  who  received 
an  Award  of  Merit  for  the  variety. 

Richardia  africana  compacta. — This  is  a  dwarf 
and  compact  variety  of  the  Trumpet  Lily',  best  known 
in  gardens  under  the  name  of  R.  aethiopica,  and 
growing  as  it  does  to  a  height  of  i8in.  or  20  in.  is 
midway  between  the  type  and  the  pigmy  known  as 
Little  Gem.  The  leaf  stalks  are  short  and  robust  in 
keeping  with  the  flower  scape,  and  the  spathe  is  as 
usual  white.  It  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  R.  Veitch 
&  Son,  Exeter,  and  received  an  Award  of  Merit. 

Grape  Chasselas  Napoleon. — The  bunches  of 
this  little  known  Grape  are  large  and  fairly  well 
shouldered,  the  berries  large,  oval,  and  very  similar  in 
colour  to  those  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  that  is,  they 
are  pale  green  when  fully  grown,  but  when  fully 
finished  assume  a  fine  pale  yellow  tint.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  it  would  be  included  amongst  the  white 
Grapes.  The  variety  was  obtained  by  the  crossing 
of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Hamburgh,  and  is  a 
noble  looking  Grape,  not  liable  to  crack  or  get 
spotted,  like  several  others  of  the  same  class.  Its 
worst  fault  is  that  it  does  not  keep  long,  and  must 
therefore  be  classed  amongst  midseason  Grapes.  A 
bunch  of  it  was  shown  by  Mr.  G.  Reynolds,  gardener 
to  the  Messrs,  de  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury  Park, 
Acton,  and  a  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded  the 
variety. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  held  in  the  Royal  Aquarium  on  the  28th  ult. , 
various  exhibits  of  new  Chrysanthemums  were 
made,  and  the  undermentioned  varieties  received 
First-class  Certificates. 

Chrysanthemum  Beauty  of  Eynsford. — This 
is  the  name  given  to  a  Japanese  Anemone  of  large 
size  and  showy  appearance.  The  rays  are  nume¬ 
rous,  broad,  defiexed,  and  inclined  to  become  revolute 
at  the  margins  when  they  get  old.  The  disc  is  very 
large  and  prominent,  creamy-white  at  first,  but 
changing  to  pale  purple  when  fully  expanded. 

Chrysanthemum  R.  Smith. — For  description  of 
this  variety  see  above.  Both  it  and  Beauty  of  Eyns¬ 
ford  w'ere  exhibited  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons, 
Swanley,  Kent. 

Chrysanthemum  Madame  Darrier. — The  heads 
of  this  new  incurved  variety  are  of  medium  or  large 
size,  very  neatly  incurved,  flatly  conical,  judging 
from  the  specimens  shown,  and  of  a  beautiful  rosy- 
fawn,  tipped  with  yellow.  Evidently  it  will  require 
little  or  no  dressing.  The  heads  measured  4^  in.  to 
5  in.  in  diameter,  and  may  yet  be  larger,  as  the  variety 
was  only  obtained  from  the  Continent  this  year,  and 
cannot  be  considered  to  have  had  time  to  show  the 
extent  of  its  capabilities.  It  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 

C.  Blick,  The  Warren,  Hayes,  Kent. 

Chrysanthemum  Madame  C.  Harman  Payne. — 
The  general  impression  is,  that  this  new  Japanese 
variety  is  of  the  same  type  as  Madame  J.  Laing,  but 
it  is  altogether  a  larger  and  broader  bloom.  The 
florets  are  more  incurved,  especially  in  the  centre, 
and  deep  purple,  shaded  with  violet,  and  having  a 
silvery  reverse,  well  shown  by  the  incurving  of  a 
considerable  number  of  them.  They  are  of  the  same 
breadth  as  those  of  Madame  J.  Laing,  but  apparently 
will  never  be  so  decidedly  upright,  so  that  the  bloom 
is  flatter  on  the  top.  The  leaves  are  large,  deep 
green,  three  lobed,  with  very  blunt  lobes  of  great 
substance,  and  the  uppermost  leaves  are  oblong  and 
undivided  resembling  bracts,  as  in  the  case  of  Etoile 
de  Lyon.  The  variety  was  exhibited  by  M.  Ernest 
Calvat,  Grenoble,  France. 
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National  Auricula  and  National  Carnation  and 
Picotee  Societies. 

T he  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  these  Societies 
took  place  in  the  room  of  the  Horticultural  Club 
Hotel,  Windsor,  on  the  20th  ult.  Martin  R.  Smith, 
Esq.,  in  the  chair,  there  being  a  fairly  good  atten¬ 
dance.  The  secretary,  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  read  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  the  Auricula,  and  after¬ 
wards  that  of  the  committee  of  the  Carnation  Society, 
this  being  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  existence  of  both  ; 
that  of  the  Auricula  set  forth  that  satisfactory 
progress  had  been  made  with  the  culture  of  the 
Auricula  during  the  past  year,  and  considering  the 
adverse  character  of  the  season  the  display  last 
April  was  remarkably  good,  but  the  northern  growers 
were  not  able  to  compete,  their  plants  not  being  in 
bloom.  The  new  varieties  of  late  years  are  taking 
the  places  of  the  older  ones,  and  with  the  exception 
of  Headley's  George  Lightbody,  scarcely  one  of  the 
latter  are  now  grown  for  exhibition  purposes  ;  indeed 
the  new  have  quite  susperseded  the  old. 

The  Alpine  varieties  were  very  good,  and  showed 
the  great  improvement  which  is  taking  place  in  the 
section.  The  species  of  Primulas  were  very  interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive.  Border  Polyanthuses  and 
Primroses  made  a  fine  display.  The  judges  were 
thanked  for  their  services,  and  the  committee  of  the 
Horticultural  Club  for  allowing  the  use  of  their  room 
free  of  charge.  The  amount  of  subscriptions  during 
the  past  year  w‘as  £yo  6s.  6d.  The  amount  of  prize 
money  awarded,  £62  6s.  od.,  and  a  balance  of  over 
£8  is  carried  forward.  The  report  of  the  Carnation 
society  stated  that  since  the  first  exhibition  of  the 
Society,  most  satisfactory  progress  had  been  made. 
Last  season  was  a  late  and  trying  one  for  growers, 
which  prevented  many  from  showing,  and  the 
amount  of  prize  money  awarded  was  much  lower 
than  usual.  Owing  to  the  late  season  the  competi¬ 
tion  for  the  Martin  Smith  special  prizes  for  border 
Carnations  took  place  a  fortnight  later,  and  resulted 
in  a  remarkably  interesting  exhibition.  The  premier 
Carnation  was  Henry  Cannell,  S.F.,  and  the  premier 
Picotee,  Madeline,  Rose  Edge.  The  subscriptions 
to  the  Carnation  Society  amounted  to  £yi  ns.  6d., 
the  prize  money  paid  was  ^48  15s.  od.,  and  a  balance 
of  £21  15s.  od.  is  carried  forward  to  next  year.  In 
the  course  of  the  discussion  upon  the  reports  it 
appeared  that  there  is  standing  to  the  credit  of  the 
Carnation  Society  in  the  Liberator  Building  Society, 
on  deposit  the  sum  of  £25,  the  original  trustees  being 
Miss  H.  Selfe  Leonard  and  Shirley.  Hibberd,  and 
owing  to  a  vacancy  by  the  death  of  the  latter,  Mr. 
Martin  R.  Smith  was  appointed  in  his  place.  It  was 
resolved  that  so  much  of  the  balance  in  favour  of  the 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Society  as  will,  with  the 
sum  on  deposit  and  interest  accruing,  bring  the 
sum  up  to  £40,  be  invested,  the  trustees  undertaking 
to  do  so. 

In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  the  chair¬ 
man  suggested  the  importance  of  bringing  the  objects 
and  names  of  the  Society  more  prominently  before 
the  public,  by  using  a  leaflet  or  something  of  the 
kind,  setting  forth  the  privileges  and  advantages  of 
membership.  He  also  suggested  whether  it  would 
be  possible  to  come  to  seme  arrangement  by  which 
new  varieties  of  Primulas  and  Carnations  could  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  members  of  the  two  Societies 
before  they  were  offered  to  the  general  public,  also 
if  it  were  possible  to  obtain  and  offer  to  the  public 
seed  of  reliable  quality  that  will  grow;  as  a  great 
deal  of  what  is  little  better  than  rubbish  was  sold  as 
Carnation  Seed  of  high  quality.  He  also  expressed 
his  willingness  to  modify  the  conditions  of  his 
special  prizes  in  Carnations  in  any  way  that  may 
seem  desirable  ;  he  thought  he  had  been  somewhat 
sharply  criticised  in  the  gardening  papers.  The 
reports  were  ordered  to  be  printed  and  circulated  in 
the  usual  manner. 

The  election  of  officers  of  the  Auricula  Society 
was  then  proceeded  with.  Sir  J.  D.  T.  Llewellyn 
Bart.,  was  elected  president;  the  vice-presidents, 
with  the  addition  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Martin  R. 
Smith,  and  the  committee,  w'ere  re-elected.  Mr. 
Smith  was  elected  the  president  of  the  National  Car¬ 
nation  Society  ;  the  vice-presidents  and  committee 
were  re-elected,  with  the  addition  of  the  name  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Veitch  to  the  latter.  Messrs.  T.  E. 
Henwood  and  James  Douglas  were  re-elected  trea¬ 
surer  and  secretary  of  both  Societies,  and  the  audi¬ 


tors  were  re-elected.  It  was  resolved  that  the  date 
of  the  Auricula  Show  should  be  on  April  20th,  though 
it  was  pointed  out  that  it  is  only  those  who  bring  on 
their  Auriculas  in  artificial  heat  who  can  hope  to 
show  at  such  a  early  date.  The  date  of  the  Carna¬ 
tion  Show  was  fixed  for  the  last  Tuesday  in  July. 
Some  suggestions  were  made  with  a  view  of  revising 
the  schedules,  one  being  to  the  effect  that  prizes 
should  be  offered  for  Carnations  and  Auriculas  grown 
within  four  miles  of  Charing  Cross,  but  as  this 
could  be  done,  so  it  was  said,  only  at  the  expense  of 
reducing  the  prizes  in  some  of  the  other  classes,  the 
opposition  to  any  reduction  was  too  great  to  admit 
of  the  suggestion  being  carried  out. — R.D. 

Strong-Growing  Carnations. 
Considering  the  numerous  varieties  of  Carnations 
and  Picotees  now  in  cultivation,  I  should  like  to 
know  on  behalf  of  myself  and  other  amateur 
growers,  which  are  the  strongest  in  constitution  and 
finest  in  quality  of  flower  for  exhibition.  As  this  is 
the  time  recommended  for  making  additions  or 
restorations,  would  a  few  of  the  best  growers  kindly 
give  in  this  paper  a  selection  of  fifty  varieties  as 
follows  :  Five  from  each  class  Bizarres  and  Flakes  ; 
ten  seifs  and  ten  “  variety  ”  ;  also  five  light  and  five 
heavy  edged  Picotees  from  each  class  red,  purple, 
and  rose. — Gee  Cross. 

THE  BOUVARDIA. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  there  is 
no  flower  more  useful  than  this.  Indeed,  it  does  not 
give  way  to  the  Chrysanthemum  for  elegance  or 
chasteness ;  the  only  point  in  which  this  most  popu¬ 
lar  flower  can  pass  the  Bouvardia  being  in  its  size 
and  greater  adaptability  for  general  decorations;  At 
present  I  have  a  fine  lot  of  these  in  full  flower,  and 
which  will  continue  to  bloom  all  through  the  coming 
winter  and  early  spring.  It  is  as  a  winter-blooming 
plant  that  I  wish  to  speak  of  the  Bouvardia,  It  is 
an  easily-grown  subject,  and  when  well  done,  none 
can  be  more  useful  for  cut  flowers  or  as  a  decorative 
plant.  My  plants  are  of  all  sizes,  some  being  in  48's, 
others  in  16’s.  In  height  they  vary  from  9  in.  to 
4  ft.,  and  all  sizes  are  literally  covered  with  buds. 

The  new  double  variety  of  Hogarthii — B.  Ho- 
garthii  flore-pleno — is  a  grand  acquisition,  and  makes 
a  wonderfully  pretty  and  compactly  grown  plant, 
This  and  Mrs.  Green  are  two  of  the .  best  to  grow 
for  small  specimens  intended  for  table  work.  I  have 
plants  of  each,  about  a  foot  high  and  as  far  through, 
that  are  one  mass  of  bloom. 

Bouvardias  are  readily  increased  either  from  cut¬ 
tings  of  the  wood  or  roots.  Young  growths  will 
strike  as  freely  as  Verbenas.,  Fuchsias,  etc.,  in  the 
spring,  and  under  similar  treatment.  As.  soon  as 
they  are  well  rooted  pinch  out  the  tips  of  young 
growth,  and  after  a  few  more  days,  just  as  the  young 
shoots  are  commencing  to  start,  pot  them  off  into 
6o’s,  giving  them  a  steady  temperature  of  60°  to  65° 
Keep  the  young  growths  stopped  so  as  to  form  nice' 
bushy  plants,  and  also  to  induce  s.tro.ng  shoots  from 
the  base  of  the  plant  later  on.  These,  strong,  sucker¬ 
like  growths  will  grow  some  2  to  4  ft.  high,  according 
to  the  variety,  and  will  produce  fine  trusses  of 
flowers,  followed  by  more  grand  trusses  upon  their 
laterals.  A  fair  amount  of  water  at  the  roots.,  .with 
an  occasional  syringing  upon  bright  weather,  will 
grow  them  very  well.  The  best  compost  being  a 
nice  mixture  of  strong  turf,  a  little  peat,  and  a  good 
dash  of  sharp  sand  or  road  grit. 

Where  one  grows  them  for  winter  cut  flowers 
only,  very  few  plants  give  so  little  trouble.  You  can 
turn  them  out  into  a  deep  pit  or  frame  in  June,  some 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  apart,  according  to 
the  strength  of  growth  of  each  variety.  If  they  are 
kept  properly  watered  and  have  a  good  ventilation 
upon  all  suitable  days,  they  will  thrive  well.  At  the 
end  of  July,  remove  the  lights  entirely  and  expose  to 
all  the  sun  and  air  possible,  giving  a  syringe  over¬ 
head  morning  and  evening  upon  all  fine,  warm  days. 

Let  them  remain  thus  all  through  August  and 
September,  when  they  should  be  carefully  lifted  and 
potted  into  good  sized  pots. 

If  the  pit  is  deep  enough  return  the  plants  to  it  for 
a  few  days,  place  the  lights  over,  giving  a  slight 
shading  upon  sunny  days,  and  if  you  keep  them 
well  syringed  overhead  they  will  very  soon  have 
recovered  from  their  shift  and  be  quite  ready 
to  place  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature  of 
60°.  Plants  so  treated  will  throw  an  enormous 
quantity  of  splendid  flowers  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  winter  and  early  spring, 
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A  few  of  the  finest  varieties,  as  I  have  proved 
them,  are  Alfred  Neuner,  a  pure  double  white  of 
excellent  habit  and  very  free-flowering  ;  President 
Garfield,  double  pink,  same  style  and  habit  as  the 
preceding  variety ;  Hogathii  flore-pleno,  double 
scarlet,  a  compact  grower  and  wonderfully  free- 
flowering  These  are  the  three  best  doubles.  The 
finest  singles  are,  Vreelandii,  pure  white  ;  President 
Cleveland,  scarlet,  the  most  effective  single  scarlet 
grown,  and  very  floriferous  ;  Humboltii,  white, 
sweetly  scented,  and  a  good  summer  bloomer  ;  Jas- 
miniflora,  white  and  also  sweet-scented ;  Candi- 
dissima,  a  very  dwarf  and  compact  growing  kind, 
white ;  Hogarthii,  intense  scarlet ;  and  Mrs.  Green,  a 
splendid  habited  kind,  salmon-pink  in  colour,  and 
one  of  the  very  best  and  freest  flowering  of  all  the 
Bqu  vardias .  — Experience . 

- — $. - 

Hardening  Miscellany. 

SOUVENIR  DE  LA  MALMAISON  ROSE. 

Though  this  Rose  is  mentioned  by  most  Rose 
growers  as  being  a  very  vigorous  one  and  as  a  rule 
doing  well  under  any  circumstances,  but  Mr. 
James  Percival,  of  Rochdale,  points  out  that  there 
are  exceptions  to  rules  in  matters  horticultural  as  in 
other  things,  and  informs  me  that  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison  does  not  appear  to  like  the  Manchester 
district,  for  he  has  never  seen  but  one  plant  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  but  his  own  plants  of  it  have 
died.  The  Rose  he  recommends  is  Bourbon  Queen 
Victoria,  which  he  states  grows  with  him  like  a 
Willow,  the  flowers,  the  colour  of  the  old  China 
Rose,  and  perfectly  globular,  though  not  very  double 
but  nevertheless  grand,  and  the  foliage  so  robust  as 
to  be  almost  beyond  conception.  The  old  China 
Rose  also  does  well  in  the  Manchester  district,  as 
indeed  it  seems  to  do  well  anywhere. — R.  D. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY'S 
CATALOGUE 

As  several  inquiries  have  recently  been  addressed  to 
me  concerning  a  re-issue  of  our  official  catalogue, 
may  I  be  allowed  to  say,  through  the  medium  of  your 
paper,  that  it  is  not  intended  to  publish  a  new  edition 
this  year,  nor  have  the  committee  proposed  to  publish 
an  appendix  or  supplement  to  the  existing  centenary 
edition,  which,  having  been  brought  close  up  to  date 
will  answer  all  practical  purposes  for  the  ensuing 
season. — C.  Harman  Payne. 


CLEOME  HEPTAPHYLLA. 

Some  of  the  species  of  Cleome  are  hardy  annuals, 
while  others  require  a  greenhouse  or  stove  temper¬ 
ature.  That  under  notice  may  be  grown  either  way, 
but  in  the  open  grouud  it  does  not  usually  exceed 
18  in.  or  2  ft.  Some  specimens  planted  out  in  the 
porch  of  the  Lily  house  at  Kew  are  5  ft.  high,  and 
have  been  flowering  for  a  long  time  past.  The 
flowers  are  rosy-purple,  and  produced  in  racemes 
terminating  the  branches.  The  leaves  are  digitate 
and  consist  of  seven  to  nine  lanceolate  entire  leaflets 
somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  Hemp,  but  broader 
and  not  serrate.  Grown  in  pots  the  plants  wTould  no 
doubt  be  much  dwarfer,  but  the  flowering  season 
would  probably  be  curtailed  by  the  earlier  maturing 
of  the  plants. 

HEDYCHIUM  CORONARIUM. 

Were  it  not  for  the  greater  height  of  this  species 
than  H.  Gardnerianum,  and  the  fact  that  it  requires 
a  higher  temperature,  it  would  no  doubt  become  as 
popular  for  it  is  certainly  a  showy  thing  when  in 
bloom  and  deliciously  fragrant.  The  stems  of  well- 
grown  plants  attain  a  height  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  and  are 
well  furnished  with  long,  lanceolate  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  succession  from  the  axils  of 
a  dense  spike  of  bracts  terminating  the  stems,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  them  is  always  in  bloom  at 
one  time.  The  three  outer  segments  of  the  flower 
are  lanceolate,  the  lateral  ones  of  the  inner  series  of 
three  are  spathulate,  while  the  third  one  is  deeply 
obcordate,  resembling  the  lip  of  an  Orchid.  All  are 
white,  with  exception  of  the  large  one  which  has  a 
pale  yellow,  but  conspicuous  blotch  on  the  lower  half. 
The  plant  succeeds  equally  well,  whether  grown  in 
pots  or  planted  out,  but  in  the  former  case,  the  pots 
should  be  stood  in  a  pan  of  water,  or  stood  upon 
inverted  pots  in  a  tank,  so  that  the  roots  may  just 


dip  into  the  water.  The  large  supply  of  water 
necessary  for  the  vigour  of  the  plant  will  then  always 
be  at  hand,  and  the  plants  cannot  be  starved  through 
neglect. 


HORTICULTURE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A  prelim ix ary  report  upon  the  nursery  industry  of 
the  United  States, which  has  now  been  madea  subject 
of  census  investigation,  is  published  as  a  bulletin  by 
the  census  office.  From  the  tables  in  this  bulletin  it 
appears  that  there  are  in  the  United  States  4,510 
nurseries,  valued  at  $41,978,835,  and  occupying 
172,806  acres  of  land,  with  an  invested  capital  of 
$52,425,669,  and  giving  employment  to  49,657  men, 
2,279  women,  and  14,200  animals,  using  in  the  pro¬ 
pagation  and  cultivation  of  trees  and  plants  $990,606 
worth  of  implements.  Of  the  acreage  in  nurseries 
95,025  acres  were  found  to  be  used  in  growing  trees, 
plants,  shrubs,  and  vines  of  all  ages  ;  and  the  figures, 
based  upon  the  best  estimate  of  the  nurserymen, 
make  the  grand  total  of  plants  and  trees  3,386,855,778 
of  which  518,016,612  are  fruit  trees,  685,603,396 
grape-vines  and  small  fruits,  and  the  balance  nut, 
deciduous,  and  evergreen  trees,  hardy  shrubs  and 
roses.  The  largest  acreage  is  devoted  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Apple  trees — viz.,  20,232  acres,  number¬ 
ing  240,570,666  young  trees,  giving  an  average  of 
11,890  per  acre;  while  the  Plum,  Pear,  and  Peach 
have  respectively,  7,826,  6,854,  and  3.357  acres,  pro¬ 
ducing  88,494,367,  77,223,402,  and  49,887,894  young 
trees,  or  an  average  of  11,307, 11,266,  and  14,861  trees 
to  the  acre;  The  tables  that  are  included  in  the 
bulletin  clearly  prove  the  steady  growth  of  the 
nursery  industry,  while  the  great  increase  in  the 
planting  of  large  orchards  and  the  constantly  develop¬ 
ing  taste  and  demand  for  fruit  and  ornamental  trees, 
vines,  shrubs,  and  plants  for  home  adornment  assure 
its  continued  growth  and  prosperity. 


AUTUMN-TINTED  VINE  LEAVES. 

The  colouration  of  Vine  leaves,  like  those  of 
other  deciduous  subjects,  must  depend  greatly 
upon  the  conditions  under  which  they  are 
grown  and  the  cultural  treatment  they  receive, 
for  in  many  instances  they  simply  turn  yellow 
and  drop.  We  are  in  receipt  of  specimens  from  Mr. 
D.  P.  Bell,  Clive  House,  Alnwick,  showing  the 
richest  tints  it  is  possible  to  conceive  in  the  case  of 
the  Vine.  The  larger  and  darker  of  them  were  of  a 
rich,  dark,  bronzy  crimson,  showing  patches  of 
brilliant  red  or  crimson,  and  again  giving  place  to 
yellow.  The  under  surface  might  be  described  as 
bronzy  purple.  Other  large  leaves  were  variously 
blotched  and  marbled  with  deep  olive  green  on  a 
yellow  ground,  with  the  midribs  and  principal  veins 
of  a  warm  red.  The  leaves  of  several  varieties  were 
sent,  some  being  smooth  and  almost  of  a  uniform 
bright  red  on  both  surfaces,  the  stalks  also  being 
red.  The  finely-cut  nature  of  the  leaves  of  a  small¬ 
leaved  variety  added  considerably  to  their  beauty. 
It  would  seem  also  that  they  varied  according  to 
age  and  that  bronzy  crimson  is  the  first  stage,  giving 
place  to  bright  crimson  and  red.  Light  also  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  colouration,  for  wherever  a 
lobe  folded  over  another  portion  the  latter  was  of  a 
uniform  clear  lemon  yellow.  The  decorative  pur¬ 
poses  to  which  such  highly  ornamental  leaves  could 
be  put  are  numerous. 


DISEASE  OF  PLANE  TREES. 

Hitherto  the  London  Plane,  so  called  from  its  ex¬ 
tensive  use  in  the  streets  of  London,  has  hitherto  en¬ 
joyed  immunity  from  fungoid  diseases,  and  has  been 
very  little  troubled  with  insect  pests.  On  the  Conti¬ 
nent  however  a  fungoid  disease  is  playing  great  havoc 
amongst  the  Planes.  M.  De  Nobele,  as  stated  by 
L' Illustration  Horticole,  has  determined  the  fungus  to 
be  Glaesporium  nervisequum,  the  mycelium  of  which 
runs  parallel  with  the  course  of  the  nerves,  forming 
red  or  brown  streaks,  and  causing  the  leaves  to  drop 
prematurely.  The  Planes  planted  along  the  public 
promenades  at  Ghent,  Antwerp,  and  Brussels  have 
suffered  severely,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  trees  at 
Lille  are  in  a  similarly  precarious  condition.  On 
the  10th  of  September  in  all  the  centres  several 
trees,  completely  spoiled,  had  assumed  their  winter 
nakedness.  Three  very  grand  examples  existing  at 
Ghent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pecherie  near  the 
bridge  of  the  red  Lour,  and  historical  trees,  have 
syccumbed, 


LAND  TENURE  IN  MADEIRA 

Will  one  of  your  numerous  readers  be  good  enough 
to  give  me  a  reference  to  a  book  or  books  in  which  I 
shall  find  an  account  of  the  system  of  Land  Tenure 
which  obtains  in  Madeira  at  the  present  day.  I 
have  searched  quite  a  number  of  books  for  this 
information  but  have  been  unsuccessful  in  my 
quest. — Agricola. 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


Cattleya  labiata. 

A  great  amount  of  interest  still  centres  in  the  old 
autumn  flowering  Cattleya  labiata,  as  might  have 
been  witnessed  at  the  auction  rooms  of  Messrs. 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  Cheapside,  on  the  30th  ult., 
when  a  splendid  consignment  of  it  from 
Messrs.  Linden,  of  Brussels,  was  on  sale.  There 
were  two  hundred  established  and  flowering  speci¬ 
mens,  besides  a  large  number  in  sheath  and  other 
unflowered  pieces,  affording  a  spectacle  which  has 
never  before  been  witnessed  in  this  country,  as  far  as 
flowering  plants  of  this  Cattleya  are  concerned.  The 
sale  opened  with  a  number  of  pieces  under  the  name 
of  Cattleya  labiata  majestica.  The  first  piece  con¬ 
sisting  of  seven  old  and  eight  leaf-bearing  pseudo¬ 
bulbs,  sold  for  11  guineas.  Others  sold  at  prices 
varying  from  2  to  6  guineas.  Then  followed  seme 
established  pieces  of  Dendrobium  lencolophotum, 
selling  at  2  to  3  guineas  each.  A  striking  drop  irom 
the  above  prices  took  place  when  some  established 
and  finely  flowered  plants  of  Rodriguezia  pubescens 
sold  for  nine  or  ten  shillings  each.  The  established 
and  flowering  pieces  of  Cattleya  labiata  with  which 
Cattleya  labiata  Warocqueana  is  synonymous,  were 
then  brought  to  the  hammer,  and  the  first  plant 
realised  28  guineas,  and  the  second  24  guineas. 
Other  pieces  sold  for  y£,  8J,  and  10J  guineas; 
after  a  time  the  prices  dropped  considerably,  single 
specimens  fetching  from  twenty  to  twenty-eight  shil¬ 
lings.  A  few'  small  pieces  with  pale  flowers  sold  at 
22s.  to  26s.  a  pair.  For  picked  specimens  with  richly- 
coloured  flowers  the  prices  run  up  in  a  short  time  to 
5J  and  9J  guineas.  Altogether  the  desire  to  possess 
the  autumn  flowering  Cattleya  labiata  is  still  strong. 

Mr.  Reginald  Young's  Collection. 

Ix  the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool  there  are  a 
number  of  fine  collections  of  Orchids,  and  ameng 
them  is  that  of  Mr.  Young,  at  Fringilla,  Linnet 
Lane,  -which  contains  some  very  choice  specimens. 
Visiting  Mr.  Young  recently  I  found  the  following  in 
flower:  Cattleya  Bowringiana-,  very  fine  ;  C.  tYaroc- 
queana  (the  old  labiata)  ;  C.  Aurea,  Young's  variety, 
one  of  the  very  best  forms  I  have  ever  seen,  and 
which  has  been  figured  in  Williams’  Orchid  Album  ; 
C.  Hardyana,  another  perfect  gem  ;  and  C.  Eldorado, 
the  finest  variety  I  have  ever  met  with.  Amongst 
the  Cypripediums  were  some  of  the  rarest  known 
species  and  varieties,  making  a  very  interesting  dis¬ 
play'.  Laelia  Dormaniana  was  very  conspicuous  ;  so 
also  were  the  lovely  Dendrobiums  bigibbum  and 
Phalaenopsis.  A  number  of  Odontoglots,  including 
the  beautiful  O.  Krameri  were  in  bloom.  There  will 
shortly  be  a  grand  display  of  Laelia  anceps,  albida, 
and  autumnalis  varieties,  innumerable  strong  spikes 
being  thrown  up.  Vanda  Amesiana  and  A.  Kimballi- 
ana  are  represented  by  healthy,  well  flowered  plants, 
and  noticeable  also  is  a  magnificent  specimen 
of  a  fine  dark  flowering  variety  of  V. 
Sanderiana.  The  plant  has  six  growths,  and  five 
flower  spikes  bearing  respectively  ten,  nine,  seven, 
and  two  of  six  blooms,  or  a  total  of  thirty-eight 
blooms  in  all.  Last  year  the  same  plant  had  three 
spikes  (two  upon  one  growth),  and  thirty  blooms — a 
grand  sight  truly.  Mr.  Poyntz  is  a  most  successful 
cultivator,  and  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  ad¬ 
mirable  health  of  the  plants  under  his  charge.  Mr. 
Young,  I  regret  to  say,  is  unable  to  enjoy  himself 
among  his  pets  through  illness,  from  which  I  wish 
him  a  speedy  recovery. — Rusticus. 

Dendrobium  O  Brienianum. 

The  stems  of  this  species  are  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high, 
slender  and  tapering  upwards.  The  racemes  are 
pendulous  from  near  the  apex  of  the  stems  and 
the  flower  bearing  portion  from  4  in.  to  6  in. 
long.  The  flowers  themselves  are  small  but  pretty' 
and  curious  on  account  of  the  long,  greenish  spur 
which  is  curved  forward  towards  the  apex  similar  to 
that  of  some  of  the  Aerides.  They  are  w  hite  flushed 
with  pale  green  ;  the  sepals  are  ovate,  the  lateral  ones 
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being  united  at  the  base  and  greatly  prolonged  at 
the  base  so  as  to  form  the  long  spur.  The  petals 
are  smaller,  and  the  spathulate  lip  which  is  toothed 
at  the  edge  is  also  very  small,  and  reflexed  at  the 
sides.  A  flowering  specimen  of  it  was  exhibited  at 
the  Drill  Hall  on  the  27th  ult.  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  & 
Co.,  St.  Albans,  when  a  Botanical  Certificate  was 
awarded  it. 

Cypripedium  Pitcherianum  Wilialms'  var. 

The  leaves  of  this  Cypripedium  are  ligulate,  deep 
green  above,  paler  underneath,  and  6  in.  to  8  in. 
long;  and  the  plant  altogether  seems  very  robust 
and  vigorous.  The  scape  is  about  10  in.  high,  one 
flowered,  and  deep  purple,  covered  with  hairs  of  the 
same  colour.  The  upper  sepal  is  very  large, 
roundish,  suddenly  narrowed  to  a  point,  and  revolute 
at  the  sides.  The  ground  colour  is  white,  suffused 
with  green  at  the  base,  and  with  purple  for  three 
parts  of  its  length,  while  the  dark  midrib  is  con¬ 
tinued  till  near  the  apex.  The  petals  are  spathulate, 
horizontal,  undulated  on  the  upper  edge,  ciliate  at 
the  edges,  shining  brownish-purple  along  the  upper 
longitudinal  half  and  paler  on  the  lower  correspond¬ 
ing  half.  The  lip  is  large,  inflated  and  bold,  and 
deep  shining  brownish-purple.  The  staminode  is 
suffused  with  pale  purple.  A  flowering  piece  of  this 
plant  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  & 
Son,  Upper  Holloway,  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  27th 
ult.,  when  a  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded  it. 

Cypripedium  radiosum. 

In  this  we  have  a  hybrid  from  C.  Lawrenciannm 
crossed  with  C  Spicerianum,  and  the  foliage  is 
intermediate  as  far  as  size  is  concerned,  the  leaves 
being  2  in.  to  4  in.  long,  but  resembling  those  of 
C.  Lawrencianum  in  being  tessellated  with  dark 
green  on  a  light  coloured  ground.  The  scape  of  a 
plant  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  27th  ult.  by 
C.  Ingram,  Esq.  (gardener  Mr.  Bond),  Elstead 
House,  Godaiming,  was  about  8  in.  high  and  two 
flowered.  The  upper  sepal  is  strongly  revolute  at 
the  Sides  like  the  male  parent,  and  white  suffused 
with  green  at  the  very  base  and  on  each  side  of  this 
with  deep  purple.  The  spathulate  petals  are  hori¬ 
zontal,  ciliated  on  the  edges  with  black  hairs,  undu¬ 
lated  on  the  upper  edge,  spotted  with  black  on  a 
green  ground  and  suffused  with  pale  purple  on  the 
upper  half.  The  lip  is  of  a  deep  purplish-brown, 
and  the  staminode  is  violet  purple  as  in  C.  Spiceri- 
anum.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it. 

SOCIETIES. 

Kent  County  Chrysanthemum  Society. — The  annual 
show  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Rink,  Black- 
heath,  on  Tuesday  last,  when  a  very  creditable 
show  as  usual  was  got  together.  Owing  to  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  season  the  exhibits  were  not 
quite  so  numerous  as  on  former  occasions,  but  the 
quality  was  quite  up  to  the  standard.  The  first  prize 
for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  was  awarded  to  T. 
Williams,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Payne),  Oaklands, 
Lewisham  Park.  The  blooms  were  of  good  size,  and 
the  group  was  graduated  from  front  to  back.  The 
second  prize  went  to  J.  Vavasseur,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  J.  Rhoden),  Rothbury,  Blackheath  Park,  whose 
plants  were  much  taller,  but  generally  good.  Col. 
E.  Larking  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Trollope),  The  Firs, 
Lee,  was  third;  and  F.  J.  Preston,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  T.  Dobson),  South  Bank,  Blackheath,  was 
fourth.  Prizes  were  offered  for  groups  of  flowering 
and  foliage  plants,  open  to  gardeners,  and  the  best 
group  was  that  of  Stephen  White,  Esq.,  C.C.  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  A.  Tomalin),  Oakwood,  Crayford,  Kent ; 
W.  Strang,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Mullins),  Lee  Ter¬ 
race,  Blackheath,  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  Jeffrey,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Mrs.  Crundell,  The  Moat,  Eltham,  was 
third.  The  class  for  eighteen  incurved  and  eighteen 
Japanese  blooms  as  usual  was  keenly  contested,  and 
the  first  prize  was  deservedly  awarded  to  Mrs.  M. 
Tomlin  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Doughty),  Angley  Park, 
Cranford.  Amongst  the  Japanese  kinds,  Stanstead 
White,  E.  W.  Clarke,  Mrs.  F.  Jameson,  Boule  d'Or, 
Mrs.  Irvine  Clarke,  and  others  were  grand,  while 
Lord  Alcester,  Lord  Wolseley,  Queen  of  England, 
Alfred  Salter,  and  others,  were  good  incurved  sorts. 
The  second  prize  lot  was  also  good  and  went  to — 
Goschen,  Esq.  (gardener  Mr.  E.  G. Whittle),  Ballards, 
Addington,  in  whose  exhibit  was  Queen  of  England, 
the  best  incurved  bloom  in  the  show.  M.  Hodgson, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith),  who  was  stronger 
in  incurved  than  Japanese  varieties,  took  the  third 


place  ;  and  A.  G.  Hubbuck,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  R. 
Leadbetter),  Elmhead  Lodge,  Chiselhurst,  was 
fourth.  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  Hayes  Common 
(gardener,  Mr.  C.  Blick),  had  the  best  twenty-four 
Japanese  blooms,  and  also  the  best  bloom  of  that 
class  in  the  show  in  a  magnificent  specimen  of 
Viviand  Morel  8  in.  wide  and  6J  in.  deep.  C.  E. 
Shea,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Picker),  The  Elms, 
Foots  Cray,  Kent,  was  second.  J.  Scott,  Junr.,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Blackburne),  Elmstead  Grange, 
Chiselhurst,  had  the  best  twelve  Japanese  blooms  in 
grand  specimens.  —  Goschen,  Esq.,  was  first  for 
twelve  incurved  blooms.  C.  E.  Shea,  Esq.,  had  the 
best  12  reflexed  blooms.  The  best  twelve  Anemones 
were  those  of  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  (gardener,  Mr.  J. 
Mitchell),  Bridgin  Place,  Bexley.  J.  Whatney,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  E.  Tickner),  Shermanbury  House, 
Reigate,  Surrey,  was  first  for  Pompons,  H.  F. 
Tiarkes,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Lyne),  Foxbury, 
Chiselhurst,  had  the  best  six  blooms  of  the 
"  Queen  ”  family.  Mrs.  M.  Tomlin  had  the 
best  six  white  Japanese  blooms  in  Stanstead 
White.  Sunflower  represented  the  best  yellows,  and 
the  six  blooms  taking  the  first  prize  were  shown  by 
C.  E.  Shea,  Esq.  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  had  the 
best  six  of  any  other  Japanese  kind  in  Viviand  Morel. 

- —  Goschen,  Esq.,  had  the  best  white  six  incurved 
blooms  in  Empress  of  India,  and  the  best  coloured 
incurved  blooms.  In  the  gardeners’  class  for  twelve 
incurved  and  twelve  Japanese  blooms,  Mr.  Payne 
was  first.  Mr.  J.  Rhoden  had  the  best  twelve  Japa¬ 
nese  varieties,  and  also  the  best  six  incurved  blooms. 
A  goodly  number  of  prizes  were  offered  for  competi¬ 
tion  by  amateurs,  and  the  first  prize  for  twelve 
Japanese  and  twelve  incurved  was  awarded  to  H. 
Fincham,  Esq.,  Hartley  House,  Cranbrook.  The 
first  prize  offered  by  the  President  for  eight  each  of 
Japanese,  incurved  and  reflexed  varieties,  was 
awarded  to  Mrs.  Arbuthnot.  The  first  prize  for  six 
blooms  of  Avalanche  was  awarded  to  J.  Scott,  Junr., 
Esq.,  as  well  as  that  for  six  blooms  of  Laing's  varie¬ 
ties.  A  fine  group  of  Chrysanthemums  not  for 
competition,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones, 
Hither  Green,  Lewisham.  A  collection  of  forty- 
eight  dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears  in  good  order,  was 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Peed&  Sons,  Mitcham  Road, 
Streatham.  Some  baskets  of  Pernettyas  were  shown 
by  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate. 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

Dracaenas. — Plants  of  the  softer  stemmed  kinds, 
arid  which  are  getting  too  tall  for  ordinary  decorative 
purposes,  should  have  the  tops  taken  off  and  rooted. 
Such  cuttings  will  form  plants  fit  for  use  as  soon  as 
properly  rooted  and  when  established  in  the  fresh 
soil  after  repotting.  The  old  stems  will  push  out 
young  shoots,  which,  when  of  suitable  size  and  mo¬ 
derately  firm,  may  be  taken  off  with  a  heel  and 
rooted.  They  make  the  best  and  most  graceful 
plants  ultimately,  but  require  longer  time  to  get  fit 
for  use. 

Pandanus  Veitchi  and  Variegated  Pineapple. 

— Small  suckers  of  Pandanus  Veitchi  should  be  taken 
off  when  they  can  be  had  and  rooted,  giving  prefer¬ 
ence  to  those  pieces  showing  the  best  variegation,  as 
some  of  the  more  rampant-growing  suckers  are  in¬ 
clined  to  become  green.  When  fairly  well  variegated 
the  plants  grow  more  slowly  and  keep  longer  in  a 
useful  size.  The  same  applies  to  the  variegated 
Pineapple  when  suckers  are  taken  from  the  tuft  of 
leaves  on  the  crown  of  the  fruit.  Such  shoots  form 
dwarf,  slow  growing  plants  with  equally  rich  varie¬ 
gation  or  even  better  than  the  true  suckers. 

Aralias. — When  such  of  the  Aralias  as  A. Veitchi, 
A.  elegantissima,  and  A.  gracillima  grow  too  tall 
for  decorative  purposes  they  also  lose  much  of  their 
beauty  by  the  larger  and  coarser  growth  of  the 
leaves.  Large  plants  should  therefore  be  cut  down 
in  order  to  get  young  shoots  for  grafting,  while  some 
of  the  smaller  terminal  shoots  may  also  be  used  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  old  stocks  may  also  be  used 
by  cutting  dowm  the  stems  within  an  inch  or  two 
of  the  graft,  and  a  bud  allowed  to  grow  up  and  form 
the  young  plant.  Very  little  w'ater  should  be  given 
till  the  buds  begin  to  push,  after  which  the  ball  may 
be  reduced  and  put  in  smaller  sized  pots. 

Selaginellas. — Some  of  the  dw'arfer  and  denser 
growing  of  the  Selaginellas  are  very  liable  to  damp 
off  during  the  winter  months,  and  such  kinds  would 
keep  better  if  some  pots  of  them  are  pricked  off  now. 


So  treated  such  species  as  S.  apus,  S.  Martensi  and 
its  varieties,  S.  Kraussiana  and  its  varieties,  S.  plu- 
mosa,  and  others  would  make  useful  stuff  for  spring 
work,  besides  making  sure  of  the  stock  passing  the 
winter  in  safety. 

Bouvardias. — These  are  now  flowering  freely  in 
the  intermediate  house,  and  should  receive  plentiful 
supplies  of  water  to  keep  them  growing.  After  the 
leading  shoots  with  their  flowers  are  cut  off  others 
will  arise  lower  down  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and 
later  on  afford  a  useful  supply  of  flowers.  Above  all, 
keep  a  close  watch  upon  the  first  appearance  of  green 
fly  and  fumigate  at  once,  otherwise  the  plants  get  so 
dirty  that  great  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in 
getting  them  into  their  former  health  and  cleanliness. 

Vines. — "Where  fermenting  material  is  used  in  the 
forcing  of  the  early  pot  Vines  the  latter  should  be 
stood  on  some  firm  framework  that  will  support 
them,  and  avoid  the  disturbance  that  would  be 
caused  by  the  sinking  of  the  fermenting  material  and 
also  the  renewal  of  the  same.  Permanently  planted 
Vines  required  to  produce  fruit  in  May  should  be 
started  about  the  middle  of  the  month.  If  the  rods 
are  young  they  should  be  tied  down  horizontally  to 
cause  them  to  break  equally  all  along  their  length. 
The  presence  of  fermenting  manure  and  occasional 
syringing  with  tepid  manure  will  aid  materially  in 
causing  the  buds  to  develop. 

Fruit  Trees  in  Pots. — Until  required — about 
the  beginning  of  the  new  year — fruit  trees  had  better 
stand  in  the  open  air  plunged  in  Cocoa-nut  fibre,  or 
the  pots  covered  with  dry  fern.  To  prevent  worms 
getting  into  the  pots  the  latter  should  be  stood  on  a 
layer  of  ashes,  and  a  surer  precaution  would  be  to 
put  some  soot  on  the  positions  where  the  pots  are 
stood. 

Asparagus  for  forcing.— For  the  first  batch  a 
good  strong  heat  will  be  necessary.  A  good  bed  of 
fermenting  material  should  therefore  be  made  up, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  house  kept  up  to  70°, 
otherwise  many  of  the  crowns  will  not  start  regu¬ 
larly.  Use  some  fine  soil  to  cover  the  roots,  pressing 
it  firmly  about  the  latter,  and  watering  with  tepid 
water. 

Leaves  for  fermenting  material.— In  carriage 
drives,  and. other  places  where  there  is  much  traffic, 
the  leaves  should  be  collected  from  time  to  time, 
otherwise  they  will  get  beaten  into  the  mud,  not  only 
occasioning  more  labour,  but  making  the  leaves  less 
lasting  for  forcing  purposes.  The  general  raking  up 
of  leaves  must  be  deferred  till  a  hard  frost  brings 
the  remainder  down. 

*  +  * 

LAW  NOTES. 

A  Flower  Show  dispute. — At  the  Hull  County 
Court  on  the  29th  ult.,  Mr.  John  Melbourne,  Albert 
Avenue,  Hull,  sued  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Hull  Amateur  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society  for 
£6  15s.,  the  nominal  value  of  twenty-three  prizes 
won  by  him  as  an  exhibitor  at  the  Show  held  in  cori= 
nection  with  that  Society  on  the  20th  August  last,  at 
the  Artillery  Barracks,  Park  Street,  Hull. — The  de¬ 
fence  was  that  in  the  plaintiff’s  exhibit  of  eight 
Tomatos,  for  which  he  was  adjudged  the  first  prize, 
he  did  not  comply  with  the  Society’s  regulations  by 
which  it  was  provided  that  all  specimens  shown  must 
be  grown  in  the  gardens  of  the  exhibitor.  The 
plaintiff"  stated  that  he  grew  the  Tomatos  on  his  own 
plants,  and  cut  them  off  about  eight  days  prior  to 
the  show,  as  they  were  beginning  to  ripen.  Cross- 
examined,  he  said  he  did  point  out  to  the  inspecting 
committee  only  two  places  where  Tomatos  could 
have  been  cut  off.  He  knew  by  the  rules  of  the 
Society  he  would  forfeit  all  his  prizes  if  the  objec¬ 
tion  to  this  exhibit  could  be  sustained,  and  admitted 
at  a  meeting  of  the  committee  the  question  was  de¬ 
cided  in  favour  of  the  objection.  Other  witnesses 
were  called  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  who  gave  it  as 
their  opinion  that  the  Tomatos  were  grown  on  the 
plaintiff’s  plants.  For  the  defendants,  Messrs.  Thos. 
Pinder  and  Jas.  Littlewood,  who  formed  the  visiting 
committee,  deposed  to  visiting  the  plaintiff’s  garden 
two  days  prior  to  the  Show,  when  they  informed  him 
that  they  should  object  to  his  exhibit  of  Tomatos  as 
not  being  grown  on  his  own  plants.  An  informal  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  committee  was  held  the  same  evening, 
when  it  was  decided  to  request  Mr.  George  Cooper, 
nurseryman,  to  also  inspect  plaintiff’s  plants.  Mr. 
Cooper,  who  gave  evidence,  said  he  did  so,  and  as  a 
gardener  of  over  twenty  years'  experience,  said  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  tha 
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the  Tomatos  were  not  grown  on  plaintiff’s  plants ;  the 
plants  he  saw  were  very  healthy  ones,  but  too  young 
to  have  borne  the  fruit  shown  to  him  by  the  plaintiff. 
The  advocates  then  addressed  his  Honour,  who,  in 
giving  judgment,  commented'at  length  on  the  case, 
and  said  it  was  one  which,  considering  the  evenly- 
balanced  evidence  given  on  both  sides,  occasioned 
him,  as  a  judge,  great  anxiety  in  coming  to  his  deci¬ 
sion,  but  having  carefully  weighed  all  the  circum¬ 
stances,  he  could  not  do  other  than  uphold  the 
decision  come  to  by  the  committee.  His  Honour 
accordingly  gave  a  verdict  for  the  defendants,  with 
costs. 


©Wtuar& 

Mfc.  Henry  Glasscock,  a  well-known  cultivator  and 
exhibitor  of  the  Dahlia,  died  very  suddenly  at  his 
residence.  Rye  Bank,  Bishop's  Stortford,  a  few  days 
Since,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one  years.  He  was 
always  a  familiar  figure  at  the  annual  exhibition  of 
the  National  Dahlia  Society  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
and  acted  as  secretary  for  a  few  years  on  the  death 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Moore.  He  was  a  florist  of  many 
years’  standing,  and  at  one  time  a  cultivator  of 
Pansies,  and  later  of  Fuchsias,  Roses,  &c. ;  but  of 
late  years  devoting  himself  to  the  Dahlia,  and  being 
very  successful  as  an  exhibitor.  Born  at  Bishop’s 
Stortford,  and  by  business  a  builder  and  brickmaker, 
he  took  a  great  interest  in  all  matters  connected  with 
the  town  and  was  a  member  of  the  Local  Board  of 
Health  from  1875  to  1890.  His  death  creates 
another  vacancy  in  the  ranks  of  the  florists  of  a  past 
generation,  as  he  had  been  identified  with  Floricul- 
tural  Societies  for  nearly  half  a  century.  He  is 
deeply  mourned  by  a  large  family  and  his  fellow- 
townsmen. 

We  regret  to  learn  also  of  the  death  recently  at  St. 
Bagot's,  Jersey,  of  the  famous  Grape  grower,  Mr. 
G.  Bashford,  In  early  life  Mr.  Bashford  was  a 
photographer,  but  took  to  Grape  growing  for  the 
London  market,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  had 
literally  acres  of  glass  under  fruit  cultivation. 


Questions  add  adsujghs. 

Greenhouse  Floor.— IF.  B.  B. :  All  that  you  can 
do  is  to  relay  the  floor  or  buy  a  mop,  and  we  sug¬ 
gest  the  latter  course  as  being  the  cheapest.  If  you 
arrange  the  plants  in  beds  on  the  floor  you  might  put 
some  Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  under  them  to  absorb 
the  moisture,  but  you  would  have  to  change  it  fairly 
often. 

Names  of  Fruits .—Partishead :  1,  Fearn’s  Pippin  ; 
2,  not  known  ;  3,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  ;  4,  Manx’s 
Codlin  ;  5,  Pear  Catillac ;  6,  not  recognised. — S.  B.  IV. 
Brownlees,  Russet ;  2,  Golden  Russet ;  3,  Cox’s 

Pomona.; — IF.  IF.  R. :  Apples:  1,  not  known  ;  2,  Min- 
shall  Crab;  4,  Winter  Redstreak ;  5,  Munche’s 
Pippin;  7,  Yellow  Ingestrie,  erroneously  called  by 
some  Golden  Pippin.  Pears  ;  2,  Winter  Nelis  ;  3, 
Passe  Colmar  ;  4,  Old  Crassane. 

When  to  divide  Ccelogyne. — J.  IF. :  From 
what  you  say  of  the  size  and  growth  of  your  Coelo- 
gyne  we  believe  it  to  be  C.  cristata,  or  a  variety  of  it. 
The  best  time  to  divide  and  repot  it  is  just  when  it 
commences  to  grow  after  having  flowered.  Observe 
when  the  first  roots  begin  to  push  out,  and  before 
there  is  danger  of  breaking  them  in  the  operation, 
and  have  the  work  accomplished  at  once.  For  the 
matter  of  that  you  could  separate  and  repot  the 
pseudobulbs  immediately  they  have  done  flowering. 
Drain  the  pans  well,  and  use  a  compost  consisting  of 


one  half  good  fibrous  peat  and  the  other  half  sphag¬ 
num,  with  a  quantity  of  silver  sand.  Press  the 
material  very  firmly  about  the  rhizomes  to  keep  the 
pseduobulbs  in  position  till  roots  are  emitted  into  the 
fresh  material.  Give  a  watering  to  settle  the  soil, 
but  comparatively  little  will  be  required  afterwards 
till  they  begin  to  grow  strongly,  when  a  higher  tem¬ 
perature  and  copious  watering  will  be  necessary 
during  the  remainder  of  the  growing  season. 

Communications  Received.— A.  H. — Sir  C.  J. — 
G.  H.  H.— S.  &  S.— T.  W.— H.  J.  C.  — D.  W. 
(next  week). — E.  K.  (next  week). — R.  P. — W.  K. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Richard  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester. — General 
Catalogue  of  Nursery  Stock. 

James  Backhouse  &  Son,  York. — Roses,  Forest 
and  Ornamental  Trees,  etc. 

Dicksons,  Limited,  Chester. — Forest  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees,  Evergreens,  etc. 


LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

November  2nd,  1891. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and 
39,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.,  report  a  brisk 
enquiriy  for  large  grained  Red  Clovers,  at  an  advance 
of  2s.  per  cwt.  on  prices  current  last  week.  White 
Clover,  Alsike,  and  Trefoil  steady.  Ryegrasses  un¬ 
changed. 


COVENT 


Fruit.- 


GARDEN 

November  4th. 


MARKET. 


Apples...  per  J-sieve  i  o  50 
Cobbs...  per  100  lbs.  35  0  37  6 
Grapes . per  lb.  06  20 


s.  d.  s.  a. 


8  0 
6  o 


-Average  Wholesale  Prices 
s.  d  s.  d. 

Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael's,  each  2  6 
Peaches  . perdoz.  1  0 

Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 

There  are  no  alterations  in  last  week's  prices. 

Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

j.  d.  s.  d.  j  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi  ...doz,  6  o  12  0  Evergreens, invar.doz  6  0  24  o 
Bonvardias...per  doz.  80120  Ferns,  invar..per  doz.  4  o  iS  0 
Chrysanthemums, doz  6  o  12  o  j  Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60  o 


—  large  . per  doz. 12  0  24  o 

Coleus . per  doz.  30  60 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4  0  12  o 

Dracaena  term.,  doz,  24  o  36  0 
Dracaenaviridis.doz.  9  0  18  0 


Heliolrope,  per  doz.  40  60 
Marguerites,  per  doz.  60120 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  40  60 
Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  21  o 
— scarlet per  doz.  20  40 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Acacia. or  Mimosa 

French  per  bunch  10  16 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  40  60 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  20 
Chrysanthemums, 

doz.  blooms  09  30 
Chrysanthemums, 

doz.  bunches  3  o 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  3  o 
Gardenias  12  blooms  1  6 
Heliotropes, 12  sprays  0  3 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  1  0 
Lilac,  French, 

per  bunch  5 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  3  0 
Liliurasvar., doz. blms.  1  6 


9  0 
6  0 
4  0 
o  6 
3  0 


070 


3  0 
6  0 


3  6 
2  0 


MaidenhairFern,i2bs.4  o 


6  0 
3  0 
9  ° 


d.  s.  d. 

Marguerites,  12  bun.  16  40 
Mignonette...  12  bun.  1  6 
Myosotis.  .doz.  bchs.  3  o 
Parme  Violets, 

French,  per  bun.  2  6 
Dark  ,,  „  „  10 

Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  o  6 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  4  o 

Primula,  double, bun.  o  9 
Pyrethrum,  doz.  bchs.  2  o 
Roses,  yellow,  dozen  3  0 

—  mixed...  doz.  bchs.  4  o 

—  Red . doz.  bchs.  60120 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  10  16 

—  Tea . per  dozen  1  o 

Stephanotis,  dz.  spys.  3  0 
Tuberoses,  per  doz.  03 
Violets,  English 

per  bunch  1  6 


4  0 
6  0 
6  o 


3  0 
5  0 
o  6 


2  C 
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GREAT  REMEDY 

FOR  PAIN, 

CURES  * 

Bheumatism, 

Neuralgia, 

Backache, 

Swellings, 

Sore  Throat, 
Sprains,  Sores, 

Why  is0 it 

That  St.  Jacobs  Oil  always  affords  instant  relief 
from  pains,  after  all  other  remedies  have  signally 
failed?  Simply  because  it  is  peculiar  to  itself 
Wholly  unlike  another  remedy.  It  possesses  great 
penetrating  power,  reaching  the  very  seat  of  the 
disease.  It  acts  like  magic.  It  conquers  pain 
quickly  and  surely.  It  is  an  outward  application, 
and  is  used  by  millions  of  people. 

Price  of  ST.  JACOBS  OIL, 
I/ll  &  2/6  per  bottle. 


For  Sale. 

A  SHE-GOAT,  VILLAGE  CART  and 

i\.  HARNESS  ;  all  in  good  condition.  £2  the  lot. — J, 
ROBERTS,  13,  Earl’s  Road,  Upper  Grange  Road,  Old  Kent 
Road,  S.E. 


BOILING  WATER  OR  MiLK. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST  OR  SUPPER. 


CONTRACTORS  TO  HER  MajESTY’S  WSR  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company, 

UPPER  GROUND  STREET ,  BLACKFRIARS,  S.E.  (Telegraphic  Address- HOTWA  TER ,  LONDON.  Telephone-No.  4763),  7 

Have  now  pleasure  in  bringing  to  the  notice  of  Horticulturists  and  Gardeners  generally 

THE  CHAMPION  HORIZONTAL  TUBULAR  BOILER  (J0ATS) 

WHICH  IS  WITHOUT  DOUBT  THE  BEST  ALL-ROUND  BOILER  IN  THE  MARKET. 


It  combines  all  the  advantages  of  its  class  so  well 
known,  and  by  the  improved  method  of  forming  the 
joints — viz.,  with  India  Rubber  Washers,  THE 

OLD  AND  TOO  OFTEN  INEFFECTUAL  WAY 
OF  CAULKING  THE  JOINTS  IS  ENTIRELY 
DISPENSED  WITH, 

It  can  be  erected  in  a  few  hours,  and  may  be  relied 
upon  as  a  thoroughly  sound  and  good  Hot-water  st: 


Generator.  It  has  been  carefully  tested  in  every 
possible  way,  more  especially  with  regard  to  powef 
and  durability,  and  the  result  has  been  highly 
satisfactory. 

In  the  event  of  a  Pipe  in  this  Boiler  requiring  to 
be  replaced,  an  arrangement  has  been  perfected 
whereby  the  same  may  be  made  in  the  course  of  a 
FEW  MINUTES,  without  the  necessity  of  dis¬ 
turbing  the  brickwork  setting. 


HOT-WATER  BOILERS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  PIPES,  CONNECTIONS,  VALVES,  VENTILATING  GEAR,  ETC, 

INSPECTION  INVITED.  PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION.  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  Is. 
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DENDROBIUM  FORMOSUM 

GIGANTEUM, 

IN  BUD. 


men  low  &  co. 

Beg  to  offer  a  magnificent  lot  of  the  above  showy 
white  ORCHID,  with  splendid  growths,  well  set 
with  buds. 

Price  90s.  and  126s.  per  dozen. 
CLAPTON  NURSERY,  LONDON,  N.E. 


TRADE  OFFER  OF  PALMS,  ETC. 


Kcntia  Fost  and  Bal  in  Thumbs 
n  »i  6o  s 

,i  n  48’s 

11  32’s 

Cocus  Wed.  ...  in  Thumbs 

„  ...  6o's 

Scaforthia  E.  ...  6o's 

4S's 


9 

at  20s.  per  100. 
11  60s.  „ 

„  24s.perdoz. 

48s-  „ 

„  20s.  per  100. 
1.  55s*  11 

n  32S*  11 

loos. 


W  ICETON  has  a  fine  Stock  of  Aspa- 

o  ragus,  P.  nanus,  in  Thumbs  and  6o's,  Pandanus 
Veitchi,  Dracaena,  Lindenii,  Ficus  elastica. 

W.  ICETON,  PUTNEY,  S.W. 


CARNATIONS 

and  other 

HARDY 

BORDER  PLANTS. 


“Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole"  and 
other  Popular  Hardy  Border 
Carnations  and  Picotees  should 
be  planted  now. 
Descriptive  Catalogues  of 
Hardy  Florists'  Flowers  on  application. 

raj 


l!CXS0h!3S?  CHESTER 


(LIMITED) 


To  those  about  .to  Plant. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue 

of  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES,  CONIFERS,  EVERGREEN 
and  FLOWERING  SHRUBS.  RHODODENDRONS, 
ORNAMENTAL  and  FOREST  TREES,  CLEMATIS  and 
other  CLIMBING  PLANTS,  in  large  variety,  sent  free  on 
application  to 

GEO.  JACKMAN  &  SON,  Woking  Nursery, 

WOKING. 


ESTABLISHED  1810. 


AREA  150  ACRES. 


THE 

VERY 

BEST 


AT 

LOWEST 

RATES. 


■iraiiiirciiiMnimMiMiiiiMiiiiitriiiiimniiixiiiiviiiniiittiiirmiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiaii 
LARGE  &  VARIED  COLLECTIONS  OF 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS, 
CROCUSES,  SNOWDROPS, 
NARCISSI,  LILLIES,  &c. 

All  thoroughly  ripened  and  in  excellent 
condition  for  planting. 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue,  No.  397- 

POST  PBEE  ON  APPLICATION. 

Dicksons  Growers  Chester 


150,000. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  OF  KENTIAS. 

u  W.  ICETON,  Putney, 

Has  a  large  quantity  of  the  above  to  offer  very  reasonable  at 

, .  £7  ios.  per  1000. 

I  bumbs,  well-established...  £10  „ 

In  6o’s,  fine  stuff  .  £30  ,, 


WILLIAMS’ 

Single  Crowns  Lily  of  Valley,  very 

fine .  per  100  6s. 


STRONG  CLUMPS. 

■  -i  „  Per  doz 

Lily  of  Valley . 12s 

Spiraea  astilboides .  ’*  30s 

,,  japonica . 5S 

,,  japonica  compacta  multiflora  12s 

Dielytra  spectabilis. .  ..  ..  5S 


Hyacinthus  Candicans  per  100  10s.  6d 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS  &  SON, 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


DAFFODILS. 


JAMES  YEITCH  &  SONS, 

ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY,  CHELSEA,  S.W. 


BICOLOR  HORSFIELDII. 

(KING  of  DAFFODILS.) 

A  splendid  variety  ;  excellent  for  pot  culture. 

Per  dozen,  9s. 

EMPEROR. 

Of  immense  size  and  great  substance,  trumpet  clear  golden- 
yellow,  with  broad  stout  perianth. 

Each,  is.  6 d.;  per  dozen,  16s. 

GOLDEN  SPUR. 

Immense  golden  trumpet;  a  bold,  striking,  and  very  early- 
flowering  variety. 

Per  dozen,  6s.  6 d. 

SINGLE  DAFFODIL  or  LENT  LILY. 

Per  100,  25. ;  per  1000,  175.  6 d. 

DOUBLE  DAFFODIL. 

Very  showing  for  planting,  pot  culture,  or  forcing. 

Strong  Bulbs  for  Forcing,  per  100,  6s.  6 d. 

INCOMPARABILIS  FIGARO. 

Large  flower,  broad  primrose  perianth,  with  a  very  expanded 
yellow  crown,  slightly  shaded  with  orange. 

Per  dozen,  2 s.  6 d. ;  per  100,  17s.  6 d. 

INCOMPARABILIS  STELLA. 

Very  attractive,  and  excellent  for  forcing. 

Per  dozen,  is. ;  per  100,  5 s.  6 d. 

BIFLORUS  (Primrose  Peerless  Narciss). 

Pure  white,  with  yellow  crown.  A  well-known  and  excellent 
variety  for  cutting,  bearing  two  flowers  on  the  same  footstalk. 
Per  100,  2s.  6 d. ;  per  1000,  21s. 

PQETICUS  (Pheasant’s  Eye). 

A  well-known  hardy  species,  pure  white,  with  red  crown ; 
very  fragrant :  fine  for  cutting. 

Per  100,  25.;  per  1000,  17s.  6 d. 

POETICUS  ORNATUS. 

Very  early;  broad  pure  white  perianth,  with  red  crown; 
flowers  large  and  well-shaped.  A  very  beautiful  and  useful 
variety. 

Per  dozen,  is.  3 d. ;  per  ico,  8s.  6 d. 

AND  MANY  OTHER  BEAUTIFUL  SORTS. 

Descriptive  and  Illustrated  BULB  CATALOGUE, 

Forwarded  Gratis  and  Post  Free  on  application. 


ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY, 

CHELSEA,  S.W. 


TO  ANTHRACITE  CONSUMERS. 

Further  reduction  in  price  of  Best  Anthracite  is  improbable, 
whatever  inferior  quality  may  be  offered  at.  For  guidance  I 
beg  to  notify  that  my  Anthracite  can  be  guaranteed  to  do 
20  per  cent,  more  work  by  Durability,  Heat,  and  less  Ash 
than  cheaper  kinds,  and  this  means  quite  4/-  per  ton.  It  is 
also  weighed  by  Railway  Company. 

Bona  fide  References  and  Testimonials. 


WILLIAM  H.  ESSERY. 

Anthracite  Colliery  Office,  SWANSEA. 

I ARM AN’S 

Fop 

BULBS, 

SBBDS, 

ROBBS, 

FRUIT  TRFFS,  &c., 
SHRUBS, 

CUMSING  PLANTS,  &c. 

Everything  of  FIRST  QUALITY,  GENUINE, 
and  RELIABLE. 

Our  Autumn  Catalogue  has  been  posted  to  our  Customers— 
and  a  copy  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 


JARMAN  &  CO„, 

Seedsmen  &  Nurserymen, 

CHARD,  SOMERSETSHIRE. 

CUTBUSH’S  MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel  (is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package),  or  6 d.  per 
cake ;  free  by  Parcel  Post,  is. 

None  genuine  unless  in  sealed  pack¬ 
ages,  and  printed  cultural  directions 
enclosed  with  our  signatures  attached. 

New  publication,  “  Mushrooms,  and 
How  to  Grow  Them,”  by  Luke  Ellis, 
should  be  read  by  everyone  interested 
in  the  growth  of  Mushrooms.  Price  61 1., 
free  by  post,  yd. 

WTVI.  CUTBUSH  <Ss  S©N, 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants. 

HIGHGATE  NURSERIES,  N.;  &  BARNET,  HERTS 


Good  luck.— Chinese  fairy 

LILIES. 


/CHINESE  FAIRY  LILIES,  direct 

V_>  from  the  Chinese  Mountains,  The  Chinese  Fairy  Lily 
is  the  Asiatic’s  symbol  of  good  luck.  They  can  be  seen  in  all 
the  shops  and  houses  of  China  and  Japan.  JAMES  CARTER 
&  Co.’s  first  importations  have  now  arrived  in  the  finest  condi¬ 
tion.  Magnificent  bulbs,  price  is.  each,  ios.6d.  per  dozen,  car¬ 
riage  free.  Decorated  Japanese  Bowls  for  one  bulb,  price  is. ; 
two  bulbs,  2s. ;  for  three  bulbs,  2s.  6 d.:  for  four  bulbs.  3s.  6d. ; 
for  six  bulbs,  4 s.  6 d.  Full  directions  for  cultivation  supplied  to 
all  purchasers.  We  were  the  original  introducers  of  this  attrac¬ 
tive  Lily  into  England,  and  have  again  secured  the  best  bulbs 
of  the  year — CARTERS’,  Seedsmen  by  Royal  Warrants  to  the 
Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales,  237  &  238,  High  Holborn,  London 


k  BARI  OPPORTUNITY 

to  obtaiu  a  collection  of  choice 

FERNS  &  SELAGINELLAS 


at  exceedingly  low  prices. 

Special  JLta.tixirras'i  List 

ON  APPLICATION. 


W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

Fern  Nursery,  Sale,  Manchester. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  169. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man."— Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  Nov.  16.— Bulb  Sales  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’  and 
Stevens'  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  17. — Chrysanthemum  Shows  at  Liverpool 
(2  days),  Oxford,  Hampstead  (2  days),  Hartlepool  (2  days)  Salis¬ 
bury  (2  days),  Diss  (2  days),  Twickenham  (2  days).  Sale  of 
Nursery  Stock  at  Reigate,  by  White  &  Sons. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  18. — Chrysanthemum  Shows  at  York 
(3  days),  and  Hull,  Cardiff,  Hanley,  Spalding  and  Rugby  (all  2 
days).  Bulb  Sales  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  and  Stevens'  Rooms. 

Thursday,  Nov.  19.— Chrysanthemum  Shows  at  Edinburgh  (3 
days),  Bristol  (2  days),  Crediton,  Norwich  (2  days’,  and  Wantage. 

Friday,  Nov.  20. — Chrysanthemum  Shows  at  Bolton  (2  days), 
Stirling,  and  Chorley  (2  days).  Orchid  Sale  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’  Rooms. 

Saturday,  Nov.  21. — Batley  Chrysanthemum  Show. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  itfh,  1891. 


TJThe  Chrysanthemum  Shows. — In  the 
production  of  simultaneous  effort  in 
exhibitions  the  Chrysanthemum  takes  pre¬ 
cedence  of  every  other  element  in  horticul¬ 
ture.  It  Is  very  difficult  to  obtain  the  infor¬ 
mation  so  fully  as  is  desirable,  but  we  believe 
that  over  50  shows,  chiefly  dedicated  to  the 
Chrysanthemum,  were  held  in  the  country 
during  the  present  week.  If  we  take  the 
whole  of  the  Kingdom  and  the  entire 
Chrysanthemum  season,  it  will  probably 
be  found  that  hardly  less  than  150  shows, 
dedicated  to  the  Chrysanthemum,  are 
held  every  year.  That  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  and  shows  most  forcibly  the  great 
popularity  to  which  it  has  attained. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  wide  distinction 
between  the  fine  shows  held  at  the  West¬ 
minster  Aquarium,  at  Kingston,  Birming¬ 
ham,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Hull,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  other  great  centres,  and  those 
held  in  rural  districts.  Still  the  sentiment* 
towards  the  popular  flower  is  all  the  same. 
It  does  sometimes  happen  that  at  these 
humbler  shows,  elements  of  quality  or  of 
beauty  are  found  which  merit  the  highest 
praise.  We  frequently  meet  with  such 
evidence,  and  realise  that  could  the  growers 
who  perform  such  good  work  in  so  small  a 
way,  be  transferred  to  larger  places,  they 
might  then  soon  develop  into  champions, 
having  a  national  fame. 
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The  little  shows  are  not  to  be  despised 
because  small.  So  far  from  that  being  the 
case,  they  rather  prove  to  be  admirable 
nurseries  for  the  development  of  talent  of 
the  highest  order.  We  have  no  fear  that 
there  will  be,  for  a  long  time  hence,  any 
falling  off  in  cultural  enthusiasm  or  skill. 
Still  it  is  well  to  find  all  these  modest 
Chrysanthemum  shows  being  so  well  sup¬ 
ported,  as  they  serve  to  feed  the  larger  ones 
with  exhibitors  from  time  to  time.  The 
season  has  not  been,  on  the  whole,  one  of 
the  best,  but  none  the  less  there  have  been 
seen  many  grand  blooms,  whilst  the  aver¬ 
age  of  quality  shows  that  there  has  been 
no  retrogression. 


fHRYSANTHEMUM  COMPETITIVE  GROUPS. - 

Everybody  familiar  with  the  Chrysan¬ 
themum  shows  now  being  held  fully  under¬ 
stand  the  meaning  of  Chrysanthemum 
groups,  as  seen  at  exhibitions.  \\  e  make 
no  apology  for  further  referring  to  matters 
of  this  nature,  as  just  now  the  air  is  full  of 
all  that  relates  to  “the  Golden  Flower.” 
These  groups  are,  without  doubt,  in  plants, 
the  strong  feature  at  many  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tions,  and,  as  a  rule,  constitute  very  striking 
and  effective  displays.  They  have  the 
merit  also  which  cut  flowers  do  not  possess 
— of  being  still  retained  for  the  beautifying 
of  their  owners’  gardens,  long  after  the 
show  is  over,  if  duly  cared  for. 

But  we  specially  refer  to  these  groups 
because  it  so  commonly  happens  that  the 
wording  of  the  schedule  relating  to  them  is 
somewhat  contradictory,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  land  judges  in  a  dilemma.  Only 
last  week  we  found  at  one  show  that  the 
judges  had  awarded  the  prizes  in  a  group 
class  on  the  ground  of  the  quality  of  the 
blooms.  Later  on,  their  attention  being 
drawn  to  the  wording  of  the  schedule, 
which  specially  stipulated  “for  effect,” 
their  original  judgment  had  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  reversed,  as  the  group  thus  placed 
was  decidedly  the  most  effectively  arranged 
one.  In  a  second  case,  the  judges  were  a 
long  time  oscillating  between  “quality” 
and  “  effect,”  as  both  terms  were  specially 
used  in  the  schedule  ;  for  whilst  one  group, 
largely  composed  of  Japanese  varieties, 
was  singularly  effective,  another  one  had 
most  incurved  blooms,  and  the  best  quality. 

Clearly  it  is  unfair  to  place  judges  in  this 
kind  of  difficulty.  Either  quality  in  the 
blooms  or  the  plants  should  be  specifically 
required,  or  else  effective  arrangement — - 
not  both.  We  prefer  the  latter  condition, 
as  so  many  groups  come  under  our  notice 
in  which,  whilst  the  blooms  may  be  of  fine 
quality,  the  arrangement  is  deplorable  and 
ungainly.  We  do  not,  for  one  moment, 
assume  that  should  the  requirement  of 
quality  of  bloom  be  removed,  that  it  would 
lead  to  the  presentation  of  inferior  flowers, 
but  it  would  give  the  competitors  a  much 
freer  hand. 


TThe  London  Parks  Superintendent. 
^  — The  London  County  Council  have 

at  length  decided  to  appoint  a  Parks  Super¬ 
intendent  at  what  most  people  will  regard 
as  a  large  salary,  but  which  is  really  not 
an  extravagant  one  when  we  consider  the 
duties  of  the  position  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  Assistant  Director  at  Kew, 
for  instance,  to  whom  a  similar  salary  is 
paid.  There  is  something  curious,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  fact  that  the  advertisement  in¬ 
viting  candidates  appears  only  in  one 
gardening  paper,  and  that  one  perhaps 
not  the  most  widely  read.  We  sincerely 
hope  it  is  not  suggestive  of  jobbery  at 
head-quarters,  but  the  circumstance  does 
suggest  that  even  the  ways  of  that  demo¬ 
cratic  body,  the  London  County  Council, 
may  be  past  finding  out. 


There  may  be  good  reasons  for  making 
this  appointment,  but  so  far  they  have  not 
been  made  very  potent.  We  naturally 
have  some  sympathy  with  the  present 
park  superintendents  who  do  their  work 
so  well,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties 
they  labour  under  in  having  so  many 
masters,  and  some  of  them  so  difficult  to 
get  on  with,  and  we  fear  they  can  hardly 
view  with  equanimity  the  appointment 
over  them  of  some  person  who,  whatever 
his  social  position  may  be,  may  be  totally 
unfitted  to  control  men  as  good  as  himself. 
The  desired  qualifications  for  the  office  are 
such  as  can  only  be  gained  in  a  lifetime, 
and  yet  the  candidates  must  be  under  50 
years  of  age.  We  shall  look  with  exceed¬ 
ing  interest  to  the  ultimate  selection.  The 
occupant  should  be  a  man  of  great  force  of 
character,  of  good  address  and  education, 
a  gentleman  in  conduct  and  appearance, 
and  have  knowledge  and  capacity  of  con¬ 
trol  of  a  high  order.  He  should  also 
possess  great  tact  and  firmness,  for  these 
are  qualities  which  will  be  largely  required 
in  the  conduct  of  his  office.  In  reality^,  he 
will  be  the  buffer  between  the  Park  Super¬ 
intendents  and  the  Parks  and  Open  Spaces 
Committee,  and  the  man  who  can  best 
manage  both  will  be  the  man  who  will 
longest  hold  the  post. 

A  few  men  could  be  named  who  are 
eminently  fitted  for  the  position,  but  they 
are  all  past  the  specified  age.  In  garden¬ 
ing,  in  fact,  no  man  seems  to  have  reached 
to  full  capacity  until  he  is  60  at  least. 
Happily,  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the 
Council  exclude  naval  and  military  officers, 
and,  indeed,  all  but  very  few.  There  may 
be  a  number  of  applicants,  on  the  principle 
that  something  may  be  picked  up  in  due 
time  if  looked  for,  but  it  will  not  be  a 
matter  for  surprise  if  even  the  final  selec¬ 
tion  should  be  found  to  fall  very  far  short 
of  our  requirements  for  such  a  distinguished 
position. 


J£ruit  Culture  in  Ireland. — We  have 
been  favoured  with  a  copj'  of  an  inter¬ 
esting  little  brochure  which  has  been  printed 
for  private  circulation  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Hall, 
of  Six  Mile  Bottom,  Newmarket,  the  present 
High  Sheriff  of  Cambridgeshire,  and 
whose  earnest  efforts  to  promote  a  revival 
of  Irish  industries,  and  especially  of  fruit 
and  vegetable  culture,  on  improved  me¬ 
thods,  are  well  known.  Ireland  is  the  great 
difficulty  of  statesmen  and  philanthropists. 
What  she  most  needs  in  relation  to  her  in¬ 
dustries  is  that  the  people  should  first  have 
ample  liberty  to  create  their  own  prosperity, 
and  secondly,  that  they  should,  both  through 
the  establishment  of  popular  institutions 
and  from  outside  the  kingdom,  receive  all 
possible  help. 

Mr.  Hall  seems  to  have  realised  this  need 
fully,  and,  being  unable  to  furnish  the  free 
institutions,  which  of  themselves  promote 
self-help  and  self-reliance,  has  done  his 
best  by  offering  to  supply  parcels  of  one 
dozen  fruit  trees  in  response  to  applications 
made  through  schoolmasters,  postmasters, 
and  station  agents  in  eight  union  areas. 
No  less  than  150  applications  appear  to 
have  been  made  in  1889,  and  117  persons 
received  the  grants.  In  August  of  last 
year  Mr.  Hall,  accompanied  by  Mr.  T.  F. 
Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  made  a  tour  of 
inspection  through  those  parts  of  Ireland 
where  the  various  gift  trees  had  been 
planted,  taking  part  also,  on  the  way,  in 
some  hardy  fruit  conferences,  which  seem 
to  have  been  well  attended,  and  which 
doubtless  resulted  in  the  creation  of  addi¬ 
tional  interest,  in  the  subject. 

Generally  the  gift  trees,  especially  at  the 
station  agents,  were  found  doing  very  well, 
and  seemed  to  be  highly  appreciated.  Of 


course  the  good  thus  done  is  but  as  a  drop 
in  the  ocean,  but  Mr.  Hall  merits  all  praise 
for  his  good  nature  and  earnest  unselfish 
efforts  to  better  the  condition  of  the  Irish 
peasantry.  We  cannot  follow  the  writer 
through  some  of  his  reflections  on  the  small 
holding  system,  but  learn  with  pleasure 
that  Ireland  seems  climatically  to  be  well 
adapted  for  fruit  culture. 


Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — We  are  much  pleased 
to  hear  that  Alderman  Sir  James  Whitehead,  Bart., 
has  kindly  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Executive 
Committee  to  preside  at  the  annual  dinner  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  next. 

Mr.  R.  Savage,  late  gardener  at  Moone,  has  been 
engaged  as  gardener  and  steward  to  Mrs.  Cobbe, 
Newbridge  House,  Donabate,  Co.  Dublin. 

The  Bolton  Chrysanthemum  Show  takes  place  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  next,  November  20th  and  21st., 
and  not  on  the  days  inadvertently  stated  in  our  last 
issue. 

Mr.  George  Garney,  late  foreman  at  Londesborough 
Park,  Market  Weighton,  and  formerly  at  Basing 
Park,  Alton,  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Powell,  at  Maesgwynne,  Whitland,  Carmarthenshire. 

The  York  Gala.— It  has  been  decided  that  the 
grand  Floral  Fete  annually  held  at  York  shall  take 
place  next  year  on  June  15th,  16th,  and  17th. 

Mr.  James  Dryden,  who  for  some  years  has  been 
general  foreman  to  Mr.  Inglis,  at  Howick  Gardens, 
Lesbury,  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  to  Major 
Browne,  Doxford  Hall,  Chathill,  Northumberland. 

The  Leek  Orchid  Growers  held  a  conversazione  on 
the  5th  inst.,  over  which  a  local  amateur,  Thomas 
Hale,  Esq.,  presided,  and  who,  in  opening  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  gave  an  interesting  account  of  how  he 
became  an  Orchid  grower.  Mr.  McNab,  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Liverpool  Horticultural  Company 
(John  Cowan),  Limited,  delivered  an  address  on 
"  Orchids  and  Orchid  Growers,”  which  was  listened 
to  with  much  attention  ;  after  which  Mr.  Eyre  was 
called  upon  for  his  experiences.  Mr.  Eyre  said  his 
enthusiasm  had  burnt  brightly  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years,  each  year  becoming  more  and  more  intense. 
Mr.  Gillman  and  Mr.  Walker  also  gave  addresses, 
and  a  musical  programme,  admirably  carried  out, 
brought  a  pleasant  and  enjoyable  evening  to  a  close. 

Peeling  Gladiolus  Bulblets.— Named  varieties  of 
Gladiolus  bulblets  are  increased  true  to  kind  from 
bulblets  only  and  not  from  seeds  ;  division  of  the 
large  corms,  too,  according  to  their  eyes,  is  some¬ 
times  practised,  but  so  seldom  that  we  need  not  now 
refer  to  it.  Well,  says  Mr.  Falconer,  in  The  American 
Florist,  have  you  ever  wondered  why  it  is  that 
these  hard  bulblets  make  such  irregular  and  little 
growth  for  the  first  year  after  planting  ?  The 
truth  is,  their  coating  is  too  hard,  tough,  and  tight. 
Our  large  Gladiolus  growers  peel  their  bulblets  before 
planting  them  1  This  may  appear  incredible  to  many, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  and  the  employees  of 
these  large  nurseries  not  only  peel  bulblets  by  the 
dozen  in  winter,  but  also  bring  them  home,  and  they 
and  their  families  peel  them  at  night  by  contract, 
thereby  adding  to  their  income.  Peeled  bulblets 
grow  as  much  in  one  year  as  unpeeled  ones  grow  in 
two  years,  and  every  one  of  them  grows,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  unpeeled  ones.  Were  it  not  for 
this  system  of  peeling  the  bulblets  to  induce  quick 
growth,  hence  quick  multiplication,  our  florists  could 
never  get  up  stock  enough  of  the  choice  popular  kinds 
to  supply  the  demand. 

Potato  Experiments  in  Ireland. — Lord Powerscourt 
has  communicated  to  the  Times  the  results  of  some 
experiments  in  determining  the  varieties  of  Potatos 
most  profitable  to  grow  and  least  subject  to  disease 
in  Ireland.  The  Potatos  were  grown  in  a  field  at 
Powerscourt,  Co.  Wicklow ;  all  the  drills  were 
exactly  alike,  namely,  97ft.  Sin.  long  and  30  in.  wide; 
farm-yard  dung  was  applied  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
tons  per  acre.  Robertson's  Victory  yielded  the 
greatest  weight — 1321b.  Soz.  of  marketable  Potatos, 
2olb.  Soz.  of  small,  and  only  2lb.  of  diseased  tubers  ; 
Scotch  Champion,  a  total  weight  of  iqSlb.,  with 
4lb.  diseased;  Farmer,  1421b.,  of  which  i2lb.  40Z. 
were  diseased.  Imperators  were  seventh  on  the 
list,  with  51b.  4OZ.  of  diseased  in  a  crop  of  1251b. 
4OZ.  ;  Bruce,  ilb.  Soz.  bad  to  nglb.  Soz.  good ; 
American  Early  Rose,  gib.  Soz.  bad  to  ioolb.  of 
good ;  Magnum  Bonum,  g61b.  40Z.  large  tubers, 
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iolb.  40Z.  small,  and  only  8oz.  diseased  in  a  crop  of 
1071b. ;  Reading  Hero  yielded  nearly  as  great  a 
weight,  but  had  ilb.  8oz.  diseased.  Early  Kemps 
and  Generals  produced  871b.  and  851b.  respectively, 
of  which  71b.  and  131b.  8oz.  were  diseased,  and  these 
were  the  least  satisfactory  of  the  eighteen  varieties 
experimented  with. 

Lost  Treasures — “Abies  Humbugiana”  writes  in 
The  Garden  : — Can  anyone  tell  me  why,  in  these  days 
of  excellent  weekly  periodicals  on  every  subject,  it  is 
that  horticultural,  arboricultural,  and  other  kindred 
societies  persist  in  bottling  up  those  papers  read  at 
“  meetings '' and  "  conferences,”  and  stowing  them 
away  in  their  “transactions ”  for  an  indefinite  period 
—perhaps  for  ever — seeing  that  such  papers  are  in 
no  way  different,  no  better,  and  often  not  so  good  as 
similar  contributions  that  appear  regularly  in  the 
weekly  press  and  elsewhere?  I  am  assured  that 
some  of  the  “  papers  ”  would  be  certain  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  editorial  scissors  if  they  had  to 
run  the  gauntlet  of  a  discriminating  editor  and  his 
subs.  Is  the  bottling  supposed  to  improve  their 
flavour  ?  My  opinion  is  that  they  are  mostly  stale 
when  they  do  appear,  and  often  anticipated.  The 
practice  may  be  aptly  compared  to  a  man  bottling, 
say,  half-a-dozen  pints  of  water  from  the  general 
source  of  supply,  and  serving  the  stale  liquid  out 
long  after  when  nobody  wants  it  or  needs  it.  Really 
it  is  high  time  that  this  method  of  disseminating 
knowledge  was  dispensed  with.  Keep  a  record,  if 
you  like,  but  the  press  is  now  the  recognised  medium 
of  any  communication  worth  reading. 

A  New  Feature  in  Local  Shows. — We  have  to  con¬ 
gratulate  our  horticultural  friends  in  the  Surrey  pa¬ 
rishes  of  Carshalton,  Wallington,  and  Beddington 
upon  the  great  success  which  attended  their  efforts 
last  week  to  inaugurate  a  new  and  extremely  useful 
feature  in  the  working  of  local  horticultural  exhibi¬ 
tions.  As  the  chairman  at  the  luncheon,  Mr.  A.  H. 
Smee,  observed,  the  local  horticultural  society  was  a 
young  and  an  adventurous  one.  Neither  rain  nor 
tempest  daunted  them,  as  they  went  through  fire, 
water,  and  hail  at  their  last  show  at  Beddington 
Park,  and  came  out  of  it  successfully.  If  they  were 
not  so  successful  financially  as  they  might  wish, 
there  was  certainly  one  thing  that  they  did,  and 
that  was  to  awaken  an  enthusiasm  for  horticulture, 
not  only  in  the  district,  but  throughout  the  county. 

It  was  mainly  due  to  their  conference  in  Beddington 
Park  that  the  Surrey  County  Council  decided  to  estab¬ 
lish  lectures  on  horticulture  throughout  the  county  ,and 
it  is  understood  that  Hampshire  and  other  counties 
were  about  to  follow  suit.  Their  society  had  that 
day  made  the  experiment  of  gathering  together  a 
fruit  collection  without  any  hope  of  reward  in  the 
shape  of  prizes  being  extended  to  the  exhibitors. 
They  had  only  asked  gentlemen  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  cottagers,  villagers,  and  allotment  holders  to 
send  produce,  and  the  result  was  a  display  far  larger 
than  the  committee  had  any  hope  of  obtaining.  A 
great  quantity  of  fruit  was  sent  for  naming,  and  that 
was  a  most  hopeful  sign,  as  at  one  time  people  were 
satisfied  with  an  Apple  so  long  as  it  was  a  good  sort, 
but  now  they  wanted  to  know  the  name  and  whether 
it  was  a  good  kind  or  a  bad  kind.  The  show  would 
undoubtedly  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  district,  by 
teaching  people  what  varieties  were  good  and  what 
were  worthless. 

Vegetation  living  without  foliage.— As  a  general 
rule  the  life  of  a  plant  is  not  long  prolonged  without 
the  aid  of  its  toliage.  Recently,  says  the  Bulletin 
d' Arboriculture  de  Floriculture,  etc.,  we  note  the  per¬ 
sistence  of  life  in  a  Fir  tree,  of  which  the  trunk, 
broken  at  a  yard  above  the  soil,  and  immediately  de¬ 
prived  of  its  branches,  has  continued  to  live  in  this 
state  for  eighty-six  years.  The  Revue  Horticole  reports 
an  analogous  fact,  except  that  the  duration  of  vege¬ 
tation  has  not  been  so  long.  Some  trees  of  Abies 
excelsa,  growing  too  closely  together  and  already 
having  a  thickness  of  6  in.,  were  felled  at  18 in.  above 
the  soil.  Ten  years  later  one  of  the  Spruces  in 
question,  being  quite  deprived  of  its  branches  and 
leaves,  was  found  furnished  with  a  cushion-like  out¬ 
growth  all  round  the  cut.  According  to  the  journal 
cited  that  was  explained  by  a  sort  of  union  or  graft¬ 
ing  by  approach  amongst  the  roots  of  the  subject  cut 
down,  and  those  of  the  tree  remaining  upright  about 
9  in.  distant. 

Grandfather  Goody. 

Royal  Grandfather  Goody,  one  day  took  offence 
Not  being  consulted,  out-measured  his  sense, 

Enfeebled  in  pocket,  he  yet  had  the  brains, 

And  strove  with  great  Mastery  to  handle  the  reins, 

But  the  steed  kicked  and  plunged,  old  Goody  sat 
back, 

And  now  he  rernains  to  follow  the  track. 

. . .  -  A.  M. 


HARDY  TREES  &  SHRUBS. 

Clematis. 

Many  of  the  hardy  species  of  this  genus  are  amongst 
the  most  ornamental  of  climbers  for  trellis  work,  the 
front  of  buildings,  and  for  walls  in  the  flower  garden 
or  similar  places.  Nothing  is  more  handsome  in  the 
way  of  flowering  plants  for  covering  arbours  ;  and 
splendid  effects  are  produced  by  getting  the  tops  of 
some  Spruce  or  Fir  trees,  shortening  the  shoots  and 
inserting  them  in  the  ground  as  supports  to  the  finer 
types  of  Clematis  in  open  spaces  where  the  light 
will  reach  them  on  all  sides,  thus  causing  a  fine 
development  of  bloom.  Those  that  flower  on  the 
previous  years  shootsflower  in  spring  or  summer,  while 
those  that  develop  their  flowers  on  the  current 
season's  growth  are  the  glory  of  the  late  summer  and 
autumn  months.  In  order  to  get  the  best  results  it 
is  necessary  to  plant  in  deep  rich  soil,  and  to  manure 
freely  as  well  as  mulch  on  the  surface.  This  latter 
is  more  particularly  necessary  in  dry  summers  and 
in  the  south  than  in  Scotland,  although  even  there 
liberal  treatment  more  than  repays  the  trouble  of 
good  cultivation.  It  is  useless  to  dig  a  hole 
sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  roots  and  then  imagine 
that  good  results  will  follow'.  The  soil  must  be 
taken  out  to  a  depth  of  2  ft.  and  3  ft.  wide,  filling 
in  with  good  loam  to  which  a  liberal  quantity  of 
partly-decayed  leaf  soil,  old  hot-bed  manure  and 
some  road  scrapings  have  been  added.  Propagation 


is  usually  effected  by  grafting  on  pieces  of  roots 
taken  from  old-established  plants  of  any  strong 
growing  kinds.  Cuttings  may  also  be  rooted  in 
propagating  pit  with  a  gentle  heat.  Layers  may  also 
be  rooted  by  anybody  by  cutting  off  a  small  portion 
of  the  bark  at  a  joint  and  bending  this  down  so  that 
it  may  be  covered  with  soil,  and  kept  watered  during 
the  summer. 

Clematis  flammula.  —  The  flowers  of  this 
species  are  small  and  white,  but  their  lack  in  size  is 
fully  compensated  for  by  their  profusion  and 
fragrance.  The  pinnate  and  lobed  leaves  are  of  a 
rich  dark  green,  and  the  flowers  begin  to  expand  in 
July  and  keep  on  till  October.  The  climbing  stems 
attain  a  great  height  and  look  picturesque  when 
rambling  over  some  old  half  dead  tree.  It  is  one  of 
the  earliest  introductions,  having  been  imported  from 
South  Europe  in  1596.  The  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tion  shows  a  pair  of  leaves  with  a  panicle  of  bloom 
terminating  a  shoot. 

C.  Montana. — Amongst  the  earliest  to  flower  in 
spring  is  C.  montana,  a  native  of  Nepaul,  but  per¬ 
fectly  hardy  at  least  in  all  the  southern  counties  of 
this  country,  and  flowers  through  the  early  part  of 
summer,  being  in  perfection  in  May.  The  flowers 
are  of  medium  size,  pure  white,  and  highly  orna¬ 
mental  from  the  extraordinary  number  produced  on 
an  old  plant.  The  leaves  are  trilobed  or  divided 
into  three  leaflets.  For  the  front  or  end  of  a  build¬ 
ing  it  is  very  choice  in  every  way. 

C.  ccerulea. — From  this  plant  a  large  number  of 
forms  or  hybrids  have  teen  raised,  and  are  reckoned 


amongst  the  showiest  of  garden  kinds.  The  flowers 
are  large,  sky  blue  with  deep  purple  stamens,  and 
are  very  showy  during  the  months  of  June  and  July. 
One  of  the  sorts  raised  from  it  is  Patens,  a  white 
variety  generally  mentioned  as  the  type  of  this  class. 
The  species  comes  from  Japan  and  is  quite  hardy 
even  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  It  is  often  grown 
under  the  name  of  C.  azurea  grandiflora. 

C.  Pitcheri. — The  flowers  of  this  species  are  bell¬ 
shaped,  deep  purple,  and  moderate  in  size  compared 
with  the  last.  It  comes  from  the  United  States,  and 
proves  perfectly  hardy  in  this  country  although  not 
very  common.  The  flowering  period  is  July  and 
August. 

C.  Viorna. — The  Leather-flower  gets  its  name 
from  the  thick  and  leathery  texture  of  the  sepals 
which  cohere  so  as  to  form  an  inflated  or  balloon¬ 
shaped  tube  with  four  reflexed  points.  'The  flowers 
of  the  type  are  purple  and  yellow  internally  ;  those 
of  the  variety  C.  V.  coccinea  are  of  an  intense  ver- 
million  externally,  and  very  showy  and  distinct  on 
that  account.  The  whole  plant  is  slender  and  elegant. 
It  requires  a  position  against  a  wall,  as  it  comes  from 
Texas. 

C.  V iticella. — The  flowers  of  this  species  vary 
from  blue  or  purple  to  a  rose  colour,  and  are  abun¬ 
dantly  produced  from  June  to  October.  They  are 
of  moderate  size  compared  with  those  of  C.  ccerulea. 
but  some  of  the  garden  forms,  including  C.  V.  rubra 
grandiflora,  which  have  been  raised  from  it  are  very 
choice  and  deserve  a  place  in  every  garden.  The 
species  is  a  native  of  Southern  Europe  and  Western 
Asia,  and  was  originally  introduced  to  this  country 
in  1569. 

C.  Florida. — Notwithstanding  the  name  this 
species  comes  from  Japan,  and  proves  hardy  in  this 
country.  The  flowers  are  large,  white,  and  borne 
upon  the  wood  of  the  previous  year,  continuing  from 
April  to  September.  The  double  forms  are  more 
popular  than  the  single  and  typical  form,  and  have 
bluish-lilac,  lavender-blue,  and  brilliant  mauve-blue 
flowers. 

_ _  ,  ♦  , 

AWARDS  AT  FLOWER  SHOWS 

TO  MISCELLANEOUS  EXHIBITS. 

Three  of  the  principal  nursery  firms  of  Birmingham 
and  district  have  just  issued  a  circular  to  horticul¬ 
tural  societies,  calling  the  attention  of  officials  to  the 
fact  that  they,  in  common  with  other  firms,  do  their 
best  to  support  and  encourage  flower  shows,  but 
they  think  that  in  doing  so,  “  a  little  compensation 
is  due  to  them.’’  They  put  their  case  thus:  “We 
frequently  make  expensive  exhibits,  and  do  not  get 
what  is  most  valuable  to  us — a  notice  in  the  daily 
papers.”  There  I  think  they  are  quite  right,  but  that  is 
not  so  much  the  fault  of  the  promoters  of  shows  as 
it  is  of  the  papers.  The  fact  is  the  ordinary  news¬ 
paper  reporter  is  never  at  such  a  loss  as  when  he 
attempts  to  report  a  flower  show.  It  is  natural  that 
he  should  fail  to  make  a  satisfactory  notice  because 
he  knows  little  or  nothing  of  the  subjects  about 
which  he  is  writing,  and  he  is  occasionally  entrapped 
by  some  wary  exhibitor  who  manages  to  get  pretty 
well  the  whole  of  the  notice  to  himself,  and  often  to  the 
setting  up  of  the  undeserving,  whereby  deserving 
things  sometimes  suffer.  But  those  who  issue  the  cir¬ 
cular  make  no  suggestion  as  to  securing  a  better  system 
of  daily  paper  reporting,  and  even  in  our  gardening 
papers,  while  competitive  exhibits  come  in  for  a 
pretty  fair  and  full  notice,  non-competitive  groups 
are  generally  only  casually  mentioned,  though  they 
are  very  frequently  of  a  highly  interesting  and  meri¬ 
torious  character. 

Those  issuing  the  circular  suggest  that  promoters 
of  flower  shows  “  offer  medals,  not  necessarily  of  great 
value,  for  any  meritorious  exhibit.”  “  By  this  means 
we  should  get  reported,  and  we  think  it  would  fully 
satisfy  and  encourage  special  exhibits,  which  fre¬ 
quently  are  of  great  attraction  to  shows.”  “  We 
would  suggest  the  medals  might  be  silver  and  bronze, 
as  awards  to  exhibits  of  special  merit — not  for  com- 
petion — whether  groups  or  collections  of  plants,  cut 
blooms,  floral  designs,  or  new  or  rare  plants,  &'c.“ 

"  Arrangements  might  be  made  with  a  good  medalist 
to  supply  appropriately  designed  medals  to  any 
Society,  at  one  uniform  price,  particulars  of  what 
awarded  for  could  be  engraved  on  the  medals  after¬ 
wards,  but  when  the  award  is  made,  a  proper  card 
should  be  affixed  to  the  exhibits  at  the  time  awarded.” 

As  a  matter  of  course  societies  cannot  be  expected 
to  go  to  the  cost  of  each  preparing  a  die  of  a  medal 
for  their  exclusive  use,  therefore  it  is  a  good  sugges. 
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tion  that  a  medal  be  struck  that  would  be  suitable 
for  all  societies.  I  think  it  would  pay  a  medalist  to 
prepare  a  die  and  offer  medals  to  societies  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  cost,  and  thus  meet  the  suggestion  made  in 
the  circular  under  notice. 

I  may  state  that  my  practice  at  the  exhibition  held 
at  the  Royal  Aquarium  by  the  Royal  Aquarium 
Society  has  been,  to  distribute  all  monies  saved  in 
the  schedule  among  the  miscellaneous  exhibits. 
According  to  the  estimate  formed  of  them  by  the 
judges,  I  placed  upon  the  exhibits  a  Silver  Medal, 
Bronze  Medal,  or  highly  commended  on  the  distinct 
understanding  these  awards  were  honorary,  though 
fairly  illustrative  of  the  value  of  the  exhibit,  and  I 
allotted  the  spare  money  in  the  miscellaneous  class 
pro  rata,  as  a  contribution  towards  carriage.  This 
has  given  satisfaction  to  all  who  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium  exhibitions  showed  groups,  etc.,  not  for 
competition.  The  subject  is  one  well  worthy  of  a 
little  discussion. — R.  Dean. 

THE  APPLE  AND  HOW 

TO  GROW  IT.* 

(Concluded  from  p.  150.J 
Pruning. 

This  is  a  very  important  operation,  for  it  is  by  the 
judicious  use  of  the  knife  or  secateur  that  the  tree 
is  shaped  and  induced  to  become  fruitful.  The 
pruning  the  first  season  after  planting  should  be 
done  in  February.  In  the  young  state  of  the  tree 
the  pruning  should  be  performed  with  the  object  of 
laying  a  good  foundation,  so  as  to  produce  the  re¬ 
quisite  number  of  branches,  and  to  equalise  their 
distribution.  In  the  case  of  pyramids  and  bush 
trees,  the  branches  should  radiate  from  the  stem 
without  crossing  each  other,  and  as  they  extend  to 
allow  them  to  branch,  keeping  the  prevention  of 
crowding  always  in  view.  After  the  first  pruning, 

I  strongly  advise  summer  pruning,  which  should  be 
performed  about  the  last  week  in  July  or  early  in 
September,  reducing  the  leading  shoots  to  about  9  in. 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  size  of  the  tree  and 
the  position  of  the  shoots,  and  shortening  the  side 
shoots  to  1 1  in.  or  2  in.  If  done  earlier  in  the  season 
many  of  the  buds  left  will  be  forced  into  growth, 
which  again  must  be  cut  back  at  the  winter  pruning. 
But  if  done  at  the  time  advised,  the  buds  are  forced 
into  existence,  but  only  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
fruit  spurs.  Great  attention  should  be  paid  always, 
in  pruning,  to  the  prevention  of  overcrowding  of  the 
branches,  for  by  exposing  the  branches  and  foliage 
to  the  full  action  of  the  sunlight  and  air,  the  wood  and 
buds  become  thoroughly  ripened,  an  essential  to  all 
fruit  trees  for  the  production  of  perfect  flowers  and 
fruit.  If  summer  pruning  has  been  executed  in  a 
proper  manner,  very  little  will  be  left  for  winter, 
which  may  be  performed  any  time  after  the  fall  of 
the  leaf.  Of  course,  when  destitute  of  foliage,  it  can 
readily  be  seen  where  any  branches  or  shoots  were 
overlooked  in  the  summer,  bearing  in  mind  the  same 
principles  of  pruning  throughout.  Some  kinds  of 
Apples — like  the  Cornish  Gillyflower, Irish  Peach,  and 
Ross’sNonpariel — often  bear  on  the  tips  of  shoots  made 
the  preceding  year.  Some  growers  recommend  that 
these  shoots  should  be  allowed  to  remain,  but  I 
have  treated  those  trees  to  the  pruning  I  have 
recommended  as  for  other  varieties,  and  with  suc¬ 
cessful  results. 

Root  Pruning. 

It  is  often  found  necessary  to  supplement  these 
periodical  prunings  by  pruning  also  at  the  root,  or 
lifting,  which  is  only  required  when  trees  are  grow¬ 
ing  too  vigorous  and  not  producing  flower  buds. 
Early  in  September  is  tbe  best  time  to  do  this,  by 
taking  out  a  trench,  2  ft.  deep,  all  round  the  tree,  at 
from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  from  the  stem  ;  then  burrow  beneath 
the  ball  with  a-  fork  or  pick,  to  enable  any  root 
striking  downwards  to  be  cut  away.  One-half  should 
be  done  at  a  time,  replacing  the  soil  by  ramming  it 
firmly  before  commencing  the  second  half.  When 
the  whole  of  the  roots  have  been  examined,  the 
whole  of  the  soil  should  be  returned  and  made  quite 
solid.  This  operation  checks  the  vigorous  growth, 
and  conduces  to  the  production  of  flowering  buds 
the  following  season.  It  is  needful  sometimes  to  re¬ 
peat  this  to  some  subjects  ;  but  generally  when  a  tree 
becomes  fruitful  it  remains  so. 

Fruiting. 

It  is  a  mistake  with  all  fruit  trees  to  allow  them  to 

A  paper  read  by  Mr.  D.  C.  Poweli.,  Powderham  Castle 
Gardens,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Devon  and  Lxeter  Gar¬ 
deners  Assoc.ation. 


bear  heavy  crops  during  their  young  state.  If 
allowed  to  do  so,  the  trees  become  stunted  in  growth 
and  never  develop  into  large  trees.  The  thinning 
of  the  crop  should  commence  early,  removing  any 
that  are  deformed  fruit — of  all,  leaving  the  most 
promising  until  the  crop  is  reduced  to  what  is  con¬ 
sidered  sufficient  for  the  tree  to  carry  consistent 
with  its  size  and  health.  At  the  end  of  July  the 
thinnings  of  culinary  varieties  may  be  made  use  of 
for  tarts,  etc.  The  keeping  qualities  of  fruits  are, 
no  doubt,  much  enhanced  by  the  methods  adopted 
for  pruning  ;  for  certain,  where  fruit  has  been  tho¬ 
roughly  exposed  to  the  sunlight  and  air,  it  becomes 
thoroughly  matured  and  consequently  lasts  much 
longer  in  good  condition.  Colour — so  great  an  ac¬ 
quisition  to  all  fruit,  and  a  good  sign  of  perfection — 
is  put  on  when  fully  exposed,  even  should  it  not 
have  all  its  surface  exposed  to  the  sun,  a  free  circula¬ 
tion  of  air  will  effect  it. 

Gathering  and  Storing. 

As  the  Apple  matures  and  readily  separates  from  the 
tree  it  should  be  gathered, selecting  always,  ifpossible, 
dry  weather  for  that  purpose.  Late  kinds  benefit 
by  allowing  them  to  hang  on  the  trees  as  late  as 
possible,  consistent  with  their  safety  from  high  winds 
and  severe  frosts.  Especially  has  it  been  the  case 
this  year.  Fruit  left  on  the  trees  swelled  up  and 
attained  a  much  larger  size  than  that  picked  the 
last  week  in  September. 

Fruit  Room. 

This  should  have  a  dry  atmosphere  and  cool  tem¬ 
perature,  and  should  be  kept  near  about  one  tem¬ 
perature,  say  from  40°  to  50°.  Ventilate  only  when 
the  temperature  outside  corresponds  with  that  inside 
and  when  dry,  otherwise  it  will  cause  a  moisture  to 
settle  on  the  fruit.  There  is  no  doubt  fruit  keeps 
longer  and  more  plump  if  stored  in  bulk  than  when 
laid  out  on  shelves  in  single  layers.  It  stored  in 
barrels  or  large  boxes  or  in  heaps  the  fruit  is  not  so 
easily  exposed  to  fluctuations  of  temperature,  the 
greatest  drawback  being  that  decaying  fruit  are  not 
so  easily  detected.  I  should  here  impress  upon  all 
the  great  necessity  of  exercising  the  greatest  possible 
care  when  gathering  and  storing  fruit.  They  should 
be  handled  very  carefully  at  every  stage  to  prevent 
bruising  or  scratching,  and  examined  for  damage 
from  birds,  none  being  stored  that  are  the  least  in¬ 
jured,  otherwise  immediate  decay  ensues,  to  the  loss 
also  of  those  in  contact  with  them. 

Mr.  Powell  then  enumerated  the  varieties  he  re¬ 
commended  both  for  culinary  and  dessert  purposes, 
and  concluded  by  saying  that  by  pursuing  the  direc¬ 
tions  given  as  to  pruning  the  roots  and  branches, 
and  by  prevention  of  excessive  drought  or  moisture, 
many  of  the  causes  of  canker — so  fatal  to  good  crops 
on  the  Apple  tree— is  avoided,  but  there  are  others, 
such  as  the  accumulation  of  moss  or  lichen,  which 
can  easily  be  removed  by  dusting  the  trees  well  with 
slaked  lime  in  the  winter  when  the  trees  are  damp. 
The  American  blight  frequently  becomes  the  pre¬ 
cursor  of  canker,  and  where  trees  are  infected  an 
application,  applied  either  with  the  syringe  or  brush, 
should  be  made  of  petroleum  diluted  with  water. 

PLANTS  BY  PARCEL  POST. 

The  Postal  authorities  at  St.  Martin’s-le -Grand 
having  obseved  that  in  the  autumn  and  spring  sea¬ 
sons  free  use  is  made  of  the  Parcel  Post  for  the 
cheap,  rapid,  and  punctual  conveyance  between 
distant  parts  of  the  country  of  young  plants  of 
various  sorts,  choice  young  Currant  and  other  fruit 
trees,  young  shrubs,  dwarf  and  other  Roses,  &c. 
Accordingly,  a  useful  public  notice  has  been  issued 
suggesting  the  following  methods  of  packing  as  likely 
to  ensure  the  safe  transmission  of  such  parcels  : 

Shrubs  and  dwarf  trees  should  have  the  roots  en¬ 
cased  in  bass  matting,  and  the  branches  and  twigs 
tied  together  with  bass  or  string.  Dwarf  standard 
Rose  trees  should  have  bands  of  hay,  or  of  bass 
matting,  wound  round  their  entire  length,  so  as  to 
prevent  all  risk  of  injury  to  the  young  shoots. 
Wooden  boxes  should  be  used  for  flowers  and  soft  or 
tender  plants.  I  he  address  label  attached  to  such 
parcels  should  bear  the  words,  ‘  By  Parcel  Post. 
Plants — Perishable.’  And  every  care  will  be  taken 
that  parcels  so  marked  are  packed  with  the  view  of 
avoiding,  as  far  as  possible,  pressure  of  any  kind. 
The  limits  of  size  are — greatest  length,  3  ft.  6  in .  ; 
or  length  and  girth  combined,  6ft.  ;  and  the  rates  of 
postage  are — for  the  first  pound,  3d. ;  for  every 
additional  pound  up  to  11  lb.  (maximum  weight 
allowed),  ijd.  Compensation  for  loss  of,  or  damage 
to,  an  ordinary  inland  parcel  is  given  up  to  £2, 
Parcels  may  be  registered  " 


THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM 

SHOWS. 

Exhibitions  of  Chrysanthemums  come  thick  and 
fast,  and  it  is  impossible  to  report  them  in  detail. 
On  the  3rd  inst.,  the  Ipswich  and  East  of  England 
Horticultural  Society  held  their  show  in  the 
public  rooms,  and  a  very  good  one  it  was.  There 
were  fine  and  effective  groups  of  Mums,  as  also  of 
miscellaneous  plants.  Blooms  were  numerous  and 
very  fine,  and  fruit  and  vegetables  very  good.  The 
best  group  came  from  Mr.  G.  Jordan,  gardener  to 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  Berners,  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  admirably  grown  and  bloomed,  and  finely 
staged.  On  the  whole  plants  were  good,  but  not  a 
trained  specimen  to  be  seen.  The  leading  cut  flower 
class  for  twenty-four  blooms,  twelve  incurved  and 
twelve  Japs,  brought  a  very  fine  lot  from  Mr.  W.  H. 
Lees,  gardener  to  the  Duchess  of  Montrose,  Sefton 
Lodge,  Newmarket,  admirably  grown  and  staged. 
Messrs.  Saltmarsh  &  Sons,  Chelmsford,  who  are 
good  growers,  were  second  Mr.  Lees  was  success¬ 
ful  in  other  classes,  and  given  the  requisite  conveni¬ 
ence  there  is  a  great  future  for  this  young  grower  as 
an  exhibitor.  Some  very  fine  Japs  were  shown  by 
Mr.  W.  Dance,  gardener  to  Mr.  Lowe,  Gosfield  Hall, 
Halstead  ;  and  he  took  the  first  prize  in  another  class 
for  twenty-four  blooms,  twelve  incurved  and  twelve 
Japs,  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Berners  being  a  close  second. 
Mr.  William  Colchester,  of  Ipswich,  offered  a  Silver 
Cup  for  twenty-four  Japs  grown  with  his  “Ichthemic 
Guano,”  and  it  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Boyles,  gar¬ 
dener  to  B.B.  Cabbell,  Esq.,  Cromer  House,  Cromer, 
with  a  very  fine  lot  of  blooms  indeed.  The  two 
premier  blooms  were  Avalanche,  Jap,  and  John 
Lambert,  incurved,  the  Certificate  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  being  awarded  to  each. 

On  the  4th,  the  Ascot,  Sunninghill,  &c.,  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  held  their  annual  Chrysanthemum 
show  in  the  spacious  premises  of  the  Jockey  Club, 
at  the  back  of  the  grand  stand.  Some  magnificent 
groups  were  staged,  and  cut  blooms  both  of  incurved 
and  Japs  were  very  fine.  It  was  an  admirable  show, 
one  growing  rapidly  in  importance.  Having  to 
leave  early  in  order  to  get  to  the  West  of  England,  we 
were  unable  to  take  any  notes,  but  simply  give  our 
estimate  of  the  show,  and  the  admirable  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  Hon.  Secretaries,  Messrs.  F,  J.  Patton 
and  A.  G.  Lacy. 

On  the  5th,  the  Stroud  Chrysanthemum  So¬ 
ciety  (Glos.)  held  its  annual  exhibition.  Here  groups 
were  very  fine,  the  best  coming  from  Mr.  F.  J  Wil¬ 
kinson,  gardener  to  Miss  Frith,  who  has  won  this 
prize  three  years  in  succession,  There  were  soma 
very  good  small  specimen  plants ;  and  such  things 
as  Bouvardias,  Primulas,  Cyclamens,  etc.,  were  a 
good  feature.  We  were  particularly  struck  with  some 
excellent  Mignonette  from  Mr.  A.  J.  Driver,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Mrs.  Davies.  Bridgend.  Mr.  Wilkinson 
had  the  best  group  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
a  very  effective  one  indeed.  The  best  forty-eight 
blooms,  twenty- four  incurved  and  twenty-four  Japs, 
a  very  fine  lot,  indeed,  came  from  Mr.  A,  J.  Driver, 
and  he  had  the  best  twelve,  six  incurved  and  six  Japs. 
The  best  twenty-four,  twelve  incurved  and  twelve  Japs, 
came  from  Mr.  C.  Mayo,  gardener  'to  A.  Apperley, 
Esq.  ;  he  also  had  the  best  twenty-four  incurved  in 
eighteen  varieties.  In  the  minor  classes  the  blooms 
were  very  good  throughout.  Baskets  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums  were  a  very  good  features  also.  The 
premier  incurved  Mum  was  a  grand  bloom  of  Miss 
M.  A.  Haggas,  shown  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Driver;  and 
the  premier  Jap,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  from  Mr.  C.  Mayo. 
Fruit  was  generally  good,  and  vegetables  remark¬ 
ably  fine.  We  have  reason  to  believe  the  attendance 
was  good,  and  the  financial  results  highly  satisfac¬ 
tory. 

The  seventeenth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Lambeth 
Amateur  Chrysanthemum  Society  was  held  at  the 
Horns,  Kennington,  on  November  3,  4,  and  3,  when 
a  very  nice  display  was  made,  although  trained  plants 
were  not  so  numerous  as  we  have  noticed  on  former 
occasions.  Some  nice  groups  were  set  up,  Mr.  Hole 
taking  the  first  prize  for  a  group  occupying  not  more 
than  40  square  feet.  As  is  customary  at  this  society 
the  special  prizes  were  exhibited  on  a  table  in  the 
room,  and  the  patrons  of  the  society  are  never  want¬ 
ing  in  their  generosity.  Cut  blooms  were  staged  in 
the  usual  style,  Mr.  Sharps  taking  the  lead  in  the 
class  for  twelve  dissimilar  Japanese.  Mr.  Davison 
came  second,  followed  by  Mr.  Parker.  In  the  class 
for  six  Japanese  dissimilar  Mr.  Sharps  was  again  to 
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the  front,  as  he  was  also  in  the  mixed  class  for  twenty- 
four  blooms.  The  class  for  members  who  had  never 
taken  a  prize  excited  greater  competition,  Mr.  Bungan 
taking  the  lead  with  six  nice  blooms  of  Val  d’ Andorrc, 
Louis  Boehmer,  Madame  Audiguier,  M.  Astorg,  M.  H, 
Jacotot,  and  La  Triomphante.  The  whole  of  the 
arrangements  were  well  carried  out  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  energetic  secretary,  Mr.  T.  F.  Davison. 

At  the  Crystal  Palace,  on  Nov.  6th  and  7th, 
the  groups  of  Chrysanthemums  were  a  grand  fea¬ 
ture,  on  account  of  their  number  and  generally  high 
quality.  In  the  case  of  cut  blooms,  the  Japanese 
varieties  were  in  most  cases  up  to  the  standard,  but 
here  as  elsewhere  there  seemed  to  be  a  falling  away 
in  the  incurved  classes,  owing  'probably  to  the 
unfavourable  nature  of  the  weather  during  the  last 
month.  The  leading  award  for  24  Japanese  and  24 
incurved  varieties,  was  taken  by  Messrs.  W.  &  G. 
Drover,  Fareham,  Hants,  the  quality  of  the  blooms 
being  well  sustained  in  both  classes.  Good  Japanese 
blooms  wereW.  H.  Lincoln,  Stanstead  White,  Etoile 
de  Lyon,  Mrs.  F.  Jameson  and  Mons.  Bernard  ; 
Lord  Alcester,  Emily  Dale,  Empress  of  India, 
Alfred  Salter,  John  Doughty,  Princess  of  Wales  and 
Queen  of  England  were  in  good  form  amongst 
incurved  sorts.  Mr.  E.  White,  gardener  to  C.  H. 
Goschen,  Esq.,  Ballards,  Addington,  Croydon,  came 
in  second  with  fine  blooms  of  the  Japanese  type  ; 
and  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  exhibits  of  Mr.  C. 
Gibson,  gardener  to  J.  Wormald,  Esq.,  MordenPark, 
Surrey,  and  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith,  gardener  to  M. 
Hodgson,  Esq.,  Shirley  Cottage,  Croydon,  who  took 
third  and  fourth  respectively.  There  were  7  entries 
in  this  class.  Mr.  E.  Whittle  had  the  best  iS  in¬ 
curved  varieties,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  C.  Cox, 
gardener  to  J.  Trotter,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Bricken- 
don,  Herts.  The  best  twelve  incurved  blooms  were 
those  of  Mr.  J.  Hughes,  gardener  to  H.  F.  de 
Paravicini,  Esq.,  Heathfield,  Bracknell,  Berks;  Mr. 
A.  Turner,  gardener  to  F.  Murray,  Esq.,  Woodcote 
Hall,  Epsom,  had  the  best  six.  The  first  prize  for 
eighteen  Japanese  varieties  was  taken  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
Shea,  The  Elms,  Foots  Cray,  Kent,  whose  blooms 
were  so  large  that  they  were  simply  'crowded.  Mr. 
Glen,  Worth  Park,  Crawley,  was  second  with  an 
even  lot.  Mr.  J  Douglas,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Whitbourne,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford,  took  the  lead  in 
.the  class  for  twelve  Japanese  sorts;  and  Mr.  J. 
Hughes  was  second.  Mr.  C.  Cox  took  the  lead  with 
six  Japanese  blooms  of  one  variety.  The  first  prize 
for  eighteen  reflexed  and  Japanese  reflexed  was 
taken  by  Mr.  A.  Feldgate,  Burhill,  Walton-on- 
Thames,  who  was  followed  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter, 
gardener  to  T.  B.  Haywood,  Esq.,  Woodhatch 
Lodge,  Reigate.  The  latter  took  the  leading  prizes 
for  twelve  Pompons  and  twelve  Pompon  Anemones, 
the  blooms  in  both  cases  being  very  fine  of  their 
kind.  In  like  manner  the  leading  awards  for 
eighteen  Anemone  and  Japanese  Anemone-flowered, 
and  twelve  Japanese  Anemone-flowered,  were  taken 
by  Mr.  W.  Green,  gardener  to  Miss  Wyburn, 
Hadley  Manor,  Barnet.  The  best  twelve  single 
varieties  were  those  of  Mr.  G.  Carpenter,  gardener 
to  Major  Collis  Browne,  Broad  Oaks,  Byfleet. 

Pot  plants  were  pretty  numerous,  but  the  large 
groups  constituted  the  best  feature,  the  trained 
specimens  not  being  equal  to  those  of  former  years. 
Mr.  J.  Providence,  Townsend  Nursery,  Gardeners 
Lane,  Putney,  had  the  best  group  of  incurved 
varieties,  and  was  closely  followed  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham  ; 
the  third  place  was  taken  by  Messrs.  Mobsby  & 
Son,  Moffat  Road,  Thornton  Heath.  The  large 
groups  of  Japanese  varieties  were  of  a  high  order 
of  merit.  The  first  award  was  taken  by  Messrs. 
Reid  &  Bornemann,  Tewkesbury  Road,  Sydenham, 
with  a  group  evenly  graduated  from  the  back  almost 
to  the  ground  in  front.  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co., 
High  Holborn,  were  second  with  a  semilunar  and 
showy  group.  Mr.  H.  Loder,  Kirkdale,  Fairlawn 
Park  Nursery,  Sydenham,  was  third  with  a  group  of 
well  grown  and  well  bloomed  plants  that  might  have 
taken  a  higher  place  but  for  a  slight  defect  in  the 
arrangement.  The  first  prize  for  a  group  in  the 
gardeners'  class  was  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  W.  Wilks, 
gardener  to  C.  Ralph,  Esq.,  Cranbrook  Villa,  Upper 
Norwood,  who  had  a  neat  group.  Mr.  R.  Illes 
gardener  to  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  Westwood! 
Upper  Norwood,  was  second ;  and  Mr.  J.  Gravett, 
gardener  to  Dr.  Hetley,  Morbury  Lodge,  Upper 
Norwood,  wras  third.  Mr.  R.  Clarke,  gardener  to  W. 
Griffiths,  Esq.,  Palace  Road,  Streatham,  had  the 


best  four  trained  specimens  of  Japanese,  as  well  as 
incurved  sorts.  Mr.  J.  Weston,  gardener  to  G.  D. 
Martineau,  Esq.,  South  Road,  Clapham  Park,  was 
first  for  six  trained  Pompons ;  Mr.  W.  Wesker, 
gardener  to  A.  Heaver,  Esq.,  Streatham  Elms,  Upper 
Tooting,  had  the  best  six  trained  Japanese  plants  ; 
and  Mr.  G.  H.  Cooper,  Sydenham  Road,  Croydon, 
had  the  first  prize  for  nine  standard  specimens. 
Special  prizes  were  offered  by  Messrs.  J.  Carter  & 
Co.,  for  six  dishes  of  Potatoes  ;  and  they  were  taken 
by  Mr.  E.  S.  Wiles,  Edgcote  Gardens,  Banbury;  Mr, 
F.  Peckover,  Wardington,  Banbury;  Mr.  C.  W. 
Howard,  Bridge,  Canterbury,  and  by  Mr.  C.  J. 
Waite,  Glenhurst,  Esher,  in  the  order  named. 
In  the  miscellaneous  class  a  collection  of  eighty- 
seven  dishes  of  Apples,  ten  dishes  of  Pears,  also  cut 
blooms  of  Chrysanthemum  and  various  decorative 
plants,  were  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons, 
Forest  Hill.  Several  new  Chrysanthemums,  includ¬ 
ing  Louis  Bcehmer,  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Carter 
&  Co.,  and  a  group  of  that  variety  with  finely 
coloured  blooms  was  shown  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones.  A 
rather  novel  exhibit  in  the  form  of  Lichens  both  of 
the  natural  colour  and  dyed  green,  worked  up  into 
harps,  wreaths,  and  various  other  devices,  was  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Messrs.  Roberts  Brothers,  21,  Catherine 
Street,  Strand. 

There  was  an  absence  of  the  competitive  groups  of 
Chrysanthemums  at  the  autumn  show  of  the  Chis¬ 
wick  Horticultural  Society  on  the  5th  inst.,  but 
instead  there  were  some  very  fine  non-competitive 
groups,  and  the  pot  plants  were  more  numerous. 
The  first  prize  for  twelve  untrained  plants  was 
awarded  to  J.  T.  Thornycroft,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
F.  Meads),  Eyot  Villa,  Chiswick,  who  had  very 
dwarf  specimens.  Mrs.  Sanderson  (gardener,  Mr.  J. 
R.  Wood),  The  Duke’s  Avenue,  Chiswick,  was 
second,  but  she  had  the  best  single  specimen  as  well 
as  the  best  six  untrained  Pompons.  Messrs.  W. 
Fromow  &  Sons,  Sutton  Court  Nursery,  Chiswick, 
were  awarded  the  first  prize  for  a  group  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  plants,  including  Chrysanthemums.  J.  T. 
Thornycroft,  Esq.,  had  the  best  stove  or  greenhouse 
plant  in  Dendrobium  Wardianum.  E.  M.  Nelson, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Chadwick),  Hanger  Hill 
House,  Ealing,  had  the  best  table  plants.  There 
were  ten  entries  for  Chinese  Primulas,  and  J.  B. 
Johnson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Ratcliff),  Little 
Sutton,  took  the  first  prize.  Cut  blooms  were  up  to 
the  mark  of  former  years,  and  the  first  prize  for  twelve 
incurved  and  twelve  Japanese  blooms  went  to  Mr.  C. 
J.  Waite,  Glenhurst,  Esher.  He  was  followed  by 
E.  P.  Oakshott,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Long),  Or¬ 
chard  Dene,  Ealing;  and  Mrs.  Sanderson  was  third. 
E.  Tautz,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  F.  Davis),  Queen's 
Walk,  Ealing,  had  the  best  twelve  incurved  blooms, 
the  best  twelve  Japanese,  the  best  six  incurved  of 
one  variety,  and  the  best  Japanese  of  one  kind.  The 
first  prizes  for  six  incurved  and  six  Japanese  were 
awarded  to  W.  Daniels,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H. 
Head),  Inglewood,  Ixew  Gardens.  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite 
was  first  for  six  reflexed,  for  six  coloured  Japanese, 
and  six  Pompons.  Mr.  E.  Chadwick  was  first  for 
six  single  varieties,  and  also  for  a  bouquet  and  stand 
of  Chrysanthemums.  There  was  good  competition 
in  the  classes  for  fruits  and  vegetables.  Mr.  C.  J. 
Waite  was  first  for  Apples;  Mr.  J.  R.  Wood  for 
Pears,  and  Mr.  F.  Davis  for  Grapes.  Mr.  C.  J. 
Waite,  Mr.  W.  Peasey,  and  Mr.  E.  Chadwick 
took  the  prizes  for  vegetables  in  the  order  named. 
The  exhibits  of  cut  blooms  and  pot  plants  of  Chry¬ 
santhemums  as  well  as  vegetables,  exhibited  by 
amateurs  and  cottagers,  were  both  representative  and 
creditable.  A  number  of  miscellaneous  exhibits  were 
quite  an  effective  feature  of  the  show,  and  the  under¬ 
mentioned  were  highly  commended.  Mr.  T.  May, 
gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  Chiswick  House! 
showed  a  large  and  representative  group  of  Chry¬ 
santhemums  ;  and  another  finely  flowered  group  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  Wright,  gardener  to  E.  H. 
Watts,  Esq.,  Devonhurst,  Chiswick  ;  while  a  third 
came  from  _  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  gar¬ 
dens  at  Chiswick.  The  stage  was  decorated  with 
Palms,  Crotons,  Bouvardias,  etc.,  by  Mr.  Reynolds, 
gardener  to  the  Messrs,  de  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury 
Park,  Acton.  A  group  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms 
tastefully  set  up  with  Palms,  and  some  well  grown 
Nepenthes  were  shown  by  Mr.  G.  Wythes,  gardener 
to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  at  Syon  House.  A 
collection  of  forty-six  dishes  of  Apples  and  fifteen 
dishes  of  Pears  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Charles  Lee 
&  Son,  The  Vineyard  Nurseries,  Hammersmith  ;  and 
another  collection  of  Apples  and  Grapes  came  from 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  gardens  at  Chis¬ 
wick. 

For  report  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society's  Exhibition,  see  p.  167. 
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Protection  of  Buds  in  the  Tropics — Some 
observations  have  been  made  by  M.  C.  Potter,  M.A., 
F.L.S  ,  upon  the  protection  of  young  and  tender 
leaves  in  the  bud  state  against  unfavourable  condi¬ 
tions  in  tropical  countries.  The  observations  were 
made  in  Ceylon,  and  treat  of  protection  by  means  of 
stipules,  by  the  position  assumed  by  the  leaves  when 
young,  by  shade  from  older  leaves,  and  by  gum.  The 
position  assumed  by  the  young  leaves  of  the  Cocoa- 
nut  is  given  as  an  example  of  how  tender  leaves  are 
protected  from  the  sun.  The  pinnee  are  folded  over 
one  another  somewhat  similar  to  the  plaits  of  a  fan, 
and  the  whole  leaf  resembles  a  straight  rod  till  almost 
fully  grown,  before  expansion.  It  also  maintains  an 
erect  position,  and  therefore  receives  only  a  minimum 
amount  of  heat,  till  the  tissues  become  hardened  and 
leathery,  after  which  the  leaf  gradually  arches  over 
horizontally  and  finally  becomes  pendent.  Many 
other  instances  of  the  same  kind  occur  amongst  the 
Palms.  Another  interesting  point  is  the  protection 
of  the  expanding  leaves  of  the  bud  by  the  older 
leaves  conniving  or  even  overlapping  one  another 
and  forming  a  canopy  over  them.  Uvaria  purpurea 
is  given  as  an  instance  of  this.  Mr.  Potter’s  observa¬ 
tions  are  recorded  in  the  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society. 

Dimorphic  Flowers.— The  number  of  Orchids  in 
which  two  forms  of  flowers  are  produced  on  the 
same  species  is  now  considerable.  The  male  and 
female  flowers  of  Catasetum,  it  is  now  well  known, 
are  produced  on  different  plants,  and  in  some  rare 
instances  both  kinds  are  produced  on  the  same 
plant.  Formerly  the  sexes  were  classed  under 
different  genera,  until  Darwin  pointed  out  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  two  often  remarkably  distinct  forms  of 
flowers.  There  are,  however,  two  species  at  least  of 
Arachnanthe,  namely  A.  Lowii  and  A.  Rohaniana, 
which  produce  flowers  of  two  kinds  on  the  same 
raceme.  In  the  former  species  the  two  basal  flowers 
are  different  from  all  the  rest,  and  in  the  latter  four 
of  them  are  in  this  condition,  the  significance  of 
which  is  not  apparent.  Some  of  the  species  of 
Cycnoches  also  behave  in  a  seemingly  erratic  manner, 
particularly  C,  ventricosum,  which  develops  one  kind 
of  flower  under  certain  conditions  and  another  under 
different  conditions,  or  even  both  kinds  on  one 
raceme.  In  some  forms  of  Grammatophyllum  the 
lower  flowers  consist  of  four  instead  of  six  segments, 
the  lip  being  absent. 

A  New  Saprophytic  Orchid.— The  term  sap¬ 
rophytic  is  applied  to  those  plants  which  derive 
their  food  from  decaying  vegetable  matter,  and  can¬ 
not  utilise  the  inorganic  matter  in  the  soil  as  in  the 
case  of  most  ordinary  plants  containing  chlorophyll 
in  their  leaves  or  stems.  The  Orchid  under  notice 
is  taken  as  the  type  of  a  new  genus,  and  described 
by  H.  N.  Ridley,  M.A.,  F.L.S. ,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Linnean  Society  under  the  name  of  Leucolena  ornata. 
The  rootstock  is  fusifurm  and  rhizomatous  resem¬ 
bling  that  of  some  Anemone,  but  far  from  being 
identical.  The  stem  is  about  1  ft.  high,  covered 
with  a  few  distant  sheaths,  and  terminating  in  four 
to  seven  flowers  which  remind  us  somewhat  of  a 
Listera  or  Tway  Blade  amongst  British  Orchids. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  olive-green,  but  the  lip  is 
white  with  an  elevated  and  violet  centre,  giving  the 
flowers  as  a  whole  an  elegant  and  pretty  appearance. 
The  wings  of  the  column  are  very  long,  recurved, 
and  remind  one  of  the  ribs  of  an  animal.  The  dis¬ 
coverer,  Mr.  Ridley,  could  only  find  two  plants  upon 
a  pathway  in  a  clearing  of  the  forest  of  Bukit  Sadanen 
in  Malacca. 

The  Diamond  Back  Moth. — Amongst  entomolo¬ 
gists  this  is  well  known  under  the  name  of  Cerostoma 
Xylostella,  or  Plutella  Xylostella  according  to  some, 
and  affords  another  instance  of  how  an  insect  may 
be  overlooked  as  of  no  importance  till  it  has  in¬ 
creased  to  such  an  extent  that  its  ravages  become 
quite  a  terror  to  the  cultivators  of  certain  districts. 
The  little  moth  in  question  has  been  recorded  from 
numerous  districts  all  over  England  for  many  years 
past,  as  an  insect  whose  feeding  ground  was  the 
Honeysuckle,  Cabbage,  etc.  This  year  it  has  been 
ravaging  the  Turnip  fields  along  the  east  coast  of 
England  and  Scotland,  and  anon  a  hue  and  cry  is 
raised  that  it  has  come  to  plague  us  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  shores  of  the  continent.  Numerous  instances 
have  been  recorded  from  time  to  time  of  great  havoc 
being  committed  by  some  insect,  it  may  be  in  the 
larva  or  even  the  perfect  form,  in  this  country  ;  but 
it  has  seldom  if  ever  been  proved  satisfactorily  that 
the  enemies  in  question  have  been  bred  outside  of 
the  British  Islands,  and  in  most  cases  it  is  very  im¬ 
probable  that  they  had  Jieen  so. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  UNLUCKY 

GARDENERS. 

There  can  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  the  craftsman 
with  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  having  an 
infinite  advantage  over  the  craftsman  who  has  prac¬ 
tice  only  to  recommend  him,  and  so  I  cordially  agree 
with  all  that  has  been  written  from  time  to  time 
concerning  the  careful  study  of  good  books,  of  even¬ 
ing  classes,  and  social  gatherings,  with  a  view  to  the 
encouragement  of  recording  experiences  and  exchan¬ 
ging  ideas.  It  is,  however,  rather  rough  on  the  poor 
gardener  who  is  "out  of  collar"  and  "hard-up" 
(often  through  no  fault  of  his  own),  to  brand  him  as 
an  ignoramus,  and  to  say  that  his  present  unhappy 
position  is  due  to  his  past  neglect  to  read,  mark,  and 
learn.  As  an  old  traveller,  I  have  again  and  again 
come  in  contact  with  those  persons  who  perpetually 
complain  of  the  lack  of  good  gardeners,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  secretly  know  them  to  be  exacting 
and  merciless  creatures  whom  no  man  could  satisfy 
or  please.  I  know  some  of  them  too,  as  individuals, 
who  have  risen  in  the  world  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
and  they,  having  escaped  the  woods,  of  course,  can 
whistle. 

We  are  all  of  us,  I  fear,  apt  to  forget  in  prosperity 
the  days  of  our  adversity — and  here  I  can  lay  it  down 
as  a  fundamental  fact,  that  it  does  not  always  follow 
that  learned  gardeners  command  all  the  best  places. 

I  can,  and  do  speak  with  some  authority  on  this 
point,  because  for  many  years  I  had  charge  of  the 
gardeners’  register,  at  the  great  Exeter  Nursery,  from 
whence  eminent  gardeners  have  been  scattered  far 
and  wide,  and  I  have  often  proved  that  an  ordinary 
gardener,  possessing  tact  and  influence,  generally  did 
well.  It  is,  of  course,  equally  true  that  a  gardener 
having  tact  and  influence,  together  with  theoretical 
and  practical  knowledge,  would  stand  a  chance  of 
doing  still  better,  apart  from  the  old  saw,  that  once 
a  man  has  gained  a  reputation  for  early  rising  he  may 
lie  in  bed  all  day  ;  and  so  I  quite  expect  that  the 
"  men  of  mark"  mentioned  by  Mr.  Burbidge  owe 
their  distinction  in  a  large  measure  to  tact  and 
patronage.  For  instance,  there  would  have  been  no 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  had  there  not  been  also  a  Duke 
of  Devonshire;  and  my  late  lamented  friend  John 
Dominy  would  probably  have  gone  down  to  his 
grave,  a  poor  obscure  Devonshire  gardener,  instead 
of  a  wealthy  Orchid  specialist  and  hybridiser,  but 
for  the  great  house  of  Veitch. 

If  space  permitted  I  could  cite  plenty  of  similar 
parallels— and  also  of  the*  clever  gardeners  who, 
hrough  a  tangled  skein  of  circumstances,  have  been 
driven  out  of  the  profession  altogether,  to  seek  refuge 
in  petty  husbandry,  others  'as  greengrocers  or 
publicans,  and  not  a  few  alas,  into  the  poor  houses. 

I  am  often  grieved  to  see  the  intellectual  men  who 
haunt  the  London  nurseries  for  berths,  or  even 
temporary  employment  as  garden  labourers,  their 
position  in  some  respects  being  analogous  to  that 
poor  man  at  the  Pool  of  Bethsaida,  who  cried  : — “  Sir, 

I  have  no  man,  when  the  water  is  troubled,  to  put  me 
into  the  pool ;  but  while  I  am  coming  another 
steppeth  down  before  me." — W .  Napper,  Chelsea. 

_  -  ♦ 

— 

PLANTS  FOR  WINDOWS. 

In  reply  to  "  Enquirer,”  who  at  p.  136  asks  for  in¬ 
formation  respecting  the  best  plants  for  growing  in 
windows  in  and  near  Manchester,  I  may  say  that, 
as  a  rule,  plants  are  not  generally  done  well  in  that 
city,  and  some  of  the  most  suitable  for  the  purpose 
are  seldom  or  never  seen  in  the  local  markets.  This 
cannot  be  wholly  from  ignorance,  as  I  have  several 
times  written  on  the  subject  to  the  Manchester  City 
News  and  other  papers. 

The  silver-spotted  Begonia  argyrostigma  is  one  of 
the  best  of  all  plants  for  town  windows,  as,  being 
evergreen  and  having  leaves  of  a  thick,  leathery 
texture,  it  stands  washing  well  when  dusty.  As  a 
basket  plant  or  for  trailing  in  any  form  there  is  nothing 
to  equal  Pelargonium  peltatum,  the  Ivy-leaved 
Stork's  Bill.  Aspidistra  lurida  and  its  variegated 
variety  both  stand  smoke  well.  Musk  can  easily  be 
grown,  and  with  a  few  plants  in  various  stages  of 
growth  nice  plants  can  be  had  nearly  all  the  year 
roun  I.  This  remark  applies  more  particularly  to  the 
Common  Musk,  and  its  large-leaved  variety,  Har¬ 
rison’s  Musk,  is  a  good  window  plant,  but  I  do  not 
care  a  fraction  for  it,  the  two  brown  blotches  on  the 
flower  in  my  opinion  quite  spoiling  it.  Mr.  Richard 
Dea,n  sent  me  a  form  two  or  three  years  ago  which 


had  no  blotches — a  decided  improvement  on  Harri¬ 
son’s.  Its  odour,  moreover,  was  equal  to  that  of  the 
Common  Musk. 

The  Ivy  appears  to  be  a  good  town  plant,  for  in 
Salford,  just  over  Blackfriars  Bridge,  a  splendid 
plant  of  the  Irish  form  may  be  seen  trained  all  about 
a  window.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  'also  grow  and 
flower  well,  and  several  of  the  scented-leaved  species 
are  also  useful.  They  used  to  be  common  in  win¬ 
dows,  but  some  of  them  I  have  not  seen  for  years. 
As  a  rule  they  are  not  subject  to  be  much  troubled 
with  insect  pests,  and  consequently  are  easily  man¬ 
aged.  Formerly  there  was  a  plant  much  grown  in 
towns  under  the  common  name  of  French  Nettle 
(Plectranthus  fruticosus).  I  have  seen  it  growing 
in  the  dingiest  places,  but  not  of  late  years.  The 
common  Elderberry  was  also  much  grown  at  one 
time,  but  there  are  so  many  other  good  things  now, 
that  it  is  not  worth  the  space  it  would  require. 

Marica  Northiana  is  perhaps  the  most  extensively 
grown  of  any  plant  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is 
seen  in  every  street,  almost  in  every  window,  and  in 
some  windows  half-a-dozen.  It  is  seldom  seen  in 
flower,  but  when  in  bloom  it  is,  of  course,  a  gem. 
This  remark  refers  also  to  all  the  Iris  family.  The 
leaves  are  sword-like,  about  2  in.  wide,  and  from 
12  in.  to  18  in.  in  length,  arranged  somewhat  in  the 
form  of  a  fan,  which  gives  it  a  noble  appearance. 
My  friend,  Councillor  James  Wild,  calls  it  the 
"  Oldham  Window  Blind,"  not  an  unhappy  designa¬ 
tion. 

Vallotta  purpurea  is  extensively  grown  in  this 
district,  and  flowers  grandly  in  cottage  windows. 

I  hope  "  Inquirer  ”  will  not  meddle  with  its  specific 
name,  purpurea,  as  it  is  all  right.  I  saw  lately  a 
remark  in  a  contemporary  that  the  Editor  did  not 
understand  why  it  was  so  called.  Saxifraga  sarmen- 
tosa,  the  Pedlar's  Basket,  also  does  grandly  in 
baskets  and  reproduces  itself  by  means  of  runners 
like  Strawberries,  It  is  also  called  Mother  of  Thou¬ 
sands,  but  of  course  there  is  another  plant  bearing 
this  name,  viz.,  LinariaCymbalaria,  w'hich  is  equally 
as  good  as  the  Saxifraga,  if  not  quite  so  handsome. 
Oxalis  acetosella  for  damp,  shady  places  has  few 
equals,  being  evergreen.  Oxalis  violacea  grows  and 
flourishes  magnificently,  near  the  gas  works  at 
Middleton.  It  loves  sunshine,  Tradeseantia  zebrina 
for  a  basket  is  also  excellent.—  Janies  Percival,  Smithy 
Bridge,  near  Rochdale. 

- — - — - 

HONEST  EXHIBITING. 

It  is  rare  that  any  horticultural  society  committee 
has  the  courage  shown  by  that  of  Hull  as  reported  in 
your  columns  last  week.  Probably  there  are  few  who 
have  ever  exhibited  at  flower  shows  whose  hands 
are  absolutely  clean,  or  who  can  cast  stones  at  others. 
None  the  less  there  is  much  that  is  unfair  winked  at 
because, there  is  some  fear  lest  exposure  should 
bring  harm  to  the  society  affected. 

It  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  find  a  man  who 
has  never  under  any  circumstances  either  declined 
help  in  exhibits  or  has  refused  to  help  others.  The 
morality  of  the  proceedings  has  been  governed  by 
the  fact  that  inability  to  accede  to  the  full  conditions 
of  the  schedule  was  rather  a  misfortune  than  a  fault, 
or  else  that  it  was  thought  the  filling  of  classes  some¬ 
how,  fair  or  unfair,  would  be  for  the  general  benefit 
of  the  show.  But  it  would  often  happen  that  classes 
would  be  indifferently  filled,  did  not  small  helps 
between  one  and  another  of  exhibitors  be  given  occa¬ 
sionally,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Assuming  that  schedules  make  no  stipulation  as 
to  previous  growth,  or  possession  a  certain  time 
before  the  show  is  held,  then  no  description  of  help¬ 
ing  is  proscribed.  As  a  rule  the  conditions  of 
competitions  require  possession  of  exhibits  sometime 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  show,  to  ensure  that  they  be 
of  the  bona  fide  growth  of  the  exhibitor.  The  rule  is 
a  salutary  one,  and  in  all  cases  where  there  is  a  gross 
attempt  at  deception  should  be  rigidly  enforced ; 
whilst  it  is  none  the  less  very  difficult  to  do  so 
except  when  evidence  is  furnished  of  a  very  em¬ 
phatic  kind. 

Probably  few  committees  would  trouble  to 
animadvert  on  small  peccadilloes  because  they  harm 
no  one.  It  is  when  outrageous  attempts  to  deceive 
are  made  that  they  become  little  less  than  frauds, 
and  demand  punishment.  Judging  by  the  decisicn 
of  the  judge  in  the  Hull  case,  the  effort  to  decei\e 
was  a  bad  one,  and  merited  all  that  followed.  Ti  e 
publication  of  the  report  of  the  case  cannot  fail  to  co 
good,  and  will  help  to  sustain  those  horticultuial 
committees  favourable  to  morality! — A.  D, 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

New  Chrysanthemums  at  Camberwell. 

Mr.  Norman  Davis,  of  the  Lilford  Nurseries,  has  some 
interesting  novelties  on  view  at  the  present  moment 
as  he  usually  has.  His  plants  this  year  are  all  very 
dwarf  compared  with  those  we  have  seen  there  in 
times  gone  by,  but  they  lose  nothing  by  the  change. 
Continental  seedlings  have  always  been  a  feature  at 
Camberwell,  but,  considering  the  large  number  dis¬ 
tributed  this  year,  it  is  unsatisfactory  to  note  that  a 
very  small  proportion  appear  to  have  attained  any 
degree  of  perfection,  but  this  is  by  no  means  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  experience. 

The  best  of  all  is  Vi  viand  Morel,  a  splendid  variety, 
largely  grown  at  Camberwell,  and  in  every  instance 
justifying  the  high  opinion  that  has  already  been 
formed  of  it.  Comte  Lurani  is  very  promising,  being 
a  nicely  formed  Japanese  flower  of  a  distinct  shade 
of  pink,  heavily  flushed  with  rose.  Marquise  de 
Clapier  is  a  globular  reflexed  flower,  deep  rose 
amaranth.  Cardinal  Toulon  is  a  Japanese  most 
brilliantly  coloured  with  deep  amaranth.  Mme. 
Darquier,  another  striking  flower  of  the  same  section, 
with  whorl  shaped  florets,  having  a  yellow  centre 
and  pointed  petals  rose  and  white.  Alex  Vogel,  of 
the  Hamlet  type,  is  a  delicate  soft  rose.  M  Dupan- 
loup,  a  new  Japanese  Anemone,  deep  lilac-mauve,  is 
not  unlike  Souvenir  de  Mme.  Blandiniere. 

Amongst  new  French  incurves  are  Ann  Hoste,  very 
deep  build,  yellow  flushed  purple  petals  of  good  form  ; 
also  Mme.  Rowan,  a  dainty  little  incurve  of  purest 
white.  Camille  Flammarion  at  Camberwell  runs 
rather  coarse,  having  loose  petals,  and  the  colour 
rather  dirty.  There  are  several  new  sports  and  seed¬ 
lings,  besides  the  usual  quantity  of  old-  established 
varieties. 

Louis  Bcehmer. 

The  Variability  of  this  new  Japanese  variety  is 
already  an  established  fact.  Not  only  does  tile 
flower  vary  in  colour  but  also  in  form.  The  colour 
depends  greatly,  no  doubt,  upon  whether  the  crown 
or  the  terminal  buds  have  been  taken,  just  as  in  a 
large  number  of  other  Japanese  varieties,  and  upon 
general  treatment.  The  darkest  variety  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  purple,  even  on  the  reverse,  while  the  florets 
are  so  strongly  incurved  that  the  plumy  appearance, 
characteristic  of  the  ostrich  plume  race,  is  seen  to 
best  advantage.  The  flowers  of  the  lighter  form  are 
larger  and  more  reflexed,  especially  the  outer  florets, 
apparently  narrower,  owing  to  their  length,  and  lilac- 
pink,  with  a  densely  crowded  centre  of  florets,  which 
are  yellowish  or  greenish-yellow  for  a  long  time  be¬ 
fore  expansion.  Individual  blooms  fade  to  a  blush 
hue  or  almost  white,  and  in  a  few  years  we  should 
expect  to  get  a  pure  white  variety,  which  will  be  an 
acquisition  provided  the  constitution  of  the  plant  is 
as  good  as  that  of  Louis  Boehmer  itself.  Mrs. 
Alpheus  Hardy  may  then  be  discarded  unless  its  cul¬ 
tivation  can  be  better  understood.  The  usual  height 
of  Louis  Boehmer  is  3  ft.  to  3 J ft.,  and  the  leaves  are 
but  slightly  divided,  very  leathery,  and  more  or  less 
tinted  with  a  bronzy  hue,  which  is  generally 
charcteristic  of  robustness  and  vigour.  In  the  course 
of  another  year  mostly  everybody  must  have  it. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM 

PRESIDENT  RENE  DE  ST.  FOIX. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  illustrate  one  of  the 
many  new  and  early  flowering  Japanese  varieties, 
which  have  been  raised  on  the  Continent,  and  intro¬ 
duced  to  this  country  for  the  first  time  this  year.  The 
bloom  is  of  large  size,  and,  when  taken  from  the 
crown  bud,  it  expands  during  the  first  week  of  Sep¬ 
tember  on  stems  only) 30  in.  high.  The  florets  are  of 
a  bright  carmine-red,  with  a  bright  yellow  reverse 
and  tip.  When  theterminal  bud  is  taken  the  plant 
attains  a  height  of  44  in.,  and  blooms  during  the  first 
week  of  October,  and  we  first  made  our  acquaintance 
with  it  at  that  time.  The  half-expanded  blooms  were 
very  conspicuous,  owing  to  the  amount  of  yellow  seen 
in  contrast  to  the  carmine-red.  The  florets  are  not 
quite  so  broad  as  those  of  the  crown  bud,  but 
they  are  variously  splashed  with  yellow  on  the  upper 
surface  towards  the  tips.  Our  illustration  was  made 
from  terminal  blooms,  kindly  supplied  us  by  Mr.  H'. 

J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham, 
who  obtained  497  new  sorts  from  the  Continent  this 
season.  The  new  varieties  give  unmistakeable 
evidence  of  the  possibility  of  holding  a  Chrysan¬ 
themum  show  during  the  first  or  second  week  of 
October.,  or  even  earlier  for  the  matter  of  that ; '  for 
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Mr.  Jones  had  a  fine  display  during  the  last  week  of 
September.  The  variety  under  notice  was  raised  by 
M.  Sautel,  and  is  almost  sure  to  become  popular  for 
early  flowering. 

_  .  ■»  .  _ . 

♦ 

FORCING  HARDY 

PLANTS. 

There  are  many  hardy  plants  well  adapted  for 
forcing,  and  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  green- 


be  abundantly  supplied  with  water.  Clumps  may  be 
potted  on  any  time  from  November  to  Christmas  for 
successional  flowering,  using  a  light  loamy  soil. 
After  this  operation  has  been  performed  they  should 
be  put  away  for  a  few  weeks  either  in  a  cold  frame 
or  under  a  greenhouse  stage,  until  the  roots  have 
commenced  to  grow  ;  they  may  then  be  brought  into 
a  warm  temperature  and  forced  as  required,  care 
being  taken  to  give  them  plenty  of  water  right  on 
until  the  time  of  flowering. 


Deutzia  gracilis  is  another  of  our  hardy  plants 
which  forces  easily,  and  when  well  grown  is  one  of 
the  prettiest  of  early  spring  bloomers,  producing  a 
profusion  of  its  snow-white  blossoms  amid  foliage  of 
a  delicate  green.  Like  Spirasas,  Deutzias  when  mak¬ 
ing  their  growth  enjoy  a  liberal  supply  of  water,  but 
it  is  the  treatment  which  the  plants  receive  after 
flowering  which  determines  another  year's  success. 
Too  frequently  they  are  turned  out  of  doors  and 
placed  in  some  out  of  the  way  corner  to  give  place 
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house  and  conservatory  in  fhe  early  months  of  the 
year,  and  together  with  a  few  pots  of  Ffyacinths, 
Tulips,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  etc.,  form  a  charming 
spring  display.  Of  hardy  plants  for  this  purpose 
none  are  more  useful  or  in  greater  demand  in  their 
blooming  season  than  Spirieas.  Whether  they  are 
used  simply  for  the  decoration  of  the  greenhouse,  or 
for  the  adornment  of  windows,  fables,  etc.,  they  are 
an  acquisition  :  their  spikes  of  bloom  being  set  off  to 
advantage  by  a  wealth  of  bright  green  foliage  which 
makes  them  even  more  attractive. 

Spir^as  are  very  easily  grown,  and  all  they  need  is 
fi  hbfise  where  they  will  obtain  plenty  of  light  and 


Spiraeas  are  such  moisture-loving  plants,  and  if 
possible  the  pots  should  be  placed  in  saucers  of 
water,  which  will  considerably  reduce  the  trouble  in 
this  direction.  Spiraea  japonjca  is  perhaps  more 
largely  grown  than  any  other  species  as  may  be  seen 
by  a  visit  to  any  of  our  flower  markets  in  spring. 
Spiraea  palmata,  though  not  nearly  so  much  grown 
under  glass,  and  does  not  force  so  readily  as  S.  ja- 
ponica,  makes  a  handsome  plant,  and  this  also 
requires  plenty  of  moisture.  Indeed,  when  we  re¬ 
member  that  the  old  Meadow  Sweet  is  allied  to  this 
family  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  err  on  the  ride  of 
catering, 


to  other  plants  coming  into  bloom.  This  is  decidedly 
wrong,  as,  if  possible,  they  should  be  kept  in  the 
greenhouse,  or  failing  this  be  transferred  to  a  coo 
frame,  and  encouraged  in  growth,  gradually  harden¬ 
ing  them  until  the  end  of  May,  when  they  may  with 
safety  be  planted  out  of  doors  until  they  are  required 
again  for  forcing  in  the  autumn.  Treated  in  this  way 
they  will  bloom  each  spring,  and  make  large  specimens. 

Dielytra  spectabilis,  when  brought  on  in  a  cool 
house,  forms  an  attractive  plant  for  a  window.  They 
should  not  be  unduly  forced,  otherwise  the  flowers 
appear  "  washed  out."  Like  the  preceding  plants 
Dielytras  should  be  well  supplied  with  water, 
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Christmas  Roses,  of  which  the  most  popular  is 
Helleborus  niger,  require  very  little  protection  to 
bring  the  flowers  to  perfection.  A  frame  light  placed 
over  the  roots  is  sufficient  for  this,  but  when  a  few 
blooms  are  wanted  earlier  a  plant  or  two  should  be 
lifted  and  potted,  placing  them  in  a  warm  house. 
They  amply  repay  any  little  trouble  which  may  be 
given  by  their  beautiful  snow-white  blossoms. — 
Vesiitnts, 


SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

Chrysanthemum  and  Fruit  Exhibition  at 
Edinburgh. — The  winter  exhibition  of  the  Scottish 
Horticultural  Association,  which  is  now  looked 
forward  to  as  one  of  the  most  attractive  events 
of  the  year  in  Edinburgh,  will  be  held  in 
the  Waverley  market  from  the  19th  to  the  21st 
inst.,  and  promises  to  equal,  if  it  does  not 
surpass,  all  previous  shows  of  Chrysanthemums. 
The  fruit  section  will  be  a  source  of  the  greatest 
interest  and  attraction  to  our  pomologists,  as  the 
government  of  the  United  States  have  intimated, 
through  Mr.  H.  E.  Van  Deman,  their  intention  of  ex¬ 
hibiting  a  collection  of  the  fruits  of  the  United  States. 
As  this  is  believed  to  be  the  first  occasion  on  which 
such  an  interesting  exhibit  has  appeared  at  a  horti¬ 
cultural  exhibition  in  the  north,  it  will,  no  doubt,  be 
examined  with  great  care  and  zest ;  and  will  be  an 
object  of  much  attraction  to  the  multitude  who  con¬ 
sume  fruit.  Intimation  has  also  been  received  from 
the  government  of  Nova  Scotia,  through  Dr.  George 
Lawson,  secretary  for  agriculture,  that  one  of  the 
splendid  displays  of  the  Apples  for  which  that  enter¬ 
prising  colony  is  so  famed,  and  which  of  late  years 
have  been  so  well  exhibited  at  the  Edinburgh  fruit 
shows,  will  be  sent  over.  From  the  Channel  Islands, 
also,  considerable  collections  are  expected. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association. — Under 
the  auspices  of  this  association,  Mr.  John  Methven  de¬ 
livered  alecture  on  “Reminiscences  of  Alpine  Scenes,” 
on  the  4th  inst.,  at  14,  St.  Andrew  Street,  Edinburgh. 
Mr.  W.  M.  Welsh  was  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Methven  dealt 
chiefly  with  the  climate  and  vegetation  of  Switzerland, 
and  pointed  out  what  the  Government  there  had 
done  for  forestry  by  establishing  schools  for  the 
teaching  of  that  science.  The  lecture  was  illustrated 
by  limelight  views.  At  the  close,  Mr.  Methven  re¬ 
ceived  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  from  a  large  audience. 
The  subjects  exhibited  included  a  fine  Seedling 
Lapageria  rosea,  and  Asparagus  plumosus  cristata, 
from  Mr.  Mackenzie,  gardener  to  Alex.  Thomson,  Esq. , 
Trinity  Grove  ;  a  new  American  seedling  Chrysanth¬ 
emum  named  L’Angelus,  from  Mr.  Carruthers, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Fleming,  Hillwood,  Corstorphine  ; 
and  fruits  of  Stephanotis  floribunda,  from  Messrs. 
R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons. 

The  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society. — A  Glasgow  correspondent 
writes : — I  regret  to  have  to  tell  you  that  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  this  once  flourishing  society, 
read  at  the  annual  meeting  held  on  the  4th  inst., 
disclosed  a  state  of  affairs  that  is  a  positive  dis¬ 
grace  to  the  second  city  of  the  Empire.  Through 
nothing  but  bad  management  the  society,  which  has 
been  in  existence  nearly  100  years,  has  been  brought 
to  such  a  state  of  insolvency  that  steps  will  have  to 
be  taken  at  once  either  to  end  or  mend  it.  The 
financial  report  disclosed  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
loss  on  the  year's  working  of  £109  ;  and  that  neither 
the  prizes,  amounting  to  /205,  nor  the  rent  of  St. 
Andrew's  Hall  had  been  paid.  The  committee 
resolved  to  do  what  they  could  in  the  way  of  raising 
money  to  meet  their  obligations,  and  the  meeting 
was  adjourned  for  a  month  to  give  an  opportunity 
for  considering  what  steps  shall  be  taken  to  remedy 
matters. 


The  Peruvian  Swan's  Neck.  —  A  new  form 
of  Cycnoches  has  been  introduced  from  Peru  by 
Messrs.  Linden,  of  Brussels,  and  a  coloured 
plate  is  given  of  it  in  the  Linde nia,  pi.  301,  under  the 
name  of  C.  peruvianum.  The  sportive  nature  of 
the  flowers  of  this  genus,  no  less  than  that  of  Cata- 
setum,  makes  it  difficult  for  one  at  first  acquaintance 
to  say  whether  it  will  remain  constant  and  true  to 
character,  or  whether  at'  the  next  flowering  it  may 
produce  flowers  of  a  totally  different  character,  it 
may  be,  identical  with  those  of  some  species  already 
described.  Male  flowers  only  of  the  Peruvian  Swan's 
Neck  have  yet  been  seen. 
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THE  PROPOSED  FRUIT  SHOW. 

Your  leader  of  last  week^apropo  of  the  “  dog-in-the- 
manger  ”  policy  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
is  most  refreshing.  This  self-esteemed  but  effete 
body  has  long  lost  touch  with  the  general  public  as 
well  as  all  provincial  Horticulturists,  and  seems  to 
exist  now  only  for  the  glorification  of  a  small  clique 
in  the  council,  who  think  themselves  the  light  of  the 
Horticultural  world,  and  to  whose  authority  and 
dictation  all  are  expected  to  submit.  As  far  as, can 
be  gathered  from  reports  of  their  mysterious  works 
they  ring  their  own  changes,  by  appointing  them¬ 
selves  to  their  offices,  making  no  efforts  to  introduce 
fresh  blood  of  any  value  into  the  management,  or 
seeking  that  assistance  from  outside  which  would 
bring  in  an  infusion  of  new  life.  They  ignore  pro¬ 
vincial  Horticulturists,  and  in  particular  show  no 
courtesy  to  gardeners.  They  display  a  kind  of 
“stand  off’’ sort  of  air  whenever  they  venture 
within  the  sacred  precincts  of  their  meetings,  and 
they  quite  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  exhibitors  are, 
after  all,  one  of  the  principal  mainstays  of  the 
whole.  It  is  to  be  hoped  Sir  James  Whitehead's 
supporters  will  pursue  their  own  scheme 
independently,  holding  their  first  great  show  in 
London,  and  afterwards  an  annual  migratory  exhi¬ 
bition  in  such  provincial  towns  as  will  guarantee 
support,  similar  to  that  accorded  to  the  migratory 
sister  Society  of  Agriculture,  leaving  the  clique 
who  govern  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  to  their 
own  fate.  The  scheme  for  holding  a  great  show,  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  R.  H.  S.  will  command  the  support 
of  the  country  Horticulturists. — C.  M. 

MRS.  PINCE'S  BLACK  MUSCAT  GRAPE. 

Having  grown  this  Grape  under  various  conditions 
may  I  be  allowed  to  give  my  experience.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  give  it  a  house  to  itself,  though  I 
have  had  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  fill  a  house  25  ft. 
long,  by  14  ft.  u'ide,  and  so  located  it  could  be  treated 
very  different  to  a  mixed  house.  These  two  varieties 
resemble  each  other  in  the  shape  and  size  of  bunches 
and  berries  ;  they  also  both  require  a  little  help  at 
fertilizing  when  in  bloom,  as  the  berries  at  the  tips 
of  the  bunches  in  both  kinds  will  testify  if  they  have 
not  had  a  little  assistance.  Mrs.  Pince  on  its  own 
roots  must  not  be  over  cropped,  as  if  it  is  they  will 
not  colour  up  well,  but  take  on  that  nasty  reddish 
tint,  which  is  so  very  objectionable  in  Grapes.  It 
requires  to  be  started  early  in  the  year,  and  to  be 
ripened  up  well,  before  the  dull  autumn  months  come 
in.  After  that  the  longer  it  is  kept  the  better  is  its 
flavour.  It  is  a  good  keeper,  will  keep  longer 
in  bottles  of  v'ater,  or  suspended  in  a  storeroom  with 
the  ends  of  the  hard  wood  sealed  better  than  any 
other  kindj  am  acquaintedhvith.  Mrs.  Pince  is  also 
a  strong  grower,  and  in  a  tolerably  good  border 
makes  a  gross  growth,  at  least  with  me  it  did,  but 
when  worked  on  the  Black  Hamburgh  it  is  not  so 
rampant  a  grower  In  a  lean-to  house,  nearly  40  ft, 
long,  and  11  ft.  wide  I  had  it  so  worked,  and  it  used 
to  fruit  freely,  and  colour  up  much  better  than  any 
I  had  growing  on  their  own  roots.  This  house  was 
filled  with  a  mixed  collection,  there  were  ten  varieties 
which  had  to  be  humoured,  but  it  was  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  enjoyable  to  make  comparisons  when  the 
fruits  were  ripe. — T.  W.,  Yclverton,  Norfolk. 

DISSOTIS  PLUMOSA. 

It  is  unusual  to  find  basket  plants  amongst  the 
Melastomads,  to  which  this  subject  belongs.  Many 
of  the  dwarf  kinds  are  grown  in  pans  for  the  sake  of 
their  beautiful  foliage,  and  are  often  covered  with 
bell  glasses  to  preserve  the  delicacy  of  the  bright 
and  lively  markings.  The  plant  under  notice  is  a 
native  of  West  Africa,  and  is  notable  for  the  length 
and  slender  character  of  its  stems,  which  can  only 
be  seen  to  advantage  when  the  plant  is  grown  in  a 
basket  and  suspended  from  the  roof  of  a  house. 
Stove  treatment  is  necessary,  but  if  suspended  in  an 
aquatic  house  where  the  atmosphere  is  kept  con¬ 
tinually  moist  by  the  vapour  arising  from  the  tank, 
then  the  stems  develop  to  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  in  length,  and 
continue  to  produce  flowers  singly  from  the  apex  of 
short,  lateral  branches  so  long  as  fresh  growth  is 
being  developed.  The  flowers  measure  i.Jin.  across, 
and  are  rosy-purple,  with  yellow  filaments  and 
violet  anthers  The  calyx  is  covered  with  bristly 


processes,  having  numerous  short  hairs  at  their 
apices,  adding  considerably  to  the  interest  of  the 
plant,  which  is  anything  but  common  in  cultivation, 
A  fine  specimen  may  be  seen  in  the  Lily  house  at 
Kew. 

BEGONIA  CANNELLIANA. 

The  hybrids  of  the  B.  semperflorens  type  are  now 
very  numerous,  and  some  of  them  are  so  different 
from  that  species  that  it  hardly  seems  proper  to  use 
that  name.  The  plant  under  notice  is  one  of  them, 
and  has  broadly  and  obliquely  ovate,  deep  shining 
green  leaves,  and  are  both  smaller  and  quite  of  a 
different  appearance  from  those  of  B.  semperflorens. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  rosy-carmine  and 
not  very  large,  but  so  profusely  and  so  continuously 
produced  that  they  cannot  fail  to  find  admirers. 
They  are  produced  on  short  axillary  racemes,  and 
continue  to  appear  so  long  as  the  stems  and  branches 
continue  to  elongate.  A  large  batch  of  the  plant 
has  been  flowering  profusely  for  the  past  three 
months  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  H.  Cannell&  Sons, 
at  Swanley,  and  it  seems  only  a  question  of  removing 
the  seed  pods,  which  are  produced  in  abundance,  and 
repotting  the  plants,  to  get  a  succession  of  bloom 
for  some  considerable  time.  The  habit  of  the  plant 
is  close,  compact,  and  bushy,  and  only  about  12  in. 
to  15  in.  high,  notwithstanding  the  amount  of  service 
it  has  already  been.  Further,  it  may  be  used  as  a 
pot  plant  for  greenhouses,  conservatories,  cottage 
windows,  and  would  doubtless  prove  serviceable  in 
the  flower  garden  during  the  summer  months,  where 
it  would,  no  doubt,  be  mnch  dwarfer  than  B.  asco- 
tensis  and  sturdier  than  B.  Worthiar.a, 

GESNERA  ZEBRINA. 

The  leaves  of  this  autumn  flowering  plant  are 
roundly  heart-shaped  and  of  a  rich  bronzy  velvet, 
covered  with  purple  hairs  for  a  wide  space  on  each 
side  of  the  midrib  and  principal  veins,  while  the 
interspaces  are  of  a  rich  shade  of  green.  The  droop¬ 
ing  inflated  flowers  are  orange  externally  and  yellow 
internally,  closely  spotted  with  crimson.  The  scape 
is  long  and  loosely  racemose,  rising  well  above 
the  foliage,  and  offering  a  rare  illustration  of  a 
plant  having  both  fine  and  highly  ornamental 
flowers.  We  noted  a  batch  of  it  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent.  It 
should  prove  valuable  to  those  who  require  some¬ 
thing  good  to  enliven  the  stove  during  some  of  the 
dullest  months  of  the  year. 

PEAR  HACON  S  INCOMPARABLE. 

The  usual  ripening  period  of  this  Pear  is  given  as 
the  end  of  November,  but  curiously  enough,  and 
notwithstanding  the  late  and  bad  season,  it  was  fit 
for  use  by  the  end  of  October  at  least.  The  tree  is 
usually  a  good  bearer,  and  has  upheld  its  character 
at  Devonhurst,  Chiswick,  this  year.  The  fruit  is 
roundly  obovate,  and  of  medium  to  large  size,  with 
a  slightly  roughish,  greenish-yellow  skin  more  or  less 
shaded  and  speckled  with  russet.  The  flesh  is  white, 
juicy,  and  moderately  sweet,  but  only  half  melting, 
and  breaks  when  eaten  as  if  it  were  inclined  to  be 
mealy.  The  unusual  amount  of  rain  which  occurred 
during  the  ripening  period  may  be  held  accountable 
in  part  for  the  flavour  and  richness  not  being  so  good 
as  it  might  otherwise  be  in  favourable  seasons  ;  but, 
taking  an  average  of  summers,  it  cannot  be  consi¬ 
dered  otherwise  than  of  second-rate  quality.  The 
fruit,  however,  continues  in  season  till  the  end  o 
January.  The  tree  succeeds  as  a  standard  or  large 
bush  in  the  southern  counties  of  Britain. 

PEAR  BEURRE  SUPERFIN. 

The  fruit  of  this  variety  is  roundly  obovate,  often 
above  the  middle  size,  and  tapering  to  an  unusually 
stout  stalk,  which  serves  greatly  to  distinguish  it  at 
sight.  The  stalk  is,  moreover,  often  very  obliquely 
inserted,  causing  the  fruit  to  appear  unsymmetrical. 
The  clear  yellow  skin  is  somewhat  roughish,  finely 
speckled  all  over  with  russet,  and  often  irregularly 
splashed  with  a  dense  russet,  sometimes  to  the  extent 
that  the  whole  of  the  exposed  side  is  covered.  The 
appearance  of  the  fruit  on  the  whole  is  therefore 
neither  gainly  nor  attractive,  but  the  quality  is  ex¬ 
cellent.  The  flesh  is  white,  remarakably  juicy, 
slightly  aromatic,  and  before  being  dead  ripe  cuts 
with  the  firmness  of  butter  during  the  cold  season 
while  not  actually  frosty.  It  is  now  in  season,  and 
in  the  south  commenced  to  be  usable  in  September, 
while  in  Scotland  the  month  of  October  is  the  ripen¬ 
ing  period. 
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NATIONAL  CHRYSAN¬ 

THEMUM  SOCIETY’S  SHOW. 

The  National  Society  is  again  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  success  of  its  great  annual  exhibition  in  bring¬ 
ing  together  a  most  remarkable  display  of  all  the 
leading  types  of  Chrysanthemums,  as  represented  by 
cut  blooms,  a  grand  lot  of  groups,  as  fine  a  lot  of 
trained  specimens  as  we  have  seen  for  some  years, 
and  a  display  of  miscellaneous  floral  and  vegetable 
productsquite  equal  to  what  wehaveseen  at  the  West¬ 
minster  Aquarium  before.  But  we  are  bound  to  say 
that  it  is  a  fine  exhibition  spoilt  by  the  manner  in  which 
it  hasbeencribbed,  cabined,  and  confined  by  the  Royal 
Aquarium  authorities.  The  loss  of  St.  Stephen’s 
Hall,  and  the  curtailment  of  space  on  the  floor  of  the 
building  and  in  the  gallery,  was  severely  felt,  both 
by  exhibitors  and  visitors,  and  although  Mr.  Dean 
and  the  society's  officials  did  their  best,  v'e  fear  the 
scanty  accommodation  provided  has  left  a  sore  place 
in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  members.  But  we  must 
stop  the  growl  and  get  to  the  flowers. 

The  first  prize — a  challenge  Trophy  and  £10 — in 
the  class  open  to  the  National  Competition  of  Chry¬ 
santhemum  and  Horticultural  Societies  was 
awarded  to  the  Havant  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
Havant,  and  the  exhibit  was  certainly  a  highly 
meritorious  one.  Japanese  varieties  were  well 
represented  by  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Viviand  Morel, 
Stanstead  White,  E.  W.  Clarke,  Madame  J.  Laing, 
Lillian  E.  Bird,  W.  H.  Lincoln,  jViolet  Rose,  W. 
W.  Coles,  Mrs.  Thompson,  Pelican  and  others. 
Good  samples  of  incurved  blooms  were  Lord 
Alcester,  Queen  of  England,  Lord  Wolsey,  Empress 
of  India,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Emily  Dale,  Alfred  Salter, 
&  c.  The  second  prize  was  taken  by 'the  St.  Neots 
Amateur  and  Cottage  Horticultural  Society,  St. 
Neots,  Hunt.  The  Japanese  blooms  in  this  case 
were  rather  smaller,  but  there  were  fine  samples  of 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Wheeler,  Mrs.  H.  Cannell,  Etoile  de 
Lyon,  Lillian  E.  Bird,  Boule  d’Or,  &c. ;  and  Princess 
of  Wales,  Golden  Empress  of  India,  and  Alfred 
Salter  were  fine  incurved  blooms.  The  Wimbledon 
Horticultural  Society  took  the  third  place,  with  a 
very  even  lot  of  blooms,  and  neat  but  smaller  than 
those  of  the  above  exhibits. 

The  first  award  for  forty-eight  incurved  blooms'was 
taken  by  Messrs.  W.  &  G.  Drover,  Fareham,  Hants, 
who  had  fine  blooms  of  Lord  Alcester,  John  Lambert, 
Queen  of  England,  Empress  of  India,  Violet'Tomlin, 
John  Doughty  and  others.  The  second  place  was  taken 
by  Mr.  John  Doughty,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Tomlin, 
Angley  Park,  Cranbrook,  whose  flowers  were 
considerably  smaller,  but  showing  greater  variety. 
The  third  award  went  to  Mr.  R.  Petfield,  gardener 
to  A.  J.  Thornhill,  Esq  ,  Diddington,  Buckden, 
Huntingdon,  some  of  his  blooms  being  very  neat. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Ray,  Teynham,  Sittingbourne,  was 
fourth;  and  Mr.  J.  Agate,  Havant,  took  the  fifth 
place. 

The  first  prize  for  twenty-four  incurved  varieties 
went  to  Mr.  C  W.  Knowles,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Chas. 
Egerton,  Solna,  Roehampton,  whose  blooms  were 
even  but  not  large  ;  Mr.  J.  Myers,  gardener  to  the 
Earl  of  Sandwich,  Hinchingbrooke,  Hunts,  was 
second;  and  Mr.  A.  Ives,  gardener  to  E.  C.  Jukes, 
Esq.,  Hadley  Lodge,  High  Barnet,  was  third.  Mr. 
H.  Shoesmith,  gardener  to  M.  Hodgson,  Esq., 
Shirley  Cottage,  Croydon,  took  the  first  award  for 
twelve  varieties  with  large  and  all-round  good  sam¬ 
ples.  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Whitbourne, 
Great  Gearies,  Ilford,  was  second  with  somewhat 
smaller  blooms  ;  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Lees,  gardener  to 
the  Duchess  of  Montrose,  Sefton  Lodge,  Newmarket, 
was  third.  The  competition  was  good.  Mr.  J. 
Myers  took  the  first  prize  for  six  blooms  of  one  in¬ 
curved  variety  with  Golden  Empress  of  India  ;  Mr. 
H.  Shoesmith  was  second  with  Lord  Alcester  ;  and 
Mr.  Matthew  Russell,  gardener  to  Dr.  C.  F.  Lewis, 
Henfield,  Sussex,  was  third  with  Violet  Tomlin. 

The  exhibits  of  forty-eight  Japanese  blooms  were 
numerous  and  so  fine  that  they  constituted  a  strong 
feature  of  attraction,  and  the  tables  were  constantly 
crowded  with  visitors.  The  first  award  was  taken 
by  C.  E.  Shea,  Esq.,  The  Elms,  Foots  Cray,  Kent, 
with  fine  blooms  of  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Mons.  Bernard, 
E.  Molyneux,  Mrs.  C.  Wheeler,  Viviand  Morel, 
Condor,  Stanstead  White,  W.  H.  Lincoln,  etc. 
The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  W.  &  G. 
Drover,  who  had  some  fine  blooms  ofW.  H.  Lincoln, 
Etoile  de  Lyon,  and  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy.  The 
third  place  was  taken  by  W.  Herbert  Fowler(  Esq.( 


Claremont,  Taunton,  who  had  fine  samples  of 
Florence  Davis,  Sarah  Owen,  Louis  Boehmer,  Etoile 
de  Lyon,  etc.  Mr.  H.  R.  Brown,  gardener  to  E.  E. 
Barclay,  Esq.,  Roydon,  Essex,  was  fourth ;  and 
Mr.  C.  Cox,  gardener  to  J.  Trotter,  Esq.,  Bricken- 
don  Grange,  Herts,  was  fifth,  with  a  good  exhibit. 
The  first  place  for  twenty-four  Japanese  varieties 
was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Agate,  with  fine  blooms  of 
Lillian  E.  Bird,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Carew  Under¬ 
wood,  Stanstead  White,  etc.  Mr.  H.  R. 
Brown  was  second  with  some  grand  blooms  ;  and 
W.  Herbert  Fowler,  Esq.,  was  third.  The  first  prize 
for  six  blooms  of  one  white  Japanese  variety  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Jas.  Shaw,  gardener  to  Lord  Clinton 
Hope,  Deepdene,  Dorking,  with  Avalanche  in  grand 
form  ;  Mr.  C.  Cox  was  second  with  Stanstead 
White  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Hughes,  gardener  to  H.  F.  de 
Paravicini,  Esq.,  Bracknell,  Bucks,  was  third  with 
the  last  named  variety.  For  six  coloured  Japanese 
blooms  of  one  sort,  C.  E.  Shea,  Esq.,  was  first  with 
Etoile  de  Lyon;  Mr.  J.  Douglas  was  second  with 
Sunflower;  and  Mr.  J.  Hughes  was  third.  Messrs. 
W.  &  G.  Drover  carried  oft'  the  first  award  for  six 
blooms  of  Louis  Boehmer,  in  a  strong  competition, 
and  the  heads  were  large  and  finely  incurved  ;  Mr. 
Geo.  Foster,  gardener  to  W.  Hammond  Spencer, 
Esq.,  Glendaragh,  Teignrnouth,  was  second  ;  and  W. 
Herbert  Fowler,  Esq.,  came  in  third  Mr.  Petfield, 
had  the  best  twelve' Japanese  incurved  blooms.  The 
best  twelve  large  Anemone  blooms  were  those  of  Mr. 
Wm.  Green,  gardener  to  Miss  Wyburn,  Hadley 
Manor,  Barnet.  He  also  had  the  first  prize  for 
twenty-four  large  Anemone  blooms,  having  fine 
samples  of  Jeanne  Martz,  Nelson,  Miss  A.  Lowe, 
Georges  Sand,  &c.  The  first  prize  for  twelve 
Japanese  reflexed  blooms  went  to  Mr.  R.  C. 
Notcutt,  Broughton  Road,  Ipswich.  The  first 
prize  for  twelve  large  flowered  reflexed  blooms 
was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Myers,  who  had  very  fine  sam¬ 
ples  generally.  Some  prizes  were  offered  by  Messrs. 
Pitcher  &  Manda  for  six  blooms  of  Louis  Boehmer, 
and  the  first  was  taken  by  Mr.  Chas.  Blick,  gardener 
to  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  Hayes  Common,  Kent ;  Mr. 
J.  Aplin,  gardener  to  W.  M.  Baker,  Esq.,  Hasfield 
Court,  Gloucester,  was  second.  Mr.  J.  Myers  had 
the  best  twelve  Anemone  Pompons  ;  and  Mr.  C.  J. 
Salter,  gardener  to  T.  B.  Haywood,  Esq.,  Wood- 
hatch  Lodge,  Reigate,  was  second.  The  prizes 
offered  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  were  taken  by  Mr.  T.  L. 
Turk,  gardener  to  T.  Boney,  Esq.,  Cholmeiy  Lodge. 
Highgate,  and  by  Mr.  E.  Rowbottom,  gardener  to 
H.  R.  Williams,  Esq.,  The  Priory,  Hornsey,  in  the 
order  named. 

The  large  groups  of  pot  plants  were  a  special  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  exhibition  and  showed  a  considerable 
advance  on  those  of  previous  shows.  The  first, 
honours  were  taken  by  Messrs.  Reid  &  Bornemann, 
nurserymen,  Sydenham,  with  a  nearly  circular  group 
of  finely  arranged  plants  graduated  to  the  front,  while 
the  blooms  on  the  taller  specimens  were  of  a  large 
size;  Mr.  Geo.  Stevens,  St.  John’s  Nursery,  Putney, 
was  second  with  a  very  good  group,  but  the  front 
plants  were  much  taller.  Mr.  Norman  Davis,  The 
Nurseries,  Camberwell,  was  third,  and  had  also  a 
good  group.  Messrs.  Reid  &  Bornemann  were  again 
first  fora  smaller  group  of  Japanese  varieties,  and 
the  same  taste  was  here  again  displayed.  Mr.  D. 
Donald,  gardener  to  J .  G .  Barclay,  Esq . ,  Leyton ,  Essex 
took  the  first  award  for  six  standard  trained  specimens 
and  also  for  four  trained  specimens  in  12-in.  pots ; 
Mr.  W.  Davy,  gardener  to  C.  C.  Payne,  Esq., 
Stamford  Hill,  was  second  in  the  latter  class.  Mr. 
J.  Weston,  gardener  to  D.  Martineau,  Esq.,  Clapham 
Park,  had  the  best  trained  Pompons;  and  Mr.  W. 
Davey  was  second.  The  finest  six  trained  specimens 
were  those  of  Mr.  J.  Brooks,  gardener  to  W. 
Reynolds,  Esq.,  J.P.,  The  Grove,  Highgate,  who  had 
fine  specimens  of  Madame  B.  Rendatler,  Madame 
Baco,  Madame  de  Sevin,  Margot,  Dr.  Sharpe,  etc.  ; 
Mr.  D.  Donald  was  second,  but  took  first  for  four 
standard  trained  specimens. 

The  first  prize  in  the  nurserymen's  class  for  a  table 
of  bouquets,  wreaths,  sprays,  buttonholes,  etc.,  was 
taken  by  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  Coventry,  who 
certainly  made  a  fine  display  ;  Mr.  Chas.  Winstone, 
The  Mall,  Clifton,  Bristol,  took  the  second  place 
with  a  fine  exhibit ;  Mr.  J.  Chard,  Stoke  Newington, 
was  third.  In  the  Gardeners’  class  for  a  similar 
table,  Mr  E.  Chadwick,  gardener  to  E.  M.  Nelson, 
Esq.,  J.P.,  Hanger  Hill  House,  Ealing,  took  the 
first  honours  with  a  varied  display.  In  the  class  for 
a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  and  foliage  plants,  the 


first  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  E.  Easey,  gardener  to 
J  W.  Jones,  Esq.,  23,  Highbury  New  Park,  N.  Mrs. 
W.  Smith,  Como  Street,  Romford,  Essex,  had  the  best 
vase  or  epergne  ;  and  Mr.  Robt.  Potter,  gardener  to 
Sir  M.  W.  Collet,  Bart.,  St.  Clerc,  Hamsing,  Seven- 
oaks,  had  the  best  three  vases  or  epergnes.  Mr.  W, 
Howe,  gardener  to  H.  Tate,  Esq.,  Park  Hill,  Streat- 
ham  Common,  had  the  first  prize  for  twelve  Japa¬ 
nese  blooms  set  up  with  Ferns. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green, 
Lewisham,  had  a  very  effective  group  of  single 
Chrysanthemums  in  great  variety.  A  very  fine  table 
of  Carnations  in  pots  was  exhibited  by  Mr,  T. 
Whillans,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
Blenhiem,  Woodstock.  Messsrs.  W.  Cutbush  & 
Son,  Highgate,  had  another  table  of  Heaths,  Palms, 
Calanthe  Veitchi,  etc.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  had  also  a 
table  of  a  large  number  of  new  varieties  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums.  Messrs.  Pitcher  &  Manda,  Hextable, 
Swanley,  had  also  a  table  of  Chrysanthemums,  in¬ 
cluding  many  new  kinds.  Mr.  R.  Owen,  Maiden¬ 
head,  also  showed  a  collection  of  many  new  Chry¬ 
santhemums.  Messrs.  Roberts  Brothers,  21, 
Catherine  Street,  Strand,  exhibited  various  devices 
set  up  with  the  new  silver  Lichen.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Tottenham,  exhibited  some  stands  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  ;  and  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons  contributed  a 
wonderful  display  of  Zonal  Pelargonium  blooms. 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  classes  were  quite  up  to  the 
usual  standard,  with  the  exception  of  the  classes  for 
Grapes,  which  were  not  quite  so  good  as  usual.  Mr. 
G.  Goldsmith,  gardener,  Leonardslee,  Horsham, 
secured  the  premier  awards  in  the  classes  for  dessert 
and  culinary  Apples  and  dessert  Pears,  having  in  the 
latter  class  fine  examples  of  Duchess  d’Angouleme,  Pit- 
maston  Duchess,  Duchess  de  Mouchey,  Beurre  Diel, 
Beurre  Alexander  Lucas,  and  Doyenne  du  Comice. 
In  the  former  he  had  beautifully  coloured  specimens 
of  Blenheim  Orange,  Gascoigne's  Seedling,  Cox’s 
Orange  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Ribston 
Pippin,  and  Court  Pendu  Plat,  among  dessert  sorts  ; 
and  Sandringham,  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Bismark, 
Emperor  Alexander,  The  Queen,  and  Mere  de  Manage, 
of  cooking  varieties.  Mr.  Hannan,  gardener  at 
Newnham  Paddocks,  Lutterworth,  had  the  best 
dish  of  white  Grapes  in  a  neat  sample  of  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  ;  and  in  the  corresponding  class  for 
Black  Grapes,  Mr.  Griffin,  gardener,  Coombe  Bank, 
Kingston,  had  the  best  in  well  finished  Alicantes. 
The  Gros  Colmar  class  was  much  inferior  to  what 
we  have  seen  here  the  best  coming  from  Mr.  Wilson, 
gardener,  The  Elms,  Roehampton,  Mr.  Davies, 
Castle  Bar,  Ealing,  and  Mr.  Craven,  Osborn  Park, 
Potters  Bar,  the  samples  from  the  last  named  being 
wonderfully  coloured,  but  small.  The  Society’s 
prizes  for  Potatos  brought  out  the  usually  excellent 
Competition,  and  a  fine  lot  of  samples.  The 
Champion  Potato  exhibitor- of  the  occasion  was 
undoubtedly  Mr.  E.  S.  Wiles,  gardener  to  Col.  Cart¬ 
wright,  Edgcote,  Banbury,  who  secured  most  of  the 
first  prizes.  In  the  two  classes  under  notice,  one  for 
twelve  dishes  and  another  for  six,  he  had  perfect 
examples  of  Snowdrop,  Pink-eyed  Perfection, 
Sutton’s  Seedling,  Edgcote  Purple,  Satisfaction, 
Advancer,  Wonderful,  Queen  of  the  Valley,  &c. 
Mr.  Ridgewell,  Cambridge,  was  second,  and  Mr.  A. 
Miller,  Rood  Ashton,  third  in  the  former  class ;  and 
Mr.  James  Simkins,  Shillington,  Hitchin,  second  ; 
and  Mr.  E.  Chopping,  Milton,  Sittingbourne,  third 
in  the  latter. 

Messrs.  Sutton’s  prizes  for  twelve  dishes  of  Po¬ 
tatos,  went  to  Mr.  Wiles,  Mr.  Howard,  Canterbury, 
Mr.  Ridgewell,  Mr.  J.  Lye,  Clyfte  Hall,  Market 
Lavington,  '  and  Mr.  Pope,  Highclerc,  in  the  order 
named,  Mr.  Wileshaving  superb  specimens  of  Reading 
Ruby,  Windsor  Castle,  Purple  Perfection,  Nonsuch, 
Snowdrop,  Pink  Perfection,  Satisfaction,  Mottled 
Beauty,  Edgcote  Seedling,  Reading  Russet,  Abun¬ 
dance  and  Edgcote  Purple.  For  six  dishes, 
the  awards  went  to  Mr.  Simkins,  Mr.  Peckover, 
Banbury,  Mr.  A.  Miller,  and  Mr.  C.  Osman,  South 
Metropolitan  District  Schools,  Sutton.  For  four 
dishes,  Messrs.  Simkins,  Miller,  and  Osman  secured 
the  awards.  Mr.  Pope  and  Mr.  Miller  had  the  finest 
examples  of  Sutton’s  Reading  Onion  in  a  very  good 
competition.  The  same  firm’s  special  prizes  for  a 
collection  of  vegetables  brought  out  a  fine  lot  of 
produce,  and  the  competition  resulted  in  that  very  able 
cultivator  Mr.  Lye,  of  Sydmonton,  securing  the  pre¬ 
mier  award  with  grand,  solid  white  Celery,  autumn 
Mammoth  Cauliflowers,  Exhibition  Brussel  Sprouts, 
small  and  hard  as.  they  should  be,  Perfection 
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Tomatos,  Satisfaction  Potatos,  etc.  The  other 
awards  went  to  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite,  Glenhurst,  Mr.  S. 
Haines,  Coleshill,  and  Mr.  A.  Miller. 

Messrs.  Webb  &  Son's  special  prizes  for  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  six  dishes  of  vegetables  went  to  Mr.  A.  Mil¬ 
ler,  Mr.  Lye,  Mr.  Waite,  and  Mr.  Ridgewell,  the 
first-named  having  first-rate  samples  of  Snowdrop 
Potatos,  Perfection  Tomatos,  Rousham  Park  Hero 
Onions,  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflowers,  and  Webb’s 
Matchless  Brussel  Sprouts.  This  also  was  a  capital 
class. 

Mr.  C.  Fidler,  of  Reading,  also  offered  special 
prizes  in  three  classes  for  Potatos,  and  was  rewarded 
with  an  excellent  display  of  the  special  varieties 
identified  with  his  name.  Mr.  Wiles  secured  the 
whole  of  the  premier  awards  in  these  competitions, 
his  twelve  consisting  of  very  superior  samples  of 
Marvel,  Mr.  Bresel,  Satisfaction,  Purple  Perfection, 
Fidler's  Seedling,  white,  Edgcote  Purple,  Fidler’s 
Onwards,  Pink  Perfection,  and  Fidler's  Alpha.  Mr. 
Ridgewell  was  second  in  two  of  the  classes,  and  Mr- 
Peckover  in  the  third. 

Mr.  Whitehead  Cousins  also  offered  prizes  for 
nine  varieties  of  white  skinned  Potatos  sent  out 
wdthin  the  last  three  years.  The  first  also  went  to  Mr. 
Wiles  for  Alpha,  Holborn  Reliance,  Wonderful, 
Marvel,  Purity,  White  Rose,  Edgcote  Early, 
Advancer,  and  Windsor  Castle. 

 . 

SOCIETIES. 

Royal  Horticultural,  November  loth. — The  counter 
attractions  “over  the  way"  brought  about  a  thin  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  usual  attendants,  and  a  correspondingly 
attenuated  display  of  exhibits  at  the  Drill  Hall  on 
Tuesday.  The  special  features  were  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  group  of  Orchids,  from  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams 
&  Son  ;  one  or  two  striking  new  Orchids,  and  a  few 
Chrysanthemums.  The  successful  winners  of  prizes 
for  Chrysanthemums  in  pots  were  Mr.  Vince,  of  the 
Highgate  Cemetery,  and  Mr.  J.  Weston,  gardener 
to  D.  Martineau,  Esq.,  Clapham,  but  none  of  the 
exhibits  call  for  special  comment.  Messrs.  Cannell 
&  Sons  took  a  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  for  a  box  of 
forty-one  cut  blooms  of  Louis  Boehmer  Chry¬ 
santhemum.  From  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  came 
a  small  collection  of  single  and  Japanese  Chry¬ 
santhemums  in  pots,  conspicuous  among  which  were 
well  flowered  bushes  of  the  single  variety,  Mary 
Anderson,  a  sort  of  glorified  Marguerite,  worthy  of 
extensive  cultivation  ;  and  Miss  Rose,  another  single 
variety,  resembling  a  -fully  opened  [Rhodanthe 
nearer  than  anything  else  we  can  compare  it  to. 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  exhibited  some  nine  or  ten 
species  and  varieties  of  Cypripedium  of  the  C. 
insigne  type.  Mr.  Wythes,  gardener,  Syon  House, 
received  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  fine  group  of 
well  flowered  Chrysanthemums.  From  Lord  Roths¬ 
child,  Tring  Park  (gardener,  Mr.  Hill),  came  a  very 
fine  photograph  of  a  specimen  of  Vanda  coerulea, 
bearing  fourteen  spikes,  and  which  measured  3ft.  gin. 
by  2  ft.  6  in.,  a  very  fine  production.  Several  new 
plants  were  certificated,  but  descriptions  of  them  we 
must  hold  over  until  next  week. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee  there  were 
exhibited  from  the  Society’s  gardens,  collections  of 
Pears  and  Carrots.  Mr.  Myles,  gardener  at  Appley 
Towers,  Isle  of  Wight,  received  a  Cultural  Commen¬ 
dation  for  fine  examples  of  his  new  late  Grapes, 
Appley  Towers,  black,  and  Lady  Hutt,  white. 
Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  received  a  Bronze 
Medal  for  twelve  very  fine  examples  of  their 
Champion  Leek,  Curled  Parsley,  and  striped  French 
Marigolds.  The  former  were  especially  fine,  show¬ 
ing  15  in.  of  blanched  stem,  quite  2  in.  in  diameter. 
_  ♦ 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS, 


Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 

The  principal  work  amongst  Orchids,  at  this  season 
will  be  keeping  the  plants  clean  and  paying  attention 
to  watering.  The  cool  Odontoglossums  require  plenty 
of  moisture  all  the  year  round,  and  the  Sphagnum 
on  the  pots  should  be  kept  green  and  growing, 
decaying  material  being  injurious  to  the  plants.  On 
bright  days  the  plants  should  be  syringed  overhead, 
and  the  stages  kept  well  damped  down.  I  have 
adopted  the  plan  for  some  years  now  of  planting 
the  stages  on  which  the  Orchids  stand  with  some 
green  foliage  plant,  but  so  far  I  have  found 
Selaginella  Kraussiana  and  the  green  Tradescantia 


the  most  suitable.  The  Tradescantia  may  be 
allowed  to  trail  over  the  front  edge  of  the  stage,  and 
hang  down  almost  to  the  floor.  I  am  aware  that  in 
recommending  the  stages  to  be  covered  in  this  w'ay, 
that  the  objection  is  raised  that  it  offers  shelter  for 
slugs  and  woodlice,  but  since  I  have  adopted  it  I 
have  found  less  injury  to  the  plant  than  when  the 
stages  were  covered  with  shingle.  The  inverted  pots 
on  which  the  Orchids  stand  form  a  good  trap,  as  they 
seek  shelter  under  them  ;  they  can  be  inspected 
periodically  and  so  be  kept  from  doing  much  damage. 
The  stages  when  covered  with  a  green  groundwork 
in  this  way,  and  the  plants  kept  in  a  healthy  condi¬ 
tion,  retain  and  give  off  a  more  equal  supply  of 
moisture  in  close  contact  with  the  roots  of  the 
Orchids  than  could  be  obtained  where  the  stages 
are  simply  covered  with  shell  or  shingle.  The 
appearance  of  the  house  is  also  improved  by  being 
clothed  in  this  way. 

Continue  to  place  a  few  plants  of  Dendrobiums 
which  are  showing  their  flower  buds  in  the  cool 
house  in  which  they  have  been  placed  to  rest,  into 
heat,  and  supply  them  with  more  moisture.  When 
the  plants  are  treated  in  this  way  they  seldom  pro¬ 
duce  growths  on  the  pseudo-bulbs,  as  they  frequently 
do  if  left  in  heat  and  given  too  much  water. 
Cattleyas  will  now  require  less  water.  Plants  in 
flower  should  be  kept  free  from  damp.  The  tem¬ 
perature  will  now  be  reduced,  the  cool  house  to 
50°  at  night,  the  Mexican  or  Cattleya  house  to  6o°, 
and  the  hottest  section  to  65Q  at  night  with  a  rise  of 
about  io°  by  day. — A .  W. 

The  Violet  Phalaenopsis. 

The  figure  of  Phalaenopsis  violacea  given  in  the 
Lindenia,  pi.  303,  would  suggest  that  the  name  Violet 
Phalaenopsis  is  inappropriate,  but  various  importa¬ 
tions  of  it  have  proved  its  variable  nature.  The 
coloured  illustration  in  question  shows  the  ground 
colour  of  the  sepals  and  petals  to  be  creamy  white 
shaded  with  greenish-yellow  at  the  tips,  and  with 
purple  or  violet-purple  on  the  lower  and  contiguous 
sides  of  the  lateral  sepals.  The  lip  here,  as  in  all 
other  varieties  of  the  species,  retains  its  dark  colour 
while  the  base  and  lateral  lobes  are  yellow.  From 
this  pale  hue  the  flowers  vary  through  different 
shades  to  a  uniform  violet  shade,  and  in  all  cases 
probably  they  give  off  a  strong  but  agreeable  odour 
that  pervades  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  in  which 
the  plant  is  grown.  In  its  native  habitat,  the  forests 
of  Palembang  in  Sumatra,  it  grows  on  the  trunks  of 
trees  overhanging  the  streams  and  watercourses, 
where  it  gets  a  continuous  supply  of  moisture. 

Cochlioda  Noezliana. 

As  the  importations  of  this  new  Orchid  get  estab¬ 
lished  and  flower,  our  estimate  of  its  ornamental 
value  increases.  The  first  flowering  specimen  that 
made  its  appearance  in  public  had  very  small,  though 
fairly  well-coloured  flowers  ;  but  with  the  flowering 
of  a  number  of  specimens  it  becomes  evident  that 
the  species  is  capable  of  variation  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  C.  sanguinea,  M.  rosea,  or  C.  vulcanica, 
especially  the  two  former.  Some  of  the  finer  forms 
have  relatively  broad  segments,  the  lateral  sepals 
are  lanceolate,  and  the  upper  one  oval  or  almost  ob- 
ovate.  The  petals  are  broadly  ovate.  The  terminal 
lobe  of  the  lip  is  obversely  heart-shaped,  and  much 
broader  than  in  any  other  species.  With  exception 
of  the  four-lobed  crest  on  the  lip,  which  is  yellow', 
and  the  purple  apical  portion  of  the  column,  all  the  rest 
of  the  flower  is  bright  scarlet.  Other  flowers  have 
narrower  segments,  which  vary  from  orange  through 
various  shades  of  scarlet.  A  batch  of  plants  recently 
appeared  at  the  sale  rooms  from  Messrs.  Linden,  of 
Brussels,  showing  all  the  above  variations. 

Renanthera  cocclnea. 

After  much  study  and  care  in  the  treatment  of  this 
lovely  Renanthera,  Mr.  Tranter,  gardener  to  Sir  F. 
Mappin,  Bt . ,  Thornbury ,  Sheffield,  has  been  rewarded 
for  his  industry  and  perseverance  with  a  fine  spike  of 
thirty-two  blooms  ;  his  treatment  recently  has  been 
to  grow  it  on  a  block  and  keep  it  close  to  the  glass. — 
J.  McNab. 

Dendrobium  formosum  giganteum 

Some  particularly  fine  forms  of  this  grand  autumn 
flowering  Dendrobe  have  been  seen  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  this  autumn,  but  amongst  the 
finest  that  have  come  under  my  observation,  were 
some  plants  in  the  collection  of  Orchids  formed  by 
C.  Perkins,  Esq.,  Gallow  Hill,  Belsay,  Northumber¬ 
land.  The  plants  in  question  were  growing  in  5-in. 
baskets,  their  pseudo-bulbs  had  attained  a  measure¬ 
ment  of  30  in.,  and  each  plant  carried  on  an  average 
twenty  huge  blooms,  which  measured  individually 
5  in.  across.  Great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Lamb  for 
his  skilful  manipulation  of  this  lovely  Dendrobe. — ■ 
J.  McNab. 


WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN, 


Temperature  of  the  Stove. — During  mild 
weather  the  minimum  night  temperature  of  the  stove 
should  be  kept  as  near  60°  as  possible,  allowing  it  to 
drop  20  or  so  on  cold  windy  or  frosty  nights.  A  con¬ 
siderable  rise  by  sun  heat  during  the  day  may  be 
permitted,  but  should  sunshine  be  bright  a  liberal 
amount  of  ventilation  during  the  middle  of  the  day 
would  contribute  materially  to  the  ripening  of  the 
wood  and  keeping  the  plants  at  rest. 

Poinsettias. — The  earlier  batches  of  this  class  of 
plants  will  now  be  making  a  display.  They  may  be 
kept  pretty  warm  till  the  bracts  are  fully  developed, 
after  which  they  may  be  placed  in  the  conservatory 
or  in  an  intermediate  and  well  lighted  house,  where 
they  will  last  in  good  condition  for  a  long  time,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  well  attended  to  in  the  matter  of 
watering  and  not  subjected  to  cold  draughts  in  venti¬ 
lating.  Late  batches  should  be  kept  as  near  the 
light  as  possible  to  prevent  them  from  getting  drawn 
or  turned  to  one  side  in  quest  of  light. 

Rivinas. — Of  the  three  species  of  Rivina  in  culti¬ 
vation,  R.  laevis  with  red,  and  R.  flava  with  yellow 
berries  are  the  best  and  certainly  very  distinct.  A 
raceme  or  two  of  berries  may  be  taken  at  once,  the 
pulp  removed  from  the  seeds  and  the  latter  sown  at 
once.  The  seedlings  will  have  plenty  of  time  to 
make  good  growth  and  take  the  place  of  the  old 
plants  next  year.  Some  cultivators  simply  take  up 
and  pot  those  seedlings  which  germinate  on  the 
benches  ;  but  where  two  kinds  are  wanted,  the  more 
certain  method  of  securing  the  requisite  number  of 
each  is  to  sow  the  seeds  in  pots  and  label  them. 

Winter-flowering  Plants. — Batches  of  Serico- 
graphis  Ghiesbreghtii,  Linum  trigynum,  Thyrsa- 
canthus  rutilans,  Salvias,  Eranthemum,  and  other 
subjects  of  a  similar  nature  while  developing  their 
flower  buds  should  receive  frequent  but  weak  supplies 
of  liquid  manure  to  keep  them  growing  vigorously. 
Free  exposure  to  light  is  necessary  to  a  perfectly 
balanced  growth  and  good  foliage.  Ventilate  freely 
jn  fine  weather. 

Cameliias. — For  early  flowering,  plants  should 
be  selected  which  were  started  into  growth,  their 
wood  ripened,  and  their  buds  well  set  early  in  the 
season.  Such  will  be  more  inclined  to  come  away 
freely  than  those  still  in  a  more  backward  condition. 
Only  a  slight  rise  of  temperature  should  be  given, 
for  Camellias  cannot  bear  forcing  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term.  Plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture 
must  also  be  given,  otherwise  the  buds  are  liable  to 
drop. 

Chrysanthemums.  —  Ventilate  freely  in  mild 
weather,  but  more  especially  when  dry.  The  main 
object  should  be  to  keep  the  plants  as  cool  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  when  artificial  heat  becomes  necessary  no 
more  should  be  given  than  will  induce  a  gentle 
circulation  of  air,  aided  by  a  small  crack  of  top 
ventilation  to  expel  damp. 

Cucumbers. — Fresh  additions  of  soil  will  have 
to  be  made  to  the  mounds  on  which  the  plants  have 
been  placed  as  soon  as  the  roots  show  through  the 
soil.  This  of  course  applies  more  especially  to 
recently  made  plantations,  the  growth  of  which  must 
be  encouraged  while  the  light  remains  fairly  good. 
A  mulching  of  well  decayed  cow  manure  would  do 
much  to  prevent  the  escape  of  moisture  from  the 
soil,  and  also  encourage  root  development  by  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  manure  getting  washed  down  to  them 
in  the  process  of  watering.  The  latter  is  best  done 
by  an  experienced  man  at  this  season  of  the  year  so 
that  the  requisite  degree  of  moisture  may  be  main¬ 
tained.  A  night  temperature  of  750  to  809  will  be 
quite  sufficient. 

Fruit  Trees. — Take  advantage  of  the  more  suit¬ 
able  nature  of  the  weather  and  the  drier  state  of  the 
soil  than  prevailed  a  short  time  ago.  The  advantages 
consist  in  the  more  workable  condition  of  the  soil 
and  its  not  getting  puddled  in  the  operation.  Every 
care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  roots  from  be¬ 
coming  dried  up  by  exposure  while  being  transferred 
from  one  place  to  another.  The  new  places  should 
be  fixed  upon  and  the  holes  got  out  before  the  roots 
of  any  large  trees  are  exposed  to  the  drying  influence 
of  the  atmosphere. 

Tea  Roses. — In  order  the  more  effectually  to 
guard  against  injury  to  the  more  tender  varieties 
during  the  coming  winter,  a  good  mulching  of  farm¬ 
yard  manure  placed  over  the  soil  and  close  up  to  the 
stems  would  do  much  to  prevent  damage  to  that 
part  of  the  stems  where  they  enter  the  soil.  Even 
should  the  upper  and  more  exposed  parts  get  killed 
by  frost,  new  and  vigorous  shoots  are  generally 
thrown  up  from  the  base  and  flower  freely  during 
summer. 
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Questions  add  Answer. 

Grubs  at  Carnation  Roots. — Dianthus  :  The 
grubs  you  send  us  are  those  of  Daddy  Long  Legs 
(Tipula  oleracea)  and  quite  different  from  those  of  the 
so-called  Carnation  Maggot.  Owing  to  the  tough 
and  leathery  character  of  their  skin  they  are  often 
spoken  of  under  the  name  of  Leather  Jackets.  The 
eggs  are  laid  about  August,  and  the  legless  grubs  are 
hatched  out  and  commence  feeding  upon  the  roots 
and  other  parts  of  various  plants  coming  within  their 
reach.  They  often  do  extensive  damage  to  grass 
upon  lawns  and  meadows,  especially  in  wet  places, 
also  to  Cabbages  and  other  garden  plants,  including 
Carnations,  so  that  yours  is  not  the  first  instance 
coming  under  our  notice.  No  effective  method  of 
destroying  them  wholesale  has  yet  been  discovered ; 
but  their  numbers  can  be  reduced  by  trapping  with 
slices  of  Turnip,  Carrot,  Potato,  &c.,  laid  amongst 
the  affected  plants.  _  By  pulling  away  the  soil  round 
the  necks  of  your  plants,  you  will  also  be  able  to  find 
and  destroy  large  numbers  of  them  if  they  are 
plentiful. 

Properties  of  a  good  soil. — H.  C.  L.  :  In  select¬ 
ing  a  position  for  your  garden  you  should  avoid  that 
which  is  thin  and  gravelly,  otherwise  great  expense 
will  be  incurred  in  manuring  it  to  obtain  anything 
like  a  satisfactory  crop,  and  the  cost  in  watering 
would  also  be  great.  The  ground  should,  however, 
be  naturally  well  drained,  and  as  far  from  swampy 
land  as  possible,  unless  there  is  a  good  outlet  for 
drainage.  A  loamy  soil,  even  if  inclined  to  clay,  and 
containing  a  fair  amount  of  humus,  is  not  only  natu¬ 
rally  rich,  but  is  retentive,  not  only  of  moisture  but 
also  of  manurial  constituents,  even  if  applied  in  a 
liquid  state  or  in  a  state  of  solution.  If  the  soil  is 
fairly  workable,  even  if  inclined  to  be  heavy,  good 
crops  can  be  obtained  from  it  at  little  cost  for  many 
years. 

Origin  of  the  Garden  Pears. — H.  West :  There 
is  no  tangible  reason  for  supposing  that  garden 
varieties  of  the  Pear  have  originated,from  any  other 
species  than  Pyrus  communis,  seeing  that  there  is 
considerable  variation  both  in  the  leaves  and  fruit  of 
the  wild  tree  as  it  occurs  both  in  Britain  and  on  the 
Continent.  Besides  the  typical  pyriform-shaped 
fruit  there  are  other  forms  which  are  rounded  at  the 
base,  and  also  obconic. 

Orange  and  Blue  Flower. — J.  M.  :  The  flower 
you  sent  us  is  that  of  Strelitzia  Reginae,  popularly 
known  as  Bird’s-tongue  Flower  or  Bird  of  Paradise 
Flower.  The  cultivation  of  it  is  not  attended  with 
any  difficulty  provided  you  give  attention  to  a  few 
leading  facts.  A  large  pot  or  tub  is  necessary  to 
ensure  a  vigorous  growth  to  enable  it  to  flower  ;  drain 
this  well  with  large  pieces  of  potsherds,  and  cover 
the  sherds  with  moss  to  prevent  the  soil  from  stop¬ 
ping  up  the  drainage.  A  compost  of  two  parts  good 
loam,  one  part  of  peat,  with  some  sharp  sand  will 
suit  it  well.  When  growing  during  the  summer 
months  give  an  abundance  of  water,  and  considerably 
less  during  winter.  A  stove  temperature  is  generally 
accorded  it,  but  it  will  succeed  in  an  intermediate  or 
warm  greenhouse,  and  usually  flowers  best  after  it 
gets  potbound. 

Names  op  Fruits.— D.  W. :  i,  Autumn  Bergamot 
2,  White  j  Doyenne  ;  3,  Duchesse  d’Angouleme.  E. 
Kates  :  Apple  Colonel  Vaughan. 

Vanda. — A.R.L.  :  The  raceme  of  bloom  you  send 
is  that  of  a  good  variety  of  Vanda  tricolor.  The 
brownish  crimson  spotting  is  so  dense  that  the  yellow 
ground  colour  is  almost  hidden.  Had  the  ground 
colour  been  paler,  and  the  brown  separated  from  the 
markings,  the  plant  must  have  taken  a  high  rank 
amongst  the  named  varieties  of  Vanda  tricolor. 

Names  of  Plants. — Chas.  Dixon :  The  common 
Nipplewort,  Lapsana  communis. — A.  W:  1,  Pteris 
argyreia;  2,  Adiantum  formosum  ;  3,  Habrothamnus 
elegans ;  4,  Fuchsia  procumbens ;  5,  Peristrophe 
speciosa. — R.  Bond:  1,  Eupatorium  odoratum  ;  2, 
Selaginella  apus  ;  3,  Selaginella  Martensi  variegata ; 
4,  Nephrodium  patens  ;  5,  Davallia  elegans. — G.  L. : 
1,  Rhus  typhina  ;  2,  Liquidambar  Styraciflua. 

Communications  Received. — J.  H. — A.  W. — W. 
C. — W.  P.  R. — J.  L.  &  S. — C.  M.  (next  week). — E.  H. 
— J.  C.  &  Co. — Experience. — -  .  ’L.  (next  week). 

— T.  H.  B.— T.  F.  R— A.  A.  T.— A.  W.,  Chetton. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

William  Cooper,  751,  Old  Kent  Road,  London, 
S.E. — Illustrated  Price  List  of  Conservatories, 
Greenhouses,  Fruit  Houses,  Pits,  Frames,  &c. 

Patrick  B.  O'Kelly,  Glenarra  House,  Bally- 
vaughan,  Co.  Clare. — Evergreen  Ferns. 

Levenshulme  Horticultural  Co.,  Levens- 
hulme,  Manchester. — Forest  Trees/Conifers,  Fruit 
Trees,  Roses,  &c. 

Thomas  Laxton,  Seed  Grower,  Bedford. — Special 
trade  offer  of  choice  novelties  in  Seeds  and  Roots. 


LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

November  gth ,  1891. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

November  nth. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 


s.  d  5.  d. 
Apples...  per  £-sieve  10  50 
Cobbs...  per  100  lbs.  55  o  37  6 
Grapes . per  lb.  06  20 


s.  d.  s.  a. 

Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael’s,  each  26  80 
Peaches  . perdoz.  10  60 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 


ArtichokesGlobe  doz.  3  o 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  0  4 

Beet . per  dozen  2  o 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  1  6 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers, English, 

per  doz.  3  o 

Celery . per  bundle  2  6 

Cucumbers  . each  o  6 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6 
Herbs  . per  bunch  0  2 


6  0 


3  0 
2  6 


6  0 

o  9 
3  o 
o  6 


1  6 

2  o 
o  6 


s.  d.  s .  d. 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  1  o 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  1  3 

Onions . per  bunch  0  4 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  1  6 
Smallsalading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ...  1  6 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  o  6 

Turnips . per  bun.  0  6 


Potatos. — Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 

Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d.  j  *  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi  ...doz.  6  0  12  o  Evergreens, invar.doz  6  0  24  o 
Bouvardias...per  doz.  8  o  12  o  Ferns,  invar. ,per  doz.  4  o  18  0 


Chrysanthemums.doz  6  0  12  o 

—  large  . per  doz. 12  o  24  o 

Coleus . per  doz.  30  60 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  40120 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  24  o  36  o 
Dracasnaviridis,doz.  9  o  18  o 


Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  o  60 
Heliotrope,  per  doz.  40  60 
Marguerites,  per  doz.  6  o  12  0 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  40  60 
Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  21  o 
— scarlet . per  doz.  40  60 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d. 

Acacia  or  Mimosa 

French  per  bunch  1  o 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  4  o 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  o  6 
Carnations,  1 2  blooms  1  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

doz.  blooms  0  9 
Chrysanthemums. 

doz.  bunches  3  o 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  3  o 
Gardenia?  12  blooms  2  o 
Heliotropes, 12  sprays  o  3 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  1  o 
Lilac,  French, 

per  bunch  5  o 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  3  o 
Liliumsvar., doz. blms.  1  6 
MaidenhairFern,i2bs.4  o 


1  6 
6  o 


9  o 
6  o 
4  o 
o  6 
3  0 


7  o 

6  0 
3  o 
9  o 


.  d.  s.  d. 

Marguerites,  12  bun.  20  40 
Mignonette...  12  bun.  1  6 
Myosotis.  .doz.  bchs.  3  0 
Parme  Violets, 

French,  per  bun.  3  o 
Dark  „  „  „  10 

Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  o  6 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  4  o 

Primula,  double,  bun.  0  9 
Pyrethrum, doz.  bchs.  2  o 
Roses,  yellow,  dozen  3  o 

—  mixed...  doz.  bchs.  4  o 

—  Red . doz.  bchs.  60120 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  1  o 

—  Tea . per  dozen  1  0 


3  o 
6  o 

4  o 
2  o 

0  I 

6  o 
1  o 
4  0 
6  o 
6  o 


Stephanotis,  dz.  spys.  3  o 


1  6 
3  o 
6  o 


Tuberoses,  per  doz.  04  06 
Violets,  English 

per  bunch  16  20 
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PATENT  HOT  WATER  APPARATUS 

FOR  GREENHOUSES,  &c. 

GAS  OR  OIL,  O  NLY. 

Call  and  see  them  in  operation  in  the  best  Orchid  House  in 
London  (on  our  own  premises),  fitted  with  our  patent  Fog 
Annihilator,  and  prepare  for  cold  and  foggy  weather.  Circulars 
free.  Illustrated  catalogue  of  Novelties,  three  stamps. 

C.  TOOPE,  F.R.H.S.,  &,  SON, 

STEPNEY  SQUARE,  HIGH  STREET,  STEPNEY,  E 

MAIRIS  &  C0.S  GHEAP  PLANTS 


CLEMATIS.— Jackmanii,  Fair  Rosamond,  Sir  G. 
Wolsley,  Prince  of  Wales,  LawsoniaDi,  and  all 
the  best  large  flowering  varieties,  i/-  each, 
ill-  per  doz. 

ROSES  ON  OWN  ROOTS. — Reine  Marie  Henrietta, 
Anna  Diesbach,  Souvenir  d’Elise,  &c.  12  for 

4/-,  25  for  7/6. 

HARDY  CLIMBERS. — Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  A. 
sempervivens,  A.  hederacea,  Honeysuckles, 
early  and  late,  Jasmines,  yellow  and  white,  and 
Clematis  Montana.  5d.  each,  6  for  2/3,  4/-  doz. 

IVIES. — Variegated  Silver  and  Golden,  61  i.  each, 
6  for  2/6,  4/-  per  doz.,  all  different  and  named. 
Irish  Ivies,  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  2/6  doz. 

AURICULAS.— A  most  superb  strain,  1/6  doz., 
14/-  per  100. 

VIOLAS, — Splendid  plants,  Skylark,  Kirkham  Mar¬ 
vel,  Dargavel  Gem,  &c,  1/6  per  doz.,  10/-  per  100. 

PRIMROSES. — Choice  hybrids,  splendid  and  superb 
strain,  2/6  doz.,  double  white  and  mauve,  3/6 
doz.,  Gold  laced  Polyanthus,  1/6  doz. 

CHOICE  GREENHOUSE  FERNS.  6 d.  each,  4/-  doz., 
30  varieties.  Tuberous  Begonias,  4/-  doz. 
Palms,  5/-  and  S /-  doz.  Deutzia  Gracilis  and 
Spiraea,  6 d.  each,  4/-  doz.  Cyclamen,  6  for  2/-. 
Primulas,  6  for  2/-.  Mrs.  Sinkins,  New  Pink, 
2/-  doz.  clumps. 

HARDY  PERENNIALS.— Helianthus,  Rudbeckias, 
Delphiniums,  Phlox,  Geums,  Double  Wall¬ 
flowers,  Penstemons,  all  2/6  doz.,  16/-  per  100. 

STANDARD  ROSES.— Best  Teas,  Noisettes  and 
Perpetuals,  15/-  doz. 

Gratis  plants  sent  with  all  orders  over  5/-  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  carriage.  All  orders  over  10/-  carriage  paid. 


Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  Red  Clovers 
continue  in  demand  at  advancing  rates.  White 
Clover,  Alsike,  and  Trefoil  steady.  Ryegrasses 
unchanged. 


MAIRIS  &  CO,, 

WESTON-IN-GORDANO,  Nr.  BRISTOL. 

In  ordering  from  this  advertisement  please  name 
this  paper. 


HARDY  CLIMBERS,  strong  plants  :  2 

Jasmines,  1  Clematis,  2  Honeysuckles,  2  Cotoneasters, 
1  Virginian  Creeper,  the  8  for  2s.  Gd. ;  any  4  is.  6d.,  free.— H. 
ENGLISH,  Nurserymen,  Clevedon. 


Hydrangea  dr.  hogg.— This  is 

the  best.  Strong  plants  for  outside  or  greenhouse  cul¬ 
ture,  3  for  is.  6d.,  4s.  per  doz. ;  6  perennial  Sunflowers,  2s.  ;  6 
scarlet  Geums,  is.  9d..  carriage  paid  — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. 


pOR  A  SUCCESSION  of  white  bloom 

1  through  the  winter  months  plant  now  Roman  white  Hya¬ 
cinths,  2S.  a  dozen  ;  50  for  7s. ;  Paper-white  Narcissus,  is.  6d. 
dozen:  50  for  4s.  6d.  Pheasant-eye  Narcissus,  is.  3d.  dozen  • 
50  for  4s.,  carnage  paid.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries, 
Clevedon. 


DUTCH  FLOWER  BULBS, 

MISCELLANEOUS  BULBOUS  AND 
TUBEROUS  ROOTED  PLANTS. 

The  NEW  CATALOGUE  (81st  year)  of  these  articles  (No, 
509)  ofE.  H.  KRELAGE  &  SON,  Nurserymen.  Seedsmen,  and 
Florists  totheCourt,  HAARLEM  (Holland), has  been  published 
and  will  be  sent  Post  Free  ar.d  without  charges  to  all  who  apply 
for  it  by  prepaid  letter  direct  to, 

E.  H.  KRELAGE  &  SON,  Haarlem,  Holland. 


JOSHUA  LE  CORNU  &  SON’S 

IfDQCY  FRUIT  TREES 

JLIlOt  I  and  ROSE  TREES. 

CARRIAGE  PAID.  PACKED  GRATIS.  An  immense  stock 
of  strong,  healthy,  well-rooted  trees.  Before  ordering,  be  sure 
to  write  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

CORDONS  A  SPECIALITY. 

Roses  Wonderfully  Cheap.  The  finest  that  money  can  buy, 
BIGH  VIEW  NURSERIES,  JERSEY. 


FINEST  BULBS  PROCURABLE 

AT  FOLLOWING  PRICES. 

Scilla  Siberica,  6 </.  doz.,  3s.  100.  Snowdrops,  double  or  single, 
6d.  doz.,  3s.  100.  Aconites,  4A  doz.,  2s.  too.  Freesia  Ref.  Alba, 
is.  61 1.  doz.,  25  2s.  6 d.  Crocus,  Blue,  White  or  Purple,  is.  3 d.  100. 
Spanish  Iris,  mixed,  4 d.  doz.,  2s.  100.  Ixias,  mixed,  6 cl.  doz., 
2s.  6 d.  100.  Catalogue  post  free,  contains  a  select  list  of 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  &c.  N.B. — All  orders  carriage  free. 

J.  W.  WOODWARD,  Bulb  Importer, 

63,  GRENVILLE  ROAD,  HORNSEY  RISE,  LONDON,  N 


giiritUnra!  iScottomf. 

An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  of  52  pages  and  cover. 
Exponent  of  scientific  and  high-farming  ;  advocate  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  agriculture,  in  the  supply  of  farm  requisites  and  the  sala 
of  produce ;  organ  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Associ¬ 
ation,  the  pioneer  society  tor  mutual  supply  of  pure  oilcakes, 
complete  manures,  reliable  seeds  and  implements  on  wholesale 
terms.  Specimen  copy  free.  Subscription  per  annum,  5s., 
inclusive  of  postage.  Single  Copies  6d.  each,  through  all 
Newsagents. — 3,  Agar  Street,  Strand,  London.  W.C. 


Zinc  Chrysanthemum  Cups 

FOR  EXHIBITING  CUT  BLOOMS. 


s.  d. 

2-INCH,  suitable  for  incurved  .  perdoz.  3  6 

2J  ,,  ,,  „  large  incurved  and  small 

Japanese .  perdoz.  4  0 

3  „  „  „  large  Japanese  ...  „  4  6 

ZINC  WATER  TUBES  .  „  2  3 

FLOWER  BOTTLES  for  large  specimens  „  6  6 

IVORY  TWEEZERS  for  dressing  blooms  ...  each  2  6 
BRASS  „  „  „  ...  „  i  9 

PAINTED  STANDS,  fitted  with  6  cupsand  tubes  ,,  6  0 

„  „  „  12  „  „  „  9  6 

BOXES  to  carry  12  blooms,  fitted  with  lock  ,,  16  0 

„  >,  24  „  „  „  19  6 


OSMAN  &  Co.,  132,  Commercial  St.,  London,  E. 


Hornes  Tree 
dressing. 

Now  Ready  for  Catching  the 
Winter  Moths. 

INVALUABLE. 


a.  Male.  b.  Female. 


Write  for  particulars  and  price 

W.  HORNE, 

PERRY  HILL,  CL.IFFE, 

Near  Rochester. 


STOVES. 

TERRA-COTTA-PORTABLE-FOR  COAL. 

Greenhouses  heated  24  HOURS  for  about  ONE  PENNY 
without  attention.  ROBERTS’S  (IMPROVED)  PATENT 
PORTABLE  TERRA-COTTA  STOVES  for  COAL  give  pure 
and  ample  heat  with  common  coal  or  coal  and  coke.  For 
GREENHOUSES,  BEDROOMS,  &c.  Pamphlet,  drawings, 
and  authenticated  Testimonials  sent.  See  in  use  at  Patentee's, 
THOMAS  ROBERTS,  34,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster, 
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STRONG  PLANTS,  CARRIAGE  PAID. 

Extent  of  Glass  Structures ,  54,000  Superficial  Feet. 
Extent  of  Nurseries,  57  Acres. 

s.  d 

18  Greenhouse  Ferns,  assorted  and  named  ...  ...  26 

12  Greenhouse  Ferns,  6  var.,  including  Maiden-hair  1  9 

12  Maiden-hair  Ferns,  12  var.,  most  lovely  kinds  ...  5  0 

6  Maiden-hair  Ferns,  4  distinct  var.,  nanved  ...  ...  2  0 

3  Adiantum  Farleyense,  most  handsome  Maiden-hair  2  6 

100  Assorted  Maiden-hair  Ferns,  my  selection,  well 

assorted  ...  ...  . .  10  o 

50  Ditto .  ...  ...  ...  .  5  9 

3  Greenhouse  Asparagus  plants,  strong,  well  rooted  1  9 

6  Aralia  Sieboldi,  handsome  foliage  plant,  strong  ...  2  6 

6  Palms,  3  var.,  healthy  plants  (12  for  4s.)  ...  ...  2  6 

3  Palms,  from  4-in.  pots,  4  to  5  leaves,  Latania  bor- 

bonica,  &c.  . . 

3  Gardenias,  healthy  plants,  well  rooted,  from  pots 
6  Gardenias,  larger,  well  rooted,  from  4-in.  pots 
3  Lygodium  scandens,  the  pretty  climbing  Fern 
6  Greenhouse  Selaginellas  or  Mosses, including  golden 

3  Hydrangea  Dr.  Hogg,  best  var.  (12  for  4s.  6d.) 

2  Asserted  Ferns  for  cool  greenhouse  without  heat ... 

6  Clematis  montana  and  2  C.  Flammula,  to  3  ft. ... 

6  Climbing  Roses,  own  roots,  6  var.,  to  3  ft. 

6  China  or  Monthly  Roses,  own  roots,  6  var . 

13  Large-flowering  Clematis,  purple,  &c.  named 
12  Tea  Roses  on  own  roots,  best  kinds,  named 

6  Mrs.  Sinkins,  new  white  Pink  (12  for  is.  iod.) 

12  Small-leaved  Ivies,  pretty  for  rockeries  or  walls  ... 

6  Variegated  Gold  and  Silver  Ivies  (12  for  4s.) 

6  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  small-leaved,  self-clinging  ... 

12  Irish  Ivies,  strong  plants,  2  to  3  ft.  high  . 

12  Pansies  and  Violas,  best  named  kinds  . 

12  Alpine  Auriculas,  lovely  strain  (25  for  2s.  6 d.) 

6  Named  perennial  Phlox,  6  var . 

4  Honeysuckles,  evergreen,  Dutch,  &c.,  named 
6  Perennial  Michaelmas  Daisies,  white,  very  large... 

32  Assorted  plants,  suitable  for  rockeries  . 

300  Assorted  hardy  herbaceous  and  perennial  plants  ... 

12  Iceland  Poppies,  pretty  perennials  . 

3  Dracaena  indivisa,  about  1  ft.  high  . 

6  Heliotropes,  best  kinds,  well  rooted . 

6  Large  choice  Greenhouse  Ferns,  A.  Farleyense, 

tenerum,  concinnum,  latum,  &c.,  1  ft.  high 
12  Chrysanthemums;  best  named  var.  (25  for  3 s.  6d.) 

6  Ficus  repent,  strong,  well-rooted  plants  . 

6  Perennial  Pyrethrums  (12  for  3s.)  . 

6  Heliotropes,  6  distinct  named . 

3  Double  Tropaeolums,  Hermine.Grasshoft . 

6  Nicotiana  atfinis  (sweet  scented  Tobacco-plant)  ... 

6  Fuchsias,  6  var.,  named  ... - ...  ...  ...  ,v. 

6  Delphiniums,  mixed  colours,  light  and  dark 
6  Pinks,  alba  fimbriata  or  Anne  Boleyn  (pink) 

6  Bouvardias,  4  var.,  best  named  . 

6  Saxifrages,  3  distinct  kinds  . 

4  Marguerites,  white  and  yellow,  named  . 

6  Tuberous  Begonias,  excellent  strain . 

6  Tree  or  winter-flowering  Carnations . 

6  Perennial  mauve  Michaelmas  Daisy . 

6  Sedums,  in  6  var.,  named  ...  . 

6  Saxifrages,  in  6  var.,  named  . 

6  Coleus,  6  distinct  and  best  named  kinds 

6  Ivy  Geraniums,  best  named  vars . 

6  Lavender  or  Southernwood,  strong  plants  ...  -  ... 

6  Begonia  Rex,  handsomely  marked  leaves . 

6  Christmas  Roses . 

12  Perennial  Cornflowers,  lovely  blue . 

12  Perennial  white  Candytuft  * . 

12  Seedling  Carnations,  from  double  flowers  . . 

3  Passion-flowers,  3  vars.,  named  . 

6  Lobelia  cardinalis,  intense  red  flowers,  perennial 
3  Ampelopsis  yariegata  (variegated  Virginian  Creeper) 

3  Scarlet  Salvias,  very  free  flowering . 

1  Tacsonia,  1  Hoya,  1  Solanum  jasminoides . 

12  Perennial  Gaillardias,  assorted  colours  . 

3  Sensitive-plants,  from  single  pots  . 

6  Primula  obconica,  always  in  flower,  strong . 

6  Rudbeckia  Newmanii,  bright  yellow,  perennial  ... 

6  Spiraea,  good  clumps  . 

6  Cyclamen  persicum,  good  strain  . 

12  Hollyhocks,  mixed,  from  double  flowers  . 

12  Hollyhocks,  double,  white  or  yellow  ...  . 

40  Wallflowers,  blood-red,  purple,  yellow,  &c. 

12  Double  German  Wallflowers,  good  strain . 

6  Perennial  Oriental  crimson  Poppies . 

3  Pampas  clumps,  from  pots  . 

100  Strawberry-plants,  4  vars.,  best  named  . 

6  Carnations,  Bride,  Jupiter,  Purity,  Clove,  &c. 

6  Arum  Lilies . *  . 

20  Foxgloves,  white  and  spotted . 

20  Antirrhinums,  splendid  strain . ' 

3  Erica  Cavendishii,  strong,  well-rooted  . 

3  Erica  hvemaiis,  strong,  well-rooted . 

3  Deutzias,  3  Solanums  . 

6  Flowering  shrubs,  Ribes,  Deutzia,  &c.,  Lilac, 

Weigelia,  Mock  Orange  .  2  9 

A  lovely  wreath  or  cross  of  natural  flowers,  js.  6d.,  10 s.  6d., 
or  15s. 

Less  quantities' at  same  rate  if  order  exceeds  2s.  6d.  in  value. 
Any  ns.  worth  may  be  selected  from  this  advt.  for  10s. ;  any 
23s.  worth  for  20s.  All  plants  in  this  advt.  are  carriage  paid. 
Catalogue  gratis.  See  also  advts.  on  front  page. 

P-O.  Orders  and  P.  Notes  payable  at  Clevedon. 

H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  and  Clapton 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. 


A  CER  NEGUNDO  VARIEGATA,  the 

Xx  lovely  variegated  Maple,  for  outdoor  or  pot  culture, 
strong  plants,  \\  to  2  ft.,  is.  3 d.  each,  6  for  6s.,  10s.  doz.,  carriage 
paid.  —  H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  and  Clapton  Nurseries 
Clevedon* 
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CPECIAL  OFFER  of  splendidly  fur- 

nished  plants  for  table  and  greenhouse  decoration,  in 
5-in.  pots.  Azalea  indica,  set  with  buds,  is.  6 d.  and  as.  each  • 
Maiden-hair  Ferns,  is.  each;  Tree  Ferns,  is.  6rf.  each;  Pteris 
tremulaand  other  Ferns,  is.  3d.  each;  Solanums,  berried,  is.  6d. 
each ;  Palms,  ii  to  3  ft.  high,  2s.  6 d.,  3s.  6 d.,  and  5s.  each ; 
Genistas,  in  bud,  is.  3d.  each;  Ericas,  in  bud,  is.  6 d.  each; 
Primulas,  is.  each;  Cyclamen,  is.  3d.  each.  3  gratis  plants  over 
on  each  doz. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 
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)  WARF  or  BUSH  ROSES,  i*  to  2J  ft. 

U  high,  200  varieties—  Abel  Carriere,  Duke  of  Connaught, 
La  France,  Crimson  Bedder,  Prince  C.  de  Rohan,  Anna 
Diebach,  Marie  Beaumann,  Boule  de  Neige,  Malmaison,  &c„ 
&c.  6  for  3s. ;  12  for  5s.  6d.,  my  selection.  Tea  and  Noisette 
Roses,  Marechal  Niel,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Mad.  Berard,  White 
Gloire,  Isabella  Sprunt,  &c.,  &c.,  6  for  4s. ;  7s.  per  doz.,  my 
selection,  carriage  paid.  Catalogue  gratis— H.  ENGLISH 
Clevedon  and  Clapton  Nurseries,  Clevedon 


SPECIAL  CULTURE 

OF 

FRUIT  TREES  &  ROSES. 

A  Large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  &  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits  post  free  3 d. 
The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  pest  free. 


THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

The  Nurseries,  SA  WBRIDGEWORTH , Herts. 
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PICRENA, 

THE  UNIVERSAL  INSECTICIDE, 

SAFE— ECONOMICAL— EFFECTUAL, 

FOR 

GREEN  and  BLACK  FLY,  AMERICAN  BLIGHT,  RED 
SPIDER,  CAMELLIA  SCALE,  MEALY  BUG,  BROWN 
and  WHITE  SCALE,  WORMS,  WOOD  LICE,  &c. 


.BENTLEY'S!  BENTLEY'S!!  BENTLEY’S!!! 

jj  Bentleys  Insecticide,  * 

1  Gallon,  9j-  ;  3  Gallons,  8/-  per  Gallon,  h 

l  Bentley’s  Soluble  Paraffin,  \ 

|  n  1  Gallon ,  51- ;  3  Gallons,  4j9  perGallon. 

St  SOLE  MANUFACTURER-.  8 

JOSEPH  BENTLEY,  J 

CfjentiraL  Mtarks,  8 


“15,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  15th  July,  1887. 

“  Dear  Sirs — I  have  thoroughly  tested  a  sample  of  a  new 
Insecticide  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  send  me.  At  the 
rate  of  1  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  950  I  find  it 
kills  Green-fly  immediately.  Double  this  strength,  or  2  ozs.  to 
gallon  at  120°,  seals  the  fate  of  Scale  of  all  sorts  in  a  few 
seconds  ;  while  3  ozs.  to  gallon  at  same  temperature  effectually 
dissolves  Mealy  Bug,  and  so  far  as  I  have  yet  observed,  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  injury  to  leaf  or  flower,  and  it  is  withal  a  most 
agreeable  compound  to  work  with.  All  our  insect  remedies 
are  applied  through  common  syringe  or  garden  engine,  a  much 
severer  test  of  efficiency  than  when  applied  by  hand-washing 
or  spray. 

“I  remain,  Dear  Sirs,  yours  truly  (signed)  A.  MACKENZIE. 

(Of  Messrs.  Methvcn  &  Sons.) 

“Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway, 
London,  yth  January,  1S88. 

“Gentlemen — I  have  given  your  Insecticide,  ‘Picrena/a 
good  trial  in  competition  with  many  others.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  I  have  found  it  more  effectual  in  destroying  Mealy  Bug 
and  other  insects  than  anything  we  have  used.  It  ought  to 
command  a  good  sale. 

(Signed)  “  B.  S.  WILLIAMS.” 


Sold  by  Chemists,  Nurserymen,  and  Florists. 

In  Bottles  at  is.  6 d.,  2 s.  6 d.,  and  3s.  6 d. ;  in  tins  (1 
and  2  gallons),  10s.  6 d.  and  20 s.  each  ;  in  quantities  of 
5  gallons  and  upwards,  gs.  per  gallon. 

PREPARED  ONLY  BY 

mmm,  flqckhart  &  e@.f 

Chemists  to  the  Queen,  EDINBURGH, 

SPECIAL  AGENTS— 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS  &  SON, 

Victoria  &  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London. 

AND 

WM.  EDWARDS  &  SON, 

57  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London. 


BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 


BREAKFAST  OR  SUPPER. 


BARROW  -  ON  -  HUMBER,  HULL. 


ARE  universally  admitted  to  be  worth  a 

Guinea  a  Box  for  Bilious  and  Nervous  Disorders,  such 
as  Wind  and  Pain  in  the  Stomach,  Sick  Headache,  Giddiness, 
Fulness  aud  Swelling  after  Meals,  Dizziness  and  Drowsiness. 
Cold  Chills,  Flushings  of  Heat,  Loss  of  Appetite,  Shortness  of 
Breath,  Costiveness,  Scurvy  and  Blotches  on  the  Skin.  Dis¬ 
turbed  Sleep,  Frightful  Dreams,  and  all  Nervous  and  Trembling 
Sensations.  &c.  The  first  dose  will  give  relief  in  twenty 
minutes.  Every  sufferer  is  earnestly  invited  to  try  one  Box  of 
these  Pills,  and  they  will  be  acknowledged  to  be 

WORTH  A  GUINEA  A  BOX. 

For  females  of  all  ages  these  Pills  are  invaluable,  as  a  few 
doses  of  them  carry  off  all  humours,  and  bring  about  all  that  is 
required.  No  female  should  be  without  them.  There  is  no 
medicine  to  be  found  equal  to  Beecham's  Pills  for  removing 
any  obstruction  or  irregularity  of  the  system.  If  taken  accord^ 
ing  to  the  directions  given  with  each  box,  they  will  soon  restore 
females  of  all  ages  to  sound  and  robust  health.  This  has  been 
proved  by  thousands  who  have  tried  them,  and  found  the 
benefits  which  are  ensured  by  their  use. 

For  a  Weak  Stomach,  Impaired  Digestion,  and  all  Disorders 
of  the  Liver,  they  act  like  magic,  and  a  few  doses  will  be  found 
to  work  wonders  on  the  most  important  organs  in  the  human 
machine.  They  strengthen  the  whole  muscular  system,  restore 
the  long  lost  complexion,  bring  back  the  keen  edge  of  appetite, 
and  arouse  into  action  with  the  rosebud  of  health  the  whole 
physical  energy  of  the  human  frame.  These  are  Facts  testified 
continually  by  members  of  all  classes  of  society,  and  one  of  the 
best.guaranteestothe  Nervous and.Debilitated is,  BEECHAM'S 
PILLS  have  the  Largest  Sale  of  any  Patent  Medicine  m  the  world 

BEECHAM’S  MAGIC  COUGH  PILLS. 

As  a  remedy  for  Coughs  in  general,  Asthma,  Bronchial 
Affections,  Hoarseness,  Shortness  of  Breath,  Tightness  and 
Oppression  of  the  Chest,  Wheezing,  &c.,  these  Pills  stand 
unrivalled.  They  are  the  best  ever  offered  to  the  public,  and 
will  speedily  remove  that  sense  of  oppression  and  difficulty  of 
breathing  which  nightly  deprive  the  patient  of  rest.  Let  any 
person  give  BEECHAM'S  COUGH  PILLS  a  trial  and  the 
most  violent  Cough  will  in  a  short  time  be  removed. 

Prepared  only,  and  Sold  Wholesale  and  Retail,  by  the 
Proprietor,  Thomas  Beecham,  St.  Helens,  Lancashire,  in  Boxes 
gjd.,  is.  iid.  and  2s.  9d.  each. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Patent  Medicine  Dealers  every- 
where. 


N.B. — Full  directions  are  given  with  each  box. 


Messrs.  Dicksons,  Limited,  Chester,  write  :  “  The  Flower  Pots  you  have  so  largely  supplied  us  with  are  light,  strong,  and 
we®  made,  and  in  every  respect  highly  satisfactory." 

Messrs.  Richard,  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester,  write :  11  We  beg  to  say  that  we  are  highly  satisfied  with  your  1  Gar  den  Pets 
SiliEjy  are  well  made,  light,  yet  strong,  and  we  like  them  better  than  any  other  we  have  ever  used  ” 

Mr.  William  Bull,  .536  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  writes:  "For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  been  using  vour 
“(Garden  Pots,’  and  still  find  them  the  best  and  cheapest.” 

[Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World.  No  Waiting.  Millions  in  Stock.  Carriage  and  Breakage  Free  on  £10  Orders.  Half  Carriage 

on  £5  Orders.  Samples  Free. 


w  TO  CHRYSANTHEMUM  GROWERS,  EXHIBITORS,  AND  JUDGES. 

Tie  National  Ob^aijliliemnin  $ocietiJ’g  Catalogue, 

CEITTeSaBY7^  iKIDTTIOnsr* 

Contains  the  Most  Complete  List  of  1fas*ieties  in 

cultivation,  and  is  the  Best  of  Reference  for 

NoxneMolati'&a.t?©  dassifiesa-tiios?.  that  has  yet 

been 

PRICE  Is,;  POST  FREE,  Is,  l^d,,  from  the  Publisher  of 

“  THE  GARDENING  WORLD,”  1,  CLEMENT’S  INN,  STRAND,  W.C- 
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For  PLEASURE  and  PROFIT 

FRUIT 


Nothing  so  Profitable  and 
Easy  to  Grow. 

74  ACRES  IN  SI  OCX. 

See  CATALOGUE  for  Simple  Instructions,  and  kinds  of  Tree 
to  suit  all  Soils. 


BOSES. 

BUSHES. 

8s.  per  dozen,  60s.  per  100. 


Hundreds  of 

Thousands. 


Packing  and  Carriage  Free  for 
Cash  with  Order. 


ROSES  in  Pots,  from  15s.  per  dozen. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  91  ACRES. 
4  ACRES  of  GLASS. 

CLEMATIS  (80,000),  from  15s.  per  dozen. 

N.B. — Single  Plants  are  sold  at  slightly  increased  prices. 

SEEDS  &  BULBS  i™BaLrVML0WEE' 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST,  FREE. 

RICHflRDSMlTH&CO., WORCESTER. 

CARNATIONS  &  PICOTEES. 

Our  new  varieties,  per  pair,  C.  H.  Herbert,  S  B., 
7/6;  R.  Thomson,  R.F.,2/6;  Blushing  Bride,  self, 
5/-;  S.  S.  Thomson,  P.  &  P.B.,  3/6;  \V.  Spinks, 
self,  2/-;  A.  W.  Jones,  Y.G.B.,  5/- ;  Annie  Sophia, 
F.  2/-;  Mrs.  Herbert,  L.R.E.,  2/-;  ortheset  25/-. 


CATALOGUES  GRATIS  ON  APPLICATION. 


THOMSON  Co., 

THE  NURSERIES, 

SPARK  HILL,  BIRMINGHAM. 

New  Apple,  Chelmsford  Wonder. 

C  ALTMARSH  &  SON,  The  Nurseries, 

O  Chelmsford,  are  now  sending  out  this  splendid  NEW 
KITCHEN  APPLE,  which,  after  receiving  an  Award  of  Merit 
in  March  last,  has  had  an  additional  award  of  a  First-class 
Certificate  at  the  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  November  10. 

It  is  a  firm,  handsome  Apple,  of  large  size,  a  good  keeper, 
great  bearer,  and  of  superior  flavour  when  cooked.  It  was 
favoured  with  a  well-executed  illustration,  together  with  a 
faithful  description,  in  the  Gardeners'  Magazine  of  April  n, 
copies  of  which  may  be  had  on  application. 

Strong  Maiden  Trees  are  now  ready  at  5 s.  each,  with  the 
usual  discount  to  the  Trade. 

To  those  about  to  Plant. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue 

of  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES,  CONIFERS,  EVERGREEN 
and  FLOWERING  SHRUBS.  RHODODENDRONS, 
ORNAMENTAL  and  FOREST  TREES,  CLEMATIS  and 
other  CLIMBING  PLANTS,  in  large  variety,  sent  free  on 
application  to 

GEO.  JACKMAN  &  SON,  Woking  Nursery, 

WOKING. 

ESTABLISHED  1810.  AREA  150  ACRES. 
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THE 

VERY 

BEST 


BULBS 


AT 

LOWEST 

RATES. 


■iiiiiiiirrtMiitn«nitiinifiiniiirntntniii(Ri'imrTi»iiimwiiiiiniH«ufHiMtn  hum  win 

LARGE  &  VARIED  COLLECTIONS  OF 

3EKYACKNTHS,  'TULIPS, 
CROCUSES,  SNOWDROPS, 
NARCISSI,  LILLIES,  &c. 

All  thoroughly  ripened  and  in  excellent 
condition  for  planting. 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue,  No-  397- 

POST  FBEE  ON  APPLICATION. 

Dicksons  Growers  Chester 


LAINGS’  LARGE  COLLECTIONS 

OF 

FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  VINES, 
SEAKALE,  FORCING  PLANTS,  &c., 

Are  exceptionally  fine  this  season. 
Inspection  invited.  Railway  Station,  Catford  Bridge. 
Catalogues  gratis  and  post  free. 

JOHN  LAING  &  SONS, 

Seed,  Plant,  Bulb,  Tree  Merchants,  &c., 

FOREST  HILL,  LONDON,  S.E. 


NEW  “OSTRICH  PLUME” 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The  best  &  most  distinct  Novelties  of  the  Season. 

“  W.  A.  MANDA,” 

The  new  Golden  Yellow  Variety  of  the  “hairy  family,”  lree 
bloomer,  of  good  habit  and  strong  constitution. 
Well-rooted  Plants  for  Spring  Delivery,  6s.  each. 

6  „  ,,  „  ,,  „  for  30s. 

Special  Terms  for  quantities  to  the  Trade  on  application 

“H.  BALLANTINE,” 

The  new  Bronze  Variety  of  the  “  hairy  family,”  proluse  bloomer 
fine  habit  and  of  excellent  constitution. 
Well-rooted  Plants  for  Spring  Delivery,  5s.  each. 

6  „  „  „  „  „  for  25s. 

Special  Terms  for  quantities  to  the  Trade  on  application. 

All  Orders  for  the  above  two  proved  and  Sterling  Novelties 
now  offered  for  the  first  time,  will  be  executed  in  strict  rotation , 
andjfor  further  description  write  lor  our  new  Chrysanthemum 
Catalogue,  post  free  on  application. 

To  secure  the  best  Plants  order  at  once  from 

PITCHER  &  MANDA, 

The  United  States  Nurseries, 
HEXTABLE,  SWANLEY,  KENT, 

Who  at  present  hold  the  Entire  Stock  c.f  both  varieties. 


WINTER  Heaths,  Epacris,  Lilacs,  Genista, 
_  Cyclamens,  Primulas,  Bouvardias, 
FLO WbRltUl  Camellias,  Azaleas,  &c. 

PLANTS.  Splendidly  set  for  Bloom. 

PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 


DICKSONS  CHESTER. 

TRADE  OFFER  OF  LARGE  PALMS. 

W7  ICETON  has  a  large  Stock  of  the 

W  •  leading  kinds -of  Decorative  PALMS,  from  6ft.  to 
25ft.  high,  fit  for  Conservatory  and  house  decorations 
Dracinas,  Bamboos,  and  other  foliage  plants. 

Lowest  Prices  quoted  on  application. 

1ST.  ICETON,  Putney. 


GARDEN. 

BULBS,  ROSES, 


&c . 


,OR  whatever  is  wanted,  mentioned  or 

JL  not  in  these  columns,  please  to  write  immediately  to 
H.  CANNELL  &  SONS,  whose  Seed  and  Nursery  Stock 
is  very  complete  and  extensive,  and  where  nearly  everything 
for  the  garden  is  grown  and  supplied  in  large  quantities  in  the 
finest  possible  condition,  at  the  lowest  prices,  consistent  with 
correctness  and  superior  character.  Never  has  there  been  such 
a  complete  Autumn  Catalogue  issued  of  everything  required  for 
the  garden  as  the  one  we  are  now  sending  post  free.  Neither 
has  there  ever  been  such  a  splendid  stock  of  best  varieties  of 
the  many  families  of  plants  necessary  to  keep  the  garden  in 
the  highest  state  of  perfection  as  we  are  now  soliciting  orders 
for.  Our  climate,  soil,  and  facilities  give  us  and  purchasers 
many  advantages,  and  we  ask  all  to  send  for  a  Catalogue. 

H.  CANNELL  &  SONS, 

SWANLEY,  KENT. 

JARMAN’S 

w  For 

BUUBS, 

S££DS, 

R0S£S, 

FRUIT  TRFFS,  &c.f 
SHRUBS, 

DUMPING  PLANTS,  & c. 

Everything  of  FIRST  QUALITY,  GENUINE, 
and  RELIABLE. 

Onr  Autumn  Catalogue  has  been  posted  to  our  Customers — 
and  a  copy  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 


JARMAN  &  GO., 

Seedsmen  &  Nurserymen, 

CHARD,  SOMERSETSHIRE. 


CUTBUSH’S  MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel  (is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package),  or  6 d.  per 
cake  ;  free  by  Parcel  Post,  is. 

None  genuine  unless  in  sealed  pack¬ 
ages,  and  printed  cultural  directions 
enclosed  with  our  signatures  attached. 

New  publication,  “  Mushrooms,  and 
How  to  Grow  Them,”  by  Luke  Ellis, 
should  be  read  by  everyone  interested 
in  the  growth  of  Mushrooms.  Price  6t 
free  by  post,  yd. 

WM.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants. 

HIGHGATE  NURSERIES,  N.;  &  BARNET,  HERTS 


Good  luck.— Chinese  fairy 

LILIES. 

pTnNESE  FAIRY  LILIES,  direct 

from  the  Chinese  Mountains.  The  Chinese  Fairy  Lily 
is  the  Asiatic’s  symbol  of  good  luck.  They  can  be  seen  in  all 
the  shops  and  houses  of  China  and  Japan.  JAMES  CARTER 
&  Co.'s  first  importations  have  now  arrived  in  the  finest  condi¬ 
tion.  Magnificent  bulbs,  price  is.  each,  10s.  6d  per  dozen,  car¬ 
riage  free.  Decorated  Japanese  Bowls  for  one  bulb,  price  is. ; 
two  bulbs,  2S. ;  for  three  bulbs,  2 s.  6d.-  for  four  bulbs.  35.  6d. ; 
for  six  bulbs,  4s.  6d.  Full  directions  for  cultivation  supplied  to 
all  purchasers.  We  were  the  original  introducers  of  this  attrac¬ 
tive  Lily  into  England,  and  have  again  secured  the  best  bulbs 
of  the  year — CARTERS’,  Seedsmen  by  Royal  Warrants  to  the 
Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales,  237  &  238,  High  Holborn,  London. 


A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY 

to  obtain  a  collection  of  choice 

FERNS  &  SELAGINELLAS 

at  exceedingly  low  prices. 

Special  Autumn  List 

ON  APPLICATION. 

W.  So  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

Fern  Nursery,  Sale,  Manchester. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  185. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.”— Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  Nov.  23. — Bulb  Sales  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  and 
Stevens’  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  24.— Bulb  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’ 
Rooms.  Manchester  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

Wednesday,  Nov.  25. — South  Shields  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (2  days).  Bulb  Sales  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’  and  Stevens’ 
Rooms. 

Thursday,  Nov.  26. — Bulb  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris 
Rooms. 

Friday,  Nov.  27— Orchid  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris' 
Rooms. 

Saturday,  Nov.  28.— Bulb  Sales  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’  and 
Stevens’  Rooms. 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.h'.S, 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  21  st,  1891. 


JP^allen  Giants. — The  fierce  hurricane — 
“  or,  as  our  scientists  now  term  these 
visitations,  cyclone — which  swept  over  the 
country  on  the  nth  inst.  left  its  impress 
in  very  many  cases  in  a  very  effective  way, 
so  far  as  relates  to  noble  trees.  How  many 
a  grand  old  Elm,  Oak,  Beech,  or  other  of 
our  admired  forest  trees  was  laid  low ;  how 
many  a  veteran  whose  leaves  had  yearly 
unfolded  for  one,  two,  or  three  hundred 
springs,  was  made  to  bite  the  dust  at  last, 
and  become  food  for  the  devouring  flame, 
or  be  put  to  some  ignoble  uses. 

It  takes  a  lifetime  of  even  the  most  aged 
men  to  build  up  one  of  these  giants,  and  it 
takes  but  a  second,  as  it  were,  to  lay  it  low. 
The  wonder  is,  that  with  such  terrible  wind 
force  exercised,  one  half  the  country  was 
not  depleted  of  its  finest  trees.  How  it 
happens  that  one  here  and  two  or  three 
there  are  taken  and  all  the  rest  left,  can 
only  be  explained  on  the  hypothesis  that 
wind  currents  are  unequal  in  force,  and 
that  sometimes  that  force  is  concentrated 
into  narrow  channels,  with  double  or  treble  ' 
power.  It  must  be  a  tremendous  force 
indeed  which  takes  a  big  tree,  which  has 
for  a  century  raised  its  head  to  heaven,  and 
has  scores  of  times  weathered  terrible 
storms,  yet  finally  uproots  it  as  if  it  were 
a  toy,  and  prostrates  it  low  for  ever. 

Apart  from  all  that  is  incomprehensible 
in  this  sense,  we  cannot  help  feeling  some 
touch  of  sorrow  when  these  giants  of  vege- 
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tation  fall.  We  may  plant  others  in  their 
places,  but  these  can  never  be  to  us  what 
our  old  friends  were,  and  only  later  genera¬ 
tions  of  humanity  will  see  the  young  ones 
of  to-day  what  the  old  and  now  prostrate 
trees  have  been  to  us.  Trees  literally  be¬ 
come  to  us  old  friends.  They  seem  as  if 
ever  constant,  ever  reliable — we  never  fear 
to  trust  them  fully.  No  wonder  that  when 
they  fall,  never  to  rise  again,  they  leave 
behind,  if  pleasant  memories,  yet  also  pangs 
of  regret,  that  their  lives  could  not  have 
outlived  ours. 


he  Premier  Japanese  Chrysanthemum. 
— There  has  already  been  a  good  deal 
of  discussion  in  private  circles  of  Chrysan¬ 
themum  growers  as  to  which  is  the  best  of 
the  new  Japanese  varieties,  for  exhibition 
purposes,  seen  during  the  recent  show 
season.  Many  of  our  readers  might,  per¬ 
haps,  help  to  the  elucidation  of  that  knotty 
point,  if  they  would  send  a  postcard  to  our 
office,  naming  the  three  best  of  the  newer 
sorts,  placed  by  them  respectively  in  what 
they  regard  as  the  order  of  merit.  We  do 
not  wish  to  go  back  further  than  two  years, 
as  that  period  has  seen  almost  a  flood  of 
new  varieties  placed  in  commerce.  That 
a  very  interesting  election  may  follow  if  the 
suggestion  be  adopted  generally  there  can 
be  no  question. 

Without  doubt  during  the  past  few  years 
many  very  fine  varieties  have  been  put 
into  commerce,  if  even  a  far  larger  number 
has  been  found  worthless.  It  is  the 
growers  for  competition  who  generally  have 
to  eliminate  the  chaff  from  the  corn.  With 
the  advance  in  quality  seen  in  the  really 
best  varieties  comes  also  a  demand  for 
higher  average,  therefore  raisers  have  to 
set  up  higher  standards.  If  the  result 
should  be  the  holding  back  of  many  new 
sorts  until  longer  tried,  or  their  early 
rejection  before  they  have  disappointed 
purchasers,  so  much  the  better,  alike  for 
those  who  buy  and  sell.  We  are  con¬ 
strained  to  believe  that  many  years  will 
elapse  ere  the  demand  for  high-class 
novelties  is  exhausted,  but  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  that  demand  will  depend  materially 
upon  the  nature  of  those  novelties. 

A  swamping  of  the  market  with  inferior 
sorts  will  soon  breed  disgust,  whilst  a  very 
careful  sifting  of  the  good  from  the  bad,  and 
offering  for  sale  only  really  standard  varie¬ 
ties,  will  be  productive  of  great  good.  It 
is  better  for  any  trader  that  he  should  have 
the  reputation  of  having  put  one  really  first- 
class  novelty  in  commerce  than  of  having 
sent  out  a  score  of  medium  ones.  Assum¬ 
ing  that,  in  reference  to  our  special 
suggestion  above,  our  readers  should  have 
time,  we  should  like  to  have  also  selections 
of  the  best  three  white,  three  yellow,  three 
incurved,  and  three  reflexed  Japanese  in 
order  of  merit,  the  latter  two  selections 
being  independent  of  the  whites  and  the 
yellows. 


fiRSUTE  Chrysanthemums.— The  com¬ 
parative  failure  of  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy 
has  naturally  led  to  some  doubts  in  the 
minds  of  Chrysanthemum  growers  as  to 
the  usefulness  as  well  as  suitability  of  hir¬ 
sute  varieties  for  exhibition  or  other 
purposes.  Louis  Bcehmer  has,  on  the  other 
hand,  proved  to  be  a  very  robust  grower 
and  easy  bloomer  and  carrying  very  fine 
flowers,  yet  it  is  not  much  fancied,  not  only 
because  blooms,  if  they  eventually  fill  up, 
take  a  month  to  do  so,  but  all  the  time  they 
are  developing  have  such  hard  greenish- 
yellow  centres  as  to  militate  largely  against 
the  beauty  of  the  flowers. 

Then  there  is  much  doubt  as  to  the  worth 
of  a  race  of  hairy  petalled  flowers.  The 
hirsute  appendages  do  not  in  any  way  add 


to  the  beauty  of  a  flower,  but  they  do 
materially  detract  from  it.  Mrs.  Alpheus 
Hardy,  even  in  its  best  form,  compares  in¬ 
differently  with  Stanstead  White,  and 
Louis  Bcehmer  with  Madame  C.  Audiguier. 
It  is  certain  that  were  the  Chrysanthemum 
growers  of  the  kingdom  polled  as  to  the 
merits  or  otherwise  of  hairy-petalled 
flowers,  they  would  almost  universally 
decide  against  them.  In  a  general  way 
what  we  have  seen  of  these  hairy  Chrysan¬ 
themums  they  are  good  ones  spoiled. 
There  is  the  making  of  a  fine  variety  in 
Louis  Bcehmer,  and,  were  it  smooth 
petalled  and  opened  its  centre  well,  it  might 
eventually  become  a  standard  flower.  It 
will,  however,  never  take  a  position  like 
that  occupied  by  Avalanche,  Sunflower, 
Viviand  Morel,  or  scores  of  others  of  our 
best  smooth  petalled  varieties. 

We  do  not  think  the  trade  is  very  wise 
in  investingin  these  hairy  Chrysanthemums 
largely.  A  couple  of  seasons’  further  expe¬ 
rience  may  settle  them  effectually,  or  at 
least  that  is  much  more  likely  to  result  than 
that  they  will  become  popular. 

*  ♦  m 

The  Proposed  International  Fruit  Show  in  1892. — 
We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  announce  that  the 
Queen  has  consented  to  become  patron  of  the  great 
International  Fruit  Show  in  1892.  now  being  promoted 
by  an  influential  body  of  horticulturists,  of  whom  Sir 
James  Whitehead  is  chairman. 

Manchester  Royal  Botanical  and  Horticultural 
Society. — The  following  dates  have  been  fixed  for  the 
exhibitions  of  this  society  next  year  : — First  Spring 
Show,  in  the  Town  Hall,  Manchester,  15th  and  16th 
of  March.  Second  ditto,  26th  of  April.  Special 
Exhibition  of  Orchids,  Roses,  and  Rhododendrons, 
opens  at  the  gardens  3rd  of  June.  Orchid  Conference, 
4th  of  June.  Rose  Show,  at  the  gardens  16th  of 
July. 

Chiswick  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  As  ocia- 
tion. — The  annual  concert  organised  by  this  Associa¬ 
tion  in  aid  of  the  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,  was  held 
on  the  29th  ult.,  and  the  proceeds  have  now  been 
realised.  After  paying  all  expenses,  the  profit 
amounted  to  nearly  £ 20 ,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
members  to  complete  this  sum. 

Orange  Groves  at  the  Chicago  Exhibition. — One 
acre  of  ground  within  the  horticultural  building  has 
been  reserved  for  an  Orange  grove  from  Florida,  and 
the  same  amount  for  a  grove  from  California.  These 
trees  will  be  taken  to  Chicago  next  year  and  planted, 
so  that  they  will  bear  fruit  while  the  Exposition  is 
open.  These  two  acres  constitute  two  interior  courts 
of  the  building. 

The  Preston  and  Fulwood  Horticultural  Society  held 
its  usual  monthly  meeting  on  the  7th  inst.,  when  the 
chair  was  taken  by  the  new  president,  R.  W. 
Hanbury,  Esq.,  M.P.,  who  delivered  an  interesting 
address  on  general  gardening  subjects.  The  paper 
read  was  on  the  subject  of  the  Bouvardia,  by  Mr.  W. 
P.  Roberts,  of  the  Cuerdon  Hall  Gardens,  and  a 
brief  discussion  followed.  Mr.  Roberts’  paper  will 
be  found  in  another  column.  A  considerable 
number  of  horticultural  products  were  exhibited  by 
members. 

California  is  the  first  state  to  respond  to  the  request 
that  each  state  contribute  the  trunks  of  three  of  its 
most  characteristic  trees,  to  be  used  in  constructing 
a  rustic  colonnade  for  the  forestry  building,  at  the 
World’s  Fair  at  Chicago,  in  1893.  California’s  con¬ 
tribution  includes  a  Sugar-pine  furnished  by  Towle 
Bros.,  Company,  of  Alta;  a  Redwood,  by  J.  F. 
Cunningham,  of  Santa  Cruz ;  and  a  Sequoia,  by 
Smith  Comstock,  of  Tulare. 

Chrysanthemum  Branching  Etoile  d'Or. — The 
yellow  Marguerite  is  well  known  and  much  appre¬ 
ciated  on  account  of  its  colour,  but  the  habit  of  the 
plant  as  usually  seen  is  less  satisfactory  than  that  of 
the  white  varieties.  All  the  upper  portion  of  the 
plant  ends  in  flowers,  and  when  these  are  over  the 
plant  has  to  be  cut  hard  back  in  order  to  get  eyes 
that  will  produce  fresh  growth.  The  plant  under 
notice  is  more  branching,  more  continuous  in 
flowering,  and  therefore  more  generally  useful.  The 
flower  heads  are,  however,  somew’hat  paler  than 
those  of  the  old  and  well  known  sort.  We  noted  a 
large  batch  of  it  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  H,  Cannell 
&  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent. 


The  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden. — A  Glasgow  paper 
states  that  rather  a  nice  point  has  arisen  with  the 
extension  of  the  city  and  the  merging  of  the  Botanic 
Gardens  into  the  Parks  and  Galleries  Trust  The 
matter  touches  the  right  of  the  corporation  to  shut 
the  gardens  on  Sundays.  What  the  precise  powers 
of  the  town  council  are  is  possibly  unknown  to  most 
members,  if  not  even  to  learned  officials.  The 
situation  provoked  by  the  acquisition  of  the  gardens 
and  the  shutting  of  them  on  Sundays  is  novel.  So 
far  action  on  the  part  of  ratepayers  has  been  con¬ 
fined  to  inquiry  at  the  town-clerk’s  office,  but  it  is 
conceivable  that  steps  may  be  taken  to  have  the 
point  authoritatively  tested.  The  question  is  rather 
a  nice  one,  and  is  not  to  be  decided  off-hand  by  the 
contention  that,  because  the  gardens  are  rate- 
supported,  they  consequently  ought  to  be  free  to 
the  public,  like  the  other  parks,  at  all  times. 

A  Model  Chrysanthemum  Catalogue  — This  is  one 
just  issued  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  of  the  Ryecroft 
Nurseries,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  and  it  is  of  much 
more  than  ordinary  interest,  and  for  several  reasons. 
It  is  issued  early,  while  the  remembrance  of  novelties 
are  fresh  in  the  mind.  It  contains  all  the  best  new 
varieties  seen  this  season  ;  and  therefore  thoroughly 
up  to  date.  The  various  sections  are  well  classified, 
and  it  contains  an  excellent  and  complete  practical 
paper  on  growing  the  Japanese  Chrysanthemum,  by 
Mr.  C.  E.  Shea,  a  most  successful  grower.  It  also 
contains  an  excellent  calendar,  by  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith, 
who  is  well  qualified  to  write  it.  Besides  this  there 
is  much  information  of  a  novel  character,  put  in  a 
very  acceptable  form  for  the  use  of  Chrysanthemum 
cultivators.  It  is  a  pamphlet  of  seventy  pages,  and 
on  the  last  page  of  the  cover  is  given  a  series  of  five 
reasons  why  all  lovers  of  the  Chrysanthemum  should 
become  members  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society.  This  is  quite  a  new  departure,  and  it 
shows  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Jones  an  interest  in  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  we  should  like  to 
see  exhibited  by  some  other  growers. 

Cineraria  maritima  variegata. — The  ordinary  form 
of  this  plant  comes  in  very  useful  for  the  edging  of 
beds  of  large  size,  but  particularly  beds  of  sub-tropi¬ 
cal  plants,  where  the  woolly-white  character  of  the 
leaves  serves  as  a  foil  and  a  contrast  to  dark  foliaged 
subjects.  The  variety  under  notice  differs  from  the 
type  in  the  margins,  being  heavily  variegated  with 
clear  yellow,  and  when  in  its  best  character  is  both 
distinct  and  striking.  We  noted  it  recently  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley, 
Kent,  wffiere,  of  course  it  was  grown  in  pots,  in  one 
of  the  hothouses.  When  used  as  an  edging  out  of 
doors,  the  best  results  with  regard  to  the  variegation 
would  probably  be  obtained  by  planting  in  soil  that 
is  on  the  dry  side,  rather  than  otherwise,  because 
the  whiteness  of  the  leaves  gets  spoiled  in  wet  weather, 
or  when  the  plant  is  growing  vigorously  in  rich  and 
moist  soil. 

_ _ —  ■»  —  - 

"  ♦  ' 

CHRYSANTHEMUM 

CUTTINGS. 

The  King  never  dies,  and  in  like  manner  the  Chry¬ 
santhemum  season  has  no  ending.  Almost  before 
the  Chrysanthemum  bloom  is  on  the  wane — that  is, 
the  bloom  of  the  main  season  varieties — the  grower 
has  to  think  of  next  year’s  stock,  and  to  make  pro¬ 
vision  for  a  supply.  At  this  season  of  the  year  the 
leading  trade  growers  put  in  cuttings  by  the  thousand. 
Some  in  beds,  in  frames,  with  a  gentle  bottom  heat  to 
help  the  rooting  process  ;  some  in  propagating 
houses,  with  a  brisker  heat  to  ensure  rapid  rooting, 
and  in  order  to  be  able  to  execute  orders,  which  pour 
in  as  soon  as  the  autumn  shows  are  over. 

Some  cultivators  commence  to  strike  cuttings 
earlier  than  others  ;  but  the  end  of  November  is  not 
too  early  to  make  preparation  for  this  work.  There 
are  many  methods  of  striking  cuttings.  One  of  the 
best  is  to  take  5-in.  pots,  filled  to  the  depth  of  one- 
third  with  crocks,  over  this  being  placed  a  little 
moss  to  prevent  the.  soil  falling  down  into  it  and 
choking  the  passages  of  water,  and  the  pot  then 
filled  with  a  fine,  light  compost  made  up  of  leaf- 
mould,  good  loam,  and  sand  in  equal  parts,  all  pre¬ 
viously  passed  through  a  fine  sieve.  These  should 
be  sprinkled  with  a  fine  rose  and  stood  aside  for  a 
time  before  the  cuttings  are  inserted. 

I  do  not  advise  anyone  taking  cuttings  from 
plants  that  have  produced  exhibition  blooms  and 
been  well  fed.  It  is  best  to  plant  out  for  stock,  in 
a  spot  where  the  plants  can  be  sheltered  when  cut- 
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tings  are  required,  or  some  plants  be  grown  on  in 
pots  for  that  purpose.  The  propagator  of  Dahlias 
from  cuttings  rejects  the  first  batch  put  forth  by  the 
roots  after  they  have  been  placed  in  heat  on  the 
ground  that  they  become  soft  and  sappy,  and  the  long 
soft  shoots  put  up  by  the  Chrysanthemum  plants 
early  are  looked  upon  by  some  growers  in  much  the 
same  light.  Stocky,  wiry  growths  make  the  best 
cuttings  ;  they  should  be  about  2  in.  or  so  in  length, 
and  be  placed  pretty  thickly  in  the  pots,  and  then 
freely  sprinkled  and  the  pots  placed  on  a  gentle  bot¬ 
tom  heat ;  or  if  this  is  not  available,  then  in  a 
greenhouse  where  they  can  be  secure  from  frost,  and 
covered  with  tall  glasses  or  hand-lights.  A  great 
many  cuttings  were  lost  last  year  by  placing  them 
in  cold  frames,  where  the  frost  got  at  them.  Growers 
should  be  careful  a  like  experience  does  not  fall  to 
their  lot.  The  cuttings  should  be  lightly  sprinkled 
once  or  twice  a  day  ;  under  such  treatment  they  sel¬ 
dom  flag,  and  root  freely. 

Propagation  may  go  on  all  the  winter  according  to 
the  number  required.  Those  put  in  in  December  and 
January  will  root  in  February  or  earlier  :  and  when 
signs  of  growth  show  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
plants,  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  the  young  plants 
are  fit  to  pot  off.  They  should  be  put  singly  in 
small  pots,  using  a  compost  similar  to  that  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  cuttings,  keeping  them  close  for  a 
time,  sprinkling  overhead,  and  as  the  plants 
become  established,  they  can  be  hardened  off  in 
cold  frames.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  recommends  that 
such  early  flowering  varieties  as  Madame  C. 
Desgranges  and  its  sports  be  nursed  as  a  delicate 
family,  and  have  if  possible  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in 
a  vinery  or  similar  structure.  So  much  then  for 
the  present. — R.  D. 

AWARDS  AT  FLOWER  SHOWS 

TO  MISCELLANEOUS  EXHIBITS. 

Mr.  Dean's  remarks  on  this  subject  in  your  last 
issue  are  very  much  to  the  point,  and  my  sympathies 
are  entirely  with  the  nursery  firms  of  Birmingham  in 
their  endeavour  to  remedy  the  matter.  Horticultural 
Societies,  however,  are  fast  becoming  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  dealing  with  “  exhibits  not  for  competi¬ 
tion  ”  in  a  fair  and  liberal  spirit.  Keen  competition 
in  business  compels  nurserymen  to  exhibit  their  spe¬ 
cialities  at  flower  shows,  and  this  is  often  done  at  very 
great  expense.  Societies  are  also  glad  of  their  assist¬ 
ance  in  thus  helping  to  make  their  shows  successful.  I 
have  exhibited  at  twelve  shows  this  year,  both  in  Scot¬ 
land  and  England,  and  am  bound  to  say  that,  but  for 
nurserymen’s  exhibits,  the  bulk  of  these  exhibitions 
would  have  been  divested  of  their  chief  items  of  inte¬ 
rest  to  the  general  public.  On  two  occasions  on 
which  the  shows  were  held  on  a  Saturday,  I  pro¬ 
posed  lifting  my  stuff  early,  so  as  to  reach  home  that 
night,  but  they  begged  of  me  not  to  spoil  the  show, 
and  said  if  I  could  not  stay  they  would  return  my 
boxes  on  the  Monday,  carriage  paid. 

In  view,  then,  of  these  facts,  societies  should  do  all 
in  their  power  to  encourage  miscellaneous  exhibits, 
both  by  suitable  press  notices  and  honorary  awardsi 
with  something  more  substantial  when  they  can  afford 
it.  The  Shropshire  Horticultural  Society  deserves 
credit  for  the  way  itsmanagers  acknowledge  the  value 
of  special  exhibits.  There  they  award  medals  and  ex¬ 
tra  prizes,  and  otherwise  give  every  encouragement 
to  the  exhibitor.  The  Royal  Caledonian  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  wakened  up,  when  rather  late,  to  the 
fact  that  the  success  of  their  International  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  lately  held,  was  largely  due  to  the  variety  and 
extent  of  the  magnificent  exhibits,  “  not  for  competi¬ 
tion,"  which  formed  such  a  marked  feature  of  the 
show.  I  say  rather  late,  as  their  medal  awards,  given 
so  long  after  the  show,  were  of  no  practical  value  to 
the  recipients,  and,  with  regard  to  the  daily  press 
notices  of  these  exhibits,  they  were  very  imperfect. 

The  subject  of  press  notices  I  consider  of  great 
importance,  and  all  societies,  both  large  and  small, 
ought  to  make  arrangements  for  having  them  under 
proper  supervision.  The  Glasgow  and  West  of 
Scotland  Horticultural  Society  have  the  best  method 
of  controlling  press  reports  that  I  know  of.  So  far 
as  I  know  they  invite  nurserymen  to  send  in  lists  of 
what  they  intend  to  exhibit.  These  appear  in  the 
newspapers  in  paragraph  form  before  the  show.  On 
the  show  day  some  qualified  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  are  appointed  to  conduct  the  reporters  round 
the  exhibition,  and,  being  furnished  with  the  lists 
referred  to,  their  labour  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Care  is  taken  that  the  special  features  of  each  exhibit 


are  duly  noted,  and  the  reporters,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  committee,  prepare  reports  doing  full  justice 
to  each  exhibit ;  thus  all  undue  puffing,  with  its  conse¬ 
quent  heart-burning,  is  entirely  prevented. 

This  system  of  regulating  reports  would,  if  gener¬ 
ally  adopted,  cure  the  evil  complained  of,  and  I 
would  strongly  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  all  con¬ 
cerned.—  Justice.  [We  may  remind  our  delightfully 
innocent  and  unselfish  correspondent  that  flower 
show  committees  have  no  control  over  what 
appears  in  any  part  of  a  newspaper  except  the 
advertising  columns ;  and  also  that  the  system 
adopted  at  Glasgow  has  not  brought  prosperity  to 
the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Horticultural 
Society,  however  much  it  may  have  reduced  heart¬ 
burning  among  the  exhibitors.  We  agree  with  all 
that  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  flower  show 
committees  properly  rewarding  exhibitors  “  not  for 
competition,"  but  why  the  exhibitors  should  expect 
other  people — say  the  proprietors  of  newspapers — 
to  reward  them  as  well,  and  as  a  matter  of  course, 
is  beyond  our  comprehension. — Ed.J 


HARDY  TREES  &  SHRUBS. 

The  Coluteas  or  Bladder  Senna. 

The  species  of  Colutea  in  cultivation  are  by  no 
means  numerous,  but  their  beauty,  hardiness  and 
accommodating  nature  should  ensure  a  more  exten- 


COLUTEA  CRUENTA. 


sive  cultivation  than  they  at  present  enjoy.  The 
commonest  species  in  gardens  and  shrubberies  is 
Colutea  arborescens,  but  some  of  the  others  are 
decidedly  more  showy  and  as  easily  cultivated. 
They  will  thrive  in  any  soil  or  situation,  and  as 
they  grow  rapidly  might  be  planted  where  they 
are  wanted  to  screen  unsightly  objects  and  yet  not 
exceed  6  ft.  or  ioft.  in  height.  Of  course  they  can 
be  kept  down  to  the  size  of  bushes  3  ft.  or  4  ft. 
high  by  pruning,  and  they  will  flower  freely  even 
under  those  conditions.  They  will  grow  in  the 
richest  or  poorest  of  soils,  and  therefore  prove  use¬ 
ful  in  planting  dry  banks  where  few  other  shrubs 
will  succeed  for  want  of  sufficient  moisture.  Some 
railway  banks  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  and  even  in 
densely  populated  districts  not  far  removed  from  the 
City  boundary,  may  be  seen  clothed  with  flowering 
bushes  of  the  common  species,  and  heavily  laden 
with  their  bladder-like  fruits  during  the  winter 
months.  This  must  speak  well  for  their  smoke- 
resisting  capabilities.  Dry  banks  along  the  sides  of 
drives  and  elsewhere  are  frequent  on  private  estates, 
and  might  be  planted  to  great  advantage  with 
Coluteas.  Whenever  the  plants  get  too  large  for 
any  given  position  their  size  may  be  reduced  by 
pruning  them  back  in  winter.  Propagation  may 
readily  be  accomplished  by  inserting  cuttings  in 
sandy  soil  some  time  during  the  autumn  months,  or 
by  sowing  seeds,  which  ripen  in  abundance  almost 
any  year. 


Colutea  cruenta. — The  pea-shaped  flowers  of 
this  species  are  not  blood-coloured  as  the  name 
would  suggest,  but  the  upper  petal  or  standard,  which 
is  the  most  conspicuous  organ,  is  of  a  deep  orange- 
red  ;  The  wing  and  keel  petals  are  paler.  The  leaves 
are  pinnate,  with  seven  to  thirteen  broadly-ovate, 
deeply  glaucous  leaflets.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  short  racemes  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  all 
along  the  young  wood,  and  therefore  keep  up  a 
succession  all  through  the  summer  till  late  in 
autumn,  according  to  the  weather  and  the  vigour  of 
the  plants.  Our  illustration  accompanying  this 
shows  the  tip  of  a  shoot  considerably  reduced,  with 
a  single  flower  of  the  natural  size  At  the  base  of 
the  spray  are  two  fruits,  also  reduced  in  size.  They 
are  boat-shaped,  greatly  inflated,  and  bladdery,  thus 
suggesting  the  popular  name  of  Bladder  Senna.  The 
seeds  are  very  small  relatively  to  the  size  of  the  pod, 
and  the  latter,  instead  of  bursting  to  scatter  the  seeds, 
dry  up  and  hang  on  the  plants  for  great  part  of  the 
winter,  and  create  a  rustling  noise  when  shaken  by 
the  wind.  It  was  introduced  from  south-east  Europe 
in  1731. 

C.  arborescens.— The  flowering  period  of  this  spe¬ 
cies  corresponds  very  much  with  that  of  C.  cruenta, 
and  the  general  appearance  of  the  plant  is  in  several 
respects  similar,  but  the  flowers  are  yellow.  The 
plant  is  altogether  larger,  for  whereas  C.  cruenta 
grows  4  ft.  or  6  ft.  high,  species  under  notice  attains 
a  height  of  6-ft.  to  io-ft.  The  leaves  are  also  larger, 
and  the  leaflets  elliptic.  It  is  a  native  of  bushy 
places  from  the  middle  to  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
is  recorded  as  growing  on  the  crater  of  Vesuvius, 
where  scarcely  any  other  vegetation  will  grow.  It 
is  also  a  very  old  plant  in  this  country,  having  been 
introduced  in  1568. 

C.  media. — This  species  is  a  native  of  the  Orient 
and  resembles  C.  cruenta,  but  has  orange-yellow 
flowers.  It  attains  a  height  of  6  ft.,  and  has  glaucous 
foliage. 

C.  haleppica. — The  specific  name  here  refers  to 
Aleppo,  a  maritime  town  of  Asia  Minor  bordering  upon 
the  Mediterranean.  The  shrub  is  dwarfer  than  the 
others  above  mentioned,  varying  from  3  ft.  to  6  ft, 
according  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  grown 
The  yellow  flowers  are  however  larger,  and  the 
glaucous  leaves  consist  of  a  larger  number  of  smaller 
leafless.  It  was  introduced  from  the  Levant  in 
1752. 

_  -  ♦  _  _ 

♦ 

ORCHIDS  AT  ST.  ALBANS. 

At  present  the  most  interesting  feature  at  St.  Albans 
is  the  Elephant  Moth  Dendrobe  (Dendrobium 
Phalsenopsis  Schroderianum)  of  which  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  plants  are  now  in  bloom,  and  others  fast 
approaching  that  stage,  ‘in  one  of  the  long  houses  of 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.  Considering  that  the 
plants  have  been  rooted  up  from  their  native  haunts, 
have  undergone  a  five  months’  journey,  and  that  the 
old  and  leafless  pseudo-bulbs  are  flowering  a  second 
time,  the  flowers  now  being  produced  are  of  wonder¬ 
ful  size,  and  of  all  shades  of  colour  from  white  to 
the  richest  crimson  purple.  The  typical  D.  Phalae- 
nopsis  has  its  petals  somewhat  connivent  at  the  base, 
rising  upwards  so  as  to  partly  cover  the  upper  sepal 
before  spreading  in  a  lateral  direction,  whereas  those 
of  D.  P.  Schroderianum  spread  at  right  angles  to  the 
upper  sepal  from  the  very  base.  The  middle  lobe  of 
the  lip  is  also  relatively  broad,  squarish  and 
cuspidate.  With  regard  to  colour  no  two  are 
exactly  alike,  and  the  sight  of  the  whole  is  such  as 
to  make  the  mouth  of  an  Orchid  lover  to  water. 

A  few  pink  lines  in  the  throat  was  all  the  colour¬ 
ing  we  could  detect  in  the  white  variety.  Another 
had  very  large  flowers  and  rosy-lilac  sepals  and 
petals  on  a  white  ground,  while  the  side  lobes  and 
base  of  the  lip  were  of  an  intense  crimson  purple 
How  very  different  it  is  in  those  flowers  where  the 
side  lobes  and  all  the  basal  half  of  the  lip  are  pure 
white.  In  another  case  the  sepals  and  petals  were 
soft  purple,  on  a  white  ground,  and  the  side  lobes 
of  the  lip  white,  but  the  rest  deep  purple.  The  pale 
forms  are  certainly  charming,  particularly  those 
with  uniformly  rosy-lilac  sepals  and  petals  netted 
with  darker  veins.  A  distinct  type  is  that  having 
the  lower  half  of  the  sepals  and  petals  pure  white, 
and  the  upper  half  shaded  with  rose;  while  the 
lamina  of  the  lip  is  deep  rose,  the  rest  being  pure 
white. 

Equally  notable  was  another  having  white  sepals 
and  petals  suffused  and  veined  with  purple  on  the 
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upper  half,  while  the  petals  have  a  raised  crimson 
line  running  along  the  centre.  The  typical  D.  P. 
Schroderianum  has  white  sepals  and  petals  passing 
into  rose  in  the  upper  half.  The  darkest  variety  we 
noted  was  one  having  petals  of  a  uniform  rich  dark 
purple,  with  the  lamina  of  the  lip  of  a  similar  hue, 
while  all  the  lower  portion  -was  of  an  intense  purple- 
crimson.  Some  of  the  plants  showed  a  branching 
flower  scape,  giving  rise  to  great  expectations  when 
they  become  established.  The  typical  D.  P. 
Statterianum,  as  figured  in  the  Reichenbachia,  has  deep 
purple  sepals  and  petals,  and  a  darker  lip,  the  side 
lobes  being  almost  crimson.  There  is  another  form 
of  this  variety  in  commerce  having  smaller  flowers 
of  a  nearly  uniform  dark  purple. 

The  visitor  to  St.  Albans  will  find  much  of  in¬ 
terest  besides  the  Elephant  Moth  Dendrobe,  and 
many  cultural  points  of  importance  in  the  extensive 
labyrinth  of  buildings  devoted  to  Orchids  and  other 
subjects.  There  are  some  grand  pieces  of  Vanda 
Lowii,  one  of  which  is  over  6  ft.  high,  grown  in  a 
pot ;  and  another  in  a  huge  basket,  and  consisting  of 
three  large  stems,  besides  some  smaller  ones.  In 
order  to  supply  atmospheric  moisture  a  brick  wall 
like  the  gable  end  of  a  house,  and  capable  of  absorb¬ 
ing  one  hundred  pails  of  water,  has  been  built  on 
purpose,  and  the  Vandas  stood  in  front  of  it.  The 
greater  number  of  houses  are  built  on  sloping  ground, 
and  at  the  lower  end,  and  abutting  on  a  long  corri¬ 
dor,  are  many  interesting  pieces  of  rockwork  built,  of 
Derbyshire  tufa  and  cemented  together.  Many 
large  pieces  of  Orchids  are  planted  or  inserted  in  the 
pockets,  and  several  of  them,  including  Epidendrum 
Cooperianum,  are  nearly  always  in  flower.  This 
species  has  the  sepals  and  petals  deeply  flushed 
with  purple,  and  the  lip  rose-coloured.  E.  C.  callo- 
glossuin  has  lighter  coloured  and  more  pleasing 
flowers.  Both  have  pendulous,  densely-flowered 
racemes  of  bloom.  Alongside  of  them  E.  raniferum 
and  others  are  also  flowering  freely.  In  another 
house  Odontoglossum  Reichenheimii  may  be  seen 
with  its  long  branching  racemes  of  bloom.  Cypripe- 
diums  are  largely  represented,  and  the  quantity  of 
hybrid  seedlings  is  simply  extraordinary.  Some 
were  flowering  and  others  just  approaching  that 
stage.  C.  Meynardi,  a  hybrid  between  C.  Spiceria- 
num  and  C.  purpuratum,  showed  the  dwarf  habit 
of  both  parents,  and  intermediate  characters  as  to 
colour.  The  upper  sepal  is  white  with  a  green  patch 
at  the  base  and  purple  veins  upward.  A  fine  variety 
ust  opening  was  a  hybrid  between  C.  Spicerianum 
and  C.  Harrisianum.  Amongst  older  sorts  C. 
Arthurianum,  C.  Leeanum  superbum,  C.  callosum, 
a  yellow  C.  insigne,  and  C.  i.  violaceum-punctatum 
exhibited  great  variety  in  form  and  colouring.  The 
huge  flowers  of  C.  grande  were  very  striking.  True  to 
its  season  Cattleya  Bowringiana  serves  to  enliven  the 
Cattleya  house,  in  which  a  large  assortment  of 
others  are  now  showing  their  flowering  sheaths  and 
looking  happy. 

To  lovers  of  cool  Orchids  a  most  interesting  fea¬ 
ture  may  be  seen  in  the  shape  of  two  houses,  each 
300  ft.  long,  planted  out  with  many  thousands  of 
Odontoglossum  crispum  and  O.  Pescatorei,  chiefly 
the  former,  in  beds  of  sandy  peat.  The  clean  and 
healthy  condition  of  the  foliage,  as  well  as  the  size  of 
the  young  pseudo-bulbs,  show  that  the  plants  like  the 
treatment.  The  last  made  pseudo-bulbs  are  three 
times  as  long  as  that  immediately  preceding  them  ; 
and  the  fleshy,  vigorous  roots  are  12  in.  to  15  in.  long, 
clinging  to  the  soil  with  smaller  fibres  in  a  surpris¬ 
ing  manner.  Smaller  lengths  of  staging  are  also 
planted  out  in  the  same  wiy  in  other  houses.  Sus¬ 
pended  in  one  of  the  cool  houses  is  a  beautiful  rosy- 
flowered  piece  of  Odontoglossum  Rossii  rosaceum, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house  some  rich, 
dark  flowered  pieces  of  Mesospinidium  vulcanicum. 
The  Masdevallias  are  grown  in  loam,  peat  and 
sphagnum,  and  their  leathery,  dark  green  leaves 
show  that  they  appreciate  the  treatment.  The  stock 
of  Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus  is  large,  and  the 
fine  pieces  of  recently  imported  stuff  are  getting 
strongly  established.  The  quantity  of  Odonto¬ 
glossum  vexillarium,  both  full  grown  stuff  and  young 
pieces,  ranged  on  benches  250  ft.  long,  show  that 
this  species  is  a  speciality  at  St.  Albans.  Pleiones, 
Lycaste  Skinneri  alba,  and  Cypripedium  Schlimii 
are  flowering  beautifully;  and  Odontoglossum 
Roezlii  and  its  whitejvariety  are  also  commencing  to 
make  a  display.  The  fragrant  little  Oncidium  cheiro- 
phorum  is  flowering  in  quantity.  Lcelia  anceps  in 
baskets  suspended  over  water  and  rockwork  is  brist: 


ling  with  flower  scapes  that  must  be  grand  in  a  short 
time.  Very  interesting,  also,  is  the  house  with  a  large 
tank  along  the  centre,  and  used  for  the  culture  of 
Water  Lilies  in  summer.  At  present  the  tank  is 
nearly  dry,  and  the  area  over  head  occupied  with 
hundreds  of  Dendrobiums  in  the  resting  stage,  sus¬ 
pended  in  baskets  with  the  closeness  and  regularity 
of  an  army  on  the  march. 

Stove  Plants. 

Although  Orchids  are  the  leading  feature  at  St. 
Albans,  yet  various  plants  are  grown  in  some  of  the 
houses  for  decorative  effect  in  situations  not  adapted 
for  Orchid  culture.  Prominent  among  them  was 
Begonia  corallina,  Sander's  var,  raised  by  a  gardener, 
and  possessed  of  great  decorative  value  The  stems 
are  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  high,  and  have  been  flowering 
grandly  for  some  time  past,  with  large  pendent  cymes 
of  bloom  from  the  axils  of  every  leaf  on  the  upper 
portion  of  the  shoots.  The  pedicels,  ovaries,  and 
broad  wings  of  the  latter  are  soft  coral-pink,  while  the 
sepals  are  somewhat  paler.  When  kept  growing  it 
flowers  all  the  year  round,  and  is  highly  serviceable 
at  Christmas  in  the  cut  state.  The  leathery,  half 
ovate  leaves  are  6  in.  long.  A  house  is  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  new  stove  plants,  and  amongst 
them  we  noted  some  fine  pieces  of  Maranta  Sanderi- 
ana  with  oblong-ovate  or  elliptic  leaves  of  large  size, 
variegated  with  ascending  pink  or  white  bands 
regularly  arranged  on  each  side  of  the  midrib  on  a 
deep,  shining,  .olive-green  ground.  The  under  surface 
is  of  a  uniform  deep,  reddish  purple.  A  new 
Cyanophyllum  has  deep  olive-green  leaves,  with  five 
prominent  ribs,  of  which  the  three  'central  ones  are 
silvery  in  the  young  state.  It  comes  from  Brazil. 
Here  also  was  the  rare  Nepenthes  Madagascarensis 
with  bronzy-red  pitchers  and  prominently  fringed 
wings.  A  new  Doryopteris'  w'as  notable  for  the 
breadth  of  the  segments  of  its  fronds.  A  variegated 
Pandanus  exhibited  the  peculiarity  of  being  without 
spines  either  at  the  margins  or  midribs  of  its  leaves. 
A  Dracaena  variegated  with  broad  creamy  white 
bands  also  gives  good  promise. 

The  Anthuriums  and  Alocasias  in  other  houses 
show  by  the  leathery  character  of  their  foliage  and 
healthy  condition,  that  other  plants  besides  Orchids 
receive  a  due  share  of  attention.  The  sheds  and 
potting  benches  at  either  end  of  the  long  ranges  of 
houses  were  occupied  with  workmen  busily  engaged 
in  potting,  staking,  and  packing  plants. 


SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

Potatos  and  their  Culture. — Respecting  field- 
grown  produce  in  this  district,  the  second  early  and 
late  sorts  are  said  to  be  abundant  and  of  good 
quality,  in  consequence  of  which  a  fall  in  the  prices 
is  feared.  The  principal  varieties  grown  are  Sutton’s 
Regent,  Sutton’s  Abundance,  and  the  Bruce.  Garden 
crops,  as  far  as  I  have  heard,  have  also  been  very  sat¬ 
isfactory,  and  on  land  under  my  charge,  which  has 
been  regularly  cropped  with  Potatos  for  many  years, 
very  gratifying  results  have  been  realised.  Of  course 
such  a  practice  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  rotation 
theory,  which  in  the  management  of  farm  and  garden 
land  alike  is  generally  recommended.  Necessity, 
however,  compels  us  to  disregard  the  rotation  system, 
the  inroads  of  rabbits  preventing  us  from  cropping 
a  considerable  extent  of  land  outside  the  garden  walls, 
otherwise  than  with  Leeks,  Turnips,  Jerusalem  and 
Globe  Artichokes,  and  Potatos,  the  latter  crop 
necessarily  occupying  by  far  the  greatest  space. 

In  wet  seasons  the  average  yield  of  sound  tubers 
cannot  be  computed  at  more  than  one  third  of  a  crop, 
and  the  favourable  exception  this  season  was,  I  think, 
mainly  attributable  to  the  extremely  dry  condition  of 
the  soil  at  the  beginning  of  August  speedily  absorbing 
the  abundant  moisture  which  followed  shortly  after¬ 
wards.  Under  such  conditions  a  second  growth  of 
the  tubers  frequently  results,  but  this  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  prevalent  either  with  regard  to  farm  or 
garden  produce  this  autumn. 

All  the  varieties  I  have  grown  and  tested  recently 
were  of  good  quality,  Puritan,  as  previously  stated 
in  your  pages,  being  quite  first-rate,  either  as  a  forcer 
or  from  the  open  border.  Then  follows  Veitch’s  and 
Sharp’s  Kidneys,  also  very  good  but  not  so  large, 
white,  and  mealy  as  the  former.  Duke  of  Albany  is 
a  second  early  sort,  kidney  shaped,  and  of  superb 
quality.  In  second  early  round  sorts,  Imries’  Earl)', 
Sutton’s  Regent,  and  Sutton's  Abundance,  wereeach 
of  high  table  quality,  and,  according  to  reports  from 
the  culinary  department,  excelling  field-grown  pro* 


duce,  which  was  latterly  supplied.  Magnum  Bonum 
and  the  Bruce  are  still  two  of  the  best  late  sorts  ; 
both  are  good  croppers,  and  of  fine  quality  when  used 
in  their  proper  season.  The  former  is  sometimes 
very  good  when  just  fresh  from  the  soil,  and  from 
early  made  plantations.  They,  however,  afterwards 
deteriorate  in  quality  till  well  into  May  and  onwards 
till  the  middle  of  July,  at  which  period  they  are  in 
the  best  condition  ;  indeed,  when  supplying  them  one 
season  at  the  period  referred  to,  I  was  asked  by  my 
employer  whether  they  were  new  Potatos. 

Reverting  to  the  cultivation  of  Potato  land  in 
gardens,  such  plots  or  borders  as  have  necessarily 
to  be  cropped  with  Potatos  year  after  year  in  suc¬ 
cession,  ought  to  be  trenched  or  double  dug  as 
frequently  as  possible,  in  order  to  secure  as  deep  a 
surface  layer  of  fresh  earth  as  will  form  a  good  bed 
for  the  roots  to  established  themselves  in.  And 
where  such  is  available  a  liberal  dressing  of  well 
prepared  material  from  the  garden  compost  heap 
may  with  advantage  be  applied  to  land  which  may 
have  been  too  heavily  manured  for  a  number  of  years, 
which  is  of  itself  calculated  to  aggravate  the  spread 
of  disease  in  unfavourable  seasons. 

One  of  the  best  crops  I  ever  lifted  as  regards  good 
quality  and  average  size  was  from  a  plot  specially 
made  up  of  road  scrapings,  a  considerable  part  of 
which  consisted  of  half-decayed  leaves  and  horse 
droppings.  In  this  compost  the  sets  were  planted  in 
the  usual  way  with  the  result  indicated.  The  ground 
on  which  this  plot  was  formed  had  previously  been 
almost  worthless  for  cropping  purposes,  and  there 
was  practically  no  other  means  of  utilising  it  than  by 
the  method  adopted.  The  fallacy  of  planting 
Potatos  on  low  and  flat  situations  has  been  often 
apparent  to  me.  This  was  perhaps  most  strikingly 
illustrated  in  the  year  1872,  when  living  in 
Argyllshire  in  a  district  where  the  land  frequently 
diverges  into  hill  and  dale  within  a  comparatively 
small  radius.  The  season  referred  to  was  about 
the  worst  on  record  for  the  ravages  of  the  Potato 
disease,  the  results  being  that  by  far  the  greatest  per¬ 
centage  of  affected  tubers  was  found  in  the  lowest 
plantations. — D.  Mackie,  Ayrshire. 

Howick  Horticultural  Association. — At  the 
usual  monthly  meeting  held  on  the  6th  inst.,  Mr.  J. 
Forbes  presiding,  Mr.  William  Craig, -plant  foreman 
at  the  Tweed  Vineyard,  Clovenfords,  read  a  well- 
reasoned,  practical  paper  on  Soils, Potting  and  Water¬ 
ing,  in  which  he  dealt  with  the  subjects  in  the  order 
named,  and  carefully  explained  the  minutiae  of  the 
various  operations  upon  which  success  in  plant  cul¬ 
tivation  depended.  As  to  failures  he  believed  that 
more  were  attributable  to  careless  watering  than  was 
generally  admitted.  A  spirited  discussion  subse¬ 
quently  took  place,  and  Mr.  Craig  was  warmly 
thanked  for  his  paper. 


THE  BOUVARDIA.* 

So  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Preston  is  con¬ 
cerned  I  think  I  may  safely  preface  my  remarks  with 
the  somewhat  hackneyed  phrase  that  “  this  plant  is 
not  grown  so  much  as  it  ought  to  be."  Why,  is 
perhaps  better  known  to  my  hearers  than  to  myself. 
Many  years  ago  the  few  odd  plants  seen  in  gardens 
of  some  pretentions  even,  were  huddled  up  with  the 
occupants  of  the  stove,  and  the  idea  may  still  pre¬ 
vail  in  some  quarters  that  they  require  stove  plant 
treatment,  and  those  not  possessed  of  a  stove  may 
have  been  deterred  from  growing  them,  while  others 
having  such  a  structure  may  have  tried  to  grow 
them  and  failed,  because  the  plants  dislike  such 
codling. 

In  the  South  I  have  planted  the  Bouvardia  out  in 
well-manured  borders  in  June,  and  lifted  and  potted 
them  in  September.  In  some  large  establishments 
they  are  lifted  and  planted  in  disused  Melon  or 
Cucumber  houses,  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  flowers  produced  in  this  way  are  marvellous.  I 
have  potted  plants  with  numbers  of  shoots  two  to 
three  feet  long  on  a  plant,  sent  up  sucker  like  from 
the  base.  Planted  in  a  frame  in  May  on  a  gentle  hot¬ 
bed  I  have  had  them  equally  as  good  in  Lancashire. 
Treated  on  the  planting  out  system  the  plants  after 
being  lifted  require  to  be  kept  close  and  shaded, 
also  syringed  once  or  twice  daily  according  to  the 
weather.  The  most  suitable  place  I  have  found  for 
them  has  been  a  sunk  pit  with  a  flow  and  return  hot- 

*  A  paper  read  by  Mr.  W.P.  Roberts,  Cuerdon  Hall  Gardens, 
at  the  November  meeting  of  the  Prestou  and  Ftjlwood  Hor; 
ticultural  Society, 
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water  pipe  to  give  a  little  warmth  on  dull  days  and 
cold  nights,  until  thoroughly  established. 

Growers  for  market,  who  produce  the  plant  by 
thousands  annually,  as  far  as  I  know  have  confined 
themselves  entirely  to  the  pot  method  of  culture. 
which  no  doubt  answers  their  purpose  best.  As  we 
are  now  in  the  midst  of  its  flowering  season,  it  has 
been  thought  a  fitting  opportunity  to  furnish  a  few 
details  of  culture  that  may  be  carried  out  in  the  open 
air  one  third  of  the  year  in  our  Lancashire  climate. 
To  some  of  you  the  plants'  requirements  are  pretty 
well  known,  and  all  of  you  I  am  sure  must  have 
admired  its  beauty,  and  recognised  its  utility  for 
making  button-holes,  ladies’  sprays,  and  other  floral 
devices.  I  have  said  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the 
flowering  season  of  the  Bouvardia,  and  probably 
more  plants  may  be  seen  in  flower  at  present  than 
any  other  period  of  the  year,  but  with  plenty  of 
labour  and  ample  accommodation,  plants  may  be 
had  in  flower  every  month  in  the  year  by  propagat¬ 
ing  at  different  times,  and  attending  to  potting  and 
stopping  the  shoots. 

Growers  holding  such  envious  positions  as  to  be 
able  to  carry  out  such  a  system  of  culture  need  no 
advice  from  me,  nor  is  it  my  intention  to  offer  any, 
but  shall  confine  my  remarks  to  a  batch  of  plants 
likely  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  majority  of  my 
hearers,  and  requiring  no  more  attention  than  a 
Fuchsia  or  a  Pelargonium,  and  the  only  time  that 
they  need  more  heat  than  these  common  plants  is 
from  November  until  they  finish  flowering,  which 
may  be  in  January  or  February,  much  depending  on 
the  time  they  were  last  stopped. 

Now,  or  when  the  plants  are  in  flower,  is  a  good 
time  to  make  a  start  in  their  culture,  as  the  varieties 
which  take  the  purchaser’s  fancy’  may  be  selected. 
From  this  date  (the  first  week  in  November)  they 
will  do  in  a  temperature  of  45°  to  50°  at  night  until 
February,  when  after  they  finish  flowering,  allow 
the  soil  in  the  pots  to  get  moderately  dry  before 
turning  them  into  the  greenhouse.  Ours  are  stored 
in  the  corner  of  a  house  where  Calceolarias, 
Cinerarias,  and  other  cold  loving  plants  grow,  but 
the  Bouvardia  through  being  kept  on  the  dry  side 
never  suffers.  If  we  wished  the  plants  to  flower  in 
August  or  September,  we  would  not  move  then  into 
the  cooler  house,  but  prune  them  after  a  short  rest 
and  push  them  on,  but  as  we  avoid  the  use  of  pots 
exceeding  6  in.,  by  starting  the  plants  in  March  or 
April  even  the  pots  become  full  of  roots  early  enough, 
and  the  plants  persist  in  flowering,  and  to  continue 
pinching  after  the  food  supply  is  exhausted  in  the 
pots  means  weakly  growth  and  small  flower  heads. 

At  the  end  of  March  or  during  April  the  plants  will 
be  disposed  to  start  into  growth,  and  they  must  be 
pruned  to  two  or  three  joints  off  the  base.  Arrange 
them  where  they  will  not  catch  a  draught  and 
sprinkle  overhead  once  or  twice  daily  with  the 
syringe,  or  a  can  with  a  fine  spreader  on.  They  do 
not  like  the  dry  open  staging  at  this  period,  and 
their  wants  would  be  better  met  if  they  could  stand 
on  an  inch  of  ashes.  To  meet  this  arrangement  the 
open  stage  for  the  time  being  might  be  covered  with 
slates  or  boards  to  support  the  ashes,  which  should 
in  the  first  instance  be  passed  through  a  half-inch 
sieve,  and  after  through  a  finer  one,  in  order  to  get 
out  the  dust,  the  overhead  damping  ,of  the  plants 
will  help  to  keep  the  ashes  moist,  and  create  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  atmospheric  humidity  which  will 
prove  most  beneficial  in  a  house  that  may  be 
naturally  dry,  necessarily  so  for  other  subjects. 

The  fine  silky  young  roots  are  so  delicate  and 
susceptible  of  injury  from  sudden  extremes  that  I 
should  like  the  pots  to  stand  on  ashes,  or  some 
moisture  holding  material  at  all  times  in  preference 
to  the  open  stage.  After  the  plants  are  fairly 
broken,  or  have  pushed  young  shoots  half  an  inch  or 
an  inch  long,  turn  them  out  of  the  pots  they  are  in, 
shake  the  soil  away  from  the  roots  and  cut  some  of 
the  strongest  of  these,  then  pot  into  as  small  pots  as 
they  can  be  conveniently  got  into,  using  a  compost 
of  three  parts  sandy  loam  and  one  leaf  soil,  or  such 
a  compost  as  has  been  found  to  suit  Fuchsias  or 
Pelargoniums,  for  surely  a  plant  that  will  make 
willow  like  growth  in  an  open  border  when  forced 
by  summer  heat  cannot  want  a  complicated 
mixture. 

After  potting  they  may  be  returned  into  the  house 
they  were  in,  and  if  cautiously  watered  they  will  do 
well,  but  a  closer  atmosphere  and  a  higher  tempera¬ 
ture  would  prove  conducive  to  earlier  root  formation, 
with  more  vigorous  growth,  ^s  a  rule  opr  plants 


receive  none  of  these  auxiliaries,  but  are  located  in  a 
span  roofed  house  with  ends  north  and  south  until  a 
frame  on  a  gentle  hot-bed  can  be  got  ready  for  them, 
and  if  circumstances  always  permitted  the  frame 
would  be  the  place  we  would  always  select  for  them 
after  being  potted.  Here  they  may  remain  until  the 
end  of  September,  and  as  they  grow  the  frame  must 
be  raised  to  allow  head  room.  From  June  to 
September,  or  when  taken  indoors,  the  lights  are  off 
the  plants  night  and  day  except  during  a  prolonged 
downfall  of  rain  like  what  we  have  experienced  this 
season,  then  they  are  used  to  throw  off  the  wet. 
They  should  also  be  ready  for  use  the  latter  part  of 
September  in  case  of  frost  occurring. 

I  find  the  plants  do  fairly  well  in  a  cool  green¬ 
house  during  October,  but  such  a  structure  with 
sides  east  and  west,  and  the  roof  partly  covered 
with  creepers,  is  not  the  accommodation  I  should 
select.  I  prefer  a  house,  if  a  lean-to,  facing  south 
with  a  temperature  of  45®  at  night,  not  so  freely 
ventilated,  and  with  a  more  humid  atmosphere  than 
that  of  a  cool  greenhouse.  In  such  a  house  or  a 
span-roofed,  one  facing  north  and  south,  the  plants 
will  be  quite  at  home  until  they  have  finished  flower¬ 
ing,  which  may  extend  to  the  end  of  February. 

Propagation  is  effected  by  cuttings,  and  for  this 
purpose  one  or  more  plants  of  each  variety 
should  be  introduced  into  a  temperature  of  60°  to 
659  in  February,  if  the  plants  are  expected  to  make 
decent  flowering  specimens  the  same  year.  As  soon 
as  the  young  growth  is  long  enough  to  make  cuttings, 
take  them  off  with  three  or  four  joints  and  insert 
three  or  four  in  a  thumb  pot,  and  when  rooted,  pot 
either  singly  into  small  pots  or  later  into  larger  ones 
without  disturbing  the  plants,  which  of  course  will 
produce  a  much  larger  specimen.  The  following 
year  the  plants  may  be  separated  and  potted  singly. 
A  close-fitting  frame  or  case  with  bottom  heat  of 
about  750  to  8oQ  is  essential  for  propagating  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  cuttings  flagging,  as  well  as  the  young  plants 
for  a  few  days  after  they  are  potted,  or  until  estab¬ 
lished.  Root  cuttings  are  easier  managed  than  tops, 
and  will  grow  under  a  handlight  on  the  stage  in  the 
stove.  If  the  stage  be  an  open  one,  a  board  or  a 
slate,  the  size  of  the  handlight,  covered  with  ashes 
or  cocoa-nut  fibre  should  be  temporarily  introduced 
for  the  pots  to  stand  upon. 

For  root  cuttings  select  the  oldest  plants,  turn 
them  out  of  the  pots  and  shake  the  soil  away  from 
the  roots,  and  cut  the  strongest  of  these  into  pieces 
1 J  in.  long,  cutting  the  upper  end  square  and  the 
other  obliquely,  for  without  some  mark  it  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  one  end  from  the  other  as  they  lie 
on  the  potting  table.  Fill  the  requisite  number  of 
small  pots  with  light  sandy  soil,  and  dibble  the 
cuttings  either  thickly  or  three  in  a  pot,  and  when 
rooted  treat  as  advised  for  top  cuttings.  The  general 
treatment  of  the  cuttings  need  not  be  particularised. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  their  requirements  differ  but 
little  from  a  batch  of  Fuchsia  cuttings  at  that  season 
of  the  year,  and  the  grower  who  can  propagate  and 
grow  the  one  can  do  the  other.  The  after-treatment 
will  consist  in  potting  as  required,  and  pinching  the 
points  of  the  shoots  every  three  or  four  joints  in 
order  to  induce  a  bushy  habit  and  the  production  of 
a  greater  number  of  flower  heads.  The  latest  date 
for  potting  will  be  July,  and  pinching  must  be  dis¬ 
continued  in  August. 

Naturally  the  Bouvardia  is  a  clean  plant  and  is 
seldom  infested  with  insect  pests,  but  if  introduced 
into  the  company  of  plants  noted  for  their  association 
with  mealy-bug,  then  it  becomes  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  subjects  to  deal  with,  the  bug  soon 
finding  its  way  into  the  points  of  the  shoots 
and  the  flower  heads.  Except  on  one  occasion,  and 
that  years  ago,  the  Bouvardias  under  my  car.e  have 
been  free  from  this  pest,  and  rather  than  be  bothered 
with  them,  I,  in  that  instance,  threw  them  away  and 
procured  cuttings  from  unaffected  plants.  Conse¬ 
quently  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  advice  as  to 
its  destruction  without  injuring  the  plants.  It  is 
always  risky  to  apply  powerful  insecticides  to  soft, 
woolly-leaved  plants  like  the  majority  of  the  Bou¬ 
vardias.  With  the  method  of  culture  that  I  have 
detailed,  I  do  not  think  the  mealy-bug  will  give 
much  trouble.  Greenfly  will  sometimes  make  its 
appearance  on  the  plants  when  in  the  warmest  tem¬ 
perature,  but  it  can  be  readily  got  rid  of  by  fumiga¬ 
ting  in  the  usual  way,  and  without  injury  to  the 
flowers.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  Bouvardia 
from  Mexico  more  than  ninety  years  ago,  hybridizers 
have  given  us  several  beautiful  varieties,  the  following 
of  which  are  my  favourites  : — Elegans,  Hogarth  and 
Dazzler,  scarlets  ;  The  Bride,  Vreelandii  and  the 
species  Jasminiflora  and  Humboldtii  Corymbiflora, 
all  whites  ;  the  latter  possessing  a  most  pleasing 
fragrance.  The  double-white  Alfred  Neuner  and 
the  pink  form  of  President  Garfield  should  also  be 
represented  in  the  most  limited  collection, 
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Concerning  Potatos. 

The  late  varieties  prove  to  be  wonderfully  good,  and 
singularly  free  from  disease.  Two  of  the  best  sorts 
are  The  Gentleman  and  Sutton’s  Magnum  Bonum. 
The  Gentleman  is  a  new  kidney-shaped  variety,  which 
I  had  from  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons.  It  is  very  hand¬ 
some,  most  prolific,  and  free  from  disease ;  flesh- 
white,  and  mealy  when  boiled,  and  of  first-class 
quality.  Magnum  Bonum,  I  find,  still  resists  the 
disease  better  than  any  other  late  Potato  we  grow  in 
the  fields.  On  our  cold,  clay  soil,  we  have  a  splendid 
crop  of  fine  tubers,  free  from  disease,  and  of 
high-class  quality.—  William  Smythe,  The  Gardens, 
Basing  Park,  Alton. 

Two  new  Potatos. 

Renown. — This  kidney  variety  is  oblong,  slightly 
flattened,  blunt  at  both  ends,  pale  pink,  and  slightly 
rough  on  the  surface,  with  very  shallow  eyes. 
Characteristic  specimens  measure  3  J  in.  to  4J  in.  long, 
and  about  2 Jin.  wide.  The  variety  is  a  second  early 
and  has  resisted  disease  as  well  as  Magnum  Bonum 
or  King  of  Russets.  It  is  a  cross  between  Purple 
King  and  Lye’s  Perfection. 

Advance. — The  tubers  in  this  case  are  round, 
slightly  flattened,  of  good  average  size,  white,  slightly 
scurfy  on  the  surface,  and  has  very  shallow  eyes.  It 
is  very  early,  a  good  cropper,  and  a  cross  between 
Reading  Russet  and  Schoolmaster.  Both  Potatos 
were  shown  by  Mr.  James  Lye,  Cliffe  Hall  Gardens, 
Market  Lavington,  Wilts,  at  the  Aquarium  Show  last 
week,  and  received  Certificates  of  Merit. 

-  ■  — *-£»— - 

©leanings  ft;  nut  flic  IDmtltr 
of  Science. 

Introduction  of  British  Plants  — Through  the 
post-glacial  ages  the  vegetation  of  our  islands  be¬ 
came  richer  through  the  transport,  by  water  and  air- 
currents,  and  by  birds  of  additional  species.  At  no 
time  can  it  be  said  that  this  influx  has  stopped.  In 
a  flora  entirely  derived  from  nearer  or  more  remote 
lands  we  must  include  all  plants  which  have  reached 
our  shores,  whether  early  during  the  ice  age,  in  the 
ages  intervening,  or  quite  recently  in  our  own  day,  if 
such  additions  are  independent  of  human  agency. 
The  existence  of  the  American  Eriocaulon  septangu- 
lare,  With.,  on  the  western  coasts  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland — the  only  member  of  an  extra  European 
order,  which  is  found  nowhere  else  in  Europe — is  no 
doubt  due  to  the  agency  of  some  American  bird.  It 
is  included  in  our  native  flora,  as  Anacharis  Alsinas- 
trum,  Bab.,  should  also  be,  though  it  has  been  added 
to  our  flora  in  our  own  day.  This  plant  was 
first  observed  in  County  Down  about  1836,  and  made 
its  way  to  England  in  1841.  There  is  no  evidence 
to  show,  and  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  its  presence 
in  Ireland  was  due  in  any  way  to  the  agency  of  man. 
— IF.  Carruthers,  F.R.S.,  in  Proceedings  of  the  Linnaan 
Society. 

Disease  of  the  Plane  Trees  — M.  H.  Moerman, 
inspector  of  plantations  at  Ghent,  throws  some 
doubt  on  the  statements  of  M.  de  Nobele,  as  to  the 
malady  of  the  Planes  on  the  Continent  being  caused 
by  the  fungus  Gloesporium  nervisequum,  and  says 
that  nothing  is  yet  less  certain  than  the  cause  and 
nature  of  the  malady  ;  nor  does  he  think  that  the 
spores  have  been  conveyed  from  tree  to  tree  by  the 
clothes  or  bill-hooks  of  the  pruners,  but  by  the 
wind,  seeing  that  the  most  widely  separated  trees 
are  often  those  most  severely  attacked.  M.  H.  de 
Bosschere,  director  of  the  public  gardens  at  Antwerp, 
has  noticed  the  disease  ever  since  the  memorable 
winter  of  1879-80,  and  believes  that  severe  cold  has 
much  to  do  with  the  rapid  spread  and  intensity  of 
the  malady.  Trees  raised  from  seeds  seem  most 
liable  to  disease,  the  nearer  that  they  approach  in 
character  to  the  typical  Platanus  orientalis.  On  the 
other  hand,  P.  o.  acerifolia,  or  the  London  Plane  of 
this  country,  and  there  called  P.  occidentalis,  is 
considered  much  hardier  and  more  disease  resisting. 
M.  H.  Moerman  observes  that  seedling  trees,  espe¬ 
cially  those  in  the  more  exposed  places  at  Ghent,  have 
suffered  in  the  same  way  as  those  at  Antwerp.  He 
therefore  considers  it  advisable  to  abandon  trees 
raised  from  seeds,  and  to  plant  only  those  raised 
from  cuttings  and  layers  taken  from  perfectly  hardy 
subjects.  He  advocates  judicious  pruning,  and 
ameliorating  the  conditions  of  growth  generally  in 
preference  to  spraying  with  sulphate  of  copper, 
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NEW  EARLY  FLOWER¬ 

ING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The  capital  illustration  of  one  of  the  new  varieties 
belonging  to  the  early  section  which  appeared  in  last 
week’s  issue  of  The  Gardening  World,  reminds  us 
that  the  contest  for  supremacy  between  French  and 
American  Chrysanthemum  raisers  is  likely  to  be¬ 
come  keener  in  succeeding  years.  After  not  a  little 
conversation  with  friends  specially  interested  in  the 
early  flowering  section  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  they  anticipate  a  very  brilliant  future  in  store 
for  these  novelties,  and  that  there  is  some  probability 
of  a  complete  revolution  taking  place  in  the  annals  of 
this  popular  flower. 

Among  the  large  number  of  Earlies  distributed  in 
the  spring  of  the  present  year  it  is  unquestionable  that 
there  is  a  fair  average  proportion  of  flowers  of  ster¬ 
ling  merit,  and  that  they  only  require  a  further 
season’s  treatment  in  the  hands  of  competent  English 
cultivators  to  do  justice  to  their  flowering  capabili¬ 
ties  either  as  pot  plants  or  as  subjects  for  the  open 
border.  For  the  past  ten  years  Chrysanthemums 
of  continental  origin  particularly  have  shown  signs 
of  continual  advance  in  their  time  of  flowering,  and 
now  we  have  the  important  addition  of  125  varieties 
all  reputedly  early  and  beginning  to  bloom  from  about 
the  end  of  J une,  and  lasting  far  away  into  the  ordinary 
Chrysanthemum  season. 

There  only  remains  one  more  item  in  the  pro¬ 
gramme  to  ensure  this  unqualified  success,  and  it  is 
a  consignment  from  Japan,  where  we  are  told  sum¬ 
mer-flowering  Chrysanthemums  have  been  known 
and  grown  almost  as  long  as  the  November-blooming 
kinds.  Those  of  us  who  have  stood  aghast  at  the 
immense  additions  to  the  lists  of  all  kinds  in  past 
years  need  indulge  in  no  hope  for  smaller  quantities. 
The  exhibits  at  the  Aquarium  last  week  show  quite 
plainly  that  the  novelty-dealers  are  keenly  alive  to 
the  interest  the  new  flowers  create,  and  notwithstand¬ 
ing  that  we  are  utterly  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the 
times,  seem  determined  to  inundate  us  with  larger 
accessions. 

There  is  one  grain  of  satisfaction  about  the  whole 
business.  Nobody  in  particular  seems  to  lose  much 
by  the  “  boom,”  but  unquestionably  there  must  be 
a  somebody  or  somebodies  who  profit  materially  by 
the  increase,  and  whose  pockets  must  have  been 
liberally  and  plentifully  lined  with  that  most  attrac¬ 
tive  of  metals,  British  gold.  We  do  not  grudge  them 
their  gains  in  these  days  of  keen  competition  ;  the  man 
who  can  discover  a  means  of  acquiring  wealth  is  to 
be  congratulated,  and  is  deserving  of  full  commen¬ 
dation  when  that  means  affords  pleasure  of  so  innocent 
a  kind  as  growing  Chrysanthemums. 

Our  friends  who  delight  in  Queen  Mum  need  be 
under  no  apprehension  that  the  charm  of  novelty 
will  be  allowed  to  wear  away.  From  information  of 
a  private  nature  we  venture  to  predict  that  there  will 
be  next  year  another  substantial  collection  of  early 
Chrysanthemums  placed  before  the  eyes  of  the  ad¬ 
miring  Chrysanthemum  world. — Chrysantli. 

THE  AUTUMN  TREAT¬ 

MENT  OF  VINE  BORDERS. 

From  many  years’  experience  and  great  success  I  can 
say  that  November  is  the  best  month  for  dressing 
Vine  borders  and  applying  manurial  stimulants.  My 
practice  is  to  first  examine  the  roots  to  see  that  they 
are  in  a  healthy  condition  ;  then  to  look  to  the  drain¬ 
age  ;  and  subsequently  to  lightly  fork  over  the  surface 
of  the  border,  and  apply  a  dressing  of  manure  made 
up  as  follows  : — twenty  bushels  of  wood  ashes,  six 
bushels  of  lime,  four  bushels  of  soot,  one  bushel  of 
the  best  guano,  and  eighteen  bushels  of  dry,  old 
night  soil.  The  materials  are  put  into  a  dry,  open 
shed,  well  mixed  together,  turned  some  six  times,  and 
allowed  to  stand  for  four  or  five  days,  before  being 
sown  on  the  border.  This  quantity  will  suffice  for  a 
border  40  ft.  long,  and  if  the  Vines  are  planted  inside 
I  treat  them  in  a  similar  way,  only  adding  some  fresh 
loam  to  make  up  for  what  is  previously  scraped  off 
the  top. 

I  find  this  mixture  a  first  class  manure,  as  it  keeps 
the  borders  clean  and  sweet,  and  the  Vines  healthy 
and  vigorous,  so  that  they  regularly  give  us  good 
crops  of  well-coloured  fruit.  After  applying  the 
mixture  I  have  the  borders  covered  with  long  stable 
litter,  about  a  foot  deep,  which  protects  the  surface 
loots  from  frost,  and  this  is  left  on  until  the  end  of 
May,  when  the  greater  part  is  removed,  sufficient 


being  left  to  mulch  the  border,  and  prevent  too  rapid 
evaporation  in  dry  weather.  The  long  litter  removed 
from  the  Vine  borders  I  find  most  useful  for  mulch¬ 
ing  Strawberries,  as  it  is  clean,  and  is  available  just 
at  the  time  it  is  wanted.  The  best  time  to  dress  the 
inside  borders  is  just  after  the  Grapes  are  cut,  or 
when  the  Vines  are  pruned.  It  is  advisable  to  remove 
all  other  plants  from  the  house,  arid  throw  it  open 
for  a  few  days  after  applying  the  dressing. —  William 
Smythe,  The  Gardens,  Basing  Park,  Alton. 

THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM 

IN  HOLLAND. 

The  culture  of  the  Chrysanthemum  is  making 
rapid  strides  in  Holland,  and  Dutch  horticulturists 
are  taking  all  possible  measures  to  master  its  culti¬ 
vation  in  the  hope  that  in  time  they  will  attain 
the  high  standard  of  excellence  which  obtains  in 
England.  The  great  success  of  the  first  show  held 
in  Amsterdam,  in  November,  1890,  has  given  an 
immense  impetus  to  the  movement,  and  the  second 
show  organised  by  the  Dutch  Horticultural  Society 
was  held  on  the  12th  inst.,  when  a  plebiscite  was 
taken  on  the  following  questions  — i.  The  ten  most 
elegant  and  distinct  varieties.  2.  The  six  largest 
varieties.  3.  The  six  most  compact  growing  and 
free-flowering  varieties.  4.  The  best  six  tall-grow¬ 
ing  varieties.  5.  The  six  best  Pompons.  6. 
The  four  best  Anemone-flowered  sorts.  7.  The 
best  white  variety  for  cutting.  8.  The  best  six 
yellow  varieties  for  cutting.  9.  The  ten  best 
coloured  varieties  for  cutting. 

The  result  is  to  be  announced  in  Sempervirens,  the 
Dutch  Horticultural  Journal,  so  ably  edited  by  Mr. 
H.  Witte,  of  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Leyden,  who  is 
the  most  popular  writer  on  flowers  Holland  has  ever 
possessed. — Haidcntair. 

+  ^ 

PLANTING  YOUNG 

VINES. 

Amateurs  are  often  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  cause 
of  their  recently  planted  Vines  making  a  halt  in  their 
growth  after  starting  with  apparently  a  good  promise. 
In  most  cases  the  young  Vines  are  planted  with  their 
roots  in  an  outside  border,  and  their  stems  taken  at 
once  inside  and  forced  into  growth,  with  the  result 
that  their  roots  are  in  a  damp  cold  soil,  while  their 
stems  are  receiving  the  temperature  of  a  forcing 
house.  Such  treatment  could  not  be  worse  if  they 
were  old-established  Vines.  The  young  canes  start 
into  a  premature  growth  which  they  are  not  able  to 
maintain,  because  there  is  nc  reciprocity  of  action 
going  on  between  the  leaves  and  the  roots.  And  the 
consequence  is  that  as  soon  as  the  young  canes  have 
used  up  the  reserve  storeof  sap  in  the  stems  and  roots 
gathered  from  the  previous  year's  growth,  there  is  a 
sudden  falling  off  in  growth,  and  a  struggle  for  life 
take  place. 

Early  in  March  is  a  good  time  to  plant  young  Vines, 
and  the  roots  and  stems  should  be  kept  as  near  as 
possible  in  the  same  temperature  ;  and  this  is  not  a 
difficult  matter  if  both  the  stems  and  roots  are  kept 
in  a  state  of  rest  by  the  plants  being  kept  cool,  and 
in  a  moderately  dry  condition  at  the  roots.  When 
planted  in  outside  borders,  the  stems  ought  not  to  be 
taken  at  once  into  the  house,  but  be  protected  out¬ 
side  until  the  eyes  are  pushing  out ;  they  may  then  be 
put  into  their  positions,  and  have  all  the  air  it  is 
possible  to  give  them  in  favourable  weather.  As  the 
border  becomes  warmer,  both  stems  and  roots  will 
be  making  equal  progress,  so  that  no  check  will  be 
given  as  they  advance  in  growth,  but,  as  the  leaves 
and  young  branches  develop  themselves  the  roots 
will  increase  in  proportion.  The  following  year, 
about  the  end  of  February,  2  ft.  of  hot  fermenting 
manure  should  be  laid  all  o/er  the  border,  and  the 
internal  air  of  the  house  kept  cool.  This  warming 
of  the  roots  will  throw  them  into  an  active  state,  so 
that  they  will  be  able  to  supply  an  abundance  of 
nourishment  by  the  time  the  young  leaves  begin  to 
develop,  and  as  each  gains  strength  there  will  be 
signs  of  increased  vigour. 

With  inside  borders  the  case  is  different,  as  the 
Vines  can  be  planted  at  any  time.  I  would  not, 
however,  advise  amateurs  to  have  their  borders 
entirely  inside  the  house  unless  very  early  Grapes 
are  required,  but  where  it  can  be  done,  to  have  them 
part  in  the  house  and  part  outside.  The  front  wall 
of  the  vinery  should  be  supported  on  pillars  or 
grebes,  so  that  the  roots  can  pass  inside  or  out  as 


they  like,  the  outside  border  being  protected  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  with  a  covering  of  fermenting 
manure,  as  recommended  above,  and  the  inside  bor¬ 
der  should  be  kept  moist,  or  the  unequal  root  action 
will  cause  the  Grapes  to  shank,  and  so  prove 
worthless. 

I  hope  I  have  been  able  to  make  it  sufficiently 
clear  that  the  cause  of  recently-planted  Vines  ceasing 
to  grow  after  starting  so  satisfactorily  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  result  of  the  stems  being  in  advance  of 
the  roots,  which  ought  to  be  kept  at  a  more  uniform 
temperature,  for  who  can  expect  young  Vines  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  thrice  when  there  is  a  difference  of  twenty 
or  more  degrees  of  heat  between  the  stems  and  their 
roots. — A .  W.,  Chetton. 


BULLACES. 

On  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Great  Show  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium,  on  the  10th,  nth,  and  12th  inst.,  there 
came  to  me  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  from 
Mr.  A.  J.  Harwood,  fruit  grower,  Colchester, 
a  basket  of  fruiting  sprays  of  the  Colchester 
Black  Bullace — branchlets  a  foot  or  so  in  length, 
laden  with  dense  clusters  of  large  round  shin- 
ing  black  fruit,  reminding  one  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Crittenden  Damson  fruits.  Examples  of 
this  Bullace  were  sent  to  the  Manchester  Fruit 
Show  last  month,  and  no  fruit  grower  who  saw  it 
recognised  in  it  a  variety  already  grown,  and  on 
account  of  its  distinct  appearances  fine  flavour,  and 
great  fruitfulness,  it  was  awarded  a  Certificate  of 
Merit.  The  fruit  sent  to  the  Royal  Aquarium 
seemed  to  me  to  be  even  finer  in  appearance  than 
that  shown  at  Manchester,  and  I  ventured  to  get 
together  a  scratch  Fruit  Committee  in  the  absence 
of  the  judges  of  the  show — a  committee  of  men  who 
knew  their  business,  and  the  Bullace  was  unani¬ 
mously  awarded  a  Certificate  of  Merit.  Its  lateness  is 
shown  from  the  fact  that  the  fruit  was  gathered 
from  the  trees  on  the  10th  inst.  So  that  not  only  is 
it  late  but  it  hangs  well,  and  to  be  subjected  to  the 
action  of  frost  is,  according  to  Dr.  Hogg,  a  means  of 
adding  tenderness  to  the  flesh  and  sweetness  to  the 
flavour.  I  took  home  with  me  the  fruit  which  had 
lain  at  the  Aquarium  for  two  days,  and  they  were 
excellent  in  tarts  as  well  as  preserved  ;  and  uncooked 
much  superior  in  flavour  to  a  Damson.  But 
perhaps  this  could  be  traced  to  being  influenced  by 
weather,  though  the  fruit  bore  no  appearance  of 
being  in  any  way  over-ripe. 

It  is  generally  regarded  that  there  are  three  types 
of  the  Plum,  viz.,  P.  spinosa,  the  Sloe  or  Black 
Thorn,  which  is  found  abundant  in  country  hedge¬ 
rows  ;  the  Bullace,  P.  insititia;  and  the  garden  Plum. 
P.  domestica  ;  but  probably  no  one  would  venture  to 
say  they  are  absolutely  distinct  species,  although 
they  rank  as  such.  The  late  Mr.  George  Bentham 
considered  the  Bullace  and  garden  Plum  to  be  simply 
varieties  of  the  Sloe  produced  by  long  cultivation, 
and  in  reference  to  this  statement  Mr.  Leo  Grindon 
adds:  “  If  so,  the  common  Sloe  will  have  been  the 
parent  of  everything  of  the  Plum  kind.  The  Sloe, 
however,  is  not  a  plant  that  seems  likely  ever  to  have 
invited  cultivation.  It  is  also  very  different  from  the 
others  in  its  root  habits.  The  probability  is  that  all  our 
modern  garden  Plums  began  with  the  insititia  and 
the  domestica,  and  this  either  independently  or  by 
connection.  The  garden  forms  have  in  every  case 
much  larger  leaves  and  stronger  shoots.” 

The  Damsons  are  classed  with  the  Plums,  but  the 
Farleigh  Prolific,  or  Kent  Crittenden,  appears  so  dis¬ 
tinct  from  some  others  that  I  am  disposed  to  regard 
it  as  an  oval  Bullace  rather  than  a  true  Damson. 
The  Bullace  is  a  term  supposed  to  have  been  given 
from  its  hard  round  fruit.  In  the  “  Grete  Herball  ”  it 
is  rendered  belays  ;  in  the  Spanish,  boldi,  bullets  ;  in 
the  Latin,  bullas,  bosses  or  bridles. 

Of  Bullaces  now  in  cultivation  there  are  three  or 
four ;  the  best  known  are  the  Black,  very  late,  of 
which  the  Colchester  Black  is  perhaps  a  superior 
variety  ;  Shepherds,  a  large,  greenish,  round  variety 
which  makes  excellent  tarts  in  autumn ;  and  the 
White  Bullace,  or  White  Damson,  which  is  a  pro¬ 
fuse  bearer,  and  is  perhaps  best  known  under  the 
latter  name. 

Damsons  and  Bullaces  can  be  planted  round 
plantations  of  standard  fruit  trees  for  shelter,  the 
Farleigh  Damson  especially  :  the  close  short  growths 
of  the  branches  make  it  very  useful  for  this  pur¬ 
pose, — R.  D, 
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THE  MAKING  OF 

FLOWERS. 

This  was  the  subject  of  an  address  given  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Manchester  Gardeners’  Mutual  Im¬ 
provement  Association,  by  Mr.  Hicks,  of  Owens  Col¬ 
lege.  In  introducing  the  lecturer  to  the  meeting  the 
President,  Mr.  Bruce  Findlay,  said  the  society  had 
to  deal  exclusively  with  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  so  far  as  things  tem¬ 
poral  were  concerned  they  had  to  deal  with  the  most 
important  subject  that  could  occupy  the  human  mind. 
Taking  the  utilitarian  view,  it  must  be  obvious  to  the 
most  superficial  observer  that  we  are  entirely  and 
absolutely  dependent  upon  the  vegetable  kingdom  for 
our  food  and  raiment.  Every  particle  of  food  of 
which  we  partook  came  from  the  soil,  and  every 
article  of  clothing  we  wore  came  from  the  same 
source.  The  fire  that  gave  us  warmth  was  depen¬ 
dent  upon  plant  life.  Many  present  could  remem¬ 
ber  the  cotton  famine,  and  would  remember  the 
misery  caused  by  the  non-supply  of  the  produce  of 
the  cotton  plant.  Looking  at  the 
other  side  of  life  from  whence  did  we 
get  the  highest  type  of  beauty  ? 

Flowers  were  the  most  beautiful  things 
in  the  world.  Let  people  imagine, 
if  they  could,  a  world  without  trees 
and  flowers.  Many  of  them  would 
not  like  to  live  in  such  a  world.  Artists 
and  poets  derived  their  inspiration 
from  the  trees  and  flowers  which 
were  distributed  over  the  earth  in  such 
rich  profusion . 

For  the  necessities,  conveniences, 
comforts,  and  elegances  of  life  we  are 
entirely  dependent  upon  our  vast 
system  called  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

That  being  so,  he  thought  he  was 
entitled  to  say  that  any  organization 
which  had  for  its  object  the  increase 
and  improvement  of  the  floral  pro¬ 
duction  of  our  country  is  deserving  of 
the  support  of  an  enlightened  public. 

Seeing  that  things  were  so,  it  had 
been  to  him  for  many  years  matter 
for  regret  and  surprise  that  our  public 
representatives  in  Parliament,  our 
local  rulers  in  Town  or  County 
Councils,  were  so  slow  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  importance  of  the  matters 
he  had  named,  and  which  he  defied 
anyone  to  deny.  If  a  sum  of  money 
should  happen  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  some  of  our  governing  bodies, 
he  would  venture  to  predict  that  if 
two  propositions  were  submitted  as 
to  the  distribution  of  the  money,  the 
one  to  buy  a  few  pictures,  the  other 
to  assist  an  association  for  the  spread¬ 
ing  abroad  among  the  people  a  love 
for  the  pure  joys  of  nature,  or  the 
spreading  abroad  a  knowledge  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  among  the  com¬ 
munity,  eight  out  of  ten  would  sup¬ 
port  the  picture  proposal.  That  was 
an  unaccountable  fact,  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  society  thought  they 
could  show  such  people  a  better  way 
of  spending  the  money. 

Mr.  Hicks  said,  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Findlay  that  a 
great  deal  might  be  done  to  educate  the  public  taste, 
and  train  the  observing  powers  of  the  people,  for  we 
had  now  greater  facilities  than  used  to  be  the  case 
for  growing,  showing,  and,  to  some  extent,  distributing 
the  beauties  which  nature  is  ever  ready  to  pour  into 
our  hands  if  we  are  only  careful  enough  to  give  her 
the  means,  and  show  an  interest  in  them.  He  had 
chosen  his  subject  that  night  because  he  thought 
something  wants  saying  about  flowers  in  these  days, 
and  because  the  subject,  treated  from  his  point  of 
view,  might  be  of  interest  to  men  who  were  person¬ 
ally  engaged  in  the  practical  work  of  growing  and 
developing  flowers  the  year  round,  and  from  year  to 
year.  The  first  question  he  had  to  ask  himself  in 
considering  the  subject  was  :  What  is  a  flower  ?  A 
flower,  he  thought,  would  be  well  described  as  an 
object  which  consists  of  a  series  of  organs  to  produce 
fertile  seed.  As  to  their  origin  flowers  are  simply 
modified  vegetated  shoots — which  was  shown  by  the 
doctrine  that  by  suitable  processes  horticulturists 
know  how  to  make  a  shrub,  tree,  or  plant  produce 


flowers,  where  it  would  not  otherwise  have  produc 
anything  but  the  ordinary  foliage  shoots.  By  pruning 
and  other  operations  the  plant  could  be  made  to  burst 
into  flower.  It  might  be  taken  as  a  general  rule  that 
impaired  nutrition  of  plants  produces  a  condition 
favourable  to  the  production  of  flowers. 

The  flowers  to-day  are  only  the  outcome  of  the 
flowers  of  ages  ago.  We  could  form  some  idea  of 
what  the  earliest  flowers  would  be  by  comparison 
with  the  flowers  that  exist  to-day.  The  earliest 
flowers  would  be  flowers  in  which  each  of  the  parts 
was  free  and  separate  one  from  another.  Probably 
the  earlier  flowers  would  be  yellow,  perhaps  the 
next  would  be  white,  then  all  the  shades  of  pinks 
and  reds,  and  then  all  the  shades  of  blue.  That  was 
an  ascending  scale  of  colour  which  probably  repre¬ 
sented  the  order  of  evolution  in  the  matter  of  flowers, 
so  wherever  there  was  a  yellow  flower  it  was  of  the 
lower  colour  than  a  rose  which  is  pink.  Mr.  Hicks 
proceeded  to  explain  in  a  lucid  and  interesting  way, 
assisted  by  diagrams,  the  way  in  which  cross¬ 
fertilization  of  flowers  is  effected.  Certain  insects 
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Cypripedium  insigne  Sander.e, 


he  said,  seemed  specially  adapted  by  nature  for 
bringing  about  the  cross-fertilization  of  certain 
flowers.  Yellow  flowers  were  usually  fertilized  by 
insects,  chiefly  by  small  beetles.  White  flowers 
were  said  to  be  chiefly  fertilized  by  small  flies,  but 
pinks  and  blues  were  flowers  which  were  only  fer¬ 
tilized  by  the  more  highly  specialized  insects,  and 
especially  bees.  The  more  highly  specialized  a 
flower  was  as  regarded  colour,  the  more  highly 
specialized  wonld  be  the  insect  which  cross-fertilized 
it. 

The  point  to  be  emphasized  was  that  all  the  flowers 
we  have  to-day  have  simply  risen  from  a  modification 
of  the  flowers  which  existed  ages  ago.  When  people 
thought  of  the  blues  and  the  pinks  and  the  whites 
which  have  come  from  the  yellows,  it  could  not  for 
a  moment  be  supposed  that  the  resources  of  horti¬ 
culturists  are  exhausted.  It  was  worth  enquiring 
whether,  by  more  careful  notice  of  various  modifi¬ 
cations,  and  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  plants 
and  flowers,  it  is  not  possible  to  get  something  a 
little  different  to  what  we  already  have  had, 


CYPRIPEDIUM  INSIGNE 

SANDERS. 

One  of  the  most  distinct  of  all  the  varieties  of  C. 
insigne  that  have  ever  appeared  was  that  shown  by 
Baron  Schroder  (gardener  Mr.  H.  Ballantine),  The 
Dell,  Egham,  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  the 
loth  inst.  The  brown  colour,  diffused  more  or  less 
over  all  parts  of  the  flower  both  in  the  type  and  its 
varieties  hitherto  in  cultivation,  has  almost  com¬ 
pletely  disappeared  in  C.  i.  Sanderaj,  and  all  that  we 
could  detect  of  it  was  a  few  minute  brown  spots  on 
each  side  of  the  midrib  of  the  lower  half  of  the  upper 
sepal.  The  basal  and  central  portion  of  the  latter 
was  of  a  soft  greenish-yellow,  while  all  the  upper 
portion  and  the  sides  were  pure  white.  The 
spathulate  petals  were  undulated  on  both  margins 
and  of  a  soft  greenish  yellow.  The  lip  was  clear, 
soft  lemon-yellow,  shining  and  like  the  upper  sepal, 
a  conspicuous  and  charming  feature  of  the  flower. 
The  staminode  was  of  a  deep  lemon-yellow  with  a 
raised  orange-coloured  knob  on  the  centre.  The  pale 
green  pubescent  scape  was  about  i  in. 
high,  and  the  strap-shaped  deep  shin¬ 
ing  green  leaves  were  6  in.  long.  The 
plant  is  evidently  of  vigorous  constitu¬ 
tion  as  the  piece,  when  received  at 
The  Dell  two  years  ago,  was  very 
small,  but  grew  away  vigorously  and 
bore  two  flowers  when  exhibited.  It 
turned  up  in  a  large  importation  made 
by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.  three 
years  ago,  and  is  a  decided  acquisi¬ 
tion.  A  First-class  Certificate  was 
awarded  it.  The  complete  oblitera¬ 
tion  of  the  veins  of  the  lip  is  a  striking 
peculiarity  of  the  variety,  and  the 
petals  are  nearlyin  the  same  condition. 
♦  

HYDRANGEAS 

AND 

HARDY  FUCHSIAS. 

At  p.  52  of  your  issue  for  September 
26th  the  writer,  in  his  notes  on  the 
former  of  these  favourite  denizens  of 
the  garden,  refers  to  their  hardiness 
and  successful  cultivation  on  the  south 
and  west  coasts  of  England.  It  may 
not  be  generally  known,  however,  that 
in  the  milder  parts  of  Scotland,  more 
particularly  in  some  of  the  western 
isles,  they  in  many  instances  grow 
into  large  specimens,  and  flower 
freely.  In  the  Island  of  Islay  on  one 
occasion  in  December  I  counted 
about  fifty  perfectly  developed  trusses 
on  a  handsome  plant  growing  in  a 
cottage  garden,  and  in  a  letter  from  a 
well  known  Scotch  gardener  about  the 
same  time,  he  informed  me  that 
many  years  previously,  about  thirty 
miles  further  north  in  the  Island  of 
Mull,  they  attained  an  immense  size 
and  flowered  splendidly. 

In  these  islands  hardy  Fuchsias, 
of  which  F.  Riccartoni  is  the  most 
popular,  often  reach  gigantic  pro¬ 
portions,  one  instance  being  known  to 
me  of  a  large  farmer’s  garden  being 
enclosed  with  a  hedge  of  it,  8  ft.  in  height.  These 
Fuchsias,  being  so  easily  propagated  and  of  very 
free  growth,  when  once  rooted  are  especially  suit¬ 
able  to  those  whose  facilities  for  raising  many 
decorative  plants  are  limited.  Two  or  three  strong 
rooted  cuttings,  planted  in  good  soil  in  a  clump 
together,  quickly  form  specimens  in  shrubbery  bor¬ 
ders  or  other  positions,  which  are  no  mean  ornaments 
in  the  pleasure  grounds  of  either  castle  or  villa. 

When  v'ell  established  these  Fuchsias  require  no 
protection  from  frost  in  winter.  Several  strong 
clumps,  which  occupy  part  of  a  bed  near  the  mansion 
here,  have  stood  the  test  of  frequent  long  and  severe 
frosts  during  the  nine  years  I  have  had  charge  of 
them  without  injury.  We  remove  the  dead  w^ood 
from  them  in  the  spring,  and  they  afterwards  grow 
and  flower  well.  With  recently  made  plantations, 
however,  it  may  be  well  to  err  on  the  safe  side  by 
laying  a  few  inches  of  coal  ashes  over  the  roots,  or 
some  rough  stable  manure,  covering  the  latter 
neatly  with  fine  soil,  to  give  a  finished  appearance. — 
P.  AT,  Ayrshire, 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The  London  Nursery,  Maida  Vale. 

As  Chrysanthemums  for  exhibition  purposes  are  no 
object  here,  Mr.  P.  McArthur,  4,  Maida  Vale,  aims 
at  getting  flowers  of  moderate  size  and  plenty  of  them 
for  cut  blooms  and  decorative  purposes.  The  dwarf¬ 
ness  of  the  plants  is  therefore  a  desirability,  and  in 
inducing  this  cutting  back  is  resorted  to  with  more 
signal  success  every  year.  Several  of  the  newer 
kinds,  such  as  Louis  Bcehmer,  Stanstead  White  and 
Ada  Spaulding,  have  proved  quite  as  amenable  for 
this  purpose  as  the  old  ones,  being  only  from  18  ins. 
to  2  ft.  high.  Ada  Spaulding  is  particularly  dwarf, 
and  under  this  treatment  produces  pure  white 
slightly  incurved  florets,  of  peculiarly  chaste  appear¬ 
ance.  The  collection  is  arranged  in  a  span-roofed 
conservatory  close  to  the  main  thoroughfare,  and  is 
made  to  slope  gradually  from  the  door  at  either  end 
to  the  centre.  In  doing  so  some  of  the  plants  have 
to  be  raised  on  pots  to  give  them  the  necessary 
height.  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  about  4  ft.  high,  may 
be  reckoned  amongst  the  tallest.  Other  good  sorts 
that  have  proved  suitable  for  dwarfing  are  Mons. 
Astorg,  Soleil  Levant,  Avalanche,  Madame  de  Sevin, 
Dr.  Sharp  and  Holborn  Beauty.  The  latter  is  only 
2^  ft.  high,  whereas  it  was  7  ft.  last  year.  It  is’an 
incurved,  yellow  J apanese  sort .  Lady  T alfourd  under 
like  conditions  resembles  a  quilled  Aster,  and  Prince 
of  Wales  is  much  darker  in  colour.  Some  of  the 
blooms  of  Avalanche  measured  9  in.  in  diameter, 
which  is  large  enough  for  all  practical  purposes 
except  exhibition  perhaps.  There  are  some  new 
importations  from  Japan,  including  Mrs.  Spence, 
dark  maroon,  Christine  Gorton,  straw  yellow,  and 
Miss  Spence,  blush  pink  and  similar  in  type  to 
Lady  Selborne.  All  belong  to  the  Japanese  class.  The 
bronzy  orange  of  Mrs.  F.  Jameson,  and  the  bronzy 
red  of  Mrs.  H.  Payne  afford  rich  and  pleasing  bits 
of  colour.  Several  of  the  popular  market  kinds, 
including  Source  d'Or  and  a  semi-double  white,  as 
well  as  the  magenta  pink  Justine,  are  dwarf,  bushy, 
and  floriferous, 

- - 

THE  ORANGE  IN  JAPAN. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  the  Orange  found  in 
Japan,  of  which  the  most  profitable  are  the  Oonshin, 
Hira  Mikan,  Ivoji  Kinkan,  and  Natsu-Mikan.  In  the 
prefecture  of  Osaka  the  location  of  the  Orange  trees 
is  about  three  miles  distant  from  the  sea,  at  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  2,016  feet,  and  at  Oritagun,  in  the  province  of 
Kii,  they  are  located  from  half  a  mile  to  three  miles 
from  the  sea,  at  an  elevation  of  610  ft.  to  800  ft.  A 
southerly  exposure  is  the  best  for  the  tree,  and  the 
best  soil  a  sandy  loam,  with  gravel  about  3  ft.  from 
the  surface.  Hilly  and  undulating  land  is  preferable 
for  the  Oonshin  and  Hira  Mikan  varieties.  As  re¬ 
gards  the  former,  the  United  States  Consul  at  Hiogo 
and  Osaka  says  that,  in  every  respect,  this  is  the 
best  variety.  The  tree,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
the  bush,  grows  to  a  height  of  10  ft.  or  12  ft.,  and  covers 
a  space  of  22  ft.  or  23  ft.  in  diameter.  It  branches 
close  down  to  the  ground,  and,  not  being  pruned,  the 
weight  of  the  fruit  causes  the  branches  to  lie  on  the 
ground,  completely  covering  the  trunk.  T  hey  are 
extremely  prolific,  and  as  the  fruit  is  not  thinned  out 
when  small,  it  does  not  often  attain  a  size  of  over  3  in. 
or  3J  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  majority  are  not  over 
2J  in.  in  diameter.  Like  all  other  fruits,  they  are 
packed  by  the  Japanese  when  green  and  sour,  as 
early  as  the  1st  of  October,  and  are  gathered  and 
packed  by  December,  when  they  are  stored,  keeping 
so  well  as  to  be  foupd  in  the  market  as  late  as  the 
end  of  May. 

The  fruit  of  the  Oonshin  is  flattened  at  the  ends, 
the  rind  peels  oft  very  easily,  and  segments  part  as 
readily.  When  the  Orange  is  cut  horizontally,  the 
juice  is  so  abundant  that  it  runs  over  freely.  They 
are  practically  seedless.  Out  of  200  lately  tested, 
only  two  were  found  to  have  seeds.  Their  flavour  is 
very  pleasant,  sweet,  and  much  liked  by  foreigners 
in  Japan  and  China.  The  Hira-Mikan,  sometimes 
called  Kishin-Mikan,  or  Kino-Kuni-Mikan,  is  a 
smaller  fruit  than  the  Oonshin,  and,  though  it  has  a 
few  seeds,  it  enjoys  a  good,  reputation.  The  tree 
grows  to  a  height  of  30  ft.,  is  a  great  bearer,  and  is 
as  hardy  as  the  Oonshin.  The  Kinkan,  known  in 
China  as  the  Cumquot,  or  golden  Orange,  grows  to  the 
height  of  16  ft.,  and  is  very  prolific.  There  are  two 
kinds,  the  marumi,  or  round  fruit,  and  the  nagami, 
or  long  fruit.  It  contains  four  or  five  seeds,  and  is 
vgry  palatable,  eaten,  as  it  frequently  is,  with  the 


rind  on  ;  but  its  chief  use  is  as  a  preserve  in  syrup 
or  crystallised.  It  has  long  been  popular,  both  in 
China  and  Japan,  when  treated  in  this  way. 

The  Orange  tree  is  propagated  in  J  apan  by  graft¬ 
ing  on  the  stalk  the  Citrus  trifoliata,  or  native  wild 
Orange,  which  is  so  extremely  hardy  that  it  does  not 
appear  to  suffer  with  cold.  It  grows  to  the  height  of 
25  ft.  to  30  ft.  The  fruit  is  perfectly  round,  some¬ 
what  larger  than  a  billiard  ball,  and  full  of  seeds. 
The  stock  for  grafting  are  propagated  from  these 
seeds.  The  young  plants  are  replanted  each  spring, 
and,  after  two  years,  are  ready  for  grafting.  The 
leaf  is  trifoliate,  like  the  Clover.  The  tree  is  very 
thorny,  and  it  is  deciduous.  The  sap  falls  in  the 
winter,  and  does  not  rise  till  late  in  the  spring  ;  and 
it  is  to  this  that  the  extreme  hardiness  of  trees  grafted 
in  this  stock  may  be  attributed.  The  Japanese  do 
not  appear  to  give  the  same  attention  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  Orange  trees  as  cultivators  in  California  and 
Florida  do,  allowing  vegetables  and  Corn  to  grow 
between  the  trees,  which  are  planted  so  closely  to¬ 
gether  that  the  branches  often  interlock.  The  irriga¬ 
tion  which  takes  place  only  in  the  dry  seasons,  is 
effected  by  pails,  and  the  liquid  manure  is  distributed 
with  ladles.  There  are  no  regular  Orange  groves  as 
in  the  United  States,  but  irregular  patches,  and 
many  trees  are  planted  on  the  hill  sides  in  terraces, 
the  same  way  as  Rice  and  other  products.  No  atten¬ 
tion  is  paid  to  insects  beyond  burning  the  cocoons  of 
the  chrysalis  or  beetles. 

The  principal  nurseries  where  the  young  trees  are 
propagated  are  about  twelve  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
are  protected  in  winter  till  the  third  year  with  coarse 
straw  matting  roughly  tied  round,  the  idea  being  to 
preserve  the  young  growth,  and  not  because  injury  is 
feared  to  the  matured  branches.  As  the  Japanese 
see  no  beauty  in  an  upright  tree,  but  rather  prefer 
them  crooked  or  dwarfed,  the  young  trees  are  not 
staked  or  trained.  One  reason  for  preferring  the  low 
tree  is  that  they  can  pick  the  fruit  without  the  aid  of 
ladders,  and  another  reason  is  that  the  branches 
keep  the  ground  cool  and  more  moist  than  if  exposed 
to  the  sun.  Consul  Smithers  says  that  the  market 
price  of  the  Oonshin  in  Japan  is  from  two  to  five 
silver  yew  (the  silver  yen  is  equivalent  to  about  three 
shillings  and  ninepence)  per  thousand,  according  to 
size  and  quality,  and  large  shipments  are  made  to 
San  Francisco,  but  owing  to  their  being  packed  in 
light  boxes,  the  Oranges  often  arrive  in  bad  and 
damaged  conditition. — Society  of  Arts  Journal. 


THE  APIARY. 

Bees  and  Bee  Keeping  was  the  subject  of  a  lecture 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dangar  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Association,  on  the  4th  inst. 

Dr.  Dangar  alluded  in  the  first  place  to  the 
structure  of  the  bee.  He  said  this  may  be  consi¬ 
dered  under  three  divisions,  viz.,  the  head,  the  body, 
and  its  continuation.  As  to  the  head,  one  eye  is  on 
each  side,  and  contained  some  15,000  facets  or  lenses, 
so  that  if  a  bee’s  eye  be  mounted  in  Canada  balsam 
and  placed  in  a  proper  optical  position  in  a  micros¬ 
cope  it  will  show  a  large  number  of  pictures  of  a 
photograph  placed  at  the  focus  ;  but  besides  these 
eyes  there  are  three  others  on  the  top  of  the  head, 
each  with  one  lens,  so  that  the  bee  can  “  keep  an 
eye  ”  all  round  when  busy  gathering  pollen  or  honey. 
The  tongue  is  contractile,  and  may  be  compared  to 
a  long  bag  with  a  spring  inside,  capable  of  being 
extended  or  withdrawn  at  pleasure  ;  it  is,  moreover, 
hollow,  so  that  the  honey  when  sucked  from  the 
nectary  of  a  flower  is  drawn  through  the  tongue  into 
the  proper  receptacle.  The  body  proper  or  breast 
secretes  wax  on  its  under  side,  such  as  is  used  in  the 
building  of  the  comb.  There  are  eight  shields  or 
plates,  and  between  these  the  wax  oozes  out  from 
the  bee’s  body.  The  legs  are  six,  as  in  all  insects. 
The  tail  part  of  the  creature,  in  twelve  joints,  all  con¬ 
tractile,  has,  of  course,  a  sting.  That  of  the  queen 
is  curved,  and  practically  useless,  except  when  she 
fights  another  queen  ;  that  of  the  working  bee  is 
straight  and  barbed  and  double,  so  that  when  once 
inserted  in  hard  flesh  it  cannot  be  withdrawn ;  hence 
the  death  of  the  bee.  In  this  respect  it  difiers  from 
the  sting  of  a  wasp,  which  has  no  barb.  The  breath¬ 
ing  apparatus  is  situated  on  the  surface  of  the  body, 
spiral  tubes  entering  into  the  interior,  which  the  bee 
can  open  or  close  at  will.  The  wings  are  in  two 
pairs,  so  arranged  that  their  inner  edges  hook 
together  to  form  one  wing  ;  both  pairs  are  attached 


to  the  breast  portion  of  the  body  ;  the  hind  legs 
carry  the  pollen,  and  are  specially  constructed  for 
that  purpose,  being  not  straight  but  jagged. 

A  few  words  on  the  queen  bees,  or  non-workers. 
They  are  the  mothers  of  the  families  in  which  they 
live,  one  in  each  hive  ;  in  case  the  queen  dies  in  win¬ 
ter,  failing  her  replacement  the  hive  perishes.  But 
in  the  spring,  if  the  queen  be  old  (i.e.,  say,  over  three 
years),  it  is  better  to  remove  her  after  she  has  begun 
to  lay.  The  bees,  when  she  is  gone,  will  soon  raise 
a  queen  cell,  and  hatch  out  another  queen.  This 
operation  must  not  take  place  until  there  are  drones, 
or  male  bees,  about.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
advantage  of  adopting  this  process,  the  lecturer 
quoted  an  instance  last  summer  of  a  weak  stock  with 
an  old  queen;  she  was  removed  early  in  July,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  season  the  new  queen  had  laid  so 
well  that  the  hive  was  strong  and  in  a  good  winter¬ 
ing  state.  As  to  this  queen-raising,  the  bees  select 
a  particular  egg  which  suits  their  fancy ;  they 
destroy  the  egg  in  one  of  the  adjacent  compartments, 
cut  down  the  partition  between  the  two,  and  build 
up  a  large  queen  cell  around  the  royal  egg  ;  as  soon 
as  the  grub  is  hatched  they  feed  it  with  royal  jelly, — 
it  grows  very  fast,  and  in  14  or  15  days  a  queen  is 
hatched,  as  against  21  days  for  a  working  bee  and 
24  for  a  drone.  The  queen  does  not  come  to  her 
full  size,  or  if  she  be  a  Ligurian  to  her  full  colour, 
until  the  second  year.  If  deprived,  the  bees  will 
probably  raise  several  queen  cells  in  a  hive,  so  as  to 
be  quite  sure  of  hatching  out  from  one  ;  but  the  first 
out  waits  for  the  rest,  and  kills  them  off  as  they 
appear.  The  queen  does  no  menial  work,  and  the 
male  bee  or  drone  follows  suit  ;  but  at  the  end  of  the 
season  the  toilers  make  short  work  of  the  drones, 
who  in  the  autumn  may  be  seen  lying  dead  by  the 
score  outside  a  hive. 

If  it  be  desired  to  increase  a  stock  artificially,  pro¬ 
vided  that  it  be  in  a  bar-frame  hive,  it  can  be  done 
as  follows ; — Remove  the  bar  frame  on  which  the 
queen  bee  is  seen,  place  it  in  another  hive,  also-a 
second  bar  frame  if  it  can  be  spared.  Take  away 
these  two  frames  with  the  queen  to  a  long  distance. 
The  bees  remaining  will  at  once  raise  a  queen.  Of 
course  the  operator  must  be  sure  that  there  are  eggs 
and  brood  in  the  deprived  hive,  otherwise  no  queen 
can  be  raised  therein.  If  it  is  desired  to  introduce  a 
queen  to  a  queenless  hive  this  can  be  done  by  caging 
a  new  queen,  in  a  wire  cage,  within  the  hive.  In  a 
few  hours  every  bee  in  the  hive  will  know’  of  her 
majesty’s  arrival,  and  they  will  feed  her  through  the 
bars  of  the  cage.  When  it  is  seen  that  this  is  onward 
she  may  be  released,  and  will  be  accepted  right 
royally.  Sometimes  it  happens,  but  very  rarely,  if 
these  precautions  be  not  taken,  that  they  take  a 
dislike  to  the  stranger.  This  often  occurs  if  she  be 
introduced  suddenly.  They  will  then  encase  her, 
usually  at  the  bottom  of  the  hive,  and  sting  her  to 
death.  The  lecturer  then  exhibited  one  of  the  most 
approved  forms  of  bar  frame  hives,  and  dwelt  in  detail 
on  the  various  parts  and  appliances,  viz.,  the  mode 
of  arrangement  of  frame,  supering,  side  boxes, 
summer  and  winter  arrangements,  quilts,  dummies, 
and  packing  for  the  winter  season.  He  spoke  of  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  bees  in  towns,  and  in  certain 
mining  and  manufacturing  districts.  As  to  towns, 
they  do  not  find  enough  food  near  their  homes, 
flowers  are  scarce,  and  in  some  localities  the  atmos¬ 
phere  is  unsuitable.  The  late  Mr.  Ralph  Sanders 
could  rarely  keep  his  hives  strong  ;  the  bees  would 
be  off  to  the  vats  of  the  Heavitree  Brewery,  and  either 
perish  in  the  beer,  or  else  drink  so  much  and  became 
so  intoxicated  that  they  could  not  reach  home.  He 
had  often  told  the  lecturer  that  he  had  seen  his  bees 
returning  evidently  the  w’orse  for  strong  drink. 

In  localities  where  there  are  heaps  of  mundic,  or 
where  there  are  arsenic  works,  no  bees  will  thrive ; 
they  have  a  keen  sense  of  smell,  and  will  go  for  miles 
to  a  mundic  heap,  where  they  gather  the  arsenic 
which  is  sweet,  but  which  poisons  them  at  once.  In 
conclusion,  the  lecturer  dw’elt  upon  the  value  of 
spreading  the  knowledge  of  bee-keeping  amongst  the 
cottagers  as  a  means  of  income,  good  honey  in  pound 
sections  being  always  saleable.  The  one  great 
danger  to  the  apiary  is  foul  brood,  and  if  once  that 
gets  thoroughly  into  it  one  might  almost  as  well  burn 
it,  bees,  hives,  and  all,  forthwith  ;  foul  brood  can 
hardly  be  eradicated.  Some  years  since  there  was  a 
tainted  apiary  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Exeter,  bees 
from  other  apiaries  found  their  way  thither,  stole 
the  honey  from  the  weak  stocks,  carried  it  home 
with  the  germs  of  that  terrible  disease,  and  at  the 
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end  of  the  season  there  was  not  an  apiary  in  the 
whole  locality  which  was  not  more  or  less  in  a  pre¬ 
carious  state,  many  perishing  during  the  following 
winter.  As  to  produce,  the  lecturer  stated  that  he 
had  himself  known  one  hive  produce  more  than 
i  cwt.  of  honey  in  one  season — of  course  a  very 
favourable  one— still  leaving  enough  to  feed  the  bees 
until  the  following  year. 


Gardening  |1iscellany. 


THE  SOUVENIR  DE  MALM AISON  ROSE. 

I  have  been  much  surprised  to  read  the  remarks 
made  by  Mr.  James  Percival  in  your  issue  for 
November  7th,  respecting  the  Souvenir  de  Malmaison 
Rose  not  flowering  well  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Manchester.  My  experience  is  very  different.  We 
have  a  large  one  in  the  greenhouse,  which  has 
flowered  continuously  for  twelve  years.  It  is  planted 
out  in  the  back  border,  and  generally  blooms  all 
winter  as  well  as  summer  ;  it  is  a  great  success.  We 
likewise  have  a  Malmaison  flowering  in  the  Rose  bed 
in  the  open,  from  which  I  have  gathered  a  quantity 
of  blooms,  and  it  is  still  in  full  bud.  The  Rose  tree 
in  the  greenhouse  is  in  full  flower  now,  and  has  not 
been  out  of  bloom  for  above  eighteen  months. 
Didsbury  is  much  nearer  Manchester  than  Roch¬ 
dale. — C.  A/.,  The  Old  Parsonage,  Didsbury,  Manchester. 


SALVIA  SPLENDENS  1NGENEUR  CLAVEL- 
LAND. 

There  are  now  several  dwarf  varieties  of  S.  splen- 
dens,  in  cultivation,  and  that  under  notice  is  one  of 
them.  Those  who  know  the  old  plant,  with  stems 
about  3  ft.  high,  will  understand  the  nature  of  this 
variety  when  we  state  that  it  can  be  grown  in  the 
bush  form  only  12  in.  high.  Every  shoot  terminates 
in  a  dense  spike  of  flowers,  which,  like  the  bracts, 
are  of  a  bright  scarlet,  and  last  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time  before  dropping.  Contrasted  with 
the  above,  a  very  peculiar  effect  is  produced  by  a 
number  of  plants  of  S.  s.  Mons.  Issanchon.  The 
latter  has  white  flowers  and  the  bracts  of  the  same 
colour  but  variegated  with  scarlet.  The  effect  is 
greater  than  if  they  had  been  wholly  white.  Those 
who  prefer  it  may  grow  the  plants  separately  or  in 
mixture,  according  to  the  effects  desired.  Both  may 
be  seen  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  H.  Canned  &  Sons, 
at  Swanley. 

HEDYCHIUM  FLAVESCENS. 

Those  who  have  a  large  tank,  even  if  devoted  to  the 
culture  of  Water  Lilies,  would  find  room  for  a  plant 
or  two  of  Hedychium  flavescens  without  interfering 
with  the  Lilies  in  the  tank.  The  stems  attain  a 
height  of  6  ft.,  but  their  presence  serves  to  give  the 
house  a  furnished  appearance.  The  leaves  are  of  a 
light  green.  Five  out  of  the  six  segments  are  narrow 
and  pale  yellow,  as  the  name  indicates,  but  the  sixth 
is  large,  obversely  heart-shaped,  and  creamy-yellow 
with  a  darker  blotch  in  the  median  line  tbwards  the 
base.  The  plant  likes  a  large  supply  of  uFater  while 
making  its  growth,  and  indeed  till  the  leaves  com¬ 
mence  to  ripen.  These  conditions  it  finds  in  the 
moist  atmosphere  of  the  Lily  house,  and  by  standing 
the  pot  in  which  it  is  grown  upon  anothef  inverted 
in  the  tank  so  that  the  roots  may  just  dip 
into  the  water.  After  growth  is  completed  the 
water  in  the  tank  may  be  lowered,  or  if  that  is  not 
convenient  the  pot  may  be  raised  or  removed 
altogether,  so  that  the  supply  of  water  may  be 
controlled  till  the  stems  are  ready  to  cut  down. 


Hotbs. 


The  Conference  Pear. 

The  fruit  of  this  variety  is  above  the  middle  size,  and 
regularly  pyriform,  or  is  thick  in  the  upper  half,  and 
suddenly  tapers  to  a  slender,  elongated  neck.  The 
small  eye  is  open  and  set  in  a  very  shallow  basin. 
The  skin  is  somewhat  rough  or  scurfy,  and  com¬ 
pletely  covered  with  a  clear,  almost  uniform  russet, 
but  often  shows  greenish-yellow  blotches  or  splashes, 
particularly  in  the  lower  half.  The  flesh  is  white  or 
slightly  amber  around  the  small  central  core,  while 
just  becoming  fit  for  use;  but  in  a  few  days  when, 
kept  in  a  dry  and  warm  room,  the  whole  of  the  flesh 
assumes  a  distinct  amber  tint,  and  is  then  remarka¬ 


bly  juicy,  sweet,  very  finely  gritty,  or  imperceptibly 
so.  We  prefer  it  before  it  becomes  dead  ripe,  for 
then,  although  not  aromatic,  the  flesh  is  rich  and 
sugary,  and  crisp,  but  very  tender.  A  box  of  fruits 
sent  us  by  Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridge- 
worth,  the  raisers,  enables  us  to  describe  the  variety 
as  a  dessert  Pear,  fit  for  use  in  November  and  of  the 
first  quality.  It  is  somewhat  similar  to  Beurre  Bose, 
but  neater  in  form,  and  slightly  different  in  colour. 
When  exhibited  at  the  Apple  and  Pear  Conference, 
held  at  Chiswick  in  1888,  it  was  awarded  a  First- 
class  Certificate. 

Two  New  Apples. 

Atalanta. — The  fruit  of  this  new  variety  is  above  the 
medium  size,  globular,  or  ovate,  bluntly  five  angled, 
especially  towards  the  top,  with  a  closed  eye  in  a 
shallow,  irregularly  plaited  basin.  The  skin  is  clear 
yellow,  shining  and  thinly  dotted  all  over  with  small 
brown  specks.  This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the 
exposed  side  is  slightly  flushed  with  red  with  a  few 
streaks  and  spots  of  a  deeper  red.  The  flesh  is 
yellowish,  crisp,  very  tender  and  sweet,  with  a  slight 
but  pleasant  acidity.  It  may  be  classed  amongst  des¬ 
sert  Apples  and  is  now  in  perfection.  The  tree  is  of 
strong  healthy  constitution,  and  has  fruited  well  for 
the  last  three  years.  It  was  raised  from  Scarlet  Non¬ 
pareil,  and,  when  shown  two  years  ago,  the  flavour 
was  approved,  but  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  wished  to  know  more  about  its 
fruiting  qualities.  A  dish  of  fruits  was  exhibited  by 
the  raiser,  Mr.  C.  Ross,  gardener  to  Lt.-Col.  Eyre, 
Welford  Park,  Newbury,  '  at  the  meeting  on  the 
10th  inst,  and  a  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded 
the  variety. 

Chelmsford  Wonder. — The  fruits  of  this  variety 
are  large,  somewhat  conical,  obtusely  five  angled, 
especially  at  the  top,  and  the  closed  eye  is  set  in  a 
deep  plaited  basin.  Like  the  last  named  it  is  very 
fragrant,  yellow,  and  suffused  with  red  and  streaked 
with  crimson  on  the  exposed  side.  The  flesh  is 
yellow,  crisp,  and  tender,  with  a  pleasant  flavour  and 
delicate  aroma.  It  is  a  culinary  variety  and  is  in 
use  from  early  winter  till  spring.  The  original  tree 
was  raised  by  a  cottager  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Chelmsford,  about  20  twenty  years  ago,  and  the 
variety  is  reputed  to  bear  regularly  and  freely  every 
year.  Fruits  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Saltmarsh 
and  Son,  Chelmsford  (who  sent  out  that  fine  variety 
the  Queen),  and  were  accorded  a  First-class  Certifi¬ 
cate. 

-H- - - 

CHRYSANTHEMUM 

SHOWS. 

The  Birmingham  Show— the  thirty-third  which 
has  been  carried  out  by  the  local  society — was  held 
on  the  nth  and  12th  inst.,  and  as  usual  was  an  un¬ 
qualified  success,  the  display  being  even  finer  than 
usual,  while  the  attendance  of  visitors  was  very 
large.  The  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Latham  is  the 
chairman,  and  Mr.  J.  Hughes  the  indefatigable  sec¬ 
retary,  work  hard  to  ensure  the  success  of  the 
exhibition,  and  they  certainly  do  not  lack  encourage¬ 
ment  from  the  Birmingham  public.  The  principal 
competition,  which  was  for  forty-eight  blooms — • 
twenty-four  Japanese  and  twenty-four  incurved — 
brought  out  no  less  than  sixteen  competitors,  a 
grand  display  in  itself,  and  again  proved  the  wisdom 
of  giving  good  prizes.  The  first  prize  of  £20  was 
well  won  by  Mr.  J.  Parker,  gardener  to  J.  Corbet, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Impney  Hall,  Droitwich,  who  was  also 
successful  in  securing  the  premier  awards,  with 
twenty-four  incurved  and  eighteen  incurved,  his 
nearest  competitor  being  the  gardener  to  W,  H. 
Watts,  Esq.,  Liverpool,  who  was  second  in  the  two 
largest  classes  and  first  for  twelve  anemone-flowered. 
In  the  classes  for  twenty-four  and  twelve  Japanese 
incurved,  the  first  prize  went  to  the  gardener  to  Sir 
Thomas  Martineau. 

Specimen  plants  we  have  seen  better,  but;  the 
groups  not  exceeding  eighty  square  feet,  of  which 
there  were  five,  were  magnificent,  especially 
that  from  Mrs.  Marigold,  which  secured  the 
highest  award.  The  smaller  groups  were  also  excel¬ 
lent,  and  here  Sir  Thomas  Martineau’s  gardener 
again  came  to  the  front.  After  the  Chrysanthemums 
the  Chinese  Primulas  claimed  the  greatest  share  of 
attention.  Birmingham  has  always  been  noted  for 
the  high  cultivation  of  these  plants,  but  this  year 
the  exhibitors  eclipsed  all  previous  efforts,  and 
especially  the  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.,  who  besides 
giving  special  prizes  in  two  classes  open  to  amateurs 


and  gentlemen's  gardeners  only,  secured  the  four  first 
prizes  in  the  open  classes.  There  were  also  two 
good  collections  of  Orchids,  for  which  W.  Bown, 
Esq.,  was  first,  and  the  Right  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain 
second. 

The  fruit  classes  brought  out  some  excellent 
Grapes,  especially  Muscats,  and  a  grand  lot  of 
Apples ;  and  the  vegetable  department  proved  quite 
a  feature,  the  produce  staged  being  exceedingly  fine, 
The  local  Nurserymen— Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co., 
Messrs.  Hewitt  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Pope  &  Sons,  and 
Mr.  F.  Denning — all  contributed  most  largely  and 
well ;  and  Messrs.  R.  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester,  and 
Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  exhibited  meri¬ 
torious  collection  of  hardy  fruits. 

The  Sevenoaks  and  West  Kent  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Society  held  its  seventh  annual  exhibition  in 
the  Club  Hall,  Sevenoaks,  on  Nov.  10th  and  nth. 
The  show  was  one  of  the  best  ever  held  in  Sevenoaks, 
the  quality  of  the  exhibits  all  round  being  much  in 
advance  of  former  years,  except  the  specimen  or 
trained  plants.  Groups  of  Chrysanthemums  for 
effect  were  numerous  and  good.  In  a  close 
contest,  Mr.  E.  Hughes,  gardener  to  J.  Dixon,  Esq., 
Edenhurst,  secured  first  honours  with  a  well-arranged 
lot ;  second,  Mr.  S.  Cook,  gardener,  Rose  Bank, 
Sevenoaks;  third,  Mr.  W.  Searing;  fourth,  Mr.  J. 
Smith  ;  fifth,  Mr.  A.  Gibson,  whose  plants  were  the 
best  in  the  show,  but  the  arrangement  was  bad  or 
he  must  have  been  first.  The  National  Society’s 
Certificate  was  awarded  to  this  exhibit  for  superior 
culture.  There  was  a  grand  lot  of  miscellaneous 
groups  arranged  for  effect,  in  which  Mr.  A.  Hoadley, 
gardener  to  F.  L.  Bevan,  Esq.,  Kippington,  led 
with  a  very  telling  group  of  Palms,  Ferns,  Tuberoses, 
with  a  few  Chrysanthemums  ;  second,  Mr.  Searing  ; 
third,  Mr.  Heath  ;  fourth,  Mr.  J.  Smith.  In  the 
open  class  for  twenty-four  cut  blooms,  twelve  Japa¬ 
nese  and  twelve  incurved,  Mr.  W.  Searing,  gardener 
to  R.  Monckton,  Esq.,  Oak  Lodge,  was  easily  first ; 
his  incurves  being  really  fine  ;  second,  Mr.  S.  Cooke; 
third,  Mr.  J.  Smith.  For  twelve  incurved,  Mr, 
Searing  again  led  ;  second,  Mr.  E.  Hughes;  third, 
Mr.  S.  Cooke.  For  twelve  Japanese,  Mr.  Searing 
was  first,  Mr.  Gibson  a  good  second,  Mr.  Hughes 
third.  For  twelve  Japanese  not  less  than  eight 
varieties,  Mr.  A.  Floadley  was  first  with  a  grand 
box  of  fresh  blooms.  Fruit  was  not  largely  shown, 
but  vegetables  were  plentiful  and  good.  The  only 
drawback  was  the  wretched  weather,  which  made  a 
great  difference  in  the  takings  at  the  door,  but 
fortunately  the  society  does  not  solely  depend  upon 
this  source  of  revenue. 

The  fifth  exhibition  of  the  Eccles,  Patricroft, 
Pendleton  &  District  Chrysanthemum  Society 
was  held  on  the  13th  and  14th  inst.,  and  showed  a 
solid  improvement  on  previous  efforts,  thanks  to  its 
efficient  Committee,  which  has  Mr.  Larmuth  as 
chairman,  and  Mr.  H.  Huber  as  secretary.  The 
plant  classes  were  very  satisfactorily  filled,  notably 
those  for  the  now  popular  groups,  the  first  prizes  for 
which  went  to  Mr.  Belshaw,  gardener  to  G.  H. 
Leigh,  Esq.,  Swinton,  and  Mr.  Elkin,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Thomas  Agnew,  Eccles.  The  cut  bloom 
classes  were  also,  well-filled,  and  a  grand  lot  of 
blooms  in  particular  were  staged  in  the  class  for 
twenty -four,  the  prizes  for  which  went  to  Mr.  J  .Walker, 
Stockport  Mr.  J.  Kirkman,  Leyfand,  and  Mr. 
Hathaway,  Lathom  House,  Ormskirk,  who,  with  Mr. 
H.  Huber,  were  also  successful  in  several  other 
classes.  The  bouquets  and  button-hole  flowers  were 
very  good,  as  also  were  the  table  plants  with  which 
Mr.  Huber  secured  first  honours.  The  several  classes 
open  to  amateurs  in  the  district  not  employing  gar¬ 
deners  were  also  exceedingly  ;well  contested.  The 
leading  Manchester  nurserymen  and  seedsmen  also 
contributed  largely. 

The  Leicester  Show,  held  on  the  13th  and  14th 
inst.,  was  a  decided  success  from  an  exhibition  point 
of  view,  and  included  among  the  competitors  some 
of  the  best  growers  of  the  kingdom,  and,  so  far  as 
the  "  open  ”  blooms  are  concerned,  such  names  as 
Mr.  A.  Coombes,  Mr.  P.  Blair,  Mr.  R.  Adams,  Rev. 
J.  Bird,  etc.,  will  answer  for  the  quality,  and  the 
entries  amounting  to  ninety-five  dozen  blooms  should 
be  for  quantity.  This  year  the  open  class  has  been 
altered  ;  instead  of  forty-eight  blooms — twenty-four 
incurved  and  twenty-four  Japanese — the  prize  has 
been  divided,  and  in  class  one  for  twenty-four 
incurves  in  eighteen  varities  no  less  than  nine 
entries  were  received,  the  first  prize  falling 
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“  THE 

TtILWN 


NONSUCH ” 
WEBBER. 


“THE  NONSUCH”  is  of  novel  construction,  the 
fulcrum  being  pivoted  to  the  fork  instead  of  fixed 
so  that  the  teeth  are  naturally  pressed  forward 
against  the  root  and  hold  it.  A  child  can  do 
as  much  work  without  fatigue  as  a  man  can  do  with 
any  other  fork. 

Plaice  IS  esLcSiij 

Of  Ironmongers,  Seedsmen,  &c. ;  or  post  free  of 
J.  STERRY  &  SONS,  2,  Marshalse'a  Road,  London,  S.E. 

Wholesale  Agents  :  OSMAN  &  CO.,  132,  Commercial  St.,  E. 

WILLESDEN 

ROT-PROOF  CANVAS, 

As  recommended  in  Field,  Gardening  World,  &c.,  for 
PROTECTING  Fruit  Trees  from  Winter  Moths,  &c. 

'•It  is  not  expensive,  as  the  price  is  Is.  6d.  per  yard.  33  ins. 
wide  " — Gardening  World,  Oct.  n,  p.  93. 

Sole  Manufacturers: 

WILLESDEN  PAPER  AND  CANVAS  WORKS, 

WILLESDEN  JUNCTION,  N.W. 

London — 72,  WATLING  STREET,  E.C. 

Liverpool — 43,  SOUTH  JOHN  STREET. 


ricultuml  ilcoitomisf. 


An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  of  52  pages  and  cover. 
Exponent  of  scientific  and  high-farming ;  advocate  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  agriculture,  in  the  supply  of  iarm  requisites  and  the  sale 
ot  produce  ;  organ  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Associ¬ 
ation,  the  pioneer  society  tor  mutual  supply  of  pure  oilcakes, 
complete  manures,  reliable  seeds  and  implements  on  wholesale 
terms.  Specimen  copy  free.  Subscription  per  annum,  5 s., 
inclusive  of  postage.  Single  Copies  6 d.  each,  through  all 
Newsagents. — 3,  Agar  Street,  Strand,  London.  W.C. 


Zinc  Chrysanthemum  Cups 

FOR  EXHIBITING  CUT  BLOOMS. 


s.  d. 

2-INCH,  suitable  for  incurved  .  per  doz.  3  6 

2|  ,,  „  ,,  large  incurved  and  small 

Japanese .  per  doz.  4  0 

3  „  „  „  large  Japanese  ...  „  4  6 

ZINC  WATER  TUBES  .  „  2  3 

FLOWER  BOTTLES  for  large  specimens  „  6  6 

IVORY  TWEEZERS  for  dressing  blooms  ...  each  2  6 
BRASS  „  „  •••  1  9 

PAINTED  STANDS,  fitted  with  6  cups  and  tubes  ,,  6  0 

„  „  12  „  „  „  9  6 

BOXES  to  carry  12  blooms,  fitted  with  lock  „  16  0 

„  „  24  „  „  „5  19  6 


OSMAN  &  Co,,  132,  Commercial  St.,  London,  E. 

H.  ENGLISH’S 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HARDY  CLIMBERS,  strong  plants:  2 

Jasmines,  i  Clematis,  2  Honeysuckles,  2  Cotoneasters, 
1  Virginian  Creeper,  the  8  for  2s.  6d. ;  any  4  is.  6d.,  free. — H. 
ENGLISH,  Nurserymen,  Clevedon. 


Hydrangea  dr.  hogg. — This  is 

the  best.  Strong  plants  for  outside  or  greenhouse  cul¬ 
ture,  3  for  is.  6d.,  4s.  per  doz. ;  6  perennial  Sunflowers,  2s.  ;  6 
scarlet  Geums,  is.  gd.,  carriage  paid  —  H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. 


I  O  LARGE  LAURELS,  bushy,  3  ft. 

X  .^high,  4s. ;  12  flowering  shrubs,  3  to  4  ft.  high,  5s.;  6 
Laburnums,  5  ft.  high,  2s.  6d. ;  12  Poplars,  5  to  6  ft.  high,  2s.  6d  ; 
6  Mountain  Ash,  5  ft.  high,  2S.  gd. ;  12  Virginian  Creepers,  Jas¬ 
mines,  and  Honeysuckles,  3  to  5  ft.  high,  3s.  6d.  ;  6  for  2s. — H. 
ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 


FOR  A  SUCCESSION  of  white  bloom 

through  the  winter  months  plant  now  Roman  white  Hya¬ 
cinths,  2s.  a  dozen  ;  50  for  7s. ;  Paper-white  Narcissus,  is.  6d. 
dozen  :  50  for  4s.  6d.  Pheasant-eye  Narcissus,  is.  3d.  dozen; 
50  for  4s.,  carriage  paid. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries, 
Clevedon. 


VINES,  strong  canes,  9  to  10  ft.  long,  in 

large  pots,  3s.  each;  Black  Hamburgh,  Madresfield 
Court,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  &c.,  3s.  each,  3  for  8s.,  6  for  15s. — 
H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 


CPECIAL  OFFER  OF  ROSES.— My 

<3  selection,  best  named  kinds.  Roses  on  own  roots,  50  for 
15s.,  100  for  25s. ;  dwarf  or  bush  Roses,  i§  to  2^  It.  high,  50  for 
21s.,  100  for  38s  .  carriage  paid. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nur¬ 
series.  Clevedon. 


CWEET- SCENTED  HONEY- 

SUCKLES. — Strong  plants,  early  and  late  Dutch,  ever¬ 
green,  Gouldi,  and  Scarlet  Trumpet;  the  5  for  2s.,  free. — H. 
ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries. 

CTANDARD  ROSES,  straight  stems, 

fine  heads,  60  varieties — Abel  Carriere,  Duke  of 
Edinbro’,  Marechal  Niel,  Mad.  Plantier,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  A. 
K.  Williams,  La  France,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  &c.,  &c.  6  for 
8s. ;  14s.  per  doz.,  my  selection,  carriage  paid.  Catalogue 
gratis. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  and  Clapton  Nurseries, 
Clevedon. 

In  ordering  from  these  Advertisements  please 
name  Paper, 


THE  MARVELLOUS  "  VICTORIA  ”  ORGANETTE. 

A  VERY  SPECIAL  OFFER 

To  you  from,  the  Largest  Organette  Works  m  the  World, 

1  £2  OKGAMTfi  t’OR  Cffl  £1. 

Size.  14}  in. 
long,  12  wide, 


6}  high, 
weighs 
6ibs. 


Money  returned 
find  carriage  raid 


to  anyone 
dissalisEul. 


TVc  are  the  Sole  Makers  for  this  Wcrccrful  and  First-class 
Organette.  It  >s  ;i  Reed  Instrument  :UU  constructed  on 
the  same  principles  as  an.  Or  "an  wuli  i  e  o-.vs  and  full-sized  reeds. 
The  music  consists  of  good-  strong,  perforated  Sheets,  which  are 
put  into  the Organcttcy  furnishing  either  Finished  Solo  Per¬ 
formance  a  Rich  Accompaniment  to  the  Voice-  or  Valuable 
Orchestral  Effects.  Tin  y  a:<*  maw.  Is  of  Musical  Invention,  and 
combine  in  themselves  all  the  principles  upon  which  Automatic 
Organs,  Orpam-tles,  &c.,  are  now  hong  made,  requiring  no  skill 
in  the  pci  former.  Any  child  old  enough  30  use  its  hands  inlcliL 
gently  can  play,  and  the  Range  of  Music  i3  Absolutely  un. 
limited.  Wewislitointroduue  one  of  these  Org  .netUs into  every 
Town  and  Village  in  Great  Brkain.  and  in  order  to  do  sc 
quickly,  have  decided  to  sell  a  Limited  Number  to  the  readers 
of  this  paper  at  only  Tl  each,  hut  your  order  must  he  received 
before  date  given  in  the  coupon  below. 

We  only  make  this  unprecedented  offer  to  introduce  this  First- 
Class  Organette  throughout  the  Kingdom,  well  knowing 
after  one  is  received  in  a  neighbourhood,  we  arc  sure  to  sell  a 
great  number  at  our  Regular  Price. 

We  are  the  Sole  Makers  of  the  Victoria  Organette-  and  you 
must  order  direct  from  us.  Reme nicer,  the  Victoria Organ- 
ettes  are  large  and  Powerful  Instruments,  built  in  the  most 
durable  sfvle  (in  our  own  works,  by  English  workmen),  highly 
polished,  and  decorated  in  gold,  the  reeds  being  so  powerful  that 
they  produce  sufficient  volume  of  Music  for  the  Chapel.  Parlour, 
Lodge,  Ball-room,  or  Picnic  party.  There  is  nothing  about  them 
to  get  out  of  order  :  in  fact,  they  produce  a  richer  and  sweeter 
sound  after  having  been  used  a  few  years.  For  Home  Enter¬ 
tainments  they  tire  Unsurpassed. 

The  illustration  will  give  you  but  a  faint  idea  of  Size  and 
Finish  of  this  beautiful  Instrument.  We  will  return  the 
money-  aiid  pay  carriage,  to  anyone  who  as  not  perfectly 
satisfied  after  “receiving  it.  It  sings  its  own  Fraises.  V'ilh 
each  Organette  we  send  a  sole  tion  of  Musi  ■  FrcCi  and  pack  all 
in  a  strong  box.  Rend  money  by  T.O..  P.O.O..  lLugi  .tcred  Letter, 
Or  Cheque!  payable  to  J.  DitarEH.  Blackburn. 

Thousands  of  Testimonials  Received. 

For  2s.  extra  we  will  sen  1  it.  C  arriage  Paid,  to  any 
part  of  the  Unite'.  Kingdom. 


COUPON  1,116. 

REGULAR  TRICE,  £2 
REDUCED  PRICE.  £1 
GOOD  UNTIL  DEC.  25,  1891. 

S inn ed,  .1 ,  I >  /,’  I  I’li  It. 


Any  reader  of  thi~ 
Paper  who  forward 
this  Coupon  before 
the  date  named  can 
receive  ONE  Orpan- 
ette  at  reduced 
of  £1 


J.  DRAPER,  organette  works.  BIAGKBURN. 

»  Largest  Organette  Works  in  the  World. 

Arnn  RUfl!  i  EMPE  We  will  give  £500  to  anyone  who 
ahJJjJU  UnreLLES's 53  5.  can  prove  that  we  ever  solicited  a 
testimonial,  or  that  any  in  our  catalogues  are  not  genuine 
During  October.  November,  and  December.  1590,  we  received 
over  Five  Hundred  Testimonials.  Surely  this  speaks  for  itself 


ARE  universally  admitted  to  be  worth  a 

Guinea  a  Box  for  Bilious  and  Nervous  Disorders,  such 
as  Wind  and  Pain  in  the  Stomach,  Sick  Headache,  Giddiness, 
Fulness  and  Swelling  after  Meals,  Dizziness  and  Drowsiness, 
Cold  Chills,  Flushings  of  Heat,  Loss  of  Appetite,  Shortness  of 
Breath,  Costiveness,  Scurvy  and  Blotches  on  the  Skin,  Dis¬ 
turbed  Sleep,  Frightful  Dreams,  and  all  Nervous  and  Trembling 
Sensations.  & c.  The  first  dose  will  give  relief  in  twenty 
minutes.  Every  sufferer  is  earnestly  invited  to  try  one  Box  of 
these  Pills,  and  they  will  be  acknowledged  to  be 

WORTH  A  GUINEA  A  BOX. 

For  females  of  all  ages  these  Pills  are  invaluable,  as  a  few 
doses  of  them  carry  off  all  humours,  and  bring  about  all  that  is 
required.  No  female  should  be  without  them.  There  is  no 
medicine  to  be  found  equal  to  Beecham's  Pills  for  removing 
any  obstruction  or  irregularity  of  the  system.  If  taken  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  directions  given  with  each  box,  they  will  soon  restore 
females  of  all  ages  to  sound  and  robust  health.  This  has  been 
proved  by  thousands  who  have  tried  them,  and  found  the 
benefits  which  are  ensured  by  their  use. 

For  a  Weak  Stomach,  Impaired  Digestion,  and  all  Disorders 
of  the  Liver,  they  act  like  magic,  and  a  few  doses  will  be  found 
to  work  wonders  on  the  most  important  organs  in  the  human 
machine.  They  strengthen  the  whole  muscular  system,  restore 
the  long  lost  complexion,  bring  back  the  keen  edge  of  appetite, 
and  arouse  into  action  with  the  rosebud  of  health  the  whole 
physical  energy  of  the  human  frame.  These  are  Facts  testified 
continually  by  members  of  all  classes  of  society,  and  one  of  the 
bestlguarantees  to  the  Nervous  and|Debilitated  is,  BEECHAM’S 
PILLS  have  the  Largest  Sale  of  any  Patent  Medicine  in  the  world 

BEECHAMS  MAGIC  COUGH  PILLS. 

As  a  remedy  for  Coughs  in  general,  Asthma,  Bronchial 
Affections,  Hoarseness,  Shortness  of  Breath,  Tightness  and 
Oppression  ot  the  Chest,  Wheezing,  &c.,  these  Pills  stand 
unrivalled.  They  are  the  best  ever  offered  to  the  public,  and 
will  speedily  remove  that  sense  of  oppression  and  difficulty  ot 
breathing  which  nightly  deprive  the  patient  of  rest.  Let  any 
person  give  BEECHAM’S  COUGH  PILLS  a  trial  and  the 
most  violent  Cough  will  in  a  short  time  be  removed. 

Prepared  only,  and  Sold  Wholesale  and  Retail,  by  the 
Proprietor,  Thomas  Beecham,  St.  Helens,  Lancashire,  in  Boxes 
9^d.,  is.  i£d.  and  2s.  9d.  each. 

S=  Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Patent  Medicine  Dealers  every¬ 
where. 

N.B. — Full  directions  are  given  with  each  box. 


GREENHOUSES. 


These  Greenhouses  are 
made  especially  for  Ama¬ 
teurs  at  a  cheap  rate,  so  that 
everybody  can  have  one  that 
any  handyman  or  gardener 
can  put  together  in  a  few 
hours,  as  the  framework  is 
made  so  complete.  All  the 
framework  is  of  good,  sound, 
well-seasoned  red  deaL  The 
botton  part  filled  in  with 
good,  sound  match  boards,  tongued,  grooved,  and  beaded,  and 
well  seasoned.  Ventilation  given  according  to  size  of  each 
House.  The  glass  is  good  16-oz.  English,  cut  and  packed  ino 
charge  for  packing  cases).  The  House  is  painted  one  coat  of 
good  oil  colour,  lock  for  door,  all  necessary  iron-work  for 
ventilation,  stages  on  each  side  for  plants.  All  parts  carefully 
marked,  securely  packed  and  put  on  rail,  or  delivered,  erected 
and  glazed  complete,  within  20  miles  of  London  Bridge,  at  the 
following  respective  Prices  : — 

(Proportionable  Prices  for  other  size,  and  for  Delivered. 

erecting  in  any  part  of  the  country.)  &  Erected 


Long 

Wide' 

High 

On  Rail. 

Compute. 

7  ft- 

5  ft. 

7  ft. 

4  ft.  to 

eaves 

£  2  16 

0 

U 

5 

0 

8  ft. 

5  ft. 

7  ft. 

4  ft.  to 

eaves 

3 

IO 

0 

5 

0 

0 

9  ft. 

6  ft. 

7  ft-  3 

4  ft.  to 

eaves 

4 

0 

0 

5 

10 

0 

10  ft. 

7  ft. 

7  ft.  6 

4  ft.  6  to 

eaves 

5 

0 

0 

6 

15 

0 

12  ft. 

8  ft. 

8  ft. 

5  ft.  to 

eaves 

6 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

15  ft. 

10  ft. 

8  ft.  6 

6  ft.  to 

eaves 

8 

IO 

0 

12 

0 

0 

20  ft. 

10  ft. 

9  ft- 

5  ft.  6  to 

eaves 

12 

0 

0 

36 

0 

◦ 

25  ft. 

10  ft. 

9  ft. 

5  ft.  6  to 

eaves 

17 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

50  ft. 

10  ft. 

9  ft. 

5  ft.  6  to 

eaves 

30 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

100  ft. 

10  ft. 

7ft. 

5  ft.  6  to 

eaves 

5° 

0 

0 

7o 

0 

0 

f-Span-roofs,  this  quality,  can  be  had  at  same  price. 
Estimates  given  for  any  size  on  application.  Deduct  10  per 
cent,  if  required  for  brickwork. 


STRONG  GARDEN  LIGHTS. 

Painted  and  glazed,  3  by  4  ft..,  6s.  6d. ;  6  by  4  ft.,  gs.  each. 

CUCUMBER  FRAMES. 


Complete  from 
18/- 

Sce  List  for  full 
particulars. 


SPAN-ROOF  FORCING  HOUSE. 

Built  for  brickwork  3  It.  high,  of  well-seasoned  red  deal :  roof 
ventilation  according  to  size;  all  21-oz.  glass.  Suitable  for 
Nurserymen,  Market  Gardeners,  and  all  those  who  require  a 
cheap,  strong  house  for  forcing  or  growing  Cucumbers,  Toma¬ 
toes,  Melons,  See.,  &c.  Delivered  to  any  station  in  England 
carriage  free.  20  ft.  by  9  ft.,  £g.  For  Illustrations  and  Prices 
of  other  sizes  see  Illustrated  Price  List,  free. 


COOPER'S  HYGIENIC  HEATER, 


Burning  Paraffin  or 
Gas  without  Smohe  or 
Smell. 


Complete  from 
20/- 

See  List. 


AMATEUR'S 

ASSISTANT 

HOT-WATER 

APPARATUS. 
From  21/- 
See  List,  Post  Free 


SASH-BARS. 

Free  on  rail  in  London,  packages  included. 

15-oz.,  100ft.  21-oz.,  100ft.  15-oz.,  200ft.  21-oz.,  200ft. 
4th.  9s.  6d.  13s.  od.  18s.  6d.  25s.  od. 

3rd.  ns.  od.  14s.  6d.  20s.  6d.  27s.  6d. 

The  following  is  a  List  of  sizes  always  in  stock : — 

10  by  S,  12  by  g,  12  by  io.  14  by  10,  13  by  11,  iS  by  11, 16  by  12, 
18  by  12,  20  by  12,  17  by  13,  20  by  13,  iS  by  14, 20  by  14,  22  by  14, 
20  by  15.  20  by  16,  24  by  16,  20  by  18,  24  by  iS. 

Glass  cut  to  any  size  required  :  15-oz.,  ild.  per  ft. ;  2i-oz.,  cid. 
per  ft.  Large  sizes  for  cutting  up,  15-oz.,  per  case,  3000  ft.,  26s.; 
21-oz.,  per  case,  200  ft.,  26s.  All  glass  is  cut  and  packed  in  own 
warehouses  and  put  on  rail  free  of  charge  ;  quality  of  glass  and 
Careful  packing  guaranteed.  Special  quotations  for  large  quan¬ 
tities.  Have  cash  estimates  lromme  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

Putty  prepared  especially  for  greenhouse  work,  7s.  6d.  per 
cwt.  Every  description  of  prepared  Horticultural  Timber ;  for 
prices  see  List,  post  free. 

WILLIAM  COOPER,  Glass  Importer,  751,  Old  Kent-road,  S.E. 

Send  for  COMPETE  ILLUSTRATED  LIST,  post  free,  con¬ 
taining  specifications  of  Greenhouses  irom  41s.  to  £220. 
Good,  sound,  well-seasoned  materials  only  used.  Estimates 
for  every  description  of  Horticutural  Buildings,  Plans,  &o., 
free.  All  ordeis  carefully  packed  and  put  on  rail. 

WILLIAM  COOPER. 

749b,  OLD  KENT  ROAD,  LONDON  S.E. 
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For  PLEASURE  and  PROFIT. 


Nothing  so  Profitable  and 
Easy  to  Grow. 

_____  B  74  ACRES  IN  STOCK. 

See  CATALOGUE  for  Simple  Instructions,  and  kinds  of  Tree 
to  suit  all  Soils. 


FRUIT 


ROSES 


Hundreds  of 

Thousands. 


BUSHES.  Packing  and  Carriage  Free  for 

8s.  per  dozen,  60s.  per  100.  Cash  with  Order. 

ROSES  in  Pots,  from  15s.  per  dozen. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  91  ACRES. 
4  ACRES  of  GLASS. 
CLEMATIS  (80,000),  from  15s.  per  dozen. 

N.B.— Single  Plants  are  sold  at  slightly  increased  prices. 

SEEDS  &  BULBS  |¥E0E"BdLFVML0WER’ 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST,  FREE. 

RICHARDSMITH&CO.,  WORCESTER. 

CARMATIOMS  4  PlCOm 

Our  new  varieties,  per  pair,  C.  H.  Herbert,  S.B., 
7/6'  R.  Thomson,  R.F.,  2/6  ;  Blushing  Bride,  self, 
5/-;  S.  S.  Thomson,  P.  &  P.B.,  3/6;  W.  Spinks, 
self,  2/-;  A.  W.  Jones,  Y.G.B.,  5/-;  Annie  Sophia, 
F.  2/-;  Mrs.  Herbert,  L.R.E.,  2/-;  ortheset  25/-. 


CATALOGUES  GRATIS  ON  APPLICATION. 

THOMSON  &  Co., 

THE  NURSERIES, 

SPARK  HILL,  BIRMINGHAM. 

New  Apple,  Chelmsford  Wonder. 

SALTMARSH  &  SON,  The  Nurseries, 

Chelmsford,  are  now  sending  out  this  splendid  NEW 
KITCHEN  APPLE,  which,  after  receiving  an  Award  of  Merit 
in  March  last,  has  had  an  additional  award  of  a  First-class 
Certificate  at  the  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  November  io. 

It  is  a  firm,  handsome  Apple,  of  large  size,  a  good  keeper, 
great  bearer,  and  of  superior  flavour  when  cooked.  It  was 
favoured  with  a  well-executed  illustration,  together  with  a 
faithful  description,  in  the  Gardeners'  Magazine  of  April  n, 
copies  of  which  may  be  had  on  application. 

Strong  Maiden  Trees  are  now  ready  at  5s.  each,  with  tne 
usual  discount  to  the  Trade. 


To  those  about  to  Plant. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue 

of  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES,  CONIFERS,  EVERGREEN 
and  FLOWERING  SHRUBS.  RHODODENDRONS, 
ORNAMENTAL  and  FOREST  TREES,  CLEMATIS  and 
other  CLIMBING  PLANTS,  in  large  variety,  sent  free  on 
application  to 

GEO.  JACKMAN  &  SON,  Wo«  Nursery, 

WOKING 


ESTABLISHED  1810. 


AREA  150  ACRES. 


i 


! 


THE 

VERY 

BEST 


BULBS 


AT 
LOWEST 
RATES. 


tmuinin»iin«mrniiiininiHri«n«iifniiriir»»i«rT»niniiiiiiriininrTrnHiiiiiiiiifniii«ii 

LARGE  &  VARIED  COLLECTIONS  OF 

I3YACXNTHS,  TULIPS, 
CROCUSES,  SNOWDROPS, 
MARCISSI,  LILLIES,  &c. 

All  thoroughly  ripened  and  In  excellent 
condition  for  planting. 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue,  No.  397. 

POST  FBBE  ON  APPLICATION. 

Dicksons  Growers  Chester 


Ms 


LAINGS’  LARGE  COLLECTIONS 


OF 


FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  VINES, 
SEAKALE,  FORGING  PLANTS,  &c. 

Are  exceptionally  fine  this  season. 
Inspection  invited.  Railway  Station,  Catford  Bridge. 
Catalogues  gratis  and  post  free. 

JOHN  LAING  &  SONS, 

Seed,  Plant,  Bulb,  Tree  Merchants,  &c., 

FOREST  HILL,  LONDON,  S.E. 


WILLIAMS’ 


STRONG  GLUMPS. 


Per  doz. 
5s.  to  9s 
12s.  to  15s 
30s.  to  42s 
5s.  to  9s 
9s 
12s 
9s.  to  12s 


Dielytra  spectabilis 
Lily  of  the  Valley 
Spiraea  astilboides 

„  japonica . 

aurea  recticulata 
,,  compacta  multiflora 
,,  palmata  .. 

SINGLE  CROWNS  LILY  OF  THE  YALLEY, 

In  splendid  condition,  per  100,  6s. 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS  8c  SON, 

Victoria  &  Paradise  Nurseries, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


TO  ANTHRACITE  CONSUMERS. 

Further  reduction  in  price  of  Best  Anthracite  is  improbable, 
whatever  inferior  quality  may  be  offered  at.  For  guidance  I 
beg  to  notify  that  my  Anthracite  can  be  guaranteed  to  do 
20  per  cent,  more  work  by  Durability,  Heat,  and  less  Ash 
than  cheaper  kinds,  and  this  means  quite  4/-  per  ton.  It  is 
also  weighed  by  Railway  Company. 

Bona  fide  References  and  Testimonials. 

WILLIAM  H.  ESSERY. 

Anthracite  Colliery  Office,  SWANSEA. 


TRADE  OFFER  OF  PALMS,  ETC. 


Kentia  Fost  and  Bal  in  Thumbs 
„  6o's 

;  *  „  48’s 

!>  32  5 

Cocus'  Wed.  ...  in  Thumbs 
60  s 


Seaforthia  E. 


w. 


6o’s 

48’s 


at  20s.  per  ioo. 
60s.  „ 

24s.  per  doz. 
48s.  ,, 

20 s.  per  100. 
55S.  » 

3^-  »» 

1 00s. 


ICETON  has  a  fine  Stock  of  Aspa¬ 

ragus,  P.  nanus,  in  Thumbs  and  6o’s,  Pandanus 


y  Y  0  lag uo|  -  - 

Veitchi,  Dracaena,  Lindenii,  Ficus  elastica. 

W.  ICETON,  PUTNEY, 


S.W. 


GARDEN. 

BULBS,  ROSES,  &c. 

FOR  whatever  is  wanted,  mentioned  or 

not  in  these  columns,  please  to  write  immediately  to 
H  CANNELL  &  SONS,  whose  Seed  and  Nursery  Stock 
is  Very  complete  and  extensive,  and  where  nearly  everything 
for  the  garden  is  grown  and  supplied  in  large  quantities  in  the 
finest  possible  condition,  at  the  lowest  prices,  consistent  with 
correctness  and  superior  character.  Never  has  there  been  such 
a  complete  Autumn  Catalogue  issued  of  everything  required  for 
the  garden  as  the  one  we  are  now  sending  post  free.  Neither 
has  there  ever  been  such  a  splendid  stock  of  best  varieties  of 
the  many  families  of  plants  necessary  to  keep  the  garden  in 
the  highest  state  of  perfection  as  we  are  now  soliciting  orders 
for.  Our  climate,  soil,  and  facilities  give  us  and  purchasers 
many  advantages,  and  we  ask  all  to  send  for  a  Catalogue. 

H.  CANNELL  &  SONS, 

SWANLEY,  KENT. 


JARMAN’S 

For 

BULBS, 

SEEDS, 

ROSES, 

FRUIT  TREES,  &c„ 
SHRUBS, 

CLIMBING  PLANTS,  &c. 

Everything  of  FIRST  QUALITY,  GENUINE, 
and  RELIABLE. 

Our  Autumn  Catalogue  has  been  posted  to  our  Customers— 
and  a  copy  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 


JARMAN  &  CO., 

Seedsmen  &  Nurserymen, 

CHARD,  SOMERSETSHIRE. 


CUTBUSH’S  MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel  (is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package),  or  6 d.  per 
cake ;  free  by  Parcel  Post,  is. 

None  genuine  unless  in  sealed  pack¬ 
ages,  and  printed  cultural  directions 
enclosed  with  our  signatures  attached. 

New  publication,  “  Mushrooms,  and 
How  to  Grow  Them,”  by  Luke  Ellis, 
should  be  read  by  everyone  interested 
in  the  growth  of  Mushrooms.  Price  6 d., 
free  by  post,  yd. 

WHS.  CUTBUSH  «&  SON, 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants. 

HIGHGATE  NURSERIES,  N.;  &  BARNET,  HERTS 


3 


CARTERS 

Special  Gash  Glearance  Sale  of 

CHEAP  HARDY  BULBS 

For  massing  in  large  quantities  in  Parks,  Promenades, 
Pleasure  Grounds,  Carriage  Drives,  Plantations,  Sec. 

AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

Carriage  and  Packing  Free  jor  Cash  with  Order. 


DOUBLE  DAFFODILS . 

SINGLE  DAFFODILS  . 

DOUBLE  WHITE  NARCISS . 

(Gardenia-like— very  sweet  scented.) 
PHEASANT’S  EYE  NARCISS 

MIXED  DAFFODILS  . 

(A  Grand  Mixture.) 

BLUEBELLS  . 

WINTER  ACONITES  . 

SNOWDROPS 


s.  d. 

price  50  0  per  1000 

6  „ 


12 

35 

13 

15 

12 

10 

21 


Buyers  from  this  List  must  please  give  the  price 
with  their  order. 

All  are  offered  so  long  as  unsold,  and  for  quantities  of  not 
less  than  500  bulbs. 

Suppliers  of  Bulbs  to  the  Royal  London  Parks, 

237  &  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  201. 


"  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.”— Bacon. 

NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  Nov.  30.— Bulb  Sales  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  and 
Stevens’  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  1—  National  Chrysanthemum  Society: 
Annual  Dinner  at  6.30  p.m.— Bulb  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morns’ 
Rooms. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  2.— Bulb  Sales,  &c.,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’ 
and  Stevens'  Rooms. 

Thursday,  Dec.  3.— Bulb  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’ 
Rooms. 

Friday,  Dec,  4.— Orchid  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’ 
Rooms. 

Saturday,  Dec.  5.— Bulb  Sales  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  and 
Stevens*  Rooms. 


f|if  wit^l(i!|!J  ifWli 

Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  28 th,  1891. 


Whe  Naming  of  Chrysanthemums  at 
^  Flower  Shows. — Probably  most  visi¬ 
tors  to  Chrysanthemum  Shows,  especially 
those  who  may  desire  to  obtain  the  names 
of  flowers  which  they  particularly  fancy 
and  would  like  to  grow,  think  that  some 
more  efficient  method  of  naming  than  now 
obtains  is  very  desirable.  The  matter  is 
also  not  less  important  to  those  who  have 
to  report  shows  and  find  the  naming  so 
imperfectly  done  as  to  render  decipher¬ 
ing  almost  impossible.  Chrysanthemum 
blooms  are  now— the  Japanese  especially— 
so  large  that  names  cannot  well  be  placed 
separately  close  to  the  flowers,  as,  if  so,  they 
could  not  be  seen. 

Some  exhibitors  do  their  best  by  follow¬ 
ing  the  plan  almost  univerally  adopted  by 
Dahlia  exhibitors— that  of  appending  the 
names  of  the  flowers  in  the  boxes  on  strips 
of  paper  gummed  to  the  front  of  the  boxes, 
or  placing  a  loose  slip  in  front,  which  often 
gets  torn  or  swept  away.  But,  howsoever 
placed,  too  often  the  names  are  either 
badly  written  or  are  still  difficult  to  see. 
Here  is  an  admirable  opportunity  for  some 
of  those  experts  in  providing  exhibition  re¬ 
quirements  to  devise  some  contrivance 
which  can  be  fixed  to  the  front  of  the 
boxes,  that  shall  not  only  stand  out  some 
two  or  three  inches,  firmly  and  securely, 
but  shall  have  enduring  slits  into  which 
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cards,  with  names  written  on  them,  can  be 
placed  as  desired.  What  is  so  badly 
needed  is  some  method  which  will  enable 
anyone  to  see  the  name  of  any  particular 
flower  at  a  glance.  That  facility  is  not 
now  in  any  case  afforded  so  completely  as 
is  desired,  especially  with  the  spreading 
Japanese  flowers. 

It  should  not  be  at  all  difficult  to  fix  to 
the  front  of  the  boxes  some  means  to  which 
these  label  holders  could  easily  be  attached. 
We  hope  next  season  to  find  that  some  one 
has  registered  or  patented  something  of  the 
nature  suggested,  and  will  submit  it  to 
public  approval.  Then  if  found  satisfactory 
we  may  in  time  hope  to  see  Committees  of 
Chrysanthemum  Shows  making  it  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  competition  that  all  boxes  of  flowers 
shall  be  so  labelled,  and  then  the  present 
difficulty  will  be  removed. 


inter  Blooming  Pelargoniums. — If 
tuberous  Begonias  have  somewhat 
ousted  zonal  Pelargoniums  from  the  high 
place  they  once  held  as  summer  blooming 
plants,  both  in  the  greenhouse  and  in  the 
flower  garden,  at  least  the  zonals  can  hold 
their  own  in  the  winter.  Occasionally  we 
see  plants  of  this  section  of  the  Pelargo¬ 
nium  family  very  finely  done  in  mid-winter, 
and  when  thus  found  in  full  bloom,  they 
are  indeed  beautiful  objects,  lending  glori¬ 
ous  colour  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  bloom 
is  usually  scarce  and  dull  in  hue.  When¬ 
ever  these  zonal  Pelargoniums  are  seen  in 
good  condition  at  the  November  Shows 
they  give  life  and  vivacity  such  as  cannot 
be  too  much  admired. 

We  have  all  found  out  that  because  of 
the  subdued  natural  light  which  the  winter 
months  afford,  the  colours  of  the  flowers 
found  on  the  numerous  varieties  of  both 
single  and  double  Pelargoniums  are  always 
rendered  more  vivid  or  richer,  especially 
the  pink  and  violet  shades.  Those  who 
grow  these  plants  specially  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  winter  cut  blooms  find  them 
invaluable,  the  doubles  especially,  because 
they  are  so  enduring.  And  yet  the  plants 
are  easily  -  grown,  needing  only  ordinary 
culture,  a  little  prior  Stopping,  so  that  the 
early  strength  of  the  plant  shall  not  be 
wasted  in  unseasonable  bloom  production, 
and  so  much  of  light  as  can  be  given  with 
moderate  warmth.  These  are,  however, 
conditions  which  are  easily  found  in  ordi¬ 
nary  gardens. 

At  Swanley,  -where  Mr.  Cannell  does  these 
plants  so  well,  long  low  span-roofed  houses, 
well  lighted  and  gently  heated,  present  in 
the  dead  of  winter  such  masses  of  brilliant 
colouring  as  to  rival  all  the  Begonia  can 
give  in  the  summer.  It  is  only  to  have  a 
house  specially  suitable  for  Gloxinias, 
Begonias,  &c.,  in  the  summer,  and  the  best 
possible  style  of  house  is  at  hand  for  winter 
Pelargoniums.  Start  in  March  with  cut¬ 
tings,  -when  rooted,  grow  them  on  in  pits 
until  well  established  ;  stand  them  out  of 
doors  for  several  weeks  to  harden  them, 
shift  into  6  or  7  in.  pots,  and  finally  house 
them  at  the  end  of  September.  A  grand 
show  of  blooms  all  the  winter  is  then  easily 
attainable. 


^ported  Apples.  —  In  spite  of  the 
-  fact  that  we  have  had  at  home  a  very 
abundant  crop  of  Apples,  we  now  see  our 
grocers’  and  other  provision  shops  almost 
everywhere  supplied  with  Canadian  Apples, 
and  of  excellent  quality  too.  It  xvas 
imagined  only  the  other  day  that  with  such 
great  abundance  at  home  there  would  be 
but  a  poor  chance  for  the  imported  sorts, 
so  far  at  least  as  a  paying  price  was  con¬ 
cerned,  and  yet  we  see  these  Canadian 
Apples  selling  from  the  barrels  at  three 
halfpence  and  twopence  per  pound,  and 


generally  far  more  attractive  samples  than 
are  those  of  home  production,  excepting,  of 
course,  the  very  best. 

Unhappily,  we  have  but  to  compare  the 
sample  fruits  seen  on  the  tables  of  our  re¬ 
spective  exhibitions  with  those  of  home  or 
market  productions  seen  in  the  shops,  to 
note  how  very  wide  is  the  difference,  and 
relatively  how  poor  is  the  latter  in  com¬ 
parison.  It  seems  as  if  we  never  should 
learn  that  it  will  not  pay  to  grow  rubbish, 
and  that  we  cannot  hope  to  compete  with 
imported  Apples,  well  grown  and  properly 
sampled  for  market ;  and  yet  in  spite  of  all 
our  teaching  we  see  the  fruits  roughly 
pulled  from  the  trees,  as  roughly  packed 
without  any  sorting,  and  also  wanting 
generallyin  attractiveness.  If  the  Canadians 
will  take  so  much  trouble  to  sample  their 
fruits  that  out  of  a  thousand  barrels  hardly 
a  dozen  fruits  differ  in  size,  surely  our  home 
growers  can  take  some  little  trouble  in  the 
same  direction  also. 

Why,  too,  cannot  our  fruits  be  sent  to 
market  in  light  barrels  after  the  Canadian 
fashion,  rather  than  in  rough,  uneven  open 
baskets,  in  which  the  fruits  suffer  from  fric¬ 
tion  ?  We  cannot  hope  to  get  our  fruits 
into  the  grocers’  shops  in  such  utensils, 
when  neat,  convenient  barrels  are  to  be  had 
from  elsewhere.  After  all,  despite  so  much 
that  has  been  done,  our  slowness  to  move 
in  trade  matters  is  as  proverbial  as  it  is 
deplorable.  When  we  regard  the  fact  that 
it  is  much  more  difficult  for  us  to  obtain 
good  Apple  crops  than  the  Canadians,  rea¬ 
sons  surely  are  all  the  greater  that  we 
should  use  every  effort  to  make  our  produce 
acceptable  and  profitable. 


If'HE  Winter. — It  is  such  an  unusual  ex- 
—  perience  for  us  to  get  nearly  through 
November  without  some  sharp  frosts,  that 
the  nature  of  the  early  winter  weather  has 
very  naturally  set  us  surmising  as  to  the 
probable  character  of  that  which  is  to  fol¬ 
low  later  on.  If  we  are  to  reason  from 
analogy  evidence  points  to  the  winter  being 
a  mild,  open  one  rather  than  to  a  cold,  hard 
one.  Of  course  it  is  yet  early  for  surmises 
of  any  sort,  but  we  believe  it  to  be  the  case 
that  all  previous  hard  winters  have  been 
heralded  by  some  sharp  frosts  at  an  early 
period.  It  is  really  a  long  time  since  we 
had  so  mild  a  November  as  the  passing 
month  has  been. 

Gerierally  it  has  been  an  exceedingly  wet 
month,  although  now  that  the  end  is  near 
and  moisture  has  somewhat  settled  down 
we  do  not  seem  to  have  had  any  too  much 
rain.  Still  if  we  should  have  a  mild  win¬ 
ter  we  can  hardly  hope  to  escape  the 
addition  of  very  much  more  of  moisture 
yet.  We  should  hail  a  long  spell  of  dry 
weather  now  with  pleasure  as  it  would  be 
productive  of  great  good,  but  hardly  desire 
that  such  a  desideratum  should  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  expense  of  intense  cold. 
Last  winter  was  an  unusually  dry  one  and 
an  intensely  severe  one.  Even  all  the  snow 
which  fell  did  little  towards  making  amends 
for  the  lack  of  rain,  and  we  have  had  to 
suffer  for  it  during  the  summer  and  autumn. 

We  are  often  told  that  a  hard  frosty 
winter  is  healthful,  but  last  winter  did  so 
much  towards  the  explosion  of  that  delusion 
that  we  hope  it  will  never  be  heard  again. 
Very  hard  winters  and  very  low  tempera¬ 
tures  kill  off  humanity  rapidly.  A  -  mild 
winter  allows  them  to  have  a  yet  longer 
lease  of  life.  Probably  on  the  whole  a  hot 
summer  is  our  most  healthful  season,  as  it 
is  so  productive  of  conditions  favourable  to 
soth  animal  and  vegetable  life.  However, 
we  prognosticate  nothing  so  far  as  the 
coming  winter  is  concerned,  but  practically 
await  its  development. 


The  Annual  Di  ner  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  will  take  place  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet 
Street,  on  Tuesday  next,  December  1st,  at  6.30 
sharp,  and  we  may  remind  those  of  our  readers  who 
ini  end  to  be  present,  that  early  application  should  be 
made  for  dinner  tickets  to  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ranelagh 
Road,  Ealing. 

Mr.  Joseph  Broome,  of  Manchester,  who  for  some 
years  has  been  the  treasurer,  and  an  active  and  much 
esteemed  member  of  the  council  of  the  Manchester 
Royal  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society,  has  been 
appointed  High  Sheriff  of  Carnarvonshire  for  the 
ensuing  year.  Mr.  Broome’s  charming  estate  is 
situated  near  to  that  of  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow,  J.P.,  at 
Llandudno., 

The  National  Amateur  Gardeners’  Association. — 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  dinner  to  take 
place  on  Thursday,  December  15th,  1891,  at  7.30  p.m. 
precisely,  at  the  Guildhall  Tavern,  Gresham  Street, 
E.C.,  to  celebrate  the  successful  working  of  this 
association  since  its  inauguration. 

Mr.  J.  Smith,  for  several  years  plant  foreman  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  garden  at  Chiswick, 
has  been  engaged  as  gardener  to  James  Livesey, 
Esq.,  Home  Bank,  Rotherfield,  Sussex. 

Birmingham  Gardeners’  Association. — A  capital 
paper  on  the  Melon  and  its  cultivation  was  read  by 
Mr.  W.  Comfort,  gardener  to  F.  A.  Everett,  Esq., 
Knowle  Hall,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Birmingham 
Gardeners’  Association.  He  gave  his  own  expe¬ 
rience,  and  he  is  an  acknowledged  able  cultivator 
of  this  fruit.  A.  spirited  discussion  .followed. 

Chrysanthemums  in  December.— It  is  fully  antici¬ 
pated  that  at  the  exhibition  to  be  held  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium,  Westminster,  on  December  gth  and  10th, 
the  show  which  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
has  substituted  for  the  one  hitherto  held  early  in 
January,  there  will  be  an  extensive  and  attractive 
display,  as  the  later  blooms  are  keeping  much  better 
than  was  at  one  time  expected. 

Scandalous  Outrage  at  Canford  Manor.— A  dastardly- 
act  was  committed  at  Canford  Manor,  the  Dorset 
seat  of  Lord  Wimborne,  on  Saturday  night.  The 
grounds  surrounding  the  house  are  amongst  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  south  of  England,  and  contained,  up 
to  Saturday,  some  valuable  pieces  of  statuary.  Late 
on  Saturday  evening,  however,  twenty-seven  of  these 
were  thrown  down,  together  with  eight  valuable 
garden  vases.  Seventeen  of  the  statues  were  literally 
battered  to  pieces,  whilst  the  others  were  seriously 
damaged.  The  damage  amounts  to  quite  £2, 000.  Two 
persons  have  been  arrested. 

The  late  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd's  Books. — Messrs. 
Collingridge,  of  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C.,  have 
purchased  of  the  receiver  of  the  estate  of  Messrs. 
Groombridge  &  Son,  Limited,  the  whole  of  the  stock, 
copyright,  engravings,  &c.,  of  the  books  brought  out 
by  the  late  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  and  will  in  future 
supply  .  the  trade.  Many  of  the  books  are  at 
present  out  of  print,  but  new  editions  of  each  are  in 
preparation. 

Chicago  Exhibition,  1893. — The  British  Royal 
Commission  are  now  prepared  to  receive  applications 
from  manufacturers  and  others  desirous  of  taking 
part  in  the  Exhibition.  Such  applications  must  be 
made  upon  forms  to  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commission  at  their  offices,  Society  of  Arts, 
John  Street,  Adelphi,  London,  W.C.  They  must  be 
sent  in,  properly  filled  up,  not  later  than  February 
29th,  1892,  and  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  as 
above. 

Ealing  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Society. — On  Tuesday  evening,  November  17th,  at 
the  weekly  meeting  of  this  society,  Mr.  George 
Wythes,  Sion  House  Gardens,  Brentford,  read  a 
paper  on.  Vegetable  culture  and  its  importance  to 
young  gardeners.  The  subject  was  treated  in  a 
thoroughly  practical  manner,  by  Mr.  Wythes,  who 
impressed  upon  those  who  hoped  to  rise  in  their  pro¬ 
fession  the  importance  of  acquiring  a  sound  practical 
knowledge  of  vegetable  production  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  kitchen  garden.  -Much  kindly  advice 
was  given  by  Mr.  Wythes,  and  his  paper  was  highly 
appreciated.  A  capital  discussion  followed. 

The  Winner  of  the  Edinburgh  Association  Challenge 
Cup  at  the  Chrysanthemum  show  last  week,  Mr. 
Alexander  Watt,  gardener  to  J.  Stewart,  Esq.,  Black 
House,  Skelmorlie,  Ayrshire,  is  a  young  gardener  who 
has  made  his  mark  at  the  Edinburgh  and  other  shows 
during  the  last  three  years.  Last  week  he  secured, 
besides  the  cup  above  mentioned,  two  first,  five 
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second,  and  three  third  prizes  at  Edinburgh,  and  the 
same  week  won  a  cup,  a  gold  medal,  and  four  first 
prizes  at  Stirling.  Mr.  Watt  served  his  apprentice¬ 
ship  at  Ormiston,  near  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards 
was  foreman  to  Mr.  Mair,  at  the  Arboretum, 
Birmingham,  to  Mr.  Smith  at  the  Vice- Regal  Lodge, 
Dublin,  and  to  Mr.  Hugh  Crichton,  at  Bellaire  near 
Greenock,  with  whom  he  stayed  four  years.  He  has 
been  gardener  at  Black  House  some  five  years,  and 
with  many  subjects  has  proved  himself  to  be  an  able 
cultivator.  Mr.  Watt  is  a  rising  man,  and  we  con¬ 
gratulate  him  on  his  recent  well-deserved  triumph. 

The  Woodbridge  Horticultural  Society  will  hold 
its  next  annual  exhibition  on  July  7th,  1892.  We 
understand  that  there  will  be  an  open  competition 
at  this  show  for  twenty-four  Roses,  the  first  prize 
being  a  £25  Cup. 


LATE-FLOWERING 

WATER  LILIES. 

By  repotting  into  fresh  material  annually  in  March, 
and  keeping  up  the  temperature  of  the  house  and 
the  water  of  the  tank  to  65°  or  70°,  the  stove  species 
are  capable  of  keeping  up  a  display  till  late  into  the 
autumn  months.  The  plants  may  be  grown  in  large 
pots  or  tubs  sunk  about  8  in.  or  thereby  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  water.  The  soil,  or  rather  the  com¬ 
post,  to  be  used  should  consist  of  good  fibrous  loam, 
well  decayed  cow  manure,  and  sand,  draining  the 
bottom  well  so  as  to  ensure  intercom¬ 
munication  between  the  soil  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pot  and  the  water  outside. 

Those  who  desire  to  see  Nymphseas  in 
their  fully  expanded  and  best  state  should 
visit  the  house  in  which  they  are  grown 
some  time  before  midday.  The  bulk  of 
them  partly  close  after  that  time,  and 
remain  in  that  condition  for  the  rest 
of  the  afternoon.  Nymphsea  Stella  zanzi- 
barensis  is  an  exception,  as  the  flowers 
remain  open  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  afternoon,  particularly  in  bright 
weather.  It  is,  moreover,  in  other  re- 
pects  one  of  the  finest  of  all  Water  Lilies, 
by  reason  of  its  rich  colour.  The 
sepals  are  green  on  the  outer  face  but 
purple  internally,  while  the  petals  are 
of  an  intense  blue  shaded  with  purple. 

The  Berlin  variety  of  N.  stelleta  is 
characterised  by  the  petals  being  of  a 
rich  sky  blue. 

The  forms  of  N.  Lotus,  or  Egyptian 
Lotus,  are  also  amongst  the  choicest  and 
most  ornamental  on  account  of  the  size 
and  rich  colours  of  several  of  them. 

There  are  red  and  white-flowered  varie¬ 
ties,  and  N.  Lotus  Devoniensis  was 
raised  as  a  cross  between  them.  The 
flowers  of  this  form  are  of  a  bright 
rosy-red,  with  the  sepals  of  a  bronzy- 
red  externally.  It  is  valuable  for 
keeping  up  a  display  from  early 
summer  almost  into  winter  provided  the  temperature 
is  kept  up.  N.  L.  Ortgiesiana  is  another  form  of 
garden  origin  somewhat  similar  to  N.  L.  Devonien¬ 
sis,  but  paler  in  colour,  as  the  petals  are  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  soft  rose,  and  the  sepals  of  a  bronzy  red  exter¬ 
nally.  When  in  perfection  the  rosy  hue  of  the  large 
flowers  is  quite  charming.  As  a  contrast  to  the 
above  N.  L.  dentata  should  always  be  grown  where 
space  can  be  afforded,  even  if  one  of  the  red  varie¬ 
ties  should  have  to  be  given  up.  The  peltate  leaves 
are  toothed  at  the  margin,  and  undulated  to  such  an 
extent  at  the  margin  as  to  give  them  quite  a  wavy 
appearance  as  they  lie  upon  the  water  ;  and  when 
the  plant  is  making  vigorous  growth  they  often  at¬ 
tain  a  diameter  of  2  ft.  The  flowers  also  attain 
similar  gigantic  proportions  under  favourable  con¬ 
ditions,  varying  from  6  in.  to  14  in.  in  diameter,  with 
pure  white  petals  ;  the  sepals  green  externally  and 
the  mass  of  stamens  in  the  centre  of  a  bright  or  gol¬ 
den-yellow.  The  variety  is  even  more  floriferous  in 
the  autumn  than  the  above  named,  with  exception 
perhaps  of  N.  stellata  zanzibarensis ;  and  both 
should  be  included  even  in  the  most  select  collec¬ 
tions. 

Should  the  autumn  months  prove  very  unfavour¬ 
able  to  growth  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  fogs  and 
the  consequent  absence  of  light,  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  keep  the  plants  growing  in  a  healthy 
condition,  without  which  satisfactory  flowering  would 


be  impossible.  In  such  unfavourable  seasons,  the 
cultivator  would  have  to  allow  his  plants  to  go  to 
rest  earlier  to  avoid  overtaxing  the  tubers  or  rhi¬ 
zomes  of  his  plants  as  the  case  may  be.  The  present 
autumn  hitherto  has  been  very  mild,  and  the  light 
unusually  good  for  November,  so  that  the 
Nymphaeas  above  named  have  been  able  to  prolong 
their  period  of  flowering  up  till  now.  When  they 
show  signs  of  diminishing  vigour,  the  temperature  .of 
the  house  should  be  gradually  lowered,  and  the 
water  of  the  tank  at  the  same  time  partly  drawn  off. 
Some  cultivators  empty  the  tank  completely  and 
merely  supply  the  plants  in  the  pots  with  as  much 
water  as  will  keep  the  soil  from  absolutely  getting 
dry.  A  more  natural  method  of  treatment  however 
would  be  to  have  the  pots  standing  in  water  up  to 
the  rim  till  the  annual  repotting  in  March,  when  of 
course  the  tank  would  have  to  be  emptied,  thoroughly 
cleaned  out  and  refilled,  at  the  same  time  gradually 
raising  the  temperature  of  the  water  and  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  house  to  its  former  standard. 


DENDROBIUM  LEEANUM. 

The  stems  of  this  new  species  vary  from  2  ft.  to 
3^  ft.  in  length,  and  bear  the  flower  scapes  laterally 
near  the  apex  while  they  are  in  a  leafless  condition. 
The  scapes  are  12  in.  to  18  in.  long,  bearing  a  raceme 
of  bloom  on  their  upper  portion.  The  upper  sepal 
is  lanceolate,  white,  and  suffused  with  rosy-purple 


Dendrobium  Leeanum. 


on  the  upper  half ;  the  lateral  ones  are  connate  at  the 
base,  forming  a  short  spur,  white,  and  suffused  with 
purple  on  the  upper  three-fourths  of  their  length, 
the  colour  deepening  towards  the  apex.  The  petals 
are  much  smaller,  spathulate,  slightly  twisted,  deep 
purple  on  the  upper  portion  and  paler  towards  the 
narrow  base.  The  lip  is  three-lobed,  with  the  lateral 
lobes  rounded,  and  the  terminal  lobe  roundly  ovate, 
cuspidate,  and  all  deep  purple,  with  a  five-ridged 
crest  developed  into  five  shortly  toothed,  deep  pur¬ 
ple  plates  on  the  base  of  the  middle  lobe.  The 
column  is  greenish-white,  tinted  with  purple  round 
the  anther  cap,  and  green  on  the  face.  It  was  intro¬ 
duced  from  New  Guinea  with  the  Elephant  Moth 
Dendrobe,  but  unfortunately  is  the  only  specimen 
that  has  yet  appeared  of  it.  The  plant  is  now 
flowering  with  Massrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans, 
who  exhibited  it  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on 
the  xoth  inst.,  and  was  awarded  a  First-class  Certifi- 
for  it. 


SOUVENIR  DE  LA  MAL- 

MAISON  ROSE. 

I  AM  not  in  the  least  surprised  at  the  success  of 
'■  C.  M.”  with  this  old  Bourbon  Rose,  but  he  seems 
not  to  know  that  he  writes  from  the  very  heart  of 
the  district  which  supplies  flowers  and  vegetables  to 
the  Manchester  and  other  markets,  and  I  should  like 


to  know  the  Rose  that  would  not  grow  and  flower 
well  with  him  or  in  his  district.  Perhaps  “  C  M.”  is 
not  aware  that  a  short  time  ago  first  prizes  for  hardy 
herbaceous  and  Alpine  plants  were  won  at  the  Whit- 
Week  Exhibition  by  his  almost  next  door  neighbours, 
and  two  or  three  years  ago  the  first  prize  for  Roses 
was  gained  by  a  gentleman  (for  district-grown  Roses) 
about  the  samedistance  from  Manchester  as  11  C.M.’ 
writes  from. 

Now  if  ”C.  M.”  would  go  from  Victoria  station 
in  an  easterly  direction,  he  would  alter  his  opinion 
about  the  Malmaison  and  other  Roses,  and  would 
soon  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  Rose  would 
grow — for  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  tree  of  any 
description  of  any  size  between  Manchester  and 
Smithy  Bridge  but  what  is  in  a  state  of  decay.  When 
I  came  to  reside  here  about  a  dozen  years  ago,  there 
were  a  few  Oak  trees,  but  they  are  all  gone,  the  few 
Elms  are  fast  going,  the  Sycamore  and  the  Ash  are 
stunted  and  just  struggling  for  existence,  the  Haw¬ 
thorn  fences  are  all  gappy,  while,  on  looking  round 
this  afternoon,  I  could  not  help  deploring  the  sad 
state  of  affairs,  and  if  "  C.  M.”  were  to  see  these  he 
would  wonder  how  the  Bourbon  Rose  Reine  Victoria 
grew  like  a  Willow. 

The  Rose  under  glass  seems  to  do  very  kindly  with 
“  C.  M.  ”  ;  when  I  grew  it  under  glass  it  generally  had 
two  periods  of  flowering  during  the  summer  season,  and 
in  the  winter,  like  most  other  Rose  trees,  lost  its  leaves ; 
but,  by  “  C.M.’s”  remarks,  it  must  in  his  case  be  a 
thorough  perpetual.  Now  I  wonder  what 
the  florists  of  Sale  and  elsewhere  have 
been  doing  all  these  years  in  not  find¬ 
ing  the  merits  of  this  Rose  out  before 
it  was  given  to  the  world.  They  certainly 
have  missed  a  golden  opportunity  which, 
perhaps,  may  never  occur  again.  Is  not 
this  Rose  a  little  cross-eyed  ? — James 
Percival,  Smithy  Bridge,  Rochdale. 

I  consider  this  variety  one  of  the  very 
best  Roses  we  have  for  suburban  dis¬ 
tricts,  its  vigorous  constitution  usually 
withstanding  onslaughts  of  smoke,  smut, 
and  sulphuric  acid  gases  with  impunity. 
It  flowers  outside  with  us  until  cut  off  by 
frost.  The  greatest  objections  to  light 
coloured  flowers  near  to  towns  is  their 
liability  to  become  dirty  and  soiled — these 
should  always  be  used  sparingly.  This 
Rose,  having  strong  glaucous  wood  and 
foliage,  the  slightest  shower  cleanses  the 
leaves,  and  again  opens  the  pores.  I 
have  invariably  noted,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  our  very  best  town  trees  and 
shrubs  are  those  having  leaves  of  shiny 
leathery  texture,  as,  for  instance,  Au- 
cubas,  common  Laurels,  Hollies,  Privets, 
and  Laburnums,  &c.  The  thinner  the 
membrane  of  the  leaf  the  more  unfit  is 
theplant  for  town  planting. — B ,L.,Lindly, 
Huddersfield. 


THE  NUT  HARVEST. 

The  close  of  the  nut  harvest  suggests  the  reflection 
that  edible  nuts,  though  largely  used  as  table  luxuries, 
are  rarely  regarded  as  staple  articles  of  food.  There 
is  a  popular  idea,  says  the  Morning  Post,  that  they 
are  indigestible,  though  this  has  had  little  or  no  ad¬ 
verse  influence  upon  the  popular  custom  of  associa¬ 
ting  them  with  a  glass  of  wine  after  dinner.  The 
Filbert,  the  Cobnut,  and  the  Walnut  are  usually  em¬ 
ployed  for  this  purpose,  though  inferior  to  none  of 
these  is  the  Sweet  Chestnut,  or  Spanish  Chestnut  as 
it  is  often  termed.  Like  the  Walnut,  this  Chestnut  is 
not  a  native  of  Britain.  Nevertheless,  it  thrives 
well  in  the  southern  counties,  and,  besides  being  a  tree 
of  large  habit  and  handsome  foliage,  it  produces, 
when  of  sufficient  age,  an  abundance  of  fruit. 

Amongst  other  places,  Knole  Park,  in  Kent, furnishes 
a  big  annual  yield  of  Chestnuts,  and  in  many  of  the 
••  enclosures  ”  of  the  New  Forest  the  Sweet  Chest¬ 
nut  contributes  its  share  to  the  annual  downfall  of 
“  mast,"  to  which  Acorns  and  Beech  Nuts  largely 
contribute,  upon  which  swine  fatten,  and  from  xvhich 
the  squirrel  draws  its  winter  store  of  food.  In  Italy 

and  the  South  of  France  the  Sweet  Chestnut  has  for 
centuries  been  cultivated  as  an  article  of  human  food, 
and  Pliny  states  that  in  his  day  the  Romans  distin¬ 
guished  eight  varieties.  As  regards  digestibility,  it 
is  well  known  that  whilst  the  raw  nut  is  rather  indi- 
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gestible  and  slightly  astringent,  the  roasted,  and 
especially  the  boiled  nuts  are  readily  digestible,  and 
may  be  eaten  in  large  quantities  without  ill  effects. 
To  schoolboys  the  practice  of  roasting  Chestnuts 
upon  the  bars  of  the  fire-grate  has  been  handed  down 
from  forgotten  generations,  whilst  the  Chestnut-roast¬ 
ing  braziers  that  may  be  seen  at  this  season  of  the 
year  in  the  streets  of  London  would  seem  to  indicate 
the  existence  of  a  small  industry  which  cannot  be 
without  its  lucrative  side. 

As  regards  their  composition,  Chestnuts,  like  Acorns, 
are  starchy  rather  than  oily  nuts,  such  as  Cocoanuts, 
Walnuts,  Filberts,  and  Almonds,  and  are  more  diges¬ 
tible  than  the  latter.  Sweet  Chestnuts,  in  fact,  closely 
approach  Wheat  in  composition,  but  contain  less 
starch,  and  rather  more  substances  of  a  sugarly  na¬ 
ture.  In  Pennsylvania  an  effort  is  being  made  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  cultivation  of  the  Chestnut  as  a  branch  of 
fruit  culture.  As  the  trees  do  not  begin  to  bear  fruit 
until  they  are  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  the  practice  of 
grafting  is  recommended.  Slaty  and  sandy  hills  and 
mountain  slopes  not  under  cultivation  will  suit  the 
Chestnut  admirably,  and,  besides  its  fruit,  few  trees 
are  of  greater  use  in  furnishing  wood  for  posts  and 
for  many  other  purposes  upon  the  farm.  The  wood 
is  light  and  porous,  but  derives  special  value  from  its 
durability.  There  is  plenty  of  poor  land  in  the  south 
and  west  of  England  which  might  bring  in  some  re¬ 
turn  if  planted  with  Sweet  Chestnuts  ;  for,  besides 
yielding  an  annual  crop,  which  undoubtedly  has  a 
value,  it  provides  a  wood  which  has  its  special  uses. 

NEW  §  Wim  1'L7PI!3. 

The  undermentioned  subjects  were  exhibited  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  held  in 
the  Drill  Hall  on  the  ioth  inst.,  and  received  awards 
according  to  their  character  and  value. 

Gerbera  Jamesoni. — Many  of  the  South  African 
composites  are  of  a  weedy  character,  while  there 
are  others  highly  deserving  of  cultivation.  That 
under  notice  is  one  of  the  latter,  and  comes  from 
the  Transvaal.  The  leaves  are  6  to  12  in.  long, 
coarsely  runcinate  pinnatifid  somewhat  similarly  to 
those  of  a  Dandelion,  but  larger,  of  much  thicker 
texture,  with  a  larger  terminal  lobe,  and  of  a  duller 
green  colour.  The  flower  heads  are  large  and  borne 
singly  on  scapes  about  a  foot  long,  arising  from  the 
radical  tuft  of  leaves.  The  true  stem  apparently 
never  elongates.  The  orange-scarlet  rays  are  long, 
slender  and  spreading,  but  sufficiently  numerous  to 
form  a  close  ray,  and  the  head  as  exhibited  by  Mr. 
R.  J.  Lynch,  of  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden, 
measured in.  across.  The  florets  of  the  disc  were 
edged  with  red,  while  the  styles  and  stamens  were 
yellow.  A  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded  it. 

Stapelia  gigantea. — The  Giant  Carrion  Flower 
of  South  Africa  is  at  once  the  finest,  the  largest 
flowered,  and  the  most  singularof  the  whole  genus  of 
60  species.  The  stems  are  tetraquetrous  with  four 
deep  obtusely  crenate  angles,  and  of  a  dull  green, 
suffused  with  red.  The  five-rayed  and  star-like 
flowers  are  convex  .spreading,  and  vary  from  9  in.  to 
14  in.  in  diameter.  The  surface  of  the  corolla  is 
wrinkled,  pale  yellow,  curiously  marked  with  trans¬ 
verse,  wavy,  reddish  purple  lines,  and  densely 
covered/with  woolly,  violet  or  magenta  hairs  that  are 
longest  on  the  margin  of  the  segments.  The  corona 
in  the  centre  consists  of  fifteen  brownish-purple  or 
almost  black  processes,  of  which  the  five  outer  are 
spreading  and  the  rest  erect.  A  fine  plant  with  two 
flowers  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  Wood,  gardener  to 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Hylton,  Merstham,  when  a 
First-class  Certificate  was  awarded  it. 

Rhopaloblaste  hexandra. — A  Palm  of  a  showy 
and  decorative  character  was  shown  under  this  name 
by  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway. 
It  bore  five  leaves  varying  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  length, 
and  which  were  gracefully  arching  and  pinnate. 
The  width  and  beauty  of  the  leaves  may  be  imagined 
from  the  fact  that  the  narrowly  linear,  closely  ar¬ 
ranged  deep  shining  green  pinnae  varied  from  6  in, 
to  12  in.  in  length.  The  petioles  were  fluted  or 
deeply  channelled  on  the  upper  surface,  scurfy  and 
brown,  while  the  midrib  of  the  leaf  was  of  a  darker 
brown.  Notwithstanding  the  size  of  the  plant,  it 
was  grown  in  a  32  size  pot.  A  First-class  Certificate 
was  awarded  it. 

Aster  Grandiflorus. — The  stems  of  this  distinct 
looking  Aster  grow  about  2  ft.  or  2J  ft.  high,  and 
become  considerably  branched  in  the  upper  portion. 
The  leaves  arc  cblong  spathulate,  recurved,  and 


never  very  large,  but  those  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
stem  and  branches  are  both  small  and  numerous, 
gradually  passing  into  the  bracts  of  the  flower-heads. 
The  latter  are  large,  deep,  purplish-blue,  and  pro¬ 
duced  singly  at  the  apex  of  the  stems  as  well  as  the 
numerous,  short,  lateral  shoots  or  branches.  A  well 
flowered  plant  in  a  pot  was  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Son,  Covent  Garden,  and  received  an  Award 
of  Merit. 

Chrysanthemum  Holborn  Rose. — The  heads  of 
this  reflexed  Japanese  variety  are  of  large  size,  and 
when  fully  expanded,  of  a  deep  purple-rose.  The 
florets  are  broad,  evenly  and  regularly  recurved,  and 
silvery  on  the  reverse,  which  is  not  shown. 

Chrysanthemum  Miss  Bella  Wilson. — New 
incurved  varieties  are  by  no  means  common,  and 
that  shown  under  this  name  was  very  distinct,  both 
in  form  and  colouring,  but  will  require  a  little  dress¬ 
ing  for  exhibition  purposes.  The  heads  are  large, 
globular,  and  deep,  with  moderately  wide  florets  of  a 
deep,  rosy  purple  on  the  upper  surface,  and  silvery 
rose  on  the  reverse.  Both  this  and  the  last  named 
variety  were  exhibited  by  Messrs  J.  Carter  &  Co., 
receiving  Awards  of  Merit.  They  were  also  shown 
at  the  Royal  Aquarium  on  the  nth  and  12th  inst., 
oy  the  occasion  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society’s  show. 

Chrysanthemum  Col.  W.  B.  Smith. — The  stems 
of  this  new  incurved  Japanese  variety  grow  about 
2J  ft.  high,  and  are  well  furnished  with  deeply 
pinnatifid  and  bluntly  lobed  leaves  of  good  character. 
The  heads  are  somewhat  similar  in  form  to  those  of 
L’Automne,  but  they  are  larger  and  different  in 
colour.  The  upper  surface  of  the  florets  is  of  a  deep 
terra-cotta,  best  seen  in  the  half  expanded  state,  and 
buff-yellow  externally,  as  well  as  at  the  tips.  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  exhibited  it, 
receiving  an  Award  of  Merit  for  it.  They  also  showed 
it  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  on  the  ioth  and  12th  inst. 

A  number  of  new  Chrysanthemums  and  other 
subjects  were  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  on 
the  ioth,  nth  and  12th  inst.,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  show,  and  First- 
class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  the  undermen¬ 
tioned. 

Chrysanthemum  Florence  Davis. — This  new, 
white,  Japanese  variety  is  of  large  size,  and  takes  a 
long  time  to  get  fully  expanded  owing  to  the  ex¬ 
cessively  numerous  florets  occupying  the  centre  and 
which  are  at  first  green,  but  gradually  become  ivory 
white  like  the  outer  ones.  The  latter  are  long,  re¬ 
curved  and  variously  twisted  at  the  tips,  which  are 
concave.  When  fully  developed,  the  head  measures 
about  7  in.  across,  and  5  in.  to  6  in.  deep.  The 
variety  was  raised  by  Mr.  N.  Davis,  of  Camberwell, 
and  must  become  popular  for  exhibition  purposes. 
It  was  exhibited  on  this  occasion  by  W.  Herbert 
Fowler,  Esq.,  Claremont,  Taunton,  and  also  by  Mr. 
C.  Beckett,  The  Gardens,  Aldenham  House,  Elstree, 
Herts. 

Chrysanthemum  Kate  Mursell. — The  heads 
of  this  incurved  Japanese  variety  are  pure  white  and 
similar  in  type  to  those  of  Lady  Lawrence,  perhaps 
more  regularly  incurved.  The  florets  are  very 
broad,  often  turned  both  to  the  right  and  left,  or 
sometimes  slightly  interlacing. 

Chrysanthemum  Coronet.- — This  also  may  be 
described  as  an  incurved  Japanese  sort,  with  heads 
of  moderate  size.  When  the  latter  are  about  half 
expanded  the  florets  are  narrow,  loosely  arranged 
and  clear  yellow ;  but  when  in  perfection  the  florets 
are  much  broader,  closely  incurved  and  sulphur  yel¬ 
low.  Both  varieties  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Mursell, 
Tower  House,  Streatham. 

Chrysanthemum  Louis  Bcehmer. — The  varia¬ 
bility  of  this  variety  is  something  remarkable,  even 
admitting  the  fact  that  most  Chrysanthemums  are 
so  more  or  less.  The  blooms  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Henry  Loader,  Kirkdale  Lawn  Nursery,  Sydenham, 
S.E.,  were  well  incurved,  of  a  dark  pinkish-purple, 
paler  on  the  back,  plumy,  and  of  medium  size.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  numerous  exhibits  of  the  variety  on 
this  occasion,  Mr.  Loader’s  was  the  only  one  that 
was  honoured  with  a  First-class  Certificate. 

Chrysanthemum  G.  S.  Schwabe. — The  stems  of 
this  new  English  raised  variety  grow  to  a  height  of 
4  ft.  It  is  a  Japanese  sort,  with  large  spreading 
heads  of  a  bronzy-red  and  old  gold  on  the  reverse. 
Many  of  the  florets  are  more  or  less  incurved  at  the 
tips  showing  the  yellow  reverse. 


Chrysanthemum  Excelsior.— The  heads  of  this 
reflexed  Japanese  sort  are  of  medium  to  large  size, 
deep  magenta,  and  siivery  on  the  reverse.  The 
florets  are  concave  at  the  tips  and  show  the  silvery 
reverse  when  young.  The  variety  is  an  English  seed¬ 
ling  raised  last  year,  and  grows  to  a  height  of  6  ft. 
Both  this  and  the  last  named  were  exhibited  by  Mr. 
R.  Owen,  Castlehill,  Maidenhead. 

Chrysanthemum  Delaware. — The  habit  of  this 
variety  is  dwarf,  being  only  3  J  ft.  high,  yet  it  is  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  grower.  It  belongs  to  the 
large  Anemone  section,  and  has  very  numerous, 
slightly  reflexed  florets  that  are  tubular,  obliquely 
open  or  flat  in  the  upper  portion  and  pure  white. 
The  centre  is  very  full,  prominent  and  creamy  white. 
On  the  whole  the  blooms  are  very  distinct  and  fine. 

Chrysanthemum  Lord  Brooke. — In  this  we 
have  an  incurved  Japanese  bloom  of  a  very  distinct 
type.  It  is  large,  globular,  very  deep,  with  broad, 
bronzy-yellow  florets,  the  bronze  colour  being 
mostly  confined  to  the  back  or  reverse  side.  The 
leaves  are  of  great  texture,  three  to  five  lobed,  with 
broad  blunt  segments  and  bespeak  a  vigorous  con¬ 
stitution. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Libbie  Allan. — The  heads 
of  this  incurved  Japanese  variety  vary  from  medium 
to  large  size,  and  have  jbroad,  often  slightly  inter¬ 
lacing  soft  sulphur  yellow  florets.  The  constitution 
of  the  plant  is  jgood,  and  we  may  expect  to  hear 
more  about  it  in  future  years.  This  and  the 
previous  two  varieties  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
Pitcher  &  Manda,  Hextable,  Swanley,  who  had 
First-class  Certificates  for  them.  Mrs.  Libbie 
Allan  was  also  shown  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Hither 
Green,  Lewisham,  whose  blooms  were  recommended. 

The  following  Chrysanthemums  received  First- 
class  Certificates  at  thejCrystal  Palace,  on  the  6th 
and  7th  inst. 

Holborn  Dragon. — The  heads  of  this  Japanese 
sort  are  'strongly  incurved,  with  long  more  or  less 
tortuous,  pale  or  white  florets,  striped  with  pale  rose. 
It  is  an  imported  variety,  and  very  distinct  in  general 
aspect  with  moderate  sized  blooms. 

Holborn  Rose. — For  description  of  this  variety 
see  preceding  [column.  It  was  raised  from  seed  at 
the  Forest  Hill  Nurseries  of  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co. 

Holborn  Terra-cotta. — This  was  also  raised 
from  seeds  at  the  same  place  as  the  above.  It  is  a 
single  variety,  with  long,  brilliant  terra-cotta  red 
florets,  a  yellow  disc,  and  is  very  useful  for  cut  flower 
purposes. 

Holborn  Sunray. — Grown  as  a  bush  plant  this  is 
very  floriferous,  with  single  blooms  of  fair  average 
size.  The  base  of  the  florets  is  bright  yellow, 
deepening  to  orange -buff  towards  the  centre,  with 
bronzy-nankeen  tips.  It  was  raised  at  the  same 
place  as  the  last  two,  and  must"prove  serviceable  for 
cut  flower  purposes.  All  the  four  were  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn. 

The  three  following  Chrysanthemums  were  exhi¬ 
bited  at  the  Floral  Committee  meeting  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  on  the  24th  inst., 
and  received  First-class  Certificates. 

Countess  of  [Hambledon. — The  heads  of  the 
variety  shown  under  this  name  measured  7  in.  to  7J  in. 
in  diameter,  irrespective  of  the  loosely  hanging 
florets ;  and  we  should  describe  them  as  amongst  the 
largest  of  the  incurved  Japanese  varieties.  With 
exception  of  the  few  outermost  florets,  which  were 
tubular  almost  to  the  tip,  and  rose  coloured  inside, 
all  the  rest  were  closely  incurved,  and  of  the  most 
delicate  and  pleasing,  shining,  silvery,  blush-pink 
which  one  could  imagine  in  a  Chrysanthemum.  It 
is  an  English  seedling  raised  from  an  American 
variety  named  Miss  Anna  Hartshorn,  and  was  one  of 
four  from  the  same  batch  of  seed. 

Lizzie  Cartledge. — In  this  we  have  an  Ameri¬ 
can  variety  belonging  to  the  reflexed  Japanese  group. 
The  heads  are  very  large,  with  soft  pinkish-purple 
florets  having  a  silvery  reverse,  and  slightly  yellow 
at  the  very  tip  when  young.  The  florets  are,  more¬ 
over,  very  closely  imbricated  and  compactly  arranged. 
Both  this  and  the  first  named  were  exhibited 
by  Mr.  R.  Owen,  Castlehill,  Maidenhead, 

J.  Stanborough  Dibbens.— The  heads  of  this 
incurved  Japanese  variety  are  large,  globular,  and  of 
a  bright  yellow.  The  lower  florets  are  reflexed  and 
then  incurved  at  the  tips,  while  those  in  the  middle 
of  the  head  are  reflexed  ;  the  upper  and  central  ones 
are  erect,  quite  filling  or  closing  up  the  crown. 
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ORCHIDS  AT  MAIDA 

VALE. 

The  collection  of  Mr.  P.  McArthur,  at  the  London 
Nursery,  Maida  Vale,  is  being  considerably  aug¬ 
mented  from  time  to  time,  so  that  the  houses  are 
always  packed  quite  full.  Plants  in  bloom  are  not 
yet  very  abundant,  but  those  coming  into  season  are 
showing  their  flower  spikes  plentifully,  and  Catt- 
leyas  sheathing  up.  Cypripediums  flower  more  or 
less  abundantly  all  the  year  round,  and  amongst  those 
in  flower  at  present  are  C.  Spicerianum,  the  hybrid 
C.  Seegerianum,  C.  insigne  violaceum  punctatum,  C. 
callosum,  C.  calurum,  and  others.  The  last  named 
has  been  flowering  for  the  past  four  months  and  ex¬ 
hibited  branching  stems.  All  the  leading  Miltonias 
are  kept  in  stock,  and  a  very  noticeable  feature  of 
them  is  that  both  the  pseudo-bulbs  and  foliage  ex¬ 
hibit  a  grass  green  colour  such  as  are  seldom  if  ever 
seen  in  other  collections,  the  usual  colour  being  quite 
of  a  yellow  tint.  Mr.  McArthur  attributes  his  suc¬ 
cess  to  the  keeping  of  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  ashes 
immediately  beneath  the  wooden  stages  on  which 
the  plants  are  stood.  The  white-flowered  Cymbi- 
dium  Mastersi,  as  well  as  the  fragrant  Maxillaria 
picta,  are  now  in  bloom  ;  and  near  by  were  the  dis¬ 
tinct  Vanda  Amesiana  and  V.  Kimballiana,  a  pleasing 
variety  of  the  latter  being  in  bloom. 

Amongst  the  smaller  species  of  Angrsecum,  A. 
bilobum  is  a  neat  little  thing  with  white  flowers  well 
adapted  for  suspending  in  small  baskets.  The  flower 
spikes  are  showing  abundantly  upon  almost  every 
plant  of  a  recent  importation  of  A.  sesquipedale. 
What  appears  a  distinct  Grammatophyllum  and  per¬ 
haps  anew  species  has  been  imported  with  G.  Ellisii. 
At  all  events  only  one  piece  of  it  was'  obtainable,  and 
the  pseudo-bulbs  are  much  shorter,  more  acutely 
angled,  and  different  in  colour.  Amongst  autumn¬ 
flowering  Laelias  were  L.  anceps  Barkeriana,  and 
L.  autumnalis.  A  quantity  of  Coelogyne  Gardner- 
iana  with  its  curious  pseudo-bulbs  is  showing  flower 
spikes  freely.  Amongst  fragrant  winter-flowering 
Orchids  that  may  be  grown  in  a  cool  house,  Tri- 
chosma  suavis  can  hardly  be  overlooked,  as  it  makes 
its  presence  felt  by  the  powerful  but  agreeable  odour 
emanating  from  it.  Other  cool  Orchids  now  in 
bloom  are  Odontoglossum  Alexandrae,  a  fine  form  ; 
0.  Pescatorei,  and  O.  vexillarium  rubellum. 


FRUIT  GROWING  IN 

IRELAND. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  a  transcript  of  the 
paper  read  by  Mr.  Richard  Hartland,  of  Lough  Nur¬ 
series,  Cork,  at  the  late  fruit  conference  in  Cork. 
As  a  text,  Mr.  Hartland  propounded  the  following 
questions  : — ist.  Has  this  fruit  growing  been  tried, 
or  is  it  a  new  venture  ?  2nd.  Have  we  a  climate  and 
a  soil  suitable  ?  3rd.  Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  a 
fair  return  for  outlay  and  labour  ?  4th.  Will  the 
industry  give  healthy  employment  to  families  ?  5th. 
Is  there  danger  of  overdoing  with  excessive  supplies  ? 
6th.  How  do  you  propose  starting  and  carrying  on 
this  work  ? 

For  brevity,  Mr.  Hartland  said,  I  think  the  first 
three  questions  may  be  answered  together,  and  the 
replies  confined  to  this  country.  In  Smith’s  “  County 
of  Cork,"  published  1749,  volume  1,  page  358,  we 
read  : — "  Some  years  ago  the  Blackwater  cider  made 
at  Mr.  Drew’s  lost  the  premium  given  by  the  Dub¬ 
lin  Society.  Being  so  excellent,  the  judges  supposed 
it  to  have  been  mixed  with  foreign  wine  ;  but  the 
following  year,  being  undeceived,  they  granted  this 
premium  to  a  hogshead  made  at  Macollop."  Smith 
frequently  refers  to  the  Blackwater  orchards,  and 
to  the  large  cider  export  trade  carried  on  in  this  city 
150  years  ago.  He  further  adds  that  it  bore  the 
very  highest  reputation  throughout  England. 

Another  reliable  authority,  Arthur  Young — "  Tour 
in  Ireland,"  1776,  vol.  1,  page  351 — writing  from 
Dromoland,  says: — "The  County  Clare  is  famous 
for  orchards.  I  never  beheld  trees  so  laden  with 
Apples;  it  amazed  me  that  they  did  not  break 
under  the  immense  loads  which  bowed  down  the 
branches,  and  Sir  Lucius  O'Brien  assured  me  that 
he  expects  a  hogshead  a  tree  from  several.  The 
Coccagee,  an  Irish  fruit,  is  especially  fine,  and  I  pro¬ 
pose  taking  grafts  to  England.” 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  Robert¬ 
son  of  Kilkenny  (see  “  Pomological  Magazine,” 
1838)  introduced  many  favourite  varieties.  One,  to 
which  he  gave  his  name,  is  universally  grown 


throughout  that  country,  although  the  surname  ap¬ 
pears  lost.  About  twenty  years  ago,  passing  through 
I.ord  Bessborough's  gardens,  I  found  an  entire  line 
of  "  Sam  Young"  laden  with  fruit,  and  to  test  the 
aged  gardener  who  accompanied  me,  I  said,  ”  What 
do  you  call  that  Apple?"  He  looked  surprised  at 
my  ignorance,  and  answered,  ”1  thought  everyone 
knew  that ;  it  is  a  Sammy.  I  have  been  gathering 
them  for  the  past  fifty  years,  and  I  never  heard  any 
other  name  given.”  The  fruit  is  small,  very  prolific, 
and  about  Christmas  is  mellow  and  rich  ;  and  here  I 
may  tell  you  that  we  possess  a  rich  store  of  true 
Irish  Apples,  and  in  my  humble  judgment  quite  un¬ 
equalled  in  their  respective  seasons.  With  your 
permission  I  shall  name  a  few  in  the  order  of  ripen¬ 
ing  : — The  Irish  Eve,  the  Irish  Peach,  the  Kerry 
Pippin,  the  Donoughmore,  the  Blackwater  Pear- 
main,  the  Molly,  Gibbon's  Russet,  the  Ross  Non¬ 
pareil,  the  Scarlet  Cluster,  and  that  grand  Belfast 
Apple,  the  Echlinville.  The  two  last  are  bakers,  the 
remainder  table  fruits.  This  is  an  abridged  list  and 
by  no  means  exhausts  the  number,  for  almost  every 
Irish  county  has  favourite  varieties  raised  by  local 
men,  and  it  is  a  proud  statement  to  say — if  obliged 
to  choose,  I  would  prefer  growing  our  own.  I  have 
disposed  of  the  three  first  queries,  and  now  proceed 
to  the  fourth  and  fifth,  bracketed — -Will  this  industry 
give  employment  to  families,  and  is  there  any  danger 
of  excessive  supplies  ?  Twenty  years  ago  a  basket 
of  choice  fruit  had  to  be  hawked  through  the  city 
and  was  often  returned  unsold.  This  is  now  all 
changed  ;  several  firms  will  buy  by  the  ton. 

Our  soil  and  climate  offer  early  and  special  advan¬ 
tages,  and  the  greater  portion  of  fruits  find  a  ready 
and  profitable  sale  in  Dublin.  One  case  came  under 
my  notice  where  £50  gross  annually  was  received 
during  years  from  half  an  acre  of  Strawberries, 
which  were  daily  gathered,  dispatched  at  night,  and 
reached  the  Dublin  market  in  the  morning,  weeks 
before  any  could  be  had  there.  As  to  the  employ¬ 
ment,  children  are  nimble  fresh  fruit  gatherers,  and 
anyone  who  has  visited  the  continent  at  summer  time 
must  have  been  delighted  to  see  whole  families  thus 
healthily  and  profitably  employed.  Some  may  have 
seen  this  in  our  own  country  fifty  years  ago,  when 
the  autumn  drive  along  the  Blackwater  was  not  soon 
forgotten.  That  most  charming  valley,  thickly 
covered  with  splendid  fruits,  and  its  groups  of  joyous 
gatherers  ;  the  aged  carried  out  of  doors  to  drink 
the  wine  of  a  glorious  sunshine,  and  gladden  the  old 
loving  eyes  that  feasted  on  the  scene  around,  the 
nimble  climbers  among  the  branches,  the  little 
pickers-up  of  showers  of  golden  fruits,  whose  joyous 
songs  and  merry  laughter  made  the  valley  ring ; 
forcing  the  wayside  traveller  to  tarry,  for  no  matter 
what  necessity  for  haste,  spellbound  he  was,  and 
became  and  another  sharer  of  this  rich,  heaven-sent 
feast.  May  we  have  many  such  throughout  our 
land!  and  waking  from  a  long  night’s  sleep  and  folly, 
may  Ireland  become  rich  and  happy.  Beautiful 
even  in  her  poverty  and  nakedness,  what  may  be  her 
charms  where  her  bare  mountains  and  wastes  are 
covered  with  valuable  timber,  with  its  numerous 
industries,  and  when  every  farmer  has  his  orchard 
plot,  ranges  of  bee  hives,  and  trailing  Roses  covering 
his  little  home.  Thus  were  charming  Wicklow  and 
Wexford  counties  in  my  early  days. 

I  now  come  to  my  last  question,  No.  6.  "  How  do 

you  propose  starting  and  carrying  on  this  work?” 
Anyone  who  has  observed  our  market  gardeners,  the 
humble  men  who  have  made  Cork  vegetables  so 
famous,  who  may  be  seen  early  and  late,  moving 
among  their  Cabbages,  &c.,  digging  and  manuring; 
these  are  precisely  the  class  most  suitable  for  grand 
fruit  growers  ;  and  consider  the  amount  of  healthy 
employment  for  their  children  which  would  attend 
this  industry.  The  day  cannot  be  far  distant  when 
fruit  will  form  a  part  of  every  meal.  No  American 
or  Canadian  house  is  without  its  supply,  and  during 
many  months  spent  in  both  countries  I  lived  on  fruit. 
Surely,  if  our  American  and  Australian  brothers  can 
deliver  here  from  so  great  a  distance,  we  should  not 
be  undersold  in  any  British  market.  To  our  shame, 
bleak  Ulster  leads,  is  a  long  way  foremost,  and  with 
your  permission,  I  will  read  a  letter  from  a  northern 
grower  ;  it  is  in  answer  to  some  inquiries  I  have  been 
making  ;  ”  It  is  difficult  to  say  exact  acreage  under 
Apple  orchards  in  the  counties  of  Down  and  Armagh, 
probably  500  acres  ;  three-fourths  of  this  in  the 
latter  and  one-fourth  in  the  former.  The  average 
quality  of  the  fruit  is  not  good,  being  small,  and  fit 
only  for  beiliag  d-CWQ-  V  uring  recent  years  the  most 


enterprising  firms  and  fruit  growers  have  renewed 
their  orchards ;  in  many  instances  laid  down  new 
ones,  with  the  best  and  most  useful  fruits :  many 
very  fine  young  plantations  are  now  to  be  seen  all 
through  the  country,  and  those  who  took  this  matter 
up  eight  or  ten  years  ago  have  found  it  to  be  a  very 
profitable  investment.  The  sorts  most  profitable  in 
the  north  are  Hawthornden,  Echlinville,  Pomona, 
Dumelows,  Northern  Greening,  Warner's  King, 
Cox’s  Orange.  Elizabeth,  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Lady 
Henniker,  Lord  Derby,  Lord  Suffield,  Keswick  Cod- 
lin,  Alfreston,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Baron  Hill,  Jim 
Montgomery,  and  Gravenstein.  About  £8,000  repre¬ 
sents  the  annual  average  value  of  Apples  sold  in 
these  two  counties.  The  per  acre  yield  varies  from 
one  to  four  tons,  average  value  £10  ;  sometimes  £15  ; 
often  £20  and  upwards  is  freely  paid.  Average  life 
of  an  orchard  is  about  forty  years,  if  properly  cared  ; 
after  this  trees  begin  to  decline.  Preserve  manufac¬ 
turers  from  England  and  Scotland  purchase  the 
great  bulk  of  the  fruit  in  the  north.  The  Scotch 
buyers  speculate  and  purchase  the  fruit  on  the  trees  ; 
in  fact,  all  the  best  is  sold  in  this  way,  and  they  send 
over  their  own  men  to  pull,  select,  and  size  for  their 
various  uses.  This  market  (Portadown)  is  the  largest 
and  by  far  the  most  important  in  Ireland.  In  the 
season  twenty  to  thirty  tons  of  ripe  fruit  changes 
hands  on  market  days.  Considerably  more  attention 
is  given  to  good  fruit  culture  than  formerly  ;  either 
very  early  or  very  late  varieties  are  most  in  demand, 
and  we  prefer  planting  only  a  few  kinds  found  most 
suitable. 

“  The  old  orchards  are  not  profitable,  because  of 
age,  neglect,  and  the  bulk  of  fruit  coming  all  at  one 
season.  The  bulk  of  our  fruit  goes  to  preserve 
manufacturers.  Tree  planters  now  prefer  low  stems 
3  ft.  to  31  ft.,  and  mmy  find  bushes  still  better,  so 
that  they  are  sheltered,  and  the  best  fruit  can  be 
ground  hand-picked.  In  five  or  six  years  there  is  a 
good,  profitable  return  for  the  outlay.  We  have 
still  much  to  learn  by  careful  work  and  close  obser¬ 
vation  ;  for  instance,  Lord  Suffield  does  badly  on 
lime-stone,  but  splendidly  in  cool  soil."  Our  men 
are  poor.  Government  would,  I  am  sure,  assist 
with  small  loans,  repayable  during  six  years,  and 
proper  security  could  be  given,  as  to  our  fishermen. 
Holders  of,  say,  four  acre  plots,  could  begin  fruit 
planting  one  acre,  growing  vegetables  between  until 
the  trees  would  require  more  space.  Have  good  in¬ 
structors  to  teach  ;  very  few  lessons  will  suffice  ; 
and  this  fine  industry  may  be  at  once  established, 
possibly  in  a  small  way  at  first,  but  rest  assured  the 
growth  would  be  rapid,  and  a  good  slice  of  those 
millions  sent  to  America,  and  to  the  continent,  would 
find  plenty  of  empty  pockets  at  home.  Should  there 
be  any  doubters  here,  allow  me  for  a  moment  to 
refer  to  a  few  leading  pomologists,  beginning  nearest 
home.  The  late  much-respected  Mr.  Thomas  Rivers, 
of  Sawbridgeworth,  in  conversation  many  years  ago, 
said,  “It  is  a  wonder,  considering  that  you  are 
favoured  with  so  fine  a  climate  in  the  south  of  Ire¬ 
land,  that  fruit  growing  should  be  so  entirely  neg¬ 
lected.” 

Further  north,  my  old  and  valued  friend,  Mr.  John 
Anderson,  of  Perth,  said,  when  I  showed  him  Beurre 
Superfin  and  Bartlet  Pears  laden  with  fruit  in  the 
open  border  :  “  Oh,  if  we  had  your  climate,  Scotland 
would  be  a  fruit  garden."  Messrs.  Elwanger  and 
Barry,  the  great  American  growers,  paid  me  a  visit 
two  years  ago:  “Wonder  of  wonders,"  they  said, 
“that  you  are  not  growers  instead  of  buyers  of 
fruits  !  ”  Go  a  long  way  off  to  your  brothers  at  the 
Antipodes,  and  see  what  the  Chaffys  are  doing  at 
Mildura — 250,000  acres  south  of  the  Murray  River 
being  laid  out  in  two  years  for  fruit  growing  and 
250,000  acres  north  of  the  river,  taken  from  the  New 
South  Wales  Government,  is  being  operated 
on.  England  is  the  great  market  that  these 
enterprising  men  are  looking  to.  We  are  within  a 
few  hours  of  London ;  they  are  8,000  miles  away. 
Is  it  not  really  absurd  to  think  how  folly  should  per¬ 
mit  our  being  beaten  from  a  market  at  our  very 
door?  Oh,  perhaps,  some  one  will  say,  we  can' 
never  grow  such  fruits  as  the  Australians.  No,  I 
don’t  think  we  can,  except  in  very  favoured  seasons, 
produce  that  splendid  high  colour  ;  but  here  is  my 
eldest  son’s  opinion.  Holding  a  forestry  post  under 
the  Victoria  Government,  he  has  taken  shares  at 
Mildura  ;  is  a  good  judge  of  fruit ;  loves  the  grand, 
sunny  land  of  his  adoption: — “Splendid  Apples, 
bright  and  shining  ;  but  give  me  the  Irish  Peach,  the 
Kerry  pippin,  and  the  host  of  home  Apples,  with  all 
their  varied  and  special  richness  of  flavour.”— Irish 
Farmers'  Gazette. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM 

GROUPS  AT  EXHIBITIONS. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  at  the  recent  show  of  the 
Twickenham  Horticultural  Society  th?.t  the  groups, 
and  very  fine  ones  too  as  groups  go,  were  each,  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  schedule, 
edged  with  Ferns.  The  best  group,  one  from  Orleans 
House  Gardens,  had  a  dense  edging  of  beautiful 
.  Maidenhair  Fern.  It  is  just  possible  that  to  get 
the  fern  edging  into  the  prescribed  chalk  line,  the 
blooms  on  the  plants  in  the  groups  seemed  to  be 
unduly  crowded,  but  still  I  have  found  the  same 
grave  defect  plentiful  elsewhere,  and  yet  had  the 
fronts  of  the  groups  as  unsightly  as  possible. 

One  very  objectionable  element  in  closely  packed 
groups  is  the  introduction  of  too  many  late  struck 
poor  plants.  I  visited  a  garden  at  Twickenham,  the 
gardener  being  being  one  of  the  plant  group  com¬ 
petitors.  He  showed  me  a  quantity  of  late  struck 
single  bloom  plants  in  6-in.  pots,  provided  expressly 
for  the  packing  of  groups,  as  when  the  large  plants 
and  pots  are  put  close  together  these  small  dwarfer 
plants  would  stand  in  thickly  on  the  larger  pots,  and 
fill  up  densely.  That  cannot  be  a  desirable  method 
of  making  prize  Chrysanthemum  groups,  and  yet  the 
system  you  have  objected  to  as  existing  specially  en¬ 
courages  it. 

If  the  groups  be  limited  to  a  certain  number  of 
plants,  the  spaces  being  filled  up  with  Ferns  or  other 
foliage  plants,  we  should  then  see  every  effort  made 
to  produce  strong  robust  well-grown  plants,  carrying 
each  some  three  or  four  blooms.  Thus  we  should 
have  quality  both  in  plants  and  blooms  as  well  as 
good  decorative  effect. — A .  D. 

_  -  ■»  - _ 

♦ 

CHRYSANTHEMUM 

NOTES. 

New  Incurved  Varieties. 

Of  these,  I  do  not  think  either  M.  R.  Bahaunt  or 
Robert  Canned  will  take  a  high  place  as  exhibition 
varieties,  and  for  this  reason  ;  I  think  both  have  the 
Japanese  blood  in  them,  and  the  difficulty  will  be  to 
have  them  sufficiently  refined.  They  lack  finish  in 
the  centre,  and  especially  is  this  true  of  Robert 
Canned.  In  these  days,  a  good  incurved  flower  needs 
to  be  perfectly  finished  ;  the  florets  should  not  cross 
each  other  in  any  way,  and  completely  fold  over  and 
close  in  the  centre.  Given  depth,  refinement,  and 
freshness,  and  there  is  a  perfect  incurved  bloom.  I 
have  seen  some  fine  blooms  of  M.  R.  Bahaunt,  but 
not  one  I  could  say  was  perfectly  finished  ;  and 
though  Robert  Canned  has  received  certificates  of 
merit,  I  have  not  seen  a  good  bloom  of  it  this  season. 
But,  as  an  old  Chrysanthemum  grower  said  to  me  a 
few  days  ago,  three  years’  culture  is  necessary  to 
show  fully  what  a  new  variety  of  a  Chrysanthemum  is 
capable  of.  I  think  Matthew  Russell,  a  rosy  lilac 
and  yellow  sport  from  Princess  of  Wales,  will  make 
a  good,  useful  and  desirable  exhibition  variety,  after 
another  year  or  two’s  culture.  Rivelyn,  a  rich  golden 
bronze  sport  from  the  golden  Mrs.  Norman  Davis,  is 
highly  spoken  of,  though  I  have  not  seen  it  in  its  best 
form.  H.  Shoesmith,  a  bronze  sport  from  the  yellow 
Mr.  Bunn;  John  Doughty,  a  bronze  sport  from 
Queen  of  England  ;  John  Lambert,  a  light  buff  sport 
from  the  primrose  Lord  Alcester;  Madame  Gayral, 
white,  heavily  tipped  with  purple-lilac  ;  Miss  M.  A. 
Haggas,  a  beautiful  yellow  sport  from  the  rosy-tinted 
Mrs.  Heale  ;  and  Violet  Tomlin,  the  beautiful  purple- 
violet  sport  from  the  blush  Princess  of  Wales,  are  all 
very  useful  new  varieties,  the  two  last-named 
especially  ;  it  is  impossible  to  speak' too  highly  of  the 
two  last-named.  Violet  Tomlin  gives  us  a  tint  of 
colour  that  was  much  needed  among  the  incurved 
varieties.  But,  just  think  how  much  we  owe  to  the 
inherent  sportiveness  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  the  why 
and  wherefore  of  which  no  one  knoweth  ;  for  the 
causes  are  hidden  in  the  silent  mystery  of  the  flower’s 
nature,  and  no  botanist  or  florist  has  as  yet  succeeded 
in  making  them  understood  by  us. 

Miss  Bella  Wilson,  a  new  incurved  seedling  raised 
at  the  Nurseries  of  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.,  and 
introduced  by  them,  were  shown  both  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  and  Royal  Aquarium  Exhibitions.  It  is  of 
good  size,  fine  shape,  and  full  substance,  the  colour 
pale-lilac  and  satin-grey.  At  the  Crystal  Palace, 
several  blooms  were  shown,  some  from  the  crown- 
bud,  which  were  rough  in  build  and  weak  in  colour, 
others  from  the  terminal-bud,  which  were  much  more 
refined,  deeper,  and  more  pleasing  in  colour,  and  it 


was  commended  from  the  terminal-bud.  The  floral 
committee  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
did  not  take  kindly  to  it  at  their  meeting  on  Nov. 
ioth.  The  further  appearance  of  this  variety  will 
be  looked  forward  to  with  some  interest. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  on  the  ioth  inst., 
Mr.  Robert  Owen,  nurseryman,  Maidenhead,  had  a 
very  fine  new  yellow  incurved  variety,  named  “  Mrs. 
Robinson  King.”  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  its  origin  to  be  able  to  say  whether  it  is  a  seedling 
or  sport,  but  it  is  large  in  size,  and  exquisite  in  shape 
and  colour.  On  the  13th  inst.  I  was  at  the  Notting¬ 
ham  Chysanthemum  Show,  where  a  very  fine  bloom 
of  “Mrs.  Robinson  King”  was  shown  by  Mr.  P. 
Blair,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  at 
Trentham,  and  every  grower  was  delighted  with  it. 
—R.D. 

Naming  Blooms  at  Exhibitions. 

Now  that  your  pages  will  be  more  at  liberty,  as  the 
battle  of  the  11  Mums  ”  is  nearly  over,  I  wish  to  draw 
attention  to  the  advisability  of  a  more  uniform 
system  of  showing  the  names  of  the  flowers  on  the 
stands,  to  the  names  being  correctly  And  legibly 
written,  and  that  every  stand  should  be  correctly 
named.  At  some  of  the  exhibitions  I  have  attended 
I  have  found  names  slovenly  written  and  misspelt, 
and  when  the  exhibitor  is  an  illiterate,  he  should  be 
compelled  to  get  some  capable  person  to  fill  in  the 
names  correctly  for  him,  or  the  society  provide  a 
person  to  help  the  illiterate  exhibitors  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  day.  I  have  also  noticed  that  in  some 
cases  the  names  are  written  on  cards  dropped  into 
little  recesses  on  the  front  of  the  stands  where  visitors 
cannot  see  them.  Others  write  the  names  on  slips 
of  paper  laid  loosely  on  the  stand  in  front  of  the 
flowers,  and  are  easily  displaced,  and  not  easily 
seen .  The  best  plan  I  have  seen  adopted  is  that  of  a  wire 
support  to  hold  three  narrow  cards  giving  the  names 
of  the  three  flowers  as  they  are  placed  in  the  row 
from  front  to  back,  and  these  supports  are  firmly 
fixed  to  the  back  of  the  stand,  and  judges  and  visitors 
can  so  easily  see  the  names.  As  these  name  sup¬ 
ports  must  be  very  cheap,  why  not  make  their  use 
compulsory?  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  judges, 
who  are  often  pressed  for  time  to  get  their  work  done 
before  the  public  are  admitted,  that  the  names  of 
the  flowers  should  be  seen  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  it  is  also  a  great  advantage  to  the  visitors. — Mum. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Robinson  King. 

This  new  variety  was  shown  in  grand  form  at  the 
recent  Leeds  exhibition,  and  promises  to  become  a 
constant  flower  on  the  exhibition  boards  of  the  future, 
for  it  is  a  veritable  Queen  in  the  incurved  section. 
It  is  a  valuable  sport  from  Golden  Empress  of 
India,  and  originated  in  the  garden  of  the  lady  in 
whose  honour  it  has  been  named,  at  North  Ferriby, 
Brough.  Mr.  Hotham,  her  gardener,  was  successful 
in  propagating  the  sport,  and  fixing  it.  It  is  a  rich, 
deep  golden  yellow  in  colour,  with  incurved  florets 
of  fine  form.  The  flower  is  deep,  massive  and 
globular — a  telling  variety  as  shown  at  Leeds,  where 
it  was  deservedly  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate. 

- — A  Yorkshire  Gardener. 

An  Incurved  Chrysanthemum  Cullingfordi. 
The  normal  form  of  this  variety  is  reflexed  as  is  well 
known  to  almost  every  grower  of  Chrysanthemums.  A 
sport  has  occurred  at  Devonhurst,  Chiswick,  where 
the  florets  are  incurved  partly  hiding  the  crimson 
upper  surface.  The  reverse  is  thinly  shaded  with 
gold,  and  the  short  and  fine  pubescence  character¬ 
istic  of  the  type  has  become  developed  into  well- 
marked,  coarse  bristles,  though  not  so  long  as  in 
the  so-called  plumy  kinds.  Whether  it  may  be 
grown  as  a  true  incurved  will  have  to  be  determined 
another  season,  as  the  plants  now  grown  have  been 
propagated  late  and  are  consequently  small.  It  is 
named  Amy  Casey. 

St.  John’s  Nursery,  Putney. 

As  far  as  exhibition  purposes  are  concerned,  Chry¬ 
santhemums  are  quite  over  in  the  southern  districts 
of  England,  but  the  late  varieties,  and  especially  those 
grovm  for  cut  flower  purposes,  promise  more  remu¬ 
neration  for  the  growers  than  those  grown  to  large 
size  for  exhibition.  The  explanation  is  that  the  wet 
weather  that  prevailed  during  October  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  November  caused  an  unusual  amount  of 
damping  and  destruction  of  the  flowers.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  at  St.  John’s  Nursery,  Putney, 
where  the  situation  is  low  and  damp.  Mr.  G. 
Stevens,  nevertheless,  managed  to  secure  the  second 


prize  in  a  good  competition  for  the  large  group  at  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  November  show. 
The  incurved  varieties  in  his  group,  though  really 
more  valuable  and  difficult  to  grow,  were  less  effec¬ 
tive  than  the  Japanese  sorts  so  prevalent  in  other 
groups. 

The  chief  display  in  one  of  his  houses  consists 
of  Elaine,  Golden  Gem,  Ethel,  and  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones. 
These  were  stopped  once  and  allowed  to  grow  into 
tall  bushes  with  many  branches,  which  being  lightly 
disbudded  are  now  very  floriferous.  The  flowers  of 
all  are  of  a  useful  size,  clean,  and  fresh.  Golden 
Gem  has  naturally  rather  smaller  flowers  than  the 
rest,  and  bronzy-orange  fading  ultimately  to  a  paler 
and  more  golden  hue.  The  white  flowers  of  Ethel 
are  cup-shaped,  and  very  popular  for  late  autumn 
and  early  winter  work.  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones  is  of  a 
beautiful  clear  yellow,  and  often  spoken  of  as  the 
Yellow  Ethel.  All  the  four  are  of  course  Japanese 
sorts.  Mrs.  Geo.  Stevens  is  another  which  has 
neither  been  stopped  nor  disbudded,  and  has  golden- 
yellow  flowers  ultimately  tinted  with  bronze.  A  use¬ 
ful  variety  for  late  work  is  Princess  Blanche,  a 
Japanese  sort  with  medium  sized  blooms,  pink  in  bud 
but  pure  white  when  expanded.  Cuttings  were 
struck  in  November  and  again  in  February,  but  there 
is  no  difference  in  the  behaviour  of  the  two  batchts, 
which  were  only  in  bud  when  we  saw  them  last  week. 
The  plants  are  very  bushy,  about  2  ft.  high,  and  were 
neither  stopped  nor  disbudded.  Mr.  Stevens  speaks 
highly  of  it  for  cut  flowers  late  in  the  year. 

Large  blooms  of  Ada  Spaulding  showed  them  to 
be  pink  outside  and  white  in  the  centre.  .  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  growers  can  make  [nothing  else  of  it  than 
an  incurved  Japanese  variety.  A  promising  variety, 
if  grown  for  exhibition  purposes,  is  Sunbeam..  The 
spreading  florets  are  crimson,  edged  with  yellow  and 
often  striped  along  the  centre  with  yellow.  The 
form  of  the  flower  may  be  compared  to  that  of 
Hamlet,  at  least  in  the  early  stages,  but  the  colour 
is  quite  different.  Beauty  of  Castlewood  is  of  the 
same  type  as  Mrs.  C.  Wheeler,  but  has  more  in¬ 
curved  crimson  florets  and  old  gold  on  the  reverse. 
A  curious  sort  is  Kioto  with  twisted  yellow  florets 
resembling  those  of  Golden  Dragon,  but  the  plant 
varies  from  4  ft.  toff  J  ft.  high.  Besides  the  above 
Japanese  varieties,  a  large  number  of  Pompons  are 
grown  for  cut  flowers,  and  amongst  them  we  noted 
the  popular  Mademoiselle  Elise  Dordan,  flowering 
very  freely,  but  the  flowers  were  small  owing  to 
their  not  having  been  disbudded  nor  cut  back. 

In  one  of  the  low,  span-roofed  houses  is  a  fine  lot 
of  Ccelygyne  cristata  in  large  pots  and  pans,  already 
showing  their  flower  spikes  strongly  in  large  num¬ 
bers.  That  as  well  as  Cypripedium  insigne  are  grown 
for  the  sake  of  cut  flowers.  Clivia  miniata,  Azalea 
indica  alba,  and  A.  Deutsche  Perle  have  already 
commenced  to  bloom,  and  will  continue  till  early 
summer.  Large  batches  of  Nephrodium  molle 
corymbiferum  and  Polypodium  aureum  are  grown 
for  filling  ornamental  vases.  The  spaces  under  the 
benches  are  utilised  for  the  cultivation  of  Mushrooms 
which  prove  a  profitable  crop. 


THE  DESERT  FLORA  OF 

EGYPT. 

In  a  lecture  recently  delivered  at  Ealing,  the  Rev. 
George  Henslow,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  said  the  Desert  Flora 
was  perhaps  the  most  interesting  department  of 
Egyptian  botany,  as  the  plants  in  that  flora  showed 
very  remarkable  adaptations  to  maintain  their  exis¬ 
tence  against  conditions  arising  from  the  intense 
heat  and  drought  which  prevailed  during  ten  months 
in  the  year  in  that  country.  The  general  appear¬ 
ance  of  Egyptian  desert  plants  was  that  of  stunted 
bushes  and  herbs  of  a  blue-grey  colour  ;  this  colour 
was  due  to  the  dense  hairy  covering  so  many  of  the 
plants  in  this  class  of  Egyptian  flora  possessed  on 
the  foliage,  or  to  the  waxy  secretion  over  the  surface 
of  the  leaves  which  distinguished  others.  The  roots 
of  the  desert  plants  were  often  of  extraordinary 
length,  this  extreme  length  of  root  being  one  of 
the  provisions  with  which  nature  had  furnished  the 
plant  to  seek  for  and  obtain  water  below  the  sand  ; 
the  surface  of  the  latter  was  sometimes  heated  to  a 
degree  of  140°  F.  The  desert  plants  obtained  water 
from  the  sky  in  only  two  months  of  the  year — in  that 
period  rain  descended  in  a  deluge — consequently 
they  had  to  exist  the  remainder  of  the  year  without 
further  rain.  They  had  in  those  ten  months  in  which 
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no  rain  fell  to  resist  nine  months  of  intense  heat ; 
they  had  to  keep  all  the  water  they  could  get  and 
prevent  it  being  lost ;  and  the  methods  by  which 
they  did  that  were  very  remarkable.  First  of  all 
there  was  the  peculiarity  of  an  abnormal  length  of 
root,  to  which  he  had  already  referred  ;  secondly, 
heavy  dews  fell  at  various  times  through  the  sum¬ 
mer,  and  the  plants  absorbed  those  dews. 

Many  of  the  plants,  again,  developed  tubers,  and 
others  little  root-knobs,  which  acted  as  and  were 
simply  storehouses  of  water  for  the  sustenance  of 
the  plant  during  the  dry  season.  The  stems  were 
often  spinescent,  as  the  poverty  of  water  would  not 
allow  cellular  tissue  to  be  formed  :  the  absence  of  water 
compelled  the  plants  to  become  hardy  and  spiny,  and 
the  leaves  were,  as  a  consequence  of  the  same  cause, 
reduced  in  size.  Other  contrivances  by  which  the 
plants  resisted  the  heat  and  retained  water  consisted 
of  a  water-storage  in  the  tissue  of  the  leaves.  A  thick 
cuticle,  which  prevented 
the  water  escaping,  was  a 
very  common  attribute  in 
the  foliage  of  these  desert 
plants ;  and  a  hairy  ar¬ 
rangement  on  the  leaves — 
the  hairs  sometimes  inter¬ 
laced,  and  formed  a  kind 
of  felt ;  the  leaves  of 
many  of  the  plants  were 
clothed  with  a  dense  felt¬ 
like  hair ;  or  the  hairs 
might  lie  flat  on  the 
surface,  forming  a  kind  of 
fur — this  hairy  provision 
retained  the  dew,  which 
did  not  evaporate  so 
quickly  as  it  would  do  on 
a  smooth  surface.  A 
coating  of  wax  on  the 
leaves  was  also  common. 

In  short,  the  anatomical 
peculiarities  of  these  de¬ 
sert  plants  (which  pecu¬ 
liarities  were  used  to  aid 
the  plant  in  sustaining  its 
life  against  the  adverse 
condition  it  had  to  en¬ 
counter,  enabling  it  to 
overcome  those  conditions 
by  the  retention  of  moist¬ 
ure  during  the  dry  season) 
consisted  of  densely  hairy 
and  waxy  epidermis ; 

“  palisade  ”  (green)  tissue 
being  on  both  sides  of  the 
leaves,  instead  of  on  the 
upper  only,  there  was 
a  water-storage  tissue, 
which  might  be  formed 
by  the  epidermis,  the 
mesophyl,  the  cork,  or  the 
pith. 

Some  plants,  especially 
Reaumuria  hirtella,  se¬ 
creted  calcium  chloride, 
which  acted  as  an  absor¬ 
bent,  taking  up  at  night 
the  dew,  which  moisture 
the  tissues  then  absorbed. 

The  President,  in  his 
further  remarks,  alluded 
to  the  comparative  ab¬ 
sence  of  flowers  on  the 

desert  plants,  and  to  the  self-fertilising  properties 
of  those  plants ;  he  then  gave  an  exposition 
of  the  plants  of  the  Nile  Valley  and  of  those 
grown  in  other  cultivated  parts  of  the  country, 
making  special  reference  to  plants  specimens  of 
which  are  to  be  found  flourishing  alike  in  Egypt  and 
England,  and  which  plants  he  said  had  possibly  been 
introduced  with  corn  and  other  things  ;  he  pointed 
out,  however,  certain  details  in  which  Egyptian 
plants  differed  from  those  of  the  same  species  found 
in  England— for  instance,  the  Chickweed,  which 
abounded  in  Egypt,  was  in  that  country  without  the 
little  white  flower  with  which  we  were  familiar 
in  England.  Professor  Henslow  proceeded  to  again 
deny  that  a  genuine  instance  of  "true  ”  mummy 
Wheat  having  germinated  had  been  substantiated 
(this  "  mummy  ”  Wheat,  the  lecturer  explained,  con¬ 
sisted  of  Wheat  offered  to  their  dead  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians) — whatever  his  audience  might  hear  about 


Wheat  from  the  tombs  of  the  Egyptians  having  ger¬ 
minated,  he  said,  let  them  be  assured  that  they  would 
be  quite  safe  in  flatly  denying  any  assertion  that  an 
effort  to  grow  such  Wheat  had  been  successful. 

There  had  often  been  cultivated  in  this  country 
what  was  called  the  "  mummy  ”  Pea — a  peculiar 
form  of  the  Pea,  a  form  which  was,  however,  known 
perfectly  well  on  the  Continent  some  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago.  The  origin  of  that  form  of  Pea  was  a 
little  doubtful,  but  in  regard  to  it  people  again 
declared  that  it  was  grown  from  a  Pea  taken  from  the 
hands  of  an  Egyptian  mummy,  and  which  had  been 
offered  to  the  dead.  When  that  assertion  was  in¬ 
vestigated,  it  would  be  found  that  at  the  time  the 
offerings  to  the  dead  in  question  (of  which  offerings 
this  supposed  mummy  Pea  was  alleged  to  have 
formed  a  part)  were  made,  the  Egyptians  had  no 
Peas  at  all  among  their  vegetable  products ;  there 
was  in  the  Egyptian  language  no  word  corresponding 
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to  our  word  "Pea;”  the  Pea  was  not  known  in 
ancient  Egypt,  and  it  had  therefore  never  been 
offered  to  the  dead  there.  The  Egyptians  now  cul¬ 
tivated  two  kinds  of  Pea,  and  he  suspected  that  the 
Pea  which  was  represented  as  a  “  mummy  ”  Pea  was 
a  hybrid  between  those  two  modern  forms.  He  had 
taken  steps  to  ascertain  whether  such  was  the  case ; 
at  all  events,  his  hearers  might  be  quite  sure  that  the 
ascribed  "  mummy  ”  origin  of  this  Pea  was  quite  as 
false  as  the  reputed  "  mummy  ”  origin  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  wheat. 


Cattleya  Bowringiana.  —  We  learn  from  The 
American  Florist  that  a  plant  of  this  species  in  Mr. 
Gilmore’s  collection  at  North  Easton,  Mass.,  has  a 
spike  carrying  twenty-one  blooms.  When  we  re¬ 
member  that  seven  and  eight  blooms  is  about  the 
average,  the  spike  in  question  is  a  wonder. 


THE  LAMPORT  ROCKERY. 

The  presiding  Lady  of  the  Lamport  Rockery,  Mdlle. 
Terra  Cotta,  to  whom  allusion  was  made  in  our  issue 
for  October  24th  last,  page  116,  is  here  reproduced 
from  an  exquisite  photograph,  in  which  the  beautiful 
surroundings  come  out  in  a  manner  which  has 
probably  never  been  surpassed.  The  dress  is 
primrose,  the  ribbon  which  ties  the  hair  and  is  in¬ 
variably  supposed  to  be  real,  is  turquoise  blue.  The 
hat  is  dark  chocolate,  stockings  dark,  shoes  lawn- 
tennis  colour. 

The  vegetation  is  chiefly  Aubretia  deltoides,  as  is  the 
tuft  beneath  her  seat.  The  plant  emerging  from  it 
is  but  little  known.  A  specimen  from  this  Rockery 
was  presented  some  years  since  to  Colonel  Trevor 
Clarke,  of  horticultural  celebrity.  He  submitted  it 
to  the  botanical  lights  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  but  no  one  knew  its  name.  It 

was  discovered  to  be 
Purettia  flexilis  [?J.  It  is 
most  accommodating  in 
its  nature,  thriving  equally 
well  whether  plunged  into 
the  miniature  lake  or 
planted  in  parts  where  it 
gets  no  moisture  what¬ 
ever.  It  remains  intact 
in  the  caves  throughout 
the  winter.  The  Fern 
low  down  is  Polypodium 
cambricum,  where  it  is 
probably  much  more 
extensively  grown  than 
in  any  other  locality. 
Being  a  barren  variety, 
it  has  to  be  divided  and 
the  roots  spread  slowly. 
It  has  been  established 
at  Lamport  forty-five 
years.  The  plant  at  the 
right  corner  is  the  Alpine 
Ladies’  Mantle,  Alchem- 
illa  alpina.  The  two 
minute  stars  on  the  lower 
edge  are  Campanula 
garganica. 

The  young  lady  has 
occupied  her  present  posi¬ 
tion  for  three  years, 
excepting  the  winter 
months,  when  butterfly¬ 
like  she  retires  into  hyber¬ 
nation.  There  are,  as 
amongst  most  things, 
various  opinions  regard¬ 
ing  the  propriety  of  the 
location  of  Mdlle.  Terra 
Cotta.  Some  either  are, 
or  appear  to  be,  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  her  charms ; 
others  are  greatly  smitten. 
Some  think  her  horrid 
in  the  extreme ;  others 
extremely  beautiful.  One 
lady  of  taste  found  her 
so  prepossessing  as  to 
pronounce  her  the  most 
fascinating  creature  she 
had  ever  beheld,  far  be, 
yond  any  of  her  friends. 
Although  her  powers  of 
fascination  do  not  affect 
all,  she  has  the  power  of  deceiving  all. 

A  person  who  happened  to  observe  her  from  a 
window  when  she  made  her  first  debut,  went 
hurriedly  and  gave  notice:  "  There  is  a  girl  sitting 
on  the  rockery!  She  mustn’t  be  there.”  Another 
on  entering  retired,  fearing  she  was  intruding  on  the 
privacy  of  the  family.  It  may  be  added  that 
should  there  be  any  who  are  fascinated  with  this 
representation  they  will  find  themselves  more  so,  and 
to  a  much  higher  degree,  if  they  will  send  six  stamps 
to  Mr.  Garrett,  32,  Wellingborough  Road,  North¬ 
ampton,  for  a  Woodburytype  of  this  marvellous 
photograph,  in  all  respects  equal  to  the  original, 
which  can  be  obtained  for  one  shilling.  If  there  is 
any  fault  to  be  found  with  it,  it  is  more  beautiful 
than  the  original.  This  is  on  account  of  the  lens 
giving  more  minute  details,  which  can  be  seen  under 
closer  inspection  than  the  eye  is  capable  of,  however 
perfect  the  sight,  and  for  this  reason  an  opera  glass 
is  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  rendering  the  Lam¬ 
port  Rockery  in  every  sense  of  the  expression,  A 
Complete  Fairy  Land. 
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SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association’s  Annual 
Chrysanthemum  Show. 

Although  it  is  only  two  years  since  this  Association 
pluckily  embarked  in  the  undertaking  to  hold  in 
Edinburgh  a  Chrysanthemum  show  worthy  of  the 
capital  of  Scotland,  its  managers  must  be  heartily 
congratulated  on  the  soundness  of  their  judgment, 
and  the  unqualified  success  which  has  crowned  their 
efforts.  The  exhibition  held  in  the  Waverley  Market 
last  week  showed  a  steady  improvement  on  its  pre¬ 
decessors,  and  as  before  attracted  enormous  crowds 
of  visitors  every  day.  The  statistics  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  show  that  the  number  of  competitors  was  157 
as  compared  with  151,  and  the  number  of  entries 
871  as  compared  with  792.  The  advance,  which  is 
apparent  from  those  figures,  was  also  maintained  in 
the  leading  exhibits,  which  were  in  quality  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  any  that  have  yet  been  shown  at  Edinburgh . 
Of  course  a  winter  exhibition,  restricted  mainly  to  a 
single  class  of  flower,  held  in  a  place  of  such  vast 
extent  as  the  Waverley  Market,  loses  something  of 
decorative  effect  as  compared  with  the  summer 
shows,  but,  to  make  up  for  that  in  some  degree,  the 
show  committee  decorated  the  market  by  hanging 
the  galleries  with  drapery  of  red,  white,  and  blue, 
entwining  the  pillars  which  support  the  roof  with 
wreaths  of  evergreen,  and  grouped  collections  of 
Palms  and  other  foliage  plants  at  convenient  places 
upon  the  floor.  They  also  lighted  the  market  with 
electricity,  and  incandescent  lamps  were  introduced 
among  the  greenery  on  the  pillars,  or  suspended  from 
the  roof  along  the  tables ;  and  these,  supplemented 
by  a  row  of  arc  lamps  at  the  back  of  the  market, 
made  the  lighting  arrangements  very  effective  indeed, 
besides  getting  rid  in  some  degree  of  the  incon¬ 
venience  arising  from  the  overheating  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  by  the  burning  of  hundreds  of  gas  jets. 

The  great  prize  of  the  show,  for  which  there  were 
about  a  dozen  competitors,  was  the  City  of  Edinburgh 
Cup,  valued  at  /20,  offered  for  the  best  forty-eight 
blooms  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  of  not  less  than 
thirty-six  varieties.  This  was  secured  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
M'Hattie,  of  Newbattle  Abbey  Gardens,  whose 
blooms  were  all  splendidly  grown,  and  shown  in  per¬ 
fect  condition.  They  included  most  of  the  well-known 
varieties,  such  as  Edwin  Molyneux,  Boule  d'Or, 
Avalanche,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Elaine,  Viviand  Morel, 
Monsieur  Bernard,  William  Holmes,  Gloriosum, 
and  W.  H.  Lincoln,  &c.  The  second  prize  lot,  which 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Parker,  Impney,  Droitwich, 
also  contained  some  very  choice  blooms,  but  they 
lacked  the  evenness  of  quality  of  Mr.  M'Hattie's. 
The  next  most  coveted  honour  was  the  Scottish 
Challenge  Cup,  presented  by  the  Association  for  the 
best  twenty-four  blooms  of  incurved  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  and  open  to  Scottish  gardeners  and 
amateurs  only.  It  was  won  by  Mr.  Alexander  Watt, 
gardener  to  James  Stewart,  Esq.,  Black  House, 
Skelmorlie,  Ayrshire,  with  an  exhibit  of  very  even 
merit,  which  included  Empress  of  India,  Prince 
Alfred,  Princess  of  Wales,  Lord  Wolseley,  &c.  In 
the  competition  for  the  best  twenty-four  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  Japanese  and  incurved,  Mr.  Parker 
showed  some  blooms  which  were  hardly  surpassed 
in  the  show  for  delicacy  of  colour  and  excellent 
condition.  The  third  prize  in  the  first-named  com¬ 
petition  went  to  Dundee,  the  successful  competitor 
being  Mr.  Machar,  Carona,  Broughty  Ferry  ;  while 
the  second  and  third  awards  in  the  Association  Cup 
competition  went  respectively  to  Mr.  Peter  Mathieson, 
Dhalling  Mor,  Kirn,  and  Mr.  John  Clark,  Banner- 
field,  Kelso.  Mr.  John  Kyles,  Milburn  Tower, 
Corstorphine,  staged  the  best  twenty-four  Japs.,  and 
the  premier  award  for  twenty-four  incurved  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Jellicoe,  Camp  Hill,  Woolton,  Liver¬ 
pool.  The  best  twelve  blooms,  six  Japanese  and  six 
incurved,  came  from  Mr.  Geddes,  Knock  Castle, 
Largs.  In  the  nurserymen’s  classes,  Messrs.  R.  B 
Laird  &  Sons  secured  all  the  premier  awards. 

The  pot  plant  classes  were  all  well  contested,  as 
were  also  the  various  classes  for  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  In  the  Grape  competitions,  Mr.  Murray, 
Parkhall,  Mr.  Leslie,  Pitcullen,  Mr.  Murray,  Culzean, 
and  Mr.  Fairgieve,  Dunkeld,  scored  frequently,  and 
in  other  competitions  Mr.  McIntyre,  The  Glen,  Mr. 
Mclndoe,  Hutton  Hall,  Mr.  Day,  Galloway  House, 
and  Mr.  A.  Wilson,  Auchincruive,  secured  leading 
awards. 

Among  special  exhibits  there  was  nothing  finer 
than  a  table  of  blooms  ssjitos  by  M?.  H-  }•  Jones,  of 


Lewisham,  and  which  included  Miss  Alice,  a  dainty 
little  anemone,  pink,  with  white  heart.  Lilian  B. 
Bird,  a  light  pink  anemone,  with  the  most  hair-like 
of  petals;  Madame  Darrier,  a  buff  and  yellow 
incurved  Chrysanthemum  Needles,  a  beautiful  soft 
Japanese  of  small  size;  James  Western,  a  white- 
petalled  anemone,  with  a  yellow  heart,  are  a  few 
among  many  choice  varieties  which  he  exhibits.  The 
Nova  Scotian  Government  sent  a  notable  exhibit  of 
about  eighty  varieties  of  Apples  ;  but  this  was  eclipsed 
by  Messrs.  Dicksons  &  Co.,  who  showed  no  fewer 
than  150  varieties,  among  them  their  two  new 
certificated  seedlings,  Bailie  Neilson  and  James 
Grieve.  One  of  the  Association’s  chief  awards,  their 
Gold  Medal  for  a  very  fine  collection  of  table  fruit, 
has  been  conferred  on  Mr.  Moore,  Queen  Street. 
The  exhibition  was  opened  by  the  Lord  Provost,  and 
the  usual  dinner  took  place  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
first  day,  Mr.  W.  M.  Welsh  presiding,  and  Mr. 
Dunn  and  Mr.  Robert  Laird,  Secretary,  acting  as 
croupiers. 

Ayr  Chrysanthemum  Show.— The  fourth  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  these  popular  winter  flowers  held  by  the 
Ayrshire  Horticultural  Society  took  place  in  the 
Town  Hall  on  the  18th  and  19th  inst.  The  display 
of  pot  plants  which  at  previous  shows  was  generally 
admitted  to  be  of  rare  excellence,  were  above  the 
usual  standard.  The  two  lines  of  plants  which 
occupied  the  spaces  allotted  for  them  on  each  side 
of  the  central  promenade  presented  a  grand  floral 
picture  to  visitors  on  entering  the  hall.  These  com¬ 
prised  the  competition  lots  for  the  three  and  the 
two  best  specimens  respectively.  For  both  lots 
Mr.  Halliday,  Ayr,  secured  the  first  place,  most  of 
his  plants  as  they  stood  in  the  pots  being  close  on 
6  ft.  in  height,  and  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  through,  and  were  in 
fact  miniature  banks  of  bloom.  The  most  notable 
specimens  were  La  Triomphante,  Miss  Gordon, 
Bouquet  Fait,  and  Elaine.  Pompons  and  incurved 
sorts  were  well  represented  by  the  same  exhibitor, 
his  two  plants  of  the  latter  including  a  notable  speci¬ 
men  of  George  Glenny.  The  second  and  third  prize 
of  Japanese  sorts,  reflexed  and  incurved  lots  also 
included  highly  meritorious  specimens  of  Peter  the 
Great,  and  La  Triomphante.  Mr.  Stewart,  Ayr,  in 
his  first  prize  stands  of  Japanese  blooms  exhibited 
fine  examples  of  Avalanche,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Eyns- 
ford  White  and  W.  H.  Lincoln.  Some  very  good 
flowers  of  Lord  Alcester,  Mrs.  Geo.  Rundle,  and 
Lord  Wolseley  were  noticed  in  the  first  prize  stand 
of  incurved  varieties  won  by  Mr.  McLean,  gardener 
to  Sir  D.  Matheson,  Bourtreshill,  Irvine,  who  was 
also  first  for  the  best  Japanese  bloom  with  a  fine 
specimen  of  Avalanche.  The  display  of  Amateurs’ 
pot  plants  and  cut  blooms  was  also  a  most  creditable 
one.  In  the  latter  section,  Mr.  McQueen,  Mauchline, 
has  opened  a  campaign,  in  which,  considering  that 
gentleman's  capabilities  we  apprehend  serious  results 
to  those  who  may  venture  to  oppose  him  in  future. 
On  the  present  occasion  at  least,  he  secured  the 
principal  awards.  Bouquets  of  Chrysanthemums 
and  greenhouse  cut  flowers,  together  with  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  clean  and  well-grown  house  plants,  from  Mr. 
Bryden,  Dennison  Nursery,  Ayr,  were  also  attractive 
features  of  the  exhibition.  All  the  arrangements  of 
the  show  were  admirably  carried  out  by  Mr.  Burns, 
the  courteous  and  painstaking  secretary. —  Western. 

_ _  <»r _ 

THE  LION’S  TAIL. 

Such  is  the  popular  name  applied  figuratively  to 
Leonitis  Leonurus,  and  which  is  also  an  English  ren¬ 
dering  of  the  specific  name.  It  is  a  very  old 
inhabitant  of  British  gardens,  having  been  introduced 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1712  ;  but  since  that 
time  has  probably  been  lost  and  re-introduced  several 
times.  The  plant  belongs  to  the  Labiata  family,  and 
is  not  unlike  a  Salvia  till  it  comes  into  bloom.  See¬ 
ing  that  it  flowers  in  autumn  and  winter  it  might  be 
grown  for  that  purpose,  so  as  to  furnish  some  diver¬ 
sity  amongst,  or  a  change  from,  the  Salvias.  The 
leaves  are  lanceolate  or  oblong,  and  of  a  deep  green, 
clothing  sub-shrubby  stems,  3  ft.  to  3J  ft.  high. 
The  flowers  are  borne  in  dense  clusters  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves,  and  are  scarlet  while  yet  in  bud,  but 
ultimately  change  to  a  buff  orange.  The  stems  and 
under  side  of  the  leaves  are  somewhat  woolly,  and 
the  shape  of  the  flowers  also  recall  that  of  a  Phlomis, 
and  accordingly  it  was  formerly  described  under  the 
name  of  Phlomis  Leonurus.  A  batch  of  plants 
grown  in  24-size  pots  may  be  seen  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  H.  Canned  &  Sons,  at  Swanley. 


FLORICULTURE. 

Auriculas. 

There  is  a  kind  of  majesty  in  the  slow  and  dignified 
manner  in  which  the  plants  fall  away  to  their  win¬ 
ter's  rest  as  if  very  reluctant  indeed  to  do  so.  All 
that  one  can  do  is  to  maintain  a  good  supply  of  air, 
remove  decaying  leaves,  keep  the  surface  stirred,  and 
the  surroundings  as  clean  and  comfortable  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Very  little  water  will  be  required  owing  to  the 
humidity  in  the  atmosphere,  but  no  plant  should  be 
allowed  to  flag.  For  the  next  two  months  the  plants 
will  exist,  and  that  past  the  time  of  revival  will  be 
near. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. 

The  layers  potted  off,  the  pots  should  be  in  cold 
frames  on  a  dry  bottom,  and  protected  from  rain. 
Let  them  have  all  the  air  possible.  The  painstaking 
florist  looks  over  them  occasionally,  removes  decayed 
foliage,  stirs  the  surface  soil,  and  so  lets  his  plants 
know  they  are  cared  for,  and  they  are  grateful,  and 
show  it  in  their  way,  though  not  by  means  of  articu¬ 
late  speech. 

Calceolarias  and  Cinerarias. 

These  two  are  best  in  a  cold  frame  near  the  glass, 
where  they  can  have  the  advantage  of  a  hot  water 
pipe  when  the  weather  is  wet  and  misty  as  well 
as  cold  and  dreary,  as  also  when  the  frost  is  severe. 
In  the  advent  of  a  few  degrees  of  frost,  it  is  much 
better  to  cover  up  the  frames  securely  with  mats  than 
to  put  on  fire  heat ;  that  should  be  applied  only  in 
extremities.  The  plants  will  take  no  harm  if  covered 
up  for  a  few  days  when  frost  abounds.  The  great 
advantage  of  a  little  artificial  heat  is  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  keeping  the  frames  covered  up  by  day 
and  night  both ;  there  should  be  heat  enough  to  keep 
the  plants  safe  but  not  forced.  When  watering  be 
careful  not  to  wet  the  foliage.  Look  out  for  mildew, 
and  apply  a  little  sulphur  to  the  affected  parts.  Give 
no  quarter  to  green  fly 

Pelargoniums. 

Like  Cinerarias,  these  can  be  kept  cool,  and  heat 
applied  only  to  keep  the  plants  healthy.  Air  can  be 
given  freely  on  mild  days,  but  the  plants  so  placed 
as  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  cold  draughts.  Plants 
intended  for  early  flowering  in  May  need  to  be  kept 
a  little  warmer.  Water  sufficiently  and  carefully, 
and  there  should  be  no  check  for  want  of  it. 

Pinks 

In  beds  have  done  well,  but  as  a  precaution  against 
a  rapid  and  severe  change— and  at  this  season  it 
may  come  without  warning — a  top  dressing  of  de¬ 
cayed  manure  or  burnt  vegetable  matter  may  be 
given  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  so  ;  first  cleaning  the 
beds  over,  and  slightly  stirring  the  surface  soil. 
In  case  of  very  severe  frost,  or  cutting,  cold, 
northerly  winds,  a  little  fern  or  some  such  material 
may  be  laid  lightly  over  the  plants  as  a  protection. 

Polyanthuses,  Gold  laced. 

Such  as  are  in  pots  require  rather  more  moisture 
than  do  Auriculas.  The  plants  should  be  kept  as 
near  the  light  as  possible,  but  no  rain  allowed  to  fall 
upon  the  foliage.  At  all  times,  except  when  the  frost 
is  intense,  plenty  of  air  should  be  allowed  to  cir¬ 
culate  among  them.  So  far  the  plants  are  doing 
well.  A  sharp  look-out  needs  to  be  kept  for  green 
fly.  If  not  already  done,  seedling  Polyanthuses  and 
Primroses  may  be  planted  out  in  the  open  in  dug 
and  manured  ground.  Both  will  well  repay  liberal 
treatment.  Plants  of  established  Primroses  are 
flowering  freely  as  is  usual  in  autumn,  owing  to  the 
mild  weather.  Only  to-day,  the  24th,  I  have  gathered 
a  few  very  fine  blooms  indeed.  All  newly  planted 
should  have  the  soil  firmly  pressed  about  them. 

Tulips. 

Writing  on  the  29th  of  October,  Mr.  Samuel 
Barlow  said:  "I  have  finished  planting  Tulips  to-day, 
weather  grand,  and  soil  in  fine  condition.”  In  moist 
localities  it  is  customary  to  cover  the  bed  with  some 
material  to  ward  off  rain,  the  reason  assigned  being 
that  the  bulb  being  in  a  partially  dormant  state, 
excessive  wet  is  likely  to  injure  it.  Because  of  this 
it  is  usual  to  raise  the  surface  of  the  Tulip  bed  some 
six  or  nine  inches  above  the  ground  level,  and  slope 
the  surface  from  the  centre  on  both  sides  so  that 
rain  may  fall, away  from  instead  of  entering  the  soil. 
The  opinion  generally  held  is  that  it  is  wet  rather 
than  cold  or  frost  that  kills  Tulips. — R.  D. 
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TEMPLETON  HOUSE, 

ROEHAMPTON. 

Templeton  House,  the  seat  of  H.  L.  Holland,  Esq., 
although  so  near  London,  is  quite  secluded  amongst 
tall  old  trees  between  East  Sheen,  Mortlake  and 
Barnes  on  the  one  hand,  and  Wimbledon  Common 
on  the  other.  Oaks,  Elms,  Limes,  Sycamores, 
Chestnuts,  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  and  others  scattered 
through  the  park  and  planted  in  belts,  are  of  many 
years'  standing,  and  serve  to  give  the  place  an 
appearance  of  antiquity. 

At  this  late  season  there  is  little  of  floral  beauty 
out-of-doors,  so  that  the  houses  offer  the  chief  feature 
of  attraction.  The  Chrysanthemums  are  still  gay  and 
are  arranged  in  the  vineries,  the  Japanese  kinds  being 
collected  together  in  one  house  and  the  incurved  in 
the  other.  Many  of  them  are  still  in  fine  condition, 
especially  amongst  the  Japanese  sorts.  Etoile  de 
Lyon  retains  its  beauty,  as  well  as  Sunflower,  Raplh 
Brocklebank,  Meg  Merrilies,  Thunberg,  Japonaise 
(a  curious  bronzy-amber),  Gloriosum,  and  Mr.  H. 
Canned.  Moonlight  with  creamy  white,  incurved 
and  much  twisted  florets,  is  a  striking  flower  but 
seldom  seen  ;  and  Golden  Dragon  is  also  a  great 
curiosity.  Eugene  Gait  is  a  rich  magenta-red  with 
large  flower  heads.  Madame  Bacco,  Cullingfordi, 
and  Camille  Flamerion  are  not  to  be  overlooked  even 
at  this  season  of  the  year. 

The  incurved  varieties  are  located  by  themselves 
and  certainly  associate  better  that  way  than  when 
mixed  with  the  Japanese  varieties,  which  always  over¬ 
power  them,  especially  when  arranged  in  groups  for 
effect.  They  have  suffered  more  from  damp  than 
the  Japanese  sorts,  but  many  were  still  in  good  con¬ 
dition  when  we  saw  them,  and  were  notable  for  the 
change  of  colour  which  they  undergo  when  past  their 
prime.  The  orange  colour  of  Barbara  becomes  yellow 
in  the  centre,  Golden  Queen  becomes  pink  at  the 
base,  Golden  George  Glenny  a  bright  purple  at  the 
base,  and  Miss  M.  A.  Haggas  slightly  tinted  with 
purple  at  the  base  of  the  yellow.  None  of  them, 
however,  show  so  great  a  change  as  Mrs.  Heale, 
which  changes  to  a  deep  purple  with  exception  of  the 
centre.  Prince  of  Wales,  Refulgens,  Violet  Tomlin, 
Beauty,  Lord  Wolseley,  Lord  Eversley,  Lady  Slade, 
and  Empress  of  India,  all  as  a  rule  retain  their 
wonted  hues.  The  Violet-scented  Progne  is  still  a 
good  late  reflexed  variety  with  a  rich  amaranthe 
colour. 

Florence  Percy  and  Elaine  are  grown  in  quantity 
or  the  sake  of  cut  flowers.  Planted  in  the  open 
border  and  allowed  to  form  bushes,  they  are  then 
lifted  and  placed  in  pits,  where  they  are  now  flower¬ 
ing  freely.  Some  Chrysanthemums  may  also  be  seen 
in  the  conservatory,  but  particularly  noticeable  are 
those  which  are  specially  grown  for  this  purpose  as 
untrained  standards.  Florence  Percy  is  particularly 
attractive  as  a  dwarf  standard,  while  Etoile  de  Lyon 
and  Madame  Bacco  stand  8  ft.  high,  with  stout  stems. 
The  last  named  is  the  least  suitable  for  the  purpose 
owing  to  the  drooping  and  untidy  character  of  its 
blooms  when  treated  in  this  way.  Notable  amongst 
other  plants  in  this  structure  were  the  climbers  on 
the  roof,  including  Tacsonia  Van  Volxemii,  Plum- 
,  bago  capensis,  Cobaea  scandens  variegata,  and 
Solanum  jasminoides ;  the  latter  hanging  down  in 
festoons  and  still  flowering  freely. 

In  the  Fern  house  some  Begonias,  including  B. 
nitida  and  B.  Scottiensis,  will  continue  to  flower  for 
a  long  time  to  come;  and  plants  of  Rivina  laevis 
i  with  red  berries  serve  to  brighten  up  Adiantum 
cuneatum  and  A.  macrophyllum,  which  are  still  in 
the  freshest  of  leafage.  Two  divisions  of  a  house 
used  for  growing  Melons  in  summer  are  made  to  do 
duty  as  a  stove  for  flowering  and  other  plants  in 
winter.  In  one  of  them  is  a  batch  of  Poinsettias  in 
full  bloom,  and  another  of  Euphorbia  fulgens  (jac- 
quineaeflora)  will  commence  flowering  in  the  course 
of  three  weeks.  A  seedling  Canna,  with  orange-scar¬ 
let  and  yellow  edged  segments,  has  been  flowering 
continuously  since  July,  and  looks  as  if  it  would 
continue  till  the  new  year  at  least.  Amongst  Orchids, 
Calanthes  and  Phaius  grandifolius  are  throwing  up 
their  flower  spikes,  while  Coelogyne  speciosa  is  nearly 
always  in  flower.  Some  specimens  of  Musa  Caven- 
dishi  are  planted  in  a  narrow  border  along  the  back 
of  the  house,  and  one  carries  a  good  bunch  of  fruit. 
The  other  division  was  bright  with  well  grown  plants 
of  Eranthemum  pulchellum  and  Centropogon  Lucy- 
anus.  The  bright  blue  flowers  of  the  former  make 
it  a  favourite  with  those  who  grow  plants  especially 


for  winter  work.  Negro  Largo  and  Donaldson’s  Fig 
in  pots  are  still  bearing,  the  latter,  indeed,  carrying  a 
heavy  crop  of  fruit  in  various  stages  of  maturity. 

A  long  supply  of  Azalea  flowers  will  be  obtained 
from  now  onwards  till  spring.  One  of  the  green¬ 
houses  is  almost  wholly  occupied  with  specimens 
mostly  neatly  trained.  Little  or  no  forcing  is  em¬ 
ployed,  so  that  the  flowers  come  on  gradually. 
Deutsche  Perle,  Steven’s  White,  and  Amoena  are 
already  commencing  to  flower.  All  the  leading  or 
best  varieties  of  Bouvardia  are  grown  in  another 
house  close  by,  and,  like  the  Azaleas,  are  kept  very 
cool  by  an  abundance  of  ventilation.  Double  varie¬ 
ties  are  represented  by  the  white  Alfred  Neuner,  the 
pink  President  Garfield  and  the  scarlet  Hogarthi 
flore  pleno.  More  brilliant  than  the  latter  is  Vulcan, 
a  single  variety  with  scarlet  flowers.  The  double 
flowers  may  be  more  durable,  and  the  cool  treatment 
to  which  they  are  subjected  is  very  conducive  to 
hardiness  and  freedom  from  damping.  The  best  of 
all  the  single  scarlet  varieties  is  President  Cleveland, 
which  has  much  larger  flowers  than  those  of  Vulcan 
and  equally  bright.  The  large  white  flowers  of 
Humboldti  corymbiflora  find  admirers  everywhere, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  fewer  of  them  are 
produced.  The  crop  of  hardy  fruit  has  been  so 
heavy  during  the  past  season  that  fresh  accom¬ 
modation  had  to  be  found  for  it.  Many  of  the 
best  samples  have  been  obtained  from  young  trees, 
including  Beurre  Diel  and  Beurre  Ranee,  the  former 
of  which  were  notable  for  their  great  size.  Peas- 
good's  Nonsuch,  Blenheim  Orange,  King  of  Pippins, 
Adam’s  Pearmain,  Cornish  Aromatic,  Betty  Geeson, 
Annie  Elizabeth,  Lewis  Incomparable,  Northern 
Greening,  and  Court  Pendu  Plat  were  some  of  the 
finer  samples  of  Apples.  The  crop  is  the  heaviest 
that  has  occurred  during  the  past  ten  years.  Alto¬ 
gether,  Mr.  J.  P.  Kendall,  the  gardener,  is  to  be 
credited  for  the  keeping  of  the  place  and  the  order 
which  prevails  everywhere. 
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PODOCARPUS  CHILINA, 

About  sixty  species  of  Podocarpus  have  been 
described,  but  the  bulk  of  them  are  stove  or  green¬ 
house  subjects.  Although  belonging  to  the  Conifer 
family,  they  are  totally  distinct  from  the  bulk  of  the 
hardy  Conifers,  with  which  British  gardens  abound. 
There  is  a  considerable  range  of  variety  amongst 
them,  and  that  under  notice  forms  a  large  shrub  or 
small  tree,  quite  unlike  the  bulk  of  hardy  shrubs  in 
general.  In  its  hardiness  it  differs  from  the  bulk  of 
its  congeners,  and  should  give  no  uneasiness  in  this 
respect,  provided  it  is  grown  in  a  position  sheltered 
from  side  winds,  but  well  exposed  to  light,  for  upon 
this  depends  the  hardening  of  its  leaves,  which  are 
evergreen,  lanceolate  or  linear,  i£  in.  to  3  in.  long, 
of  a  deep  shining  green  above  and  paler  beneath.  It 
is  a  native  of  Chili  and  Peru.  A  pyramidal,  densely 
branched  specimen  of  it,  about  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  high  and 
nearly  as  broad  at  the  base,  may  be  seen  in  the  col¬ 
lection  at  Kew,  where  it  withstood  the  past  severe 
winter  and  several  others  quite  unprotected. 
Although  to  a  considerable  extent  allied  to  the  Yew 
its  general  aspect  is  altogether  distinct  from  that  tree. 

EFFECTS  OF  FOG  ON  PLANTS. 

Last  winter  and  spring,  when  setting  forth  the 
difficulties  of  growing  gold-laced  Polyanthuses  and 
Auriculas  on  the  west  side  of  London,  owing  to  the 
injurious  influences  of  the  fog,  I  was  somewhat 
sharply  taken  to  task,  and  the  effects  I  mentioned 
were  attributed  to  other  causes.  But  a  report  issued 
by  the  authorities  of  Kew  Gardens  shows  the  serious 
effects  of  fogs,  even  the  fog  on  Sept.  8th,  upon  vege¬ 
table  life.  Not  only  was  there  a  serious  dropping  of 
leaves  in  the  conservatories,  but  the  leaves  were  also 
found  to  be  covered  with  a  substance  like  brown 
paint,  which  could  only  be  scraped  off  with  a  knife. 
This  substance  was  of  a  tarry  nature  and  contained 
a  large  quantity  of  hydrocarbons.  The  effects  of 
metropolitan  fogs,  even  in  a  place  so  far  removed 
from  the  centre  of  London  as  Kew,  has  become  very 
serious,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  most  beautiful 
garden  in  the  kingdom  is  in  danger  of  being  spoiled 
from  this  cause.  Similar  effects  are  seen  on  my 
Auriculas,  Polyanthus  and  other  plants.  The  brown 
deposit  appears  to  burn  as  if  it  contained  some  fiery 
acids.  So  far  the  absence  of  fog  in  November  is 


marked.  The  worst  effects  are  experienced  in  spring 
when  the  wind  is  in  the  east,  and  drives  dense 
volumes  of  fog  westward. — R.  D. 

A  LESSON  FROM  NATURE. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  see,  on  p.  146,  the  footnote 
under  the  above  heading,  in  favour  of  the  lovely 
Winter  Aconite.  To  my  mind  it  stands  pre-eminent 
amongst  spring  flowering  bulbs.  It  commences 
flowering  before  the  Snowdrop,  and  it  will  grow  and 
flourish  in  shrubberies  and  under  trees.  I  have  seen 
nothing  prettier  I  think  in  early  spring  than  dense 
masses  of  its  golden  flowers  growing  in  a  shrubbery, 
through  a  dense  groundwork  of  Ivy,  forming  with 
their  own  peculiar  foliage  a  pleasing  contrast.  I 
believe  it  is  rather  uncommon,  as  I  only  remember 
seeing  it  at  my  home  (in  Essex),  where  it  flourished, 
not  only  in  the  shrubberies,  but  in  the  churchyard 
and  meadow  adjoining,  flowering  freely  every  year, 
and  often  might  have  been  gathered  when  the  ground 
was  covered  with  snow.  It  thrives  best,  however, 
when  left  entirely  alone.  I  often,  when  at  home,  tried 
to  transplant  it ;  but,  if  disturbed  and  removed,  they 
invariably  dwindled  away.  But  if  it  could  be  induced 
to  establish  itself,  I  know  of  no  prettier  picture  than 
that  formed  by  this  lovely  harbinger  of  spring —,4  .  F . 

RUELLIA  MACRANTHA, 

About  150  specks  of  Ruellia  are  known  to  science, 
but  only  a  small  proportion  of  them  are  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  the  latter  are  mostly  grown  for  winter¬ 
flowering.  The  species  under  notice  was  introduced 
in  1883,  and  though  not  an  old  inhabitant  of  our  hot 
houses,  yet  has  had  sufficient  time  to  get  more  widely 
disseminated  than  we  now  find  it.  Those  growers 
who  have  taken  it  in  hand  are  highly  satisfied  with 
it,  and  it  is  certainly  a  showy  plant  when  in  bloom  on 
account  of  the  size  and  warm  colouring  of  the 
flowers,  which  are  of  a  bright  or  warm  rose,  paler  in 
the  throat,  and  striated  with  purple  lines.  They  are 
trumpet-shaped,  and  produced  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  on  the  upper  part  of  the  shoots.  The  most 
satisfactory  results  are  obtained  by  raising  a  fresh 
lot  of  plants  from  cuttings  every  year  in  the  same 
way  as  Sericographis,  Eranthemum,  and  Poinsettia. 
Mr.  J.  P.  Kendall,  The  Gardens,  Templeton  House, 
Roehampton,  grows  it  under  the  same  treatment  as 
his  Poinsettias,  and  finds  that  some  amount  of  shad¬ 
ing  is  beneficial  during  the  summer  months,  but  that 
full  exposure  is  necessary  from  early  autnmn  on¬ 
wards.  His  plants  seldom  exceed  1  ft.  in  height, 
and  the  flowers  are  cut  singly  when  wanted  and  put 
in  water  for  indoor  decoration.  Treated  in  this  way 
they  last  a  week  in  good  condition. 


VARIABILITY  OF  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS. 

The  same  varieties  in  the  same  garden  and  appa¬ 
rently  under  the  same  conditions,  do  not  always  give 
the  same  satisfactory  results.  It  is  difficult  to 
account  for  this,  except  on  the  assumption  of  their 
inherent  variability  from  seeds  and  the  effect  of 
different  climatic  conditions  in  succeeding  years. 
Mr.  J.  P.  Kendall,  gardener  to  H.  L.  Holland,  Esq., 
Templeton  House,  Roehampton,  grows  a  number 
of  kinds  every  year,  and  notes  their  relative  value 
according  to  the  quantity  of’  sprouts  produced,  their 
firmness  and  quality.  Last  year  Sutton’s  Exhibition 
came  first  on  the  list,  but  this  year  it  is  third.  The 
best  three  in  their  order  of  merit  at  present  are 
President  Carnot,  Veitch's  Exhibition,  and  Sutton's 
Exhibition.  There  is  not  a  great  difference  between 
either,  as  all  are  about  the  same  height  and  bear 
well,  with  sprouts  very  similar  in  size.  The  first- 
named  has  rich  dark  green  much-wrinkled  leaves, 
reminding  one  of  a  Savoy.  The  rows  stand  4  ft, 
apart,  as  they  were  originally  planted  between  early 
Potatos  which  stood  at  the  same  distance.  After 
they  were  dug,  the  Sprouts  had  the  whole  of  the 
ground  to  themselves,  and  grew  strongly  on  account 
of  the  free  play  of  light  and  air  about  them,  as  well 
as  an  abundance  of  moisture.  The  space  originally 
occupied  by  the  Potatos  is  now  planted  with  Spring 
Cabbages. 

VIOLET  FROM  NAPLES. 

Some  years  ago,  a  double  Violet  was  brought  from 
Naples  by  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  and  planted 
in  a  garden  in  the  neighbourhood  of  East  Sheen. 
From  thence  it  got  distributed  amongst  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  gardens,  and  has  been  cultivated  more  or 
less  ever  since  in  that  district.  Mr.  J.  P.  Kendall, 
The  Gardens,  Templeton  1 7o-uc<3  Rcehampton,  has 
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grown  it  for  the  last  19  years,  and  still  considers  it  a 
good  variety.  The  flowers  are  somewhat  similar  to 
those  of  Marie  Louise,  but  the  petals  are  of  a  darker 
blue,  and  apparently  fewer  in  number.  The  flowers 
are  also  larger,  very  sweet  scented,  and  produced 
with  the  same  freedom  as  those  of  Marie  Louise. 
The  plants  are  grown  in  a  cold  frame,  and  have  been 
flowering  for  a  long  time  past. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 

SHOWS. 

Liverpool. — This  annual  exhibition,  which  was 
held  in  St.  George’s  Hall  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes¬ 
day  of  last  week,  was,  as  noted  in  our  last,  a  most 
gratifying  success  in  every  respect,  and  we  have  now 
the  pleasure  to  give  further  details.  With  Chrysan¬ 
themums  in  pots,  three  large  flowering,  Mr.  T. 
Wilson,  gardener  to  O.  H.  Williams,  Esq.,  Aigburth, 
took  the  lead  with  fair  specimens,  and  for  the  best 
single  plant  the  same  exhibitor  was  first  with  a  well- 
flowered  Fleur  de  Marie.  For  three  Pompons, 
distinct,  Mr.  Thomas  Robinson,  Mossley  Hill,  was 
first  with  fine  unnamed  specimens.  The  best  Single 
Pompon  was  a  fine  Marie  Stuart,  shown  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Wilson.  The  first  prize  for  six  untrained 
specimens  went  to  Mr.  J.  Lowndes,  gardener  to 
S.  S.  Parker,  Esq.,  for  splendidly  flowered  plants. 
An  extra  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  Govern 
for  six  magnificent  plants,  one  of  which,  however, 
was  slightly  trained  and  consequently  disqualified, 
as  also  was  a  splendid  Mrs.  Dixon. 

For  a  group  occupying  a  space  of  sixty  square  feet 
Mr.  W. Winkworth,  gardener  to  R.  Brocklebank,  Esq., 
was  first  with  a  grand  bank  chiefly  of  Japanese; 
second,  Mr.  J.  Harrison,  gardener  to  Mrs.  W.  G. 
Bateson,  with  a  pleasing  arrangement.  For  six  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants,  three  in  flower  and  three  fine 
foliaged,  Mr.  J.  Jellicoe,  gardener  to  F.  H.  Gossage, 
Esq.,  was  to  the  fore ;  Mr.  A.  R.  Cox,  gardener  to 
W.  H.  Watts,  Esq.,  being  second.  Four  stove  or 
greenhouse  Ferns :  Mr.  T.  Govern  staged  a  grand 
lot;  Dicksonia  antartica,  10  ft.  in  diameter,  D. 
squarrosa,  8  ft.,  etc.  Three  Orchids,  distinct:  Mr.  C. 
Osborne  had  the  premier  collection,  comprising 
Cypripedium  Harrisianum,  Odontoglossum  grande 
with  sixteen  flowers,  and  Dendrobium  Wardianum. 
One  Orchid  :  Mr.  T.  Foster  secured  the  leading 
honour  in  this  class  with  Vanda  suavis.  One 
Cypripedium :  first,  Mr.  J.  Harrison  with  a  C, 
insigne,  carrying  nearly  forty  flowers. 

The  entry  for  cut  blooms  was  by  far  the  largest 
the  society  has  ever  received.  In  the  sixteen  classes 
the  entries  numbered  123  or  1884  blooms.  The 
premier  collection  of  forty-eight  varieties,  twenty- 
four  Japs.  and  twenty-four  incurved,  in  not  less  than 
thirty-six  varieties,  was  staged  by  Mr.  G.  Burden, 
gardener  to  G.  Cockburn,  Esq.,  Oxton,  Cheshire, 
his  finest  flowers  being,  incurved  :  Queen  of  Eng¬ 
land,  Alfred  Salter,  John  Lambert,  Empress  of  India, 
Violet  Tomlin,  Mr.  N.  Davis;  Japs.:  Viviand  Morel, 
Puritan,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Pelican,  Boule  d’Or,  Stan- 
stead  White,  Mrs.  F.  Jameson,  Mons.  Bernard,  W.  W. 
Coles  and  Edwin  Molyneux.  Second,  Mr.  R. 
Townsend,  gardener  to  J.  R.  Greatorex,  Esq., 
Shrewsbury,  with  smaller  but  firm  flowers;  third, 
Mr.  John  Gauld,  gardener  to  R.  M.  Dale,  Esq.  ; 
fourth,  Mr.  Osborne,  gardener  to  Lieut. -Col.  Robin¬ 
son.  For  twelve  Japs.,  twelve  incurved  and  twelve 
reflexed,  the  first  prize  consisted  of  a  very  handsome 
Challenge  Vase,  presented  by  Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  & 
S.ons,  with  ten  guineas  for  each  year’s  winner,  the 
vase  to  be  won  twice  in  succession  or  three  times  in 
all.  Mr.  A.  R.  Cox  staged  the  premier  lot,  very 
fine  flowers  of  great  substance  and  fresh,  the  finest 
including  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Sunflower,  Boule  d'Or, 
Empress  of  India,  Mons.  R.  Bahaunt,  Golden  Em¬ 
press,  Violet  Tomlin,  etc.  ;  reflexed,  Cullingfordii, 
Mons.  Feston,  Cloth  of  Gold,  etc.  Eighteen  incurved  : 
first,  Mr.  John  Haynes,  gardener  to  B.  C.  Nicholson, 
Esq.,  with  fresh,  good  flowers.  Twelve  incurved; 
first,  Mr.  J.  Edwards,  gardener  to  H.  Tate,  Esq. 

The  fruit  section  was  grandly  represented,  in  fact, 
considerably  ahead  of  previous  seasons,  which  is 
saying  a  great  deal.  For  six  dishes,  Mr.  T. 
Elsworthy,  gardener  to  A.  R.  Gladstone,  Esq., 
Broad  Green,  was  accorded  the  post  of  honour,  with 
fine  Alicante  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes, 
Melon,  Hero  of  Lockinge,  Pears  and  Apples.  Second, 
Mr.  J.  Bennett,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  C.  H.  Wynn, 
Rhug,  Corwen.  For  two  bunches  of  Black  Alicante, 
Mr.  T,  Elsworthy  again  scored  out  of  eleven  entries, 


Two-bunches  of  black  Grapes:  Mr.  W.  Severs,  gar¬ 
dener  to  S.  Smith,  Esq.,  M.P.,  had  the  best  out 
of  eleven  lots,  Gros  Guillaume.  Two  bunches  of 
Muscats:  Mr.  G.  Middleton  took  the  lead  with 
model  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  For  four 
bunches,  Mr.  T.  Elsworthy  secured  the  premier 
honours,  with  fine  bunches  of  Alnwick  Seedling, 
Golden  Queen,  Black  Alicante,  and  Muscat  of 
Alexandria.  With  six  dishes  of  dessert  Pears,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Goodacre,  Elvaston,  was  first  with  immense 
fruits ;  and  with  six  dishes  of  dessert  Apples,  the 
Rev.  L.  Garnet  was  to  the  fore  with  fine  coloured 
samples. 

Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  &  Sons  staged  a  magnificent 
group  of  Cyclamen  of  great  substance,  the  whites 
especially  being  remarkable  for  size  and  purity. 
The  Liverpool  Horticultural  Co.  (John  Cowan), 
Limited,  made  a  brilliant  display  of  Orchids,  Bou- 
vardias,  etc.  At  the  entrance  they  set  up  a  most 
pleasing  arrangement  of  Palms,  Callas,  Bouvardias, 
etc.  Messrs.  Dickson,  Limited,  Chester,  sent  some 
fifty  dishes  of  Apples,  of  fine  size  and  rich  colour. 
Fishlock  Bros,  had  a  highly  interesting  arrangement 
of  wreaths,  bouquets,  sprays,  etc.  The  staging  and 
arrangements  were  ably  carried  out  by  Mr.  E. 
Bridge,  Secretary,  Mr.  G.  Blackmore,  Treasurer, 
and  an  efficient  Committee. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  on  the  24th 
inst.,  a  considerable  number  of  new  varieties  of 
Chrysanthemums  were  shown.  The  largest  exhibit 
was  that  of  Mr.  R.  Owen,  Maidenhead,  who  showed 
Countess  of  Hambledon,  Madame  Darquier,  Lizzie 
Cartledge,  Richard  Nisbet,  Mrs.  Bruce  Findlay,  and 
other  good  Japanese  sorts.  Primrose  League,  creamy 
white,  and  E.  D.  Adams,  blush  pink,  were  Japanese 
varieties  shown  by  Messrs.  Pitcher  &  Manda,  Hex- 
table,  Swanley.  Mr.  R.  Cox,  Brickendon,  Herts, 
also  showed  Lizzie  Cartledge  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Fogg. 
Mr.  A.  Wright,  Devonhurst,  Chiswick,  had  an 
incurved  Cullingfordi  named  Amy  Casey.  Some 
Japanese  varieties  were  shown  by  Mr.  Calvert. 
Mr.  Lane,  King’s  Ride,  Ascot,  exhibited  Lizzie 
Cartledge.  An  incurved  yellow  Japanese  variety 
named  J.  Stanboroiigh  Dibbens  was  shown  by 
Mr.  J.  Dibbens,  Breakspeare  Road,  Brockley,  S.E. 
Geo.  Atkinson  and  Mrs.  -  L.  S.  Morton,  two 
varieties  belonging  to  the  same  class  as 
the  last,  were  shown  by  Mr.  Beckett,  Aldenham 
House,  Elstree.  C.  E.  Shea,  Esq.,  The  Elms, 
Foots  Cray,  Kent,  had  a  large  incurved  Japanese 
sort  named  Violet  Rose,  also  Lionel  Humphrey, 
deep  purple  with  lilac  reverse,  E.  G.  Hill,  yellow, 
and  others.  Mr.  J.  Dinsmore,  The  Gardens,  The 
Cedars,  Harrow  Weald,  had  a  fine  bloom  of  the  yel¬ 
low  incurved  Japanese  sort  named  Kioto,  as  well  as 
a  single  bloom  each  of  Thos.  Cartledge  and  Leon 
Frache  ;  but  as  two  blooms  are  necessary  for  the 
Committee,  the  exhibit  was  not  eligible  for  an  award. 
Brookleigh  Gem,  a  lilac  sport  from  Jeanne  d’ Arc,  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  R.  Cawte,  Hare  Lane,  Esher. 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS, 


Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 

Odontoglossum  crispum,  O.  Pescatorei,  O.  glorio- 
sum,  and  O.  Insleayii  and  its  varieties  are  now 
pushing  up  their  flower  spikes  plentifully,  and  will 
require  careful  watching  to  guard  against  the  ravages 
of  slugs.  A  piece  of  dry  cotton  wool,  twisted  round 
the  base  of  the  leaf  and  flower  spike,  is  one  of  the 
best  methods  to  prevent  them  getting  at  the  flower 
spikes.  Constant  watch  should  be  kept,  and  trap¬ 
ping  with  Potatos  cut  in  two,  each  piece  hollowed 
out  and  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  compost,  and 
by  Cabbage  leaves  laid  on  the  stages  amongst  the 
plants  and  examined  every  morning,  will  help  to  get 
rid  of  these  troublesome  pests.  Thrips  and  greenfly 
are  especially  active  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and 
will  require  to  be  kept  under,  as,  if  neglected,  they 
soon  cause  more  damage  both  to  the  plants  and 
flowers.  If  fumigating  is  resorted  to  to  get  rid  of 
them,  it  should  be  done  on  two  or  three  alternate 
evenings,  and  not  too  strong.  For  Odontoglossums 
avoid  the  use  of  tobacco  paper  or  rag,  as  it  causes  a 
great  many  of  the  leaves  to  turn  yellow  and  drop. 
For  some  time  I  have  used  Me  Dougal’s  fumi¬ 
gating  sheets  with  very  good  results,  especially  in  the 
destruction  of  yellow  thrip,  and  without  damaging 
plants  or  flowers. 

Plants  pushing  up  their  flower  spikes  should  be 


kept  near  the  glass,  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  all  the 

light  possible.  Sophronitis  grandiflora  has  been 
flowering  for  some  time  past,  and  is  one  of  those 
plants  that  require  to  be  well  supplied  with  water  all 
the  year  round.  The  plant  should  be  grown  in  pans 
or  baskets,  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  sphagnum,  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  roof  and  kept  shaded  from  the  sun, 
and  during  the  spring  and  summer  months  freely 
syringed  overhead.  It  does  not  occupy  much  room 
during  its  period  of  growth,  and  its  bright  orange- 
scarlet  flowers  aid  a  charm  to  the  Orchid  house  at 
this  season  of  the  year. — A .  IV. 

Arachnanthe  Clarkei. 

Of  the  half-dozen  species  of  Arachnanthe  known,  all 
are  natives  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  with  excep¬ 
tion  of  A.  Clarkei,  which  comes  from  the  Eastern 
Himalayas,  and  was  introduced  in  1886.  The  sepals 
are  spathulate,  or  oblong,  and  heavily  barred  trans¬ 
versely  with  bronzy-brown  on  a  yellow  ground  that 
is  almost  covered.  The  petals  are  narrower,  but 
otherwise  similar.  The  tbree-lobed  lip  is  different 
in  form  and  colour,  the  terminal  lobe  being  the 
largest  and  most  conspicuous.  The  general  hue  is  a 
bronzy-buff,  striated  longitudinally  with  seven  to 
nine  whitish  ridges.  The  spur  is  short  and  the 
mouth  of  it  is  covered  with  two  crests.  The  large, 
fleshy,  yellow  column  occupies  the  centre  of  the  flat 
flower,  and  is  very  prominent.  The  flowers  of  this 
species  are  all  of  one  shape  and  colour  and  apparently 
never  dimorphic  as  in  A.  Lowii  and  A.  Rohaniana. 
It  was  named  Esmeralda  Clarkei  by  Reichenbach, 
and  in  gardening  books  and  nursery  catalogues 
generally  appears  under  the  name  of  Vanda  Clarkei, 
but  the  correct  name  is  that  given  above.  A  flower¬ 
ing  specimen  may  be  seen  in  the  warm  division  of 
the  Orchid  house  at  Kew.  The  stems  are  about  2  ft. 
high,  and  the  flower  scape  appears  opposite  to  a  leaf, 
The  latter  is  strap-shaped,  bifid,  and  of  a  bright 
shining  green. 

Vanda  caerulea  Sander's  var. 

There  is  generally  a  considerable  amount  of  varia¬ 
tion,  both  in  the  size  and  colour  of  the  flowers  in  an 
importation  of  this  species.  The  flowers  of  the  more 
typical  forms  are  white,  more  or  less  shaded  with 
blue,  and  are  generally  almost  white  when  they  first 
expand.  The  larger  and  more  brightly  coloured 
flowers  are  the  most  appreciated,  but  even  in  the  best 
forms  hitherto  appearing  the  blue  colour  has  been 
distributed  along  the  veins.  Sander’s  var.  now 
flowering  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  F.  Sander  & 
Co.,  St.  Alban’s,  is  the  darkest  form  we  have  seen, 
the  whole  surface  being  of  a  rich  dark  blue,  with 
exception  of  some  small  pale  areas  between  the 
principal  veins.  Both  the  upper  and  under  surface 
of  the  sepals  and  petals  are  coloured  alike ;  and  the 
lip  is  very  dark. 

Oncidium  prsetextum. 

The  originally  described  form  of  this  Oncid  was 
characterised  by  having  flowers  about  an  inch  across 
or  thereby,  with  light  brown  sepals  and  petals, 
barred  transversely  and  edged  with  yellow.  The  lip 
was  yellow,  with  a  margin  of  brown  variously  inter¬ 
rupted  and  broken  with  yellow  blotches.  The 
flowers  were  also  fragrant  at  certain  stages  of  their 
growth,  and  produced  in  large  and  graceful  panicles. 
A  fine  specimen  has  been  flowering  for  some  time 
past  in  the  collection  of  A.  Dixon,  Esq.  (gardener 
Mr.  Greggs),  Ealing.  The  much  branched  panicle 
bears  100  blooms,  unusually  rich  in  colour.  The 
sepals  are  barred,  but  the  petals  are  of  a  uniform  dark 
brown,  while  the  lip  is  of  a  similar  hue,  with  exception 
of  a  clearyellow  blotch  at  the  base  of  the  middle  lobe. 
Some  object  to  the  small  size  of  the  flowers,  but  taking 
their  number  into  consideration,  and  the  graceful 
manner  in  which  they  are  arranged,  this  Oncid  ought 
to  be  received  with  more  favour  by  gardeners. 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN, 


Stove  Climbers. — It  is  the  usual  custom  when 
climbers  in  pots  have  done  flowering  to  remove  them 
to  another  house  with  a  lower  temperature  and  drier 
atmosphere.  This  cannot  be  done  with  those 
climbers  which  are  planted  out  permanently.  Such, 
however,  can  be  induced  to  go  to  rest  by  withhold¬ 
ing  water  and  keeping  them  quite  dry,  but  not  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  reduce  the  soil  to  a  state  of  dust, 
otherwise  many  of  the  roots  will  get  killed.  Another 
point  of  importance  is  that  heat-loving  subjects  like 
Allamandas  and  Dipladenias  must  not  be  kept  in  too 
low  a  temperature,  otherwise  it  will  be  found  that 
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many  of  the  roots  and  also  shoots  will  be  dead  in 
spring.  Evergreen  climbers  require  less  water  in 
winter  than  when  growing,  but  it  would  be  injurious 
to  most  of  them  to  keep  them  as  dry  as  the  deci¬ 
duous  kinds. 

Winter-flowering  Stove  Plants. — Many  plants 
can  be  kept  for  a  longer  time  in  good  condition  if 
removed  to  an  intermediate  house  when  in  bloom,  or 
even  to  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory  where  the  night 
temperature  is  kept  at  50°,  with  arise  of  ioq  by  day, 
or  even  i$Q  with  sun  heat.  Of  course,  in  ventilating 
they  must  be  kept  from  cold  draughts,  and  always  as 
near  the  light  as  possible,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
Poinsettias.  Other  subjects  coming  under  this  head¬ 
ing  are  Sericographis,  Libonias,  Epiphyllums,  Eu¬ 
phorbias,  Begonias  of  the  winter-flowering  type, 
Centropogon  Lucyanus,  and  others. 

Plants  for  the  Conservatory. — The  display 
from  Chrysanthemums  will  last  for  some  time  yet, 
particularly  where  they  have  been  grown  in  bush 
form.  They  can,  however,  be  supplemented  and 
varied  by  the  use  of  Paper-white  Narcissus,  Sola- 
nums,  Salvias,  Chinese  Primulas,  Roman  Hyacinths, 
Richardias,-  Bouvardias,  Carnations,  Eupatorium 
riparium,  and  several  of  the  autumn  and  winter¬ 
flowering  Heaths.  The  night  temperature  of  a  house 
in  which  such  flowering  plants  as  the  above  are.  kept 
should  be  maintained  at  50°,  giving  ventilation 
during  the  day  to  guard  against  damp  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  spotting  or  damping  of  the  flowers, 

Bedding  Plants. — Coleus,  Alternantheras,  and 
other  tender  subjects  will  have  to  be  kept  in  a  warm 
house,  otherwise  they  will  soon  lose  their  leaves. 
Those  of  hardier  types,  such  as  Lobelias,  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  Gazanias,  and  Verbenas,  should  be  kept  as 
cool  as  possible,  compatible  with  a  healthy  condition 
and  freedom  from  damping.  During  wet  weather 
the  stock  should  be  gone  over  in  order  to  remove  all 
damping  and  decaying  stems  or  leaves.  This  is  more 
particularly  necessary  in  the  case  of  Pelargoniums. 
Lobelias  must  be  kept  as  near  the  glass  as  possible, 
and  with  this  in  view  no  better  position  could  be  got 
for  them  than  a  shelf.  Nothing  tells  sooner  upon  them 
than  when  kept  in  dark  or  heavily  shaded  positions. 
Echeverias  and  Pachyphytons,  together  with  other 
succulent  subjects,  must  be  sparingly  watered  or 
many  of  them  will  damp  off. 

Late  Vineries. — If  properly  managed  late  Grapes 
will  now  keep  best  in  the  Grape-room,  and  their 
removal  to  such  a  place  is  necessary  if  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  bedding  plants  are  kept  in  the  vineries. 
Before  commencing  the  storage  of  them  the  fruit 
room  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  warmed,  at 
the  same  time  giving  ventilation  to  dispel  damp. 
Fill  the  bottles  with  clean,  soft  water,  placing  a  few 
lumps  of  charcoal  in  each  to  keep  the  water  sweet. 
There  should  be  a  means  of  heating  the  place  arti¬ 
ficially  so  as  to  dispel  damp  occasionally  and  main¬ 
tain  the  temperature  at  45°  in  severe  weather. 

Forcing  Vegetables.— Rhubarb  and  Sea  Kale 
may  be  forced  upon  the  ground  by  the  use  of  a  bed 
of  fermenting  materials  placed  around  and  over  the 
pots  to  some  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  depth.  Leaves  raked  off 
the  lawns,  paths,  and  woods  are  very  suitable  for 
this  purpose.  Less  trouble  is,  however,  incurred  and 
the  results  are  more  certain  if  the  roots  can  be  taken 
to  a  proper  forcing  pit  or  mushroom  house  where 
they  may  be  taken  in  batches  from  time  to  time  ac¬ 
cording  to  requirements.  Asparagus  may  be  treated 
in  the  same  way,  keeping  all  in  the  dark  to  make 
them  crisp  and  tender.  A  supply  of  good  loam 
should  always  be  kept  on  hand  for  potting  and  top¬ 
dressing  such  things  as  are  grown  in  pots. 

— : — - 

Questions  add  ansuieRs. 

Names  of  Plants. — T.  S.  :  1,  The  variegated 
Roast  Beef  Plant  (Iris  foetidissima  variegata)  ;  2, 
Saxifraga  (or  Megasea)  crassifolia ;  3,  Acer  palma- 
tum  atropurpureum ;  4,  Euonymus  japonicus  lati- 
folius  aureus.  E.  W.  M.  :  1,  Ruellia  Portellm ;  2, 
Mimulus  glutinosus,  usually  called  Diplacus  glutino- 
sus  ;  3,  Bambusa  Fortunei  variegata  ;  4,  Epiphyllum 
truncatum.  F.  R.  S. :  Oncidium  coesium.  Gifford  : 

1,  Selaginella  uncinata,  often  but  erroneously  called 

Lycopodium  coesium  in  gardens.  E.  B.  ;  1,  Cypri- 
pedium  callosum;  2,  Coelogyne  speciosa ;  3, 

Dendrobium  bigibbum ;  4,  Cymbidium  Mastersi. 
H.  Tate-.  1,  Pernettya  mucronata  ;  2,  Arbutus  Unedo  ; 
3,  Jasminum  nudiflorum ;  4,  Crataegus  Pyracantha. 

Names  of  Fruits. — T.S.:  1,  Winter  Crassane ; 

2,  too  much  decayed  ;  3,  not  recognised. 

Reflexed  Chrysanthemums.— C.  H. :  The  varie¬ 
ties  you  name  being  all  "  Japanese  Reflexed”  are  not 


admissible  in  a  class  for  "  Reflexed,”  which  is  an 
entirely  different  section. 

Books. — Omega  :  We  do  not  know  that  it  is  the 
best,  but  you  might  try  Garden  Management,  published 
by  Ward  &  Lock. 

Lopping  Forest  Trees. — Omega  :  The  removal  of 
large  branches  from  forest  trees  would  certainly 
reduce  their  vigour,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
limbs  removed.  So  long  as  the  remainder  of  the  tree 
is  healthy,  its  constitution,  however,  cannot  be  said 
to  be  weakened ;  what  is  left  will  grow  with  equal 
vigour  as  before,  but  the  trunk  cannot  increase  in 
thickness  at  the  same  rate  as  it  did  before  the 
branches  were  removed,  for  the  simple  reason,  that 
there  are  not  so  many  leaves  left  to  perform  the  work. 
To  guard  against  moisture  getting  into  the  wounds 
made  in  cutting  off  branches,  you  must  smooth  them 
over  with  some  sharp  cutting  instrument,  and  then 
paint  or  tar  them  over.  The  roots  cannot  extend  so 
rapidly  after  the  removal  of  large  branches,  simply 
because  the  leaves  which  contributed  to  their  exten¬ 
sion  have  been  removed.  Then  again  the  act  of 
cutting  off  branches  without  an  equivalent  amount 
of  roots,  disturbs  the  balance  between  the  two,  and 
the  roots  would  continue  their  action,  at  least  for  a 
time  in  an  attempt  to  produce  new  branches  to  take 
the  place  of  those  that  were  removed.  The  result  on 
the  whole  would  mean  a  reduction  of  increase  over 
the  whole  of  the  tree  beneath  the  lopped  branches, 
though  that  would  not  necessarily  imply  ill-health 
or  disease. 

Mealy-bug  on  Vines.— G.  K. :  No  doubt  the  bug 
got  to  the  Vines  from  some  of  the  plants  named,  and 
where  miscellaneous  plants  are  constantly  being 
introduced  into  vineries,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
keep  the  Vines  clean.  In  careful  hands  the  tar  dress¬ 
ing  you  describe  will  do  good  if  put  on  of  the 
consistency  of  paint,  after  you  have  washed  the  rods 
with  soft  soap  and  water.  For  inexperienced  hands 
Gishurst  Compound,  sold  by  all  seedsmen,  is  a  safe 
and  good  wash. 

Croton  diseased. — Gifford  \  Some  of  the  older 
leaves  of  the  specimen  you  sent  us  had  been  attacked 
by  thrips,  but  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  do  any 
material  harm.  The  dropping  of  the  leaves  at  the 
top  of  the  stem  must  have  been  due  to  the  attack  of 
a  small,  white,  and  almost  invisible  mite,  which  often 
attacks  Crotons  while  the  young  shoots  and  leaves 
are  developing.  We  have  been  acquainted  with  this 
evil  for  some  years,  and  have  seen  the  effects  of  it  in 
different  places  and  on  different  plants.  The  most 
effective  remedies  which  have  been  tried  have  been 
syringing  with  soot  water,  or  some  insecticide  con¬ 
taining  sulphur.  Syringing  with  a  solution  of  soft 
soap  and  flour  of  sulphur,  or  Gishurst  compound,  and 
afterwards  with  clean  water  in  the  course  of  half  an 
hour,  would  kill  the  mite,  and  prevent  the  dropping 
of  the  leaves,  if  done  as  soon  as  the  commencement 
of  the  mischief  is  perceived. 

Roses  not  flowering. — J .  W . :  There  must  be 
something  wrong  in  the  treatment  you  give  your 
Roses,  otherwise  both  of  the  kinds  you  name  should 
flower  freely.  Her  Majesty  is  a  vigorous  grower,  and 
although  it  was  raised  as  recently  as  1886,  yet  it  is  a 
great  favourite  for  exhibition  purposes,  and  appears 
very  frequently  in  the  stands.  Vigorous  growing 
Roses  should  not  be  so  hard  pruned  back  as  the  weak 
growers.  Another  point  worthy  of  due  consideration 
is  whether  your  Roses  are  grown  in  a  properly- 
exposed  position,  as  far  as  light  is  concerned.  The 
position  should  be  sheltered,  yet  the  bushes  must  not 
be  overhung  or  shaded  by  trees  or  other  objects. 
Full  exposure  to  the  sun  is  conducive  to  the  ripening 
of  the  wood,  and  consequently  to  free  flowering. 
Bouquet  d’Or  is  a  vigorous  growing  climber,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Noisette  class,  and  would  do  best  on  a 
south  or  west  aspect  wall  ;  but  in  any  case  should 
be  well  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  soil  may  be  poor, 
and  if  so,  the  plants  might  be  lifted,  the  soil  deeply 
dug  or  trenched,  working  in  a  good  quantity  of  cow 
manure  with  it,  or  what  is  even  better  for  Roses,  pig 
manure.  The  shoots  of  Bouquet  d’Or  should  be 
thinned  out  if  too  numerous,  but  in  no  case  hard 
pruned  back. 

Storing  Dahlia  Tubers.—  A.  Ridley  :  About  6  in. 
of  the  old  stem  should  be  left  attached  to  the  tubers, 
hnd  this  being  hollow,  the  roots  should  be  turned  up¬ 
side  down  for  some  days  to  make  sure  that  no  water 
is  lodging  in  the  hollow.  All  the  soil  should  be  care¬ 
fully  removed  from  the  root  with  a  blunt  pointed 
stick,  and  the  roots  kept  in  a  dry  place  for  a  week  or 
so  to  get  rid  of  the  superfluous  moisture,  after  which 
they  may  be  removed  to  a  dry  and  cool  cellar  from 
which  frost  is  excluded.  Examine  them  from  time 
to  time  to  remove  any  portions  of  the  tubers  which 
may  be  damping. 

Communications  Received. — G.  H. — A  Sub¬ 
scriber.— W.  T.—W.  F.— H.  C.— C.  T.— J.  L.— G.  P 
— E.  A.  L.— F.  R.  S.— J.  W. 


LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

November  2yd,  1891. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  slow  trade  in 
Clover  seeds,  owing  to  fog.  Red  and  White  Clovers 
are  again  dearer.  Alsike  and  Trefoil  unchanged ; 
Ryegrasses  steady. 


COVE NT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

November  25 th. 

Fruit.  Average  Wholesale  Prices 
s.d  s.d. 

Apples...  per  }-sieve  x  0  5  0  Grapes . per  lb 

Canadian  and  Nova  Pineapples. 

Scotian  Apples  -St.  Michael’s,  each  2  6 

Per  b^!lel  12  0  18  0  I  Peaches  . perdoz.  o  0 

Cobbs...  per  100  lbs,  30  0  35  o  | 

Vegetables.  Average  Retail  Prices. 


s  d.  s.a. 
06  26 


8  o 
o  o 


s.  d. 

ArtichokesGlobe  doz.  3  o 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  o  9 

Beet . per  dozen  2  o 

Cabbages  ...  perdoz.  1  6 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Cauliflowers, English, 

per  doz.  3  0 

Celery . per  bundle  2  6 

Cucumbers  . each  0  6 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6 
Herbs  . per  bunch  0  2 


d. 
6  0 


3  ° 
2  6 


6  0 


0  9 
3  o 
o  6 


. .  d .  s.  d. 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  1  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  1  3 

Onions . per  bunch  0  4 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  1  6 
Smallsalading, punnet  o  4 
Seakale  ...per  basket  3  0 
Spinach,  per  strike  ...  1  6 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  o  9 

Turnips . per  bun.  o  6 


6 
2  O 

o  6 


3  6 


. i  a  ui  1 1 1  pb . per  Dun  o  6 

PoTATOS.-Kent  Regents,  Sot  to  ioo?.  per  ton  ;  Kent' Kidneys, 
80s.  to  loos,  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton 
Plants  in  Pots— Average  Wholesale  Prices 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Aralia  Sieboldi  ...doz.  6  0  12  o 
Bouvardias. ..per  doz.  8  o  12  o 
Chrysanthemums, doz  6  0  12  o 

—  large  . per  doz.12  o  24  0 

Coleus . per  doz.  30  60 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4  o  12  0 

Dracasna  term.,  doz.  24  0  36  o 
Dractenaviridis.doz.  9  o  18  o 


s,  d.  s.  d. 
Evergreens, invar.doz  6  o  24  o 
Ferns,  invar.. per  doz.  4  o  18  o 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  o  60  0 
Heliotrope,  per  doz.  4060 
Marguerites,  per  doz.  60120 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  40  60 
Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  21  o 
scarlet . per  doz.  40  60 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

S.  u. 

Marguerites,  12  bun.  2  o 
Mignonette...  12  bun.  1  6 
Narciss,  Paper  White 

doz.  sprays  1  o 
Narciss,  French, 

doz.  bunches  4  o 
Parme  Violets, 

French,  per  bun.  3  6 
ga,rk  ”.  „  10 

Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  o  6 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  4  o 

Primula,  double,  bun.  0  9 
Pyrethrum,  doz.  bchs.  2  o 
Roses,  yellow,  dozen  3  o 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  1  o 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  2  6 

—  Tea . per  dozen  1  0 

Stephanotis,  dz.  spys.  3  o 
Tuberoses,  per  doz.  0  4 
Violets,  English 

per  bunch  1  6 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Acacia  or  Mimosa 

French  per  bunch  1  0 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  4  o 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  o  6 
Carnations,  12  blooms  1  o 
Chrysanthemums, 

doz.  blooms  0  9 
Chrysanthemums, 

doz.  bunches  3  o 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  4  0 
Gardenias  12  blooms  2  0 
Heliotropes, 12  sprays  o  3 
Hyacinths,  Roman, 

doz.  sprays  9 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  1  o 
Lilac,  French, 

per  bunch  6  6 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  6  o 
Liliumsvar., doz. blms.  1  6 
MaidenhairFern,i2bs.4  o 


1  6 

6  o 

1  0 

2  o 

3  0 

9  0 
8  o 

4  0 
o  6 

1  0 

3  0 

7  o 


8  o 
3  0 

9  o 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
4  ° 

3  ° 

1  6 
8  o 

4  0 

2  o 

O  I 

6  0 

1  o 
4  o 
60 

3  0 
3  o 
3  o 
6  o 
0  6 

2  0 
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JAMES  SEN  BALL  &  00. 

BUILDERS,  CAMBRIDGE. 

CONSERVATORIES,  PLANT  HOUSES,  VINERIES,  &c 

Erected  in  any  style,  Plans  and  Estimates  Free. 


THE  PEOPLE'S  SPAN-ROOF  GREENHOUSE. 

Nn  88  Size  is  ft.  by  loft.,  as  made.  These  pretty  Hot¬ 
houses  are  made  to  build  on  2  ft.  6  in.  of  brickwork,  or  as  a 
tenant's  fixture  as  shown  ;  they  are  Portable,  easily  put  up  or 

removed.  The  wood  is  best  seasoned  red  deal.  Iron  gutters 

and  pipes,  two  ends,  one  with  a  door  ;  brass  bolt  lock,  side  an 
top  ventilators,  handsome  iron  brackets  inside  the  roof.  Painted 
inPtwo  colours  three  times,  glazed  with  21  oz.  English  glass 
15  feet  by  10  feet,  for  brickwork  .  „ 

If  made  as  a  Tenant’s  Fixture  .  0 


SLOW  COMBUSTION  BOILER, 


THE 

PARAGON. 

The  smallest 
size  will 
maintain  heat 
enough  for 
twelve  hours.  B 


No  1  to  heat  50  ft.  4-in  pipes. 

11  2  yi  IOO  11  || 

„  3  „  200  „ 

it  4  11  3°°  •»  >1 

>1  5  »»  5°°  »»  »» 


The  most  reliable  and  effective 
Boiler  of  this  class.  Easiest  to 
manage,  complete  in  them¬ 
selves. 

•)  G.uiRAr,zKn  is  0 

I  to  heat  this  I  fj  |n  0 

•  r  quantity  of  1 .  9  0  0 

:  piping-  l 12 10  o 


MANUFACTURERS  FOR  20  YEARS  OF  THE 

BEST  CLASS  OF  GARDEN  FRAMES 

LISTS  of  20  VARIETIES  (from  £1  is.  each),  Post  Free. 

Made  of  the  best  red  wood  deal,  malleable  iron  hinges. 
Painted  three  times,  Glazed  with  21-oz.  English  glass. 


No.  100. 
MELON  & 
CUCUM¬ 
BER 

FRAMES. 


Note  the  useful  sizes  we  stock;  guaranteed  the  cheapest  and 
best  offered. 

26 
5  o 
7  6 


6  ft.  x  4  ft.  2  lights 
8  ft.  x  5  ft.  „ 

8  ft.  x  6  ft.  „ 

No.  101. 

THE 

COTTAGE 
GARDEN 
FRAME. 

Front, 

11  ins.  high. 

Back, 

22  ins.  high. 


12  it.  x  6  ft.  3  lights 
16  ft.  x  6  it.  4  ,, 

20  ft.  x  6  ft.  5  „ 


Packed 

and 

Carriage 
Paid 
for  Cash 
with 
order. 


STRONG  PLANTS,  CARRIAGE  PAID. 


FRAME  OR  PIT  LIGHTS, 

6  ft.  by  4  ft.,  painted  and  glazed,  14s.,  unglazed,  5s.  6d.  each. 

7  ft.  6  in.  by  4  ft.  „  „  17s.,  „  7s.  od.  „ 

ORDERS  of  40s.  Value  Carriage  Paid  to  Stations  in 
ENGLAND  &  WALES,  many  in  SCOTLAND  &  IRELAND. 


Extent  of  Glass  Structures,  54,000  Superficial  Feet. 
Extent  of  Nurseries,  57  Acres. 

18  Greenhouse  Ferns,  assorted  and  named  ...  ... 

12  Greenhouse  Ferns,  6  var.,  including  Maiden-hair 

12  Maiden-hair  Ferns,  12  var.,  most  lovely  kinds 

6  Maiden-hair  Ferns,  4  distinct  var.,  named  .  ... 

3  Adiantum  Farleyense,  most  handsome  Maiden-hair 

100  Assorted  Maiden-hair  Ferns,  my  selection,  well 

assorted . 

50  Ditto .  5 

3  Greenhouse  Asparagus  plants,  streng,  well  rooted  1 

6  Aralia  Sieboldi,  handsome  foliage  plant,  strong  ...  2 

6  Palms,  3  var.,  healthy  plants  (12  for  4s.)  ....  —  2 

3  Palms,  from  4-in.  pots,  4  to  5  leaves,  Latama  bor- 

bon.ica,  &c.  . ••  —  2 

3  Gardenias,  healthy  plants,  well  rooted,  from  pots  2 

6  Gardenias,  larger,  well  rooted,  from  4-in.  pots  ...  4 

3  Lygodium  scandens,  the  pretty  climbing  Fern  ...  1 

6  Greenhouse  Selaginellas  or  Mosses, including  golden  1 

3  Hydrangea  Dr.  Hogg,  best  var.  (12  for  4s.  6 d.)  ...  1 

2  Assorted  Ferns  for  cool  greenhouse  without  heat ...  : 

6  Clematis  montana  and  2  C.  Flammula,  1^  to  3  ft. ...  1 

6  Climbing  Roses,  own  roots,  6  var.,  1  %  to  3  ft.  ...  : 

6  China  or  Monthly  Roses,  own  roots,  6  var....  ...  2 

13  Large-flowering  Clematis,  purple,  &c.  named  ...  : 

12  Tea  Roses  on  own  roots,  best  kinds,  named  ...  { 

6  Mrs.  Sinkins,  new  white  Pink  (12  for  is.  sod.) 

12  Small-leaved  Ivies,  pretty  for  rockeries  or  walls  ... 

6  Variegated  Gold  and  Silver  Ivies  (12  for  4s.) 

6  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  small-leaved,  self-clinging  ...  ■ 

12  Irish  Ivies,  strong  plants,  2  to  3  ft.  high  . 

12  Pansies  and  Violas,  best  named  kinds  .  '■ 

12  Alpine  Auriculas,  lovely  strain  (25  for  2s.  6 d.) 

6  Named  perennial  Phlox,  6  var....  ...  ... 

4  Honeysuckles,  evergreen,  Dutch,  &c.,  named 
6  Perennial  Michaelmas  Daisies,  white,  very  large... 

12  Assorted  plants,  suitable  for  rockeries 
100  Assorted  hardy  herbaceous  and  perennial  plants  ... 

12  Iceland  Poppies,  pretty  perennials . 

3  Dracaena  indivisa,  about  1  ft.  high  . 

6  Heliotropes,  best  kinds,  well  rooted  ...  . . 

6  Large  choice  Greenhouse  Ferns,  A.  Farleyense, 
tenerum,  concinnum,  latum,  &c.,  1  ft.  high  ... 

12  Chrysanthemums,  best  named  var.  (25  for  3s.  6a.) 

6  Ficus  repens,  strong,  well-rooted  plants  . 

6  Perennial  Pyrethrums  (12  for  3s.)  . 

6  Heliotropes,  6  distinct  named . 

3  Double  Tropteolums,  Hermine  Grasshofl . 

6  Nicotiana  affinis  (sweet  scented  Tobacco-plant)  ... 

6  Fuchsias,  6  var.,  named  ...  ...  ...  . 

6  Delphiniums,  mixed  colours,  light  and  dark 
6  Pinks,  alba  fimbriata  or  Anne  Boleyn  (pink) 

6  Saxifrages,  3  distinct  kinds  . 

4  Marguerites,  white  and  yellow,  named  . 

6  Tuberous  Begonias,  excellent  strain  ... 

6  Tree  or  winter-flowering  Carnations . 

6  Perennial  mauve  Michaelmas  Daisy . 

6  Sedums,  in  6  var.,  named  . 

6  Saxifrages,  in  6  var.,  named  . ■  . 

6  Coleus,  6  distinct  and  best  named  kinds  . 

6  Ivy  Geraniums,  best  named  . . 

6  Lavender  or  Southernwood,  strong  plants . 

6  Begonia  Rex,  handsomely  marked  leaves . 

6  Christmas  Roses . 

12  Perennial  white  Candytuft  ...  . 

12  Seedling  Carnations,  from  double  flowers . 

3  Passion-flowers,  3  vars.,  named  .  .  — 

6  Lobelia  cardinalis,  intense  red  flowers,  perennial 
3  Ampelopsis  variegata (variegated  Virginian  Creeper) 

3  Scarlet  Salvias,  very  free  flowering . 

1  Tacsonia,  1  Hoya,  1  Solanum  jasminoides . 

12  Perennial  Gaillardias,  assorted  colours  . 

3  Sensitive-plants,  from  single  pots  . 

6  Primula  obconica,  always  in  flower,  strong... 

6  Rudbeckia  Newmanii,  bright  yellow,  perennial  ... 

6  Spiraea,  good-clumps 

6  Cyclamen  pefsicum,  good  strain  . 

12  Hollyhocks,  mixed,  irom  double  flowers  . 

12  Holl)  hocks,  double,  white  or  yellow- . 

40  Wallflowers,  blood-red,  purple,  yellow,  &c. 

12  Double  German  Wallflowers,  good  strain . 

6  Perennial  Oriental  crimson  Poppies . 

3  Pampas  clumps,  from  pots  . 

100  Strawberry-plants,  4  vars.,  best  named  . 

6  Carnations,  Bride,  Jupiter,  Purity,  Clove,  &c. 

6, Arum  Lilies . 

20  Foxgloves,  white  and  spotted . 

20  Antirrhinums,  splendid  strain . . 

3  Erica  Cavendishii,  strong,  well-rooted  . 

3  Erica  hyemalis,  strong,  well-rooted . 

3  Deutzias,  3  Solanums  .  . .  ■ 

6  Flowering  shrubs,  Ribes,  Deutzia,  &c.,  Lilac, 

Weigelia,  Mock  Orange  . 

12  Sweetbriars,  strong  plants  . 

12  Lily  of  Valley  Berlin  flowering  crowns  (25  for  2S.  6 if.) 

A  lovely  wreath  or  cross  of  natural  flowers,  7s.  6d.,  10 s 
or  15s. 

Less  quantities  at  same  rate  if  order  exceeds  2s.  6if.  in  value. 
Any  ns.  worth  mav  be  selected  from  this  advt.  for  10s. ;  any 
23s.  worth  for  20s.  '  All  plants  in  this  advt.  are  carriage  paid. 
Catalogue  gratis.  See  also  advts.  on  front  page. 

P.O.  Orders  and  P.  Notes  payable  at  Clevcdon. 

H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  and  Clapton 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. 
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A  CER  NEGUNDO  VARIEGATA,  the 

J  \  lovely  variegated  Maple,  for  outdoor  or  pot  culture, 
strong  plants,  ii  to  2  ft.,  is.  3 d.  each,  6  for  6s.,  10s.  doz.,  carriage 
paid.  —  H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  and  Clapton  Nurseries 
Clevedon. 


CHOICE  CUT  FLOWERS  andMaiden- 

hair  Ferns,  Chrysanthemums,  Roses,  Narcissus,  Hya¬ 
cinths,  Tuberoses,  &c.,  2 s.  6 d.,  3s.  6d.t  and  5s.  per  bos,  liberal 
value,  post  free. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  Cleve 
don.  _ 

HEAP  BULBS,  CARRIAGE  PAID. 

V —12  White  Gladioli,  The  Bride,  is.  6d. ;  25  Pheasant- 
eye  Narcissus,  is.  3^.;  50,  2s.;  12  Narcissus,  double  white, 
is.  3 d. ;  25,  is.  9 d.\  12  Daffodils,  is.  3 ;  25  Tulips,  is.  6d.  ;  100 
assorted  Crocus,  2s. ;  12  Roman  Hyacinths,  white,  2s. ;  12  Paper- 
white  Narcissus,  is.  9 d. ;  6  Lilium  Harrisi,  fine  bulbs,  4s.  6d. ; 
12,8s.;  carriage  paid. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  and  Clapton 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. 


Dwarf  or  bush  roses,  ii  to  2%  ft. 

high,  200  varieties — Abel  Carriere,  Duke  of  Connaught, 
La  France,  Crimson  Bedder,  Prince  C.  de  Rohan,  Anna 
Diebach,  Marie  Beaumann,  Boule  de  Neige,  Malmaison,  &c., 
See.  6  for  3s.;  12  for  5s.  6d.,  my  selection.  Tea  and  Noisette 
Roses,  Marechal  Niel,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Mad.  Berard,  White 
Gloire,  Isabella  Sprunt,  &c.,  &c.,  6  for  4s. ;  7s.  per  doz.,  my 
selection,  carriage  paid.  Catalogue  gratis-— H.  ENGLISH 
Clevedon  and  Clapton  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 


GREENHOUSES. 

These  Greenhouses  are 
made  especially  for  Ama¬ 
teurs  at  a  cheap  rate,  so  that 
everybody  can  have  one  that 
any  handyman  or  gardener 
can  put  together  in  a  few 
hours,  as  the  framework  is 
made  so  complete.  All  the 
framework  is  of  good,  sound, 
well-seasoned  red  deal.  The 
botton  part  filled  in  with 
good,  sound  match  boards,  tongued,  grooved,  and  beaded,  and 
well  seasoned.  Ventilation  given  according  to  size  of  each 
House.  The  glass  is  good  16-oz.  English,  cut  and  packed  (no 
charge  for  packing  cases).  The  House  is  painted  one  coat  of 
good  oil  colour,  lock  for  door,  all  necessary  iron-work  for 
ventilation,  stages  on  each  side  for  plants.  All  parts  carefully 
marked,  securely  packed  and  put  on  rail,  or  delivered,  erected 
and  glazed  complete,  within  20  miles  of  London  Bridge,  at  the 
following  respective  Prices  : — 

(Proportionable  Prices  for  other  size,  and  for 
art  of  the  country.) 


erecting  in  any  pat 
Nil 


Lon , 

7  ft. 

8  it. 

9  ft. 
IO  ft. 
12  ft. 
15  ft. 

20  ft. 
25  ft. 
50  ft. 
IOO  ft. 


Wide 

5«- 

5  ft- 

6  ft. 

7  ft. 

8  ft. 
10  ft. 
10  ft. 
10  ft. 
10  ft. 
10  ft. 


igh 

7  ft. 

7  ft- 
7  ft- 3 

7  ft.  6 

8  ft. 

8  ft.  6 
9ft. 

9  ft. 

9  ft. 
7ft-. 


On  Rail. 
£  2  16  o 

3  10 

4  o 

5  ° 

6  o 
8  10 

12  o 
17  o 
30  o 
50  o 


Delivered. 
&  Erected 
Complete. 
£4  5  0 

5  0  0 

5  10  o 

6  15  o 
800 


12 

16 

22 

40 

70 


4  ft.  to  eaves 
4  ft.  to  eaves 
4  ft.  to  eaves 

4  ft.  6  to  eaves 

5  ft.  to  eaves 

6  ft.  to  eaves 
5  ft.  6  to  eaves 
5  ft.  6  to  eaves 
5  ft.  6  to  eaves 
5  ft.  6  to  eaves 

J-Span-roofs,  this  qual-ty.  can  be  had  at  same  price. 
Estimates  given  for  any  size  on  application.  Deduct  10  per 
cent,  if  required  for  brickwork. 

STRONG  GARDEN  LIGHTS. 

Painted  and  glazed,  3  by  4  ft.,,  6s.  6d. ;  6  by  4  ft.,  9s.  each. 

CUCUMBER  FRAMES. 


Complete  from 

18/- 


See  List  for  full 
particulars. 


SPAN-ROOF  FORCING  HOUSE. 

Built  for  brickwork  3  it.  high,  of  well-seasoned  red  deal ;  roof 
ventilation  according  to  size ;  all  21-oz.  glass.  Suitable  for 
Nurserymen,  Market  Gardeners,  and  all  those  who  require  a 
cheap,  strong  house  for  forcing  or  growing  Cucumbers,  Toma¬ 
toes,  Melons,  &c.,  &c.  Delivered  to  any  station  in  England 
carriage  free.  20  ft.  by  9  ft.,  £9.  For  Illustrations  and  Prices 
of  other  sizes  see  Illustrated  Price  List,  free. 

COOPER'S  HYGIENIC  HEATER, 


Burning  Paraffin  or 
Gas  without  Smoke  or 
Smell. 


Complete  from 

20/- 

See  List. 


AMATEUR’S 

ASSISTANT 

HOT-WATER 

APPARATUS. 
From  21/- 
See  List,  Post  Free. 


SASH-BASS. 

Free  on  rail  in  London,  packages  included. 

15-oz.,  100ft.  21-oz.,  100ft.  15-oz.,  200ft.  21-oz.,  200ft. 
4th.  9s.  6d.  13s.  od.  iSs.  6d.  25s.  od. 

3rd.  ns.  od.  14s.  6d.  20s.  6d.  27s.  6d. 

The  following  is  a  List  of  sizes  always  in  stock: — 

10  by  8,  12  by  9,  12  by  10.  14  by  10, 13  by  n,  iS  by  11, 16  by  12, 
18  by  12,  20  by  12,  17  by  13,  20  by  13,  iS  by  14,20  by  14,  22  by  14, 
20  by  15.  20  by  16,  24  by  16,  20  by  iS,  24  by  18. 

Glass  cut  to  any  size  required :  15-oz.,  1  Jd.  per  ft. ;  2i-oz.,  ajd- 
per  ft.  Large  sizes  for  cutting  up,  15-oz.,  per  case,  3000  ft..  26s.; 
21-oz.,  per  case,  200  ft.,  26s.  All  glass  is  cut  and  packed  in  own 
warehouses  and  put  on  rail  free  of  charge  ;  quality  of  glass  and 
careful  packing  guaranteed.  Special  quotations  for  large  quan¬ 
tities.  Have  cash  estimates  irom  me  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

Putty  prepared  especially  for  greenhouse  work,  7s.  6d.  per 
cwt.  Every  description  of  prepared  Horticultural  Timber ;  for 
prices  see  List,  post  free. 

WILLIAM  COOPER,  Glass  Importer,  751,  Old  Kent-road,  S.E. 

Send  for  COMPLETE  ILLUSTRATED  LIST,  post  free,  con¬ 
taining  specifications  of  Greenhouses  from  41s.  to  £220, 
Good,  sound,  well-seasoned  materials  only  used.  Estimates 
for  every  description  of  Horticultural  Buildings,  Plans,  tec., 
free.  All  ordeis  carefully  packed  and  put  on  rail. 

WILLIAM  COOPER, 

749b,  OLD  KENT  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 
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For  PLEASURE  and  PROFIT. 


Nothing  so  Profitable  and 
Easy  to  Grow. 

74  ACRES  IN  STOCK. 

See  CATALOGUE  for  Simple  Instructions,  and  kinds  of  Tree 
to  suit  all  Soils. 


FRUIT 


ROSES. 

BUSHES. 

8s.  per  dozen,  60s.  per  100. 


Hundreds  of 

Thousands. 


Packing  and  Carriage  Free  for 
Cash  with  Order. 


ROSES  in  Pots,  from  15s.  per  dozen. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  91  ACRES. 
4  ACRES  of  GLASS. 
CLEMATIS  (80,000),  from  15s.  per  dozen. 

N  B— Single  Plants  are  sold  at  slightly  increased  prices. 

SEEDS  &  BULBS  |SEGE”BaLFEA/ML0WEE’ 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST,  FREE. 

RICHARD  SMITH &C0.,  WORCESTER. 

New  Apple,  Chelmsford  Wonder. 
QALTMARSH  &  SON,  The  Nurseries, 

^  Chelmsford,  are  now  sending  out  this  splendid  NEW 
KITCHEN  APPLE,  which,  after  receiving  an  Award  of  Merit 
in  March  last,  has  had  an  additional  award  of  a  First-class 
Certificate  at  the  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  November  io. 

It  is  a  firm,  handsome  Apple,  of  large  size,  a  good  keeper, 
great  bearer,  and  cf  superior  flavour  when  cooked.  It  was 
favoured  with  a  well-executed  illustration,  together  with  a 
faithful  description,  in  the  Gardeners'  Magazine  of  April  n, 
copies  of  which  may  be  had  on  application. 

Strong  Maiden  Trees  are  now  ready  at  5s.  each,  with  the 
usual  discount  to  the  Trade. 


To  those  about  to  Plant. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue 

of  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES,  CONIFERS,  EVERGREEN 
and  FLOWERING  SHRUBS.  RHODODENDRONS, 
ORNAMENTAL  and  FOREST  TREES,  CLEMATIS  and 
other  CLIMBING  PLANTS,  in  large  variety,  sent  free  on 
application  to 

GEO.  JACKMAN  &  SON,  Woking  Nursery, 

WOKING. 


ESTABLISHED  1810. 


AREA  150  ACRES. 


TRADE  OFFER  OF  LARGE  PALMS. 

WICETON  has  a  large  Stock  of  the 

•  leading  kinds  of  Decorative  PALMS,  from  6ft.  to 
25ft.  high,  fit  for  Conservatory  and  house  decorations 
Dracrnas,  Bamboos,  and  other  foliage  plants. 

Lowest  Prices  quoted  on  application. 

W.  ICETON,  Putney. 

~  GARDEN. 

BULBS,  ROSES,  &c. 

FOR  whatever  is  wanted,  mentioned  or 

not  in  these  columns,  please  to  write  immediately  to 
H.  CANNELL  &  SONS,  whose  Seed  and  Nursery  Stock 
is  very  complete  and  extensive,  and  where  nearly  everything 
for  the  garden  is  grown  and  supplied  in  large  quantities  in  the 
finest  possible  condition,  at  the  lowest  prices,  consistent  with 
correctness  and  superior  character.  Never  has  there  been  such 
a  complete  Autumn  Catalogue  issued  of  everything  required  for 
the  garden  as  the  one  we  are  now  sending  post  free.  Neither 
has  there  ever  been  such  a  splendid  stock  of  best  varieties  of 
the  many  families  of  plants  necessary  to  keep  the  garden  in 
the  highest  state  of  perfection  as  we  are  now  soliciting  orders 
for.  Our  climate,  soil,  and  facilities  give  us  and  purchasers 
many  advantages,  and  we  ask  all  to  send  for  a  Catalogue. 

H.  CANNELL  &  SONS, 

SWANLEY,  KENT. 


lARMAN’S 

For 

BULBS, 

SBBDS, 

ROSFS, 

FRUIT  TRFLS,  & c., 
SHRUBS, 

CLIMBING  PLANTS,  &c. 


Everything  of  FIRST  QUALITY,  GENUINE, 
and  RELIABLE. 

Our  Autumn  Catalogue  has  been  posted  to  our  Customers — 
and  a  copy  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 


JARMAN  &  CO., 

Seedsmen  &  Nurserymen, 

CHARD,  SOMERSETSHIRE. 


BARTER’S  LIST  OF  THE  BEST 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  for  1892  Now  Ready,  gratis, 
and  post  free  on  application  to  the  QUEEN’S  SEEDSMEN, 
237  &  238,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

I  CARTERS’ I 

Special  Cash  Clearance  Sale  of 

CHEAP  HARDY  BULBS 

For  massing  in  large  quantities  in  Parks,  Promenades, 
Pleasure  Grounds,  Carriage  Drives,  Plantations,  See. 

AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

Carriage  and  Packing  Free  for  Cash  with  Order. 


DOUBLE  DAFFODILS . 

price 

50 

0 

per  1000 

SINGLE  DAFFODILS  . 

11 

12 

6 

99 

DOUBLE  WHITE  NARCISS . 

11 

35 

0 

11 

(Gardenia-like— very  sweet  scented.) 

PHEASANT'S  EYE  NARCISS 

11 

13 

6 

11 

MIXED  DAFFODILS  . 

11 

15 

0 

11 

(A  Grand  Mixture.) 

BLUEBELLS  . 

11 

12 

6 

» 

WINTER  ACONITES  . 

11 

10 

6 

11 

SNOWDROPS  . 

11 

21 

0 

11 

Buyers  from  this  List  must  please  give  the  price 
with  their  order. 

All  are  offered  so  long  as  unsold,  and  for  quantities  of  no'- 
less  than  500  bulbs. 


Suppliers  of  Bulbs  to  the  Royal  London  Parks, 

237  &  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  pafe  218. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
retreshment  to  the  spirit  01  man." — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  Dec.  7. — Bulb  Sales  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  ana 
Stevens’  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  8—  Royal  Horticultural  Society:  Committee 
Meetings  at  the  Drill  Hall  at  12  o’clock.— Nursery  and  Seed 
Trade  Association  :  Annual  Meeting  at  6  p.m—  Bulb  Sale  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  9.— National  Chrysanthemum  Society : 
Early  Winter  Show  at  the  Westminster  Aquarium.— Bulb  Sales 
at  Protheroe  Sc  Morris’  and  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Thursday,  Dec.  10.— Sale  oi  Greenhouse  Plants,  See.,  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 

Friday,  Dec.  n. — Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’ 
Rooms. 

Saturday,  Dec.  12.— Bulb  Sales  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  and 
Stevens'  Rooms. 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 


SATURDAY ,  DECEMBER  5th,  1891. 


fTREET  Trees. — Some  recent  wholesale 
breakages  of  street  trees  in  one  of  the 
London  suburbs  shows  something  of  the 
danger  to  which  they  are  subjected  even 
in  these  presumably  enlightened  days.  In 
the  old  Tom  and  Jerry  times  nothing 
would  have  afforded  greater  delight  to  the 
“  bucks  ”  of  the  day  than  to  have  employed 
their  drunken  pastime  in  pulling  up  street 
trees  by  the  roots  or  in  otherwise  pro¬ 
moting  destruction.  We  had  hoped  to 
have  got  beyond  that  form  of  rowdyism, 
and  to  have  found  public  favour  for  trees 
so  great  that  they  would  have  been 
regarded  almost  with  adoration. 

But  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
what  the  Jerrys  of  old  did,  they  did  in 
their  cups,  and  what  the  modern  tree 
iconoclasts  have  done  was  doubtless  done 
under  similar  influences.  We  may,  as 
horticultural  critics,  sometimes  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  complain  of  the  almost  crass 
stupidity  which  marks  some  examples  of 
street  planting.  Very  often  we  see  them 
thrust  thickly  into  narrow  streets,  which, 
dark  enough  in  winter  and  especially  during 
fog,  would  when  the  trees  become  large  and 
in  full  leaf  render  the  streets  dark  almost 


all  the  year  round.  In  other  places  we 
have  seen  trees  of  the  most  unfit  kind 
planted.  In  others  they  have  been 
planted  right  opposite  to  each  other  to 
secure  uniformity,  but  which  when  they 
become  large  will  be  unduly  crowded.  In 
other  cases  again  they  have  been  so  planted 
by  rule  of  thumb  that  even  street  lamps 
have  been  practically  hidden  from  view, 
and  their  light  shut  in  because  the  rule  of 
thumb  planter  would  put  some  of  the  trees 
close  to  the  lamps. 

Still  faults  of  this  nature  should  not  per¬ 
mit  us  to  overlook  the  charm  there  is 
incidental  to  trees  in  towns  or  their  suburbs 
where  there  is  ample  space  for  them.  We 
should  much  prefer  to  see  our  streets 
broader,  and  the  trees  planted  down  the 
centre  as  well  as  at  the  sides  or  down  the 
centre  when  there  is  not  room  for  both,  so 
as  at  once  to  divide  the  traffic  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  pleasant  foot  promenade  down  the 
middle  of  the  roads.  That  would  be  a 
great  gain,  but  we  fear  at  home  land  is  too 
costly  to  permit  of  very  broad  thorough¬ 
fares. 

X>ERPETUAL  BLOOMING  CARNATION  S.— We 
P  may  well  rank  amongst  the  perpetual 
blooming  flowers  those  varied  members  of 
the  Dianthus  family  generally  known  as 
Carnations.  What  the  old  florists  knew 
as  Carnations  were  chiefly  of  the  section 
which  is  still  most  largely  exhibited  and 
known  as  bizarres,  flakes,  &c.  The  world 
had  got  into  the  habit  of  regarding  all  Car¬ 
nations  as  of  this  type,  and  as  needing  con¬ 
siderable  care  and  skill  in  their  cultivation. 
We  are  wiser  now,  and  whilst  still  greatly 
admiring  the  Florists’  favourites,  find  great 
pleasure  in  the  commoner  and  it  may  be 
hardier  sorts  which  now  so  much  grace 
our  flower  borders,  and  give  us  during  the 
summer  such  a  wealth  of  deliciously 
perfumed  flowers. 

But  there  is  a  section  of  Carnations 
which  there  is  no  particular  reason  for 
assuming  are  of  a  distinctive  origin,  which 
bloom  so  freely  under  glass  all  through  the 
autumn  and  winter,  that  we  can  well  claim 
for  the  Carnation  the  merit  of  perpetual 
blooming.  We  have  now  literally  a  wealth 
of  winter  blooming  varieties  commonly 
called  tree  Carnations,  but  all  admirably 
suited  for  pot  culture,  and  being  easily  pro¬ 
pagated  can  be  had  by  anyone  who  has 
glass  room  in  plenty.  What  again  do  not 
we  gardeners  of  to-day  possess  as  com¬ 
pared  with  our  garden  progenitors.  What 
of  winter  blooming  Carnations  they  had 
were  of  the  poorest,  and  of  garden  or 
summer  blooming  varieties  how  few  but  of 
the  tenderest.  We  have  of  late  found  it 
easy  to  obtain  seeds  of  fine  double  strains 
and  produce  plants  in  plenty  in  that 
commonplace  way. 

If  we  want  to  perpetuate  stocks  of  good 
varieties  the  veriest  tyro  may  manage  a 
few  layers  or  put  in  some  pipings.  If 
winter  bloomers  be  needed  cuttings  put  in 
early  in  the  spring  strike  freely  in  gentle 
warmth  and  if  later  planted  out  in  the 
open  ground,  scores  of  fine  strong  plants 
may  be  had  for  lifting  into  pots  in 
October,  and  bloom  all  the  winter.  We 
cannot  too  much  admire  Carnations 
whether  they  be  found  under  glass  in 
winter  or  in  the  open  borders  in  summer. 
They  are  always  welcome. 

JTouvardias. — In  the  Bouvardia,  like  the 
^  Carnation,  we  have  another  class  of 
plants  which  have  proved  to  be  wonder¬ 
fully  serviceable  in  helping  both  to  beautify 
our  greenhouses  and  to  furnish  immense 
quantities  of  valuable  cut  flowers.  Here 
again  too  do  we  find  plants  of  such  great 
service  to  us,  but  of  which  our  progenitors 
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enjoyed  so  few  and  those  of  the  poorest. 
The  various  varieties  now  available  seem 
to  be  so  beautiful  that  it  is  difficult  to 
excel  them,  and  yet  we  who  have  faith  in 
the  advancement  of  floriculture  are  bound 
to  believe  that  other  and  even  finer 
varieties  will  be  presently  produced.  We 
can  have  Bouvardias  in  bloom  nearly  all 
the  year  round,  indeed,  quite  so  if  plants 
be  but  prepared  for  all  seasons. 

A  light  house  and  a  little  gentle  warmth 
suffices  to  keep  plants  blooming  all  through 
the  winter,  for,  being  hard-wooded,  bloom 
of  it  comes  slowly,  comes  regularly,  until 
the  plants  are  finally  exhausted.  Then  a 
hard  cutting  back,  repotting,  and  stand¬ 
ing  in  a  little  heat  soon  sets  them  growing 
again  and  bloom  once  more  succeeds. 
There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  getting  the 
plants  to  produce  plenty  of  young  tops  for 
cuttings;  so  treated,  and  then  put  into 
bottom  heat  and  under  bell  glasses,  soon 
root  and  thus  a  good  stock  of  young  plants 
is  gained.  One  charm  of  the  Bouvardia  is 
that  one  section  of  plants  produces  sweet- 
scented  flowers.  Those  of  the  Humboldtii 
strain  bear  white  ones  in  profusion  and 
almost  rival  the  blooms  of  the  Stephanotis 
in  purity,  beauty,  and  perfume. 

The  scarlet  and  pink  forms  of  the  smaller 
flowered  single  strain  cannot  be  excelled  in 
beauty  and  in  usefulness  for  the  making  of 
button-hole  flowers  or  ordinary  bouquets. 
The  double  varieties  are  hardly  less  attrac¬ 
tive  or  serviceable.  We  can  if  we  like 
trust  these  Bouvardias — although  they 
come  from  a  warm  part  of  the  globe — to 
decorate  our  borders  and  beds  in  summer. 
Perhaps  we  have  from  the  first  coddled 
them  too  much,  but  anything  which  pro¬ 
duces  useful  flowers  for  market  and  will 
force  fairly  well  soon  becomes  so  much 
coddled,  for  that  reason,  that  out-door  use¬ 
fulness  is  often  overlooked.  We  have 
indeed  cause  to  rejoice  over  the  beautiful 
Bouvardias. 


anadian  Apple  Culture. — As  every¬ 
thing  relating  to  Canadian  Apples  is  of 
interest  we  refer  to  “the  production  of  a 
recent  census  of  the  entire  province  of 
Ontario — perhaps  the  largest  Apple-grow¬ 
ing  area  in  the  world — taken  by  the 
Ontario  Fruit  Growers’  Association  with 
the  object  of  ascertaining  what  varieties 
have  been  found  most  suitable  for  general 
cultivation.  The  number  of  sorts  in  each 
case  was  limited  to  twelve,  and  the  pro¬ 
vince  being  divided  into  thirteen  districts, 
each  comprising  several  counties,  the 
census  return  is  perhaps  the  most  complete 
of  its  kind  yet  obtained. 

Something  of  a  similar  nature  was 
undertaken  in  connection  with  the  first 
Apple  Congress  at  Chiswick  a  few  years 
since,  but  that  hardly  had  the  same 
systematic  basis  the  Canadian  Census  had. 
We  contented  ourselves  with  getting  re¬ 
turns  as  to  the  best  dessert  and  culinary 
sorts  without  any  particular  reference  to 
market  fitness.  The  Canadians  evidently 
place  saleable  fitness  before  other  con¬ 
siderations,  for  they  grow  Apples  for 
exportation  in  the  fullest  sense.  Thus 
their  lists  ask  for  twelve  varieties  only, 
divided  into  summer,  autumn,  and  winter 
selections.  It  is  worthy  of  note  how 
popular  Russian  varieties  appear  to  be  in 
Canada,  doubtless  owing  to  their  being 
hardier  than  our  English  varieties.  Thus 
we  find  Duchess  of  Oldenburg — a  really 
good  early  kind  here — and  Yellow  Trans¬ 
parent,  both  Russian  sorts,  getting  nearly 
all  the  votes  in  the  summer  section.  Then 
of  autumn  ripeners  we  find  another,  Em¬ 
peror  Alexander,  and  Gravenstein  coming 
at  the  top  of  the  list  with  Wealthy,  a 
handsome  American  Apple,  now  little 


grown  here,  and  Calvert,  not  much  known 
on  this  side  of  the  water,  following ;  all 
others,  some  twelve  sorts,  having  but  one 
or  two  votes. 

Then  of  winter  varieties  the  best  six  are 
Golden  Russet,  Ontario,  Pewaukee,  Ben 
Davis,  Hubberdson’s  Nonsuch,  and  Cran¬ 
berry  Pippin.  Others — including  the 
famous  Baldwin,  our  more  famous  Blen¬ 
heim  Pippin,  and  Rhode  Island  Greening — 
we  find  getting  very  few  votes.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  Russian  varieties,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  English  sorts  or  even  bona  fide 
Canadian  varieties,  selected  in  the  lists  is 
remarkable.  Only  the  Duchess  of  Olden¬ 
burg  occupies  a  high  place  here,  for 
Emperor  Alexander  with  us  is  but  second 
rate,  and  Gravenstein  does  indifferently. 


Nursery  ar.d  Seed  Trade  Association. — The  annual 
general  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  association 
will  be  held  at  25,  Old  Jewry,  E.C.,  on  Tuesday  next, 
at  6  p.m.  The  annual  dinner  will  take  place  at  the 
Guildhall  Tavern,  Gresham  Street,  E.C.,  an  hour 
later. 

The  Birmingham  and  Midland  Counties' Chrysan¬ 
themum  and  Fruit  Show  of  next  year  is  announced  to 
be  held  on  November  9th  and  10th. 

The  Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  Show. — We  under¬ 
stand  that  close  upon  /900  was  taken  at  the  doors 
during  the  three  days  this  exhibition  was  open, 
which  sum  it  is  expected  will  be  increased  to  nearly 
£ 1000  when  it  becomes  known  how  much  has  been 
realised  by  the  sale  of  tickets.  Last  year  the  total 
income  from  all  sources  was  about  /50  below  the 
four  figures. 

Ealing  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. — At  the  usual  weekly  meeting  on  the 
24th  ult.,  Mr.  R.  Dean  read  a  paper  entitled 
“  Parables  from  the  garden,”  and  on  the  istinst  ,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Oliver  gave  a  lecture  on  the  “  Life  History 
of  Columbus,”  and  has  offered  prizes  for  the  best 
reports  of  his  lecture  written  by  members  of  the 
Society. 

Preston  and  Fulwood  Floral  and  Horticultural 
Society. — At  the  meeting  of  the  members  of  this 
Society  to  be  held  this(Saturday)evening, December  5, 
Mr.  George  Blench,  gardener,  Prospect  Cottage, 
Broughton,  will  read  a  paper  on  two  useful  winter¬ 
flowering  plants,  viz.,  Euphorbia  Jacquiniaeflora 
and  Poinsettia  pulcherrima,  with  notes  on  their  cul¬ 
ture.  Chair  to  be  taken  at  7.30. 

Death  of  Mr.  Franz  Kramer. — We  hear  of  the  death, 
on  the  22nd  of  November,  of  Mr.  Franz  Kramer, 
head  gardener  to  Herr  Legationsrath  Rucker-J enisch, 
of  Flottbeck,  Hamburg.  Mr.  Kramer  had  for  about 
thirty  years  charge  of  one  of  the  most  renowned 
continental  Orchid  collections,  that  of  the  late 
Senator  J enisch.  He  was  well  known  in  English 
horticultural  circles  and  generally  esteemed  both  for 
his  character  and  abilities  as  a  gardener.  The 
situation  having  been  held  by  his  family  for  several 
generations,  is  likely  to  be  filled  by  his  eldest  son. 

Preservation  of  Wood. — Here  is  a  curious  example 
of  the  preservation  of  wood  by  salt  solutions,  says 
L' Illustration  Horticole  : — In  the  salt  mines  of  Hallein, 
in  Austria,  there  exists  woodwork  the  establishment 
of  which  goes  back,  in  certain  parts,  to  the  first  time 
of  the  exploitation  of  the  mines,  that  is  to  say,  to  an 
epoch  anterior  to  the  Christian  era.  In  spite  of  the 
nineteen  centuries  which  they  have  seen  to  pass 
away,  these  woods  remain  absolutely  intact. 

Reading  and  District  Gardeners’  Society. — On  Nov. 
23,  Mr.  Richard  Dean,  of  Ealing,  gave  a  paper  on 
Aromatic  Garden  Herbs,  their  history,  uses,  and 
culture.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of  members, 
and  the  subject  proved  a  very  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  one,  and  brought  before  the  gardeners 
present  a  department  of  the  kitchen  garden  not 
nearly  so  much  appreciated  as  it  was  some  years 
ago,  viz.,  the  Herbary.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
was  passed  to  Mr.  Dean  for  his  paper. 

Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — At  the  usual  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  held  on  the 
27th  ult.,  the  Honorary  Secretary  announced  the 
receipt  during  the  month  of  the  following  amounts  : 
—Mr.  Matthew  Todd,  Edinburgh,  by  sale  of  fruit, 
£i  7s. ;  Mr.  W.  Bates,  Twickenham,  money-box 
collection,  £1  5s.;  Mr.  W.  Bryant,  Rugby,  from  sale 
of  flowers  at  the  Rugby  Chrysanthemum  Show, 


£6  4s. ;  Mr.  F.  Miller,  Margate,  collecting  box, 
5s.  rod. ;  Woolton  Gardeners'  Improvement  Society, 
from  sale  of  flowers  and  fruit,  £10  2s.  It  was 
unanimously  resolved  that  the  annual  general  meet¬ 
ing  should  be  held  on  Friday,  February'  5,  1892, 
when  an  election  of  eleven  children  to  the  benefits 
of  the  fund  will  also  take  place.  The  applications 
of  candidates  to  be  placed  on  the  election  list  must  - 
be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Barron  before  December  18. 

Degeneration  of  the  Varieties  of  Fruit  Trees. — As 
related  by  L’ Illustration  Horticole,  the  question  of  the 
degeneration,  apparent  or  real,  of  the  varieties  of 
fruit  trees  of  greater  or  less  antiquity  has  been  re¬ 
mitted,  according  to  the  order  of  the  day,  to  the  care 
of  the  Pomological  Society  of  France.  Wholly  con¬ 
founding  the  species  of  fruit  trees  with  their  varie¬ 
ties,  M.  L.  de  la  Bastie,  the  president  of  the  Society, 
thinks  that,  if  one  admits  that  the  decrepitude  of  the 
species  of  fruit  trees  is  due  to  the  modes  of  multiplica¬ 
tion — such  as  grafting,  cuttings,  or  slips — there  must 
be  admitted  also  the  degeneration  of  the  same  order 
for  all  the  species  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants 
multiplied  by  the  same  procedure.  As  to  that,  the 
old  age  established  for  certain  varieties  ought  to  be 
attributed  to  the  unfortunate  choice  of  grafts  taken 
without  discernment  from  already  diseased  trees. 
We  admit  with  him  that  grafts  of  cankered  trees 
give  in  their  [turn  trees  which,  in  spite  of  all  care, 
are  affected  with  canker  in  a  few  years.  All  or 
almost  all  depends  then  upon  the  choice  of  grafts, 
and  one  cannot  sufficiently  recommend  to  arboricul¬ 
turists  to  employ  only  grafts  which  are  quite  sound 
and  well  formed,  taken  exclusively  from  vigorous 
trees  not  offering  any  indication  of  the  malady. 

Arborescent  Chrysanthemums. — For  a  long  time 
past  the  Chinese  horticulturists  obtained  arbores¬ 
cent  Chrysanthemums  in  proceeding  by  quite  a 
different  method  from  the  Europeans,  as  stated  by 
L' Illustration  Horticole.  The  Europeans  restricted 
their  plants  to  a  single  stem,  then  pruned  the  latter 
successively  so  as  to  cause  it  to  elongate  as  much  as 
possible.  The  Chinese  graft  the  branches  upon  the 
stems  of  a  species  of  Artemisia.  The  latter  plant  is 
put  in  a  pot  and  grown  to  a  yard  in  height ;  upon 
the  base  of  the  shoots  they  graft  branches  of  Chry¬ 
santhemums,  which  take  very  well  and  promptly 
cover  themselves  with  flowers.  The  stock  dies  as 
soon  as  the  flowering  of  the  Chrysanthemums  is 
past.  The  Artemisia  serves  two  purposes — the 
stems  cut  and  dried,  are  employed,  the  largest  ones 
for  burning,  and  the  others,  both  branches  and  in¬ 
florescence,  are  interwoven  coarsely  into  tresses  and 
burned  slowly  in  apartments  to  drive  away 
mosquitos. 


ROSE  TREE  PLANTING. 

This  is  the  best  month  for  planting  Rose  trees  in 
the  open  borders,  or  beds.  Holes  about  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter  and  eighteen  inches  deep  should 
be  made  for  their  reception,  but,  before  planting,  an 
ordinary  bucket-full  of  old  horse  or  cow  manure,  the 
latter  preferred,  should  be  put  into  each  hole,  mixing 
same  well  with  the  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  holes  ; 
this  will  reduce  the  depth  to  about  seven  inches. 
When  the  holes  are  thus  prepared  the  first  dry  day 
should  be  taken  advantage  of  for  planting,  that  is 
assuming  that  your  plants  have  arrived  from  the 
grower,  and  have  been  put  into  the  ground  by  their 
“  heels  ”  in  readiness.  Prior  to  planting,  the  roots 
should  be  examined  and  any  portion  over  long  should 
be  shortened. 

Special  care  should  also  be  taken  in  cutting  off, 
quite  closely  to  the  stock,  any  sucker  that  may  be 
observed  shooting  either  from  the  Briar  or  the 
Manetti  stocks ;  this  being  done,  the  root  of  the 
plant  should  be  spread  out  on  the  top  of  the  pre¬ 
pared  soil,  and  covered  with  the  soil  first  taken  out 
of  the  hole,  which  should  be  well  trodden  down.  If 
the  dwarf  plants  are  properly  budded,  or  grafted,  the 
budded  or  grafted  parts  will  be  several  inches  below 
the  surface  of  the  soil  when  the  planting  is  completed, 
and  this  is  essentially  necessary,  because  new  roots 
will  be  formed  from  the  wood  of  the  Rose,  which  will 
afford  the  plant  extra  strength. 

In  case  of  standards,  or  half  standards,  being 
planted,  each  plant  should  be  well  secured  with  a 
strong  stake,  to  which  it  should  be  tied  with  some 
thick  string,  so  as  to  prevent  the  roots  from  being 
disturbed  by  the  wind. 

The  plants  will  require  no  further  attention  until 
March,  when  they  should  be  pruned  with  a  sharp 
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knife,  each  shoot  being  shortened  down  to  two  or 
three  eyes,  care  being  taken  to  leave  such  eyes  point¬ 
ing  to  a  direction  which  will  most  likely  form  a  bushy 
or  well-shaped  head  of  bloom. 

In  pruning  the  cuts  should  always  be  made  in  an 
upward  slanting  direction,  and  close  to  the  eyes  or 
buds.  It  is  a  very  common  practice  for  Roses  and 
other  plants  to  be  pruned  without  any  regard  to  the 
cuts  being  made  close  to  the  eyes,  the  result  being 
that  when  the  new  wood  has  grown  from  the  eyes 
there  will  remain  pieces  of  dead  wood  above  the  old 
eyes,  or  angles,  of  the  new  shoots,  and  which  are 
always  a  great  "eye-sore”  after  the  pruning  is  per¬ 
formed,  a  good  dressing  of  either  old  or  fresh  manure 
round  the  plants  will  prove  most  beneficial  to  the 
vigour  of  growth. — James  Tliurstan,  Finsbury  House, 
Richmond  Road ,  Cardifj . 

- - 

SEA  KALE. 

This  must  be  one  of  our  oldest  vegetables,  for  it  is 
said  to  have  been  known  to  the  Romans,  who  used 
to  gather  it  in  a  wild  state  and  preserve  it  in  barrels 
for  use  during  long  voyages.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  we  owe  its  introduction  as  a  vegetable  largely  to 
the  fishermen  upon  the  sea  coasts,  who  gathered  the 
stems  and  cooked  them  long  before  it  became  a  cul¬ 
tivated  vegetable  in  our  kitchen  gardens ;  and  they 
used  to  swing  themselves  over  precipitous  cliffs  by 
means  of  ropes  in  order  to  gather  the  stalks  for  their 
consumption. 

It  is  a  sea-side  plant,  and  derives  its  name  from 
having  been  originally  found  growing  wild  upon  the 
sea-coast,  its  tender  shoots,  no  doubt,  blanched  by 
the  drifting  of  the  sand.  It  is  a  true  native  plant,  a 
hardy  perennial.  Every  one  who  knows  anything  of 
kitchen  garden  plants  is  aware  of  the  character  of 
its  growth,  though  they  may  not  know  that  the  white 
flowers  have  a  strong  smell  of  honey.  It  is  said  that 
bundles  of  Sea  Kale  were  exposed  for  sale  in 
Chichester  market  about  1753.  Sir  William  Jones, 
who  lived  at  Chelsea  some  time  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  highly  appreciated  the  excellence  of 
this  delicious  and  delicately-flavoured  vegetable,  and 
endeavoured  to  introduce  it  to  our  markets,  but  only 
with  a  moderate  amount  of  success.  Accounts  state 
that  in  Exeter  at  one  time  the  roots  fetched  as  much 
as  half-a-crown  each,  but  when  tried  in  Covent  Gar¬ 
den  Market,  the  labels  attached  to  the  roots  having 
become  defaced  or  lost,  the  Kale  was  carefully  set 
aside  as  a  suspicious  looking  and  probably  poisonous 
root  in  case  it  should  be  eaten  by  some  guileless  pur¬ 
chaser.  It  was  not  known  about  London  until  1767, 
when  Dr.  Lettsom  cultivated  it  at  Camberwell,  and 
was  the  first  to  bring  it  into  general  notice.  It  was 
always  in  favour  among  the  Scottish  people,  and  may 
be  found  in  most  continental  markets,  more  especially 
in  France.  An  old  French  author  vilified  Sea  Kale 
as  the  "  Chou  marin  sauvage  d’Angleterre,”  having 
possibly  tasted  a  bitter  specimen  of  Kale  he  opined 
it  fit  only  for  uncouth  and  uncivilised  palates.  But 
when  well  blanched  and  well  served  it  equals,  if  it 
does  not  surpass,  Asparagus  in  delicacy  of  flavour. 
The  young  shoots  and  unopened  leaves  are  con¬ 
sidered  by  some  the  best  parts  of  Sea  Kale,  but  the 
larger  leaves  may  be  scraped,  cooked,  and  served 
like  Asparagus.  They  are  also  found  very  useful  in 
soups. 

Forced  or  blanched  Sea  Kale  is  most  delicate  in 
mid-winter,  when  other  kinds  of  fresh  vegetables  are 
difficult  to  obtain.  It  should  not  be  exposed  to  the 
action  of  light,  as  that  renders  it  strong  and  bitter  ; 
therefore,  after  cutting,  the  heads  should  be  kept 
in  the  dark,  or  carefully  covered,  dressed  when 
young,  crisp  and  tender ;  if  allowed  to  become  stale 
and  discoloured,  it  is  comparatively  worthless.  Sea 
Kale  is  remarkably  easy  of  assimilation,  and  as  it 
abounds  in  alkaline  properties,  it  will  be  found  one 
of  the  most  nutritious,  as  well  as  the  lightest  escu¬ 
lents  which  can  be  taken  by  the  sedentary,  or  by  any 
who  suffer  from  dyspeptic  tendencies. 

Sea  Kale  should  have  ground  prepared  for  it  much 
as  for  Asparagus,  and  like  the  latter  it  appears  to 
have  a  preference  for  salt  and  seaweed.  An  old 
gardener  says  the  best  plants  are  those  one  year  old 
which  have  been  obtained  from  seed  sown  on  poor 
land.  The  roots  may  be  planted  in  the  autumn  and 
up  to  April,  in  land  of  good  heart,  deeply  trenched 
and  well  manured  ;  if  planted  singly,  as  some  recom¬ 
mend,  the  rows  may  be  3  ft.  apart,  and  the  plants 
2  ft.  apart  in  the  rows.  If  planted  in  clumps,  three 
roots  should  form  a  clump,  and  they  be  3  ft.  apart, 


and  4  ft.  be  allowed  between  each  row.  When 
grown  for  forcing  simply  they  may  be  much  nearer 
together. 

Sea  Kale  should  never  be  hurried  by  too  much 
heat,  as  it  spindles,  becomes  weak  and  flavourless. 
One  old  gardener  says  that  it  is  at  its  best  when 
from  4  in.  to  6  in.  long  ;  and  when  cut,  care  should 
be  taken  to  cut  through  the  crown  just  below  the 
surface  of  the  soil ;  the  reason  being  that  if  the 
severed  crown  is  left  above  the  soil,  to  be  exposed  to 
frost  after  it  has  been  cut,  it  causes  something  in  the 
way  of  canker.  Therefore  it  is  recommended  that 
after  being  cut,  some  litter  and  leaves  be  shaken 
among  the  crowns,  so  that  the  frost  may  not  pene¬ 
trate  to  them,  to  cause  injury  in  the  manner  just 
stated. — R.  D. 

- - 

RICHARDIA  AFRICANA 

COMPACTA. 

Within  recent  years,  since  the  cultivation  of  Richar- 
dia  africana  (better  known  perhaps  as  R.  aethiopica) 
has  been  taken  up  in  earnest  and  specially  grown  for 
decorative  and  cut  flower  purposes,  spathes  of  sur¬ 
passing  size  have  been  produced,  and  are  certainly 
handsome  in  their  way.  High  culture  has  had  the 
advantage  of  giving  rise  to  such  large  spathes,  in 
ordinary  phraseology  termed  flowers,  but  it  has  had 
the  disadvantage  of  enormously  increasing  the  length 
of  the  leaf  stalks,  the  flower  scape,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  plant  generally.  Comparatively  a  few  plants 
take  up  a  considerable  amount  of  space. 


Recently  a  pigmy  variety, about  1  ft.  high,  came  to 
us  from  the  Channel  Islands.  It  was  exhibited  and 
certificated  under  the  name  of  Little  Gem,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  it  is  a  gem  in  its  way,  and  on  its  being 
sent  out  by  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son  met  with  a  ready 
sale.  The  size  of  all  the  parts,  however,  was  so  much 
reduced  that  some  cultivators  thought  there  was  a 
necessity  for  something  of  an  intermediate  character 
and  this  has  in  fact  been  accomplished  in  the  raising, 
in  Germany  we  believe,  of  the  subject  under  notice, 
namely,  R.  a.  compacta.  The  whole  plant  is  dwarf 
and  compact,  the  flower  scape,  which  is  the  tallest 
part  of  the  whole,  being  only  18  in.  to  20 in.  high, 
while  the  leaf  stalks  are  robust  and  in  keeping  with, 
the  flower  scape.  The  spathe  is  not  much  smaller  than 
that  of  the  ordinary  type,  and  equally  pure  white, 
so  that  the  new  variety  has  the  merit  of  being  dwarf, 
while  there  is  no  corresponding  reduction  in  the 
spathe. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  largely  growrn  for  decorative 
purposes  as  a  pot  plant,  as  well  as  for  cut  flowers  ; 
its  dwarf  compact  habit  will  enable  it  to  be  placed 
on  the  front  shelves  of  the  conservatory,  or  on  the 
tables  or  in  the  windows  of  dwelling  houses,  where 
it  will  prove  a  boon  when  it  becomes  known.  A 
plant  of  it  was  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  27th  of  October,  by 
Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  &  Son,  Exeter,  when  an  Award 
of  Merit  was  unanimously  accorded  it.  Our  illustra¬ 
tion  was  prepared  from  the  plant  exhibited. 


CINERARIAS. 

Cinerarias  have  much  to  recommend  their  culture, 
inasmuch  as  they  can  be  had  in  bloom  at  a  period  of 
the  year  when  our  greenhouses  are  somewhat  scarce 
of  flowers,  and,  when  staged  with  ferns  and  other 
foliage  plants,  make  a  house  look  quite  gay.  In  order 
to  have  a  good  display  in  December,  it  is  necessary 
that  seed  should  sown  in  February,  and  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  seed  it  is  always  advisable  to  procure  a  good 
strain,  as  a  bad  variety,  however  cheap,  entails  the 
same  amount  of  labour  in  the  matter  of  pricking  out, 
potting,  watering,  etc.,  besides  ending  in  disappoint¬ 
ment. 

Sowing. 

Pans  or  pots  should  be  well-drained,  and  filled 
to  within  an  inch  of  the  top  with  light  loamy  soil, 
the  top  portion  being  made  a  little  finer,  and  evenly 
pressed  down.  After  being  watered  with  a  fine  rose, 
the  seeds  should  be  scattered  thinly  on  the  surface, 
and  placed  in  a  warm  house,  covering  the  pans  with 
a  sheet  of  paper  to  exclude  the  light.  Treated  in 
this  manner,  the  seeds  quickly  germinate  When 
large  enough  to  remove  they  should  be  potted  off 
into  thumbs,  adding  to  the  loam  a  little  rough  leaf 
soil,  and  coarse  silver  or  river  sand,  leaving  the 
hearts  of  the  seedlings  free  from  soil.  It  will  be 
found  that  they  will  quickly  fill  these  pots,  and 
should  be  shifted  into  larger  ones  as  soon  as  neces¬ 
sary,  otherwise,  if  they  are  left  too  long,  the  leaves 
quickly  go  yellow,  and  the  future  well-being  of  the 
plants  is  impaired.  Too  much  attention  cannot  be 
paid  to  this  point  if  success  is  to  be  attained.  6-in. 
pots  will  suffice  for  the  general  stock  of  plants 
for  the  final  potting,  but,  if  a  few  large  specimens 
are  desired,  8-in.  pots  may  be  employed.  For  this 
last  shift  a  little  rotted  manure  should  be  added,  as 
this  will  greatly  help  them. 

Watering 

Is  also  an  essential  point  in  Cineraria  culture, 
and  if  foliage  is  to  be  maintained  in  good  condition, 
broad  and  of  a  dense  green,  is  one  which  must  re¬ 
ceive  great  attention,  as  however  fine  the  heads  of 
bloom  may  be  their  beauty  is  depreciated  if  not  sur¬ 
rounded  with  plenty  of  their  own  foliage.  Stimu¬ 
lants  in  the  shape  of  liquid  cow  manure,  or  ferti* 
lizers,  etc.,  weakly  applied  at  first,  may  be  given 
them  when  the  roots  have  filled  the  pots. 

Their  summer  quarters  should  be  a  frame  which  is 
not  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  the  whole  of  the 
day ;  one  having  a  north  aspect  will  do,  and  in  this 
position  they  should  receive  an  unlimited  supply  of 
air.  As  autumn  approaches,  and  danger  of  frost  is 
apprehended,  they  should  be  removed  to  a  cool  house 
— a  cool  house  in  its  widest  sense — and  here  they 
must  have  abundant  ventilation  ;  only  during  severe 
weather  should  heat  be  applied,  and  then  only 
sufficient  to  dispel  damp  and  frost. 

Cinerarias  resent  a  close  warm  atmosphere  and 
give  far  better  results  if  grown  under  cooler  condi¬ 
tions  ;  moreover,  red  spider,  a  pest  to  which  they 
are  unfortunately  subject,  is  almost  sure  to  attack 
them  if  treated  to  a  high  temperature,  and  if  allowed 
to  get  dry  at  the  roots. 

Another  point,  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  is 
overcrowding.  Too  many  growers  fall  into  the  error 
of  overcrowding  their  houses,  and  nothing  is  worse 
for  Cinerarias.  It  is  far  better  to  grow  a  dozen 
plants  well  than  to  cram  into  the  same  space  a  score, 
which  must  inevitably  suffer  for  want  of  air,  etc. 
Indeed,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should 
stand  clear  of  each  other  if  perfect  specimens  are 
required.  Whilst  in  the  frames  the  lights  may  be 
entirely  removed  on  warm  nights,  as  the  dew  will  be 
beneficial  to  them,  besides  having  a  tendency  to  make 
the  plants  more  robust,  and  consequently  less  liable 
to  the  attacks  of  insects. 

If  greenfly  or  red  spider  should  present  an  appear¬ 
ance,  the  plants  should  be  lightly  fumigated  with 
tobacco  paper  once  or  twice  and  afterwards  syringed 
with  clear  water.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  fumi¬ 
gating  too  strongly,  and  I  have  on  more  than  one 
occasion  seen  plants  which  had  previously  given 
great  promise  completely  divested  of  their  foliage 
through  over-fumigation.  It  is  far  better  to  adopt 
milder  measures  once  or  twice  than  to  spoil  the  labour 
of  months  by  an  operation  like  the  one  I  have  de¬ 
scribed.  Greenfly,  etc.,  can  generally  be  traced  to 
either  dryness  at  the  roots,  bad  ventilation,  or  too 
high  a  temperature,  frequently  the  latter.  Cinerarias 
only  require  exclusion  of  frost  to  ensure  a  show  of 
flowers,  and  the  best  display  I  ever  saw  was  a  batch 
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of  plants  in  a  pit,  the  heat  of  which  never  exceeded 
45  degrees. 

Many  people  are  unsuccessful  with  them  because 
they  look  upon  them  as  subjects  which  require 
“  coddling,”  instead  of  treating  them  to  a  cool  atmo¬ 
sphere.  For  winter  and  early  spring  blooming  few 
plants  excel  the  Cineraria,  and  to  those  who  have  not 
hitherto  cultivated  them  I  would  recommend  a  trial, 
as  they  brighten  up  a  conservatory  or  greenhouse 
considerably  at  this  season  of  the  year. — Vesutrus. 

- 

THE  LATE  LORD  LYTTON 

ON  FUNERAL-FLOWERS. 

When  we  remember  the  wealth  of  flowers  grown  at 
Knebworth,  under  the  generous  care  of  Mr.  Kipling, 
it  is  a  matter  for  surprise  that  the  late  Lord  Lytton 
should  just  prior  to  his  death  have  so  strongly  depre¬ 
cated  the  employment  of  flowers  at  his  funeral.  The 
words  imputed  to  him,  on  excellent  authority,  are  : 
"  There  is  one  favour  I  wish  to  ask  of  you.  It  is 
that  you  may  not  send  the  tiniest  Violet  or  the  smal¬ 
lest  Rosebud  to  be  placed  on  my  coffin.  What  in 
heaven’s  name  have  poor  flowers  done,  to  be  con¬ 
demned  to  such  a  horrid  purpose  as  being  consigned 
to  vaults  and  graves.  I  like  a  sad-looking  funeral, 
I  detest  one  tawdry  with  flowers.  Besides,  the  flower 
craze  throws  upon  the  friends  of  the  defunct  the 
cost  of  giving  him  a  showy  funeral.” 

Doubtless  the  Funeral  Reform  Association  would  so 
far  as  relates  to  the  costly  floral  wreaths,  crosses, 
&c.,  at  funerals,  fully  agree  with  the  deceased  noble¬ 
man,  whilst  they  would  demur  to  the  suggestion 
that  funerals  should  be  dull.  Probably  Lord  Lytton 
thought  that  anything  in  the  nature  of  display,  even 
of  flowers,  did  not  harmonise  with  those  feelings  of 
sorrow  and  grief  which  are  assumed  to  be  contingent 
on  death.  Doubtless  he  was  right,  much  as  those 
who  have  display  and  funeral  pomp  may  differ.  It 
is  probably  the  case  that  wreath  and  other  funeral 
emblem  makers  have  derived  much  profit  from  this 
form  of  floral  trade,  but  all  the  same  it  is  not  possible 
for  any  true  lover  of  flowers  to  withhold  some 
sympathy  with  the  pity  shown  for  beautiful  flowers 
when  so  employed. 

Why  should  they  be  made  the  associates  of  death 
and  decay,  when  they  rather  typify  all  that  is  beauti¬ 
ful,  joyous  and  healthful.  We  do  not  suppose  that 
Lord  Lytton's  death  bed  appeal  on  behalf  of 
flowers  will  materially  affect  the  general  public,  but 
it  may  the  class  to  which  he  belonged,  and  which  on 
the  whole  care  little  in  death  for  pomp  and  dis¬ 
play.—  X. 


SOILS,  POTTING,  AND 

WATERING.* 

Soils  perform  at  least  three  functions  in  reference  to 
vegetation  :  they  serve  as  a  basis  in  which  plants  may 
fix  their  roots  and  sustain  themselves  in  their  erect 
position;  they  supply  food  to  vegetables  at  every 
period  of  their  growth  ;  and  they  are  the  medium  in 
which  many  chemical  changes  take  place  that  are 
essential  to  a  right  preparation  of  the  various  kinds 
of  food  which  the  soil  is  destined  to  yield  to  the 
growing  plant.  The  study  of  the  ash  cf  plants  shows 
us  that  a  fertile  soil,  besides  its  organic  matter,  must 
of  necessity  contain  an  appreciable  quantity  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  different  mineral  substances,  which,  in 
most  cases,  exist  in  greater  or  less  relative  abundance 
in  the  ash  both  of  wild  and  of  cultivated  plants. 
Actual  chemical  analysis  shows  that,  in  moist  soils, 
the  presence  of  all  the  constituents  of  the  ash 
of  plants  may  be  detected,  though  in  very 
variable  and  sometimes  in  very  minute  proportions  ; 
and  following  up  investigations  in  regard  to  the  effect 
of  the  difference  in  their  proportions,  it  establishes  cer¬ 
tain  other  points,  of  the  greatest  possible  importance 
to  agricultural  and  horticultural  practice.  I  will  not, 
however,  trespass  longer  on  your  valuable  time  with 
this  difficult  art,  as  it  does  not  bear  directly  on  my 
subject.  I  would  simply  recommend  all  who  wish  to 
improve  themselves  in  this  particular  art,  to  procure 
a  copy  of  Johnston's  "Elements  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry  and  Geology,”  a  book  that  ought  to  be 
the  property  of  every  gardener. 

When  giving  the  heading  .of  my  paper  I  spoke  of 
soils ;  a  more  suitable  word  would  be  composts. 
This  subject  deserves  careful  consideration,  and  par¬ 

*A  paper  read  by  Mr.  William  Craig,  plant  foreman  at  the 
Tweed  Vineyard,  Clovenfords,  at  the  last  meeting  ofthe  Howick 
Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Association. 


ticularly  on  the  part  of  young  gardeners  and 
amateurs  who  are  desirous  of  becoming  success¬ 
ful  plant  growers,  and  make  their  mark 
in  the  horticultural  world  in  this  particular 
branch  of  gardening.  In  the  first  place,  let 
us  glance  at  some  of  the  materials  or  ingredients 
which  are  commonly  used  in  the  formation  of  these 
composts.  These  are  loams  taken  from  the  surface 
of  pasture-fields,  and  are  of  various  textures  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  site  from  which  they  are  taken  ;  thus 
we  have  strong,  heavy  loam,  and  pliable  sandy  loam, 
with  the  intermediate  gradations  of  texture  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  amounts  of  sand  present  in  them. 
Peat  or  heath  soil,  silver  or  river  sand,  half-inch 
bones  and  bone-meal,  decomposed  manure  and  leaf- 
soil,  charcoal  and  charred  earth,  are  a  few  other  in¬ 
gredients,  the  presence  of  which  in  the  composts  may 
be  useful  and  requisite  in  the  case  of  particular  kinds 
of  plants  ;  but  those  mentioned  may  be  looked  upon 
as  all  that  are  necessary  for  the  growth  of  pot  plants 
in  general.  At  the  present  time,  all  gopd  plant 
growers  when  preparing  a  compost  for  the  growth  of 
any  particular  class  of  plants,  confine  them¬ 
selves  to  fewer  ingredients  than  was  formerly  the 
practice.  Turfy  loam  of  sound  and  enduring  texture 
is  the  material  chosen  by  the  majority  of  plant 
growers  of  the  present  day  to  form  the  staple  of 
nearly  all  composts  used  in  the  growth  of  pot  plants. 
The  object  in  doing  so  is  to  secure  for  the  plants  a 
root  medium  of  a  lasting  nature,  and  capable  of  with¬ 
standing,  without  becoming  sour,  the  repeated 
waterings  to  which  all  plants  in  pots  are  necessarily 
subjected. 

Fibrous  loam  of  good  texture,  with  sufficient 
coarse  sand  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  degree  of 
porosity  required  by  the  character  of  the  roots  of  the 
plants  to  which  it  is  about  to  be  applied,  forms  the 
best  compost  in  which  to  grow  the  greater  number  of 
pot  plants  in  general  cultivation.  Heaths  and  plants 
having  similar  roots  are,  of  course,  excepted,  and 
instead  of  the  loam  they  require  a  good  fibrous  peat. 
In  the  early  gardening  days,  decomposed  manure  and 
leaf  mould  entered  into,  if  they  did  not  actually  form 
the  staple  of,  the  compost  in  which  the  majority  of 
both  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were  growm.  These 
two  materials  were  then  by  most  gardeners  con¬ 
sidered  essential  to  the  successful  growth  of  nearly 
all  plants  cultivated  in  pots ;  and  to  have  potted  a 
plant  without  having  added  the  due  amouut  of  both 
to  the  compost,  was  considered  an  evidence,  at  least 
as  regards  the  proper  root  medium,  of  how  little  the 
operators  knew  of  the  requirements  of  plants  in 
general.  I  admit  that  leaf  mould  and  well  decom¬ 
posed  manure  are  useful  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
growth  of  most  plants  ;  and  in  case  of  those  annuals 
which  are  considered  worthy  of  pot  culture,  and  re¬ 
quire  the  protection  of  glass  to  bring  them  to  per¬ 
fection,  both  materials  are  of  much  service  in  pro¬ 
moting  their  healthy  and  early  development ;  but  I 
have  a' decided  objection  to  either  leaf  mould  or  rotten 
manure  being  employed,  in  however  small  quantities, 
as  part  of  the  compost  intended  for  the  growth  of 
plants  the  balls  of  which  are  not  to  be  disturbed,  it 
may  be,  for  years.  For  all  such  plants  a  compost  of 
more  durable  materials  is  necessary,  and  should  be 
supplied,  if  possible,  in  preference  to  those  of  less 
lasting  qualities  ;  although  the  latter  may  for  a  short 
time  produce  a  quicker  growth  in  the  plant,  their 
power  of  sustaining  it  is  limited  in  comparison  with 
that  possessed  by  good  fibrous  loam. 

In  reference  to  large  plants,  I  would  recommend 
broken  potsherds  or  crocks  equal  to  half-inch  bones 
being  mixed  with  the  compost  to  ensure  a  good 
drainage  ;  and  as  to  manures,  I  prefer  an  artificial 
one  such  as  we  have  in  Thomson’s  Vine,  Plant  and 
Vegetable  Manure.  The  condition  as  regards  mois¬ 
ture  in  which  loam  has  been  kept  from  the  time  it 
was  brought  from  its  original  site,  and  the  length  of 
time  it  has  been  in  a  heap  previous  to  being  used  in 
the  act  of  potting,  arc  important  considerations, 
having  regard  to  its  value  as  a  material  for  plant 
growing.  In  reference  to  moisture,  it  is  agreed  by 
all  who  understand  the  matter  that  all  potting 
materials  should  be  kept  under  cover,  either  in  open 
sheds  or  beneath  some  material  capable  of  protect¬ 
ing  them  from  drenching  rains.  It  is  also  agreed 
that  at  the  time  of  using  they  should  incline  to  over¬ 
dryness  rather  than  to  the  reverse.  This  is  a  good 
practice,  and  for  this  reason,  that  when  a  little  over 
dry  they  may  be  made  as  firm  in  the  pots  as 
possible,  without  fear  of  undesirable  consequences 
following  therefrom. 


There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  regards  the 
length  of  time  turf  should  remain  in  a  heap  before  it 
is  fit  to  use  on  the  potting  bench.  Some  hold  it  is 
not  in  a  fit  condition  to  apply  to  plants  until  it  has 
lain  twelve  months,  and  been  repeatedly  turned 
and  chopped  during  that  time.  My  own  opinion 
is  that  three  or  four  months  is  quite  long  enough 
for  it  to  do  so.  If  left  much  longer,  the  fibrous  or 
organic  portions  of  it  will  have  become  considerably 
decomposed,  and  these  while  undergoing  decomposi¬ 
tion  contribute  much  to  the  health  and  vigour  of 
the  plants,  the  roots  of  which  are  in  contact  there¬ 
with.  I  therefore  consider  it  a  waste  of  the  most 
valuable  parts  of  the  material  to  allow  it  to  remain 
in  a  heap  for  twelve  months  before  applying  it  to 
the  plants.  When  stacking  turf  intended  to  be 
used  as  potting  materials  the  heap  should  not  be 
made  more  than  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  wide.  If  made  of 
greater  breadth,  the  air  cannot  act  so  freely  on  all 
parts  of  the  mass,  and  consequently  it  is  more  likely  to 
become  sour,  an  occurrence  that  should  be  guarded 
against  in  all  composts  intended  for  the  growth  of  pot 
plants.  I  cannot  see  the  good  arising  from  the  practice 
of  turning  and  chopping  the  turf  heap  months  before 
it  is  wanted  on  the  potting  bench.  The  process  has 
only  the  effect  of  reducing  the  organic  portion  of  it 
sooner  than  if  left  undisturbed,  as  on  each  occasion 
of  turning  fermentation  is  renewed,  and  consequently 
a  more  rapid  decomposition  of  the  fibrous  parts  is 
the  result.  As  a  rule  this  part  of  all  composts  dis¬ 
appears  fast  enough  without  any  assistance  being 
rendered  in  the  process.  I  therefore  hold  that  a 
week  or  so  previous  to  being  wanted  is  long  enough 
beforehand  to  subject  turfy  materials  to  the  prepara¬ 
tory  process  of  chopping  and  turning  and  mixing 
therewith  the  other  ingredients  which  may  be 
thought  desirable  or  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the 
particular  kind  of  plants  for  which  the  compost  is 
in  preparation.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  peat 
or  heath  soil  also,  with  this  difference,  that  the  fibre 
contained  in  good  heath  soil  is  of  a  more  lasting 
nature  than  that  contained  in  loam,  and  therefore, 
the  circumstances  being  equal,  decomposition  does 
not  proceed  so  rapidly  in  the  one  as  in  the  other. 
But  for  all  plants  requiring  peat  soil  to  grow  in,  I 
am  in  favour  of  it  being  as  fresh  as  possible.  Before 
leaving  this  subject  I  would  remark  that  all  soils  in¬ 
tended  to  enter  into  composts  for  potting  purposes 
should  be  collected  in  dry  or  frosty  weather.  This 
will  secure  them  in  proper  condition,  and  if  room 
cannot  be  found  for  them  under  cover,  they  are  not 
so  likely  to  get  sodden  afterwards  when  stacked  out 
of  doors  as  if  got  together  in  wet  weather. 

(To  be  continued.) 

’ —  - — 

UP  THE  NIGER  WITH 

THE  ROYAL  NIGER  COMPANY. 

We  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Ivilburn,  a 
former  employe  at  Kew,  with  copies  of  two  letters 
dated  November  3rd,  1S89,  and  March  16th,  1890, 
and  written  by  the  late  Mr.  H.  E.  Bartlett,  whose 
sad  death  from  fever  a  few  days  later  adds  a  melan¬ 
choly  interest  to  the  communications  to  his  former 
comrade.  The  following  extracts  are  from  the  letter 
of  November  3rd  : — 

"  I  went  ashore  at  Sierra  Leone  and  found,  much 
to  my  surprise,  a  very  different  place  to  what  I 
imagined.  A  hundred  years  and  more  of  English 
rule  has  had  its  effect,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
place  boasts  of  many  of  the  refinements  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Artisans  and  mechanics  of  all  kinds  ply  their 
respective  trades,  and  in  the  stores  and  shops  nearly 
everything  is  obtainable,  and  not  at  such  exorbitant 
prices  as  one  could  imagine,  although  I  must  admit 
that  qd.  for  a  bottle  of  lemonade  was  rather  stiff.  I 
visited  what  is  by  courtes}'  termed  the  Botanical 
Garden,  which  is  situated  some  distance  from  the 
town,  and  is  the  most  abject,  forlorn,  and  neglected 
looking  place  it  is  possible  to  concei-ve.  It  is  a  barren 
wilderness — unproductive,  uninviting.  The  rains  here 
are  very  heavy,  a  fact  sufficiently  indicated  by  the 
deep  gullies  and  watercourses,  which  are  everywhere 
to  be  seen.  I  had  some  personal  experience  of  their 
character,  for,  it  being  yet  the  rainy  season,  I  en¬ 
countered  a  tremendous  driving  storm  of  rain  on 
going  back  to  the  ship. 

“After  leaving  Sierra  Leone  we  kept  the  coast 
continually  in  sight,  and  many  times  I  thought  of 
Monteiro’s  description  of  it  in  his  "  Angola  and  the 
River  Congo.”  The  coast  line  is  low,  flat,  depress- 
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ing,  no  hills  or  cliffs  rising  to  break  the  dreary 
monotony.  The  coast,  too,  is  washed  by  a  tremen¬ 
dous  surf,  a  long  white  line  of  breaking  surf  being 
visible  for  miles.  I  next  went  ashore  at  Accra,  and 
there  had  the  pleasure  of  landing  for  the  first  time 
on  a  surf-beaten  shore.  The  sensation  was  grand, 
exciting,  and  perilous.  The  surf  boat  shoots  sud¬ 
denly  into  the  midst  of  the  boiling  surf,  and  the 
natives  seize  you  and  bear  you  on  their  shoulders 
high  and  dry  to  the  beach.  The  place  is  made  up 
principally  of  native  mud  huts,  with  some  houses  of 
European  residents.  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 

- a  retired  missionary  who  at  one  time  was  a 

gardener  in  England.  He  is  a  half-caste,  has  mar¬ 
ried  an  African,  and  is  now  living  in  patriarchal  state 
surrounded  by  children  and  grandchildren.  In  his 
little  garden  he  had  Vines,  Tomatos,  Egg  plants, 
Cabbages,  Parsley,  and  other  things  growing  most 
luxuriantly,  Tomatos  especially. 

“  Leaving  Accra  the  coast  line  became  even  more 
flat  and  depressing  than  before.  One  longed  for  a 
sight  again  of  the  bold  cliffs,  the  verdure  clad  hills 
and  pleasant  valleys  of  Madeira — lovely  Madeira, 
where  every  prospect  pleases  and  only  man  is  vile, 
and  sometimes  very  vile  at  that  earthly  paradise. 
On  Wednesday,  October  gth,  I  landed  at  Akassa, 
twenty-six  days  out  from  England.  Akassa  is  the 
depot  through  which  every  thing  passes  on  its  way 
up  the  river.  It  consists  of  two  dwelling  houses, 
one  for  the  white  men  and  one  for  the  black  clerks, 
a  long  line  of  stores,  and  a  billiard  room.  I  spent 
ten  days  here  waiting  to  be  sent  up  the  river,  and 
started,  on  the  20th,  on  board  the  steamer  "  Kuka.” 

"  The  river  Niger  was  at  its  full  tide.  It  was  the 
close  of  the  rainy  season,  and  the  river  had  risen 
40  ft.  above  its  level  in  the  dry  season.  The  Niger 
delta  covers  an  immense  tract  of  country,  and  all 
the  district  was  covered  with  water,  enormous 
volumes  of  which  rushed  out  of  every  available 
creek  and  river.  It  is  here  that  the  Mangrove 
swamps  abound,  a  weird  fantastic  jungle  of  inter¬ 
lacing  stems  and  roots  through  which  no  human 
being  could  force  his  way.  The  navigation  of  this 
delta  is  exceedingly  intricate  and  difficult,  being  in 
fact  a  perfect  network  of  waterways,  through 
which  it  takes  an  experienced  and  careful  pilot  to 
find  his  way. 

"  As  we  went  further  up  the  river,  the  vegetation 
slowly  changed  in  character.  The  country  still 
remained  level,  but  the  Mangrove  gave  way  to  the 
Coco  Nut  and  Oil  Palm  (Elaeis  guineensis),  and  then 
as  we  proceeded  onwards  the  Giant  Silk  Cotton  tree 
(Bombax  sp.),  reared  its  colossal  head  above  the 
surrounding  vegetation.  While  the  Niger  flora 
seems  to  lack  the  lofty  grandeur  which  one  almost 
involuntarily  associates  with  the  tropics,  yet  the 
compact  and  dense  masses  of  Palms  alternating  and 
intermixed  with  trees  of  a  sturdier  habit,  from  the 
branches  of  which  hang  pendent  climbers,  gives  the 
scene  a  charming  appearance  peculiarly  its  own. 
The  eye  looks  in  vain  for  a  bold  striking  effect,  and 
one  is  perforce  obliged  to  pick  out  and  admire  the 
individual  beauties  of  leaf,  frond,  and  stem. 

"When  we  got  past  the  creeks  of  the  delta  we 
emerged  into  the  Niger  proper.  Here  the  true 
width  and  volume  of  the  river  at  once  manifests 
itself.  We  were  on  a  rolling,  rushing  flood  in  width 
varying  from  two  to  six  miles,  and  not  a  bank  to  be 
seen.  It  is  while  the  river  is  at  the  flood  that  banks 
are  swept  away,  aye  and  native  towns  entirely  obli¬ 
terated.  The  native  always  builds  close  to  the 
water,  for  here  he  grows  his  little  plantation  of 
Yams  and  Plantains,  and  does  his  bit  of  fishing.  It 
was  about  the  second  day  that  I  first  really  under¬ 
stood  what  a  tornado  meant.  The  steamer  was 
towing  a  steam  launch  moored  amidships,  and  in 
which  were  three  men.  In  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  a  tornado  struck  us  with  fearful  and 
unexpected  fury,  making  the  ship  reel,  and  lifting  all 
light  articles  on  deck  overboard/  The  fury  of  the 
wind  and  rain  was  terrible.  Suddenly  there  came  a 
dreadful  cry  from  the  side,  and  looking  over  we  saw 
that  the  launch  was  rapidly  sinking,  and  it  was 
almost  incredible  the  quickness  with  which  she  went 
down.  Two  of  the  men  managed  to  scramble  on 
board,  but  the  engineer  was  swept  away.  The  surf 
boat  was  at  once  manned  and  sent  after  him,  but  the 
poor  fellow  was  lost.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents,  but 
in  fifteen  minutes  all  was  over. 

"  It  took  three  days  to  get  to  Abutshi,  where  I 
write  this  letter.  I  found  Woodruff  here,  he  having 


shifted  from  Asaba,  the  latter  station  being  totally 
unfit  for  a  Botanic  garden,  the  soil  being  mostly  sand, 
consequently  he  has  started  here  and  has  made 
good  progress.  The  plants  and.seeds  I  brought  out 
arrived  in  excellent  condition  except  Eugenia  malac- 
censis,  which  had  lost  all  its  leaves.  As  we  have 
others  of  the  same  that  will  not  matter.  There  is 
not  as  yet  much  variety  in  the  station,  but  time  will 
improve  all  that.  Coffee  is  doing  very  well ;  Cocoa 
fairly.  Bixa  Orellana  (Arnatto  dye),  Cotton,  and  Jute 
all  seem  to  take  kindly  to  the  soil.  I  am  staying 
with  Woodruff  at  present,  but  we  shall  not  be  to¬ 
gether  long,  though  plans  are  not  definitely  settled  yet. 

"  The  work  of  the  day  commences  early  out  here 
and  also  all  over  the  West  Coast.  At  5.30  the  bell 
rings  and  all  the  “boys"  (black  labourers)  turn  out 
and  work  till  10,  when  they  stop  for  an  hour  for 
"  chop,"  commencing  labour  again  at  11  and  working 
on  till  6  o’clock.  In  effect  this  means  working  from 
dawn  to  dark.  We  have  to  keep  much  the  same 
hours  but  have  a  different  arrangement  for  meals  : 
thus,  after  turning  out  the  11  boys,"  or  before  if  we 
prefer  it,  there  is  early  tea  ;  breakfast  at  10;  lunch  at 
2  p.m.  ;  and  dinner  at  6.30.  So  far  I  like  the  life  very 
well,  but  of  course  there  is  always  the  contingency 
of  fever  to  guard  against.  I  had  my  first  attack  last 
week,  but  it  was  soon  over,  and  in  two  days  I  was  out 
in  the  plantation  again.  The  worst  time  of  the  year 
is  now  approaching — the  dry  season.  The  most  use¬ 
ful  articles  of  wearing  apparel  out  here  are  singlets 
(very  thin  undershirts)  and  pyjame  suits.  These  are 
cheap  and  are  worn  night  and  day.  A  pith  helmet  is 
also  very  necessary.  To  keep  in  health  out  here  one 
must  perspire  freely  and  copiously  ;  the  first  cessation 
of  perspiration  is  the  first  sign  of  fever,  and  then  arti¬ 
ficial  means  have  to  be  resorted  to  to  start  it  again.’ 

- -jo - 

SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

Potatos.— While  the  crops  of  Potatos  in  our  district 
have  been  abundant  the  continuous  heavy  rains  have 
rendered  the  quality  very  inferior.  The  tubers  are 
very  full  of  moisture,  and  the  flavour  is  very  un¬ 
pleasant.  I  would  suppose  that  Potatos  which  are  so 
close  and  watery  cannot  be  wholesome  as  food, 
but  in  any  case  much  can  be  done  to  improve  their 
quality  by  mashing  and  drying  them.  Sutton's 
Abundance  has  come  greatly  into  favour  of  late 
years,  both  in  gardens  and  on  farms.  The  crops  are 
invariably  heavy,  the  quality  very  fair,  and  the 
tubers  more  disease-resisting  than  many  others. 
Magnum  Bonum  is  also  much  valued  as  a  heavy 
cropper,  and  is  still  very  free  from  disease.  Jubilee 
has  been  somewhat  disappointing,  being  more  diseased 
than  many  kinds.  The  Champion  is  still  much 
valued  by  farmers  for  latest  crop.  It  resists  the 
disease,  and  when  used  very  late  is  of  fair  quality. 
Immense  breadths  of  Regents  are  grown,  and  I  notice 
at  agricultural  exhibitions  that  the  highest  awards 
are  generally  given  to  that  old  favourite.  The  agri¬ 
culturists  seem  to  retain  the  idea  that  a  Potato 
should  be  valued  according  to  their  success  with  its 
cultivation  in  the  district  where  they  reside ;  nursery¬ 
men  exhibit  fine  collections  of  handsome  tubers  at 
these  shows,  which  are  unnoticed,  no  matter  how  hand¬ 
some  the  tubers  are.  I  think  this  is  a  great  mistake,  as 
some  might  become  new  favourites  and  be  of  more 
value  as  market  kinds  than  those  which  have  long 
been  considered  "  unapproachable.”  To  get  Potatos 
floury  and  of  fine  quality,  I  think  the  system  (which 
we  have  seen  so  much  in  practice  around  Dublin) 
of  "  lazy-bed  ”  culture  very  advantageous. — Stifling. 

Tomatos. — Among  some  new  varieties  of  Tomatos 
which  I  have  tried  this  season,  the  two  best  proved 
to  be  Acquisition,  which  I  have  already  noted  in 
your  columns,  and  Northern  Beauty,  which  I  had  from 
Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown  &  Tait,  Manchester.  It  is 
an  excellent  cropper,  large,  deep  scarlet  in  colour 
and  of  beautiful  form.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
sign  of  disease  about  the  plant.  A  high  temperature 
and  a  moist,  close  atmosphere,  and  a  loose  compost 
mixed  with  rank  manure,  both  seem  to  be  conditions 
highly  favourable  to  the  development  of  disease. 
Good  loam  mixed  with  old  lime  rubbish,  charcoal 
and  wood  ashes  makes  a  suitable  compost  for  To¬ 
matos,  and  if  manure  must  be  mixed  with  the  soil, 
Thomson’s  answers  first-rate.  Clear  soot  water  is 
also  an  excellent  stimulant,  but  liquid  manure  should 
not  be  given  until  the  roots  are  abundant. — Stirling. 

On  Strawberry  Culture. — I  have  several  times 
met  with  amateur  growers  who  wondered  very 


much  as  to  whether  they  ought  to  dig  between  the 
rows  of  their  Strawberry  plants  or  simply  to  remove 
the  runners  and  afterwards  lay  on  a  mulching  of 
manure  as  a  winter  dressing.  With  reference  to  this 
uncertainty  of  action  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
most  excellent  crops  of  fruit  are  produced  as  the 
result  of  both  systems,  but  some  discrimination 
may  be  exercised  according  to  the  varying  charac¬ 
ter  of  soils  in  certain  instances.  In  one  particular 
garden  we  have  in  our  mind’s  eye,  abundant  crops 
from  plants  growing  in  clayey  loam,  which  was 
annually  dug  over  without  applying  manure,  were 
regularly  obtained  ;  and  from  similar  soil  left  un¬ 
dug  we  have  noted  the  same  results.  From, 
soil  of  medium  texture  with  liberal  dressings 
of  rotten  manure  dug  in  or  simply  laid  on  the  sur¬ 
face  as  a  mulching,  we  have  obtained  equally  good 
crops,  the  berries  however  being  a  trifle  smaller  than 
from  a  more-holding  soil.  In  the  case  of  the  heavier 
class  of  soils,  one  of  the  chief  advantages  of  the  dig¬ 
ging  system  is  the  pulverizing  effects  of  weather 
influences  which  is  thus  secured. 

Where  very  light,  porous  or  sandy  soil  has  to  be 
dealt  with,  unless  there  is  a  command  of  abundance 
of  manure,  Strawberry  growing,  except  indeed  on  a 
very  limited  scale,  is  not  advisable,  but  with  such 
valuable  aid  fair  crops  may  be  gathered.  In  the  winter 
treatment  of  such  plantations  digging  is  not  to  be  re¬ 
commended,  as  the  plants  would  suffer  much  less 
from  severe  spring  droughts  on  a  solid  bed  well 
mulched  with  rich  manure.  Records  are  not  want¬ 
ing  of  fine  crops  being  produced  from  land  originally 
very  poor,  but  liberal  treatment  amply  rewarded  the 
growers  afterwards. 

Referring  shortly  to  old  plantations  it  appears  to 
be  still  a  vexed  question  with  some  amateurs 
whether  plants  which  have  fruited  for  three  or  four 
years  should  not  be  rooted  out  or  trenched  down. 
Here  again  much  depends  on  the  texture  of  the  soil 
and  also  to  the  weight  of  the  produce  they  have 
recently  yielded.  From  plantations  upwards  of  six 
years  old,  growing  in  soil  of  medium  texture  and 
annually  dug  and  manured,  I  have  gathered  even 
superior  crops  as  compared  with  the  yield  from  more 
recent  plantations.  We  have  a  few  rows  of  the 
Elton  Pine  which  have  occupied  the  same  plot  for  at 
least  ten  years,  from  which  last  season  we  picked  one 
of  the  best  crops  I  have  ever  seen,  the  individual 
fruits  being  also  remarkably  fine  for  dessert  purposes. 
The  runners  from  the  plants  which  had  a  number  of 
years  ago  been  allowed  to  grow  into  each  other,  were 
removed  leaving  stools  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  and 
with  liberal  treatment  they  are  now  in  a  thoroughly 
rejuvenated  and  fruitful  condition.  Of  course  I  have 
been  referring  more  to  exceptional  instances  of  pro¬ 
longed  vigour  and  fruitfulness  in  Strawberry  planta¬ 
tions  than  to  a  general  rule,  but  my  main  object  has 
been  to  warn  inexperienced  growers  against  destroy* 
ing  old  beds  which  are  bearing  good  crops  of  fruit, 
lest  it  should  afterwards  prove  to  have  been  a 
meaningless  sacrifice. — D.  M.,  Ayrshire. 

 ,  -»r 

COVERING  VINE- 

borders. 

I  think  it  an  error  to  cover  the  surface  of  Vine- 
borders  thickly  during  winter  with  close,  damp-hold¬ 
ing  manure.  Protection,  if  needed,  by  the  use  of 
dry  litter  or  fern  is  much  better  than  the  ordinary 
mulching,  so  commonly  applied,  which  shuts  out  the 
action  of  air,  and  tends  to  sour  the  soil.  Dry  leaves 
thatched  keeps  the  border  warm  and  dry.  I  know 
some  very  successful  exhibitors  who  never  cover 
their  borders  at  all,  and  year  after  year  have  Grapes 
of  the  finest  quality.  I  also  know  where  there  are 
borders  which  are  annually  covered  to  exclude  frost 
and  where  the  Grapes  are  never  satisfactory — this 
does  not  refer  to  very  early  forcing — as  the  fruit  is 
often  badly  coloured  and  frequently  shanked. 

I  notice  that  some  Vines  under  my  own  care  have 
found  their  way  out  of  the  house  into  a  gravel  path  ; 
they  are  not  covered  or  mulched  at  any  time,  but 
the  Vines  bear  abundantly,  the  fruit  becomes  highly 
coloured,  and  is  superior  in  flavour  to  the  Vines  ccn- 
fined  to  the  ordinary  borders.  The  shrivelling  of 
Muscats,  so  often  complained  of,  is  I  think  increased 
to  a  large  extent  by  placing  close  coverings  of  manure 
over  the  roots  ;  the  action  of  the  sun  being  excluded, 
the  border  remains  cold  and.  the  roots  become  in¬ 
active,  and  their  functions  impared.  Most  of  the 
Muscats  which  I  have  seen  lately  on  exhibition  tables 
have  been  poor,  and,  like  black  Hamburghs,  do  not 
have  the  high  culture  they  deserve. — Stirling. 
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NOTES  FROM  OAKWOOD. 

On  the  20th  October  we  finished  putting  the  greased 
bands  on  our  fruit  trees  to  protect  them  against 
the  female  of  the  Winter  moth.  This  made  its  first 
appearance  on  the  4th  November  ;  on  the  12th  moths 
came  in  quantity,  we  found  eight  on  one  tree  ;  there 
seems  to  be  something  in  the  garden  at  Oakwood 
attractive  to  moths,  perhaps  our  wood  or  water.  In 
the  gardens  here,  and  at  our  Cottage  near,  so  few 
were  caught  last  year  (while  we  had  many  at  Oak- 
wood)  that  we  had  not  banded  the  trees.  I  should 
doubt  the  quantity  of  grease  which  finds  it  way 
through  the  Willesden  brown  canvas,  of  which  the 
bands  are  made,  being  enough  to  injure  the  bark, 
but  to  make  sure  we  have  this  year  put  a  band 
of  Willesden  thick  brown  paper  under  the  greased 
bands. 

I  shall  be  obliged  if  any  of  your  readers  who 
grow  hardy  Cyclamens  successfully  would  state 
whether  they  find  sun  or  shade  best  for  them.  I 
know  a  beautiful  bed  in  Cheshire  in  complete  shade 
where  they  bloom  well,  and  have  beautiful  leaves, 
but  still  think  full  sun  is  best  for  them;  in  our  experi¬ 
ence  the  corms  grow  larger  in  sun  than  in  shade,  and 
there  are  more  flowers,  but  we  find  that  unlike  many 
Alpines  the  roots  keep  so  near  the  surface  that 
occasional  watering  is  needful. 

There  seem  to  be  curious  changes  in  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  world  :  while  members  of  the  trade  go  on  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  which 
used  to  consist  only  of  amateurs,  amateurs  have 
begun  to  sell  plants.  I  have  to-day  received 
some  good  plants  sold  by  a  Clergyman  in  the 
country.—  George  F.  Wilson,  Heatlierbanh,  Weybridge 
Heath. 

-  ♦ 

-  • 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT 

CASTLEHILL,  MAIDENHEAD. 

Anyone  paying  a  visit  to  the  nursery  of  Mr.  R. 
Owen,  at  Castlehill,  Maidenhead,  can  see  that  the 
season  is  yet  far  from  being  over.  The  lateness  of 
his  Chrysanthemums  must  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  a  large  proportion  of  those  at  present  in  bloom 
are  seedlings  either  of  English  or  American  produc¬ 
tion.  Another  year  will  be  necessary  before  we  are 
able  to  pronounce  definitely  upon  the  bulk  of  the 
American  seedlings,  in  order  that  high  culture  may 
exercise  its  influence  upon  them.  The  undermen¬ 
tioned  English  productions  are  mostly  two  years  old, 
and  the  blooms  now  show  their  true  character.  The 
bulk  of  them  have  been  raised  from  seeds  of  Japan¬ 
ese  varieties,  which  ripen  seeds  more  freely  than  the 
incurved  kinds  ;  but  the  results  show  that  we  can  get 
great  variation  in  form  (including  true  incurved 
sorts)  as  well  as  in  colour  even  from  the  same  plants. 
In  this  we  can  recognise  both  the  extreme  variability 
of  the  Chrysanthemum  and  the  close  affinity  of  the 
various  types  which  we  are  wont  to  consider  so  dis¬ 
tinct  from  one  another.  Mr.  Owen  has  further 
demonstrated  not  only  that  Chrysanthemums  can  be 
raised  from  seed  in  this  country,  but  that  those  of 
English  production  are  often  of  very  superior  types. 
After  the  flowers  have  been  fertilised  by  whatever 
means,  the  long  lamina  of  the  florets  is  cut  off  and 
the  plants  kept  in  a  dry  and  airy  atmosphere  by  pro¬ 
per  artificial  heating  and  ventilation. 

English  Seedlings. 

Under  this  heading  are  included  all  those  seedlings 
of  Mr.  Owen’s  own  raising.  Viscountess  Hambleden 
is  a  silvery  blush-pink  incurved  Japanese  of  the 
largest  size  and  finest  form  raised  from  Miss  Anna 
Hartshorn.  Mrs.  T.  A.  Spaulding  is  of  the  same 
group,  but  has  more  globular  blooms  of  a  blush-pink 
with  a  white  centre,  and  the  middle  series  of  florets 
get  recurved  with  age.  A  seedling  from  Beauty  of 
Castlewood,  with  deep  rose  amaranth  florets  and  a 
yellow  reverse,  gives  promise  of  being  a  very  fine 
incurved  Jap  provided  the  centre  fills  up  in  another 
year.  Somewhat  similar  to  the  Boule  d'Or  type  is 
Mrs.  C.  Russell,  but  the  florets  are  broader,  more 
incurved,  and  lemon-yellow7  slightly  tinted  with 
bronze.  A  promising  exhibition  sort  is  Mr.  Wm. 
Tunnington,  an  incurved  Jap,  with  long,  broad,  arch¬ 
ing  florets  of  a  strikingly  reddish-chestnut  lined  and 
tipped  with  yellow7.  The  blooms  are  much  the  darker 
from  terminal  buds.  We  reach  a  climax  amongst 
incurved  Japs  when  we  come  to  Robert  Owen,  a 
seedling  from  the  globular  Sarah  Owen,  with  a  very 
broad  bloom,  slightly  flattened  on  the  top.  The 
florets  are  broad,  closely  incurved,  regularly  twisted 


against  the  sun,  and  then  hooked  at  the  long,  pointed 
tips.  They  are  of  a  rich  golden  bronze,  deepening 
to  reddish-bronze  at  the  base,  lined  with  yellow  and 
having  a  long  yellow  tip  ;  they  are,  furthermore, 
slightly  fluted  but  not  tubular.  The  plant  is  a  strong 
grower  and  rather  tall  in  the  seedling  form,  with 
blooms  8  in.  to  10  in.  in  diameter,,  both  novel  and 
distinct. 

A  last  year's  seedling  named  Henry  Perkins  grows 
about  5  ft.  high,  with  reddish  chestnut  and  pointed 
florets.  It  is  an  incurved  Jap  of  medium  size  and 
useful  for  grouping  or  decorative  purposes.  In  con¬ 
trast  to  the  above  J.  P.  Kendall  has  blooms  of  the 
largest  size,  of  a  rose  amaranth  with  a  silvery  lilac 
reverse,  and  is  also  an  incurved  Jap.  To  the  same 
type  belongs  Umpire,  having  large  and  full  flowers  of 
a  light  silvery  lilac  shaded  with  rose.  Charles 
Broustedt  on  the  contrary  is  globular,  incurved  but 
reflexed  with  age,  and  rosy-lilac.  Masterpiece  is  a 
reflexed  Jap  with  large  carmine-red  blooms  shaded 
with  salmon,  and  light  carmine  on  the  reverse.  It  is 
a  very  full  flower  with  gracefully  recurved  florets. 
Another  reflexed  Jap  is  Mrs.  Gladstone,  with  creamy 
white  flowers  shaded  blush  and  compact  florets  con¬ 
cave  at  the  tip.  On  the  other  hand  Mrs.  Carr 
Gomm  is  a  true  Jap  with  creamy  white  flowers  of 
the  Cleopatra  type  and  fine.  Mrs.  Langtry  is  a  pure 
white,  incurved  Jap.  Wm.  Kipps,  an  incurved  Jap, 
is  large  and  promising  with  chestnut  red  florets 
tipped  with  bronzy  yellow  ;  and  Mrs.  Annie  Smith 
is  of  the  same  form  but  more  compact  and  rich 
bronzy  orange.  Yellow  Avalanche  is  a  seedling  from 
Avalanche  with  pure  yellow  flowers  fading  to  sul¬ 
phur  yellow  with  age. 

The  above  have  been  selected  from  amongst  2,000 
seedlings  raised  last  year  by  Mr.  Owen,  and  the 
results  have  given  the  greatest  satisfaction  and  en¬ 
couragement,  so  that  the  number  next  year  is  likely  to 
be  increased,  rather  than  decreased.  Seedlings  from 
Mrs.  F.  Jameson  have  given  rise  to  flowers  of  various 
forms  and  colours,  and  the  same  maybe  said  of  Sun¬ 
flower,  some  of  which  are  of  a  rich  golden  yellow.  A 
seedlingfromMr.  C.  Orchard  has  large  pure  white  flow¬ 
ers,  and  gives  great  promise  provided  the  centre  fills  up 
in  another  year.  An  incurved  Jap  raised  from  Sun¬ 
flower  has  broad  bright  bufi-apricot  florets,  and  is 
certainly  striking.  Seedlings  from  Avalanche  have 
given  rise  to  white,  rose  and  blush  flowers,  some  of 
which  are  beautifully  incurved  Japs.  A  seedling 
Anemone  with  rose  magenta  flowers  also  promises 
well.  Amongst  sports  originating  here,  Rivelyn  is 
worthy  of  notice.  It  is  a  sport  from  the  yellow 
Mrs.  Norman  Davis,  and  has  golden  bronze  florets 
considerably  darker  towards  the  base  of  the  flower, 
and  the  centre  is  golden  yellow.  A  pale  form  of 
Lady  Dorothy  has  given  rise  to  primrose  yellow 
flowers  and  light  fawn  ones  on  the  Same  plant. 

American  Seedlings. 

A  largq  number  of  these  are  grown  on  trial,  but 
seeing  that  the  plants  are  small  because  introduced 
late  in  the  season,  it  is  impossible  for  the  present  to 
determine  what  they  may  turn  out  to  be  like  when 
propagated  at  the  proper  time  and  grown  Under  high 
cultural  treatment.  An  older  introduction  is  Mrs. 
Bowen,  with  brilliant  crimson  florets  and  a  golden 
reverse,  and  one  of  thefinest  ofthesame  type  as  Beauty 
of  Castlewood,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Wheeler,  etc.  Mrs.  F.  A. 
Spaulding  is  another  incurved  Japanese  with  broad 
florets  in  whorls,  and  of  a  rosy-bronze  on  the  back 
with  the  inner  surface  of  a  sulphur-yellow.  This  dis¬ 
tribution  of  colour  is  quite  unusual  amongst  Chry¬ 
santhemums.  The  terminal  buds  will  always  be 
selected  for  exhibition  purposes,  as  the  blooms  from 
crown  buds  are  paler  and  bronzy  yellow7 ;  it  is  a  fine 
variety  and  grows  vigorously.  Mrs.  J.  S.  Fogg  is  a 
reflexed  Japanese  of  good  habit,  with  compact  heads 
of  long,  drooping  chrome  yellow  florets.  The  large 
bright  chestnut-red  florets  of  President  Harrison,  an 
incurved  Japanese,  are  very  telling  and  promising, 
provided  the  centre  fills  up.  Danse,  belonging  to 
the  same  section  as  the  last,  has  large  bronzy-yellow 
flowers.  Miss  Lizzie  Cartledge  is  a  reflexed  J apanese 
with  large  pinkish-purple  flowers  and  a  silvery  re¬ 
verse  ;  it  was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  at  the  same  time  as  Viscountess  Hambleden 
received  the  same  honour.  Several  frames  are  filled 
with  old  stools  of  Chrysanthemums  in  preparation 
for  taking  the  cuttings,  and  two  houses  each  80  ft. 
long  are  also  occupied  in  the  same  way. 

Other  Plants. 

Large  quantities  of  Chinese  Primulas  arc  now¬ 


coming  into  bloom,  mostly  of  Mr.  Owen's  raising 
and  selection.  Two  shades  of  blue  have  been  derived 
from  a  lilac  and  a  bluish  lilac  respectively.  There 
are  several  white  varieties,  some  of  which  are 
variously  mottled.  Others  are  white  laced  with 
pink,  and  a  vermillion-red  variety  is  very  fine.  Im¬ 
perial  white  is  a  double  and  is  sometimes  tinted  with 
blush  ;  there  are  also  a  semi-double  pink  and  a  laced 
form  of  the  same  type.  Most  of  the  above  are  very 
choice  and  well  worthy  of  being  grown.  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums  are  also  grown  to  some  extent  at 
Castlehill.  Souvenir  de  Chas.  Turner  was  raised 
here  and  has  large  semi-double,  warm-rose  flowers. 
It  was  a  cross  between  Masterpiece  and  Comte 
Horace  de  Choisieul.  Beauty  of  Castlehill  is  similar 
in  type  to  the  last,  but  is  very  dwarf  and  suitable  for 
bedding  purposes  or  for  window  culture.  Liberty  is 
another  semi-double  and  of  a  bright  rose-cerise; 
Victoria,  on  the  other  hand,  is  single  with  large 
soft-rose  flowers.  A  house  full  of  Cyclamens  of  a 
good  strain  will  soon  be  gay.  Palms  for  decorative 
purposes  are  also  grown  to  some  extent,  including  the 
popular  Kentias  and  Seaforthia  elegans,  as  well  as 
Ferns  and  wdnter-flowering  Begonias  of  the  B.  sem- 
perflorens  carminata  gigantea  type.  Abutilon  mega- 
potamicum  variegatum  grown  in  the  form  of  small 
bushes  for  decorative  purposes  is  attractive,  both  on 
account  of  the  rich  yellow  markings  of  the  leaves,  the 
inflated  red  calyx,  and  the  yellow  corollas. 

- - 

PEACH  PRUNING. 

It  is  a  very  common  experience  that  when  Peaches 
are  promising  and  flower  buds  abundant,  much  dis¬ 
appointment  is  experienced  by  cultivators  through 
the  falling  of  the  flowers  just  when  they  are  expected 
to  set  their  fruit.  The  weather  or  some  other  cause 
is  assigned  for  the  mishap,  but  if  it  was  always 
understood  how  much  the  future  crop  depends  on 
admission  of  light  and  air  among  the  foliage  and 
young  growths,  there  would  be  less  crowding  of  young 
■wood  during  the  growing  season  and  less  falling  of 
flowers. 

It  is  the  previous  season's  manipulation  of  the 
trees  which  settle  their  fruit-bearing  powers  for  the 
following  year.  It  is  often  noticeable  that  the 
system  of  pruning  is  such  as  almost  entirely  precludes 
the  trees  from  bearing  fruit.  The  thinning  of  the 
shoots  during  summer  is  not  half  done,  consequently 
the  growths  remain  green  a  long  time,  and  do  not 
become  matured,  and  the  flower-buds  are,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  imperfectly  formed.  Too  much  of  the  prun¬ 
ing  is  left  to  be  done  in  winter,  and  then  double  the 
number  of  growths  are  fastened  to  the  walls  than 
ought  to  be,  taxing  the  vitality  of  the  trees  to  the 
utmost. 

There  is  also  a  great  waste  of  labour  attached  to 
the  work  of  so  much  unnecessary  tieing  and  training  ; 
the  judicious  pruner  begins  early  in  the  season  to 
remove  shoots  which  are  not  wanted,  and  endeavours 
to  retain  those  which  are  to  take  the  place  of  such  as 
are  to  be  removed  when  they  have  had  the  fruit 
gathered  from  them.  A  young  shoot  at  the  top  of 
the  bearing  w7ood,  to  draw  up  support  to  the  fruit, 
and  a  growth,  well  placed,  to  supply  the  place  of  its 
predecessor,  is  left  to  maintain  the  regularity  of  the 
tree.  Instead  of  the  two  shoots  indicated  there  may 
in  some  cases  be  seen  half-a-dozen.  Trees  which  are 
loaded  with  unripened  wood  should  now  be  relieved 
of  every  gross  shoot  which  can  be  spared. — Stirling, 
- —J-* - 

HARDY  TREES  &  SHRUBS. 

The  Cotoneasters. 

About  fifteen  species  of  Cotoneaster  are  known  to 
botanists,  but  as  some  of  them  exist  in  various  forms 
or  varieties  the  number  to  be  met  with  in  gardens  is 
considerable.  All  are  hardy  or  sufficiently  so  to  with¬ 
stand  most  ordinary  winters  without  protection  of 
any  sort.  A  number  of  them  lost  a  quantity  of  their 
foliage  during  the  severe  frost  and  fogs  of  last  win¬ 
ter,  but  they  recovered  their  wonted  vigour  and 
health  upon  the  return  of  spring.  The  number  and 
variety  of  purposes  to  which  they  can  be  put  is  con¬ 
siderable.  1  he  larger  growing  kinds  are  most  suit¬ 
able  for  shrubbery  borders  or  for  planting  in  groups 
or  clumps  of  a  kind  in  the  pleasure  ground.  Out¬ 
side  of  the  smoke  radius  of  large  towns  they  retain 
their  evergreen  leathery  foliage  in  perfection  all  the 
year  round,  and  provided  birds  are  not  particularly 
numerous  and  the  weather  severe,  the  bushes  will 
remain  laden  with  berries  all  through  the  winter. 
Other  kinds  are  more  suitable  for  covering  trellis 
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work,  walls,  the  end  or  fronts  of  dwelling  houses  ; 
and  the  smaller,  more  procumbent  species  are  well 
adapted  for  covering  rockwork  as  small  bushes  or  for 
creeping  over  large  stones. 

Propagation  is  easily  effected  by  means  of  cuttings, 
layers,  and  seeds.  By  the  latter  method  they  may  be 
raised  in  large  numbers  in  nursery  beds.  Cuttings 
of  the  ripened  wood  root  readily  if  put  in  pots  orpans 
of  light,  sandy  soil  during  the  autumn,  and  stood  in 
a  cold  frame.  Most  of  them  would  also  root  freely 
if  put  in  frames  having  4  in.  to  6  in.  of  a  light  com¬ 
post,  and  more  especially  if  put  in  early  in  the 
autumn.  Grafting  is  also  resorted  to  in  some  cases, 
using  C.  vulgaris,  or  the  common  Quince,  as  a  stock. 

Cotoneaster  buxifolia. — As  the  name  indicates, 
the  leaves  of  this  species  bear  considerable  resem¬ 
blance  in  superficial  appearance  to  those  of  the 
common  Box,  both  in  shape,  size,  and  leathery 
character ;  but  they,  like  those  of  other  Cotoneasters, 
are  of  a  rich,  dark  green  hue,  such  as  is  never  seen 
in  the  Box.  They  are  obovate- elliptic,  revolute  at 
the  margin,  of  a  deep  shining  green  above,  and  hoary 
with  tomentum  beneath.  The  flowers  are  in  small 
racemes  or  clusters,  terminating  the  short  side  shoots. 
The  fruits  are  dark  red,  and  about  the  size  of  those  of 
C.  microphylla.  As  a  rule  they  ripen  in  great  abun¬ 
dance,  making  the  plant  glow  by  the  end 
of  August  or  the  first  week  in  September. 

The  hardiness  and  vigour  of  the  plant  is 
remarkable  considering  that  it  is  a  native 
of  the  Neilgherry  Mountains  in  India. 

The  other  Indian  species  come  from  more 
northern  localities.  The  plant  forms  a 
dense  bush  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  high,  spreading 
widely  on  either  side.  On  rocky  banks 
and  similar  dry  places  along  the  sides  of 
drives  it  would  prove  invaluable.  Birds 
are  remarkably  fond  of  the  berries,  so 
that  in  wooded  districts  and  especially 
when  the  plant  is  grown  at  a  distance  from 
dwelling  houses,  the  fruit  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  hang  long.  Our  illustration 
shows  a  spray  indicating  the  general 
appearance  of  the  plant,  and  the  smaller 
portion  at  the  lower  right  hand  corner 
is  life  size.  There  is  a  variety  of  this 
species  named  C.  b.  marginata,  and 
characterised  by  a  dense  line  of  grey  hairs 
at  the  margins  of  the  leaves.  The  plant 
is  also  procumbent  in  the  young  state  at 
least. 

C.  microphylla. — In  this  we  have  one 
of  the  most  useful,  most  popular  and  most 
widely  distributed  of  all  the  Cotoneasters 
in  this  country.  The  leaves  are  small, 
ovate  or  obovate,  deep  green  above  and 
tomentose  beneath.  The  red  berries  are 
produced  in  great  abundance,  and  hang 
on  all  the  winter.  The  number  of  pur¬ 
poses  to  which  the  plant  can  be  put  is 
remarkable,  and  it  depends  on  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  is  grown  as  to  what  form  it  can 
be  made  to  assume.  Grown  as  a  bush  it  usually 
attains  a  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  ;  but  it  is  so 
accommodating  that  it  may  be  kept  dwarf  by  training 
it  over  the  large  boulders  on  the  rockery.  When 
placed  against  the  walls  of  a  house  or  other  masonry 
it  grows  almost  as  rapidly  as  Ivy,  flattening  itself 
against  the  wall  in  a  remarkable  way,  and  covering 
it  with  a  close  sheet  of  verdure  that  is  pleasing  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  even  in  the  north  of  Scotland 
where  it  is  very  long-lived. 

C.  thymifolia. — The  small  size  of  the  oblong- 
Ovate  leaves  of  this  species  is  one  of  its  most  strik¬ 
ing  characteristics  ;  for  no  other  Cotoneaster  in  culti¬ 
vation  has  neater  foliage.  It  is  a  native  of  the  temperate 
Himalayas,  and  forms  neat  decumbent  or  spreading 
bushes,  12  in.  to  18  in.  high,  bearing  small  red  ber¬ 
ries  in  the  autumn.  Owing  to  its  dwarf  habit  it 
forms  a  very  suitable  shrub  for  rockwork.  There 
is  a  variety  of  this,  namely,  C.  t.  congesta,  usually 
spoken  of  as  C.  congesta,  and  which  comes  from 
Darjeeling,  and  other  parts  of  the  Western  Hima¬ 
layas.  The  branches  are  much  crowded,  and 
usually  prostrate,  especially  when  allowed  to  creep 
over  the  large  stones  of  a  rockery,  for  which  it  is 
even  more  highly  appreciated  than  the  typical  form. 
The  leaves  are  broader  than  those  of  the  latter, 
elliptic,  deep  green  above,  hoary  beneath  and  densely 
crowded . 

C.  Hookeriana. — This  forms  an  irregularly 
branching  bush,  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  with  elliptic,  deep 


shining  green  leaves  larger  than  those  of  C.  micro¬ 
phylla.  The  berries  are  red,  and  relatively  of  large 
size  and  ripen  about  the  end  of  August  or  the  first 
week  in  September.  C.  congesta  is  often  grown  in 
gardens  under  the  name  of  C.  Hookeriana. 

C.  HORizoNTALis. — The  leaves  of  this  are  broadly 
ovate-elliptic,  small  and  of  a  deep  shining  green, 
and  devoid  of  hairs  with  the  exception  of  the  midrib 
beneath.  The  branches  of  young  plants  are  pro¬ 
cumbent,  closely  hugging  stones  and  similar  objects 
where  there  are  such,  and  give  off  shoots  very 
regularly  in  a  close  row  on  either  side,  forming  a 
two-ranked  series.  Older  plants  get  up  to  a  height 
of  18  in.  to  2  ft.  with  spreading  branches.  The  ber¬ 
ries  are  small  and  orange-red.  It  is  by  no  means 
common  in  gardens,  but  is  equally  well  adapted  for 
rockwork  as  several  of  the  foregoing. 

C.  lucida. — As  the  name  implies,  the  leaves  of 
this  species  are  of  a  lucid  and  dark  shining  green 
on  the  upper  surface,  paler  and  more  hairy  beneath 
and  broadly  ovate,  attaining  the  size  of  those  of  C. 
Simonsii,  or  are  even  larger,  but  altogether  brighter, 
The  stems  vary  from  18  in.  to  2  ft.  in  height  or  even 
more.  The  margins  of  shrubberies  are  the  most 
suitable  places  for  it  unless  the  planter  chooses 
to  make  isolated  beds  of  it  on  the  grass. 


Cotoneaster  buxifolia. 


C.  uniflora. — In  this  we  have  another  dwarf  and 
often  procumbent  species,  with  obovate,  dark  shining 
green  leaves.  The  berries  are  globose,  red,  and  pro¬ 
duced  singly  at  the  ends  of  short,  lateral  shoots, 
ripening  in  September.  The  leaves  are  about  twice 
the  size  of  those  of  C.  microphylla,  and  the  plant 
may  be  used  in  the  same  way  as  the  last  named. 

C.  nepalensis. — The  stems  of  this  plant  reach  a 
height  of  3  ft.  to  4  ft.,  resembling  those  of  C.  Simonsii 
in  habit,  and  the  leaves  are  of  a  bright  green.  The 
berries  are  borne  in  short  lateral  clusters,  and  ripen 
late  in  September  or  in  October. 

C.  Simonsii. — This  species  is  one  of  the  commonest 
and  most  widely  distributed  in  British  gardens,  but 
notwithstanding  its  utility  it  should  not  be  allowed 
to  oust  other  kinds  that  are  equally  beautiful  and  in¬ 
teresting.  The  leaves  are  elliptic  and  of  a  dull  and 
deep  green,  and  the  oblong  or  obovate  berries  are 
abundantly  produced  in  short  lateral  clusters,  ripen¬ 
ing  about  October,  and  hanging  on  all  the  winter. 
The  plant  is  liable  to  lose  its  foliage,  even  though 
naturally  evergreen,  in  the  heart  of  smoky  towns, 
but  recovers  during  the  following  summer.  More 
removed  from  smoky  centres,  and  even  in  the 
suburbs  of  London,  it  does  well. 


Destruction  of  an  Elizabethan  Mansion. — The 
destruction  of  the  fine  old  Elizabethan  mansion  at 
Bourn,  Lincolnshire,  in  which,  tradition  says,  the 
Guy  Fawkes  conspiracy  was  hatched,  has  been 
decided  upon.  The  old  Red  Hall,  as  it  is  called,  is 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  extant  of  the  red  brick 
Elizabethan  mansions.  A  new  railway  is  being 
made  from  Bourn  to  Saxby.and  the  historic  mansion 
it  is  said  stands  in  the  way,  and  has  been  doomed  to 
demolition. 


BANKFIELD,  BINGLEY. 

A  very  fine  display  of  Chrysanthemums  is  now  to 
be  seen  at  Bankfield,  Bingley,  the  residence  of  H. 
Mason,  Esq.,  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting 
a  few  days  ago  in  company  with  the  indefatigable 
gardener,  Mr.  Midgely.  In  a  roomy,  well-appointed 
conservatory  I  found  a  display  well  worth  going  a 
long  journey  to  see.  The  plants  are  artistically  ar¬ 
ranged  ;  some  large  Camellias  and  Tree  ferns  forming 
a  good  solid  background.  Trained  on  the  roof  are  a 
dozen  red  and  white  Lapagerias,  flowering  profusely 
and  adding  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  surround¬ 
ings.  All  the  latest  novelties  in  the  Chrysanthemum 
line  are  grown  here  and  severely  tested,  for  Mr, 
Mason  and  his  able  gardener  are  both  good  judges  of 
these  flowers  ;  needless  to  say  all  inferior  or  un¬ 
satisfactory  varieties  which  do  not  do  well  in  this 
northerly  climate  have  been  discarded. 

Standing  and  gazing  upon  the  profusion  of  flowers 
one  could  not  help  thinking  how  justly  the  Chrysan- 
themum  has  been  called  the  queen  of  autumn 
flowers.  What  should  we  gardeners  do  without  it  ? 
All  shades  and  colours  are  represented,  suiting  the 
taste  of  the  everchanging  fancy  of  dame  mode, 
Passing  along,  my  attention  Was  drawn  to  some  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fine  flowers  of  the  incurved  sec¬ 
tion,  namely,  Golden  Empress,  Jean 
d'Arc,  Lord  Alcester,  Miss  Haggas, 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  Violet  Tomlin, 
all  unusually  good  this  season.  Amongst 
the  Japanese  varieties,  which  have  always 
been  A  1,  I  noticed  Thomas  Stephenson, 
a  sport  from  Criterion,  and  a  well- 
formed  flower  of  great  substance  and 
colour ;  Puritan,  Sunflower,  Avalanche, 
Louis  Boehmer,  Stanstead  White,  Etoile 
de  Lyon,  etc. 

Leaving  the  conservatory  we  entered 
a  Black  Hamburgh  vinery,  filled  at  pre- 
sentwith  late-flowering  Chrysanthemums, 
such  as  Duchess  of  Teck  and  others, 
which  will  shortly  be  placed  with  the  rest 
in  the  conservatory,  and  give  a  plentiful 
supply  of  flowers  at  Christmas  time. 
The  next  house  is  filled  with  miscella¬ 
neous  plants,  such  as  Eucharis,  very 
promising  plants  pushing  spikes  ;  a 
healthy  batch  of  Poinsettias,  which 
ought  to  produce  good  useful  bracts ; 
winter-blooming  Begonias ;  intermixed 
with  Asparagus  and  Maidenhair  Fern, 
Primulas  are  housed  in  the  next  range, 
and  a  healthy  lot  too.  They  are  a  special 
feature  here.  The  well-flowered  plants 
of  White  Lady,  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
Chiswick  Red — shown  last  year  at  Brad¬ 
ford  Chrysanthemum  Show — eclipsed 
anything  seen  there  before. 

Passing  through  a  division  which  is 
used  during  the  summer  for  Melons, 
I  noticed  a  magnificent  specimen  of  Ccelogyne 
cristata  alba,  with  twenty  growths,  Coelogyne  maxi¬ 
ma,  C.  Lemoniana,  and  Odontoglossum  citrosmum 
having  a  rest  preparatory  to  flowering.  A  small 
but  very  choice  collection  of  Odontoglossums  was 
to  be  seen  in  the  compartment  we  entered  next.  Mr. 
Mason  takes  a  great  interest  in  Odontoglossums  ; 
his  collection  is  not  the  largest,  but  perhaps  the 
finest  in  the  North  of  England,  and  he  is  justly 
proud  of  it ;  all  the  plants  have  been  selected 
with  great  judgment  and  bought  in  flower.  What 
a  strong,  healthy  lot  they  are;  bulbs  of  enor¬ 
mous  size,  carrying  in  most  instances  two  long 
spikes.  Evidently  they  receive  good  treatment, 
Cymbidium  Lowianum  and  eburneum  grow  and 
flower  well  in  this  house.  I  have  seen  the  plants  in 
bloom  for  several  years,  and  was  astonished  to  find 
them  doing  well,  though  the  temperature  of  the 
house  is  only  kept  from  48°  to  50L 

The  last  house  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  in¬ 
specting  is  a  very  substantially  constructed  vinery 
Soft,  long,  fitted  up  splendidly,  and  divided  into 
two  sections,  one  filled  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
the  second  one  with  Mrs.  Pince’s  Black  Muscat — the 
latter  are  bearing  good  sized  bunches  but  are 
wanting  in  colour.  In  my  own  mind  I  do  not  think 
Mrs.  Pince  will  colour  well  in  smoky  manufacturing 
districts,  as  even  when  the  sun  shines  the  smoke 
hangs  about  like  a  veil,  and  the  glass  is  covered 
with  soot,  so  different  to  an  agricultural  district, 
where  the  air  is  pure  and  the  sun  bright.  In  con- 
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eluding  my  notes,  I  may  say  that  Mr.  Midgely  has 
been  one  of  the  most  successful  exhibitors  for  many 
years,  and  his  abilities  are  well  recognized,  for 
he  has  the  honour  of  judging  at  some  of  the  leading 
shows. — E. 


FHOS*icUutU$e. 

Midland  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society. 

At  our  exhibition  held  in  August  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  we  made  a  very  radical  change  in  the 
classification  of  our  single  blooms.  Instead  of  having 
three  separate  classes  for  the  Bizarres,  thrde  classes  for 
Flakes,  and  six  classes  for  Picotees,  we  classed  all  the 
Bizarres  together,  asking  the  judges  to  pick  out  the 
three  best  scarlet,  the  three  best  crimson,  and  thethree 
best  pink  and  purple,  then  arrange  these  nine  flowers 
in  their  order  of  merit,  thereby  creating,  so  to  speak, 
a  double  competition  ;  the  same  Was  done  with  the 
Flakes  and  Picotees.  Some  said  that  by  this  classi¬ 
fication  many  good  flowers  were  passed  over,  but  such 
I  told  them  Would  be  the  case  if  we  had  a  class  for 
each  and  only  awarded  three  or  four  prizes  in  a  class, 
for  in  my  opinion  most  exhibitors  will  always  put 
their  best  flowers  in  their  stands  of  twelve  or  six, 
leaving  only  the  odd  blooms  for  the  single  classes. 

For  my  own  part  I  would  as  soon  see  all  the  single 
bloom  classes  done  away  with.  Some  would  like  to 
see  the  number  of  the  single  bloom  classes  reduced 
from  the  old  system  ;  some  would  stick  to  the  old 
lines  ;  but  as  I  want  to  have  some  new  feature  in  our 
exhibition,  I  do  not  want  if  possible  to  go  back  upon 
the  old  lines  of  showing  each  class  separately,  and  I 
am  now  asking  the  opinion  of  exhibitors  whether  they 
would  like  to  give  this  new  classification  another 
year’s  trial,  or  whether  they  would  prefer  to  let  all 
the  Bizarres  remain  in  one  class,  the  Flakes  in  another 
class,  the  heavy  edge  Picotees  in  a  third  class,  the 
light  edge  Picotees  in  a  fourth  class,  the  Selfs  in  the 
fifth  class,  and  the  Fancies  in  the  sixth  class ;  then 
let  the  judges  award  prizes  to  the  six  or  eight  flowers 
best  in  each  of  these  six  classes,  regardless  of  colour. 
■^-Robert  Sydenham,  Chairman  of  Committee,  Tenbv 
Street,  Birmingham . 

The  Gold-laced  Polyanthus. 

The  pots  containing  Gold-laced  Polyanthuses 
should  now  be  plunged  up  to  their  rims  in  some  dry 
riddled  cinders,  and  kept  Through  the  winter  in  a 
cold  frame,  as  much  air  as  possible  being  allowed 
them  during  the  day,  the  frames  being  closed  up  at 
night ;  and  a  bass  mat  thrown  over  the  frame  at 
night  will  prove  advantageous.  The  less  the  plants 
are  exposed  to  rain  during  the  winter  the  better  ;  and 
when  the  soil  is  observed  to  be  dry,  it  should  be 
moistened  by  the  aid  of  a  watering  can  with  a  fine 
rose. 

Pinks  in  Pots. 

The  above  treatment  cannot  be  improved  upon 
in  regard  to  the  wintering  of  Florists’  Laced  Pinks. 

Alpine  and  other  Auriculas  in  Pots. 

Persons  who  do  not  possess  properly  constructed 
houses  for  the  above,  cannot  do  better  than  follow 
the  advice  recommended  for  wintering  the  Gold- 
laced  Polyanthus  and  Pinks  in  pots.  The  plung¬ 
ing  of  the  pot  plants  in  riddled  cinders,  or  ashes,  will 
prevent  a  great  percentage  of  breakage  of  pots  by 
the  frost  and  sudden  thaws. — James  Thurstan,  Cardiff, 
November  .25,  1891. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 

NOTES. 

Chrysanthemum  Mademoiselle  Cabrol. 
Chrysanthemum  vagaries  are  as  endless  as  they  are 
interesting.  Mademoiselle  Cabrol,  also  known  as 
Madame  Cabrol,  is  a  popular  variety  belonging  to 
the  Japanese  Anemone  section,  and  is  characterised 
by  its  rose  pink,  broad  and  much  twisted  drooping 
guard  florets,  and  a  lilac  disc.  A  sport,  as  sports  are 
usually  understood  (and  in  this  case  we  cannot  say 
whether  it  will  prove  constant  or  not),  has  occurred 
in  the  collection  of  C.  A.  Dawes,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
J.  Baird),  Homefield,  Ealing,  showing  three  kinds  of 
florets.  A  large  number  of  the  outer  ones  forming 
the  guard,  instead  of  taking  their  usual  strap-shaped 
form,  have  become  tubular  or  quilled  and  of  a  soft 
rosy  pink  ;  the  middle  series  are  fewer  in  number, 
flattened  often  almost  to  the  base,  and  variously 
twisted  and  incurved  upon  the  disc,  pure  white  on 
the  upper  surface  except  at  the  tip,  which  is  blush 


and  blush  pink  on  the  reverse.  The  central  or  disc 
florets  are  well  developed  and  prominent,  and  rosy- 
purple  with  yellow  and  white  lobes  or  teeth  at  the 
apex.  On  the  whole  the  flower  was  charming,  and 
we  could  wish  that  the  sport  would  remain  constant. 


The  Old  and  the.  New. 

“  Now  the  hurly-burly’s  done 
And  the  battle  lost  and  won." 

This,  then,  is  the  time  to  review  our  forces,  to  weigh 
in  the  balance  as  it  were  our  veteran  warriors  of 
yore,  our  tried  soldiers  of  recent  years,  and  our 
most  promising  recruits.  From  what  we  have  seen 
and  heard,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  many 
of  the  old  favourites  who  have  led  the  van  in  years 
past  must  soon  be  relegated  to  the  "  reserve  forces  " 
to  guard  the  citadel  at  home,  whilst  the  more 
doughty  champions  of  the  present  day  are  engaged 
in  the  tug-of-war  on  many  a  battle  plain,  or  to 
speak  more  literally,  on  many  an  exhibition  table. 

Whilst  the  claimants  for  future  fame  amongst  the 
Japanese  are  almost  numberless,  those  in  the  in¬ 
curved  sections  are  but  few  and  far  between.  The 
following  are  a  few  that  have  come  under  my  notice, 
viz, — M.  R.  Bahaunt,  this  I  think  will  prove  to  be  a 
great  acquisition  ;  the  same  may  also  be  said  of 
Matthew  Russell.  Although  I  have  seen  several 
blooms  of  Robert  Cannell,  I  cannot  truly  say  that 
this  variety  took  my  fancy.  Hero  of  Hull  is  a  ster¬ 
ling  good  thing,  and  will  I  think  oust  H.  Shoesmith 
from  his  present  position.  John  Lambert  and  Lady 
Dorothy  will  also  hold  their  own  even  in  the  best 
company,  but  the  “  Queen  ”  of  them  all,  in  my  hum¬ 
ble  opinion,  is  Mrs.  Robinson  King. 

This  truly  splendid  variety  is  a  sport  from  Golden 
Empress,  and  originated  with  a  neighbour  of  mine 
in  1887.  I  saw  it  both  growing  and  "  on  the  boards’’ 
in  1888,  and  every  subsequent  year — the  good 
opinion  I  first  formed  of  it  has  been  more  intensified 
as  its  features  became  definitely  fixed,  and  better 
developed.  Its  colour  is  that  of  a  deep  rich  gold, 
while  its  form  and  shape  are  in  every  respect  equal 
to  that  of  Lord  Alcester,  at  its  best.  With  me  it  has 
grown  better  and  stronger  than  any  other  variety  of 
the  Queen  family. 

During  the  past  year  it  has  been  awarded  several 
First-class  Certificates.  Amongst  others  those  of 
the  N.C.S.  at  the  Aquarium,  the  Ancient  Florist 
Society  Show  at  York  ;  also  at  Liverpool,  Notting¬ 
ham,  Derby,  and  Leeds  Chrysanthemum  Shows. 
I  understand  that  the  entire  stock  of  this  grand  variety 
has  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Robert  Owen,  of 
Maidenhead.— Welton  Dale. 


THE  NATIONAL 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

The'  Annual  Dinner  of  this  Society  took  place  at 
AiTderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
when  about  120  members  and  friends  sat  down  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
Mr.  Robert  Ballantine.  The  dining  hall  and  the 
dinner  tables  were  beautifully  decorated,  the  “  Mum" 
of  course  playing  a  conspicuous  part,  and  thanks  to 
some  very  good  friends  there  was  also  a  capital 
dessert.  Honour  having  been  done  to  the  usual 
loyal  toasts,  the  Chairman  proposed  "  The 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society,”  and  in  so  doing 
took  occasion  to  refer  to  the  steady  growth  of  the 
society  during  the  past  year,  which  had  brought  them 
sixty  new  members,,  and  added  nine  to  their  roll  of 
affiliated  societies.  They  had  also  to  deeply  regret 
some  losses.  The  deaths  of  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd, 
and  more  recently  of  Lord  Lytton,  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents,  was  alluded  to  in  feeling  terms  as  was 
also  the  absence  of  their  old  friendMr.  E.  Sanderson, 
and  their  former  esteemed  colleague  Mr.  Brisco 
Ironside,  both  of  whom  had  the  misfortune  to  be  in 
bad  health.  The  exhibitions  they  had  held  during  the 
year  had  all  been  successful  ones,  the  last  one  especi¬ 
ally  so  ;  their  medals  and  the  new  certificate  were 
eagerly  contested  for,  and  the  former  especially 
found  much  favour  with  their  affiliated  societies,  and 
especially  in  the  Colonies  ;  and  their  finances  were 
in  a  healthy  condition,  and  the  whole  of  the  prize 
money  awarded  at  the  November  Show  would  be 
paid  in  a  few  days.  On  the  whole  their  present  posi¬ 
tion  was  a  flattering  one,  and  their  future  prospects 
most  hopeful. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Jukes  proposed,  and  Mr.  R.  Dean  re¬ 
sponded  (in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Ritchie)  to  the  toast 
of  "  The  Royal  Aquarium  and  Summer  and  Winter 


Garden  Society,”  both  gentlemen  bearing  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  exceedingly  generous  and  liberal 
treatment  which  the  N.C.S.  received  from  the 
Aquarium  authorities.  They  were  met  on  all  occa¬ 
sions  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  consideration. 

The  principal  prizes  of  the  year  were  distributed 
at  this  point  of  the  programme,  and  Hr,  Chigwell, 
who  received  the  Silver  Challenge  Shield  on  behalf 
of  the  Havant  Chrysanthemum  Society,  received  a 
very  cordial  reception.  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea  proposed 
11  The  Officers  of  the  Society,”  to  which  Mr.  J.  R. 
Starling  and  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne  responded. 

"  Our  Fellows  and  Guests,”  proposed  by  Mr.  Dean, 
was  acknowledged  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram,  secretary 
of  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 
The  other  toasts  were  “  The  Chairman,”  “  Affiliated 
and  Kindred  Societies,”  responded  to  by  Dr. 
Walker,  of  Wimbledon  ;  "The  General  and  Floral 
Committees,”  and  "  The  Horticultural  Press.”  An 
admirable  musical  programme  was  greatly  enjoyed 
by  all  present. 

 0»r 

AMARYLLIS  BELLA¬ 

DONNA. 

I  wonder  who  introduced  this  beautiful  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  bulbous  plant  to  this  country  ?  It  came 
here  as  far  back  as  1712,  and  probably  some  voyager, 
noticing  its  delicate  beauty,  secured  a  plant,  and, 
bringing  it  home,  enriched  our  floral  treasures  by  the 
introduction  of  this  delightful  stranger.  One  can 
quite  understand  the  appropriateness  of  its  common 
name,  Belladonna,  from  the  charming  tint  of  delicate 
red  upon  the  white  perianth,  resembling  the  com¬ 
plexion  of  a  beautiful  woman. 

This  exquisite  species,  which  blooms  in  September 
and  October  according  to  the  season,  does  admirably 
at  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton,  W.  A  few  years  ago 
Mr.  J.  Roberts,  when  gardener  there,  planted  a 
border  on  the  outside  south  front  of  one  of  his  plant 
houses — a  house  in  two  divisions,  one  end  being 
used  for  New  Holland  and  such  like  plants,  the  other 
division  being  kept  warmer.  Mr.  Roberts  had  this 
border,  which  is  about  two  feet  in  width,  well  drained, 
he  then  put  in  some  suitable  compost,  light  and  rich, 
and  planted  his  bulbs  a  foot  or  nearly  so  below  the  sur¬ 
face.  He  thus  made  a  permanent  border,  and  every 
season  a  remarkably  fine  lot  of  bloom  results.  The 
advantage  of  planting  in  such  a  position  as  that 
selected  by  Mr.  Roberts  is  readily  seen  :  the  wall  near 
to  which  the  bulbs  were  planted  is  dry  and  warm, 
and  these  conditions  conduce  to  the  thorough  ripen¬ 
ing  of  the  bulbs  at  the  proper  season.  One  charac¬ 
teristic  is  noticeable,  the  bulbs  in  front  of  the  warmer 
portion  of  the  house  are  always  the  earliest  to  throw 
up  their  flower  stems  several  days  before  the  others. 

In  spring  the  foliage  is  produced.  It  is  a  curious 
characteristic  in  some  plants  that  the  flowers  should 
be  produced  at  one  season  of  the  year,  and  the 
leaves  at  another,  but  this  peculiarity  appears  to 
be  largely,  if  not  altogether,  confined  to  bulbous- 
rooted  plants  which  flower  in  autumn.  I  have 
known  the  foliage  of  the  Belladonna  Lilies  at 
Gunnersbury  much  injured  by  the  late  spring  frosts, 
which  tends  to  give  the  plants  a  severe  check.  This 
cannot  well  be  avoided  with  the  plants  grown  in  the 
open. 

A  good  mulching  of  manure  is  very  serviceable  after 
the  spring  growth  has  been  formed.  It  will  impart 
robustness  to  it,  and  during  summer  assist  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  bulbs  and  the  soil  about  them  cool  and 
moist. 

This  beautiful  Amaryllis  can  also  be  grow  in  pots. 
The  bulbs,  which  are  largely  grown  in  Holland  and 
other  parts  of  the  continent,  come  to  this  country  in 
September,  and  they  should  be  kept  dry  until  early  , 
spring  and  potted,  but  little  water  being  given  until 
the  foliage  appears.  During  summer  the  pots  may 
occupy  a  cold  frame  and  the  bulbs  encouraged  to 
make  as  free  a  growth  as  possible  ;  when  the  foliage 
decays  the  soil  may  be  kept  drier,  and  then  flower 
stems  may  be  looked  for  in  September.  Deep  pots 
should  be  used  and  a  good  rich  soil. — R.  D, 
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Pear  Deux  Sceurs. 

The  produce  of  young  trees  of  this  Pear  is  capable 
of  being  grown  to  large  size,  but  on  old  pyramids 
the  fruits  are  considerably  reduced,  though  equally 
good  in  quality.  They  are  pyriform,  thickest  j  ust  below 
the  apex  and  suddenly  contracted  not  far  from  the 
stalk.  The  skin  is  very  smooth,  light  green  and 
glossy,  finely  speckled  with  russet.  When  in  good 
usable  form,  the  flesh  is  firm,  white,  very  juicy, 
sweet,  and  so  finely  gritty  as  hardly  to  be  percep¬ 
tible.  The  tree  may  be  grown  as  a  pyramid  either 
on  the  Pear  or  Quince  stock,  but  larger  fruits  are  ob¬ 
tained  perhaps  from  oblique  or  upright  cordons.  It 
bears  well  as  a  rule  and  is  in  condition  about  the  end 
of  October.  The  trees  at  Devonhurst,  Chiswick, 
bore  well  this  season,  and  the  fruits  were  up  to  the 
standard  in  quality.  The  name  means  two  sisters, 
and  took  its  rise  from  the  original  tree  having 
cropped  up  in  the  garden  of  two  sisters,  the  Misses 
Knoop,  at  Malines. 

Pear  Doyenne  du  Comice. 

The  fruit  of  this  Pear  is  large,  obovate,  very  thick 
at  the  apical  end  and  suddenly  contracted  towards 
the  stalk,  and  slightly  uneven  or  lumpy  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  skin  is  pale  lemon-yellow  slightly  flushed 
with  green,  and  closely  speckled  all  over  with  russety 
spots,  especially  on  the  exposed  side,  which  some¬ 
times  assumes  a  red  colour  of  variable  brightness. 
The  upper  portion  around  the  eye  and  also  that 
around  the  stalk  are  generally  rough  or  scurvy  and 
covered  with  broad  patches  of  pale  brown  russet. 
The  eye  is  open  and  set  in  a  moderately  deep  cavity, 
and  the  stalk  is  also  set  in  a  small  cavity  or  equally 
often  obliquely  to  the  rest  of  the  fruit.  The  flesh  is 
white,  very  juicy,  rich  and  melting,  with  an  aromatic 
flavour,  and  is  more  or  less  gritty  around  the  small 
core.  Most  cultivators  are  agreed  that  this  is  one  of 
the  most  delicious  and  best  Pears  cultivated,  ripening 
in  October  and  lasting  through  November  or 
even  longer.  The  tree  has  a  healthy  constitution  and 
bears  well  every  year  either  as  a  pyramid,  bush, 
standard,  or  wall  tree,  but  in  the  latter  state  it  some¬ 
times  fails  to  give  the  same  satisfaction  as  when 
grown  in  either  of  the  three  other  forms.  The  fruit 
is  by  some  recommended  to  be  gathered  early  and  in 
a  dry  condition  so  as  to  get  the  best  results. 

Pear  Marie  Louise. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  variety  is  not  a  more 
certain  cropper,  seeing  that  the  fruit  is  so  excellent 
for  dessert  purposes  during  the  months  of  October 
and  November.  The  size  and  shape  of  the  fruit 
varies  remarkably  according  to  the  way  in  which  it 
is  grown.  The  best  results  as  far  as  flavour  is  con¬ 
cerned  are  obtained  from  standards  or  bushes  in  the 
open  ;  fruits  obtained  from  trees  on  a  wall  are  larger, 
but  they  lose  considerably  in  quality.  The  larger 
fruits  are  generally  oblong,  and  nearly  of  equal  width 
throughout,  but  when  small  they  are  more  or  less 
regularly  pear-shaped.  The  skin  is  pale  yellow  when 
ripe  and  more  or  less  suffused  with  a  thin  russet. 
The  white  flesh  is  delicate  and  buttery,  with  a  re¬ 
markable  sweetness  which  is  capable  of  being  in¬ 
creased  considerably  in  fine  seasons,  and  according 
as  the  tree  is  grown  as  a  bush  or  standard  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  a  wall  specimen. 

Apple  Peasgood’s  Nonesuch. 

Many  Apples  vary  considerably  in  colour  even  in 
localities  not  far  distant  from  one  another.  It  is 
generally  considered  that  Apples  colour  badly 
within  the  metropolitan  area  as  well  as  in  the  sub- 
burbs  which  suffer  from  the  smoky  atmosphere. 
The  difference  in  colour,  however,  is  by  no  means 
universal.  Even  in  outlying  districts  far  removed 
from  the  influence  of  London  smoke,  Peasgood's 
Nonesuch  is  often  shown  almost  green  in  the  early 
autumn  months,  while  even  later  on  it  may  be  any¬ 
thing  but  brightly  coloured.  The  difference  must  be 
accounted  for  not  only  with  regard  to  a  smoky 
atmosphere  and  consequent  diminution  of  light,  but 
to  the  soil  of  the  garden,  the  aspect  on  which  the 
tree  is  grown,  and  to  the  proper  thinning  of  the 
branches  and  the  pushing  aside  of  the  leaves  so  that 
the  fruit  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  what  light  is  to  be 
had.  The  fruit  is  of  the  largest  size,  somewhat 
wider  than  deep,  with  a  regularly  rounded  basin  or 
cavity  in  which  the  closed  eye  is  set.  The  skin  at 
first  is  green,  changing  to  yellow  by  the  month  of 
ovember,  and  suffused  with  red  on  the  exposed  side 


and  streaked  with  different  shades  of  red.  The 
fruits  now  in  the  fruit  room  at  Templeton  House, 
Roehampton,  are  large  and  richly  coloured  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  surface.  The  flesh  is  pale  yellow, 
tender  and  juicy,  and  possessed  of  a  certain  amount 
of  acidity  which  proves  agfleeable  to  those  who  like 
Apples  of  that  class.  It  may  be  used  either  for 
culinary  or  dessert  purposes,  and  remains  in  perfect 
condition  till  Christmas  at  least.  Being  naturally  a 
large  Apple  a  large  number  cannot  be  expected  from 
small  trees ;  but  the  best  samples  are  produced  on 
dwarf  trees  on  the  Paradise  stock. 

Apple  Annie  Elizabeth. 

When  in  season  this  is  appreciated  by  those  who 
like  firm  and  brisk  Apples ;  but  this  very  firmness 
makes  it  a  valuable  culinary  Apple  on  account  of  its 
long  keeping  properties.  The  flesh  furthermore  is 
white,  tender  in  texture,  and  agreeably  flavoured.  It 
was  raised  by  Messrs.  Harrison  &  Sons,  of  Leicester, 
and  is  gradually  finding  its  way  into  gardens  by 
reason  of  its  long  keeping  properties. 

Apple  Landsberger  Reinette. 

The  fruit  of  this  variety  is  above  the  medium  size, 
conical,  and  slightly  five-angled  near  the  apex.  The 
smooth,  shining  skin  is  clear  yellow,  flushed  with  red 
on  the  exposed  side,  and  occasionally  more  or  less 
streaked  with  crimson.  The  whole  surface  is  also 
thinly  speckled  with  minute  russety  markings,  occa¬ 
sionally  with  a  slender  white  line  surrounding  the 
russet.  The  flesh  is  pale  yellowish-white,  tender  and 
sweet,  with  a  slight  acidity.  The  Apple  is  of  such  a 
character  that  it  may  be  used  either  for  culinary  or 
dessert  purposes.  Its  relative  firmness  enables  it  to 
keep  till  Christmas,  while  it  is  fit  for  use  in  October. 
The  tree  is  reputed  to  bear  heavily,  and  in  this  res¬ 
pect  it  upheld  its  character  at  Devonhurst,  Chiswick, 
during  the  past  season.  The  quality  is  excellent,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  more  exten¬ 
sively  used  in  private  establishments  for  the  sake  of 
the  variety  which  it  would  afford. 


French  Beans. 

Though  the  past  season  in  the  North  has  been  a 
period  of  extremes  of  weather,  many  vegetables  have 
been  of  over  the  average  quality,  and  so  have  been 
some  flowering  plants,  especially  Pansies,  Antirrhi¬ 
nums,  Pentstemons,  and  Dahlias.  The  long  period 
of  dry  weather  accompanied  by  cold,  easterly  wdnds 
between  early  March  and  July,  and  the  damp  and 
sunless  autumn,  raised  many  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  cultivators.  The  growing  of  Kidney  Beans  seemed 
at  one  time  to  end  in  complete  failure,  but  by  the 
genial  weather  in  July  many  things  rapidly  improved, 
and  some  three  successions  of  French  Beans  rapidly 
came  into  bearing,  and  were  the  best  we  have  had 
here  for  some  years.  Three  kinds  were  new  to  us  ; 
they  were  sent  for  trial,  and,  though  all  were  good, 
one  out-distanced  the  others  as  a  dwarf,  very  green, 
and  free-bearing  sort.  It  is  named  ■*  Dwarf  Green,” 
and  its  character  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  its 
name.  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Williams'  Early,  and  Negro 
were  side  by  side  with  this  Dwarf  Green,  but  were 
not  so  serviceable  as  it.  Ne  Plus  Ultra  has  for  some 
years  been  our  favourite  for  forcing  in  pots  and  for 
planting  out  in  heated  pits.  French  Beans  often  fail 
in  the  North,  but  it  is  because  they  are  not  protected 
from  easterly  and  northerly  winds. — Stirling. 

About  Parsley, 

It  may  not  be  necessary  to  remind  cultivators,  except 
young  beginners,  that  it  is  a  judicious  practice  to  put 
a  quantity  of  Parsley  roots  into  boxes,  frames,  or 
where  they  can  in  any  other  way  be  protected  during 
a  period  of  severe  weather.  Many  were  caught 
napping  last  year,  and  their  supply  of  Parsley  was 
abruptly  cut  short.  We  had  to  lift  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  our  roots  and  force  them  in  heat  to  meet  the 
demand.  While  we  have  large  breadths  at  the  present 
time,  a  quantity  of  roots  have  been  lifted,  packed 
closely  into  boxes  of  soil,  which  can  be  lifted  under 
cover  in  an  emergency  ;  Pea  trainers  are  fixed  over  a 
breadth  of  fine  Parsley,  on  which  mats  can  be  hur¬ 
riedly  thrown  if  snow  should  come  on  suddenly. 

When  gross  leaves  have  been  removed  and  a  short, 
stiff  growth  encouraged,  there  is  a  capital  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  meeting  the  demands  of  the  culinary  de¬ 
partment  should  the  weather  be  ever  so  severe.  Many 
losses  are  sustained  by  sowing  Parsley  on  rich,  highly 


manured  land,  and  allowing  the  gross  leaves  to  re¬ 
main  on  late  in  the  season,  crowded  till  they  are  in  a 
state  of  decay.  Where  planting  is  practised  and  the 
ground  firm  and  not  rich,  good  Parsley  is  generally 
had  in  abundance.  A  selection  (Drummond’s)  which 
we  sowed  about  twenty  months  ago  and  was  trans¬ 
planted  on  firm  ground,  is  at  present  the  finest  we 
ever  had  —Stirling. 

Gardening  Miscellany. 


IMPATIENS  FLACCIDA. 

Although  this  has  never  attained  the  popularity  of 
I.  Sultani,  yet  it  merits  cultivation  for  its  larger 
flowers,  which  are  of  an  entirely  different  shade  of 
colour,  namely,  warm  rosy-purple  with  a  crimson 
purple  blotch  at  the  base  of  the  two  lateral  petals. 
The  flowers  are  slightly  less  flattened  than  those  of  I 
Sultani,  and  the  spreading,  branching  habit  of  the 
plant  is  entirely  different.  Young  plants  are  the 
most  easily  accommodated  on  account  of  the  space  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  spreading  character  of  the  branches  ; 
they  can  also  be  potted  on  late  in  the  autumn, 
thereby  ensuring  a  flowering  condition  till  late 
in  autumn,  or  even  into  winter.  Being  a 
native  of  the  Mountains  of  Malabar  and  Ceylon,  it 
usually  gets  stove  treatment,  and  such  may  be 
necessary  to  ensure  flowering  in  winter,  but  during 
the  summer  months  it  may  be  grown  in  an  interme¬ 
diate  house,  or  even  a  greenhouse.  It  is  readily 
propagated  from  cuttings  in  the  same  way  as  other 
soft  wooded  stove  plants.  The  name  I.  platypetala 
is  usually  applied  to  it  in  gardens,  and  the  white 
variety  is  called  I.  p.  alba. 

ARISTOLOC  HIA  ELEGANS 

The  flowers  of  this  species  are  of  very  moderate 
dimensions  compared  with  those  of  A.  gigas  and  A. 
Goldieana,  but  the  plant  has  become  far  more  popu¬ 
lar  in  gardens  generally,  because  more  manageable, 
more  regular  aad  certain  in  its  flowering.  The 
dimensions  of  the  plant  also  enable  it  to  be  grown 
in  relatively  small  space  ;  for  those  who  cannot  ac¬ 
commodate  it  on  a  pillar  or  rafter  of  the  stove  can 
grow  it  in  a  pot,  training  it  round  some  stakes  or  on 
trelliswork.  The  basal  portion  of  the  tube  is  pale 
greenish  white,  and  inflated,  while  it  is  so  bent  in  the 
middle  that  the  back  of  the  lamina  lies  against  the 
tube.  The  lamina  is  the  most  ornamental  part,  and 
is  about  3  in.  long,  nearly  as  broad  across  the  base, 
slightly  concave  or  cupshaped,  deep  purple,  vari¬ 
ously  marbled  with  white  and  deepening  to  crimson 
or  black  around  the  contracted  mouth.  The  plant 
flowers  and  fruits  freely  with  Mr.  H.  Dennison,  gar¬ 
dener  to  T.  Gledstanes,  Esq.,  Acton. 

BEGONIA  LOUIS  VALORSIS. 

This  is  one  of  the  numerous  hybrids  or  garden 
varieties  of  the  B.  rex,  or  Elephant's  Ear  type,  but 
has  much  smoother  leaves  than  those  immediately 
derived  from  B.  rex.  The  upper  surface  is  of  a  dark 
bronzy  olive,  overlaid  or  heavily  shaded  with  purple, 
rendering  it  very  dark,  while  the  central  portion  is 
of  a  bright  shining  purple,  distributed  in  broad 
irregular  patches.  A  freak  has  occurred  amongst  the 
plants  at  Homefield,  Ealing,  by  the  union  of  two 
leaves  along  their  edges  in  the  lower  third  of  their 
length.  The  upper  two-thirds  of  one  leaf  diverge  at 
right  angles  to  those  of  the  other,  so  that  the  com¬ 
bination  of  the  two  gives  the  whole  the  appearance  of 
the  outspread  wings  (so  termed)  of  a  bat  in  flight. 
The  petioles  of  the  two  leaves  are  completely  united 
throughout  their  length. 

AGAPANTHUS  UMBELLATUS. 

Anyone  fond  of  this  plant,  and  having  specimens  in 
pots  or  tubs,  should  learn  a  lesson  from  last  season, 
and  take  care  that  in  housing  their  plants  for  the 
winter  the  roots  are  weH  protected  from  frost.  Last 
winter  I  in  common  with  others  who  could  not  give 
these  plants  the  advantage  of  artificial  heat  during 
the  prevalence  of  severe  frost  had  their  plants  killed 
outright  through  the  frost  acting  upon  the  roots. 
In  this  way  I,  to  my  great  sorrow,  lost  from  six  to 
ten  large  specimens  in  pots  sixteen  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter.  They  were  placed  in  a  cold  house,  but  the 
frost  reached  them,  and  completely  destroyed  them. 

I  know  of  no  better  plant  an  amateur  can  grow  for 
the  decoration  of  his  forecourt  garden  in  summer, 
and  it  is  to  spare  further  loss  that  I  advise  all  who 
have  to  winter  this  fine  plant  in  a  cold  house,  to 
take  care  the  pots  are  well  protected.  We  may  not 
have  a  severe  winter  like  that  of  1890-91,  but  it  is 
well  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  we  do  not  know  what 
weather  is  in  store  for  us. — R.  D. 
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APPLES  FOR  AMATEURS^ 

It  is  not  my  intention  here  in  these  brief  remarks 
to  enter  into  the  system  of  growing  and  disposing  of 
our  most  useful  of  all  hardy  fruit  from  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  but  rather  to  confine  myself  to  those 
about  to  plant  in  their  own  small  private  gardens 
individually.  I  will  endeavour  to  point  out  to  in¬ 
tending  planters  the  best  method  of  maintaining  a 
constant  supply  from  their  own  resources,  leaving 
the  large  trade  growers  and  salesmen  to  cater  for 
the  masses,  who  have  no  means  of  growing  their 
own  fruit. 

In  a  brief  paper  of  this  description  it  is  impossible 
to  enter  minutely  into  the  whole  business  .of  Apple 
production,  but  I  will  endeavour  to  place  my  ideas 
before  you  in  a  simple,  practical  manner.  To  make 
them  as  plain  as  possible  I  will  divide  my  paper 
into  four  sections  as  follows : — ist,  Selection  of 
Trees ;  2nd,  Preparation  of  Ground,  Planting,  and 
Pruning  •  3rd,  fruit  Room  and  Storing  ,  Insect 
Pests,  briefly  touching  upon  each  of  them  in  the 
order  named. 

Selection  of  Trees. 

This  may  at  first  appear  somewhat  early  in  my 
remarks  to  refer  to  this  most  important  point.  Upon 
it  depends  the  foundation  of  success  or  failure  of  the 
plants.  By  way  of  making  a  commencement  it  will 
be  well  for  the  intending  planter  to  have  a  limited 
number  of  trees  of  approved  sorts,  and  treat  them 
well,  rather  than  overstock  himself  at  the  commence¬ 
ment.  Success  with  a  few  will  probably  result  in 
the  careful  treatment  of  a  much  larger  numbei  in 
future  years ;  but  failure  through  having  a  larger 
number  than  can  be  skilfully  managed  will  probably 
lessen  the  interest  originally  attached  to  them. 
Glowing  ideas  at  first  formed  will  not  be  realised 
owing  to  overwork,  the  idea  of  Apple  culture  for  the 
use  and  pleasure  of  one’s  own  family  will  probably 
be  abandoned  never  to  be  repeated.  With  regard  to 
the  number  of  trees  to  be  planted,  much  depends 
upon  the  means  and  requirements  of  the  intending 
planter.  Apples  may  be  grown  with  success  in 
several  forms,  but  the  four  ways  in  which  I  find 
they  answer  best  are  as  follows  :  bushes,  espaliers, 
cordons,  and  standards.  For  bushes  I  find  the  most 
suitable  varieties  with  me  are — for  dessert — Early 
Margaret,  hardy  and  good  cropper  ;  Red  Astrachan, 
extremely  handsome  and  a  good  cropper  ;  Duchess 
of  Oldenburg,  hardy,  exceptional  cropper,  handsome, 
moderately  good  flavour  ;  King  of  Pippins,  hardy, 
good  grower,  and  a  reliable  cropper  ;  Cox  s  Orange 
Pippin,  undoubtedly  the  best  of  the  dessert  varieties 
for  flavour ;  Sturmer  Pippin,  a  most  excellent  late 
Apple.  Worcester  Pearmain,  a  large  conical  Apple 
very  popular  at  the  present  time,  bears  on  the  points 
of  the  shoots,  which  must  be  remembered  in  pruning. 

For  Cooking. — Keswick  Codlin,  =n  old  and  popular 
Apple  ;  Stirling  Castle,  extremely  prolific,  should  be 
bought  on  the  Crab  ;  Ecldinville,  large  and  a  good 
bearer  ;  Potts’  Seedling,  a  very  heavy  Apple,  tree 
exceptionally  dwarf  and  a  good  bearer  ;  New  Haw- 
thornden,  an  excellent  Apple  and  good  grower; 
Wellington,  an  exceptionally  useful  Apple,  good 
cropper,  cooks  well,  and  is  in  use  a  very  long  time; 
and  Lane’s  Prince  Albert. 

For  Espaliers  I  find  the  following  with  me  are 
suitable : — 

Dessert. — Red  Astrachan  ;  King  of  Pippins  ;  Scar¬ 
let  Nonpareil,  tree  hardy  and  good  bearer  ;  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  ;  Sturmer  Pippin  ;  Court  Pendu  Plat, 
a  very  late  Apple. 

For  Cooking. — Lord  Suffield,  where  the  soil  is  warm  ; 
Cellini,  sure  cropper  ;  The  Queen,  a  handsome  new 
Apple;  New  Hawthornden  ;  Warner’s  King,  a  large 
heavy  Apple  ;  and  Wellington. 

For  Cordons  I  consider  the  following  a  good 
selection  ;  they  do  well  with  me  : — 

Dessert. — Red  Astrachan  ;  Kerry  Pippin,  a  useful 
early  Apple  ;  King  of  Pippins  ;  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  ; 
Lady  Sudeley,  new  and  excellent ;  Sturmer  Pippin. 

Cooking. — Stirling  Castle  ;  Warner's  King  ;  The 
Queen  ;  Cox’s  Pomona,  a  handsome  Apple  ;  Potts’ 
Seedling;  Wellington. 

As  Standards  I  find  the  undermentioned  do 
well : — 

For  Dessert. — Yellow  Ingestrie,  an  attractive  Apple  ; 
Worcester  Pearmain  ;  Fearn’s  Pippin,  a  good  Apple, 
but  the  trees  do  not  bear  quickly  ;  Duchess  of 
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Oldenburg  ;  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin ;  King  of  the 
Pippins. 

For  Cooking.— Keswick  Codlin  ;  Potts’  Seedling  ; 
Warner's  King;  Lord  Derby,  an  excellent  Apple; 
Ecklinville ;  Wellington,  and  Lane’s  Prince  Albert. 
Several  others  might  be  added,  but  I  have  found  the 
foregoing  thoroughly  reliable. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  have  a  trial  ground  in 
some  convenient  place.  A  large  selection  of  ap¬ 
proved  sorts  may  be  grown  there,  and  will  prove 
very  interesting  and  instructive.  Presuming  the  in¬ 
tending  planter  to  have  decided  on  the  number  of 
trees  of  each  form  he  wishes  to  plant,  his  best  plan 
will  be  to  pay  a  visit  to  some  well-known  reliable 
nurseryman  in  the  late  summer  months,  and  person¬ 
ally  select  his  trees,  taking  due  care  to  have  them 
marked  ready  for  delivery  when  the  lifting  season 
arrives.  This  plan  of  personally  selecting  the  trees 
I  regard  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  the  following 
reasons  : — You  have  the  choice  of  the  very  best 
trees  for  sale ;  by  selecting  them  early  you  practi¬ 
cally  insure  early  autumn  delivery  ;  and  further,  you 
have  a  good  opportunity  of  comparing  the  merits  of 
the  different  varieties,  and  forming  an  opinion  on  the 
ground  of  any  new  sorts  that  may  have  been  re¬ 
cently  introduced  to  commerce, 

Preparation  of  the  Ground,  Planting  and 

Pruning. 

In  my  opinion  the  most  useful  of  all  trees  for  the 
moderate-sized  garden  is  the  bush,  which  should, 
with  few  exceptions,  be  planted  on  the  broad-leaved 
Paradise.  They  may  be  conveniently  planted  by  the 
sides  of  walks  in  rows  about  6  ft.  apart,  and  the  same 
distance  from  the  path.  The  ground  should  be 
trenched  ioft.  or  12  ft.  from  the  walk,  and  18  in.  deep 
or  thereabouts,  according  to  its  nature,  and  drained 
if  necessary.  Holes  should  be  dug  at  the  required 
distance  from  each  other,  and  from  12  in.  to  18  in. 
deep,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  If  the 
soil  is  wet  they  may  be  somewhat  shallow,  and  if  dry 
they  may  be  somewhat  deeper,  but  in  no  case  must 
the  tree  be  planted  deeper  than  it  was  originally. 
The  holes  must  be  slightly  higher  in  the  centre  and 
well  covered  with  slates  or  brick  rubbish  to  prevent 
the  roots  going  downwards.  At  planting  time  a 
good  stake  should  be  in  readiness  to  drive  in  the 
centre  of  the  hole  to  secure  the  tree,  also  some  good 
turfy  loam,  to  induce  the  formation  of  fibrous  roots. 
The  roots  should  be  carefully  pruned  with  a  sharp 
knife,  making  the  cut  on  the  under  side  to  induce 
the  new  fibrous  roots  to  start  from  the  top  of  the 
old  root,  and  ultimately  become  what  are  termed 
surface  roots.  Without  these  surface  roots  it  will 
be  impossible  to  succeed,  as  they  are  the  first  to  take 
any  nourishment  that  may  be  administered  to  the 
tree,  also  the  warmth  in  the  summer. 

The  trees  should  in  most  cases  be  shortened  back 
to  a  wood  bud,  pointing  outwards,  before  the  end  of 
the  current  year  in  which  they  were  planted.  In  my 
opinion,  from  my  own  experience,  I  believe  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  canker  in  newly  planted  trees  is 
the  result  of  shortening  back  late  in  the  spring. 
Severe  and  untimely  pruning,  I  believe,  induces  can¬ 
ker  if  the  operation  is  performed  in  the  spring,  when 
the  buds  are  swelling  and  the  sap  is  at  work.  It 
must  either  overflow  by  the  wounded  surface  and 
cause  weakness,  or  it  must  stagnate,  and  when  it  does 
so,  being  partly  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  becomes 
vitiated  and  the  bark  cankers  and  shells  off,  leaving 
a  long  dead  stump,  which  requires  to  be  cut  off,  and 
even  then  the  wound. is  difficult  to  heal  over,  setting 
aside  the  loss  of  wood,  of  time,  and  perhaps  the  loss 
of  the  whole  tree. 

Espaliers. 

This  is  a  useful  and  economical  type  of  tree  for 
small  gardens.  They  may  be  conveniently  planted 
by  the  side  of  walks,  about  4  ft.  from  the  walk,  the 
ground  having  been  previously  trenched  as  for 
bushes,  a  post  placed  at  each  end  of  the  line  to  be 
planted,  and  others  at  intervals  of  about  18  ft.  along 
the  lines,  and  a  hole  as  described  for  bushes  dug 
midway  between  each  of  the  posts.  Strong  wires 
should  be  strained  along  the  posts  at  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  as  the  branches  are  apart  on  the  espalier  trees 
generally.  Do  not  shorten  these  horizontal  branches, 
but  tie  them  in  the  full  length  for  the  time 
being ;  they  will  help  to  keep  the  tree  in  action,  and 
may  be  shortened  if  necessary  when  the  tree  is  at 
rest 

Cordons 

Require  a  more  restricted  method.  A  trench  should 
be  dug  out  about  18  in.  deep,  and  3  ft.  wide,  stout 


posts  placed  along  the  line  as  for  espaliers,  about  6 
ft.  high ;  strain  the  wire  tightly  along  the  top,  an¬ 
other  about  half  way  down,  and  one  along  the  line 
of  the  posts  near  the  ground.  Tie  long  bamboos  to 
the  wires  at  an  angle  of  450  to  50°,  and  18  in.  apart. 
Plant  one  tree  to  each  bamboo,  and  secure  them  as 
the  work  proceeds.  These  bamboos  will  be  found  to 
protect  the  trees  from  the  wires,  and  will  be  found 
very  handy  for  securing  the  leaders  of  the  trees  to, 
more  especially  if  maidens  are  bought.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  the  leaders  of  the  trees  should  not  be 
stopped  if  they  can  be  induced  to  form  spurs  as  they 
proceed  in  growth. 

Standards. 

These  are  too  often  planted  in  a  careless  and  slovenly 
manner,  but  if  success  is  to  follow  the  efforts  of  the 
planter  the  work  must  be  well  and  carefully  done. 
The  ground  should  be  broken  up  to  a  depth  of  24  in., 
good  large  holes  dug  for  the  trees,  the  injured  roots 
carefully  pruned  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  the  whole  of 
them  carefully  distributed  in  the  hole,  a  stout  stake 
having  previously  been  placed  there  in  the  centre,  the 
tree  securely  tied  to  it  before  it  is  left,  not,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  left  undone  for  the  time  being,  and 
perhaps  never  done  at  all.  As  a  result  the  trees  bow 
to  the  ground  with  the  wet  and  wind,  and  then  our 
amateur  cultivators  wonder  why  their  trees  do  not 
bear  fruit.  The  trees  should  be  shortened  back  when 
perfectly  dormant,  but  do  not  defer  the  operation 
till  late  in  the  spring,  or  canker  will  assuredly  follow. 
No  time  should  be  lost  in  giving  all  the  newly 
planted  trees  a  good  mulching  of  decayed  manure  to 
prevent  undue  evaporation  and  protect  the  roots 
from  frost. 

m  +  m 

ORCHID  ROTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


A  Leek  Amateur's  Orchids. 

Seldom  does  it  fall  to  my  lot  to  meet  with  such 
enthusiasm  as  I  usually  find  amongst  the  Leek 
(Staffordshire)  Orchid  growers.  Their  minds  are 
continually  open  for  the  reception  of  anything  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  Orchid  lore  ;  in  short  they  are  inte¬ 
rested  in  every  collection  of  Orchids  and  in  every 
grower  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Foremost  amongst 
them  is  Mr.  Thomas  Hall,  whose  collection  has 
been  formed  during  the  past  eighteen  months.  He 
has  in  all  three  houses.  The  intermediate  house 
measures  22  ft.  by  12  ft.,  cool  house,  20  ft.  by  12  ft., 
and  the  show  or  flowering  house,  10  ft.  by  12  ft.  At 
the  time  of  my  visit  there  was  quite  a  formidable 
array  of  plants  in  bloom,  viz.,  several  Ca- 
lanthes  of  sorts,  including  C.  veratrifolia,  Laelia 
elegans,  L.  Dayana,  L.  anceps,  L.  anceps  alba,  L. 
albida,  L.  grandis,  Cattleya  Harrisonim,  C.  Bow- 
ringiana,  C.  Eldorado,  C.  Warocqueana,  Oncidium 
crispum,  O.  Forbesi,  O.  incurvum,  O.  tigrinum, 
Odontoglossum  grande,  O.  Alexandra,  O.  bictonense, 
O.  maculatum,  O.  cordatum,  O.  Cervantesi,  Vanda 
Amesiana,  V.  Kimballiana,  V.  suavis,  Epidendrum 
vitellinum  majus,  Coelogyne  barbata,  Cymbi- 
dium  Lowii,  etc.,  many  representatives  of  each,  all 
thoroughly  clean  and  well  grown.  Mr.  Hall  is 
proud  of  them  and  well  he  may  be.— J.  McNab. 

Odontoglossum  grande. 

A  well-flowered  plant  of  Odontoglossum  grande 
was  exhibited  the  other  week  by  Mr.  David  Lord, 
Stackstead,  and  created  no  small  surprise  among 
the  visitors  at  the  Bacup  and  District  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Show.  The  plant,  not  a  large  one,  bore  three 
spikes,  one  with  seven,  one  with  four,  and  one  with 
three  flowers.  Mr.  Lord  is  well-known  to  grow  this 
Odontoglossum  remarkably  well. 

Laelia  anceps. 

These  are  now  coming  on  rapidly,  L.  a.  Barkeri  is 
already  in  flower,  L.  a.  Hilli  has  nine  strong  spikes ; 
it  is  one  of  the  prettiest  yet  of  the  pale  section.  One 
of  the  white  forms,  too,  is  in  a  forward  state,  flower¬ 
ing  from  a  single  lead  for  the  third  season  in  succes¬ 
sion  where  larger  pieces  with  stronger  growths 
positively  refused  a  single  flower.  These  latter  were 
removed  early  in  the  season  to  a  place  by  themselves 
where  they  received  the  least  shade  during  very  hot 
sunshine  only ;  the  result  has  been  three  flower 
spikes — the  largest  plant  has  two  and  one  I  see  has 
four  flower-buds.  They  give  good  promise  of  proving 
true,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  watch  them  open, 
after  being  so  long  in  showing  us  what  they  are  like. 
— Jas.  Brown,  Arddarroch. 

Laelia  autumnalis  alba. 

The  white  form  of  L.  autumnalis  has  proved 
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rather  disappointing  here.  Last  season  its 
flower  was  poor,  wanting  in  both  size  and  substance, 
but  we  withheld  our  opinion,  thinking,  as  the  plant 
wasonlysemi-established.it  would  improve.  This 
year  strong  growths  came  away  and  finer  bulbs  were 
finished,  larger  even  than  the  native  ones  and  equally 
stout  flower  spikes  in  proportion.  But  the  flowers 
have  not  improved  proportionately  ;  they  are  as  poor 
as  ever.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  what  other  growers 
have  to  say  about  it.  To  my  mind  a  good  L.  albida 
is  the  better  of  the  two.  It  is  a  very  free  grower 
with  us,  better  even  than  the  type,  and  it  will  be  a 
pity  if  it  lags  behind  it  in  the  quality  of  its  flowers. — 
Jas.  Brown,  Arddaroch,  N.B. 

SEASONABLE  WORK  n  the  GARDEN. 

Ardisias. — There  are  now  several  species  of 
Ardisia  in  cultivation,  but  probably  none  of  them 
excel  A.  crenulata  in  general  usefulness.  The  plants 
now  in  fruit  should  be  looked  over  to  see  that  they 
are  not  infested  with  scale,  which  often  multiplies 
very  rapidly  upon  them,  greatly  disfiguring  them.  A. 
mamillata  is  an  attractive  and  distinct  looking  species 
for  the  stove,  but  is  more  difficult  to  keep  clean  than 
A.  crenulata  if  once  allowed  to  become  infested  with 
mealy  bug.  The  greenhouse  is  the  best  place  for  A. 
japonica  as  it  is  hardier  than  the  others,  and  keeps 
its  crimson  berries  till  well  into  the  spring.  In  order 
to  get  a  batch  of  young  plants  a  quantity  of  berries 
should  be  sown  now,  as  it  is  the  best  method  of 
raising  them. 

Gardenias.— To  get  an  early  batch  of  young 
plants  cuttings  should  be  taken  now  and  rooted  in 
strong  heat  ;  they  will  be  ready  to  start  away  into 
vigorous  growth  in  the  spring  when  potted  on.  Old 
plants  may  be  put  into  heat  as  required  to  furnish 
cut  blooms.  Those  having  the  most  prominent  and 
advanced  buds  should  be  taken  first. 

Flowers  for  Christmas— The  requirements 
about  the  25th  inst.  will  have  to  be  borne  in  mind 
and  provided  for.  A  batch  of  crowns  of  Lily  of  the 
Valley  should  be  put  into  heat  at  once  as  they  require 
longer  time  to  develop  at  this  season  than  later  in  the 
year.  Roman  Hyacinths  and  early-flowering  Tulips 
should  be  introduced  in  batches  as  they  show  signs 
of  having  developed  roots  and  commenced  to  push 
their  crowns.  Paper  White  Narcissus,  and  some  of 
the  earlier  of  the  large-flowering  Hyacinths  will 
prove  very  serviceable  at  that  time.  Bouvardias, 
Cyclamens,  Chinese  Primulas,  and  Tree  Carnations 
should  be  kept  in  a  temperature  of  50°,  with  a  rise 
by  day,,  and  they  will  furnish  a  lot  of  bloom  pro¬ 
vided  the  light  remains  moderately  good.  In  rural 
districts  removed  from  smoky  towns  there  is  as  a  rule 
little  difficulty  in  this  matter. 

Azaleas. — The  old  A.  indica  alba  and  the  variety 
Narcissiflora  require  no  forcing  to  bring  them  into 
bloom,  although  a  rise  of  temperature  would  cause 
them  to  come  on  more  quickly  if  so  required. 
Deutsche  Perle  also  shows  that  it  is  an  early  flower¬ 
ing  sort,  and  may  be  treated  much  in  the  same  way 
as  the  above.  If  other  kinds  are  wanted  those  with 
the  most  prominent  buds  should  be  selected  for 
placing  in  heat. 

Cinerarias. — Plants  still  in  cold  frames  or  pits 
cannot  be  left  much  longer  with  safety,  as  hard 
frosts  may  at  any  time  be  experienced,  and  ruin  the 
plants  in  a  single  night.  The  foliage  is  so  suscepti¬ 
ble  of  injury  from  frost  That  the  leaves  get  curled  up 
at  the  edges  and  do  not  recover  as  Chinese  Primulas 
do.  When  taking  them  into  a  warmer  place,  stand 
them  on  a  bench  covered  with  ashes  if  possible,  so 
that  the  foliage  may  benefit  by  the  moisture  arising 
therefrom. 

Early  Vinery. — Where  the  house  was  closed  for 
forcing  on  the  1st  November,  the  buds  will  now  be 
swelling,  and  the  temperature  at  night  should  there¬ 
fore  be  kept  up  to  550  with  a  rise  of  10"  by  day  ;  and 
as  the  buds  get  into  full  growth  the  night  tempera¬ 
ture  may  be  raised  to  603  except  on  cold,  windy  or 
frosty  nights.  Increase  the  temperature  early  in  the 
day  so  as  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  light,  and  ven¬ 
tilate  when  the  heat  rises  to  65®.  Syringe  the  rods 
several  times  during  the  early  part  of  the  day  until 
they  are  fairly  into  growth. 

Pruning  Hardy  Fruit  Trees.— Every  opportu¬ 
nity  should  now  be  embraced  to  forward  the  work 
of  pruning  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  while  the 
weather  is  open.  In  the  case  of  pyramidally  trained 
Pear  trees  and  also  those  on  walls  it  will  be  advan¬ 
tageous  to  thin  out  the  spurs  that  have  become 


crowded  on  old  trees,  otherwise  they  cannot  attain 
sufficient  vigour  to  bear  fruit.  Crowding  also  pre¬ 
vents  the  free  access  of  air  and  light  during  the 
summer  time,  both  to  foliage  and  fruit,  and  the  crop 
of  the  latter  especially  must  be  unsatisfactory  under 
these  conditions.  Plum  trees  on  walls  also  require  a 
thinning  out  of  the  old  spurs,  especially  those  that 
reach  away  some  distance  from  the  wall. 

Bedding  Plants. — Hitherto  we  have  had  no 
severe  weather,  so  that  the  temperature  of  the 
houses  in  which  the  bedding  plants  are  located  is 
easily  kept  up.  The  points  to  be  attended  to  are  pro¬ 
per  watering,  heating  and  ventilation.  While  as 
little  heat  as  possible  should  be  given  consistent 
with  the  health  of  the  plants,  it  will  be  as  well  to  re¬ 
member  that  late  struck  and  imperfectly  rooted 
subjects  should  be  placed  at  the  warmer  ends  of  the 
house. 

Protecting  Tender  Plants.—  A  covering  ofashes 
or  Cocoa-nut  fibre  placed  over  such  things  as  Lilium 
auratum,  L.  speciosum,  Cape  Bulbs,  and  other 
deciduous  subjects  will  do  much  towards  keeping 
them  dry,  and  from  the  effects  of  severe  frost  should 
it  occur.  Tender  Roses  should  have  a  mulching  of 
manure  over  the  roots  and  round  the  collar  of  the 
stem.  The  crowns  of  Gunnera  scabra  might  be 
covered  with  dry  fern  litter. 

Spring  Bedding.  —  Take  advantage  of  dry 
weather  for  filling  the  flower  beds  with  Narcissi, 
Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Crocuses ;  also  plants  of  Arabis, 
Wallflowers,  Polyanthus,  Daisies,  Myosotis,  Silene, 
and  similar  subjects  intended  for  making  a  display 
in  the  spring  months.  The  object  should  be  to  get 
it  done  when  the  soil  is  tolerably  dry  and  not  liable 
to  get  puddled  in  the  operation. 

Collecting  Leaves.— Now  that  the  bulk  of  trees 
are  quite  leafless,  the  operation  of  collecting  the 
leaves  should  be  gone  about  energetically  so  as  to 
get  the  place  into  a  tolerably  respectable  condition 
for  the  winter.  Lawns  in  the  more  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  house  should  be  swept  after  raking  in 
order  to  clear  them  of  pieces  of  wood,  fruits,  "and 
other  objects  which  the  wooden  rakes  failed  to  col¬ 
lect.  All  wood  and  stones  should  be  picked  out  as 
well  as  can  be  done  from  the  leaves  that  are  to  be 
used  for  fermenting  purposes. 

- «* - 

Questions  add  ansuieRS. 

Names  of  Plants.— Young  Grower:  1,  2  and  3, 
garden  varieties  of  Fuchsias,  which  we  cannot 
undertake  to  name  ;  4,  Chrysanthemum  Elaine 
(section  Japanese  reflexed)  ;  5,  A  Pompon  Chrysan¬ 
themum  we  do  not  recognise;  6,  Polygala  Dalmaisiana. 
Chrysanthemum  Elaine  is  a  useful  variety  for  grow¬ 
ing  as  trained  specimens,  or  in  the  bush  form  for 
cut  flowers.  The  Pompon  variety  is  a  good  dark 
one,  and  should  be  disbudded  if  you  want  large 
flowers.— Rose  :  1,  Marrubium  vulgare  ;  2,  Origanum 
vulgare  ;  3,  Thymus  Serpyllum  vulgaris,  but  often 
called  T.  Citriodorus ;  4,  Blechnum  occidental  ;  5, 
Nephrodium  Filix-mas,  usually  called  Lastrea  Fi'lix- 
mas ;  6,  Celsia  arcturus ;  7,  Pteris  cretica  albo- 
lineata  ;  8,  Pteris  tremula  ;  9,  Nephrodium  molle  ; 
10,  Bignonia  sp.  (please  send  when  in  flower);  11] 
Begonia  maculata  ;  12,  Selaginella  Martensii  var.— 
J.  K. :  1,  Miltonia  Clowesii;  2,  Phyllanthus 

speciosus. 

List  of  Twenty-four  Chrysanthemums  new 
and  old. — Louis  Morhardt :  The  undermentioned  are 
twenty-four  of  the  leading  Japanese  Chrysanthemums 
at  the  present  time,  that  is,  those  which  have  taken 
a  prominent  position  at  the  leading  shows  in  Britain, 
during  the  exhibition  season  which  is  now  mostly 
over.  We  do  not  give  them  exactly  in  their  order  of 
merit,  but  the  more  important  are  kept  to  the  front 
rank,  and  include  Viviand  Morel,  Etoile  de  Lyon, 
Stanstead  White,  Avalanche,  Lillian  E.  Bird,  W.  H.' 
Lincoln,  E.  Molyneux,  Sunflower,  Mons.  Bernard, 
Sarah  Owen,  Mrs.  F.  Jameson,  Madame  J.  Laing,’ 
Meg  Merrilies,  Ralph  Brocklebank,  Mrs.  C.  h! 
Wheeler,  Boule  d’Or,  Stanstead  Surprise,  Gloriosum, 
Florence  Percy,  Mrs.  F.  Thompson,  Mrs.  H.  Cannell, 
Loui?  Boehmer,  Mrs.  Irvine  Clarke,  Mademoiselle 
Lacroix. 

Herbaceous  Plants  for  July.—  J.  B. ;  The 
following  we  think  would  suit  your  heavy  soil  very 
well,  namely: — Helianthus  rigidus  aestivus  (better 
known  as  H.  japonicus),  Phloxes  hybrids  of  the  P. 
paniculata,  P.  acuminata,  and  P.  decussata  type, 
Aconitum  Napellus,  or  A.  N.  variegatum,  ^Enothera 
fruticosa,  Campanula  latifolia  macrantha,  C.  Van 
Houttei,.  C.  lactiflora  ccerulea,  Centaurea  montana, 
Delphinium  elatum,  garden  varieties,  Eryngium 
alpinum,  Galega  officinalis,  and  its  white  variety, 
Geranium  pratense,  G.  armenum,  Lupinus  poly- 
phyllus,  Irisgermanica,  and  its  varieties,  Polemonium 
Richardsoni,  Scabiosa  caucasica,  Statice  latifolia, 
and  Veronica  longifolia  subsessilis.  The  list  might 
be  greatly  augmented  by  introducing  dwarfer  plants, 
which  in  the  front  row  and  other  suitable  situations 
could  not  fail  to  be  appreciated.  A  useful  book  on 
herbaceous  plants  is  that  named  Hardy  Herbaceous 


and  Alpine  Plants,  by  Sutherland,  and  published  bv 
Blackwood  &  Sons,  London  and  Edinburgh.  A 
cheaper  work  is  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants,  by  William 
Robinson,  and  sold  at  The  Garden  office,  27  South¬ 
ampton  Street,  W.C.  ' 

Paulownia.—  W.  J. ;  Any  nurseryman  who  grows 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  should  be  able  to  supply 

TrI  y°ur  fellow  townsmen,  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams  &  Co.  3 


...  ,  —  t,  vvaison.  11 

the  soil  is  of  a  stiff,  retentive  nature,  and  the  subsoil 
clay,  we  should  allow  the  worms  to  perform  their 
natural  functions  as  drainers  until  early  in  March 
then  on  a  dry  day  run  a  light  roller  over  the  grass! 
to  pulverise  the  worm  casts,  and  then  lightly  sweep 
the  green  and  give  it  a  good  watering  with  lime 
water,  made  by  putting  12  lbs.  of  fresh  lime  into 
thirty  gallons  of  water,  stirring  it  well  up,  and  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  settle  down  clear  before  using  it  This  will 
bring  the  worms  to  the  surface  when  they  can  be 
swept  away.  A  subsequent  dressing  of  soot  and  lime, 
eight  bushels  of  the  former  to  six  bushels  of  the 
latter,  and  applied  at  that  rate  per  acre,  will  help  to 
settle  any  that  may  be  left  and  act  as  a  fertilizer  to 
the  grass  also. 


Vine  Border. — Constant  Reader:  You  cannot  do 
better  than  follow  the  advice  given  by  Mr.  Smythe 
m  our  number  for  November  21,  p.  180,  or  if  that  is 
not  convenient  give  the  Vines  a  dressing  of  Thom¬ 
son  s  Vine  Manure  as  soon  as  the  Grapes  are  thinned 
in  spring.  \  ines  want  something  more  than  mere  liquid 
manure.  W  e  should  prefer  a  light  dressing  of  leaves 
and  litter  to  putting  on  shutters.  In  an  ordinary 
season  the  shanking  will  probably  not  prevail  to 
any  serious  extent. 

Fruit  and  Plant  Houses.— Constant  Reader  : 
Except  for  very  early  forcing,  when  a  lean-to  house 
facing  south  is  perhaps  the  best  under  all  circum¬ 
stances,  a  span-roofed  house  running  north  and  south 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  for  the  growth  of  plants  and 
fruits  of  all  kinds. 


Salt  and  Soot. — Omega :  These  make  a  good 
manure  for  Grass  when  mixed  together  at  the  rate 
of  six  bushels  of  salt  to  eight  bushels  of  soot,  and 
this  quantity  should  be  applied  per  acre. 

Heating.  J.  B.  :  The  smell  you  complain  of  does 
not  arise  from  the  pipes  or  the  joints,  so  much  as 
from  the  overheating  of  the  pipes,  which  causes  the 
decomposition  of  particles  of  matter  floating  in  the 
air,  or  as  gardeners  say,  “  the  hot  pipe  burns  the 
air.  .  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  necessity  for 
heating  the  pipes  to  such  an  extent  in  your  case,  and 
if  you  use  the  damper  more,  you  will  both  avoid  the 
objectionable  smell,  and  save  your  fuel. 

Market  Bunches.—  J.  L. :  A  bunch  of  Parma 
Violets  measures  about  6J-in.  in  diameter,  and  one  of 
English  Violets  contains  about  three  dozen  blooms, 
Pyrethrums,  one  dozen,  Double  Primulas  about  six 
trusses,  Mignonette,  4-5  in.  in  diameter ;  Marguer¬ 
ites  one  dozen.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
anything  sold  in  bunches  in  Covent  Garden,  which 
vary  in  number  or  size  according  to  the  season,  and 
the  abundance  or  otherwise  of  any  particular  article. 

Gall  upon  Oak. — A .  IV, :  The  insect  which  you 
gave  us  is  Cynips  aptera,  sometimes  also  called 
Biorhiza  aptera.  It  is  one  of  the  Hymenoptera,  and 
is  remarkable  in  the  genus  and  group  to  which  it 
belongs  in  being  wingless  like  an  ant,  for  which  it 
has  often  been  mistaken.  It  usually  occurs  in  galls 
upon  the  roots  of  various  trees  such  as  the  Oak,  Elm, 
Beech,  Birch,  and  Horsechestnut,  and  sometimes 
though  perhaps  more  rarely,  upon  the  roots  of  the 
Deodar  (Cedrus  Deodara).  Galls  containing  the 
insect  are  also  occasionally  found  upon  the  roots 
of  those  trees  above  ground  ;  but  we  think  that  its 
occurrence  upon  the  stems  of  the  Oak  as  you  have 
found  it  is  unusual.  The  only  remedy  we  can  suggest 
is  to  remove  the  galls  as  early  in  the  autumn  as 
possible,  that  is,  as  soon  as  you  can  detect  them,  and 
burn  them  while  the  insect  is  still  in  them. 

Communications  Received. — W  T  — C  E  J _ 

C.  L.— F.  H.  P.— G.  W.—T.  S.—W.  J.  B.— C.— H. 
G. — D.  Bros. — Carnation — W.  C. — R.  J.  H. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

W.  E.  Boyce,  Archway  Road,  Highgate,  N. — 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Chrysanthemums. 

Frank  Cant,  Braiswick  Nursery,  Colchester. — 
Rose  Catalogue. 

Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  Linville,  North  Carolina, 
U.S..A. — Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Herbaceous  Plants,  of 
the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  the  Southern  States. 

James  Carter  &  Co.,  237-8,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 
— List  of  Novelties  for  1892. 

W.  Harris  Thompson,  Union  Bridge,  Pemberton, 
Lancashire. — Choice  New  and  Old  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. 


LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

November  30 th,  1891. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  3g, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E. C. ,  report  that  the  market 
for  Red  Clover  and  Alsike  is  steady.  Trefoil  is  enquired 
for  at  a  slight  advance.  Ryegrasses  advancing. 
White  Clover  is  dearer, 
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COVENT  CxARDEN  MARKET. 

December  2nd. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 
s.  d  s.  d. 


Apples...  per  J-sieve  i  o  50 
Canadian  and  Nova 
Scotian  Apples 

per  barrel  12  0  18  0 
Cobbs...  per  100  lbs.  30  0  33  0 

Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices, 


Grapes . per  lb. 

Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael's,  each  2  6 
Peaches  . perdoz.  0  0 


s.  d.  s.ii. 
06  26 


8  0 
0  0 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
ArtlchokesGlobedoz.  30  60 

Beans,  French,  perlb.  0  9 

Beet . per  dozen  20  30 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  16  26 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers, English, 

per  doz.  30  60 

Celery . per  bundle  2  6 

Cucumbers  . each  06  09 

Endive,  French,  doz.  26  30 
Herbs  . per  bunch  02  06 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  10 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  1  3 

Onions . per  bunch  0  4 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  1  6 
Smallsalading, punnet  0  4 
Seakale  ...per  basket  3  0 
Spinach,  per  strike  ...  1  6 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  0  9 

Turnips . per  bun.  0  6 


1  6 

2  0 
0  6 


3  6 


1  3 


PotatosV— Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  ioos.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 

Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Aralia  Sieboldi  ...doz.  6  o  12  o 
Bouvardias...per  doz.  8  o  12  0 
Chrysanthemums, doz  6  o  12  o 

_  large  . per  doz.12  o  24  o 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4  0  12  o 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  24  o  36  0 
Dracsenaviridis,doz.  9  o  18  0 
Epiphyllum  per  doz.  10  o 
Erica  Hymalis,  per 
Evergreens, invar. doz  6  o  24  o 
Ferns,  invar.,per  doz.  4  o  18  o 


d.  s.  d. 

Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60  0 
Heliotrope,  per  doz.  40  60 
Marguerites,  per  doz.  6  o  12  o 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  40  60 
Palms  in  variety, each  26210 


• — scarlet . per  doz.  4  o 

doz.  18  o 

Roman  Hyacinths,  per 

doz.  12  o 
Solanums...per  doz.  12  o 
Tulips . per  doz.  9  0 


6  0 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.  d. 

Acacia  or  Mimosa 

French  per  bunch  1316 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  40  60 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 

Carnations,  12  blooms  1  020 
Chrysanthemums, 

doz.  blooms  09  30 
Chrysanthemums, 

doz.  bunches  30  90 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  40  80 
Gardenia:  12  blooms  30  60 
Heliotropes, 12  sprays  03  06 

Hyacinths,  Roman, 

doz.  sprays  910 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  10  30 
Lilac,  French, 

per  bunch  6  6  70 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  60  80 
Liliumsvar.,  doz.  blms.  16  30 
MaidenhairFern,i2bs.4  090 


Marguerites,  12  bun.  2  o 
Mignonette...  12  bun.  1  6 
Narciss,  Paper  White 

doz.  sprays  1  0 
Narciss,  French, 

doz.  bunches  6  0 
Parme  Violets, 

French,  per  bun.  3  6 
Dark  „  „  „  20 

Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  0  6 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  4  0 

Primula,  double,  bun.  o  9 
Pyrethrum,  doz.  bchs.  2  o 
Roses,  yellow,  dozen  3  o 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  1  6 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  2  6 

—  Tea . per  dozen  1  0 

Stephanotis,  dz.  spys.  3  0 
Tuberoses,  per  doz.  06 
Violets,  English 

per  bunch  1  6 


s.  d. 
4  o 

3  0 

1  6 

8  0 

4  o 

2  6 
0  1 
6  o 

1  o 
4  o 
6  o 

2  0 

3  0 
3  0 
6  o 
0  g 

2  0 
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EVERYBODY 

Who  suffers  from  Bodily 
Aches  and  Pains,  such  as 
Rheumatism, Gout,  Lum¬ 
bago, Headache, Pie  urisy, 
Sciatica,  Sprains,  and 
Bruises, 

SHOULD  USE 

ST.  JACOBS  OIL 


1  34  ein.«a.  a;© 

PER  BOTTLE. 


STRONG  PLANTS,  GARRIAGE  PAID. 


CUTBUSH’ S  MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel  (is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package),  or  6 d.  per 
cake ;  free  by  Parcel  Post,  is. 

None  genuine  unless  in  sealed  pack¬ 
ages,  and  printed  cultural  directions 
enclosed  with  our  signatures  attached. 

New  publication,  “  Mushrooms,  and 
How  to  Grow  Them,”  by  Luke  Ellis, 
ishould  be  read  by  everyone  interested 
in  the  growth  of  Mushrooms.  Pi  ice  6 d.t 
free  by  post,  yd. 

WHK.  CUTBUSH  Sc  SON, 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants. 

HIGHGATE  NURSERIES,  N.;  &  BARNET,  HERTS 

THE  MARVELLOUS  "VICTORIA”  CRGANETTE. 

A  ©VERY  SPECIAL  OFFER 

To  you  from  the  largest  Organette  Works  in  the  World. 

A  £2  0RGA1IEIH  FOR  OEY  '£1. 


Size,  14}  in. 

long,  12  wide. 


>6}  high, 
weighs 
6lbs. 


Money  returned 
and  carriage  paid 


to  anyono 
dissatisfied. 


TYe  are  the  Sole  Makers  for  this  V/cnderful  and  First-class 
Organette.  It  is  a  Reed  Instrument-  and  is  constructed  on 
the  same  principles  as  an  Organ  with  Le  ,ows  and  full-sized  reeds. 
Hhe  music  consists  of  good,  strong,  perforated  Sheets,  which  are 
put  into  the  Organette,  furnishing  cither  Finished  Solo  Per¬ 
formance- a  Rich  Accompaniment  to  the  Voice,  or  Valuable 
Orchestral  Effects.  They  are  marvels  of  Musical  Invention,  and 
combine  in  themselves  all  the  principles  upon  which  Automatic 
Organs,  Organettes,  &c.,  ore  now  being  made,  requiring  no  skill 
in  the  performer.  Any  child  old  enough  to  use  its  hands  intellL 
gently  can  play,  and  the  Range  of  Music  is  Absolutely  un. 
limited.  We  wish  to  introduce  one  of  these  Organelles  into  every 
Town  and  Village  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  order  to  do  sc 
quickly,  have  decided  to  sell  a  Limited  Number  to  the  readers 
of  this  paper  at  only  £1  each,  but  your  order  must  he  received 
before  date  given  in  the  coupon  below. 

We  only  make  this  unprecedented  offer  to  introduce  this  First- 
Class  Organette  throughout  the  Kingdom,  well  knowing 
after  one  is  received  in  a  neighbourhood,  we  are  sure  to  sell  a 
great  number  at  our  Regular  Price. 

We  are  the  Sole  Makers  of  the  Victoria  Organette.  and  you 
must  order  direct  from  us.  Remem Cer,  the  Victoria  Organ- 
ettes  are  large  and  Powerful  Instruments,  'built  in  the  most 
durable  style  (in  our  owu  works,  by  .English  workmen),  highly 
polished,  and  decorated  in  gold,  the  reeds  being  so  powerful  that 
they  produce  sufficient  volume  of  Music  for  the  Chapel,  Parlour, 
Lodge,  Ball-room,  or  Picnic  party.  There  is  nothing  about  them 
to  get  out  of  order  ;  in  fact,  they  produce  a  richer  and  sweeter 
Bound  after  having  been  used  a  few  years.  For  Home  Enter¬ 
tainments  they  are  Unsurpassed. 

The  illustration  will  give  you  but  a  faint  idea  of  Size  flnd 
Finish  Of  this  beautiful  Instrument.  We  will  return  the 
money,  and  pay  carriage,  to  anyone  who  is  not  perfectly 
satisfied  after  receiving  it.  It  sings  its  own  Praises.  With 
each  Organette  we  send  a  selection  of  Music  Free»  and  pack  all 
in  a  strong  box.  Send  money  by  P.O..  P.O.O..  Registered  Letter, 
Or  Cheque,  payable  to  J.  DRAPER,  Blackburn. 

Thousands  of  Testimonials  Received. 

For  2s.  extra  we  will  send  it,  C  arriage  Paid,  to  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


COUPON  1,116, 


Hr 

k 

I  « 


REGULAR  PRICE,  £2 
REDUCED  PRICE.  £1 

GOOD  UNTIL  EC.  25,  1891 


Any  reader  of  tl 
Paper  who  forward 
this  Coupon  before 
the  date  named  can 
receive  ONE  Organ¬ 
ette  at  reduced 
price  of  £1 


Extent  of  Glass  Structures ,  54,000  Superficial  Feet. 
Extent  of  Nurseries,  57  Acres. 


Siiined^JNtPAPEJt^ 

N.B.  Above  time  extended  to  foreign  customers.  Address : 

J.  DRAPER,  organette  works,  BLACKBURN. 

•  Largest  Organette  Works  in  the  World. 
ftPAA  OUAIIEItSf^E  We  will  give  £500Eo  anyone  who 
dbO'U'U  UO^LLEf1l2EBcan  prove  that  we  ever  solicited  a 
testimonial,  or  that  any  in  our  catalogues  are  not  genuine 
During  October,  November,  and  December,  1890,  we  received 
rtver  Five  Hundred  Testimonials.  Surely  this  speaks  for  itself- 


SITUATIONS. 

To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  requiring  Land, 
Agents,  Stewards,  Bailiffs,  or  Gardeners. 

T  AMES  CARTER  &  Co.  have  at  all  times 

vj  upon  their  Register  reliable  and  competent  MEN,  several 
of  whom  are  personally  well  known  to  Messrs.  Carter.  En¬ 
quiries  should  be  made  to  237  and  238,  HighHolborn,  W.C. 


18  Greenhouse  Ferns,  assorted  and  named  .  2  6 

r2  Greenhouse  Ferns,  6  var.,  including  Maiden-hair  r  9 

r2  Maiden-hair  Ferns,  12  var.,  most  lovely  kinds  ...  5  0 

6  Maiden-hair  Ferns,  4  distinct  var.,  named  ...  ...  2  0 

3  Adiantum  Farleyense,  most  handsome  Maiden-hair  2  6 

too  Assorted  Maiden-hair  Ferns,  my  selection,  well 

assorted .  10  0 

50  Ditto .  5  9 

3  Greenhouse  Asparagus  plants,  strong,  well  rooted  1  9 

6  Aralia  Sieboldi,  handsome  foliage  plant,  strong  ...  2  6 

6  Palms,  3  var.,  healthy  plants  (12  for  4s.)  ..  ...  2  6 

3  Palms,  from  4-in.  pots,  4  to  5  leaves,  Latania  bor- 

bonica,  &c.  .  ...  —  ...  2  6 

3  Gardenias,  healthy  plants,  well  rooted,  from  pots  2  0 

6  Gardenias,  larger,  well  rooted,  from  4-in.  pots  ...  46 

3  Lygodium  scandens,  the  pretty  climbing  Fern  ...  19' 

6  Greenhouse  Selaginellas  or  Mosses,  including  golden  1  6 

3  Hydrangea  Dr.  Hogg,  best  var.  (12  for  4s.  6rf.)  ...  1  6 

2  Assorted  Ferns  for  cool  greenhouse  without  heat ...  2  6 

6  Clematis  montana  and  2  C.  Flammula,  ij  to  3  ft. ...  2  0 

6  Climbing  Roses,  own  roots,  6  var.,  1}  to  3  ft.  ...  2  3 

6  China  or  Monthly  Roses,  own  roots,  6  var .  2  3 

t3  Large-flowering  Clematis,  purple.  See.  named  ...  2  6 

12  Tea  Roses  on  own  roots,  best  kinds,  named  ...  5  0 

6  Mrs.  Sinkins,  new  white  Pink  (12  for  is.  10 d.)  ...  1  4 

12  Small-leaved  Ivies,  pretty  for  rockeries  or  walls  ...  r  3 

6  Variegated  Gold  and  Silver  Ivies  (12  for  4s.)  ...  23 

6  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  small-leaved,  self-clinging  ...  2  0 

r2  Irish  Ivies,  strong  plants,  2  to  3  ft.  high  .  r  9 

12  Pansies  and  Violas,  best  named  kinds  .  2  3 

12  Alpine  Auriculas,  lovely  strain  (25  for  2s.  6 d.)  ...  r  6 

6  Named  perennial  Phlox,  6  var .  1  6 

4  Honeysuckles,  evergreen,  Dutch,  Sec.,  named  ...  1  6 

6  Perennial  Michaelmas  Daisies,  white,  very  large...  2  o 

12  Assorted  plants,  suitable  for  rockeries  .  1  6 

100  Assorted  hardy  herbaceous  and  perennial  plants ...  5  0 

r2  Iceland  Poppies,  pretty  perennials  .  20 

3  Dracaena  indivisa,  about  1  ft.  high  .  20 

6  Heliotropes,  best  kinds,  well  rooted .  20 

6  Large  choice  Greenhouse  Ferns,  A.  Farleyense, 

tenerum,  concinnum,  latum,  &c.,  r  ft.  high  ...  3  0 

12  Chrysanthemums,  best  named  var.  (25  for  3s.  6d.)  2  o 

6  Ficus  repens,  strong,  well-rooted  plants  ...  ...  1  6 

6  Perennial  Pyrethrums  (r2  for  3s.)  1  9 

6  Heliotropes,  6  distinct  named .  23 

3  Double  Tropasolums,  Hermine  Grasshofl .  1  9 

6  Nicotiana  affinis  (sweet  scented  Tobacco-plant)  ...  2  o 

6  Fuchsias,  6  var.,  named .  16 

6  Delphiniums,  mixed  colours,  light  and  dark  ...  1  9 

6  Pinks,  alba  fimbriata  or  Anne  Boleyn  (pink)  ...  r  6 

6  Saxifrages,  3  distinct  kinds  .  1  9 

4  Marguerites,  white  and  yellow,  named  .  1  9 

6  Tuberous  Begonias,  excellent  strain .  2  9 

6  Tree  or  winter-flowering  Carnations .  3  o 

6  Perennial  mauve  Michaelmas  Daisy .  2  0 

6  Sedums,  in  6  var.,  named  .  2  0 

6  Saxifrages,  in  6  var.,  named  .  2  o 

6  Coleus,  6  distinct  and  best  named  kinds  .  r  6 

6  Ivy  Geraniums,  best  named  vars .  2  o 

6  Lavender  or  Southernwood,  strong  plants .  16 

6  Begonia  Rex,  handsomely  marked  leaves .  2  0 

6  Christmas  Roses .  2  0 

12  Perennial  white  Candytuft  .  2  o 

12  Seedling  Carnations,  from  double  flowers .  2  3 

3  Passion-flowers,  3  vars.,  named  ...  .  1  6 

6  Lobelia  cardinalis,  intense  red  flowers,  perennial  2  0 

3  Ampelopsis  variegata (variegated  Virginian  Creeper)  t  6 

3  Scarlet  Salvias,  very  free  flowering .  r  3 

1  Tacsonia,  r  Hoya,  1  Solanum  jasininoides .  20 

12  Perennial  Gaillardias,  assorted  colours  .  2  o 

3  Sensitive-plants,  from  single  pots  .  1  6 

6  Primula  obconica,  always  in  flower,  strong .  2  o 

6  Rudbeckia  Newmanii,  bright  yellow,  perennial  ...  1  9 

6  Spiraea,  good  clumps  ...  . .  2  3 

6  Cyclamen  persicum,  good  strain  . .-.  1  9 

12  Hollyhocks,  mixed,  lrorn  double  flowers  .  2  6 

12  Hollyhocks,  double,  white  or  yellow .  3  0 

40  Wallflowers,  blood-red,  purple,  yellow,  Sec.  ...  2  o 

12  Double  German  Wallflowers,  good  strain  ...  ...  I  6 

6  Perennial  Oriental  crimson  Poppies .  r  9 

3  Pampas  clumps,  from  pots  .  19 

100  Strawberry-plants,  4  vars.,  best  named  .  3  o 

6  Carnations,  Bride,  Jupiter,  Purity,  Clove,  See.  ...  3  0 

6  Arum  Lilies .  1  9 

20  Foxgloves,  white  and  spotted .  1  6 

20  Antirrhinums,  splendid  strain  ...  16 

3  Erica  Cavendishii,  strong,  well-rooted  .  2  6 

3  Erica  hyemalis,  strong,  well-rooted .  2  o 

3  Deutzias,  3  Solanums  .  .  ...  20 

6  Flowering  shrubs,  Ribes,  Deutzia,  &c.,  Lilac, 

Weigelia,  Mock  Orange  .  2  9 

12  Sweetbriars,  strong  plants  .  2  3 

12  Lilyof  Valley  Beilin  flowering  crowns  (25  for2s.6d.)  1  6 

A  lovely  wreath  or  cross  of  natural  flowers,  ys.  6 d.,  10 s.  6 d., 

or  15s. 

Less  quantities  at  same  rate  if  order  exceeds  2 s.  6 d.  in  value. 
Any  us.  worth  may  be  selected  from  this  advt.  for  10s. ;  any 
23s.  worth  for  20s.  All  plants  in  this  advt.  are  carriage  paid. 
Catalogue  gratis.  See  also  advts.  on  front  page. 

P.O.  Orders  and  P.  Notes  payable  at  Clevedon. 

H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  and  Clapton 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

A  CER  NEGUNDO  VARIEGATA,  the 

lovely  variegated  Maple,  for  outdoor  or  pot  culture, 
strong  plants.  i§  to  2  ft.,  is.  3 d.  each,  6  for  6s.,  10s.  doz.,  carriage 
paid.  —  H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  and  Clapton  Nurseries 
Clevedon. 

CHOICE  CUT  FLOWERS  andMaiden- 

hair  Ferns,  Chrysanthemums,  Roses,  Narcissus,  Hya¬ 
cinths,  Tuberoses,  Scc.f2s.6d.,  3s.  6rf.,  and  5s.  per  box,  liberal 
value,  post  free. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  Cleve¬ 
don. 

CHEAP  BULBS,  CARRIAGE  PAID. 

— 12  White  Gladioli,  The  Bride,  is.  6 d. ;  25  Pheasant- 
eye  Narcissus,  is.  3 d. ;  50,  2s.;  12  Narcissus,  double  white, 
IS.  3d. ;  25,  is.  9d. ;  12  Daffodils,  is.  3d.;  25  Tulips,  is.  6 d. ;  100 
assorted  Crocus,  2s. ;  12  Roman  Hyacinths,  white,  as. ;  12  Paper- 
white  Narcissus,  is.  9 d. ;  6  Lilium  Harrisi,  fine  bulbs,  4s.  6 J. ; 
12,8s.;  carriage  paid. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  and  Clapton 
Nurseries,  Clevedon.  _  • 

Dwarf  or  bush  roses,  h  to  2$  ft. 

high,  200  varieties— Abel  Carriere,  Duke  of  Connaught, 
La  France,  Crimson  Bedder,  Prince  C.  de  Rohan,  Anna 
Diebach,  Marie  Beaumann,  Boule  de  Neige,  Malmaison,  &c., 
See.  6  for  3s.;  12  for  5s.  6d.,  my  selection.  Tea  and  Noisette 
Roses,  Marechal  Niel,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Mad.  Berard,  White 
Gloire,  Isabella  Sprunt,  Sec.,  See.,  6  for  4s. ;  7s.  per  n»y 

selection,  carriage  paid.  Catalogue  gratis— H.  ENGLISH, 
Clevedon  and  Clapton  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 
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For  PLEASURE  and  PROFIT . 


FRUIT 


Nothing  so  Profitable  and 
Easy  to  Grow. 

74  ACRES  IN  STOCK. 

See  CATALOGUE  for  Simple  Instructions,  and  kinds  of  Tree 
to  suit  all  Soils. 


ROSES. 

BUSHES. 

8s.  per  dozen,  60s.  per  100. 


Hundreds  of 

Thousands. 


Packing  and  Carriage  Free  for 
Cash  with  Order. 


ROSES  in  Pots,  from  15s.  per  dozen. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  91  ACRES. 
4  ACRES  of  GLASS. 
CLEMATIS  (80,000),  from  15s.  per  dozen. 
N.B. — Single  Plants  are  sold  at  slightly  increased  prices. 

SEEDS  &  BULBS  ;VECET1snBAE»EFHI:0WER- 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST,  FREE. 

RICHARD  SMITH &C0„  WORCESTER. 
TRADE  OFFER  OF  PALMS,  ETC. 


Kentia  Fost  and  Bal  in  Thumbs 
,,  ,,  60  s 

.7  7,  48)s 

Cocus  Wed.  ...  in  Thumbs 
„  ...  6o’s 

Seaforthia  E.  ...  6o’s 

48’ s 


at  20 s.  per  100. 
60s.  „ 

24s.  per  doz. 
48s. 

20s.  per  100. 
555.  „ 

3  2s.  „ 

IOOS. 


W  ICETON  has  a  fine  Stock  of  Aspa- 

•  ragus,  P.  nanus,  in  48's  and  6o’s,  Pandanus  Veitchi, 
Dracaena,  Lindenii,  Ficus  elastica. 

W.  ICETON,  PUTNEY,  S.W. 

To  those  about  to  Plant. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue 

of  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES,  CONIFERS,  EVERGREEN 
and  FLOWERING  SHRUBS.  RHODODENDRONS, 
ORNAMENTAL  and  FOREST  TREES,  CLEMATIS  and 
other  CLIMBING  PLANTS,  in  large  variety,  sent  free  on 
application  to 

GEO.  JACKMAN  &  SON,  Ming  Nursery, 

WOKING. 


ESTABLISHED  1810. 


AREA  150  ACRES. 


TRADE  OFFER  OF  LARGE  PALMS. 

W  ICETON  has  a  large  Stock  of  the 

•  leading  kinds  of  Decorative  PALMS,  from  6ft.  to 
25ft.  high,  fit  for  Conservatory  and  house  decorations 
Dracxnas,  Bamboos,  and  other  foliage  plants. 

Lowest  Prices  quoted  on  application. 

W.  ICETON,  Putney. 

GARDEN. 

BULBS,  ROSES,  &c. 

FOR  whatever  is  wanted,  mentioned  or 

not  in  these  columns,  please  to  write  immediately  to 
H.  CANNELL  &  SONS,  whose  Seed  and  Nursery  Stock 
is  very  complete  and  extensive,  and  where  nearly  everything 
for  the  garden  is  grown  and  supplied  in  large  quantities  in  the 
finest  possible  condition,  at  the  lowest  prices,  consistent  with 
correctness  and  superior  character.  Never  has  there  been  such 
a  complete  Autumn  Catalogue  issued  of  everything  required  for 
the  garden  as  the  one  we  are  now  sending  post  free.  Neither 
has  there  ever  been  such  a  splendid  stock  of  best  varieties  of 
the  many  families  of  plants  necessary  to  keep  the  garden  in 
the  highest  state  of  perfection  as  we  are  now  soliciting  orders 
for.  Our  climate,  soil,  and  facilities  give  us  and  purchasers 
many  advantages,  and  we  ask  all  to  send  for  a  Catalogue. 

H.  CANNELL  &  SONS, 

_ SWANLEY,  KENT. 

JARMAN’S 

^  Fop 

PULPS, 

SPPDS, 

ROSPS, 

FRUIT  TRFFS,  &c.f 
SHRUPS, 

CLIMPING  PLANTS,  &c. 

Everything  of  FIRST  QUALITY,  GENUINE, 
and  RELIABLE, 

Our  Autumn  Catalogue  has  been  posted  to  our  Customers — 
and  a  copy  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 


JARMAN  &  OO., 

Seedsmen  &  Nurserymen, 

CHARD,  SOMERSETSHIRE. 


Suitable  for  a  New  Year’s  Gift. 

THE 

Orchid  Growers'  Manual. 

Sixth  Edition,  Enlarged  and  Revised. 

By  BENJAMIN  SAMUEL  WILLIAMS,  F.L.S.,  F.R.H.S. 

Post  8vo.,  cloth,  15s.;  free  by  parcels  post,  15s.  6 d. 

Profusely  illustrated  with  a  large  number  of  page  and 
double-page  Engravings  on  wood,  together  with  blocks 
illustrative  of  types  of  the  various  genera.  This  popular 
work  contains  descriptions  of  upwards  of  1,470  Species  and 
Varieties  of  Orchidaceous  Plants,  together  with  478 
Synonyms;  also  authorities  for  the  names  and  families  to 
which  the  various  genera  belong,  the  flowering  period, 
native  country,  and  references  to  figures. 


PUBLISHED  BY 


B.  S.  WILLIAMS  AND  SON, 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM.  By  C.  E.  SHEA,  e’q. 

A  Practical  and  Scientific  Treatise,  that  will  be  of 
great  service  to  the  oldest  and  most  successful  exhibitor  as 
well  as  to  the  youngest  grower  of  the  Autumn  Queen.  Mr. 
Shea  has  by  the  treatment  explained  in  this  treatise  had  a  long 
series  of  triumphs,  to  which  this  season  he  has  added  in  keen 
competition  with  our  most  noted  growers  at  the  Kent  County, 
Watford,  and  Crystal  Palace,  finishing  with  the  difficult  feat  of 
gaining  first  honours  with  forty-eight  Japs,  at  the  Royal  Aqua¬ 
rium  Show  on  November  ioth. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  Paper  by  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith  is  also 
included  in  my  new  Chrysanthemum  Catalogue,  which  also 
contains  the  most  complete  list  of  new  varieties  ever  brought 
together,  and  embraces  selections  from  all  the  known  Chrysan¬ 
themum  world. 

This  valuable  work  is  now  ready,  post  free,  seven  stamps. 

H  .  J.  JONES, 

RYECROFT  NURSERY,  Hither  Green  Lane,  LEWISHAM. 


150,000. 

SPECIAL  OFFEFTqF  KENTIAS. 

W.  ICETON,  Putney, 

Has  a  large  quantity  of  the  above  to  offer  very  reasonable  at 

from .  £7  10s.  per  1000. 

Thumbs,  well-established...  £10  ,, 

In  6o’s,  fine  stuff  .  £30  „ 

FRUIT  TREES  A  SPECIALITY. 

APPLES,  PEARS,  PLUMS,  STRAWBERRIES 

And  all  sorts  of  small  and  hardy  fruits  grown  in  immense  quanti¬ 
ties.  All  the  best  of  the  old  and  new  varieties  either  to  grow  for 
market  or  private  consumption.  Specialquotations  for  quantities 

Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Guide,  the  most  complete 
issued,  6d.  Ordinary  list  free. 

JOHN  WATKINS, 

IPomona  Farm  Nurseries, 
W1THINGT0N,  HEREFORD. 

MR.  DODWELL’S  GRAND  CARNATIONS. 

The  Finest  Grown. 


Mr.  Dodwell's  Specialities. 

Bizarres,  Flakes,  Picotees,  Selfs,  Fancies,  &  Yellow 
Grounds,  10/6  per  doz. 

THE  COTTAGE, 

STANLEY  1EITD.,  OZXIFOIRJD. 

12  Hepaticas,  sin.  blue,  dble.  red  2  0 

1 2  Algerian  Ivy,  peculiar  oval  leaves  .  1  6 

6  red  or  yellow  Primroses,  double  as  Roses .  2  0 

12  dble.  white  ditto,  lovely  for  pots  .  18 

20  Periwinkle,  blue,  white,  forms  dense  carpet  under 

trees .  16 

12  Auricula,  edged,  plainl  all  superb  colours  .  2  6 

20  Choice  Polyanths,  gold-laced,  hose-in-hose,  &c.  ...  1  6 

3  Solomon’s  Seal,  exquisite  for  forcing  purposes  ...  1  4 

20  Primroses,  white,  crimson  lilac .  1  6 

12  Everlastng  Pea,  all  free .  16 

Mr.  LANE,  Sydenham,  Belfast. 


T 


TO  ANTHRACITE  CONSUMERS. 

HERE  appears  no  probability  of  further 

reduction  in  price  of  really  Best  Anthracite,  but  the 
reverse— Lower  quotations  mean  inferior  quality  of 
“Best.”  This  is  self-evident,  because  it  will  not  realise  the 
price  of  that  known  in  the  Market  as  “  Best.”  The 
Anthracite  I  supply  can  be  guaranteed  to  do  20  per  cent, 
(about  4/-  per  ton)  more  work  than  cheaper  kinds,  and  to  be 
three  times  superior  to  Gas  Coke.  It  is  also  weighed  by  Rail¬ 
way  Company.  Bona-fide  references  and  testimonials. — 
WILLIAM  H.  ESSERY,  Anthracite  Colleries  Office, 
Swansea. 

CUTBUSH’S  MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel  (is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package),  or  6 d.  per 
cake ;  free  by  Parcel  Post,  is. 

None  genuine  unless  in  sealed  pack¬ 
ages,  and  printed  cultural  directions 
enclosed  with  our  signatures  attached. 

New  publication,  “  Mushrooms,  and 
How  to  Grow  Them,”  by  Luke  Ellis, 
should  be  read  by  everyone  interested 
in  the  growth  of  Mushrooms.  Price  6 d., 
free  by  post,  7 d. 

WM.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants. 

HIGHGATE  NURSERIES,  N.;  &  BARNET,  HERTS 


pARTER’S  LIST  OF  THE  BEST 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  for  1892  Now  Ready,  gratis 
and  post  free  "on  application  to  the  QUEEN'S  SEEDSMEN’ 
237  &  238,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 


ARTERS’ 

Special  Cash  Clearance  Sale  of 

GHEAP  HARDY  BULBS 

For  massing  in  large  quantities  in  Parks,  Promenades, 
Pleasure  Grounds,  Carriage  Drives,  Plantations,  &c. 

AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

Carriage  and  Packing  Free  jor  Cash  with  Order. 

d. 


DOUBLE  DAFFODILS  ... 

SINGLE  DAFFODILS  . 

DOUBLE  WHITE  NARCISS . 

(Gardenia-like — very  sweet  scented.) 

PHEASANT’S  EYE  NARCISS 

MIXED  DAFFODILS  . 

(A  Grand  Mixture.) 

BLUEBELLS  . 

WINTER  ACONITES  . 

SNOWDROPS  . 

Buyers  from  this  List  must  please  give  the  price 
with  their  order. 

All  are  offered  so  long  as  unsold,  and  for  quantities  of  not 
less  than  500  bulbs. 

Suppliers  of  Bulbs  to  the  Royal  London  Parks, 

237  &  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


price  50 

„  12 
35 

13 
15 

12 
10 
21 


0  per  1000 
6 
0 

6 
0 

6 
6 
0 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  234. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man,” — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  Dec.  14. — Bulb  Sales  at  Protheroe  &  Morris' 
Rooms. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  15. — First  Annual  Dinner  of  the  National 
Amateur  Garoeners’  Association,  at  the  Guildhall  Tavern, 
Gresham  Street,  at  7.30— Bulb  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’ 
Rooms. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  16.— Sale  of  Orchids  at  Seeger  &  Tropp’s 
Nursery,  East  Dulwich,  S.E. 

Thursday,  Dec,  17,— Sale  oi  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’ 
Rooms. 

Friday,  Dec.  i8.-=-Saie  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’ 
Rooms. 

Saturday,  Dec.  ig. — Sale  ot  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris' 
Rooms. 


Cfo  Bo  fill, 

Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY ,  DECEMBER  12th,  1891. 


Khe  Chrysanthemum  Shows. — With  that 
held  this  week  at  the  Royal  Aquarium, 
Westminster,  comes  to  an  end  the  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Shows  for  the  present  year. 
They  have  been  many  and  good,  and 
should  have  amply  satisfied  the  desires  of 
all  who  either  love  Chrysanthemums  or 
trade  in  them.  Already  our  readers  will 
have  noticed  that  committees  of  some  of 
the  larger  societies  have  already  fixed  the 
dates  for  their  exhibitions  of  next  winter. 
That  seems  to  be  looking  a  long  way 
ahead,  and  may  also  be  thought  by  some 
to  be  rather  sharp  practice.  In  reality  it 
is  important  to  every  show  of  any  con¬ 
siderable  pretensions  that  they  should  have 
long  antedated  fixtures  because  many 
other  shows  of  less  importance  have  to  be 
fixed  so  that  they  shall  not  conflict  with  ' 
the  larger  ones,  and  thus  enable  committees 
to  arrange  their  dates  accordingly. 

We  shall  expect  to  find  next  November 
that  more  than  ever  of  the  prominent 
shows  are  fixed  for  the  last  two  days  of 
the  second  week  of  that  month,  and  thus  if 
small  ones  will  not  appreciably  compete 
with  large  ones  the  greater  ones  will  do  so 
with  each  other.  That  is,  however,  their 
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look-out.  It  is  very  likely  that  the 
chief  grumbling  will  be  found  on  the  part 
of  those  who,  in  the  short  Chrysanthemum 
show  season,  desire  in  some  capacity  or 
another  to  fill  three  or  four  engagements 
in  one  week.  However,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  the  fact  remains  that  the  show  season 
of  the  Chrysanthemum  is  a  very  short  one, 
and  we  hail  with  satisfaction  the  pro¬ 
posal  on  the  part  of  the  National  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Society  to  take  the  lead  in 
promoting  October  exhibitions  by  holding 
one  next  year. 

Without  doubt,  if  some  effort  be  made, 
many  varieties  which  now  so  generally 
bloom  in  the  latter  month  might  be  in¬ 
duced  to  bloom  earlier  if  needed.  But 
there  is  ample  reason  to  believe  that  we 
have  grown  up  a  section  of  October  bloom¬ 
ers,  and  these  need  that  encouragement 
which  earlier  shows  would  afford.  There 
seems  to  be  good  reason  to  believe  that 
shortly  very  fine  exhibitions  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums  may  be  held  in  October. 

utdoor  Peach  Culture.  —  We  have 
not  anywhere  seen  growing,  as  ordinary 
standard  trees,  various  varieties  of  Peaches 
so  abundantly  as  Mr.  R.  D.  Blackmorehas 
in  his  garden  at  Teddington.  It  must  not 
any  the  more  be  assumed  that  trees  of  this 
description  are  generally  fruitful.  When 
it  is  so  difficult  under  ordinary  culture  to 
obtain  a  crop  of  fruit  on  walls,  naturally 
we  should  be  surprised  to  find  trees  grow¬ 
ing  as  standards  in  the  open  quarters  to 
be  productive.  Mr.  Blackmore  has  told 
us  that  these  trees  just  fruit  occasionally, 
and  that  is  all,  and  if  he  does  not  destroy 
them  it  is  because  having  them  he  is  loth 
to  part  with  them  now. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
art  of  Peach  culture  as  applied  to  trees  on 
open wallsisless well understoodthan  it  was 
a  generation  ago  and  earlier.  The  free 
use  of  glass  houses  has  materially  discoun¬ 
ted  Peach  culture  outdoors,  and  ive  have 
not  followed  the  old  practices  in  the  same 
way  that  our  fathersdid.  Those  of  us  who 
are  old  enough  to  rerfiember  them  and 
their  gardens  know  full  well  that  there 
was  then  no  feature  in  those  gardens 
which  they  more  ardently  worshipped  or 
were  prouder  of  than  their  Peach  walls. 
Now  that  our  Peach  walls  are  too  seldom 
very  attractive  we  put  all  the  blame  on  the 
seasons  and  make  the  weather  the  scape¬ 
goat.  Forty  or  fifty  years  ago  we  had  bad 
or  cold  seasons  as  we  have  now,  and  our 
fathers  in  their  gardening  had  to  contend 
against  them,  without  having  any  glass 
houses  to  fall  back  upon.  Perhaps  the 
weather  really  is  at  fault,  perhaps  our 
defective  practice,  perhaps  both. 

The  old  gardeners  almost  always  kept 
their  Peach  borders  firm  and  not  cropped 
so  near  the  trees  as  we  do.  May  not  our 
trees  have  suffered  materially  from  this 
cropping  practice.  Why  should  we  sur¬ 
face  crop  Peach  borders,  keeping  the  roots 
from  the  surface,  any  more  than  we  should 
crop  our  Vine  borders.  Very  likely,  too, 
we  have  made  our  borders  too  rich,  and 
have  in  our  hurry  to  cover  walls  forced  the 
trees  into  a  coarse,  barren  growth.  We 
should  hail  with  pleasure  a  winter  discussion 
upon  this  subject  as  it  is  full  of  interest 
for  young  gardeners. 


S^Tho  are  Amateurs  ? — When  a  most 
**  estimable  gentleman  and  an  occa¬ 
sional  correspondent  wrote  the  other  day 
complaining  that  the  old  lines  of  demarca¬ 
tion  between  the  plant  -  trader  and  the 
amateur  gardener  had  been  broken  down, 
he  did  but  give  utterance  to  a  truth  with 
regard  to  which  many  of  us  have  too  long 
been  familiar,  We  have  never  found  in 


horticulture  a  more  acceptable  person  than 
is  he  who,  out  of  the  noblest  regard  and 
love  for  gardening,  maintains  good  gardens 
and  gardeners,  seeks  for  no  other  return 
than  is  found  in  the  pleasure  derivable  from 
such  expenditure,  and  places  the  love  for 
gardening  inherent  in  him  above  every 
consideration.  Such  men  as  these  are 
amateurs  in  the  highest  sense.  They  are 
gardeners  because  they  love  gardening  and 
for  no  other  reason. 

In  earlier  days  there  were  few  gentlemen 
who  had  gardens  who  did  not  belong  to  this 
class  of  amateur,  and  our  profession  stood  far 
higher  in  dignity  than  it  does  now.  At  the 
present  day  it  is  difficult  to  divide  the 
amateur  gardener  from  the  trader,  for  if 
not  directly  and  openly  as  the  trader  does 
at  least  covertly  and  indirectly  trading  is 
carried  on  in  myriads  of  gardens  of  a 
nature  which  the  few  would  suspect.  Prob¬ 
ably  this  form  of  trading  is  found  more  in 
relation  to  Orchids  than  to  other  plants,  to 
fruits  more  than  to  other  garden  products. 
Orchids  are  purchased  that  they  may  grow 
into  value  and  thus  become  good  invest¬ 
ments.  One  result  of  that  method  of  look¬ 
ing  at  these  beautiful  flowers  is  that 
collections  have  multiplied  all  over  the 
country,  and  both  Orchid  trade  and 
Orchid  cultivation  have  enormously  bene- 
fitted.  Still  the  fact  remains  that  all  so- 
called  private  collections  are  grown  in  the 
interests  of  trading  more  or  less. 

As  to  fruits,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
name  a  private  garden  of  any  pretension 
where  surplus,  and  often  a  big  surplus,  is 
not  sent  to  market.  Many  large  gardens 
are  market  growing  establishments  pure 
and  simple,  and  being  lightly  rated,  do  com¬ 
pete  most  unfairly  with  bona-fide  market 
growers.  Cut  flowers  go  into  our  shops 
and  markets  also  from  thousands  of  private 
gardens,  indeed  there  is  no  end  to  that 
form  of  trading,  and  it  is  spreading.  Possi¬ 
bly  we  may  yet  see  the  title  of  garden  ama¬ 
teur  become  an  absolute  misnomer. 


he  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — The 
announcement  made  in  our  last  issue 
that  at  the  ensuing  annual  general  meeting 
in  February  next  it  is  proposed  to  add 
eleven  more  orphan  children  to  the  list  of 
those  now  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the 
fund,  may  well  induce  our  readers  gener¬ 
ally,  and  gardeners  specially,  to  manifest 
renewed  interest  in  this  noble,  and  yet 
most  economically  managed  charitjL  A  re¬ 
minder  of  this  kind  may  well  be  regarded 
as  seasonable,  because  we  are  approaching 
the  customary  festival  season  of  Christmas 
when  appeals  for  all  sorts  of  charities, 
good  and  doubtful  are  made,  and  as' a  rule 
responded  to  with  great  liberality. 

Why  should  the  Gardeners’  Orphan 
Fund  be  an  exception  in  this  respect? 
Why  should  it  not  share  in  that  Christmas 
bounty  ?  Perhaps  the  merits  of  the  fund 
are  not  placed  before  gardeners  with  suffi¬ 
cient  emphasis.  Perhaps  gardeners  have 
not  yet  sufficiently  realised  the  value  of  an 
institution  of  this  description.  Some  time 
has  elapsed  since  the  previous  election  for 
reasons  of  a  purely  business  nature,  but 
now  that  the  business  year  of  the  fund  is 
brought  into  harmony  with  the  ordinary 
calendar  year,  and  also  that  another  elec¬ 
tion  is  so  imminent,  it  is  hoped  that 
renewed  interest  will  be  created,  and  that 
the  new  year  will  prove  to  be  one  of  exceed¬ 
ing  advantage  to  the  Fund.  Whilst  it  is 
most  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  whole 
of  the  liabilities  incurred  in  relation  to 
every  child  on  the  fund  are  provided  for, 
yet  it  is  evident  that  only  by  the  furnishing 
of  ample  means  every  year  that  the  claims 
of  other  orphans  can  be  satisfied. 

How  fully  that  might  be  done  did 


gardeners  generally  become  annual  sub¬ 
scribers  ?  For  every  twenty  gardener 
subscribers  now  there  should  be  one 
hundred,  and  were  such  the  case  the  fund 
would  be  placed  in  a  splendid  position  for 
carrying  on  its  mission  of  mercy  to  the 
young  and  helpless.  Cannot  gardeners, 
even  in  a  small  way,  adopt  the  lines  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  and  have  a  self-denial 
week  once  a  year,  the  savings  in  money 
going  to  the  Orphan  Fund.  Now  that  the 
exhibition  year  has  closed  cannot  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  prize-winners  all  over  the  King¬ 
dom  who  have  not  yet  given  anything  to 
the  fund  set  aside  some  small  portion  of 
their  gains  for  the  benefit  of  the  Orphan 
fund.  The  product  would  be  a  handsome 
sum  and  be  most  welcome  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  at  the  present  moment. 

_  -  -  _ 

-t- 

Royal  Botanio  Society — The  dates  selected  for 
next  year's  exhibitions  of  this  Society  are  as  follows  : 
— March  23,  April  27,  May  18,  special  Floral  Fete 
June  22,  evening  Fete  July  6. 

Mr.  John  Fraser,  assistant  editor  of  The  Gar¬ 
dening  World,  has  been  engaged  by  the  Berkshire 
County  Council  to  give  a  series  of  lectures  on  prac¬ 
tical  horticulture,  extending  over  the  ensuing  four 
months. 

Mr.  Alfred  Hopkins,  who  has  been  gardener  to  A. 
Caldecott,  Esq.,  at  Pishobury  Park,  Gloucestershire, 
has  removed  to  his  employer's  new  establishment  at 
Highcroft,  Husbands  Bosworth,  near  Rugby. 

Mr.  Alexander  Wright,  gardener  to  E.  H.  Watts, 
Esq.,  Devonhurst,  Chiswick,  has  been  engaged  by  J. 
MacMeeking,  Esq.,  as  gardener  at  Falkland  Park. 
Norwood,  S.E.,  in  succession  to  Mr.  Mackinnon. 

The  Temple  Show. — The  first  of  June  next  being 
Derby  day,  the  dates  recently  announced  for  holding 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  show  in  the 
Temple  Gardens  has  been  altered  from  June  1  and  2 
to  May  25  and  26. 

Mildness  of  the  Season  in  Ireland  — M.  C  H  , 
writing  from  Nenagh,  Co.  Tyrone,  on  December  1st, 
says  : — I  have  to-day  some  plants  of  Laxton’s  Noble 
Strawberry  in  fruit  in  an  open  border,  a  circumstance 
which  has  never  happened  with  me  before,  though  I 
take  a  lively  interest  in  Strawberry  culture,  and  have 
grown  every  good  sort  in  commerce  during  the  last 
fourteen  years.  The  fruit  is  fully  grown,  but  of 
course  quite  green. 

Tuberous  Begonias  with  Striped  Flowers. — Some 
striking  additions  to  this  useful  class  of  plants  have 
been  made  recently  by  Herr  E.  Benary,  of  Erfurt, 
Germany.  These  novelties  recall  by  their  colours 
those  varieties  of  Carnations  which  are  termed 
flakes  and  bizarres.  Some  have  a  whitish-yellow 
ground  colour,  others  an  orange  ground  colour,  and 
a  third  series  has  a  lively  red  ground  colour.  All 
are  marked  with  bands  and  stripes  of  a  more  or  less 
dark  hue.  We  have  not  heard  the  last  of  these 
plants,  says  the  Bulletin  d' Arboriculture,  de  Floriculture, 
etc. 

Remedy  against  the  Brown  Rust  of  the  Peach  - 
Last  year,  says  the  Bulletin  d' Arboriculture,  etc.,  M.  de 
la  Bastie,  President  of  the  Pomological  Society  of 
France,  had  expressed  the  opinion  that  sulphate  of 
copper  would  act  as  a  remedy  against  that  malady 
of  the  Peach.  In  the  last  number  of  Pomologie  Fran- 
caise,  that  eminent  pomologist  reported  the  result 
obtained  by  the  employment  of  the  remedy  precited. 
Notwithstanding  the  humidity  and  the  cold  of  the 
springs  of  1 890  and  1891,  his  Peaches  have  shown 
no  trace  of  brown  rust ;  they  had  received  in  the 
autumn]  an  energetic  treatment  of  bouillie  bordelaise. 
That  should  then  be  an  efficacious  preventive 
remedy. 

Death  of  M.  Alphand.— We  regret  to  learn  of  the 
death  in  Paris,  on  Sunday  last,  of  M.  Alphand,  the 
eminent  landscape  gardener  who  created  the  garden 
parts  of  the  Champs-Elysees,  the  different  squares  of 
Paris,  the  parks  of  Chaumont  and  Monceau,  and  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne.  M.  Alphand  was  born  at  Greno¬ 
ble  in  1817,  and  made  the  acquaintance  at  Bordeaux 
of  Baron  Haussmann  when  the  latter  was  Perfect 
there,  and  was  offered  subsequently  by  him  the 
directorship  of  the  parks  and  public  promenades  of 
Paris.  He  was  unrivalled  in  the  art  of  landscape 
gardening,  and  some  years  ago  published  a  splendid 
work  on  the  Parks,  Promenades,  and  Gardens  of 
Paris. 
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NURSERY  AND  SEED 

TRADE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at 
25,  Old  Jewry,  E.C.,  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood,  occupying  the  chair.  The 
report  of  the  committee  and  statement  of 
accounts  for  the  past  year  were  unanimously 
adopted.  Some  discussion  then  took  place  as  to  the 
advisability  of  altering  the  date  fixed  by  the  articles 
of  association  for  holding  the  annual  meeting,  and  it 
was  ultimately  resolved  that  in  future  it  be  held  in 
the  month  of  December,  and  during  the  cattle  show 
week.  It  was  also  resolved  that  in  future  the  "com¬ 
mittee  should  meet  quarterly  on  the  fourth 
Tuesdays  in  the  months  of  March,  June,  September 
and  December. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  in  the  unanimous 
adoption  of  the  following  list : — President,  Mr. 
N.  N.  Sherwood.  Treasurer,  Mr.  W.  J.  Nutting. 
Trustees  :  Messrs.  T.  A.  Dickson,  J.  Hayes  and 
H.  J.  Veitch.  Committee :  Messrs.  P.  Barr,  G. 
Bunyard,  H.  Cutbush,  T.  A.  Dickson,  J.  Harrison, 
J.  Hayes,  —  Jefferies,  Wood  Ingram,  J.  Laing, 
W.  Paul,  E.  H.  May,  —  Protheroe,  T.  F.  Rivers, 
H.  Simpson,  H.  Turner,  H.  J.  Veitch,  —  Wood, 
T.  S.  Ware,  —  Watkins,  and  H.  Williams. 
Auditors:  Mr.  H.  J.  Cutbush  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware. 
Solicitor :  Mr.  Charles  Butcher.  Secretary :  Mr. 
G.  Worrell. 

Mr.  Butcher  announced  that  next  week  he  would 
change  his  office  from  Old  Jewry  to  30,  Wood 
Street,  Cheapside,  and  it  was  agreed  that  in  future 
the  office  of  the  association  should  be  at  the  same 
place. 

A  number  of  members  and  friertds  afterwards  sat 
down  to  dinner  at  the  Guildhall  Tavern,  Mr.  Sherwood 
again  presiding,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Nutting  occupying  the 
vice-chair.  The  usual  loyal  toasts  having  been  duly 
honoured,  Mr.  David  Syme,  of  Edinburgh,  proposed 
“  Success  to  the  Association,”  which,  he  said,  in  the 
past  had  been  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  its 
members,  in  supplying  all  who  sought  it  with  infor¬ 
mation  which  resulted  in  the  avoidance  of  making 
many  bad  debts,  and  in  collecting  considerable  sums 
of  money  which  the  members  might  otherwise  have 
lost.  The  association  was  not  merely  a  combination 
of  gentlemen  interested  in  the  nursery  and  seed 
trade  for  the  enjoyment  of  ”  little  dinners,”  but  had 
for  its  object  the  protection  and  promotion  of  their 
common  interests  as  nurserymen,  florists  and  seeds¬ 
men,  and  as  such  the  association  deserved  the  support 
of  every  honest  member  of  the  horticultural  trading 
community. 

The  President,  in  responding,  congratulated 
the  members  on  the  growth  of  the  association, 
the  steady  increase  in  its  roll  of  membership 
and  its  enchanced  usefulness  as  a  means  of 
preventing  fraud,  and  of  promoting  unity  of 
action  and  good  feeling  throughout  the  trade  gener¬ 
ally.  The  association  enabled  them  to  meet  for  the 
discussion  of  subjects  affecting  both  branches  of  the 
trade,  and  for  combining  together  to  attain  their 
objects  when  that  could  best  be  done  by  unity 
of  effort.  In  this  way  they  had  been  able 
to  do  much  good  in  connection  with  the 
railway  rates  question,  and  also  with  regard 
to  the  very  important  matter  of  the  rating  of 
nurseries,  etc.  He  felt  that  the  association  was  a 
most  useful  one,  but  was  still  capable  of  extension, 
and  hoped  that  the  members  would  do  all  in  their 
power  to  extend  their  numbers,  and  particularly  to 
assist  one  another  by  communicating  with  the  secre¬ 
tary  any  information  they  may  obtain  with  regard  to 
the  operations  of  long  firms,  and  other  persons  un¬ 
worthy  of  trust. 

Other  toasts  of  a  complimentary  character  fol¬ 
lowed,  including  the  health  of  the  Chairman,  which 
was  received  with  great  cordiality,  and  suitably 
acknowledged  by  Mr.  Sherwood. 

LAWNS. 

I  have  during  my  gardening  experience  often  thought 
that  we  had  more  occasion  to  be  gratified  with  the 
possession  of  smooth,  well-mown,  clean  grass  lawns 
in  winter  than  in  the  summer.  That  may  seem  some¬ 
what  paradoxical,  but  it  is  a  fact  all  the  same.  In 
summer  we  have  everything  green,  and  the  rich  ver¬ 
dure  of  the  lawn  is  often  discounted  by  the  universal 
existence  of  green  all  around,  even  if  that  richness 
of  hue  be  not  somewhat  marred  by  the  heat  and 
drought  of  summer.  It  is  not  green  that  we  care  for 


so  much  in  the  summer  as  the  brighter  hues  of  flowers, 
because  one  perpetual  aspect  of  green  would  be 
so  monotonous  as  soon  to  become  unendurable. 

There  is  no  more  acceptable  or  fitting  setting  for 
flowers  of  every  hue  than  is  green  ,  no  matter  what 
the  colours  of  the  flowers,  it  harmonises  with  them 
all.  Very  often  we  mar  the  harmony  or  balance 
of  colours  in  Nature  when  we  create  big  blocks  of 
bright  glowing  hues,  and  the  eye  turns  to  the  greenery 
of  foliage  with  a  strong  sense  of  relief.  Whilst  a  sum¬ 
mer  garden  without  flowers  would  be  little  less  than  a 
green  desert,  one  excessively  laden  with  colour,  especi¬ 
ally  of  garish  hues,  is  hardly  less  objectionable.  It  is 
in  the  summer  that  we  find  green  foliage  and  herbage 
acting  as  a  delightful  foil  to  bright  colours.  It  is  in 
the  winter,  when  there  are  no  flowers  and  little 
enough  of  foliage,  that  we  find  the  deep  green  of  the 
smooth,  clean  lawn  to  be  so  acceptable  and  refresh¬ 
ing.  There  is  not  a  foil  but  the  one  bright  cheerful 
object  in  Nature.  How  poor  indeed  would  our 
pleasure  gardens  be  in  winter  without  grass.  How 
tempting  does  it  then  appear  when,  in  the  form  of  a 
perfectly  kept  lawn,  smooth,  clean  and  dry,  it  seems 
as  if  it  were  a  beautiful  carpet  inviting  us  to  walk 
upon  it,  and  rarely  ('even  stormy  time)  in  winter 
open  weather  is  not  a  smooth  lawn  beautiful  and 
inviting  to  walk  upon. 

We  did  wonders  towards  making  the  keeping  of 
lawns  easy  when  the  mowing  machines  were  intro¬ 
duced,  and  what  was  once  a  specially  laborious  occupa¬ 
tion  has  now  become  one  of  exceptional  pleasure  and 
ease.  Everybody  having  gardens  can  now  have  some 
lawn  and  keep  it  clean  and  nice  at  the  most  trifling 
cost.  Thus  we  find  the  charm  of  a  lawn  in  winter 
more  than  ever  appreciated. — A .  D. 

- —t— - 

WEATHER  PROGNOSTI¬ 

CATIONS. 

Preparedness  for  Eventualities. 

Here  is  cheering  intelligence  for  gardeners  !  Pro¬ 
fessor  Walter  H.  Smith,  the  best-known  meteor¬ 
ologist  in  Canada,  states  that  Europe  will  experience 
another  severe  winter.  And  so,  after  a  wet  season, 
aim  ist  unparalleled  in  its  duration,  followed 
by  one  of  the  moistest  and  mildest  autumns 
we  have  known  for  years — (to-day,  December  5th,  I 
am  sitting  writing  in  my  shirt  sleeves  with  the  win¬ 
dow  of  the  room  open,  and  voting  the  fire  a  nuisance 
rather  than  a  comfort,  as  it  invariably  is  at  this  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year) — we  are  to  have  a  frosty  visitation, 
that  if  it  comes  quickly  and  with  severity  must  be 
terribly  destructive.  Many  had  begun  to  comfort 
themselves  with  the  anticipation  we  should  pass 
through  a  winter  of  exceptional  mildness,  and  now 
our  buoyant  hopefulness  is  frowned  upon  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Smith.  There  is  no  armour  against  fate,  and 
we  must  bear  what  is  in  store  for  us  and  what  we 
cannot  avoid. 

All  that  gardeners  can  do  is  to  prepare  as  best  they 
can  for  what  appears  to  be  the  inevitable.  At  present 
Roses  are  flowering  and  quite  evergreen ;  only 
yesterday  I  cut  in  the  open  air  a  handful  of  charming 
buds  of  Reine  Marie  Henriette  and  Marie  Van 
Houtte.  My  neighbour  has  a  standard  tree  of  Gloire 
de  Dijon  beautifully  in  flower.  Nasturtiums  are  still 
growing  and  blooming  in  the  open  ;  and  only  yester¬ 
day  I  saw  in  a  market  garden  a  line  of  plants  of  the 
blue  Cyan  us  minor,  from  which  a  posy  of  blue  blos¬ 
soms  might  be  cut.  One  might  enumerate  other 
subjects  to  show  how  kindly  Nature  is  treating  us  by 
bestowing  in  December  such  unusually  mild  weather. 
But  Nature  is  wayward,  and  has  her  moods  of  pas¬ 
sion  as  well  as  placable  ones,  and  she  may  at  any 
moment  turn  upon  us  with  something  akin  to  fury  in 
her  dealings,  and  let  loose  upon  us  frost,  snow,  win¬ 
try  winds,  and  killing  coldness.  It  therefore  behoves 
the  gardener  to  be  watchful  and  prepared  for  contin. 
gencies. 

Let  him  have  in  reserve  mats  and  straw  with  which 
to  cover  up,  on  walls,  pillars,  &c.,  anything  having 
a  suspicion  of  tenderness,  and  such  preparedness  is 
all  the  more  necessary,  because  everything  in  the  way 
of  summer  wood-growth  is  so  soft  and  succulent. 
Let  him  more  particularly  pay  attention  to  root 
protection,  the  experience  of  last  winter  taught  that 
many  plants  are  vulnerable  through  their  roots.  The 
branches  or  stems  may  be  seared  by  frost  as  with  a 
fire,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Dahlia,  but  if  it  can  be  kept 
from  the  roots  there  is  great  hope  of  the  plant  sur¬ 


viving,  but  let  the  frost  penetrate  to  the  roots,  and  it 
is  then  beyond  the  reach  of  human  aid,  therefore 
heap  up  ashes,  Cocoa  fibre,  short  manure  and  leaves, 
soil,  anything  that  will  serve  as  a  protector  about  the 
roots.  Remember  the  old  proverb, — “Safe  bind — safe 
find,” 

All  plants  in  pots  that  have  to  be  wintered  in  cold 
houses  should  be  kept  only  moist  about  the  roots, 
nothing  more.  And,  if  there  is  a  suspicion  that  frost 
may  injure,  stand  them  together  in  groups,  and  stuff 
straw,  coarse  hay,  leaves,  old  matting,  or  anything 
among  the  pots,  as  a  matter  of  precaution.  Small 
plants  which  cannot  be  cared  for  in  this  way,  should 
go  upon  the  shelves  in  the  warmest  parts  of  the  house, 
anything  of  a  specially  tender  character  plunge  in 
boxes  of  Cocoa-fibre  for  a  time.  A  little  labour  must 
be  undergone  and  trouble  borne ;  but,  in  the  struggle 
with  nature,  and  very  often  with  the  odds  largely  in 
her  favour,  it  is  glorious  to  win. 

In  some  greenhouses  constructed  in  these  days  the 
floor  is  raised,  and  it  is  open  beneath,  and  so  the  frost 
can  attack  from  below  as  well  as  at  the  sides  and  top 
Here,  too,  one  can  take  precautions.  Stand  plants 
in  pots  in  those  of  the  latter  two  sizes  larger, 
stuff  some  Cocoa-fibre  round  the  inserted  pot,  and 
then,  by  means  of  inverted  flower  pots  raise  them 
something  above  the  ground  level.  As  a  matter  of 
course  I  am  treating  of  plants  grown  in  unheated  glass 
structures — houses  and  frames  of  which  there  are 
hundreds  about  the  country.  In  a  house  heated  by 
artificial  means,  provided  the  heating  apparatus  is 
in  good  working  order,  there  should  be  no  difficulty 
in  watering  plants  in  safety  with  ordinary  care,  and 
if  the  frost  gets  the  upper  hand  it  is  generally  the 
fault  of  the  gardener,  for  there  are  negligent  gardeners. 

There  is  another  peril  of  the  autumn  and  winter, 
and  that  is  damp,  and  when  the  days  are  foggy,  raw, 
cold,  and  damp,  it  works  many  evils.  So  long  as 
there  is  no  frost  to  injure  it  is  best  to  secure  a  flow 
of  air  about  and  above  the  plants,  so  long  as  it  can 
be  done  with  safety.  The  lights  should  be  tilted  so 
as  to  admit  air  without  allowing  rain  to  fall  upon  the 
plants  ;  if  there  are  side  ventilators  open  these,  so  long 
as  a  cold  draught  of  air  does  not  play  directly  upon  the 
plants,  and  let  the  toplights  be  raised  a  little  also. 

I  can  but  throw  out  suggestions,  for  it  is  impossible 
to  give  directions  to  meet  each  case.  As  necessity  is 
the  mother  of  invention  so  the  pressure  of  circum¬ 
stance  should  suggest  to  the  gardener  what  he  can 
do  by  way  of  precautions.  If  he  cannot  devise  and 
work  out  methods  to  meet  contingencies  likely  to 
arise,  he  is  wanting  in  one  of  the  qualifications 
essential  to  the  composition  of  a  successful  gardener. 
—R.  D. 

- ->*» - 

NATIONAL  CHRYSAN¬ 

THEMUM  SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  this  society  took 
place  at] Anderton’s  Hotel, Fleet  Street.ontheyth  inst  ., 
Mr.  R.  Ballantine  in  the  chair,  there  being  as  usual, 
a  large  attendance.  It  was  agreed  that  certain  extra 
awards  recommended  by  the  Floral  Committee  at 
their  meeting  on  October  28th,  and  by  the  judges 
at  the  great  show  on  the  10th  of  November,  be  ap¬ 
proved.  A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  S.  Chigwell, 
secretary  of  the  Havant  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
the  winners  of  the  challenge  trophy  at  the  No¬ 
vember  show,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
the  Trophy,  which  they  will  hold  for  the  space  of 
one  year.  The  secretary  read  some  corres¬ 
pondence  he  had  had  with  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  the 
secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  in 
reference  to  the  clashing  of  dates  of  the  meetings  at 
the  Royal  Aquarium  and  Drill  Hall  on  November  10, 
the  Rev.  W.  Wilks  stating  that  for  the  future  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  would  be 
fixed  for  the  third  week  in  December,  instead  of  the 
second  as  heretofore. 

It  was  resolved  that  three  exhibitions  should  be 
held  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  during  1892,  the  early 
show  in  September  including  Dahlias,  one  in  October,  ■ 
and  the  usual  exhibition  in  November,  all  to  be  held 
for  two  days.  The  fixing  of  the  dates  for  the 
September  and  October  shows  was  left  to  the  sche¬ 
dule  revison  sub-committee  to  suggest.  Twenty-five 
new  members  were  elected,  including  one  fellow  ; 
and  the  Tenby  (South  Wales)  and  Havant  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Societies  were  admitted  to  affiliation.  A 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Bevan  for 
his  services  in  connection  with  the  annual  dinner 
The  proceedings  closed  with  the  usual  vote  o 
thanks  to  the  committee. 
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ON  CROPPING  SMALL 

GARDENS. 

In  a  paper  read  recently  at  a  meeting  of  the  Gala¬ 
shiels  Horticultural  Association,  by  Mr,  Collins, 
gardener  at  Walkerburn,  the  writer  recommended 
that  the  cultivation  of  a  small  garden  should  be 
considered  a  pleasure,  especially  by  those  engaged 
in  other  occupations.  On  preparing  the  soil  he 
recommended  that  it  should  be  deeply  dug,  as  that 
gave  the  roots  more  room,  and  also  retained  damp 
in  dry  weather,  and,  of  course,  manuring  was  an  es¬ 
sential.  The  common  custom  of  cottagers  was  to 
dig  and  plant  in  spring,  and  to  get  this  done  in  a 
hurry  at  once,  but  that  was  a  mistake.  The  true 
method  was  to  obtain  a  succession  of  crops.  If  they 
wished  nice  juicy  Cabbages,  they  should  sow  a  pinch 
of  seed  such  as  “  Cocoanut  "  in  the  latter  end  of  July, 
and  another  pinch  about  the  middle  of  August.  As 
soon  as  they  could  handle  the  first  sowing  they 
should  prick  out  as  many  as  they  had  space  for  about 
2  in.  apart.  About  the  middle  of  September  they 
might  have  a  piece  of  vecant  ground,  say  after 
Potatos.  This  should  be  well  dug  and  manured, 
and  the  Cabbages  transplanted  9  in.  apart,  in 
rows  20  in.  from  each  other,  and  by  the  middle  of 
May  they  would  be  fit  for  use,  when  every  alternate 
Cabbage  should  be  cut  as  required.  The  later  sow¬ 
ing  would  be  ready  to  transplant  in  spring.  Another 
pinch  of  seed  could  be  sown  in  April  to  succeed 
these. 

In  small  gardens  late  Cabbage?  took  up  far  too 
much  room,  and  often  hearted  badly,  but  a  few 
Savoys  or  Brussels  Sprouts  were  useful  and  stood  the 
frost  well.  These  could  be  sown  in  August,  or,  if  for 
later  use,  in  March.  Broccoli  was  rarely  seen  in  a 
cottage  garden,  but  a  pinch  of  a  late  kind,  or  even  of 
the  sprouting  sorts,  came  well  in  at  a  time  when  vege¬ 
tables  were  scarce,  and  should  be  sown  in  April  or 
early  in  May,  and  would  be  fit  for  use  during  May 
or  June,  and  when  cut  could  be  succeeded  by  Leeks 
sown  with  Turnips.  The  Winningstadt  Cabbage 
could  be  planted  after  Broccoli  for  a  late  supply,  and 
came  in  well  in  early  winter.  Curly  Greens  was  a 
good  crop  after  Potatos.  If  planted  early  in  August 
they  would  attain  a  good  size,  and  stand  frost  better 
than  older  plants.  Spinach  sown  in  August  would 
furnish  pickings  in  early  spring,  and  the  ground  could 
be  cleared  off  in  time  for  Cauliflower  or  Cabbages  to 
cut  in  autumn.  Then  again  a  row  or  two  of  Kidney 
Beans  or  Scarlet  Runners  sown  early  in  May  formed 
a  good  change  in  vegetable  food.  To  grow  Celery 
did  not  require  the  labour  usually  expended  on  it. 
A  pinch  of  seed  sown  in  a  flower  pot  in  April  and 
placed  in  a  frame,  or  even  in  a  window,  could  be 
pricked  out  into  a  box  or  sheltered  corner  outside, 
and  when  large  enough  could  be  planted  in  June  or 
early  in  July.  In  planting  lake  a  few  inches  of  soil 
from  a  space,  say  2  ft.  in  breadth,  then  dig  in  some 
manure,  and  in  this  space  plant  three  rows  with  nine 
inches  between  the  plants,  and  keep  well  watering 
with  soap  suds  or  manure  water  ;  tie  up  occasionally 
with  matting,  and  put  a  few  inches  of  soil  between 
the  plants  and  you  will  have  good  Celery,  although 
you  won’t  have  the  coarse,  hollow-stemmed,  over¬ 
grown  rubbish  found  at  horticultural  shows. 

Parsnips  were  very  nutritious  and  useful  in  winter, 
but  they  and  Carrots  required  a  deep,  sandy  soil. 
The  latter  if  carefully  watered  with  soot  water  or  am- 
moniacal  water  for  two  weeks  about  the  end  of  June 
and  beginning  of  J  uly  would  not  be  likely  to  suffer  from 
maggots.  Shallots  could  be  grown  in  time  to  clear 
off  for  a  bed  of  winter  Onions,  which  generally  with¬ 
stood  the  maggot  better  than  spring  sown  ones.  Re¬ 
garding  the  cultivation  of  Leeks,  he  condemned  the 
system  of  growing  for  shows  as  a  waste  of  time.  Such 
heavy  weight  Leeks  were  fitter  for  the  dunghill  than 
thehuman  stomach.  He  did  not  recommend  Potato 
culture  in  small  gardens,  except  a  few  of  the  earlier 
kinds  which  could  be  cleared  off  in  time  to  allow  for 
another  crop,  but  Peas  and  Broad  Beans,  in  moderate 
quantities,  were  more  profitable,  and  could  be  cleared 
off  to  make  way  for  other  crops — Curly  Greens  for 
instance,  or  early  Cabbages.  Dwarf  or  medium  Peas 
were  best  for  small  gardens  as  they  did  not  shade 
plants  near  them.  A  few  yards  of  early  Milan  or 
white  Dutch  Turnip  if  sown  in  March  would  come 
in  about  the  end  of  June;  and  a  pinch  of  Golden 
Ball  in  April  and  another  in  May,  with  a  few  yards 
of  Swedes  sown  in  the  end  of  May  would  make  a 
good  supply  of  Turnips.  Two  or  three  roots  of  Rhu¬ 
barb  sheltered  with  an  old  barrel  or  box  and  a  few 


leaves  to  keep  out  the  cold  would  give  an  early  pick¬ 
ing  or  two  long  before  it  could  be  grown  in  the  open. 
A  few  Lettuces  and  a  box  or  two  of  Cresses  which 
could  be  put  into  any  odd  corner  were  also  desirable. 

Mr.  Collins  then  proceeded  to  treat  of  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  small  fruits.  Black  Currants  and  Raspberries 
would  grow  tied  to  the  fence.  For  Gooseberries,  he 
recommended  that  young  bushes  should  be  planted 
3  ft.  apart,  with  the  centre  shoot  tied  to  a  stake  3  ft. 
in  height.  When  the  side  shoots  grew  their  points 
should  be  pinched  about  twice  in  the  season  to  make 
the  bushes  compact.  This  would  soon  result  in  nice 
little  pryamidal  bushes  requiring  no  pruning.  Red 
Currants  could  be  well  grown  in  a  similar  way.  To 
prevent  the  ravages  of  caterpillar  on  Gooseberry 
bushes  they  should,  several  times  a  week,  about  the 
middle  of  June,  examine  the  leaves  near  the  base,  and 
they  would  probably  find  a  few  leaves  with  a  number 
of  small  punctures  on  the  upper  surface,  due  to  young 
caterpillars.  These  leaves  they  should  pluck  off  and 
destroy.  In  concluding,  Mr.  Collins  said  to  ensure 
the  full  advantage  of  continual  cropping  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  cottager  to  lay  out  some  plan  for 
his  garden,  and  there  should  be  as  little  trampling  on 
the  soil  as  possible.  Also  all  decaying  vegetation 
matter  should  be  buried. 


APPLES  FOR  AMATEURS. 

(Concluded  fromp.  216.) 

Fruit  Room  and  Storing. 

How  often,  even  in  large  well-known  gardens,  do 
we  find  a  poor  makeshift  structure  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  fruit,  after  all  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
producing  it.  What  credit  is  it  to  an  employer,  what 
encouragement  to  the  grower  ?  A  good  room  effici¬ 
ently  constructed  may  be  some  little  outlay  at  the 
beginning,  but  if  properly  done  it  will  last  as  long  as 
any  of  the  surrounding  buildings.  I  recently  con¬ 
structed  one  on  the  following  lines,  at  the  back  of  a 
north  wall,  some  45  ft.  long  and  12ft.  wide  to 
accommodate  fruits  from  newly  planted  trees  ;  the 
ground  was  taken  out  sufficiently  deep  to  allow  of  a 
doorway,  6  ft.  3  in.  deep,  at  the  same  time  giving  a 
good  pitch  to  the  roof  which  is  of  thatch.  The  floor 
is  of  concrete  throughout ;  there  is  abundance  of 
ventilation  at  each  end,  and  shutters  to  keep  out 
frost.  The  windows  open  outside  and  the  shutters 
inside.  The  shelves  are  of  beech  wood  smoothly 
planed,  with  the  edges  evenly  bevelled  to  prevent  the 
fruit  becoming  bruised.  The  shelves  on  one  side  are 
2  ft.  wide  and  18  in.  apart  from  top  to  bottom  of  the 
room  ;  on  the  right  I  have  one  long  continuous 
bench  with  bins  underneath,  to  hold  fruits  in  large 
quantities.  From  this  room  we,  this  year,  had  fruits 
until  July,  and  have  even  now  some  Wellingtons  in 
good  preservation.  In  storing  be  careful  to  pick  all 
fruits  as  they  approach  maturity ;  if  they  part 
readily  from  the  tree  the  gatherer  will  be  all  right. 
Do  not  become  alarmed  at  a  few  stray  ones  dropping 
from  the  trees.  The  period  of  gathering  is  a  busy 
and  interesting  time  for  the  grower  ;  he  has  then  as 
it  were  the  reward  of  his  labours  for  the  past  season. 
The  fruit  should  be  placed  gently  in  shallow  boxes 
with  a  layer  of  wood  wool  at  the  bottom  to  prevent 
them  becoming  bruised.  None  that  have  dropped 
or  are  in  any  way  bruised  should  be  placed  in  the 
store  room  with  the  good  ones.  Be  careful  to  keep 
the  varieties  separate,  and  arrange  the  best  as 
near  together  as  possible,  it  will  prove  interesting  to 
visitors. 

Insect  Pests. 

A  long  paper  might  be  written  on  this  subject 
alone,  as  we  do  not  yet  appear  to  have  any  very 
definite  authority  as  to  the  best  means  of  eradicating 
them.  The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 
in  their  Journal  for  June  last,  published  a  very  inte¬ 
resting  description  of  them,  and  gave  some  good  sound 
advice  which  it  would  be  well  for  the  grower  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with.  Speaking  from  my  own 
experience  the  best  and  safest  remedy  which  I  have 
used  is  softsoap  and  quassia,  one  ounce  of  each  to  a 
gallon  of  water  ;  boil  the  quassia  until  it  sinks,  after¬ 
wards  adding  the  softsoap  when  cooling.  A  quantity 
of  this  mixture  should  be  in  readiness  to  use  at  once 
when  the  pests  are  first  discovered  and  then  at 
intervals  of  ten  days  afterwards  for  winter  moth. 
Do  not  wait  until  they  are  actively  at  work,  but  re¬ 
member  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  aphides.  They  must  be  kept 
down,  otherwise  it  is  impossible  for  the  trees  to 
thrive,  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  only  by  a  constant  and 
unremitting  use  of  insecticides  that  they  can  be 
successfully  dealt  with. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 

NOTES. 

A  Plea  for  Hirsute  Chrysanthemums 
When  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy  first  appeared  it  created 
quite  a  sensation  amongst  lovers  of  this  useful  class 
of  plants ;  and  everywhere,  but  especially  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  America,  the  phenomenon  was  spoken  of  as  if 
it  was  quite  a  new  or  even  unique  occurrence 
amongst  Chrysanthemums.  This  is  by  no  means 
the  case,  for  several  varieties  show  it  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  amongst  Chrysanthemums  belonging  to 
different  sections,  from  Pompons  to  incurved  varieties 
and  Japs.  Some  Pompons  are  pubescent  on  the  back 
of  the  florets,  and  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  re¬ 
flexed  Cullingfordi,  which,  in  several  parts  of  the 
country  during  the  past  season,  has  exhibited  a 
departure  from  the  type,  developing  fewer  but 
coarser  and  longer  bristles  on  the  back  of  the  florets. 
The  same  peculiarity  occurs  in  several  of  the  varieties 
that  have  originated  either  directly  or  indirectly  from 
Princess  Teck,  including  Mrs.  Norman  Davis, 
Charles  Gibson,  Lady  Dorothy,  &c.  The  bristly 
appendages  are  generally  few  in  number,  and  arise 
near  the  tips  of  the  florets,  but  on  jthe  outer  or 
reverse  surface ;  they  are  not  always  present  how¬ 
ever,  some  blooms  on  the  same  plant  being  quite 
smooth.  An  old,  incurved  Japanese  variety  named 
Chang,  with  orange  head  slightly  tinted  with  red,  is 
distinctly  hirsute. 

Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy  is  jcertainly  the  finest  and 
most  attractive  of  the  newer  kinds,  but  its  constitu¬ 
tion  is  so  poor  that  it  will  to  a  large  extent  drop  out 
of  cultivation  in  a  few  years,  and  is  no  doubt  con¬ 
signed  to  the  background  in  many  establishments 
already.  Before  this  is  done  however,  those  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  production  of  new  varieties  should 
endeavour  to  get  a  pure  white  variety  with  the 
constitution  of  Louis  Bcehmer.  That  would 
undoubtedly  again  raise  the  status  of  the  plumy  or 
hirsute  varieties  for  decorative  as  well  as  exhibition 
purposes.  Louis  Bcehmer  has  shown  that  anyone 
can  grow  it,  and  that  good  cultivators  can  get  it  to  a 
size  large  enough  for  any  purpose.  A  great  cry  has 
been  raised  against  it  on  'account  jof  its  variability, 
general  lack  of  any  decided  colour,  and  on  account 
of  its  peculiar  form.  Tastes  may  differ  and  so  do 
Chrysanthemums,  and  Louis  Bcehmer  is  certainly 
distinct,  a  fact  which  should  tell  greatly  in  its  favour 
nowadays  when  so  many  varieties  exhibit  a  jsame- 
ness  which  is  most  bewildering.  The  duty  of  raisers 
now  is  to  produce  hirsute  varieties  of  more  decided 
and  telling  colours  from  plants  Jiaving  the  robust 
constitution  of  Louis  Bcehmer. 

A  bronzy  yellow  variety  with  globular  heads  and 
regularly  incurved  florets,  and  named  H.  Ballantine, 
is  described  as  a  yellow  Louis  Bcehmer.  The  narrow 
florets  would  point  to  such  an  origin.  The  heads  are 
bronzy  when  they  first  expand,  but  they  ultimately 
become  sulphur  yellow,  and  are  distinctly  plumy. 
Another  new  kind  named  W.  A.  Manda  is  described 
as  a  yellow  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy.  The  florets  are 
broad,  incurved,  and  the  outer  ones  more  or  less 
twisted  and  interlacing  with  one  another.  The 
leaves  have  a  thick  and  leathery  texture,  showing 
some  evidence  of  good  constitution,  but  another  year 
will  be  necessary  to  prove  the  value  of  both  the  sorts 
here  named  for  decorative  or  exhibition  purposes. 
Another  new  hirsute  variety  quite  distinct  from  the 
above  is  Mrs.  George  Daniels ;  it  is  a  Jap,  with 
heads  of  medium  size,  and  rosy  purple,  spreading 
florets  that  are  paler  or  silvery  on  the  reverse  and 
plumy.  Further  trial  is  necessary  to  determine  what 
its  characteristic  features  will  be. — Chrys. 

- - 

POLYPODIUM  FOSSUM. 

In  gardens  this  Fern  is  occasionally  seen  under  the 
name  of  Pleopeltis  fossa,  but  Pleopeltis  and  several 
other  generic  names  are  now  included  under  Poly¬ 
podium  simply  as  sections  of  that  genus.  The 
fronds  vary  considerably  in  form,  some  of  them  being 
quite  entire,  while  the  larger  ones,  which  are  12  in. 
to  15  in.  long,  are  more  or  less  deeply  pinnatifid  or 
lobed  with  linear  segments.  They  are  leathery  in 
character,  rich  dark  green,  and  the  undivided  middle 
portion,  with  the  other  leading  features,  give  this 
Fern  a  characteristic  appearance.  The  apex  of  the 
frond  sometimes  becomes  bifid  or  even  tasselled, 
especially  in  large  well  grown  specimens.  It  is 
recommended  as  a  basket  plant,  but  may  also  be 
planted  on  rockwork,  as  is  done  at  Chelsea  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 
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SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society. — 
The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in 
Dowell's  Rooms,  Edinburgh,  on  the  3rd  inst.,  Mr. 
D.  P.  Laird  presiding.  The  accounts  for  the  year 
ending  30th  November  were  submitted  by  the  trea¬ 
surer  (Mr.  P.  Neill  Fraser),  and  showed  the  receipts 
to  have  been  £2,281  8s.,  and  the  expenditure  £2,337 
ios.  4d.,  the  latter  including  £906  as  expenses  for 
thespring  and  international  shows,  and  £1,324  ns.  6d. 
in  premiums  at  these  shows.  In  addition  to  the 
money  prizes,  plate  of  the  value  of  £57  13s.  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  successful  competitors  by  nurseymen  and 
others.  The  capital  value  of  the  funds  at  date  was 
£1,174  is.  4d.,  being  a  decrease  of  £68  5s.  2d.  on  the 
previous  year.  Mr.  Welsh,  in  moving  the  adoption 
of  the  report  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  treasurer, 
said  the  statement  just  submitted  was  a  very  grati¬ 
fying  one.  The  decrease  in  the  funds  was  very  small 
considering  the  great  show  that  had  been  held  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  which  had  given  a  stimulus  to  horticul¬ 
ture  which  more  than  compensated  for  the  slight 
diminution  of  the  funds.  Mr.  William  Young  stated 
that  there  was  not  another  horticultural  society  in 
Britain  that  paid  as  much  in  prize  money  as  the 
Royal  Caledonian.  The  report  was  adopted.  Colonel 
Wauchope  of  Niddrie  was  elected  a  vice-president 
of  the  society,  in  the  room  of  Lord  Melville,  who  re¬ 
tired  by  rotation,  and  two  members  of  Council  were 
appointed.  The  Chairman  mentioned  that  the  society 
had  arranged  to  hold  three  shows  next  year — in  the 
spring,  summer,  and  autumn  ;  and  they  had  every 
reason  to  hope  that  the  year  would  be  as  successful 
as  in  the  past,  and  that  the  society  would  continue 
to  maintain  the  premier  position. 

Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Horticultural 
Society. — The  adjourned  general  meeting  of  the 
members  of  this  society  was  held  on  the  2nd  inst.  Mr 
James  Hunter  presided,  and  there  was  a  large  atten¬ 
dance  of  the  directors  and  members.  The  Chairman, 
at  the  outset,  reported  that  since  they  last  met  the 
directors  and  other  friends  of  the  society  had  sub¬ 
scribed  funds  to  an  extent  of  over  £170,  and  that  the 
prize  money  gained  by  competitors  during  the  past 
season,  as  well  as  all  other  debts  due  by  the  society, 
had  been  paid  or  provided  for,  and  that  there  now 
remained  a  small  surplus  at  the  credit  of  the  society. 
The  treasurer  (Mr.  Charles  Macdonald  Williamson) 
submitted  a  statement  showing  the  details  of  the 
society's  financial  operations  to  date,  and  the  same 
was  approved  of  and  adopted.  A  spirited  discussion 
arose  on  a  motion  that  the  society  be  dissolved  and 
its  affairs  liquidated.  The  motion  was,  however,  de¬ 
feated  by  a  narrow  majority,  and  the  following 
amendment  was  ultimately  carried,  viz  : — “  That  a 
committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Hunter,  Sadler, 
Miller,  Meston,  Simpson,  Sutherland,  and  Clark, 
along  with  the  treasurer  (Mr.  Williamson),  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  consider  as  to  the  position  and  affairs  of  the 
society,  and  to  bring  up  a  report  and  recommenda¬ 
tion  at  an  adjourned  general  meeting  on  January  6th. 
Much  regret  was  felt  at  the  announcement  that  Mr. 
Franc  Gibb  Dougall,  who  has  acted  as  secretary  to 
the  society  for  over  twenty  years,  did  not,  owing  to 
his  recent  illness,  seek  re-election  to  that  office,  and 
it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  insert  an  expression  of 
regret  at  his  resignation  in  the  minutes  of  the  meeting. 

Exchanging  at  the  Term. — Would  you  allow  me 
spaee  for  a  few  remarks  on  the  hardships  frequently 
involved  in  the  system  of  exchange  carried  on  among 
gardeners  in  Scotland  at  what  is  called  "  the  term.” 
The  nurserymen  undertake  to  find  situations  for  young 
men  desiring  to  make  a  change  conditionally  upon 
the  masters  agreeing  to  take  from  them  the  same 
number  of  hands,  and  one  of  the  evils  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment  is  that  when  a  gardener  does  not  do  that  the 
men  have  to  go  idle,  or  enter  the  “  poor-house,  ”  i.e., 
the  nursery.  The  system  is  a  bad  one  both  for  the 
gardener  and  the  journeyman,  because  the  former 
has  to  take  any  man  the  nurseryman  may  send  him, 
and  the  latter  has  no  choice  of  place  or  master. 
The  man  sent  to  a  gardener  may  be  good  or  bad  for 
all  that  the  nurseryman  usually  knows  about  him, 
but  if  the  engagement  was  made  without  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  trade,  a  man's  previous  employer 
would  have  to  be  consulted.  When  a  young  gar¬ 
dener  goes  in  for  his  exchange  he  has  to  take  what¬ 
ever  the  nurseryman  offers  him  or  he  gets  the  cold 
shoulder  by  being  told  that  there  is  nothing  else  for 
him.  He  may  also  be  sent  back  again  to  within  a 


mile  or  two  of  where  he  has  been  living,  in  some 
cases  a  long  way  from  Edinburgh,  and  the  travelling 
expenses  are  a  serious  item  which  could  well  be 
spared  but  for  the  system  of  exchange.  It  often 
happens  too  that  a  good  man  is  left  out  in  the  cold 
in  competition  with  the  sons  of  gardeners  who  give 
their  seed  orders  to  the  particular  nurseryman 
affecting  the  exchange,  and  who  knows  that  it 
will  go  elsewhere  if  the  sons  are  not  provided 
for.  The  nurserymen  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in 
effecting  exchanges,  but  have  only  themselves  to 
blame  for  it.  I  was  a  second  inside  hand  in  a  good 
place,  and,  wishing  a  foreman’s  situation,  I  asked  the 
gardener  to  help  me  to  get  one.  He  wrote  to  a  firm 
in  Edinburgh,  who  replied  that  I  was  to  go  in  on  the 
term  day,  and  they  would  certainly  find  what  I 
wanted  for  me.  I  went,  and,  after  waiting  for  five 
hours,  was  politely  told  that  they  had  nothing  for 
me.  I  ventured  to  remind  them  of  the  contents  of 
their  own  letter,  but  was  promptly  told  that  I  was 
rude,  and  I  had  to  go  empty  away.  Had  they  have 
sent  to  my  master  and  said  they  had  nothing  on  their 
books  I  could  have  stayed  where  I  was  until  I  got 
suited.  It  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  gar¬ 
deners  and  journeymen  if  such  engagements  were 
made  privately. — Diosma. 


Hotes. 


Apple  Margil. 

The  origin  of  this  Apple  is  not  exactly  known,  although 
its  cultivation  has  been  traced  back  to  the  Brompton 
Park  nursery  as  early  as  1750.  A  list  of  synonyms 
usually  testifies  to  the  popularity  of  a  flower,  fruit, 
or  vegetable,  and  this  has  several,  including  Never 
Fail  and  Small  Ribston.  The  former  relates  to  its 
regular  and  free  fruiting  character,  which  is  constant 
provided  the  blossom  does  not  get  destroyed  by  late 
spring  frosts,  as  sometimes  happens.  Some  writers 
speak  of  the  tree  having  been  planted  in  a  garden 
at  Sheen  by  Sir  Wm.  Temple.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  it  still  flourishes  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  place,  to  wit  Templeton  House,  Roehampton, 
where  it  is  a  great  favourite  with  Mr.  J.  P.  Kendall 
on  account  of  its  free  fruiting  nature.  The  name 
Small  Ribston  indicates  that  it  is  a  competitor  with 
the  Ribston  Pippin  for  favour.  The  fruit  is  smal^ 
conical,  and  five-sided,  with  as  many  rather  acute 
angles,  which  are  most  prominent  on  the  upper  half 
and  round  the  apex.  The  skin  is  green  fading  to  pale 
yellow  as  it  matures,  but  over  all  is  a  suffusion  of  red, 
more  or  less  streaked  and  splashed  with  a  deeper 
red  on  the  sunny  side,  while  the  other  side  and  the 
top  is  more  or  less  splashed  with  russet.  The  flesh 
is  yellow,  juicy,  rich  and  sweet,  with  a  pleasing 
aromatic  flavour,  yet  very  firm  and  remaining  in  sea¬ 
son  from  November  to  February.  The  variety  is 
considered  one  of  the  best  for  dessert  purposes  ;  and 
considering  its  suitability  as  to  size  and  its  other 
qualifications,  the  wonder  is  why  it  is  not  more  ex¬ 
tensively  grown. 

Pear  Beurre  de  Ghellinck  de  Walle. 
Such  is  the  rather  lengthy  name  of  a  Pear  which 
originated  in  Flanders,  growing  in  sandy  soil  in  the 
open  country,  where  it  has  withstood  the  rigours  of 
the  last  twenty  years.  A  chromo-lithograph  of  it 
was  taken  for  the  Bulletin  d' Arboriculture  de  Flori¬ 
culture,  etc.,  about  five  years  ago,  and  now  appears  for 
the  first  time  in  that  publication  for  the  month  of 
November,  so  that  it  has  been  under  the  observation 
of  the  editors  for  that  time,  and  now  that  they  give 
publicity  to  the  Pear  they  recommend  it  very  highly. 
The  greatest  drawback  it  possesses  is  that  it  comes 
into  season  during  the  month  of  November,  when  so 
many  others  are  in  season.  The  fruit  is  of  medium 
or  sometimes  large  size,  rather  irregular  in  form, 
roundly  oval  or  elongated  and  pear-shaped,  slightly 
uneven  or  lumpy  on  the  surface.  The  skin  is  suf¬ 
fused  with  a  delicate  green,  stained  and  marbled  with 
red,  or  sometimes  almost  covered  in  this  way,  and 
the  ground  colour  changing  to  a  pale  yellow  when  in 
season.  The  flesh  is  creamy-white,  very  fine,  melt¬ 
ing,  extremely  juicy,  and  very  sugary,  slightly  acidu¬ 
lated,  and  giving  off  a  delicate  perfume.  The  tree 
is  vigorous  and  fertile.  It  succeeds  as  a  pyramid  or 
standard,  and  is  likely  to  prove  suitable  for  wall  cul¬ 
ture  judging  from  its  mode  of  growth.  The  editors 
of  the  Bulletin  above  mentioned  think  it  a  great  ac¬ 
quisition,  and  they  do  not  hesitate  to  class  it  along 
with  the  best  autumn  Pears,  such  as  Marie  Louise, 
Poire  de  Tongre,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Conseillar  a 
la  Cour,  etc. 


Meanings  ftjtim  the  IPmdtr 
uf  Science. 

Effects  of  Fertilisers  on  Tomatos. — A  series 
of  interesting  experiments  on  Tomatos  in  the  open 
ground  has  been  carried  out  at  the  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and  recorded 
in  Bulletin  32.  The  plots  of  Tomatos  were  all  con¬ 
tiguous,  and  occupied  a  total  area  of  1,600  sq.  ft., 
or  about  ^  of  an  acre,  and  nitrate  of  soda  was 
applied  at  the  rate  of  540  lbs.  to  the  acre.  The 
Tomatos  were  divided  into  34  plots,  and  these  again 
into  two  lots  of  17  plots  each.  To  the  first  lot  10  lbs. 
of  nitrate  of  soda  was  given  at  one  application,  on 
June  25th,  just  fifteen  days  after  planting.  The 
results  up  to  the  last  week  in  September  were  as 
follows : — The  average  number  of  fruits  per  plant 
was  14-2  ;  the  average  weight  of  crop  per  plant, 
5'5  lbs  ;  and  the  average  weight  of  individual  fruits, 
57  ozs.  To  the  second  lot  of  17  plots,  the  10  lbs. 
of  nitrate  of  soda  was  given  at  four  applications,  one 
in  June,  one  in  July,  and  two  in  August ;  the  average 
number  of  fruits  to  a  plant  was  13  2  ;  the  average 
weight  to  a  plant  4  6  lbs.  ;  and  the  average  weight 
of  individual  fruits  5-6  ozs.  The  above  would  seem 
to  favour  the  giving  of  the  whole  of  the  manure  at 
one  application.  The  last  picking  of  fruits  in  the 
second  week  of  October,  added  to  the  rest,  showed 
an  entirely  different  result.  It  must  be  understood 
that  ripe  fruits  only  were  considered,  and  on  this 
particular  occasion  the  mild  nature  of  the  season 
and  the  absence  of  frost  gave  the  late  applications 
of  the  fertiliser  time  to  take  effect.  The  totals  for 
the  whole  of  the  season,  where  the  10  lbs.  of  nitrate 
of  soda  were  given  at  one  application,  were  an  aver¬ 
age  of  23  fruits  per  plant,  weighing  7  5  lbs.  to  the 
plant,  and  5-4  ozs.  to  individual  fruits.  Where  four 
applications  were  made  during  the  course  of  the 
season,  there  was  an  average  of  24  5  fruits  to  a  plant, 
giving  an  average  of  8'i  lbs.  to  a  plant,  and  5-4  ozs. 
to  individual  fruits. 

Saccharine. — In  the  inaugural  address  of  Sir 
Henry  E.  Roscoe,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  to  the  British  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Manchester  on  August  27,  1886,  he  drew 
attention  to  the  chemical  principles  upon  which 
organic  synthesis  have  been  effected.  He  stated 
that  as  soon  as  the  chemical  structure  of  an  organic 
substance  has  been  ascertained,  or,  in  other  words, 
as  soon  as  the  chemists  have  carefully  analysed 
and  determined  the  exact  constituents  of  a  given 
organic  substance,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  are 
arranged  within  its  molecule,  there  is  open  to  them 
by  a  synthetic  process  or  a  building  up  of  such  con¬ 
stituents  on  a  definite  plan,  to  produce  artificially  a 
substance  which  hitherto  may  have  only  been  known 
as  naturally  occurring  in  plants  or  animals. 

Of  those  as  mentioned  by  Sir  Henry  Roscoe, 
“  the  most  remarkable  instance  is  the  production  of 
an  artificial  sweetening  agent,  termed  saccharine, 
250  times  sweeter  than  sugar,  prepared,  by  a  com¬ 
plicated  series  of  re-actions,  from  coal  tar.”  The 
discoverer  of  saccharine  is  Dr.  Constantin  Fahlberg. 
— Kew  Bulletin. 

C-anker  of  Fruit  Trees. — As  related  by  the 
Bulletin  d' Arboriculture,  M.  Chas.  Admiraal,  horti¬ 
culturist  at  Rijp,  Holland,  has  published  an  article 
on  the  causes  and  remedy  for  the  canker.  He 
attributes  the  disease  to  Nectria  ditissima,  a  fungus 
belonging  to  the  Pyrenomycetes,  and  gives  a 
coloured  figure  of  it.  Naturally  a  series  of  con¬ 
ditions  facilitate  the  development  of  the  cryptogam, 
such  as  too  wet  soil,  large  bruises  and  wounds,  cuts 
made  in  the  bark,  too  severe  pruning,  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  fresh  or  undecomposed  manure,  pressure 
made  by  ligatures,  etc.  The  disease  can  to  some 
extent  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  grafting  wax  of 
some  curative  ingredient,  or,  better  still,  by  a  special 
wax,  recommended  by  M.  C.  Admiraal,  and  with 
.which  he  has  obtained  the  best  results.  Some 
branches  of  trees,  upon  which  the  operation  and  the 
ointment  in  question  had  been  employed  effecting  a 
cure,  were  exhibited  in  1890  at  Apeldoorn,  and  have 
been  deposited  at  the  School  of  Horticulture  of  the 
state  of  Ghent,  where  those  interested  can  take  note 
of  them. 
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PRIVATE  MARKET 

GARDENS. 

This  may  seem  an  odd  way  of  putting  matters, 
because  all  personally  owned  market  gardens  are  of 
course  private.  But  I  employ  the  term  chiefly  to 
indicate  gardens  ordinarily  kept  for  personal  use  and 
enjoyment,  and  are  in  that  respect  very  dissimilar 
from  those  gardens  established  expressly  for  the 
growth  of  market  material  and  to  provide  the  owner 
with  a  livelihood.  But  recently  one  of  the  bona  fide 
market  growers  complained  strongly  of  the  competi¬ 
tion  to  which  he  and  his  class  were  subjected,  from 
foreign  importations  of  similar  material  to  that  his 
class  produces. 

Here  we  are  on  economic  grounds,  which  cannot 
well  be  discussed,  indeed,  it  is  now  so  useless  to 
discuss  questions  affecting  the  trade  that  any  space 
employed  in  so  doing  would  be  wasted.  The  mil¬ 
lions  who  have  to  be  fed,  clothed,  and  otherwise 
cared  for,  must  of  necessity  stand  a  long  way  before 
the  interests  of  any  one  class  or  section  of  traders. 
But  I  did  venture  to  point  out  to  my  grumbling 
friend  that  after  all  it  was  less  foreign  competition 
of  which  he  had  to  complain  than  the  unfair  competi¬ 
tion  at  home  to  which  market  growers  are  subjected, 
through  the  now  almost  universal  practice  which 
prevails  on  the  part  of  owners  of  considerable  private 
gardens,  of  sending  all  of  their  spare  garden  produce 
into  the  markets. 

In  how  many  large  gardens  have  not  fruit  houses 
been  specially  erected  for  the  growth  of  market  pro¬ 
duce.  From  how  many  do  not  go  out  hundreds  of 
pounds,  worth  of  fruit  and  flowers  during  the  year. 
The  total  value  thus  received  from  private  gardens 
alone  during  a  season  must  be  enormous.  Here  there 
are  few  of  those  responsibilities  which  the  bona  fide  mar¬ 
ket  growerhasto  meet.  Low  rent,  low  wages,  very  low 
rates  and  taxes,  all  very  materially  help  the  private 
garden  earnings,  whilst  the  opposites  bear  very 
heavily  upon  the  trade  grower.  Probably  his  gar¬ 
dens  are  thrice  as  heavily  rated  and  taxed  as  are 
those  of  the  gentleman  who  professedly  holds  his 
for  pleasure.  If  the  bona  fide  trader  can  check  pri¬ 
vate  market  gardening  he  may  secure  some  good  for 
himself,  but,  all  the  same,  of  course  the  public  would 
be  losers. — A  .  D. 

-  - 

EARLY  FLOWERING 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The  progress  made  in  raising  new  early  varieties 
has  been  very  great  during  the  last  year  or  two  ;  and 
no  doubt  this  will  continue,  especially  with  regard  to 
varieties  that  will  flower  naturally  early.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  about  the  popularity  of  the  early  Chry¬ 
santhemum  now,  seeing  that  one  of  our  great  French 
raisers  of  Chrysanthemums  has  turned  his  attentic* 
to  raising  early  sorts,  and  has  proved  beyond  all 
question,  and  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  many, 
that  early  sorts  are  wanted  in  this  country. 

Some  years  ago,  it  was  said  by  many  that  early 
Chrysanthemums  had  no  virtues,  deserved  no  fame, 
and  were  bad  from  first  to  last,  and,  even  if  good, 
were  out  of  season.  As  the  case  then  stood  this  was 
all  perfectly  true,  for  the  best  of  the  early  kinds  at 
that  time  were  poor  things  indeed,  that  flowered  too 
early  in  the  summer,  and  were  better  calculated  to 
disfigure  than  adorn  the  garden.  Seeing  that  the 
best  of  the  earlies  were  of  quite  secondary  merit,  it 
was  only  natural  that  they  should  decline  in  favour 
and  find  few  friends. 

The  varieties  that  were  then  grown  included  Gold 
Button,  Illustration,  Jardin  des  plantes  (early) 
F.  Pele,  St.  Mary,  Precocite,  and  others,  some  of 
which  are  still  in  cultivation,  but  they  are  not  good 
enough  to  command  general  admiration.  The  ad¬ 
vance  made  by  the  French  raisers  last  year  was  very 
great,  as  was  seen  in  a  few  beautiful  varieties  that 
flowered  in  August  and  September.  Amongst  them 
are  a  few  decided  acquisitions,  some  of  which  ob¬ 
tained  certificates. 

M.  Simon  Delaux  is  to  be  congratulated  on  being 
the  raiser  of  the  finest  early  varieties  ever  seen  in 
this  country,  having  sent  out  this  year  no  less  than 
125  new  ones.  Amongst  them  are  many  sterling 
novelties  and  grand  additions  to  this  interesting 
class. 

Next  season  we  may  safely  expect  to  see  other 
successful  raisers,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the 
Continent,  turning  their  attention  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion,  and  to  receive  from  them  other  new  and 
distinct  sorts  of  merit. 


But  nevertheless  it  has  been  difficult  to  induce 
many,  even  in  their  own  interests,  to  make  a  trial 
of  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums.  Mr.  Wm. 
Piercy,  of  Forest  Hill,  has  frequently  said  to  me  that 
he  has  continually  urged  the  subject  upon  the  general 
cultivators  of  plants. 

The  number  of  this  season’s  new  introductions  is 
immense,  and  the  difficulty  of  selecting  is  great. 
Knowing  that  it  would  be  interesting  no  doubt  to 
many  readers  to  know  something  of  the  merits  of 
the  most  distinct  that  will  be  distributed  this  season, 
I  have  carefully  selected  the  following  : — 

M.  Dupuis  (Jap.)  is  a  very  bright  orange-yellow, 
medium  sized  flowers,  dwarf  robust  habit ;  very  free 
flowering,  resembling  Source  d’Or,  but  flowers  in 
August.  This  I  consider  the  best  in  its  way,  and 
will  undoubtedly  find  a  place  in  every  collection. 

M .  Frederic  L'Usmayer  (Ref.  Jap.). — This  is  a  valu¬ 
able  addition  to  the  exhibition  sorts,  of  fine  dwarf 
habit  ;  colour  bronze-yellow,  each  petal  edged  with  a 
light  crimson,  much  in  the  way  of  L’ Adorable  in 
form  and  colour;  requires  disbudding  ;  flowers  in 
September. 

Ami  Mezard  (Jap.). — The  flowers  are  composed  of 
broad  ribbon-like  petals  of  a  blush  pink  colour  with 
a  yellow  centre,  a  profuse  bloomer  of  fine  stout 
habit;  blooms  beginning  of  August. 

M.G.  Grunerwald  (Jap.). — This  is,  without  doubt, 
one  of  the  best  early  Chrysanthemums  ever  raised, 
and  one  that  is  destined  to  take  high  rank  either  in 
the  conservatory  or  for  exhibiting,  when  the  merits 
of  it  are  fully  recognised.  As  it  becomes  better 
known,  I  feel  sure  that  there  is  a  long  future  before 
it.  It  grows  about  2  ft.  high,  and  is  covered  with 
flowers  which  are  very  full  and  solid  ;  the  petals  are 
long,  curled,  and  twisted  in  a  rather  peculiar  fashion. 
The  colour  is  a  beautiful  silvery  white,  slightly  shaded 
with  pink  ;  it  is  very  early,  blooming  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  September. 

Vice-President  Hardy  (Jap.). — Here  we  have  another 
of  the  finest  introductions  of  the  season,  and  one 
that  should  be  included  in  the  most  select  dozen. 
The  colour  is  a  very  fine  fire-red  ;  free,  and  of  dwarf 
habit  ;  flowers  large,  somewhat  drooping,  petals  of 
a  fine  transparent  shade  of  colour  ;  blooms  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Coral  Queen  (Jap.),  an  English  seedling  raised  by 
Mr.  R.  Owen. — Colour  of  pink  coral,  the  flowers 
have  long  foot  stalks,  very  free  ;  of  medium  height, 
growing  amongst  a  large  collection.  During  the 
past  summer,  it  was  the  most  conspicuous  out  of  a 
large  number  then  in  flower.  A  distinct  and  entirely 
new  colour  ;  September  bloomer. 

Ruby  King,  raised  by  Mr.  Owen.— This  I  consider 
the  darkest  early  crimson  Japanese  sort  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  ;  medium  sized  flowers,  produced  in  immense 
quantity;  fine  stout,  dwarf  habit;  flowersin  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Vicomtesse  d' Avene  is  a  good  incurved  Jap.  of  very 
dwarf,  stout  habit.  Colour  rosy-lilac  ;  it  blooms  in 
August,  and  is  very  rapid  in  coming  to  perfection ; 
a  cutting  put  in  in  May  will  bloom  in  September. 

Gloire  d'Astaford. — Much  in  the  way  of  Coral 
Queen,  and  may  be  included  in  any  medium  sized 
collection  on  account  of  the  peculiar  terra-cotta  colour 
of  the  flowers.  It  is  a  Japanese  variety  of  fine  habit, 
and  blooms  in  September.  Of  its  distinct  and  novel 
character  no  one  need  doubt. 

Souvenir  de  William  Holmes  (Jap.)  has  a  dwarf 
robust  habit  ;  very  compact,  also  very  free  ;  the 
colour  is  a  reddish-crimson  ;  grand  for  cutting  or  as 
a  pot  plant. 

M.  F.  Katzer  (Jap.). — The  blooms  of  this  variety 
are  of  a  deep  orange-red  colour,  with  twisted  petals; 
quite  new  and  distinct. 

Mdme.  Z.  Lionnet. — A  very  early  reflexed  Jap.,  of 
a  fine  orange-yellow  colour ;  flowers  of  medium 
size,  but  a  profuse  bloomer  ;  flowers  in  August. 

Baronne  G.  C.  de  Briailles  (Jap.). — A  most  distinct 
and  striking  sort,  and  differing  from  any  of  the  early 
varieties  yet  seen.  It  is  a  very  stout,  robust  plant 
with  large  flowers,  composed  of  broad  reflexed 
petals  ;  the  colour  is  white,  slightly  shaded  pink  ; 
it  is  a  good  grower,  blooming  at  the  end  of  August. 

M.  G.  de  Dubor  (Jap  ). — A  beautiful  orange-yellow, 
shaded  red  ;  an  improvement  on  P.  VanGeert,  being 
of  a  much  dwarfer  habit,  very  free  and  distinct. 

M.  Lemaille  (Jap.).— The  flowers  of  this  sort  are 
medium  sized,  colour  wine-red,  shaded  bufi ;  has  long 
petals,  and  is  novel  in  appearance,  and  of  fine  stout 
habit. 


Mons.  Z.  Lionnet  (Jap.). -In  this  we  have  a  grand 
addition  to  the  exhibition  varieties.  The  flowers  are 
of  large  size  ;  colour,  rich  deep  majenta.  The  habit 
of  the  plant  is  dwarf,  and  if  slightly  disbudded  will 
be  found  valuable  for  exhibition  in  September  on 
account  of  its  distinct  colour. 

E.  Dinner  ct  Solin  (Jap.). — Flowers  large,  petals 
broad  and  incurved  ;  creamy  white,  shaded  towards 
the  centre  with  light  rose ;  will  be  very  useful  for 
exhibition  if  disbudded. 

Mdme.  Paul  Nansot  (Jap  ). — This  is  a  colour  that 
has  been  much  wanted  in  earlies,  and  one  that  is 
sure  to  become  popular.  It  is  a  fine  amaranth-crim¬ 
son  ;  blooms  in  September. 

Le  Poete  de  Chrysanthemum  is  a  free  flowering  deco¬ 
rative  variety  of  rather  slender  habit  ;  colour,  bright 
mauve  ;  blooms  in  August. 

M.  Vauvel  (Jap.).— Of  medium-sized  to  large  flowers, 
petals  rather  long  ;  colour,  rose-pink,  shaded  orange- 
red,  a  very  delicate  colour. 

M.  Clicquot  (Pom).  —  An  excellent  addition  to 
the  Pompon  section.  The  flowers  are  large,  of  fine 
form,  and  the  colour  rich  orange-yellow. 

Mdme.  Gabus  (Pom.). — White,  shaded  rose,  form 
of  Mile.  Marthe  ;  fine  dwarf  habit. 

I  may  add  that  the  Early  Chrysanthemums  are 
of  easy  cultivation,  very  free  flowering,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  of  dwarf,  bushy  habit.  Under 
ordinary  cultivation,  they  commence  blooming  early 
in  August  and  continue  until  late  in  October,  thus 
producing  during  the  autumn  months  an  enchanting 
display,  when  too  often  our  borders  and  conserva¬ 
tories  are  comparatively  bare. — Rolt.  J.  Hamill, 
Sydenham,  S.E. 


ASTER  NOVI-BELGII 

DENSUS. 

The  varieties  of  Aster  Novi-Belgii  are  now  exceed¬ 
ingly  numerous  in  gardens,  a  fact  which  was  amply 
demonstrated  at  the  Conference  held  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick,  on 
the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  of  October  last.  The  plant  en¬ 
joys  a  wide  distribution  in  North  America,  its  native 
home,  and  varies  considerably  even  there.  As  might 
naturally  be  expected,  a  plant  which  enjoys  a  wide 
distribution  and  varies  in  a  state  of  nature,  doe  so 
much  more  extensively  under  cultivation.  There  are 
good  and  bad  varieties,  some  of  them  unworthy  of  a 
place  even  in  large  collections  meant  for  decorative 
purposes  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  a  large  proportion 
of  them  are  very  showy  and  exceedingly  fioriferous, 
in  consequence  of  which  they  are  valuable  for  the 
herbaceous  border  for  parks  and  shrubberies  when 
other  hardy  flowers  are  getting  scarce.  The  variety 
under  notice  is  one  of  the  showiest  and  most  useful  on 
account  of  its  dwarf,  compact  habit,  fioriferous 
nature,  and  the  rich  colour  of  its  flower  heads,  which 
are  of  a  bright  blue.  Its  stature  seldom  exceeds  2  ft., 
and  the  flowers  are  closely  arranged  in  a  compact 
and  flattened  inflorescence  covering  the  top  of  the 
plant.  Our  illustration,  made  from  a  photograph 
taken  at  Chiswick  during  the  Conference,  shows  the 
natural  habit  of  the  plant  and  its  free  flowering 
character.  Some  cultivators  may  recognize  in  it 
what  for  many  years  has  passed  for  A.  laevis  in  gar¬ 
dens,  and  such  is  actually  the  case ;  but  the  true 
A.  laevis  is  a  taller  plant  with  long  loosely  arranged 
panicles  of  bloom,  and  lanceolate,  elongated  leaves 
which  surround  or  clasp  the  stem  at  the  base.  This 
plant  on  the  contrary  is  often  sold  and  grown  under 
the  name  of  A.  Chapmanni,  and  although  a  showy 
and  useful  species,  is  certainly  inferior  to  A.  Novi- 
Belgii  densus,  which  will  always  be  a  favourite  so 
long  as  perennial  Asters  are  cherished  and 
cultivated.  It  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  other 
varieties  of  the  species  when  once  seen  in  the  growing 
state. 

- - 

DAHLIAS. 

The  roots  being  by  this  time  housed,  they  should 
be  gone  over  to  see  if  any  signs  of  decay  have  put 
in  appearance,  and  these  be  cut  away.  For  the 
matter  of  that,  the  roots  might  have  remained  in 
the  ground  until  this  time  without  taking  harm  ;  but 
who  can  predict  what  the  weather  is  likely  to  be  ? 
Dahlia  roots  keep  best  without  any  covering  what¬ 
ever  during  winter,  provided  the  frost  can  be  kept 
from  them  ;  and  they  can  be  stood  upon  an  old  gar¬ 
den  mat  on  a  shelf  in  a  cool  dry  place  where  frost 
cannot  reach  them. 
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PROFITABLE  MARKET 

GARDENING. 

That  all  gardening,  whether  followed  as  an  occupa¬ 
tion  or  for  the  mere  love  of  the  pursuit,  should  be 
profitable  everyone  will  be  prepared  to  admit,  and  in 
these  days  when  so  many  are  engaged  in  the  trade  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  those  of  our  readers 
to  whom  gardening  is  a  profession  should  be  smartly 
alive  to  their  own  interests.  This  does  not  consist 
solely  in  growing  a  large  variety  of  plants,  but  in 
studying  the  wants  of  the  various  markets  and  their 
own  particular  localities,  and  in  meeting  those  wants 
at  a  proper  time.  It  is  now  generally  acknowledged 
that  a  market  gardener  who  goes  about  his  work  on 
these  lines  is  more  likely  to  become  successful  in  his 
business  than  one  who  grows  a  little  of  almost  every¬ 
thing,  and  takes  his  stuff  to  market  on  the  chance  of 
disposing  of  it  without  due  regard  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  place,  the  result  being  in  many  cases 
a  comparatively  small  sale. 

As  an  example  of  what 
market  gardeners  can  do 
we  give  an  instance  of  one 
who  resides  within  four 
miles  of  a  large  town,  a 
short  distance  from  a  rail¬ 
way  station,  and  who,  per¬ 
haps,  has  a  better  advan¬ 
tage  than  some  in  this 
respect  because  he  can 
take  most  of  his  produce  to 
market  by  road.  Although 
he  has  good  glass  accom¬ 
modation  he  contents  him¬ 
self  with  growing  for  sale 
only  eight  subjects,  viz.  : 

Grapes,  Tomatos,  Mush¬ 
rooms,  Cucumbers,  Rhu¬ 
barb,  h  erns,  India  Rubber 
plants,  and  late  Chrysan¬ 
themums.  At  the  present 
time  he  is  cutting  Grapes, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so 
until  March.  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  are  also  just  coming 
in,  but  only  late  ones  are 
grown,  such  as  Ethel, 

Princess  Teck,  Fair  Maid 
of  Guernsey,  Snowdrop, 

Meg  Merrilies,  etc.,  and 
these  will  occupy  atten¬ 
tion  until  January.  He 
assured  us  that  one  house 
of  late  white  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  proved  much  more 
profitable  than  three 
houses  of  the  mid-season 
varieties,  as  these  are 
simply  a  glut  on  the 
market  during  the  month 
of  November,  seeing  that 
almost  everyone  who  has 
a  greenhouse  goes  in  for 
Chrysanthemum  culture, 
and  invariably  grows 
those  coming  into  bloom 
in  the  middle  of  N ovember. 

Rhubarb,  of  which  he  makes  a  specialty,  will  be 
ready  for  Christmas,  and  two  houses  are  devoted  to 
this.  Roots  are  lifted  in  October  and  placed  upon 
the  floor  of  the  house  with  soil  round  them,  or  in 
boxes ;  the  crowns  are  covered  with  hay  or  straw, 
whilst  the  house  is  darkened  with  mats,  which  en¬ 
ables  him  to  cut  it  in  a  nice-coloured  condition.  Heat 
is  applied  towards  the  end  of  October,  and  the  roots 
are  copiously  supplied  with  water.  Rhubarb  in  the 
early  season  and  at  Christmas  time  finds  a  ready 
sale,  and  is  a  much  more  remunerative  crop  than 
that  coming  in  later  in  the  spring.  The  roots  forced 
this  season  are  planted  out,  and  fresh  ones  brought  in 
another  year. 

The  Tomato  is  also  one  of  his  strong  subjects,  and 
the  seed  of  this  has  just  been  sown.  Large  Red, 
Earliest  of  All,  and  Maincrop  are  the  chief  varieties, 
and  although  foreign  produce  is  now  brought  into 
our  markets  in  such  large  quantities,  the  sale  of  them 
does  not  materially  affect  the  price  of  English  fruitt 
as  those  who  have  once  acquired  the  taste  of  an 
English  Tomato  do  not  take  very  readily  to  the 
“  unsavoury  ”  looking  foreign  fruit.  The  seed  now 
sown  will  be  pricked  out  when  the  seedlings  are  wel 


into  their  second  leaf,  and  potted  on  as  required.  It 
is  his  custom  to  fruit  the  earliest  batch  of  plants  in 
io-in.  pots,  and  he  generally  commences  to  cut  fruit 
about  the  middle  of  May.  This  last  season,  however, 
it  was  the  end  of  May  before  he  sent  them  to  market, 
but  this  may  be  accounted  for  owing  to  the  severe 
winter. 

For  the  first  two  consignments  of  fruit  he  made 
is.  per  lb.  in  the  wholesale  market  ;  the  next  batches 
fetched  iod.  per  lb.,  and  at  this  stage  some  were  sent 
to  a  distant  market,  realizing  gd.  per  lb.,  and 
throughout  the  season,  even  when  the  foreign  fruit 
was  so  plentiful,  he  never  got  less  than  4d.  per  lb. 
An  early  crop  pays  better  than  a  late  one  he  told  us, 
because  at  the  end  of  the  season  people  are  getting 
somewhat  tired  of  them,  and  besides  this  they  do  not 
assume  so  deep  a  colour  owing  to  the  absence  of  sun. 
The  earliest  batch  of  plants  are  grown  in  pots  only, 
the  others  being  planted  in  beds  and  trained  over  the 
rafters. 

Cucumbers  are  a  remunerative  crop,  especially  in 
the  early  spring.  These  are  grown  well,  and  are  sent 


to  several  markets,  £  the  |first 'icrop  realizing  5s.  per 
dozen,  which  reduce  as  the  season  advances,  until  at 
its  height  the  price  falls  to  2s.  per  dozen.  Of  course 
these  prices  include  all  sizes,  i.e.,  big  and  little  are 
sold  together,  and  the  retailer  reaps  the  advantage. 
They  are  grown  on  the  express  system,  and  as  soon 
as  one  plant  has  finished  bearing  it  comes  out,  the 
bed  is  replenished  with  some  fresh  material,  and 
another  plant  takes  its  place,  so  that  no  time  is  lost. 
Ventilation  is  a  thing  almost  unknown  in  Cucumber 
growing  nowadays,  steam,  light  and  heat  being  the 
chief  elements,  and  this  is  the  system  adopted  by  the 
market  gardener  to  whom  we  are  alluding.  Tele¬ 
graph  is  the  variety  cultivated,  and  as  a  cropper  for 
market  takes  a  deal  of  beating  ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  it  can  be  surpassed.  The  fruits  are 
sent  off  in  hampers  in  layers  of  hay,  and  packed  in 
this  way  they  travel  many  miles  without  being 
bruised.  The  Tomatos,  I  should  have  mentioned, 
are  sent  off  in  wicker  baskets  similar  to  those  sent 
into  Covent  Garden  market  from  the  Channel 
Islands. 

Mushrooms  are  grown  under  the  stages,  and  ar¬ 
rangements  are  made  to  ward  off  the  drips  from  the 


occupants  of  the  stages  by  boards  being  placed  over 
the  beds.  This  is  usually  a  good  crop,  but  they  are 
not  grown  so  extensively  as  other  things  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  they  are  such  difficult  stuff  to  pack  and  send 
away,  hence  it  is  that  they  are  disposed  of  as  far  as 
possible  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Ferns  are  given  a  long  house  to  themselves.  Of 
the  varieties  grown  Maidenhairs  are  in  the  majority, 
being  more  largely  used  lor  decorative  work,  bou¬ 
quets,  wreaths,  etc.,  than  any  other  sort.  Some 
thousands  are  grown  in  thnmb  pots,  whilst  others 
are  planted  in  terra  cotta  baskets,  and  find  a  ready 
sale  in  the  towns  as  they  are  much  in  request  for 
drawing  room  decoration.  All  the  Maidenhairs  are 
raised  from  spores,  and  when  we  visited  the  nursery 
we  noticed  some  thousands  of  young  ones  in  a  corner 
of  the  house  (separated  from  the  other  portion  by  a 
partition)  in  seed  pans,  looking  the  picture  of  health. 

India  Rubber  Plants  (Ficus  elastica)  is  grown 
in  large  quantities,  as  these  are  now  so  much  in  re¬ 
quest  as  window  plants  and  for  the  decoration  of  the 
dinner  table.  Most  of  them  were  young  stuff  in 

5-in.  pots,  this  being  a 
convenient  size  for  a  win¬ 
dow  or  table. 

Grapes  are  also  done 
well,  many  of  them  being 
Alicante,  Gros  Colmar 
and  Barbarossa,  and  as 
we  have  remarked  come 
in  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
which  enables  him  to 
realize  a  good  price  for 
them.  We  were  struck 
with  the  absence  of 
Fuchsias,  Begonias,  Pel¬ 
argoniums,  and  other 
plants  of  a  similar  char¬ 
acter,  and  on  mentioning 
this  we  were  told  that 
these  subjects  were  left 
for  others  to  deal  with, 
as  there  was  sadly  too 
much  competition,  every 
nurseryman  within  twenty 
miles  of  him  growing 
them.  His  plan  appeared 
to  be  to  cultivate  only 
those  subjects  for  which 
there  was  a  call,  and  to 
get  them  ready  for  market 
at  a  period  when  other 
people  were  either  not 
ready  or  had  finished. 
Grapes  were  no  use  to 
them  in  September,  when 
every  grower  was  cutting  ; 
from  November  to  March 
is  their  harvest  in  this 
department,  and  they 
work  accordingly.  The 
same  with  Tomatos,  the 
earlier  the  better.  Here 
we  might  say  that  the 
houses  containing  the 
earliest  Tomatos  (those  in 
pots)  are  cleared  early  in 
October,  and  filled  with 
the  first  lot  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  but  these  are  only  kept  from  frost,  the 
ventilators  being  left  open,  and  heat  excluded  until 
there  is  a  necessity  for  it. 

What  subjects  are  taken  in  hand  are  certainly 
grown  well,  and  although  the  man  has  not  had  the 
place  very  many  years  we  know  that  he  is  doing  a 
good  trade,  and  one  which  is  gradually  increasing. 
Here  then  is  a  case  of  a  gardener  who,  like  others,  has 
had  difficulties  to  contend  with,  but  by  persevering 
and  watching  his  opportunities,  shows  that  it  is 
possible  for  market  gardening,  even  in  these  “  hard 
times,”  to  be  made  profitable  ;  and  we  considered  our 
visit  to  such  an  establishment  was  time  wqjl  spent, 
as  we  learnt,  amongst  other  things,  that  it  was 
not  always  the  nursery  with  the  largest  variety 
of  plants,  etc.,  which  proved  the  most  successful. 

The  houses  are  well  heated  with  hot  water  pipers, 
and  with  the  exception  of  one  house,  which  is  used 
as  a  Vinery,  are  all  worked  from  one  boiler.  As  far 
as  we  could  see  the  places  are  never  empty  for  long 
together,  as  when  the  Tomatos  and  Cucumbers  are 
finished  they  are  succeeded  by  Chrysanthemums,  and 
when  these  are  over  the  houses  undergo  a  thorough 
cleaning  and  limewashing  preparatory  to  another 
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year’s  work.  Until  such  time  as  the  Cucum¬ 
bers  and  Tomatos  are  ready  for  planting  the  beds 
are  supplied  with  fresh  compost,  and  temporary 
shelves  are  fixed  to  the  roofs  on  which  young 
Chrysanthemums  are  placed  ;  these  of  course  being 
taken  away  when  the  Cucumbers  and  Tomatos  are 
set  out,  so  that  the  latter  may  have  the  advantage  of 
all  the  light  possible. 

As  we  have  remarked  he  has  had  difficulties  as 
well  as  other  people,  but  by  working  hard  and  giving 
a  strict  personal  attention  to  his  business  he  has 
overcome  them.  When  first  he  started  Black 
Hambugrh  Grapes  was  the  chief  variety,  but  as 
these  came  in  when  the  markets  were  pretty  well 
overstocked  with  them,  often  only  bringing  him 
is.  6d.  per  lb.,  he  decided  to  dispense  with  them  and 
plant  canes  of  the  sorts  named.  In  the  early  part  of 
this  year  these  brought  him  3s.  6d.  and  4s.  per  lb., 
and  lasted  until  the  end  of  March,  yielding  a  much 
better  interest  (even  though  the  coal  bill  last 
winter  was  a  serious  item)  than  the  early  Grapes 
did. 

Amongst  our  readers  there  are  doubtless  many  to 
whom  market  gardening  is  familiar,  and  if  these 
notes  roughly  penned  as  they  are,  will  profit  them  in 
any  way,  The  Gardening  World  will  have  proved  a 
valuable  medium. — Vesutrus. 

m 

UP  THE  NIGER  WITH 

THE  ROYAL  NIGER  COMPANY. 

The  following  is  the  letter  of  March  16th,  1890, 
written  by  the  late  Mr.  H.  E.  Bartlett,  and  alluded 
to  at  p.  210  : — 

“  I  have  got  about  1,000  acres  of  land,  which  has 
to  be  all  opened  up  and  planted.  The  name  of  the 
plantation  is  the  N’Kisi  creek  plantation,  named 
after  the  N’Kisi  river  which  runs  through  it.  I  have 
nearly  100  men  at  work  on  the  estate,  labourers  from 
Lagos,  very  ignorant  men  who  have  to  be  shown 
everything.  I  am  living  in  a  house  built  under  my 
own  superintendence,  and  of  native  materials.  It  is 
situated  on  the  top  of  a  hill  with  a  splendid  view  of 
the  Niger,  from  which  a  breeze  frequently  blows.  It 
is  always  cool  in  the  house  even  under  the  fierce 
glare  of  the  noonday  sun.  I  am  now  enjoying  very 
good  health,  and  can  pummel  the  recalcitrant 
members  of  my  crowd  with  ease.  They  are  an 
uncrupulous  lot,  and  instantly  take  advantage  of  the 
‘  boss  '  on  opportunity  given,  so  that  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  whip  hand  of  them,  and  to  be  master. 

“  I  am  very  busy  just  now,  as  some  20,000  Coffee 
and  Cocoa  plants  and  130  pods  of  Cocoa  seed  have 
arrived  from  Lagos  as  a  first  consignment  to  the 
plantation.  That  means  business,  and  we  are  going 
to  do  our  level  best  to  make  the  estate  a  big  thing. 
The  climate  just  now  is  comparatively  cool  as  there 
are  rains  and  tornados  ;  but  until  quite  recently  it 
has  been  very  hot.  The  heat  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  is  something  intense.  I  never  stray  far  from 
the  house  without  nay  pith  helmet ;  and  I  have  quite 
discarded  European  apparel,  a  singlet,  socks,  and 
pyjame  trousers  completes  my  attire.  When  I  left 
England  I  did  not  smoke,  but  I  have  found  since  I 
landed  here  that  smoking  mitigates  the  plagues  of 
Egypt,  as  represented  by  mosquitos,  sandflys,  etc. 
The  plants  I  brought  out  here  are  doing  very  well ; 
the  Coffee  plants  at  Abutshi  are  very  promising,  and 
Cocoa  and  Cotton  also  show  up  well.  I  have  been 
looking  after  the  two  places  lately,  Woodruff  being 
away  after  Coffee  plants. 

“  In  England  the  Mango  is  described  as  having  the 
flavour  of  tow  and  turpentine,  and  there  is  certainly 
a  decided  flavour  of  these  substances,  but  for  all  that 
the  fruit  is  delicious.  The  suspicion  of  turpentine  is 
only  realised  just  as  you  are  going  to  bite  the  fruit : 
when  you  have  got  a  good  grip  of  it  the  initial  taste 
disappears  at  once.  The  Sour  Sop  is  also  a  favourite 
fruit  of  mine,  and  the  Pineapples  here  are  very  nice. 

“  The  Niger  region  as  represented  by  this  district 
is  not  a  gay  place  by  any  means.  Nature  wears  a 
somewhat  solemn  face,  and  there  are  not  many 
flowers  wasting  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 
There  is  a  striking  lack  of  both  flowers  and  fruit.  In 
out-of-the-way,  shady,  watered  creeks  and  bush, 
many  beautiful  flowers  have  their  home,  but  these 
require  searching  out ;  still  I  hope  to  send  some  of 
them  to  Kew  after  I  have  written  my  name  on  the 
plantation.  You  can  have  no  idea  how  densely 
stupid  the  average  African  is,  and  how  utterly 
incapable  he  is  of  reasoning  from  cause  to  effect.  My 
plantation  *  boys  ’  are  all  from  Lagos,  and  they  do 


not  know  the  use  of  a  single  tool.  It  is  most  amus¬ 
ing  to  see  them  handle  a  spade  for  the  first  time.  I 
have  succeeded  in  getting  some  of  them  to  turn  over 
a  piece  of  ground  something  near  the  mark.  How¬ 
ever,  like  Mark  Twain's  jumping  frog,  they  have 
their  p'ints. 

“  It  is  curious  to  notice  how  quickly  they  succumb 
to  slight  sickness  ;  and  it  is  not  altogether  skulking, 
as  they  get  no  pay  when  not  at  work.  At  ‘  tuming- 
to  ’  time  I  generally  find  about  half-a-dozen — some¬ 
times  more — squatting  on  my  verandah,  for  they 
all  come  to  me  when  sick.  I  give  them  salts  freely, 
on  the  principle  that  if  they  do  not  do  much  good, 
they  will  not  do  much  harm.  I  have  had  a  lot  of 
African  fever  since  my  arrival  in  the  country,  but  I 
have  not  had  a  really  bad  attack  yet.  About  seven 
white  men  have  been  sent  home  sick  since  I  came  here, 
and  two  have  pegged  out,  one  of  fever,  the  other  of 
heart  disease.  The  fever  is  quick  in  its  action.  You 
feel  heavy  and  tired  ;  then  you  may  or  may  not  be 
taken  with  the  cold  stage,  although  the  temperature  is 
over  goQ  in  the  shade.  This  may  last  for  an  hour  or 
several  hours,  and  gradually  passes  off,  leaving  one 
in  the  hot  stage,  in  which  one  is  burning  hot  and 
dry  with  no  perspiration.  One  falls  into  a  semi¬ 
unconscious  state  and  awakes  to  find  oneself  begin¬ 
ning  to  perspire.  The  whole  business  may  be  over 
in  about  four  hours,  but  it  leaves  one  very  weak. 
Last  week  I  had  the  fever  as  described,  on  three  days 
following.” 

Two  days  later  poor  Bartlett  died  of  the  dreadful 
Blackwater  fever. 


DINNER  TABLE 

DECORATION. 

Perhaps  a  few  remarks  on  this  subject  may  prove 
useful  to  some  young  gardeners,  who  have  a  lot  of 
this  sort  of  work  to  carry  out.  They  should  have 
several  small  pans,  from  4  in.  to  6in.  across,  and  about 
2  in.  deep,  these  should  be  filled  with  a  mixture  of 
finely  sifted  loam,  peat,  leaf-soil  and  sand.  In  the 
centre  of  the  smaller  size  place  some  small  Ferns, 
such  as  Pteris  elegans,  P.  serrulata,  P.  Argyrea, 
P.  cretica,  Adiantums,  Gymnogrammes,  &c.,  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  larger  ones  a  piece  of  round  wood 
about  2  in.  across,  filling  in  with  small  pieces  of  Lyco¬ 
podium.  This  if  placed  in  the  propagatory  pit  will 
soon  cover  the  soil.  If  they  have  some  tins  made 
about  the  same  size  as  the  pans,  which  should  have 
some  moss  tied  neatly  round  the  outside,  they  could 
then  turn  the  plants  carefully  out  of  the  pans  and 
place  in  the  tins  before  using  them  for  the  table ; 
those  with  the  piece  of  wood  in  the  centre  should 
have  the  latter  taken  out,  and  small  Coleuses  which 
have  been  recently  struck  in  small  thumb  pots  turned 
out  and  put  in  its  place. 

Tins  large  enough  to  hold  plants  in  3  in.  or  4  in. 
pots  are  also  necessary,  as  in  these  can  be  placed 
Dracaenas,  Crotons,  Aralias,  Cocos  Weddelliana, 
Grevillea  robusta,  Pandanus  Veitchii,  Ferns,  Coleus, 
&c.,  covering  the  top  of  the  pot  over  with  moss. 
These,  if  nicely  arranged  with  about  three  larger 
plants  along  the  centre  of  the  table,  and  the  dishes 
or  stands  of  fruit  between,  make  a  very  pretty 
effect.  If  several  Beetroots  are  potted  in  a  12  in.  pot, 
and  one  inverted  on  the  top  and  placed  in  the  stove, 
in  about  three  weeks  they  will  have  grown  5  or6  in.; 
these  if  part  of  the  roots  are  cut  away  to  fit  in  small 
glasses  or  vases  packed  in  with  damp  moss,  dotted 
about  amongst  the  Ferns,  lookvery  pretty  asa  change. 
I  have  seen  Peacock’s  feathers  and  the  everlasting 
flowers  (Helichrysum)  tied  up  in  little  bunches  used 
occasionally;  the  feathers  are  laid  on  the  table  between 
the  dishes,  a  bunch  of  the  flowers  being  used  to  cover 
the  quill  end,  about  four  or  five  flowers  in  each 
bunch  would  be  quite  sufficient. 

Fern  fronds  and  the  Mountain  Ash  and  other  leaves 
when  dried  make  a  good  change  from  the  plants 
when  worked  in  some  pretty  design  on  the  table,  but 
flowers  when  tastefully  arranged  in  small  glasses  or 
vases  look  very  pretty.  Have  a  few  taller  ones  along 
the  centre,  from  these  should  droop  some  of  the 
delicate  climbers,  such  as  the  young  branches  of  the 
climbing  Fern  (Lygodium  scandens),  Selaginellas, 
Virginian  Creeper,  Cissus  antarcticus,  and  similar 
graceful  foliage  ;  and  from  the  smaller  vases  should 
be  seen  occasionally  a  spike  or  blade  of  grass,  or  a 
spray  of  Gleichenia,  or  some  other  elegant  and 
delicate  Fern,  peeping  up  as  a  relief  to  the  eye,  but 
without  causing  any  obstruction  to  the  view.  With 
but  few  exceptions  there  should  never  be  anything 


to  interrupt  the  view  across  a  dinner-table,  tall  stands 
of  flowers  should  have  slender  stems,  and  none  of 
their  contents  should  droop  or  hang  over  to  a  lower 
point  than  20  in.  from  the  table.  The  line  of  sight 
will  thus  be  free,  and  the  general  conversation  be 
uninterrupted.  The  number  of  plants  required  would 
of  course  depend  on  the  length  of  the  table,  but  avoid 
overcrowding,  some  regard  table  decoration  as  the 
art  of  grouping  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  fruit 
and  flowers  in  the  most  showy  manner;  this  is  a 
great  mistake.  It  is  better  to  keep  them  off  alto¬ 
gether,  if  table  decoration  is  to  be  treated  as  a  branch 
of  the  fine  arts. — A.  W.,  Chetton. 

WHAT  IS  A  FRUIT? 

Mr.  George  Lunt,  Curator  of  Stamford  Park, 
Aston-under-Lyne,  in  a  paper  entitled  “  What  is  a 
Fruit  ?  ”  read  recently  before  the  members  of  the 
Manchester  Horticultural  Improvement  Society, 
said  a  true  fruit  consists  of  one  or  more  modified 
leaves,  bearing  ovules  on  their  margins.  In  proof 
of  this,  the  open  capellary  leaf  of  a  cycadwas  given, 
and  compared  with  the  closed  carpel  of  a  Pea. 
This  closing  of  the  carpels  was  said  to  be  caused  by 
the  cells  on  the  under  side  growing  more  rapidly 
than  those  of  the  upper,  as  is  the  case  of  the  opening 
and  closing  of  flowers.  The  achenes  of  the  Buttercup, 
Strawberry,  Rose,  and  Fig,  were  given  as  examples  of 
indehiscent  fruits,  whose  pericarps  have  to  rot  in 
the  ground  before  germination  can  take  place.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  gardeners  ought  to  know  that 
such  fruits  do  not  split  to  liberate  the  seeds,  and 
often  require  a  long  time  to  germinate.  The  various 
ways  in  which  the  carpels  are  joined  together,  in 
axile  and  parietal  placentation,  were  described. 
Other  true  fruits  were  next  described,  and  compared 
with  false  fruits,  or  pseudocarps.  The  ways  in 
which  false  fruits  are  formed  were  shown.  The 
edible  portion  of  the  apple  was  shown  to  be  the 
succulent  calyx  tube,  the  five  carpels  being  the  true 
fruits.  The  Pine-apple  was  described  as  a  large 
succulent  inflorescence,  bearing  numerous  flowers  on 
the  outside,  the  true  fruits  being  embedded  in  the 
fleshy  stalk  and  bracts.  The  tissues  of  the  Peach  and 
Plum  were  compared  with  the  Cocoanut.  Having 
treated  of  the  morphology,  Mr.  Lunt  gave  an  outline 
of  the  physiology  of  fruit,  and  showed  that,  in  its 
young  state,  the  fruit  has  the  same  chemical 
composition  and  performs  the  same  functions  as 
leaves,  taking  in  carbonic  acid  gas  and  giving  out 
oxygen.  To  the  taste,  it  is  first  bitter,  and  then  acid. 
The  acid  being  neutralized  by  alkalies,  it  becomes 
sweet.  By  the  gradual  evaporation  of  water  the  cell 
sap  becomes  thickened  by  saccharine  or  other  car¬ 
bonaceous  compounds,  until  maturity  is  reached  ;  it 
then  begins  to  absorb  oxygen  and  give  out  CO.,. 
When  decomposition  begins,  and  the  ovule  upon  the 
carpellary  leaf  has  developed  into  a  ripe  seed,  the 
life  work  of  the  fruit  comes  to  an  end. 

- - 

HEAVY  RAINFALLS. 

We  measure  rain  by  catching  it  in  a  vessel  called  a 
rain-gauge,  the  area  of  whose  mouth  is  accurately 
known,  and  then  calculate  how  deep  the  layer  of 
water  would  have  been  if  all  the  rain  that  fell  into  the 
gauge  had  been  spread  out  evenly  on  the  surface  of 
the  side  of  its  mouth.  A  gallon  of  water  would  only 
cover  a  space  of  two  feet  square  if  spread  out  in  a 
la}’er  an  inch  thick.  Accordingly,  an  inch  of  rain 
falling  on  an  acre  of  land  amounts  to  100  tons  of 
water,  and  the  same  fall  per  square  mile  would  give 
60,000  tons.  Now  an  inch  of  rain  falls  not  unfre- 
quently  at  stations  on  our  west  coast  in  the  course 
of  a  day,  so  that  we  can  easily  see  why  two  or  three 
days’  heavy  rain  cause  floods  in  most  of  our  rivers. 
The  area  drained  by  the  Thames  is  sixty-five  square 
English  miles,  or  five  square  geographical  miles,  as 
stated  by  Sir  John  Herschel ;  and  accordingly  an  inch 
of  rain  falling  on  that  district  would  give  us  4,000,000 
tons  of  water,  which  must  almost  all  of  it  drains  off 
the  high  lands  and  flood  those  lying  lower  before  it 
ultimately  finds  its  way  to  the  sea.  However,  the 
wettest  weather  with  us  is  almost  dry  when  compared 
with  that  experienced  between  the  tropics  in  the 
rainy  season.  The  wettest  region  on  the  earth  is 
justly  claimed  by  Cherra  Ponjee,  in  the  Cossia  Hills, 
lying  north-east  of  Calcutta.  There,  in  June,  1S51, 
at  an  elevation  of  4,500  feet,  twelve  feet  three  inches 
were  measured,  while  the  total  annual  rainfall  is 
600  inches,  or  fifty  feet !  The  average  rainfall  on  our 
west  coasts  is  about  thirty  inches,  so  that  at  Cherra 
Ponjee  twenty  times  as  much  falls,  and  that  within 
the  space  of  six  mouths.  The  reason  of  this  unequal 
distribution  of  the  fall  is  that  when  the  monsoon 
changes,  and  the  warm  and  moist  south-west  wind 
is  blowing  north-eastwards  towards  Central  Asia, 
it  meets  a  ridge  of  high  land  which  it  must  pass  over, 
and  in  its  passage  it  is  chilled,  and  deposits  its  bur¬ 
den  of  water  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  hills. — 
Manchester  City  News. 
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HARDENING  fllSCELLANY. 

“TACT  AND  PATRONAGE"  FOR 
GARDENERS. 

In  your  valuable  paper.  The  Gardening  World, 
for  November  14th,  p.  164,  Mr.  W.  Napper,  of  Chel¬ 
sea,  has  something  to  say  as  to  the  above,  in  allusion 
in  part  to  what  I  may  have  written  elsewhere.  This 
is  what  Mr.  Napper  says:  “  I  quite  expect  that  the 
men  of  mark  mentioned  by  Mr.  Burbidge  owe  their 
distinction  in  a  large  measure  to  tact  and  patron¬ 
age.  For  instance,  there  would  have  been  no  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton  had  there  not  been  also  a  Duke  of 
Devonshire;  and  my  lamented  friend,  John  Dominy, 
would  probably  have  gone  down  to  his  grave  a  poor, 
obscure  Devonshire  gardener  instead  of  a  wealthy 
Orchid  specialist  and  hybridiser  but  for  the  great 
house  of  Veitch."  Now  in  all  deference  to  Mr.  Nap- 
per’s  logic,  I  differ  altogether  from  his  conclusions,  and 
venture  to  suggest  that  he  has  put  the  cart  before  the 
horse  in  the  above  paragraph.  Both  Paxton  and 
Dominy  were  men  whom  it  was  an  honour  to  em¬ 
ploy  ;  but  both  were  original  and  innate  men  of  mark. 
They  were  not  made  men  of  mark  by  patronage.  Pax¬ 
ton  did  quite  as  much  honour  to  the  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire  as  ever  the  Duke  did  to  him ;  and  Dominy  also 
did  quite  as  much  for  the  house  of  Veitch  as  ever  it 
did — and  it  did  much — for  Dominy,  but  not  until  his 
work  was  done.  Both  Paxton  and  Dominy  were 
born  gardeners  and  gentlemen  to  boot,  and  it  was  a 
simple  impossibility  for  any  employer  to  patronise 
them.  No  man  is  or  can  be  "  patronised  ’’  who  is 
worth  his  salt ;  and  "  tact  "  is  simply  common  sense 
and  not  to  be  confounded  with  toadyism,  by  which 
weak  men  sometimes  try  to  get  the  goodwill  of  their 
employers,  and  generally  fail  to  do  so.  I  have  as 
much  sympathy  for  unhealthy,  or  overworked,  or 
unfortunate  gardeners  as  anyone,  but  I  have  no 
sympathy  for  the  men  who  want  and  look  ior  patron¬ 
age,  because  I  know  they  are  the  men  who  will  never 
get  it.  I  was  never  patronised  in  my  life,  nor  was 
the  Editor  of  Gardening  World,  nor  any  man  who 
has  self-respect  and  independence.  “Good  luck  is 
good  looking  after,”  I  am  sure. — F.  W.  Burbidge. 

AMASONIA  PUNICEA. 

Botanically  the  correct  name  of  this  is  considered 
to  be  A.  calycina.  The  floral  bracts  are  of  a  bright 
crimson-red,  and,  although  not  so  large  as  those  of  a 
Poinsettia,  they  are  equally  showy  in  their  way,  and 
the  plants  are  as  easy,  if  not  more  easy  to  manage. 
Six  species  are  known  to  science,  and  all  of  them 
are  natives  of  tropical  South  America,  and  mostly  of 
Brazil.  They  belong  to  the  Verbena  family  and  are 
closely  allied  to  Clerodendron,  but  differ  in  being 
dwarf  and  of  stiff,  erect,  shrubby  habit.  The  plant 
under  notice  seems  to  be  the  only  one  in  cultivation, 
and  the  wonder  is  that  it  is  not  more  extensively 
grown  for  winter  flowering.  A  fine  batch  of  it  may 
be  seen  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Chelsea,  where  the  earliest  plants  have  been  flowering 
for  the  past  two  or  three  months.  Young  plants 
raised  from  cuttings  vary  from  12  in.  to  18  in.  in 
height,  and  are  now  in  full  bloom.  The  bracts  are 
lanceolate,  the  lower  ones  being  the  largest,  sub¬ 
tending  the  flowers  of  the  one-sided  raceme.  The 
calyx  is  of  the  same  bright  colour  as  the  bracts,  but 
the  long  tubular  corolla  is  pale  yellow .  The  largest 
plants  are  about  2  ft.  high,  and  consist  of  last  year’s 
specimens  which  were  cut  down  and  restarted. 
They  were  the  earliest  to  commence  flowering,  and 
the  lowest  bracts  dropped  away  after  a  time,  while  a 
little  higher  up  they  increased  in  size,  became  leaf¬ 
like  and  green,  but  partly  retain  their  rich  colouring 
still.  Fruits  are  now  of  some  size  in  their  axils, 
while  the  uppermost  are  still  brilliant  and  continue 
developing  flowers.  A  plant  which  continues  in 
flower  for  such  a  length  of  time  should  indeed  be  an 
acquisition  to  gardens.  The  oblong-elliptic  leaves 
are  of  a  rich  dark  green  and  constitute  a  fine 
contrast  to  the  bracts. 


IPOMCEA  HORSFALLI/E. 

The  bulk  of  stove  climbers  are  flowerless  and  resting 
in  winter,  sometimes  even  deciduous,  and  may  be  cut 
back.  A  pleasing  variation  from  this  state  of  matters 
is  introduced  to  the  stove  by  the  culture  of  this  fine 
evergreen,  winter-flowering  species.  The  leaves  are 
digitate  and  consist  of  five  lanceolate,  wavy,  dark 
green,  finger-like  leaflets.  The  flowers  are  produced 


in  great  quantity  in  cymes  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
and  continue  to  be  produced  in  succession  all  through 
the  dull  winter  months,  and  the  more  especially  if 
the  weather  is  tolerably  open  and  the  light  moderately 
good.  The  calyx  is  black,  and,  while  yet  in  bud, 
resembles  so  many  globular  and  shining  fruits  about 
the  size  of  large  peas.  The  individual  flowers  are 
large,  funnel,  or  almost  salver  shaped,  with  a  deep 
rose,  rich,  and  glossy  corolla,  more  or  less  plaited  at 
the  edges.  We  noted  it  in  fine  condition  in  one  of 
the  stoves  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  & 
Sons,  Chelsea.  Plants  may  be  grown  in  a  moderately 
large  pot  or  even  planted  out ;  but  perhaps  it  would 
flower  best  in  a  pot.  Cuttings  do  not  root  very 
readily,  consequently  it  should  be  propagated  by 
layering,  a  method  of  treatment  which  suits  it  very 
well. 

COTONEASTER  FRIG1DA. 

In  the  interesting  note  on  Cotoneasters,  p.  212,  I  do 
not  see  that  C.  frigida  is  mentioned.  This  makes  a  fine 
tree  with  beautiful  and  abundant  berries.  My  first 
specimen  eame  from  a  Chiswick  ballot  many  years 
ago.  It  is  now  a  tree  in  our  cottage  garden  near 
here.  Several  plants  bought  at  a  nursery — if  I  remem¬ 
ber  rightly,  Messrs.  Richard  Smith  &  Co.  of  Wor¬ 
cester — have  grown  very  fast,  and  have  this  year  been 
covered  with  berries,  and  been  much  admired. — 
George  F.  Wilson,  Heatlierbank,  Wcybridge.  [We  have 
an  illustration  of  this  species  prepared  for  a  future 
issue,  hence  the  omission  Mr.  Wilson  refers  to.  Ed.] 

HARDY  CYCLAMENS:  SUN  v.  SHADE. 

Though  what  I  have  to  say  does  not  specially  refer 
to  hardy  Cyclamens,  it  may  interest  Mr.  G.  F. 
Wilson  (p.  212)  to  know  that,  while  learning  my 
business  at  a  nursery,  we  had  a  fine  lot  of  Cyclamens 
and  placed  them  in  a  cool  Rose  house  where  they  were 
shaded  by  the  Roses.  For  a  time  they  seemed  to  do 
fairly  well,  but  soon  I  saw  that  they  did  not  like 
their  situation  ;  the  leaves  lost  their  lustrous  hue  and 
seemed  to  be  flagging,  so  we  changed  them  into  a 
different  house,  placing  them  within  a  foot  of  the 
glass,  and  in  less  than  a  month  a  great  difference  was 
perceptible.  When  they  flowered  I  never  saw 
better  ;  they  were  a  mass  of  bloom,  the  leaves  a 
beautiful  colour,  and  the  corms  much  increased  in 
size.  I  have  always  found  that  Cyclamens  are  much 
brighter,  healthier,  and  stronger  when  grown  and 
flowered  with  the  sun’s  rays  upon  them,  and  do  not 
think  that  there  are  many  flowers  that  are  the  better 
for  shading. — C.  Butlin,  The  Gardens,  Leonard  Stanley, 
Gloucestershire. 

DROOPING  URN  FLOWER. 

Such  is  the  popular  name  very  aptly  applied  to 
Urceolina  pendula,  better  known  in  gardens  as  U. 
aurea,  from  its  colour.  It  is  a  greenhouse,  bulbous 
plant,  inhabiting  the  Andes  of  South  America,  as  do 
the  few  other  species  known.  The  scapes  vary  from 
12  in.  to  15  in.  in  height,  bearing  an  umbel  of  long 
stalked  drooping  flowers,  with  the  mouth  of  the  latter 
downwards.  The  perianth  is  urn-shaped,  or  much 
inflated  in  the  middle,  and  bright  yellow,  with  six 
small  green  segments  at  the  closed  mouth.  The 
leaves  are  produced  after  flowering  is  over,  but  the 
naked  scapes,  if  considered  desirable,  may  be  partly 
hidden  by  standing  a  dwarf  plant  or  two  in  front. 
The  plant  flowers  at  various  seasons,  according  to  the 
time  the  bulbs  are  started  and  the  treatment  they 
receive.  We  noted  it  in  perfection  the  other  day 
in  the  nusrery  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

MANURE  FOR  STRAWBERRIES. 

Being  a  grower  of  Strawberries  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  finding  it  troublesome  to  apply  farmyard 
manure  to  all  my  plants,  I  should  be  glad  if  some  of 
your  experienced  growers  would  say  what,  if  any, 
artificial  manure  they  have  found  it  advantageous  to 
use,  and  the  best  means  and  time  to  apply  it.  Do 
the  Kentish  growers  top  dress  all  their  Strawberries 
with  farmyard  manure  ?  Any  information  on  the 
subject  would  be  welcome. — M.  C.  H.,  Nenagh,  Co. 
Tyrone.  [Mr.  Cannell  informs  us  that  fish  manure  is 
largely  used  in  the  Swanley  district,  and  put  on  the 
ground  early  in  spring. — Ed.] 

APHELANDRA  PUNCTATA. 

All  the  species  of  Aphelandra  in  cultivation  are 
highly  ornamental,  on  account  of  their  flowers  alone  ; 
some  have  in  addition  beautifully  variegated  foliage  ; 
while  a  third  set  add  still  another  excellent  point  in 
the  bright  colouring  of  the  bracts,  The  species 


under  notice  has  all  these  qualifications  to  recom¬ 
mend  it.  The  green  leaves  are  silvery-white  along 
the  midrib  and  principal  veins,  while  numerous 
silvery  spots  are  spread  over  the  leaves  on  each  side 
of  the  midrib  and  stronger  veins.  The  bracts  are 
arranged  in  a  dense  four-ranked  spike,  terminating 
the  stems  and  branches,  and  are  spiny  serrate,  bright 
yellow  and  tipped  with  green,  thus  making  a 
beautiful  contrast.  They  are  moreover  more  inclined 
to  get  green  at  the  tips  as  they  are  getting  old,  and 
when  the  plant  has  been  in  bloom  for  some  time. 
The  flowers  are  also  tubular  and  bright  yellow,  more 
or  less  conspicuously  tipped  with  green  while  yet  in 
bud,  but  assume  their  wonted  brightness  when  fully 
expanded.  The  plant  requires  stove  treatment,  is 
propagated  by  cuttings,  like  other  winter  flowering 
subjects,  and  is  now  in  full  bloom  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  at  Chelsea. 

CINERARIAS. 

I  was  much  pleased  by  the  timely  remarks  of  your 
correspondent  “  Vesutrus  ”  anent  the  culture  of 
Cinerarias,  in  last  week’s  Gardening  World.  There 
is  no  other  class  of  winter-flowering  plants  that  so 
well  repays  any  extra  attention  as  the  Cineraria  when 
it  is  well  grown.  By  having  two  batches  they  can  be 
had  in  flower  from  November  till  May,  or  longer. 
We  put  in  our  seed  here  about  the  end  of  April,  and 
from  the  time  they  were  pricked  off  into  boxes  and 
then  into  pots  they  |were  kept  growing  on,  shifted 
into  larger  pots  as  they  required  it,  until  we  had  the 
bulk  of  them  into  8-in.  pots.  We  have  some  forty 
pots  in  flower  at  the  present  time,  and  it  is  those  who 
hive  large  quantities  of  cut  flowers  to  supply  at 
Christmas  that  can  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  a 
good  batch  of  plants  in  flower  at  this  time.  In  the 
last  shift,  that  is  their  flowering  pots,  I  believe  in 
potting  them  pretty  firmly  in  a  compost  of  about  two 
parts  of  good  fibrous  loam,  broken  down  with  the 
hands,  and  not  too  fine  either  ;  one  part  leaf  soil,  a 
good  sprinkling  of  sharp  river  sand,  and  as  a  manure 
there  is  nothing  I  like  so  well  for  Cinerarias  or  Cal¬ 
ceolarias  either  as  Thomson’s  Vine  and  plant  manure, 
I  use  it  pretty  freely,  and  when  we  see  Cinerarias  with 
fine  healthy  foliage  covering  the  entire  pot,  we  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  get  something  that  suits 
them  to  a  nicety.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not  know 
that  it  really  makes  so  much  difference  what  we 
give  them  as  there  is  in  how  and  when  to  give  it,  and 
that  can  only  be  found  out  by  careful  observation. — > 
P.  McCowan,  The  Gardens,  Crossbasket,  High  Blantyre, 
N.  B. 

- - 

CH  RYS ANTHEM UM 

WILLIAM  WESTLAKE. 

The  myriads  of  new  and  so-called  new  Chrysan¬ 
themums  which  are  placed  upon  the  market  every 
year  are  quite  bewildering.  One  need  be  a  specialist 
in  this  direction  to  be  able  to  comprehend  a  tithe  of 
them.  Where  are  we  going  to  stop  ?  and  what 
rough-and-ready  method  shall  we  adopt  to  classify 
or  distinguish  them  ?  All,  as  flowers,  are  beautiful 
and  welcome ;  although  the  florist  and  exhibitor 
necessarily  agree  to  limit  the  numbers  in  respect  to 
their  particular  requirements. 

The  above  so-called  new  variety  is,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  its  name,  alike  suitable  to  the  exigencies  of  both 
sections  of  the  gardening  fraternity.  My  own 
opinion,  however,  with  regard  to  its  new  title  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  unfavourable,  as  I  have  grown  it  for  many 
years  under  the  style  of  “  Aigle  d'or.”  Judge  of  my 
surprise  then,  on  visiting  the  National  Society's 
Exhibition  recently,  to  come  across  an  old  friend 
under  a  new  name  ?  Moreover  it  has  been  certifi¬ 
cated  ;  and  one  of  our  leading  trade  growers  has 
acquired  the  supposed  stock,  and  is  offering  the 
same  at  a  very  enhanced  price.  Until  I  became 
re-acquainted  with  it  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  I  had 
no  idea  that  I  possessed  so  much  valuable  property. 
My  own  impression  is  that  it  is  a  superior  form  of 
the  above  mentioned  variety,  which  my  erstwhile 
friend,  Mr.  W.  Westlake,  having  duly  admired, 
cuttings  were  transferred  in  due  course.  He  still 
further  distributed  cuttings  to  a  gardener  at  Hornsey, 
and  the  latter,  not  recognising  it  as  Aigle  d’or,  rushed 
it  into  the  market  under  its  present  name  without 
consulting  me. 

Business  instincts  would  seen  to  be  particularly 
keen  in  some  quarters ;  and,  rather  than  lose  a 
doubtful  honour,  a  very  questionable  proceeding  is 
perpetrated.  It  will,  however,  have  one  good  result, 
viz.,  the  dissemination  or  re-introduction  of  a  very 
useful  pompon  for  any  purpose ;  for  neither  the  nur¬ 
seryman’s  description,  nor  the  notice  which  appeared 
in  the  Garden,  is  at  all  exaggerated.  At  the  present 
time  some  lifted  stools  are  flowering  finely  with 
C.  B,  Green,  Acton,  W, 
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SOILS,  POTTING,  AND 

WATERING. 

(Continued  from  page  210.) 

Potting. 

The  pots  to  which  the  plants  are  about  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  should  be  clean  and  dry  both  inside  and  out  ; 
in  the  case  of  new  pots,  which  are  too  dry  to  be  used 
as  they  come  from  the  pottery,  care  should  be  taken 
to  soak  them  well  in  water  before  using ;  if  not 
soaked  it  will  be  found  that  they  will  extract  too 
much  moisture  from  the  soil  close  to  it,  and  cause  a 
vacant  ring  between  the  soil  and  the  pot,  a  thing 
that  ought  to  be  guarded  against  at  all  times,  as  it 
is  impossible  then  to  give  sufficient  water  to  maintain 
the  plant.  The  drainage  of  pots  is  also  a  very 
important  matter — the  future  success  of  the  plants 
depending  very  much  on  the  way  it  is  performed. 
We  should  be  careful  to  do  it  in  an  efficient  manner. 
To  assure  its  being  so,  commence  by  placing  a  thin 
narrow  piece  of  crock  at  either  side  of  the  hole,  then 
place  a  piece  large  enough  to  bridge  over  the  two, 
and  arrange  others  over  it  to  whatever  depth  may 
be  thought  sufficent  to  ensure  a  good  drainage  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  pot,  smaller  pieces, 
decreasing  in  size  towards  the  finish.  Over  all 
place  a  layer  of  the  most  fibrous  part  of  the  compost 
or  some  other  lasting  material  such  as  moss,  press¬ 
ing  it  level  and  firm  down  on  to  the  drainage. 

Potting,  as  applied  to  plants,  is  an  operation  with 
which  all  who  are  interested  in  gardening  are  more 
or  less  familiar.  The  process  in  itself  is  of  a  sim¬ 
ple  nature,  and  easy  to  perform.  But  to  do  it  in  the 
way  calculated  to  produce  the  best  results,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  operator  should  understand  the 
requirements,  as  regard  the  root  medium,  of  the 
particular  kind  of  plants  undergoing  the  operation. 
In  dealing  with  this  subject  we  wish  to  be  as  prac¬ 
tical  as  possible  ;  we  will  therefore  consider  it  under 
two  heads,  namely,  potting  off  and  repotting.  The 
meaning  of  these  terms  is  pretty  well  understood  by 
all  gardeners ;  the  first  applies  to  all  plants,  whether 
seedlings  or  rooted  cuttings,  that  are  for  the  first 
time  undergoing  the  process  of  being  transferred 
singly  from  the  seed  or  cutting  'pots  to  others  of 
whatever  size  it  is  thought  desirable  for  them  to 
occupy ;  the  second  has  reference  to  the  shifting  of 
plants  that  are  established  in  pots  into  others  of 
larger  proportions,  and  is  done  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  to  the  roots  a  wider  field  wherein  to  collect 
the  food  necessary  for  building  up  the  system  of  the 
plants.  In  the  first  instance  there  is  no  hard  ball 
attached  to  the  plants,  and  it  follows  that  after  pot¬ 
ting  off,  the  soil  which  surrounds  their  roots  will  be 
firm  in  proportion  to  the  amounts  of  pressure  applied 
to  it  at  the  time  of  potting,  and  of  an  equal  degree 
throughout  ;  consequently,  when  water  is  given  to 
the  plants  it  will  percolate  equally  through  the 
compost  contained  in  the  pots,  moistening  the 
whole  in  a  uniform  degree.  This  is  an  advantage 
plants  potted  for  the  first  time  have  as  compared 
with  those  that  have  undergone  one  or  more  shifts, 
and  is  one  reason  why  careless  potting  is  not  so  soon 
discovered  in  their  case  as  in  that  of  those  with  balls 
attached  to  them. 

When  plants  intended  to  be  permanently  grown  in 
pots  are  being  potted  singly  for  the  first  time,  every 
precaution  that  will  tend  to  their  future  success 
should  be  adopted,  and  particularly  if  they  come 
under  the  term  of  hard  wooded,  as  when  once  estab¬ 
lished  the  majority  of  them  are  impatient  of  having 
their  roots  interfered  with  by  reducing  the  balls  at 
future  pottings.  There  is  therefore  not  the  same 
chance  of  remedying  an  oversight  in  not  supplying 
the  proper  compost  at  first,  as  in  the  case  of  soft 
wooded  plants  that  will  submit  to  have  their  balls 
reduced  without  injuriously  affecting  them.  We 
should  therefore  be  careful  to  supply  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  the  compost  best  adapted  to  them,  and  in  as 
lumpy  a  state  as  the  size  of  the  pot  will  admit, 
pressing  it  to  the  roots  as  firmly  as  is  consistent  with 
their  safety  at  the  time.  When  re-potting  hard- 
wooded  plants  requiring  peat  as  the  chief  ingredient 
of  the  compost,  we  cannot  err  in  making  it  as  firm  as 
possible  around  the  balls.  If  the  compost  is  in  the 
right  state  of  dryness,  there  is  no  fear  of  making  it 
over-firm  by  ordinary  means.  By  supplying  efficient 
drainage  and  making  the  fresh  compost  as  hard  as 
possible  between  the  balls  of  the  plants  and  the  sides 
of  the  pots,  we  not  only  supply  the  plants  with  a  larger 
amount  of  material  from  which  to  collect  food  than 
would  be  the  case  in  less  firm  potting,  but  we  also 


lessen  the  chances  of  the  plants  suffering  through 
inattention  to  watering  or  over-watering  afterwards. 

In  the  act  of  potting  off  or  repotting  it  is  a  mistake 
to  overfill  the  pots  with  the  compost  Young  hands 
at  the  potting  bench  are  apt  to  commit  this  error, 
but  a  little  consideration  will  show  the  undesirable¬ 
ness  of  so  doing.  Room  enough  .should  be  left  be¬ 
tween  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  the  rims  of  the 
pots  to  ensure  on  each  occasion  that  water  is  given 
to  the  plants  sufficient  to  thoroughly  moisten  the 
mass  of  soil  contained  in  the  pots.  When  repotting 
large  plants  that  are  to  remain  for  some  years  after¬ 
wards  in  the  same  pots,  extra  care  should  be  taken 
to  perform  all  matters  connected  with  the  process 
in  the  way  that  is  thought  to  be  most  conducive  to 
the  future  well-being  of  the  plants.  Having  suffi¬ 
ciently  prepared  and  drained  the  pots  as  I  have 
recommended,  the  balls  of  the  plants,  whether  hard 
or  soft  wooded,  should  be  pricked  a  little  with  a 
sharp-pointed  stick  ;  this  is  necessary  to  loosen  a 
little  the  edges  of  the  old  balls,  care  being  taken  to 
break  as  few  roots  as  possible,  so  that  the  roots  may 
get  freer  access  to  the  new  compost,  and  in  so  doing 
there  is  less  chance  of  the  old  ball  becoming  dry, 
as  the  water  supplied  to  the  plants  drains  more  freely 
through  the  new  compost  than  it  does  through  the 
old  ball  if  not  pricked  a  little.  The  old  ball  should 
always  be  low  enough  to  allow  at  least  half-an-inch 
of  the  new  compost  to  cover  it.  Care  should  also 
be  taken  to  work  the  finer  portions  in  amongst  the 
rougher  or  lumpy  parts,  ramming  the  whole  firmly 
down  as  the  work  proceeds,  so  that,  when  finished, 
the  new  material  may  be  as  near  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  i,  of  the  same  degree  of  firmness  as  the  old. 
Operators  should  also  guard  against  raising  the 
soil  higher  in  the  centre  than  at  the  sides  of  the 
pots,  so  that  the  water  may  act  equally  on  the  old 
and  new  soil.  Before  repotting  any  plant  we  should 
be  careful  to  have  the  ball  in  a  right  state  as  regard 
moisture.  If  repotted  in  an  over-dry  condition,  it 
will  be  found  difficult  to  get  it  into  a  right  state  of 
moisture  afterwards  ;  and  as  it  is  not  desirable, 
unless  circumstances  compel  it,  to  water  plants  for  a 
few  days  after  they  are  repotted,  we  should  see 
that  the  balls  at  the  time  are  not  over-dry. 

Watering. 

There  is  scarcely  a  more  difficult  subject  connected 
with  gardening  to  write  about  than  that  of  watering 
plants  in  pots.  It  is  admitted  by  all  who  understand 
the  matter  that  no  definite  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to 
how  often  it  may  be  necessary  to  do  so.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  conditions  are  so  varied  under  which 
plants  are  grown  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  a 
rule  in  reference  to  watering  that  would  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  apply  to  all  of  them.  One  thing, 
however,  we  may  state  with  safety,  that  water 
should  be  given  as  soon  as  it  is  required,  but  not  be¬ 
fore.  The  difficulty,  however,  is  to  know  the  precise 
state-  of  dryness,  consistent  with  the  welfare  of  the 
plants,  at  which  the  soil  should  be  allowed  to  arrive 
at  before  water  is  given.  This  can  only  be  learned 
by  practical  experience,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
amount  of  moisture  necessary  in  the  soil  to  maintain 
healthy  and  vigorous  growth  in  the  particular  plants 
being  operated  on.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  a 
general  way  more  harm  is  done,  especially  to  plants 
growing  in  large  pots,  through  overwatering  than 
what  takes  place  through  a  deficiency  thereof.  If 
through  overwatering  or  imperfect  drainage  the  soil 
in  a  large  pot  becomes  sodden  and  sour  it  is  ten  to 
one  if  ever  it  become  sweet  again  while  it  remains  in 
the  same  pot.  No  doubt  by  withholding  water  it  will 
be  got  into  a  dry  state,  but  it  will  always  have  a 
greater  tendency  to  become  sour  afterwards  than  if 
it  had  not  been  overwatered  previously.  This  should 
make  us  careful  to  guard  against  over  watering  plants 
that  have  to  remain  in  the  pot  any  length  of  time, 
as  the  roots  will  never  take  so  kindly  to  soil  that  has 
been  once  sour,  although  by  care  and  attention  to 
watering  we  may  get  it  into  what  appears  a  fair  con¬ 
dition  of  sweetness. 

Then,  the  system  of  dribblets  of  water  at  a  time 
is  also  a  bad  practice.  By  this  mode  of  watering, 
the  surface  and  a  short  distance  beneath  it  is  kept 
in  a  seemingly  right  enough  condition  as  regards 
moisture,  whilst  further  down  in  the  pot  the  soil  is  so 
dry  that  the  roots  cannot  derive  any  benefit  from  it. 
In  the  case  of  those  plants  requiring  peaty  soil,  this 
system  has  been  the  death  of  many  that  were  valu¬ 
able.  It  therefore  cannot  be  too  carefully  guarded 
against.  If  peat  gets  into  a  certain  stage  of  dryness 
it  is  very  difficult  to  get  it  moist  again. 

[(To  he  continued  ) 


SOCIETIES. 

Royal  Horticultural,  December  8th. — Orchids  were 
certainly  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  meeting  on 
Tuesday  last,  while  Chrysanthemums  and  fruit  were 
also  noticeable.  A  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  awarded 
to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.  (gardener,  Mr. 
W.  White),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  for  a  large 
group  of  some  of  the  finer  species  and  hybrid  garden 
varieties  of  Calanthes,  including  C.  Burfordiense, 
C.  nivea,  C.  Veitchii  superba,  and  others.  His 
group  of  Cypripedium  Leeanum  and  C.  L.  gigan- 
teum  was  also  very  fine.  A  similar  award  was 
made  to  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  for  a 
mixed  group  of  Orchids  including  Odontoglossum 
rosaceum.  Cypripedium  hybridum  Pollettianum, 
C.  Leeanum  giganteum,  and  others.  A  cultural 
commendation  was  awarded  to  C.  W.  Lea,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  Catt),  Hallow,  Parkfield,  Wor¬ 
cester,  for  a  splendid  spike  of  Odonto¬ 
glossum  coronarium.  Messrs.  Pitcher  &  Manda, 
Hextable,  Swanley,  Kent,  were  awarded  a  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  for  a  large  group  of  Cypripediums, 
including  C.  Masereelianum,  a  fine  form,  C.  Arthuri- 
anum,  and  some  Laelias  as  well  as  Palms  and 
Cycads.  A  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Collins  &  Collins,  Cumberland  Park 
Nurseries,  Willesden,  for  a  group  of  Cypripedium 
insigne  and  some  Oncidiums.  A  fine  spike  of 
Schomburgkia  Sanderiana,  a  rosy-purple  species, 
was  shown  by  Baron  Schroder  (gardener,  Mr. 
Ballantyne),  The  Dell,  Egham.  Some  cut  flowers 
of  Orchids  and  a  large  piece  of  Laelia  albida  were 
shown  by  Malcolm  S.  Cook,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  D. 
Cullimore),  Kingston  Hill ;  also  cut  flowers  by 
E.  H.  Woodall,  Esq.,  St.  Nicholas  House,  Scar¬ 
borough.  Dendrobium  Macfarlanei  and  some 
Cypripediums  were  exhibited  by  C.  Ingram,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  T.  W.  Bond),  Godaiming.  Messrs. 
Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton,  showed  Cypripedium 
Leeanum  Claptonensi  ;  Mr.  Prewett,  Hammer¬ 
smith,  had  Dendrobium  superbiens ;  and  Messrs. 
Lewis  &  Co.,  Southgate,  had  a  small  group  of 
Orchids. 

A  collection  of  eight  stands  of  fresh  and  beautiful 
cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums  was  exhibited  by- 
Mr.  Robert  Owen,  Castlehill,  Maidenhead,  including 
fine  blooms  of  Lizzie  Cartledge,  Thomas  Selwood, 
Henry  Perkins,  and  others;  and  a  single  bloom  of 
his  magnificent  Seedling  incurved  Japanese  R.  Owen 
which  the  Floral  Committee  very  highly  recom¬ 
mended.  It  could  not  receive  an  Award  of  Merit, 
only  one  bloom  being  staged.  A  Bronze  Banksian 
Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Wells,  8,  High  Street, 
Redhill,  for  a  collection  of  cut  flowers  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums  as  grown  for  market.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Tottenham,  was  awarded  a  Bronze  Flora  Medal  for 
Christmas  Roses,  Iris  Histria,  and  Narcissus  mono- 
phyllus,  all  in  fine  bloom.  A  similar  award  was  made 
to  Mr.  W.  Whitely  (manager,  Mr.  T.  Godfrey),  Hill- 
ington,  for  a  group  of  cut  flowers  of  incurved  Chrysan¬ 
themums.  Some  nice  Chinese  Primulas  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley.  Mr.  Simpkins, 
gardener  to  R.  J.  Measures, Esq.,  Camberwell,  showed 
a  yellow  Pompon  Chrysanthemum  named  Mrs.  H. 
Simpkins,  a  curiously  frilled  variety  received  direct 
from  Japan.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Son,  Chelsea, 
showed  Begonia  Winter  Gem  and  some  hybrid  green¬ 
house  Rhododendrons.  Christmas  Roses  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Exeter. 
Vriesia  cardinalis,  a  pretty  hybrid,  was  shown  by 
M.  L.  Duval,  Versailles.  Some  Poinsettias  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  and  also  by 
Mr.  W.  Iggulden,  Marston  Gardens,  Frome ;  Mr. 
G.  Wythes,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Northumber¬ 
land ;  and  Mr.  C.  Ross,  Welford  Park,  Newbury, 
also  showed  Chrysanthemums. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee  a  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  G.  Hatfield,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  H.  Alderman),  Morden  Hall,  Morden, 
Surrey,  for  a  large  collection  of  Apples  in  fine  con¬ 
dition.  A  similar  award  was  made  to  J.  A.  Rolls, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  Coomber),  The  Hendre, 
Monmouth,  for  three  huge  Pineapples,  two  of  them 
weighing  almost  10  lbs.  each.  A  dish  of  fruits  of 
Benthamia  fragifera  was  shown  by  R.  G.  Lakes,  Esq., 
Trevarrich,  St.  Austell,  Cornwall.  A  very  ancient 
Apple  named  Croft  Angry,  or  more  correctly  Croft- 
an-Righ,  was  exhibited  by  Miss  M.  Macknight, 
Malden  Lodge,  Wallington.  A  Cultural  Commenda¬ 
tion  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Whitely  for  Tomatos. 
A  Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
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Walter  King,  gardener  to  P.  Crowley,  Esq.,  Wadden 
House,  Croydon,  for  two  huge  Citrons.  Apples  and 
Pears  were  shown  by  Mr.  I.  Voss,  Finches,  Lindfield, 
Sussex ;  Apple  A.  F.  Barron  was  shown  by  Mr.  C. 
Turner,  Slough  ;  an  unnamed  Apple  from  Germany 
was  shown  by  Mr.  A.  Colbourn,  Woolhampton, 
Berks  ;  and  Mr.  E.  S.  Wiles,  Edgcote,  Banbury, 
showed  some  Onions. 

This  being  the  last  meeting  of  the  year,  the 
chairman  of  both  Committees  received  very  cordial 
votes  of  thanks. 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN, 

Propagation  of  Stove  Plants. — By  the  aid  of  a 
small  frame  placed  in  a  convenient  position 
over  the  hot-water  pipes,  a  large  number  of  stove 
plants  may  be  rooted  during  the  winter  months, 
when  work  in  the  propagating  department  is  by  no 
means  active.  The  ordinary  winter  temperature  of 
the  pit  will  be  quite  sufficient  if  a  small  frame  of  this 
kind  is  used  and  a  bed  of  Cocoa-nut  fibre  placed  in  the 
bottom  so  that  pots  containing  cuttings  may  be 
plunged  and  enjoy  the  advantage  of  bottom  heat. 
Amongst  the  subjects  that  may  be  rooted  at  this 
season  of  the  year  are  Dracaena,  Pandanus,  Garde¬ 
nia,  Curculigo,  Ananassa  sativa  variegata  and  others 
of  that  class  which  the  grower  may  possess  and 
require  stock  of. 

Camellias. — If  flowers  of  these  are  wanted  before 
they  are  likely  to  come  into  bloom  naturally,  some  of 
the  plants  in  which  the  buds  are  well  forward  should 
be  placed  in  a  temperature  of  450  to  50°  and  the 
atmosphere  kept  sufficiently  moist  by  frequent  light 
syringings,  especially  on  fine  days.  A  certain 
amount  of  moisture  is  necessary  to  guard  against 
the  dropping  of  the  buds,  which  is  likely  to  ensue 
if  the  plants  are  put  in  a  dry  warm  atmosphere. 

Olivias. — The  earlier  of  these  plants  are  now  com¬ 
ing  into  bloom,  and  the  cultivator  who  prizes  them 
according  to  their  value,  will  bring  them  into  heat  in 
batches  so  as  to  prolong  the  season  and  at  the  same 
time  not  have  too  great  a  preponderance  of  them  at 
any  time.  As  they  like  a  little  heat  in  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  flowers  of  the  best  size,  they  should  be  kept 
where  the  night  temperature  is  kept  about  50°  even 
if  they  are  placed  in  a  cooler  house  after  the  flowers 
are  expanded  or  a  little  before.  Weak  liquid  manure 
will  prove  very  beneficial  in  developing  the  size  of 
the  flowers. 

Chrysanthemums. — Where  the  cuttings  are  in 
proper  condition  a  batch  of  each  kind  it  is  intended 
;o  grow  next  year  should  be  taken  off  and  propa¬ 
gated.  Very  little  heat  is  necessary,  and  indeed  no 
nore  may  be  given  them  than  what  they  can  get  on  the 
shelves  of  a  greenhouse  or  Peachhouse.  Compara- 
:ively  little  water  will  be  required,  but  the  sandy 
soil  in  which  they  are  placed  must  not  be  allowed  to 
;et  dry,  otherwise  the  cuttings  will  flag  so  much  that 
nany  of  them  will  die.  Old  plants  should  not  be 
luddled  together  merely  because  they  are  out  of 
lower  and  waiting  to  be  propagated.  Cut  down  the 
>ld  stems  and  stand  the  plants  near  the  glass  even  if 
<hey  have  to  be  put  in  a  cold  frame.  By  this 
nethod  only  can  a  stock  of  healthy  and  robust  cut- 
ings  capable  of  growing  into  robust  plants  be 
btained. 

Late  Vineries. — In  those  cases  where  the  leaves 
re  still  hanging  on  the  wood  in  an  unripe  condition, 
teady  firing  for  a  time  will  be  necessary  to  bring 
bout  the  required  state  of  things.  Ventilation  must 
Iso  be  given  at  all  times  to  allow  the  escape  of  mois- 
rre  ;  but  the  night  temperature  should  at  the  same 
me  be  relatively  low.  Long  rampant  growths 
rould  be  shortened  at  once. 

Peaches. — A  little  heat  may  now  be  given  in  the 
irliest  house  during  the  day,  with  a  little  ventilation 
| )  prevent  the  undue  excitement  of  the  buds.  The 
ate  of  the  borders  as  to  moisture  should  be  ascer- 
uined  from  time  to  time,  otherwise  the  old  evil  of  bud 
"opping  will  soon  cause  disappointment.  When  dry 
ve  a  good  watering  with  water  heated  to  a  tem- 
;rature  of  8o°  to  go°. 

Cucumbers. — Plants  now  in  a  fruiting  condition 
ould  be  carefully  attended  to  in  the  matter  of  heat 
id  atmospheric  moisture.  During  mild  weather 
mtilation  may  be  given,  which  will  tend  materially 
keep  the  plants  in  health.  Remove  all  fruits  from 
e  plants  as  soon  as  fit  for  use,  and  damp  down 
1  parts  of  the  house  without  wetting  the  foliage  of 
e  plants, 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS, 


Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 

The  absence  of  fogs  this  autumn  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  London  has  enabled  Dendrobiums  and 
Calanthes  to  make  a  good  show  in  the  houses.  Last 
year  it  was  seriously  considered  by  some  large 
growers  whether  these  two  genera  were  worth  grow¬ 
ing  on  account  of  their  being  so  liable  to  injury  from 
fogs  ;  but,  when  we  get  a  season  like  the  present,  or 
when  the  plants  are  grown  in  the  country,  they  form 
two  of  the  most  useful  genera  of  winter  flowering 
Orchids  we  have.  As  the  Calanthes  lose  their  leaves 
less  water  will  be  required  and  manure  water  should 
be  altogether  withheld.  Dendrobiums  should  be  in¬ 
troduced  into  heat  in  batches  to  keep  up  the  supply  of 
flowers.  Lycaste  Skinneri  is  now  flowering  freely,  and 
well  repays  for  liberal  treatment.  After  the  plants 
are  out  of  flower  they  should  be  turned  out  of  their 
pots  and  have  all  materials  not  occupied  by  roots  re¬ 
moved,  and  be  potted  in  well  drained  pots  in  fresh 
material,  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  peat,  sphagnum, 
and  leaf  soil.  The  plants  should  then  be  placed  in 
an  intermediate  house,  well  up  to  the  light,  freely 
syringed  overhead,  and  liberally  supplied  with  water 
while  making  their  growths.  The  addition  of  leaf 
soil  to  the  potting  compost  will  be  the  means  of  the 
plants  making  pseudo-bulbs  nearly  double  the  size ; 
and,  if  the  plants  are  kept  exposed  to  light  and  air 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  autumn  to 
thoroughly  mature  the  growths,  the  plants  will  flower 
freely.  This  Orchid  is  not  always  seen  in  such  good 
condition  as  it  should  be,  considering  that  it  is  one 
of  the  easiest -grown,  when  its  wonts  are  suited,  and 
the  length  of  time  it  lasts  in  flower  makes  it  a 
favourite  with  most  Orchid  growers. 

Another  Orchid  that  does  in  much  the  same  com¬ 
post  as  the  foregoing  is  Ccelogyne  cristata,  which  at 
the  present  time  is  throwing  up  its  flower  spikes. 
Before  the  flowers  are  expanded  they  are  liable  to 
get  damaged  if  watered  overhead,  so  that  from  now 
onwards  until  the  plants  are  in  flower  care  should 
be  taken  to  keep  the  flower  spikes  from  damp.  Laelia 
autumnalis  and  its  varieties  are  now  very  pretty, 
and  while  in  flower  may  be  kept  rather  dry.  This 
Orchid,  although  it  may  be  grown  successfully  in  a 
pot,  succeeds  best  as  a  basket  plant  grown  in  peat 
and  sphagnum  with  the  addition  of  a  few  pieces  of 
charcoal.  When  making  its  growth  it  likes  plenty 
of  moisture  overhead  and  at  the  roots,  and  at  no 
time  should  the  plant  be  allowed  to  become  dry. 
The  intermediate  or  cool  house  suits  it  admirably,  as 
well  as  Lselia  anceps  and  its  lovely  varieties.  The 
plants  should  be  overhauled  yearly  and  all  old  material 
removed  and  replaced  with  fresh.  At  the  turn  of 
the  year,  as  the  plants  are  starting  into  growth,  is 
the  best  time  to  perform  the  operation. 

The  lowest  temperatures  in  the  Orchid  houses  will 
now  be  reached.  The  cool  house  should  he  kept  at 
5°°  at  night,  unless  in  severe  weather  it  may  be 
allowed  down  to  45°  at  night.  The  Cattleya  house 
from  550  to  6o°  at  night,  and  the  hot  section  at  658 
at  night,  with  a  rise  of  108  or  15^  during  the  day, 
with  sun  heat.- — A.  IF. 

Laelia  autumnalis  alba. 

Judging  from  the  accounts  of  some  concerning  this 
white  variety  of  L.  autumnalis  there  are  evidently 
good  and  bad  forms  of  it.  From  what  we  have  seen 
of  it,  the  flowers  are  as  large  as  those  of  the  type, 
and  apparently  as  durable  or  nearly  so.  Some  allow¬ 
ance  must  always  be  made  for  albinos,  because  as  a 
rule  they  are  slightly  less  vigorous,  and  probably  the 
flowers  are  a  little  more  susceptible  of  injury  in  a 
damp  and  cold  atmosphere,  which  should  not 
prevail  in  houses  where  flowering  Orchids  are 
kept  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  scapes  grow 
2  ft.  to  3  ft.  long,  and  bear  three  or  four  flowers  each. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  pure  white,  and  the  lip 
likewise,  with  exception  of  a  small  yellow  blotch  in 
front  of  the  two  elevated  ridges  or  plates  on  the  disc, 
and  another  blotch  of  similar  colour  at  the  base  of 
the  column.  A  number  of  pieces  are  now  flowering 
finely  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  & 
Son,  at  Upper  Holloway,  and  we  saw  it  the  other 
day  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea,  where  the  flowers  are  quite  up  to  the 
standard. 

Epidendrum  dichromum. 

The  flowers  of  this  pretty  Epidendrum  are  borne 
in  panicles  on  scapes  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  and  are  about 
the  size  of  those  of  E.  nemorale  or  E.  prismatocar- 


pum.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  rose  coloured,  but 
the  three-lobed  lip  is  altogether  darker.  The  side 
lobes  are  purple,  but  the  terminal  one,  which  is  bifid, 
is  crimson-purple,  varying  in  intensity,  probably  in 
different  individuals.  The  species  is  a  native  of 
Pernambuco,  from  whence  it  was  originally  intro¬ 
duced  in  1865.  It  is  flowering  with  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
&  Sons,  and  requires  only  a  moderately  high  tem¬ 
perature. 

Cattleya  Hardyana  laversinensis. 

Since  its  appearance  in  1884,  C.  Hardyana  has  always 
been  considered  one  of  the  finest  Cattleyas  in  culti¬ 
vation.  The  sepals  and  petals  were  of  a  bright  rose- 
purple  and  paler  at  the  base,  while  the  side  lobes  of 
the  lip,  as  well  as  the  larger  and  much  crisped  middle 
one,  were  rich  magenta-purple.  Not  the  least  strik¬ 
ing  feature  of  it  was  the  two  large  golden-yellow 
blotches,  one  on  each  side  of  the  throat.  The 
Cattleya  was  considered  to  be  a  natural  hybrid 
between  C.  Dowiana  aurea  and  C.  Warscewiczii 
(gigas),  and  was  said  to  have  been  introduced  with 
the  latter,  for  which  it  was  originally  sold.  The 
variety  C.  H.  laversinensis  appeared  with  M.  le 
Baron  F.  de  Rothschild,  Chateau  de  Laversine, 
France,  in  August  last.  It  differs  from  the  type  in 
having  the  sepals  marbled  with  pink  on  a  lighter 
ground,  while  the  petals  are  much  darker  and  more 
nearly  of  a  uniform  hue.  The  anterior  lobe  of  the 
lip,  judging  from  a  coloured  plate  in  Lindenia,  pi.  305, 
is  of  a  dark  crimson,  while  the  golden-yellow  blotch 
on  each  side  of  the  throat  is  very  large  and  well  dis¬ 
played. 

_  +  p 

Questions  ano  snsuieRs. 

***  Correspondents  are  requested,  in  order  to  avoid  delay, 
to  address  all  communications  to]  “The  Editor” 
or  "  The  Publisher,”  and  not  to  any  person  by 
name,  unless  the  correspondence  is  of  a  private 
character.  Telegrams  may  be  addreesed  "  Bambusa 
London .” 

Raspberry  Canes.—  P.  :  The  difference  in  produce 
and  quality  depends  upon  the  variety,  and  some  have 
darker  coloured  stems  than  others. 

Names  of  Plants. — Aberdeen  :  Salvia  Heerii. 

Camellias  Diseased.— IF.  Mason  :  The  plants 
are  sick  unto  death,  and  you  will  have  some  trouble 
in  getting  them  round.  We  suspect  that  although 
you  planted  them  in  a  fresh  bed  of  peat  and  loam, 
they  have  since  made  but  few  new  roots,  and  there  is 
the  seat  of  the  mischief. 

Weeds  on  Walks.— 5.  IF.  :  A  good  old  remedy 
is  to  apply  salt  to  weedy  walks,  scattering  it  over 
the  surface  by  hand,  and  making  it  sufficiently  thick 
to  be  perceptible.  Perhaps  the  best  time  to  apply 
it  is  during  dry  weather  in  summer,  when  it  gradu¬ 
ally  gets  pulverised  or  crumbled  down  about  the 
roots,  and  the  first  shower  makes  it  soluble,  and  the 
roots  of  the  grass  and  other  weeds  taking  it  up  get 
destroyed.  Some  of  the  preparations  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  may  be  used,  such  as  Smith’s  Weed-killer.  It 
is  of  a  highly  poisonous  nature,  however,  and  great 
care  must  be  exercised  in  not  spreading  or  sprinkling 
it  over  the  grass  bordering  the  walk,  nor  the  box 
or  other  plant  edgings,  otherwise  they  will  get  de¬ 
stroyed. 

Millipedes  on  Turnips  and  Carrots. — T.G.B  : 
You  can  considerably  mitigate  the  nuisance  by 
trenching  the  ground  deeply,  thereby  burying  a 
large  number  of  the  creatures  as  well  as  their  eggs. 
If  the  soil  is  deep  and  good  the  top  spit  may  be  put 
in  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  while  the  fresh  soil  is 
turned  up.  The  badly  injured  Turnips  and  Carrots 
should  be  destroyed  by  burying  them  deeply  or 
giving  them  to  pigs.  During  the  summer  and 
autumn  months,  while  the  marauders  are  at  their 
work,  pieces  of  Turnip  and  Carrot  may  be  laid 
about  the  ground  by  way  of  baits  or  traps,  and  if 
the  Millipedes  are  plentiful  large  numbers  of  them 
may  be  collected  and  destroyed. 

Communications  Received. — G.  W. — R.  D. _ T. 

B. — F.  W.  B. — J.  Forbes — C.  B. — A.  H. — C.  B  G 
— R.  L.— W.  F.— A.  W.— G.  S.— W.  B.  R. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

James  Carter  &  Co.,  237-8,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 
— Select  list  of  new  Chrysanthemums. 

Robert  Veitch  &  Son,  Exeter. — Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  Alpines,  Perennials,  and  other  hardy 
Plants. 

A.  Findlay,  Markinch,  N.B. — New  varieties  of 
Potatos. 

Dicksons  &  Co.,  1,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh. — 
Forest  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c. 

_ 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

December  yth,  1891. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  brisk  trade  in 
White  Clover,  Alsike,  and  Trefoil  at  advancing  rates 
Red  Clover  steady.  Ryegrasses  unchanged. 
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COVENT  GARDEN 

December  gth. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 


MARKET. 


s.  d  s.  d. 

Apples...  per  J-sieve  1050 
Canadian  and  Nova 
Scotian  Apples 

per  barrel  12  0  18  0 
Cobbs...  per  100  lbs.  30  o  35  0 

Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.a. 

Grapes . per  lb.  06  26 

Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael’s,  each  26  60 
Peaches  perdoz.  00  00 


r.  d. 
6  0 


ArtichokesGlobe  doz.  3  0 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  0  9 

Beet . per  dozen  20  30 

Cabbages  ...  perdoz.  16  26 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Cauliflowers, English, 

per  doz.  30  60 

Celery . per  bundle  2  6 

Cucumbers  . each  06  09 

Endive,  French,  doz.  26  30 

Herbs  . . per  bunch  0206 

Potatos. — Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 

Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d. 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  2  0 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  1  o 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  1  3 

Onions . per  bunch  0  4 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  1  6 
Smallsalading, punnet  0  4 
Seakale  ...per  basket  2  0 
Spinach,  per  strike  ...  1  6 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  o  9 

Turnips . per  bun.  o  6 


t.  d. 
4  0 

1  6 

2  o 
0  6 


3  0 

1  3 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Aralla  Sieboldi  ...doz.  60120 
Bouvardias...per  doz.  8  o  12  0 
Chrysanthemums, doz  6  0  12  0 

—  large  . per  doz. 12  o  24  o 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4  0  12  0 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  24  0  36  0 
Dracaenaviridis.doz.  9  0  18  0 
Epiphylluin  per  doz.  9  0  12  0 
Erica  Hymalis,  per  12  o  18  0 
Evergreens, invar.doz  6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  0  18  0 


r.  d.  s.  d. 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60  0 
Heliotrope,  per  doz.  40  60 
Marguerites,  per  doz.  6  0  12  0 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  40  60 
Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  21  o 

— scarlet . per  doz.  40  60 

Poinsettia,  ...per  doz.  9  o  18  o 
Roman  Hyacinths,  per 

doz.  9  0  12  0 
Solanums...per  doz.  9  o  12  o 
Tulips . per  doz.  9  0 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


3  0 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Acacia  or  Mimosa 

French  per  bunch  1  0 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  4  0 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6 
Carnations, i2blooms  2  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

doz.  blooms  0  9 
Chrysanthemums, 

doz.  bunches  4  0 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  4  0 
Gardenias  12  blooms  3  0 
Heliotropes,i2  sprays  0  3 
Hyacinths,  Roman, 

doz.  sprays  g 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  1  0 
Lilac,  French, 

per  bunch  6  0 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  6  0 
Liliumsvar., doz. blms.  1  6 
MaidenhairFem,i2bs.4  o 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  2  0 


7  0 


4.  d.  s.  d. 
Mignonette...  12  bun.  16  30 
Narciss,  Paper  White 

doz.  sprays  10  16 
Narciss,  French, 

doz.  bunches  40  80 
Parme  Violets, 

French,  per  bun.  36  40 
Dark  „  „  „  2026 

Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  06  01 

—  scarlet . 12  bens.  40  60 

Poinsettia.  doz.  blms.  40  90 
Primula,  double,  bun.  09  10 

Pyrethrum.doz.bchs.  2040 
Roses,  yellow,  dozen  30  60 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  16  20 

—  SafFrano...per  doz.  20  30 

—  Tea . per  dozen  10  30 

Stephanotis,  dz.  spys.  40  80 
Tuberoses,  per  doz.  06  09 
Violets,  English 

per  bunch  16  20 


4  0 
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PICRENA, 


j  > 


THE  UNIVERSAL  INSECTICIDE, 

SAFE— ECONOMICAL— EFFECTUAL, 

FOR 

GREEN  and  BLACK  FLY,  AMERICAN  BLIGHT,  RED 
SPIDER,  CAMELLIA  SCALE,  MEALY  BUG,  BROWN 
and  WHITE  SCALE,  WORMS,  WOOD  LICE,  &c. 


“15,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  15th  July,  1887. 

“  Dear  Sirs — I  have  thoroughly  tested  a  sample  of  a  new 
Insecticide  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  send  me.  At  the 
rate  of  1  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  950  I  find  it 
kills  Green-fly  immediately.  Double  this  strength,  or  2  ozs.  to 
gallon  at  120°,  seals  the  fate  of  Scale  of  all  sorts  in  a  few 
seconds  ;  while  3  ozs.  to  gallon  at  same  temperature  effectually 
dissolves  Mealy  Bug,  and  so  far  as  I  have  yet  observed,  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  injury  to  leaf  or  flower,  and  it  is  withal  a  most 
agreeable  compound  to  work  with.  All  our  insect  remedies 
are  applied  through  common  syringe  or  garden  engine,  a  much 
severer  test  of  efficiency  than  when  applied  by  hand-washing 
or  spray. 

“I  remain,  Dear  Sirs,  yours  truly  (signed)  A.  MACKENZIE. 

(Of  Messrs.  Methuen  &  Sons.) 

“Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway, 
London,  yth  January,  1888. 

“  Gentlemen — I  have  given  your  Insecticide,  1  Picrena,'  a 
good  trial  in  competition  with  many  others.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  I  have  found  it  more  effectual  in  destroying  Mealy  Bug 
and  other  insects  than  anything  we  have  used.  It  ought  to 
command  a  good  sale. 

(Signed)  “  B.  S.  WILLIAMS." 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Nurserymen,  and  Florists. 

In  Bottles  at  is.  6i l.,  is.  6 d.,  and  3 s.  6 d. ;  in  tins  (1 
and  2  gallons),  10s.  6 d.  and  20s.  each ;  in  quantities  of 
5  gallons  and  upwards,  9 s.  per  gallon. 


prepared  only  by 


* 


DUNCAN, FLQCKHART 1  Co, 

Chemists  to  the  Queen,  EDINBURGH. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS — 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS  &  SON, 

Victoria  &  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London. 

AND 

WM.  EDWARDS  &  SON, 

57,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London. 


A  GRAND 
XMAS  PRESENT, 

THE  MARVELLOUS  "VICTORIA ”  ORGANETTE. 
A®VERY  SPECIAL  OFFER 

To  you  from  the  Largest  Organette  Works  in  the  World, 

A  £2  ORGANETTE  FOR  ORLY  '£1. 


Size.  14?.  in. 
long,  12  wide. 


6|  high, 
weighs 
6lbs. 


Money  returned 
and  carriage  paid 


to  anyone 
dissatisfied. 


are  the  Sole  Makers  fsrthis  ^7one»erful  and  First-class 
Organette.  It  is  a  Reed  Instrument-  an(l  *s  constructed  on 
the  same  principles  as  an  Organ  with  le.lows  and  fall-sized  reeds. 
Ihe  musio  consists  of  good?  strong,  perforated  Sheets,  which  are 
put  into  the  Organette,  furnishing  either  Finished  Solo  Per¬ 
formance-  a  Rich  Accompaniment  to  the  Voice-  or  Valuable 

Orchestral  Effects.  They  aro  marvels  of  Musical  Invention,  and 
combine  in  themselves  all  the  principles  upon  which  Automatic 
OrgaDB,  Organettes,  &c.,  are  now  being  made,  requiring  no  skill 
in  the  performer.  Any  child  old  enough  to  use  its  hands  intellL 
gently  can  play,  and  the  Range  of  Music  is  Absolutely  un¬ 
limited.  We  wish  to  introduce  one  of  these  Organettes  into  every 
Town  and  Tillage  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  order  to  do  sc 
quickly,  hare  decided  to  sell  a  Limited  Number  to  the  readers 
of  this  paper  at  only  £1  each,  hut  your  order  must  be  received 
before  date  given  in  the  coupon  helow. 

We  only  make  this  unprecedented  offer  to  introduce  this  First- 
Class  Organette  throughout  the  Kingdom,  well  knowing 
after  one  is  received  in  a  neighbourhood,  we  ore  sure  to  sell  a 
great  number  at  our  Regular  Price. 

We  are  the  Sole  Makers  of  the  Victoria  Organette?  and  you 
must  order  direct  from  us.  Remember,  the  Victoria  Organ* 
ettes  are  large  and  Powerful  Instruments,  built  in  the  most 
durable  style  (in  our  owu  works,  by  English  workmen),  highly 
polished,  and  decorated  in  gold,  the  reeds  being  so  powerful  that 
they  produce  sufficient  volume  of  Music  for  the  Chapel,  Parlour, 
Lodge,  Ball-room,  or  Picnic  party.  There  is  nothing  about  them 
to  get  out  of  order ;  in  fact,  they  produce  a  richer  and  sweeter 
sound  after  having  been  used  a  few  years.  For  Home  Enter¬ 
tainments  they  are  Unsurpassed, 

The  illustration  will  give  you  but  a  faint  idea  of  Size  and 
Finish  of  this  beautiful  Instrument.  Wc  will  return  the 
money?  and  pay  carriage,  to  anyone  who  is  not  perfectly 
satisfied  after  receiving  it.  It  sings  its  own  Praises.  With 
each  Organette  we  send  a  selection  of  Music  Free?  and  pack  all 
in  a  strong  box.  Send  money  by  P.O.,  P.O.O.,  Registered  Letter, 
Or  Cheque,  payable  to  J.  Draper,  Blackburn. 

Thousands  of  Testimonials  Received. 

For  2s.  extra  we  will  send  it,  C  arriage  Paid,  to  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


COUPON  1,116.  C. 


REGTJLAJt  PRICE,  £2 

REDUCED  PRICE.  £1 

GOOD  UNTIL  1  i  t  •  2S,  ISQI. 


Signed,  J.  DB  A  PER. 


Any  reader  of  this 
Taper  who  forward 
this  Coupon  before 
the  date  named  can 
receive  ONE  Organ¬ 
ette  at  reduced 
price  of  £7, 


N.B.  Above  time  extended  to  foreign  customers.  Address : 

J.  DRAPER,  organette  works.  BLACKBURN. 

•  Largest  Organette  Works  in  the  World. 

OCAA  HUAI  I  EMf'C  We  will  give  £500  to  anyone  who 
cMvJUU  UnHLLlLnUEican  prove  that  we  ever  solicited  a 
testimonial,  or  that  any  in  our  catalogues  are  not  genuine. 
During  October,  November,  and  December,.  1890,  we  receive!? 
orer  Fire  Hundred  Testimonials.  Surely  this  speaks  for  itself- 


STRONG  PLANTS,  CARRIAGE  PAID. 


Extent  of  Glass  Structures,  54,000  Superficial  Feet. 
Extent  of  Nurseries,  57  Acres. 


18  Greenhouse  Ferns,  assorted  and  named  . 

12  Greenhouse  Ferns,  6  var.,  including  Maiden-hair 

12  Maiden-hair  Ferns,  12  var.,  most  lovely  kinds 

6  Maiden-hair  Ferns,  4  distinct  var.,  named . 

3  Adiantum  Farleyense,  most  handsome  Maiden-hair 

100  Assorted  Maiden-hair  Ferns,  my  selection,  well 

assorted .  10  o 

50  Ditto .  5  g 

3  Greenhouse  Asparagus  plants,  strong,  well  rooted  1  g 

6  Aralia  Sieboldi,  handsome  foliage  plant,  strong  ...  2  6 

6  Palms,  3  var.,  healthy  plants  (12  for  4s.)  .  2  6 

3  Palms,  from  4-in.  pots,  4  to  5  leaves,  Latania  bor- 

bonica,  &c.  ...  2  6 

3  Gardenias,  healthy  plants,  well  rooted,  from  pots  2  0 
6  Gardenias,  larger,  well  rooted,  from  4-in.  pots  ...  4  6 

3  Lygodium  scandens,  the  pretty  climbing  Fern  ...  1  g 

6  Greenhouse  Selaginellas  or  Mosses,  including  golden  1  6 

3  Hydrangea  Dr.  Hogg,  best  var.  (12  for  4s.  6 d.)  ...  1  6 

2  Assorted  Ferns  for  cool  greenhouse  without  heat ...  2  6 

6  Clematis  montana  and  2  C.  Flammula,  ij  to  3  ft. ...  2  0 

6  Climbing  Roses,  own  roots,  6  var.,  ij  to  3  ft.  ...  2  3 

6  China  or  Monthly  Roses,  own  roots, ’6  var .  2  3 

13  Large-flowering  Clematis,  purple,  &c.  named  ...  2  6 

12  Tea  Roses  on  own  roots,  best  kinds,  named  ...  5  0 

6  Mrs.  Sinkins,  new  white  Pink  (12  for  is.  10 d.)  ...  1  4 

12  Small-leaved  Ivies,  pretty  for  rockeries  or  walls  ...  1  3 

6  Variegated  Gold  and  Silver  Ivies  (12  for  4s.)  ...  2  3 

6  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  small-leaved,  self-clinging  ...  2  0 

12  Irish  Ivies,  strong  plants,  2  to  3  ft.  high  .  1  g 

12  Pansies  and  Violas,  best  named  kinds  .  2  3 

12  Alpine  Auriculas,  lovely  strain  (25  for  2S.  6d.)  ...  1  6 

6  Named  perennial  Phlox,  6  var .  16 

4  Honeysuckles,  evergreen,  Dutch,  &c.,  named  ...  1  6 

6  Perennial  Michaelmas  Daisies,  white,  very  large...  2  0 

12  Assorted  plants,  suitable  for  rockeries  .  1  6 

100  Assorted  hardy  herbaceous  and  perennial  plants  ...  5  0 

12  Iceland  Poppies,  pretty  perennials  .  2  0 

3  Dracaena  indivisa,  about  1  ft.  high  .  2  0 

6  Heliotropes,  best  kinds,  well  rooted .  20 

6  Large  choice  Greenhouse  Ferns,  A.  Farleyense, 

tenerum,  concinnum,  latum,  &c.,  1  ft.  high  ...  3  0 

12  Chrysanthemums,  best  named  var.  (25  for  3s.  6 d.)  2  o 

6  Ficus  repens,  strong,  well-rooted  plants  .  1  6 

6  Perennial  Pyrethrums  (12  for  3s.)  .  1  g 

6  Heliotropes,  6  distinct  named .  2  3 

3  Double  Tropaeolums,  Hermine  Grasshoft .  1  9 

6  Nicotiana  affinis  (sweet  scented  Tobacco-plaint)  ...  2  o 

6  Fuchsias,  6  var.,  named .  1  6 

6  Delphiniums,  mixed  colours,  light  and  dark  ...  1  9 

6  Pinks,  alba  fimbriata  or  Anne  Boleyn  (pink)  ...  1  6 

6  Saxifrages,  3  distinct  kinds  .  1  9 

4  Marguerites,  white  and  yellow,  named  .  1  9 

6  Tuberous  Begonias,  excellent  strain .  2  9 

6  Tree  or  winter-flowering  Carnations . •.  3  0 

6  Perennial  mauve  Michaelmas  Daisy .  20 

6  Sedums,  in  6  var.,  named  .  20 

6  Saxifrages,  in  6  var.,  named  .  20 

6  Coleus,  6  distinct  and  best  named  kinds  .  1  6 

6  Ivy  Geraniums,  best  named  vars .  2  0 

6  Lavender  or  Southernwood,  strong  plants .  1  6 

6  Begonia  Rex,  handsomely  marked  leaves .  2  0 

6  Christmas  Roses .  20 

12  Perennial  white  Candytuft  .  20 

12  Seedling  Carnations,  from  double  flowers .  2  3 

3  Passion-flowers,  3  vars.,  named  .  16 

6  Lobelia  cardinalis,  intense  red  flowers,  perennial  2  0 

3  Ampelopsis  variegata  (variegated  Virginian  Creeper)  1  6 

3  Scarlet  Salvias,  very  free  flowering  .  1  3 

1  Tacsonia,  1  Hoya,  1  Solan um  jasminoides .  2  0 

12  Perennial  Gaillardias,  assorted  colours  .  2  0 

3  Sensitive-plants,  from  single  pots  .  1  6 

6  Primula  obconica,  always  in  flower,  strong .  2  o 

6  Rudbeckia  Newmanii,  bright  yellow,  perennial  ...  19 

6  Spirtea,  good  clumps  .  2  3 

6  Cyclamen  persicum,  good  strain  .  1  9 

12  Hollyhocks,  mixed,  from  double  flowers  .  26 

12  Hollyhocks,  double,  white  or  yellow .  ...  30 

40  Wallflowers,  blood-red,  purple,  yellow,  &c.  ...  2  0 

12  Double  German  Wallflowers,  good  strain .  1  6 

6  Perennial  Oriental  crimson  Poppies .  1  9 

3  Pampas  clumps,  from  pots  .  19 

100  Strawberry-plants,  4  vars.,  best  named  .  3  0 

6  Carnations,  Bride,  Jupiter,  Purity,  Clove,  &c.  ...  3  0 

6  Arum  Lilies .  1  9 

20  Foxgloves,  white  and  spotted .  1  6 

20  Antirrhinums,  splendid  strain  ...  .  16 

3  Erica  Cavendishii,  strong,  well-rooted  .  2  6 

3  Erica  hyemalis,  strong,  well-rooted .  2  0 

3  Deutzias,  3  Solanums  .  2  0 

6  Flowering  shrubs,  Ribes,  Deutzia,  &c.,  Lilac, 

Weigelia,  Mock  Orange  .  2  g 

12  Sweetbriars,  strong  plants  .  2  3 

12  Lily  of  Valley  Berlin  flowering  crowns(25  for  2S.6d.)  1  6 

A  lovely  wreath  or  cross  of  natural  flowers,  7s.  6 d.,  10s.  6 d., 
or  15s. 

Less  quantities  at  same  rate  if  order  exceeds  2s.  6d.  in  value. 
Any  ns.  wor til  may  be  selected  from  this  advt.  for  10s. ;  any 
23s.  worth  for  20s.  All  plants  in  this  advt.  are  carriage  paia. 
Catalogue  gratis.  See  also  advis.  on  front  page. 

P.O.  Orders  and  P.  Notes  payable  at  Clevedon. 

H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  and  Clapton 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

A  CER  NEGUNDO  VARIEGATA,  the 

Ay  lovely  variegated  Maple,  for  outdoor  or  pot  culture, 
strong  plants,  il  to  2  ft.,  is.  3 d.  each,  6  for  6s.,  10s.  doz.,  carriage 

paid.  — H.  ENG -  -  -  -  -- 

Clevedon. 


TGLISH,  Clevedon  and  Clapton  Nurseries 


CHOICE  CUT  FLOWERS  andMaiden- 

hair  Ferns,  Chrysanthemums,  Roses,  Narcissus,  Hya¬ 
cinths,  Tuberoses,  &c.,  2s.  6d.,  3s.  6d.,  and  5s.  per  box,  liberal 
value,  post  free. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  Cleve¬ 
don. 


CHEAP  BULBS,  CARRIAGE  PAID. 

— 12  White  Gladioli,  The  Bride,  is.  6 d.  ■  25  Pheasant- 
eye  Narcissus,  is.  3 rf. ;  50,  2s.;  12  Narcissus,  double  white, 
is.  3 d. ;  25,  is.  9 d. ;  12  Daffodils,  is.  3 d. ;  25  Tulips,  is.  6 d. ;  100 
assorted  Crocus,  2s.;  12  Roman  Hyacinths,  white,  2s. ;  12  Paper- 
white  Narcissus,  is.  gd. ;  6  Lilium  Harrisi,  fine  bulbs,  4s.  61. ; 
12,  Ss. ;  carriage  paid. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  and  Clapton 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

Dwarf  or  bush  roses,  n  to  2*ft~ 

high,  200  varieties — Abel  Carriere,  Duke  of  Connaught, 
La  France,  Crimson  Bedder,  Prince  C.  de  Rohan,  Anna 
Diebach,  Marie  Beaumann,  Boule  de  Neige,  Malmaison,  &c., 
&c.  6  for  3s.;  12  for  5s.  6d.,  my  selection.  Tea  and  Noisette 
Roses,  Marechal  Niel,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Mad.  Berard,  White 
Gloire,  Isabella  Sprunt,  &c.,  &c.,  6  for  4s. ;  7s.  per  doz.,  my 
selection,  carriage  paid.  Catalogue  gratis — H.  ENGLISH, 
Clevedon  and  Clapton  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 
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For  PLEASURE  and  PROFIT. 


FRUIT 


Nothing  so  Profitable  and 
Easy  to  Grow. 

B  74  ACRES  IN  STOCK. 

See  CATALOGUE  for  Simple  Instructions,  and  kinds  of  Tree 
to  suit  all  Soils. 

Hundreds  of 

Thousands. 


ROSES. 


BUSHES.  Packing  and  Carriage  Free  for 

8s.  per  dozen,  60s.  per  100.  Cash  with  Order. 

ROSES  in  Pots,  from  15s.  per  dozen. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  91  ACRES. 
4  ACRES  of  GLASS. 
CLEMATIS  (80,000),  from  15s.  per  dozen. 

N.B.— Single  Plants  are  sold  at  slightly  increased  prices. 

SEEDS  &  BULBS  |yEeE“BdLEEAEFMI;0WER- 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST,  FREE. 

RICHARD  SMITH  &C0.,  WORCESTER. 
TRADE  OFFER  OF  PALMS,  ETC. 


Kentia  Fost  and  Bal  in  Thumbs 

6o’s 

at  205.  per  ioo. 
it  60s.  11 

„  48’s 

„  32S 

,,  24S.perdoz. 

Cocus  Wed. 

„  48s. 

...  in  Thumbs 

...  Go’s 

„  20s.  per  100. 

I) 

j>  55s*  »» 

Seaforthia  E. 

...  6o’s 

„  32s* 

w, 


„  ...  40  s  ...  „  IOOS.  „ 

ICETON  has  a  fine  Stock  of  Aspa- 


TI  .  ragus,  P.  nanus,  in  48's  and  6o's,  Pandanus  Veitchi, 
Dracaena,  Lindenii,  Ficus  elastica. 

W.  ICETON,  PUTNEY,  S.W. 

To  those  about  to  Plant. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue 

of  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES,  CONIFERS,  EVERGREEN 
and  FLOWERING  SHRUBS.  RHODODENDRONS, 
ORNAMENTAL  and  FOREST  TREES,  CLEMATIS  and 
other  CLIMBING  PLANTS,  in  large  variety,  sent  free  on 
application  to 

GEO.  JACKMAN  &  SON,  Woking  Nursery, 

W  OKING. 

ESTABLISHED  1810.  AREA  150  ACRES. 


TRADE  OFFER  OF  LARGE  PALMS. 

W  ICETON  has  a  large  Stock  of  the 

.  leading  kinds  of  Decorative  PALMS,  from  6ft.  to 
25ft.  high,  fit  for  Conservatory  and  house  decorations 
Dracinas,  Bamboos,  and  other  foliage  plants. 

Lowest  Prices  quoted,  on  application. 

W.  ICETON,  Putney. 

GARDEN. 

BULBS,  ROSES,  &  c. 


FOR  whatever  is  wanted,  mentioned  or 

not  In  these  columns,  please  to  write  Immediately  to 
H.  CANNELL  &  SONS,  whose  Seed  and  Nursery  Stock 
is  very  complete  and  extensive,  and  where  nearly  everything 
for  the  garden  is  grown  and  supplied  In  large  quantities  in  the 
finest  possible  condition,  at  the  lowest  prices,  consistent  with 
correctness  and  superior  character.  Never  has  there  been  such 
a  complete  Autumn  Catalogue  issued  of  everything  required  for 
the  garden  as  the  one  we  are  now  sending  post  free,  Neither 
has  there  ever  been  such  a  splendid  stock  of  best  varieties  of 
he  many  families  of  plants  necessary  to  keep  the  garden  in 
he  highest  state  of  perfection  as  we  are  now  soliciting  orders 
for.  Our  climate,  soil,  and  facilities  give  us  and  purchasers 
many  advantages,  and  we  ask  all  to  send  for  a  Catalogue. 

H.  CANNELL  &  SONS, 

SWANLEY,  KENT. 

JARMAN’S 

^  For 

PULPS, 

SPPDS, 

ROSPS, 

FRUIT  TRFFS,  &c., 
SHRUPS, 

DUMPING  PLANTS,  &c. 

Everything  of  FIRST  QUALITY,  GENUINE, 
and  RELIABLE. 

Our  Autumn  Catalogue  has  been  posted  to  our  Customers— 
and  a  copy  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 


JARMAN  &  CO., 

Seedsmen  &  Nurserymen, 

CHARD,  SOMERSETSHIRE. 


VEITCH’S 

GENUINE  SEEDS. 

JAMES  VEITCH  t  SONS 

BEG  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT  THEIR 

CATALOGUE 

OF 

GARDEN 

AND 

FLOWER  SEEDS 

For  1892 

Has  now  been  posted  to  all  their  Customers. 
Anyone  not  having  received  the  same,  a 
Duplicate  Copy  will  immediately  be  for¬ 
warded  post  free  on  application. 


CARTERS’  VADE  MECUM  for  1892, 

is  now  being  posted  to  Messrs.  Carters’  customers. 
It  contains  seven  elegant,  coloured  Illustrations,  and 
will  be  found  a  most  thorough  book  of  reference  by 
all  who  desire  to  Cultivate  successfully  the  choicest 
vegetables  and  the  prettiest  flowers. 

Price  is.,  post  free,  to  unknown  Correspondents. 
CARTERS’,  SEEDSMEN  BY  ROYAL  WARRANTS  TO 
H.M.  THE  QUEEN,  AND  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE 
OF  WALES. 

237  &  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


CARTER'S  LIST  OF  THE  BEST. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  for  1892  Now  Ready,  gratis, 
and  post  free  on  application  to  the  QUEEN’S  SEEDSMEN , 
237  &  238,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

CARTERS’ 

Special  Cash  Clearance  Sale  of 

CHEAP  HARDY  BULBS 

For  massing  in  large  quantities  in  Parks,  Promenades, 
Pleasure  Grounds,  Carriage  Drives,  Plantations,  &c. 

AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

Carriage  and  Packing  Free  for  Cash  with  Order. 

s.  d. 


DOUBLE  DAFFODILS . 

price  50 

0  per  1000 

SINGLE  DAFFODILS  . 

99 

12 

6 

99 

DOUBLE  WHITE  NARClSS . 

99 

35 

0 

99 

(Gardenia-like — very  sweet  scented.) 

PHEASANT’S  EYE  NARClSS 

99 

13 

6 

99 

MIXED  DAFFODILS  . 

99 

15 

0 

99 

(A  Grand  Mixture.) 

BLUEBELLS  . 

99 

12 

6 

99 

WINTER  ACONITES  . 

99 

10 

6 

99 

SNOWDROPS  . 

99 

21 

0 

99 

Buyers  from  this  List  must  please  give  the  price 
with  their  order. 


All  are  offered  so  long  as  unsold,  and  for  quantities  of  no1 
less  than  500  bulbs. 


Suppliers  of  Bulbs  to  the  Royal  London  Parks, 

237  &  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  249. 


ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY, 

CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM.  By  C.  E.  SHEA,  Esq. 

A  Practical  and  Scientific  Treatise,  that  will  be  of 
great  service  to  the  oldest  and  most  successiul  exhibitor  as 
well  as  to  the  youngest  grower  of  the  Autumn  Queen.  Mr. 
Shea  has  by  the  treatment  explained  in  this  treatise  had  a  long 
series  of  triumphs,  to  which  this  season  he  has  added  in  keen 
competition  with  our  most  noted  growers  at  the  Kent  County, 
Watford,  and  Crystal  Palace,  finishing  with  the  difficult  feat  ot 
gaining  first  honours  with  forty-eight  Japs,  at  the  Royal  Aqua¬ 
rium  Show  on  November  ioth.  . 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  Paper  by  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith  is  also 
included  in  my  new  Chrysanthemum  Catalogue,  which  also 
contains  the  most  complete  list  of  new  varieties  ever  brought 
together,  and  embraces  selections  from  all  the  known  Chrysan¬ 
themum  world. 

This  valuable  work  is  now  ready,  post  free,  seven  stamps. 

H.  J.  JONES, 

RYECROFT  NURSERY,  Hither  Green  Lane,  LEWISHAM. 


11  Gardening  is  he  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man." — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  23 _ Sale  of  Lily  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  & 

Morris'  Rooms. 


IfWli 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 


SATURDAY ,  DECEMBER  19 th,  1891. 


150,000. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  OF  KENTIAS. 


W.  ICETON,  Putney, 

Has  a  large  quantity  of  the  above  to  offer  very  reasonable  at 

from .  £7  I0S‘  Per  I00°- 

Thumbs,  well-established...  £10  „ 

In  6o’s,  fine  stuff  .  £3°  >1 


KELWAY’S 

ILLUSTRATED  MANUAL 

COW 'TENTS. 

Part  1,— VEGETABLE  SEEDS.  Peas,  Beans,  Cabbage,  Cauli¬ 
flower,  Carrot,  Celery,  Cucumber,  Lettuce,  Melons, 
Onion,  Radish,  Turnip,  Tomato,  Mushroom,  Aspara¬ 
gus,  Seakaie,  Potatoes,  &c.,  &c. 

Part  2. — FLOWER  SEEDS.  Asters,  Auricula,  Begonia,  Calceo¬ 
laria,  Cineraria,  Cockscomb,  Cyclamen,  Gloxinia, 
Marigold,  Mignonette,  Petunia,  Pansy,  Primula, 
Stocks,  Zinnia,  Wallflower,  Annuals,  Herbaceous 
Perennials,  &c.,  the. 

Part  3.— AGRICULRURAL  SEEDS.  Mangolds,  Swedes,  Tur¬ 
nips,  Clovers,  Grass  Seeds,  &c.,  the. 

Part  4.— PLANTS.  Abutilons.Amaryllids,  Begonias,  Carnations, 
Chrysanthemums,  Clematis,  Dahlias,  Delphiniums, 
Ferns,  Fuchsias,  Gaillardias,  Greenhouse  Plants, 
Christmas  Roses,  Herbaceous  Plants  in  great  variety, 
Alpines,  Irises,  Hollyhocks,  Paeonies,  Geraniums, 
Pentstemons,  Phloxes,  Pinks.  Pyrethrums,  Roses,  &c, 

Part  5.— TREES,  FRUITS,  &c.  Apples,  Apricots,  Cherries, 
Grapes,  Nectarines,  Pears,  Peaches,  Plums,  Straw¬ 
berries,  Conifer®, Climbers, Flowering  Shrubs,  &c.,&c. 

Part  6.— BULBS  AND  GLADIOLI.  Hyacinths,  Crocus,  Tulips, 
Anemones, Narcissus,  Lilies,  Irises,  Gladioli,  &c.,  &c. 

Most  of  the  above  families,  and  many  mipre,  are  treated  as  to 

cultivation,  and  are  fully  described  and  priced. 

is.  post  free,  gratis  to  Customers. 

KELWAY  St,  SON,  LANCPORT,  SOMERSET. 


77  he  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
^  Committees. — Although  the  ballot  is 
in  association  with  all  forms  of  popular 
franchises  an  excellent  thing,  still  we 
hardly  looked  for  a  suggestion  that  it 
should  be  employed  in  connection  with 
the  voting  which  ot  necessity  takes  place 
at  the  committee  meetings  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  But  it  seems  to 
have  entered  the  heads  of  some 
persons  that  the  voting  for  or  against 
the  granting  of  certificates  to  the  respec¬ 
tive  subjects  sent  to  the-  committees  for 
adjudication  is  not  free  and  unfettered,  or 
impartial,  because  it  is  open  and  therefore 
given  under  pressure  of  some  influence 
which  favours  some  persons  and  harms 
others. 

A  more  inexact  idea  could  hardly  be  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  could  only  grow  out  of  a  want 
of  knowledge  of  the  persons  who  constitute 
the  committees,  and  their  surroundings. 
So  far  as  our  judgment  goes,  and  it  is  a 
very  wide  one,  there  is  no  form  of  evil  in 
connection  with  the  present  system  of 
open  voting  that  would  not  be  intensified 
by  the  introduction  of  the  ballot.  We 
believe  that  under  the  present  system 
1  every  award  is  made  solely  upon  the  merits 
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of  the  subjects  exhibited,  and  if  some  firms 
or  private  growers  get  more  certificates 
than  do  others,  it  is  due  entirely  to  the  fact 
that  they  show  at  once  most  good  things, 
and  present  them  in  the  best  condition. 

We  are  convinced  that,  more  than  every¬ 
thing  else,  the  cause  of  so  much  grumbling 
among  provincial  exhibitors  at  the 
society’s  meetings  is  to  be  found  generally 
in  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  best  things 
as  known  by  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittees  to  exist,  and  the  generally  indiffe¬ 
rent  style  in  which  most  provincial 
exhibitors  present  their  new  things  for 
adjudication.  It  is  useless  for  any  ex¬ 
hibitor  to  show  a  new  plant,  however  good 
or  distinct  he  may  know  it  to  be,  if  he 
does  not  stage  it  in  its  best  presentable 
condition,  for  the  committees  take  nothing 
on  trust.  They  must  see  it  in  a  condition 
to  warrant  an  award,  or  assuredly  it  does 
not  get  it.  We  have  heard  the  complaint 
made  several  times  that  while  the  raiser  of 
a  new  plant  has  shown  it  time  after  time 
and  failed  to  get  an  award,  the  nurseryman 
who  bought  the  stock  got  a  certificate  the 
first  time  of  asking,  and  this  has  been  held 
upas  a  sample  of  the  assumed  favouritism — 
or  something  else  that  has  not  been  clearly 
defined — shown  by  the  committee  towards 
certain  exhibitors,  to  the  prejudice  of 
others.  But  it  was  nothing  of  the  kind,  it 
was  due  entirely  to  the  raiser  being  incap¬ 
able  of  doing  full  justice  to  his  own  plant. 
Several  instances  of  this  kind  could  be 
brought  to  mind,  and  we  believe  the  ex¬ 
planation  to  be  as  we  have  stated. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  committees  last 
week  it  was  stated  officially  that  it  had 
been  suggested  to  the  Council  that  the 
voting  in  future  should  be  by  ballot,  and 
the  Council  very  properly  submitted  the 
proposal  to  the  committees  for  their  opinion. 
The  result  was  a  unanimous  agreement  in 
favour  of  open  voting,  and  we  are  glad 
that  the  Council  took  the  step  they  did, 
because  to  have  resolved  on  their  own  part 
to  have  forced  secret  voting  on  the  commit¬ 
tees  without  their  approval  would  have 
been  an  act  which  the  members  might  well 
have  resented.  We  know  that  there  is  an 
undefined  something  about  the  working  of 
the  committees  which  causes  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  in  many  influential  quarters,  but 
whatever  it  may  be,  secret  voting  is  clearly 
not  the  remedy  for  it.  What  we  would 
suggest  as  the  right  means  of  disabusing 
the  minds  of  exhibitors  with  respect  to 
what  is  assumed  to  be  favouritism,  would 
be  to  carry  the  system  of  open  voting  a 
step  further,  and  let  every  member  who 
votes  sign  his  name  for  or  against  an  award 
whatever  it  may  be,  such  signatures  to  be 
made  on  forms  to  be  kept  at  the  society’s 
office,  for  any  Fellow’s  inspection.  That 
surely  would  be  a  satisfactory  plan  to 
everybody. 


anted,  a  London  Alphand. —  Whilst 
Paris  has  just  lost  its  Gardener-in- 
Chief  in  the  person  of  the  late  M.  Alphand, 
London  still  seems  to  be  seeking  for  its 
horticultural  director,  and  evidently  has 
not  yet  found  him.  Just  as  in  the  old  days 
of  the  Empire  Baron  Hausmann  created 
the  noble  streets  and  boulevards  of  Paris, 
indeed  almost  reconstructed  a  great  portion 
of  that  city,  so  was  Alphand  its  garden  and 
park  reconstructor  and  planter,  its  horti¬ 
cultural  head  and  good  genius.  There 
when  the  parks  and  gardens  are  almost 
exclusively  under  the  control  of  the  city 
council,  there  is  ample  room  for  the 
development  of  town  horticulture  on  an 
unique  and  consistent  method.  The  Cor¬ 
porate  authorities  of  Paris  spend  almost 
lavishly  when  the  beautifying  of  their 
famous  city  is  concerned.  In  London  our 


expenditure  is  rather  niggard  even  in  the 
royal  parks,  and  we  do  not  make  our  open 
spaces  one  half  so  attractive  as  they  well 
may  be. 

In  London  we  want  an  Alphand  who  is 
also  a  horticultural  genius.  Where  is  he 
to  be  found  ?  Somehow  horticulture  with 
us — important  an  industry  as  it  is  to  the 
community — has  hardly  held  a  position 
sufficiently  exalted  to  enable  it,  or  perhaps 
encourage  it,  to  produce  geniuses.  We 
once  had  a  Loudon  and  a  Paxton.  Those 
two  names  stand  out  pre-eminent  because 
all  others  seem  to  have  been  mediocre, 
and  yet  perhaps  from  no  fault  of  their  own, 
but  simply  because  their  spheres  have 
been  restricted,  their  wings  clipped,  their 
ambitions  checked  through  local  repressive 
surroundings.  When  we  think  that  a 
London  Alphand  cannot  be  found,  it  is 
not  because  our  horticulturists  are  dullards. 
Very  far  from  that  ;  it  is  because  what 
militates  against  the  probability  of  a  muni¬ 
cipal  genius  being  presented  is  the  fact 
we  have  already  shown,  viz.,  that  circum¬ 
stances  have  been  unfavourable  to  his 
production. 

It  would  be,  indeed,  an  anomaly  that  we 
should  have  all  the  chief  parks  and  open 
spaces  of  the  metropolis  under  government 
control  and  those  of  the  less  pretentious 
under  municipal  authority.  It  is  evident 
that  all  should  be  under  the  same  respon¬ 
sible  head,  and  that  such  head  should, 
beyond  being  a  horticultural  Alphand,  also 
be  a  man  of  first-class  business  qualifica¬ 
tion.  How  eagerly  do  we  look  for  the 
advent  of  our  municipal  horticultural 
Alphand. 


J^ew  Varieties  of  Grapes. — The  putting 
of  two  new  Grapes  into  commerce  the 
same  season  by  the  same  firm,  and  by  the 
same  raiser,  is  an  event  of  more  than 
ordinary  importance.  We  have  plenty  of 
varieties  of  Grapes — they  are  indeed  legion. 
Still  out  of  so  many,  how  few  relatively 
there  are  which  stand  out  as  first-class. 
When  we  have  selected  Black  Hamburgh, 
Madresfield  Court,  Gros  Colmar,  Alicante, 
Muscat  Hamburgh,  Mrs.  Pince’s  Black 
Muscat,  and  Lady  Downe’s  we  have  fairly 
skimmed  the  cream  of  the  blacks  ;  whilst 
of  whites  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Mrs.  Pear¬ 
son,  Forster’s  Seedling,  and  Golden  Cham¬ 
pion  seem  to  be  about  the  best.  In  any 
case  when  we  have  selected  a  dozen  of  the 
best  'what  is  left  is  nothing  to  boast  of. 
The  sorts  mentioned  are  those  which  are 
generally  grown  and  grown  well ;  those  un¬ 
mentioned  are  specialty  varieties,  which 
some  growers  can  do  well,  but  which  other 
growers  cannot  do  at  all.  Thus  it  is  made 
evident  that,  in  spite  of  our  possessing 
numerous  varieties,  the  list  of  really  good 
general  Grapes  is  a  short  one. 

The  two  new  Grapes,  the  distribution  of 
which  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son  announced 
in  our  last  issue,  come  from  Appley  Towers 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  They  were  raised  by 
the  gardener  there,  Mr.  Miles,  and  after  a 
somewhat  severe  ordeal — for  the  honours 
were  not  granted  the  first  time  of  asking — 
have  been  certificated  by  the  Fruit  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
and  we  believe  that  in  this  case  no  mistake 
has  been  made,  but  that  the  certificates 
have  been  worthily  placed.  The  pair 
include  a  white  and  a  black  one,  the  former 
being  named  after  the  late  Lady  Hutt, 
who  was  Mr.  Miles’  employer,  and  the 
latter  after  Appley  Towers,  where  it  was 
raised.  Both  are  seedlings  from  Black 
Alicante  and  Gres  Colmar,  and  although 
neither  of  the  parents  enjoy  high  repute 
for  flavour,  yet  the  products  of  the  cross, 
in  addition  to  having  been  black  and 
white,  have  enhanced  flavour. 


To  put  into  commerce  any  farther,  poor- 
flavoured  Grapes  would  indeed  be  a  mis¬ 
fortune,  but  the  introduction  of  any  which 
really  have  good  flavour  is  indeed  a  gain. 
We  do  not  want  too  much  of-  the  strong 
flavour  of  the  Muscat  in  Grapes,  because, 
when  so  pronounced,  the  palate  is  soon 
satisfied.  A  mild,  pleasant  -  flavoured 
Grape,  of  which  it  is  possible  to  eat  freely, 
is  far  more  enjoyable.  We  shall  look  for 
the  future  reputation  of  the  new  Grapes 
with  considerable  interest. 


^ctober  Chrysanthemums.  —  The  an¬ 
nouncement  made  last  week  of  the 
intention  of  the  Committee  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  to  hold  an  October 
exhibition  of  their  special  flower  has  met 
with  the  most  cordial  reception.  The 
matter  was  much  discussed  privately  at  the 
recent  December  show  of  the  society,  and 
very  strong  opinions  were  put  forth  in  favour 
of  having  a  December  show  again  next  year 
instead  of  a  September  one,  so  that  the 
funds  of  the  society  may  not  be  frittered 
away  in  too  many  efforts.  That  in  a  year 
or  two  there  will  be,  if  continued,  some 
remarkably  fine  displays  of  flowers  in 
October  there  can  be  no  doubt.  In  the 
month  of  September  the  shows  are  too 
dependent  upon  the  early  blooming 
varieties  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  too  many 
of  which  have  but  little  exhibition  merit, 
and  altogether  fail  to  produce  those  fine 
displays  which  later  and  finer  flowers  give. 

With  regard  to  the  success  attendant 
upon  the  transferring  of  the  old  January 
shows  to  December  there  can  be  absolutely 
no  question.  The  blooms  in  many  of  the 
stands  were  marvellously  fine,  eliciting 
surprise  and  pleasure  on  every  hand.  Such 
flowers  as  were  found  in  the  chief  prize 
stands,  and  in  the  splendid  collections  set 
up  by  Messrs.  Ciibran,  Owen,  Jones,  Can- 
nell,  and  others,  fully  repaid  all  who  visited 
the  show,  and  amply  justified  the  executive 
for  making  the  change.  Could  we  have 
now  pei  manent  shows  held  by  the  National 
Society  in  October,  November,  and 
December,  we  should  find  that  the  quality 
and  abundance  of  blooms  would  expand  at 
both  ends,  and  that  the  earlier  and  later 
months  would  soon  rival  the  centre  month 
in  flower  production.  Whilst  the  very 
early  flowers,  as  a  rule,  are  only  fit  for  out¬ 
door  decoration  and  cutting  uses,  the  very 
late  ones  are  useful  only  for  the  latter 
purpose  and  are  not  fit  to  make  exhibitions. 
The  classes  for  bunches  of  from  four  to 
six  flowers  were  most  attractive.  Some  of 
the  flowers  were  remarkably  good  and 
capitally  set  up.  We  want  to  see  more  of 
such  classes  at  all  our  Chrysanthemum 
exhibitions. 


The  Royal  CaledonianHorticultural  Society  has  fixed 
the  following  dates  for  its  exhibitions  next  year : — 
April  6  and  7,  July  14  and  15,  and  September  7  and  S. 

The  Portsmouth  Chrysanthemum  Show  in  1892  will 
be  held  on  November  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th. 

The  Brighton  and  Sussex  "  New"  Horticultural  and 
Mutual  Improvement  Society  announces  its  first  annual 
exhibitions,  to  be  held  in  the  Royal  Pavilion  on  April 
5th  and  6th,  and  August  30th  and  31st,  1S92. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Journal.— PartHI. 
of  Vol.  XIII.  has  just  been  published,  bringing  up 
the  record  of  the  Society’s  proceedings  to  September 
22nd,  and  including  also  the  papers  read  at  the 
conferences  on  hard}’  summer-flowering  perennials, 
and  small  fruits. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society. — With  a  view  to 
promoting  a  pleasant  evening’s  social  entertainment 
for  the  members  of  this  society  it  has  been  decided,  un¬ 
officially,  to  hold  a  smoking  concert  at  Anderton’s 
Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  on  Friday,  January  22nd.  Further 
particulars  will  shortly  be  given. 
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New  Plants  Certificated  in  Ghent. — At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Belgian  Syndical  Chamber  of  Horti- 
culturalists  Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to 
Mr.  Charles  Vuylsteck,  for  a  hybrid  Cypripedium 
(Spicerianum  x  barbatum  superbum)  ;  to  Mr.  L. 
Desmet,  for  Abutilon  insignis,  Due  de  Malakoff  fol. 
marmoralis  ;  to  Messrs.  Duriez,  for  Asparagus  retro- 
fractus  arborescens  ;  to  Mr.  Moens,  for  Cypripedium 
insigne  Moensi ;  to  Mr.  Jules  Hye,  for  Cypripedium 
decorum ;  to  Mr.  Edward  Pynaert,  for  Adiantum 
nebulosum ;  to  Messrs.  Boelens  Brothers,  for  Cattleya 
Bowringiana  ;  and  to  Mr.  E.  Eckhaute,  for  Dracaena 
Veitchii  fol.  var. 

The  Midland  Counties  Pansy  Society  is  again  at 
work  for  its  1892  exhibition,  that  of  last  year  being 
of  so  very  satisfactory  a  character  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  are  now  preparing  an  extended  schedule  of 
prizes,  which  will  be  issued  as  early  in  the  new  year 
as  possible.  Intending  subscribers  are  invited  to 
communicate  with  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  W. 
Dean,  Dolphin  Road,  Sparkhill,  Birmingham. 

Birmingham  Gardeners’  Association. — On  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  last  two  meetings  Mr.  Charles  Bick, 
gardener  to  Walter  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  read  an 
excellent  paper  on  “  Evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  for 
town  gardens,"  with  examples  of  those  which  he  has 
found  from  experience  to  do  best  in  the  Birmingham 
district.  At  the  last  meeting  Air.  John  Bluck,  gar¬ 
dener,  The  Henburys,  read  a  paper  on  "The  Camellia 
and  its  varieties  and  cultivation,"  giving  the  details 
of  his  management  of  the  monster  specimen,  double 
white,  under  his  care,  as  well  as  smaller  plants. 
Both  papers  were  most  instructive,  and  were  well 
discussed. 

"The  Miniature  Fruit  Garden." — Horticulture,  es¬ 
pecially  in  so  far  as  relates  to  fruit  culture,  both  in 
the  open  air  and  under  glass,  owes  an  immense  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  who  during  a  long  and 
and  singularly  active  life  gave  an  immense  impetus 
to  enhanced  fruit  production  in  this  country.  One 
of  the  most  useful  of  the  several  valuable  works 
which  he  contributed  to  the  horticultural  literature 
of  his  time  was  "  The  Miniature  Fruit  Garden," 
which  after  running  through  nineteen  editions  has 
just  made  its  re-appearance  in  an  enlarged  and  im¬ 
proved  form.  The  Editor  of  the  present  edition,  Mr. 
T.  Francis  Rivers,  has  considerably  revised  the  selec¬ 
tions  of  varieties  most  suited  for  various  purposes, 
but  otherwise  has  not  found  it  necessary  to  make 
many  alterations  in  the  text,  for,  as  he  observes, 
"  trees  do  not  change  their  nature,  and  the  rules  for 
their  cultivation  in  one  year,  if  sound,  must  be  the 
same  in  all  succeeding  years.”  We  note  the  addi¬ 
tion,  however,  of  a  chapter  on  "  Insect  Pests,"  by 
Mr.  H.  Somers  Rivers.  The  work  requires  no  com¬ 
mendation  from  us,  its  merits  being  amply  proclaimed 
by  the  fact  of  its  having  reached  the  twentieth  edi¬ 
tion.  Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  are  the  pub¬ 
lishers. 


HARDY  TREES  &  SHRUBS. 

The  St.  Peter’s  Worts. 

About  six  species  of  Symphoricarpus,  popularly 
spoken  of  as  St.  Peter's  Wort,  are  known  to  science, 
but  few  of  them  are  seen  in  cultivation  beyond  S. 
racemosus,  S.  vulgaris,  and  the  variegated  variety  of 
the  latter.  As  in  the  case  of  most  other  hardy  shrubs 
the  most  useful  always  come  to  the  front  and  are 
propagated  in  preference  to  the  others,  which  sooner 
or  later  drop  out  of  cultivation.  They  are  natives 
of  North  America,  and  some  of  them  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Mexico,  the  former  being  the  most  useful  in 
this  country.  They  are  easily  propagated  from 
suckers,  which  they  often  throw  up  in  great  abun¬ 
dance.  This  habit  of  throwing  up  suckers  is  advan¬ 
tageous  in  some  instances  and  disadvantageous  in 
others  according  to  the  size  of  the  garden  and  the 
ground  at  disposal. 

S.  racemosus. — For  general  purposes  this  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  most  useful  species,  and  the  most 
ornamental.  The  flowers  are  rose  coloured,  and  keep 
on  expanding  in  succession  from  July  to  September. 
The  berries  are  of  the  size  of  large  Peas,  and  ripen 
in  October,  when  they  become  white.  Both  from 
their  abundance,  their  size,  and  peculiarly  snow-like 
appearance,  the  plant  is  popularly  and  widely  known 
as  the  Snowberry.  Our  illustration  will  serve  to  give 
those  unacquainted  with  the  plant  an  idea  of  its  fruit¬ 
ful  nature.  The  small  flowers  are  represented  in  the 
Jower  right-hand  corner  of  the  figure,  and  the  berries 


natural  size  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  figure  represents  a  spray  of  fruit 
reduced  ;  and  the  berries  were  drawn  from  specimens 
ripened  last  October.  The  berries  hang  on  the 
plants  for  the  greater  part  of  winter  provided  severe 
weather  does  not  drive  the  birds  to  eat  them,  and 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  their  decorative  value. 
The  shrubbery  is  the  most  convenient  place  for  this 
species  in  gardens  and  the  more  immediate  vicinity. 
It  is  also  extensively  planted  in  coverts  orcopsewood 
where  game  is  kept,  both  for  the  sake  of  shelter  and 
the  food  it  affords  the  pheasants.  The  flowers  are 
also  held  in  much  esteem  by  bees.  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  by  grafting  the  Snowberry  on  upright 
stems  of  Lonicera  Xylosteum,  or  some  allied  plant  of 
similar  habit,  an  interesting  little  tree  in  the  form  of 
a  standard  would  be  the  result.  Its  habit  of  throw¬ 
ing  up  suckers  would  then  be  overcome. 

S.  vulgaris. — The  flowers  of  this  species  are  red 
and  yellow,  and  produced  during  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  while  the  berries  ripen  in  December.  Neither 
are,  however,  very  abundantly  produced  in  this 
country.  The  plant  is  valued  chiefly  for  making 
small  or  low  hedges,  which  are  dwarfer  and  neater 
than  those  of  the  Privet.  This  need  not,  however, 
preclude  the  use  of  it  in  shrubberies,  where  it  forms 


Symphoricarpus  racemosus. 


neat  bushes  about  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  high.  It  branches 
very  freely,  and  being  of  twiggy  growth  presents  a 
neater  appearance  even  than  S.  racemosus.  The 
leaves  are  also  small,  about  the  size  of  Box  leaves, 
but  compactly  and  differently  arranged.  The  varie¬ 
gated  variety  of  this  species  is  even  more  popular 
in  gardens  than  the  type,  and  has  its  leaves  variegated 
with  green  and  yellow,  which  adds  considerably  to 
their  attractiveness.  Both  the  type  and  the  variety 
are  very  hardy,  and  are  grown  even  in  the  far  north  ; 
the  former  was  introduced  in  1730. 

S.  montanus. — The  Mountain  St.  Peter’s  Wort  is 
so  called  from  its  inhabiting  the  mountains  of  Mexico, 
at  an  altitude  of  7,000  ft.  to  8,000  ft.,  and  that  fact 
must  account  for  its  hardiness  in  this  country.  The 
leaves  are  almost  evergreen,  and  not  unlike  those  of 
S.  vulgaris.  The  pinkish  flowers  expand  during  the 
months  of  August,  September,  and  October,  and  are 
followed  by  white  berries,  which  ripen  in  December. 
The  stems  are  erect,  close,  and  bushy,  and  the  plant 
is  neater  in  habit  than  S.  racemosus,  and  requires  to 
be  propagated  by  layers. 

S.  occidentals. — The  flowers  of  this  species  are 
larger  than  those  of  S.  racemosus,  pink  and  densely 
bearded  inside.  They  are  produced  in  dense,  droop¬ 
ing  spikes  from  July  to  September,  and  the  white 
berries  ripen  in  October,  and  hang  on  during  the 
winter  months.  The  leaves  are  larger,  more  rigid, 
and  more  densely  arranged  on  the  stems  than  in  the 
case  of  the  Snowberry  proper,  and  by  those  charac¬ 
ters  the  two  species  are  distinguished.  Like  the  last 
named  it  seems  to  have  dropped  out  of  cultivation  to 
a  large  extent.  ■  ■>  ■  ' 


Retinospora  obtusa  lycopodioidea. 

The  typical  R.  obtusa  is  a  moderately  slow  growing 
tree  even  for  plants  of  this  class,  but  the  variety  under 
notice  is  even  slower.  As  the  name  implies  it  bears 
some  fancied  resemblance  to  a  Club  Moss,  owing  to 
the  unusual  thickening  of  all  the  twigs  and  shoots 
corresponding  to  the  great  crowding  and  singular 
arrangement  of  the  leaves.  Small  plants  have  quite 
a  dense  habit  of  growth,  and  altogether  different 
from  what  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  the  more 
typical  forms  of  the  species.  Collectors  would  find 
it  a  distinct  looking  plant  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
for  except  a  slight  change  in  the  colour  of  the  young 
growths,  the  plant  preserves  much  the  same  appear¬ 
ance  all  the  year  round.  It  was  introduced  from 
Japan  in  1861,  and  proves  hardy  in  this  country  as  it 
resisted  the  severity  of  last  winter  without  injury. 
In  gardens  it  is  often  met  with  under  the  name  of 
R.  lycopodioides,  and  though  only  a  form  of 
R.  obtusa,  would  not  at  first  sight  be  recognised  as 
such,  seeing  that  it  is  more  distinct  than  R.  leptoclada. 
The  Japanese  Conifers  of  this  group  are  very  much 
given  to  variation,  and  the  variety  under  notice  must 
be  regarded  as  a  very  singular  form. 

Cupressus  nutkasnsis  pendula. 

There  are  now  pendulous  varieties  of  a  large  number 
of  the  ornamental  and  other  trees  and  shrubs  grown 
in  gardens  ;  and  it  is  curious  to  note  how  the  different 
kinds  vary  in  their  mode  of  becoming  pendulous.  The 
pendulous  Sequoia  gigantea  (Wellingtonia)  is  often  a 
very  scraggy  looking  plant  with  the  main  lateral 
shoots  depending  from  the  upright  stem  as  if  they 
were  broken.  The  pendulous  C.  nutkasnsis,  on  the 
contrary,  carries  its  lateral  branches  horizontally  or 
nearly  so  ;  but  their  branches  are  regularly  decurved 
as  if  partly  broken  off  and  left  hanging  on  the  plant. 
A  row  of  these  pendent  branchlets  on  each  side  of  the 
horizontal  ones  hangs  so  gracefully,  resembling  a 
fringe  or  curtain,  that  the  decorative  value  of  the 
tree  is  considerable.  The  habit  reminds  one  very 
much  of  Spruce  trees  as  seen  in  the  arctic  regions, 
borne  down  by  the  weight  of  snow  till  they  come  to 
assume  that  peculiar  habit  permanently. 


NEW  5  WE  PLANTS. 

The  undermentioned  plants  and  flowers  were  exhi¬ 
bited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  on  the  8th,  and  received  certificates  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  value.  The  Orchids  certificated  on  the 
same  occasion  are  recorded  on  page  247. 

Zamia  integrifolia. — Two  plants  of  this  Cycad 
were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Pitcher  &  Manda,  Hex- 
table,  Swanley,  Kent.  One  of  them  had  three  crowns 
and  the  other  had  five.  The  leaves  were  18  in.  to  2  ft. 
long,  ascending  and  arching,  pinnate,  with  the  pinna; 
linear,  obtuse,  ascending  at  an  angle  from  the  midrib 
of  the  leaf  and  again  recurved  at  the  tip.  They  are 
rigid  in  texture  and  of  a  deep  green.  The  plants 
were  grown  in  24-size  pots,  and  looked  well  furnished 
with  foliage  owing  to  the  plurality  of  crowns.  Their 
dwarf,  compact  habit  would  also  tell  greatly  in  their 
favour  as  decorative  subjects.  A  First-class  Certi¬ 
ficate  was  awarded. 

Vriesia  cardinalis. — This  hybrid  Vriesia  is  the 
result  of  crossing  V.  Krameri  with  V.  brachystachys, 
and  was  raised  by  M.  L.  Duval,  8,  Rue  de  l'Ermi- 
tage,  Versailles.  The  leaves  are  strap-shaped,  sud¬ 
denly  narrowed  to  a  point,  of  a  bright  shining 
green,  and  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  small 
vase.  The  flower  scape  rises  to  a  height  of  i8in., 
and  is  red  in  the  upper  portion  where  not 
covered  with  bracts.  The  upper  portion  is  covered 
with  large  keeled,  deep  crimson-red  bracts  arranged 
in  two  dense  ranks,  giving  the  spike  somewhat  the 
form  of  the  blade  of  an  oar.  The  petals  are  yellow 
and  tipped  with  green.  The  whole  presents  a  showy 
appearance,  and  must -be  valuable  for  decorative  pur¬ 
poses.  A  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded  it. 

Chrysanthemum  Henry  Perkins. — In  this  we 
have  an  incurved  Japanese  variety  of  medium  size  ; 
but  very  compact  owing  to  the  dense  arrangement  of 
the  florets,  which  are  fluted  but  not  tubular,  more  or 
less  twisted  against  the  sun,  pointed,  and  of  a  soft 
bronzy-red.  The  tips  of  the  florets,  especially  on  the 
reverse,  are  the  colour  of  old  gold,  and  this  is  best 
seen  in  the  centre  of  the  bloom.  It  is  an  English 
raised  seedling  of  great  merit. 

Chrysanthemum  E.  G.  Hill. — The  blooms  of 
this  American  variety  are  somewhat  of  ihe  same  style 
as  Sarah  Owen,  but  the  florets  are  more  decidedly 
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incurved,  and  golden-yellow  with  a  bronzy  reverse  ; 
but  they  behave  differently  in  different  blooms,  and 
sometimes  become  more  or  less  reflexed  showing  the 
upper  and  yellow  surface  only.  The  variety  would 
of  course  be  classed  with  the  Japanese  incurved, 
although  so  different  from  Henry  Perkins. 

Chrysanthemum  Thomas  Selwood. — Yet  an¬ 
other  incurved  Japanese  sort  is  added  to  the  list  by 
the  variety  here  named,  and  which  was  raised  by 
Mr.  Owen.  The  outer  florets  are  spreading,  while 
a  large  number  of  the  inner  ones  are  incurved 
covering  over  the  centre-  All  are  of  a  bright  clear 
yellow. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs,  J.  S.  Fogg. — The  plant 
of  this  American  variety  is  of  good  habit,  and  bears 
heads  of  good  average  size,  and  which  may  be 
classed  amongst  the  Japanese  reflexed.  The  florets 
are  of  a  bright  chrome  yellow,  much  twisted  and  re¬ 
volute  at  the  edges,  very  compactly  arranged,  form¬ 
ing  dense  heads. 

Chrysanthemum  Lizzie  Cartledge. — For  des¬ 
cription  of  this  American  variety  see  p.  194. 

Chrysanthemum  Rivelyn. — This  is  a  true  in- 
urved,  a  sport  from  the  yellow  Mrs.  Norman  Davis, 
nd  certainly  a  fine  thing.  The  flowers  are  of  large 
size  for  that  type,  and  of  a  beautiful  golden-bronze 
with  a  gold  centre.  The  bronzy  hue  first  makes  its 
appearance  at  the  base  of  the  outer  florets  and  gradu¬ 
ally  spreads  upwards  till  the  greater  part  of  the 
bloom  assumes  that  hue.  All  of  the  above  mentioned 
six  Chrysanthemums  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Robert 
Owen,  Castle  Hill,  Maidenhead,  who  received  Awards 
of  Merit  for  them.  E.  G.  Hill  was  also  shown  by 
Messrs.  J.  R.  Pearson,  Chilwell,  Notts,  who  also 
received  an  Award  of  Merit. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  H.  Simpkins. — The  flower 
heads  of  this  decorative  variety  are  about  the  size 
of  those  of  Mrs.  J.  Carter,  but  they  are  of  a  much 
brighter  yellow.  Their  leading  characteristic,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  deeply  lacerated  florets,  which  are  cut 
into  three  or  four  thread-like  segments  for  three  parts 
of  their  length.  The  bloom  as  a  whole  is  nearly 
globular,  and  presents  a  curious  but  attractive  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  variety  is  likely  to  become  popular 
for  decorative  purposes,  as  it  branches  and  flowers 
very  freely.  The  leaves  are  also  finely  and  deeply 
five-lobed.  A  large  flowering  branch  of  it  was  exhi¬ 
bited  by  Mr.  Simpkins,  gardener  to  R.  J.  Measures, 
Esq.,  Camberwell,  when  an  Award  of  Merit  was  ac¬ 
corded  it. 

The  undermentioned  subjects  were  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium  on  the  occasion  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society’s"  Early  Winter  Exhibition, 
on  the  9th  and  10th  inst.,  and  were  awarded  First- 
class  Certificates. 

Chrysanthemum  E.’_D.  Adams. — The  heads  of  this 
Japanese  variety  are  of  great  size  and  pure  white 
with  exception  of  the  florets  in  the  centre,  which  are 
yellow  at  least  in  the  early  stages,  but  may  unfold 
and  get  white  like  the  rest  as  the  flower  attains  age. 
The  spreading  florets  are  twisted,  and  more  or  less 
interlaced  with  one  another.  The  variety  gives  pro¬ 
mise  of  being  useful  for  exhibition  purposes,  and 
besides  the  certificate,  received  one  of  the  prizes 
offered  by  Mrs.  Myers  for  seedlings.  It  was  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Messrs.  Pitcher  &  Manda,  Hextable, 
Swanley,  Kent. 

Chrysanthemum  Henry  Perkins. — For  des¬ 
cription  of  this  incurved  Japanese  sort  see  above. 
It  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  R.  Owen,  Castlehill, 
Maidenhead,  who  besides  the  certificate  also  ob¬ 
tained  one  of  Mrs.  Myers’  prizes  for  it.  He  had  only 
one  bloom  of  the  grand,  new,  incurved  Japanese 
variety  named  Robert  Owen,  and  was  consequently 
debarred  from  taking  a  certificate  for  it,  but  a  guinea, 
the  highest  award  for  a  seedling  offered  by  Mrs. 
Myers,  was  secured  for  it  as  the  best  seedling  at  the 
exhibition. 

Chinese  Primula  Kentish  Purple. — The  leaves 
of  this  variety  are  of  the  ordinary  heartshaped  form, 
but  large,  and  deeply  lobed  with  red  petioles  and 
vigorous.  The  flowers  are  very  large,  flat,  and  ver- 
million  red  (as  seen  by  the  dull  light  of  the  Aquarium) 
with  a  white  line  running  round  the  five-angled, 
green  eye.  The  variety  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  H . 
Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent. 

Cyclamen  Queen  of  Whites. — The  heart- 
shaped  and  large  leaves  of  this  variety  are  furnished 
with  large,  isolated,  grey  blotches,  which  give  them 
a  certain  decorative  value.  The  flowers  are  also  of 
unusual  size,  showing  that  the  variety  belongs  to  the 
Cyclamen  persicum  giganteum  type,  as  distinguished 
from  the  smaller  flowers  of  the  more  typical  form. 
They  are  pure  white,  even  to  the  mouth,  with  broadly 
obovate  and  rounded  segments.  A  plant  of  it  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  John  May,  Gordon  Nursery,  St, 
Margarets,  Twickenham,  Middlesex, 


FLORICULTURE. 

Midland  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  a  copy  of  the  first 
annual  report  of  this  vigorously  managed  and  thriv¬ 
ing  young  society,  which  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  has  attained  proportions  which  its  promoters 
never  dreamt  of.  The  society  was  designed  not  to 
supplant,  but  to  supplement  the  work  of  such  other 
associations  as  have  for  their  object  the  popularisa¬ 
tion  and  development  of  the  Carnation  and  Picotee, 
and  that  its  operations  have  not  been  regarded  in 
any  other  light  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the 
veteran  Mr.  Dodwell,  Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  Douglas, 
Mr.  Barlow,  and  many  other  noted  growers  from 
w'idely  different  districts  gave  the  Birmingham  show 
held  in  August  their  warmest  support. 

The  cash  account  shows  a  balance  in  hand  of 
/2818s.  3d.,  which,  with  the  increased  financial  sup¬ 
port  that  has  been  promised,  has  enabled  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  offer  a  liberal  schedule  of  prizes  for  the 
coming  year's  exhibition.  We  note  also  that  as  the 
classes  for  single  blooms  originated  by  Mr.  Robert 
Sydenham  did  not  meet  with  general  approval  at 
the  last  show,  the  committee  have  decided  at  the 
next  show  to  have  one  class  for  each  colour  and  give 
four  prizes  in  each  class,  but  restricting  the  number 
of  blooms  which  any  exhibitor  can  show  in  each 
class  to  one.  This  arrangement  should  induce 
exhibitors  to  put  their  best  strength  forward  in  these 
classes,  and  so  bring  about  a  spirited  competition. 

Violas  v.  Tufted  Pansies. 

Mr.  Wm.  Cuthbertson,  of  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co., 
Rothsay,  has  published  in  a  gardening  contemporary 
the  replies  he  has  received  from  various  growers  as 
to  the  advisability  of  retaining  or  rejecting  the  name 
of  “  Tufted  Pansies"  for  our  Violas.  I  have  in  my 
correspondence  with  the  gardening  press  and  by  pri¬ 
vate  letters,  ridiculed  and  condemned  from  the  first, 
as  misleading  and  incorrect,  the  designation  of  our 
decorative  Violas  as  "Tufted  Pansies,"  and,  with  the 
strong  expression  of  opinion  now  given,  I  hope  no 
one  will  now  persist  in  using  it ;  and  I  for  one 
heartily  thank  Mr.  Cuthbertson  for  eliciting  and  pub¬ 
lishing  this  chorus  of  disapproval. 

Violas  are  now  very  popular  and  their  popularity 
is  increasing,  and  I  hope  senders  out  of  new  varieties 
will  give  us  only  Violas  of  high  class  quality,  bearing 
in  mind  that  after  all  it  is  as  a  valuable  early  and  con¬ 
tinuous  blooming  border  decorative  plant  we  should 
look  for  its  first  qualification.  Wenow  havealonglist 
of  excellent  kinds,  and  what  we  want  are  new  shades 
of  bright  pleasing  colours,  retaining  as  much  of  the 
Viola  character  as  possible,  and  in  which  there  is 
improved  form  and  good  close  habit.  Those  with 
long  branching  growths  are  objectionable,  and  not 
so  floriferous  as  those  of  much  more  compact  habit, 
— William  Dean,  Sparhhill,  Birmingham, 

- - 

ABOUT  PEARS* 

The  history  of  the  Pear,  Pyrus  communis,  corres¬ 
ponds  in  no  small  degree  with  that  of  the  Apple  ;  it 
has  been  known  and  has  been  under  cultivation  from 
a  period  of  remote  antiquity.  It  is  found  wild  in 
some  parts  of  Britain,  is  a  native  of  the  southern  penin¬ 
sulas  of  Europe,  and  in  fact  almost  the  whole  of  tem¬ 
perate  Europe.  To  assert  positively  that  it  is  also 
Asiatic  would  be  somewhat  bold,  as  many  of  the  seem¬ 
ingly  wild  varieties  are  probably  no  more  than  the 
remains  of  ancient  cultivation.  Some  hundreds  of 
years  B.C.,  the  culture  of  the  Pear  had  considerably 
advanced  amongst  the  Greeks.  The  Arcadians  are 
said  to  have  fed  on  Pears  as  well  as  Acorns.  Axras  is 
the  old  Greek  name  for  the  wild  Pear,  and  the  culti¬ 
vated  form  was  spoken  of  by  the  Greek  poet  Homer 
under  the  name  of  ogxne.  In  modern  Europe,  the 
north  of  France  and  Normandy  in  particular  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  true  Apple  and  Pear  country.  Further 
south,  where  the  trees  really  come  from,  they  do  not 
thrive  so  well. 

Theophrastus,  writing  on  these  subjects,  recom¬ 
mended  his  countrymen  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  grafting  and  pruning  of  fruit  trees.  The  instruc¬ 
tions  given  for  making  trees  more  fertile  and 
causing  the  fruit  to  be  earlier  are  sometimes  amusing ; 
for  to  produce  the  first  result  the  advice  was  to  drive 
a  Fir  or  Ashen  peg  into  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  to 
produce  the  second  to  water  them  with  new  wine. 

*A  paper  read  by  a  Member  of  the  Chiswick  Gardeners' 
Mutual  Improvement  Association,  cn  November  2/th, 


Many  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  superstitions  have 
descended  to  ourselves,  for  even  now  we  are  some¬ 
times  seriously  told  by  some  persons  that  they  have 
known  or  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  an  Apple  or  a 
Pear  being  grafted  upon  a  Black  Currant  or  Elder 
bush  to  give  them  the  colour  of  these  respective 
fruits.  It  seems  quite  likely  that  the  Pear  as  we  have 
it  to-day  has  come  of  three  or  four  different 
ancestors.  The  primitive  parent  may  be  correctly 
imagined  in  the  crude  form  of  P.  communis,  still  to 
be  found  in  some  places  ;  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  were  the  pedigree  of  the  Pear  in  its  best 
existing  form  within  reach,  it  would  also  show  the 
names  of  P.  Achras,  P.  sinensis,  and  P.  elaeagnifolia. 

The  ancients  had  sour  Crabs  in  their  earliest  form 
to  deal  with,  but  the  Greek  cultivators  300  or  400 
B.C-  had  so  improved  the  earlier  forms  that  they 
could  count  nearly  a  dozen  kinds  of  Pears  much 
superior  to  the  earlier  ones  ;  and  the  Romans,  follow¬ 
ing  their  example,  had  just  before  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era,  a  list  of  about  fifty  sorts,  some  of 
which  were  much  esteemed.  Italy,  according  to 
Pliny,  possessed  thirty-six  varieties  in  the  time  of  the 
Caesars.  From  this  time  down  to  our  own,  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  development  has  been  slow  but  steady. 

In  the  16th  century  C.  Lectier  gives  a  list  of  about 
300  Pears.  Leroy,  in  his  admirable  work  on  the  Pear, 
figures  and  describes  915  varieties.  Dr.  Hogg,  in  the 
last  edition  of  the  Fruit  Manual,  mentions  over  1,500 
sorts,  of  which  he  describes  as  distinct  over  700. 

The  Wild  Pears  of  Surrey. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  in  1871,  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  Wilson 
Saunders,  some  interesting  facts  are  given  regarding 
the  wild  Pears  of  Surrey.  He  says,  “  on  the  high 
ground  west  of  Charlwood,  the  common  Pear 
occurs,  apparently  wild  in  several  localities.  The 
trees  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  hedgerows  and  in  the 
outskirts  of  woods  and  thickets,  many  far  removed 
from  any  dwelling,  and  where  there  is  no  probability 
of  their  having  been  planted.  They  occur  for  the 
most  part  singly,  and  their  character  Is  much  the 
same  as  that  of  the  cultivated  Pear  when  allowed  to 
assume  its  natural  habit,  reaching  from  20  to  30  ft, 
high,  with  a  straight  trunk  of  some  8  to  12  ft.,  then 
forming  a  spreading,  somewhat  elongated  head  of 
branches,  of  which  the  lower  ones  are  more  or  less 
horizontal,  the  upper  more  or  less  ascending. 

"  The  trees  produce  a  strong  reddish-coloured  close 
grained  wood,  easy  to  work,  which  is  used  for  furni¬ 
ture  ;  turning  a  good  colour  by  age  and  the  applies 
tion  occasionally  of  a  little  oil, 

"The  trees  are  usually  abundant  flowerers  and 
bearers  of  fruit,  quite  enlivening  the  landscape  in  the 
spring  by  their  masses  of  white  blossoms.  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  closely  examining  for  several 
seasons  successively  many  of  these  wild  Pear  trees  at 
Greening's  Farm  in  the  district  alluded  to,  and  I 
have  noted  carefully  the  nature  of  the  fruit  pro- 
duced,  The  result  shows  that  not  one  of  them  can 
be  called  palatable  when  ripe,  though  some  are 
excellent  when  stewed.  The  Pears  are  in  many 
instances  very  juicy,  with  a  sweet  but  overpowering 
astringent  flavour,  wdiich  few  palates  can  endure. 

“  As  to  the  orgin  of  the  Pear  tree  in  the  Charlwood 
district,  I  have  no  facts  to  offer  ;  many  of  the  trees 
are  very  old,  being  known  as  full-grown  trees  to  some 
of  the  oldest  inhabitants  from  their  childhood. 
There  are  no  old  establishments  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  the  trees  could  have  sprung  from,  the  district 
being  much  covered  with  wood.” 

The  cultivation  of  the  Pear,  though  very  early,  does 
not  seem  to  have  begun  so  soon  as  the  Apple  ;  there 
is  no  mention  of  it  that  I  am  aware  of  in  the  Bible. 

There  are  several  points  in  which  these,  our  two 
most  important  hardy  fruits,  differ,  though  they  are 
so  closely  related  to  each  other,  which  it  may  be 
interesting  to  note.  In  constitution  the  Pear  is  not  so 
hardy  as  the  Apple,  nor  does  it  accommodate  itself  so 
readily  to  different  soils.  The  number  of  good  Pears 
which  can  be  kept  throughout  the  winter  is  very 
limited,  whereas  in  the  Apple  we  have  an  abundance. 

The  tree  is  naturally  more  inclined  to  grow  in  a 
pyramidal  form  than  the  Apple,  and  when  well  deve¬ 
loped  a  pyramid  Pear  tree  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  objects  in  nature.  It  differs  also  from  the 
Apple  in  being  longer  from  a  seedling  in  coming  to  a 
bearing  condition,  then  again  under  favourable  con¬ 
ditions  it  is  much  longer  lived,  and  attains  a  larger 
size.  Mr.  Edward  Lees,  in  his  little  volume,  "The 
Forest  and  Chase  of  Malvern,"  tells  us  that  at  Bor¬ 
land  in  Worcestershire  there  are  Pear  tree?  "  as  bi$ 
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as  oaks.”  The  structure  of  the  flower  is  similar,  but 
the  petals  of  the  Pear  are  always  pure  white  ;  the 
structure  of  the  fruit  is  also  similar,  but  the  tissue 
Usually  contains  woody  or  gritty  matter  which  is  not 
found'  in  the  Apple. 

The  pips  are  black,  and  in  the  Apple  brown  ; 
another  curious  fact  regarding  the  fruit  is  that  twin 
Pears  (two  united)  are  quiet  unknown,  whereas  twin 
Apples  are  often  met  with. 

The  rule  in  plants  is  for  the  ripe  fruit  to  consist  of 
the  matured  ovary.  But  the  Pear  is  an  exception  to 
that  rule,  inasmuch  as  the  ovary  is  the  smallest 
portion  of  the  fruit,  and  is  popularly  known  as  the 
core. 

Botanically  speaking  the  Pear  is  a  fruit  within  a 
fruit. 

The  five  cells  of  the  core  contain  two  black  seeds  or 
pips  each,  so  that  each  Pear  is  destined  by  nature  to 
produce  ten  more  Pear  trees.  When  we  take  into 
consideration  the  number  of  fruits  borne  by  some 
trees,  the  possible  offspring  is  something  astounding. 
(To  be  continued.) 

- - 

ROSES  FOR  TOWN 

GARDENS. 

Now  that  the  planting  season  for  these  is  at  hand,  a 
few  notes  upon  the  kinds  most  suitable  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  may  be  useful  to  many.  Most  persons  who 
possess  a  bit  of  garden,  however  small,  try  to  grow  a 
few  Roses.  But  the  many  unnatural  influences  at 
work,  in  and  near  to  large  towns,  frequently  causes  a 
failure.  This  can  be  avoided  to  a  remarkable  extent 
by  only  planting  such  varieties  as  are  recommended 
below,  and  which  I  have  proved  to  be  good  Roses  for 
town  work. 

In  choosing  Roses  for  this  purpose,  one  must  not 
go  to  the  exhibition  stands  and  select  those  kinds 
which  most  take  their  fancy  ;  as  many,  in  fact  most, 
of  the  exhibition  varieties  are  quite  unsuitable  for 
the  purpose. 

I  propose  naming  a  dozen  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and 
a  dozen  Tea-Scented  and  Noisette  kinds,  with  a  few 
others  of  various  classes,  that  are  eminently  were 
Buited  for  town  gardens. 

Hybrid  Perpetuals. 

Abel  Carriere  :  one  of  the  darkest  Roses  grown, 
of  splendidly  strong  and  free  growth  ;  foliage  hand- 
gome,  with  flowers  well-shaped  and  large. 

Baroness  Rothschild  :  clear  and  bright  flesh  colour. 
In  appearance  this  flower  is  very  delicate,  but  in 
reality  it  is  one  of  the  hardiest,  and  also  quite  the 
best  Rose  during  wet  weather.  Large  and  good 
form,  but,  unfortunately,  it  has  no  perfume. 

Boulc  de  Neige  :  a  splendid  pure  white  Rose,  very 
free  and  of  good  habit. 

Captain  Christy :  another  very  delicate  flesh-co¬ 
loured  variety,  but  like  the  old  Baroness  Rothschild, 
it  is  one  of  the  finest  town  Roses  one  could  wish  for. 
The  foliage  is  a  pretty  crimson  and  rose  colour,  with 
a  distinct  metallic  shading. 

Duke  of  Edinburgh  :  very  rich  velvety-crimson,  of 
first-rate  shape  and  size,  good  growth,  and  one  of 
the  finest  dark  varieties. 

Fisher  Holmes :  rich  purple-crimson,  of  splendid 
size  and  shape,  and  a  good  grower. 

General  Jacqueminot :  bright  scarlet-crimson;  one 
of  the  freest  flowering  and  sweetest  scented  Roses 
grown.  This  kind  comes  of  a  good  size  if  left  to 
open,  while  in  the  bud  state  it  is  excellent  for  button¬ 
holes. 

H enrich  Schultheis  :  delicate  pink,  very  large  and 
full  ;  ■  free-flowering  and  sweet  scented. 

John  Hopper :  a  well  known  old  Rose ;  colour  : 
bright  rosy-crimson  ;  excellent  grower. 

Jules  Margottin  :  like  General  Jacqueminot,  this  is 
one  of  the  very  best  for  town  work ;  colour,  a  glossy 
pink. 

Baronne  Prevost :  deep  salmon-pink,  very  large  and 
full,  rather  flat,  but  an  excellent  and  robust  habited 
Rose,  with  most  exquisite  perfume. 

Mrs.  John  Laing :  deep  pink,  first-class  shape; 
every  flower  coming  good  ;  sweet  scented  and  very 
free  blooming. 

Tea-Scented  and  Noisettes. 

Gloire  de  Dijon  :  buff,  with  an  orange-coloured 
centre  ;  very  strong  grower,  will  grow  in  any  aspect, 
and  is  by  far  the  finest  Rose  for  any  town  garden, 
Everybody  knows  this  grand  old  Rose  now,  and  yet 
have  never  done  praising  it  for  general  purposes, 

Hom'ere  :  blush  on  the  edges,  deeper  in  the  centre 
pf  the  flower ;  very  free  blooming,  and  one  of  th§ 


prettiest  of  button-hole  kinds  that  will  grow  well  in 
towns. 

Madame  de  Tartas  :  soft  rose,  much  brighter  in  its 
young  state ;  a  vigorous  grower  and  very  free  bloom¬ 
ing  ;  I  have  counted  as  many  as  twenty  flowers  upon 
one  truss  of  this  variety. 

Marie  Van  Houttei  pale  yellow,  coming  with  a 
beautiful  rosy  tint  on  the  edges  of  the  petals  during 
autumn ;  very  free  in  growth  and  flower,  and  one  of 
the  best. 

Viscountess  Folkestone  :  creamy  pink,  extra  large 
and  good  ;  good  habit  and  wonderfully  free  blooming, 
as  well  as  sweet-scented,  r 

Reine  Marie  Henriette  :  deep  red,  of  very  similar 
habit  to  Gloire  de  Dijon. 

Aimee  Vibert-.  pure  white,  flowering  in  immense 
clusters  of  tiny  white  flowers.  The  foliage  of  this 
kind  is  almost  evergreen,  and  is  a  very  glossy  green. 

Jaune  Dcsprez :  fawn  colour,  with  a  pink  and  fawn 
coloured  centre ;  very  strong  growth  and  sweet 
scented. 

Celine  Forestier :  pale  yellow,  small  and  very  pretty ; 
one  of  the  freest  flowering  Roses  of  all. 

Madame  Lambard  ;  deep  red  early  in  the  season,  but 
more  often  coming  a  pretty  salmon-flesh  colour  to¬ 
wards  mid-season  and  autumn  ;  good  grower,  and 
an  abundant  bloomer. 

Safrano  :  bright,  apricot  colour,  very  free,  and  a 
splendid  button-hole  Rose;  handsome  foliage. 

Gloire  de  Bordeaux :  practically  a  pink  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  and  very  good  for  town  growers. 

Japanese  Roses. 

These  are  among  the  best  of  the  single  varieties  for 
towns.  These  Roses  make  splendid  bushes,  are  very 
hardy,  and  carry  fine  green  foliage.  They  flower  as 
early  as  any,  and  the  blooms  are  followed  by  hips  as 
large  as  a  medlar,  and  of  most  intense  orange  and 
scarlet  colours.  They  are  about  the  first  and  the  last 
to  flower  ;  and  all  through  the  summer  and  autumn 
one  can  be  sure  of  finding  both  flowers  and  fruit  upon 
these. 

Mrs.  Bosanquet  and  the  old  Blush  China  are  the  two 
most  serviceable  among  their  class.  Each  of  these 
are  well  worth  room  among  any  flowers. 

Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  is  the  best  Bourbon  variety 
for  our  purpose.  This  kind  is  a  most  delicate 
pinkish-white,  very  free  blooming,  and  a  fairly  good 
grower. 

Any  of  the  above  named  kinds  will,  with  reason¬ 
able  attention,  do  very  well  in  a  town  garden.— 
Experience. 


SOILS,  POTTING,  AND 

WATERING. 

(Concluded  from  page  232.) 

I  have  observed,  and  others  will  have  done  likewise, 
that,  on  turning  out  a  plant  that  has  been  potted  in 
peat,  the  outside  of  the  ball  appears  all  right  as  re¬ 
gards  the  state  of  dampness,  but  on  breaking  into  it 
a  considerable  portion  towards  the  centre  is  found  as 
dry  as  dust.  Indeed,  I  have  on  more  than  one  occa¬ 
sion  wondered  how  it  was  possible  for  it  to  have 
remained  so.  This  fact  points  to  the  necessity  of 
giving  at  each  successive  watering  a  quantity 
sufficent  to  moisten  the  whole  mass  of  soil  contained 
in  the  pot.  It  is  difficult  to  get  some  people  to 
understand  how  much  of  a  plants  well-beingdepends 
upon  the  care'  taken  in  the  matter  of  watering.  I 
have  met  with  some  who  on  starting  to  water  a 
varied  collection  of  plants  had  no  scruple  about 
treating  all  alike,  each  pot  in  its  turn  getting  filled 
with  water  without  taking  the  trouble  to  ascertain 
whether  the  state  of  the  soil  demanded  it  or  not. 
This  may  be  considered  by  some  an  extreme  case  of 
careless  watering,  but  I  fear  it  is  not  of  rare  occur¬ 
rence.  Then  there  is  the  other  class  who  have  a 
peculiar  liking  for  the  dribblet  system,  and  firmly 
believe  in  little  doses  often  repeated.  Of  the  two 
modes  of  watering  this  last  one  is  the  worst.  If  the 
drainage  is  good  and  the  soil  has  been  firmly  packed 
in  the  pots  in  the  first  instance  the  former  mode  is 
not  so  much  to  be  feared  ;  but  both  systems  are  bad, 
and  no  one  who  practices  either  of  them  will  ever 
become  a  first-rate  plant  grower. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  many  young  gardeners 
do  not  give  the  amount  of  attention  to  this  subject 
which  its  importance  entitles  it  to.  There  are  few 
amongst  them  who  have  been  for  any  length  of  time 
at  the  profession  who  could  not  tell  all  about  the 
proper  ingredients  necessary  for  forming  a  compost 
in  which  to  grow  a  choice  Pelargonium  or  rare 


Orchid,  and  yet  in  this  every  day  matter  of  watering, 
there  are  not  so  many  of  them  who  can  perform  it 
with  judgment,  and  to  the  greatest  advantage  of  the 
subjects  to  which  it  is  being  applied.  One  thing 
should  be  kept  in  mind  on  each  occasion  that  plants 
are  watered,  that  is,  the  temperature  of  the  water, 
which  should  not  be  below  that  of  the  atmosphere  of 
the  house  in  which  the  plants  are  located.  In  the 
case  of  stove  plants,  if  the  water  is  a  few  degrees 
higher  it  will  be  benefical  to  them. 

I  might  here  give  a  hint  anent  the  watering  of 
plants  in  dwelling  houses  for  the  benefit  of  any 
amateur  friends  who  may  be  present.  It  is  a  general 
cry  when  getting  a  plant,  how  often  should  it  be 
watered,  and  how  much  water  should  it  get  ?  It  is 
impossible  for  anyone  to  say  exactly  how  often  the 
operation  should  be  performed.  Every  thing  depends 
on  the  situation  of  the  plant  in  the  room  ;  if  on  the 
window-sill  and  exposed  to  the  sun  it  will  require 
water  oftener  than  if  it  were  on  a  table  in  the  centre, 
but  in  either  case  it  should  never  be  given  until  the 
plant  requires  it,  which  can  be  easily  ascertained  by 
feeling  the  soil  on  the  top.  By  carefully  watching 
the  plant,  the  most  inexperienced  can  learn  to  keep 
plants  well  in  a  house.  When  watering  I  think  it 
always  best  to  soak  them  well  in  a  sink  or  pail  for  a 
few  minutes  to  be  sure  that  when  watered  they  are 
probably  soaked  through,  and  upon  no  account 
should  the  plant  be  set  in  a  saucer  of  water.  Should 
any  water  collect  in  such  vessels  it  ought  to  be 
emptied  out  as  soon  as  possible — it  would  soon  rot  all 
the  roots  if  continually  standing  in  water.  The  sys¬ 
tem  of  dribblets  is  equally  bad  in  this  case  as  in  the 
others.  How  often  we  hear  the  story  from  our 
friends  in  cases  where  their  plants  do  not  succeed 
with  them,  “  I  have  watered  them  every  day  and  I 
cannot  understand  how  they  do  not  grow  with  me.” 
In  all  such  cases  it  is  mistaken  kindness,  and  a  little 
consideration  ought  to  show  people  the  undesirability 
of  so  doing.  Give  a  good  watering,  as  I  have  directed 
when  required,  and  there  is  not  much  fear  but  the 
plants  will  succeed  well  in  the  house.  I  was  lately 
in  a  refreshment  room  where  about  a  dozen  table 
plants  are  kept,  and,  on  passing  a  remark  to  a  friend 
who  was  with  me  about  the  one  standing  on  the 
table,  within  earshot  of  a  waiter,  that  worthy  at  once 
lifted  the  common  water  bottle  from  another  table 
and  made  the  contents  of  it  serve  the  whole  dozen 
plants,  thinking,  I  have  no  doubt,  they  had  got  suffi¬ 
cient  for  that  day.  I  have  no  doubt  ,  their  shabby 
appearance  is  attributed  to  the  presence  of  gas  in 
the  room ;  although  I  am  confident  there  is  less 
harm  done  to  them  by  gas  than  by  inattention  to 
watering. 

A  few  words  may  be  said  about  the  application  of 
liquid  manners.  After- a  time  the  plants  will  be 
found  to  have  pretty  well  filled  the  pots  with  roots, 
and  will  begin  to  go  back  if  not  stimulated 
by  the  application  of  some  artifical  manure 
sprinkled  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  watered  in,  or 
by  the  more  common  method  of  dissolving  it  in 
water  and  applying  it  in  that  way,  or  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  farmyard  liquid,  the  diluting  of  which 
should  be  very  carefully  watched,  and  should  not  at 
any  time  be  given  strong.  I  am  a  great  believer  in 
applying  liquid  manure  weak  and  often.  Using 
stimulants  on  plants  is  something  like  giving  alco¬ 
holic  or  other  stimulants  to  human  beings,  which  is 
agreed  by  most  people  to  be  best  kept  in  moderation. 
For  instance,  give  an  exhausted  man  for  the  first  time 
a  strong  dose  of  whisky  or  any  other  stimulant  and 
it  will  be  found  to  do  him  more  harm  than  good  ; 
but  when  applied  weak  it  has  the  desired  effect  of,  for 
the  time,  maintaining  and  strengthening  him.  The 
stimulants  may  in  either  case  be  increased  in  strength 
as  the  constitution  becomes  able  to  stand  it,  but 
should  never  exceed  the  bounds  of  moderation,  and 
in  no  case  should  either  clean  or  manure  water  be 
given  until  we  are  pretty  certain  that  the  application 
will  be  benefical  to  the  plants.  In  using  artifical 
manure  in  a  dry  state,  especially  to  large  plants  such 
as  Camellias  or  fruit  trees  in  pots  or  tubs,  care  should 
be  taken  to  thoroughly  soak  the  balls  with  clean 
water  before  applying  the  manure.  After  this  is 
done  the  manure  may  be  applied  and  a  slight  water¬ 
ing  given  with  clear  water  to  carry  it  into  the  com¬ 
post.  This  may  be  a  little  more  troublesome,  but 
anyone  wishing  the  best  results  will  jiot  grudge  the 
little  extra  labour  that  it  entails.  The  same  remarks 
have  reference  to  the  use  of  liquid  manure,  with  this 
difference  that  it  does  not  require  washing  in  wjt|j 
clean  water. 
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CHRISTMAS  ROSES. 

Hellebores  have  generally  done  well  during  the 
passing  year,  and  are  now  throwing  up  blooms  abun¬ 
dantly.  The  term  Roses  is  perhaps  rather  inexact, 
but  after  all  Hellebore  flowers  are  as  much  Roses  as 
are  those  of  the  Rock  Cistus.  Perhaps  there  is  much 
more  that  is  taking  or  pleasing  about  a  name  of  this 
fanciful  sort  than  is  found  in  the  Latin  term  of  Helle- 
borus  niger ;  the  latter  affix  especially  very  much 
helping  to  puzzle  all  who  see  the  pure  white  flowers 
and  do  not  understand  that  the  application  is  rather 
to  the  roots  and  stems. 

It  is  indeed  fortunate  for  us  that  we  have  so  hardy 
a  plant  as  is  this  mid-winter-blooming  Hellebore,  and 
that  it  should  produce  such  exceedingly  pure  white 
flowers.  These  could  hardly  come  into  bloom  at  a 
more  desirable  time  than  at  Christmas,  for  they  are 
to  the  poorest  who  have  gardens  just  as  accessible 
as  to  the  richest.  The  plants  not  only  need  no 
warmth,  but  do  not  thrive  well  if  placed  in  heat. 
They  are  also  very  impatient  of  transplantation,  and 
as  a  rule  will  do  best  if  left  in  the  same  spot  for  ten 
or  twelve  years  at  least.  All  that  is  needful 
whilst  in  bloom  is  that  to  preserve  the  flowers  from 
frost,  rain,  snow,  or  dust,  some  simple  form  of 
protection  should  be  given  to  them,  and  nothing  is 
better  than  an  old-fashioned  handlight,  or  a  tilted 
French  cloche.  We  have  several  varieties  of  the 
Christmas  Roses,  the  best  of  which  are  St.  Bridid's, 
the  Bath  variety,  and  the  good  form  known  as  Niger 
maximus. 

The  plants  like  a  deep  holding  soil,  but  not 
too  much  of  clay  in  it.  During  the  summer, 
especially  if  the  season  be  hot  and  dry,  frequent 
soakings  of  water  may  be  given  advantageously. 
The  roots  go  deep  into  the  soil,  hence  in  planting 
pieces,  no  matter  how  small,  the  soil  should  be  first 
deeply  moved,  well  manured,  and  so  prepared  for 
the  plants,  because  it  will  be  best  for  them  that  they 
remain  where  thus  planted  for  several  years.  May 
the  time  soon  come  when  Christmas  Roses  shall  be 
in  all  gardens,  large  and  small,  nearly  as  common  as 
are  summer  Roses. — H.  A.  D. 


THE  GLASTONBURY 

THORN. 

The  reputed  time  of  flowering  of  this  ancient  variety 
of  the  common  Hawthorn  is  drawing  nigh,  and 
judging  from  the  mild  nature  of  the  weather  which 
we  have  been  experiencing  for  some  time  past,  it 
should  be  in  flower  at  Christmas.  But  whether  old 
or  new  style  the  legend  does  not  seem  to  explain. 
The  matter  of  eleven  days  however  should  make  little 
difference  seeing  that  it  sometimes  flowers  in  mild 
autumns,  or  if  later,  in  January  and  February,  when 
young  leaves  as  well  as  flowers  are  developed  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  Botanically  it  is  Crataegus 
Oxyacanthapraecox.thatis.the  early  flowering  Thorn. 
If  it  really  existed  at  the  time  the  legend  refers  to 
its  origin,  its  history  must  indeed  be  ancient.  It  is 
stated  that  when  St.  Joseph  of  Arimathaea  and  St. 
Philip  were  travelling  in  France  as  missionaries, 
about  a.d.  63,  the  latter  sent  St.  Joseph  over  to 
Britain  to  preach  the  gospel.  On  arriving  at 
Glastonbury  he  set  himself  to  build  a  church  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  place, 
and  before  doing  so,  he  stuck  his  staff  in  the  ground. 
It  took  root  (so  says  the  legend),  grew  to  be  a 
Whitethorn  of  great  size,  and  flowered  on  Christmas 
day.  If  it  existed  as  a  large  tree  then,  the  variety 
must  be  close  upon  2,000  years  old  at  least.  There 
is  nothing  improbable  as  to  a  natural  variety  having 
existed  since  that  time,  provided  it  can  reproduce 
itself  from  seeds.  But  a  tree  flowering  at  midwinter 
would  no  doubt,  in  those  days,  excite  sufficient 
interest  among  the  ancient  Britons  to  cause  them  to 
propagate  and  perpetuate  it.  The  original  tree  to 
which  the  name  Glastonbury  Thorn  was  applied 
was  stated  to  have  existed  till  the  time  of  the 
Puritans,  who,  in  their  zealous  fury  for  reform,  had  it 
hewn  down.  Suckers  or  slips  were  however  obtained 
from  it  and  planted  elsewhere,  and  we  are  now  given 
to  believe  that  the  Glastonbury  Thorns  now  in 
existence  are  the  descendants  of  the  original  tree  of 
that  name. 

The  town  of  Glastonbury  in  Somerset  has  not 
always  been  known  under  that  name,  for  the  ancient 
Celtic  population  of  that  part  of  England  are  said  to 
have  called  itYnyswytryn,  which  the  Romans  ignored 
and  substituted  Avallonia,  Our  Saxon  ancestors 


again  changed  the  name  on  taking  possession  of  the 
country  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  spelling 
it  Glaestingbyrig,  which  during  the  lapse  of  inter¬ 
vening  years  has  become  corrupted  or  changed  to 
Glastonbury  as  we  now  spell  it. 

- -S- - 

MARICA  NORTHIANA. 

It  is  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  since  this  plant  was 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  654,  on  June  1st, 
1803.  It  was  gathered  on  the  Island  of  Raza,  in 
Brazil,  near  the  mouth  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  by  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  and  was  introduced  to  English  gar¬ 
dens  by  Mrs.  North,  via  Lisbon,  just  about  a  century 
ago.  A  correspondent  of  The  Gardening  World 
alludes  to  this  plant  as  being  quite  a  common  win¬ 
dow  plant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oldham,  Lan¬ 
cashire.  This  is  what  he  actually  says  of  it : — 
“  Marica  Northiana  is  perhaps  the  most  extensively 
grown  of  any  plant  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  seen 
in  every  street,  almost  in  every  window,  and  in  some 
windows  half-a-dozen.  It  is  seldom  seen  in  flower, 
but  when  in  bloom  it  is,  of  course,  a  gem.  This  re¬ 
mark  refers  also  to  all  the  Iris  family.  The  leaves 
are  sword-like,  about  2  in.  wide,  and  from  12  in.  to 
18  in.  in  length,  arranged  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a 
fan,  which  gives  it  a  noble  appearance.  My  friend. 
Councillor  James  Wild,  calls  it  the  *  Oldham  Win¬ 
dow  Blind,’  not  an  unhappy  designation"  [The 
Gardening  World,  November  14 !h,  1891  ,p.  i6jL 

On  looking  over  the  ordinary  nurserymen's  cata¬ 
logues  one  but  rarely  finds  it  mentioned.  Here, 
however,  is  one.  description  of  it — a  very  good  one  it 
s,  but  erhaps  the  Oldham  window  gardeners  would 
not  care  to  pay  from  7s.  6d.  to  lialf-a-guinea  for 
their  plants,  which  is  the  price  asked  for  it  in  the 
list: — "An  Iris-like  plant,  a  native  of  Brazil.  It 
has  broad  sword-shaped  leaves,  and  the  flower  stems, 
which  are  flattened  and  leaf-like,  bear  singularly 
handsome  flowers,  which  consist  of  three  ovate, 
ivory-white  sepals,  spotted  with  brown  at  the  base, 
and  three  yellowish  petals  marked  with  rich  brown 
in  the  lower  parts,  and  white  veined  with  blue  at  the 
recurved  tips.  7s.  6d.  and  10s.  6d.” 

It  is  grown  at  Kew  and  in  most  other  botanical 
gardens,  and  I  may  here  mention  has  no  connection 
with  the  name  of  the  late  Miss  M.  North,  whose 
plant  pictures  at  Kew  are  well  known.  Nicholson,  in 

Dictionary  of  Gardening,"  p.  328,  says  it  is  "  a  very 
handsome  stove  species,  but  rarely  seen  in  cultiva¬ 
tion."  To  this  one  may  now  add,  "  except  as  a  win¬ 
dow  plant  near  Oldham,"  that  is  supposing  the  same 
plant  is  meant  in  both  cases. — Effendi  IV.  Beigh. 

- - 

PITCHER  PLANTS  AT 

CHELSEA. 

Winter  is  usually  a  bad  time  to  inspect  a  collection 
of  Nepenthes  or  Pitcher  Plants,  because  as  a  rule 
the  pitchers  often  get  into  bad  condition  on  account 
of  the  lowering  of  the  temperature  and  the  weak 
light  which  prevails  at  that  season.  Such  is  not  the 
case  at  Chelsea,  where  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons 
have  the  finest  display  one  could  wish  to  see,  both 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  pitchers,  their  large 
size  and  rich  colouring. 

Nepenthes  Dicksoniana  is  comparatively  a  new 
one,  a  hybrid,  and  from  the  first  time  it  put  in  an 
appearance  in  public  gave  indication  of  being  a  fine 
thing  from  a  gardener's  point  of  view.  The  plant  is 
of  easy  cultivation  and  the  pitchers  attain  a  huge 
size.  Some  we  measured  were  12  in.  long  exclusive 
of  the  lid,  and  4  in.  broad,  with  broad  well-developed 
fringed  wings'.  The  ground  colour  may  be  described 
as  a  yellowish-green,  richly  blotched  with  crimson, 
and  the  blotches  run  together  in  masses.  There 
were  half-a-dozen  of  those  large  pitchers  on  a  plant. 
The  pitchers  of  N.  Chelsoni  are  shorter,  but  much 
inflated,  and  heavily  blotched  with  the  same  colour 
as  N.  Dicksoniana,  but  more  especially  on  the  upper 
half.  N.  Mastersiana  is  one  of  the  best  for  general 
purposes  on  account  of  its  dw'arf  habit  and  the  free¬ 
dom  with  which  pitchers  are  developed.  It  is 
notable  for  its  entire  wings,  and  crimson-red 
cylindrical  pitchers.  N.  Curtisii  superba  has  also 
cylindrical  pitchers,  but  they  are  richly  blotched 
with  crimson  on  a  greyish-green  ground. 

Altogether  different  is  N.  Morganim,  an  American 
variety  with  short  pitchers,  widely  inflated  at  the 
base,  and  of  a  uniform  crimson-red,  of  a  soft  tint 
which  makes  it  both  showy  and  pleasing.  A  single 
ptent  ip  q  basket  Ijear^  (wenty-two  pitchers.,  A 


comparatively  new  kind  named  N.  Burkei  excellens 
is  notable  for  its  peculiar  shape  and  the  absence  of 
wings.  It  may  be  compared  to  an  hour  glass,  owing 
to  the  constriction  in  the  middle  of  the  pitcher 
making  it  wide  at  the  base  and  top.  The  low-er  half 
is  yellowish-green  and  the  upper  of  a  pale  reddish 
hue,  blotched  and  striped  with  crimson.  The 
annulus  or  collar  is  wavy,  of  a  rich  brownish  crim¬ 
son,  and  much  wider  than  in  the  type.  There  are 
about  nine  good  pitchers  to  a  plant.  A  very  old  and 
useful  kind  is  N.  Rafflesiana,  so  well  known  as  not 
to  require  description.  A  single  plant  in  a  basket 
bears  twenty  huge  pitchers.  The  shorter  and  more 
inflated  pitchers  of  N.  Hookeriana  are  densely 
covered  with  darker  crimson  blotches. 

The  long,  cylindrical  pitchers  of  N.  distillatoria 
are  drawn  out  into  a  long  neck  and  are  pale  green 
suffused  with  red,  and  blotched  with  crimson  just 
inside  the  neck.  N.  Northiana  is  a  beautiful  and 
interesting  species  with  a  yellow  annulus,  variegated 
with  crimson.  N.  cincta  is  also  cylindrical  and 
crimson  with  small  yellow  blotches  and  markings. 
A  yellowish-green  variety  is  N.  Veitchi,  forming  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  old  but  still  comparatively 
rare  N.  sanguiuea,  having  slightly  fringed  wings  and 
of  a  light  sanguineous  red.  More  curious  and 
interesting  is  N.  albo-marginata,  which  has  narrowly 
cylindrical  pitchers,  splashed  and  striped  with 
brownish-crimson  on  a  green  ground.  Its  most 
striking  peculiarity,  however,  is  a  white  line  round 
the  upper  end  of  the  pitcher  and  just  beneath  the 
unusually  narrow,  crimson-brown,  annulus  or  collar, 
which  here  merely  forms  a  ring. 

♦ 

m  ♦  ■ 

CHRYSANTHEMUM 

VISCOUNTESS  HAMBLEDEN. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  give  a  figure  of  this 
handsome  new,  incurved  Japanese  Chrysanthemum, 
which  adds  lustre  to  a  group,  that  is  now  greatly 
in  the  ascendancy  for  exhibition  purposes.  Judging 
from  the  number  of  fine  varieties  that  have  appeared 
at  exhibitions  and  committee  meetings  during  the 
last  two  months,  we  shall  be  confronted  with  many 
incurved  Japanese  on  the  show  stands  next  year. 
Although  the  florets  of  Vicountess  Hambleden  are 
closely  incurved,  yet  the  bloom,  as  a  whole,  measures 
about  7  in.  to  7J  in.  across  without  taking  into 
account  any  stray  florets  at  the  base,  and  which  may 
assume  a  spreading  direction.  All  the  incurved 
flerets  are  broad  and  of  a  delicate  and  charming, 
silvery,  blush-pink.  It  is  one  of  four  seedlings  raised 
by  Mr.  Robert  Owen,  Castle  Hill,  Maidenhead,  from 
an  American  Variety  named  Miss  Anna  Hartshom_ 
and  all  the  four  proved  distinct.  The  variety  under 
notice  he  exhibited  at  the  Floral  Committee  meeting 
of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  on  the  24th 
ult.,  when  a  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded  it. 
Our  illustration  w-as  taken  from  one  of  the  blooms. 
This  and  Mr.  Owen’s  other  seedling,  Robert  Owen, 
which  belongs  to  the  same  section,  and  which  we 
shall  illustrate  in  a  future  number,  are  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  two  finest  Japanese  varieties  ever  seen  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium,  and  we  heartily  congratulate  our 
plodding,  painstaking  friend  on  their  production. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 

NOTES. 

Japanese  Chrysanthemums. 

When  one  comes  to  deal  with  the  newer  Japanese 
Chrysanthemums  there  is  presented  to  view  an 
enormous  number  that  during  the  past  three  or  four 
years  have  come  to  us  direct  from  Japan,  or  from  the 
continent  and  America.  They  come  in  shoals — a 
few  very  good  ones,  and  many  of  indifferent  quality  ; 
but  English  growers,  instead  of  purchasing  sets  of  the 
continental  varieties  as  they  used  to  do  before  any  of 
them  were  seen  in  bloom,  now  wait  until  they  can  do 
so,  and  then  acquire  those  they  think  likely  to  take  a 
good  position  in  collections. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  English  raisers  of  Japanese 
Chrysanthemums  obtain  their  seed — probably  by 
sending  fine  varieties  to  the  south  of  France  or  Italy,- 
or  to  Jersey,  and  obtaining  seed  there — but  it  is  a 
fact  that  some  very  fine  flow'ers  are  being  produced 
in  this  country,  and  it  does  appear  as  if  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  growers  at  home  will  soon  be  independent  of 
foreign  aid  in  obtaining  new  varieties,  and  we  have 
had  at  the  meetings  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  held  in  October  and  November  seedlings 
raised  in  (bis  fpuntry  frbrn  seeds  sown  fir  b.£bruary 
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and  March  last.  This  is  making  the  Chrysanthemum 
practically  an  annual,  and  having  it  in  bloom  and 
producing  flowers  fit  for  exhibition  nine  months  from 
the  time  of  sowing.  Some  of  the  finest  varieties  of 
Japanese  Chrysanthemums  seen  of  late  have  been 
obtained  in  this  way,  and  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  24th,  Mr. 
Robert  Owen,  Floral  Nursery,  Maidenhead,  exhibited 
some  seedlings  he  had  raised,  among  them  one  he 


merit ;  indeed,  it  well  deserved  a  double  first  class. 
Well  might  Mr,  Owen  be  proud  of  his  variety.  Mr. 
Norman  Davis,  of  Camberwell,  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea, 
of  Foots  Cray — the  latter  an  enthusiastic  amateur 
cultivator — have  also  raised  some  very  fine  and 
promising  seedlings,  One  named  Lionel  Humphrey, 
something  of  the  colour  of  Violet  Rose,  is,  I  think, 
destined  to  take  a  high  place  in  this  section,  I  have 


World  will,  in  all  probability,  soon  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  a  picture  of  this  superb  flower.  It 
seemed  to  sum  up  in  itself  all  that  we  can  desire 
in  a  Japanese  Chrysanthemum.  Its  size,  symmetry, 
fulness,  its  stoutness  and  breadth  of  petal,  and  its 
rich  tint  of  bronzy  gold,  marks  it  as  the  floral  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  year  in  the  Chrysanthemum  world.  One 
wonders  that  such  a  bloom  could  have  been  pro- 


CH  tYSANTHEMUM  VISCOUNTESS  HAMBLEDEN. — Nat.  StSC. 


hadnamedViscountessHambleden,  after  the  ennobled 
widow  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  W.  H.  Smith,  M.P.— 
so  distinct,  and  in  every  way  so  beautiful,  as  to  be  a 
source  of  wonder  and  surprise.  Imagine  a  large, 
bold,  broad-petalled,  incurved  flower  ten  inches  or  so 
in  diameter,  of  a  lovely  soft  pink  hue,  which  suffuses 
Us  massive  waxy-white  petals,  and  one  can  get  some 
idea  of  what  this  floral  wonder  of  Mr.  Owen’s  is  like, 
was  unanimously  vot$d  a  First-class  Certificate  of 


instanced  the  two  foregoing  as  illustrations  of  the 
good  work  being  done  by  English  raisers. 

Since  writing  the  above,  Mr.  R.  Owen  electrified 
the  Chrysanthemum  world  by  producing  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the 
8th,  and  at  the  early  winter  show  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  the  next  day,  that  superb 
bloom  of  a  seedling  Japanese  he  named  after  himself, 
viz.,  Robert  0\Yen'.  Readers  of  The  Gardsn’ing 


duced  from  a  plant  raised  from  seed  sown  in 
February  last.  But  Mr.  Owen  is  laying  himself  out 
for  the  production  of  seedlings.  He  has  erected  a 
house  for  the  purpose.  He  commences  to  fertilise 
early  in  the  season — he  is  far  too  shrewd  a  m:  n 
to  leave  anything  of  this  kind  to  chance  or  hap¬ 
hazard  crossing — and  he  goes  on  with  the  work  of 
fertilising  until  the  middle  of  December.  Mr. 
Owen  is  on  the  floral  war  path,  and  continental 
raisers  will  now  have  to  be  particular  what  they 
Send  in  the  way  of  ne\y  varieties, — It.  D 
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WILLIAM  WESTLAKE. 

I  notice  in  your  last  issue  a  letter  referring  to 
Chrysanthemum  William  Westlake,  and  stating 
that  this  variety  is  an  old  one,  called  Aigle  d’Or. 
This  is  not  true.  William  Westlake  was  shown  and 
certificated  at  the  centenary  exhibition  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  as  a  new  variety. 
I  at  once  purchased  the  stock  and  distributed  it  the 
same  season,  and  all  who  have  had  it  have  been 
unanimous  in  saying  that  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
yellow  exhibition  “poms"  we  have.  If  this  variety 
is  Aigle  d'Or,  why  did  not  the  Floral  Committee 
(a  body  of  Chrysanthemum  experts)  detect  it  when 
placed  before  them,  both  as  plants  and  cut  flowers. 
Your  correspondent  first  states  that  he  has  grown  it 
under  the  style  of  Aigle  d’Or,  and  then  later  on 
gives  his  opinion  that  it  is  a  superior  form  of  that 
variety.  This  is  rather  contradictory,  for  if  it  is 
superior  to  Aigle  d'Or  it  cannot  be  that  variety. 

H,  J,  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham,  S.E, 

Allow  me,  in  reply  to  Mr.  C.  B.  Green's  letter  in 
your  last  issue,  to  state  that  I  have  not  taken  any 
active  part  in  obtaining  a  certificate  for  the  above  ; 
nor  was  I  aware  of  the  Hornsey — -it  should  be  High- 
gate— gardener's  intentions,  until  the  evening  before 
he  submitted  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  Floral 
Committee  of  the  N.C.S.  I  have  no  pecuniary 
interest  in  it,  neither  have  I  assisted  in  “  rushing  it 
into  the  market."  Furthermore,  I  did  not  see  any 
blooms  of  Mr.  Green’s  which  I  “  duly  admired ;  " 
the  admiration  was  on  the  other  side,  when  he  saw 
my  blooms,  which  were,  as  he  says,  grown  from 
cuttings  which  he  supplied,  but  which  were  not 
taken  from  a  plant  grown  on  his  premises.  If  your 
correspondent  has  “  grown  it  for  many  years  under 
the  name  of  Aigle  d'Or,”  why  has  he  been  running 
all  over  the  place  trying  to  find  the  name  of  it  ?  I 
have  seen  William  Westlake  and  Aigle  d’Or  shown 
side  by  side,  and  I  maintain  that  they  are  distinct ; 
the  latter  showing  an  eye  when  fully  expanded,  while 
William  Westlake  does  not.  Surely  the  committee 
of  the  N.C.S.  are  better  judges  than  Mr.  Green. 
The  latter  gentleman  says  “he  was  not  aware  he 
possessed  so  much  valuable  property;  "  the  Highgate 
gardener  was,  Hence  these  tears,— William  Westlake. 


§ardening  Miscellany. 


CLEMATIS  FLAMMULA. 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  generally  known  that  there 
are  worthless  forms  of  this  [plant  (illustrated  at  p. 
161),  not  worth  growing.  The  best  form  has  showy 
white  flowers  as  sweet  as  a  posy,  but  there  are  forms 
with  dingy,  greenish,  fugacious  flowers  that  emit 
little  or  no  perfume.  I  for  one  should  be  very  glad 
to  know  where  the  true  white-flowered  and  sweet- 
scented  Clematis  Flammula  vera  can  be  obtained. 
It  is  rarely  seen,  but  well  deserves  general  culture. — 
F.  W.  Burbidge. 

BOUSSINGAULTIA  BASELLOIDES. 

There  are  something  like  ten  species  of  Boussin¬ 
gaultia,  but  apparently  only  two  of  them  have  been 
introduced.  That  under  notice  was  originally  intro¬ 
duced  in  1835  and  has  greenish  or  yellowish -white 
flowers,  which  are  by  no  means  attractive  individually, 
but  taken  in  the  aggregate  they  are  pretty  when  pro¬ 
duced  in  such  quantity  as  they  are  at  Hanger  Hill 
House,  Ealing,  the  residence  of  E.  M.  Nelson,  Esq. 
whose  gardens  are  under  the  management  of  Mr.  E. 
Chadwick.  Some  growers  have  a  difficulty  in 
flowering  this  species  of  Boussingaultia,  but  Mr. 
Chadwick  manages  it  admirably,  flowering  it  regu¬ 
larly  in  the  winter  months.  Nor  is  a  stray  raceme 
here  and  there  all  that  he  can  obtain,  for  pieces  of 
the  stem  a  yard  in  length,  bearing  quite  a  profusion 
of  flowers  throughout  their  length,  and  forming  gar¬ 
lands  may  be  cut.  The  agreeable,  and  yet  powerful 
odour  of  Hawthorn  which  the  flowers  possess,  is  not 
the  least  of  their  recommendations,  as  they  may  be 
arranged  in  vases  mixed  with  other  subjects  in  a  cut 
state,  where  they  will  make  their  presence  felt  in  the 
dwelling-room.  Botanicaliy  this  plant  is  the  type  of 
a  tribe  belonging  to  the  Goosefoot  family,  and  is 
curious  in  several  respects,  but  particularly  in  having 
fleshy  stems  which  thicken  here  and  there,  forming 
tubers,  sometimes  of  considerable  si?e,  bearing  buds 


on  the  thickened  portions,  which  nearly  as  often 
terminate  in  slender  shoots  of  the  ordinary  form, 
bearing  leaves,  The  plant  may  be  propagated  to 
any  extent  and  with  the  greatest  facility  by  means  of 
these  tubers. 

SELAGINELLA  AMCENA. 

In  form  and  habit  this  is  comparable  to  S.  caules- 
cens  minor,  but  it  is  even  neater  and  of  a  clearer  or 
brighter  green.  The  stems  are  three  or  four  times 
branched, and  closely  covered  with  bright  green  foliage, 
so  that  on  the  whole  they  have  a  plumy  appearance. 
They  seldom  exceed  6  in.  in  height,  and  are  often 
dwarfer,  for  which  reason  a  batch  of  plants  in  48-size 
pots  would  prove  useful  for  many  purposes  both  in 
the  stove,  greenhouse,  conservatory,  or  dwelling 
house  when  so  required.  It  proves  amenable  for 
culture  both  in  a  high  and  a  low  temperature,  and 
growers  may  be  guided  thereby  in  giving  the  plants 
the  necessary  treatment  in  order  to  harden  them  off 
for  removal  into  the  cool  and  dry  atmosphere  of 
dwelling  rooms.  If  grown  in  a  greenhouse,  at  least 
for  a  time,  the  stems  and  foliage  acquire  the  neces¬ 
sary  consistency  to  enable  them  to  withstand  a 
sojourn  in  a  dry  atmosphere. 

TODEA  BARBARA. 

When  this  is  imported  from  its  native  habitats  for 
the  sake  of  its  large  size  we  are  confronted  with 
specimens  weighing  many  hundredweights  and  some¬ 
times  almost  a  ton.  This  weight  is  due  of  course  to 
the  huge  rootstock  of  interlacing  fibres  for  which  the 
species  is  noted.  It  has  as  many  synonyms  as  the 
number  of  uses  to  which  it  may  be  put,  and  we  meet 
with  it  under  the  names  of  T.  africana  (although  not 
a  native  of  that  country),  also  T.  arborea,  T.  rivu- 
laris,  and  T.  Vroomi.  Large  old  plants  are  hand¬ 
some  objects  for  greenhouses  or  conservatories,  with 
bipinnate  fronds  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  long,  and  of  leathery 
texture,  quite  distinct  from  T.  superba  and  T. 
hymenophylloides,  which  are  classed  amongst  filmy 
ferns.  Seedlings,  on  the  contrary,  are  useful  for 
decorative  work  in  the  small  state,  when  the  fronds 
are  gin.  to  12 in.  long.  Even  at  this  stage  they  are 
quite  leathery  in  texture,  bipinnate,  and  somewhat 
triangular  in  outline.  In  this  condition  they  are  very 
useful  for  London  work,  as  the  leathery  texture  of 
the  fronds  enables  them  to  exist  with  impunity  in  a 
dry  atmosphere.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  We  noted  a  large  batch  of  it  in 
the  nursery  of  Messrs,  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  at  Chelsea, 

BEGONIA  DOUBLE  JOHN  HEAL. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  the  winter-flowering 
John  Heal  was  obtained  by  crossing  one  of  the 
summer-flowering  tuberous  types  with  pollen  of 
B.  socotrana.  The  experiment  was  repeated  with 
singular  and  unexpected  results.  A  single-flowered 
variety  was  operated  upon,  and  this  lends  even  more 
interest  to  the  new  acquisition,  which  has  double 
flowefs.  The  latter  are  about  the  same  size  as  those 
of  John  Heal,  but  they  are  of  a  carmine  rose,  just  a 
shade  darker  than  those  of  the  old  variety.  The 
sepals  are  numerous,  without  being  in  any  way 
crowded,  in  colour  resembling  some  Carnations,  but 
wavy  as  seen  in  many  other  Begonias  or  Hollyhocks. 
The  flowers,  though  double,  are  therefore  neither 
lumpy  nor  ungainly,  and  are  carried  erect  upon  the 
stalks.  The  whole  plant  is  as  dwarf  and  neat  in 
habit  as  is  John  Heal,  and  may  be  grown  to  per¬ 
fection  fn  48-size  pots.  We  noted  this  new  acquisi¬ 
tion  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
at  Chelsea  the  other  day,  and  think  it  will  prove 
even  more  attractive  and  desirable  for  winter  flower¬ 
ing  purposes  than  the  single  form. 

ANTHURIUM  LEODIENSE. 

This  is  one  of  some  hybrids  obtained  by  hybridising 
A.  Andreanum  and  A.  Veitchii.  The  leaves  are  of 
great  size,  oblong,  with  a  cordate  base,  and  of  a  rich 
green,  with  a  yellow  midrib.  In  several  of  these 
characters,  but  especially  in  respect  to  shape  and 
size,  the  leaves  take  strongly  after  A,  Veitchii.  The 
heart-shaped  spathe  is  of  a  brilliant  rose-red,  and 
of  large  size,  with  a  stout,  cylindrical,  greenish- 
yellow  spadix  arising  at  its  base,  and  attaining  a 
length  of  6  in.  The  plant  is  therefore  a  useful  de¬ 
corative  subject,  either  for  the  sake  of  its  foliage 
alone,  or  that  and  its  flower  spathes  combined. 
Being  a  strong  grower,  it  requires  a  large  pot  and 
also  plenty  of  room  for  its  perfect  development,  as 
in  the  case  of  A.  Veitchii.  It  may  be  seen  in  the 
unrsery  of  Messrs,  J,  Veitch  &  Sons,  at  Chelsea, 


OSMUNDA  REGALIS  CORYMBIFERA. 

The  more  common  name  of  this  plant  in  gardens  is 
O.  japonica  corymbifera,  but  the  latter  is  merely  a 
name  applied  to  a  dwarf  and  slender  form  of  O. 
regalis,  having  the  ends  of  its  fronds  strongly 
tasselled  or  crested.  The  fronds  of  a  full  sized 
specimen  would  be  12  in.  to  15  m.  long,  but  owing  to 
their  peculiar  and  gracefully  arching  habit  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  much  shorter  than  they  really  are.  Young 
plants  are  particularly  beautiful,  with  slender,  pale 
red  petioles,  and  delicate  light  green  fronds.  They 
are  easily  raised  from  spores,  as  those  know  who 
grow  them  for  market  or  for  ordinary  decorative 
purposes.  Seedlings  can  be  grown  in  very  small 
pots,  or  shifted  about  to  meet  the  convenience  of  the 
decorator  under  given  circumstances.  The  shades 
of  colour  are  more  pleasing  than  in  old  plants,  and 
the  destruction  of  a  young  plant  or  two  is  imma¬ 
terial  seeing  that  they  can  be  so  readily  raised  from 
spores. 

WINTER  HELIOTROPE. 

Such  is  the  popular  name  very  aptly  applied  to 
Petasites  fragrans,  also  known  as  Tussilago  fragrans. 
While  making  its  growth  in  the  summer  time  its 
claims  to  the  attention  of  the  horticulturist  are  few, 
and  at  that  time  may  be  reckoned  valuable  chiefly 
for  covering  the  ground  in  partly  shaded  positions 
with  its  foliage.  The  shelter  afforded  by  trees  or 
bushes  in  the  winter  time  well  accords  with  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  plant,  which  is  liable  to  have  the 
bloom  destroyed  by  sharp  frosts.  The  usual  period 
of  flowering  is  February,  but  this  depends  greatly  on 
the  nature  of  the  weather.  The  mildness  which  has 
prevailed  throughout  the  autumn  has  had  the  effect 
of  bringing  it  into  bloom  by  the  first  or  second  week 
of  this  month.  Notwithstanding  the  dullness  of  the 
weather  and  the  absence  of  sunshine,  the  flowers  are 
as  strongly  redolent  of  Heliotrope  as  one  could 
expect  at  midsummer,  The  heads  are  by  no  means 
showy,  owing  to  the  absence  of  rays,  and  they  are 
white,  but  appear  tinted  with  lilac,  owing  to  the 
dark  colour  of  the  anthers  inside.  The  flowers  are 
useful  for  mixing  with  more  showy  subjects  for 
the  sake  of  the  grateful  odour  they  give  off, 

- -f. - 

THE  QUINCE  AND 

QUINCE  MARMALADE. 

An  evening  paper  informs  us  that  the  word  mar¬ 
malade  is  at  any  rate  as  old  as  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  for  it  is  on  record  that  the  King  most  heartily 
thanked  her  good  ladyship  for  her  “marmalade," 
which  was  made  of  Quinces,  But  according  to  Mr. 
Leo  H.  Grindon,  Quince  marmalade  is  of  much  greater 
antiquity,  as  the  Romans  manufactured  Quince  mar¬ 
malade.  boiling  them  with  honey,  and  they  called  the 
preparation  “melimelum,"  “  mel  "  being  the  Latin 
name  for  honey.  From  this  word,  in  course  of  time, 
came  the  Portugese  “  marmalade."  We  have  it  upon 
the  authority  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  that  the  Romans 
had  three  sorts  of  Quinces,  one  of  which  was  called 
Chrysomela  from  its  yellow  colour,  and,  as  already 
stated,  they  manufactured  marmalade  by  boiling 
them  with  honey. 

The  Quince  appears  to  be  widely  distributed.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  best  modern  botanists  it  is  to  be  found 
in  Italy,  the  South  of  France,  Spain.  Sicily,  Algeria, 
Constantinople,  Cashmere,  and  even  in  the  north  of 
India.  From  Phillips'  work  on  “  The  Historical  and 
Botanical  Account  of  Fruits  known  in  Great  Britain," 
the  learned  Goropius  maintains  that  Quinces  were  the 
golden  Apples  of  the  Hesperides,  and  not  Oranges  as 
some  commentators  have  supposed.  In  support  of 
his  argument  he  states  that  the  Quince  was  a  fruit 
much  revered  by  the  ancients,  and  he  assures  us 
there  has  been  discovered  in  Rome  a  statue  of  Her¬ 
cules  that  held  in  his  hand  three  Quinces.  This,  he 
says,  "  agrees  with  the  fable  which  states  that  Her¬ 
cules  stole  the  golden  Apples  from  the  Gardens  of 
the  Hesperides  ;  "  and,  further,  we  are  informed,  upon 
what  appears  to  be  good  authority,  that  the  Orange 
tree  was  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  and  did  not  grow 
in  those  parts  where  the  Garden  of  the  Hesperides 
was  placed  by  them. 

The  Hortus  Kewensis  is  the  authority  for  stating, 
that  the  Quince  was  introduced  to  this  country  in 
1573  ;  but  Gerarde,  who  was  alive  at  that  date,  says, 
it  was  often  planted  in  hedges  and  fences  in  gardens 
in  his  time,  and  from  this  it  may  be  concluded  the 
tree  was  common  long  before  the  period  above 
mentioned.  Mr.  Leo  Grindon  gives  us  something 
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more  definite,  and  quotes  Miss  Wood,  the  author  of 

Letters  of  Royal  and  Illustrious  Ladies,"  as  relating 
an  amusing  anecdote  as  to  the  fondness  for  it  of 
fickle  and  never  satisfied  Henry  VIII.  In  1539  the 
new  Queen,  Ann  of  Qleves,  desired  to  engage  a  maid- 
of-honour.  Lady  Lisle,  seeking  to  propitiate  his 
Majesty  in  favour  of  her  daughter  Katherine,  made 
him  a  present  of  some  Damson  cheese  and  some  of 
this  identical  Quince  jam,  then  called  “  Cotiniac.” 
Whether  the  object  was  attained  or  not  we  are  left 
in  doubt.  So  acceptable,  however,  to  the  royal 
epicure  were  Lady  Lisle's  sweetmeats,  that  Anne 
Bassett,  by  whose  hand  they  had  been  conveyed, 
writes  offhand  :  “  The  King  doth  so  like  the  con¬ 
serves  you  sent  him,  that  his  Grace  commandeth  me 
to  send  to  you  for  more,  and  that  as  soon  as  may 
be.” 

An  old  recipe  for  making  Quince  marmalade  in  the 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  reads  as  follows  : — “  Take 
faire  Quinces,  paire  them,  cut  them  in  pieces,  and 
cast  away  the  core,  then  put  into  every  pound  of 
Quinces  a  pound  of  sugar,  and  to  every  pound  of 
sugar  a  pint  of  water  ;  these  must  be  boiled  together 
over  a  still  fire  till  they  be  very  soft,  then  let  it  be 
strained  or  rubbed  through  a  strainer,  or  an  hairy 
sieve  which  is  better,  and  then  set  it  over  a  fire  to 
boil  againe,  until  it  be  stiffe,  and  so  box  it  up,  and  as 
it  cooleth  put  thereto  a  little  Rose  water,  and  a  few 
graines  of  Muske  mingled  together,  which  will  give  a 
goodly  taste  to  the  Cotiniat.” 

"  The  Quince,”  says  Mr.  George  Bunyard,  ”  de¬ 
lights  in  damp  soil,  and  can  therefore  be  planted  on 
swampy  land,  or  on  pond  margins,  or  odd  corners  on 
ordinary  soil ;  a  good  watering  with  liquid  manure 
will  swell  the  fruit  to  a  large  size.”  I  have  seen  in 
Kent  Quince  trees  in  exposed  positions  where  it 
would  appear  to  be  difficult  for  a  plant  to  flourish 
and  yet  doing  well,  and  bearing  remarkably  fine 
fruit.  But  it  is  a  very  accommodating  tree,  and  will 
do  well  in  almost  any  soil.  Mr.  Bunyard  recom¬ 
mends  The  Champion,  an  Apple-shaped  American 
variety,  Reay’s  Mammoth  and  Meech's  Prolific, 
two  other  American  varieties,  are  highly  spoken  of. 
But  our  old  standard  varieties  are  the  apple-shaped, 
which  is  considered  one  of  the  most  profitable  to 
grow,  as  it  bears  abundantly  and  stews  well.  The 
Pear-shaped  is  drier  and  tougher  in  the  flesh  than 
the  foregoing,  and  therefore  of  less  value  for  culinary 
purposes ;  but  it  is  not  such  a  good  keeper.  For 
quality  and  flavour  the. Portugal  Quince  stands  first, 
and  it  is  preferred  because  the  flesh  becomes  of  a 
crimson  colour  when  cooked.  The  tree  is  a  strong 
grower,  but  is  not  such  a  good  bearer  as  some  of 
the  foregoing  ;  and  as  quantity  is  often  preferred  to 
quality,  the  Portugal  is  less  grown.  It  is  said  to  make 
the  best  stock  to  graft  Pears  upon. 

The  Quince  as  a  ripe  fruit  is  not  eaten  raw,  but 
prepared  in  some  way  by  cooking.  It  is  stewed 
occasionally  with  Pears  and  other  fruits  ;  it  is  added 
to  Pear  and  Apple  pies,  and  manufactured  into  jam, 
jelly,  or  marmalade,  and  even  into  wine.  But  the 
housewife  can  also  employ  it  in  other  ways,  and  I 
think  the  usefulness  of  the  Quince  is  not  enough 
regarded.— R.  D. 

THE  NATIONAL 
AMATEUR  GARDENERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

Members  and  friends  of  this  association,  to  the 
number  of  nearly  one  hundred,  celebrated  its  estab¬ 
lishment — some  ten  months  ago — by  dining  together 
on  Tuesday  evening  last,  at  the  Guildhall  Tavern, 
E.C.,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders, 
the  President  of  the  association.  The  dining  room 
was  very  tastefully  decorated  for  the  occasion.  A 
number  of  ladies  were  present ;  and  besides  the 
usual  amount  of  speechmaking  a  capital  musical 
programme  was  got  through  in  good  time.  In  pro¬ 
posing  the  toast  of  the  evening,  “  Success  to  the 
National  Amateur  Gardeners’  Association,”  the 
chairman  warmly  congratulated  the  members  on  the 
remarkable  success  which  had  attended  their  efforts 
during  the  few  months  the  association  had  been  in 
existence.  It  originated  at  a  meeting  of  a  few  per¬ 
sonal  friends  held  in  November  of  last  year,  who 
considering  that  none  of  the  horticultural  societies 
then  existing  specially  met  the  circumstances  and 
requirements  of  the  bona  fide  amateur,  determined  to 
attempt  the  organisation  of  an  association  of  ama¬ 
teurs  for  their  common  benefit.  The  success  which 
had  attended  their  efforts  was  beyond  their  most  san¬ 


guine  expectations.  They  had  on  their  roll  of 
membership  at  the  present  time  nearly  250  persons, 
and  their  members  were  not  confined  to  residents  in 
the  British  Isles,  for  they  had  members  in  Australia, 
Japan,  and  Italy,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
a  few  months  hence  would  see  the  number  doubled. 
The  committee  had  under  consideration  a 
proposition  to  establish  branches  of  the  association 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  also  to  admit 
other  amateurs’  societies  into  affiliation.  Their 
monthly  meetings  had  been  exceedingly  enjoyable  to 
the  members,  and  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  many 
who  had  attended  them  with  the  object  of  gaining 
information  and  advice  ;  and  the  system  they  had 
adopted  of  giving  marks  to  subjects  exhibited  by 
members  according  to  merit  bad  been  found  to  work 
exceedingly  well,  and  to  create  a  great  amount  of 
interest  among  the  members.  Mr.  Sanders  con¬ 
cluded  by  remarking  that  although  their  annual 
subscription  was  exceedingly  small,  and  it  was 
advisedly  made  so,  they  had  been  able  to  meet  all 
liabilities,  and  at  the  end  of  their  first  year  would 
have  a  small  balance  in  hand.  They  intended  in 
every  way  to  make  the  association  of  use  to  bona 
fide  amateurs  in  looking  after  their  interests,  and  he 
hoped  all  would  do  their  best  to  bring  in  additional 
members. 

During  the  evening  the  prizes  awarded  during  the 
past  season  were  distributed.  Mr.  H.  J.  Needs  took 
the  Silver  Medal  given  for  the  highest  aggregate  of 
marks,  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Sach,  the  Bronze  Medal  for 
the  second  highest,  while  Certificates  of  Merit  were 
obtained  by  Mr.  ,G.  A.  Maynard,  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane, 
Mr.  J.  S.  Whaley,  Mr.  G.  McLeod,  Mr.  E.  F.  Wicks, 
Mr.  E.  G.  Neisigh,  Mr.  John  Biddick,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Kenny,  Mr.  L.  Brown,  Mr.  M.  Burgess,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Foster,  Mr.  G.  Hayward,  Mr.  H.  Kerry,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Launder,  Mr.  A.  McWilton,  Mr.  Munday,  Mrs.  H. 
W.  Percy,  Mrs.  Stevenson,  and  Mr.  F.  Watson.  A 
considerable  number  of  special  prizes  to  be  given 
next  year  was  also  announced. 

- — - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS, 


Zygopetalum  rostratum. 

In  general  appearance  this  species  bears  some  resem¬ 
blance  to  those  which  in  gardens  are  classed  under 
Warscewiczella.  The  remarkable  beak  of  the 
column,  and  to  which  the  specific  name  refers,  soon 
attracts  the  attention  of  the  onlooker,  and  the  large 
white  wings  of  the  column  itself  are  no  less  remark¬ 
able.  The  spreading  sepals  and  petals  are  linear- 
lanceolate,  whitish  at  the  base,  and  greenish  yellow 
upwards.  The  lip  on  the  contrary  is  very  large  and 
white  with  about  ten  lilac-purple  lines  radiating  on 
to  it  from  the  curious  toothed  or  ridged  crest  at  the 
base,  and  which  is  marked  in  the  same  way.  The 
plant  as  a  whole  is  dwarf  in  habit,  bearing  a  single 
flower  on  the  scapes.  To  do  it  well  this  plant 
requires  rather  more  heat  than  is  generally  given  to 
the  other  species.  It  is  now  in  season,  and  different 
individuals  will  keep  up  a  succession  for  some 
months  to  come. 

Odontoglossum  Insleayi. 

The  large- flowered  O.  grande  has  mostly  given  place 
to  O.  Insleayi  in  its  various  forms,  which  may  be 
seen  in  collections  everywhere.  When  the  first 
flowers  expand  after  a  twelvemonth's  growth  since 
the  previous  flowering,  they  have  a  fresh  appearance 
which  is  very  welcome  at  this  dull  period  of  the  year. 
The  reddish  brown  blotches  or  bars  on  a  greenish 
yellow  ground  is  characteristic  of  the  type,  but  this 
is  intensified  to  chestnut  brown  barred  with  yellow 
in  the  variety  O.  I.  leopardinum,  and  O.  I. 
pantherinum  is  characteristic  by  the  whole  lip  being 
blotched  with  red  on  a  bright  yellow  ground.  The 
sepals  and  petals  of  O.  I.  splendens  on  the  contrary 
are  of  a  uniform  ochreous-yellow,  and  the  lip  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  band  of  blotches  on  a  bright  yellow 
ground. 

Cattleya  maxima. 

The  flowers  of  this  species  are  very  distinct  from 
any  of  the  C.  labiata  type,  but  notwithstanding  their 
beauty  and  variety  the  species  is  not  particularly 
popular  with  cultivators.  It  blooms  at  various  times 
during  the  autumn  months,  and  has  large  flowers, 
but  hardly  such  as  would  warrant  the  specific  name, 
seeing  that  in  several  of  the  varieties  or  forms  of  C, 
labiata  we  have  much  larger  flowers,  particularly  if 
the  width  of  the  segments  is  taken  into  consideration, 


The  sepals  are  lanceolate,  the  petals  oval-oblong,  all 
greatly  elongated  and  of  a  soft,  satiny  rose.  There  is 
a  white  variety  (so-called)  in  which  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  white,  but  the  lip  retains  its  usual  mark¬ 
ings.  The  latter  organ  is  the  most  variable  part  of 
the  flower,  and  although  never  showing  the  intense 
colouring  characteristic  of  so  many  forms  of  C 
labiata,  yet  the  distribution  of  the  colour  is  very 
pleasing.  This  consists  of  lines  of  pale  or  dark  pur¬ 
ple,  following  the  principle  veins  of  the  terminal 
lobe  ;  sometimes  the  lines  are  very  broad,  of  a  deep 
rich  purple,  and  traverse  the  whole  of  the  lamina 
with  exception  of  the  margin,  which  forms  a  pale 
lilac  border  surrounding  the  rest,  as  in  the  garden 
variety  known  as  C.  m.  peruviana.  The  species 
comes  from  Ecuador  and  northern  Peru. 

Park  House,  Cottingham,  Hull. 

It  is  immaterial  at  what  season  of  the  year  I  chance 
to  visit  Mr.  David  Wilson’s  lovely  establishment,  I 
am  always  impressed  with  its  magnitude.  During 
summer  and  autumn  it  is  most  delightful  to  ramble 
through  the  grounds,  there  is  such  variety,  so  much 
to  interest  the  plant  lover,  as  Mr.  Wilson’s  collection 
of  choice  trees  and  shrubs  is  one  of  the  richest  in  the 
East  Riding,  but  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  October  29th, 
the  great  centre  of  attraction  was  the  houses.  Not 
only  is  there  a  rich  and  extensive  collection  of  Orchids, 
but  there  are  fine  collections  of  Palms,  Crotons, 
Dracaenas,  in  fact  all  kinds  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  far  too  numerous  to  be  enumerated  here.  The 
Orchids  noted  in  bloom  were  :  Cypripedium  insigne, 
C.  i.  Chantini,  C.  i.  albo  marginata,  C.  Harrisianum, 
C.  calurum,  C.  Spicerianum,  Dendrobium  phalaen- 
opsis,  D.  chrysanthum,  D.  formosum  giganteum, 
Cattleya  Worocqueana,  C.  Bowringeana,  C.  maxima 
peruviana,  Oncidium  tigrinum,  O.  incurvum,  O. 
Forbesi,  O.  crispum,  Odontoglossum  grande,  O, 
crispum,  O.  Harryanum,  O.  pescatorei,  O.  Uro- 
Skinneri,  O.  Rossi  majus,  Pleione  lagenaria,  Calanthe 
Veitchii,  C.  vestita,  C.  v.  oculata  rubra,  Phalaenopsis 
amabilis,  Laelia  Perrini,  and  Vanda  coerulea,  nume¬ 
rous  representatives  of  each.  Mr.  Wright  is  the  able 
gardener  at  Park  House ;  he  is  an  enthusiastic 
Orchidist,  an  excellent  plant  grower,  and  keeps  well 
to  the  front  as  an  exhibitor,  as  the  Hull  gardeners  well 
know. — J .  McNab. 

Cypripedium  Leeanum  giganteum. 

The  upper  sepal  of  this  Cypripedium  is  the  most 
conspicuous  organ  of  the  flower.  It  is  nearly 
orbicular,  somewhat  wavy  round  the  apex,  very 
large,  pale  green  in  the  lower  half  except  at  the 
edges  and  spotted  with  brown,  while  the  upper  half 
is  white  and  spotted  with  purple  along  the  midrib. 
The  greenish-yellow  petals  are  wavy  on  the  upper 
edge,  tinted  with  brown,  and  the  midrib  is  of  a  dark 
brown.  The  lip  is  of  a  bright  shining  brown,  which 
adds  considerably  to  the  lustre  of  the  flower  as  a 
whole.  The  typical  C.  Leeanum,  as  is  well-known,  is 
a  hybrid  between  C.  insigne  and  C.  Spicerianum,  and 
partakes  of  the  character  of  both  parents,  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  latter,  which  was  the  pollen  parent,  being 
very  marked.  The  variety  C.  L.  giganteum  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  great  size  of  the  flowers,  and  the 
spotting  is  different  both  from  that  of  the  type  and 
from  C.  L.  superbum.  It  was  exhibited  by  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 
White),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  and  also  by  Messrs. 
F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  8th  inst.,  when 
an  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  in  each  case. 

Calanthe  versicolor. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  this  Calanthe  is  the 
great  size  of  the  flowers,  w'hich  are  white  with  excep. 
tion  of  some  colour  on  the  lip.  The  sepals  are 
lanceolate  ;  the  petals  oblong-elliptic  ;  and  the  large 
lip  is  three-lobed,  the  side  lobes  being  rounded  and 
the  middle  lobe  reniform,  bifid.  The  throat  is  rose 
coloured  and  yellow  lower  down.  The  habit  of  the  plant 
is  similar  to  that  of  C.  vestita,  the  pseudo-bulbs  being 
leafless  at  the  time  of  flowering.  The  scapes  of  the 
plants  exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on 
the  8th  inst.  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P. 
(gardener,  Mr.  W.  White),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking, 
bore  twelve  to  fourteen  flowers  each,  and  the  great 
size  of  the  latter  compared  favourably  with  the 
numerous  other  varieties  and  hybrids  of  Calanthe§ 
shown,  An  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it. 

Schomburgkia  Sanderiana, 

The  species  of  Schomburgkia  hitherto  introduced  [to 
cultivation  have  purple  flowers  variously  shaded 
with  crimson,  brown  or  dull  brick-red,  rarely  white, 
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and  barred  with  purple.  The  plant  under  notice  is 
characterised  by  its  deep  warm  purple  flowers,  the 
decided  colour  telling  greatly  in  their  favour.  The 
sepals  are  spathulate,  and  undulated  or  wavy,  while 
the  petals  are  broader,  and  obovate  spathulate.  The 
three-lobed  lip  is  folded  over  the  column  forming  a 
sort  of  tube  as  in  a  Cattleya  ;  the  side  lobes  are 
rounded,  wavy  and  deep  purple  ;  the  middle  lobe  is 
bifid,  toothed  and  deep  purple.  The  tube  is  rose- 
coloured  outside,  and  white  within,  with  five  shallow 
ridges  running  along  the  middle.  A  branching 
scape,  bearing  fourteen  flowers,  was  exhibited  by 
Baron  Schroder  (gardener,  Mr.  Ballantine),  The 
Dell,  Egham,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  8th  inst.,  when  an 
Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it. 

Cymbidium  pulcherrimum. 

The  habit  of  this  species  is  similar  to  C.  pendulum, 
but  the  flowers  are  much  more  attractive  and  com¬ 
parable  to  those  of  some  species  of  Crinum  with 
regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  colours.  The 
leathery  leaves  are  narrowly  .linear,  deep,  shining 
green,  and  i8in.  to  20  in.  long.  The  flower  scape  is 
pendulous  as  in  C.  pendulum,  bearing  a  raceme  of 
ten  or  more  flowers  according  to  the  vigour  of  the 
plant.  The  sepals  are  lanceolate,  and  white  with  a 
rosy-purple  midrib,  the  colour  being  equally  well 
shown  on  both  surfaces.  The  petals  are  shorter,  but 
otherwise  similar.  The  three-lobed  lip  has  ovate 
lateral  lobes  striated  on  both  surfaces  with  deep  pur¬ 
ple  and  crimson  on  the  edge.  The  middle  lobe  is 
ovate,  recurved  and  blackish-crimson  with  a  creamy- 
yellow,  triangular  blotch  at  its  base,  while  the 
column  is  also  blackish-crimson.  A  large  plant  was 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans, 
at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  the  8th  inst.,  when 
an  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it. 

Cypripedium  Masereelianum. 

The  upper  sepal  of  this  species  is  orbicular,  of  large 
size  and  white  with  a  greenish  patch  at  the  base,  and 
finely  spotted  with  purple  in  the  centre  of  the  white. 
The  petals  are  undulated  on  the  upper  edge,  and 
yellow  spotted  with  brown  on  the  lower  half,  and 
tinted  with  brown  on  the  upper  half.  The  lip  is 
more  heavily  suffused  with  brown  on  a  yellow 
ground.  Being  of  the  same  type  as  C.  Leeanum,  the 
parentage  should  be  The  same.  The  hybrid  was 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Pitcher  &  Manda,  Hextable, 
Swanley,  Kent,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  8ih  inst.,  when  an 
Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it. 

SOCIETIES. 

National  Chrysanthemum,  December  gth  and  10th. — 
The  early  winter  exhibition — which  has  been  sub¬ 
stituted  by  this  society  for  the  mid-winter  one 
previously  held  at  the  Westminster  Aquarium — 
showed  a  decided  improvement  both  in  the  size  and 
the  quality  of  the  blooms  exhibited  ;  and  the  latter 
would  no  doubt  have  been  better  still  provided 
the  autumn  and  early  winter  had  been  drier. 
Cyclamens  and  Chinese  Primulas  were  represented 
to  some  extent,  but  the  Chrysanthemums  were 
certainly  the  main  feature  of  the  exhibition,  whereas 
such  was. not  the  case  last  January.  The  first  prize 
for  a  collection  of  Chrysanthemums  in  bunches  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery, 
Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  who  occupied  the  whole 
of  one  side  of  a  table,  setting  up  his  bunches  of 
flowers  with  their  foliage,  and  interspersed  through¬ 
out  with  Ferns  and  Palms.  Some  of  his  finer  and 
larger  blooms  consisted  of  Etoile  de  Lyon,  J.  Stan- 
borough  Dibbins,  F.  A.  Spaulding,  and  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Clark.  Mabel  Carter  and  Alice  Carter  were  very 
striking  decorative  kinds  with  slender  thread-like 
florets.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W. 
Wells,  Earlswood  Nursery,  Redhill,  whose  flowers 
were  smaller  because  grown  for  market  purposes. 
His  collection  consisted  of  Japanese,  incurved,  Pom¬ 
pon,  and  single  varieties.  The  bunches  lacked  the 
effectiveness  of  the  first  group  owing  to  the  absence  of 
Ferns  or  other  foliage  plants,  but  the  flowers  them¬ 
selves  were  fresh.  Mr.  F.  Taylor,  gardener  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P.,  High  Elms,  Farn- 
borough,  Kent,  carried  off  the  first  prize  for  twenty- 
four  bunches  of  Chrysanthemums,  which  were  very 
fresh  and  of  good  size.  Notable  amongst  them  were 
Lady  Lawrence,  Gloriosum,  Mrs.  Forsyth,  Pink 
Christine,  Fleur  de  Marie,  and  Miss  Margaret.  The 
boxes  were  edged  with  Mahonia  leaves.  Mr  Wells' 
was  second,  having  fresh  but  smaller' blooms,  some 


in  boxes  and  some  in  glasses.  Mr.  T.  Brown,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Waterlow,  Reigate,  was  third.  For 
twelve  Chrysanthemum  blooms  of  large-flowering 
varieties,  Mr.  C.  J  Salter,  gardener  to  T.  B.  Hay¬ 
wood,  Esq.,  Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate,  carried  off 
the  first  prize  with  a  very  fine  lot,  including  Pelican. 
W.  W.  Coles,  Madame  Dubrieul,  W.  G.  Drover,  Lady 
Lawrence,  Thunberg,  and  C.  Underwood,  all  of 
which  were  fine.  Mr.  C.  Cox,  The  Grange, 
Brickendon,  Herts,  came  in  second,  showing  Mrs. 
H.  Cannell,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  and  W.  G.  Drover,  in 
good  condition.  The  third  prize  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  H.  Shoesmith,  gardener  to  M.  Hodgson,  Esq., 
Shirley  Cottage,  Croydon,  who  also  had  a  good  ex¬ 
hibit.  The  latter  carried  off  the  first  award  for 
twelve  blooms  of  Princess  Teck  or  any  of  its  sports, 
showing  large  and  wonderfully  neat  specimens  of 
Lady  Dorothy,  Princess  Teck,  Hero  of  Stoke  New¬ 
ington,  and  Chas.  Gibson.  Mr.  Peter  Blair,  The 
Gardens,  Trentham,  Stoke-on-Trent,  was  a  good 
second  with  Lady  Dorothy,  Mrs.  N.  Davis,  and 
Charles  Gibson.  Mr.  W.  G.  Gilbert,  gardener  to 
B.  le  Neve  Foster,  Esq.,  was  third  with  neat  but 
smaller  blooms.  Mr.  W.  Wells  had  the  best 
twenty-four  bunches  of  Japanese  blooms,  which  were 
well  displayed  with  their  foliage.  Mr.  J.  Bridle, 
gardener  to  Falconer  Jameson,  Esq.,  Hessle,  Hull, 
was  second  with  shorter  stems  to  his  blooms  ;  and 
Mr.  J.  Brown  was  third.  In  the  class  for  twelve 
bunches  of  Japanese  blooms  the  competition  was 
good,  and  Mr.  W.  Lane,  gardener  to  Miss  Smith, 
King’s  Ride,  Ascot,  was  first  with  fresh  blooms  of 
good  average  size.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter, 
who  had  a  fresh  lot  of  well  displayed  blooms  with 
foliage;  Mr.  W.  G.  Gilbert  was  third.  Mr.  A.  Newell, 
gardener  to  Sir  Edwin  Sanders,  Fairlawn,  Wimbledon 
Common,  took  the  first  award  for  six  bunches  of 
Japanese  blooms  ;  Mr.  W.  A.  Searing,  Oak  Lodge, 
Sevenoaks,  being  second  ;  and  Miss  R.  Debenham, 
St.  Peters,  St.  Albans,  third.  The  first  prize  for 
a  hall  vase  or  epergne  was  taken  by  Mr.  C.  Ings, 
gardener  to  Sir  Spencer  Wells,  Bart.,  Golders  Hill, 
Hampstead,  who  had  long  stems  to  each  flower  set 
off  with  Asparagus  foliage  and  dried  grasses  ;  Mr. 
A.  Newell  was  second,  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Searing  third. 
Mr.  John  May,  Gordon  Nursery,  St.  Margarets, 
Twickenham,  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  Cyclamens 
in  the  open  class,  and  his  group  exhibited  a  good 
mixture  of  colours.  Where  nurserymen  were  ex¬ 
cluded,  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  David 
White,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Farnell  Watson,  Redlees, 
Isleworth.  Mr.  J.  Bateman,  gardener  to  Miss  King, 
Southwood,  Sydenham  Hill,  had  the  best  twelve 
Chinese  Primulas,  but  they  were  all  of  one  variety, 
though  well  flowered ;  Mr.  C.  Ings  was  second, 
apparently  with  the  same  variety  ;  and  Mr.  A.  Newell 
was  third  with  smaller  plants  of  several  varieties. 
Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  were  the 
only  competitors  for  a  collection  of  flowering,  berried 
and  foliage  plants,  showing  Palms,  Calanthes, 
Heaths,  &c.,  very  effectively. 

A  considerable  number  of  exhibits  were  shown  in 
the  miscellaneous  class  including  a  collection  of 
Chrysanthemum  blooms  in  bunches,  well  displayed 
on  stands,  and  a  group  of  Chinese  Primulas  from 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent.  Messrs. 
Pitcher  &  Manda,  Hextable,  Swanley,  had  a  large 
group  of  Cypripediums  set  up  with  Palms,  Cycads 
and  Ferns,  as  well  a  collection  of  Chrysanthemum 
blooms  including  many  seedlings.  The  firm  was 
awarded  one  of  the  prizes  offered  by  Mrs.  Myers  for 
seedlings.  Mr.  R.  Owen,  Castle  Hill,  Maidenhead,  exhi¬ 
bited  a  fine  collections  of  Chrysanthmum  blooms,  and 
was  awarded  two  of  Mrs.  Myers’  prizes  for  a  seedling 
named  Robert  Owen,  and  another  prize  for  another 
of  his  seedlings.  (For  certificates  see  under  New 
and  Rare  Plants.)  Messrs.  Wm.  Clibran  &  Son, 
Oldfield  nurseries,  Altrincham,  had  four  stands  of 
Chrysanthemnms  and  some  in  glasses.  Mr.  Norman 
Davis,  Lilford  Road  Nurseries,  Camberwell,  had 
some  stands  of  Chrysanthemums  as  grown  for  cut 
flowers,  and  they  were  in  good  condition.  Some 
trained  specimens  of  Chrysanthemums  were  shown 
by  Mr.  W.  Wesker,  gardener  to  A.  Heaver,  Esq., 
The  Elms,  Upper  Tooting.  Twelve  very  large 
blooms  of  Etoile  de  Lyon  were  show  by  Mr.  J. 
Waldie,  gardener  to  J.  Bigwood,  Esq.,  The  Lawn, 
Twickenham.  Three  large  and  well-bloomed  plants 
Epiphyllum  truncatum  were  shown  by  Mr.  A. 
Newell.  Mr.  G.  Carpenter,  gardener  to  Major  Collis 
Browne,  Broad  Oaks,  Byfleet,  showed  six  fine  blooms 
of  Mrs.  E.  W.  Clarke.  Silver  Medals  were  awarded 
to  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  to  Messrs.  Pitcher  & 
Manda,  to  Mr.  R.  Owen,  and  to.  Messrs...  C.libjan  A 
Soft,  for  their  exhibits,  ;  *  . 


WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN. 


Foliage  Plants  for  Christmas  decoration. — 
Palms  will  be  very  much  in  request  at  Christmas 
time,  and  amongst  those  that  are  specially  suitable 
for  this  purpose  are  Howea  Forsteriana,  H.  Belmor- 
eana,  H.  australis,  usually  known  as  Kentias,  also 
Cocos  Wedelliana,  Geonoma  gracilis,  Seaforthia 
elegans,  Areca  lutescens,  and  others  of  that  graceful 
type.  If  the  leaves  are  in  any  way  tender  by  being 
grown  in  a  hot  and  moist  atmosphere  they  should  be 
somewhat  hardened  in  a  cool  and  dry  greenhouse  for 
a  few  days.  Dracaenas  and  Crotons  of  many  kinds 
will  also  be  found  useful,  as  well  as  Aralias,  Panda- 
nus,  variegated  Pineapple,  and  others  of  that  class, 
all  of  which  should  receive  similar  preparation  to  the 
above. 

Poinsettias. — In  view  of  the  necessity  of  using 
pot  plants  of  Poinsettias  in  dwelling  houses  at  Christ¬ 
mas  time,  it  will  be  desirable  to  transfer  them  from 
the  stove  to  a  cooler  house  for  a  few  days,  previous 
to  taking  them  to  the  dwelling  house.  This  treat¬ 
ment  will  give  the  bracts  greater  rigidity  and  firmness, 
and  enable  them  to  stand  better  in  a  dry,  cool  atmos¬ 
phere  without  flagging.  If  the  present  mild  weather 
prevails,  the  plants  will  not  suffer  very  much  from 
cold  for  the  time  they  are  required  indoors. 

Forced  Bulbs. — Those  who  took  the  precaution 
to  have  a  number  of  the  early-flowering  kinds  of 
bulbs,  including  Roman  Hyacinths,  Due  Van  Thol 
Tulips,  and  Dutch  Hyacinths  potted  up  in  autumn, 
will  be  able  to  have  a  good  supply  of  them  at  Christ¬ 
mas  time,  without  resorting  to  hard  forcing.  Their 
durability  when  removed  from  the  forcing  pit  will  all 
depend  upon  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  they  are 
sufficiently  forward  they  should  be  transferred  into 
a  cooler  house  where  they  can  receive  ventilation  and 
get  their  tissues  hardened  before  required  fer  use  in 
dwelling  houses. 

Agapanthus  umbellatus. — Large  pieces  of  this 
plant  when  getting  too  large  for  their  pots  may  be 
pulled  into  two  or  four  pieces  according  to  re¬ 
quirements,  and  repotted,  using  good  fibrous 
or  turfy  loam  for  the  purpose. 

Liliums. — The  consignments  of  imported  bulbs 
should  be  potted  up  as  soon  as  received,  to  prevent 
their  wasting  by  getting  dried  up.  Use  a  compost 
consisting  of  fibrous  loam  with  a  little  peat  and  plenty 
of  silver  sand.  No  water  will  be  required  till  the 
bulbs  commence  to  grow,  and  previous  to  that  the 
pots  containing  them  may  be  stood  in  some  cool 
place  out  of  the  reach  of  frost. 

Early  Vinery. — With  the  mild  weather  which ha3 
prevailed  for  some  time  past,  little  heat  has  really 
been  necessary  to  keep  up  the  requisite  temperature, 
and  the  shoots  will  now  be  progressing  favourably. 
The  night  temperature  may  be  allowed  to  run  up  to 
650,  when  the  bunches  can  be  distinctly'  seen,  with  a 
rise  of  50  early  in  the  day,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
light.  On  bright  days  give  ventilation  when  the 
temperature  rises  to  70°,  doing  it  gradually  so  as  not 
to  admit  a  body  of  cold  air  all  at  once.  Syringing 
the  rods  and  foliage  maybe  continued  till  the  bunches 
are  on  the  point  of  expanding,  after  which  they  should 
be  kept  dry  till  the  berries  are  set. 

Orange  T rees. — Where  the  fruit  is  still  green, 
the  trees  should  be  kept  in  a  house  with  a  night 
temperature  of  65°  ;  but  after  it  is  ripe  the  trees  may 
be  stood  in  a  house  containing  ripe  grapes,  where 
the  temperature  and  the  dry  atmosphere  will  be 
suitable  to  their  requirements,  and  the  fruit  will  keep 
good  for  two  months  if  so  desired. 

Rhododendron  Beds. — Where  the  practice  of 
lightly  digging  over  the  soil  is  followed  the  work 
should  be  accomplished  at  once,  so  as  to  bury  the 
fallen  leaves  of  trees.  A  good  plan  also  would  be  to 
spread  a  layer  of  partly  decayed  leaves  over  the 
surface  before  digging.  In  case  it  should  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  desirable  to  dig  about  the  roots,  the  leaves 
should  be  raked  off  for  the  sake  of  neatness,  and  a 
good  layer  of  decayed  vegetable  mould  spread  over 
the  surface. 

Fruit  T rees. — Push  on  the  pruning  of  these  with 
all  convenient  speed,  as  the  mild  weather  is  favour¬ 
able  to  the  operation  when  it  is  sufficiently  dry 
overhead  to  stand  out  of  doors.  Pear  and  Plum  trees 
on  walls,  especially  if  old,  frequently  require  a  thin¬ 
ning  out  of  the  spurs  so  as  to  encourage  a  morevigi  - 
rous  growth  of  those  that  remain.  Crowding  is 
productive  of  weakness  by  the  loliage  in  summer 
shading  the  wood  and  preventing  its  proper 
ripening,  as  v,:ell.ns  the  development  of  good  wood, 
buds. 
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©bituan>. 

With  much  regret  we  have  to  announce  the  death 
on  the  6th  inst.,  at  St.  Albans,  Kennoull,  Perth,  of 
Mr.  John  Anderson  Anderson,  in  his  eightieth  year. 
Mr.  John  Anderson  was  for  many  years  well  known 
and  greatly  respected  in  the  nursery  trade  as  the 
proprietor  of  the  famous  nursery  business  carried  on 
by  him  at  Perth,  under  the  original  style  and  title  of 
Dickson  &  Turnbull.  He  was  born  on  November 
3rd,  1812,  his  father  being  a  leading  official  in  the 
Customs  House  at  Greenock,  and  his  uncle 
Archibald  Turnbull,  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Dickson 
&  Turnbull.  John  Anderson  went  to  Perth  about 
1829  or  1830,  and  set  about  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
the  nursery  trade  with  great  determination.  He 
entered  most  thoroughly  into  every  working  detail, 
and  soon  obtained  a  thorough  mastery  of  his  pro¬ 
fession.  An  earnest  seeker  after  useful  knowledge 
himself,  he  also  as  freely  imparted  knowledge  to 
others,  and  all  his  life  displayed  a  marked  aversion 
to  anything  savouring  of  selfishness.  There  were 
certain  genera  of  plants  in  which  he  took  a  special 
interest,  notably  Conifers,  of  which  he  possessed  a 
vast  store  of  information,  and  which  caused  him  to 
be  regarded  as  a  trustworthy  authority  by  the  many 
land-stewards,  foresters,  and  gardeners  doing  busi¬ 
ness  with  the  Perth  Nursery,  as  well  as  by  his 
brother  nurserymen. 

Mr.  Anderson  was  one  of  the  leading  promoters  of 
the  Scottish  Aboricultural  Society,  which  has  done 
so  much  good  in  promoting  the  diffusion  of  sound 
knowledge  on  forestry  matters  in  the  north,  and 
general  horticulture  also  found  in  him  an  earnest  and 
consistent  supporter.  On  his  uncle’s  death  in  1875 
the  business  was  left  equally  to  John  Anderson  and 
his  sister,  Mrs.  Turner,  but  he  was  the  acting 
partner  until  the  autumn  of  1883,  when,  infirmity 
creeping  on  him,  he  resolved  to  retire  from  business, 
and  disposed  of  it  to  Mr.  John  McLeod,  nurseryman 
of  Crieff,  who  now  carries  it  on.  Mr.  Anderson  was 
in  a  sense  a  character,  but  known  also  far  and  near 
as  a  warm-hearted,  generous  man,  and  the  soul  of 
honour  in  all  business  matters.  For  several  years 
past,  owing  to  the  natural  decay  of  his  physical 
powers,  Mr.  Anderson  has  been  in  a  measure  cut  off 
from  the  horticultural  world,  but  the  good  name  he 
has  left  behind  will  not  readily  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  knew  him  best.  He  has  left  a  widow  and  two 
sons. 

Our  Irish  friends  will  be  very  sorry  to  hear  of  the 
decease  of  Mr.  Ambrose  Balfe,  who  only  lately  re¬ 
signed  the  secretaryship  of  the  R.H.S.  of  Ireland. 
He  was  well  known,  and  much  respected  by  amateurs 
as  well  as  professional  gardeners,  and  for  many  years 
edited  the  horticultural  columns  of  the  Irish  Farmers' 
Gazette.  Originally  intended  for  the  Church,  he  elect¬ 
ed  to  become  a  gardener,  and  in  his  early  years  was 
connected  with  theCollegeBotanical  Gardens, Dublin, 
along  with  the  late  Dr.  Mackay  and  Mr.  John  Bain, 
A.L.S.  Amongst  other  friends  he  there  made  were 
Wilkie,  of  Phoenix  Park,  Mr.  Charles  Moore,  now  of 
Sydney,  Fraser,  a  celebrated  landscape  gardener,  and 
also  Mr.  Ninian  Niven,  father  of  the  late  Mr.  Niven, 
of  Hull.  Mr.  Balfe  was  an  acute  botanist,  and  knew 
garden  plants  extremely  well.  He  died  at  his  resi¬ 
dence  on  the  8th  inst.,  aged  seventy-seven  years. 


Questions  add  snsuiens. 

*»*  Correspondents  are  requested,  in  order  to  avoid  delay, 
to  address  all  communications  to  “The  Editor” 
or  “  The  Publisher,”  and  not  to  any  person  by 
name,  unless  the  correspondence  is  of  a  private 
character.  Telegrams  may  be  addressed  “  Bambusa 
London." 

Names  of  Plants. — E.  IF.  M. :  1,  Polystichum 
aculeatum  ;  2,  3,  and  apparently  also  5  are  young 
plants  or  seedlings  of  Polystichum  aculeatum.  The 
Holly  Fern  (P.  Lonchitis)  is  much  more  rigid  in 
texture;  4,  Nephrodium  dilatatum  ;  6,  Doodia 

aspera.  — J .  Battersby  :  i,  Polystichum  aculeatum 
var.  ;  2,  Selaginella  Braunii,  often  but  erroneously 
called  S.  Willdenovii  in  gardens. — F.  Lee  :  1,  Jas- 
minum  nudiflorum  ;  2,  Habrothamnus  elegans ;  3, 
Viburnum  Tinus. — A.  J.  B .:  1,  Cupressus  macro- 
carpa  ,  2,  Thuya  occidentalis  ;  3,  Retinospora 

plumosa  aurea  ;  4,  Cupressus  nutkaensis  ;  5,  Senecio 
grandifolius. — A.  Kemp:  1,  Eupatorium  riparium  ; 
2,  Eupatorium  odoratum  ;  3,  Sparmannia  africana  ; 
4.  Libonia  penrhosiensis. 

Names  of  Bruits. — L.M.  :  1,  Jolly  Beggar  ;  2, 
Golden  Noble  ;  3,  Easter  Beurre  ;  5,  Seckle  ;  4  and 
6,  too  much  bruised  to  be  recognised. 

Chrysanthemum  Mademoiselle  Pepee.—G. Potts: 

1  he  variety  of  which  you  sent  us  blooms,  although 


not  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  you  speak  of,  is, 
nevertheless,  recorded  in  the  centenary  edition  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  catalogue,  where 
it  is  described  as  a  violet-rose,  Japanese  variety. 
For  decorative  purposes,  and  especially  at  this  dull 
period  of  the  year,  we  certainly  consider  it  worth 
growing,  notwithstanding  its  being  delicate  or  weak 
in  its  early  stages.  The  blooms  are  very  full  in  the 
centre,  and  the  violet-rose  florets  tipped  with  silvery- 
white,  which  adds  considerably  to  their  general 
appearance.  The  stems  being  only  2  J  ft.  high  would 
render  the  plant  suitable  for  greenhouse  and  conser¬ 
vatory  work.  Taking  all  things  into  consideration, 
we  would  not  discard  it  for  this  kind  of  work  so  long 
as  it  gives  the  same  satisfaction  as  in  your  case. 
The  smaller  blooms  sent  us  are  as  suitable  for  deco¬ 
rative  purposes  as  the  large  ones. 

Increasing  Cyperus  Alternifolius.  —  J- 
Alexander-.  If  you  cannot  get  a-sufficient  number  of 
plants  for  your  work  by  the  ordinary  method  of 
division,  you  should  propagate  from  the  flowering 
shoots,  by  cutting  off  the  top,  and  inserting  it  in 
light  sandy  soil  in  a  propagating  pit.  Small  plants 
will  arise  at  the  base  of  the  flowering  branches,  and 
when  sufficiently  rooted  may  be  taken  off  and  potted 
separately.  Plants  raised  in  this  way  remain  dwarf 
for  a  much  longer  period  than  those  produced  by  the 
division  cf  old  plants. 

Salt  and  Soot  for  Meadow  Land. — Omega-. 
The  best  time  to  apply  these  ingredients  to  grass, 
land  or  meadow  is  in  the  spring  or  early  summer, 
just  when  the  grass  begins  to  grow. 

Books. — Omega  :  The  book  best  suited  to  your  re¬ 
quirements  is  A  Manual  of  Botanical  Terms,  by 
M.  C.  Cooke,  price  2s.  6d.,  and  published  by  W.  H. 
Allen  &  Co.,  13,  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
This  gives  the  botanical  terms  with  their  derivation 
and  meaning,  but  not  the  pronunciation.  Nicholson’s 
Dictionary  of  Gardening  gives  the  pronunciation  and 
also  the  derivation  of  the  names  of  plants,  but  it  is  of 
course  a  more  expensive  work.  Baines’  book  on  the 
culture  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  is  the  best 
that  you  can  get  on  the  subject.  It  is  published  by 
John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street,  W. — P.  Cogger: 
Johnson’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and 
Geology,  6s.  6d.,  and  Sutherland’s  Hardy,  Herbaceous, 
and  Alpine  Plants,  7s.  6d.  Both  are  published  by 
Blackwood. 

Mignonette  for  spring  flowering. — Amateur: 
During  mild  weather  like  what  prevails  at  present, 
the  pots  of  seedlings  will  do  well  enough  in  unheated 
pits  or  frames.  Should  severe  weather  intervene  it 
would  be  necessary  to  remove  the  pots  to  safer 
quarters,  s?.y  the  shelves  of  a  greenhouse,  where 
they  will  be  near  the  glass.  This  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  wherever  the  plants  are  kept,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  seedlings  from  getting  drawn. 
Comparatively  little  water  will  be  necessary  for  some 
weeks  yet  until  the  days  begin  to  lengthen  ;  but  you 
must  always  be  guided  by  the  condition  of  the  soil  as 
to  whether  watering  is  necessary  or  not.  Towards 
spring  water  more  frequently  with  weak  dilutions 
of  liquid  manure.  Thin  out  the  plants  before  they 
get  in  any  way  crowded  in  the  pots,  and  stake  when 
it  becomes  necessary  to  prevent  the  plants  tumbling 
about.  Do  not  in  any  way  attempt  to  force  the 
plants  by  applying  more  heat  than  they  get  in  a 
greenhouse. 

Currant  Bud  Mite. — Ribes :  Your  best  plan 
would  be  to  remove  at  once  all  buds  that  appear 
unusually  swollen  and  burn  them  so  as  to  destroy 
the  contained  mites.  If  the  plants  are  very  badly 
affected  the  plantation  should  be  uprooted  and  de¬ 
stroyed  by  burning,  taking  care  not  to  plant  Black 
Currants  in  the  same  ground  for  a  number  of  years. 
Owing  to  the  way  in  which  the  mites  are  protected 
in  the  galls  there  is  no  getting  at  them  with  insecti¬ 
cides,  hence  the  severe  measures  which  we  recom¬ 
mend. 

Communications  Received. — W.  F. — J.  W. — G. 
P.—  A.  McK.— D.  J.— T.  F.  R.— W.  D.— A  York¬ 
shire  Gardener. — H.  &  S. — R.  B. — P.  R.  B. — W.  D. 
— E.  C.— R.  O.— YV.  T.— F.  W.  B. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

James  Carter  &  Co.,  237-8,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 
— Seed  Catalogue  for  1892. 

John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. — Flower 
and  Vegetable  Seeds,  Begonias,  etc. 

Monne  &  Hoepker,  Ahrensburg,  near  Hamburg, 
Germany. — Special  trade  list  of  German  seeds. 

Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading. — Amateur’s  Guide  in 
Horticulture  for  1892. 

W.  Wells,  Earlswood  Nurseries,  Redhill. — 
Special  list  of  Chrysanthemums. 


LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

December  15th,  1891. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  market  for  all 
Clovers  seeds  firm,  with  a  brisk  demand  for  Alsike 
at  full  prices,  owing  to  shortness  of  supplies.  Rape 
seed  dearer.  Ryegrasses  steady. 


LUVLHi  uAKDL N  MARKET. 


Fruit.- 


December  16th. 

-Average  Wholesale  Prices 


s.  d 


5.  d 
5  o 


Apples...  per  §-sieve 
Canadian  and  Nova 
Scotian  Apples 

per  barrel  12  o  18  o 
Cobbs...  per  100  lbs.  30  0  35  o  , 

Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices, 


s.  d.  s.a. 

Grapes . per  lb.  06  26 

Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael’s,  each  26  60 
Peaches  perdoz.  00  00 


ArtichokesGlobedoz.  3  0 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  o  9 

Beet . per  dozen  2  o 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  1  6 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Cauliflowers, English, 

per  doz.  3  o 

Celery . per  bundle  2  6 

Cucumbers  . each  o  6 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6 
Herbs  . per  bunch  o  2 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
6  o 


3  o 
2  6 


6  o 


0  9 
3  o 
o  6 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  10 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  1  3 

Onions . per  bunch  o  4 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  1  6 
Smallsalading,punnet  o  4 
Seakale  ...per  basket  2  o 
Spinach,  per  strike  ...  1  6 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  o  9 

Turnips . per  bun.  0  6 


1  6 

2  o 
o  6 


3  o 
1  3 


Potatos— Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  ioos.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 

Plants  in  Pots— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d.  1  d'  j  d, 

Aralia  Sieboldi  ...doz.  6  o  12  o  Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  o  60  o 
Bouvardias...per  doz.  8  o  12  o  Heliotrope,  per  doz.  40  60 
Chrysanthemums, doz  6  o  12  0  Marguerites,  per  doz.  60120 

~~  large  . per  doz.12  o  24  0  Mignonette,  per  doz.  40  60 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  40120  Palms  in  variety, each  26210 


Dracsna  term.,  doz.  24  o  36  o 
Dracasnaviridis,doz.  9  o  18  0 
Epiphvllum  per  doz.  90120 
Erica  Hymalis,  per  12  o  18  o 
Evergreens, invar.doz  6  o  24  o 
Ferns,  invar.. per  doz.  40180 


-scarlet . per  doz.  40  60 

Poinsettia,  ...per  doz.  90180 
Roman  Hyacinths,  per 

doz.  9  o  12  o 
Solanums...per  doz.  9  o  12  o 

Tulips . perdoz.  90 

Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d .  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Mignonette...  12  bun.  16  30 
Narciss,  Paper  White 


1  6 
6  o 
1  o 
3  0 


Acacia  or  Mimosa 

French  per  bunch  1  0 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  4  o 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  o  6 
Carnations,  1 2  blooms  2  o 
Chrysanthemums, 

doz.  blooms  0  9 
Chrysanthemums. 

doz.  bunches  4  0  12  o 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  40  80 
Gardenias  12  blooms  30  60 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  o  3 
Hyacinths,  Roman, 

doz.  sprays  6 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  1  0 
Lilac,  French, 

per  bunch  6  o 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  6  o 
Liliumsvar., doz. blms.  1  6 
MaidenhairFern,i2bs.4  o 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  2  o 


3  o 


0  6 


3  o 

7  o 

8  o 

3  o 

9  o 

4  0 


doz. sprays  1  o 
Narciss,  French, 

doz.  bunches  4  0 
Parme  Violets, 

French,  per  bun.  3  6 
Dark  „  „  „  20 

Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  1  o 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  4  o 

Poinsettia,  doz.  blms.  4  o 
Primula,  double,  bun.  o  9 
Pyrethrum,  doz.  bchs.  2  o 
Roses,  yellow,  dozen  3  o 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  1  6 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  2  o 

—  Tea . per  dozen  1  o 

Stephanotis,  dz.  spys.  o  6 
Tuberoses,  per  doz.  o  6 
Violets,  English 

per  bunch  1  6 


1  6 

8  0 

4  o 

2  6 
1  6 
6  o 

9  o 

1  o 
4  o 
6  o 

2  0 

3  o 
3  o 
0  9 
o  9 

2  0 
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Neuralgia, 

Backache,  Bruises, 

Sprains, 

Rheumatism, 

Gout,  Sciatica,  and  all 
Bodily  Aches  and  Pains 
cured  by 

ST.  JACOBS  OIL 

Price  of  ST.  JACOBS  OIL,  1  llj  &  2/6. 

@fj3  ^ar^ntng  Dm:Rr+ 

SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  is.  for  first  line,  and6d.for 
every  nine  words  after.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch  6s.; 
per  column  (12  ins.  long),  £3  5s. ;  per  half-page,  £5  ;  per  page, 
£9.  Special  quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and 
others  Wanting  Situations,  thirty  words  for  is.  6ii.,  prepaid. 

Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  B.  Wynne, 
at  the  East  Strand  Post  Office,  W.C. 

%*  Advertisements  for  the  current  week,  and  also 
“ Stop  Orders,"  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
first  post  on  Wednesday  Morning. 

Subscription  (including  postage)  :  3  months,  15.  Si. ; 

6  months,  3s.  3 d. ;  12  months,  6s.  6 d.,  prepaid. 
Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  countries  in  the  Postal 
Union,  8s.  8i.  per  annum,  prepaid. 


SPECIMEN  COPY,  POST  FREE  1  \d. 


1,  CLEMENT’S  INN,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W,C, 

Telegraphic  Address:  “BAMBUSA,  LONDON,” 
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CONTRACTORS  TO  HER  MS-JESTY’S  WAR  DBPaRTMEH-T. 

The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company, 

UPPER  GROUND  STREET,  BLACKFRIARS,  SI.  ( Telegraphic  Address— HOT VIA  TER,  LONDON.  Telephone— No.  4763). 

pr  CHAMPION  HORIZONTAL  TUBULAR  BOILER,  'll 


THE  BEST  ALL-ROUND  BOILER  IN  THE  MARKET. 


It  combines  all  the  advantages  of  its  class  so  well 
known,  and  by  the  improved  method  of  forming  the 
joints — viz.,  with  India  Rubber  Washers, 

OLD  AND  TOO  OFTEN  INEFFECTUAL  WAY 
OF  CAULKING  THE  JOINTS  IS  ENTIRELY 
DISPENSED  WITH, 

it  can  be  erected  in  a  few  hours,  and  may  be  relied 


Generator.  It  has  been  carefully  tested  in  every 
possible  way,  more  especially  with  regard  to  power 
and  durability,  and  the  result  has  been  highly 
satisfactory. 

In  the  event  of  a  Pipe  in  this  Boiler  requiring  to 
be  replaced,  an  arrangement  has  been  perfected 
whereby  the  same  may  be  made  in  the  course  of  a 
FEW  MINUTES,  without  the  necessity  of  dis¬ 
turbing  the  brickwork  setting. 


Upon  as  a  thoroughly  sound  and  good  Hot-water  section  of  patemi  joint 

HOT-WATER  BOILERS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  PIPES,  CONNECTIONS,  VALVES,  VENTILATING  GEAR,  ETC. 

INSPECTION  INVITED.  PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION.  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  Is. 


RICHARDSONS 


HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS. 

Fixed  in  any  part  of  the  King¬ 
dom  with  HOT- WATER 
Apparatus  complete. 


CATALOGUE 

FREE. 


The 

most  artistic 
and,  complete  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Glasshouses  and 
H  eating  Apparatus  published 

W.  RICHARDSON  &  CO. 

DARLINGTON. 


“THE 


NONSUCH 


>> 


“THE  NONSUCH”  is  of  novel  construction,  the 
fulcrum  being  pivoted  to  the  fork  instead  of  fixed, 
so  that  the  teeth  are  naturally  pressed  forward 
against  the  root  and  hold  it.  A  child  can  do 
as  much  work  without  fatigue  as  a  man  can  do  with 
any  other  fork. 

Price  1/6  each. 

Of  Ironmongers,  Seedsmen,  &c. ;  or  post  free  of 
i).  STERRY  &  SONS,  2,  Marshalsea  Road,  London,  S.E. 
Sole  Wholesale  Agents :  OSMAN  &  CO.,  132,  Commercial 
Street,  E. 


SILVER  MEDAL  HORSE-SHOE  BOILER 


Section  of  Boiler  and  Pipes  showing  action  of  hot  blast  and 
Automatic  Regulator,  awarded  the  SILVER  MEDAL  (ist 
PRIZE)  by  the  R.  H.  Society  in  1883:  still  stands  without  rival 
for  POWER,  EFFICIENCY,  .and  ECONOMY. 

C.  P.  KINNELL  &  CO.  hold  one  of  the  LARGEST  STOCKS 
of  hot-water  appliances  IN  THE  COUNTRY,  including  every 
boiler  of  known  merit  and  excellence. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  (containing  guide  to  amateurs  on 
the  hot-water  apparatus)  free  on  application. 

CHAS.  P.  KINNELL  &.  CO., 

IRON  FOUNDERS  AND  BOILER  MANUFACTURERS, 
65a,  Southwark  Street,  London,  S.E 


Messrs.  Dicksons,  Limited,  Chester,  write :  “  The  Flower  Pots  you  have  so  largely  supplied  us  with  are  light,  strong,  and 
well  made,  and  in  every  respect  highly  satisfactory.” 

Messrs.  Richard,  Smith  &.  Co.,  Worcester,  write :  “  We  beg  to  say  that  we  are  highly  satisfied  with  your  '  Garden  Pots,' 
they  are  well  made,  light,  yet  strong,  and  we  like  them  better  than  any  other  we  have  ever  used  ” 

Mr.  William  Bull,  536  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  writes For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  been  using  your 
‘Garden  Pots,'  and  still  find  them  the  best  and  cheapest." 

Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World.  No  Waiting.  Millions  in  Stock.  Carriage  and  Breakage  Free  on  £10  Orders.  Half  Carriage 

on  £5  Orders.  Samples  Free. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCIRBERS. 

With  the  Next  Number  of  The  Gardening  World 
(. December  26th),  will  be  published ,  as  a  Supplement ,  a 

small ,  neatly-designed 

SHEET  ALMANACK  FOR  1892. 

Price  Id.;  post  free,  l^d. 

1,  CLEMENT’S  INN,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Telegrams— BAMBUSA,  LONDON." 


BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

_ BREAKFAST  OR  SUPPER. 

Agricultural  itronomisf. 

An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  of  52  pages  and  cove  r 
Exponent  of  scientific  and  high-farming  ;  advocate  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  agriculture,  in  the  supply  of  farm  requisites  and  the  sale 
ot  produce  ;  organ  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Associ¬ 
ation,  the  pioneer  society  tor  mutual  supply  of  pure  oilcakes, 
complete  manures,  reliable  seeds  and  implements  on  wholesale 
terms.  Specimen  copy  free.  Subscription  per  annum,  5 s.. 
inclusive  of  postage.  Single  Copies  6 d.  each,  through  all 
NewsagentSi — 3,  Agar  Street,  Strand,  London.  W.C. 


BARB  WIRE. 

Catalogues  free  on  application  to 

THE 

LONGFORD  WIRE 
Co.,  Limited, 
WARRINGTON. 


STOVES. 

terra-cotta-portable-for  coal. 

Greenhouses  heated  24  HOURS  for  about  ONE  PENN/ 
without  attention.  ROBERTS'S  (IMPROVED)  PATENT 
PORTABLE  TERRA-COTTA  STOVES  for  COAL  give  ptire 
and  ample  heat  with  common  coal  or  coal  and  coke.  Fof 
GREENHOUSES,  BEDROOMS,  &c.  Pamphlet,  drawings, 
and  authenticated  Testimonials  sent.  See  in  use  at  Patentee’s, 
THOMAS  ROBERTS,  34,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster, 


the  national  chrysanthe- 

1.  MUM  SOCIETY’S  CATALOGUE. — Centenary7  Edition. 
Containing  1000  new  varieties.  All  the  novelties  of  1890.  A 
histoi-y  and  complete  bibliography  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  by 
Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne.  Now  ready.  Price,  is  ;  post  free,  is.ihi. 
— 1,  Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

The  Gardening  World, 


ESTABLISHED  1884. 

Published  every  Thursday  morning  in  time  for  the 
early  mails  and  Newspaper  trains,  and  can  be  obtained 
through  all  Newsagents  and  Booksellers,  and  from  all 
Railway  Bookstalls. 

Price  One  Penny ;  Post  Free,  Three-halfpence. 

PUBLISHING  OFFICE: 

1,  CLEMENT’S  ILTTsT, 

STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 
SUBSCRIPTION  FORM. 
Please  send  me  “  The  Gardening  World," 
for - - — . — _ months,  commencing  on 


for  which  I  enclose. 
Name 


Address 


Date. 


December  26,  189i. 
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For  PLEASURE  and  PROFIT. 


FRUIT 


Nothing  so  Profitable  and 
Easy  to  Grow. 

74  ACRES  IN  STOCK. 

See  CATALOGUE  for  Simple  Instructions,  and  kinds  of  Tree 
to  suit  all  Soils. 


BOSES. 

BUSHES. 

8s.  per  dozen,  60s.  per  100. 


Hundreds  of 

Thousands. 


Packing  and  Carriage  Free  for 
Cash  with  Order. 


ROSES  in  Pots,  from  15s.  per  dozen. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  91  ACRES. 
4  ACRES  of  GLASS. 
CLEMATIS  (80,000),  from  15s.  per  dozen. 

N.B, — Single  Plants  are  sold  at  slightly  increased  prices. 

SEEDS  &  BULBS  iVESETasnB“i™L0WEB’ 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST,  FREE. 

RICHARD  S8¥3ITH &C0-,  WORCESTER. 
TRADE  OFFER  OF  PALMS,  ETC. 

Kentia  Fost  and  Bal  in  Thumbs  ...  at  20s.  per  100. 

,,  ,,  60’s  ...  ,,  Go  s.  ,, 

,,  „  48’s  ...  „  24S.perdoz. 

»  „  32’s  ...  „  48s.  „ 

Cocus  Wed.  ...  in  Thumbs  ...  „  20s.  per  100. 

„  —  Go's  .  55s-  „ 

Seafortkia  E.  ...  6o's  .  32s.  „ 

„  ...  48’s  ...  „  ioos.  „ 

YU7  ICETON  has  a  fine  Stock  of  Aspa- 

W  •  ragus,  P.  nanus,  in  48’s  and  6o’s,  Pandanus  Veitchi, 
Dracaena,  Lindenii,  Ficus  elastica. 

W.  ICETON,  PUTNEY,  S.W. 

To  those  about  to  Plant. 
A  Descriptive  Catalogue 

of  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES,  CONIFERS,  EVERGREEN 
and  FLOWERING  SHRUBS.  RHODODENDRONS, 
ORNAMENTAL  and  FOREST  TREES,  CLEMATIS  and 
other  CLIMBING  PLANTS,  in  large  variety,  sent  free  on 
application  to 

GEO.  JACKMAN  k  80^5  Woking  Nursery, 

WOKIMG. 


ESTABLISHED  1810. 


AREA  150  ACRES. 


TRADE  OFFER  OF  LARGE  PALMS. 


VEITCH’S 
GENUINE  SEEDS 


JAMES  YEITCfl  &  SONS 


BEG  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT  THEIR 


ILLUSTRATED  &  DESCRIPTIVE 

Seed  Catalogue 

For  1892, 

Containing  their  Novelties  and 
Specialities  of 

UNEQUALLED  QUALITY, 

is  Now  Ready  and  will  immediately 
be  forwarded  post  free  on 
application. 


ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY, 

CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


New  Chrysanthemums. 
BARTERS’  LIST  OF  THE  BEST 

V_>  SORTS  for  1892  Now  Ready,  gratis  and  post  free 
on  application  to  the  QUEEN’S  SEEDSMEN,  237  &  238,  High 
Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

BARTERS’  “VADE  MECUM  for  1892” 

has  now  been  posted  to  Messrs.  Carters'  customers. 
It  contains  seven  elegant,  coloured  Illustrations,  and 
will  be  found  a  most  thorough  book  of  reference  by 
all  who  desire  to  cultivate  successfully  the  choicest 
vegetables  and  the  prettiest  flowers. 

Price  is.,  post  free,  to  unknown  Correspondents. 
CARTERS’,  SEEDSMEN  BY  ROYAL  WARRANTS  TO 
H.M.  THE  QUEEN,  AND  H.R  H.  THE  PRINCE 
OF  WALES. 
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The  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution, 

XT  OTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the 
^  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  of  the 
Members  of  this  Institution  will  be  held  at 
“Simpson’s,"  ioi,  Strand,  on  FRIDAY,  the  15th 
JANUARY  NEXT,  to  receive  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Management ;  to  elect  the  usual 
officers,  to  transact  general  business,  and  to  place 
thirteen  pensioners  on  the  funds,  SEVEN  of  whom 
will  be  elected  by  ballot. 

The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  THREE  o’clock,  and 
the  ballot  will  close  at  FIVE  o’clock  precisely. 

The  voting  papers  have  all  been  issued,  but  should 
any  subscriber  not  have  received  a  copy  early 
intimation  is  requested  to  the  Secretary. 

GEORGE  J.  INGRAM, 

Offices,  Secretary, 

50,  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  265. 


ICETON  has  a  large  Stock  of  the 

•  leading  kinds  of  Decorative  PALMS,  from  6ft.  to 
25ft.  high,  fit  for  Conservatory  and  house  decorations 
Dracxnas,  Bamboos,  and  other  foliage  plants. 

Lowest  Prices  quoted  on  application. 

W.  ICETON,  atiaey. 

a.  G-.  w Sts  on, 

Fruit  &  Flower  Salesman,  Aberdeen. 

Consignments  solicited  of  Pot  Plants  &  Cut  Flowers. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

T  AINGS’  COLLECTION  IS  UNSUR- 

PASSED.  Strong  Cuttings  are  now  being  supplied, 
and  Orders  booked  for  Strong  and  Healthy  Plants  in  February 
next.  Descriptive  Catalogue  post  free. 

JOHM  Xj.S.XCTG  <85  SOWS, 

Begonia, Chrysanthemum  Specialists, Nurserymen,  &c., 
POEBSf  KXSlr,  S.E. 

TO  ANTHRACITE  CONSUMERS. 
HERE  appears  no  probability  of  further 

reduction  in  price  of  really  Best  Anthracite,  but  the 
reverse— Lower  quotations  mean  inferior  quality  of 
“Best.”  This  is  self-evident,  because  it  will  not  realise  the 
price  of  that  known  in  the  Market  as  “  Best.”  The 
Anthracite  I  supply  can  be  guaranteed  to  do  20  per  cent, 
(about  */-  per  ton)  more  work  than  cheaper  kinds,  and  to  be 
three  times  superior  to  Gas  Coke.  It  is  also  weighed  by  Rail¬ 
way  Company.  B  na-fide  references  and  testimonials. — • 
WILLIAM  H.  ESSERY,  Anthracite  Colleries  Office, 
Swansea. 


Rovelties  for  1892. 


THE  BEST  OF  THE  SEASON. 

Per  Pkt. 

Pansy  Peacock  (new)  .  1)6 

Poppy,  Mont  Blanc  (new)  ..  ..  I/O 
Pea,  Williams’  Holloway  Victory  (new)  2/6 
Earley’s  Hardy  Curled  Sprout  (new)..  I/O 
New  Ornamental  Leaved  Beet, 

McGregor’s  Favourite..  ..  ..  1/0 

Illustrated  Seed  Catalogue,  for  1892,  gratis  and  fost 
free  on  application. 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS  &  SON, 

Victoria  &  Paradise  Nurseries, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LOMDOM,  M. 


JARMAN’S  SEEDS. 


Jarman’s  New  Pea, 

“MARKET  CROP,” 

Best  Early,  Height  2J  ft.  1/-  per  pint,  1/9  per  qrt.  post  free. 


From  Mr.  H.  Clifford,  Linton,  Ross. — , “  I  think  it  my  duty  to 
send  you  a  testimonial  as  to  the  quality  of  your  seeds.  I  have 
been  a  market  grower  of  peas  for  20  years  but  I  have  never  had 
one  equal  to  ybur  ‘MARKET  CROP’  for  productiveness 
and  quality.” 

From  A.  D.  Paul, Esq..  Bank  House,  Chard. — “I  am  writing 
a  line  to  say  that  the  two  rows  of  your  *  MARKET  CROP  ’  Peas 
are  the  best  peas  I  have  ever  seen.  Standing  in  front  one  can 
see  little  else  but  pods.  They  are  worthy  of  being  photographed.” 


JARMAN’S  ONION  SEEDS.  Prizes  again  offered  this  year. 
JARMAN'S  NEW  TOMATO,  “  SUNSET,”  Is.  Pkt. 

Prizes  offered. 

Full  particulars  see  large  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
Everything  of  FIRST  QUALITY,  GENUINE,  &  RELIABLE 
Our  Catalogue  has  been  posted  to  our  Customers,  and  a 
copy  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

JARMAN  8c  CO., 

Seedsmen  &  Nurserymen,  Chard,  Somersetshire. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

AND  HOY/  TO  GROW  THEM.  By  C.  E.  SHEA,  Esq. 

A  Practical  and  Scientific  Treatise,  that  will  be  of 
great  service  to  the  oldest  and  most  successful  exhibitor  as 
well  as  to  the  youngest  grower  of  the  Autumn  Queen.  Mr. 
Shea  has  by  the  treatment  explained  in  this  treatise  had  a  long 
series  of  triumphs,  to  which  this  season  he  has  addedin  keen 
competition  with  our  most  noted  growers  at  the  Kent  County, 
Watford,  and  Crystal  Palace,  finishing  with  the  difficult  feat  of 
gaining  first  honours  with  forty-eight  Japs,  at  the  Royal  Aqua¬ 
rium  Show  on  November  10th. 

In  additionto  the  above,  a  Paper  by  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith  is  also 
included  in  my  new  Chrysanthemum  Catalogue,  which  also 
contains  the  most  complete  list  of  new  varieties  ever  brought 
together,  and  embraces  selections  from  all  the  known  Chrysan¬ 
themum  world. 

This  valuable  work  is  now  ready,  post  free,  seven  stamps. 

£5.  J  O  N  J52  S  9 

RYECROFT  NURSERY,  Hither  Green  Lane,  LEWISHAM. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  30 — Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  Palms,  &c.,  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 

Friday,  Jan.  1,  1892. — Sale  of  Established  and  Imported 
Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S, 

SATURDAY ,  DECEMBER  26th,  1891. 


^echnical  Horticulture. — There  may 
be  much  or  nothing  in  a  name,  but  in  any 
case  we  are  not  going  to  fall  out  over  it. 
It  may  be  proper  to  term  such  teaching  of 
gardening  “  technical,”  as  is  found  in  books 
and  in  classes,  but  to  our  mind  all  teaching 
is  technical  which  instructs,  as  all  garden 
practice  must  instruct,  in  the  very  elements 
or  rudiments  of  horticulture.  Just  now, 
very  interesting  and  we  hope  useful  efforts 
are  being  put  forth  by  some  of  the  County 
Councils  to  promote  a  knowledge  of  horti¬ 
culture — or  if  it  be  thought  preferable 
we  will  call  it  gardening — among  the 
cottagers,  allotment  holders,  and  generally 
working  class  element  in  rural  districts 
who  desire  to  obtain  a  wider  knowledge  of 
gardening  in  its  best  aspects. 

Generally  the  result  of  these  efforts  have 
been  very  satisfactory,  the  attendance  at 
the  various  centres  good,  and  the  auditors 
exhibiting  in  the  lectures  the  deepest  possi¬ 
ble  interest.  Naturally  it  is  very  difficult 
in  lectures  of  this  sort  to  give  very  capable 
demonstrations  of  a  practical  kind.  In 
any  case  the  most  that  can  be  done  at  the 
first  is  through  the  aid  of  clear  but  elemen¬ 
tary  expositions  and  diagrams  to  lead  up 
to  wider  knowledge  later.  Gardening  is 
undoubtedly  best  taught  by  practice, but  we 
have  no  public  schools  in  which  the  science 
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can  be  thus  effectively  demonstrated. 
Our  best  pi  irate  schools  of  horticulture 
are  found  in  good  class  private  gardens  in 
nui scries,  and  in  tiie  muket  plant,  fruit, 
and  vegetable  gardens.  These,  however, 
arc  accessible  only  to  the  few,  and  only 
a'so  to  bona-fide  workers.  But  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  so  far  as  County  Council 
efforts  at  technical  instructionareconcerned, 
the  students  or  auditors  at  least  have  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  put  the  theories  taught  them 
in  the  lecture  room  into  practice,  more  or 
less,  in  their  small  plots  of  ground. 

It  may  be  said  that  we  do  not  want  a 
nation  of  gardeners,  and  that  is  so  in  the 
same  way  that  we  do  not  want  the  nation 
to  be  entirely  dependent  upon  any  other 
vocation.  But  it  does  happen  that  there 
is  no  trade  which  can  be  followed  as  a  mere 
partial  recreation  with  such  exceeding 
pleasure  and  benefit  to  all  as  gardening. 
Therefore,  although  a  nation  of  professional 
gardeners  is  not  desired,  we  do  wish  to 
see  the  nation  attached  to  gardening  as  a 
recreation  and  having  concerning  it  good 
practical  knowledge.  To  produce  that 
result  the  efforts  now  being  put  forth  will 
largely  help. 


he  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution. — In  a  recent  issue  we 
pleaded  the  cause  of  the  Gardeners’  Orphan 
Fund,  and  now  ask  further  for  the  kindly 
consideration  of  our  readers  at  this  Christ¬ 
mas  season  for  the  much  older  institution, 
the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent.  The 
one  provides  for  children,  the  other  for 
those  of  our  profession  who,  having  gone 
through  many  years  ofoften  hardprobation, 
are  now  getting  into  the  sere  and  yellow 
leaf  of  life,  and  in  some  instances  to  a 
condition  of  second  childishness. 

The  next  annual  election  of  pensioners 
on  the  Benevolent  fund  takes  place  early 
in  the  new  year,  and  it  would  seem  that 
out  of  a  list  of  no  less  than  thirty-five 
applicants  or  candidates  for  help  in  their 
old  age  only  thirteen  can  be  elected.  That 
will  leave  twenty-two  out  in  the  cold  very 
literally,  and  to  suffer  the  pangs  of  dis¬ 
appointment.  Probably  some  know  before¬ 
hand  that  their  success  on  first  asking  is 
very  doubtful.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  in 
some  cases  to  be  assured  that  really  the 
most  meritorious  applicants  will  be  suc¬ 
cessful  now.  Certainly  six  out  of  the 
thirteen  come  on  the  fund  by  right,  having 
been  subscribers  for  a  certain  number  of 
years.  That  is  a  matter  of  such  importance 
that  it  seems  to  be  a  pity  far  more  of  those 
who  maj'  be  looking  forward  to  benefiting 
from  the  Institution  do  not  place  themselves 
in  the  same  position. 

Possibly  the  payment  of  one  guinea  per 
annum  to  entitle  them  to  that  privilege  or 
right,  proves  to  be  too  exacting,  and  per¬ 
haps  it  would  be  far  more  readily  met  were 
it  possible  to  make  the  payment  of  such 
annual  subscription  by  instalments  either 
quarterly  or  half  yearly.  Did  a  very  much 
larger  number  of  those  who  eventually  may 
desire  to  become  annuitants  also  become 
subscribers,  then  very  much  more  encour¬ 
agement  would  be  given  to  honorary  sub- 
cribers  to  help  whilst  some  effort  at  self- 
help  was  shown.  However,  we  do  earnestly 
hope  that  at  this  Christmas  season  the 
claims  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution  will  receive  hearty  consider¬ 
ation. 


hristmas  Products.  —  Somehow,  no 
matter  the  time  of  the  year,  we  seem 
always  to  have  in  our  markets  and  shops 
some  description  of  garden  produce,  while 
even  though  Christmas  falls  in  mid-winter 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  supplies  were  almost 
unlimited.  Let  ustake  flowers  for  instance, 


and  See  what  is  now  on  offer  in  almost 
plenty.  Chrysanthemums,  a  wealth, 
Camellias,  Gardenias, Eucharis,  Carflatioris, 
Hyacinths,  forced  Lilac,  Narcissi,  Christ¬ 
mas  Roses,  Tea  Roses,  Violets,  Orchids, 
and  man)'  other  things.  To  this  list  may 
be  added  plants  in  pots,  both  flowering  and 
foliage  in  great  abundance,  with  Holly  and 
Mistleto,  and  evergreen  branches  in  pro¬ 
fusion.  Such  are  some  of  the  elements 
gardening  produces  for  Christmas  delec¬ 
tation. 

Then  of  fruit  we  have  Apples,  Pears, 
Grapes,  Pines,  Tomatos,  Nuts,  &c.,  for  if 
of  these  the  supply  now  is  limited  yet  there 
seems  to  be  a  profusion  none  the  less,  and 
what  may  be  our  deficiencies  other  and 
more  favoured  countries  make  up.  We 
have  now  a  wondrous  wealth  of  fruit  sent 
us  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  all  mostly 
green  and  dried,  and  thus  it  happens  that 
even  at  Christmas  the  shops  and  markets 
literally  reek  with  abundance,  and  the 
purchasers  are  in  a  comparative  state 
of  bewilderment  as  to  what  to  purchase. 
There  is  no  lack  of  vegetables  either,  of 
those  which  are  ordinarily  in  season. 
Potatos,  Coleworts,  Cabbages,  Turnips, 
Carrots,  Spinach,  Celery,  Endive,  Lettuce, 
&c.,  are  plentiful,  and  forced  or  from 
abroad  come  Dwarf  Beans,  Tomatos, 
Cucumbers,  Mushrooms,  &c. 

The  aspect  of  our  garden  produce  mar¬ 
kets  and  shops  at  this  festive  season  may 
well  make  us  proud,  not  merely  of  national 
but  of  international  Horticulture.  Still 
we  could  wish  that  far  more  of  material 
could  be  produced  at  home.  Some  day 
perhaps  we  shall  materially  expand  our 
insular  capacities,  but  for  the  time  of  year 
it  is  too  evident  that  such  capacities  must 
chiefly  be  artificial. 


/)'hristmas  1891. — We  offer  to  all  our 
^  readers  very  hearty  Christmas  good¬ 
will  and  kind  wishes.  The  usual  holiday 
and  festive  season  comes  to  us  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  and  at  a  time  when  nature  at 
least  is  most  restful.  It  is  at  a  time  when, 
even  better  than  at  any  other  period  of  the 
year,  men  may  rest  from  their  labours,  even 
if  for  ever  so  short  a  time,  for  soon  the  sun 
of  the  new  year  will  rise,  the  days  of  the 
coming  season  will  expand,  and  once  more 
work,  hard  work,  will  be  the  order  of  the  day. 

It  would  seem  as  if  we  were  to  have  a 
cold,  frosty  Christmas  time,  but  between 
the  period  of  writing  and  publication  there 
is  plenty  of  time  for  a  change.  Frost 
may  be  transformed  into  rain,  or  the 
present  lower  temperature  may  become 
soft  and  mild.  Generally  we  believe  a  dry, 
cold  Christmas  time  is  the  most  acceptable. 
All  who  wish  to  enjoy  the  festival  can 
certainly  do  so  better  when  it  is  some¬ 
what  frosty  than  when  it  is  mild  and 
wet.  We  have  had  so  much  of  rain  during 
the  year  that  it  would  be  no  matter  for 
surprise  if  the  year  should  go  out  moist. 
Gladly,  however,  will  we  wish  to  see  a 
long  truce  to  the  rainfall,  as  for  some  time 
to  come  our  needs  have  been  more  than 
satisfied. 

Christmas  time  to  gardeners  comes 
very  much  as  a  resting  place  in  the  long 
journey  of  life.  There  is  very  little  of  rest  it 
is  true,  indeed  with  many  of  the  craft  there 
is  really  no  cessation  from  toil,  because 
artificial  growth  is  created  even  when 
nature  is  most  at  rest.  Still  it  is  generally 
a  restful  time,  and  for  that  reason  is  heartily 
welcome  ;  very  soon  after  comes  the  usual 
annual  movement  in  vegetation,  the  spring 
and  summer  cycles  soon  follow,  and  we  are 
again  right  into  the  thick  of  the  work 
almost  before  it  is  conceivable.  Well  may 
we  wish  to  make  the  most  of  the  Christmas 
rest  and  holiday,  for  it  is  after  all  short  and 


fleeting,  just  as  it  where  a  temporary 
stoppage  of  the  mill  wheel,  and  then  again, 
if  will  commence  iislong  revolution.  May 
the  rest  time  be  a  pleasurable  one  to  all 
readers,  may  it  be  the  precursor  of  a  bright 
prosperous  new  year,  and  therefore  again 
most  heartily  do  we  wish  for  all  our  friends 
a  happy  Christmas. 


The  Parks  Appointment.— We  understand  that  the 
question  of  appointing  a  superintendent  for  the 
London  Parks,  has  been  shelved  for  the  present,  the 
General  Purposes  Committee  of  the  County  Council 
having  postponed  further  consideration  of  the  subject 
for  an  indefinite  period. 

Mr.  William  Leith,  a  late  foreman  to  Mr.  Lambert, 
at  Onslow  Hall,  succeeds  Mr.  Townsend,  as  gardener 
t°  T.  R.  Greatorex,  Esq.,  Mytton  Hall,  Shrewsbury. 

Mr.  James  Whitehead,  Barming  House,  Maidstone, 
has  been  nominated  by  the  council  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  as  its  representative  on  the  pro¬ 
visional  committee  for  organising  the  Great  Inter¬ 
national  Fruit  Show  of  next  year. 

Mr.  A.  Porteus  has  been  engaged  to  succeed  Mr.  A. 
Wright  as  gardener  to  E.  H.  Watts,  Esq.,  Devonhurst 
Chiswick. 

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution.— The 
annual  general  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  this 
institution  will  take  place  at  ”  Simpson’s,”  101 
Strand,  on  Friday,  January  15th,  at  3  p.m.  An  elec¬ 
tion  of  seven  pensioners  will  take  place  the  same 
afternoon.  At  6  p.m.  the  annual  Friendly  Dinner 
will  take  place,  and  those  who  intend  to  be  present 
should  make  early  application  for  tickets  (7s.  6d. 
each)  to  Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram,  50,  Parliament  Street, 
S.W. 

Ealing  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society.— 
At  the  weekly  meeting  of  members  on  the  15th  inst., 
Mr.  G.  Cannon  presiding,  the  paper  read  was  on 
the  subject  of  “Villa  Gardening,”  being  the  first  prize 
essay  by  Mr.  A.  Pentney,  foreman  at  Hanger  Hill 
House,  in  the  competition  originated  by  the  late  Mr. 
J.  Thornhill  Harrison.  A  number  of  interesting 
plants  were  exhibited  by'  various  members. 

Veitch  Memorial  Prizes. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Veitch  Memorial  Fund  held  on  the 
18th  inst.  it  was  decided  to  offer  Veitch  Memorial 
medals  and  prizes  for  the  year  1892  as  follows  : — At 
the  Temple  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
on  May  27,  a  medal  and  prize  of  ^5  for  the  best  six 
hardwooded  greenhouse  plants  in  bloom.  At  the 
special  exhibition  of  Orchids  at  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens  at  Manchester,  to  be  held  in  June,  a  medal 
and  prize  of  £5  for  the  best  hybrid  Orchid  already 
in  commerce ;  and  a  medal  and  prize  of  £5  for 
the  best  hybrid  Orchid  in  bloom  not  in  commerce. 
These  medals  and  prizes  can  be  competed  for  by 
amateurs  and  their  gardeners  only.  It  was  also 
decided  to  award  a  silver  medal  to  Mr.  William 
Watson,  of  Kew,  and  a  similar  medal  to  Mr.  John 
Heal,  of  the  Royal  Exotic  Nursery',  Chelsea,  as  a 
recognition  of  their  skill  as  hybridisers  and  culti¬ 
vators. 

The  Queen  and  Horticulture. — The  gold  medal  of 
the  Royal  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  of 
Manchester  having  been  awarded  to  her  Majesty 
the  Queen  for  her  exhibition  of  fruit  at  the  recent 
show  in  that  city,  Mr.  Bruce  Findlay,  the  secretary 
of  the  society,  recently  proceeded  to  Windsor  Castle 
and  presented  the  gold  medal,  of  which  he  in 
acknowledgment  has  received  the  following  letter: — 
“  Windsor  Castle,  December  16,  1S91.  Sir, — I  am 
commanded  by  the  Queen  to  convey  to  the  members 
of  the  Royal  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  of 
Manchester  the  expression  of  her  Majesty’s  thanks 
for  the  gold  medal  which  the  society  has  awarded  to 
her  for  the  fruit  exhibited  by  her  Majesty  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  last  exhibition  there,  and  to  express  her 
Majesty’s  satisfaction  that  the  Apples  and  Pears  sent 
from  the  Royal  gardens  should  have  been  so  highly 
approved  of  by  the  society. — Believe  me,  y’ours 
faithfully',  J.  C.  Cowell.  Bruce  Findlay,  Esq, 
Secretary'  of  the  Royal  Botanical  and  Horticultural 
Society  of  Manchester.” 

A  Potting  Competition. — A  somewhat  novel  com¬ 
petition  took  place  recently'  in  the  Madison  Square 
Garden,  New  York.  Three  prizes  were  offered  for 
the  greatest  number  of  plants  potted  in  a  workman¬ 
like  manner  in  one  hour.  The  “  plants  ”  were  really 
Arbor  vitae  cuttings,  and  the  pots  used  were  2-in.  of 
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the  old  style,  and  without  rims.  Each  of  the  com¬ 
petitors  had  a  helper  to  keep  him  supplied  with  empty 
pots,  and  to  remove  the  trays  when  filled.  The 
winner  of  the  first  prize  was  George  Martin,  who 
neatly  and  well  potted  1,277,  his  work  being  done  at 
the  rate  of  21  28  per  minute.  The  second  prize 
winner  potted  1,115  ;  and  the  man  who  took  the  third 
award  potted  1,238,  but  his  work  was  so  poor  that 
the  judges  felt  they  could  not  place  him  higher. 

Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
committee,  held  on  the  iSth  inst.,  the  honorary  secre¬ 
tary  announced  the  receipt  of  the  following  special 
contributions  Proceeds  of  concert  organised  by  the 
Chiswick  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society, 
/20;  collected  at  the  Leighton  Buzzard  Chrysan¬ 
themum  show,  per  Mr.  J.  Smith,  Mentmore,  £10  10s  ; 
Mr.  Matthew  Todd,  by  sale  of  fruit  and  flowers,  &c., 
at  the  Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  Show,  £2.0  ;  total 
of  amounts  collected  in  a  dozen  money  boxes, 
^18  5s.  6d.  The  committee  very  carefully  examined  the 
applications  of  some  thirty  candidates,  and,  all  being 
regular,  were  ordered  to  be  placed  on  the  voting  list 
for  the  next  election.  January  4th  has  been  fixed 
as  the  last  day  on  which  applications  can  be  received, 
and  the  committee  will  meet  again  on  that  day. 

Primula  Forbesi. — M.  de  Vilmorin,  of  Paris,  sent 
to  the  last  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Committee 
growing  plants  and  cut  flowers  of  this  new  species. 
It  w.  s  discovered  by  Abbe  Delanay  in  the  province 
of  Yunan,  China,  growing  wild  in  marshes  and  Rice 
fields,  where  it  is  practically  an  anuual.  The  plants 
were  raised  from  seed  received  from  the  Abbe,  and 


the  15th  inst.,  and  a  capital  lot  of  vegetables, 
were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  A.  Farmer,  J.  Buckland, 
G.  White,  and  G.  Dubbery,  in  the  gardeners’  class, 
and  by  Messrs.  Waghorn  and  Wolfe  amongst  amateurs 
the  prizes  being  awarded  in  the  order  named.  A  First- 
class  Certificate  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Searing 
for  cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums.  The  initial 
business  being  over,  Mr.  Searing  opened  a  discussion 
on  the  culture  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  handling  the 
subject  in  a  very  able  manner.  Chemical  manures, 
when  and  how  to  apply  them,  etc.,  were  discussed  at 
some  length  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Hughes,  Hoadley, 
Potter,  Buckland,  Farmer,  Cooke,  etc.,  the  general 
opinion  being  that  drainings  from  the  farmyard  or 
cowshed  were  preferable  to  chemicals.  All  the 
questions  put  to  him  were  satisfactorily  answered  by 
Mr.  Searing,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  him 
for  his  excellent  address. 

THE  Ch7cAGO~ EXHIBI¬ 

TION. 

The  accompanying  illustration  represents  the  front 
elevation  of  the  Horticultural  Hall,  which  will  be  a 
conspicuous  feature  at  the  World’s  Fair  in  1893.  The 
building  is  situated  immediately  south  of  the  entrance 
to  Jackson  Park  from  the  Midway  Plaisance,  and 
faces  east  on  the  lagoon.  In  front  is  a  flower  terrace 
for  outside  exhibits,  including  tanks  for  Nympheas 
and  the  Victoria  regia,  The  front  of  the  terrace, 
with  its  low  parapet  between  large  vases,  borders  the 
water,  and  at  its  centre  forms  a  boat  landing. 

The  building  is  1,000  ft.  long,  with  an  extreme 


another  and  play  hide-and-seek  with  the  foliage. 
Beneath  this  rock-mountain  will  be  a  cave,  80  ft.  in 
diameter  and  60  ft.  high,  brilliantly  lighted  by 
electricity,  where,  during  the  whole  six  months  of 
the  Exposition,  the  experiment  will  be  tried  whether 
plants  will  grow  under  electric  light  as  well  as  under 
sunlight.  The  exterior  of  the  building  is  in 
staff  or  stucco,  tinted  a  soft  warm  buff,  colour  being 
reserved  for  the  interior  and  the  courts. 

The  following  particulars  with  reference  to  this 
section  of  the  Columbian  Exposition  are  taken  from 
a  paper  by  Mr.  James  Dredge,  published  in  the  Society 
of  Arts  Journal  for  December  nth  : — “  Opposite  the 
wooded  island  in  the  lagoon,  will  be  created  the 
Horticultural  Building,  a  great  conservatory,  1,000  ft. 
in  length,  and  287  ft.  in  maximum  width.  The 
general  features  of  this  building  are  to  be  a  central 
dome,  187  ft.  in  diameter  and  113  ft.  high.  At  each 
end  is  a  large  rectangular  pavilion,  and  these  wings 
are  connected  with  the  central  rotunda  by  the  main 
body  of  the  building,  each  side  of  which  is  divided 
into  two  courts,  88  ft.  wide  by  270  ft.  long.  The 
courts  facing  the  wooded  island  are  constructed 
entirely  of  iron  and  glass,  and  will  be  used  for  espe¬ 
cially  tender  plants.  The  rear  courts,  while  they  will 
receive  abundance  of  light,  are  not  entirely  glazed  ; 
they  will  be  specially  adapted  for  fruit-growing  ex¬ 
hibits,  which  may  require  a  cool  temperature. 

“  A  large  section  of  the  courts  will  be  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  exhibition  of  Orange  culture  in 
California  and  Florida.  The  central  dome  will  be 
chiefly  given  to  Palms,  Bamboos,  Tree  Ferns,  Cacti, 


The  Horticultural  Hall  at  the  Chicago  Exhibition. 


under  cultivation  proves  to  be  a  most  perpetual 
bloomer.  It  much  resembles  P.  obconica  in  the 
succession  of  flower  stems,  but  otherwise  is  quite 
unlike  it  in  appearance.  The  flower  stems  are  very 
slender,  and  bear  several  (3-6)  whorls  of  flowers, 
which,  individually,  resemble  those  of  P.  farinosa. 
It  has  produced  but  few  seeds  as  yet,  possibly  re¬ 
quiring  a  high  temperature.  It  does,  however,  well 
in  a  cool  house.  The  specimens  appear  to  be  all  of 
the  long-styled  form,  which  may  possibly  account 
for  the  paucity  of  seed.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  given 
to  M.  Vilmorin  for  his  interesting  contribution. 

Lectures  on  Botany  at  Liverpool. — At  a  meeting 
recently  held  of  the  Woolton  Gardeners’  Mutual 
Improvement  Society,  Mr.  R.  G.  Waterman  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  County  Council  had,  in  reply  to  a 
request  of  the  Committee,  allotted  the  sum  of  ^30 
for  a  series  of  botanical  lectures  in  connection  with 
the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Association  for  the 
extension  of  university  teaching.  The  committee 
have  further  been  successful  in  securing  the  valuable 
services  of  Mr.  R.  J.  Harvey  Gibson,  M.A.,  F.L.S., 
F.R.S.E.,  Lecturer  on  Botany  at  University  College, 
Liverpool,  who  will  deliver  eight  lectures  on  the 
“  Geographical  Distribution  of  Plants,”  illustrated 
■with  lime-light  views.  The  total  estimated  expenses 
will  approach  /40,  or  £ro  above  the  grant, 
which  is  to  be  met  by  a  small  charge  for  season 
tickets  for  admission.  The  lectures  will  be  open  to 
the  public  who  it  is  hoped  will  support  this  bene¬ 
ficial  work,  which  has  our  heartiest  good  wishes. 

Sevenotks Gardeners  and  Amateurs’  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Society. —  A  well-attended  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  at  the  Dorset  Arms  Hotel, onTuesday- 


width  of  286  ft.  The  plan  is  a  central  pavilion  with 
two  end  pavilions,  each  connected  to  the  centre 
pavilion  by  front  and  rear  curtains,  forming  two  in¬ 
terior  courts,  each  88  ft.  by  270  ft.  These  courts  will 
be  beautifully  decorated  in  colour  and  planted  with 
ornamental  shrubs  and  flowers.  The  central  pavilion 
is  roofed  by  a  crystal  dome  187  ft.  in  diameter  and 
113  ft.  high,  under  which  will  be  exhibited  the  tallest 
Palms,  Bamboos  and  Tree-ferns  that  can  be  procured. 
On  the  roof  round  the  dome,  an  elaborate  display  of 
roof-gardening  will  be  made.  It  is  expected  that 
this  will  not  only  be  pleasurable  to  visitors,  but  will 
afford  valuable  suggestions  that  will  be  utilized  by 
persons  who  live  in  large  cities  and  are  deprived  of 
door-yards  and  lawns.  There  is  a  gallery  in  each  of 
the  pavilions.  The  galleries  of  the  end  pavilions  are 
designed  for  cafes,  the  situation  and  the  surround¬ 
ings  being  particularly  well  adapted  to  recreation 
and  refreshment.  These  cafes  are  surrounded  by  an 
arcade  on  three  sides,  from  which  charming  views  of 
the  ground  can  be  obtained. 

In  this  hall  will  be  exhibited  all  the  varieties  of 
flowers,  plants,  Vines,  seeds,  horticultural  imple¬ 
ments,  etc.  Those  exhibits  requiring  sunshine  and 
light  will  be  shown  in  the  rear  curtains,  where  the 
roof  is  entirely  of  glass  and  not  too  far  removed  from 
the  plants.  The  front  curtains  and  under  the  galleries 
are  des  gned  for  exhibits  that  require  only  the  ordi¬ 
nary  amount  of  light.  Provision  is  made  to  heat  such 
parts  as  require  it.  In  the  centre  of  the  building 
will  baa  miniature  mountain,  70  ft.  high,  upon  which 
will  grow  giant  Tree-ferns  and  Palms,  and  other 
vegetation,  finding  there  a  congenial  home.*  A 
mountain  stream  will  dash  from  one  declivity  to 


Eucalyptus,  &c.  Ten  miles  of  ijin.  pipe  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  heat  the  dome  alone,  and  a  still  greater 
length  will  be  wanted  for  the  high  temperature  courts. 
The  ground  floor  of  each  pavilion  will  be  chiefly  used 
for  fruit  exhibits,  collections  of  seeds,  and  horticul¬ 
tural  appliances.  Broad  galleries  will  run  around 
these  pavilions  about  25  ft.  above  the  ground.  The 
greater  part  of  this  area  will  be  used  for  cafes  and 
restaurants,  and  as  the  architectural  treatment  of 
the  buildings  includes  an  exterior  arcade  running 
around  three  sides — this  arcade  being  extended  to 
the  upper  storey  in  the  pavilions — an  additional 
amount  of  open-air  space  will  thus  be  obtained, 
whence  some  of  the  most  attractive  views  in  the 
grounds  will  be  seen.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  horticultural  department  to  encourage  the  best 
possible  displays  of  all  meritorious  exhibits  in  the 
various  groups  of  pomology,  viticulture,  floriculture, 
culinary  vegetable,  seeds,  arboriculture,  methods  and 
appliances  of  horticulture,  &c.  As  the  available  space 
is  very  limited,  a  careful  selection  will  be  made  of  the 
objects  accepted. 

“The  classification  of  this  department  will  embrace 
everything  of  professional  interest  to  horticulturists, 
whether  they  are  engaged  on  a  large  or  a  limited 
scale,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  display 
will  give  us  as  great  an  impetus  to  the  gardeners’  art 
as  did  the  similar  but  much  more  limited  exhibit  at 
the  Centennial  Exhibition  of  1876.  Already  the 
applications  for  space  in  this  conservatory  from  the 
United  States  alone  would  fill  the  building  several 
times  over,  and  a  system  of  the  most  rigid  selection 
is  therefore  necessary.  From  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  from  Latin  America,  and  from  China  and 
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Japan,  applications  are  already  arriving ;  the  most 
curious  exhibits  from  the  last-named  country  will  be 
the  dwarf  fruit  and  other  trees,  over  a  century  old 
and  not  more  than  two  feet  high.  Many  of  the  states 
and  territories  have  arranged  to  make  a  complete 
herbarium  of  their  flora,  and  wax  models  of  all  their 
fruits  ;  it  is  the  intention  of  the  chiefs  of  this  de¬ 
partment  to  make  a  great  collective  exhibit  of  these 
objects. 

‘ 1  I  think  that  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
this  section  will  receive  very  warm  and  practical 
support  from  English  horticulturists.  Not  only  is 
our  pre-eminence  in  the  art  fully  recognised  in  the 
United  States,  but  the  importation  of  plants  is  not 
saddled  with  the  heavy  taxation  that  applies  to  most 
other  objects  to  that  country ;  in  fact,  all  plants  in¬ 
tended  for  indoor  cultivation,  for  the  production  of 
cut  flowers  and  for  decorative  purposes,  are  admitted 
free.  In  the  same  way  many  garden  seeds  are  equally 
unencumbered,  and,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  list  of  exports  for  1890,  a  very  large  trade 
is  done  in  them  by  seed  producers  in  this 


country  : — 

Untaxed  Exports. 

Value. 

Flower  and  other  seeds .  £ 67,000 

Trees  and  plants .  114,100 

Taxed  Exports. 

Bulbs .  73.730 

Garden  and  agricultural  seeds. .  60,400 
Plants,  &c .  934.990 


“  It  will  be  within  the  remembrance  of  many  persons 
who  visited  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  1876,  that  the  Rhododendron  displays  made 
by  British  growers  gained  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  millions  of  American  visitors  ;  this  exhibit  laid 
the  foundation  for  a  large  and  constantly  growing 
trade  in  this  particular  shrub,  and  I  was  recently  in¬ 
formed  by  one  of  the  chiefs  of  this  department  in 
Chicago — an  eminent  horticulturist — that,  despite 
the  advance  that  has  been  made  in  America  in  this 
branch  of  culture,  we  still  maintain  the  lead  that  we 
had  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  In  1876  there  were 
less  than  a  thousand  nurserymen  in  the  whole  of  the 
United  States  ;  this  number  has  been  increased  more 
than  fourfold  at  the  present  time,  and  the  trade  in 
America  with  cut  flowers  and  decorative  plants  is 
enormous.  At  the  beginning  of  this  year  there  were 
4,659  floriculture  establishments  in  the  United  States, 
with  nearly  39,000,000  square  feet  of  glass.  The 
value  of  these  establishments  is  about  £8, 000, 000 
sterling,  while  the  value  of  the  plant  sales  during 
1890  amounted  to  nearly  £%, 500, 000  sterling,  and  that 
for  cut  flowers  to  nearly  £3, 000, 000.  With  this  very 
extensive  business,  with  the  acknowledged  fact  that 
we,  as  floriculturists,  are  far  in  advance  of  the  United 
States,  and  with  the  very  favourable  conditions  that 
exist,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  in  this 
department,  at  least,  British  exhibitors  may  go  to 
Chicago  without  the  least  doubt  as  to  the  commercial 
success  of  their  undertaking. 

“Before  dismissing  theHorticulturalBuilding.it 
may  be  added  that  extensive  grounds  will  sur¬ 
round  it ;  that  these  grounds  will  be  laid  out 
in  the  most  elaborate  manner,  and  be  adapted  for 
flower  displays  which  will  also  form  exhibits.  The 
art  of  carpet  bedding  has  been  carried,  according  to 
our  more  sombre  eastern  ideas,  to  theatrical  extrava¬ 
gance  in  the  United  States,  and  while  one  cannot  but 
admire  the  ingenuity  which  tortures,  foliage  plants 
and  brilliant  flowers  into  '  Gates  Ajar,’  terrestrial 
globes,  canoes,  sundials,  and  the  like,  the  British 
landscape  gardeners  will  probably  be  content  with 
admiration,  and  refrain  from  imitating  these  curious 
triumphs  of  floral  decoration.” 

SOME  FRUITING 

HOLLIES. 

Holly  berries  seem  anything  but  plentiful  this  year, 
and  although  quantities  are  making  their  appearance 
in  the  markets,  they  have  no  doubt  been  collected 
over  wide  areas.  The  heavy  and  reckless  pruning 
to  which  the  trees  are  subjected  in  supplying 
the  London  markets  must  affect  their  fruiting  powers 
in  succeeding  years,  but  independent  of  this  the 
trees  do  not  fruit  equally  freely  every  year  any  more 
than  in  the  case  of  fruit  trees  generally.  Apples, 
Pears,  and  Plums  bore  excellent  crops  during  the 
past  summer,  so  that,  considering  the  fruitless  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Hollies,  different  agencies  must  have  been 
at  work  and  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  two  cases.  We  hear  little  of  the  prog, 
noshcation?  of  the  old  weather  prophets  this  year 


about  an  approaching  severe  winter,  because  of  the 
relative  scarceness  not  only  of  Holly  berries,  but 
of  wild  fruits  generally.  Notwithstanding  this 
scarcity  of  food  for  the  birds,  we  are  by  no  means 
assured  that  the  winter  will  be  a  mild  one. 

The  ornamental  value  of  the  Holly  is  well  recog¬ 
nised  whether  in  fruit  or  not,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  all  the  green-leaved  varieties  which 
bear  fruit  are  greatly  improved  thereby.  Fruiting 
Hollies,  if  they  happen  to  have  variegated  leaves, 
sometimes  lose  much  of  their  effect,  because  the 
scarlet  berries  are  never  seen  to  better  advantage 
than  against  a  background  of  dark  green  foliage. 
The  yellow  and  white  fruiting  varieties  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Holly  come  under  the  same  rule,  and  they  are 
seen  to  the  best  advantage  only  when  planted  in 
association  with  the  red  fruiting  sorts,  so  that  the 
colours  may  be  contrasted. 

Even  in  the  common  European  Holly  (Ilex  Aqui- 
folium),  all  plants  or  trees  do  not  fruit  alike,  as  some 
of  them  bear  male  flowers  only.  It  would  be  well 
therefore  if  fruiting  trees  are  desired, to  take  grafts  from 
trees  that  are  known  to  fruit  well,  so  as  to  make 
sure  of  getting  the  right  sorts  when  the  trees  attain 
a  large  size,  and  get  into  bearing  condition.  When 
grafts  however  are  taken  from  fruiting  trees,  they 
often  come  into  bearing  when  yet  quite  small,  and 
that  is  more  than  can  be  expected  from  trees  raised 
from  seeds.  Besides  the  typical  form  there  are 
others  differing  in  habit  as  well  as  in  the  form  of 
the  leaves,  and  which  would  be  desirable  in  a  colle- 
tion.  The  Weeping  Holly  (I.  A.  pendula)  has  long, 
drooping  branches  which  sweep  the  ground  and  in 
most  years  bears  fruit,  sometimes  very  heavily. 
The  broad-leaved  Holly  (I.  A.  platyphylla)  is  also 
fruiting  fairly  plentifully  this  year,  and  in  fact  seems 
to  compare  well  with  any  other  kind.  The  berries 
are  globose  or  oblate,  bright  red  and  very  large. 
The  leaves  are  broadly  oval,  bright  green,  shallowly 
and  distantly  spiny-serrate,  and  on  young  and 
vigorous  plants  attain  their  greatest  magnitude. 
The  leaves  of  I.  A.  Moonlight  are  large  and  ovate, 
of  a  bright  green  with  paler  veins,  and  are  strongly 
spiny.  The  uppermost  ones  on  tall  "specimes”are 
often  quite  entire  reminding  one  of  the  poet  Southey’s 
tree.  The  berries  are  bright  red. 

There  are  several  narrow  leaved  sorts  which  are 
as  interesting  from  the  character  of  the  foliage  as 
from  their  berries,  including  I.  A.  ciliata,  having 
lanceolate  leaves,  sharply  serrate  with  small  spines. 
The  berries  are  relatively  large  and  bright  red,  while 
the  small  size  of  the  leaves  does  not  conceal  the 
fruits.  A  most  singular  looking  tree  is  I.  A.  crassi- 
folia,  with  lanceolate,  rigid  leaves  of  great  thickness 
appearing  quite  succulent,  and  of  a  dark  opaque 
green,  the  margins  are  furnished  with  strong  and 
deep  senatures,  but  they  are  hardly  to  be  considered 
spiny.  The  red  berries  are  oblate  or  flattened  on 
the  top_  as  if  partaking  of  the  same  abnormal  charac¬ 
ter  as  the  foliage.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
Holly  with  thick  leaves,  but  none  perhaps  more 
marked  and  peculiar  than  in  this  case. 

The  varieties  with  fruit  of  other  colours  than  the 
normal  red  are  interesting,  more  especially  when 
grown  in  proximity  to  the  others  for  the  sake  of  con¬ 
trast.  The  yellow-fruited  Holly  (I.  A.  fructu-luteo) 
is  perhaps  the  most  common  of  the  varieties  grown, 
because  their  fruits  are  differently  coloured  from  the 
rest.  A  tree  of  it  in  full  bearing  has  a  very  striking 
effect.  Intermediate  between  this  and  the  type  is 
the  orange-fruited  I.  A.  fructu-aurantiaco,  which 
has  elliptic-ovate,  undulate  and  strongly  spiny 
leaves.  The  yellow  fruited  variety  has  leaves 
similar  to  the  type,  but  somewhat  less  spiny.  Then 
there  is  a  white-fruited  variety  named  I.  A.  fructu- 
albo  ;  and  to  complete  the  series  a  black-fruited  one, 
namely  I.  A.  fructu-nigro.  There  are  therefore 
fruits  of  five  different  colours  in  the  common  Holly 
alone,  but  some  of  then  would  be  difficult  to  obtain. 
Cultivators  however  would  do  well  to  propagate  and 
encourage  their  dissemination  in  collections. 

There  are  several  exotic  species  of  Holly  which 
fruit  with  tolerable  freedom  in  this  country,  and  are 
otherwise  interesting  on  account  of  their  different 
foliage.  Foremost  amongst  these  is  the  Minorca 
Holly  (I.  balearica)  which  modern  authorities  consi¬ 
der  a  mere  form  of  the  common  one.  It  is  readily 
distinguished  by  its  ovate  leaves  being  almost  with¬ 
out  spines,  and  of  a  lighter  green.  The  American 
Holly  (I.  opaca)  has  ovate,  almost  fiat,  opaque  green 
leaves,  and  rather  deeply  spiny  at  the  margin.  It  is 
therefore  strikingly  different  from  our  Holly,  and 


grows  apparently  with  equal  freedom.  The  globose 
berries  are  of  medium  size  and  bright  red.  The 
Himalayan  I.  dipyrena  has  long  lanceolate  leathery 
leaves  of  a  dark  green  with  short  spines.  The 
tree  is  of  pyramidal  habit,  grows  rather  quickly,  and 
is  quite  hardy. — F. 


GREENHOUSE 
RHODODENDRONS  AT 
CHRISTMAS. 

One  great  advantage  of  growing  hybrid  greenhouse 
Rhododendrons  is  that  they  may  be  had  in  bloom  at 
any  time  of  the  year,  and  if  a  large  collection 
is  grown,  some  or  other  of  them  will  be  in 
bloom  all  the  year  round.  After  flowering,  the 
plants  commence  to  grow  again  ;  and  if  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  desirable  that  they  should  complete  their 
growth,  and  make  preparations  for  flowering  again, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  plants  be  kept  in  a  growing 
temperature,  say  that  of  an  intermediate  house. 
Considering  their  great  importance  as  decorative 
plants,  and  also  the  value  of  the  flowers  in  the 
cut  state  for  various  purposes,  greenhouse  Rhododen¬ 
drons  are  worthy  of  a  house  to  themselves,  specially 
devoted  to  their  cultural  requirements.  Cultivators 
would  soon  find  what  treatment  best  accorded  with 
their  wants,  and  their  response  to  this  in  the  quan¬ 
tity  and  continuous  production,  would  amply  repay 
for  the  trouble  incurred  and  the  space  devoted  to 
them. 

We  have  inspected  the  collection  of  Messrs.  J, 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  at  various  times  of  the  year, 
and  never  found  them  entirely  out  of  flower.  We 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  quite  recently,  and 
had  evidence  that  there  would  be  plenty  of  bloom 
at  Christmas.  The  varieties  of  the  Java  type  are 
the  most  showy  and  useful  for  all  general  purposes, 
on  account  of  the  great  size  of  the  flowers,  and  their 
extremely  varied  character  in  various  respects,  be¬ 
sides  the  wide  range  of  beautiful  colours, 

Java  Type. 

All  of  the  undermentioned  varieties  which  are 
described  are  comparatively  new  kinds,  and  some  of 
them  are  only  just  being  put  into  commerce.  The 
improvements  which  have  been  effected  in  recent 
years  is  considerable,  both  in  the  size  and  colour  of 
the  flowers,  so  that  many  of  the  new  kinds  are 
valuable  acquisitions.  Many  seedlings  which  come 
into  bloom  now  have  to  be  discarded  if  they  do  not 
come  up  to  the  standard  of  merit,  as  space  cannot 
be  afforded  for  their  retention  and  propagation, 
Luteum  Roseum,  now  two  years  old,  has  large  flowers 
of  a  beautiful  rose  colour,  lightly  shaded  with 
yellow,  with  a  purple  line  joining  the  base  of  the 
segments.  Those  of  Jasminiflorum  carminatum  are 
of  medium  size  and  carmine  with  a  long  tube.  It  is 
a  very  floriferous  kind.  Minerva,  a  last  year's  pro¬ 
duction,  has  very  large,  apricot-yellow  flowers  lightly 
shaded  with  red  in  the  throat.  Of  the  same  size  is 
Princess  Beatrice,  having  large  blush  flowers  lightly 
shaded  with  red  in  the  throat.  A  beautiful  flower 
is  Rose  Perfection,  of  large  size,  and  clear  rose  with 
a  white  tube  and  throat.  Hercules  is  notable  for 
the  size  of  its  flowers,  which  have  six  or  seven  seg¬ 
ments  instead  of  the  usual  five.  They  are  of  a  rich 
apricot  colour  shaded  with  salmon,  but  more  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  throat.  The  variety  has  been  certificated, 
as  likewise  Ajax,  which  is  quite  new  and  bright 
cerise  with  a  rose  throat.  It  is  certainly  fine. 

The  first  pure  white  variety  of  this  type  which 
has  been  obtained  is  that  named  Purity,  having 
flowers  of  medium  size.  Imogene,  on  the  contrary, 
has  large  creamy-white  flowers  with  red  stamens. 
Ophelia  is  a  beautiful  salmon  coloured  flower  with  a 
rose  throat  and  broad  emarginate  segments.  Another 
grand  type  is  Lord  Wolseley,  with  very  large,  rich 
orange  flowers  shaded  with  purple  in  the  throat. 
Favourite  has  similarly  large  flowers,  of  a  bright  pink 
shaded  with  red  at  the  base  of  the  segments.  The 
trusses  are  also  of  great  size,  so  that  the  variety  is 
hardly  likely  to  belie  its  name.  Indian  Yellow  describes 
its  own  colour,  and  the  flowers  are  large  with 
rounded  segments.  Very  floriferous  is  Apollo,  with 
orange-red  flowers  and  a  long,  wide  tube. 

Besides  the  above  new  kinds  we  also  noted  many 
of  the  choice  old  kinds  in  flower.  Description  in 
their  case  is  unnecessary,  seeing  that  they  are  so 
well  known  to  cultivators  of  this  class  of  plants. 
Some  of  these  were  Princess  Royal,  Alexandra, 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Maiden's  Blush,  Princess 
Frederica,  &c,  The  above,  as  is  well  known,  havQ 
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single  flowers,  but  the  double-flowered  type  was 
represented  by  Balsamaeflorum  carneum,  B.  album, 
and  B.  aurem,  all  of  which  last  a  longer  time  in 
flower  than  the  singles,  and  are  valuable  on  that 
account  where  great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  duration 
of  the  flowers. 

Multicolor  Type. 

Another  group  characterised  by  their  much  smaller 
flowers,  is  known  as  the  Multicolor  type,  from  one  of 
the  parents  being  of  that  name.  The  plants  are 
dwarfer,  more  compact  in  habit  and  more  floriferous 
—quite  small  plants  often  being  wonderfully  laden 
with  bloom.  The  leaves  are  smaller,  lanceolate  and 
more  of  the  Azalea  type  than  those  of  the  Java 
varieties.  They  are  also  more  erect  in  habit,  and 
the  leaves  longer  in  proportion  to  their  width.  The 
colours  of  the  flowers  even  here  are  varied,  and  often 
characterised  by  bright,  and  sometimes  of  intense, 
shades  of  red  or  crimson.  Other  colours  are  rose, 
blush,  pink,  rose  with  a  red  throat,  carmine,  and 
yellow  shaded  with  red  in  the  throat.  Thoughsmaller 
generally  than  those  of  the  Java  type,  yet  the  flowers 
of  some  varieties  are  of  wonderful  size.  They  are 
useful  for  buttonhole  and  bouquet  work  in  the  cut 
state. 

 ,  r  „ 

ABOUT  PEARS. 

(Continued  front  page  242. ) 

The  great  Pear  tree  at  Garmouth  has  borne,  as  a 
single  crop,  the  incredible  number  of  28,600  fruits. 
Multiply  this  by  ten  and  you  have  the  possible  off¬ 
spring  of  this  one  tree  for  one  year.  This  is  taking 
for  granted  that  they  were  all  perfectly  fertilized 
and  all  sown,  a  very  unlikely  circumstance  indeed. 

I  have  tried  to  work  out  an  average  of  the  number  of 
perfect  seeds,  but  must  confess  I  have  failed  to  fix 
on  one,  as  they  vary  so  much  in  number.  I  was  not 
satisfied  at  all,  at  any  rate  it  would  not  be’more  than 
one  half  the  possible. 

France  and  the  Channel  Islands  produce  the  best 
and  largest  Pears  that  come  into  the  market.  Jersey 
I  believe  has  produced  the  largest  Pears  ever  grown, 
they  have  been  priced  in  Covent  Garden  at  15s.  per 
dozen.  One  shilling  each  is  not  considered  extra¬ 
ordinary  by  some  growers  ;  in  going  through  one  of 
the  Jersey  strongholds  in  Pears,  the  proprietor 
pointed  out  to  me  several  trees  the  fruit  of  which  he 
counted  as  so  many  shillings.  These  large  fruits  are 
not  profitable  to  grow,  as  to  obtain  them  very  few 
can  be  left  on  the  trees. 

France  undoubtedly  has  made  great  strides  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  Pear,  which  is  clearly  shown  by 
the  many  excellent  varieties  we  have  bearing  French 
names.  Amongst  our  continental  brethren  I  think 
Belgium  comes  next.  We  have  also  many  good 
Pears  from  America,  and  last  but  not  least  comes 
the  British  raisers,  amongst  whom  must  be  men¬ 
tioned  Thomas  Andrew  Knight  and  Thomas  Rivers  ; 
to  these  two  gentlemen  Pomological  Science  owes  a 
heavy  debt  for  many  lessons. 

Now,  coming  to  the  more  practical  part  of  my 
paper,  I  intend  to  treat  it  under  three  headings : 
Propagation,  Cultivation,  and  Varieties. 

Propagation. 

Pear  trees  can  be  increased  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  the 
most  important  are  grafting  and  budding.  Increase 
from  cuttings  and  layers  is  not  generally  adopted. 
Seed  is  largely  sown  to  obtain  stocks,  on  which  to 
work  improved  and  well-known  varieties.  Budding  is 
most  generally  practised  by  the  trade  growers,  as  it 
possesses  several  distinct  advantages.  Especially  is  it 
suitable  for  propagating  new  varieties,  as  a  plant  can 
be  obtained  from  every  well-matured  bud.  It  has 
also  the  advantage  of  being  performed  in  the  sum¬ 
mer,  when  other  work  is  not  so  pressing,  and  if  any 
fail  to  take  they  can  be  grafted  in  the  following 
spring.  The  chief  points  to  be  observed  in  budding 
are  to  have  the  scions  and  stocks  in  good  working 
order.  In  preparing  the  buds  the  wood  should  come 
out  clean,  without  injuring  the  buds  in  the  least.  The 
bark  of  the  stock  must  lift  freely  when  the  handle  of 
the  knife  is  inserted  ;  and  the  whole  when  bound  up 
must  be  air-tight. 

Grafting  is  a  very  ready  and  sure  method  of  pro¬ 
pagation,  and  ft  is  especially  useful  in  renovating  old 
trees  or  worthless  varieties,  which  can  be  headed 
down  and  grafted  with  improved  ones.  There  are 
several  forms  of  grafting,  but  the  one  known  as 
tongue  grafting  is  the  most  suitable  for  young  trees, 
and  wedge  grafting  for  old  specimens,  The  essential 
points  jr)  grafting  sire  to  get  the  cambium  layers  of 


the  stock  and  scion  together  ;  they  must  fit  on  one 
side  of  the  stock  at  least,  or  no  union  will  be  formed. 
The  cuts  should  be  clean  and  bound  up  before  they 
have  time  to  dry.  The  graft  should  be  kept  moist 
and  air-tight  by  some  of  the  several  waxes  or  clays 
until  the  union  is  formed. 

With  this  brief  and  incomplete  reference  to  pro¬ 
pagation  I  dismiss  the  subject  as  time  will  not  allow 
of  my  dealing  more  fully  with  it. 

The  Question  of  Stocks. 

The  most  important  question  of  stocks  next  demands 
attention,  for  they  exercise  a  great  influence  on  the 
trees  worked  upon  them.  Sufficient  attention  is  not 
paid  by  all  gardeners  to  the  stocks  on  which  their 
trees  are  worked,  and  serious  mistakes  sometimes 
follow,  by  trying  to  train  a  tree  to  a  form  for  which 
the  stock  is  not  suited.  These  are  not  so  varied  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Apple,  the  Quince  (Cydonia  vul¬ 
garis)  and  the  common  Pear  being  the  only  two  used 
to  any  extent 

The  Pear  stock  undoubtedly  is  the  most  natural 
for  the  Pear  ;  on  it  the  tree  attains  the  greatest  size 
and  age.  It  is  therefore  well  adapted  for  orchard 
trees  or  where  there  is  plenty  of  headroom,  as  it  is  a 
strong  grower  and  capable  of  carrying  a  large  tree. 
The  object  in  using  the  Quince  as  a  stock  is  to  obtain 
a  dwarfer  and  more  fruitful  growth,  to  have  the  roots 
nearer  the  surface,  and  therefore  under  control,  and, 
as  a  rule,  most  varieties  come  to  a  bearing  condition 
sooner  on  the  Quince.  The  dwarf  habit  of  this  stock 
makes  it  suitable  for  trees  which  have  to  be  planted 
in  a  limited  space.  Owing  to  its  surface  rooting  habit 
it  is  well  adapted  for  situations  where  the  subsoil  is 
unfavourable,  as  the  roots  of  the  Pear  stock  would 
enter  the  cold,  damp  subsoil  and  draw  unsuitable 
nourishment  for  the  tree.  The  Quince  roots  can 
easily  be  kept  close  to  the  surface,  and  therefore 
much  warmer  than  those  of  the  Pear  stock,  which 
will  cause  a  better  ripening  of  both  fruit  and  wood. 
The  fruit  is  often  larger  and  higher  coloured  when 
grown  on  the  Quince ;  this  is  partly  caused  by  the 
check  the  sap  receives  on  its  down  journey  by  coming 
in  contact  with  the  vessels  of  the  Quince  ;  the  same 
result  can  be  obtained  by  ringing  and  ligatures. 

(To  be  continued.) 

DECORATIVE  ROSES. 

We  may,  I  think,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  re¬ 
gard  the  Tea-scented  Roses  as  the  very  best  and  most 
desirable  for  decorative  purposes.  They  have  certain 
characteristics  which  pre-eminently  fit  them  for  this 
purpose.  They  are  of  handsome  appearance,  and  as 
decorative  in  autumn  as  in  early  summer  ;  they  are 
of  free  growth  ;  they  bloom  freely  ;  and  they  can  be 
depended  upon. 

There  is  now  a  large  group  of  Roses  partaking  of 
the  type  of  Gloire  de  Dijon,  that  it  is  now  customary 
to  group  together  and  designate  Dijon  or  climbing 
Tea  Roses.  It  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  they  have 
sprung  from  the  popular  and  favourite  old  “  Glory.” 
They  givejus  our  finest  pillar  and  climbing  Roses  ; 
they  are  varied  in  colour,  though  they  lack  the  hues  of 
bright  scarlet  and  crimson  found  among  the  hybrid 
perpetuals.  For  covering  walls  in  particular  they 
are  excellent,  and,  indeed,  for  all  the  uses  to  which 
climbing  Roses  can  be  put ;  and  they  also  possess  the 
important  character  of  forming  huge  flowering 
shrubs  and  bushes,  and  can  be  most  effectively  used 
in  shrubbery  planting. 

These  Roses  are  grown  at  Cheshunt  on 
wired  walls,  and  against  these  strong  shoots 
can  be  laid  in  for  covering  in  case  of  bad  weather. 
These  walls  are  composed  of  a  central  row  of 
posts  some  8  ft.  out  of  the  ground.  Small 
cross-bars  of  iron  about  2  ft.  apart  up  these  posts 
serve  to  spread  two  sets  of  wires,  making  a  hollow 
wall  up  which  Marechal  Niel  and  other  Noisettes,  and 
Madame  Berard,  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  other  strong 
growing  Teas  are  trained,  so  as  to  make  a  double 
screen  of  Roses.  In  November  a  few  straw-mats  are 
covered  over  the  top,  and  removed  when  it  is  safe  to 
do  so.  They  are  also  employed  in  spring  to  protect 
from  night  frosts  after  the  Roses  have  broken  into 
growth . 

For  ordinary  bush  growth  in  gardens,  the  Tea- 
scented  are  preferable.  They  are  our  real  autumnal 
Roses,  and  including  as  they  do  most  of  the  light 
coloured  ones,  the  yellow  fawn-buff  and  the  best 
whites  are  most  effective,  Some  of  the  best  are 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  one  of  tha  most  useful  of  Teas  ; 
Hoq.  F-dith  Gifford,  fine  ]a,te  in  the  season;  Jean 


Ducher,  Madame  Lambard,  somewhat  variable  early 
iti  the  season  ;  Perle  des  Jardins,  a  full  rich  yellow 
Rose ;  Souvenir  de  Gabrielle  Drevet,  Souvenir  de 
Therese  Levet,  and  Caroline  Kuster.  This  does  not 
exhaust  the  list,  but  I  am  giving  the  names  of 
some  of  the  most  serviceable  for  the  purpose  we  have 
in  view. 

These  Tea-scented  Roses  are  on  the  whole  much 
hardier  than  is  generally  supposed  ;  they  will  bear 
exposure  to  severe  frost,  and  yet  break  into  growth 
freely  in  spring  and  be  in  bloom  by  the  middle  of 
June;  they  will  go  on  blooming  until  the  end  of 
October  or  even  later  if  the  weather  keeps  open. 
The  superiority  of  Tea-scented  Roses  over  most 
others  employed  for  garden  decoration  becomes 
especially  conspicuous  late  in  the  season,  and  this 
lies  in  what  is  generally  regarded  to  be  the  greater 
ability  of  the  Tea-scented  varieties  to  resist  the  attacks 
of  mildew  and  red  rust,  the  latter  pest  especially  being 
hardly  ever  found  upon  them  ;  and  the  full  meaning 
and  advantage  of  this  all  who  have  ever  seen  their 
Rose  trees  leafless,  even  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
August  through  the  ravages  of  these  troublesome 
fungi,  will  readily  appreciate. — R.  D. 

SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

Exchanging  at  the  Term. — I  read  with  much 
interest  “  Diosma’s  "  comments  on  this  subject  in 
your  issue  for  December  12th  (p.  227),  and  entirely 
agree  with  him  as  to  the  rottenness  of  the  system, 
for  justice  is  not  done  to  either  master  or  man. 
Like  “  Diosma,”  I  was  second  inside  in  one  of  the 
best  places  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  having  been 
there  two  years,  desired  to  improve  my  position.  My 
master  wrote  on  my  behalf  to  an  Edinburgh  firm, 
and  the  reply  he  received  was  to  the  effect  that 
was  to  send  them  my  testimonials  in  advance,  call 
at  their  place  early  on  the  term  day,  and  they  would 
see  me  all  right.  I  followed  their  instructions  with 
the  result  that  I  had  to  stand  in  their  seed  shop 
from  9  a.m.  to  3  p.m.,  cold  and  wet,  before  I  got 
any  attention.  They  were  all  too  busy  to  notice  a 
poor  journeyman  with  no  influence  at  his  back.  I 
was  struck  with  amazement  at  the  number  of  young 
lads  sent  out  to  the  best  places  in  the  country,  while 
older  and  more  experienced  hands  were  left  out  in  the 
cold,  I  know  of  two  places  where  the  gardeners  had 
serious  thoughts  of  sending  back  the  lads  which  were 
sent  to  them , for  fear  of  a  wigging  from  their  employers 
for  engaging  such  young  hands.  Surely  it  would 
not  be  impossible  for  such  an  enlightened  body  of 
men  as  gardeners  to  devise  a  system  which  would 
enable  them  to  get  men  by  private  arrangement, 
Gardeners  would  then  know  what  they  were  getting, 
and  the  young  men  would  know  where  they  were 
going  before  leaving  their  old  places.  Such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  would  be  infinitely  preferable  to  the 
present  one. — R.  P.  B. 

Exchanging  at  the  Term. — I  was  very  pleased 
to  see  in  your  issue  of  December  12th,  a  young  man 
calling  attention  to  the  many  disadvantages  of  the 
system  which  exists  in  Scotland  by  which  young 
gardeners  obtain  situations.  No  doubt  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  room  for  improvement,  and,  as  it  is  a 
matter  of  vital  importance  to  masters  as  well  as 
men,  it  might  be  beneficial  to  have  both  sides  of  the 
question  fairly  discussed  to  see  if  a  more  satisfactory 
arrangement  cannot  be  come  to.  I  was  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  on  the  term  day  (and  a  most  miserable  day  it 
was),  and  was  in  one  seedsman’s  shop  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time,  and  so  had  a  good  opportunity  of  seeing 
how  matters  stood.  About  half-past  nine  young  men 
began  to  come  in  in  a  semi-drenched  condition,  and 
in  a  short  time  the  shop  was  crammed,  and  there  they 
had  to  stand  waiting  till  their  names  were  called  to 
appear  before  some  head  gardener  who  was  wanting 
a  man.  As  far  as  I  could  gather  from  what  I  saw 
and  overheard  the  whole  system  seemed  to  be  a  very 
one-sided  one,  altogether  in  favour  of  the  employer. 
Should  a  young  man  have  the  audacity  to  make  the 
slightest  objection  to  the  chief's  terms  he  was  coolly 
told  if  he  was  not  pleased  he  must  step  aside  as 
there  were  plenty  more  to  be  got,  the  result  being 
that  probably  an  inferior  man  obtained  the  situation. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  though  a  man  may  have 
first-class  testimonials  they  will  count  as  nothing  in 
his  favour  unless  he  is  prepared  to  sink  his  own  inde¬ 
pendence  of  mind  and  simply  accept  a  place  on  terms 
laid  down  to  him,  whether  suitable  or  not.  I  do  not 
for  a  moment  wish  to  encourage  young  men  to  be 
over-fastidious  in  their  wants,  but  I  do  think  that 
they  should  have  a  certain  amount  of  consideration. 
I  leave  it  for  others  to  suggest  what  measures  could 
be  adopted  that  would  be  beneficial  to  both  parties, 
and  that  before  another  term  time  comes  round  a 
more  satisfactory  arrangement  will  be  in  force  is  th<j 
Wish  oi— Father  Christmas, 
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CHRISTMAS  AND 

CHRISTMAS  DECORATIONS. 

All  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  hail  with  delight 
the  approach  of  the  festival  of  Christmas.  To  the 
poorest  and  most  wretched,  it  seems  to  be  a  season 
of  hope,  if  not  of  realisation.  It  is  a  period  of  the 
year  which  has  the  promise  of  happiness,  and  to  the 
young  it  is  a  time  which  brings  with  it  some  of  the 
most  pleasing  recollections  of  their  lives ;  and  it  is 
also  a  time  calculated  to  make  a  deep  and  lasting 
impression  on  the  young  mind.  It  is  the  one  great 
festival  of  the  year  ;  a  time  of  feasting,  rejoicing,  and 
merriment,  when  houses  and  churches  are  decked 
with  evergreen,  a  practice  which  originally  signified  a 
time  of  gladness,  and  when  we  look  at  the  bright 
berried  Holly,  the  Laurel,  Mistleto — green  and 
flourishing  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  the  lives  of 
other  plants  have  become  suspended  or  died  out — - 
some  evergreen  appears  to  be  a  natural  emblem 
indeed. 

In  a  curious  tract,  published  about  two  centuries 
ago,  is  the  following  passage  :  “  The  rooms  were 

embowered  with  Holly,  Ivy,  Cypress,  Bay-laurel, 
Mistleto,  and  a  bouncing  Christmas  log  in  the 
chimney."  The  poet  Gay,  who  lived  over  250  years 
ago,  made  allusion  to  the  subject : — 

“  When  Rosemary  and  Bays,  the  poet’s  crown, 

Are  bawled  in  frequent  cries  through  all  the  town, 
Then  judge  the  festival  of  Christmas  near, — - 
Christmas,  the  joyous  period  of  the  year, 

Now  with  bright  Holly  all  the  temples  strew  ; 

With  Laurel  green  and  sacred  Mistleto.” 

One  can  quite  understand  how  it  was  Gay 
alluded  to  the  Mistleto  as  sacred,  for  the  old  ideas  of 
the  ancients  had  descended  to  Gay's  times ;  in 
Druidic  times,  the  Mistleto  was  regarded  as  a  divine 
gift  of  peculiar  sanctity,  only  to  be  gathered  with 
befitting  ceremonies  on  the  sixth  day,  or  at  latest 
on  the  sixth  night,  of  the  sixth  moon  after  the 
winter  solstice,  when  their  year  commenced.  The 
Druids  held  nothing  to  be  more  sacred  than  the 
Mistleto,  and  whenever  Mistleto  was  found  upon 
the  Oak  they  believed  it  was  sent  from  Heaven,  and 
as  a  sign  by  God  himself  as  having  chosen  that 
tree. 

In  an  old  poem  on  Christmas,  published  a  century 
ago,  appears  the  following  passage  : — 

“  From  every  hedge  is  plucked  by  eager  hands 
The  Holly  branch  with  prickly  leaves  replete, 

And  fraught  with  berries  of  a  crimson  hue  ; 

Which,  torn  asunder  from  its  parent  trunk, 

Is  straightway  taken  to  the  neighbouring  towns, 
Where  windows,  mantels,  candlesticks,  and  shelves, 
Quarts,  pints,  decanters,  pipkins,  basins,  jugs, 

And  other  articles  of  household  ware, 

The  verdant  garb  confess." 

Stow,  in  his  Survey  of  London,  says  that  against  the 
feast  of  Christmas,  every  man's  house,  as  also 
their  parish  churches,  were  decked  with  Holly,  Ivy, 
Bays,  and  whatsoever  the  season  of  the  year 
afforded  to  be  green.  The  conduits  and  standards 
in  the  streets  were  also  garnished  in  the  same 
manner. 

The  waits,  which,  at  this  time  of  the  year  with 
their  merry  music  make  glad  (or  discordant)  the 
stilly  night,  it  had  been  presumed  meant  watchers, 
who  were  not  merely  night  guards,  to  tell  the  hours 
of  the  night  or  state  of  the  weather,  but  minstrels  of 
the  King’s  court  who  paraded  the  streets  to  prevent 
depredations.  The  Christmas  minstrels  were 
honoured  with  the  name  of  the  royal  watchers. 
They,  too,  were  called  .waits.  The  word  wait  is 
common  to  all  Teutonic  languages — to  the  German, 
Dutch,  Danish,  Swedish,  &c.,  and  is  the  same  as 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Weccan,  to  wake,  and  Waccian,  to 
watch.  At  a  later  period  the  term  waits  was 
restricted  to  the  bands  of  minstrels  kept  in  London 
and  other  large  cities  ;  and  mention  was  frequently 
made  of  them  in  the  pageants  of  the  times. 

_  The  history  of  Christmas  carols  appears  to  have 
succeeded  those  of- the  waits.  Carol  signifies  a  song 
of  joy.  They  were  not  always  of  the  religious 
character  they  have  assumed  in  our  time,  but  often 
sadly  ludicrous  and  blasphemous,  and  formed  the 
festal  songs  of  Christmas.  The  carols,  which  are 
now  chanted  in  the  streets  by  a  few  boys — too  often, 
as  far  as  the  scholars  in  our  elementary  schools  are 
concerned,  with  an  utter  absence  of  harmony — were 
formerly  sung  in  palaces  by  men  of  the  highest 
dignity.  Leland  mentions  tjnat  when  Henry  VIII. 


kept  his  court  at  Greenwich,  the  dean  and  royal 
chaplains  sang  him  a  carol  after  the  first  course. 

On  Christmas  Eve,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  candles 
of  an  uncommon  size,  such  as  we  are  now  ac¬ 
customed  to  see  in  shops  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
were  lighted  up.  The  same  thing  was  done  on 
Christmas  day  in  honour  of  the  Orient,  or  “  Sun  of 
Justice."  With  these  candles  was  associated  the 
Yule  log  or  Christmas  block,  which  was  laid  upon 
the  fire  to  illuminate  the  house  and,  as  it  were,  to 
turn  night  into  day.  Flowers  were  held  in  high 
veneration  during  the  festive  season,  the  favourites 
of  which  were  the  Rosemary,  the  Bay,  the  Holly, 
the  Laurel,  and  the  Mistleto,  because,  green  and 
enduring,  they  formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
appearance  of  Nature  at  that  time  of  the  year. 

Mumming  is  an  old  Christmas  custom  now  fast 
dying  out.  Originally  it  consisted  in  changing 
clothes  between  men  and  women,  and  when  dressed 
in  this  way  going  from  one  neighbour’s  house  to 
another  partaking  of  Christmas  cheer,  and  making 
merry  in  disguise.  In  Oxfordshire  mumming  or 
mummers  is  said  to  be  still  common.  Some  wear 
masks,  others  dress  themselves  up  with  hay-bands 
tied  round  the  arms  and  bodies,  and  black  their 
faces.  In  Yorkshire  the  mummers  dress  themselves 
in  elegant  clothing  at  Christmas  time  in  the  villages, 
but  seldom  colour  their  faces,  except  with  a  little 
red  to  heighten  the  colour  on  the  cheeks. 

Christmas  presents  is  an  old  practice,  and  in  the 
old  times  chiefly  took  the  form  of  presents  to  their 
children.  To  these  gifts  a  rod  was  frequently  aided, 
that  they  might  be  more  easily  governed,  by  the 
prospect  of  conviction  in  the  event  of  their  doing 
wrong. 

Christmas  sports  are  various  also,  but  they  assume 
less  importance  year  by  year,  and  the  festival  is  now 
important  as  furnishing  an  occasion  when  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  family  gather  under  the  roof  tree  and  unite 
in  celebrating  the  annual  recurrence  of  so  inspiring 
a  season. 

Does  the  Cadenham  Oak  still  exist  ?  An  Oak  tree 
in  the  village  of  Cadenham,  near  to  Lyndhurst  in 
the  New  Forest,  which  had  the  reputation  of  always 
budding  on  the  moving  of  old  Christmas  day,  and 
that  day  alone.  The  reason  why  no  leaves  were  seen 
after  old  Christmas  day  was  that  large  parties  used 
to  assemble  every  year  round  the  Oak  on  that 
morning,  and  regularly  strip  from  it  every  appear¬ 
ance  of  leaf,  and  carry  them  away  as  memorials  of 
its  extraordinary  precocity. 

The  Glastonbury  Thorn  which  flowers  at  Christmas 
or  very  early  in  the  new  year,  is  another  case.  I  have 
had  trees  sent  me  from  Glastonbury  in  December 
budding,  and  which  expanded  their  flowers  quite 
early  in  January,  but  after  being  planted  for  a  year 
or  two  lost  this  precocity. — R.  D. 

CHRISTMAS  FLOWERS 

AND  FRUITS  AT  COVENT 
GARDEN. 

One  Christmas  is  very  much  like  another,  and,  pro¬ 
vided  always  we  had  the  much-talked-of  and  seasonable 
fail  of  snow,  the  similarity  would  be  more  complete. 
Even  amongst  fruits  and  flowers  there  is  great  con¬ 
servatism,  so  that  when  our  earth  has  made  another 
revolution  round  the  sun,  Christmas  arrives  again 
with  much  the  same  flowers  and  fruits  in  greater  or 
less  quantity  and  fineness.  In  the  case  of  fruits  we 
are  guided  very  much  by  what  is  in  season,  and  to 
some  extent  that  holds  good  with  the  flowers,  but  a 
large  proportion  of  them  are  urged  into  growth  and 
bloom  by  artificial  means  in  order  to  meet  a  demand. 
Here  again  the  grower  is  guided  by  the  public  taste, 
and  cultivates  only  the  few  plants  most  in  request  ; 
and  herein  lies  the  conservatism  amongst  flowers  and 
fruits. 

Flowers. 

White  flowers  enjoy  a  most  extensive  popularity 
at  all  seasons  but  more  particularly  in  winter.  The 
kinds  grown  to  meet  the  public  demand  may  be  had 
long  before  Christmas,  and  often  many  weeks  after¬ 
wards  ;  indeed,  many  subjects  give  the  impression  of 
being  perpetually  in  flower  from  one  year’s  end  to 
the  other.  Amongst  these  are  Eucharis,  white 
Camellias,  Richardias  or  Trumpet  Lilies,  white 
Bouvardias,  Lilium  longiflorum  eximium,  best  known 
as  L.  Harrissi,  Tuberoses,  white  Azaleas,  Roses,  &c., 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  white  Lilac,  white  Cyclamens, 
paper  white  Narcissus,  Roman  Hyacinths,  and 
Fneesjas  refracta  alba,  enjoy  a  season  of  many 


months'  durat'on.  For  the  supply  of  Freesias  we  are 
indebted  to  the  fruit  growers  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey, 
who  plant  the  tubers  very  extensively  on  the  borders 
of  their  early  vineries,  and  so  obtain  the  bloom  in 
enorixlous  quantity.  Chrysanthemums,  the  queen  of 
autumn  flowers,  may  still  be  had  in  great  abundance, 
and  amongst  white  kinds  none  appear  to  be  more 
plentiful  than  Lady  Selbome  and  Ethel.  Lady 
Lawrence,  when  grown  for  cut  flowers,  has  a  bold 
and  telling  appearance  on  account  of  the  breadth  and 
bold  character  of  its  florets.  The  above  will  give  a 
fair  idea  of  the  kinds  of  white  flowers  sold  singly, 
made  into  bunches  or  extensively  employed  in 
wreath-making,  not  only  in  Covent  Garden,  but  also 
in  the  florists’  windows,  whether  large  or  small. 

Coloured  flowers  are  less  plentiful  at  this 
season  than  in  summer,  when  in  better  accord 
with  the  weather.  None  are  brighter  perhaps  at 
present  than  Poinsettias,  with  their  gorgeous 
bracts,  and  Euphorbia  fulgens.  Yellow,  pink, 
and  salmon  tinted  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses  are  most 
held  in  esteem.  Less  often  do  we  see  red  ones 
at  this  festive  season.  They  are  perhaps  most  largely 
used  in  buttonhole  making.  Yellow,  pink,  and  crim¬ 
son  Chrysanthemums  may  be  noted,  including  Mrs. 
H.  J.  Jones,  generally  spoken  of  as  the  yellow  Ethel. 
Single  and  double  Violets  in  compact  bunches  are 
very  plentiful  and  prominent,  at  41/.  a  bunch,  or  0 d. 
as  a  buttonhole  when  mixed  with  other  flowers.  Car¬ 
nations  are  chiefly7  represented  by7  Miss  Joiiffe.  which 
seems  to  enjoy  almost  a  perpetual  popularity.  Scar¬ 
let  and  pink  Bouvardias  are  used  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  often  in  the  making  of  spray7s  along  with  red, 
yellow,  pink,  and  white  Roses,  Lily7  of  the  Valley, 
Violets,  and  dried  Grasses.  Everlastings,  generally7 
called  Immortelles,  may  be  seen  dyed  in  a  variety  of 
unnatural  colours.  Dried  flowers  of  some  Cape  weed 
are  wired  separately  and  sold  at  the  rate  of  2s.  Cd. 
per  hundred  under  the  name  of  Cape  Everlastings, 
Early  Tulips  and  Roman  Hyacinths  may  be  seen  in 
baskets  or  pots  of  fanciful  shapes, 

Orchids  are  perhaps  seldom  abundant  at  Christ¬ 
mas,  but  at  present  they  are  represented  by  Cypri- 
pedium  insigne,  Odontoglossum  crispum,  Dendrobium 
nobile,  D.  Wardianum,  Calanthe  Veitchi,  C.  vcstita, 
Laelia  anceps,  and  Phaiusgrandifolius,  most  of  which 
are  just  in  season,  while  some  of  the  more  common 
are  hardly  ever  out  of  season.  They  are,  however, 
employed  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

The  usual  Holly,  Mistleto,  Cherry  Laurel,  Maho- 
nia,  Ivy  in  various  colours,  and  other  greenery, 
together  with  the  usual  Norway  Spruces  for  Christ¬ 
mas  trees,  keep  arriving  in  quantity.  Somehow  or 
other  Holly  berries  do  not  seem  particularly  plenti¬ 
ful  this  year.  Other  odds  and  ends  are  Laurestinus 
in  bloom,  Rose  Hips,  and  Asplenium  Adiantum- 
nigrum,  termed  French  Fern,  no  doubt  referring  to 
the  source  from  whence  it  is  obtained,  although  it  is 
as  much  a  British  as  a  French  wilding. 

Fruits. 

Amongst  Apples  the  American  King  of  Tomkins 
County  is  amongst  the  most  showy,  but  Newtown 
Pippin  is  evidently  the  most  plentiful  of  the  two. 
Golden  Russets  are  also  plentiful  at  3L  the  p.  und, 
and  the  same  price  holds  good  for  English,  samples 
of  Blenheim  Orange  and  King  of  Pippins,  while  Rib- 
ston  Pippin  in  fairly  fine  condition  fetches  4./.  Pears 
from  the  Channel  Islands  as  usual  have  a  tempting 
appearance,  including  Guernsey  Chaumontel,  Glcu 
Morfeau,  and  Easter  Beurre.  Their  size  and  fine 
colour  place  them  amongst  the  choicest  of  their 
kind  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Hothouse  Grapes 
are  represented  by  Gros  Colmar,  Alicante,  and  Mus¬ 
cat  of  Alexandria,  which  range  from  2s.  to  3s.  per 
pound,  for  samples  of  ordinary  quality.  Amongst 
foreign  fruits  perhaps  none  are  more  effective  or 
finer  than  the  St.  Michael  Pineapples,  which  vary 
from  6  lb.  to  9  lb.  in  V'eight,  the  latter  being  certainly 
fine  samples  of  open-air  culture.  Medium  sized 
fruits  range  from  ioj.  to  12s.  each.  West  Indian 
Pineapples  have  been  driven  out  of  the  markets  by 
those  of  St.  Michael  production,  and  which  are  stated 
to  have  been  grown  by  cultivators  who  went  out 
from  this  country  to  take  their  culture  in  hand. 
Melons  are  plentiful  and  of  great  size,  but  different 
in  appearance  from  our  hothouse  varieties.  The 
miniature  but  sweet  Tangerine  Oranges  vary  from  is. 
a  dozen  to  is.  6d.  per  basket  of  thirteen  fruits. 
Medium  sized  samples  of  St.  Michael  Oranges  sell  af 
twelve  for  6 d.,  while  the  larger  Florida  Oranges  .often 
fetch  2d;  apiece.  -  '  '  ’ 
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The  Custard  Apple  from  Madeira  generally  makes 
its  appearance  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  but  is  not 
in  any  way  an  attractive,  although  a  curious  fruit. 
Bananas  are  both  plentiful,  good,  and  reasonable  in 
price.  Pomegranates  and  Medlars,  the  latter  at  6d. 
per  pound,  also  claim  their  votaries,  notwithstanding 
their  lack  of  any  attractive  colour.  American  Cran¬ 
berries  sell  at  is.  per  quart,  and  appear  up  to  the 
standard  of  former  years.  Their  culture  in  this 
country  is  more  often  talked  of  than  attempted,  al¬ 
though  quite  practicable  and  worthy  of  attention  in 
the  peat)'  and  boggy  districts  of  Ireland.  Tomatos 
of  small  size  and  moderate  quality  fetch  from  lod.  to 
js.  per  poupd. 

Nuts  of  various  kinds  seem  as  plentiful  as  ever,  in¬ 
cluding  Coco-nuts,  Alrqonds  at  ^d.  or  6d.  per  pint, 


BLACK  GRAPES. 

In  our  last  issue  we  discussed  the  merits  of  certain 
new  and  old  Grapes ;  in  the  present  we  are  enabled, 
by  the  courtesy  of  some  Scotch  friends,  to  give  an 
illustration  of  certain  varieties  of  Black  Grapes 
which  figured  conspicuously  at  the  Great  Interna¬ 
tional  Fruit  Show  in  September  last.  We  may  say 
that  the  whole  of  the  bunches  illustrated  were  staged 
by  one  grower — a  man  who  has  made  his  mark  in 
this  particular  department  of  gardening  during  the 
last  few  years,  but  whose  name — by  reason  of  his  own 
excessive  modesty,  that  of  his  employer,  or  perhaps 
of  both — we  are  not  at  liberty  to  mention.  We  regret 
this  the  more  because  his  triumphs  at  Edinburgh 
were  honestly  won,  and  where  hotujur  is  due  there 


Alicante  and  Black  Hamburgh,  and  all  first-rate. 
The  bunches  in  the  second  row  represent  three 
varieties  (still  reading  from  left  to  right),  viz..  Black 
Hamburgh,  Alicante  and  Gros  Maroc,  the  two  last- 
named  being  especially  fine.  The  first  bunch  in  the 
top  row,  formed  with  the  first  in  the  third  one  a  very 
handsome  pair  of  Madresfield  Court,  the  next  pair 
being  large,  solid  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh,  not 
large  in  berry,  but  well  coloured  and  carrying  a 
beautiful  bloom.  The  pair  next  succeeding  are 
Alnwick  seedling,  beautifully  finished  ;  and  the  last 
bunches  in  this  and  the  top  line  make  another  pair 
of  Gros  Maroc,  perfectly  developed  and  grandly 
coloured.  The  prize  cards  indicate  the  position  they 
held  in  the  estimation  of  the  judges,  and  the  justice 
of  the  awards  was  not  questioned, 


Varieties  of  Black  Grapes  Exhibited  at  Edinburgh. 


Brazil  Nuts  at  5 d.  per  pint,  or  6d.  per  pound,  Cob¬ 
nuts  and  Filberts,  8 d.  to  gd.  per  pound,  Hazel-nuts 
3 d.  per  pint,  Spanish  Chestnuts  at  6 d.  per  pound, 
and  Walnuts  at  gd.  per  pound,  or  2 s.  per  hundred. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Meetings  in  1892. — The 
following  are  the  dates  of  the  committee  meetings 
and  shows  for  the  forthcoming  year  : — January  12th  ; 
February  gth  (annual  general  meeting)  ;  March  8th 
and  22nd  ;  April  12th  and  igth  (National  Auricula 
and  Primula  Society’s  show)  ;  May  3rd  and  17th  ; 
25th  and  26th  (Temple  show)  ;  June  7th  and  21st 
(National  Rose  Society’s  show)  ;  July  12th  and  26th 
(National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society’s  show)  ; 
August  gth,  23rd  and  24  (exhibition  and  conference 
on  Begonias,  Apricots,  and  Piums  at  Chiswick)  ; 
September  6th  and  20th  ;  October  4th  and  iSth  ;  No¬ 
vember  1st  god  15th  ;  December  13th, 


ought  to  be  no  false  modesty  in  proclaiming  it. 
However,  it  is  with  the  Grapes  that  we  must  most 
concern  ourselves,  and  a  superb  lot  we  can  assure 
our  readers  the  eighteen  bunches  illustrated  repre¬ 
sent.  We  cannot  of  course  say  that  on  the  score  of 
mere  size  of  bunch  they  have  not  been  excelled.  A 
statement  of  that  kind  would  certainly  not  be  true, 
because  larger  bunches  have  often  been  seen  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  elsewhere  ;  but  judge  them  as  a  whole — for 
neatness  of  outline,  perfect  thinning,  the  grand  size 
of  the  berries,  their  perfect  colour  and  bloom  ;  con¬ 
sider  them  as  the  production  of  a  man  who  grows  a 
comparatively  small  quantity— and  no  one  could  say 
that  they  were  not  of  the  highest  order  of  merit,  and 
their  grower  worthy  of  all  praise. 

The  central  four  bunches  in  the  top  row  represent 
one  each  of  four  varieties,  which  are  (taking  them 
from  left  to  right)  Madresfield'  Court,  Gros  Maroc, 


RIVINA  AURANTIACA. 

The  garden  name  of  the  plant  above  given  refers  to 
the  colour  of  the  fruit,  which  may  be  described  as  of 
a  bright  apricot-orange.  The  flowers  are  small, 
white,  and  produced  in  racemes  from  the  forks  of 
the  branches,  although  in  the  early  stages  they  appear 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  but  really  terminate  the 
shoots  to  which  they  belong.  The  fruit  for  some 
time  after  it  is  formed  and  increasing  in  size  is  white, 
but  ultimately  deepens  to  the  colour  above  described 
when  mature.  The  leaves  are  ovate,  or  more  or  less 
cordate  at  the  base,  and  pubescent  or  downy  as  in 
R.  hnmilis.  For  winter  decoration  it  is  valuable  for 
contrast  with  the  red  berried  kinds.  1  he  cultural 
treatment  it  requires  is  precisely  identical  with  that 
of  the  commoner  Rivinas.  A  few  seeds  ot  each 
should  be  sown  at  once,  if  not  already  done,  with  the 
view  of  raising  a  :  t  ick  of  young  plants  for  next  year’s 
work.  1  his  is  better  than  going  to  the  trouble  cf 
raising  plants  from  cuttings. 
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Brussels  Sprouts. 

Although  I  have  picked  many  fair  crops  of  useful 
Sprouts  from  spring  sown  plants  raised  in  the  open 
without  protection,  yet  they  were  rarely  so  early, 
firm,  and  abundant  as  those  from  seed  sown  early  in 
February  under  glass,  then  pricked  off  and  grown 
on  for  several  weeks  under  the  influence  of  plenty  of 
light  and  air.  If  the  plants  are  pricked  out  in 
frames,  the  sashes  should  be  removed  as  soon  as 
free  growth  is  apparent,  and,  if  started  in  boxes 
placed  in  other  cool  structures,  we  afterwards  turn 
them  out  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  or  other  place  of 
shelter,  where  wire  netting  is  placed  over  them  for  a 
time  to  ward  off  tresspaiing  cats  or  other  possible 
accidents.  Here  they  must  be  well  attended  to  with 
water,  otherwise  valuable  time  and  labour  already 
expended  on  them  may  be  lost.  Our  earliest  breadth 
of  plants  thus  raised  last  spring  were  planted  out 
with  balls  of  soil  about  the  middle  of  May,  and, 
despite  the  untoward  weather  which  has  intervened, 
the  crop  in  every  respect  has  been  perhaps  the  best 
we  ever  gathered. 

Successional  plantations  are  fairly  serviceable 
from  seed  sown  in  the  open,  but  a  batch  of  200 
bought  in  plants,  which  we  expected  to  come  in 
autumn,  sown  early  were  very  disappointing,  fully 
50  per  cent,  of  them  having  bolted.  The  remainder 
of  them  are  bearing  firm,  if  not  very  large  Sprouts, 
which  will  afford  a  useful  supply  for  a  few  weeks 
later  in  the  season. — D.  M.,  Ayrshire. 

Broccoli. 

A  breadth  of  Sutton's  Winter  Mammoth  was 
planted  at  the  same  time  as  our  earliest  Brussels 
Sprouts,  the  plants  being  raised  in  the  same  manner 
and  which  have  rendered  us  good  service. 

Some  of  the  leading  authorities  on  vegetable  culture 
have  indicated  their  approval  of  the  practice  of 
trenching  the  ground  preparatory  to  the  planting  of 
Broccoli,  but  one  of  the  most  notable  cultivators  in 
the  United  Kingdom  has  recorded  a  contrary  system 
as  preferable  and  also  productive  of  highly  satis¬ 
factory  results,  His  method  consisted  in  making 
holes  with  a  crowbar  on  land  which  had  not  been 
wrought  with  a  spade  for  a  considerable  time  pre¬ 
viously,  and  inserting  the  plants  therein  without  fur¬ 
ther  preparation  than  possibly  a  thorough  hoeing. 
We  adopt  the  system  annually  of  planting  our  crops 
for  spring  cutting  on  ground  from  which  some  other 
crop  has  been  newly  cleared  without  digging,  being 
of  the  opinion  that  the  plants  are  safer  during  severe 
frost  than  if  growing  in  comparatively  loose  soil. 
The  position  which  plantations  occupy  is  also  im¬ 
portant.  While  a  large  percentage  of  plants  on  a 
south  aspect  were  destroyed  by  last  year's  frost,  a 
plantation  occupying  an  eastern  aspect,  and  shaded 
before  midday  by  an  adjacent  tall  plantation  of 
trees,  entirely  escaped,  and  rendered  us  good  service 
late  in  the  spring.  The  action  of  strong  sunshine  on 
plants  which  have  been  frozen  the  previous  night 
generally  puts  an  end  to  them. — D.  M.,  Ayrshire. 

THE  TOMATO. 

The  following  remarks  are  condensed  from  a  paper 
read  by  Mr.  W.  Rowland,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Exeter 
Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Association,  on  the 
16th  inst. — "  I  intend,  in  this  short  paper,  to  give  my 
own  personal  experience,  both  with  regard  to  my 
successes  and  failures.  It  is  well  known  in  the  fruit 
department  a  failure  with  the  Grape  crop  is  about  the 
worst  thing  that  can  happen  to  a  gardener  ;  the  same  I 
think  can  be  said  in  the  vegetable  department  with 
regard  to  the  Tomato.  One  stands  in  amazement 
when  he  thinks  of  the  rapid  strides  this  vegetable  has 
made  in  public  estimation ;  forty  years  ago  it  was 
practically  unknown  to  the  general  public,  and  plants 
were  only  to  be  found  in  a  few  private  gardens,  where, 
as  a  rule,  they  were  grown  as  much  for  their  orna¬ 
mental  nature  as  for  their  use.  Now  every  one  knows 
the  difference.  The  first  Tomato  plant  I  ever  re¬ 
member  seeing  was  growing  uncared  for  in  the  moist 
bottom  of  a  gravel  pit.  Apparently  the  seed  had 
been  carried  there  by  a  bird  in  the  same  manner  as 
we  see  the  Gooseberry  bushes  growing  practically 
wild  in  the  woods.  I  remember  the  plant  had  a 
splendid  crop  of  fruit,  also  the  first  impression  I  had 
on  tasting  the  fruit.  Since  I  have  become  better 
acquainted  with  this  plant  the  remembrance  of  see¬ 
ing  it  growing  in  such  poor  soil  has  shaped  my  own 
mode  of  cultivation  to  a  certain  extent. 


“Now  I  will  try  to  explain  my  mode  of  treatment 
year  by  year,  since  I  have  taken  a  special  interest  in 
them,  giving  both  the  good  and  the  bad  results. 
About  six  years  ago  Mr.  Brock  had  erected  a  span- 
roof  house,  and  the  thought  struck  me  it  would  be  a 
capital  house  for  Tomatos.  The  house  is  8  ft.  high, 
with  a  3  ft.  path  in  the  centre,  and  abed  on  each  side 
4  ft.  wide.  The  beds  are  not  heated,  but  were  filled 
up  to  within  a  foot  of  the  top  with  soil  that  was  taken 
out  of  the  path.  Having  procured  plants  of  the  old 
large  red  variety  and  potted  them  in  5-in.  pots  and 
placed  the  pots  on  about  2  ins.  of  ashes  in  a  line 
about  18  ins.  apart,  I  covered  the  pots  with  a  ridge 
of  loam,  top-dressing  with  loam.  The  result  exceeded 
my  most  sanguine  expectations.  The  plants  began 
to  fruit  so  low  on  the  plant  that  they  rested  on  the 
ground.  As  the  fruit  began  to  swell,  I  gave  them 
plenty  of  liquid  manure,  the  result  being  very  little 
foliage  to  cut  away  and  plenty  of  good  fruit.  For 
two  years  I  kept  to  the  plunging-in-pot  system  and 
had  good  results.  I  may  add  that  I  kept  to  the  large 
red,  selecting  the  best  fruit  for  seed.  After  this  the 
large  red  variety  began  to  get  too  common,  and  I 
started  with  other  sorts.  At  the  same  time  I  gave 
up  the  plunging-out  system  and  planted  out  in  the 
usual  way.  The  result  was  that  the  plants  grew  so 
rapidly  and  made  so  much  gross  wood  that  I  had  to 
stop  the  copious  waterings  I  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  giving.  Then  it  was  I  first  became  acquainted 
with  the  Tomato  disease,  which  made  its  appearance 
directly  I  stopped  the  water  supply.  For  the  first 
time  Tomato  growing  was  a  failure. 

“The  following  year  I  tried  the  planting  out 
system  ;  again  failure  was  the  result.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  year  I  thought  failure  the  third  time 
would  never  do.  I  must  return  to  my  first  plan.  So  I 
started  very  carefully  with  four  sorts,  including  Sut- 
ton’sEarliest  of  All, which  I  find  very  much  like  the  old 
large  red,  Hathaway’s  Excelsior,  Dedham  Favourite 
and  a  very  fine  variety  I  had  from  Winslade.  Instead 
of  one  row  of  plants  in  each  bed  I  planted  two,  taking 
care  to  plant  the  bed  the  north  side  of  the  house  first, 
so  that  the  plants  gained  the  full  light  from  the  south, 
side.  Atterwards  I  planted,  or,  rather,  plunged  out 
the  pots  on  the  south  side  of  the  house,  taking  care 
not  to  let  the  plants  starve  before  plunging  out. 
The  thought  of  the  dreadful  Tomato  disease  came 
over  me,  so  I  determined  to  be  very  careful  in  airing. 
In  fact,  I  left  the  ventilator  open  day  and  night ;  at 
night  about  £  in.  at  top,  and  the  same  at  the  sides, 
so  that  the  air  was  kept  fresh  and  moving.  The 
plants  started  capitally,  and  began  to  set  freely  at  the 
base.  When  the  fruit  got  the  size  of  marbles  I  began  to 
feed  and  water  freely.  I  also  top-dressed,  to  make 
the  soil  level  between  ridge  and  ridge.  The  first 
manuring  I  gave  was  one  of  native  guano,  which  I 
.scattered  plentifully  between  the  plants ;  then  with 
the  hose  I  gave  them  a  perfect  deluge  of  water.  The 
next  time  I  used  Thomson’s  vine  manure,  well  drench¬ 
ing  it  in.  The  third  and  last  manure  I  used  was 
Peruvian  guano,  which  I  sprinkled  about  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  other  manures,  but  taking  the  pre¬ 
caution  to  have  the  hose  running  at  the  same  time  to 
prevent  the  guano  burning  the  roots,  which  were  by 
this  time  running  luxuriantly.  A  friend  coming  in  at 
the  time  exclaimed  that  I  had  ruined  the  house  of 
plants,  as  all  the  roots  must  perish.  Result — a  better 
house  of  Tomatos  I  never  saw,  and  all  free  from 
disease. 

“  Keep  the  plants  in  a  perfect  state  of  health  by 
carefully  looking  after  the  airing  and  watering. 
Wherever  the  shutting  up  system  is  practised  then  the 
disease  is  invariably  present,  and  since  I  have  left 
the  ventilators  open  a  little  night  and  day  I  have  had 
no  disease. 

“  My  experience  in  open-air  culture  has  not  been 
great.  Several  years  I  planted  out,  but,  I  think  owing 
to  the  lightness  of  our  soil,  I  could  do  nothing  with 
them.  This  year,  for  the  first  time,  I  tried  plunging 
out  in  pots.  The  result  was  that  I  cut  from  the 
open  by  the  middle  of  August  and  had  a  succession 
till  October,  not  cutting  a  single  Tomato  :o  ripen  in 
heat,  as  many  have  done  this  sunless  summer.” 

In  the  discussion  which  followed ,  Mr.  Lansdale 
said  he  had  tried  a  good  many  varieties  of  Tomatos 
for  outdoor  growing,  but  had  always  found  the  best 
to  be  “  The  Challenger,"  which  he  had  from 
Messrs.  Veitch, — Mr.  G.  C.  Crabbe  endorsed  Mr. 
Lansdale's  remarks  as  to  “  The  Challenger  ”  variety. 
— Mr.  Ebbutt  (Winslade  Gardens)  said  whatever 
variety  of  Tomato  they  grew  the  principal  thing  they 
would  want  was  a  firm,  strong  loam  to  grow  them 


in.  With  regard  to  disease  he  said  he  believed  it 
generally  came  from  indifferent  management.  As 
to  water  and  temperature,  he  believed  they  could 
deluge  Tomatos  and  get  fine  fruit  as  long  as  they 
had  a  good  firm  soil  to  start  with.  The  temperature 
should  not  be  less  than  500,  and  should  be  between 
that  and  6o°. — Mr.  A.  George  (of  Heavitree,  and 
late  of  Bicton  Gardens)  said  by  growing  the  plants 
in  10-in.  pots  and  placing  these  on  a  hard  surface 
they  would  get  sure  growth. — Mr.  P.  C.  M.  Veitch 
spoke  as  to  the  cultivation  of  outdoor  Tomatos. 
His  method  was  to  pot  them  hard  from  the  first, 
and  when  they  were  planted  out  to  plant  in  nothing 
but  loam.  This  resulted  in  an  extraordinary  crop. 
There  was  not  a  sign  of  disease — he  believed 
simply  because  the  plants  had  no  manure 
whatever  about  them.  He  thought  under  this 
system  of  growing  the  plants  were  very  much  less 
liable  to  disease  out  of  doors.  With  regard  to 
disease  indoors,  a  good  many  had  said  it  was  due  to 
stagnant  air,  and  this  was  no  doubt  so  to  a  certain 
extent ;  but  he  thought  disease  was  also  in  a  good 
many  cases  due  to  alternative  temperatures  at  the 
roots.  He  had  read  of  a  method  of  curing  Tomato 
disease.  This  consisted  in  putting  the  diseased 
plants  into  temperature  of  over  8o°. — Mr.  Hope  said 
he  had  not  heard  anyone  say  whether  one  variety 
was  subject  to  disease  more  than  another.  As 
varieties  of  Potatos  were  thus  subject,  he  thought  it 
possible  that  the  Tomato  might  be  also.  Mr.  Hope 
referred  to  the  old  red  Tomato,  and  remarked  that 
it  was  unfortunate  that  there  was  a  prejudice 
against  it  among  fruiterers,  on  account  of  its  cor¬ 
rugated  form,  as  it  was  still  one  of  the  best  varieties. 
The  yellow  Tomato  was  also  one  against  which  he 
believed  there  was  a  prejudice,  but  it  was  also  a 
very  good  variety. 


THE  PERILS  OF  THE 

WINTER. 

It  is  when  the  frost  comes  keen  and  piercing,  as  we 
are  now  experiencing  it,  that  the  troubles  of  the 
amateur  who  endeavours  to  grow  a  few  half-tender 
plants  in  a  cold  house  may  be  said  to  take  a  serious 
form.  Let  him  neglect  the  watering  pot  for  a  time, 
and  so  endeavour  to  keep  every  plant  as  dry  as  pos¬ 
sible  about  the  roots.  The  most  tender  things  should 
have  the  warmest  part  of  the  house,  or  shall  I  say 
that  portion  of  it  farthest  removed  from  the  reach  of 
frost.  A  spirit  lamp  burning  by  night,  if  not  by  day, 
will  help  to  reduce  the  volume  of  frost  if  it  does  not 
exclude  it ;  as  a  matter  of  course  the  great  difficulty 
with  lamps  of  this  kind  is  to  distribute  the  warmth, 
which  gathers  immediately  about  the  lamp.  That 
style  of  oil  stove  like  Rippingill’s,  which  has  pipes  of 
water  added,  is  decidedly  advantageous,  because  the 
hot  water  can  be  sent  a  yard  or  two  away  from  the 
stove ;  and  as  a  handy  protector  newspapers  are  of 
great  value,  laid  over  the  plants  funnel  wise,  so  that 
the  sides  of  the  papers  can  fall  below  the  level  of  the 
bottoms  of  the  pots.  The  protection  is  all  the  more 
secure  if  the  tenderest  subjects,  often  the  most 
prized,  can  be  entirely  wrapped  up  in  paper  while 
the  frost  is  keenest.  Do  not  let  anyone  despise  the 
homely  newspaper  as  a  protection  for  plants  from 
frost. 

Let  the  amateur  never  forget  that  the  roots  of  most 
plants  form  the  most  vulnerable  point  of  attack. 
Many  plants  will  come  through  a  severe  winter  with 
success,  though  maimed  and  wounded  in  their 
branches,  if  frost  can  be  kept  from  the  roots. 
That  is  a  point  well  worth  remembering.  Then 
Cocoa  fibre  refuse  can  be  used  with  great  advan¬ 
tage,  by  placing  plants  in  small  pots  inside  larger 
ones  and  filling  up  the  space  between  the  two  pots 
with  Cocoa  fibre  refuse.  Or  a  number  of  plants  can 
be  stood  in  a  box,  and  the  space  between  the  pots 
filled  up  with  Cocoa  fibre,  thus  making  a  dry  and 
cosy  bed. 

Above  all  things  have  the  soil  about  the  roots  as 
dry  as  possible,  consistent  with  maintaining  the  life 
of  the  plants.  It  is  of  no  use  starving  a  plant  to 
death  for  lack  of  moisture  in  endeavouring  to  protect 
it  from  frost. 

I  throw  the  foregoing  out  as  suggestions  of  a  sea¬ 
sonable  character.  Other  precautions  will  suggest 
themselves  to  the  attentive  reader.  I  do  find  among 
lovers  of  plants  generally  this  one  dominant  feeling, 
that  they  attach  far  more  value  to  plants  they  have 
brought  with  safety  through  the  perils  of  a  winter, 
even  though  they  bear  traces  of  some  injury  received 
during  the  sharp  tussle,  than  to  those  which  may 
comeinto  their  possession  in  early  spring,  unharmed, 
fresh,  and  vigorous. — R.  D. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM 

NOTES. 

Chrysanthemum  Virginale. 

Let  me  recommend  this  white-flowered  Anemone 
Pompon  to  those  in  search  of  a  good  late  blooming 
variety.  It  is  a  free  grower,  has  a  grand  habit,  is  a 
profuse  bloomer,  and  pure  white.  There  is  a  house 
full  of  it  now  in  great  perfection  at  Mr.  T.  B. 
Haywood's,  Woodhatch,  Reigate.  Mr.  Salter,  the 
gardener,  informed  me  that  it  was  one  of  the  best  he 
knew  for  decorative  work,  and  it  is  coming  in 
valuable  for  Christmas. — Rust icns. 

The  English  Seedlings. 

I  have  greatly  admired  the  clever  engravings  of  new 
Chrysanthemums  which  have  appeared  in  your  pages, 
and  especially  the  one  published  last  week.  I  have 
also  read  and  re-read  the  descriptive  notes  of  the 
new  English  seedlings  with  the  greatest  interest,  and 
cannot  help  offering  my  congratulations  to  the 
artist,  the  genial  “  R.  D.,”  and  the  practical 
evolutionist  of  Maidenhead,  all  of  whom  may  be  said 
to  be  quite  "up  to  date,”  and  I  thank  them  and  you 
for  keeping  us  provincials  in  touch  with  the  most  re¬ 
cent  floral  acquisitions.  French  raisers  have  too 
long  had  a  monopoly  of  the  business  of  raising  new 
varieties,  and  while  we  are  undoubtedly  indebted  to 
them  for  many  grand  novelties,  we  have  certainly 
paid  them  also  for  a  vast  amount  of  rubbish,  and 
therefore  I  hail  with  pleasure  the  advent  of  the 
English  seedlings.  We  are  evidently  entering  a  new 
era  in  the  development  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  and 
the  idea  of  treating  the  flower  as  an  annual,  may  not 
prove  to  be  so  far  fetched  as  it  seems,  for  who 
knows  how  soon  Mr.  Owen  or  someone  else  may  be 
in  a  position  to  offer  seeds.  It  seems,  to  me  that  in 
the  near  future  we  shall  be  able  to  order  a  packet  of 
Chrysanthemum  seeds  with  our  other  spring  re¬ 
quisites.  What  a  day  that  will  be  for  the  "  Mums  ” 
and  the  “  Mummers  ”  !  I  hope  that  Mr.  Owen’s 
success  will  lead  him  to  prosecute  the  good  work 
with  renewed  energy.  I  have  not  seen  his  “  Robert 
Owen,”  but  from  what  I  have  read,  I  should  judge 
that  as  an  incurved  Japanese,  and  Mrs.  Robinson 
King  as  an  incurved  to  be  the  two  finest  productions 
of  the  year. — A  Yorkshire  Gardener. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 

WILLIAM  WESTLAKE. 

With  reference  to  this  so-called  new  variety  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  put  upon  the  market, 
permit  me  to  take  exception  to  the  correspondence 
of  Messrs.  H.  J.  Jones  and  William  Westlake  in 
last  week's  issue.  I  am  very  glad,  however,  that 
my  former  communication  has  had  the  desired 
effect,  viz.,  to  elicit  a  somewhat  spirited  controversy, 
by  which  means  the  public  in  general,  and  the 
interested  parties  in  particular,  may  thus  be  put 
into  possession  of  the  facts.  The  problems  for 
solution  may  be  conveniently  apportioned  cinder 
two  heads  ;  (a)  is  William  Westlake  identical  with 
Aigle  d'Or?  and  ( h )  is  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  brought  before  the  public  justifiable  ? 

I  will  deal  with  Mr.  Jones’  contention  first,  viz., 
that  the  plants  in  question  are  not  identical.  To 
this  I  will  merely  remark  that  his  published  state¬ 
ment  does  not  correspond  with  his  private  opinion, 
for  I  hold  a  letter  from  him  in  which  he  states  that 
he  is  not  quite  so  certain  as  to  the  identity  ;  but 
that  he  will  obtain  Aigle  d’Or,  grow  it 
side  by  side  with  William  Westlake  and 
let  rae  know  the  result.  So  far,  so  good. 
The  fact  of  its  having  obtained  a  certificate  is  im¬ 
material  to  the  point  at  issue,  as  I  not  only  possessed 
the  stock  prior  to  that  event,  but  have  freely  distri¬ 
buted  it  amongst  my  friends,  nurserymen,  and  gar¬ 
deners  in  the  vicinity  of  Acton,  Chiswick,  Ealing, 
etc.  That  Mr.  Jones  should  feel  rather  sore  in  this 
matter  is  natural  enough,  for  if  he  has  purchased 
the  supposed  stock  he  has  now  a  right  to  question 
the  bona  fides  of  the  gardener  of  whom  he  obtained  it. 
Mr.  Westlake’s  quibble  re  the  “  admiration  ”  episode 
is  beside  the  mark — it  does  not  call  for  comment, 
except  that  one  does  not  usually  solicit  cuttings  of  a 
plant  he  does  not  admire.  I  here  reiterate  my  former 
conviction  that  I  shall  still  continue  to  believe  that 
William  Westlake  is  synonymous  with  Aigle  d'Or, 
until  reasonable  evidence  can  be  produced  to  the 
contrary, 

In  respect  to  question  number  two,  it  is  perhaps 
Riore  difficult  to  deal  with,  inasmuch  as  no  one  can 


positively  assert  what  are  the  motives  which  actuate 
another  mind.  Mr.  Westlake  disclaims  mercenary 
ones  ;  I  accept  his  rejoinder  ;  but,  please  compare 
the  former  portion  of  his  letter  with  the  latter — there 
he  assumes  a  virtue,  here  he  denies  it,  and  thus 
runs  counter  to  his  own  astuteness.  It  is  quite  evi¬ 
dent  that  Mr.  Westlake  is  a  man  of  the  world — I’m 
not. — C.  B.  Green,  Acton,  IV. 

It  is  rather  amusing  to  read  Mr.  C.  B.  Green’s  ac¬ 
count  of  this  variety.  First  he  says  his  opinion  as 
regards  it  is  very  unfavourable,  and  then  he  goes  on 
to  say  that  his  impression  is  that  it  is  a  superior  form 
of  Aigle  d’Or.  It  is  most  certainly  a  superior  variety 
to  that  in  every  way,  and  being  so  why  should  it  not 
get  a  certificate?  If  superior  varieties  are  not  wanted, 
then,  pray,  what  are  we  to  aim  at  ?  Surely  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  Floral  Com¬ 
mittee  are  sufficiently  qualified  to  judge  of  the  merits 
of  Chrysanthemums,  especially  when  plants  are 
put  before  them.  This  should  be  sufficient  to  show 
why  the  so-called  gardener  at  Hornsey  did  not 
recognise  it  as  Aigle  d’Or,  but  having  grown  it  three 
years  side  by  side  with  Aigle  d'Or  before  putting  it 
before  the  Floral  Committee,  I  convinced  myself 
that  it  is  not  that  variety  but  totally  different,  and 
surely  after  all  this  time  it  cannot  be  said  that  it 
was  rushed  into  the  market.  As  regards  consulting 
Mr.  Green,  I  think  that  nothing  can  be  more  free  than 
a  gift,  but  perhaps  this  is  where  the  boot  pinches. 
I  might  mention  that  the  chance  was  alike  open  to 
Mr.  Green  as  to  myself  to  obtain  the  certificate  when 
he  had  the  variety  (if  he  ever  had  it)  in  his  own 
hands.  One  word  in  conclusion,  should  Mr.  Green 
ever  have  the  good  fortune  to  get  a  new  variety  or  a 
so-called  superior  form  of  any  variety,  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  he  should  keep  a  tight  hand  on  it  and 
watch  his  own  interest,  so  that  he  may  not  be  caught 
napping,  or  he  may  find  himself  grasping  at  the 
shadow  while  the  substance  has  gone,  even  as  in  this 
case. — T.  L.  Turk,  Highgatc. 

[Our  correspondent  is  entitled  to  reply  to  Mr. 
Green’s  statements,  but  comment  on  his  notions  as 
to  what  is  fair  between  man  and  man  would  seem  to 
be  superfluous. — Ed.] 


Gardening  IIiscellany. 


BEGONIA  WINTER  GEM. 

The  dwarf  habit  and  the  brilliant  colour  of  this 
winter-flowering  Begonia  again  commends  itself  to 
the  attention  of  cultivators  who  desire  to  have  some¬ 
thing  bright  in  their  houses  during  the  winter 
months,  and  have  the  command  of  stove  temperature, 
such  as  is  necessary  in  the  case  under  notice,  or  at 
least  an  intermediate  temperature.  The  flowers  are 
rather  larger  than  those  of  B.  socotrana,  which  was 
one  of  the  parents,  of  a  different  shape,  and  brilliant 
scarlet  colour.  The  flowers  hang  on  the  plants  until 
they  wither,  a  peculiarity  which  does  not  apply  to 
the  summer-flowering  and  tuberous  race,  nor  indeed 
to  the  bulk  of  other  Begonias  in  cultivation.  The 
leaves  are  orbicular  and  peltate,  that  is,  having  the 
stalk  inserted  in  the  middle  as  in  B.  socotrana,  but 
they  are  sometimes  divided  at  the  base  even  on  the 
same  plant,  as  is  habitually  the  case  with  most 
species  and  their  improved  forms  and  hybrids.  We 
recently  noted  a  batch  of  it  flowering  in  the  nursery 
of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea.  The  plant 
is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  as  well  as  by  the 
small  tubers  or  bulbils  which  are  given  off  at  the 
base  of  the  plant.  The  brilliant  colour  of  the  flowers 
of  this  hybrid  should  secure  a  place  for  it  in  every 
garden. 

N/EG  EL  IA  CINNABARINA. 

In  gardens  this  is  generally  grown  under  the  name 
of  Gesnera  cinnabarina.  Both  the  foliage  and  the 
flowers  are  highly  ornamental,  but  more  particularly 
the  former.  The  leaves  are  roundly  heart-shaped, 
and  of  a  rich  velvety-green,  but  densely  covered 
with  flame  coloured  hairs,  which  add  greatly  to  their 
lustre.  The  flowers  are  red  with  exception  of  the 
throat,  which  is  pale  yellow  and  beautifully  spotted 
with  red.  The  inflorescence  is  short  and  compact. 
We  noted  a  batch  of  several  species  and  varieties 
of  this  class  of  plants  some  time  ago  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  and 
the  subject  under  notice  was  one  of  them.  It  is 
a  native  of  Mexico,  from  whence  it  was  introduced 
in  1856,  By  starting  this  late  in  the  season,  say 


about  midsummer,  and  then  giving  the  annual  re¬ 
potting  just  when  the  young  growths  are  well  started, 
the  flowering  period  may  be  prolonged  till  far  into 
winter. 

MEDINILLA  CURTISII. 

The  general  appearance  of  this  species  is  entirely 
distinct  from  the  well-known  M.  magnifica,  or  even 
the  less  common  M.  amabilis.  The  plant  is  alto¬ 
gether  smaller,  and  may  therefore  be  grown  in  stoves 
and  other  houses  where  space  is  a  serious  considera¬ 
tion.  The  branches  are  slender  and  twiggy,  fur¬ 
nished  with  elliptic  or  lanceolate-elliptic  deep  green 
leaves.  The  branches  of  the  inflorescence  are  coral- 
red,  while  the  calyx  and  the  base  of  the  petals  are 
tinted  with  pink.  The  rest  of  the  petals  is  of  a 
delicate  pearly  white,  and  the  effect  of  the  contrast 
is  to  considerably  enhance  the  ornamental  value  of 
the  flowers.  The  anthers  are  violet,  and  show  off  to 
great  advantage  by  contrast  with  the  white  back¬ 
ground.  The  panicles  of  the  flowers  are  erect  not 
pendulous,  as  in  M.  magnifica,  but  even  while  the 
flowers  are  still  in  bud  they  are  beautiful  in  their 
pink  and  pearly-white  shades.  We  noted  some 
flowering  specimens  the  other  week  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  at  Chelsea.  Its  flowering 
at  this  dull  period  of  the  year  recommends  it  to  the 
attention  of  cultivators  for  winter-flowering  pur¬ 
poses. 

WINTER-FLOWERING  DECORATIVE  PLANTS 
AT  HIGH  TREES,  REDHILL. 

These  are  extensively  and  well  grown  at  High 
Trees,  large  quantities  being  required  for  cut  flowers 
and  decorative  work  during  the  winter.  A  grand 
batch  of  all  the  best  late  Chrysanthemums  includes 
what  I  call  good  useful  decorative  plants,  grown  as 
bushes,  naturally  producing  fine  trusses  of  useful 
sized  flowers  for  cutting  purposes.  Double  white 
Primulas :  a  house  full  of  these  in  48  and  32  pots 
are  now  likewise  in  perfection — free  flowering  and 
well  grown  ;  they  are  invaluable  for  cutting  from  at 
all  times.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  are  also  well  grown 
here,  and  for  free  flowering,  bright,  useful  colours 
cannot  be  excelled.  A  division  of  one  of  the  houses 
full  of  these  is  very  attractive  ;  another  division  con¬ 
tains  between  200  and  300  excellent  examples  of  that 
charming  old  plant  Poinsettia  pulcherima  ;  they 
vary  in  size  from  9  in.  to  2  ft.  in  height,  clothed  with 
foliage  to  the  pot,  and  throwing  enormo  is  bracts 
for  48  size  pots,  many  measuring  18  in.  across, 
Distributed  amongst  them  on  a  groundwork  of 
Fern  are  dozens  of  Calanthes,  viz.,  Veitchii,  lutea 
occulata,  and  rubra  :  well  grown,  and  with  fine  arched 
spikes  hanging  gracefully  amongst  the  Poinsettias, 
produce  a  grand  effect.  The  other  plant  houses 
contain  a  grand  collection  of  Palms,  Crotons, 
Draecenas,  and  other  useful  decorative  plants,  and 
all  are  in  the  best  p  issible  condition.  There  has 
been  a  marked  improvement  in  all  departments  here 
since  Mr.  Goldsmith  has  been  in  charge. — Rusticus. 

RUELLIA  HERBSTII. 

The  stems  of  this  sub-shrubby  plant  are  18  in.  to 
24  in.  high  at  flowering  time,  but  unfortunately  are 
liable  to  lose  their  lower  leaves.  The  latter  are 
oblong. elliptic  and  of  a  light  shade  of  green.  The 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  axils  of  the  upper 
leaves,  and  are  strikingly  distinct  from  those  of  any 
other  in  cultivation.  The  lower  portion  of  the  tube 
is  slender,  pink,  and  2  in.  long ;  above  this  it  is 
sharply  bent,  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  rest, 
strongly  inflated,  and  rose  purple  slightly  tinted  with 
violet.  The  short  lamina  consists  of  five  emarginate, 
almost  equal,  white  segments,  and  the  anthers  are 
also  white.  The  species  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  and, 
like  most  others  of  its  class,  requires  a  stove  tem¬ 
perature.  The  flowers  look  prettier  by  contrast  with 
those  of  the  red-flowered  kinds  in  cultivation,  or 
with  the  Libonias  and  Sericographis,  which  are  so 
much  grown  for  winter  flowering.  Some  plants  may 
be  seen  in  the  Begonia  house  at  Kew. 

APPLE  HAMBLEDON  DEUX  ANS. 

The  word  Hambledon  refers  to  a  village  of  that 
name  in  Hampshire  where  this  variety  of  Apple  w.as 
raised.  Deux  ans  means  two  years,  and  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  apply  to  the  habit  this  variety  possesses  of 
fruiting  only  once  in  two  years.  The  fruit  is  large, 
greenish-yellow  on  the  shaded  side,  and  dull  red 
where  exposed,  beautifully  striped  with  bands  or 
splashes  of  a  brighter  hue,  The  greenish-white  flesh 
is  riph  and  brisk  in  flavour,  although  not  very  juicy. 
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and.  as  the  fruit  keeps  in  good  condition  up  till  May, 
the  variety  is  valuable  on  this  account.  In  some 
parts  of  Berkshire,  including  the  Apple  districts  of 
Wallingford  and  Brightwell,  the  variety  is  well 
known,  and  cultivated  to  some  extent.  Although 
generally  spoken  of  as  a  culinary  Apple  it  may  also 
be  used  for  dessert  purposes. 

NERINE  MANSELLI. 

There  are  now  several  hybrid  Nerines  under  culti¬ 
vation,  including  that  under  notice.  It  was  raised 
between  N.  flexuosa  and  N.  curvifolia,  the  influence 
of  the  latter  being  seen  both  in  the  size  of  the  flowers 
and  the  character  of  the  foliage.  The  flowers  are  of 
a  warm  rose  with  a  deeper  red  midrib,  fading  to 
carmine  with  age.  The  segments  are  possessed  of  a 
peculiar  satiny  gloss  when  seen  at  their  best ;  they 
are  wavy  above  the  middle,  thus  showing  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  N.  flexuosa.  The  broad,  strap-shaped  leaves 
are  of  a  glaucous  green,  about  i  in.  ormorein  breadth, 
and  developed  at  the  same  time  as  the  flower  scapes. 
The  value  of  the  plant  for  decorative  purposes  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  its  flowering  at  this  dull  period 
of  the  year,  and,  when  in  bloom,  a  greenhouse 
temperature  is  sufficiently  high  for  it. 

BEGONIA  HAAGEANA. 

At  a  casual  glance  this  bears  some  resemblance  to 
B.  metallica,  of  which  it  seems  to  be  a  giant  form.  It 
is  altogether  a  finer  plant,  however,  with  broad,  half 
heart-shaped  leaves,  which  are  hairy  on  the  upper 
surface  and  of  a  bright  red  beneath.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  large  cymes,  and  are  white,  with  a 
boss  of  bright  red  hairs  on  the  back  of  the  outer 
sepals  near  the  base.  Owing  to  the  crowded  state  of 
the  hairs  in  the  half-expanded  state  of  the  flowers, 
they  appear  of  a  dark  red  at  that  stage,  but  when  the 
large  sepals  attain  their  full  size  the  hairs  get  more 
scattered,  and  the  flowers  then  appear  altogether 
lighter  in  hue.  By  keeping  the  plant  in  a  growing 
state,  it  keeps  on  flowering  almost  all  the  year  round. 
It  is  a  comparatively  recent  introduction,  and  if 
gardeners  'generally  knew  its  value  for  horticultural 
purposes  they  would  give  it  preference  to  many  other 
subjects  which  they  now  grow  for  winter  decoration. 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS, 


Cypripedium  macrochilum. 

As  the  name  implies  this  Cypripedium  is  notable  for 
the  size  of  its  lip.  It  is  a  hybrid,  having  Uropedium 
Lindeni  and  Cypripedium  for  its  parents.  Now,  as 
is  well  known,  the  first  named  of  the  two  parents  has 
a  long,  narrow,  flattened  lip  resembling  the  petals 
and  entirely  without  a  pouch.  The  hybrid  under 
notice  agrees  more  with  C.  Roezli,  but  has  even  a 
larger  lip.  The  upper  sepal  is  yellow  with  green 
veins.  The  petals  are  linear,  pendulous,  6  in.  to  7  in. 
long,  yellow  at  the  base,  and  pale  rose  for  the  rest  of 
their  length.  The  long  lip  is  somewhat  compressed 
on  the  sides,  and  suffused  with  a  soft  rose  on  a 
straw-yellow  ground.  On  the  claw  is  an  arch  or 
^-shaped  line  of  large  green  blotches.  The  length 
of  time  during  which  the  plant  keeps  in  bloom  is 
remarkable.  We  noted  the  plant  the  other  week  in 
the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  at  Chelsea. 

Cypripedium  Media. 

The  parents  of  this  hybrid  were  C.  Spicerianum  and 
C.  hirsutissimum,  the  progeny  showing  the  influence 
of  both.  The  upper  sepal  is  pale  green  at  the  base, 
suffused  with  purple  upwards  on  a  white  ground, 
while  the  uppermost  portion  is  pure  white  ;  the  mid¬ 
rib,  however,  is  purple,  as  is  generally  the  case  where 
C.  Spicerianum  is  one  of  the  parents.  The  petals 
are  somewhat  deflexed,  suffused  with  brown  on  a 
yellow  ground  spotted  with  black,  while  the  apex  is 
pale  purple,  and  both  edges  ciliated  with  coarse 
hairs.  The  characters  of  the  petals  point  unmistak¬ 
ably  to  C.  hirsutissimum.  The  large  lip  is  of  a  dull 
purple,  and  the  staminode  is  violet-purple,  the  latter 
fact  recalling  C.  Spicerianum  to  some  extent.  On 
the  whole  the  upper  sepal  is  the  most  conspicuous 
and  showy  organ  of  the  flower.  The  plant  is  one  of 
the  newer  hybrids  raised  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  at  Chelsea. 

Leelia  anceps  Var. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  flower  of  L.  anceps  in  very 
fine  condition  (notwithstanding  the  inclement  nature 
of  the  weather)  from  Mr.  James  Brown,  gardener  to 
II.  B.  White,  Esq.,  Arddarroch,  Gareloch  Head, 


N.B.  In  several  respects  the  flower  closely 
approaches  L.  a.  Dawsoni  and  L.  a.  Sander's  var. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  pure  white,  and  the  latter 
are  very  broad  and  ovate-lanceolate,  closely  ap¬ 
proaching  L.  a.  Dawsoni  in  this  respect,  although 
not  quite  so  rhomboid.  The  lip  also  is  of  good  pro¬ 
portions,  and  pure  white  with  exception  of  a  pale 
purple  blotch  in  the  middle  of  the  terminal  lobe,  the 
yellow  ridge  along  the  centre,  and  radiating  purple 
lines  at  the  base  of  the  side  lobes,  as  well  as  three 
purple  lines  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  crest.  The 
purple  lines  in  the  throat  are  rich  and  well  defined, 
adding  much  to  the  general  appearance  of  the  flower. 
We  consider  it  a  variety  of  great  merit  even  if  it 
comes  too  close  to  the  vaiieties  above  mentioned  to 
merit  a  special  name. 

Laelio  Cattleya  Pallas. 

The  parentage  of  this  fine  plant  is  Cattleya 
Dowiana  and  Laelia  crispa,  between  which  it  is 
intermediate.  The  sepals  are  of  a  soft  lilac,  and  of 
the  usual  size  and  form.  The  petals  are  broader 
and  darker,  and  reflexed  at  the  sides,  that  is,  they 
are  'longitudinally  folded  backwards,  and  much 
crisped  at  the  edges,  which  characters  are  leading 
features  of  Laelia  crispa.  The  lip  partakes  more  of 
the  character  of  Cattleya  Dowiana  in  its  large  size 
and  rich  purple  lamina,  with  a  broad,  lilac,  much 
undulated  and  crisped  margin.  The  purple  throat 
is  also  much  lined  with  orange.  We  noted  a  flower¬ 
ing  specimen  recently  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  where  it  made  a  bold  dis¬ 
play  in  the  large  Cattleya  house,  where  the  bulk  of 
Cattleyas  are  now  resting. 

_  » 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN, 

Foliage  Plants  forthe  Conservatory. — Plants 
of  a  tolerably  hardy  nature,  that  is  which  can  live 
in  a  moderately  low  temperature,  will  be  found  very 
useful  at  this  season  of  the  year  to  add  to  the  dis¬ 
play  produced  by  flowering  plants.  Some  of  the 
more  suitable  of  the  plants  of  this  class  are  Eurya 
latifolia  variegata,  Coprosma  Baueriana  variegata, 
with  its  shining  green  leaves  edged  with  a  broad 
band  of  white,  Ophiopogon  Jaburan  variegatus, 
Aspidistra  lurida  variegata,  Aralia  Sieboldi  variegata 
and  others  of  that  class  which  may  suggest  them¬ 
selves  to  the  cultivator.  By  mixing  these  amongst 
the  flowering  subjects  a  pleasing  effect  may  be 
produced. 

Winter-flowering  Subjects. — The  number  of 
these  at  the  command  of  the  cultivator  is  now  very 
great,  and  if  preparations  have  been  made  for  a  good 
display  at  Christmas  there  should  now  be  an 
abundance  of  material,  including  Sericographis 
Ghiesbreghtii,  Libonia  floribunda,  Richardia  afri- 
cana,  Bouvardias,  Tree  Carnations,  Chinese  Pri¬ 
mulas,  Camellias,  Chrysanthemums,  Reinwardtia 
(Linum)  trigyna,  Cinerarias,  Eupatoriums,  Begoniasi 
and  various  kinds  of  forced  bulbs,  so  well  known 
as  hardly  to  require  comment. 

Basket  Plants — In  span-roofed  houses  of  suffi¬ 
cient  height,  a  pleasing  and  varied  effect  is  produced 
by  the  aid  of  hanging  baskets.  The  choice  of 
plants  for  this  purpose  in  winter  is  more  limited 
than  in  summer,  yet  a  few  of  them  can  be  turned  to 
good  account.  Foremost  amongst  the  plants  that 
may  now  be  used  are  Ferns,  including  Adiantum 
cuneatum,  A.  gracillimum,  A.  assimile,  A.  aemulum, 
and  several  others,  also  a  number  of  the  Davallias, 
Woodwardias,  Nephrolepis,  Platycerium,  &c.  Others 
that  suggest  themselves  are  Asparagus  plumosus 
nanus  in  the  dwarf  state,  Begonia  insignis,  B. 
glaucophyllum  splendens,  Nepenthes,  Selaginellas, 
etc. 

Lachenalias. — The  foliage  of  these  plants  should 
now  be  coming  away  strongly,  and  should  be  freely 
exposed  to  light  either  in  pits  or  on  the  shelves  of  a 
greenhouse.  Ventilation  is  also  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  these  plants  if  they  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  make  vigorous  growth  and  to  flower  freely 
later  on.  The  temperature  of  a  greenhouse  will  be 
sufficiently  high  in  the  early  stages  of  growth,  and  if 
it  is  considered  desirable  to  hasten  their  flowering, 
then  put  them  in  an  intermediate  house,  well  lighted, 
and  freely  ventilated  on  all  favourable  occcasions. 
Baskets  planted  with  bulbs  should  be  hung  up  near 
the  glass. 

Peaches. — With  the  mild  weather  which  has 
prevailed  hitherto,  there  has  been  no  difficulty  in 
keeping  up  the  requisite  temperature  in  tfle  early 


house,  which,  if  started  about  the  beginning  of 
November,  should  now  be  advancing  visibly.  With 
sunshine  the  temperature  during  the  day  may  be 
allowed  to  run  up  to  65°  or  70°,  at  the  same  time 
ventilating  freely  when  the  outside  temperature  is 
such  as  to  warrant  it.  A  second  house  may  be  started 
at  once,  if  the  requirements  of  the  establishment 
necessitate  it.  See  that  the  soil  of  the  borders  is 
sufficiently  moist,  and  if  not  give  a  good  watering 
with  water  heated  to  a  temperature  of  85°. 

Cucumbers. — Like  other  plants  kept  in  a  growing 
state,  Cucumbers  have  been  much  benefited  by  the 
mildness  of  the  winter  and  the  relatively  good  light. 
Overcropping  should,  however,  be  avoided  if  the 
plants  are  expected  to  keep  in  bearing  till  the  early 
spring  sown  batch  comes  into  bearing.  All  fruits 
should  be  removed  from  the  plants  after  they  attain 
a  useable  size  in  order  not  to  overtax  the  energies  of 
the  plants.  When  the  soil  in  which  they  are  planted 
approaches  a  condition  of  dryness  give  a  good 
watering  with  liquid  manure  heated  to  a  temperature 
of  85°  or  thereby.  This  will  give  the  roots  a  fresh 
stimulus,  and  enable  the  plants  to  go  on  bearing. 

French  Beans,  Peas. —  A  top  dressing  to  French 
Beans  in  full  growth  will  now  prove  very  beneficial 
and  enable  them  to  produce  a  heavier  crop.  Have 
the  soil  warmed  in  a  hothouse  or  by  placing  it  near 
the  hot  water  pipes  before  using.  A  sowing  of 
some  early  variety  of  Pea  may  now  be  made  in  pots 
or  on  turves,  so  that  they  may  be  shifted  into  cooler 
houses,  by  way  of  hardening  off,  preparatory  to 
planting  in  a  warm,  sunny  border  later  on. 

Asparagus,  Potatos,  & c. — For  the  forcing  of 
Asparagus  a  temperature  of  6o°  to  70°  will  have 
to  be  kept  up,  and,  if  done  by  means  of  fermenting 
manure,  the  linings  of  the  pit  will  have  to  be 
attended  to  and  more  added  as  the  heat  declines. 
The  same  applies  to  Potatos,  Carrots,  Radishes, 
and  other  subjects  which  are  being  forced  by  means 
of  manure. 

Potatos  forforcing. — Every  grower  has  his  own 
particular  favourite  which  he  uses  for  forcing  pur¬ 
poses.  Some  time  previous  to  their  being  planted, 
the  sets  should  be  placed  in  some  warm  position 
under  the  stages  of  a  greenhouse  or  vinery,  to  encour¬ 
age  the  development  of  the  eyes,  as  many  of  them 
are  liable  to  go  blind  and  cause  disappointment  when 
it  is  too  late  to  remedy  the  matter.  The  manure 
should  also  be  prepared  some  time  before  the  beds 
are  made  up. 

_ _  ♦  t  _ 

©bituar\>. 

With  sincere  regret,  which  will  be  shared  by  a  very 
extensive  circle  of  horticultural  friends,  we  have  to 
record  the  death — at  his  residence,  Newton  Villa, 
Chester,  early  on  the  17th  inst.—  of  Mr.  William 
Alfred  Dickson,  aged  54  years.  Mr.  Dickson  had 
patiently  borne  a  long  and  trying  illness,  and  the 
deepest  sympathy  is  felt  for  Mrs.  Dickson  and  her 
young  family  of  six  children.  His  death  is  indeed  to 
them  an  irreparable  loss,  and  his  absence  will  be 
keenly  felt  in  the  councils  of  the  great  nursery  and 
seed  trading  company  now  carried  on  under  the  title 
of  Dicksons  Limited,  and  of  the  nursery  branch,  of 
which  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  active  head. 
Mr.  Alfred  Dickson  was  a  son  of  the  late  Mr.  James 
Husband  Dickson,  who  founded  the  old  nursery  and 
seed  business  at  Chester,  which  for  so  many  years 
was  carried  on  by  Messrs.  James  Dickson  &  Sons, 
and  he  leaves  two  brothers,  Mr.  George  A.  Dickson, 
J.P.,  and  Mr.  James  Dickson,  still  closely  identified 
with  Dicksons  Limited,  and  a  third  a  solicitor,  Mr. 
Johnson  Dickson.  Mr.  Alfred  Dickson’s  active  busi¬ 
ness  life 'was  closely  identified  with  the  management 
of  the  nurseries,  and  it  has  been  said  of  him  by  one 
who  knew  him  most  intimately  that  in  the  prime  of 
early  manhood  few  men  showed  more  activity  and  in¬ 
domitable  energy.  He  never  neglected  the  claims  of  his 
business  ;  up  to  within  a  few  months  of  his  death  he 
met  his  partners  to  go  through  the  day’s  letters  soon 
after  six  in  the  morning,  winter  and  summer.  In 
the  earlier  years  he  travelled  extensively,  yet  found 
time  to  pursue  his  favourite  sport  across  country. 
Mr.  Alfred  Dickson  was  also  well-known  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  rifle  volunteers,  which  he  joined  in  1S59 
at  the  commencement  of  the  movement.  He  passed 
through  the  various  grades,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  held  the  rank  of  Hon.  Lieutenant-Colonel  in 
the  2nd  (Earl  of  Chester’s)  Volunteer  Battalion  of 
the  Cheshire  Regiment.  He  went  into  camp  regu¬ 
larly  each  year,  and  in  the  earlier  years  he  was  re¬ 
garded  a§  an  excellent  -marksman,  -  having  won  the 
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Gold  Challenge  Medal  for  the  year  at  a  time  when 
this  was  the  chief  prize  of  the  yearly  competition. 
The  nature  of  his  complaint — a  phase  of  paralysis 
— was  such  that  of  late  years  hi;  moving  about  be¬ 
came  uncertain  and  difficult,  and  later  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  assist  locomotion  by  artificial  methods,  so 
that  he  did  not  take  a  prominent  place  beyond  the 
range  of  his  business,  but  in  this  he  was  actively  en¬ 
grossed  to  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death.  As  a 
nurseryman  very  few  men  living  had  a  wider  know¬ 
ledge  of  trees  and  plants  in  relation  to  their  history, 
their  treatment,  cultivation,  and  commercial  values. 
The  perpetual  acquirement  of  knowledge  in  this  wide 
and  interesting  field  was  aided  by  a  memory  of  mar¬ 
vellous  retentiveness  and  a  mental  grasp  crisp,  clear, 
and  in  every  way  remarkable.  His  powers  of  con¬ 
centration  and  determination  were  very  marked,  and 
as  an  employer  he  was  firm  without  that  sternness 
which  seems  inevitable  to  some  men  when  brought 
into  contact  with  the  problems  and  trials  involved  in 
the  employment  of  labour  and  in  dealing  with  large 
masses  of  men. 


LAW  NOTES. 

Sir  H.  Meux,  bart.,  v.  Cobley. — Landlord  and 
Tenant.— An  interesting  question  arose  in  this  case, 
which  was  tried  in  the  Chancery  Division  on  Dec. 
i6th,  before  Mr.  Justice  Kekewich,  as  to  the  relations 
between  landlord  and  tenant.  On  January  21,1889, 
the  defendant,  Mr.  Richard  Cobley  took  a  lease  from 
the  plaintiff  of  Bull  Cross  Farm,  near  Enfield,  for 
twenty-one  years.  The  defendant  covenanted  to 
cultivate  the  farm  in  a  good,  proper,  and  husband¬ 
like  manner,  according  to  the  best  rules  of  husban¬ 
dry  practised  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  plaintiff 
reserved  the  right  of  shooting.  The  defendant 
erected  on  the  farm  three  glass  houses  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  growing  Tomatos  and  Grapes  for  the  London 
markets.  The  plaintiff  alleged  that  the  houses  were 
an  eyesore,  being  close  to  his  place,  Theobald’s 
Park,  and  also  that  they  interfered  with  the  shoot¬ 
ing,  and  brought  his  action  for  an  injunction  to 
restrain  the  defendant. — Mr.  Martin,  Q.C.,  and  Mr. 
Kingdon  appeared  for  the  plaintiff ;  Mr.  Renshaw, 
Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Vernon  Smith  for  the  defendant. 
Mr.  Justice  Kekewich  said  that  as  to  the  buildings 
being  an  eyesore  and  interfering  with  the  shooting, 
the  plaintiff  was  not  entitled  to  any  relief.  The 
important  question  was  whether  the  defendant  Was 
entitled  under  his  lease  to  use  his  farm  as  a  market 
garden.  In  his  lordship's  opinion,  considering  the 
position  of  the  farm  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  and  the  custom  on  the  neighbouring  farms 
to  raise  garden  produce,  the  defendant  was  entitled 
to  cultivate  part  of  his  farm  as  a  market  garden,  and  to 
erect  houses  for  that  purpose.  The  plaintiff  had 
suffered  no  damage,  and  his  action  failed,  and  must 
be  dismissed  with  costs. 


- - 

Questions  add  ansuiens. 

***  Correspondents  are  requested,  in  order  to  avoid  delay, 
to  address  all  communications  to  "The  Editor” 

J  or  "  The  Publisher,”  and  not  to  any  person  by 
name,  unless  the  correspondence  is  0}  a  private 
character.  Telegrams  may  be  addressed  "  Bambusa 
London." 

National  Amateur  Gardeners’  Association. — 

:  The  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane, 
Archway  Road,  Highgate,  N.,  will  be  happy  to  give 
'  you  all  .particulars. 

Names  ofFruits.— IV.  Davey :  Apple:  Braddick’s 
Nonpareil.  Pear  :  Baronne  de  Mello. 

.  Lily  of  the  Valley  Forced. — M.  H.  L.  :  There 
is  frequently  a  difficulty  in  getting  the  earliest  batches 
l]S^ar*  reou^aNy.  and  sometimes  they  do  not  start  at 
all  in  a  low  or  moderately  high  temperature.  It 
depends  also  to  some  extent  as  from  whence  the 
crowns  have  been  obtained.  Those  coming  from 
Hamburg  are  larger  or  more  plump  than  those  ob¬ 
tained  from  Berlin,  yet  it  is  found  that,  the  latter  are 
more  easy  to  start  into  growth  in  the  case  of  the 
earlier  batches,  which  are  put  into  the  forcing  house. 
The  only  thing  you  can  do  is  to  keep  them  in  a  close 
irame  mside  your  forcing  pit,  keeping  the  tempera¬ 
ture  high  and  the  atmosphere  mpist  to  encourage 


Liquid  Manure.—  H.  Parker:  This  m 
necessity  be  of  variable  strength,  according 
source  from  whence  it  was  obtained.  If  the  dr 
rom  the  stables  it  often  gets  greatly  diluted 
n  its  way  to  the  tank  intended  for  its  receptic 
using  manure  affected  in  the  manner  inc 


you  will  have  to  use  your  judgment  as  to  its  strength 
and  the  amount  of  water  necessary  to  dilute  it  for 
plants.  Liquid  manure  made  by  placing  some  cow 
dung  in  a  tub  and  covering  it  with  water  till  the  latter 
gets  brown,  is  usually  very  strong,  and  must 
accordingly  be  well  diluted.  A  useful  stimulant  for 
plants  may  also  be  obtained  by  employing  the  drop¬ 
pings  of  deer,  sheep  or  pigeons,  but  it  must  in  all  cases 
be  used  with  caution,  on  account  of  its  fiery  nature, 
more  especially  in  the  case  of  pigeons’  dung  which 
has  been  obtained  from  a  dry  place,  where  it  has  not 
been  subjected  to  washing  by  rain.  It  will  contain 
much  more  nitrogen  than  dung  of  the  samejkind  which 
has  been  subjected  to  rain  in  the  open  air  for  some 
time.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  dung  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  dry  place  is  the  best,  but  it  must  be  used 
with  caution. 

Bricks  fok  Wall. — A.  L.  H.  :  The  standard 
size  for  bricks  is  9  in.  long,  4^  in.  wide  and 
2J  in.  thick,  so  that  you  may  calculate  the  cubic 
contents  of  a  brick,  and  the  cubic  contents  of  the  wall 
you  intend  to  build,  and  then  divide  the  latter  by  the 
former  product,  which  will  give  you  the  number  of 
bricks  necessary.  A  brick  wall  is  usually  13J  in.  thick, 
that  is  the  length  of  one  brick  and  the  width  of 
another.  Then  if  the  wall  is  to  be  100  yards  long,  8 
ft.  high  and  13^  in.  thick,  the  cubic  contents  will  be 
4,665,600  cubic  inches.  The  contents  of  a  brick  are 
10 1  25  cubic  inches  ;  so  that  by  dividing  the  former 
by  the  latter  we  get  46,080,  which  is  the  number  of 
bricks  required  to  build  a  wall  of  the  above 
dimensions. 

Keeping  Caladiums  in  Winter. — A.  Bentley: 
The  best  place  to  keep  the  tubers  in  winter  is  a  stove 
where  the  temperature  should  range  from  55°  to  6o°. 
Leave  them  in  the  pots  in  which  they  were  grown, 
placing  the  pots  on  their  sides  so  as  to  escape  drip 
from  the  plants  above.  In  case  the  soil  is  likely  to 
get  very  dry  it  would  be  advisable  to  stand  the  pots 
upright  and  give  them  a  watering  so  as  to  soak  all 
parts  of  the  soil.  The  tubers  must  be  prevented 
from  shrivelling,  otherwise  many  of  them  will  die 
during  the  course  of  the  winter.  When  it  is  stated 
that  they  must  be  kept  dry,  a  distinction  should  be 
made  between  soil  that  is  merely  moist  and  that 
which  is  dust  dry.  The  soil  must  not  attain  the 
latter  state  nor  must  the  tubers  be  kept  in  too  cold  a 
place,  otherwise  many  of  them  will  rot  before  the  time 
comes  found  to  start  them  again. 

Thermometer  in  Conservatory. — Omega  :  A 
thermometer  should  always  be  hung  in  the  coldest 
part  of  a  house,  no  matter  what  is  the  construction  of 
the  same,  nor  its  contents,  nor  the  temperature  at 
which  it  should  be  kept.  In  the  present  case  you 
should  hang  your  thermometer  close  to  the  glass  at 
one  side  of  the  house,  and  as  far  away  from  the  boiler 
as  possible,  or  from  the  source  of  heat,  whether  it  be 
a  boiler,  flue,  or  stove  of  any  kind.  Then  if  the 
coldest  part  of  the  house  stands  at  the  requisite 
degree,  you  may  take  it  for  granted  that  all  the  rest 
of  the  house  is  warm  enough  In  cold,  frosty  weather 
like  the  present,  the  thermometer  may  be  allowed  to 
fall  two  or  three  degrees  below  the  standard  reckon¬ 
ing,  in  preference  to  driving  the  fires,  because  the  dry 
atmosphere  engendered  by  hard  firing  is  very  injuri¬ 
ous  to  plant  life. 

Perennial  Gaillardias. — Omega  :  The  seeds 
should  be  sown  on  a  hot-bed  in  February  or  March, 
and  if  you  attend  to  them  properly  and  shift  them  on 
when  it  becomes  necessary,  the  plants  should  make 
sufficiently  good  growth  to  commence  flowering  in 
August,  or  even  earlier,  if  the  circumstances  are 
favourable.  The  temperature  of  the  hot-bed  need 
not  and  should  not  be  very  high,  as  the  plants  do 
better  if  brought  on  gradually.  If  sown  in  pots  or 
pans  the  seedlings  should  be  pricked  off  into  boxes 
when  they  have  made  the  first  rough  leaf.  Attend  to 
watering  so  that  tne  roots  may  never  get  too  dry,  and 
keep  the  boxes  as  near  the  glass  as  possible  to  prevent 
the  seedlings  getting  drawn.  As  the  season  advances 
and  the  weather  gets  warmer,  gradually  accustom 
them  to  a  lower  temperature  until  sufficiently 
hardened  to  stand  in  the  open  air,  before  being  planted 
in  their  permanent  positions. 

Communications  Received. — A.  O. — R  O _ C 

B.  G.— H.  T.— E.  J.  B.— A.  W.,  C.— J.  W.— A  H 
K.— E.  W.  &  S.— G.  J.  T.— B.  L.— A.  P.— B.  F  — 
S.  &  T.— J.  L.— W.  N.— R.  O. 

 rc  ♦  

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

James  Veitch  &  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea, 
S.W. — Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  London, 
N. — Flower,  Vegetable,  and  Agricultural  Seeds. 

E.  H  Krelage  &  Son,  Haarlem,  Holland. — 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  varieties  of  Poeonia 
Albiflora. 

Eric  F.  Such,  Maidenhead. — Select  list  of  Chry¬ 
santhemums. 

— - - - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

December  22 nd,  1891. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  steady  trade 
for  Red  Clover  at  full  prices.  White  Clover,  Alsike, 
and  Trefoil  steady.  Ryegrasses  unchanged.  Rape 
seed  dearer. 
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Fklit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices 

;.  d  s.  d. 


MARKET. 


Apples...  per  J-sieve  1050 
Canadian  and  Nova 
Scotian  Apples 

per  barrel  12  0  18  o 
Cobbs...  per  100  lbs.  30  0  35  o  , 

Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices 


Grapes . per  lb. 

Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael’s,  each  2  6 
Peaches  . perdoz.  o  0 


j.  d.  s.a. 
06  2  Ci 


6  o 
0  o 


s.  d. 

ArtichokesGlobedoz.  3  o 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  o  9 

Beet . per  dozen  2  o 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  1  6 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers, English, 

per  doz.  3  o 

Celery . per  bundle  2  6 

Cucumbers  . each  o  6 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6 
Herbs  . per  bunch  o  2 


,  d. 
6  o 


3  o 
2  6 


6  0 

o  9 
3  ° 
o  6 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  10 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  1  3 

Onions . per  bunch  o  4 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  1  6 
Smallsalading, punnet  o  4 
Seakale  ...per  basket  2  o 
Spinach,  per  strike  ...  1  6 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  0  9 

Turnips . per  bun.  0  6 


1  6 

2  o 
0  6 


3  ° 


I  3 


-  “  - - -  ~  ~  ~  . pci  DUII.  U  O 

Potatos.— Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 

Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Aralia  Sieboldi  ...doz.  6  0  12  o 
Bouvardias...per  doz.  8  o  12  o 
Chrysanthemums, doz  6  o  12  o 

—  large  . per  doz.12  o  24  o 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  40120 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  24  o  36  o 
Dracaenaviridis.doz.  9  0  18  o 
Epiphyllum  per  doz.  9  o  12  0 
Erica  Hymalis,  per  12  o  18  o 
Evergreens, invar.doz  6  o  24  o 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  40180 


s .  d.  s.  d. 

Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  o  60  o 
Heliotrope,  per  doz.  40  60 
Marguerites,  per  doz.  6  0  12  o 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  40  60 
Palms  in  variety, each  26210 

— scarlet . per  doz.  40  60 

Poinsettia,  ...per  doz.  9  o  18  o 
Roman  Hyacinths,  per 

doz.  9  0  12  0 
Solanums...per  doz.  9  o  12  o 

Tulips . perdoz.  90 

Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Mignonette...  12  bun.  16  30 
Narciss,  Paper  White 


Acacia  or  Mimosa 

French  per  bunch  1016 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  6090 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 
Carnations,  12  blooms  20  30 
Chrysanthemums, 

doz.  blooms  09  30 
Chrysanthemums, 

doz.  bunches  4  o  12  0 
EucharU  ...per  doz.  40  80 
Gardenias  12  blooms  30  60 
Heliotropes, 12  sprays  03  06 
Hyacinths,  Roman, 

doz. sprays  610 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  10  30 
Lilac,  French, 

per  bunch  60  70 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  60  80 
Liliumsvar.,  doz.  blms.  16  30 
MaidenhairFern,i2bs.4  090 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  20  40 


doz. sprays  10  16 
Narciss,  French, 

doz.  bunches  40  80 
Parme  Violets, 

French,  per  bun.  36  40 
Dark  „  „  „  2026 

Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  10  16 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  40  60 

Poinsettia.  doz.  blms.  40  90 
Primula,  double,  bun.  09  10 
Pyretbrum,  doz.  bchs.  20  40 
Roses,  yellow,  dozen  30  60 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  16  20 

—  Sa£frano...per  doz.  20  30 

—  Tea . .  per  dozen  10  30 

Stephanotis,  dz.  spys.  06  09 
Tuberoses,  per  doz.  06  09 
Violets,  English 

per  bunch  16  20 
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JAMES  SENDALL  S  CO. 
HOIDS,"AL  CAMBRIDGE. 


Conseriatories,  Plant  Houses,  Vineries,  Sc, 

Erected  in  any  style. 

Gentlemen  waited  on  in  any  part  of  the  country.  Designs 
and  Plans  prepared  to  suit  any  special  position.  Estimates 
free.  New  Catalogues,  postage  6d. 


THE  CHAMPION 

CHECK  END  SADDLE  BOILER. 


Heating  Power  from 
250  to  5,000  feet  of 
4-inch  piping. 


DURABLE, 

ECONOMICAL  IN  FU 
EASILY  FIRED, 
and  LOWEST  in  PRICE  of  any  Boiler  of  its  power. 

See  Price  Lists  and  Testimonials. 


HEATING  APPARATUS  fixed  in  any  part  of  the 
Kingdom.  Defective  Apparatus  renewed.  Estimates  Free. 

MANUFACTURERS  FOR  20  YEARS  OF  THE 

BEST  CLASS  OF  GARDEN  FRAMES; 

LISTS  of  20  VARIETIES  (from  £i  is.  each),  Post  Free. 

Made  of  the  best  red  wood  deal,  malleable  iron  hinges. 
Painted  three  times,  Glazed  with  21-oz.  English  glass. 


No.  100. 
MELON  & 
CUCUM¬ 
BER 

FRAMES. 


Note  the  useful  sizes  we 
best  offered. 

6  ft.  x  4  ft.  2  lights  £2  o 
8  ft.  x  5  ft.  „  2  15 

8  ft.  x  6  ft.  „  3° 


stock;  guaranteed  the  cheapest  and 

0  12  ft.  x  6  ft.  3  lights  £426 

0-  16  ft.  x  6  it.  4  „  550 

0  20  ft.  x  6  ft,  5  „  676 


No.  101. 
THE 

COTTAGE 

GARDEN 

FRAME. 

Front, 

11  ins.  high. 
Back, 

22  ins.  hi  gh. 


Packed 

and 

Carriage 
Paid 
for  Cash 
with 
order. 


4  it.  x  3  ft.  ...  £126 

6  ft,  x  4  ft.  ,n  1  15  0 

9  ft.  x  4  ft.  ...  276 

4  ft.  x  4  ft.  ...  I76 

8  ft.  x  4  ft.  ...  2  2  6 

12  ft.  x  4  ft.  ...  300 


With 

£z  7 

hinged 

2  2 

lights, 

2  17 

prop,  and 

1  12 

set-opes  as 

2  10 

shown. 

.  3  10 

5  ft.  x  5  ft.  ...  £2  15  0 

6  ft.,  x  5  ft.  ...  4  7  6 

8  ft.  X  6  ft.  ...  4  5  0 


12  ft.  x  6  ft.  ...  £5  15  0 

15  ft.  x  5  it.  ...  600 

16  ft.  x  6ft.  ...  776 


16  ft.  x  6  ft. 
24  ft.  x  6  ft. 
32  ft.  x  6  ft. 


£4  8  0 
680 
880 


No.  102. 
LEAN-TO 
FORCING 
PITS, 
for  Brick 
Walls. 


16  ft.  X  7  ft.  6  in. 
24  ft.  x  7  ft.  6  in. 

ft.  X  -7  ft  in 


£5  10 
7  13 


FRAME  OR  PIT  LIGHTS, 

6  ft.  by  4  ft.,  painted  and  glazed,  14s.,  unglazed,  5s.  6d.  each. 

7  ft.  6  in.  by  4  ft.  „  17s.,  „  7s.  od.  „ 

ORDERS  of  40s.  Value  Carriage  Paid  to  Stations  in 
ENGLAND  &  WALES,  many  in  SCOTLAND  &  IRELAND. 


TO  CHRYSANTHEMUM  GROWERS,  EXHIBITORS,  AND  JUDGES. 

Ip  National  Chr'^aqtliemnm  jSocietiJ’g  Catalogue, 

OEUNTT  JS-IL-T -A-IRFST  EIDTCriOTT. 

Contains  the  Most  JLiis-fc  of  Ifarieties  in 

cultivation,  and  is  the  Best  UW ork  of  Reference  for 

S&13.SI.  ClassiScation  that  has  yet 

been  jpi^.foiislh.ecte 

PRICE  Is,;  POST  FREE,  Is,  l.|d,,  from  the  Publisher  of 

“THE  GARDENING  WORLD,”  1,  CLEMENT’S  INN,  STRAND,  W.C. 

The  Tuberous  Begonia, 

ITS  HISTORY  AND  CULTIVATION. 

Demy  8 vo.  Cloth  Boards ,  with  25  Illustrations,  Price  is.,  Post  Free,  is.  3 d. 

—  CONTENTS,  — 

Introduction — A  Brief  History  of  the  Begonia  Family— The  History  of  the  Tuberous  Begonia  from  the 
introduction  of  B.  boliviensis — The  first  Garden  Hybrid  and  subsequent  improvements — Propagation  of  the 
Begonia :  1,  By  Seeds  ;  2,  By  Cuttings— Cultivation  of  the  Begonia  under  glass — Double-flowering  Begonias 
— Cultivation  of  late  or  winter-flowering  plants— The  new  race  of  winter-flowering  varieties — Begonias  for 
Exhibition  and  for  Bedding  Out — Seed  Saving  and  Hybridisation — The  best  form  of  Begonia  House- 
Lists  of  Select  Varieties,  &c.,  &c. — And  Illustrations  of  twenty-two  species  and  varieties. 


"GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE ,  1,  CLEMENT'S  INN ,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


FERNS  I  SPECIALITY. 

Awarded  R.H.S.  Gold  Medal,  Fern  Conference,  July,  1890 ; 
Silver  Cup,  R.H.S.  Show,  May,  1890;  Silver  Medal,  Shrews¬ 
bury,  August,  1890;  Silver  Medal,  Edinburgh,  September,  1890. 

The  finest  collection  in  the  Trade.  Partially  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  1,400  species  and  varieties  free  on  application. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  (No.  21), 

Containing  120  Illustrations  and  much  valuable  information  on 
the  cultivation  of  Ferns,  ONE  SHILLING  and  SIXPENCE. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY, 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 


ANTED  a  single-handed  Gardener. 


VV  Must  thoroughly  understand  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,  Vines,  Flower,  Fruit,  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Good 
Cottage.  H.  E.  KEARLEY,  Woburnhurst  Park,  Addlestone. 


An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  of  52  pages  and  cover 
Exponent  of  scientific  and  high-farming ;  advocate  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  agriculture,  in  the  supply  of  farm  requisites  and  the  sale 
ot  produce  ;  organ  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Associ¬ 
ation,  the  pioneer-  society  tor  mutual  supply  of  pure  oilcakes, 
complete  manures,- reliable  seeds  and  implements  on  wholesale 
terms.  Specimen  copy  free.  Subscription  per  annum,  5 s., 
inclusive  of  postage.  Single  Copies  6 d.  each,  through  all 
Newsagents. — 3,  Agar  Street,  Strand, London.  W.C. 


ARE  universally  admitted  to  be  worth  a 

Guinea  a  Box  for  Bilious  and  Nervous  Disorders,  such 


as  Wind  and  Pain  in  the  Stomach,  Sick  Headache,  Giddiness, 
Fulness  and  Swelling  after  Meals,  Dizziness  and  Drowsiness, 
Cold  Chills,  Flushings  of  Heat.  Loss  of  Appetite,  Shortness  of 
Breath,  Costiveness,  Scurvy  and  Blotches  on  the  Skin,  Dis¬ 
turbed  Sleep,  Frightful  Dreams,  and  all  Nervous  andTrembling 
Sensations,  tkc.  The  first  dose  will  give  relief  in  twenty 
minutes.  Every  sufferer  is  earnestly  invited  to  try  one  Box  of 
these  Pills,  and  they  will  be  acknowledged  to  be 


WORTH  A  GUINEA  A  BOX, 

For  females  of  all  ages  these  Pills  are  invaluable,  as  a  few 
doses  of  them  carry  off  all  humours,  and  bring  about  all  that  is 
required.  No  female  should  be  without  them.  There  is  no 
medicine  to  be  found  equal  to  Beecham’s  Pills  for  removing 
any  obstruction  or  irregularity  of  the  system.  If  taken  accord 
ing  to  the  directions  given  with  each  box,  they  will  soon  restore 
females  of  all  ages  to  sound  and  robust  health.  This  has  been 
proved  by  thousands  who  have  tried  them,  and  found  the 
benefits  which  are  ensured  by  their  use. 

For  a  Weak  Stomach,  Impaired  Digestion,  and  all  Disorders 
of  the  Liver,  they  act  like  magic,  and  a  few  doses  will  be  found 
to  work  wonders  on  the  most  important  organs  in  the  human 
machine.  They  strengthen  the  whole  muscular  system,  restore 
the  long  lost  complexion,  bring  back  the  keen  edge  of  appetite, 
and  arouse  into  action  with  the  rosebud  of  health  the  whole 
physical  energy  of  the  human  frame.  These  are  Facts  testified 
continually  by  members  of  all  classes  of  society,  and  one  of  the 
bestjguarantees  to  the  Nervous  and|Debilitated  is,  BEECHAM’S 
PILLS  have  the  Largest  Sale  of  any  Patent  Medicine  in  the  world 

BEECHAM’S  MAGIC  COUGH  PILLS. 

As  a  remedy  for  Coughs  in  general,  Asthma,  Bronchial 
Affections,  Hoarseness,  Shortness  of  Breath,  Tightness  and 
Oppression  of  the  Chest,  Wheezing,  &c.,  these  Pills  stand 
unrivalled.  They  are  the  best  ever  offered  to  the  public,  and 
will  speedily  remove  that  sense  of  oppression  and  difficulty  ot 
breathing  which  nightly  deprive  the  patient  of  rest.  Let  any 
person  give  BEECHAM’S  COUGH  PILLS  a  trial  and  the 
most  violent  Cough  will  in  a  short  time  be  removed. 

Prepared  only,  and  Sold  Wholesale  and  Retail,  by  the 
Proprietor,  Thomas  Beecham,  St.  Helens,  Lancashire,  in  Boxes 
9jd.,  is.  ijd.  and  2S.  gd.  each. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Patent  Medicine  Dealers  every¬ 
where. 

N.B. — Full  directions  are  given  with  each  box. 


BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

E  P  PS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST  OR  SUPPER. 


(Bartrunutg  JDmrliL 

SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  is.  for  first  line,  and6ti.  for 
every  nine  words  after.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch  6s.; 
per  column  (12  ins.  long),  £3  5s. ;  per  half-page,  £5  ;  per  page, 
£9.  Special  quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and 
others  Wanting  Situations,  thirty  words  for  is.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Postal  and  Money- Orders  to  be  made  pavable  to  B.  Wynne, 
at  the  East  Strand  Post  Office,  W.C. 

%*  Advertisements  jor  the  current  week,  and  also 
“Stop  Orders ,"  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
first  post  on  Wednesday  Morning. 

Subscription  (including  postage)  :  3  months,  is.  Si. 

6  months,  35.  3 d. ;  12  months,  6s.  6d.,  prepaid. 
Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  countries  in  the  Postal 
Union,  Ss.  Si.  per  annum,  prepaid. 


SUBSCRIPTION  FORM. 

Please  send  me  “The  Gardening  World,” 

for— - - - months,  commencing  on 


for  which  I  enclose 
Name 

Address _ . 


Date. 


January  2,  1892 


THE  GARDENING  WORLD, 


<i  7i 


New  Chrysanthemums. 

CARTERS’  LIST  OF  THE  BEST 

SORTS  for  1892  Now  Ready,  gratis  and  post  free 
on  application  to  the  QUEEN'S  SEEDSMEN,  237  &  238,  High 
Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

CARTERS’  “VADE  MECUM  for  1892” 

has  now  been  posted  to  Messrs.  Carters’  customers. 
It  contains  seven  elegant,  coloured  Illustrations,  and 
will  be  found  a  most  thorough  book  of  reference  by 
all  who  desire  to  cultivate  successfully  the  choicest 
vegetables  and  the  prettiest  flowers. 

Price  is.,  post  free,  to  unknown  Correspondents. 
CARTERS’,  SEEDSMEN  BY  ROYAL  WARRANTS  TO 
H.M.  THE  QUEEN,  AND  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE 
OF  WALES. 

237  &  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


For  PLEASURE  and  PROFIT. 


FRUIT 


Nothing  so  Profitable  and 
Easy  to  Grow. 

74  ACRES  IN  STOCK. 

See  CATALOGUE  for  Simple  Instructions,  and  kinds  of  Tree 
to  suit  all  Soils. 


ROSES. 

BUSHES. 

8s.  per  dozen,  60s.  per  100. 


Hundreds  of 

Thousands. 


Packing  and  Carriage  Free  for 
Cash  with  Order. 


ROSES  in  Pots,  from  15s.  per  dozen. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  91  ACRES. 
4  ACRES  of  GLASS. 
CLEMATIS  (80,000),  from  15s.  per  dozen. 

N.B.— Single  Plants  are  sold  at  slightly  increased  prices. 

I  VEGETABLE,  FLOWER, 
1  and  FARM. 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST,  FREE. 

RICHARD  SMITH  &C0.,  WORCESTER. 


SEEDS  &  BULBS 


TRADE  OFFER  OF  PALMS,  ETC. 

Kentia  Fost  and  Bal  in  Thumbs  ...  at  20s.  per  100. 

„  „  6o's  ...  „  60s.  „ 

„  „  48's  ...  „  24S.perdoz. 

,,  ,,  32  s  ...  ,,  48s.  ,, 

Cocus  Wed.  ...  in  Thumbs  ...  „  20s.  per  100. 

„  ...  6o's  ...  ,,  55s.  ,, 

Seaforthia  E.  ...  6o’s  ...  „  32s.  „ 

„  ...  48’s  ...  „  ioos. 

WICETON  has  a  fine  Stock  of  Aspa- 

•  ragus,  P.  nanus,  in  48’s  and  6o’s,  Pandanus  Veitchi, 
Dracaena,  Lindenii,  Ficus  elastica. 

W.  ICETON,  PUTNEY,  S.W. 


SEEDS!  SEEDS!!  SEEDS!!! 


VEGETABLE  &  FXQWEJ1  SEHEJPS 

saved  from 

CHOICE  SELECTED  STOCKS. 

Everyone  with  a  garden  and  every  Market  Gardener  should 
SEND  FOR  A  CATALOGUE  before  purchasing  else¬ 
where.  Special  Low  Quotations  to  Large  Buyers. 

B.  L.  COLEMAN,  Seed  Merchant  &  Grower, 

Sandwich.,  Kent. 


GARDEN. 

BULBS,  ROSES,  &c. 

FOR  whatever  is  wanted,  mentioned  or 

not  in  these  columns,  please  to  write  immediately  to 
H.  CANNELL  &  SONS,  whose  Seed  and  Nursery  Stock 
Is  very  complete  and  extensive,  and  where  nearly  everything 
for  the  garden  is  grown  and  supplied  in  large  quantities  in  the 
finest  possible  condition,  at  the  lowest  prices,  consistent  with 
correctness  and  superior  character.  Never  has  there  been  such 
a  complete  Autumn  Catalogue  issued  of  everything  required  for 
the  garden  as  the  one  we  are  now  sending  post  free.  Neither 
has  there  ever  been  such  a  splendid  stock  of  best  varieties  of 
the  many  families  of  plants  necessary  to  keep  the  garden  in 
the  highest  state  of  perfection  as  we  are  now  soliciting  orders 
for.  Our  climate,  soil,  and  facilities  give  us  and  purchasers 
many  advantages,  and  we  ask  all  to  send  for  a  Catalogue. 

H.  CANNELL  &  SONS, 

SWANLEY,  KENT. 


Select  VEGETABLE, 
Choice  FLOWER, 
The  best  qualities  at 
Moderate  Prices. 

Delivered  Free 
by  Rail  or 
Parcels 
Post. 
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The 
Best 
SEED 
POTATOS, 

Garden  Tools, 
Sundries,  &c.,  &c. 

Illustrated 

Descriptive  Catalogue,  No.  J03 
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VEITGH’S 

CHOICE  NOVELTIES 

OF 

PROVED  EXCELLENCE. 


TOMATO.  ’HAM  GREEN  FAVOURITE. 

Awarded  a  First-class  Certificate,  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  1887,  and  the  variety  held  in  the  highest  esteem  for 
profit  at  Chiswick,  1888.  The  handsomest  and  heaviest 
cropping  Tomato.  Quality  and  flavour  unsurpassed. 

Per  Packet,  '2s.  6d. 

CELERY.  (VEITCH'S  SUPERB  WHITE. 

The  most  perfect  type  of  White  Celery  for  table  use,  being 
a  pure  white  counterpart  of  the  well-known  Major  Clark’s 
Solid  Red.  Per  Packet,  Is.  6d. 

VEITCH’S  EXTRA  EARLY  FORCING 

CAULIFLOWER. 

First-class  Certificate  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Of  dwarf  compact  habit,  beautifully  close  and  white, 
medium- si  zed  heads.  Comes  into  use  earlier  than  any  other 
variety.  Highly  recommended  for  forcing  or  very  early  use. 

Per  Packet,  2s.  6d. 

CABBAGE,  Veitch’s  Earliest  of  all. 

The  earliest  and  best  summer  variety,  of  dwarf,  sturdy 
growth,  with  medium-sized,  good-shaped,  firm  and  compact 
hearts.  Per  Packet,  Is. 

ONION,  VEITCH’S  MAIN  CROP, 

The  handsomest  and  heaviest  cropping  variety  for  exhibi- 
tion  or  general  use.  The  bulb  is  smooth,  clean-skinned,  and 
of  a  beautiful  pale  straw  colour. 

Per  Packet,  Is. 

For  full  descriptions  of  the  above  and  other  Choice  Novel¬ 
ties  and  Specialties,  see  SEED  CATALOGUE  for  1892, 
forwarded  post  free  on  application; 

JAMES  YEITCH  &  SONS, 

ROYAL  EXOTIC  MRSERY,  CHELSEA,  S.W. 


JARMAN’S  SEEDS. 

Jarman’s  New  Pea, 

“MARKET  CROP.” 

Best  Early,  Height  2Jft.  1/-  per  pint,  1/9  per  qrt.  post  free. 

From  Mr.  H.  Clifford,  Linton,  Ross.—”  I  think  it  my  duty  to 
send  you  a  testimonial  as  to  the  quality  of  your  seeds.  I  have 
been  a  market  grower  of  peas  for  20  years  but  I  have  never  had 
one  equal  to  your  ‘MARKET  CROP’  for  productiveness 
and  quality.” 

From  A.  D.  Paul, Esq.,  Bank  House,  Chard.— “I  am  writing 
aline  to  say  that  the  two  rows  of  your  ‘  MARKET  CROP  ’  Peas 
are  the  best  peas  I  have  ever  seen.  Standing  in  front  one  can 
see  little  else  hut  pods.  They  are  worthy  of  being  photographed.” 


JARMAN’S  ONION  SEEDS.  Prizes  again  offered  this  year- 

JARMAN’S  NEW  TOMATO,  “  SUNSET,”  Is.  Pkt. 

Prizes  offered. 

Full  particulars  see  large  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
Everything  of  FIRST  QUALITY,  GENUINE,  &  RELIABLE. 
Our  Catalogue  has  been  posted  to  our  Customers,  and  a 
copy  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application, 

JARMAN  8c  CO., 

Seedsmen  &  Nurserymen,  Chard,  Somersetshire. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM.  By  C.  E.  SHEA,  Esq. 

A  Practical  and  Scientific  Treatise,  that  will  be  of 
great  service  to  the  oldest  and  most  successful  exhibitor  as 
well  as  to  the  youngest  grower  of  the  Autumn  Queen.  Mr. 
Shea  has  by  the  treatment  explained  in  this  treatise  had  a  long 
series  of  triumphs,  to  which  this  season  he  has  addedin  keen 
competition  with  our  most  noted  growers  at  the  Kent  County, 
Watford,  and  Crystal  Palace,  finishing  with  the  difficult  feat  of 
gaining  first  honours  with  forty-eight  Japs,  at  the  Royal  Aqua¬ 
rium  Show  on  November  ioth. 

In  additionto  the  above,  a  Paper  by  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith  is  also 
included  in  my  new  Chrysanthemum  Catalogue,  which  also 
contains  the  most  complete  list  of  new  varieties  ever  brought 
together,  and  embraces  selections  from  all  the  known  Chrysan¬ 
themum  world. 

This  valuable  work  is  now  ready,  post  free,  seven  stamps. 

h.  or.  Jones, 

RYECROFT  NURSERY,  Hither  Green  Lane,  LEWISHAM, 


AMATEUR’S 

GUIDE 


IN 

HORTICULTURE 

FOR  1892. 

NOW  READY. 

Sutton’s  seeds 

GENUINE  ONLY  FROM  SUTTON  &  SONS, READING. 

For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  265. 


"  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  5. — Sale  of  Lilium  auratum  and  other  Bulbs 
at  Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  6. — Sale  of  Hardy  Plants  and  Bulbs  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 

Friday,  Jan.  8. — Sale  of  Plants  of  Cattleya  Rex  at  Protheroe 
&  Morris’  Rooms. 
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Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 


SATURDAY ,  JANUARY  2nd ,  1892. 

fifxiT  1891. — A  review  of  all  matters 
horticultural,  incidental  to  the  past 
year,  would  in  the  short  space  available  in 
these  columns  be  impossible.  Probably 
most  of  the  events  of  the  3’ear  are  still 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  our  readers.  Some 
are  perhaps  unworthy  of  recall,  some  are 
even  yet  of  a  regretful  nature.  Still  it  is 
not  possible  to  omit  reference  to  the 
vacancies  which  grim  death  caused  in  the 
ranks  of  our  profession,  especially  in  the 
earlier  days  of  the  year.  We  had  in  such 
men  as  John  Dominy,  of  Chelsea,  William 
Barron,  of  Elvaston,  J.  F.  Meston,  of 
Westminster,  Frank  Casey,  of  Clapton, 
Charles  Haycock,  formerly  of  Maidstone, 
Alfred  Dickson,  of  Chester,  Dr.  Woodman, 
formerly  of  Exeter,  and  Edward  Roger 
Cutler,  a  number  of  votaries  of  horticulture 
who  could  ill  be  spared,  and,  remembering 
this  list  of  mortality,  we  may  well  pause  and 
ask,  whose  turn  will  come  next  ? 
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Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting 
events  of  the  year  in  relation  to  gardening, 
is  that  which  we  referred  to  last  week — the 
promotion  of  Technical  Horticultural  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Counties.  The  year  has  seen  the 
usual  round  of  Exhibitions,  too  many  of 
which  were  adversely  affected  by  bad 
weather,  and  have  now  to  suffer  under 
much  reduced  cash  balances.  We  have 
seen  even  a  larger  number  of  Auction  Sales 
of  Orchids  than  usual,  showing  very 
forcibly  how  widely  the  cultivation  of  those 
beautiful  flowers  has  extended.  We  have 
seen  the  same  in  relation  to  bulbs,  roots, 
trees,  and  shrubs,  and  trust  that  this  form 
of  business  signifies  prosperity.  The  chief 
of  our  horticultural  institutions  seem  to 
have  conducted  their  operations  with  con¬ 
tinued  energy  and  usefulness,  and  there  is 
little  to  find  fault  with  in  that  respect. 

The  two  great  charitable  organisations 
of  gardening  have  kept  abreast  of  the 
necessities  of  the  times  very  well,  but  the 
wet  summer,  or  some  other  cause,  seems 
to  have  made  the  necessities  of  the  incom¬ 
ing  year  greater  than  usual.  Wet  or  un- 
genial  summers,  however,  serve  some  good 
purposes  in  that  they  help  us  better  to 
understand  what  are  the  capabilities  net 
only  of  gardeners  but  also  of  the  large 
family  of  subjects  they  have  to  deal  with, 
and  if  the  experiences  thus  gained  are  often 
disappointing,  they  are  sometimes  success¬ 
ful  and  therefore  are  invaluable. 


5JTiik  New  Year. — We  speak  of  the  new 
^  year  and  yet  the  }'ear  never  dies.  The 
moment  of  time  when  one  year  quietly 
changes  into  another  we  all  know,  but  the 
beautiful  imperceptibility  of  the  process  is 
less  evident.  We  go  to  our  rest  in  1891, 
and  wake  up  in  1892,  only  to  find  the  day 
as  was  yesterday,  and  that  there  has  been 
in  Nature  no  convulsion,  no  apparent 
change.  We  hail  the  ninety-second  year 
of  the  eventful  nineteenth  century,  and 
somehow  do  not  look  back  on  the  old  year 
with  any  deep  sense  of  regret.  It  may 
nave  been  to  some  not  a  bad  time — a  sea¬ 
son  of  prosperity  perhaps— but  on  the 
whole  it  has  not  been  a  good  time  for 
horticulture,  and  1891  will  long  be  remem¬ 
bered  for  its  unusual  rainfall  and  its 
comparative  ungeniality. 

Perhaps  because  the  passing  year  has 
not  been  so  kind  it  is  that  we  are  looking 
with  some  particular  expectation  to  the 
new  year  that  is  upon  us.  So  seldom  are 
two  successive  years  alike,  that  we  have 
little  fear  the  coming  year  will  be  a 
duplicate  of  that  which  has  just  passed 
out  of  time.  Well  may  we  hope  to  see  a 
genial  spring.  What  a  treat  to  all  who 
love  gardening  would  be  a  realty  soft,  mild, 
pleasant  springtime  in  which  April  showers, 
mild  and  gentle,  should  bring  us  forth  May 
flowers  in  abundance,  and,  followed  by  a 
warm  summer,  give  to  us  in  the  autumn  a 
harvest  of  great  plenty  and  of  happiness. 
We  have  got  too  far  advanced,  apparently, 
in  almost  every  phase  of  horticulture,  for 
anything  specialty  sensational  to  arise,  but 
without  doubt  we  shall  continue  to  make 
steady  progress. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  yet  further 
development  in  all  branches  of  gardening, 
and  especially  in  fruit  culture,  for  every  year 
does  the  demand  for  good  fruit  increase, 
and  there  is  yet  ample  room  for  more  of 
the  best  quality.  We  look  for  a  yet  further 
impetus  being  given  in  this  direction  to  the 
great  Exhibition  of  Fruit  which  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  hold  in  London  next  autumn,  and 
we  are  sure  that  scores' of  exhibitions  held 
throughout  the  country  will  help  to  the 
same  end.  Cordially  therefore  do  we  wish 
all  our  readers  a  Happy  and  Prosperous 
New  Year. 


^.rchid  Hunting. — If  we  are  to  accept 
as  exact  all  that  is  stated  in  relation 
to  Orchid  fields  in  the  yet  comparatively 
unexplored  regions  of  South  America,  as 
described  by  Mr.  Mellican  in  the  book 
about  Orchid  collecting  which  the  Messrs. 
Cassell  have  recently  published,  we  need 
have  little  fear  for  some  time  as  to  the 
possible  drying  up  of  Orchid  importations. 
Literally,  it  would  seem  as  if  there  were 
yet  interminable  areas  of  forests  producing 
millions  of  Orchids,  and  which  open  up 
illimitable  opportunities  for  what  has  been 
so  harshly,  yet,  perhaps,  truly,  described 
as  “  Orchid  Plunder."  Two  things  in  this 
Orchid  hunting  seem  specialty  deplorable  : 
one  is  literal  warfare  with  the  natives 
anxious  to  keep  out  collectors,  or  their 
demoralization  through  corruption  by 
spirits  ;  and  the  other  the  wholesale  cutting 
down  of  trees  on  which  the  beautiful 
Orchids  cluster,  and  the  enormous  waste 
incidental  to  imperfect  means  of  transport 
to  Europe. 

Possibly  most  collectors  who  thus  brave 
toil,  climate,  and  danger  care  only  for 
themselves  so  far  that  if  they  can  only  get  a 
few  good  hauls  they  are  content,  and  care 
nothing  for  those  who  may  follow.  Men¬ 
tion  is  made  in  Mr.  Mellican’s  book  of  an 
extensive  plain,  a  portion  of  which  is  very 
precipitous,  and  collectors  daring  danger, 
having  been  let  down  the  sides  by  the  aid 
of  ropes,  have  stripped  and  torn  away  most 
of  the  beautiful  Orchids  which  grew  there. 
Nature  in  her  mest  glorious  aspects  away 
in  equatorial  regions  has  been  yielding  up 
her  treasures  to  the  collector’s  greed  in 
much  the  same  way  that  we  at  home  have 
seen  our  woods  and  hedge-rows  denuded 
of  ferns  and  hardy  flowers  to  gratify  the 
baser  natures  of  the  tramping  plunderer. 
The  great  redeeming  feature  of  all  this 
Orchid  hunting  is  that  once  the  plants 
reach  Europe  they  are  well  cared  for,  and 
do  under  the  great  skill  of  our  own  growers 
develop  into  specimens  beautiful  almost 
beyond  description.  Our  British  collec¬ 
tions  of  Orchids  are  second  to  none  in  the 
world  under  cultivation,  and  they  are 
indeed  cherished  by  us,  so  that  the  dangers 
and  toils  of  Orchid  hunting  are  not  abso¬ 
lute!}'  wasted  or  encountered  in  vain. 

J^ogs. — We  last  week  experienced,  though 
”  anything  but  enjoyed,  one  of  the 
severest  visitations  of  fog  which  London 
in  particular,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
country  has  suffered  for  several  years. 
Wherever  the  population  is  dense,  and 
coal  is  largely  consumed,  there  has  the  fog 
been  of  the  blackest — the  vapour  field  has 
been  felt  at  its  worst.  We  have  apparently 
done  all  that  is  humanly  possible  in  the 
matter  of  fog  ellucidation  and  of  fog 
amelioration  under  existing  conditions. 
But  that  we  have  had  just  now  such  ex¬ 
cessively  dense  and  long  continued  fogs  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  exceedingly  heavy 
rainfall  of  the  autumn  and  early  winter. 

The  recent  floods  have  been  notorious, 
and,  whilst  they  have  largely  passed  away, 
they  have  left  behind  a  legacy  of  vapourous 
exhalations  which  we  have  so  distressingly 
felt,  as  well  as  seen,  in  the  form  of  fog. 
Thus  it  is  that  fogs  have  been  so  general, 
especially  in  those  districts  where  soils  are 
retentive  of  moisture.  In  London,  and 
indeed  everywhere  where  houses  and  popu¬ 
lations  are  dense,  the  pure  vaporous  fog 
has  not  been  denser  than  in  purely  rural 
districts,  but  it  has  been  associated  with 
smoke  and  soot,  hence  at  once  its  apparent 
greater  density  and  its  poisonous  nature. 
How  it  is  possible  that  even  comparatively 
delicate  life  can  exist  in  several  days  and 
nights  of  dense  continuous  fog  is  indeed 
marvellous,  and  shows  perhaps  more 


forcibly  than  does  anything  else  in  Nature 
how  possible  it  is  for  humanity  to  become 
acclimatised  to  the  most  unnatural  sur¬ 
roundings. 

Plants  are  less  capable  of  existence  under 
such  atmospheric  conditions,  for  we  all 
know  too  well  how  much  those  of  a  com¬ 
paratively  tender  nature  suffer  both  from 
fog  ingredients  and  absence  of  sunlight. 
If  we  were  to  cease  consuming  coals 
entirely  still  we  should  not  get  rid  of  fog, 
but  it  would,  at  least,  be  purer.  We  must 
go  further  afield  and  get  rid  of  intensely 
cold  atmospheric  depressions,  and  that  is 
a  problem  it  is  feared  we  shall  never  solve. 
It  seems  hard  to  have  to  say  we  must 
bear  these  visitations,  but  the  genius  is  not 
yet  born,  apparently,  who  can  help  us  to 
get  rid  of  one  of  the  most  noxious  of 
natural  phenomena. 


The  Fruit  Conference  at  Manchester.— We  have 
received  from  Mr.  Bruce  Findlay  a  report  of  the 
proceedings  at  the  successful  Fruit  Conference  held 
in  Manchester  in  October  last,  which  he  has  had 
printed  in  a  convenient  form  for  future  reference. 

Mr.  Fletcher  Rogers,  who  for  some  years  past  had 
been  honorary  treasurer  of  the  Liverpool  Horticul¬ 
tural  Association,  and  one  of  its  most  ardent 
supporters,  died  somewhat  suddenly  on  December 
19th. 

Trade  Notice. — Weunderstand  that  on  the  1st  inst. 
the  following  change  took  place  in  the  constitution 
of  the  firm  of  Dickson  &  Robinson,  seed  merchants, 
12,  Old  Millgate,  Manchester.  Mr.  Francis  Robin¬ 
son,  up  till  now  the  sole  proprietor,  admitted  as 
partners  Mr.  A.  W.  Whale,  who  has  spent  the  last 
twenty  two  years  in  the  famous  Prussian  Seed 
House  of  Mr.  Ernest  Denary,  Erfurt,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Hicks,  a  gentleman  well-known  to  most  members 
of  the  horticultural  trade,  as  well  as  to  many  agri¬ 
culturists,  his  connecti  m  with  the  Manchester  firm 
extending  over  a  period  of  twenty  years. 

Preston  ai.d  Fulwood  Floral  and  Horticultural 
Society. — The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  members 
of  this  society  will  be  held  in  the  large  room  of  the 
Legs  of  Man  Hotel,  Fishergate,  Preston,  this  (Satur¬ 
day)  evening,  January  2nd,  7892,  when  Air.  John 
Williams,  of  the  Priory  Gardens,  Penwortham,  will 
read  a  paper  on  “  Our  homes  ;  and  climbing  plants 
to  beautify  them.” 

A  Palm  House  for  Battersea  Park. — We  are  pleased 
to  learn  that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  for  1891,  it  was  decided  by  a  con¬ 
siderable  majority  to  erect  a  new  Palm  house  in 
Battersea  Park,  not  only  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  Palms  which  had  outgrown  the  existing  green¬ 
houses,  but  also  to  be  used  as  a  winter  garden,  and 
for  the  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums  and  other 
flowers.  The  Parks  Committee  recommended  that 
the  house  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  /i,5oo, 

The  Potato  Crop  of  the  World  has  been  the  subject 
of  a  special  investigation  by  the  A  ntcrican  Agriculturist, 
and,  although  the  figures  given  cannot  be  accepted 
as  entirely  accurate,  the  facts  given  are  interesting. 
The  British  Isles  have  the  largest  production  per 
acre,  the  crops  of  1891  being  stated  as  follows : — • 
acres,  1,285,854  ;  total  yield,  225,000,000  ;  yield  per 
acre,  175  bushels.  The  next  highest  yield  per  acre 
is  obtained  in  Canada,  viz.,  129  bushels;  and  the 
lowest  the  United  States,  with  93  bushels  only.  The 
highest  average  price  per  bushel  was  2s.  id.  in 
Germany' ;  and  the  lowest  is.  old.  in  Canada ;  the 
average  for  the  British  Isles  being  given  as  is.  Sd. 

Capture  of  a  Red  Deer  in  an  Edinburgh  Nursery. — 
Laud  and  I  Voter  states  that  on  the  morning  of  the 
iSth  ult.,  a  large  female  red  deer  was  seen  in  Messrs. 
Dickson  &  Co.'s  nurseries,  near  Craigmillar. 
Immediately  it  was  discovered  all  the  employes  left 
their  work  and  gave  chase.  The  deer  ran  into 
Craigmillar  Quarry,  where  it  was  surrounded,  and, 
being  hemmed  in,  took  to  one  of  the  pools  of  water 
for  refuge.  While  it  was  swimming  about,  Mr. 
Troupe,  quarry  master,  waded  in  and  succeeded  in 
putting  a  woman's  apron  over  the  animal's  head. 
Ultimately  it  was  secured  and  conveyed  to  The  Inch, 
where  it  is  comfortably  housed  in  a  loose  box.  It 
had  doubtless  escaped  from  some  park. 
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Materials  for  Walking  Sticks  —  Writing  on  the 
vegetable  products  of  Tropical  Africa  in  the  Society 
of  Arts  Journal,  Mr.  John  R.  Jackson,  curator  of  the 
Museums  at  Kew,  remarks  that  as  the  trade  in  walk¬ 
ing  sticks  has  now  become  a  very  large  and  impor¬ 
tant  British  industry,  there  is  necessarily  a  great  and 
increasing  demand  for  materials,  such  for  instance  as 
young  Palm  saplings,  with  good  roots  to  form  the 
knobs  or  handles,  or  any  woody  plant  that  may  exibit 
an  ornamental  or  characteristic  bark.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  stems  should  be  in  all  cases  long  enough 
for  an  ordinary  walking  stick  if  the  rooting  portion  has 
sufficient  character  to  recommend  it,  for  one  of  the 
arts  of  the  walking  stick  and  umbrella  handle-maker 
is  to  graft  or  join  an  ornamental  knob  or  root  on  to  a 
plain  but  rigid  stick.  Nor  is  it  necessary  for  the 
stick  to  be  straight,  for  some  of  the  most  crooked 
sticks  are  effectually  straightened  by  heat.  A  few 
should  be  sent  home  for  report,  and  to  try  whether 
they  have  any  market  value. 

Chrysanthemums  in  their  own  country.— The  in¬ 
fatuation  for  the  flowers  that  our  forefathers  called 
Roses  of  St.  Catherine  becomes  more  and  more 
general,  says  L' Illustration  Horticole.  Semptrvirens 
devotes  an  entire  number  to  them,  finishing  up  by 
recalling  the  culture  of  which  the  Kikou  (Chrysan¬ 
themum)  is  the  object  in  the  extreme  east.  In  Japan 
it  is  the  emblem  of  good  fortune  and  long  life ;  the 
flower  is  sung  by  the  poet ;  the  painter  produces  it 
everywhere  ;  and  not  a  single  small  garden  is  with¬ 
out  Chrysanthemums.  The  Japanese  works  upon 
that  plant  form  quite  a  library.  The  most  exalted 
national  order  is  that  of  the  Chrysanthemum.  In  the 
kingdom  of  Siam,  as  in  Japan,  the  banners,  the 
public  documents,  the  moneys,  carry  the  flowers  of 
Chrysanthemums.  The  Chrysanthemum  furnishes, 
besides,  an  elixir  of  long  life  and  a  remedy  against 
intoxication.  That  remedy  has  probably  not  yet 
been  introduced  into  Europe. 

Shirley  Hibberd  Memorial. — The  following  commu¬ 
nication  reached  us  too  late  for  insertion  in  our  last : 
— At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  appointed  to  carry 
out  this  scheme,  held  at  Chiswick  on  November 
17,  1891,  Dr.  Masters  in  the  chair,  it  was  announced 
that  the  sum  received  from  all  sources  was 
£259  9s.  6d.,  and  that  after  the  payment  of  all  ex¬ 
penses,  amounting  to  £38  14s.  4d.,  there  remained  a 
balance  in  the  bank  of  £ 220  15s  2d.  A  satisfactory 
portrait  of  Mr.  Hibberd  has  been  hung  in  the 
Lindley  Library.  The  balance  of  the  monies 
received  is,  after  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the 
deed,  to  be  invested  for  the  benefit  of  the  orphan 
daughter  in  the  names  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Hargreave,  Mr. 
Leonard  Barron,  and  Mr.  John  Collingridge.  The 
trust-deed  is  to  contain  provisions  (1),  that  in  the 
event  of  the  death  of  the  child  previous  to  her 
attaining  her  twelfth  year,  the  amount  then  standing 
to  the  credit  of  the  trustees  shall  be  paid  to  the 
Gardeners’ Orphan  Fund ;  (2),  that  in  the  event  of 
the  decease  of  the  child  at  any  period  between  the 
twelfth  and  the  twenty-first  year  of  her  age,  then  the 
monies  invested  shall  become  the  absolute  property 
of  her  uncle  and  guardian,  Mr.  C.  M.  Mitchell. 

Christmas  Trees  in  Berlin.— Berlin  is  the  city  of 
Christmas  trees  par  excellence,  and  some  of  the  streets 
and  squares  now  look  like  forests.  This  year  (says 
a  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News )  they  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  cheap,  trees  of  about  10  ft.  in  height  costing 
from  eight  to  ten  shillings.  The  supply  seems  to  be 
much  greater  than  the  demand,  for  so  late  as  this 
evening  one  does  not  remark  that  the  stores  in  the 
market  have  been  much  reduced.  These  trees  come 
for  the  most  part  from  Thuringia  and  the  Hartz 
Mountains.  Immense  numbers  are  sold,  for  the 
Christmas-tree  custom  here  is  general  even  among 
the  poorer  classes.  The  celebration  of  Christmas 
Eve,  with  the  attendant  festivities  of  the  Tree,  is  a 
ceremony  almost  sacred.  It  is  then  one  thinks  of 
the  departed  friends  to  whom  it  has  not  been  granted 
to  spend  this  season  in  the  family  circle.  In  the 
churchyards  people  are  busy  planting  nicely 
decorated  Christmas  trees  on  the  graves,  and  those 
who  cannot  afford  this  confine  themselves  to  laying 
fir  branches  thereon. 

The  Weather  of  Christmas  week. — The  mean  read¬ 
ing  of  the  barometer  last  week  at  Greenwich  was 
3o.i8in.,  and  that  of  the  thermometer  29.1°  ;  the 
latter  being  10. 20  below  the  week’s  average  in  the 
twenty  years  1849-68.  The  direction  of  the  wind 
was  variable,  the  horizontal  movement  of  the  air 
being  sixty-three  per  cent,  below  the  week's  average 
in  the  sixteen  years  1S60-75.  The  duration  of 
registered  Might  sunshine  in  the  week  was  4.7  hours. 


SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

Adieu  !  1891. — By  the  time  this  meets  the  eye  of 
your  readers  another  year  will  have  been  added  to 
the  past,  with  all  its  successes  and  failures.  The 
season  here  at  the  commencement  was  comparatively 
mild,  February  particularly  so.  Wallflowers  began 
to  flower  freely,  and  Rhododendrons  also  came  into 
blossom  ;  the  frost  up  to  then  having  been  compara¬ 
tively  slight,  contrary  to  what  was  experienced  in 
the  south.  March,  however,  brought  a  change  ; 
160  of  frost  for  three  or  four  successive  nights,  but 
no  very  disastrous  effects  followed,  as  the  thaw  was 
very  gradual  and  few  things  were  at  all  active — the 
wallflowers  never  recovered  though. 

The  summer  was  really  better  here  than  its  pre¬ 
decessor,  there  having  been  more  dry  weather,  which 
made  it  possible  to  cope,  in  some  measure,  with  the 
weeds,  which  was  impossible  the  previous  season. 
All  garden  crops  generally  proved  satisfactory. 
Strawberries  were  about  an  average  crop,  and  bush 
fruits  were  about  the  same.  There  was  a  fair  crop 
of  Apples,  too,  on  what  few  trees  we  have.  Keswick 
Codlin  as  a  pyramid  is  a  nice  cropper,  and  so  is  Lord 
Suffield  in  this  district.  But  bullfinches  are  very 
troublesome  just  as  the  fruit  buds  are  bursting,  and 
last  spring  I  made  up  a  mixture  of  lime,  linseed  oil, 
and  paraffin.  The  oil  prevents  the  rain  from  wash¬ 
ing  off  the  lime,  and  I  thought  the  buds  flavoured 
with  paraffin  would  not  be  very  palatable.  This  I 
passed  through  a  strainer,  and  sprayed  the  bushes 
and  Apple  trees  with,  and  to  this  I  owe  my  crops  of 
fruit.  I  netted  a  few  by  themselves,  but  somehow 
the  little  depredators  found  their  way  in,  and  what  a 
havoc  they  made. 

The  year  also  brought  its  quota  of  new  plants  and 
re-introductions,  the  most  noteworthy  perhaps  being 
the  importation  in  bulk  of  our  long  lost  friend,  the 
old  Cattleya  labiata  ;  next  in  importance  is  probably 
Dendrobium  Phalaeropsis  Schroderianum.  Two  late 
Grapes  have  also  been  put  in  the  market  for  the  first 
time,  a  rather  unusual  occurrence  in  one  season.  All 
things  considered,  if  no  great  advances  have  been 
made  horticulture  has  fully  maintained  its  position ,  as 
witness  the  displays  at  our  great  exhibitions  during 
the  past  season,  and,  while  we  bid  adieu  to  1891,  we 
welcome  the  new  year  with  hope,  confidence,  and 
determination  to  do  our  best  as  British  gardeners. — - 
Jas.  Brown,  Arddarroch,  Loch  Long. 

Begonias  and  Gloxinias  from  Seeds. — Last 
January  I  procured  a  packet  each  of  Begonia  and 
Gloxinia  seeds  from  Mr.  Downie,  of  Edinburgh, 
from  which  I  succeeded  in  rearing  a  number  of 
beautiful  varieties  and  had  such  a  fine  display  in 
autumn  that  I  am  induced  to  pen  this  short  note,  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  others  trying  a 
few  seedlings  for  this  purpose  in  the  ensuing  year. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  month  I  sowed  the  seeds  in 
pans  of  light  soil  and  plunged  them  in  a  brisk 
bottom  heat,  keeping  them  in  total  darkness  until 
the  seeds  germinated,  which  they  did  in  prodigal 
profusion,  hundreds  of  tiny  plants  appearing.  These 
I  gradually  exposed  to  the  light  till  they  were  strong 
enough  to  be  placed  on  a  shelf  quite  close  to  the 
glass,  and  this,  let  me  say  here,  is  very  important,  as 
it  keeps  the  young  plants  dwarf  and  sturdy.  As 
soon  as  they  were  large  enough  to  handle  they  were 
carefully  pricked  off  into  pans  of  a  light  but  fairly 
rich  compost,  watered  with  a  fine  rosed  watering 
pot,  kept  shaded  for  a  day  or  two  till  the  roots  had 
taken  to  their  new  soil,  when  they  were  replaced  to 
their  position  near  the  glass,  in  a  temperature  vary¬ 
ing  from  55c  to  65°. 

About  the  beginning  of  April,  by  which  time  they 
had  made  nice  little  plants,  I  transferred  them  into 
small  pots,  using  a  similar  compost  to  the  above 
mentioned.  At  this  stage  they  were  placed  in  a 
vinery  at  work  in  a  position  fully  exposed  to  the 
light,  shading  from  midday  sun  with  a  newspaper. 
Here  they  remained  till  the  pots  were  filled  with 
roots,  when  I  repotted  them  into  4-in.  and  5-in.  pots 
according  to  size.  The  Begonias  I  removed  to  an 
unheated  frame,  and  kept  close  for  a  week  or  so,  after 
which  they  got  a  free  admission  of  air  during  the 
earlier  part  of  fine  days,  but  were  closed  early  so  as 
to  husband  the  sun  heat  as  much  as  possible.  By 
the  middle  of  September  they  were  nice  compact 
plants,  and  were  throwing  up  flowers  in  great  pro¬ 
fusion,  and  I  had  them  arranged  along  with  the 
Gloxinias  in  a  small  Melon  house  from  which  the 
crop  had  been  removed. 

The  Gloxinias  had  in  the  meantime  teen  growing 


on  a  stage  erected  over  the  hot-water  pipes  in  the 
vinery,  and  partially  shaded  by  the  foliage  of  the 
vines,  and  were  also  commencing  to  flower,  so  I  had 
the  two  arranged  together  in  a  sloping  bank  on  either 
side  of  the  pathway.  Those  who  have  not  tried 
Gloxinias  and  Begonias  together  would  do  well  to 
try  it ;  the  effect  was  simply  gorgeous,  the  variety 
and  richness  of  colour  attracting  every  one,  and 
eliciting  exclamations  of  wonder  and  admiration  from 
all  who  saw  them. 

The  size,  form,  and  diversity  of  colour  among  the 
Begonias  exceeded  my  most  sanguine  expectations. 
The  colours  were  endless,  ranging  from  the  purest 
white,  yellow,  salmon-pink,  rose,  scarlet  to  deep 
crimson  in  numberless  shades.  Brilliant,  however, 
though  the  Begonias  were,  they  were  fairly  eclipsed 
by  the  gorgeous  colours  of  the  Gloxinias,  which 
were  all  of  the  erect-flowering  type,  which  show  off 
their  flowers  to  greater  advantage  than  the  drooping 
sorts.  The  foliage  itself  beautifully  and  completely 
hid  the  pots  from  sight,  forming  a  suitable  base 
from  which  issued  dozens  of  flowers  in  all  the  colours 
of  the  rainbow.  Self-coloured  flowers,  pure  white, 
pink,  purple,  scarlet,  etc.,  and  flowers  mottled  and 
streaked  were  produced  in  endless  variety,  and  all 
combined  made  a  display  which  the  most  fastidious 
could  not  fail  to  admire. —  IV.  Little. 


SOME  GOOD 

DECORATIVE  AZALEAS. 

The  Azalea  is  one  of  our  most  popular  and  useful 
of  spring-flowering  plants.  At  Christmas  Fielders 
White  is  largely  grown  for  cutting  purposes.  It  is 
very  free  ;  it  can  be  forced  into  bloom  early  and 
without  endangering  its  constitutional  vigour,  and  it 
will  bear  any  amount  of  cutting.  A.  amoena  is  an 
early-flowering  decorative  species,  of  great  freedom 
and  of  close  compact  growth.  Then  there  are  many 
other  varieties :  among  them  the  following  possess 
great  decorative  value — Madame  Herman  Siedel, 
pure  white  sometimes,  and  occasionally  faintly 
striped  with  rose ;  in  its  former  character  it  is  like  a  huge 
semi-double  Gardenia  ;  Pharailde  Mathilde,  white 
striped  with  pale  red,  very  large,  and  double,  broad, 
smooth  petals ;  Flora,  very  bright  rose,  with  a  slight 
purple  blotch  on  the  upper  segments,  extra  fine  ; 
Perfection  de  Gand,  red,  shaded  with  purple,  single, 
a  flower  of  fine  form ;  Vervasneana,  bright  pink, 
broadly  margined  with  white,  flowers  very  large, 
semi-double,  extra  fine ;  Ame  de  Coeur,  pale  salmon- 
red,  large  double  flowers  of  extra  fine  quality  ;  Presi¬ 
dent  Oswald  de  Kerchove,  pale  pink  and  salmon, 
sometimes  with  a  slight  edge  of  white,  very  double 
and  well  formed  ;  Theodore  Reimers,  magenta-lilac 
or  purple,  very  fine  and  distinct,  large  and  double  ; 
Louise  Pynaert,  pure  white,  double,  very  large,  and 
of  fine  quality  ;  Madeline,  pure  white,  flowers  very 
large  and  semi-double,  becoming  purer  as  they  age, 
very  fine  indeed  ;  Grandes,  pale  or  brick  red,  shaded 
with  violet  on  the  upper  petals,  extra  fine ;  and 
Phoebus,  deep  salmon-red,  with  large  purplish-crim¬ 
son  spots  on  the  upper  segments,  semi-double,  very 
showy. 

I  am  quite  of  Mr.  Thomas  Baines’  opinion  that 
for  producing  flowers  for  cutting  the  Azalea  has 
few  equals.  A  grower  may  cut  with  impunity  with¬ 
out  injuring  the  health  of  the  plant,  but  of  course 
plants  should  be  grown  for  the  purpose,  as  no  one 
would  think  of  cutting  their  best  specimens,  and, 
though  it  is  sometimes  said  that  cut  flowers  which 
have  expanded  in  heat  do  not  stand  well,  the  fact 
is  traceable  to  two  causes — one  is,  using  too  much 
heat  ;  the  other  keeping  them  too  far  from  the  light. 
While  being  brought  on  into  flower,  the  foliage 
should  almost  touch  the  glass  ;  so  treated,  Mr. 
Baines  assures  us,  they  would  stand  for  a  week  in 
water,  or  in  sand  and  water. 

In  my  own  experience  I  have  found  the  Azalea 
to  be  a  plant  not  at  all  impatient  of  cold.  I  kept  a 
plant  in  my  cold  house  for  five  years,  and  it  flowered 
abundantly  each  year  until  the  winter  of  1890 — 91, 
and  then  it  went  down  before  the  attack.  Mr.  Baines 
states  that  he  has  seen  plants  in  a  north  house  con¬ 
siderably  frozen  in  early  spring,  but  that  they  after¬ 
wards  flow’ered  as  wrell  as  those  which  had  not  been 
subjected  to  so  low  a  temperature  ;  and  yet  it  must 
be  best  not  to  subject  the  Azalea  to  so  great  a  strain. 
It  is  therefore  desirable  to  keep  frost  from  reaching 
the  plants,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  keep  them  in  any 
thing  like  a  high  temperature  unless  it  i§  desired  to 
bring  them  on  early  into  bloom. 
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“  In  selecting  varieties,”  says  Mr.  Baines,  ”  care 
should  be  taken  to  procure  such  as  are  not  only  good, 
free  growers,  possessing  distinct,  finely-coloured 
flowers,  but  also  such  sorts  as  retain  their  bloom  for 
the  longest  time.  This  is  a  matter  that  does  not 
receive  sufficient  attention,  yet  is  of  very  great  im¬ 
portance,  whether  they  are  required  for  exhibition 
or  ordinary  decorative  purposes,  some  varieties 
carrying  their  flowers  double  the  length  of  time  that 
others  will.”  I  have  kept  these  requirements  in  view 
in  making  the  selection  which  heads  this  paper. — 
R.  D. 

- - 

AN  ABSTRACT  VIEW  OF 

HORTICULTURE* 

The  subject  of  horticulture  is  a  very  wide  one,  and 
may  be  looked  at  from  many  and  various  points  of 
view.  I  therefore  decided  that  I  would  say  some¬ 
thing  upon  the  subject  from  what  may  be  called  an 
abstract  point  of  view.  I  shall  carefully  abstain 
from  technicalities,  and  not  pretend  to  give  anything 
in  the  way  of  instruction  on  the  practical  working  of 
your  profession,  for  the  reason  that  you  all  know 
more  about  it  than  I  do.  But  what  I  shall  aim  at 
doing  is  to  create  in  your  minds  a  loftier  idea  of  the 
calling  which  you  follow,  and  to  show  that  it  is 
capable  of  a  very  high  development,  and  that  it 
possesses  attributes  and  attractions  which  go  to 
place  it  in  the  forefront  of  professions.  I  want  to 
show  that  horticulture  is  not  by  any  means  a  mere 
ornamental  profession,  in  which  the  professor  can  do 
his  part  or  leave  it  undone  at  his  pleasure  ;  nor  is  it 
simply  a  certain  amount  of  weekly  work  done  for  a 
certain  amount  of  wages.  All  who  would  discover 
its  wonders  and  its  beauties  must  have  far  higher 
aspirations  than  this,  and  must  seek  for  its  mysteries 
with  loving  hearts  and  willing  hands,  for  it  is  only 
to  such  that  Nature  reveals  her  hidden  beauties  and 
wonders  to  the  full  extent ;  and  what  I  wish  to  do  in 
this  paper  is  to  lead  you  to  find  that  higher  develop¬ 
ment,  or  at  any  rate  to  seek  for  it,  and  I  am  sure 
that  in  doing  this  you  will  discover  a  new  meaning 
in  what  you  do,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  elevate 
both  yourselves  and  your  profession. 

Now,  as  I  have  said,  the  subject  is  a  very  large 
one,  and  in  order  to  make  it  suit  the  aim  of  this 
paper,  I  purpose  to  divide  it  under  four  heads,  which 
will  be  enough  for  us  to  deal  with  to-night  ;  and 
these  heads  will  be  the  reasons  I  assign  for  the 
claims  your  profession  has  upon  you.  First,  then, 
your  profession  is  an  honourable  one  in  respect  of  its 
antiquity  ;  secondly,  in  respect  of  its  beauty  and 
diversity  ;  thirdly,  in  respect  of  its  usefulness  in  the 
economy  of  nature  ;  and  fourthly,  in  respect  of  the 
certain  return  with  which  it  awards  those  who  faith¬ 
fully  and  diligently  follow  it.  As  to  its  antiquity,  I 
do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  anything  is  to 
be  esteemed  as  honourable  simply  in  virtue  of  its 
antiquity,  but  that  whatever  is  honourable  and  use¬ 
ful  in  itself,  is  rendered  more  so  by  having  done  its 
work,  dispensing  beauty  and  grace  down  through 
the  ages,  and  in  this  respect  your  profession  stands 
not  simply  first,  but  in  front  of  all  others.  The 
first  man  of  whom  we  read  was  a  gardener,  not 
simply  a  gardener  for  his  own  pleasure  and 
amusement,  but  put  to  follow  it  for  his  livelihood. 
As  far  as  we  know  the  produce  of  the  garden  of  Eden 
was  his  entire  source  of  food  supply,  so  that  he  had 
the  best  possible  reason  for  being  a  practical  gar¬ 
dener.  But  even  this  case  of  Adam  does  not  carry 
us  back  far  enough,  or  give  us  the  full  measure  of 
antiquity,  for  trees  and  herbaceous  plants  existed  on 
the  earth  before  Adam. 

Geologists  and  botanists  agree  in  assuring  us  that 
when  this  planet  was  a  dark,  sunless  void,  it  was 
covered  thickly  with  trees  and  shrubs,  and  they  even 
go  so  far  as  to  describe  the  character  of  the  dark 
vegetable  world  ;  and  the  account  which  they  give 
agrees  very  much  with  what  all  of  us  know  to  be  the 
case  with  plants  grown  without  light.  They  tell  us 
that  trees  and  plants  grew  to  enormous  size,  with 
stems  pale  in  colour  and  foliage  nearly  white  ;  that 
Ferns  grew  to  30  ft.  and  40  ft.  in  height,  with 
immense  fronds  spreading  out  and  covering  the 
earth,  rendering  it  damp  and  steamy,  and  in  which 
grew  all  manner  of  climbing  and  trailing  plants, 
making  a  perfect  jungle,  but  all  of  them  of  the  same 
sickly,  colourless  character,  and  all  wanting  some  of 

4  A  paper  read  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Rome  at  a  meetingof  the  Ealing 
and  District  Gardeners’  Mu  ual  Improvement  Society,  held  on 
2/th  Oct,  '  -  '  “  -  - 


that  glorious  sun  which  we  unfortunately  so  often 
stand  in  need  of. 

Now,  compared  with  an  antiquity  like  this,  there 
is  of  course  nothing  in  the  world  can  rank,  and  how¬ 
ever  much  the  pre-adamite  portion  may  be  difficult 
of  demonstration,  from  Adam's  time  we  can  speak 
with  more  certainty,  that  the  gardener’s  art  has  been 
the  chief  factor  in  feeding  and  delighting  the  world, 
and  through  all  that  long  period  it  has  known  no 
lapse  or  cessation,  kings  might  fall,  dynasties  die 
out,  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  crumble  away,  or 
altogether  change  their  character,  but  in  the  gar¬ 
dener's  art  there  has  been  no  change  except  in  deve¬ 
lopment  and  improvement. 

Here,  then,  is  a  glorious  antiquity  of  which  all 
faithful  devotees  to  the  art  may  be  justly  proud — 
an  antiquity  which  fashion  has  not  depraved,  and 
of  which  time  has  not  lessened  either  the  beauty  or 
the  usefulness. 

Now,  when  I  come  to  speak  of  the  beauty  and 
diversity  of  the  floral  world,  which  beauty  and  diver¬ 
sity  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  gardener’s  art, 
the  first  thing  that  strikes  one  is  its  immensity,  wide 
as  the  world  and  embracing  amongst  its  votaries  all 
orders  of  being  and  all  varieties  of  human  mind .  The 
rich  and  cultured  as  well  as  the  poor  and  ignorant, 
the  young  as  well  as  the  old,  in  prosperity  or  in  ad¬ 
versity,  in  sickness  or  in  health,  at  all  times  and  in 
all  places,  appreciate  the  beauties  of  the  floral  world, 
which  minister  to  the  happiness  and  the  enjoyment 
of  life  in  a  way  and  to  a  degree  which  nothing  else  in 
nature  does.  We  seem  to  have  deep  down  in  our 
nature  a  faculty  for  the  beautiful,  which  only  flowers 
can  reach  and  satisfy.  Art  has  often  tried  and  does 
try  to  meet  this  natural  instinct  which  we  possess  for 
the  beautiful,  but  it  does  not  wholly  succeed,  and  for 
the  very  simple  reason  that  when  it  has  done  its  best 
it  has  to  go  to  nature  for  its  model,  and  copy  as  near 
as  may  be  the  grace  of  form  and  delicacy  of  colouring 
in  flowers,  to  give  its  highest  expression  of  the 
beautiful. 

One  of  the  great  charms  in  flowers  is  that  they  seem 
to  touch  our  nature  in  so  many  and  so  various  ways, 
some  by  their  grandeur  of  size  and  colour,  others  by 
their  exquisite  beauty  of  form  and  outline,  and  others 
again  by  the  charm  of  their  perfumes,  while  others 
again  are  beautiful  in  what  appears  to  be  their 
innocence  and  helplessness.  Perhaps  few  things  are 
more  appealing  than  a  poor  Snowdrop  trying  to 
force  its  way  through  half-frozen,  ground  as  if  en¬ 
deavouring  to  escape  from  what  has  so  long  been  its 
prison  ;  or  perhaps  a  modest  Daisy  seeming  to  open 
its  eye  to  see  if  spring  is  coming.  As  to  this  latter 
you  will  remember  what  Burns  says  : — 

Wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flow’r, 

Thou’s  met  me  in  an  evil  hour  ; 

For  I  maun  crush  amang  the  stoure 
Thy  slender  stem ; 

To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  pow’r, 

Thou  bonnie  gem  ! 

It  was  not  at  all  necessary  from  the  utilitarian 
point  of  view  that  the  world  should  be  made  beautiful 
with  flowers.  All  thepurposesof  ourphysical  life  could 
have  been  as  well  served  if  nothing  grew  more  beautiful 
than  a  Cabbage.  One  prominent  fact  which  this 
love  of  flowers  demonstrates  is  that  in  what  is  best 
and  noblest  in  our  nature,  all  peoples  of  the  earth, 
at  all  times,  are  and  have  been  very  much  alike. 
Flowers  are  and  have  been  used  as  the  expression  of 
love,  of  confidence,  of  gratitude,  of  constancy,  of 
reverence,  and,  indeed,  of  all  that  goes  to  make  up 
the  best  half  of  our  nature. 

Poets  have  at  all  times  used  flowers  as  their 
highest  expression  of  beauty.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  but  for  flowers  poets  would  have 
been  without  a  good  part  of  the  means  of  giving  ex¬ 
pression  to  their  sense  of  the  beautiful  in  nature. 
Painters,  also,  have  always  used  flowers  for  the  same 
purpose  ;  but  unfortunately  after  all  they  are  only 
paintings,  and  excite  our  admiration  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  copies  of  great  originals.  Flowers  seem  to 
have  a  more  pronounced  influence  upon  us  at  par¬ 
ticular  seasons  :  when  we  are  well  and  happy  we 
decorate  our  homes,  our  dinner  tables,  our  button¬ 
holes  with  them,  indeed,  we  display  them  every¬ 
where  as  the  expression  of  our  joy  and  gladness;  but 
it  is  perhaps  in  sickness  or  age  that  they  shed  their 
greatest  power,  particularly  amongst  the  poor.  In 
the  sick  room  a  fiow’er  is  the  only  joy  left  to  a  suffer¬ 
ing  one. 

Who  amongst  us  has  not  observed  the  influence  of 
a  poor  starveling  pot  plant  upon  some  aged  person, 


perhaps  confined  to  one  room,  and  who  waits  upon 
it  and  tends  it  as  if  it  were  a  grand  specimen  ? 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  the  art  of  the  horticul¬ 
turist  were  so  limited  as  to  be  confined  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  flowers,  it  would  still  be  one  with  a  nobility 
of  aim,  which  should  make  all  engaged  in  it  feel 
that  their  profession  is  one  of  usefulness  and  honour. 

When  I  come  to  what  I  call  my  third  argument,  I 
find  that  I  shall  have  to  enlarge  my  field  of  review, 
and  in  order  to  give  you  an  idea  of  its  scope,  I  must 
show  you  how  nearly  allied  are  some  things  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  look  upon  as  different  in  charac¬ 
ter,  but  which  are,  after  all,  very  much  the  same 
thing.  First,  then,  let  me  say  that  floriculture,  hor¬ 
ticulture,  agriculture,  and  arboriculture  are  all  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  same  thing,  and  all  come 
more  or  less  under  your  management  as  gardeners.  It 
makes  very  little  difference  whether  you  call  your 
kitchen  garden  a  garden  or  a  field ;  the  operations 
are  the  same,  and  the  only  difference  which  can 
possibly  exist  is  that  the  one  is  usually  the  subject 
of  a  higher  culture  than  the  other. 

Not  only  is  the  higher  side  of  our  human  nature 
dependent  for  its  full  development  upon  your  ener¬ 
gies  and  intelligence,  but  our  very  physical  existence 
is,  and  must  be,  to  a  large  extent,  dependent  upon 
the  properly  directed  energies  and  intelligence  of  the 
cultivators  of  what  we  call  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

(To  be  continued.) 

ILLUSTRATED  INSTRUC¬ 

TION. 

Some  small  experience  in  horticultural  lecturing  has 
enabled  me  to  realise  the  enormous  value  of  illustra¬ 
tions  of  what  one  is  talking  about,  and  realise  how 
large  a  field  there  is  open  to  anyone  who  can,  by  the 
production  of  cheap  pictures,  diagrams,  photographs, 
etc.,  give  to  lecturers  the  aid  they  so  much  need. 
Of  course,  pictures  and  diagrams  of  objects,  whether 
of  vegetable  life  or  of  absolutely  inanimate  objects, 
must  be  true  to  character,  and  it  would  always  be 
best  if  obtained  from  photographs,  because  these 
would  at  least  be  truthful.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  gardening  lectures  might  be  largely  aided  by 
the  employment  of  magic  lanterns  and  correctly 
sketched  slides.  That  is  so,  but  there'  is  the  difficulty 
that  such  aid  would  come  very  expensive,  especially 
in  rural  districts,  where  ordinary  coal  gas  is  not 
available. 

It  seems  as  if  good  diagrams  of  fair  dimensions, 
and  displaying  very  correct  examples  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  objects  referred  to  in  the  lectures,  would  be  best 
because  very  instructive  and  very  portable.  Could 
these  be  furnished  in  quantity,  few  things  would  be 
more  useful  as  aids  to  instruction.  Here  is  a  wide 
field  open  to  any  publisher  who  may  care  to  embark 
in  such  an  enterprise.  These  are  however  elementary 
illustrations  the  which  only  gardeners  themselves 
can  produce.  These  are  found  in  plants,  trees, 
garden  produce,  models  of  garden  structures,  garden 
appliances,  etc.,  all  of  which  presented  to  an 
audience  would  wonderfully  help  to  elucidate  mat¬ 
ters  which  would  otherwise  perhaps  be  dry  and 
uninteresting.  An  audience  of  comparatively  ignor¬ 
ant  cottagers  or  others  of  similar  calibre  would 
find  examples  of  grafting,  of  bedding,  pruning,  pot¬ 
ting,  and  many  other  of  the  higher  practices  in 
gardening  most  instructive.  So  far  the  present 
courses  of  technical  instruction  in  horticulture  have 
had  to  be  very  hastily  arranged,  and  a  further  course 
may  be  much  more  completely  illustrated. — D. 

PEAR  BEURRE  DIEL. 

When  grown  as  a  wall  tree  or  as  an  espalier  the 
fruit  of  this  Pear  attains  a  large  size ;  but  on  stan 
dards  is  only  of  medium  size.  It  is  obovate  in  outline 
and  rather  uneven  on  the  surface,  with  a  pale  green 
skin  changing  to  pale  yellow  in  November,  and 
thickly  spotted  all  over  with  large  russety  markings, 
with  occasional  splashes  of  brown  russet.  The  flesh 
is  pale  yellowish-white,  rich,  buttery,  and  melting  in 
its  latter  stages,  but  previously  to  that  it  is  firmer 
though  tender  and  very  juicy.  In  either  stages  it 
forms  good  eating,  and  it  depends  upon  the  taste  of 
the  eater  as  to  what  degree  of  ripeness  is  the  most 
appreciated  or  acceptable.  Another  point  to  be  noted 
is  that  the  fruit  varies  considerably  in  quality  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  and  in  different  soils 
and  seasons,  a  fact  which  applies  to  various  other 
Pears  in  cultivation.  The  tree  is  a  heavy  bearer 
especially  when  grown  as  a  standard,  and  that,  to¬ 
gether  with  its  late  keeping  qualities,  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  planter.  The  fruits  attained 
a  fine  size  on  horizontally  trained  trees  against  a  wall 
in  the  gardens  of  Templeton  House,  Roehampton, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Kendall. 
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ABOUT  PEARS. 

(Concluded  from  page  259 .) 

Cultivation, 

The  Pear  tree  will  succeed  in  any  good  soil  that  is 
neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry,  but  will  be  found  to  do 
best  in  a  good  substantial  loam.  In  choosing  a 
situation  one  inclining  towards  the  south  or  south¬ 
west  should  be  selected,  and  if  it  is  sheltered  from 
prevailing  winds  so  much  the  better.  If  the  ground 
requires  draining  that  should  be  seen  to  in  the  first 
place  ;  it  must  then  be  well  trenched,  and  allowed  to 
settle  before  being  planted.  The  extra  labour  of 
trenching  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  trees  in  after 
years.  To  put  the  question  of  soils  into  as  few 
words  as  possible,  I  would  say  for  the  Pear  stock,  if 
possible,  have  a  light  deep  soil,  and  for  the  Quince 
a  good  heavy  loam  ;  if  light  feed  liberally  from  the 
surface. 

Planting  is  best  done  in  the  autumn,  say  the  end 
of  October  or  beginning  of  November  according  to 
the  season.  It  is  an  operation  which  must  be  under¬ 
taken  with  the  greatest  care  and  attention,  for  on  it 
hinges  the  success  or  failure  of  the  tree.  Deep 
planting  is  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  the  inex¬ 
perienced  fall  into  :  the  old  soil  mark  on  the  stem 
must  be  the  guide,  and  it  should  never  be  buried — far 
better  have  it  a  little  above  than  below  the  surface. 
The  opening  for  the  tree  must  always  be  large  enough 
to  receive  the  roots  to  their  full  length  when  laid  out 
horizontally.  Fine  soil  should  be  worked  in  between 
the  roots  and  made  firm  as  planting  proceeds.  If 
newly-planted  trees  can  be  mulched  with  some  good 
manure  they  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  it.  To 
complete  the  operation  each  tree  should  be  securely 
staked  and  tied  loosely,  so  that  it  may  settle  down 
with  the  soil,  when  it  may  be  more  securely  fastened. 

Pruning  and  Training. 

These  two  operations  are  so  closely  allied  that  they 
may  be  treated  together  ;  their  object  is  to  produce 
a  desired  form  of  tree,  and  to  assist  Nature  in  the 
production  of  superior  fruit. 

Keeping  this  in  mind  let  us  then  see  which  of  the 
several  forms  is  the  most  suitable  for  our  purpose.  To 
begin  with  standard  trees,  which  as  a  rule  bear 
abundantly,  and  when  once  established  need  very 
little  pruning  if  any.  These  are  the  trees  for  orchard 
culture  and  for  profit. 

The  pyramidal  form  is  the  most  natural  to  the 
Pear,  therefore  with  alittle  attention  very  handsome 
specimens  can  be  formed ;  these,  however,  are  not 
always  so  profitable,  as  their  outline  is  pleasing  to 
the  eye.  They  are  the  most  suitable  for  a  garden 
of  moderate  dimensions,  such  as  our  establishment 
here.  The  low  bush  form  is  the  one  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  cottagers’  or  villa  gardens  ;  there  are 
some  very  good  examples  of  this  mode  of  training 
to  be  seen  in  the  gardens  here. 

As  I  daresay  you  are  all  well  acquainted  with 
the  mode  of  procedure  in  forming  these  trees,  I  will 
not  occupy  your  time  with  a  description  of  it  to¬ 
night  ;  but  just  add  that  in  forming  pyramids  the 
leader  must  always  be  left  a  good  length  (say  about 
18  in.),  so  as  to  have  the  side  branches  thinly  disposed, 
that  the  air  and  sunshine  may  have  full  play  through 
them,  as  without  these  two  essential  elements 
nothing  can  come  to  perfection. 

When  on  the  Quince  stock  pyramids  should  be 
planted  about  8  ft.  apart,  and  on  the  Pear  about  12  ft. 
Standards  on  the  Pear,  or  we  might  call  it  the  free 
stock,  should  be  planted  20  ft.  apart.  The  majority 
of  Pears,  especially  the  later  varieties,  are  greatly 
improved  when  grown  on  walls.  The  cordon  sys¬ 
tem  of  training  is  to  be  highly  recommended  here, 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  chief  among  which  is  that 
the  season  can  be  considerably  prolonged  by  having 
a  number  of  varieties  on  a  given  space.  If  the  walls 
are  low,  they  are  better  trained  obliquely,  as  then 
a  longer  run  is  secured. 

Pears,  like  most  other  fruit  trees,  can  stand  plenty 
of  manure  when  in  a  bearing  condition.  And  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  best  manure 
they  can  get  is  good  farm-yard,  applied  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  It  should  be  put  on  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set, 
and  spread  as  far  as  the  roots  extend,  and  about  4  in. 
deep.  If  the  weather  is  at  all  dry,  soak  the  whole 
mulching  with  water  so  ?ts  to  reach  every  root,  and 


the  effect  will  be  plainly  seen  in  the  remarkable 
manner  in  which  the  fruit  will  swell. 

As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  root-pruning  for 
Pears  on  the  Quince  stock  is  not  required,  but  for 
those  on  the  Pear  stock  it  is  very  beneficial.  Many 
an  unfruitful  tree  has  been  brought  into  a  bearing 
condition  by  a  judicious  curtailment  of  its  roots. 
It  is  an  operation  in  which  there  is  plenty  of  room 
for  the  display  of  ordinary  intelligence  ;  for  all  trees 
do  not  by  any  means  require  the  same  treatment. 
Some  may  want  root-pruning  every  second  or  third 
year,  other  may  never  require  more  than  one  operation. 
Large  trees  should  be  done  piece-meal,  so  as  not  to 
be  checked  too  severely.  As  root  pruning  is  to 
regulate  the  growth,  it  must  go  hand-in-hand  with 
the  pruning  of  the  branches. 

As  regards  summer  pruning,  concerning  which 
there  is  such  a  diversity  of  opinion,  I  advocate  it, 
but  only  in  moderation,  as  a  means  of  directing  the 
energies  of  the  tree  into  more  fruitful  channels.  It 
is  evident  that  if  the  shoots  of  a  pyramid  trained 
tree  were  not  shortened  or  thinned,  the  foliage  would 
suffer  for  the  want  of  light.  All  shoots  not  required 
for  extension  or  to  fill  up  space  must  be  summer 
pruned ;  the  time  will  vary  according  to  the  season, 
but  the  operation  must  not  be  performed  too  soon, 
or  a  second  growth  will  be  caused,  which  is  worse 
than  useless. 

The  upper  and  more  vigorous  part  of  the  tree 
should  be  stopped  first,  the  shoots  should  be  shortened 
to  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  leaf,  not  taking  into  account 
the  partly  developed  leaves  and  buds  at  the  base,  as 
these  very  rarely  come  to  anything.  The  winter 
pruning  of  pyramids  treated  in  this  way  is  of  the 
simplest,  all  the  shoots  shortened  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  must  be  spurred  to  form  fruit-buds,  and  all 
dead  spurs  removed.  For  bush  and  standard  trees 
snmmer  pruning  is  not  so  esseutial,  but  will  be  found 
beneficial  when  practised  to  a  limited  extent. 

For  wall  trees  summer  pruning  is  of  great  benefit, 
as  without  it  very  few  well  ripened  buds  are  obtained 
at  the  base.  In  order  to  encourage  young  trees,  the 
shoots  should  not  be  much  shortened  in  the  summer 
time  ;  those  near  the  extremities  of  the  branches 
should  be  checked  so  as  not  to  compete  with  the 
leaders. 

Gathering  and  Storing. 

These  are  I  think  the  most  important  operations 
connected  with  Pear  culture.  To  know  when  to 
gather  Pears  is  something  worth  knowing,  I  can  assure 
you  ;  no  operation  that  I  am  acquainted  with  takes 
longer  to  learn  than  this,  and  on  it  greatly  depends 
the  quality  of  the  fruit.  If  gathered  too  soon 
the  fruit  shrivels  and  never  ripens  properly  ;  if  left 
too  long,  especially  some  of  the  early  varieties,  it 
becomes  insipid.  The  rule  laid  down  by  our  authori¬ 
ties  on  this  subject  is — to  slightly  raise  the  fruit ;  do 
not  pull  or  use  any  force,  and,  if  by  the  gentle  heav¬ 
ing  the  fruit  parts  readily  from  the  spur,  then  they 
may  with  safety  be  gathered. 

There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  very  general 
rule.  Some  varieties  that  become  mealy  soon,  are 
better  if  gathered  before  they  part  readily  from  the 
spur.  Williams's  Bon  Chretien  is  an  excellent  Pear 
when  gathered  soon  enough,  but  if  allowed  to  hang 
too  long  it  becomes  distinctly  musky.  Flemish 
Beauty  is  another  variety  which  requires  to  be 
gathered  soon,  for  if  allowed  to  hang  until  the  fine 
colour  which  characterises  it  so  is  produced,  it  will  be 
found  to  have  much  deteriorated  in  flavour.  Late 
varieties  generally  should  be  allowed  to  hang  on  the 
trees  as  long  as  it  is  safe  to  leave  them  for  frost. 
Another  test  for  gathering  the  fruit  is  to  examine  one 
and  see  if  the  pips  are  ripe — if  so  they  may  with 
safety  be  gathered.  The  dryer  the  fruit  is  the  better, 
and  it  should  be  handled  with  all  the  care  possible. 

As  to  the  best  place  to  store  the  fruit,  I  do  not 
think  I  can  do  better  than  describe  generally  the 
fruit-room  in  the  gardens  here.  It  is  built  at  the 
back  of  a  high  wall,  the  floor  is  about  2  ft.  below  the 
ground  level,  the  aspect  is  due  north. 

The  walls  are  hollow,  consequently  the  tempera¬ 
ture  inside  is  not  so  readily  affected  by  the  changing 
of  the  outside  temperature.  It  is  ventilated  in  the 
roof,  the  windows  also  open.  It  is  fitted  throughout 
with  deal  shelves,  3  ft.  wide,  having  four  air  spaces 
of  Jin.  each.  The  fruit  in  most  cases  is  laid  out  in 
single  layers,  only  the  small  Apples  and  Pears  are 
doubled  to  economize  space. 

I  have  seen  grander  fruit-rooms  than  the  one  just 
mentioned,  but  this  answers  the  purpose  as  well  as 
.any  of  them. 


Varieties. 

The  number  of  varieties  there  are  in  cultivation  is 
nothing  short  of  a  national  calamity  ;  and  I  think 
we  may  safely  put  half  of  them  down  as  worthless, 
There  are  many  excellent  varieties  to  choose  from  ; 
the  number  grown  must  of  course  be  regulated  by 
circumstances. 

I  do  not  think  any  selection  for  a  private  estab¬ 
lishment  need  exceed  twenty-five  varieties,  unless 
they  are  grown  merely  as  a  collection.  Given  a  fair 
season  the  following  twenty-five  varieties  should 
give  an  unbroken  supply  of  fruit  from  August  to 
March.  They  are  Williams’s  Bon  Chretien,  Sou¬ 
venir  du  Congres,  Beurre  d’Amanlis,  Fondante  d' 
Automne,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Madame  Treyve, 
Thompson’s,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Beurre  Hardy, 
Beurre  Superfin,  Comte  de  Lamy,  Seckle,  Belle  Julie. 
Marechal  de  la  Cour,  Marie  Louise,  Durondeau, 
Beurre  Diel,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Glou  Morceau, 
Winter  Nelis,  Conference,  Josephine  de  Malines, 
Beurre  de  Jonghe,  Olivier  des  Serres,  Ne  Plus  Meuris, 
and  Bergamotte  d'Esperen. 

For  the  majority  of  places  in  this  neighbourhood 
the  above  list  would  be  too  long,  therefore  I  append  a 
more  select  list  of  twelve.  Williams's  Bon  Chre¬ 
tien,  Fondante  d'Automne,  Thompson’s,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey.  Beurre  Superfin,  Marie  Louise, 
Doyenne  du  Comice,  Glou  Morceau,  Winter  Nelis, 
Josephine  de  Malines,  Beurre  de  Jonghe  and  Berga¬ 
motte  d’Esperen. 

The  select  list  is  the  pick  of  all  the  varieties  grown 
here,  numbering  close  on  300.  Generally  speaking 
they  will  all  be  found  of  excellent  quality,  even  in 
such  an  unfavourable  season  as  the  past  has  been 
for  flavour. 

The  Pear,  as  you  doubtlessly, are  all  aware,  is  one  of 
the  most  perishable  fruits  in  existence.  There  is 
an  old  saying  that  “to  get  a  Williams'  in  prime 
condition’’  you  must  watch  it  all  night.  This 
seems  rather  an  extreme  measure,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  it.  Varieties 
vary  in  this  respect ;  some  when  ripe  are  over  in  a 
few  days,  others  will  last  in  good  condition  for  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight.  A  break  in  the  supply  can  very 
often  be  prevented  by  ripening  some  in  heat.  In 
fact  most  Pears  are  improved  in  flavour  if  kept  in 
a  warmer  temperature  to  ripen. 

As  you  may  not  all  possess  a  copy  of  the  report  of 
the  Pear  Congress,  held  in  the  gardens  in  1885,  I 
cull  the  following  from  its  pages,  which  may  be 
interesting  and  instructive  as  showing  the  appreci¬ 
ation  in  which  particular  varieties  are  held  through¬ 
out  the  country.  I  may  add  that  the  poll  was  taken 
for  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
number  of  returns  received  by  the  committee  were 
100. 

“  Marie  Louise  stands  at  the  top  of  the  list  as  the 
most  popular  Pear,  having  been  selected  ninety- 
eight  times  out  of  a  possible  100.  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey  is  second  favourite,  having  received  eighty- 
seven  votes,  closely  followed  by  Williams's  Bon 
Chretien  for  third  place  with  eighty-six  votes. 

“  Of  those  exhibited  at  the  Congress,  Beurre  Diel 
heads  the  list,  194  dishes  of  this  variety  having  been 
staged ;  Marie  Louise  coming  second  with  132 
dishes.  Amongst  Pears  suited  for  orchard  culture, 
the  popular  variety  is  Williams’s  Bon  Chretien,  this 
having  been  selected  fifty  times,  and  secondly  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  forty-six  times  ;  Beurre  de  Capia- 
mont,  third,  thirty-eight  times  ;  and  of  stewing  Pears, 
Catillac,  Uvedale's  St.  Germain,  and  Bellissime 
d’Hiver  secured  the  highest  number  of  votes 
respectively." 

The  finest  Pear  in  cultivation,  I  have  not  the 
least  hesitation  in  saying,  is  Doyenne  du  Comice.  A 
most  delicious  Pear,  in  use  generally  during  Novem¬ 
ber,  but  some  years  it  keeps  well  into  December. 
The  tree  is  a  healthy  grower,  a  good  bearer,  and 
forms  a  handsome  pyramid  on  the  Quince.  This 
valuable  Pear  was  raised  in  the  gardens  of  the  Comice 
Horticole  at  Angers,  and  the  original  tree  first  fruited 
in  1849. 

Marie  Louise  would  rank  next ;  it  is  a  Pear  of  the 
highest  merit,  in  use  during  the  latter  end  of  October 
and  throughout  November.  The  tree  is  hardy,  vigor¬ 
ous,  and  succeeds  well  as  a  standard  or  on  a  wall. 
When  grown  on  a  wall  the  fruit  attains  a  larger  size, 
but  is  not  of  such  a  high  quality  as  that  grown  on 
standards. 

This  excellent  variety  was  raised  in  1809,  by  Abbe 
Duquesne,  and  named  in  honour  of  Marie  Louise,  the 
consort  of  Napoleon.  It  was  sent  to  this  country  by 
Dr,  Van  Mons,  of  Brussels,  in  1816. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS  : 

JAPANESE. 

The  following  are  all  in  commerce — by  that  I  mean 
they  find  a  place  in  autumn  published  catalogues, 
and  can  therefore  be  purchased.  At  the  head  of  the 
new  varieties  of  the  past  year  I  place  Viviand  Morel, 
a  beautiful  flower  with  long  drooping  florets,  the  pale 
petals  tinted  with  blush-mauve  ;  which  is  deeper  in 
some  flowers  than  in  others.  Bearing  in  mind  what 
a  good  grower  recently  said — that  two  or  three  years 
are  required  to  thoroughly  test  a  new  chrysanthemum 
— I  think  it  is  highly  probable  that  Viviand  Morel  will 
be  seen  in  much  finer  condition  next  season.  It  is 
likely  to  be  regarded  as  our  premier  reflexed  Jap. 
for  a  year  or  two  to  come.  I  am  unable  to  give  the 
name  of  the  raiser,  but  may  state  the  variety  should 
have  high  culture,  and  the  best  flowers  are  obtained 
from  terminal  buds.  Alberie  Lunden  is  one  of 
Delaux’s  raising,  and  though  I  do  not  think  it  will 
take  as  high  rank  as  some  as  an  exhibition  variety,  it 
is  well  deserving  of  notice  on  account  of  its  colour- 
which  is  crimson-amaranth,  shaded  with  carmine. 
Bouquets  des  Dames  is  a  very  fine  white,  partaking 
somewhat  of  the  character  of  Elaine,  large  and  full ; 
it  should  have  high  culture  and  be  stopped  in  March. 
E.  G.  Hill,  Coronet  and  Kioto,  are  new  yellow 
American  varieties  of  1890-91  ;  I  am  not  sure  if  the 
first  and  the  last  can  be  had  large  enough  to  rank  as 
first-class  exhibition  flowers  ;  but  they  are  fine  in 
colour.  Coronet  is  a  large  incurved  light  bronze 
yellow  flower,  very  handsome,  and  requiring  high 
culture  and  plenty  of  water.  Florence  Davies,  an 
English  seedling,  raised  by  Mr.  Norfnan  Davies,  is  a 
very  fine  white  indeed,  with  long-drooping  and  slightly 
twisted  florets,  which  will  make  a  leading  exhibi¬ 
tion  variety.  Gloire  de  Rocher,  bright  orange  amber 
flushed  with  crimson,  is  a  very  fine  variety  indeed, 
raised  by  Mr.  Charles  Gibson,  of  Morden  Park, 
from  seed  saved  in  Algeria  ;  it  should  have  high  cul¬ 
ture.  Lizzie  Cartledge,  a  new  American  variety,  was 
awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  of  merit  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  on  the 
24th  November.  In  its  young  state  it  is  somewhat 
incurved,  but  with  age  becomes  reflexed  and  very 
double,  the  colour  bright  pinkish  rose,  with  a  silvery 
buff  reverse  ;  very  fine.  Anna  Hartshorn  is  another 
very  fine  white  which  has  been  in  fine  form  this 
season  ;  I  saw  a  grand  bloom  ot  it  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  E.  Tautz,  at  Castlebar,  Ealing.  It  is  a  variety 
that  is  said  to  show  buds  very  freely  ;  if  they  appear 
at  the  wrong  time  they  should  be  removed  without 
fear,  as  more  will  appear  quickly ;  some  of  the  shoots 
should  be  stopped  in  March.  Violet  Rose  is  a  very 
fine  double  variety,  of  perfect  form,  and  the  colour 
a  combination  of  violet  and  rose  as  its  name  implies. 
It  wants  high  culture.  W.  H.  Lincoln  is  a  very  fine 
yellow,  of  the  colour  of  Jardin  des  Plantes,  slightly 
incurved,  and  very  full  and  double.  I  have  seen  some 
grand  blooms  of  it  this  season.  W.  Tricker  is  a  very 
fine  American  variety,  and  extremely  handsome  when 
well  incurved  ;  colour,  sweet  delicate  rose.  I  think 
it  will  be  generally  admired.  It  requires  high  culture. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  Mr.  Norman  Davis, 
of  Camberwell,  announces  in  his  last  autumn 
catalogue,  Edwin  Beckett,  a  deep  golden  yellow 
Japanese  of  the  finest  quality  ;  Mrs.  E.  Beckett,  pure 
white,  very  fine  indeed, — both  awmrded  First-class 
Certificates  of  merit  by  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  ;  also  W.  Iv.  Woodcock,  a  large  reflexed 
deep  crimson  Japanese  ;  and  Miss  Lilian  Cope,  a 
clear  pure  white  sport  from  Etoile  de  Lyon.  To 
these  may  be  added  Kate  Mursell,  a  pale  yellow 
sport  from  Lady  T.  Lawrence. 

A  Good  Serviceable  Collection  of  Older 
Japanese  Varieties. 

For  the  sake  of  those  who  may  be  contem¬ 
plating  growing  a  collection  of  Japanese  varieties! 
and  especially  for  exhibition  purposes,  I  name 
the  following  : — Avalanche,  white  ;  Belle  Paule, 
white,  flushed  with  pale  purple  ;  Boule  d'Or,  yellow 
flushed  bronze,  a  variety  somewhat  impatient  of  too 
much  water  in  the  early  stages  of  growth  ;  Condor, 
rosy  white,  large  broad  florets  ;  Edwin  Molyneux, 
chestnut  crimson,  with  golden  reverse ;  Etoile  de  Lyon , 
deep  lilac  rose;  Jeanne  Delaux,  dark  chestnut; 
Madame  Clemence  Audiguier,  rosy  mauve  ;  M.  J.  M. 
Pigny,  white;  Mrs.  C.  W.  Wheeler,  orange  brown, 
large  incurved  petals  ;  Mrs.  E.  W.  Clarke,  an  in¬ 
curved  flower,  amaranth-purple  with  silvery  reflex  ; 
fine  and  distinct;  Mrs,  Falconer  Jameson,  chestnut 


bronze,  striped  with  yellow  ;  Mrs.  J.  S.  Fogg,  a 
very  fine  bright  chrome  yellow,  that  is  not  enough 
known  ;  Puritan,  white,  with  slight  tint  of  blue ; 
Ralph  Brocklebank,  yellow ;  Sarah  Owen,  pale 
bronze,  shaded  orange,'  and  tipped  with  gold; 
Sunflower,  bright  yellow;  and  Val  d'Andorre,  red 
shaded  with  orange.  This  is  intended  to  be  a 
suggestive  rather  than  an  exhaustive  list. — R.  D. 
- - 

CHRISTMAS  ROSES. 

Hellebores. 

A  very  easy  plan  to  have  these  in  flower  by  Christ¬ 
mas  is  to  lay  an  old  light  over  them,  supporting  this 
upon  a  few  bricks  at  the  corners.  Or  where  the 
plants  are  growing  under  the  cover  of  a  wall  or 
hedge,  the  light  may  easily  be  rested  against  which¬ 
ever  of  these  forms  the  background  to  the  plants. 
Perhaps  there  are  no  plants  of  more  service  for  the 
shady  side  of  a  deciduous  hedge  or  for  the  north  side 
of  a  wall  than  the  Christmas  Rose.  They  are  par¬ 
ticularly  easy  to  grow,  and  will  thrive  in  almost  any 
soil ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  give  them  some  protection 
from  rough  weather,  and  also  to  look  closely  after 
slugs  if  you  are  to  be  sure  of  obtaining  nice,  clean, 
and  well  shaped  flowers.  A  soil  that  is  well  drained, 
and  yet  has  a  tendency  to  be  moist,  is  the  very  best 
for  these  charming  winter  flowers. 

The  Christmas  Roses  do  not  approve  of  hard 
forcing,  and  seeing  that  Helleborus  niger  and  its 
varieties  come  naturally  into  flower  about  January 
and  February,  it  is  very  easy  to  have  them  in  bloom 
a  little  earlier  by  giving  them  the  simple  protection 
afforded  by  a  handlight,  pit,  frame,  or  cool  vinery. 
Where  you  wish  a  few  flowers  to  expand  more 
rapidly,  you  can  ensure  this  by  cutting  off  any  fairly 
well  matured  flower  buds  and  placing  them  in  heat. 
This  is  a  much  better  plan  than  introducing  the 
whole  plant  into  a  temperature  some  fifteen  to  twenty 
degrees  hotter  than  they  require. 

Any  well-matured  crowns  may  be  lifted  now  and 
either  potted  up  or  placed  thickly  in  boxes  ;  but,  as  I 
said  earlier,  provided  they  are  under  cover  of  a  wall 
they  can  be  produced  by  Christmas  and  onwards  by 
the  protection  afforded  by  any  slight  covering. 
It  does  not  matter  in  the  least  about  all  of  the  glass 
in  the  old  lights  being  intact.  The  broken  spaces 
may  be  covered  with  sacking  or  any  odd  material  to 
keep  rough  rains  and  wind  away.  The  fact  that  such 
rough  and  ready  means  of  protection  will  partially 
shade  the  plants  is  to  their  benefit,  because  the 
blooms  will  be  drawn  up  with  longer  stalks,  and  will 
also  come  of  a  much  purer  white. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  have  finished  flowering,  do 
not  neglect  them  in  the  manner  so  often  done  to  all 
easily  grown  plants  after  the  crop  of  bloom  is 
secured.  If  you  attend  to  them  at  this  time,  just 
when  they  are  making  new  growth  and  foliage,  you 
will  secure  finer  crowns  for  next  season  than  could 
possibly  be  the  case  after  a  temporary  neglect  at 
such  a  critical  period  as  when  coming  into  new 
growth.  The  wisest  plan  is  to  place  all  pot  plants 
under  cover  of  a  cool  pit,  until  spring  frosts  are 
passed,  when  they  may  be  planted  out  into  a  small 
bed  by  themselves,  and  forced  again  in  a  couple  of 
seasons’  time. 

When  you  wish  to  increase  your  stock,  it  is  best 
to  divide  the  roots  as  soon  after  flowering  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Insert  the  divisions  into  boxes  of  good  soil, 
stand  in  a  pit  or  frame  until  it  is  safe  to  bed  them 
out,  then  plant  them  a  foot  apart  in  the  row,  and  let 
the  rows  be  a  foot  and  a  half  apart.  They  will  not 
require  any  mulching  the  first  season,  but  it  will  do 
them  a  lot  of  good  to  receive  the  protection  of  a 
little  light  stable  manure  during  the  following  winter, 
and  to  have  a  good  mulching  of  well  decayed 
manure  early  in  spring,  as  they  are  commencing  new 
summer  growth.  Plants,  divided  and  treated  in 
this  manner,  will  form  nice  flowering  clumps  the 
second  season. 

Hellebores  do  not  approve  of  too  frequent  trans¬ 
planting,  so  where  a  bed  can  be  laid  out  in  a  suitable 
position  it  is  far  best  to  afford  a  little  protection 
during  their  flowering  period,  and  until  frosts  are  over 
then  give  a  good  mulching  and  keep  clear  from 
weeds  during  the  summer.  This  is  all  they  require, 
but  a  good  soaking  of  liquid  manure  will  do  no  harm 
should  the  summer  or  situation  be  a  dry  one. 

Helleborus  niger  :  H.  n.  major  :  H.  n.  altifolius  : 
FI.  n.  augustifolius  :  and  H.  n.  olympicus  are  the 
most  useful  varieties  of  this  popular  winter  flow-er. — - 
Experience 


ON  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Chrysanthemum  shows  are  becoming  more  popular 
every  year,  new  societies  keep  springing  up,  and 
growers  increase.  Flowers  are  somewhat  analagous 
to  fashions,  they  have  their  day ;  years  ago  the 
cultivation  of  the  Tulip  was  quite  a  mania,  a  large 
price  being  paid  for  a  single  bulb  ;  at  another  time 
the  Dahlia  was  to  the  fore,  and  I  think  I  may  venture 
to  say  the  Chrysanthemum  is  one — if  not  the  one — 
that  is  most  popular  at  the  present  time;  and  deser¬ 
vedly  so,  for  it  is  the  brightest  in  all  its  various 
shades  of  colour  that  we  can  grow  to  enliven  our 
greenhouses  at  this  dull  season.  November  is  prac¬ 
tically  the  month  when  they  are  in  their  full  glory, 
but  by  cultivating  some  of  the  late-blooming  varieties 
it  is  possible  to  have  a  good  display  to  the  end  of 
the  year  and  onward. 

The  devotees  of  the  “  Mum  ”  are  ever  at  work 
amongst  their  favourites,  for  ere  their  blooming  is 
over,  they  commence  propagating  their  plants  for 
another  year.  As  the  old  plants  go  out  of  flower, 
cut  the  stems  down  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
soil,  and  take  cuttings  from  the  young  growths  that 
spring  up  ;  most  varieties  will  produce  a  plentiful 
supply.  The  best  soil  in  which  to  strike  the  cuttings 
is  loam  and  well-decayed  leaf  soil  in  about  equal  pro¬ 
portions,  passed  through  a  fine  sieve  ;  a  little  of  the 
rough  material  should  be  placed  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pots  over  the  crocks,  them  fill  up  nearly  level 
with  the  rim  with  the  fine  soil,  and  finish  off  with  a 
layer  of  sand.  It  is  best  to  use  small  pots  for  strik¬ 
ing  the  cuttings,  such  as  6o's,  putting  about  four 
cuttings  round  the  outside.  The  soil  is  not  so 
likely  to  become  sour  before  root  action  takes  place 
as  when  they  are  inserted  in  larger  pots.  After  the 
cuttings  are  put  in  give  them  a  gentle  watering  with 
a  rosed  watering  pot,  and  stand  them  on  a  shelf  in 
the  greenhouse. 

Chrysanthemums  do  not  require  a  lot  of  heat,  in 
fact  they  do  not  like  it  in  any  stage  of  their  growth. 
Failing  a  suitable  shelf  in  the  greenhouse  they  may 
be  very  successfuly  propagated  in  a  cold  frame, 
banking  the  sides  round  with  stable  litter,  leaves,  or 
ashes  to  exclude  frost,  covering  the  lights  over  at 
night  with  mats  or  litter,  or  anything  that  suggests 
itself  for  their  protection.  Allow  them  as  much  light 
as  possible,  but  keep  the  frame  close  until  they  com¬ 
mence  rooting,  after  which  they  should  have  a  little 
ventilation  in  all  favourable  weather  to  keep  them 
dwarf  and  strong,  as  they  should  not  be  drawn  up 
weakly  at  any  time.  When  they  are  sufficiently 
rooted  pot-off  singly  into  3-in.  pots,  either  returning 
them  to  the  greenhouse  shelf  or  cold  frames.  When 
they  have  commenced  rooting  in  their  new  quarters, 
water  carefully  and  ventilate  freely  on  all  favourable 
occasions.  As  they  grow  they  require  more  breath¬ 
ing  room,  and  must  not  be  stood  so  close  together  as 
when  in  the  cutting  pots,  as  I  before  remarked,  to 
keep  them  dwarf  and  sturdy.  When  they  become 
nicely  rooted  and  before  they  become  pot-bound 
stpft  them  into  6-in.  pots,  using  coarser  soil,  not 
sifted,  which  should  consist  of  fibrous  loam  and  leaf 
soil,  adding  a  little  well  decayed  manure,  which 
should  be  dry  enough  to  rub  through  a  sieve,  and  a 
sprinkling  of  sand.  Pot  them  rather  firmly,  giving 
them  good  drainage,  so  that  when  you  water  them 
the  superfluous  moisture  can  escape,  remembering 
that  “  Mums  ”  do  not  like  stagnation.  After  potting 
stand  them  in  a  pit  or  frame  not  too  far  from  the 
glass,  still  covering  them  up  at  night  to  exclude 
frost. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  is  favourable,  say  at  the 
end  of  April,  stand  them  out  of  doors  on  ashes,  or, 
better  still,  boards,  so  as  to  prevent  worms  entering 
the  pots,  as  no  pot  plant  will  thrive  long  that  has 
worms  in  the  soil.  Place  them  in  an  open  position 
where  they  will  obtain  plenty  of  light,  with  a  wall  or 
hedge  to  shelter  them  from  cold  winds.  Attend  to 
them  carefull)!  as  regards  watering,  and  put  a  small 
stake  to  each  plant  that  you  are  going  to  let  grow 
up,  as  large  blooms  are  obtained  from  tall  plants. 
Of  course  if  you  are  growing  them  for  greenhouse  or 
conservatory  decoration,  and  require  a  lot  of  bloom 
rather  than  large  flowers,  pinch  them  when  about 
6 in.  high,  say  when  in  3-in.  pots;  do  not  pinch  and 
repot  at  the  same  time,  but  let  them  break  before 
shifting  them.  In  the  beginning  of  June  they  should 
be  shifted  into  16-size  pots,  in  which  they  are  to 
flow  er,  again  pinching  your  decorative  or  bush  plants 
a  few  weeks  before  potting.  The  soil  for  the  final 
potting  should  be  rather  coarser,  mixing  a  little  soot 
with  it,  as  that  will  tend  to  produce  nice  dark  foliage, 
which  is  a  great  improvement  to  a  pot-grown  Mum. 
— George  Potts,  Hcronden  Hall  Gardens,  Tcnierden,  Kent. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Grammatophyllum  Seegerianum 


GRAMMATOPHYLLUM 

SEEGERIANUM. 

The  species  of  Grammatophyllum  are  by  no  means 
numerous,  and  they  have  the  reputation  of  being 
difficult  to  flower.  The  old  G  multiflorum,  so  named 
by  Lindley,  seems  to  have  dropped  out  of  cultivation, 
and  G.  speciosum  is  certainly  difficult  to  flower, 
although  there  seems  no  difficulty  in  growing  it. 
Grammangis  Ellisii  is  better  known  under  the  name 
of  Grammatophyllum,  and  it  flowers  with  tolerable 
freedom  compared  with  G.  speciosum,  under  the  care 
and  management  of  some  cultivators  ;  but  still  it  must 
be  considered  rare  in  British  gardens  Whether  G. 
Seegerianum  ever  becomes  widely  popular  or  not,  and 
it  well  deserves  to  be,  it  has  already  given  evidence  of 
being  a  much  more  easily  flowered  subject  than  G. 
speciosum,  and  is  moreover  beautiful  and  stately.  The 
two  kinds  just  mentioned  must  be  considered  as 
widely  distinct  types  in  the  genus,  the  latter  having 
pseudo-bulbs  or  more  properly  stems  about  2  ft.  or  3  ft. 
long,  while  the  plant  under  notice  has  pseudo-bulbs 
about  6  in.  or  8  in.  long,  bearing  at  the  apex  five  to 
eight  lanceolate  leaves,  18  in.  to  20  in  long  and  3  in. 
wide.  The  flower  scapes  arise  from  the  base  of  the 
pseudo-bulbs,  and  attain  a  length  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft.,  bear¬ 
ing  from  forty  to  sixty  or  more  flowers  almost  along 
their  whole  length.  The  flowers,  notwithstanding 
their  number,  are  relatively  of  large  size,  and  con¬ 
spicuously  blotched,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to 
our  illustration,  made  from  a  plant  which  flowered 
with  Messrs.  Seeger  &  Tropp,  The  Nurseries,  Lord- 
ship  Lane,  East  Dulwich,  a  short  time  ago.  The 
lower  flowers  upon  each  scape  have  only  four 
segments,  namely  the  two  petals,  the  upper  sepal, 
and  the  two  lateral  ones  united  in  one  piece,  the  lip 
being  entirely  absent.  The  upper  flowers  are  perfect  ; 
the  ground  colour  of  the  sepals  and  petals  is  yellow, 
or  slightly  tinted  with  green,  and  blotched  with  a  rich 
brownish-purple.  The  lip  is  bearded  at  the  mouth, 
and  yellow,  beautifully  striated  with  sepia-brown  on 
the  lateral  lobes,  while  three  purple  lines  run  down 
upon  the  middle  lobe,  the  lateral  ones  forking  at  their 
ends.  Messrs.  Seeger  &  Tropp  find  no  difficulty  in 
its  culture,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  distinct  novelties  introduced  in  1891. 

- - 

JACOBINIA  CARNEA. 

Under  the  name  ofjusticia  carnea,  this  plant  is 
known  and  cultivated  very  widely  in  this  country, 
and  when  seen  in  good  condition  during  the  winter 
months  is  decidedly  of  great  ornamental  value.  To 
attain  the  degree  of  perfection  of  which  the  plant  is 
capable,  cuttings  must  be  taken  in  early  spring  and 
placed  singly  in  thumb  pots  or  three  together  round 
the  sides  of  60-size  ones.  A  little  bottom  heat  will 
enable  the  cuttings  to  emit  roots  more  quickly,  and 
when  fairly  well  rooted  they  should  be  transferred 
singly  to  60  size  pots  and  stood  in  a  light  position 
near  the  glass  in  the  same  house  in  which  they  were 
rooted.  This  will  enable  them  to  start  into  growth 
quickly,  and  when  this  has  taken  place  the  tips  of 
the  shoots  should  be  pinched  out  to  induce  the 
plants  to  become  bushy.  If  this  is  done  two  or 
three  times  while  the  plants  are  yet  small  the 
various  shoots  should  form  a  good  bush,  if  the  other 
cultural  details  are  well  attended  to.  Of  course 
when  the  weather  becomes  sufficiently  warm,  the 
plants  should  be  transferred  to  a  frame  in  which 
plants  for  winter  decoration  are  being  grown. 
Here  they  can  be  syringed  and  receive  the  full 
advantage  of  light,  which  could  hardly  be  the  case 
in  a  greenhouse  where  numerous  flowering  subjects 
are  generally  crowded  together  during  the  summer 
months. 

No  crowding  should  be  permitted,  but  the  plants 
must  be  freely7  exposed  on  all  sides  so  that  the 
shoots  may  be  as  equally  developed  as  possible.  By 
this  means  only  can  the  best  results  be  obtained, 
and  a  number  of  heads  of  equal  size  obtained  upon 
a  plant.  Six  or  eight  heads  upon  a  plant,  nine  or 
ten  months  old,  should  not  be  difficult  to  obtain.  The 
name  J.  carnea  hardly7  expresses  the  colour  for  it  is 
of  a  uniform  deep  pink  rather  than  flesh-coloured. 
The  bracts  surrounding  the  heads  give  them  a  com¬ 
pact  and  solid  appearance,  and  no  doubt  assist  the 
durability  of  the  flowers  themselves.  The  ovate, 
acuminate  leaves  are  of  large  size  and  of  a  pleasing 
green.  On  the  approach  of  cold  weather  in  autumn, 
the  plants  should  be  transferred  to  a  stove  or  inter¬ 
mediate  house  till  they  commence  to  flower  when 
they  may7  be  taken  to  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory 
where  the  night  temperature  is  kept  about  50°.—/. 
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Hardening  Hiscellany. 


HYDRANGEA  JAPONICA. 

I  came  across  a  batch  of  the  above  in  full  flower  on 
December  23rd,  and  most  useful  they  were  for  deco¬ 
rative  purposes.  The  plants  referred  to  were  grown 
by  Mr.  Corbett,  the  gardener  at  Fawley  Court, 
Henley-on-Thames,  and  were  in  5-in.  pots,  about  a 
foot  high,  clothed  with  foliage  to  the  rim,  and  carry¬ 
ing  good  trusses  fully  a  foot  across.  They  were 
Struck  in  thumb  pots  in  March,  and  planted  out  of 
doors  about  May,  and  lifted  and  potted  up  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  the  result  being  that  now  he  has  them  in 
perfect  ion . — R  11st  inis. 

JACOBIN1A  COCC1NEA. 

This  South  American  plant  was  introduced  as  early 
as  1770,  and,  notwithstanding  its  showy  character,  is 
comparatively  little  known  at  the  present  day.  The 
leaves  are  large,  oval,  or  elliptic  and  of  a  soft  green. 
The  flowers,  as  in  other  allied  species,  are  aggre¬ 
gated  in  oblong  cones  with  ovate  bracts,  and  are 
of  a  brilliant  scarlet,  large  in  size  and  four-lobed. 
The  upper  lobe  is  nearly  erect,  and  the  lateral  two, 
recurved  and  sometimes  wavy  at  the  edges.  The 
plant  would  form  a  beautiful  companion  to 
J.  carnea,  but  evidently  requires  a  somewhat  higher 
temperature  to  meet  its  requirements.  It  is  figured 
in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  432,  under  the  name  of 
Justicia  carnea,  but  the  latter  genus  has  been  much 
cut  down  by  the  separation  of  the  species  into  other 
genera.  Although  the  plant  is  stated  to  grow  to  a 
height  of  5  ft.  flowering  specimens  only  18  in.  high 
may  be  seen  in  the  stove  at  Kew. 

ABIES  BRAOHYPHYLLA. 

The  Japanese  Conifers  as  a  rule  are  of  slow  growth 
in  this  country,  but  Abies  brachyphylla  is  certainly 
an  exception.  When  once  established  the  tree 
grows  away  vigorously  at  the  rate  of  18  in.  to  2  ft.  in 
a  year,  as  indicated  by  the  distance  between  the 
whorls  of  branches.  The  leaves  are  short,  linear, 
suddenly  narrowed  to  a  short,  blunt  or  acute,  or 
even  emarginate  point,  and  of  a  bright  green  above 
with  two  silvery  white  lines  beneath.  They  are 
rather  stiff  and  arranged  round  the  wnole  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  branches,  which  are  flattened  beneath. 
In  its  native  country  the  Silver  Fir  attains  a  height  of 
120  ft.,  and  in  the  young  state  here  forms  a 
pyramidal  tree  of  close  habit,  with  horizontal 
branches.  Judging  from  its  rate  of  growth  and 
evident  hardiness,  it  will  prove  of  some  service  in 
this  conntry  as  a  timber  tree.  The  leader  is  not 
liable  to  get  destroyed  by  frost,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  European  A.  pectinata  or  common  Silver  Fir. 

LUCUL1A  GRATISSIMA. 

The  plant  here  named  is  still  the  most  popular  of 
the  two  known  species,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
L.  Pinceana  has  larger  and  even  more  fragrant 
flowers.  It  is  often  difficult  to  say  what  determines 
the  popularity  of  a  plant,  but  probably  that  under 
notice  is  the  hardier  of  the  two,  as  it  comes  from  the 
temperate  Himalayas,  and  may  be  considered  more 
easy  to  cultivate,  although  that  hardly  seems  to  be 
the  case,  for  L.  Pinceana  grows  and  flowers  with 
tolerable  freedom.  A  large  amount  of  bloom  can  be 
obtained  from  L.  gratissima  when  grown  in  a  large 
pot  or  tub,  but  neither  the  trusses  nor  the  individual 
blooms  are  so  large  as  when  the  plant  is  grown  in  the 
border  of  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory.  Plants 
about  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  high  produce  a  fine  effect  about 
mid-winter  when  covered  with  their  soft,  rose-pink, 
fragrant  blossoms.  Propagation  is  a  matter  of  more 
difficulty  than  is  the  case  with  similar  woody  plants, 
but  cuttings  can  be  rooted  by  inserting  them  in  sandy 
soil  under  a  hand-glass  about  midsummer.  Young 
plants  so  raised  take  some  years  before  they  flower 
freely. 

HONESTY. 

In  connection  with  this  plant  it  is  singular  how  wide¬ 
spread  and  ancient  is  the  custom  of  using  the  dried 
seed  vessels  of  this  plant  -for  ornamental  purposes  in 
the  same  way  as  Everlastings.  Their  size,  peculiar 
shape,  and  silvery-grey  colour  give  them  attractions 
which  even  the  cottager  and  amateur  cannot  fail  to 
recognise  and  utilise  for  decorative  purposes  when 
fresh  flowers  from  the  open  garden  are  an  impossi¬ 
bility,  The  plant  is  generally  recognised  by  gar¬ 


deners  as  Lunaria  biennis,  but  botanists  call  it  L. 
annua.  When  it  sows  itself  the  seedlings  stand 
through  the  winter  and  flower  in  the  following  sum¬ 
mer  like  a  true  biennial ;  but  if  sown  early  in  spring 
it  will  flower  the  same  season  in  truly  annual 
fashion.  It  is  a  native  of  Sweeden  and  other  parts 
of  Europe,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  to  Britain 
in  1595- 


APPLES  IN  TRADE. 

How  many  persons  residing  in  the  rural  districts, 
where  during  the  past  autumn  good  Apples  have 
been  selling  at  about  2s.  6d.  per  bushel  of  50  lbs., 
must  have  learned  with  surprise  that  what  may  be 
regarded  as  average  shop  samples  have  been  selling 
in  London  at  from  2d.  to  3d.  per  lb.,  or  at  from 
8s.  4d.  to  12s.  6d.  per  bushel.  It  is  still  more  a 
matter  for  wonder  to  these  persons  that  remembering 
the  immense  crop  which  we  had  last  year,  that  still 
nearly  all  the  best  fruits  on  sale  in  the  town  shops 
should  be  of  American  production.  Had  we  had 
but  a  poor  crop  of  fruit  it  would  have  been  easy 
enough  to  have  understood  this  restriction  to  im¬ 
ported  Apples,  but  with  such  a  splendid  crop  it  is  a 
matter  for  surprise. 

Is  it  really  the  fact  that  after  all  we  do  not,  even 
when  we  have  a  remarkably  abundant  crop,  yet  grow 
half  enough  '  Apples  for  ordinary  consumption  ?  If 
that  be  so  what  an  argument  is  found  in  the 
first  place  for  the  wide  extension  of  Apple  culture, 
if  on  the  whole  it  be  found  profitable  ;  and  second, 
for  the  continued  importation  of  American  fruits, 
as  without  these  it  would  seem  we  should  indeed  be 
for  a  large  portion  of  the  year  Appleless.  But  there 
must  surely  be  enormous  quantities  of  Apples  some¬ 
where  in  the  kingdom.  If  so,  where  are  they  stored  ? 
Can  it  be  that  no  sale  is  found  for  them  with  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  the  field  ?  That  ought  not  to  be.  The  finest 
Apple  ever  sent  here  from  America  cannot  equal  our 
best  culinary  sorts  for  cooking,  or  our  best  desserts 
for  eating.  They  do  perhaps  beat  our  fruit  for 
colour,  for  beauty,  and  for  evenness  of  size,  because 
only  the  finest  and  cleanest  samples  are  sent.  The 
present  condition  of  our  Apple  trade  ought  to  make 
us  ponder.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  we  do  not 
plant  too  many  early  maturing  sorts,  glutting  the 
market  in  the  autumn,  and  having  few  of  the  better 
kinds  to  compete  with  the  imported  Apples  in  the 
winter. — -A.  D. 


THE  MISTLETO. 

Virgil  and  Ovid  mention  the  magical  properties  of 
this  arborary  parasite.  In  the  dark  ages  similar 
beliefs  in  its  powers  prevailed  ;  and  to  this  day  the 
peasants  of  Holstein  brand  the  Mistleto  as  the 
"  spectre’s  wand.”  This  curious  title  arises  from  a 
legend  that  holding  a  bunch  of  Mistleto  will  not  only 
enable  a  man  to  see  ghosts,  but  force  them  to  speak 
to  him. 

The  custom  of  kissing  under  the  Mistleto  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  by  our  Saxon  ancestors  as  a  relic 
of  the  age  when 

Forth  to  the  wood  did  merry  men  go 
To  gather  the  Mistleto. 

There  was  a  tradition  that  the  maid  who  was  not  kissed 
under  a  bough  of  Mistleto  at  Christmas  would  not  be 
married  during  the  following  year.  The  ecclesiastical 
councils  at  one  time  tried  to  exclude  it  from 
the  Christmas  decorations  because  of  its  heathen 
origin  ;  but  this  found  no  favour  with  the  young 
people  at  any  period.  On  the  contrary  they  took 
good  care  that  it  should  be  hung,  and  that  it  should 
have  plenty  of  berries,  for  the  ceremony  under  it 
was  not  duly  performed  if  a  berry  was  not  plucked 
off  with  each  kiss,  and,  consequently,  the  number  of 
berries  determined  the  number  of  kisses.  It  did 
not  need  the  Druidical  use  of  the  plant  to  recommend 
such  a  preventive  of  the  state  of  old  maidism. 

Oh  !  well  may  the  Mistleto  honoured  be 
By  the  brave  and  the  beautiful,  sage  and  free  ; 

It  takes  not  its  birth  from  the  cold  earth’s  yoke, 
But  springs  from  the  breast  of  the  glorious  Oak. 
There  planted  by  Heaven’s  own  blessed  breeze, 

It  wreaths  a  fair  crown  for  the  King  of  the  Seas ; 
And  the  Druids’  old  Mistleto  well,  I  trow, 

May  beam  on  a  monarch’s  or  maiden’s  brow, 

There  has  long  been  reason  to  believe  that  we  do 
not  know  the  true  Mistleto  of  Celtic  superstition. 
The  Druids  only  venerated  the  Mistleto  that  grew 
on  the  Oak,  whereas  our  common  Mistleto  (Viscus 
album),  with  its  pearly  berries,  is  found  on  almost  all 


trees  except  the  Oak.  The  Mistleto  on  the  Oak  is 
like  a  ghost — it  vanishes  into  thin  air  when  you  try 
to  grasp  it.  Most  woodwards  will  tell  you,  and  in 
good  faith,  too,  that  they  have  seen  it,  and,  indeed, 
will  generally  mention  the  exact  tree  and  place 
where  it  grows ;  but  the  result  of  their  further  ex¬ 
amination  has  always  been  the  same — for  some 
cause  or  other  the  instance  fails,  and  the  Mistleto 
can  never  be  shown  on  the  Oak.  The  tree  has  been 
felled  or  blown  down,  or  h  may  be  an  isolated  bunch 
of  wild  Ivy  or  Honeysuckle,  or  a  cluster  of  small  Oak 
branches  has  deceived  them.  If,  then,  the  Mistleto 
with  which  we  are  now  so  familiar  be  the  same 
as  that  which  the  Druids  venerated,  and  which  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  companion  of  the  Oak, 
how  does  it  happen  that  the  one  has  since 
repudiated  the  other  ?  Mr.  A.  B.  Steele,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Edinburgh  Naturalists’  Society,  has 
recently  suggested  that  the  Beef-steak  Fungus,  that 
gross  representative  of  Cryptogamia,  was  the  sacred 
plant  of  the  Druids  It  is  certainly  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Steele's  contention  that  while  the  Mistleto  does 
not  now  grow  on  the  Oak,  the  Beef-steak  Fungus 
does.  But,  in  addition,  he  advances  the  theory  that 
when  human  sacrifice  was  abolished,  the  priests  of 
old  were  perforce  content,  in  the  performance  of 
their  rites,  to  plunge  the  sacrificial  knife  into  one  of 
these  Fungi,  when  a  red  juice  thereupon  exuded  — 
The  Scotsman. 


THE  BOX. 

When  one  feature  of  gardening  consisted  in  the 
cutting  of  evergreen  shrubs  into  shapes  of  animals, 
birds,  &c.,  technically  termed  ”  topiary  gardening,” 
the  Box  was  always  in  great  request.  The  admirers 
of  this  system — which  some  lofty  minds  have 
termed  "childishness  ” — are  still  to  be  met  with,  and 
it  will  be  remembered  by  those  who  joined  the 
outing  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  in 
July  last,  to  Ascott  Gardens,  Leighton  Buzzard,  the 
Buckinghamshire  residence  of  Leopold  de  Roths¬ 
child,  Esq.,  the  examples  of  topiary  gardening,  which 
seemed  to  admirably  harmonize  with  the  house  and 
surroundings,  were  objects  of  great  interest  and 
amusements.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  examples  of 
topiary  gardening  do  not  harmonize  so  well  as  one 
could  desire  with  their  surroundings  ;  but  at  Ascott 
they  fall  into  the  general  plan  of  the  pleasure  grounds 
naturally  and  appropriately.  Yew  and  Box  are 
most  generally  employed  for  the  purpose,  and  both 
will  bear  a  great  amount  of  close  clipping. 

The  Box  tree  should  be  generally  planted  in  orna¬ 
mental  and  other  plantations  as  an  evergreen,  as  it 
possesses  several  advantages,  among  them  its  leaves 
are  not  eaten  by  animals,  the  foliage  is  dense,  and  so 
makes  a  covert  for  game,  and  it  is  thoroughly  hardy. 
Our  common  Box  is  Buxus  sempervirens,  a  native 
of  both  Europe  and  Asia,  but  we  claim  it  as  a  truly 
English  plant.  It  is  largely  grown  in  Japan,  and 
probably  from  time  immemorial.  We  were  told  by 
Thunberg  that  it  is  cultivated  there  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  who  make  combs  of  it,  which,  when  ornamen¬ 
ted  with  red  varnish,  the  women  wear  in  their  hair. 
The  ancients  turned  the  shrub  to  the  same  account. 
That  it  is  a  tree  of  great  antiquity  is  shown  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  specially  consecrated  by  the  Greeks 
to  Pluto,  the  protector  of  all  evergreen  trees,  as 
being  symbolical  of  the  life  which  continues  through 
the  winter  in  the  infernal  regions,  and  in  the  other 
world.  The  Box  is  referred  to  by  the  prophet  Isaiah 
in  his  description  of  the  glory  of  the  latter  days, — 
“  The  glory  of  Lebanon  shall  come  unto  thee,  the 
Fir  tree,  the  Pine  tree,  and  the  Box  tree  together,  to 
beautify  the  place  of  my  sanctuary.”  It  is  thought 
also  to  be  the  Ashur-wood  of  Scripture,  and  to  be 
referred  to  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel  when,  in  describ¬ 
ing  the  splendour  of  Tyre,  he  alludes  to  the  benches 
of  the  rowers  as  made  of  Ashur-wood  inlaid  with 
ivory.  That  the  ancients  were  accustomed  to  inlay 
Box-wood  with  ivory  we  know  from  Virgil  and  other 
writers  who  allude  to  the  practice. 

Notwithstanding  the  Box  is  regarded  as  an 
English  tree,  it  would  appear  that  the  only  place 
where  it  is  really  indigenous  is  Box  Hill,  in  Surrey. 
The  common  name  Box  comes  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
bux,  in  the  Latin  buxus,  a  pyx  or  turned  box  made  of 
wood.  It  is  said  the  fine  Box  trees  on  Box  Hill 
w-ere  planted  by  a  former  Earl  of  Arundel,  but  not  a 
single  plant  is  to  be  seen  in  the  adjoining  fields.  It 
is  said  that  one  reason  v-hy  Box  is  not  more  plentiful 
in  woods  is  because  it  must  be  planted  by  the  hand 
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of  man,  as  the  seeds  are  not  eaten  and  disseminated 
by  birds.  Old  Gerarde  says,  “  It  groweth  on  sandy 
wastes  and  barren  hills  in  England  ;  ”  but  he  does 
not  name  the  sandy  wastes  and  barren  hills  where 
he  found  it  growing  otherwise  than  planted.  Evelyn, 
the  great  aboriculturist  of  his  day,  appears  to  be  also 
in  error  when  he  states,  "  These  trees  rise  naturally 
at  Boxley,  in  Kent,  in  abundance.” 

As  commonly  seen  in  this  country,  Box  is  either  a 
shrub  8  ft.  or  io  ft.  high,  or  artificially  dwarfed  and 
only  a  few  inches  high,  the  leaves  of  a  shining  deep 
green  colour  and  of  a  thick,  leathery  texture,  of  slow 
growth  and  great  longevity  ;  it  will  bear  clipping 
into  almost  any  shape.  There  are  several  varieties 
of  the  Box,  some  with  specific  names,  but  they  are 
believed  to  have  had  a  common  origin.  We  also 
grow  an  imported  species — B.  balearica,  a  native  of 
Minorca,  evergreen,  growing  in  this  country  from 
18  ft.  to  20  ft.,  but  in  its  native  habitat  said  to  reach 
a  height  of  8o  ft. 

The  wood  of  the  Box  tree  has  long  been  celebrated 
for  its  hardness  and  closeness  of  grain,  great  weight, 
light  colour,  and  as  being  susceptible  of  a  fine 
polish  ;  these  are  the  qualities  which  render  it  so 
valuable  to  the  wood-engraver,  the  turner,  the 
mathematical  and  musical  instrument  makers,  and 
others.  It  is  said  the  finest  quality  of  wood,  and 
that  best  suited  to  the  engraver,  comes  from  Odessa, 
Constantinople  and  Smyrna,  being  grown  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Black  Sea.  It  comes  over  in  logs 
about  4  ft.  long,  and  seldom  more  than  8  in.  or  io  in. 
in  diameter.  Like  the  Holly,  the  wood  of  the  Box  is 
very  retentive  of  sap,  and  warps  when  not  properly 
dried,  though  when  sufficiently  seasoned  it  stands 
well. 

Boughs  of  Box  were  used  formerly  for  decorative 
purposes,  instead  of  the  Willow,  on  Palm  Sunday. 
According  to  Herrick,  it  was  once  a  time-honoured 
custom  on  Candlemas  Day  to  replace  the  Christmas 
Evergreen  with  sprigs  of  Box,  which  were  kept  up 
until  Easter  Eve,  when  they  gave  place  to  Yew. 

“  Down  with  the  Rosemary  and  Bays, 

Down  with  the  Mistleto  ; 

Instead  of  Holly  now  upraise 
The  greener  Box  for  show.” 

Box  boughs  were  also  in  olden  times  regularly 
gathered  at  Whitsuntide  for  decking  the  large  open 
fire-places  then  in  vogue. — R.  D. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  TEA. 

Tea  :  Its  cultivation  and  manufacture,  with  some 
account  of  a'planter’s  life,  was  the  subject  of  a  recent 
lecture  given  by  Mr.  Basil  Holmes  (who  has  had  ten 
years’  experience  in  Assam)  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ealing 
Microscopical  and  Natural  History  Society.  At  the 
outset  Mr.  Holmes  explained  that  Assam  was  not,  as 
some  people  supposed,  somewhere  in  China,  but  was 
on  the  north-eastern  border  of  Bengal,  and  formed 
the  frontier  province  of  our  Indian  Empire.  Having 
described  the  province,  and  explained  that  it  grew 
nearly  every  article  required  for  food,  he  pointed  out 
that  the  natives  were  neither  industrious  nor  ener¬ 
getic,  and  as  a  consequence  labour  had  to  be  imported 
from  Bengal.  Tea  was  discovered  growing  wild  in 
1823  by  Robert  Bruce,  then  in  1834  the  Governor- 
General  appointed  a  committee  to  promote  its 
development,  and  in  1838  Assam  Tea  was  first  sold  in 
England.  In  1840  the  cultivation  passed  from  the 
hands  of  the  Government  into  those  of  private  com¬ 
panies.  For  a  time  jobbery  and  bubble  companies 
prevailed,  and  in  1866  a  crash  resulted.  About  1869, 
however,  prospects  began  to  brighten,  and  tea  culti¬ 
vation  has  since  been  steadily  carried  on. 

In  its  cultivation  the  first  point  to  be  considered 
was  the  suitability  of  the  land,  care  being  taken  that, 
though  there  might  be  plenty  of  moisture,  the  tea 
should  not  actually  stand  in  water.  The  land  was 
very  largely  jungle,  and  the  first  business  would  be 
to  clear  it.  There  were  different  kinds  of  jungle,  one 
consisting  of  dense  forests  with  thick  undergrowth 
another  of  bamboos  exclusively,  and  a  third  of  high 
grass.  The  land  containing  the  first  description 
was  best,  but  was  most  difficult  to  clear.  When 
cleared  the  land  had  to  be  turned  over  with  a  hoe, 
and  the  roots  of  the  trees  turned  up  and  burnt.  The 
land  was  then  staked  out  in  regular  lines  with  stakes 
two  feet  long,  to  show  where  the  seed  was  to  be  sown. 
The  seed  matured  on  the  Tea  bushes  in  November 
and  December.  The  skin  was  split  off,  leaving  the 
black  seed,  which  was  then  removed  to  germinating 
beds,  and  in  two  or  three  weeks  began  to  germinate 


It  was  then  taken  out  of  the  beds,  and  three  seeds 
planted  at  each  stake.  If  left  too  long  in  the  germi¬ 
nating  beds  it  would  develop  a  root,  the  slightest  in¬ 
jury  to  which  would  prevent  the  seed  developing. 
Formerly  seed  was  imported  from  China,  but  the 
Assam  seed  was  found  to  produce  a  far  better  bush  as 
regarded  the  quantity  of  the  leaf  and  the  quality  of  tea. 
The  plant  was  notin  full  bearing  until  the  sixth  year. 
The  work  of  the  Tea  planter  was  divided  into  two 
parts — that  of  the  dry  and  that  of  the  wet  season. 

When  the  bush  began  to  yield  its  leaf,  early  in 
December,  the  first  thing  to  attend  to  was  pruning. 
If  left,  the  plant  would  grow  to  a  height  of  30  ft.,  but 
would  not  yield  any  leaf  to  speak  of.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  necessary  to  prune  it,  leaving  it  about  4  ft.  high, 
the  central  stem  being  cut  and  the  lateral  branches 
encouraged.  Every  year  one  portion  of  the  Tea 
ground  would  be  pruned  heavily  and  the  other 
lightly.  Building,  road-making,  bridge-making,  and 
other  work  of  that  kind  were  carried  on  during  the 
wet  season,  everything  being  required  to  be  finished 
by  the  end  of  February  or  the  beginning  of  March 
for  the  manufacturing  of  the  Tea.  The  shoots  at 
that  time  would  show  six  or  seven  leaves  on  each, 
the  top  leaves  not  opening  out,  but  being  rolled  up. 
Women  were  employed  to  pick  off  this  tip,  as  it  was 
called,  and  also  one  leaf  and  a  half  or  two  leaves  and 
a  half,  and  deposit  them  in  baskets.  Only  the  top 
leaves  made  Tea.  At  the  axis  of  each  leaf  was  a  little 
bud,  and  by  plucking  the  half  leaf  a  stimulus  was 
given  to  these,  and  they  became  shoots  in  their  turn. 
The  bushes  were  ready  for  a  second  plucking  in 
three  or  four  weeks,  and  pluckings  followed  each 
other  in  rapid  succession  till  September  or  October, 
the  Tea  plucked  in  summer  or  autumn  being  better 
in  quality  than  that  gathered  in  the  spring.  After 
being  plucked  the  leaves  were  spread  out  thinly  on 
floors  of  matting  in  the  leaf  house,  and  by  next  morn¬ 
ing  would  be  limp,  soft,  and  velvety.  They  were  then 
rolled  up  by  a  rolling  machine,  and  when  sufficiently 
rolled  came  out  a  bright  green  colour.  They  were 
next  spread  out  to  ferment,  and  the  bright  green 
colour  gave  place  to  a  pink  or  coppery  hue. 
The  next  process  was  that  of  drying,  the  leaves  being 
turned  over  and  over  in  the  drying  machine  till  they 
became  quite  crisp,  dry,  and  black. 

After  being  dried,  the  leaves  were  sorted  by  means 
of  sieves  with  different  sized  meshes,  until  only  the 
coarser  leaves  were  left.  The  Tea  was  then  packed 
and  sent  to  England.  The  quantity  of  Tea  obtained 
from’  an  acre  v'ould  depend  upon  whether  it  was 
grown  from  China  or  Assam  seed.  In  some  gardens 
48olbs.  would  be  obtained  ;  in  others  there  had  been 
as  much  as  8oolbs.  As  to  the  length  of  time  during 
which  bushes  existed,  practically  new  bushes  were 
made  every  year  by  the  heavy  pruning.  The  work, 
Mr  Holmes  explained,  was  done  by  ccolies,  who 
were  brought  from  Bengal  under  the  provisions  of  an 
Immigration  Act,  under  Government  supervision, 
and  were  engaged  under  an  agreement  for  five  years — 
men  receiving  five  rupees  and  women  four  rupees  per 
month.  The  estates  were  regularly  inspected  by 
Government  officials,  the  managers  being  required  to 
prepare  monthly  returns  for  the  Government,  show¬ 
ing  the  number  of  hands  employed  and  any  changes 
occurring  in  the  staff,  and  the  number  of  deaths. 
The  manager,  he  explained,  was  compelled  to  interest 
himself  in  all  the  concerns  of  the  coolies,  and  to  act 
with  self-reliance  on  all  occasions. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 

NOTES. 

What  is  a  Reflexed  Chrysanthemum  ? 

A  question  of  some  interest  to  Chrysanthemum 
exhibitors  was  submitted  for  the  opinion  of  the 
General  Committee  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  at  a  meeting  of  that  body  held  on  December 
21st.  It  appeared  that  the  Batley  Chrysanthemum 
Society  at  its  last  exhibition  offered  prizes  in  a  class 
for  “  six  reflexed  Chrysanthemums,”  and  the  exhi¬ 
bitor  who  was  awarded  the  first  prize  was  subse¬ 
quently  disqualified  on  the  ground  that  he  had  a 
bloom  of  Amy  Furze  in  his  stand.  The  question  then 
arose,  and  this  is  the  point  which  was  submitted  to 
the  committee,  was  the  disqualification  justifiable  ? 
It  was  argued  that  many  growers  and  judges  consid¬ 
ered  that  Amy  Furze  was  a  true  "  reflexed  ”  variety, 
notwithstanding  the  ruling  of  the  catalogue  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  N.  C.  S.,  who  placed  it  among  the 
"  Japanese  reflexed.”  It  was  also  urged  that 


being  a  reflexed  Chrysanthemum,  admitting 
that  it  was  a  Japanese,  it  was  entitled 
to  be  shown  in  a  class  for  reflexed  blooms,  if 
Japanese  varieties  were  not  expressly  excluded.  On 
the  other  hand  it  was  pointed  out — (1),  that  the 
"  reflexed  ”  type  was  recognised  in  this  country  long 
before  the  Japanese  varieties  were  introduced;  (2), 
that  the  official  catalogue  recognised  the  11  reflexed  ” 
and  "Japanese  reflexed”  as  separate  and  distinct 
sections  ;  and  therefore,  (3),  as  Amy  Furze  is  classed 
in  the  catalogues  as  a  “Japanese  reflexed"  it 
cannot  properly  be  shown  as  a  “  reflexed  ”  at  the 
N.  C.  S.  shows,  or  at  the  exhibitions  of  affiliated 
societies,  Batley  being  an  affiliated  society,  the 
committee  almost  unanimously  decided  that  the 
exhibitor  was  justly  disqualified. 

VILLA  GARDENING  AND 

MANAGEMENT  OF  CONSERVA¬ 
TORY.* 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  gardening  is  the  purest  of 
human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest  refreshment  to  the 
spirit  of  man.  This  much  being  said  of  gardening 
generally  what  an  opportunity  does  the  villa  garden 
afford  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  recreation  which  com¬ 
bines  pleasure  of  the  highest  order,  with  profit, 
instruction,  and  amusement. 

It  is  admitted  by  eminent  writers  and  close 
observers  that  the  study  and  cultivation  of  flowers 
have  a  most  refining  and  elevating  influence  on  the 
mind  ;  it  is  also  a  well-known  fact  that  those  engaged 
in  agricultural  and  horticultural  pursuits  are  as  a 
rule  a  very  healthy  class.  To  the  busy  city  man, 
shut  up  in  close  offices  in  the  stifling,  impure  atmos¬ 
phere  of  our  large  cities  for  many  hours  in  the  day, 
half  an  hour  spent  in  the  garden  affords  relaxation 
to  the  mind,  and  refreshes  and  invigorates  the  body. 
It  is  not  a  useless  toil,  or  labour  in  vain  ;  mother 
earth  is  lavish,  nowhere  stingy,  and  will,  generally 
speaking,  abundantly  yield  her  treasures  in  return 
for  a  very  small  outlay ;  and  what  greater  reward 
does  the  lover  of  the  garden  look  for,  than  after 
time  and  labour  expended  to  see  his  favourites  yield 
their  lovely  blossoms  ?  In  this  way  it  is  a  profitable 
recreation,  and  certainly  instructive.  As  an  amuse¬ 
ment  none  is  purer,  and  it  is  one  which  old  and 
young  alike  can  enjoy.  That  there  is  an  increasing 
taste  in  this  direction  abundant  proof  is  afforded  in 
many  ways  ;  the  great  interest  taken  in  our  horticul¬ 
tural  shows  by  amateurs,  the  number  of  excellent 
periodicals  devoted  to  the  interests  of  amateur 
gardeners  and  last’,  but  not  least,  by  the  appearance  of 
the  villa  gardens. 

I  think  many  valuable  lessons  might  be  learnt 
by  the  fortunate  possessor  of  country  villa  gardens. 
The  suburban  gardens,  which,  although  but  tiny 
patches  of  ground  and  of  a  very  indifferent  cha¬ 
racter,  for  plant  growing  (thanks  to  the  builder) 
certainly  are  very  attractive,  and  if  such  pleasing 
results  can  be  obtained  notwithstanding  the  dis¬ 
couraging  and  depressing  influence  of  impure  atmos¬ 
phere  and  fogs  which  produce  such  disastrous 
results  and  of  which  no  accurate  conception  can  be 
formed  by  those  who  have  not  experienced  them, 
howr  much  more  might  be  accomplished  with  the 
advantages  of  pure  air  and  bright  sunshine  ?  It  is 
an  undeniable  fact,  made  more  apparent  after  our 
recent  experience  of  more  than  a  week  of,  I  think, 
the  blackest  and  densest  fog  ever  known,  that 
gardening  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  our  large 
cities  requires  a  greater  amount  of  skill,  forethought, 
observation  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
gardener  than  in  the  country. 

As  the  limits  of  this  paper  will  not  permit  my 
entering  into  the  culture  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
w'hich,  not  many  except  country  villa  gardens  can 
afford  room  for,  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  chiefly 
to  suburban  villa  gardening  and  the  culture  of 
flowers.  I  have  said  that  many  lessons  might  be 
taken  from  the  suburban  villa  gardens  by  those 
who  can  enjoy  the  blessings  of  country  life,  I  mean 
lessons  of  patience  and  perseverance  under  difficul¬ 
ties,  for  much  patience  and  perseverance  are  needed 
and  disappointments  are  frequent,  owing  to  circum¬ 
stances  over  which  the  suburban  cultivator  has  no 
control.  I  think,  too,  a  few  lessons  might  be  taken 
from  Nature  (the  best  of  teachers)  by  those  whose 

4  The  first  prize  essay  on  “  Villa  Gardening,"  written  by 
Mr.  A.  Pentney,  foreman  at  Hanger  Hill  House,  Ealing,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Ealing  and  Distiict  Gardeners'  Mutual 
Improvement  Society,  the  prizes  being  offered  by  the  late  Mr. 
J. Thornhill  Harrison. 
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object  it  is  to  adorn  and  beautify  the  home  surround¬ 
ings  by  the  use  of  Nature's  treasures.  Gay  as  many 
of  the  villa  gardens  are, and  pleasing,  no  doubt,  to  many 
eyes  something  might  be  done  to  make  them  more 
natural.  How  often  in  Nature  do  we  see  masses  of 
vivid  coloured  flowers  crowded  together  as  level  as 
the  dinner  table,  in  exact  proportion  of  length  and 
breadth,  or  in  accurate  curves  ?  Nowhere  can  any 
studied  design  or  formality,  such  unnatural  massing 
and  crippling  of  plants  be  seen.  Look  at  the 
hedgerow  gay  with  the  Honeysuckle  or  Wild  Cle¬ 
matis,  the  beautiful  Heather  on  the  common,  form¬ 
ing  a  carpet  for  the  blazing  bush  of  yellow  Furze  ; 
how  easy  and  graceful.  What  a  charm  it  has  beneath 
the  lovely  green  Bracken.  Again  look  at  the 
meadow  in  spring  with  the  golden  Buttercups  and 
the  Daisy  ;  see  the  graceful  Stichwort  or  the  Sweet 
Woodruff  at  the  foot  of  the  bank  by  the  roadside  in 
graceful  profusion,  yet  no  pinching  is  needed  or  given, 
it  grows  naturally,  hence  its  charm.  A  far  greater 
charm  is  given  to  our  gardens,  and  unquestionably, 
it  is  more  pleasant  to  the  lover  of  a  garden  to  see 
his  favourites  growing  naturally,  displaying  each 
their  own  peculiar  characteristics,  than  to  see  them 
dwarfed  and  stunted  to  obtain  uniformity  of  height 
or  to  keep  them  in  certain  limits.  Every  class  has 
its  own  peculiar  attraction,  no  two  are  exactly  alike, 
and  it  is  this  diversity  of  form,  colour,  habit,  and 
cultural  requirements  which  gives  encouragement 
and  interest  to  the  ardent  cultivator. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  too  limited  space 
allotted  to  most  of  the  suburban  villas  prevents  much 
being  done,  still,  I  think,  a  few  plants  grown  natur¬ 
ally  will  give  far  more  pleasure,  and  much  better 
effect  will  be  obtained  from  them,  than  from  a 
number  crowded  together  to  form  certain  geometrical 
designs,  and  it  is  more  profitable.  If  a  few  flowers 
are  required  for  the  rooms  there  can  be  no  question 
about  the  advantage  gained,  for  instance,  from  a  bed 
of  Mignonette,  Nemophila  insignis,  or  of  Pansies,  or 
Stocks,  far  more  useful  flowers  can  be  gathered  than 
from  beds  of  Pelargoniums,  Lobelia,  &c.  From  a 
few  herbaceous  border  plants,  as  for  instance 
Aquilegias,  Gaillardias,  Doronicums,  Wallflowers, 
Alstroemerias,  Helianthus,  Pyrethrum,  &c.,  a 
constant  supply  can  be  obtained  for  a  greater  part  of 
the  year. 

It  seems  to  me  also,  that  the  practice  so  common, 
of  subjecting  the  trees  in  villa  gardens  to  such 
severe  pruning,  whether  in  order  to  keep  them  to  a 
certain  height,  or  to  form  round  compact  heads  is 
an  unnatural  and  objectionable  one.  If  a  screen  is 
required  next  the  road,  might  not  some  suitable 
shrub  be  employed.  The  Golden  Privet,  Arbor-Vitae, 
Cupressus  Law'soniana,  Laurels,  Rhododendrons, 
Berberis,  Variegated  Hollies  and  many  others  can 
be  used  and  kept  to  a  required  height  without  such 
unnatural  and  severe  pruning.  A  few  more  flowering 
shrubs  would  greatly  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
villa  garden,  and  could  displace  some  of  the  Conifers 
which  are  anything  but  an  ornament,  and  which  it 
seems  useless  to  plant  as  only  a  very  few  can  with¬ 
stand  the  effects  of  the  impure  atmosphere.  I  have 
seen  a  pretty  effect  produced  in  spring  by  a  bush  of 
yellow  Broom  amongst  the  shrubs ;  the  Pyrus 
japonica  also  forms  a  good  bush;  the  Cherry  Laurel 
and  some  of  the  Sumachs  are  very  pretty  shrubs  ; 
also  Weigelas,  Cotoneasters  Kerria  japonica, 
Hypericum  glandulosum,  and  H.  calycinum,  the 
latter  a  dwarf,  free-flowering  plant,  will  thrive  under 
taller  shrubs.  Berberis  Darwinii,  Prunus  Pissardi, 
hardy  Azaleas,  Daphne  Mezereum,  and  many  others 
might  be  mentioned  ;  the  leaves  of  many  of  these 
assume  lovely  tints  in  autumn  ;  the  berries  of  some 
are  very  attractive  during  the  dull  months.  The 
lovely  Clematis  montana,  with  its  star-like  flowers, 
wdiich  is  commonly  seen  clothing  the  walls  of  houses 
in  some  parts  of  Surrey,  deserves  more  attention  as 
a  climber  as  well  as  C.  Jackmanni  and  C.  Flammula. 

I  have  seen  the  first-named  thriving  in  suburban 
districts.  The  beautiful  Wistaria  sinensis  is  not 
often  seen.  Magnolia  grandiflora,  owing  to  its  stout 
leathery  leaves  resisting  the  effect  of  fog,  is  a  very 
suitable  plant  for  a  wall,  and  when  in  a  suitable 
aspect  produces  its  magnificent  white  flowers. 
Escallonia  macrantha  and  E.  floribunda  are  very 
pretty.  The  variegated  Honeysuckle  forms  a  capital 
screen,  and  is  invaluable  for  cutting  from.  These, 
in  addition  to  those  generally  seen,  viz.,  Crataegus 
Pyracantha,  Passiflora  coerulea,  Cotoneaster  mi- 
crophylla,  etc.,  form  a  good  selection. 

(To  be  continued .) 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


Calanthes  and  the  Fog. 

The  mild,  open  autumn,  with  the  absence  of  fog 
until  the  recent  one,  enabled  the  Calanthes  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  the  suburbs  to  make  a  fine  display,  raising 
them  to  their  former  status  as  useful  winter-flower¬ 
ing  subjects.  The  dense,  smoky  fog  which  prevailed 
during  the  greater  part  of  last  week,  rendering  mid¬ 
day  as  dark  as  midnight,  has  worked  havoc  with 
the  open  blossoms,  shrivelling  them  up,  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  unopened  buds  will 
never  expand.  As  chance  would  have  it,  flowering 
Orchids  are  comparatively  scarce  just  now,  and 
many  of  them  having  been  cut  before  the  fog  came 
on,  the  damage  is  not  so  extensive  as  it  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been.  Orchid  growers  in  the  metropolis 
and  vicinity  will,  however,  wish  that  such  visi¬ 
tations  as  that  just  prior  to  Christmas  may  be  few 
and  far  betweea. 

An  interesting  little  Orchid. 

The  species  of  Stelis  like  those  of  the  allied 
Pleurothallis  and  Masdevallia  are  all  very  interesting 
in  their  way,  notwithstanding  the  small  size  of  the 
flowers  in  many  cases.  Some,  however,  stand  out 
pre-eminently  by  their  distinctness  from  the  rest  by 
some  peculiarity  of  form  or  structure.  We  saw  an 
unnamed  species  of  Stelis  recently,  in  the  nursery 
of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea.  The  lanceo¬ 
late  stalked  leaves  are  similar  to  those  of  a  Masde¬ 
vallia.  The  small  flowers  are  triangular,  with  three 
purple  segments  edged  with  white  and  covered  with 
long,  white,  woolly  hairs.  The  latter  peculiarity 
renders  the  flowers  very  interesting,  and  though 
small  in  size,  they  appeal  to  all  lovers  of  Orchids  who 
are  not  too  thoroughly  engrossed  with  Cattleyas, 
Odontoglossums,  Dendrobiums,  Cypripediums,  and 
other  large  and  showy  subjects  of  that  nature. 

Cypripedium  Niobe. 

Every  Orchid  grower  admits  the  beauty  of  C. 
Fairieanum,  so  must  they  admit  the  beauty 
of  the  several  hybrids  which  have  arisen  from 
it  by  crossing  with  other  species.  The  plant  under 
notice  was  derived  from  C.  Spicerianum  crossed 
with  the  pollen  of  C.  Fairieanum,  and  in  looking  at 
C.  Niobe  it  is  impossible  not  to  observe  the  influence 
of  the  pollen  parent.  The  upper  sepal  is  white 
with  a  small  green  portion  at  the  base,  and  suffused 
and  veined  with  purple  upwards,  the  midrib  being 
well  marked,  thus  showing  the  influence  of 
C.  Spicerianum.  The  petals  are  strongly  deflexed, 
revolute  at  the  tips,  and  wavy  along  the  upper  edge, 
and  strongly  ciliated  on  both  edges ;  the  upper 
longitudinal  half  is  a  greenish-yellow  with  purple 
veins,  while  the  lower  and  opposite  half  is  creamy 
yellow,  lined  with  purple  dots.  In  all  this  the 
influence  of  C.  Fairieanum  is  unmistakeable.  The 
lip  is  brown  with  deeper  veins.  The  dwarf  and  neat 
habit  of  the  plant,  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  the 
flowers,  are  all  very  acceptable  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  We  noted  it  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Vanda  lamellata  Boxalli. 

The  flowers  of  this  Vanda  are  relatively  small  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  V.  suavis  or  V.  tricolor,  but  they 
are  much  more  numerous,  and,  therefore,  pretty  in 
the  aggregate.  The  variety  has  paler  flowers  than 
the  type,  but  the  different  colours  are  brought  out 
more  clearly.  The  sepals  are  pale,  creamy  yellow, 
with  the  contiguous  sides  of  the  lateral  ones  of  a 
reddish  brown  tinted  with  purple.  The  petals  are 
similar  in  colour  to  that  of  the  upper  sepal.  The  lip 
is  purple,  with  two  prominent  lamellae  or  plates  upon 
it,  and  some  purple  lines  running  back  to  the  mouth 
of  the  spur.  The  racemes,  which  arise  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves,  bear  from  twelve  to  twenty  flowers. 
The  usual  flowering  period  is  during  the  two  last 
months  of  the  year,  and  the  plant  is  valuable  on  that 
account. 

Calanthes  at  Greenlands. 

Amongst  many  first-rate  examples  of  cultivation  to 
be  seen  at  Greenlands,  Henley-on-Thames,  at  the 
present  time,  are  some  fine  Calanthes,  such  as 
Veitchii,  occulata  lutea,  and  occulata  rubra.  Two 
or  three  bulbs  are  grown  in  small  pots,  and  they  have 
as  many  spikes,  many  of  w-hich  carry  three  dozen 
expanded  flowers.  A  house  of  Primulas  of  all  the 
leading  sorts,  and  another  of  Cyclamens,  are  seen  at 
their  best,  many  of  the  latter  carrying  two  and  three 
dozen  fine  flowers.  The  strain  is  one  of  the  best, 
and  contains  a  good  many  of  the  Gigantea  type, 
which  are  very  conspicuous. — Rusticity 


©IMtuaq). 


Dr.  William  Robert  Woodman. 

"I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of  my  old 
friend  Dr.  Woodman.”  This  brief  but  pathetic 
message  came  to  me  from  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch,  and 
will  be  re-echoed  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  gardening  world.  The  worthy  doctor  passed 
peacefully  away  at  Devon  House,  Brondesbury,  on 
Sunday,  December  20th,  1891,  the  day  following  his 
sixty-second  birthday,  and  in  spite  of  the  dense  fog 
we  laid  him  tenderly  in  his  grave  at  Old  Willesden 
Churchyard,  on  Christmas  eve.  Dr.  William  Robert 
Woodman  was  long  a  prominent  figure  in  gardening, 
and  in  freemasonry  was  a  past  grand  sword-bearer, 
and  secretary-general  to  the  fraternity  of  the  Rose 
Croix.  In  1871  he  succeeded  his  enthusiastic  uncle 
the  late  Mr.  R.  T.  Pince,  of  the  Exeter  Nursery, 
and  carried  on,  under  the  familiar  title  of  Lucombe, 
Pince  &  Co.,  that  famous  old  concern  with  much 
spirit  and  enterprise  until  1883,  when  he  relinquished 
the  business  in  favour  of  his  late  tenant.  His  long 
connection  with  the  Exeter  Nursery  naturally 
brought  him  in  contact  with  most  of  the  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  of  the  western  counties  as  well  as 
with  their  stewards  and  gardeners,  and  many  who 
remember  his  extraordinary  floral  displavs  at  the 
more  important  flower  shows,  will  recall  the  gentle 
bearing  and  graceful  manners  of  this  kind-hearted 
gentleman.  To  record  all  his  victories  would  fill  a 
whole  page,  for  he  was  first  prize  winner  in  nearly 
every  competition  wherever  he  went,  and  his  mag¬ 
nificent  collection  of  specimen  exhibition  plants  was 
at  that  time  unquestionably  the  finest  in  existence. 
During  1873  to  1877  he  won  in  open  competition 
upwards  of  one  hundred  first  prizes  and  silver  cups, 
and  for  some  years  “  swept  the  decks  "  in  the  open 
classes  at  Exeter  and  Taunton.  After  1877  he  did 
not  again  compete  for  prizes,  but  still  continued  to 
the  last  as  an  honorary  exhibitor — his  extensive  and 
artistic  displays  being  generally  the  chief  feature  of 
the  flower  shows  he  supported  ;  moreover,  his  own 
annual  exhibitions  of  Hyacinths  and  spring  flowers 
at  the  Exeter  Nursery  have  given  delight  to  thou¬ 
sands,  so  it  can  well  be  said  that  few  men  have  done 
more  then  the  late  Dr.  Woodman  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  high  class  gardening.  He  spent  his  time, 
his  profound  learning,  and  his  money  for  the  benefit 
of  others,  and  in  heroic  attempts  to  resuscitate  an 
unwieldy  business,  which  had  long  before  passed  its 
meridian. 

Like  his  uncle,  Mr.  Pince,  he  was  a  leading  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  St.  Thomas’  Local  Board  at  Exeter,  and 
was  the  largest  ratepayer  and  employer  of  labour 
in  his  parish  ;  he  was  also  chairman  of  the  School 
Board  there,  and  wr.s  always  first  and  foremost  in 
every  good  work.  He  was  kind  to  the  poor  and 
needy,  and  never  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  cry  of  dis¬ 
tress  ;  in  fact,  he  was  often  too  generous,  and  I 
remember  one  instance  in  particular  where  a  work¬ 
ing  man — a  widower  with  young  children — in  an 
adjoining  parish  and  comparatively'  a  stranger,  was 
in  distress  for  debt,  and  Dr.  Woodman  hearing  of 
it,  quietly  gave  me  his  purse  with  full  instructions  to 
pay  the  bailiff  out ;  and  it  is  only'  a  short  time  ago 
that  he  most  kindly  acted  as  Hon.  Treasurer  for 
the  Medland  Compensation  Fund.  Having  been  a 
constant  visitor  at  his  house,  and  always  received  a 
cordial  welcome,  I  have  written  this  simple  notice 
as  a  humble  tribute  to  the  memory'  of  an  indulgent 
master  and  a  true  friend,  and  everyone  who  knew 
him  will  for  certain  join  me  in  sincere  condolence  for 
his  sorrowing  widow  and  relations — IF.  Napper, 
Chelsea,  Christmas  Day,  1S91. 


With  the  close  of  the  year  there  also  passed  away 
another  of  our  horticultural  worthies  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  James  Williams,  of  Hoddesden,  the  father  of 
the  late  much-respected  Mr.  B.  S  Williams,  of 
Holloway'.  Mr.  Williams,  who  was  born  in  January 
1797,  died  on  the  24th  of  December.  He  entered 
the  service  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Warner,  at  the 
Woodlands,  Hoddesden,  when  about  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  remained  in  the  service  of  that  family  as 
gardener  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  he  retired 
through  the  natural  failure  of  his  physical  powers. 
His  mental  faculties  he  retained  to  the  last,  and  only 
a  week  or  two  before  his  death  was  able  to  write  a 
Jong  letter  to  his  grandson,  Mr.  Henry  Williams. 


January  2,  1892. 
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WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN. 


Temperature  in  the  plant  houses. — The  open 
and  exceptionally  mild  weather  for  November  and 
theearly  part  of  December  gave  place  last  week  to  hard 
frost  and  dense  fogs.  It  will  be  well  therefore  not  to 
attempt  to  maintain  the  standard  temperatures  in 
the  houses,  but  to  allow  a  drop  of  2Q  or  30  on  cold 
nights.  Hard  firing,  while  prejudicial  to  plant  life  by 
the  dry  atmosphere  it  creates,  also  encourages  the 
development  of  insect  pests,  adding  ten  fold  totheevil. 

Watering  Plants. — This  will  have  to  be  done 
with  great  caution  during  the  prevalence  of  severe 
weather,  more  especially  if  fog  is  also  an  accompani¬ 
ment.  All  excess  of  moisture  is  to  be  avoided 
whether  in  the  plant  stove  or  in  the  greenhouse. 
The  best  time  to  do  it  is  in  the  early  part  of  the  day 
as  soon  as  the  light  is  sufficiently  good  to  show  which 
plants  are  dry  and  which  are  not.  In  smoky  and 
foggy  districts  it  will  often  be  difficult  by  mid-day  to 
to  see  the  soil,  and  it  will  often  be  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  ringing  the  pots.  Recently  potted  plants 
will  require  less  watering  than  pot-bound  plants 
This,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  Heaths  and  hard- 
wooded  plants  of  the  New-Holland  types,  must  be. 
carefully  attended  to.  All  superfluous  moisture  on 
he  floor  should  be  mopped  up  immediately  the 
operation  is  over. 

Calceolarias  and  Cinerarias.— Neither  of  these 
classes  of  plants  require  a  high  temperature  at  any 
time  and  should  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible  consistent 
with  their  safety.  Cinerarias  however  which  are 
coming  into  bloom  will  be  all  the  better  for  a  night 
temperature  of  48°  to  50°.  Plants  intended  for  late 
flowering  should  be  kept  in  the  cool  end  of  the 
greenhouse,  and  if  possible  on  a  cool,  moist  bed  of 
ashes.  No  frost  should  be  permitted  in  the  house 
where  Cinerarias  are  kept,  otherwise  the  leaves  will 
curl  at  the  edges,  and  get  more  or  less  completely 
destroyed  beyond  recovery.  Calceolarias,  on  the'other 
hand,  may  recover  after  being  considerably  affected 
by  frost,  if  the  house  happens  to  get  low  over  night. 
The  plants  should  however  be  kept  from  frost  if 
possible  on  a  cool  bed  of  ashes. 

Vines. — High  temperatures  must  be  avoided  even 
during  the  day  when  fog  prevails.  Provided  we  have 
a  clear  atmosphere  the  temperature  should  be  raised 
10"  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  by  means  of  fire  heat. 
When  the  bunches  are  showing  well  the  night  tem¬ 
perature  should  range  from  570  to  6o°,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  weather.  On  frosty  or  windy  nights 
the  lower  figure  will  be  the  best,  in  order  to  prevent 
as  much  as  possible  an  arid  atmosphere.  The 
ventilators,  even  on  bright  days,  should  be  closed 
early  to  economise  fire  heat.  By  damping  down 
abundantly  no  harm  will  accrue,  even  if  the  tempera¬ 
ture  rises  to  8o°  with  sunshine. 

Peaches. — If  any  greenfly  has  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  early  Peach  house,  fumigation  on  one  or 
two  successive  nights  should  be  resorted  to  in  order 
to  check  the  pest,  as  it  must  not  be  done  while  the 
trees  are  in  bloom,  which  the  earliest  o-nes  will  soon 
be,  even  if  not  in  bloom  already,  owing  to  the  recent 
mild  weather.  In  case  the  trees  are  too  far  advanced 
any  black  fly  that  may  have  made  its  appearance 
should  be  brushed  off  with  a  small  brush,  just  kept 
moistened  with  paraffin,  taking  care  not  to  touch  the 
flower  buds  or  young  leaves  with  the  oil. 

Manuring  Rhubarb.— In  light  soils  more  espe¬ 
cially,  a  considerable  amount  of  manuring  must  be 
I  given  if  good  results  are  expected.  With  the  advent 
of  frosty  weather,  the  manure  can  be  wheeled  on  the 


ground,  and  where  large  breadths  are  grown  the  cart 
may  be  drawn  between  the  rows  without  doing  any 
damage.  Leave  the  manure  in  convenient  heaps  till 
the  frost  disappears,  and  then  have  it  spread  over  the 
whole  surface,  digging  it  in.  A  mulching  of  manure 
over  the  crowns  may  be  given  in  spring,  just  as  the 
buds  commence  to  move. 

Kitchen  Garden. — The  wheeling  of  manure  on 
to  the  quarters  should  be  prosecuted  with  vigour 
during  frosty  weather,  because  it  is  a  saving  to  the 
walks,  which  do  not  get  cut  up,  neither  does  the  soil 
get  conveyed  upon  them.  It  had  better  be  left  in 
convenient  heaps  till  the  soil  gets  thawed,  which  it 

30  raI1  the  sooner  if  nothing  is  spread  upon  it 
during  frosty  weather. 

int^aWk-r  rr,'es  *n  Pots. — A  batch  may  now  be  put 

quired^wi?  V6ry  ea5ly  SUPPG  of  ripe  fruit  is  re¬ 
am  =  tWheiJ  started  early  a  number  of  the  buds 

'  vlw  f  j°  S°,  bhnd'  and  this  wil1  have  to  be  kept  in 
.  and  a  larger  quantity  employed  accordingly. 


FLOWER  SHOW 

FIXTURES,  1892. 

January. 

I2- — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee 
Meetings  at  Drill  Hall. 

February. 

9- — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee 
Meetings  at  Drill  Hall.  Annual  Meeting  at 
3  P-m. 

March. 

8- — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

15,  16. — Flower  Show  in  Manchester  Town  Hall. 

22. — Royal  Horticultural  Society:  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

23- — Royal  Botanic  Society  :  First  Spring  Show. 

29.  3°- — Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticultural  Society. 
April. 

5.6- — Brighton  “New”  Horticultural  Society’s 
Show. 

61  7- — Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society. 

12. — Royal  Florticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

J9- — National  Auricula  and  Primula  Society,  at  the 
Drill  Hall. 

26.— Flower  Show  in  the  Town  Hall,  Manchester. 

27- — Royal  Botanic  Society  :  Second  Spring  Show. 
May. 

3- — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

6,  7- — Scottish  Auricula  and  Primula  Society’s  Show 

at  Dundee.  - 

l7- — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

18. — Royal  Botanic  Society  :  Summer  Show. 

25,  26. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Show  in  the 

Temple  Gardens. 

June. 

3-  — Special  exhibition  of  Orchids,  etc.,  at  Old 

Trafford,  Manchester. 

4-  — Orchid  Conference  at  Old  Trafford. 

7- — Royal  Horticultural  Society:  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

21.  — Royal  Horticultural  Society:  Committee  Meet¬ 

ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

22. — Royal  Botanic  Society's  Floral  Fete. 

29,  39- — Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticultural  Society. 
July. 

2.— National  Rose  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

6.  — Royal  Botanic  Society's  Evening  Fete. 

7. — Woodbridge  Horticultural  Society. 

12.  — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 

ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

13.  14. — Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society. 

14.  — National  Rose  Show  at  Chester. 

16. — Rose  Show  at  Manchester. 

26.  — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 

ings  at  Drill  Hall,  National  Carnation  and 
Picotee  Show. 

3°.  31-— Brighton  "  new”  Horticultural  Society. 
August. 

9.— Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

23.  24.— Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Begonia  Con¬ 

ference,  etc.,  at  Chiswick. 

24.  25.— Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticultural  Society. 

September. 

6.— Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

7,  8. — Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society. 

20. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

October. 

4.— Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

18. — Royal  Horticultural  Society:  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

25.  26.— Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticultural  Society. 

November. 

1.— Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

2,  3. — Croydon  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

2.  3.  4-— Portsmouth  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

8,  9-  —  Kingston  and  Surbiton  Chrysanthemum 

Society. 

8,  9,  10. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society  at  the 

Royal  Aquarium. 

9,  10. — Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 

ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

18,  19. — Chorley  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

December. 

13.— Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

[The  Editor  will  be  greatly  obliged  if  secretaries  of 
societies  will  communicate  to  him  the  dates  of 
their  exhibitions  as  soon  as  fixed.] 


Quesuons  add  Answer. 

*«*  Correspondents  arc  requested,  in  order  to  avoid  delay, 
to  address  all  communications  to  “The  Editor” 
or"  The  Publisher,”  and  not  to  any  person  by 
name,  unless  the  correspondence  is  of  a  private 
character.  Telegrams  may  be  addressed  "  Bambusa 
London.'' 

ViNE  Dressing. — Omega  :  Gishurst  Compound, 
sold  by  all  seedsmen  and  sundriesmen,  will  perhaps 
suit  you  best. 

Waterproofing  Calico — Omega  :  Get  3  pints 
of  pale  old  linseed  oil,  1  oz.  of  sugar  of  lead,  and  4  ozs. 
of  white  resin.  Grind  the  sugar  of  lead  with  a  little 
of  the  oil,  then  add  the  remainder  and  the  resin. 
Boil  in  an  iron  pot  over  a  gentle  fire,  well  mixing  the 
whole  together:  stretch  the  calico  on  a  frame  some¬ 
what  loosely,  and  apply  the  mixture  while  hot  with 
a  brush.  Give  it  a  second  dressing  if  the  first  is  not 
quite  satisfactory 

Propagating  Wistaria. — H.  Wilcox’  You  may 
retain  some  of  the  young  shoots  you  mention  with 
the  view  of  rooting  them  by  layering  in  spring.  The 
operation  of  layering  need  not  be  performed  at  present 
as  the  cut  made  now  would  partly  get  healed 
over  or  dried  up,  and  therefore  inert  before  summer. 
The  cut  might  be  made  and  the  shoots  layered  just 
when  growth  is  commencing  in  spring.  A  more 
certain  plan  consists  in  layering  the  growing  shoots 
during  the  summer  months,  and  keeping  the  soil 
moist  over  the  bent  portion  if  not  naturally  so.  If 
well  rooted  the  layers  may  be  severed  from  the 
mother  plant  in  autumn  and  spring. 

Moss  on  Lawn. — J.  K.  :  See  to  the  drainage  of 
the  ground  ;  it  is  probably  in  a  wet  condition.  Also 
give  a  top  dressing  of  rich  soil  taken  from  underneath 
the  potting  benches,  and  sifted  to  clear  it  of  rough 
material.  Mix  some  soot  and  lim«  with  this,  and 
spread  it  over  the  Grass  equally.  If  near  the  house 
and  it  appears  unsightly,  scatter  the  material  about 
with  a  rough  birch  broom,  and  rake  off  any  moss  or 
rough  material  which  may  have  been  disturbed  in  the 
operation.  During  summer  a  dressing  of  guano  or 
some  of  the  compounds  containing  nitrogen  might 
be  given  with  advantage  to  the  Grass  and  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  moss. 

Ground  Infested  with  Wireworm. — Carnation  : 
Rigging  and  exposing  the  larvae  to  birds  during  the 
winter  months  would  get  rid  of  many  of  them.  A 
good  coating  of  gas-lime,  if  it  does  not  kill,  will  help 
to  drive  them  away.  This  may  be  done  at  any  time 
in  open  weather  provided  nothing  is  planted  in  the 
ground  for  a  month  or  two  afterwards,  till  the 
changes  that  occur  in  the  gas-lime  renders  it  harm¬ 
less  to  plant  life.  If  the  soil  is  good  to  a  consider¬ 
able  depth,  trenching  might  be  tried,  turning  down 
the  top  spit  containing  the  wire-worms  to  the  bottom. 
While  the  Carnations  are  on  the  ground  in  summer 
they  might  be  watered  around  the  roots  with  a  weak 
solution  of  paraffin  and  water  which  will  serve  to 
keep  the  creatures  at  bay.  It  would  be  advisable  to 
plant  on  a  fresh  piece  of  land  for  a  year  or  two. 

Guano  for  Flowering  Plants. — H.  J.B.:  It  very 
much  depends  upon  the  strength,  or  in  other  words 
the  quality,  of  the  guano  as  to  how  much  might  be 
applied  with  safety.  If  the  manure  is  a  good  sample 
about  one  ounce  to  two  gallons  of  water  will  be 
strong  enough.  Gross  feeders  will  stand  more  than 
the  weaker  feeders  ;  but  a  safe  plan  is  to  err  on  the 
side  of  weakness  with  the  manure,  giving  it  often  in 
preference  to  few  and  strong  doses,  because  the 
roots  cannot  take  it  up  when  it  becomes  concentra¬ 
ted.  A  good  plan  is  to  give  a  watering  with  soot 
water  alternately  with  the  guano. 

Communications  Received. — F.  F.  R. — B.  F. — 
H.  W. — Experience — D.  &  R. — T.  M. — W.  N. — W. 
F. — A.  B.  (next  week) — D.  M. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

E.  Webb  &  Sons,  Wordesley,  Stourbridge.- — - 
Spring  Catalogue  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds. 

Dickson  &  Robinson,  12,  Old  Millgate,  Man¬ 
chester. — Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Dickson,  Brown  &  Tait,  43,  45,  Corporation 
Street,  Manchester. —  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Garden  Requisites,  &c. 

Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B. — Catalogue  o 
Seeds  and  Competitor's  Guide. 

J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex, — Seed  List  for 
1892. 

Charles  Sharpe  &  Co.,  Sleaford. — Flower,  Vege¬ 
table,  and  Farm  Seeds. 

William  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  N. — 
Flower,  Vegetable  and  Farm  Seeds,  &c. 

Little  &  Ballantyne,  Carlisle. — Garden  and 
Farm  Seeds,  Sundries,  &c. 

C.  Fidler,  Reading. — Vegetable  Seeds  and  Seed 
Potatos. 

Ihomas  Methven  &  Sons,  15,  Prince’s  Street, 
Edinburgh. — Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Imple¬ 
ments,  &c. 

_ _  m  - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

December  2gth,  1891. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.,  report  that  owing 
to  holidays  no  business  was  transacted  in  Clover 
Seeds,  and  that  values  all  round  remain  steady. 


January  2,  1892. 
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THE  GARDENING  WORLD. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

December  30 th. 


Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices 
s.  d  s.  d. 


Apples...  per  i-sieve  1050 
Canadian  and  Nova 
Scotian  Apples 

per  barrel  12  0  10  o 
Cobbs...  per  100  lbs.  30  0  35  0  | 


..per  lb. 


s.  d. 
0  6 


Grapes . 

Pine  apples. 

—St.  Michael’s,  each  2  6 
Peaches  . perdoz.  0  0 


s.n. 
2  6 

6  0 
0  o 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices, 


r.  d. 

ArtichokesGlobedoz.  3  o 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  0  g 

Beet . per  dozen  2  0 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  1  6 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers, English, 

per  doz.  3  o 

Celery . per  bundle  2  6 

Cucumbers  . each  o  6 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6 

Herbs  . per  bunch  o  2 

Potatos. — Kent  Regents 


4.  d. 
6  0 


3  0 
2  6 


6  0 

0  9 
3  0 
0  6 
80s 


,  d.  s.  d. 


Horse  Radish,  bundle  2  o 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  1  o 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  1  3 

Onions . per  bunch  0  4 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  1  6 
Smallsalading. punnet  0  4 
Seakale  ...per  basket  2  o 
Spinach,  per  strike  ...  1  6 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  0  9  13 

Turnips . per  bun.  0  6 

to  1 00s.  per  ton ;  Kent  Kidneys, 


3  0 


3 . - - - I 

80s.  to  too s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  4.  d. 


— ~  r~  4.  d.  s.  d. 

Bouvardias.-.per  doz.  8  o  12  o 
Chrysanthemums, doz  6  o  12  o 

—  large  . per  doz.12  o  24  o 

Cyperus  . per  doz,  4  0  12  0 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  24  o  36  o 
Dracaenaviridis.doz.  9  0  18  o 
Epiphylluin  per  doz.  9  o  12  o 
Erica  Hymalis,  per  12  o  18  o 

—  gracilis,  per  doz.  9  o  12  o 
Evergreens, invar.doz  6  0  24  0 


Ferns,  invar. .per  doz.  4  o  18  o 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60  o 
Marguerites,  per  doz.  60120 
Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  21  0 

— scarlet . per  doz.  40  60 

Poinsettia,  ...per  doz.  9  o  iS  o 
Roman  Hyacinths,  per 

doz.  9  o  12  o 
Solanums...per  doz.  9  0  12  0 
Tulips . per  doz.  80  90 


FOB  PAIN, 


CURES 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Acacia  or  Mimosa 

French  per  bunch  1016 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blins.  60  90 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 

Carnations,  1 2  blooms  20  30 

Chrysanthemums, 

doz.  blooms  09  20 
Chrysanthemums. 

doz.  bunches  4  o  12  o 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  4080 
Gardenias  12  blooms  30  60 
Heliotropes, 12  sprays  03  06 

Hyacinths,  Roman, 

doz.  sprays  610 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  10  30 
Lilac,  French, 

per  bunch  60  70 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  biooms  60  80 
Liliumsvar.,doz.blms.  1630 
MaidenhairFern,i2bs.  4  090 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  20  40 


4.  d.  4.  d. 

Mignonette...  12  bun.  16  3  c 
Narciss,  Paper  White 

doz.  sprays  10  16 
Narciss,  French, 

doz.  bunches  40  80 
Parme  Violets, 

French,  per  bun.  36  40 
Dark  „  „  „  2026 

Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  10  16 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  50  90 

Poinsettia.  doz.  blms.  40  90 
Primula,  double,  bun.  09  16 

Pyrethrum,  doz.  bchs.  20  40 
Roses,  yellow,  dozen  30  60 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  16  20 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  20  30 

—  Tea . per  dozen  10  30 

Stephanotis,  dz.  spys.  0609 
Tuberoses,  per  doz.  06  09 
Violets,  English 

per  bunch  16  20 


Rheumatism, 

Neuralgia, 

Backache, 

Swellings, 

Sore  Throat, 
Sprains,  Sores, 

Why  is  it 

That  St.  Jacobs  Oil  always  affords  instant  relief 
irom  pains,  after  all  other  remedies  have  signally 
failod?  Simply  because  it  is  peculiar  to  itself 


wholly  unlike  another  remedy.  It  possesses  great 


OOITTEITTS. 


penetrating  power,  reaching  the  very'  seat  of  the 


DARLINGTON  ” 


I 


Much 

cheaper  than 
any  other. 
First-class 
quality 
guaranteed. 
Complete 
protection 
with 

thorough 
ventilation. 
Can  be 
instantly 
removed  and 
the  trees 
exposed. 
Price  com¬ 
plete  from 
10s.  per  foot 
run. 


Price  lists  ol 
the 

“Darlington” 
Wall  Cover, 
Glazed  Wall 
Tree 

Protectors, 

Glasshouses, 

Improved 

Garden 

Frames, 

and 

Hot-Water 
Heating 
Apparatus 
&c.,  &c. 

Free  on 
application. 


GLASS  WALL-COYER. 


Inventors  and  Sole  Makers , 

W,  RICH  ARDSON  &C°,, 

Horticultural  Builders  and  Hot- Water  Engineers, 

D  AHiLIlTGTOU. 


ARE  universally  admitted  to  be  worth  a 

Guinea  a  Box  for  Bilious  and  Nervous  Disorders,  such 
as  Wind  and  Pain  in  the  Stomach,  Sick  Headache,  Giddiness, 
Fulness  and  Swelling  after  Meals,  Dizziness  and  Drowsiness, 
Cold  Chills,  Flushings  of  Heat,  Loss  of  Appetite,  Shortness  of 
Breath,  Costiveness,  Scurvy  and  Blotches  on  the  Skin,  Dis¬ 
turbed  Sleep,  Frightful  Dreams,  and  all  Nervous  and  Trembling 
Sensations.  &c.  The  first  dose  will  give  relief  in  twenty 
minutes.  Every  sufferer  is  earnestly  invited  to  try  one  Box  ol 
these  Pills,  and  they  will  be  acknowledged  to  be 
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disease.  It  acts  like  magic.  It  conquers  pain 
quickly  and  surely.  It  is  an  outward  application, 
and  is  used  by  millions  of  people. 

Price  of  ST.  JACOBS  OIL, 
1/li  &  2/6  per  bottle.  * 


SILVER  MEDAL  HORSE-SHOE  BOILER. 


Section  of  Boiler  and  Pipes  showing  action  of  hot  blast  and 
Automatic  Regulator,  awarded  the  SILVER  MEDAL  (1st 
PRIZE)  by  the  R.  H.  Society  in  1883:  still  stands  without  rival 
for  POWER,  EFFICIENCY,  and  ECONOMY. 

C.  P.  KINNELL  &  CO.  hold  one  of  the  LARGEST  STOCKS 
of  hot-water  appliances  IN  THE  COUNTRY,  including  every 
boiler  of  known  merit  and  excellence. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  (containing  guide  to  amateurs  on 
the  hot-water  apparatus)  free  on  application. 

CHAS.  P.  KINNELL  &  CO., 

IRONFOUNDERS  AND  BOILER  MANUFACTURERS, 
65a,  Southwark  Street,  London,  S.E 


WORTH  A  GUINEA  A  BOX, 

For  females  of  all  ages  these  Pills  are  invaluable,  as  a  few 
doses  of  them  carry  off  all  humours,  and  bring  about  all  that  is 
required.  No  female  should  be  without  them.  There  is  no 
medicine  to  be  found  equal  to  Beecham's  Pills  for  removing 
any  obstruction  or  irregularity  of  the  system.  If  taken  accord 
ing  to  the  directions  given  with  each  box,  they  will  soon  restore 
females  of  all  ages  to  sound  and  robust  health.  This  has  been 
proved  by  thousands  who  have  tried  them,  and  found  the 
benefits  which  are  ensured  by  their  use. 

For  a  Weak  Stomach,  Impaired  Digestion,  and  all  Disorders 
of  the  Liver,  they  act  like  magic,  and  a  few  doses  will  be  found 
to  work  wonders  on  the  most  important  organs  in  the  human 
machine.  They  strengthen  the  whole  muscular  system,  restore 
the  long  lost  complexion,  bring  back  the  keen  edge  of  appetite, 
and  arouse  into  action  with  the  rosebud  of  health  the  whole 
physical  energy  of  the  human  frame.  These  are  Facts  testified 
continually  by  members  of  all  classes  of  society,  and  one  of  the 
bestlguarantees  to  the  Nervous  and|Debilitated  is,  BEECHAM'S 
PILLS  have  the  Largest  Sale  of  any  Patent  Medicine  in  the  world 

BEECHAM  S  MAGIC  COUGH  PILLS. 

As  a  remedy  for  Coughs  in  general,  Asthma,  Bronchial 
Affections,  Hoarseness,  Shortness  of  Breath,  Tightness  and 
Oppression  o(  the  Chest,  Wheezing,  &c.,  these  Pills  stand 
unrivalled.  They  are  the  best  ever  offered  to  the  public,  and 
will  speedilv  remove  that  sense  of  oppression  and  difficulty  ol 
breathing  which  nightly  deprive  the  patient  of  rest.  Let  any 
person  give  BEECHAM’S  COUGH  PILLS  a  trial  and  the 
most  violent  Cough  will  in  a  short  time  be  removed. 

Prepared  only,  and  Sold  Wholesale  and  Retail,  by  the 
Proprietor,  Thomas  Beecham,  St.  Helens,  Lancashire,  in  Boxes 
gjd.,  is.  ijd.  and  2s.  9d.  each. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Patent  Medicine  Dealers  every¬ 
where. 

N.B.— Full  direciions  are  given  with  each  box. 
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New  Chrysanthemums. 

CARTERS’  LIST  OF  THE  BEST 

SORTS  for  1892  Now  Ready,  gratis  and  post  free 
on  application  to  the  QUEEN’S  SEEDSMEN,  237  &  238,  High 
Holborn,  London,  W.C. 


CARTERS’  “VADE  MECUM  for  1892” 

has  now  been  posted  to  Messrs.  Carters'  customers. 
It  contains  seven  elegant,  coloured  Illustrations,  and 
will  be  found  a  most  thorough  book  of  reference  by 
all  who  desire  to  cultivate  successfully  the  choicest 
vegetables  and  the  prettiest  flowers. 

Price  is.,  post  free,  to  unknown  Correspondents. 
CARTERS’,  SEEDSMEN  BY  ROYAL  WARRANTS  TO 
H.M.  THE  QUEEN,  AND  H.R  H.  THE  PRINCE 
OF  WALES. 

237  &  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

For  PLEASURE  and  PROFIT. 


FRUIT 


Nothing  so  Profitable  and 
Easy  to  Grow. 

74  ACRES  IN  STOCK. 

See  CATALOGUE  for  Simple  Instructions,  and  kinds  of  Tree 
to  suit  all  Soils. 


ROSES. 

BUSHES. 

8s.  per  dozen,  60s.  per  100. 


Hundreds  of 

Thousands. 


Packing  and  Carriage  Free  for 
Cash  with  Order. 


ROSES  in  Pots,  from  15s.  per  dozen. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  91  ACRES. 
4  ACRES  of  GLASS. 
CLEMATIS  (80,000),  from  15s.  per  dozen. 

N.B. — Single  Plants  are  sold  at  slightly  increased  prices. 

SEEDS  &  BULBS  |YEeET“AEiHFHL0WEE- 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST,  FREE. 

RICmRBSMlTHgsCO., WORCESTER. 
TRADE  OFFER  OF  PALMS,  ETC. 

Kentia  Fost  and  Bal  in  Thumbs  ...  at  20s.  per  100. 

>1  n  60  s  ...  ,,  60s.  ,, 

„  „  43’s  ...  „  24s.  perdoz. 

,»  11  ,  32  3  ...  11  -48s.  ,, 

Cocus  Wed.  ...  in  Thumbs  ...  „  20s.  per  100. 

I*  •••  60  s  ...  ,,  55s.  ,, 

Seaforthia  E.  ...  6o’s  ...  „  32s.  „ 

n  •••  4® 3  •••  11  loos.  ,, 

VUT"  ICETON  has  a  fine  Stock  of  Aspa- 

W  •  ragus,  P.  nanus,  in  48’s  and  6o’s,  Pandanus  Veitchi, 
oracrena,  Lindenii,  Ficus  elastica. 

W.  ICETON,  PUTNEY,  S.W. 


SEEDS!  SEEDS!! 


SEEDS!!! 


VSCHBTAiSKS  &  FLOWER 

saved  from 

CHOICE  SELECTED  STOCKS. 

Everyone  with  a  garden  and  every  Market  Gardener  should 
SEND  FOR  A  CATALOGUE  before  purchasing  else¬ 
where.  Special  Low  Quotations  to  Large  Buyers. 

B.  L.  COLEMAN,  Seed  Merchant  &  Grower, 

Sandwich.,  Kent. 

GARDEN. 

BULBS,  ROSES,  &e. 

FOR  whatever  is  wanted,  mentioned  or 

not  in  these  columns,  please  to  write  immediately  to 
H.  CAN  NELL  &  SONS,  whose  Seed  and  Nursery  Stock 
Is  very  complete  and  extensive,  and  where  nearly  everything 
for  the  garden  is  grown  and  supplied  in  large  quantities  in  the 
finest  possible  condition,  at  the  lowest  prices,  consistent  with 
correctness  and  superior  character.  Never  has  there  been  such 
a  complete  Autumn  Catalogue  issued  of  everything  required  for 
the  garden  as  the  one  we  are  now  sending  post  free.  Neither 
has  there  ever  been  such  a  splendid  stock  of  best  varieties  of 
the  many  families  of  plants  necessary  to  keep  the  garden  in 
the  highest  state  of  perfection  as  we  are  now  soliciting  orders 
for.  Our  climate,  soil,  and  facilities  give  us  and  purchasers 
many  advantages,  and  we  ask  all  to  send  for  a  Catalogue. 


H.  CANNELL  &  SONS, 

SWANLEY,  KENT. 


Ip 
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Select  VEGETABLE, 

Choice  FLOWER, 

The  best  qualities  at 

Moderate  Prices.  _ 

Delivered  Free  ®  The 

by  Rail  or  Best 

Parcels  SEED 

Post,  POTATOS, 

Garden  Tools , 
Sundries ,  &c.,  &c. 

Illustrated 

Descriptive  Catalogue,  No.  403 

POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION, 


(Limited) _ 

1 


YEITCH’S 

CHOICE  NOVELTIES 

OF  PROVED  EXCELLENCE. 


STRIPTOCARPUS,  VEITCHS 
NEW  HYBRIDS. 

Beautiful  Greenhouse  Plants,  remarkable  for 
their  abundance  of  bloom,  which  are  produced  for 
about  four  months  in  the  summer  and  early  autumn. 
The  flowers,  which  are  Very  graceful  in  form,  are 
trumpet  shaped  and  of  rich,  striking,  and  varied 
colours.  Per  packet,  2s.  6d. 

VETO'S  NEW  ASTER, 
EXPRESS,  CRIMSON  &  WHITE. 

These  two  magnificent  varieties  of  a  new  type  of 
Aster  introduced  by  us,  have  given  unbounded 
satisfaction,  and  elicited  admiration  from  all  who 
saw  them,  their  size,  substance,  and  beauty  far 
surpassing  all  other  sorts.  Crimson,  per  packet, 
Is.  6d.  White,  per  packet,  Is.  6d. 

•  CARNATION,  MARGUERITE. 

Award  of  Merit,  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  1890. 

A  new  race  of  Clove-scented  Double  Carnations, 
flowering  the  first  year,  of  various  bright  rich 
colours.  Sow  in  February  or  March  for  flowering 
in  August  and  September.  Highly  decorative  and 
excellent  for  cutting.  Per  packet,  Is.  6d. 


Veitch’s  Seed  Catalogue  for  1892 

Has  now  been  posted  to  all  their  Customers.  Anyone 
not  having  received  the  same,  a  duplicate  copy  will 
immediately  be  forwarded  post  free  on  application. 


JME8  YEITCH  &  10  Mi, 

Royal  Exotic  Uursery,  CHELSEA,  S.W. 


JARMAN'S  SEEDS. 


iS/ww/ww 
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Jarman’s  New  Pea, 

MARKET  CROP. 


5  J 


Best  Early,  Height  2J  ft.,  1/-  per  pint,  1/9  per  qrt.  post  free. 

From  Mr.  IT.  Clifford,  Linton,  Ross. — “  I  think  it  my  duty  to 
send  you  a  testimonial  as  to  the  quality  of  your  seeds.  I  have 
been  a  market  grower  of  peas  for  20  years,  but  I  have  never  had 
one  equal  to  your  1  MARKET  CROP '  for  productiveness 
and  quality." 

From  A.  D.  Paul, Esq..  Bank  House,  Chard. — “I  am  writing 
a  line  to  say  that  the  two  rows  of  your  1  MARKET  CROP  ’  Peas 
are  the  best  peas  I  have  ever  seen.  Standing  in  front  one  can 
see  little  else  but  pods.  They  are  worthy  of  being  photographed." 


JARMAN’S  ONION  SEEDS.  Prizes  again  offered  this  year. 
JARMAN’S  NEW  TOMATO,  “  SUNSET,”  Is.  Pkt. 

Prizes  offered. 

Full  particulars  sec  large  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
Everythingof  FIRST  QUALITY,  GENUINE,  &  RELIABLE. 
Our  Catalogue  has  been  posted  to  our  Customers,  and  a 
copy  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

JARMAN  8c  CO., 

Seedsmen  &  Nurserymen,  Chard,  Somersetshire. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM.  By  C.  E.  SHEA,  Esq. 

A  Practical  and  Scientific  Treatise,  that  will  be  of 
great  service  to  the  oldest  and  most  successful  exhibitor  as 
well  as  to  the  youngest  grower  of  the  Autumn  Queen.  Mr. 
Shea  has  by  the  treatment  explained  in  this  treatise  had  a  Ion  j 
series  of  triumphs,  to  which  this  season  he  has  added:  11  keen 
competition  with  our  most  noted  growers  at  the  Kent  County, 
Watford,  and  Crystal  Palace,  finishing  with  the  difficult  feat  of 
gaining  first  honours  with  forty-eight  Japs,  at  the  Royal  Aqua¬ 
rium  Show  on  November  10th. 

In  additionto  the  above,  a  Paper  by  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith  is  also 
included  in  my  new  Chrysanthemum  Catalogue,  which  also 
contains  the  most  complete  list  of  new  varieties  ever  brought 
together,  and  embraces  selections  from  all  the  known  Chrysan¬ 
themum  world. 

This  valuable  work  is  now  ready,  post  free,  seven  stamps. 

H  .  «JT  .  JONES, 

RYECROFT  NURSERY,  Hither  Green  Lane,  LEWISHAM. 


The  above  Catalogue  has  now  been  posted  to 
all  customers  ;  another  copy  will  be  forwarded 
gratis  and  post  free  to  any  who  may  not  yet 
have  received  one. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  297. 


1  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  gfeatesi 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man."— Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  Jan.  n. — Sale  of  Hardy  Plants,  Bulbs,  Sc,,  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  12.— Royal  Horticultural  Society;  Meeting 
of  Commutes  at  12  o'clock. 

We  ones  day  ,  Jan.  13. — Sale  of  Greenhouse  Plants,  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 

Thursday,  Jan.  14.— Sale  of  Bulbs,  Herbaceous  Plants,  &c., 
at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 

Friday,  Jan.  15.— Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  I 
Annual  Meeting  at  3  p.m.  Dinner  at  6  p.m.  Sale  of  Orchids, 
at  Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 

Cf(<f  4atili;i|ii|f[  ifWli 

Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R  H.S. 

SATURDAY ,  JANUARY  gth,  1892, 

^he  Market  Gardeners’  Association.— 
This  association  of  market  gardenergj 
nurserymen,  etc.,  which  was  founded  in 
1829,  and  incorporated  in  1889,  merits  far 
greater  support  from  the  members  of  the 
trade  specially  concerned  than  it  seems  to 
receive.  We  gather  from  a  circular 
recently  issued,  that  whilst  the  present 
membership  is  not  stated  there  is  ample 
room  for  expansion.  It  would  seem  so  far 
that  there  are  few  provincial  members,  as 
every  officer  and  committeeman  resides  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
metropolis ;  still  the  Association  would 
willingly  include  all  branches  of  the  trade. 

So  far,  it  would  seem  that  the  market 
trade  is  the  only  horticultural  section  which 
is  specially  represented.  The  objects  of 
the  Association  chiefly  are  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  members  in  all  that  relates 
to  their  trading  concerns,  rights  and 
privileges,  and  also  to"  assist,  so  far  as 
is  possible,  with  financial  aid,  any  present 
or  old  members  and  their  families  who  may  ■ 
need  a  helping  hand  in  adversity.  Such 
aims  as  these  are  eminently  meritorious, 
and  worth}?  of  all  praise.  They  appeal 
especially  to  the  market  trade,  because  it 
is  certain  that  those  associated  with  it  are 
from  various  causes  very  frequently  requir¬ 
ing  the  assistance  of  a  body  such  as  this  is, 
whilst  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  but 
that  the  charitable  branch  of  the  Association 
can  always  find  room  for  its  development. 
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The  Association  is  not  at  all  financially 
in  low  water,  as  it  has  a  large  invested 
reserve  fund,  but  its  annual  subscription  is 
not  at  all  beyond  the  reach  of  those  for 
whose  benefit  the  Association  is  estab¬ 
lished,  and  it  would  be  greatly  strengthened 
in  its  power  to  do  good  by  a.  largely 
increased  membership  roll.  It  is  in  the 
strength  which  is  found  in  the  combination 
of  numbers  that  the  real  power  of  such 
associations  as  this  is  found.  T.  hose  who 
are  already  members  speak  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  in  the  highest  terms.  The  secretary 
is  an  able  lawyer,  and  his  legal  knowledge 
being  at  its  service  is  a  matter  of  the  high¬ 
est  consideration. 


kchnical  Horticultural  Education. — 
We  should  not  so  soon  again  have 
referred  to  this  subject  but  for  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  extraordinary  and  singularly 
priggish  letter  on  this  topic  which  we 
observe  in  the  columns  of  our  contemporary 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  written  by  the 
Director  of  Kew — we  beg  pardon,  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  We  might  have 
expected  that  from  such  a  source  would 
have  come  some  words  of  approval  of  a 
course  which  some  other  County  Councils 
than  that  of  Middlesex  have  taken  with 
what  seems  to  be  very  promising  results. 
Still,  perhaps  it  is  hardly  probable  that 
such  poor  contemptible  stuff  as  practical 
gardening  would  find  very  much  of  favour 
amongst  men  of  such  scientifically  lofty 
minds  as  is  that  of  the  Director  of  Kew. 

Teach  science  which  can  hardly  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  practical  demonstration  at  all,  says 
Mr.  Dyer,  and  then  all  is  well,  but  attempt 
to  teach  practical  gardening  through 
lectures,  and  you  will  fail.  We  say,  em¬ 
phatically,  that  such  a  dictum  is  as  absurd 
as  it  is  inexact.  All  previous  experience 
has  shown  that  practical  gardening,  cf  the 
simplest  as  well  as  of  the  highest  order, 
can  be  taught  largely,  though  not  abso¬ 
lutely,  in  the  lectme  room,  and  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  those  now  engaged  by  various 
County  Councils  in  such  lecturing,  and  the 
deep  interest  taken  in  the  subject  by  the 
audiences,  composed  of  cottagers,  artisans, 
gardeners  in  small  places,  youths  of  various 
status  in  life,  and  many  who  may  be  classed 
as  fairly  well  informed  amateurs,  all  go  to 
disprove  the  dictum  of  the  Director  of  Kew. 

So  far  as  the  teaching  of  horticulture  in 
its  higher  branches  go,  what  is  the  product 
of  all  the  lectures  delivered  before  the 
fellowrs  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
inclusive  of  its  conferences,  but  the  best  of 
testimony  of  the  value  of  the  lecture  room  ? 
Further  than  that  there  are  the  numerous 
Gardeners’  Associations  and  tlreir  ufinter 
meetings,  papers,  and  discussions,  all 
tending  in  the  same  direction,  and  display¬ 
ing  the  same  good  work.  We  could  show 
still  further,  if  need  be,  that  very  much  that 
is  really  practical  in  gardening  can  be 
taught  in  the  lecture  room,  but  we  are  not 
called  upon  to  furnish  knowledge  on  this 
head  for  the  benefit  of  a  prejudiced  scien- 
ist,  the  moral  of  whose  letter  to  the  Middle¬ 
sex  County  Council  appears  to  be,  don’t 
waste  your  money  in  enlightening  the 
ignorant — send  it  to  Kew. 


he  Royal  Horticultural  Society. — 
Those  of  our  readers  who  scrutinised 
the  list  of  forthcoming  Flower  Shows, 
Horticultural  Meetings,  etc.,  which  we 
published  last  wTeek,  will  not  fail  to  have 
noticedthatthe  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
will  hold  two  meetings.in  November.  That 
is  a  new  departure,  and  to  be  specially 
commended  for  two  reasons  :  the  first  is 
that  the  meetings  will  fall  in  the  first  and 
third  weeks  in  the  month,  and  thus  avoid 
clashing — as  has  been  the  case  in  the  past 


— with  the  shows  of  the  principal  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Societies,  which  are  invariably' 
held  in  the  second  u’eek  of  the  month  ;  and 
secondly,  that  the  two  meetings  will  afford 
more  favourable  opportunities  to  the 
raisers  of  Chrysanthemums,  as  well  as  of 
other  plants  in  flower,  and  also  of  fruits, 
to  exhibit  their  products  for  certificates. 
That  this  change  will  be  thus  recognised 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  we  heartily 
rejoice  over  the  alteration. 

Having  regard  to  the  abundance  of  fine 
Chrysanthemum  varieties  which  home 
raisers  now  produce,  we  could  wish  to  see 
the  Council  offering  a  gold  medal  to  that 
raiser  who  succeeded  in  securing  for  the 
year  the  largest  number  of  certificates  of 
merit  from  the  Floral  Committee.  Such 
an  offer  would  very  largely  stimulate  the 
showing  of  novelties  at  the  Society’s  meet¬ 
ings.  Very  wisely,  we  think,  the  Council 
has  resolved  to  restrict  their  conference 
work  to  one  meeting  only' — that  for  Bego¬ 
nias  and  some  Fruits  in  August  next.  It 
is  a  capital  time  of  the  y'ear  for  Chiswick, 
and  whilst  we  ought  to  see  the  old  gardens 
then  in  great  beauty,  so  also  should  the 
Begonia  display'  prove  to  be  one  of  excep¬ 
tional  beauty  and  extent.  Comparatively 
few  persons  have  y'et  seen  a  really  grand 
show  of  Begonias.  The  plants  have  now 
become  so  popular  for  bedding  purposes 
that  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  Council  will  make 
a  special  effort  to  furnish  a  good  supply  of 
tubers  for  planting  out  at  Chiswick  in 
spring. 

The  usual  Temple  Show  will  be  held  in 
May,  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  is  now 
the  most  popular  of  all  summer  flower 
shows  held  in  London.  We  hope  ample 
provision  will  be  made  this  y'ear  for  plant 
space,  as  last  year  the  crowding  necessi¬ 
tated  by  lack  of  room  seriously'  detracted 
from  the  merit  of  many  beautiful  exhibits. 


inter  Work. — The  few  days  of  frost — - 
flung  as  it  were  into  the  midst  of  our 
winter  season,  just  to  remind  us  that  after 
all  Nature  can  exercise  very  adverse 
powers  sometimes-— seems  to  have  been  as 
fleeting  as  it  was  severe,  and  it  passed 
away  as  quickly  as  it  came,  leaving  behind 
very  little  trace  of  its  existence.  Just 
when  all  who  are  working  the  land,  whether 
in  preparing  soil  for  the  reception  of  the 
coming  season’s  crops,  in  planting  of  all 
descriptions,  in  the  formation  of  new 
gardens,  or  indeed  in  any  kind  of  work  in 
which  the  soil  has  to  be  stirred,  find  them¬ 
selves  able  to  proceed  when  the  host 
stopped  operations,  and  even  perhaps 
under  somewhat  improved  conditions,  as 
the  frost  left  the  ground  drier  and  more 
pulverised  than  it  was  last  month. 

Practically,  all  who  wish  to  plant  or  to 
carry  out  alterations  or  improvements  is 
gardens,  are  having  a  high  time  of  it,  for  it 
is  far  from  being  common  to  find  the  winter 
open  as  is  the  case  so  far  this  season.  Of 
course  we  cannot  tell  how  soon  frost  may 
again  hold  the  earth  in  its  iron  grip,  perhaps 
ere  this  meets  our  readers’  gaze,  perhaps 
not ;  but  come  what  may,  it  would  be  very 
unwise  to  put  off  for  a  day  what  needs 
instant  doing ;  and  the  present  open 
weather  cannot  be  too  freely  utilised. 
Nurserymen  suffered  appreciably  last  win¬ 
ter  because  of  the  very  lengthened  period 
of  frost,  and  when  the  weather  did  break, 
it  was  too  late  to  carry  on  their  planting 
operations.  They  are  getting  some  com¬ 
pensation  now,  and,  we  hope,  are  reaping 
the  benefit  of  the  open  weather  in  many 
ways. 

We  have  been  gratified  to  learn  from 
many  quarters  that,  so  far,  little  harm 
appears  to  have  resulted  from  the  recent 


frost  visitation.  The  excessive  coating  of 
grime  which  covered  all  vegetation,  doubt¬ 
less  acted  as  protection  from  injury  in  many 
cases,  then  we  had  no  fierce  cutting  winds. 
However,  it  is  rarely  the  first  frost  of  a 
season  that  does  harm ;  it  is  when  the 
second  and  third  time  comes  that  injury 
results.  Remembering  how  excessively 
wet  was  the  autumn,  and  how  saturated  the 
soil,  it  would  not  have  been  a  matter  for 
surprise  had  some  damage  to  vegetation 
been  reported.  Happily  none  has  been 
mentioned  yet. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society. — At  the  first  new 
year's  meeting,  on  Tuesday  next,  Mr.  W.  Iggulden, 
Marston  House  Gardens.  Frome,  will  read  a  paper 
on  "  Winter  Vegetables,"  at  the  afternoon  meeting. 

Mr.  Ant.  Roozen,  the  founder  of  the  celebrated  firm 
of  Ant.  Roozen  &  Sons,  Bulb  Growers,  Haarlem,  died 
on  December  i6th,  aged  86  years. 

Flower  Show  Fixtures. — Croydon,  July  6th  ;  Lee 
and  Blackheath,  July  yth  and  8th. 

Mr.  A.  Metheven  has  resigned  the  appointment  he 
has  held  for  the  last  two  and  a  half  years  as  gar¬ 
dener  to  the  Baroness  Rothschild,  at  the  Pavilion  de 
Pregny ,  Geneva,  and  will  be  succeeded  we  understand 
by  Mr.  Charles  Davies,  lately  gardener  at  the  Mote 
Park,  Maidstone. 

Death  of  Mr.  T.  Statter. — But  a  few  weeks  ago  a 
correspondent  alluded  in  these  columns  to  the  illness 
of  Mr.  T.  Statter  of  Stand  Hall,  Manchester,  and  we 
have  now  to  record  his  death  on  Christmas  Day.  Mr. 
Statter  was  agent  to  the  Earls  of  Derby  for  over  50 
years  and  only  tookupthe  cultivation  of  Orchids  a  few 
years  ago.  He,  however,  went  into  the  matter  with 
wonderful  zest  and  was  exceedingly  successful  in  his 
purchases.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  possessed  a 
very  valuable  collection. 

The  Clover  and  Grass  Seed  Trade. — Messrs.  Hurst 
&  Son  have  as  usual  been  at  some  pains  to  get  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  probable  forthcoming  supplies 
from  every  producing  country  and  district,  and  point 
out  in  their  annu.,1  circular  that  the  coming  season 
will  have  some  exceptional  features,  and  that  as  the 
undoubted  scarcity  of  several  articles  will,  in  all 
probability,  tend  to  the  introduction  of  many  spurious 
and  worthless  samples,  buyers  would  do  well  to  be 
extra  cautious  in  their  dealings,  particularly  with 
regard  to  white  Clover  and  French  Italian  Ryegrass. 

Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund. —  At  a  meeting  of  the 
committee  held  on  Monday  evening,  the  honorary 
secretary  announced  the  receipt  of  £10  from  the 
Reigate  Chrysanthemum  Society  ;  and  the  sum  of 
£j  1 2s.  nd.,  made  up  of  various  amounts  collected 
by  Mr.  J.  Hughes,  of  Birmingham,  The  Leeds  Pax¬ 
ton  Society,  Mr.  J.  Lemmon,  Chichester,  Messrs.  H. 
M.  Pollett  &  Co.,  Bradford  Gardeners'  Mutual 
Improvement  Society',  and  Mr.  A.  Read,  Grittleton. 
The  committee  received  a  few  more  applications  of 
candidates,  and  a  list  of  twenty  (not  thirty'  as  pre¬ 
viously  inadvertently  stated)  was  passed,  which  will 
be  issued  to  the  subscribers  at  once. 

The  Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Association. — On  Wednesday  evening  the  paper 
read  at  the  meeting  of  this  association  was  on  “The 
Culture  of  the  Chrysanthemum  by  Amateurs."  The 
other  papers  arranged  for  the  ensuing  session  are  as 
follows: — Jauuary  20th,  “The  Cultivation  of  the 
Peach  and  Nectarine,  with  Hints  on  Pruning,"  by  Mr. 

A.  George,  Heavitree  ;  Feburary  3rd,  “  How  to  Grow 
and  Show  Vegetables,"  by  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Cruwy's  ; 
Feburary  17th,  “  The  Cultivation  of  the  Violet,”  by 
Mr.  J.  T.  Ebbutt,  Winslade ;  March  2nd,  "  Alpine 
Plants,”  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Meyer;  March  16th,  “The 
Culture  of  the  Carnation  by  Amateurs,”  by  Mr.  G. 

B.  Lansdale :  and  March  30th,  "Daffodils  and 
Narcissi,"  by  Mr.  A.  Hope. 

The  Midland  Counties  Pansy  Society, — The  date  is 
not  y'et  fixed  for  the  next  exhibition  in  1892,  but  it 
will  be  in  all  probability  June  8th,  or  gth,  and  will 
be  announced  with  the  schedule  which  will  shortly 
be  ready,  and,  liberal  as  the  prizes  were  last  year, 
they  will  be  exceeded  this,  as  so  many  extra  prizes 
are  offered,  especially  for  new  varieties  of  Pansies 
and  Violas.  In  addition  to  liberal  prizes  in  money, 
quite  a  dozen  Silver  Medals  are  presented  by  various 
friends  and  by  the  society.  Additional  classes  are 
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made  open  to  all  grown  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  give  a  handsome 
Silver  Medal  as  the  first  prize  for  twelve  new  and 
distinct  Violas.  The  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
M.P.,  has  again  consented  to  be  the  president  for 
the  year,  and  applications  for  schedules  should  be 
made  to  the  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  W.  Dean,  Dolphin  Road, 
Spark  Hill,  Birmingham. 

Small  Fruit  Farms  in  Essex. — A  Pitsea  correspon- 
nent  informs  the  Essex  County  Standard  that  during 
the  past  year,  a  large  quantity  of  freehold  land  has 
been  sold  in  that  neighbourhood  at  an  average  price 
of  £5  per  plot,  and  during  the  qast  two  months  some 
thousands  of  fruit  trees,  as  also  Currant  and  Goose¬ 
berry  bushes,  have  been  planted  by  the  purchasers, 
and  as  it  is  now  a  certainty  that  a  factory  will  ere 
long  be  erected  within  a  mile  of  Pitsea  Junction 
Station,  which  will  afford  employment  for  about  300 
hands,  it  is  anticipated  there  will  be  a  good  market 
for  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  independent  of 
Southend,  to  which  place  most  of  the  produce  of 
Pitsea  is  sent.  Poultry  farming  pays  well  in  the 
district,  nearly  all  the  eggs,  fowls,  ducks,  etc.,  finding 
a  market  at  Gravesend  and  Southend.  At  the  time 
of  writing  this  letter  a  new-laid  egg  realises  twopence- 
halfpenny,  always  one  shilling  a  dozen  in  summer. 
Milk  is  very  much  in  demand.  The  taxes  are  nomi¬ 
nal — viz.,  on  a  house  of  £25  a  year,  £2  clears  all 
round. 

Vriesia  Leodiensis. — Hybrid  Vriesias  are  getting 
more  and  more  common.  That  above  mentioned 
was  obtained  from  V.  psittacina  Morreniana, 
crossed  with  the  pollen  of  V.  Barilleti.  The 
habit  of  the  plant  is  dwarf,  with  the  leaves 
compactly  arranged  in  a  vasiform  tuft,  above 
which  the  flower  stem  rises  clear  of  them.  The 
bracts  are  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  in¬ 
florescence,  being  of  large  size  and  standing  as  they 
do  in  two  dense  ranks,  forming  a  flattened  spike  of 
elliptic  outline.  The  basal  portion  of  each  bract  is 
red,  and  the  upper  portion  yellow,  tinted  throughout 
or  merely  tipped  with  green.  The  flowers  themselves 
are  yellow,  but  of  much  shorter  duration  than  the 
bracts.  The  plant  makes  a  pretty  subject  for  a  stove. 
There  is  a  coloured  figure  of  the  inflorescence,  and 
a  woodcut  showing  the  habit  of  the  plant  in  the 
January  number  of  the  Revue  de  V Horticulture  Beige. 


SEED  PEAS. 

Out  of  several  seedsmen’s  catalogues,  which  have 
come  to  hand,  I  notice  that  one,  and  so  far  one  only, 
warns  purchasers  that  seed  Peas  may  for  next 
season's  sowing  be  of  somewhat  inferior  quality, 
owing  to  the  very  wet  weather  which  prevailed 
when  Peas  were  ripening.  One  of  the  best  methods 
wherewith  to  grapple  with  a  difficulty  of  that  kind  is 
to  refrain  from  sowing  so  early  as  usual.  Very 
much  will  be  gained  if  a  full  fortnight  longer  than 
usual  be  allowed  to  elapse,  especially  in  the  case  of 
discoloured  or  wrinkled  Peas.  It  does  not  at  all 
follow  because  seeds  are  discoloured  that  they  are 
unfertile,  for  vast  quantities  of  Peas,  Broad  Beans, 
and  Runner  Beans  will  have  been  found  materially 
discoloured,  yet  only  stained  by  the  pods,  and  not  at 
all  otherwise  deteriorated. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  advised  to  sow  seed  more 
thickly  than  usual.  That  is  not,  however,  good 
advice.  For,  as  a  rule,  Peas  are  always  sown  far 
too  thickly.  It  will,  however,  be  a  good  plan  to  sow 
many  5-in.  pots  with  seed  of  the  respective  sorts 
sown  in  the  garden,  as  plants  so  raised  may,  if  the 
outdoor  plants  come  very  thin,  be  very  useful  to 
fill  up  with,  whilst  if  not  so  needed  they  can  turn 
out  and  make  extra  rows.  For  the  supply  of  extra 
early  Peas,  especially  of  fine  sorts  like  Duke  of 
Albany  for  early  exhibition*  it  is  a  capital  plan  to 
sow  about  twelve  seeds  in  a  6-in.  pot.  Later,  if 
necessary,  pull  out  all  the  weak  plants  down  to  nine 
only,  and  when  these  are  nine  to  twelve  inches  high. 
In  the  meantime  let  them  be  kept  in  light  and  air,  and 
allowed  to  grow  sturdy,  being  also  supported  by 
small  sticks  and  tied. 

Such  plants  as  these  turned  out  into  good  soil  on 
a  warm  border  in  rows  5  ft.  apart  and  the  clumps 
unbroken,  12m.  apart  in  the  rows,  wonderfully 
soon  come  into  bloom,  and  carry  grand  crops. 
We  constantly  err  in  not  giving  to  Peas  enough  of 
room,  and  no  great  harm  will  have  been  done  if  the 
present  indifferent  seed  stock  should  lead  growers  to 
be  less  liberal  of  seed  and  more  liberal  of  room, — 4. 


HARDY  TREES  &  SHRUBS. 

The  Sea  Buckthorns. 

The  Sea  Buckthorn  (Hippophae  rhamnoides)  is  the 
only  true  species  known,  but  as  it  enjoys  a  wide  dis¬ 
tribution  round  the  coasts  of  Europe,  and  in  North 
and  Central  Asia,  as  well  as  the  Himalayas,  it  varies 
considerably,  and  several  forms  have  received  distinct 
names.  The  typical  form  is  found  in  various  places 
along  the  south  and  east  coast  of  England,  and  is 
plentiful  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  near 
St.  Helens,  where  it  grows  rather  plentifully  and 
bears  fruit.  Owing  to  its  natural  habitats  being  on 
the  sea  coast,  it  is  found  useful  for  planting  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  sea  where  many  trees  and  shrubs  refuse 
to  grow,  especially  when  exposed  to  winds  laden  with 
brackish  moisture  or  salt  spray.  It  grows  with  equal 
or  even  more  vigour  inland,  and  therefore  proves 
valuable  for  planting  in  parks  and  gardens,  where 
the  tree  attracts  the  eye  of  the  beholder  often  from 
a  great  distance  by  the  silvery  appearance  of  the 
foliage  during  the  summer  months  and  by  the  berries 
in  winter. 

Propagation  is  readily  effected  by  seeds,  layers, 
and  suckers.  The  latter  is  perhaps  the  most  suitable 
and  practical  method  for  various  reasons.  Plants 
are  readily  raised  from  seeds,  but  they  have  several 
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disadvantages  when  produced  in  this  way  :  they  take 
a  longer  time  to  attain  a  fruiting  state,  and  there  is 
the  uncertainty  whether  they  will  prove  male  or 
female,  for  the  two  kinds  of  flowers  are  produced  on 
different  individuals,  and  before  berries  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  the  male  and  female  trees  must  be  grown  in 
proximity  to  one  another,  preferably  in  the  same 
clump  or  group.  In  the  nurseries  of  this  country 
propagation  by  suckers  is  the  usual  method  adopted, 
and  suckers  being  freely  produced  when  the  plant 
is  gro-vn  as  a  bush  there  is  no  necessity  for  resorting 
to  any  other  means.  It  can  then  be  determined 
whether  the  plants  are  male  or  female,  and  when  new 
plantations  or  groups  are  made  the  planter  can 
always  know  what  he  is  doing,  and  depend  upon  the 
plants  fruiting  when  the  seasons  are  favourable  at 
least.  In  planting  it  may  always  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  tree  attains  the  largest  size  when  planted  in 
deep  sandy  soil,  at  all  events  in  soil  that  is  loose, 
friable  and  well  drained.  On  the  sea  coast  it  will 
prove  valuable  for  planting  in  exposed  and  bleak 
situations.  Under  more  favourable  conditions,  how¬ 
ever,  it  will  attain  a  height  of  15  ft.  or  20  ft. 

H.  rhamnoides. — The  British  and  typical  form  of 
the  plant  has  its  branches  terminated  by  a  thorn, 
giving  rise  to  the  popular  appellation  of  Buckthorn. 
The  leaves  are  linear-lanceolate,  covered  with  scales 
on  the  under-surface,  and  silvery.  The  flowers  are 
yellow  but  not  very  conspicuous,  and  are  followed  by 
Qrange-cqjoured  berries  in  great  profusion,  heavily 


lading  the  branches,  ripening  in  September,  and 
hanging  on  the  bushes  or  trees  all  the  winter  after 
the  leaves  have  dropped,  when ,  of  course,  they  become 
more  conspicuous.  Our  illustration  of  a  spray  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  fruitful  nature  of  the  plant,  and  its 
appearance  in  autunm. 

H.  r.  salicifolia. — This  form  is  a  native  of  Siri- 
nagur  in  Nepaul,  and  other  parts  of  the  Himalayas, 
and  is  sometimes  considered  a  distinct  species,  but 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  are  often  not  very 
well  marked.  The  plant  is  altogether  more  robust 
and  spineless,  with  larger  lanceolate  leaves  of  a 
whiter  and  more  snowy  appearance  on  the  under¬ 
surface.  It  is  scarcely  so  hardy  as  the  type,  but 
makes  very  vigorous  growth  during  the  summer 
months. 

H.  r.  augustifolia. — As  the  name  indicates  the 
leaves  of  this  variety  are  narrower  than  in  the  type, 
and  the  young  branches  of  a  more  pendulous  habit 
of  growth,  whereas  in  H.  rhamnoides  itself  the 
stems  and  branches  are  rather  rigid  and  erect. 
- - - 

POTATOS:  EARLY  v.  LATE 

PLANTING. 

A  member  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  a 
cultivator  of  Potatos  on  a  large  scale,  Mr.  George 
Malden,  has  communicated  to  the  Society's  Journal 
(No.  8,  Dec.  31st),  the  results  of  some  experiments 
which  he  carried  outlast  season,  in  order  to  ascer¬ 
tain  what  would  be  the  exact  result  of  late  planting, 
a  practice  which  was  advised  in  some  of  the  daily 
papers.  For  the  purposes  of  the  trial  one  side  of  a 
field  which  had  previously  been  prepared  for  Potatos 
was  set  aside.  The  land  was  an  uniformly  good 
light  loam  resting  on  a  gravelly  sub-soil,  and  there¬ 
fore  well-drained.  An  even  dressing  of  about  fifteen 
tons  to  the  acre  of  good  farm-yard  manure  had  been 
put  on  and  ploughed  in  during  the  autumn,  and  the 
land  remained  untouched  throughout  the  winter.  In 
the  early  spring  the  field  received  a  thorough  work¬ 
ing,  and  was  brought  down  to  a  deep  tilth.  Plots  of 
one  pole  each  were  carefully  marked  off. 

Fourteen  varieties  were  selected,  the  tubers  being 
of  ordinary  seed  size  and  grown  on  the  farm  the 
previous  year.  The  varieties  were  Myatt's  Ashleaf, 
Beauty  of  Hebron,  Duke  of  Albany,  The  Thorburn, 
Village  Blacksmith,  Daniel's  Advance,  first  earlies  ; 
Empire  State,  The  Daniels,  White  Elephant,  second 
earlies;  and  Future  Fame,  Stourbridge  Glory,  The 
Bruce,  Magnum  Bonum,  and  Imperator,  main  crop. 
Plantings  of  each  variety  were  made  on  March  31st, 
April  30th,  May  31st,  June  14th,  and  June  2Sth,  and 
after  the  first  planting  the  remaining  sets  were  turned 
over  every  other  week  and  the  sprouts  destroyed  in 
order  not  only  to  prevent  them  from  heating  and  ex¬ 
hausting  their  vigour,  but  also  to  ensure  that  the 
different  plantings  should  start  their  growth  on  equa 
terms.  The  earlies  were  planted  in  rows  24  in.  apart, 
and  18  in.  asunder  in  the  rows,  and  the  mid-season 
and  main  croppers  in  rows  at  the  same  distance  apart, 
but  21  in.  between  the  sets. 

The  result  as  regards  ripening  showed  that  though 
the  plantings  occupied  a  period  from  first  to  last  of 
twelve  weeks  five  days,  the  greatest  difference 
between  the  time  of  ripening  of  the  first  planted  and 
the  last  of  any  one  variety  was  only  six  weeks,  and 
this  occurred  in  the  first  earlies  only.  Of  the  mid¬ 
season  only  one  variety,  White  Elephant,  made  a 
difference  of  as  much  as  five  weeks  ;  and  the  longest 
interval  in  the  main  crop  varieties  was  but  four 
weeks,  and  that  in  the  case  of  one  variety  alone,  The 
Bruce. 

As  regards  the  weight  of  produce  it  seemed  only 
reasonable  to  expect  the  best  results  from  those 
plantings  that  had  the  longest  time  to  develop  in  the 
ground,  and  this  was  almost  invariably  the  case,  for 
of  the  fourteen  plantings  made  on  March  31st, 
thirteen  yielded  more  than  those  planted  a  month 
later,  while  the  fourteenth,  Myatt’s  Ashleaf,  produced 
an  equal  bulk.  Of  the  same  number  planted  on  April, 
30th,  thirteen  again  were  in  excess  of  those  planted 
on  May  31st,  and  one,  White  Elephant,  yielded  less. 
Of  the  twelve  varieties  planted  on  May  31st  and  June 
14th  :  the  whole  number  planted  on  the  earlier  date 
yielded  more  than  those  planted  later  ;  and  the  whole 
of  the  ten  varieties  planted  respectively  on  June  14th 
and  28th  yielded  more  on  the  first  than  the  second 
plantings.  The  average  weight  per  acre  of  those 
planted  on  March  31st  was  about  19  cwt.  in 
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those  planted  on  May  31st  ;  69J  cwt.  above  those 
planted  on  June  14th;  and  no  less  than  105  cwt.  in 
excess  of  those  planted  last  of  all.  Putting  the 
average  value  at  50s.  per  ton,  the  first  planted  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  fourth  by  /13  2s.  6d.  per  acre. 

“  We  may  conclude  therefore,”  says  Mr.  Malden, 
“  with  the  following  advice  to  growers  : — Plant  the 
early  varieties  of  Potatos  in  March,  or  as  early  as 
possible  in  April.  Finish  planting  all  varieties  in 
April ;  but  if  it  is  necessary  to  plant  in  May,  by  all 
means  choose  a  late  variety ;  and  of  late  varieties 
choose  Imperator  if  possible,  and  have  them  well 
moulded  up.” 


AN  ABSTRACT  VIEW  OF 

HORTICULTURE. 

{Concluded from p.  274.) 

It  may  be  said  that  the  earth  of  its  own  spontaniety 
furnishes  a  large  amount  of  food  for  man  and  beast, 
but  there  are  no  human  beings  known  on  the  earth, 
even  in  the  central  and  darkest  portion  of  Africa  but 
who  till  and  sow  for  their  means  of  existenc®.  No 
doubt  in  the  primitive  state  of  the  world  when  land 
was  plentiful  and  thinly  populated,  the  strain  upon 
the  cultivator  was  not  what  we  find  it  to  be.  But 
whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  the  primitive 
world,  we  know  what  its  state  is  to-day,  with  its 
teeming  populations  bidding  fair  to  cover  the 
earth's  surface.  Man  has  to  work  to  live,  and  live 
to  work.  Every  year,  larger  productive  energies 
have  to  be  put  forth  to  meet  the  world’s  require¬ 
ments  in  the  matter  of  food,  and  in  those  larger  pro¬ 
ductive  energies  you  have  to  bear  your  part. 
You  have  also  to  contribute  very  largely  to  the 
clothing  of  the  world,  and  every  year  new  fibrous 
plants  are  being  discovered  and  utilized  for  supply¬ 
ing  the  world  with  clothing,  and  the  whole  earth 
is  put  under  contribution  to  this  end.  But 
this  feeding  and  clothing  of  the  world  does  not 
exhaust  the  importance  of  your  work.  Most  of  the 
dyeing  materials  known  to  the  world  belong  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  of  course  may  be  justly 
claimed  as  your  produce.  Of  course  I  am  aware 
that  of  late  years  mineral  dyes  have  come  largely  into 
use,  principal  amongst  which  are  the  Analine  dyes  ; 
but  these  are  only  of  recent  introduction,  and  even 
they  are  of  vegetable  origin,  for  they  are,  as  we  know, 
a  product  of  coal,  and  coal  being  of  vegetable  origin, 
it  follows,  of  course,  that  they  owe  their  origin  to 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  and*  therefore,  are  of  what  is 
your  craft. 

Another  and  perhaps  the  second  in  importance  of 
all  these  items  in  respect  of  usefulness,  is  that  part 
of  your  work  which  concerns  the  production  of  drugs. 
The  world  has  to  be  kept  in  health,  and  in  this 
the  horticulturalist’s  art  has  to  perform  a  most  import¬ 
ant  part.  We  have  quite  sufficient  to  show  that,  in  the 
production  of  drugs,  the  gardener’s  art  supplies  one 
of  the  greatest  remedial  agencies  known  to  the  world 
for  alleviating  human  snffering.  It  does  not  affect 
the  case  to  say  that  the  gardener  would  be  of  no  use 
without  the  chemist,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
chemist  would  be  of  little  use  unless  the  cultivator 
preceded  him. 

Now  the  last  of  the  heads  upon  which  I  have  to 
speak,  is  a  very  agreeable  and  attractive  one,  namely, 
the  sure  and  certain  return  with  which  nature 
rewards  those  of  your  craft  who  faithfully  and 
diligently  seek  it.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  ex¬ 
cellence  in  any  honourable  pursuit ;  those  who 
would  succeed  must  labour  diligently  and  intelli¬ 
gently,  without  which  the  result  can  only  be  failure 
and  disappointment ;  and  if  this  is  true  in  the 
ordinary  walks  of  life,  it  is  pre-eminently  true  in 
respect  of  your  profession. 

With  the  gardener’s  work,  when  every  possible 
care  and  skill  has  been  used,  there  must  always 
remain  a  degree  of  uncertainty  as  to  result,  seed  may 
be  wrong,  climactic  conditions  may  be  adverse,  and 
a  number  of  unforeseen  and  unexpected  circumstances 
may  arise  to  cause  failure  ;  but  if  skill  and  care  are 
used  there  is  no  uncertainty  about  it. 

I  said  seed  may  be  wrong,  and  I  am  afraid  that 
this  is  unfortunately  a  pretty  frequent  source  of  vexa¬ 
tion  and  disappointment.  Not  unfrequently  when 
the  seed  germinates  it  turns  out  something  very 
different  from  and  inferior  to  what  it  was  described 
to  be,  This  is  bad  enough,  but  as  it  frequently  does 
not  germinate  at  all,  the  vexation  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  are  tantamount  to  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  a 
\yho!e  season  is  lost,  I  do  not  know  where  the  fplt 


of  all  this  lies  ;  but  I  do  know  that  it  is  a  very  seri¬ 
ous  fault  and  one  that  ought  to  be  remedied.  I 
should  be  very  sorry  if  any  one  hearing  this  state¬ 
ment  should  use  it  as  a  cover  and  excuse  for  failures, 
which  after  all  may  be  due  to  shortcoming  on  the 
part  of  the  gardener.  I  am  of  course  certain  that  no 
man  having  the  love  of  his  profession  at  heart  would 
do  so  ;  but  it  might  be  used  as  an  excuse  for  all 
failures,  and  this  of  course  would  not  be  just.  For 
the  proper  and  successful  raising  of  plants  from  seed 
the  gardener  has  first  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  conditions  of  germination  which  apply  to 
each  specific  case,  and  if  he  is  intelligent  he  will  soon 
discover  that  all  germination  springs  from  a  process 
of  fermentation  set  up  by  the  three  factors  of  air, 
heat,  and  moisture,  and  he  will  also  discover  the 
necessary  amount  of  heat  and  moisture  to  apply  for 
the  purpose  he  has  in  view.  Sometimes  the  sun  sup¬ 
plies  the  required  amount  of  heat,  then  he  sows  his 
seed  out  of  doors  ;  at  other  times  it  does  not,  and  then 
he  has  to  apply  artificial  heat  indoors,  but  the  pro¬ 
cess  in  both  cases  is  precisely  the  same. 

But  after  all  the  chief  factor  in  the  case,  particularly 
as  regards  indoor  work, is  the  gardener’s  ceaseless  and 
persistent  attention  ;  he  must  never  forget  that  he  is 
trying  to  do  in  one  house  many  things  which  by 
nature  belongs  to  other  and  probably  very  different 
climates ;  and  he  can  only  expect  to  succeed  in  this 
by  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  conditions  to 
which  a  plant  is  subject  in  its  native  habitat,  and  by 
adapting  his  treatment  of  it  as  nearly  as  he  can  to 
that  of  nature, 

Granted  that  the  seed  is  good  and  that  the 
gardener  displays  skill  and  assiduity  in  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  it,  Nature  is  bountiful  and  the  crop  shall 
not  fail.  The  earth  teems  with  vegetable  riches,  and 
you  have  only  to  deal  consistently  with  Nature  and 
she  bursts  forth  in  all  her  wealth  of  luxury,  that  there 
may  be  seed  to  the  sower  and  bread  to  the  eater,  for 
our  physical  requirements,  and  a  boundless  wealth  of 
beauty  for  our  mental  requirements—//,  J .  Rome, 


PLANTS  AND  THE  FOG. 

The  fogs  which  prevailed  not  only  in  London  and 
the  suburbs  but  also  over  a  great  part  of  the  country 
for  some  days  previous  to  and  on  Christmas  Day, 
were  sufficient  to  remind  us  that  we  are  not  to  escape 
this  winter  any  more  than  on  former  occasions  from 
such  visitations  so  destructive  to  plant  life.  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December  were  wonderfully  open  and  mild, 
with  a  clear  sky,  so  that  there  was  an  abundance  of 
bloom.  Chrysanthemums  were  perhaps  the  chief 
sufferers  from  damp,  yet  not  a  few  growers  have  still 
a  remnant  of  flowers  to  show,  especially  where  they  are 
grown  for  cut  flowers  with  blooms  of  moderate  size. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  the  destructive  nature  of  fog 
is  due  to  the  deleterious  ingredients  contained  in  the 
smoke,  which  was  unusually  bad  during  the  recent 
visitation,  for  it  prevailed  only  a  few  days  and  proved 
more  destructive  than  mere  darkness  could  have 
been  expected  to  do.  It  is  high  time  that  something 
were  done  to  mitigate  the  smoke  nuisance,  if  that  is 
within  human  power  to  effect. 

Orchids. 

The  flowers  of  this  class  of  plants  go  'off  wholesale 
when  visited  with  smoky  fogs  of  only  a  few  days’ 
duration  ;  bnt  there  are  certain  genera  that  sooner 
show  it  than  others,  and  in  some  instances  particu¬ 
lar  species  go  off  quickly.  Fortunately  but  few 
Cattleyas  come  into  bloom  at  this  season,  so  that  so 
far  their  flowers  may  be  reckoned  safe.  The  Calan- 
thes,  including  C.  Veitchi,  C.  vestita,  and  the 
numerous  garden  hybrids,  were  amongst  the  first  to 
suffer.  The  thin  substance  of  the  flowers  is  no  doubt 
the  cause  of  their  delicacy ;  the  segments  of  open 
flowers  were  quite  shrivelled  up  by  Christmas  Day, 
and  unopened  buds  became  yellow.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  however,  the  leathery  flowers  of  Cypripediums 
suffered  severely,  although  not  all  to  the  same  extent, 
In  a  densely  populated  London  district  the  flowers  of 
C.  insigne  were  completely  destroyed,  and  by  the  1st 
of  January  the  unopened  buds  appeared  as  if  they 
had  been  dipped  in  boiling  water,  In  the  suburbs, 
however,  we  noticed  a  fine  batch  with  open  flowers 
in  apparent  good  health.  Others  that  quickly  suc¬ 
cumbed  weraC.  villosum,  C,  Harrjsianum,  C.  grande, 
and  others.  In  some  places  C.  Schlimii  proved  very 
delicate,  while  hybrids  of  the  C.  Sedeni  type  (of 
which  the  former  is  one  of  the  parents),  including 
C.  Sedeni,  C.  calurum,  C,  candidulum,  etc.,  passed 
through  the  ordeal  fairly  well'  The  ’same  may  be 


said  of  C.  vexillarium,  and  C.  callosum  is  perhaps 
as  hardy  as  any.  They  behave  differently,  however, 
in  different  localities,  according  to  local  influences 
and  the  temperature  in  which  they  are  kept.  A  low 
temperature  is  most  conducive  to  their  welfare. 

The  same  discrepancy  prevails  amongst  the  Mas- 
devallias.  M.  Harryana,  M.  ignea,  M.  tovarensis, 
M.  parlatoreana,  and  M.  melancpus  were  amongst 
the  first  to  suffer.  The  small  flowered  varieties,  such 
as  M.  gibberosa,  M.  ochthodes,  M.  polysticta,  M. 
pulvinaris,  and  others  of  that  class,  stood  better  ;  but 
locality  has  probably  to  account  for  it.  Odonto- 
glossum  crispum,  O.  Pescatorei,  and  their  varieties 
soon  show  the  influence  of  the  evil  by  their  flowers 
and  buds  becoming  limp  and  shrivelling  up.  O. 
maculatum  stands  well ;  and  so  do  species  of  Stelis 
allied  to  the  Masdevallias  and  having  small  flowers. 
The  flowers  of  Oncidium  tigrinum  also  shrivel  up, 
commencing  with  the  lip  and  extending  to  the  sepals 
and  petals  by  degrees.  Other  cool-house  species 
whose  flowers  now  appear  as  if  they  had  been  dipped 
in  hot  water  are  Coelogyne  fuscescens,  C.  Massan- 
geana,  Sophronites  grandiflora  (flowers  and  buds 
alike),  Laelia  Gouldiana,  Trichopilia  fragrans, 
Cyperorchis  Masterii,  and  others. 

Subjects  in  the  warm  or  East  Indian  house  ha\  e 
in  general  fared  very  badly  ;  but  it  seems  impossible 
to  account  for  the  discrepancies  which  occur.  The 
buds  of  Aerides  Leeana  become  brown  or  yellow 
from  one  end  of  the  raceme  to  the  other,  while  in  the 
same  house  some  of  the  buds  of  Saccolabium  illustre 
will  have  become  yellow  and  dropped  from  the 
middle  of  the  raeeme ;  near  by  another  plant  will 
appear  quite  uninjured,  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Vanda  Araeslana,  when  a  large  batch  is  inspected,  se 
that  there  must  be  individual  variation  as  to  con¬ 
stitution.  V.  Sanderiana  quickly  succumbed,  and 
the  same  might  be  said  of  the  fleshy  flowers  of 
Angrsecum  sesquipedale,  which  are  peculiarly  sensi¬ 
tive  to  smoky  fogs,  Others  that  may  be  placed  here 
are  Cymbidium  Lewii,  Ansellia  africana,  Dendrobium 
auperbiens,  and  D.  formosum  giganteum. 

Other  Plants. 

The  plants  belonging  to  certain  natural  orders  are 
sensitive  to  a  diminution  of  light,  to  sudden  changes 
of  temperature,  but  more  especially  to  the  yellow 
smoke-laden  fogs.  The  leaves  of  various  Legumi¬ 
nous  plants  grown  chiefly  for  the  ornamental 
character  of  their  foliage,  and  also  those  of  the 
Acanthads,  are  very  liable  to  drop.  The  flowers  of  the 
latter  are  also  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  same 
agencies  and  either  shrivel  up  or  drop  off  at  the 
joints.  Amongst  these  are  the  Aphelandras, 
Libonias,  Ruellia  Herbstii,  R  .macrophylla,  Jacobinia 
carnea  (even  in  a  cool  house),  J.  coccinea,  and 
Dsedalacanthus  macrophyllus,  Many  plants  of  the 
Gesnera  family  have  also  suffered  the  loss  of  their 
flowers,  while  the  leaves  become  irregularly 
shrivelled  and  brown  at  the  margins.  Amongst  them 
we  noted  Gloxinia  maculata,  Gesnera  elongata, 
Naegelia  and  others. 

Curious  to  state,  the  leaves  of  Poinsettias  have 
dropped  wholesale,  while  the  bracts,  nearly  as  good 
as  ever,  now  form  a  tuft  on  the  top  of  long  naked 
stems.  Euphorbia  fulgens  is  nearly  in  the  same  con¬ 
dition,  as  the  few  remaining  leaves  are  yellow.  On 
the  contrary,  plants  belonging  to  the  Rubiacese  retain 
their  leaves  but  drop  their  flowers  ;  and  in  the  case 
of  Ixoras  the  buds  are  more  liable  to  fall  away  or  be¬ 
come  blackened  than  the  flowers  themselves.  The 
usual  plan  is  that  the  flower  stalks  become  disjointed 
and  the  whole  truss  gradually  falls  away.  I.  macro- 
thyrsa,  I.  coccinea,  and  the  garden  hybrids  are  all 
alike.  The  same  fate  has  overtaken  Luculia  gra- 
tissimainfull  bloom,  and  Bouvardias  in  stove  heat  are 
also  in  a  sorry  plight,  though  those  in  greenhouse 
temperature  in  some  localities  seem  almost  as  fresh 
as  ever.  All  but  the  younger  leaves  of  Impatiens 
Hawkeri  have  dropped.  The  winter-flowering  Plum¬ 
bago  rosea  has  been  very  disappointing,  as  the  flowers 
and  buds  along  the  whole  raceme  have  dried  up  and 
hang  loosely.  Scutellarias,  Eranthemums,  and 
Thyrsacanthus  are  also  rendered  useless. 

Winter-flowering  and  other  Begonias  have  suffered 
severely  one  way  or  other.  Such  as  Winter  Gem 
and  B.  socotrana  merely  drop  those  flowers  which 
are  fully  expanded,  and  in  a  few  days  fresh  buds  ex¬ 
pand  and  renew  the  appearance  of  the  plant.  Others 
suffer  damage  to  the  foliage,  the  whole  leaf  or  only 
patches  of  it  becoming  limp  and  shrivelling  up, 
Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  varieties  of  the 
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B.  Rex  type,  B.  ricinifolia,  B.  nelumbaefolia,  and 
others.  Certain  species  drop  their  leaves,  including 
B.  metallica,  B.  ovata,  B.  malabarica,  B.  argenteo- 
guttata,  B.  manicata,  B.  maculata,  and  B.  M.  Hardy, 
In  some  cases  the  naked  stems  are  three  feet  long, 
and  now  look  like  so  many  Willow  stools  in  winter. 

is  interesting  to  note  that  B.  Haageana  in  full 
flower  and  leaf  has  hitherto  not  suffered  in  the  least 
notwithstnnding  the  shabby  appearance  of  the  allied 
B.  metallica. 

- - 

DEUTZIA  GRACILIS. 

There  are  few  owners  of  gardens  with  whom  this 
grand  old  spring  flowering  plant  does  not  rapidly  be¬ 
come  a  favourite  after  being  introduced  to  their  glass 
structures.  The  profusion  of  snow-white  blossoms 
with  which  it  is  often  seen  covered  at  a  season  when 
it  is  specially  acceptable,  together  with  the  freedom 
with  which  they  are  produced,  classes  it  among  the 
most  useful  sources  of  cut  flower  supply,  and  when 
well  managed  it  forms  one  of  the  most  showy  and 
graceful  specimens  that  can  be  used  for  conservatory 
decoration. 

In  making  a  brief  reference  to  some  of  its  chief 
cultural  requirements,  in  order  to  secure  a  good  show 
of  bloom,  I  am  reminded  of  an  old  cultivator's  obser¬ 
vation  that  attention  or  inattention  to  the  seemingly 
trifling  items  of  plant  culture  make  all  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure.  Respecting  this  Deutzia 
it  may  first  be  noted  that  when  the  plants  have  done 
flowering  free  healthy  growth  should  be  promoted, 
and  that  growth  must  not  be  checked  by  heedlessly 
turning  them  out  to  the  back  of  a  wall  or  other  con¬ 
venient  corner  in  the  open  air,  before  the  ripening  of 
the  young  shoots  is  almost  completed.  Such  plants 
as  are  afforded  a  light  position  under  glass,  and  a 
genial  growing  temperature  being  also  carefully 
attended  to,  with  moisture  at  the  roots  and  overhead, 
then  gradually  kept  drier  and  hardened  off  before 
transferring  them  out  of  doors,  may  be  expected  to 
bear  a  good  crop  of  flowers,  but  not  otherwise. 

Stunted  plants  may  be  cut  hard  back  and  placed 
in  a  brisk  growing  temperature  till  new  growth  is 
apparent.  They  may  then  be  shaken  clear  of  the 
old  soil,  and  repotted  in  similar  sized  pots  to  those 
they  formerly  occupied,  using  good  turfy  or  peaty 
loam  two  parts,  and  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
compost  may  be  equal  parts  of  sand,  leaf  soil,  bone 
meal,  and  charcoal.  Thorough  drainage  of  the  pots 
must  not  be  overlooked.  Plants  thus  manipulated 
should  be  grown  on  steadily,  under  similar  conditions 
as  advised  for  others  after  they  have  done  flowering, 
and  to  avoid  the  risk  of  losing  a  crop  of  blooms,  they 
may  have  to  be  kept  under  glass  most  of  the  summer 
and  autumn  if  the  season  is  wet  and  sunless,  in  order 
to  properly  ripen  their  growth.  A  cold  pit  if  it  can 
be  spared  will  answer  well  during  the  latter  period, 
to  which  abundance  of  air  should  be  constantly  ad¬ 
mitted.  The  practice  of  cutting  Deutzias  back  and 
then  turning  them  outside  to  take  their  chance  is  not 
unknown  to  me,  and  needless  to  say  is  about  the  best 
for  destroying  the  prospects  of  a  show  of  flowers  for 
an  indefinite  period. 

Deutzia  gracilis  is  readily  propagated  about  the 
end  of  April  by  placing  young  growing  shoots  in  pots 
of  finely  sifted  sandy  compost,  and  keeping  them 
close,  moist,  and  shaded  in  a  warm  and  steady  tem¬ 
perature.  When  rooted  pot  them  off  into  thumb-pots, 
and  grow  them  on  in  the  same  soil  and  under  similar 
conditions  as  recommended  for  large  specimens. 
Such  plants  when  young  will  be  found  specially 
useful  for  room  or  corridor  decorations,  as  well  as 
for  sundry  other  purposes,  for  which  they  may  be 
selected.  The  time  for  housing  plants  for  flowering 
will  of  course  depend  on  when  they  are  particularly 
required.  They  are  generally  most  prized  from  Janu¬ 
ary  to  March,  and  consequently  to  have  a  succession 
during  that  period  more  or  less  forcing  must  be 
resorted  to.  One  half  of  our  stock  of  plants  was 
placed  in  the  forcing  house  at  the  beginning  of 
December,  for  service  during  the  former  part  of  the 
period  referred  to,  while  the  rest  of  them  will  follow 
early  in  the  new  year  for  later  work.  Before  forcing 
commences  we  generally  loosen  the  surface  soil  in  the 
pots  a  little,  and  apply  a  slight  top-dressing  of  loam,  iu 
which  is  mixed  a  little  of  Thomson's  Vine  and  plant 
manure,  or  Clay's  Fertilizer.  The  plants  must  be 
amply  supplied  with  water  during  the  tirrie  they  are 
in  bloom,  and  in  addition  to  this  syringe  or  water 
overhead  till  the  flower  buds  burst,  When  in  full 
bloom  OF  nearly  SQ  remove  them  to  th§  conservatory 


or  other  cool  structure,  where  they  should  be  afforded 
plenty  of  light  and  air,  but  cold  and  strong  currents 
must  be  avoided. — D.  M.,  Ayrshire. 


VILLA  GARDENING  AND 
MANAGEMENT  OF  CONSERVA¬ 
TORY. 

(Concluded  from  p.  280, ) 

Amongst  hardy  border  plants  suitable  for  the  villa 
garden  there  is  such  a  variety,  and  each  alike  has  its 
claim.  All  are  beautiful  and  deserving  attention  ; 
but  as  a  long  list  is  only  bewildering,  I  shall  not 
mention  many ;  but  I  would  advise  any  who  are  fond 
of  this  class  of  plants  to  notice  the  splendid  exhibits 
staged  at  all  our  suburban  horticultural  shows  by  the 
leading  nurserymen  in  such  tempting  style,  all  plainly 
and  correctly  named.  To  me  a  collection  of  hardy 
border  flowers  is  one  of  the  greatest  attractions. 
Aquilegia  chrysantha,  Delphiniums,  herbaceous 
Phloxes,  Perennial  Asters,  Pyrethrums,  Evening 
Primrose  (CEnothera  biennis, CE.  Youngi),  Anemones, 
Hepaticas,  Harpalium,  Coreopsis,  Pentstemons,  Fox¬ 
gloves,  Chrysanthemum  maximum,  Pseonies,  Geum 
coccineum,  Gaillardias,  Gypsophila  paniculata,  and 
G.  elegans,  Thalictrums,  with  light  elegant  foliage, 
Liliums,  Campanulas,  Lychnis  chaledonica,  Iceland 
Poppies,  &c.,  are  amongst  the  best. 

Annuals  make  a  grand  display  in  beds,  or  in 
patches.  The  following  are  hardy : — Cornflower 
(Centaurea  Cyanus  minor),  Sweet  Peas,  Sweet 
Sultan,  Dianthus  Heddewigii  (Indian  Pinks),  Shirley 
Poppies,  Annual  Chrysanthemums,  Limnanthes 
Douglasii,  and  Eschscholtzias  or  Californian 
Poppy.  These,  if  sown  in  spring,  will  flower  in 
a  few  weeks  from  the  time  of  sowing  in  the  open 
borders.  Other  annuals,  some  of  which  require  a 
slight  hot-bed  or  artificial  heat  to  assist  germination, 
are — Nicotiana  affinis,  Leptosyne  maritima,  Godetias, 
Nasturtium,  Ten-week  Stocks,  Asters,  Sweet 
Alyssum,  Convolvulus  (very  effective  climbers), 
Miniature  Sunflowers,  Rhodanthe  Manglesii,  a  very 
pretty  everlasting  flower,  Salpiglossis  grandiflora, 
Sanvitalia  procumbens,  Schizanthus,  and  Tagetes,  a 
pretty  dwarf-growing  plant,  an  excellent  substitute 
for  Calceolarias  and  will  thrive  in  the  poorest  soil. 

Ferns  form  a  pretty  feature  in  the  garden,  pro¬ 
vided  a  suitable  place  can  be  found  for  them.  With 
a  shady  place  and  a  few  rough  stones  some  of  our 
British  Ferns  will  thrive  if  plenty  of  moisture  is 
given  in  summer.  Polystichums,  Scolopendriums, 
Athyriums,  Lastraes  and  many  others  are  perfectly 
hardy, and  will  thrive  in  fairly  good  garden  soil, and  if'a 
little  peat  can  be  added  better  results  can  be  obtained. 
In  the  lists  given  I  have  left  out  many  that  I  should 
have  liked  to  have  included,  both  amongst  her¬ 
baceous  border  plants,  annuals,  and  flowering 
shrubs  for  the  reason  I  gave.  There  are,  however, 
a  few  which  I  think  deserve  more  attention.  Be¬ 
gonias  form  capital  bedding  plants,  and  continue 
blooming  freely  till  the  frost  destroys  them.  Seed 
sown  in  heat  in  March  will  produce  plants  which 
will  bloom  at  the  end  of  summer  and  form  good 
bulbs  for  the  second  year.  The  tubers  can  be  kept 
in  a  greenhouse  in  a  fairly  dry  place  where  the 
temperature  does  not  run  below  450,  and  if  allowed 
to  start  into  growth  gradually  in  spring  will  make 
strong  shoots  and  flower  freely  in  fairly  good  soil. 
The  beautiful  Japanese  Maples  are  very  effective  in 
the  shrubbery.  The  Garland  Rose  is  seldom  seen, 
but  makes  an  excellent  covering  to  a  porch  or 
verandah.  Gladioli  are  seldom  seen;  Bamboos 
form  elegant  and  graceful  plants,  and  many  others 
might  be  added  to  our  villa  gardens. 

And  now  a  word  as  to  the  management  of  the  con¬ 
servatory,  or  structure  attached  to  many  residences, 
often  built  with  more  regard  to  external  appearance 
than  to  suitability  for  plant  culture,  which  owing  to 
this  defect,  and  improper  means  of  admitting  fresh 
air  in  a  form  to  be  beneficial  to  the  plants,  requires 
care  and  attention  in  management,  or  many  dis¬ 
appointments  will  result.  Nothing  is  more  injurious 
to  plant  life  than  cold  draughts,  and  in  admitting 
fresh  air — which  is  essential  to  successful  plant 
culture  under  glass — this  ought  always  to  be 
aygided.  Those  plants  which  will  thrive  in  an 
Ordinary  greenhouse  or  conservatory  do  not  require 
artifical  heat  to  grow  and  flower  freely,  except  to  keep 
out  frost,  and  sometimes  to  dispel  damp  during 
prolonged  fogs  and  sunless  days.  In  winter,  veiD 
tilation  and  watering  are  the  most  important  points 
to  be  attended  to ;  during  foggy  weather'  the 


ventilation  or  windows  used  to  admit  air  ought  to  be 
kept  closed ;  if  there  are  top  ventilators,  these 
might  be  opened  a  very  little  if  the  temperature  is 
higher,  through  the  use  of  fire-heat,  than  is  required, 
and  then  only  for  a  very  short  time.  The  aspect 
and  situation  of  the  conservatory  ought  to  be 
studied.  If  the  aspect  is  a  southern  one  and  the  first 
rays  of  the  sun  are  caught,  air  ought  to  be  admitted 
before  the  temperature  has  risen  many  degrees.  In 
such  a  position  slight  shade  is  necessary  in  the 
hottest  months,  and  the  ventilators  in  summer  may 
be  left  open  if  convenient,  at  any  rate  a  little  way,  all 
night. 

These  trivial  matters  and  minor  details  are  those 
which  successful  cultivators  attend  to  most  carefully. 
Much  more  success  may  be  obtained  by  exercising 
common  sense  than  by  following  hard  and  fast 
rules  ;  constant  watchfulness  and  care  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  ensure  success,  and  the  cultivator  who 
loves  his  plants  and  bestows  care  and  attention  in 
these  details — which  many  persons  ignore  or 
neglect,  but  which  does  not  escape  the  watchful 
eye — is  generally  the  most  successful  one  and 
obtains  best  results.  With  regard  to  watering,  the 
same  may  be  said  ;  the  observer  will  notice  those 
which  are  moisture-loving  plants  and  give  them  a 
a  liberal  supply. 

herns  should  never  be  allowed  to  become  dust 
dry  ;  many  foliage  plants  will  suffer  if  kept  too  dry. 
Again  in  spring  and  early  summer,  when  growth  is 
rapid,  and  bright  sun  is  often  accompanied  with  dry¬ 
ing  winds,  much  more  water  is  needed  than  in  dull 
weather  ;  and  in  winter,  when  vegetation  is  dormant, 
the  supply  of  water  should  be  lessened. 

Neatness  and  order  are  very  essential  to  have  a 
pleasing  appearance,  and  to  attract  the  eye.  I  have 
been  disgusted  sometimes  on  going  into  a  conserva¬ 
tory  to  see  broken  pots  pushed  under  the  stage, 
decayed  and  withered  plants  pushed  on  a  shelf  with 
dead  leaves  attached,  dead  plants  still  remaining  on 
the  stages,  and  other  evidence  of  untidiness.  All 
decayed  leaves  and  blossoms  should  be  removed  ;  in 
the  case  of  Ferns  the  dead  or  withered  fronds  cut  off ; 
all  dead  plants  and  empty  pots  removed,  and  all 
possible  light  given  to  the  living  occupants.  Some¬ 
times  the  conservatory  is  overcrowded  ;  there  are 
great  temptations  certainly  ;  each  plant  finds  a  favour 
in  our  eyes,  but  a  few  well-grown  specimens  give 
greater  satisfaction  and  credit  to  the  cultivator  than 
too  many  crowded  together,  which  only  cause  disap¬ 
pointment  and  discouragement.  I  would  recommend, 
once  a  week  at  least,  that  the  conservatory  be  gone 
over,  cleaning  off  all  decayed  leaves  and  blooms, 
brushing  the  stages  and  slightly  rearranging  the  plants ; 
it  gives  a  fresh  and  cheerful  appearance,  and  will 
amply  repay  trouble  taken  to  keep  it  clean  and  neat. 
The  words  of  a  correspondent  of  a  daily  paper  a  few 
weeks  ago  on  “  Successes  and  failures  in  a  green¬ 
house,”  I  think  are  worth  repeating  : — 11  There  is 
always  something  to  be  seen,  something  to  be  tended, 
something  to  be  admired  in  our  greenhouse.  To  us 
it  has  been  a  source  of  pleasure  and  infinite  amuse¬ 
ment,  and  many  a  little  worry,  many  a  little  annoy¬ 
ance  has  been  laid  to  rest  by  the  scent  of  our  Lilies 
or  a  glance  at  the  gold  of  our  Genistas.  Considering 
our  small  expenditure,  and  still  scantier  knowledge, 
it  is  only  justice  to  own  that  the  flowers  we  love  re¬ 
pay  right  loyally  our  love  and  care.” 

If  a  few  climbing  plants  are  required  for  a  wall 
covering  or  a  roof,  I  would  recommend  Asparagus 
plumosus,  Lapageria  rosea,  L.  alba,  and  the  old 
and  rather  rare  Pelargonium  Rollison’s  Unique 
forms  an  excellent  covering  to  a  wall  and  flowers 
profusely.  I  also  recommend  Cobsea  scandens, 
Heliotrope,  Tacsonia  Van  Volxemii,  Lygodium  scan¬ 
dens,  an  elegant  climbing  Fern,  Eccremocarpus 
scaber,  etc.  For  foliage  plants  Aspidistras,  Ficus 
elastica,  and  the  variegated  form,  Aralias,  Araucarias, 
Grevillea  robusta,  Acacias,  Cyprus  alternifolia,  and 
Coleus  will  stand  in  summer.  Aspleniums,  Pteris, 
Woodwardias,  Adiantums,  and  a  few  of  the  hardier 
Palms  are  very  desirable.  For  flowering  plants  I 
recommend  Genistas,  Acacias,  Azaleas,  Fuchsias, 
Callas,  Camellias,  Pelargoniums,  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Narcissus,  Freesias,  Primulas,  Chrysanthemums, 
Begonias,  Marguerites,  Solanums,  bright  in  winter 
with  scarlet  berries,  Spiraeas,  Lilies,  Carnations, 
Balsams,  Campanulas,  Choisya  ternata,  Myrtles, 
Petunias,  Musk,  Francoa  appendiculata,  Cinerarias, 
Calceolarias,  Abutilons,  Celosia  pyramidali3,  Coro, 
nilla  glauca,  Libonia  floribumja,  Crassula  ccccine^ 
ftc A .  F  wtotyx 
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POPULAR  WINDOW 

PLANTS. 

The  list  of  plants  which  have  been  used  at  one  time 
or  other  for  window  decoration  is  very  extensive,  but 
some  of  them  enjoy  a  longer  run  of  popularity  or 
prove  more  suitable  for  the  purpose  than  others.  A 
few  find  their  way  into  the  windows  of  cottagers 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  giving 
evidence  of  their  marked  suitability  for  the  purpose. 
A  considerable  number  of  them  are  deciduous,  and 
therefore  can  easily  be  stored  away  in  some  dark, 
out-of-the-way  cellar  or  dark  corner  of  a  room. 
Evergreen  subjects  are  not  the  less  welcome,  how¬ 
ever,  when  they  are  sufficiently  hardy  to  withstand 
the  cold  of  winter  in  an  ordinary  dwelling  room. 

Saxifrage,  Musk,  and  Green  Onion. 

A  very  old-fashioned  subject,  now  perhaps  less 
common  than  it  used  to  be  thirty  years  ago,  is  Saxi- 
fraga  sarmentosa,  which  enjoyed  a  host  of  popular 
names,  including  Mother  of  Thousands,  Wandering 
Jew,  Old  Man’s  Beard,  and  Creeping  Sailor.  The 
reniform,  curiously  mottled  leaves  are  evergreen,  and 
serve  with  the  numerous  branching  runners  to  give 
the  plant  unusual  interest.  When  suspended  from 
the  top  of  a  window,  as  it  usually  was,  the  long  run¬ 
ners  were  peculiarly  graceful.  The  common  Musk 
(Mimulus  moschatus)  was  and  is  perhaps  equally  if 
not  more  common,  with  its  familiar  light  green  foli¬ 
age  and  small  yellow  flowers  produced  successively 
on  elongated  stems.  The  so-called  Green  Onion, 
botanically  known  as  Ornithogalum  longibracteatum, 
has  long  been  a  familiar  occupant  of  cottage  win¬ 
dows,  where,  oftener  than  otherwise,  the  leaves  were 
rolled  up  in  a  ring  and  tied  with  a  string  regardless 
of  their  needs  in  the  way  of  exposure  to  light.  The 
greenish-white  flowers  are  neither  very  large  nor 
showy,  but  the  large,  bright  green  bulb  is  no  doubt 
the  chief  feature  of  interest.  This  singular  plant 
has  found  its  way  into  windows  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

Begonias. 

Amongst  Begonias  B.  Evansiana  or  B.  discolor, 
with  pink  flowers  and  the  metallic  under- surface  of 
its  leaves,  used  to  be  extremely  common  twenty  years 
ago.  Being  a  tuberous-rooted  species,  deciduous  and 
tolerably  hardy,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  preserving 
it  through  the  winter.  Propagation  could  always  be 
effected  in  excess  of  the  requirements  by  means  of 
the  small  tubers  or  bulbils  in  the  axils  of  the  upper 
leaves,  and  which  were  usually  extremely  plentiful. 
Within  recent  times  its  place  has  been  taken  to  a 
remarkable  extent  by  B.  weltoniensis,  a  hybrid  that 
has  undoubtedly  outrivalled  all  others  in  popularity, 
if  that  is  to  be  judged  by  the  wide  distribution  which 
it  enjoys.  The  windows  on  the  sunny  south  coast 
facing  the  English  Channel  are  as  much  adorned  by 
it  as  those  facing  the  Moray  Firth,  or  the  German 
Ocean.  The  warm  green  leaves  exhibit  a  tint  seldom 
seen  in  other  window  plants,  and  serve  as  a  beautiful 
background  to  the  pink  flowers.  It  is  very  hardy, 
with  a  tuberous  rootstock  that  is  not  difficult  to 
preserve  in  winter.  A  bulbous  plant  of  deciduous 
or  evergreen  habit,  according  to  the  temperature  in 
which  it  is  wintered,  is  Valotta  purpurea.  Its  use  as 
a  window  plant  is  spreading  rapidly  both  north  and 
south,  and  its  limits  are  already,  probably,  not  less 
extended  than  B.  weltoniensis,  even  if  it  is  not  so 
common.  The  large  brilliant  red  flowers  never  fail 
to  gain  a  large  number  of  admirers.  The  bulbs  flower 
best  after  becoming  pot-bound,  provided  a  liberal 
supply  of  water  and  sometimes  manure  water  of  some 
sort  is  given.  I  have  seen  a  large  clump  of  bulbs 
grown  in  a  zinc  pail,  because  they  had  burst  the 
earthenware  pot  in  which  they  were  originally  grown. 

Campanulas,  Pelargoniums,  &c. 

Of  quite  another  type  is  Campanula  isophylla, 
which,  when  grown  as  a  basket  plant,  develops  stems 
of  wondrous  length,  flowering  continuously  for  many 
weeks  together  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  as  the 
stems  elongate.  The  dry  atmosphere  of  the  window 
seems  to  suit  it,  for  it  looks  perfectly  happy  in  the 
windows  of  many  a  cottage  and  villa.  The  type  has 
blue  flowers,  but  the  white  variety  is  not  much  less 
common.  Compared  with  most  of  the  above  it  is 
singularly  striking  how  such  a  plant  as  Plectranthus 
fruticosus  should  be  grown  to  the  extent  which  it 
enjoys.  The  broadly  ovate,  or  slightly  heart-shaped 
leaves  are  singularly  like  a  Nettle  to  the  ordinary 
observer,  and  the  plant  frequently  goes  under  that 
n^me.  The  flowers  fire  blue,  and  being  prodded  ii) 


terminal  racemes  or  panicles  are  very  elegant,  but  in 
many  cases  the  plant  never  flowers  in  the  window  at 
all.  In  a  list  of  popular  window  plants,  Pelar¬ 
goniums  could  not  with  justice  be  omitted,  but  it  is 
more  difficult  to  fix  on  individual  varieties  which 
enjoy  a  great  run  of  popularity',  on  account  of  the 
continual  changes  and  production  of 'new  varieties. 
There  is  one  however  named  Happy  Thought  with  a 
large  creamy  yellow  blotch  in  the  centre  of  each 
leaf,  and  which  is  now  becoming  remarkably  fre¬ 
quent  in  windows.  Amongst  the  old-fashioned  and 
unimproved  species  are  P.  Radulum,  P.  tomentosum, 
and  some  others  which  were  very  popular  for  window 
culture  thirty  years  ago,  on  account  of  their  fragrant 
foliage.  Individual  varieties  of  Fuchsia  are  more 
numerous  now  than  they  use  to  be,  but  a  few  have 
enjoyed  a  wide  range  of  distribution  and  popularity, 
including  the  old  Venus  Victrix,  Rose  of  Castile, 
Venus  de  Medici,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  Wave  of 
Life. 

Evergreens. 

Evergreen  subjects  include  the  India  Rubber  plant 
(Ficus  elastica),  Aspidistra  lurida  and  its  variega¬ 
ted  variety,  concerning  the  utility  of  which  too  much 
can  hardly  be  said.  Their  leathery  leaves  are  very 
tolerant  of  a  dry  atmosphore,  and  in  virtue  of  that 
peculiarity  they  may  be  and  are  grown  in  the  same 
window  from  one  year’s  end  to  the  other.  They  are 
on  that  account  invaluable.  More  recently  Aralia 
Sieboldi  has  become  tolerably  plentiful,  and  pro¬ 
mises  to  be  a  similarly  durable  plant  under  like  con¬ 
ditions.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Othonna  crassi- 
folia,  a  slender-stemmed  and  pendulous  plant  with 
succulent  foliage,  that  has  already  given  great  satis¬ 
faction  as  a  window  plant,  and  is  much  appreciated 
by  cottagers.  It  may  be  grown  in  a  pot  or  basket, 
and  suspended  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  old 
Mother  of  Thousands.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  but 
the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  plant  is  more  creative 
of  interest  than  the  flowers.  It  is  a  South  African 
plant  and  very  hardy. 

Ferns. 

Ferns  have  always  been  objects  of  great  interest 
on  account  of  their  graceful,  and  often  finely  cut 
foliage.  The  number  of  species  employed  is  very 
great,  including  both  British  and  exotic  ones  from 
the  common  Male  Fern  to  Adiantum  cuneatum. 
The  latter,  by  reason  of  the  delicacy  of  its  fronds,  can 
only  be  kept  in  good  condition  for  any  length  of 
time  by  protecting  it  with  a  bell  glass.  The 
Wardian  case  is  also  brought  into  requisition  for  the 
successful  culture  of  a  large  number  of  kinds. 
Common  species  that  are  fairly  tolerant  of  a  dry 
atmosphere  and  may  be  kept  in  a  window  all  the 
year  round  are  Pteris  serrulata  cristata  compacta, 
P.  cretica  cristata,  and  several  other  of  their 
varieties.  P.  tremula  is  beautiful  and  delicately 
cut,  but  it  is  a  shorter-lived  Fern,  more  especially 
when  grown  in  a  dry  atmosphere. 

Streptocarpus. 

Amongst  flowering  plants  that  have  given  evidence 
quite  recently  of  their  suitability  for  window  culture 
are  Streptocarpus  Rexii,  and  the  numerous  hybrids 
and  cross-bred  seedlings  which  have  arisen  from  the 
crossing  and  intercrossing  of  the  latter  with  S. 
Dunnii  and  S.  lutea,  better  known  as  S.  parviflora. 
A  dry  atmosphere  seems  very  much  to  their  liking, 
and  wherever  they  have  been  cultivated  in  windows 
they  have  flowered  with  remarkable  freedom  and 
continuity.  The  great  variety  and  the  individual 
beauty  of  their  flowers,  together  with  the  quantity 
produced,  and  the  dwarf,  compact  habit  of  the  plants 
should  ensure  them  a  long  continued  popularity  and 
wide  distribution. — J. 
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Tomatos  and  the  Disease. 

There  are  so  many  varieties  of  these  now  offered 
to  growers  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  some  of 
the  latter  have  more  or  less  difficulty  in  making  a 
proper  selection  as  regards  their  free  fruiting  pro¬ 
clivities,  good  quality  and  appearance,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  their  undoubted  disease-resisting  proper¬ 
ties.  Among  the  sorts  I  have  grown  within  the  last 
few  years  were  Orangefield  Dwarf,  Hathaway's  Ex¬ 
celsior,  The  Lorillard,  a  fine,  early  and  otherwise 
desirable  Tomato  of  American  origin,  Red  Perfec¬ 
tion,  and  Golden  Queen.  The  above-named  sorts 
hp-ye  all  proved  very  serviceable  a,nd  also  disease 


resisting  with  the  exception  of  Red  Perfection,  which 
was  otherwise  quite  the  finest  in  colour  and  good 
culinary  properties  of  the  other  red  sorts. 

Prior  to  last  season  I  had  observed  no  trace  of  the 
dreaded  fungus,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  par¬ 
ticulars  connected  with  its  appearance  point  to  the 
variety  in  question  as  being  among  those  which  are 
most  liable  to  the  attacks  of  the  unwelcome  scourge. 
The  plants  on  which  affected  fruits  first  appeared 
were  growing  in  pots  arranged  alternately  with  others 
of  the  Golden  Queen  variety  along  the  centre  of  a 
recently  planted  vinery,  and  all  treated  alike  as  to 
cultural  conditions,  including  soil,  watering,  and  of 
course  temperature,  atmospheric  humidity,  and  ven¬ 
tilation.  Each  of  the  plants  received  about  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  Thomson's  Vine  and  Plant  Manure  as 
soon  as  the  first  fruits  were  fairly  set.  Several 
plants  of  Red  Perfection  were  also  planted  at  the 
foot  of  the  back  wall  and  trained  up  the  trellis,  the 
fruits  on  these  in  some  instances  being  also  affected 
slightly.  It  is  noteworthy  that  no  trace  of  the  fungus 
could  be  detected  on  a  single  fruit  of  the  yellow 
variety  Golden  Queen,  and  the  facts  stated,  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  scientific  opinion,  viz.,  that  the 
primary  cause  of  the  Tomato — in  common  with  the 
Potato — disease  is  due  to  atmospheric  conditions, 
point  I  think  unmistakably  to  the  hardier  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  latter  variety  enabling  it  to  resist  the 
disease,  and  are  not  without  their  significance  to 
raisers  of  novelties  of  this  now  popular  esculent. — 
D.  Macliie,  Ayrshire. 

- - 

FRENCH  TRUFFLES. 

The  following  particulars  respecting  the  production 
of  Truffles,  wffiich  are  extracted  from  a  report  of  the 
United  States  Consul  at  Bordeax,  recently  appeared 
in  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal :  — 

There  are  three  species  of  Truffle  found  in  France 
—  the  black  and  most  common,  the  white  (highly 
prized),  and  the  T ruffe  a  Vail,  which  has  a  flavour  of 
Garlic.  They  are  found  in  all  soils,  but  chiefly  in  Oak 
forests,  or  where  the  earth  is  damp  and  calcareous, 
thriving  best  in  an  almost  sterile  soil.  The  best  that 
the  country  affords  come  from  Perigue.ux  and  about 
Angouleme. 

In  appearance  the  ordinary  Truffle  is  about  the  size 
of  a  Walnut,  with  a  rough,  brown,  warty  surface, 
closely  akin  to  the  Potato,  which  it  likewise  re¬ 
sembles  in  consistency,  though  not  in  colour.  Not 
yielding  to  cultivation,  they  must  be  sought  for  in 
chance  places,  nor  is  the  method  of  obtaining  them 
the  less  interesting. 

Recently  it  has  been  found  that  dogs  could  be 
trained  to  perform  the  duties  that  are  instinctive  to 
the  pig,  and  so  great  is  the  demand  in  France  for  the 
Truffle  that  many  of  the  canine  species  are  now  in 
certain  districts  possessed  of  this  estimable  talent 
Finely  cut  or  sliced  Truffles  are  mixed  daily  with 
their  food,  until  at  length  they  develop  a  liking  for 
the  flavour.  Afterwards  their  owners  conceal,  in 
some  portion  of  a  field  where  Truffles  are  supposed  to 
exist,  a  little  tin  dish  of  filet  aux  Truffles,  covering  the 
same  with  a  few  handfuls  of  earth.  The  dog  is  then 
brought  out  and  urged  to  hunt  for  the  dish,  goaded 
by  an  empty  stomach.  When  he  at  length  finds  it, 
he  is  caressed  by  his  master,  and  thus,  in  the  space 
of  a  few  weeks,  he  will  readily  learn  to  hunt  for  the 
vegetable  itself. 

Truffles  are  seldom  found  twice  in  the  same  place. 
A  field  that  may  yield  a  great  quantity  this  year  will 
be  quite  fruitless  the  next.  Though  Alexander 
Bornholz,  a  German  scientist,  claims  to  have  trans¬ 
planted  and  raised  the  article  in  question,  repeated 
experiments  to  that  end  have  proved  but  failures. 
The  Count  de  Noa,  a  Frenchman,  and  a  certain  M. 
Rousseau  made  like  claims,  but  they  have  in  each 
case  been  discredited. 

The  very  fact  that  the  Truffle  is  a  rarity,  and  that 
it  grows  only  in  certain  districts,  has  been  enough  to 
make  it  an  object  sought  after  clandestinely  by  pea¬ 
sants  or  those  who  carry  them  to  market.  There 
are  poachers  for  Truffles  as  well  as  for  game,  who 
hunt  by  night  with  their  dog  or  pig,  a  plague  to 
landowners  and  a  bete  noire  to  local  gendarmes. 

Scarcely  is  there  a  canning  establishment  at  this 
moment  in  France  that  does  not  among  other  ali¬ 
mentary  products,  preserve  this  dainty.  It  has 
become  as  indispensable  to  the  dinner  table  of  the 
noblesse  as  the  aromatic  sprig  of  Garlic  fo  the  frugal 
repast  of  tfie  peasant. 
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The  annual  production  is  valued  at  about  3,000,000 
dollars.  The  article  is  sold  in  the  departments  where 
found  at  1  dollar  per  pound,  and  at  almost  double 
that  price  at  the  principal  markets  of  the  larger 
cities. 

Not  alone  does  the  Truffle  thrive  in  France; 
they  are  found  in  quantities  in  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Holland,  but  are  of  indifferent  quality  compared  with 
the  French,  lacking  the  delicate  and  incomparable 
flavour  of  the  native  product. 

In  the  United  States,  especially  in  California,  some 
attention  has  been  given,  within  the  past  few  years,  to 


HYBRID  STREPTO- 

CARPUS. 

The  original  hybridisation  of  Streptocarpus  Rexii 
and  S.  lutea  (S.  parviflora)  with  the  pollen  of  S. 
Dunnii  was  a  lucky  hit ;  but  no  one  then  dreamt  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  hybridisation  and  subse¬ 
quently  the  cross-breeding  of  the  progeny  would  be 
carried.  The  variation  .both  in  the  size  and  colour 
of  the  flowers  is  already  practically  endless,  as  in  the 
Gloxinia,  although  we  do  not  get  the  separation  into 
seifs  and  spotted  forms  such  as  we  see  amongst  the 


in  a  frame  last  winter,  and  which  had  no  ar'.ificial 
heating  whatever,  yet  the  plants  lived  and  some  of 
them  flowered  splendidly  during  the  past  summer 
in  a  window. 

The  illustration  accompanying  this,  and  which 
was  kindly  lent  us  by  Messrs.  J  Veitch  &  Sons,  is 
that  of  a  plant  which  was  taken  from  a  greenhouse 
and  placed  in  a  window  in  their  nursery  at  Slough 
Here  it  lasted  in  splendid  condition  for  ten  weeks 
producing^,  large  quantity  of  flowers  as  may  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  figure.  The  plant  was  raised 
from  seed  amongst  a  large  batch  of  others  in  Dccern- 


HYBR1D  STREPTOCARfUS  GROWN  IN  A  WINDOW. 


the  gathering  and  preserving  of  Truffles,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Western  packers  have  come  to  Bordeaux  in 
order  to  inform  themselves  regarding  the  canning 
process.  It  is  a  very  simple  one,  the  Truffles  being 
partially  boiled,  as  Tomatos,  Asparagus,  and  other 
vegetables,  and  then  jarred  and  sealed  in  their  own 
diluted  juice.  All  meat  and  game  products  are  also 
"  truffled,”  the  vegetable  being  cut  into  small 
squares,  and  inserted  into  the  substance  of  the  article 
preserved. 

In  1889  the  imports  of  Truffles  into  France  were 
22,585  lbs.,  and  the  exports  therefrom  452,361  lbs. 
Of  the  latter  quantity,  204,633  lbs.  went  to  England, 
107.276  lbs.  to  Germany,  38,990  lbs.  to  Belgium,  and 
t<?  the  United  States. 


latter.  The  capabilities  of  the  flowers  of  Strepto- 
crapus  have  not  yet  been  determined,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  work  well  begun  will  be  carried  on 
with  spirit. 

Gloxinias  can  only  be  cultivated  with  success  by 
those  having  a  command  of  stove  heat,  while 
Streptocrapus  can  be  grown  with  great  facility  in  a 
greenhouse,  at  least  after  the  plants  have  attained 
some  size.  Last  year  a  large  quantity  was  kept  by 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  in  a  pit  only  slightly 
heated  by  artificial  means,  and  during  the  severe 
weather  of  last  winter  the  sashes  were  frozen  down 
for  a  fortnight  on  end,  so  that  the  pit  could  not  be 
entered,  and  the  plants  were  subjected  to  some 
amount  of  frost.  An  amateur  grower  kept  his  plants 


ber,  1889.  It  flowered  in  the  following  July,  jus:  six 
months  after  the  seed  was  sown,  and  continued  to 
bloom  till  October.  Seed  was  saved  from  those 
plants,  and  the  latter  came  into  flower  again  last 
spring,  about  five  or  six  weeks  before  the  last  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  held  in  the 
Inner  Temple  Gardens.  The  plant  figured  was  one 
of  the  same  batch.  A  large  sowing  was  again  made 
in  the  Chelsea  nurseries  in  October  last,  and  the  seed¬ 
lings  by  thousands  are  now  progressing  very  favour¬ 
ably.  Amateurs  could  manage  to  raise  seedlings 
over  a  bed  of  fermenting  material,  and  after  the  seed¬ 
lings  attain  some  size  their  after  management  would 
occasion  no  difficulty  whatever,  either  in  pots  or 
planted  out  in  a  greenhouse. 
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Seasonable  Notes  on  Florists'  Flowers. 

Auriculas. 

The  Auricula  is  seen  at  a  great  disadvantage 
during  the  month  of  January  to  anyone  who  does  not 
grow  it,  because  during  that  month  the  plants  have 
fallen  away  to  their  smallest  proportions.  This  is 
equally  true  of  plants  grown  in  pots  under  shelter 
and  those  exposed  to  all  weathers  in  the  open  bor¬ 
der.  An  observer  not  learned  in  the  management 
of  the  flower  might  be  disposed  to  say,  "  What  poor 
plants.  Can  these  apparently  poor  worn-out  plants 
burst  into  growth  and  produce  fine  heads  of  bloom 
in  April  ?  "  they  may  say,  with  just  a  tinge  of  sus¬ 
picion  as  to  the  possibility  of  their  doing  so.  They 
will,  most  assuredly,  and,  though  the  filbert-like 
hearts  of  the  plants  are  small,  they  are  compact  and 
literally  loaded  to  the  full  with  leaves  that  will  pre¬ 
sently  expand  and  furnish  a  growth  astounding  to 
anyone  not  acquainted  with  the  possibilities  of  the 
plant.  Seasonable  directions  may  be  put  into  a  few 
words :  water  sparingly  ;  keep  the  foliage  dry ;  the 
pots  and  shelves  as  clean  as  possible ;  and  let  there 
be  a  free  circulation  of  air.  Watch  and  wait  should 
be  the  attitude  of  the  grower  ;  in  another  month  he 
will  perceive  a  change  coming  over  his  plants,  and 
then  he  will  know  they  are  on  the  threshold  of  the 
movement  the  grower  so  longs  to  see.  Plants  grow¬ 
ing  in  beds  or  borders  in  the  open  will  be  greatly 
helped  by  the  soil  being  pressed  firmly  about  them, 
and  a  good  top-dressing  added.  It  is  a  comfort  to 
the  plants  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  it  will  be  a 
great  assistance  to  them  when  they  commence  to 
grow. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. 

Young  plants  in  pots  being  wintered  in  cold  frames 
still  need  to  be  protected  from  rains ;  but  in  mild, 
drying  weather  the  lights  can  be  pulled  off  and  the 
plants  have  all  the  advantages  of  genial  solar  and 
atmospheric  influences.  The  aim  of  the  grower 
should  be  to  have  his  plants  as  stocky,  stout,  and 
vigorous  as  possible,  and  if  well  rooted,  as  they  should 
be  at  this  season  of  the  year,  then  he  has  just  the 
right  material  to  pot  up  for  blooming,  or  for  plant¬ 
ing  out  in  the  open  next  month.  If  not  already 
prepared  the  potting  compost  should  be  made  up 
for  next  month  or  March.  I  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  from  Mr.  Dodwell’s  excellent  book  on  the 
Carnation,  even  at  the  risk  of  repetition.  He  states 
under  the  head  of  soil  : — It  is  more  important  this 
should  be  sweet  and  pure  than  highly  stimulating, 
and  he  advises  the  top  spit  of  an  upland  pasture  of  a 
good  fibry  character,  say  three  parts,  and  of  good 
well-decomposed  manure  and  leaf  mould,  one  part 
each  ;  these  should  be  sweetened  by  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere,  and  be  occasionally  turned.  In  wet 
weather  place  something  over  the  peat  to  ward  off 
rains.  Mr.  Dodwell  is  emphatic  in  his  advice  to 
the  inexperienced  to  be  careful  in  the  application  of 
manurial  matters  :  "Where  one  plant  has  perished 
for  lack  of  sustenance,  hundreds  have  been  killed, 
or  worse,  by  excess  of  stimulants." 

Calceolarias  and  Cinerarias. 

The  weather  is  so  mild  and  open  on  the  whole  that 
plants  of  these  will  need  but  little  fire  heat,  and  it 
should  be  employed  only  to  expel  damp  or  prevent 
danger  from  from  frost.  The  plants  at  this  season 
of  the  year  do  best  in  a  frame  heated  with  water, 
and  which  can  be  warmed  when  required :  the 
foliage  near  the  glass,  and  raised  up  near  to  it  if  it 
can  be  managed.  Cinerarias,  especially  if  kept  in  a 
warm  greenhouse  that  is  constantly  heated,  soon 
become  infested  with  green  fly  if  not  well  looked 
after  in  the  matter  of  cleanliness. 

Dahlias. 

The  roots  may  yet  remain  in  their  winter  quarters, 
being  looked  over  ocaasionally  to  see  that  nothing  in 
the  way  of  rot  or  mildew  is  likely  to  prove  injurious. 
In  the  big  Dahlia  nurseries  preparations  are  already 
being  made  for  commencing  the  work  of  propaga¬ 
tion,  but  as  it  has  to  be  done  on  a  large  scale,  it  is 
necessary  to  commence  early. 

Pansies. 

I  suppose  the  old  practice  of  growing  and  bloom¬ 
ing  Pansies  in  pots  has  quite  died  out.  In  those 
days  Pansies  were  exhibited  in  pots  in  May,  and 
grand  blooms  were  produced  upon  them.  I  scarcely 
know  another  plant  so  thoroughly  satisfactory  when 
grown  in  a  pot  in  a  cold  frame  as  a  Pansy,  because 
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of  its  continuous  blooming  properties.  Pansies  in 
beds  will  be  benefited  by  having  the  surface  cleaned, 
the  plants  pressed  firmly  into  the  soil,  and  a  good 
top  dressing  of  rich  compost  given,  placing  a  small 
stick  as  a  support  to  any  shoots  in  danger  of  being 
blown  about  by  the  wind  and  snapped  asunder. 

Pelargoniums. 

So  few  now  grow  good  specimens  of  Pelargoniums  for 
early  blooming,  that  directions  for  their  manage¬ 
ment  are  scarcely  necessary.  The  big  London  exhibi¬ 
tions  held  in  May  are  generally  pretty  strong  in 
specimen  Pelargoniums  ;  and  it  is  at  this  time  of  the 
year  the  foundations  of  the  plants  are  formed.  The 
branches  are  spread  out  so  that  air  and  sun  may  be 
freely  admitted.  This  is  done  by  tying  a  piece  of 
twisted  bass  round  the  outside  of  the  pot,  just 
under  the  rim ;  and  then  the  outside  branches  are 
gently  tied  down  to  it  at  proper  distances  apart. 
Then  later  on,  the  central  shoots  are  tied  out  to 
neat  stakes,  so  as  to  give  the  plant  a  symmetrical 
appearance,  and  the  foundations  of  a  specimen  are 
laid.  Young  plants  in  small  pots  need  to  be  kept 
gently  growing,  and  be  shifted  as  necessary  for  Icier 
blooming. 

Polyanthuses. 

Those  growing  in  pots  can  be  treated  similarly 
to  Auriculas,  but  should  have  a  little  more  moisture, 
and  the  same  with  those  in  borders.  A  good  top 
dressing  will  be  found  very  useful.  The  old  florists 
regarded  the  stem  of  a  Polyanthus  as  the  point  of 
injurious  attack,  and  they  recommended  earthing 
up  to  the  leaves  to  keep  it  secure. 

Pinks. 

The  plants  are  so  hardy  that  they  do  not  suffer 
much  from  frost,  but  boisterous  cold  winds  are 
likely  to  prove  more  injurious  ;  anything  in  the  way 
of  shelter  is  useful,  and  the  timely  securing  of  the 
long  branches  is  desirable.  Owing  to  the  excessive 
wet  some  of  the  plants  look  unhappy,  but  when 
growth  sets  in  they  recover  with  remarkable  quick¬ 
ness. 

Tulips. 

These  promise  to  make  an  early  growth,  owing  to  the 
mildness  of  the  weather,  and  the  green  leaf  spike 
appears  above  ground  earlier  than  is  desirable ; 
when  this  is  the  case  frost  will  do  injury  to 
the  leaves,  and  harm  to  the  foliage  appears  to  affect 
the  beauty  of  the  flowers.  Henceforth  it  was 
customary  to  cover  up  the  beds  when  frost  was 
imminent,  but  directly  the  weather  became  mild  the 
covering  was  at  once  removed. — R.  D. 


Exhibiting  Carnation  and  Picotee  Blooms. 

We  hear  that  at  the  forthcoming  Exhibition  of  the 
Midland  Counties  Cornation  Picotee  Society  in 
August  next  at  Birmingham,  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham 
contemplates  offering  some  special  prizes  for  cut 
bloo.ms,displayed  in  vases  for  table  decoration,  not  in 
bunches  or  bouquets,  but  arranged  loosely  so  as  to 
show  the  beauty  of  the  individual  flower,  combined 
with  a  tasteful  arrangement.  How  this  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  especially  if  the  arrangement 
of  the  vases  should  be  carried  out  by  ladies,  and  re¬ 
stricting  the  number  of  blooms  to  about  eighteen  or 
twenty,  so  that  all  may  work  on  a  level,  and  with 
vases  of  the  same  size  and  pattern. 

The  Carnation  and  Picotee  can  safely  hold  its  own 
with  any  other  flower  for  duration  and  beauty  in  a 
cut  state,  and  we  are  now  growing  rich  and  beautiful 
sorts,  with  such  a  diversity  of  colour  that  a  lovely 
display  can  easily  be  made,  and  a  new  feature 
added  to  our  Carnation  and  Picotee  shows.  In 
America,  the  Carnation  and  Picotee  is  making  immense 
headway,  and  this  style  of  exhibiting  is  popular,  and 
it  is  also  adopted  at  the  Chrysanthemum  Exhibitions 
when  six  to  twelve  blooms  of  a  sort  are  set  up  in 
vases. 

At  the  exhibition  of  the  Midland  Carnation  and 
Picotee  Society  last  August,  prizes  were  offered  for 
plants  in  small  pots  suitable  for  indoor  and  green¬ 
house  decoration,  but  owing  to  the  season  being  a 
very  late  one,  the  plants  could  not  be  got  into  bloom 
in  time  for  the  exhibition.  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co., 
nurserymen,  staged  a  dozen  pretty  examples,  and 
Mr.  Herbert,  the  manager,  intends  potting  up  a 
quantity  of  plants  in  the  hope  of  making  a  good  dis¬ 
play  in  August  next,  and  showing  what  can  be  done 
with  the  Carnation  in  small  pots  for  indoor  work, 
Over  potting  is  certainly  a  very  great  mistake,  even 
with  plants  grown  in  pots  for  exhibition  purposes. 
The  Birmingham  growers  are  preparing  fori  a  big 
fight  next  August,  end  the’r  stock  of  plants  js’in  fine 
condition, — W,  D ,  “  s  .  1  - . 


ON  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

( Concluded  from  page  276. ) 

The  plants  to  produce  large  blooms  should  not  be 
topped,  allow  them  to  run  up,  providing  each  with  a 
good  stake,  and  standing  them  on  boards  in  a  single 
row.  I  stand  mine  by  the  side  of  a  walk  in  the 
kitchen  garden,  and  I  find,  by  having  Carrots  or 
some  such  similar  growing  crop  adjacent,  that  they 
nicely  shade  the  pots,  thereby  keeping  the  roots  cool 
and  greatly  minimising  the  labour  of  watering.  Stout 
stakes  should  be  driven  into  the  ground  at  intervals 
along  the  row,  running  a  line  or  two  of  strong  string 
or  wire  the  entire  length,  twisting  it  round  each 
stake,  and  then  tying  each  plant  stake  to  the  string 
or  wire  ;  that  will  secure  them  against  being  blown 
over  and  broken  by  strong  winds,  which  in- 
variably  occur  before  housing  time  arrives — generally 
the  first  week  in  October.  These  tall  plants  will 
branch  out  of  their  own  free  will ;  three  or  four  of 
the  strongest  shoots  should  be  retained,  letting  each 
carry  one  bloom,  and  all  other  shoots  should  be 
nipped  out  as  they  appear.  The  shoots  should  be 
looped  up  to  the  stakes  to  prevent  their  being  blown 
out. 

Decorative  plants  that  have  been  pinched  may  be 
staked  out  to  the  fancy  of  the  grower,  though  too 
many  should  not  be  used.  The  plants  must  be  well 
attended  to  as  regards  watering,  as  if  neglected  they 
soon  lose  their  lower  leaves,  and  when  well  rooted 
they  require  feeding  with  some  stimulant  to  help 
them  carry  on  their  work  of  forming  and  producing 
good  blooms.  Some  of  the  early  varieties  make  nice 
stuff  for  furnishing  grown  in  32’s,  and  to  obtain 
dwarf  plants  of  the  large  flowering  sorts  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  cut  down  to  within  6  in.  or  9  in.  of  the  soil 
a  batch  about  the  first  week  in  June,  standing  them 
in  a  pit  or  frame,  and  syringing  them  occasionally 
to  induce  them  to  break,  retaining  four  or  five  of  the 
strongest  shoots,  and  shift  into  their  flowering  pots 
as  soon  as  they  have  made  a  nice  start,  putting  a 
neat  stake  to  each  shoot.  Such  plants  answer  well 
for  stage  furnishing,  and  they  bloom  later,  thus  pro¬ 
longing  the  season. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  enumerate  varieties 
here,  good  catalogues  are  plentiful  giving  descriptions 
of  the  best  varieties  to  grow'  for  each  purpose,  and  a 
glance  through  the  numbers  of  The  Gardening 
World  for  November  will  well  post  up  the  would-be 
exhibitor  next  season  in  the  favourite  varieties  of  the 
old  hands.  The  grower  for  exhibition  needs  to  cul¬ 
tivate  a  large  collection  composed  of  the  best  varieties 
up  to  date,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  in  having  the 
blooms  just  "  up"  at  the  right  time.  It  is  admitted 
by  some  of  the  best  growers  that  the  best  time 
for  “  taking  ”  the  buds  is  from  the  beginning  of  the 
second  week- in  August  to  the  second  week  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  taking  the  late  varieties  at  the  first  date, 
but  I  think  a  good  deal  depends  on  the  locality  and 
seasons,  also  in  the  convenience  for  housing  the  plants. 

The  subject  of  hirsute  varieties  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  pro  and  con  in  your  columns.  They  are 
novel  and  pretty,  but  the  variety  Mrs.  Alpheus 
Hardy,  that  created  such  a  furore  when  it  first  came 
out,  seems  to  be  an  admitted  “  miffy  ’^subject  to  deal 
with.  Over-propagation  was  said  to  be  the  cause  of 
failure  at  first,  but  I  should  think  it  ought  to  have 
recovered  from  that  by  this  time.  In  1S90  I  found 
it  a  shy  rooter,  so  last  year  I  grew  them  in  32's, 
using  lighter  soil  and  mixing  some  peat  and  sand 
with  the  compost.  I  let  them  run  up  as  a  single 
stem,  taking  the  first  bud  I  could  obtain,  and  I  may 
may  mention  that  till  then  they  grew'  in  a  cool  house 
after  which  I  stood  them  out  of  doors  with  the  other 
varieties.  I  thus  obtained  a  few  very  good  blooms, 
but  found  the  petals  apt  to  damp,  I  presume  on 
account  of  their  hirsuteness. 

I  may  now  say  a  few  words  anent  specimen  plants. 
They  are  a  great  attraction  to  a  show,  and  at  most 
exhibitions  classes  are  provided  for  them,  but  I 
think  as  a  rule  the  prizes  are  inadequate.  Consider- 
ing  the  labour  that  is  expended  in  their  cultivation, 
and  the  cost  of  getting  them  to  and  from  a  show, 
they  do  not  meet  with  that  encouragement  held  out 
to  distant  exhibitors  of  cut  blooms.  I  like  to  grow  a 
few  specimens  and  train  them  pn  the  flat  principle. 
The  cuttings  require  to  be  struck  early,  as  the  plants 
need  a  long  season  to  cover  the  trellis  effectually  ; 
they  should  "be  growm  oh  as  I  have  previously 
mentioned,  topping  them  when  about  9  in.  high, 
and "  as  ‘  the  shoots  grow  carefully  tie  them 
gut  ;  shift  into  their  flowering  pots,  12  in,( 
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as  soon  as  ready,  using  rich  soil.  Place 
a  wire  round  the  pot  under  the  rim  to  which 
fasten  cross-wise  two  or  four  laths,  on  to  these  secure 
a  slight  iron  ring  3  ft.  in  diameter  and  commence 
tying  the  shoots  down,  an  operation  that  requires 
neat  handling  as  the  shoots  easily  pull  out.  I  usually 
tie  the  shoots  together  at  the  point  where  they 
branch  out  to  prevent  them  splitting.  Start  them  in 
a  cold  pit  or  frame,  after  which  they  may  be  stood 
outdoors  in  an  open  position,  attend  to  them  care¬ 
fully  as  regards  watering  and  tie  down  as  they  grow, 
syringing  them  every  evening  in  dry  weather. 
Young  plants  seem  to  grow  with  more  freedom  than 
old  stools  potted  up  to  form  specimens,  and  it  is 
generally  stipulated  that  the  plants  should  show  two 
or  three  inches  of  clear  stem  above  the  soil,  and  by 
running  them  up  to  gin.  before  stopping  the  speci¬ 
mens  are  higher  in  the  centre  and  do  not  present  a 
pancake  aspect.  I  have  found  such  varieties  as 
Edwin  Molyneux,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  M.  Astorg, 
Peter  the  Great,  and  Mons.  C.  Hubert,  answer  well. 
It  is  difficult  to  get  the  incurved  varieties  to  carry  their 
blooms  erect.  They  should  be  disbudded,  and  the 
last  tying  should  be  done  before  the  flowers  com¬ 
mence  opening,  they  can  then  be  evenly  distributed 
over  the  plants,  and  the  flowers  will  right  themselves. 
—Geo.  Potts,  Hcronden  Hall  Gardens,  Tenter  den,  Kent. 


AMATEUR  MUSHROOM 

CULTURE. 

A  correspondent,  writing  for  advice,  remarks  as 
follows :  "  In  my  little  greenhouse  I  have  boxed  off 
the  space  under  the  bottom  shelf,  and  have  been 
trying  to  grow  Mushrooms.  The  temperature  is 
always  about  6o°,  and  the  house  is  heated  by  a 
Bunsen  burner  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  combustion  being  carried  outside.  I  fear 
the  spawn  was  not  good,  as  after  being  set  a  month  I 
pulled  up  some  of  the  pieces  and  they  showed  no 
signs  of  life.  I  thought  of  taking  them  all  up  and 
planting  some  fresh  spawn,  but  find  the  heat  has 
gone  out  of  the  manure  considerably.”  And  he  puts 
these  queries — "Would  it  do  to  get  some  fresh  horse 
dung  and  mix  with  what  I  have  to  increase  the  heat  ? 
What  is  the  best  manure  to  grow  them  in  ?  Describe 
the  general  appearance  of  good  spawn :  should  it 
have  little  white  live  fibres  running  all  about  it, 
when  broken  up,  about  the  size  of  a  pin  ?  "  Here 
then  we  get  a  good  illustration  of  the  difficulties 
which  beset  amateur  Mushroom  growing.  A  great 
many  amateurs  are  endeavouring  to  cultivate  a  few 
of  this  popular  esculent,  and  thinking  it  desirable 
the  most  reliable  information  possible  should  be 
furnished  to  our  correspondent,  his  letter  was  sent 
to  a  Mushroom  grower  of  large  experience. 

His  reply  runs  as  follows: — "Sixty  degrees  is 
rather  too  high  a  temperature;  I  prefer  550  as  an 
average.  The  beds  may  be  too  dry  with  the  kind  of 
heating  employed,  which  has,  I  think,  a  tendency  to 
over-dry  the  house.  There  is,  I  fear,  a  great  deal  of 
bad  Mushroom  spawn  about  this  year  owing  to  the 
wet  and  cold  summer.  I  have  heard  of  various  com¬ 
plaints,  and  in  my  own  case,  though  the  beds  have 
been  made  up  with  the  usual  care  and  in  the  usual 
manner,  the  yield  is  a  very  doubtful  one.  If  your 
correspondent’s  bed  is  fairly  moist  and  its  tempera¬ 
ture  ranges  about  6o°  there  is  yet  hope.  The  spawn 
will  not  always  run  or  show  so  quickly  sometimes  as 
at  others :  it  will  occasionally  lay  for  eight  or  ten 
weeks  before  evidence  of  vitality.  If  later  on  there 
is  no  sign  of  a  crop  the  bed  can  be  re-made, 
adding  fresh  manure  to  give  sufficient  heat.  The 
best  manure  for  the  purpose  is  horse  droppings  with 
the  short  litter  left  in  it.  Good  Mushroom  spawn 
in  the  form  of  bricks  should  have  a  fair  amount  of 
white-looking  mycelium,  that  is,  the  white  lines 
running  through  the  spawn,  and  possess  a  faint  smell 
of  Mushrooms,  but  not  always  capable  of  being 
detected.  I  do  not  understand  your  correspondent 
when  he  speaks  of  the  spawn  being  broken  up 
'  about  the  size  of  a  pin.’  Bricks  of  ordinary  Mush¬ 
room  spawn,  such  as  can  be  purchased  at  the  seed 
shops,  should  be  broken  up  into  about  six  pieces  ; 
this  will  allow  of  a  fair  amount  of  spawn  or  thread¬ 
like  fibres  to  each.  If  the  spawn  was  very  dry,  and 
the  manure  dry  also,  when  the  bed  was  made  up, 
that  would  to  a  large  extent  account  for  failure.  In 
such  cases  the  spawn  should  be  SGaked  in  warm 
water  just  before  insertion,  but  only  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  the  temperature  of  the  water  should 
not  exceed'  85°, ” 


Now  it  is  generally  supposed  that  the  parts  which 
in  reality  are  only  the  organs  of  fructification  are  the 
entire  plant.  The  true  plant,  however,  which  feeds, 
grows,  and  finally  prepares  to  flower,  is  the  network 
of  whitish  threads  which  form  what  is  commonly 
called  the  "spawn,”  or  botanically,  the  mycelium  of 
the  mushroom.  The  growth  of  this  spawn,  which  is 
suspended  in  dry  weather,  becomes  active  under  the 
influence  of  moisture  accompanied  with  a  sufficient 
degree  of  heat,  and  is  developed  in  an  especial  degree 
by  horse-manure,  which  appears  to  be  the  most 
favourable  medium  of  all  for  the  growth  of  the 
Mushroom. 

I  know  a  case  where  a  gardener  made  up  a  Mush¬ 
room  bed  in  the  usual  way;  and  after  waiting  for  the 
usual  time,  found  he  had  never  a  Mushroom  to 
reward  his  lahours.  He  fancied  perhaps  the  spawn 
was  old  and  therefore  useless,  and  in  his  vexation 
and  disgust,  forked  over  the  bed,  throwing  it  up  in¬ 
to  a  loose,  conical  heap,  or  rather  heaps,  for  he 
made  two.  He  had  intended  using  the  compost  for 
potting  purposes,  and  it  was  left  for  the  space  of 
eight  weeks  or  so,  exposed  and  uncared  for;  but 
happening  to  require  some  rich  soil  for  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  he  went  to  the  heaps  for  some,  and  to  his 
great  amazement  found  the  beds  covered  with  some 
of  the  finest  Mushrooms  he  had  ever  seen.  Here, 
then,  was  a  case  of  failure  of  crop  in  a  bed  resulting 
from  other  than  defective  spawn. 

I  well  remember  many  years  ago  seeing  in  the 
south  of  England  a  full  crop  of  Mushrooms  growing 
in  the  open  ground.  The  soil  was  from  an  old  pasture 
newly  broken  ;  it  had  been  planted  with  spring-sown 
Cabbages,  and  on  a  warm  summer  day  the  ground 
was  hoed  to  the  depth  of  2  ins.  or  3  ins.,  and  the  soil 
drawn  up  on  either  side  to  the  plants.  Then  some 
Mushroom  spawn  was  broken  up  into  small  pieces, 
inserted  in  the  little  banks  of  soil,  and  covered.  In 
the  early  autumn  a  remarkable  crop  of  Mushrooms 
was  gathered.  It  would,  perhaps,  aid  the  production 
of  a  crop  if,  soon  after  planting  the  spawn,  a  layer  of 
short  horse  droppings  was  placed  over  it  to  the 
depth  of  2  ins.  or  3  ins. — R.  D. 

- ^ - 

GROWTH  OF  THE 

NURSERY  TRADE  IN  AMERICA. 

Commercial  tree  and  plant  growing  on  one  side, 
and  the  production  and  consumption  of  fruits  on  the 
other,  are  in  close  mutual  touch.  Their  relation  is 
as  cause  and  effect,  but  the  lines  are  not  distinctly 
drawn,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  say  which  of  the  two  is 
cause  and  which  is  effect.  Increased  demand  for 
fruit  calls  for  increased  planting  ;  this  for  increased 
nursery  operations.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
nurserymen  again  brings  greater  efforts  in  selling 
stock,  which  efforts  result  in  increased  planting,  in¬ 
creased  supply  and  increased  use  of  fruits,  and  so  on 
in  a  steadily  growing  circle.  Its  growth  may  be 
watched  at  any  of  the  three  main  phases,  viz.,  the 
nursery  interest,  the  fruit  supply,  or  the  sale  of  fruits. 

The  growth  of  any  link  in  this  endless  chain  is  a 
pretty  fair  indication  of  the  growth  of  all  the  others. 
Just  for  this  reason  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
gradual  increase  of  the  nursery  interest  in  the  United 
States,  from  the  two  nurseries  existing  here  previous 
to  1S00,  one  in  New  York  and  one  in  Connecticut,  to 
an  establishment  of  32  new  ones  between  1840  and 
1850,  and  finally  to  an  increase  of  1,757  such  insti¬ 
tutions  between  the  years  1880  and  1890. 

The  census  of  1890  was  the  first  in  which  the  nur¬ 
sery  business  was  made  the  subject  of  special  inquiry. 
J.  H.  Hale  probably  had  some  difficulties  in  getting 
at  all  the  facts,  but  his  skill  knew  how  to  overcome 
the  obstacles  ;  and  we  believe  the  figures  given  in  the 
census  reports  and  tabulations,  so  far  as  the  nursery 
industry  is  concerned,  are  at  least  approximately 
correct.  "It  appears,”  says  Mr.  Hale,  "that  there 
are  in  the  United  States  4,510  nurseries,  valued  at 
$41, 978, 835. 80  and  occupying  172,801  acres  of  land, 
with  an  invested  capital  of  $52,425,669.51,  and  giving 
employment  to  45,657  men,  2,279  women,  and  14,200 
animals,  using  in  the  propagation  and  cultivation  of 
trees  and  plants  $990,606.04  worth  of  implements. 
Of  the  acreage  in  nurseries  95,025.42  were  found  to 
be  used  in  growing  trees,  plants,  shrubs  and  vines  of 
all  ages ;  and  the  figures,  based  upon  the  best 
estimate  of  the  nurserymen,  make  the  grand  total 
of  plants  and  trees  3,386,855,778,  of  which 
518,016,612  are  fruit  trees,  685,603,396  Grape  vines 
and  small  fruits,  and  the  balance  nut,  deciduous, 
and  evergreen  trees,  hardy  shrubs,  and  Reses,  The 


largest  acreage  is  devoted  to  the  production  of  Apple 
trees,  namely,  20,232.75  acres,  numbering  240,570,666 
young  trees,  giving  an  average  of  11,890  per  acre; 
while  the  Plum,  Pear,  and  Peach  have  respectively, 
7,826.5,  6,854.25,  and  3,357  acres,  which  produce 
respectively  88,495,367,  77,223,402,  and  49,887,894 
young  trees,  or  an  average  of  11,307,  11,266,  and 
14,861  trees  to  the  acre." 

New  k  ork  state  leads  in  number  of  nurseries  (530), 
acreage  (24,840),  capital  invested  ($12,202,844.50), 
and  number  of  men  employed  (3,970).  Next  comes 
California,  then  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  etc. 
The  figures  clearly  prove  the  steady  growth  of  the 
industry,  which  appears  to  be  general,  the  only 
states  showing  a  falling  off  being  Vermont,  Maine 
(in  several  lines  only),  and  Florida  in  respect  to  her 
Orange  production.  This  decrease  is  plainly  trace¬ 
able  to  local  causes.  Otherwise  the  continued  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  industry  is  well  assured,  as  it 
is,  in  a  measure,  a  self-feeder,  producing  its  own 
stimulus. 

The  lower  prices  of  nursery  stock  are  offset  by 
greater  knowledge  in  the  art  of  production.  Better 
culture  gives  better  stock  at  less  cost.  These  are 
conditions  favourable  to  the  planter,  and  not  in  the 
least  discouraging  to  the  nurseryman  who  under-, 
stands  his  business. 

To  allay  all  fears  that  the  production  of  these 
millions  of  plants  and  trees  in  these  thousands  of 
nurseries  would  soon  overstock  the  country,  we 
might  endorse  Dr.  Beadle’s  statement,  made  less 
than  a  year  ago  before  the  Ontario  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association,  that  of  twenty  trees  set  out,  only 
one  will  ever  bear  fruit.  It  is  a  sad  reflection  on 
our  methods  of  transportation,  and  on  the  skill  of 
planters,  but  it  does  not  come  far  from  the  truth. 
We  have  here  a  great  waste  of  material  and  effort, 
which  it  behoves  those  who  buy  and  plant  nursery 
stock  to  prevent  to  a  great  extent  in  future.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  it  will  take  all  the  efforts  of  our 
established  nurseries  to  supply  the  demand  of  tree 
planters.  The  loss  of  trees,  coupled  with  the  steady 
growth  of  the  country  and  the  increased  taste  in 
horticultural  matters,  must  of  necessity  cause  the 
demand  for  nursery  products  to  be  even  greater  in 
the  future  than  in  the  past.  Twenty  years  ago  a 
fruit  orchard  fifty  acres  in  extent  was  considered  a 
wonder ;  now  in  nearly  every  state  Apple,  Pear,  and 
Peach  orchards  of  100,  200  and  300  acres  are  being 
planted,  while  in  Georgia  and  California  there  are 
many  Peach  orchards  of  1,000  or  more  acres  each. 
The  greatest  and  most  steady  demand,  however, 
will  ever  continue  to  be  for  plants  and  trees  for  the 
home  ground  and  the  fruit  garden.  The  latter,  a 
luxury  a  few  years  ago,  is  fast  becoming  a  recognized 
necessity. — A merican  Garden . 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 

NOTES. 

What  is  a  Reflexed  Chrysanthemum  ? 

In  reference  to  the  question,  "What  is  a  reflexed 
Chrysanthemum  ?  ’’  raised  by  the  Batley  Society 
and  discussed  in  your  issue  for  January  2nd,  will 
you  kindly  allow  me  space  for  a  few  remarks.  At 
the  Sheffield  Chrysanthemum  Show,  held  at  the 
Corn  Exchange,  November  14th,  1891,  prizes  were 
offered  in  aclass  for  "  Six  Reflexed  varieties,”  and  the 
first  prize  was  given  to  an  exhibitor  who  staged  four 
Japanese  reflexed  and  two  reflexed  varieties,  viz., 
Dr.  Macary,  La  Triomphante.  Elaine,  Mons.  W, 
Holmes,  Cullingfordii,  and  Dr.  Sharp  ;  while  I,  who 
staged  six  true  reflexed,  viz.,  Chevalier  Domage, 
Dr.  Sharp,  Cullingfordii,  Temple  of  Solomon,  King 
of  Crimsons,  and  Distinction,  was  awarded  the 
second  prize. 

I  appealed  to  the  committee  on  the  injustice  of 
the  decision,  but  failed  to  induce  that  important 
body  to  disqualify  the  winner  of  the  first  prize.  I 
presented  myself  before  the  committee  at  a  subse¬ 
quent  meeting,  but  as  my  objection  had  been  over¬ 
ruled  at  a  previous  meeting,  it  was  decided  to  allow 
matters  to  remain  as  they  were ;  one  member 
remarked  that  the  exhibitor  was  right  in  showing 
"Japanese  reflexed”  as  "reflexed.”  Unfortu¬ 
nately  the  Sheffield  Society  is  not  now  affiliated  with 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  or  the 
classification  of  that  society  would  have,  no  doubt, 
been  adhered  to. — An  Exhibitor.  [The  winner  of 
the  first  prize  in  this  case  should  certainly  have 
Jieen  disqualified. — Ed.] 
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Hardening  ||iscellany. 

LUCULIA  PINCEANA. 

The  flowers  of  this  species  are  white  with  a  pink 
tube,  and  are  also  considerably  larger  than  those  of 
L.  gratissima.  The  delicious  and  sweet  odour  given 
off  by  tham  during  the  day  is  not  the  least  of  the 
recommendations  of  this  plant.  Botanically  the 
flowers  are  very  interesting  from  the  presence  of  a 
bifid  outgrowdh  from  the  base  of  the  corolla  lobes, 
and  such  processes  serve  at  once  to  distinguish  the 
species  from  L.  gratissima.  The  leaves  are  of  a  rich, 
dark  green  and  beautifully  ribbed.  A  flowering  plant 
may  be  seen  in  the  greenhouse  at  Kew,  but  the 
flowers  have  suffered  greatly  from  the  effects  of  the 
recent  fog,  although  not  to  the  same  extent  as  those 
of  the  better  known  species. 

LACH ENALI A  PENDULA. 

When  well-grown  the  flowers  of  this  species  are 
larger  than  those  of  any  other,  although  not  so  nu¬ 
merous  as  in  the  case  of  L.  tricolor.  The  flower 
scapes  are  green  or  occasionally  blotched  with  purple 
and  red  in  the  upper  part.  The  leaves  are  altogether 
without  spots.  The  flowers  are  red  with  green  tips 
to  the  segments,  while  the  inner  series  of  three  have 
a  purple  blotch  on  each  side  of  the  green.  The  secret 
with  the  culture  of  these  Lachenalias  lies  in  growing 
them  in  a  pit  or  house  where  they  can  enjoy  plenty 
of  ventilation  on  all  favourable  occasions.  A  close 
atmosphere  induces  the  leaves  and  stems  to  become 
unduly  elongated  at  the  expense  of  the  vigour  of  the 
plant  and  the  durability  of  the  flowers.  While  the 
flower  stems  are  being  pushed  up  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  place  the  pots  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass.  At  all 
events  they  should  never  be  mixed  up  with  other 
plants  which  would  unduly  shade  them. 

BILBERGIA  SPECIOSA. 

Tiie  leaves  of  this  plant  are  very  thinly  scaly,  often 
spotted  with  yellow,  as  in  the  case  of  B.  Bakeriana, 
and  arranged  in  vasiform  tufts,  from  the  centre  of 
which  the  flowers  proceed.  The  arching  axis  is 
covered  on  the  upper  portion  with  large,  lanceolate, 
highly-coloured  bracts,  which  are  even  more  con¬ 
spicuous  and  ornamental  than  the  flowers  them¬ 
selves,  although  the  latter  are  certainly  interesting. 
The  outer  surface  of  the  bracts  is  rose-red,  while  the 
inner  is  of  a  pale  rose  colour.  The  sepals  are  pale 
green  with  a  blue  tip,  while  the  petals,  in  the  bud 
state  at  least,  are  yellowish-green  and  tinted  with 
blue  at  the  tips. 

THE  “JOHN  D3WNIE”  CRAB 

In  one  of  the  gardening  periodicals  some  time  since, 

I  forget  which,  I  saw  a  notice  of  this  new  variety  of 
Crab,  as  being  seen,  I  think,  in  the  Bagshot  nur¬ 
series.  It  was  raised  in  the  Whittington  Nurseries, 
Lichfield,  by  Mr.  Holmes  (formerly  of  the  firm  of 
Fisher  &  Holmes,  Sheffield),  and  it  is  not  yet  known 
as  its  merits  and  beauty  deserve.  The  tree  is  of 
erect  habit,  very  free  blooming  and  fruiting,  the 
fruits  bright  in  colour,  large,  and  of  an  acorn  shape, 
and  it  is  an  exceedingty  handsome  ornamental  tree 
in  fruit,  JLt  the  sale  of  the  stock  of  the  nurseries 
some  two  or  three  years  since,  a  quantity  of  the  trees 
were  purchased  by  one  or  more  of  the  nurserymen 
of  Lichfield,  and  I  think  the  Sheffield  firm  have  a 
stock  of  it.  I  saw  the  seedling  tree  in  full  bearing 
some  five  or  six  years  since,  and  I  shall  ever  remem¬ 
ber  how  I  was  struck  with  its  beauty,  for  it  was 
loaded  with  bright,  handsome  fruit,  and  has  a  nice 
compact  habit  of  growth. — W.  D. 

/ESCHYNANTHUS  PULCHER. 

There  are  something  like  sixty  species  of  this  genus 
described  in  books,  but  only  a  relatively  small  number 
of  them  are  in  cultivation.  The  bulk  of  them  are  of 
climbing  or  pendant  habit,  throwing  out  roots  from 
their  slender  stems,  or  hanging  over  the  sides  of  the 
basket  if  so  grown.  Few  have  got  the  erect  habit  of 
7E.  speciosa  from  Java.  That  under  notice  has  the 
pendulous  habit  of  JE.  Lobbianus,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  common  in  gardens.  The  leathery  leaves 
are  elliptic,  and  of  a  rich  dark  green.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  brilliant  red  or  scarlet,  with  a  yellow  blotch 
at  the  base  of  the  three  lower  segments,  and  the 
tubular  calyx  is  occasionally  more  or  less  tinted  with 
red.  The  species  was  introduced  from  Java  to  this 
country  in  1845  by  Mr.  W.  Lobb,  wbo  has  enrichei} 


our  collections  with  many  things.  There  is  a  coloured 
plate  of  it  in  the  Revue  de  V Horticulture  Beige  for  this 
month. 


CALCEOLARIA  BURBIDGEL 

The  value  of  this  plant  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  flowers 
in  winter  when  all  or  most  other  kinds  are  out  of 
bloom.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  somewhat  pyra¬ 
midal,  and  when  it  attains  a  yard  in  height,  which  it 
readily  does  under  favourable  conditions,  it  becomes 
a  stately  and  attractive  object.  The  leaves  are 
peculiar  in  form  owing  to  a  broad  wing  which  runs 
down  the  petiole  from  the  base  of  the  blade.  The 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  and 
the  apex  of  the  shoots  and  stems  in  small  cymes. 
The  upper  lip  is  of  a  pale  creamy-yellow,  while  the 
lower  lip  or  pouch  is  bright  lemon.  There  is  little 
difficulty  in  the  matter  of  propagation  and  culture, 
provided  the  plants  are  kept  cool  in  a  freely  venti¬ 
lated  house  during  the  summer  months.  Newly 
rooted  cuttings  should  be  placed  in  3-in.  pots,  and 
shifted  into  larger  sizes  as  the  pots  become  filled 
with  roots.  As  the  plant  gets  tall  it  should  be  re¬ 
moved  into  deeper  frames  or  pits,  always  exposing  it 
to  plenty  of  light,  although  not  necessarily  direct  sun¬ 
shine.  The  greenhouse  or  conservatory  is  the  best 
place  for  it  from  the  time  it  comes  into  bloom,  as  a 
low  temperature  is  all  that  it  needs.  It  is  a  hybrid 
raised  between  C.  Pavonii  and  C.  fuchsiaefolia,  and 
most  resembles  the  former  in  foliage. 

ORCHID  ROTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


The  Orchid  Grower's  Calendar. 

Cattleya  House. — There  is  very  little  to  do  as 
yet  in  this  department,  beyond  keeping  up  an  even 
temperature  and  a  free  circulation  of  air,  watering  as 
the  plants  require  it,  to  prevent  an  undue  amount  of 
shrivelling,  and  damping  the  walls  and  paths,  should 
the  house  dry  up  too  much  through  the  strong  firing 
necessary  during  sharp  weather.  With  such  mild 
and  bright  weather  as  we  had  last  week  very  little 
firing  was  necessary  during  the  day,  but  they  have 
to  be  kept  going  again  now  to  keep  the  temperatures 
anywhere  near  the  mark. 

L.elia  anceps,  now  in  bloom,"  should  be  arranged 
so  as  to  show  their  flowers  off  to  advantage.  Where 
there  is  no  house  set  apart  specially  for  plants  in 
flower,  a  good  show  might  be  made  at  either  end  of 
the  house  with  a  few  Palms  and  Ferns  interspersed. 
L.  a.  Williamsiana,  now  in  bloom,  still  holds  its  own 
amongst  the  white  varieties.  It  is  a  good  grower, 
and  never  fails  to  flower  freely,  which  cannot  be  said 
of  the  newer  introductions.  It  is  therefore  truly  an 
amateur’s  plant.  When  mixed  with  the  very  dark 
types,  of  which  there  are  some  grand  ones  now,  they 
contrast,  well.  As  they  go  out  of  bloom  they  will 
receive  a  thorough  clean  up,  and,  should  any  have 
become  somewhat  shrivelled  through  carrying  their 
blooms  too  long,  they  will  be  allowed  to  plump  up 
their  bulbs  again  before  being  repotted  or  rebasketted 
as  the  case  may  be.  I  notice  that  some  of  them  are 
beginning  to  root  freely,  and  will  soon  claim  attention. 
Cockroaches  are  very  partial  to  these  flowers,  and 
should  any  be  lurking  about  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  ridding  the  houses  of  them.  The  Acme  beetle  trap 
is  a  capital  thing,  as  once  they  get  in  escape  is  im¬ 
possible,  and  they  are  easily  despatched  by  pouring 
boiling  water  over  them. 

Cool  House. — Never  have  the  Odontoglossums 
looked  more  promising  than  now,  and  strong  spikes 
are  pushing  up  in  quantity.  As  each  spike  appears 
the  plants  should  be  suspended  with  fine  but  strong 
wire  so  as  to  prevent  the  slugs  from  devouring  the 
sweet  morsel.  This  is  not  always  a  safeguard,  how¬ 
ever,  as  I  have  caught  many  of  these  pests,  not  much 
larger  than  a  good  sized  pin’s  head,  secreted  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaf  patiently  waiting  the  approach  of 
the  spike.  Traps  should  be  set,  such  as  bits  of 
Apple,  Orange  peel,  etc.,  to  be  looked  over  when 
going  round  the  last  thing  at  night.  The  plants 
should  not  be  hung  too  close  to  the  glass  in  very  cold 
weather  or  the  tips  of  the  leaves  will  become  yellow, 
and  sometimes  the  spike  will  go  off. 

Sophronites  grandiflora  in  the  cool  house  is 
just  now  making  a  brilliant  show.  Some  of  the 
most  successful  growers  recommend  the  culture  of 
these  charming  plants  in  an  intermediate  house,  and 
where  one  exists  I  have  no  doubt  the}'  do  best ;  but 
it  not  everyone  who  can  give  them  this  accom¬ 


modation,  and  where  choice  has  to  be  made  between 
the  Cattleya  house  and  cool  treatment,  my  experience 
certainly  favours  the  latter.  Of  course  they  are 
placed  at  the  warmest  end. 

Watering,  etc. — All  watering  should  be  done  in 
the  morning,  and  any  plants  hanging  immediately 
over  others  should  be  allowed  to  drain  well  after 
being  watered  before  being  put  back  in  their  places. 
Now  is  a  good  time,  if  not  already  done,  to  have  a 
thorough  clean  up  ;  also  to  get  a  good  quantity  of 
clean  pots  and  broken  pots  for  crocking  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  the  busy  time  close  at  hand.  Should  the 
stock  of  peat  have  become  short  it  will  also  be  well 
to  get  in  a  good  supply  at  once. 

Temperatures. — East  India  house,  65°  at  night, 
70°  by  day;  Cattleya  house,  55 3  night,  6o°  by  day  ; 
Odontoglossum  house,  450  night,  50°  by  day,  with 
a  rise  of  50  with  sun  heat  in  each  instance. — C. 

The  Freelands  Collection. 

In  looking  over  the  Orchids  the  other  day  at  Free¬ 
lands,  near  Perth,  the  beaudful  residence  of  C.  L. 
Wood,  Esq.,  I  noticed  a  splendid  form  of  Laelia 
autumnalis  alba.  It  was  a  large  round  flower  of 
great  substance  and  of  the  purest  white,  excepting  a 
faint  tinge  of  canary-yellow  at  the  base  of  the  throat. 
I  have  seen  other  white  forms  of  this  Laslia,  but  none 
approaching  this  grand  variety.  A  fine  plant  of 
Vanda  Sanderiana,  with  four  spikes  and  deep 
coloured  flowers,  showed  up  well ;  also  Cypripedium 
Harrisianum  superba,  and  other  choice  kinds.  Free¬ 
lands  is  one  of  the  happy  homes  of  Odontoglossums, 
and  Mr.  Sharp  will  soon  have  plenty  of  grand  flower 
spikes  in  return  for  the  care  he  has  bestowed  on 
them.— A.  I. 

Ccelogyne  Gardneriana. 

Judging  from  the  quantity  of  this  Orchid  which  has 
been  imported  recently  it  should  soon  get  common 
in  collections,  and  prove  valuable  for  winter 
flowering.  Both  the  flowers  and  the  pseudo-bulbs 
are  so  strikingly  distinct  from  those  of  other  species 
generally  seen  in  cultivation  as  to  call  for  culture  on 
this  account  alone.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  flask 
shaped,  and  vary  from  6  in.  to  loin.,  or  even  more 
in  length  according  to  vigour,  but  as  the  leaves  gene¬ 
rally  fall  off  in  winter  the  plant  flowers  while  leaf¬ 
less.  The  flower  scape  ispendulobs,  and  the  flowers 
are  white  with  exception  of  a  yellow  blotch  on  the 
base  of  the  lip.  The  sepals,  petals,  and  lip,  how¬ 
ever,  are  erect,  thus  making  the  flowers  appear  half 
closed  as  they  hang  suspended  from  the  plant,  and 
in  this  respect  they  may  be  compared  to  those  of  a 
Cyperorchis  rather  than  a  Coelogyne.  In  the 
aggregate  however  the  flowers,  supported  as  they  are 
with  large,  white,  fleshy  bracts  are  showy  and  con¬ 
spicuous.  The  pseudo-bulbs  may  be  compared  to 
those  of  Oncidium  sarcodes,  greatly  enlarged. 

Platyclinis  Cobbiana. 

The  species  of  Platyclinis  are  best  known  in  gardens 
under  the  name  of  Dendrochilum.  The  flowers  as 
a  rule  are  very  small  and  numerous,  hanging  in 
graceful  racemes,  which  make  the  plants  great  favour¬ 
ites  with  the  majority  of  growers.  Those  of  the 
plants  under  notice  are  larger  than  the  others  in  cul¬ 
tivation  and  are  rendered  pretty  and  interesting  by 
the  contrast  formed  between  the  straw-coloured 
sepals  and  petals  and  the  orange  lip.  The  recent 
severe  visitation  of  fog  seems  to  have  had  no  influence 
upon  either  the  plant  or  its  flowers,  a  fact  which 
should  increase  the  value  of  the  same  for  winter¬ 
flowering. 

Catasetum  saccatum. 

The  flowers  of  the  different  species  of  Catasetum  are 
as  varied  as  they  are  peculiar.  The  variations,  c  r 
the  more  striking  of  them,  are  confined  to  lip  and 
column,  and  by  the  characters  of  those  organs  the 
species  are  generally  defined  and  classified.  The 
flowers  of  the  species  under  notice  are  large 
although,  like  a  great  many  others,  not  particularly 
attractive.  The  sepals  are  mostly  brown,  while  the 
petals  are  yellow,  and  closely  spotted  with  brownish- 
purple.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  flower  the  latter 
lie  closely  against  the  upper  sepal  as  if  they  formed 
part  of  it,  and  by  so  doing  make  it  appear  broad  and 
showy.  The  lip  is  the  most  striking  organ  of  the 
flower  owing  to  its  peculiar  form  ;  it  is  three-lobed, 
the  lateral  lobes  being  fringed  and  closely  spotted 
with  brownish-purple  on  a  yellow  ground.  The 
middle  lobe  is  ovate,  serrate  at  the  margins,  reflexed 
and  spotted  in  the  same  way  as  the  side  lobes.  Near 
the  base  is  an  elevated,  slightly  toothed,  white  ridge, 
forming  the  mouth  to  a  deep  sac  or  pouch  which,  has 
given  rise  to  the  specific  name.  The  species  is  a 
native  of  Colombia,  and  flowered  quite  recently  ip 
the  tvarm  division  of  the  Orchid  house  at  Kew, 
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WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN. 


Temperature  in  the  Stove.— Under  favour¬ 
able  conditions  the  night  temperature  in  the  stove 
should  stand  at  6o°.  During  weather  such  as  pre¬ 
vailed  at  Christmas  and  some  days  previous  to  it, 
there  are  several  reasons  why  it  should  be  allowed 
to  drop  below  that  standard.  Plants  suffer  from 
the  aridity  of  an  atmosphere  caused  by  hard  firing 
to  keep  up  the  temperature ;  and  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  London  and  other  large  towns,  where  the 
great  consumption  of  coal  gives  rise  to  smoky  fogs, 
the  occupants  of  structures  where  a  high  tempera¬ 
ture  is  maintained  suffer  more  from  the  effects  of  the 
impure  atmosphere  than  those  in  cool  houses. 

Sooty  Glass. — The  filth  deposited  upon  the  glass 
during  the  recent  fog  is  such  that  it  greatly  obstructs 
the  light  which  the  plants  ought  now  to  enjoy.  The 
garden  engine  ought  to  be  brought  into  requisition, 
and,  after  thoroughly  wetting  the  glass  outside,  the 
latter  should  be  thoroughly  rubbed  with  a  mop  or 
hair  brush  to  loosen  the  sooty  deposit.  A  good 
washing  from  the  garden  engine  will  do  the  rest. 

Evergreen  Ferns. — In  the  precautions  taken  to 
prevent  any  undue  amount  of  moisture  in  houses 
where  Evergreen  Ferns  are  kept,  the  fact  must  not 
be  overlooked  that  those  subjects  require  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  water  even  in  winter  to  keep 
them  in  health.  If  allowed  to  get  dry  the  older 
fronds  soon  get  brown  and  shabby,  which  would 
detract  considerably  from  their  general  appearance. 
Trees  Ferns  always  require  close  attention  in  this 
respect,  and  when  the  stems  are  covered  with  an 
interlacing  mass  of  fibres,  they  should  occasionally 
be  well  wetted. 

Heaths. — Keep  a  constant  watch  upon  these  to 
prevent  the  inroad  of  mildew,  which  would  soon  play 
havoc  with  the  foliage  during  mild  weather.  On  the 
first  appearance  of  the  malady  the  plants  should  be 
well  dusted  with  sulphur,  which  will  check  the 
spread  of  the  disease. 

Unheated  Pits  and  Frames.— Ventilation  must 
be  freely  given  on  all  favourable  occasions,  not 
merely  tilting  up  the  lights,  but  drawing  them  right 
off  during  dry  mild  weather,  to  keep  the  plants 
hardy.  All  damping  leaves  should  be  removed  to 
prevent  further  decay  if  possible.  This  applies  more 
especially  to  such  soft-wooded  subjects  as  Auriculas, 
Himalayan  Primulas,  Pentstemons  and  others. 

Vines. — When  the  bunches  in  the  early  house  can 
be  well  seen,  the  weaker  shoots  should  be  disbudded, 
and  the  others  tied  down  by  degrees  as  they  attain 
sufficient  length.  Syringe  early  in  theafternoon,  and 
maintain  an  equable  temperature  and  growiug  at¬ 
mosphere.  It  must  not  be  concluded  from  this  that 
a  high  temperature  is  to  be  maintained  unless  it 
arises  from  bright  sunshine  during  the  day, 
About  58°  wall  be  quite  sufficient  on  cold  nights,  and 
60°  when  mild  and  open.  Get  another  house  ready 
for  closing  where  a  large  supply  of  Grapes  is  required. 

Peaches. — Syringe  the  trees  morning  and  after¬ 
noon  till  they  come  into  bloom,  after  which  the  at¬ 
mosphere  should  be  kept  drier  till  the  young  fruits 
are  set.  A  good  syringing  to  wash  off  the  withered 
blossoms  will  then  prove  beneficial.  A  night  tem¬ 
perature  of  50°  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  present, 
giving  a  rise  by  day  and  more  from  sunheat,  with 
ventilation  to  induce  a  circulation  of  air  and  cause 
the  flowers  to  set  more  freely.  Tap  the  stems  to 
distribute  the  pollen,  or  use  some  other  of  the  several 
means  employed  to  effect  that  purpose. 

Cucumbers. — From  now  till  the  days  get  longer 
and  warmer  the  maintenance  of  a  continuous  supply 
of  fruit  from  one  set  of  plants  will  be  found  a  difficult 
task,  unless  the  gardener  has  healthy  robust  plants, 
and  the  sky  during  the  remaining  portion  of  winter 
remains  tolerably  clear,  Remove  all  fruits  as  soon 
as  they  are  fit  for  use  and  thin  out  the  small  ones, 
provided  they  are  too  crowded  for  the  plants  to 
bring  to  perfection.  Sow  seeds  for  the  spring  and 
early  summer  fruiting  batch  of  plants,  using  3-in.  pots, 
in  which  the  seeds  should  be  sown  singly  so  as  to 

avoid  disturbing  the  roots  when  a  larger  shift .  is 
given. 

Forcing  Pits. — It  will  prove  highly  advantageous 
during  the  prevalence  of  mild  weather  to  admit  a 
free  supply  of  air  during  the  day  to  pits  containing 
Potatos,  Radishes,  Carrots,  and  similar  subjects  now- 
being  forced  for  an  early  supply.  Introduce  fresh 
batches  of  Rhubaib,  Sea  Kale,  and  Asparugus,  to 
take  the  place  of  those  getting  exhausted.  Where 
large  supplies  are  required  fresh  batches  will  have  to 
be  placed  in  heat  every  two  or  three  weeks. 


Questions  sod  answers. 

Buckbeans,  etc. — Flos  :  There  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  Buckbeans  (Menyanthes  trifoliata)  re¬ 
quire  very  hot  weather  to  cause  the  expansion  of  the 
flowers,  for  the  plant  does  best  in  cool  situations 
with  its  roots  in  water,  and  thrives  best  in  the  far 
north  or  in  boggy  places  in  hilly  districts,  according 
to  our  experience.  On  boggy  spots  on  the  north 
aspect  of  the  Grampian  range  of  mountains  we  have 
seen  it  thriving  luxuriantly  and  flowering  most  pro¬ 
fusely.  In  the  south,  on  the  contrary,  it  requires 
plenty  of  water,  and  does  not  flower  very  freely 
while  seeds  are  seldom  produced.  It  seeds  freely  in 
the  north.  The  trees  that  thrive  best  in  this  country 
in  hot  weather  are  those  which  come  from  compara¬ 
tively  warmer  countries  than  ours,  and  require  an 
unusually  warm  summer-  to  attain  their  highest 
development.  Some  of  these  are  the  Tree  of  Heaven 
(Ailanthus  glandulosa),  also  Catalpa  syringasfolia, 
and  some  others  which  fruit  only  in  exceptionally 
fine  seasons.  1  he  same  effect  of  a  fine  season  is 
also  well  seen  in  our  fruit  trees.  Besides  heat,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  the  question  of  moisture,  and  if  trees 
of  most  kinds  are  starved  for  want  of  moisture  great 
heat  will  have  the  effect  of  restricting  their  growth. 
Now  this  applies  to  trees  which  suffer  during  hot 
seasons.  Lime  trees  show  the  effects  of  a  hot  sum¬ 
mer  sooner  than  anything.  It  might  be  expected 
that  Poplars  and  Willows  would  soon  show  the 
effects  of  heat,  but  as  they  naturally  grow  or  are 
planted  in  damp  places  they  do  not  show  the  effects 
of  heat.  The  Horse  chestnut  perhaps  comes  next  to 
the  Lime  in  suffering  from  hot  weather.  In  a  word 
it  may  be  said  that  it  is  merely  a  question  of  mois¬ 
ture,  and  provided  that  is  plentiful  there  are  no  trees 
in  this  country  which  will  show  any  evil  effects  from 
all  the  heat  we  get  in  Britain. 

Willow  emitting  Balm. — Flos  wishes  to  know  if 
there  is  any  kind  of  Willow  which  emits  a  balm  in 
very  hot  weather.  If  anything  of  the  kind  has  come 
under  the  notice  of  the  readers  of  the  Gardening 
World,  an  answer  would  be  duly  appreciated. 

Sport  from  Chrysanthemum  Lady  Selborne. 
— J  Bryson  :  The  flower  you  sent  us  seems  distinct 
enough  to  constitute  a  distinct  variety,  provided  it  is 
constant.  It  might,  however,  be  better  earlier  in 
the  season  as  you  say  the  first  flowers  were  so.  The 
bloom  sent  us  was  too  open  in  the  centre  showing 
green  and  yellow  florets,  which  militate  greatly 
against  it  and  spoil  its  purity.  You  might  give  it 
another  trial  to  see  whether  the  defect  mentioned 
can  be  overcome,  at  least  when  it  first  comes  into 
flower. 

Peach  Stock. — Guernsey :  Peaches  are  usually 
budded,  only  sometimes  grafted,  on  the  Muscle  Plum, 
this  being  considered  the  best  stock  for  our  climate’ 
Names  of  Plants.— F.  M.  :  1,  Selaginella  unci- 
nata  ,  2,  Paullinia  thalictrifolia. — M.  J.  :  Sparmannia 
africana;  2,  Jacobinia  carnea  ;  [3,  Scutellaria  moc- 
ciniana. —  H.  IV.:  1,  Erica  carnea;  2,  Arabis 
procurrens ;  3,  Jasminum  nudiflorum  ;  4,  Thuya 
gigantea;  5,  Cupressus  nutkaensis.—  G.  B.  :  1, 

Cypripedium  insigne  Maulei ;  2,  C.  i.  punctatuni 
violaceum  ;  3,  Dendrobium  bigibbum. — Amateur:  1, 
Polystichum  angulare  var. ;  2,  Polypodium  vulgare  ;  3! 
Curculigo  recurvata  (it  is  not  a  Palm).  Cultural 
details  next  week. 

Exchanging  at  the  Term. — Allie  Gharnolar: 
We  do  not  think  it  would  serve  any  useful  purpose 
to  publish  your  suggestion,  against  which  there  are 
serious  objections,  the  principal  one  of  which  we 
should  consider  its  inquisitorial  character, 

Rhododendron  dahuricum  hardy. — F.  Miller  : 
The  plant  is  perfectly  hardy,  so  that  you  need  have 
no  anxiety  on  that  point.  When  we  get  a  mild 
autumn,  such  as  the  past  one,  this  Rhododendron  is 
very  liable  to  come  into  bloom,  or  partly  so,  and 
when  the  weather  gets  mild  in  spring  the  rest  of  the 
flowers  will  open  almost  before  those  of  any  other. 
The  type,  as  a  rule,  loses  its  leaves  in  autumn,  but 
the  varieiy  R.  d.  sempervirens  retains  them  or  partly 
so.  Here  again  you  need  not  trouble  about  protec¬ 
tion  for  the  plants,  as  they  will  stand  the  winter 
easily  and  renew  their  growth  in  spring. 

Bedding  Violas.— M.  J.  L.  :  The  first  of  these 
were  derived  from  Viola  cornuta  and  V.  tricolor  lutea, 
as  improvements  of  those  types.  The  progeny  has 
since  been  hybridised  with  the  bedding  Pansies  which 
originated  from  V.  tricolor.  Within  recent  times  all 
the  kinds  suitable  for  bedding  purposes,  owing  to 
their  coutinuous  free  flowering  habit,  have  been  in¬ 
tercrossed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  difficult  to 
say  from  what  species  they  originally  sprung.  This 
can  only  be  guessed  at  from  the  habit  of  the  plant 
and  the  .  form  of  the  flowers.  Then  as  the  yellows 
originated  from  a  form  of  the  Pansy  namely,  V.  tri¬ 
color  lutea  it  follows  that  many  of  them  are  so  closely 
allied  as  to  be  inseparable  botanically. 

Communications  Received. — K.  &  S. — E.  L.  F. 
— Omega — E.  B. — J.  P. — W.  N. — F.  D. — D  M  — 
E.  C.— T.  W.— J.  D.— J.  W.— R.  D. 
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LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

January  5th,  1892. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  further  advance 
of  3s.  per  cwt.  in  foreign  Red  Clovers.  Trefoil, 
White  Clover,  and  Alsike  steady,  with  a  moderate 
enquiry.  Rape  seed  dearer. 
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market. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 
s.  d  s.  d. 


Apples...  per  §-sieve  i  o  50 
Canadian  and  Nova 
Scotian  Apples 

per  barrel  12  0  18  o 
Cobbe...  per  100  lbs.  30  0  35  o 


s.  d. 
o  6 


Grapes . per  lb. 

Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael’s,  each  2  6 
Peaches  . perdoz.  0  0 


s.ct. 

2  r, 

6  o 
0  o 


Vegetables— Average  Retail  Prices. 
d.  s.  d. 


ArtichokesGIobedoz.  30  60 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  0  9 

Beet . per  dozen  20  30 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  16  26 
Cairots  ...per  bunch  o  6 
Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  doz.  30  60 

Celery . per  bundle  2  6 

Cucumbers  . each  06  13 

Endive,  French,  doz.  26  30 

Herb-  . per  bunch  02  06 

Pota  ros.— Kent  Regents,  80s. 


80s 


Horse  Radish,  bundled  o  *4^0 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  i  o 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  i  3 

Gnions . per  bunch  o  4 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  1  6 
Smallsalading, punnet  o  4 
Seakale  ...per  basket  2  o 
Spinach,  per  strike ...  1  6 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  o  6  i  o 

Turnips . per  bun.  o  6 

to  ioos.  per  ton ;  Kent  Kidneys, 

.namrumiR  - -  *  ' 


1  6 

2  o 
0  6 


3  o 


IV  1005.  per  ton;  Kent  ] 
to  ioos.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Plants  in  Pots. — Averaoe 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Bouvardias...per  doz.  8  o  12  o 
Chrysanthemums, doz  6  o  12  o 

—  large  . per  doz.12  o  24  0 

Cyperus  . perdoz.  4  o  12  o 

Dractena  term.,  doz.  24  o  36  o 
Dracmnaviridis.doz.  9  0  18  o 
Epiphvllum  per  doz.  9  o  12  0 
Erica  Hymalis,  per  12  o  18  o 

—  gracilis,  per  doz.  9  o  12  o 
Evergreens, invar.doz  6  0  24  o 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  0  18  o 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60  0 


Wholesale  Prices. 

,  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Hyacinths, ...per  doz.  6090 
Marguerites,  perdoz.  6  o  12  o 
Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  21  0 

— scarlet . per  doz.  40  60 

Poinsettia,  ...per  doz.  9  0  180 
Primula  Linensis  per 

doz.  40  60 
Roman  Hyacinths,  per 

doz.  9  o  12  o 
bolanums...per  doz.  9  o  12  o 
Tulips . perdoz.  80  90 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s. d.  s.  d 


1  6 
9  0 
1  0 
3  0 


Acacia  or  Mimosa 

French  per  bunch  1  c 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  6  o 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  o  6 
Carnations,  12  blooms  2  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

doz.  blooms  09  2 
Chrysanthemums, 

doz.  bunches  4  o  12 
Enchant  ...per  doz.  408 
Gardenias  12  blooms  4  0 
Hellebore  or  Christmas 
Roses,  doz.  blooms  o  6 
Heliotropes, 12  sprays  o  3 
Hyacinths,  Roman, 

doz.  sprays  6 
Lilac,  French, 

per  bunch  6  0 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  6  o  10  o 
Liliumsvar.,doz.blms.  1630 
MaidenhairFern,i2bs.  4  090 


6  0 

1  6 
0  6 


0  9 
7  0 


Marguerites,  12  bun.  2 
Mignonette...  12  bun.  1 
Narciss,  Paper  White 
,  doz.  sprays  1 
Narciss,  French, 

doz.  bunches  4 
Parme  Violets, 
Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  1 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  5 

Poinsettia.  doz.  blms.  4 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0 
Primula  single,  doz. 

blooms  4 
French,  per  bun.  3 
Dark  „  „  „  2 

Roses,  yellow,  dozen  3 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  1 

Saffrano...per  doz.  2 
Tea . per  dozen  1 

Tuberoses,  per  doz.  1 
Violets,  English 

per  bunch  1 


d.  s.  d. 
040 
6  30 

016 

080 

016 
090 
090 
9  1  6 


0  6  0 
646 
026 
060 
6  20 
030 
030 
016 

6  20 
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GOOD  LUCK  LILY. 

"CHINESE  FLOWER  OF  THE  GODS,” 

For  Mouse  Culture.  Easily  Cultivated. 

Flowers  sweetly  scented,  and  pure  white. 

Strong  Flowering  Roots,  per  doz.,  7s.  6d.,  eaeh,  3d ;  Extra 
Selected  Roots,  per  doz.,  10s.  6d.,  each,  Is.;  post  free  for 
dozen  lot.  Decorated  Oriental  Vases,  as  used  in  China  and 
Japan  for  cultivation  of  Chinese  Lily,  Is.  to  7s.  6d.  each. 
Full  Cultural  Directions  to  each  Purchaser. 

THYNE’S  83,  St.  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow. 


TRADE  OFFER  OF  LARGE  PALMS. 

W. 


ICETON  has  a  large  Stock  of  the 

t  t  •  leading  kinds  of  Decorative  PALMS,  from  6ft.  to 
25ft.  high,  fit  for  Conservatory  and  house  decorations 
DraC  tilas,  Bamboos,  and  other  foliage  plants. 

Lowest  Prices  quoted  on  application. 

W.  ICETON, 

JOSHUA  LK  CORNU  &  SON’S 

FRUIT  TREES 

and  ROSE  TREES. 

CARRIAGE  PAID.  PACKED  GRATIS.  An  immense  stock 
of  strong,  healthy,  well-rooted  trees.  Before  ordering,  be  sure 
to  write  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

CORDONS  A  SPECIALITY. 

Roses  Wonderfully  Cheap.  The  finest  that  money  can  buy. 

SieS  VIEW  JSVKSBR.IES,  JESSSV. 


JERSEY 


rmtltura! 


An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  of  52  pages  and  cover 
Exponent  of  scientific  and  high-farming ;  advocate  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  agriculture,  in  the  supply  of  tarm  requisites  and  the  sale 
Ot  produce  ;  organ  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Associ¬ 
ation,  the  pioneer  society  tor  mutual  supply  of  pure  oilcakes, 
complete  manures,  reliable  seeds  and  implements  on  wholesale 
terms.  Specimen  copy  free.  Subscription  per  annum,  5s., 
inclusive  of  postage.  Single  Copies  6d.  each,  through  all 
Newsagents, — 3,  Agar  Street,  Strand, London.  W.C. 

SEEDS!  SEEDS!!  SEEDS!!! 

Saved  from  Choice  Selected  Stocks. 

Small  Seeds  to  the  valve  of  5s.,  free  by  Parcel  Post. 

Peas,  American  Wonder  .  I  0  per  qt. 

j,  Early  Sunrise .  0  8  „ 

(,  Colemah’s  Dwarf  Marrow .  0  10  „ 

U  Stratagem  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  0  10  „ 

Kale,  Dwarf,  Curled .  0  4  per  oz. 

Covent  Garden  Brussels  Sprouts .  04  „ 

Drumhead  Savoy  .  . .  ...  04  „ 

Beet,  Fine  Red  ,  ...  . .  03  „ 

Onion,  White  Spanish  .  04,, 

„  Nuncham  Park  .  0  6  „ 

Lettuce,  Fine  Selected  White  Cos.  .  o  6  „ 

Write  to-day  for  a  Catalogue  (which  will  be  sent  gratis 
and  post  free), 

B.  L.  COLEMAN,  Seed  Merchant  &  Grower, 

SANDWICH,  KENT. 

CUTBOSH'S  MIUTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAIN. 

Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel  (is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package),  or  6 d.  per 
cake  ;  free  by  Parcel  Post,  is. 

None  genuine  unless  in  sealed  pack¬ 
ages,  and  printed  cultural  directions 
enclosed  with  our  signatures  attached. 

New  publication,  “  Mushrooms,  and 
How  to  Grow  Them,”  by  Luke  Ellis, 
should  be  read  by  everyone  interested 
in  the  growth  of  Mushrooms.  Price  6d., 
free  by  post,  yd. 

XZ5TIVI.  CUTE  US  33  <§s  SO 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants. 

HIGHGATE  NURSERIES,  N.;  &  BARNET,  HERTS 

GEORGE  JACKMAN  &S0N, 

WOKING  NURSERY,  SURREY, 

Invite  Inspection  of  the  Following  Well- 
grown  Stuff  : — 

FRUIT  TREES. — A  fine  stock  of  Apples,  Pears, 

Plums,  and  Damsons,  in  Standard,  Pyramid,  and  Dwarf- 
trained  trees ;  also  Dwarf-trained  Apricots,  Peaches,  and 
Nectarines. 

ROSES. — A  large  Collection  of  Dwarf  and  Standard 

Hybrid  Perpetual  and  Tea  Roses,  in  all  the  leading  varie¬ 
ties  ;  also  Tea  Roses,  in  pots,  for  forcing, 

RHODODENDRON S. —Choice  named  varieties  set 
with  flower-buds;  also  Hybrid  Seedlings  and  Ponticums. 

CONIFERS.— "Fine  stuff,  in  various  Sorts,  for  Lawn 

and  Shrubbery  planting. 

SHRUBS. — Ornamental  and  Flowering,  adapted  for 
Belts,  Shrubberies,  Screens,  &c. 

CLIMBERS. — Including  their  Celebrated  Clematis, 

suitable  for  Walls, 'Trellis-work,  KockWork,  &e. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES. — For  Parks,  Avenues, 
Streets,  and  Private  Gardens.- 

FOREST  TREES.— In  large  quantities,  for  Coverts, 
Woods,  &c. 

CATALOGUES  FREE  ON  APPILCATION. 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING.— Aleading  Feature, 

Plans  designed,  and  Advice  given  as  to  Laying-out, Planting, 
or  Renovating  Parks,  Cemeteries,  Recreation  Grounds,  and 
Private  Gardens. 


STOVES. 

TERRA-COTTA-PORTABLE-FOR  COAL. 

Greenhouses  heated  24  HOURS  for  about  ONE  PENNY 
without  attention.  ROBF.RTS’S  (IMPROVED)  PATENT 
PORTABLE  TERRA-COTTA  STOVES  for  COAL  give  pure 
and  ample  heat  with  common  coal  or  coal  and  coke.  For 
GREENHOUSES,  BEDROOMS,  &c.  Pamphlet,  drawings, 
and  authenticated  Testimonials  sent.  See  in  use  at  Patentee’s, 
THOMAS  ROBERTS,  34,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster. 

PROTECT  YOUR  PLANTS  AND  GLASS  FROM  FROST, 
DAMP,  AND  COLD  WINDS  BY  USING 

“FRIG!  DOMO” 

(REGISTERED  TRADE  MARK) 

CANVAS. 

Patronised  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  for  Windsor  Castle 
and  Frogmore  Gardens;  the  Duke  of  Northumberland;  the 
Duke  01  Devonshire;  the  late  Sir  J.  Paxton,  for  the  Crystal 
Palace  ;  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew  ;  the  late  Professor  Lindley, 
for  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  ;  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts, 
Lord  A.  Edwin  Hill  Trevor,  &c.,  &c. 

Made  of  PREPARED  HAIR  and  WOOL.  A  perfect  non¬ 
conductor  of  heat  or  cold,  keeping  a  fixed  temperature  where 
it  is  applied.  For  all  Horticultural  and  Floricultural  purposes 
it  has  an  intrinsic  value.  Introduced  by  the  late  Elisha  T. 
Archer  more  than  20  years  ago.  Cut  to  any  lengths  required. 
To  be  had  of  all  Nurserymen  and  Florists. 


TOR  PRICE  LIST  &  PARTICULARS  ADDRESS 


BNJAMIN 

2,  DUKE  STREET, 


DGINGTON, 

LONDON  BRIDGE. 


PATENT  HOT  WATER  APPARATUS 

FOR  GREENHOUSES,  &c. 

GAS  OR  OIL  ONLY. 

Call  and  see  them  in  operation  in  the  best  Orchid  House  in 
London  (on  our  own  premises),  fitted  with  our  patent  Fog 
Annihilator,  and  prepare  for  cold  and  foggy  weather.  Circulars 
free.  Illustrated  catalogue  of  Novelties,  three  stamps. 

C.  TOO  PE,  F.R.H.S.,  &  SON, 

STEPNEY  SQUARE,  HIGH  STREET,  STEPNEY,  E 

“PICRENA,” 

THE  UNIVERSAL  INSECTICIDE, 

SAFE— ECONOMICAL— EFFECTUAL, 

FOR 

GREEN  and  BLACK  FLY,  AMERICAN  BLIGHT,  RED 
SPIDER,  CAMELLIA  SCALE,  MEALY  BUG,  BROWN 
and  WHITE  SCALE,  WORMS,  WOOD  LICE,  &c. 


“15,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  15th  July,  1887. 

"  Dear  Sirs — I  have  thoroughly  tested  a  sample  of  a  new 
Insecticide  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  send  me.  At  the 
rate  of  1  oz,  to  a  gallon  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  950  I  find  it 
kills  Green-fly  immediately.  Double  this  strength,  or  2  ozs.  to 
gallon  at  120°,  seals  the  fate  of  Scale  of  all  sorts  in  a  few 
seconds  ;  while  3  ozs.  to  gallon  at  same  temperature  effectually 
dissolves  Mealy  Bug,  and  so  far  as  I  have  yet  observed,  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  injury  to  leaf  or  flower,  and  it  is  withal  a  most 
agreeable  compound  to  work  with.  All  our  insect  remedies 
are  applied  through  common  syringe  or  garden  engine,  a  much 
severer  test  of  efficiency  than  when  applied  by  hand-washing 
or  spray. 

"I  remain,  Dear  Sirs,  yours  truly  (signed)  A.  MACKENZIE. 

(Of  Messrs.  Methven  &  Sons.) 

“Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway, 
London,  7th  January.  1888. 

“  Gentlemen — I  have  given  your  Insecticide,  1  Picrena,’  a 
good  trial  in  competition  with  many  others.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  I  have  found  it  more  effectual  in  destroying  Mealy  Bug 
and  other  insects  than  anything  we  have  used.  It  ought  to 
command  a  good  sale. 

(Signed)  “  B.  S.  WILLIAMS.” 


Sold  by  Chemists,  Nurserymen,  and  Florists. 

In  Bottles  at  is.  6 d.,  2 s.  6 d.,  and  3s.  6 d. ;  in  tins  (1 
and  2  gallons),  10s.  6 d.  and  20 s.  each;  in  quantities  of 
5  gallons  and  upwards,  gs.  per  gallon. 


PREPARED  ONLY  BY 


mmm,  flqqkmrt  &  Co., 

Chemists  to  the  Queen,  EDINBURGH. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS — 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS  &  SON, 

Viotorla  &  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London. 

AND 

WM.  EDWARDS  &  SON, 

57,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London. 


BENTLEY'S!  BENTLEY’S!!  BENTLEY'S!!! 

5  Bentley’s  Insecticide. 


1  Gallon ,  9/-;  3  Gallons,  8/-  per  Gallon. 


\  Bentley’s  Soluble  Paraffin. 

w  1  Gallon,  5/-;  3  Gallons,  4/9  per  Gallon . 

PS  SOLE  MANUFACTURER-. 

jj  JOSEPH  BENTLEY, 

©Ijcmical  Murks, 

BARROW  -  ON  -  HUMBER,  HULL. 
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BARB  WIRE. 

Catalogues  free  on  application  to 

THE 

LONGFORD  WIRE 
Co.,  Limited, 
WARRINGTON. 


BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST  OR  SUPPER. 


ARE  universally  admitted  to  be  worth  a 

Guinea  a  Box  for  Bilious  and  Nervous  Disorders,  such 
as  Wind  and  Pain  in  the  Stomach,  Sick  Headache,  Giddiness, 
Fulness  and  Swelling  after  Meals,  Dizziness  and  Drowsiness, 
Cold  Chills,  Flushings  of  Heat,  Loss  of  Appetite,  Shortness  of 
Breath,  Costiveness,  Scurvy  and  Blotches  on  the  Skin,  Dis¬ 
turbed  Sleep,  Frightful  Dreams,  and  all  Nervous  and  Trembling 
Sensations,  ike.  The  first  dose  will  give  relief  in  twenty 
minutes.  Every  sufferer  is  earnestly  invited  to  try  one  Box  of 
these  Pills,  and  they  will  be  acknowledged  to  be 

WORTH  A  GUINEA  A  BOX. 

For  females  of  all  ages  these  Pills  are  invaluable,  as  a  few 
doses  of  them  carry  off  all  humours,  and  bring  about  all  that  is 
required.  No  female  should  be  without  them.  There  is  no 
medicine  to  be  found  equal  to  Beecham’s  Pills  for  removing 
any  obstruction  or  irregularity  of  the  system.  If  taken  accord 
ing  to  the  directions  given  with  each  box,  they  will  soon  restore 
females  of  all  ages  to  sound  and  robust  health.  This  has  been 
proved  by  thousands  who  have  tried  them,  and  found  the 
benefits  which  are  ensured  by  their  use. 

For  a  Weak  Stomach,  Impaired  Digestion,  and  all  Disorders 
of  the  Liver,  they  act  like  magic,  and  a  few  doses  will  be  found 
to  work  wonders  on  the  most  important  organs  in  the  human 
machine.  They  strengthen  the  whole  muscular  system,  restore 
the  long  lost  complexion,  bring  back  the  keen  edge  of  appetite, 
and  arouse  into  action  with  the  rosebud  of  health  the  whole 
physical  energy  of  the  human  frame.  These  are  Facts  testified 
continually  by  members  of  all  classes  of  society,  and  one  of  the 
bestjguarantees  to  the  Nervous  andjDebilitated  is,  BEECHAM  S 
PILLS  have  the  Largest  Sale  of  any  Patent  Medicine  m  the  world 

BEECHAM’S  MAGIC  COUGH  PILLS. 

As  a  remedy  for  Coughs  in  general,  Asthma,  Bronchial 
Affections,  Hoarseness,  Shortness  of  Breath,  Tightness  and 
Oppression  ot  the  Chest,  Wheezing,  &c.,  these  Pills  stand 
unrivalled.  They  are  the  best  ever  offered  to  the  public,  and 
will  speedily  remove  that  sense  of  oppression  and  difficulty  of 
breathing  which  nightly  deprive  the  patient  of  rest.  Let  any 
person  give  BEECHAM’S  COUGH  PILLS  a  trial  and  the 
most  violent  Cough  will  in  a  short  time  be  removed. 

Prepared  only,  and  Sold  Wholesale  and  Retail,  by  the 
Proprietor,  Thomas  Beecham,  St.  Helens,  Lancashire,  in  Boxes 
9$d.,  is.  ijd.  and  2S.  gd.  each. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Patent  Medicine  Dealers  every¬ 
where. 

N.B. — Full  directions  are  given  with  each  box. 


rvitstj,  s.  uictvsons,  Liimitu,  onesio  ,  *me:  "  1 11c  Flower  Pots  you  have  so  largely  supplied  us  with  are  light,  strong, 
well  made,  and  in  every  respect  highly  satisfactory.” 

Messrs.  Richard,  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester,  write ;  “  We  beg  to  say  that  we  are  highly  satisfied  with  your  1  Garden  Pots, 
they  are  well  made,  light,  yet  strong,  and  we  like  them  better  than  any  other  we  have  ever  used  ” 

Mr.  William  Bull,  536  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  writes:  “For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  been  using  your 
.Garden  Pots,'  and  still  find  them  the  best  and  cheapest.” 

Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World.  No  Waiting.  Millions  in  Stock.  Carriage  and  Breakage  Free  on  £10  Orders.  Half  Carriage 

on  £5  Orders.  Samples  Free. 
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Bob 


New  Chrysanthemums, 

CARTERS’  LIST  OF  THE  BEST 

SORTS  for  1892  Now  Ready,  gratis  and  post  free 
on  application  to  the  QUEEN’S  SEEDSMEN,  237  &  238,  High 
Holborn,  London,  W.C. 


Plow  READY. 

Free  to  Price,  4/-, 

Customers.^  Post  Free. 

GARTERS 


Vade-Mecum 

For  1892. 

vThe  handsomest  Catalogue  of  the  year,, 

7  beautiful  Coloured  Plates. 


Seedsmen  by  Royal  Warrants  to 

H.M.  The  Queen  &  H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales, 

237  k  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  L 


Select  VEGETABLE, 

Choice  FLOWER, 

The  best  qualities  at  _ _ ., 

Moderate  Prices. 

Delivered  Free  J§  The 

by  Rail  or  Eest 

Parcels  SEED 

POSt.  y&r. 


y 


8> 


POTATOS, 

Garden  Tools, 
Sundries,  &c.,  &c. 

Illustrated 
Descriptive  Catalogue,  No.  403 


POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION, 


Dlcfsous  A  caster. 

( Limited r  ' 


NEW  ENGLISH  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

For  1892. 

Mrs.  ROBINSON  KING,  6  f.c.c.’s,  New  Golden  Yellowsport 
from  G.  Empress.  The  WHOLE  of  the  CERTIFICATED 
STOCK  in  my  POSSESSION  (see  notice).  PRELUDE  or 
striped  Alfred  Lyne, Noel  Pragnell  or  striped  Empress.  Excel¬ 
sior,  Jap.,  rose  cerise,  f.c.c.  F.  W.  Flight,  Jap.,  crimson  car¬ 
mine,  2  f.c.c.'s.  G.  C.  Schwabe,  J.,  carmine  rose,  3  f.c.c.’s.  Mrs. 
Nisbet,  J.,  purple  amaranth,  f.c.c.  Peter  Blair,  J.,  yellow  and 
crimson,  f.c.c.  William  Tunnington,  J.,  chestnut  red,  com. 
Atlantic,  J.,  white  and  rose ;  Budget,  J.,  red  and  yellow ;  Charles 
Bonstedt,  J.,  lilac  rose  ;  J.  Blenkinsop,  J.,  crimson  ;  J.  P.  Ken¬ 
dall,  J.,  amaranth  ;  Majestic,  J.,  carmine  rose ;  Masterpiece,  J., 
ruby  red:  Mrs.  Carr-Gomm,  J,  white;  Mrs.  C.  Russell,  J., 
bull;  Mrs.  Gladstone,  J.,  cream;  Mrs.  H.  F.  Spaulding,  J., 
black;  Richard  Nisbet,  J.,  red  and  yellow;  Standard,  J.,  rose 
magenta:  Umpire,  J.,  lilac  rose ;  Miss  Lillian  Cope,  J.,  or  white 
Etoile  de  Lyon. 

Descriptions  and  prices,  see  Catalogue  (free).  Orders  booked 
and  executed  in  rotation  during  February  and  March. 

ROBERT  OWEN,  Floral  Nursery,  Maidenhead. 


For  PLEASURE  and  PROFIT . 


FRUIT 


ROSES 


Nothing  so  Profitable  and 
Easy  to  Grow. 

74  ACRES  IN  STOCK. 

See  CATALOGUE  for  Simple  Instructions,  and  kinds  of  Tree 
to  suit  all  Soils. 

Hundreds  of 

Thousands. 


BUSHES,  Packing  and  Carriage  Free  for 

8s.  per  dozen,  60s.  per  100.  Cash  with  Order. 


ROSES  in  Pots,  from  15s.  per  dozen. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  91  ACRES. 
4  ACRES  of  GLASS. 
CLEMATIS  (80,000),  from  15s.  per  dozen. 
N.B. — Single  Plants  are  sold  at  slightly  increased  prices. 

SEEDS  &  BULBS|YEGE“BaLFV»L01ffE,!’ 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST,  FREE. 

RICHARDSMITH  &C0.,  WORCESTER. 


VEITCH’S 

SUPERB 

PRIMULAS, 

THE  FINEST  IN  CULTIVATION. 

Awarded  a  Special  Certificate  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  for  superior  quality. 

YEITCHS  “SNOWFLAKE.” 

The  finest  pure  white  Fern-leaved  variety.  Flowers  large, 
of  fine  form,  massive  substance,  and  exquisitely  fringed. 

Per  Packet,  3s.  6d. 


VEITCH’S  Cheto  SCARLET. 

The  brightest  and  richest  of  all  the  high-coloured  varieties. 
Per  Packet,  2s.  6d. 


Flowers  of  a  beautiful  rich  blue  colour. 
Per  Packet,  3s.  6d. 


YEITCH’S  CHELSEA  ROSE. 

A  pretty  and  attractive  variety  of  a  charming  rose-pink 
colour.  Per  Packet,  3s.  6d. 


“  Veitch's  Primulas  are  distinguished  by  purity,  softness  or 
richness  Of  Colour,  great  substance  of  blooms,  and  in 
most  Cases  by  exceptional  size.”— Journal  of  Horticulture, 
January  3b,  1S89. _ 

For  full  descriptions  of  the  above ,  see  Seed  CATALOGUE 
forwarded  Gratis  and  Post-free  on  application. 


JAMES  YEITCH  &  SONS, 


ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY,  CHELSEA,  S.W. 


H.  or.  JOIES 

Begs  to  draw  attention  to  the  great  bargains  he  is  now 
offering  in 

BEGONIAS. 

Absolutely  the  best  value  for  money  ever  offered. 

rrR  it  ee  jb  m. 

if  you  are  not  satisfied  cash  returned, 


Single  Begonias  for  Bedding. 

These  have  been  selected  with  great  care,  and  may  be  relied 
upon  to  give  a  grand  display. 

Per  doz.  Per  100. 

Very  choice,  all  colours,  mixed  .  3s.  20s. 

Very  good  to  colour .  3s.  20s. 

Very  choice,  selected  to  colour  .  4s.  26s. 

Single  Begonias  for  Pot  Culture. 

All  the  varieties  offered  under  this  heading  are  quite  up  to 
exhibition  standard,  and  remarkable  value  tor  money. 

12  finest  selected,  mixed  colours,  4s.  6  finest  selected  fawn, 
bronze,  terra-cotta,  bud,  apricot,  and  dark  orange,  4s,  6d. ;  a 
unique  collection.  12  fine  selected,  in  12  distinct  colours,  6s. 
12  very  fine  selected,  in  12  distinct  colours,  9s.  12,  my  very 
best  selected,  equal  to  the  finest  named  varieties  usually  offered 
at  5s.  each,  in  12  lovely  colours,  12s. 

Double  Begonias  for  Pots  or  Bedding. 

6  fine  selected  seedlings,  6s.  6d. ;  12  for  12s.  6  extra  fine 
selected,  suitable  for  exhibition,  13s.;  12  for  24s.  Unbloomed 
doubles,  60  per  cent,  of  these  will  be  fine  double  flowers,  6  for 
2S.  6d.,  12  for  4s.  Begonia  seed,  single,  is.  and  2s.  per  packet ; 
double,  is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d.  packet.  All  Free  for  Cash  with  Order. 

Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham. 

GARDEN. 

BULBS,  ROSES,  &c. 

FOR  whatever  is  wanted,  mentioned  or 

not  in  these  columns,  please  to  write  immediately  to 
H.  CANNELL  &  SONS,  whose  Seed  and  Nursery  Stock 
is  very  complete  and  extensive,  and  where  nearly  everything 
for  the  garden  is  grown  and  supplied  in  large  quantities  in  the 
finest  possible  condition,  at  the  lowest  prices,  consistent  with 
correctness  and  superior  character.  Never  has  there  been  such 
a  complete  Autumn  Catalogue  issued  of  everything  required  for 
the  garden  as  the  one  we  are  now  sending  post  free.  Neither 
has  there  ever  been  such  a  splendid  stock  of  best  varieties  of 
the  many  families  of  plants  necessary  to  keep  the  garden  in 
the  highest  state  of  perfection  as  we  are  now  soliciting  orders 
for.  Our  climate,  soil,  and  facilities  give  us  and  purchasers 
many  advantages,  and  we  ask  all  to  send  for  a  Catalogue. 


H.  CANNELL  &  SONS, 

SWANLEY,  KENT. 


TO  PREVENT  DISAPPOINTMENT 


sow 


SEEDS 


AND  HAVE 

THE  FINEST  VEGETABLES 

FOR  THE  TABLE 
ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

SUTTON'S  COLLECTIONS 

prepared  at  the  following  prices, 
contain  not  only  a  most  liberal 
supply,  but  al I  the  varieties  are  of 
the  very  best,  of  excellent  quality 
when  cooked,  and  abundant 
croppers. 

10s.  6d.,  21s.,  31s.  6d.,  £2  2s.,  13  3s. 

Sent  Carriage  Free  on  receipt  of  Remittance. 


“  I  am  very  pleased  with  your  Collections  ; 
there  is  a  large  variety  and  good  value  for  the 
money.”— THOS.  CARDER,  Esq.,  Maiden 
Bradley. 

1 

Sutton’s  seeds 

GENUINE  ONLY  FROM  SUTTON  &  SONS, READING.  , 

For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  313. 

"  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Wednesday,  January  2o.—Sale  of  Plants,  Bulbs,  etc.,  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 

Thursday,  January  21.— Sale  of  Lily  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’  Rooms. 


Frida  y,  J  anuary  22.— Sale  of  established  Orchids  at  Protheroe 
&  Morris’  Rooms, 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  16 th,  1892, 

JThf  Cape  Primrose. — It  may  possibly 
^  have  occurred  to  some  of  our  readers, 
when  looking  at  the  admirable  illustration 
of  a  plant  of  Messrs.  James  Veitch’s  &  Sons 
new  strain  of  Streptocarpus,  which  was 
published  last  week,  that  the  strain  has  in 
it  possibililies  hardly  less  promising  than 
have  during  the  past  ten  years  become 
great  realities  in  the  Gloxinia.  There  is 
much  the  same  habit  of  growth,  the  fine 
depressed  leafage,  the  flowers  produced  so' 
abundantly  from  the  crowns  on  single 
stems,  their  pendant  and  somewhat 
trumpet  shape,  in  many  features  resembling 
the  Gloxinia  as  it  was  not  so  many  years 
ago. 

Now  we  rarely  see  a  pendant  or  droop- 
ing-flowered  Gloxinia,  and  the  superb 
erect  blooms  of  to-day  are  such  as  even 
the  most  ardent  raisers  of  a  few  years  ago 
could  hardly  have  looked  for.  But  if  we 
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do  sec  in  the  Streptocarpus  great  possibili¬ 
ties  of  development  it  is  because  we  have 
the  example  of  the  Gloxinia  to  stimulate 
our  aspirations.  It  may  be  true  that  the 
Streptocarpus  is  not  so  facile  a  flower  in 
the  hands  of  the  hybridist  as  the  Gloxinia 
has  proved  to  be,  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
new  strain  exhibits  a  great  advance  upon 
the  older  varieties.  Then  we  have,  as  it 
were,  but  of  late  found  out  how  to 
manipulate  the  blooms  so  as  to  ensure 
diverse  variety  in  the  seedlings.  Presently, 
doubtless,  as  a  reward  for  persistence  in 
fertilisation  and  selection  there  will  come 
some  distinctive  breaks  of  colour,  and 
these  again  intercrossed  on  to  others  may 
give  what  is  needed  for  a  start,  fresh  and 
striking  hues.  Then  we  may  look  for  the 
production  gradually  of  erect  flowers. 
Those,  of  course,  will  not  come  at  once, 
for  no  hybridist  ever  finds  the  Golden 
Apple  to  fall  into  his  mouth  on  the  first 
shaking  of  the  tree.  Still  some  great 
development  in  the  Streptocarpus  presently 
seems  assured. 


ZTegetables. — We  have  noted  with  ex- 
■  v  ceeding  satisfaction  the  fact  that  the 
first  of  the  usual  lectures  given  before  the 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
this  year  was  on  Vegetables,  and  given  by 
a  very  able  cultivator  and  expositor  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  W.  Iggulden,  of  Marston 
House,  Frome.  It  is  well  that  such  very 
homely  and  utilitarian  products  as 
Vegetables  should  sometimes  receive 
fitting  notice.  We  are  far  too  apt  in  all  our 
garden  associations  to  relegate  these  very 
tangible  and  valuable  products  to  the 
background.  They  always  play  second 
fiddle  to  fruits,  and  third  to  flowers,  so 
that  too  often  the  very  things  which  are  of 
the  first  importance  in  garden  economy 
get  indifferent  treatment. 

That  the  present  series  of  meetings  at 
the  James’  Street  Drill  Hall  should  be 
led  off  by  Mr.  Iggulden's  paper  is  indeed 
satisfactory-.  We  hope,  in  consequence, 
some  effort  will  be  made  to  give  Vege¬ 
tables  greater  prominence  at  the  meetings. 
Gardeners,  or  at  least  many  of  them,  are 
perhaps  somewhat  ashamed  of  Vegetables. 
More’s  the  pity,  for  whatsoever  may  have 
been  the  mistakes  in  thus  too  far  putting 
them  into  the  background,  it  has  less  been 
the  fault  of  growers  than  of  those  who 
have  rather  objected  to  soil  their  fingers 
with  such  common  things. 

What  a  wealth  of  fine  Vegetables  we 
have,  and  of  the  best  we  need,  with  proper 
care  and  culture,  never  have  any-  scarcity. 
It  is  chieffy  in  the  winter  that  we  have 
need  of  greater  variety-,  but  still  we  have  a 
good  selection  all  the  same.  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  really  wide  variety,  and  abundant 
stock  of  Vegetables  in  the  winter,  proves 
tobe  a  good  test  of  any  gardener’s  capacity-, 
especially  in  having  plenty  of  forced 
Vegetables,  such  as  Seakale,  Asparagus, 
Rhubarb,  Cucumbers,  Dwarf  Beans,  and 
similar  and  delicious  products. 

eating  Glass  Houses. — The  exigencies 
of  gardening,  whether  for  private 
purposes  or  for  the  supplying  of  public 
needs,  all  tend  to  the  use  of  large  areas  of 
glass,  which  must,  to  be  of  service,  be  kept 
more  or  less  heated,  but  in  general 
considerably  warmer,  that  rapid  growth  in 
plants  and  fruits  may  be  produced.  But 
whilst  in  all  these  cases  the  labour  of 
creating  the  needful  warmth  is  so  systematic 
and  admirably  furnished  that  it  creates 
little  special  pressure  of  any  kind,  all 
those  who  have  mere  greenhouses  or  even 
frames  in  which  tender  plants  are  housed 
for  the  winter  are  finding  now  the  great 
need  there  is  for  some  suitable  provision 


for  the  supplying  of  heat,  even  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  frost,  if  for  no  other  purpose. 
That  seems  a  small  matter,  and  to  the 
ordinary-  gardener  is  so,  but  to  myriads  of 
amateur  or  cottage  plant  growers  the  work 
is  one  of  supreme  importance , as  well  as 
perhaps,  to  them,  of  anxiety. 

So  far,  too  many  cases  even  now,  in  spite 
cf  all  the  publicity  that  has  been  given  to 
economic  methods  of  heating  houses,  there 
are  too  many  such  houses  yet  imperfectly 
heated,  and  which  prove  to  be  almost 
useless  when  the  external  cold  finds  out  the 
weaknesses  of  their  arrangements.  It  is 
only  when  the  exigency  comes  that  the 
negligence  of  better  days  is  found  out, 
and  then  it  is  too  late.  There  are  con¬ 
trivances  innumerable  for  heating  with  oil 
and  gas,  and  many  of  them  exceedingly 
cheap,  but  in  a  general  way  the  system  of 
heating  with  hot  water  pipes  is  the  most 
reliable  and  serviceable.  Once  such  an 
apparatus  is  fitted  up,  only  the  grossest 
negligence  would  allow  plants  to  suffer 
from  frost — such  negligence  as  would 
indeed  be  inexcusable.  No  one  can  wish 
to  see  their  tender  plants,  preserved  so  far 
through  the  autumn  and  winter  with  so 
much  interest,  absolutely  destroyed  by 
frost  just  as  the  worst  period  of  the  winter 
seemed  to  be  past.  That,  however,  is  not 
at  ali  an  uncommon  experience  in  small 
greenhouses  insufficiently  heated.  Then 
there  is  the  great  advantage  attendant 
upon  ample  heating  powers,  if  the  expense 
of  firing  be  not  regarded,  that  by  keeping 
up  a  gentle  temperature  of  from  45  to  50 
degrees  of  heat  many  plants  such  as 
Chinese  Primroses,  Cyclamens,  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  bulbs,  &c.,  may  be  had 
freely  blooming  when  otherwise  nothing 
would  be  in  flower. 


Whe  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — The 
—  voting  papers  have  now  been  issued 
to  subscribers,  and  those  who  are  in 
receipt  of  them. by  virtue  of  their  right  as 
subscribers  can  hardly  fail  to  feel  some 
sense  of  satisfaction  that  they  are  entitled 
to  possess  so  real  a  privilege.  Those  who 
do  not  receive  them,  and  especially  gar¬ 
deners,  foremen  in  nurseries,  or  others 
similarly  eligible,  must  feel  anything  but 
pleasure,  and  realize  that  a  want  of  gene¬ 
rosity  of  a  very  humble  character  has  de¬ 
prived  -them  of  a  privilege  which  every 
gardener  should  earnestly  strive  to  possess. 
With  those  who  are  subscribers  and  now 
voters  the  difficulty,  no  inconsiderable  one 
indeed,  is  how  to  give  their  vote  or  votes 
to  the  most  worthy  of  the  twenty  candi¬ 
dates  for  election. 

How  deplorable  is  it  that  out  of  these 
twenty — and  all  more  or  less  worthy  of 
sympathy — only  eleven  can  be  elected 
simply  because  the  fund  does  not  receive 
that  support  which  it  so  much  deserves. 
Every  orphan  child  elected  receives  5s. 
per  week  from  the  fund  until  it  is  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  did  but  one  thousand 
additional  subscribers  give  but  5s.  per  year 
each  it  -would  enable  the  Committee  to  put 
on  not  merely  eleven  but  all  the  orphans  on 
the  fund,  so  that  out  of  the  twenty  present 
candidates  none  would  be  left  to  lament 
their  misfortune.  We  always  think  most 
of  those  who,  being  rejected,  are  bitterly^ 
disappointed.  They  have  no  further  hope 
from  the  fund  until  another  full  year  has 
passed,  whereas  the  small  weekly  payment 
of  5s.  to  the  orphan  child  would  to  the 
widowed  mother  prove  to  be  a  veritable 
godsend.  We  would  that  the  gardeners  of 
the  United  Kingdom  would  realize  the  full 
force  of  the  fact  that  the  fund  is  for  the 
special  benefit  of  their  class,  and  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  meritorious  ever  created 
on  a  charitable  basis. 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  out  of  the  twenty 
gardeners  whose  lamented  deaths  have 
rendered  these  applications  for  the  benefits 
of  the  fund  needful,  only  two  are  reported 
as  having  been  subscribers.  Who  cannot 
find  5s.  per  year  for  so  good  a  cause?  It 
is  not  too  late  yet  to  amend  the  error  of 
non-subscription  ;  send  the  money  on  at 
once  to  Mr.  Barron,  and  qualify  to  receive 
a  voting  paper.  All  the  circumstances  of 
each  candidate  are  fully  stated,  and  any 
intelligent  person  can  easily  find  out  the 
most  meritorious  cases.  Not  a  moment 
should  be  lost  in  securing  the  right  to  elect 
on  the  Orphan  Fund. 


Mr.  Alexander  Grant,  for  the  last  six  years  gardener 
to  E.  Beveridge,  Esq.,  St.  Leonard's  Hill,  has  been 
engaged  as  gardener  to  Lord  Henry  Grosvenor,  Bul- 
\vick  Park,  Wansford,  Northamptonshire. 

The  Cattleya  Rex  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’ 
Rooms  on  the  8th  inst.,  brought  together  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  buyers,  and  there  was  a  keen  com¬ 
petition  for  most  of  the  forty-two  lots  offered  by  the 
Messrs.  Linden,  which  realised  a  total  of  over  /400, 
the  prices  ranging  from  seven  guineas  to  thirty- 
guineas. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. 
— At  the  usual  quarterly  meeting. held  on  Monday- 
last,  nine  new  members  were  elected,  making  the 
total  roll  of  benefit  members  423.  The  list  of 
honorary  members  now  numbers  fifty'-five,  four  having 
joined  during  the  past  year.  It  was  also  reported 
that  four  deaths  had  occurred  during  the  year,  and 
that  the  annual  meeting  will  take  place  on  Monday, 
March  4th,  at  8  o’clock. 

The  Weather  in  Ayrshire. — Mr.  Mackie,  writing 
from  Montgomerie  Gardens,  says  : — In  this  district 
from  the  7th  to  the  8th  inst.  snowfell  to  the  depth  of 
2  J  in. ,  followed  by- the  lowest  temperatures  we  have 
had  this  season.  Yesterday  morning,  the  10th,  and 
this  morning,  the  nth,  the  reading  of  the  self¬ 
registering  thermometer  indicated  20°  and  180  of 
frost  as  having  been  the  lowest  from  dusk  the  pre¬ 
vious  evenings.  Most  outdoor  work  in  field  and 
garden  is  suspended. 

Death  of  Mr.  John  Dawe. — TVe  regret  to  learn  of 
the  death  recently  from  lock-jaw  of  Mr.  John  Dawe, 
gardener  to  Mr.  Seale-Hayne,  M.P.,  at  Pitt  House, 
Chudleigh,  Devon.  Mr.  Dawe  was  one  of  the  best 
known  of  Devonshire  gardeners,  and  had  been  at  Pitt 
House  since  1852.  He  was  sent  there  by  the  late 
Mr.  Pince,  of  Exeter,  to  whom  in  1859  he  gave  a 
bunch  of  Muscatel  Grapes,  from  a  seed  of  which  the 
Mrs.  Pince's  Black  Muscat  Grape  was  subsequently 
raised.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Daw-e,  who  v-as  sixty--six 
years  of  age,  had  a  fall  on  the  night  of  December 
18th,  and  cut  his  thumb.  He  neglected  to  have  the 
wound  properly  dressed  at  the  time,  v-ith  the  result 
that  a  useful  life  was  terminated  by  lock-jaw. 

Torquay  Horticultural  Society. — At  the  annual 
meeting  of  this  Society  on  the  7th  inst.,  the  hono¬ 
rary  secretary,  Mr.  J.  N.  Whitehead,  reported  the 
receipt  of  a  letter,  signed  by  nearly  all  the  Torquay 
gardeners,  saying  it  was  unfair  to  them  that  all 
classes  at  the  autumn  show  should  be  open  to  all. 
The  committee  had  considered  that  letter  and  had 
decided  to  provide  classes  for  residents  in  Torquay, 
Cockington,  Babbacombe,  and  St.  Marychurch. — 
The  spring  exhibition  was  fixed  for  22nd  March,  and 
that  of  the  autumn  for  November  9th. 

The  Grand  Yorkshire  Gala.— At  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  guarantors,  held  recently-  at  York,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  Sir  J.  Terry,  had  the 
pleasure  of  announcing  that  ow-ing  to  a  rearrange¬ 
ment  of  the  committee,  by  w-hich  everyone  had 
something  to  do,  they  had  last  year  made  the  largest 
profit  they  had  ever  done  since  the  gala  was  esta¬ 
blished  in  1S59.  The  total  number  of  the  visitors 
to  the  fete  from  1859  to  1S91  was  1,103,813;  and 
the  prize  money-  aw-arded  during  the  same  period 
was  /i4,649  17s.  6d.  Of  their  surpluses  they  had 
also  given  ^7,447  10s.  to  the  York  charities,  and  had 
invested  /2,ooo  as  capital.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  York 
was  elected  president  for  the  present  year,  and  the 
following  officers  were  unanimously-  re-elected : — 
Sir  J.  Terry,  chairman;  Mr.  Alderman  Rooke,  vice- 
chairman  ;  Mr.  J.  Wilkinson,  treasurer;  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Simmons,  secretary;  and  Mr.  J. 
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Pearson,  auditor.  The  following  grants  were  made 
for  the  Gala  next  summer  : — Flower  Show  prizes, 
/550  ;  music,  /120  ;  balloons,  £70  ;  fireworks,  £ 100  ; 
and  entertainments,  /150. 


THE  WILD  CHINESE 

PRIMROSE. 

When  Primula  sinensis  was  first  introduced  to  this 
country,  it  had  already  been  a  cultivated  plant  in 
Chinese  gardens,  and  considerably  improved  for 
horticultural  purposes  on  the  wild  original.  Until 
quite  recently,  however,  no  one  could  tell  what  im¬ 
provements  had  been  effected  by  cultivation  till  the 
wilding  was  discovered  in  its  native  habitats  and  sent 
home  by  Dr.  Henry  from  the  mountains  of  I-Chang 
in  Central  China.  There  it  was  found  on  the  bare 
and  dry  ledges  of  limestone  rocks,  a  small  and  ap¬ 
parently  half  starved  subject,  quite  different  from  the 
magnificent  specimens  to  be  seen  in  the  hot-houses 
of  any  good  cultivator  in  Britain. 

Already  a  great  improvement  has  been  effected  in 
the  wilding  as  the  result  of  one  year’s  cultivation. 


CYCLAMENS  &  PRIMULAS 

AT  READING. 

The  low  span-roofed  houses  in  the  Portland  Road 
nursery  of  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  are  now 
gay  with  a  wealth  of  Cyclamens  and  Chinese  Primu¬ 
las  Just  before  Christmas  Reading,  in  common 
with  most  other  parts  of  England,  had  a  visitation 
of  fog,  but  being  only  a  white  one  it  was  harmless 
compared  with  the  black  or  yellow  fogs  of  London 
and  other  large  manufacturing  places.  The  above- 
mentioned  subjects  have  apparently  not  suffered  in 
the  slightest,  for  the  earliest  varieties,  although 
sown  at  the  same  time  as  the  late  ones,  are  now 
passing  rapidly  into  seed,  'while  their  large  pyrami¬ 
dal  trusses  show  what  they  have  been.  Later  ones 
are  either  in  their  full  glory  or  are  just  showing  their 
first  blooms.  Cyclamens  show  a  similar  though  not 
so  extensive  a  gradation  as  to  the  time  of  flowering, 
Cyclamens. 

The  seed  was  sown  a  year  ago  last  November  ;  the 
plants  came  into  bloom  in  December  last  and  will 
continue  in  perfection  for  six  months,  The  seedlings 


trast  with  the  white  varieties.  The  Giant  strain  is 
noteworthy  on  account  of  the  size  of  the  flowers. 
Those  of  Giant  Crimson  and  White  measured  5  in. 
across  the  segments  of  the  corolla  when  spread  out. 
The  flowers  of  Giant  White  are  wonderfully  pure 
and  have  segments  of  great  breadth.  Those  of 
Giant  Rose  were  of  a  purplish-rose  with  a  darker 
base.  Giant  Purple  well  describes  itself.  All  of  the 
Giant  strain  were  very  floriferous,  a  fact  of  unusual 
interest,  considering  the  fact  that  even  at  exhibitions 
the  plants  are  usually  sparsely  flowered. 

The  old  Cyclamen  persicum  type  was  well  repre¬ 
sented  in  a  great  variety  of  colours,  and  the  flowers 
in  many  instances  were  so  large  as  to  render  their 
separation  from  the  Giant  type  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty.  The  name  in  most  instances  indicates 
the  colour  of  the  flowers.  Purpureum,  dark  purple  ; 
Rubrum,  deep  red ;  Album,  pure  white  ;  Roseum, 
rose  with  a  carmine  mouth  ;  Roseum  album,  white 
with  a  rosy  mouth  ;  and  Phoenix,  intense  crimson, 
were  the  leading  colours.  The  sweet  scented  varie¬ 
ties  of  Cyclamen  persicum  are  both  rare  and 
valuable,  We  noted  a  floriferous  white  variety  with 


Types  of  Messrs.  Sutton's  Chinese  Primroses. 


The  amount  of  variation,  however,  is  considerable 
even  in  a  small  batch  of  plants.  The  ordinary  and 
the  fern-leaved  types  are  now  well  known  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  former  exists  in  the  wild  or  yet  unim¬ 
proved  plant,  and  the  latter  is  foreshadowed  by 
plants  having  considerably  elongated  and  lobed 
leaves,  which  would  appear  to  be  capable  of  develop¬ 
ment  into  the  fern-leaved  form.  The  flowers  of  the 
wild  plant  are  very  small,  and  of  a  pale  lilac,  but  one 
year's  cultivation  has  increased  their  size  consider¬ 
ably,  and,  by  seed  raising  and  selection,  they  could  no 
doubt  in  a  few  years  be  so  improved  as  to  be  worthy 
of  culture  for  decorative  purposes  alongside  of  the 
more  favoured  garden  products.  The  calyx  also 
shows  great  variation  in  size,  inflation,  and  amount 
of  fission,  showing  in  fact  a  graduation  towards  that 
seen  in  the  garden  plant. 

In  all  these  points  Primula  sinensis  shows  itself 
to  be  a  very  variable  plant,  without  being  hybridised 
in  any  way  ;  in  fact  all  the  garden  improved  forms 
have  proceeded  from  a  single  species  by  seed  sowing, 
selection,  and  the  intercrossing  of  the  varieties. 
At  present  the  stock  of  the  wild  plant  is  in  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  where 
tye  noted  it  3  few  days  ago. 


for  next  winter’s  display  are  now  appearing  through 
the  soil,  and  will  come  into  bloom  in  December  of 
this  year.  The  seeds  were  placed  about  an  inch 
apart  each  way  in  the  pans,  and  will  be  allowed  to 
make  three  or  five  leaves  before  being  disturbed,  as 
they  will  have  formed  tubers  or  corms  before  that 
time,  and  will  therefore  not  suffer  a  check  when 
potted  off.  The  house  in  which  the  flowering  plants 
are  located  is  76  ft.  long,  12  ft.  wide,  and  is  divided 
into  three  compartments.  The  temperature  now  is 
kept  at  46°  to  48°,  and  everything  looks  clean  and 
healthy. 

The  varieties  are  numerous,  and  all  the  leading 
and  most  distinct  kinds  are  named.  White  Butterfly 
is  considered  the  finest  pure  white  Cyclamen,  and 
although  the  plants  are  in  moderate-sized  pots  we 
noted  about  200  flowers  and  buds  upon  a  single 
specimen.  The  flower  scapes  are  short  and  the 
foliage  compact  and  beautifully  marbled.  The  se¬ 
cret  of  attaining  results  like  this  is  to  give  plenty  of 
moisture  and  a  little  shade  in  hot  weather,  with  an 
equable  temperature  at  all  times,  as  draughts  are 
most  injurious  to  their  well  being.  Vulcan  has 
flowers  of  an  intense  crimson  and  cannot  be  over¬ 
looked  in  a  collection,  showing  off  as  it  does  by  con¬ 
i'  1.  ~  '  ■  •  ; 


distinctly  fragrant  flowers.  Altogether  the  Cyclamens 
make  a  fine  display  and  are  the  first  to  catch  the 
eye  on  entering  the  Portland  Road  Nursery. 

Chinese  Primulas. 

As  house  after  house  filled  with  this  class  of  plants 
is  entered  the  visitor  becomes  impressed  not  only 
with  the  display,  but  also  the  value  of  this  race  of 
plants  for  winter  flowering.  They  were  sown  in 
June,  and  are  now  about  six  months  old.  As  all  the 
varieties  have  proceeded  from  a  single  species,  that 
has  not  been  hybridised  with  any  other,  the  varia¬ 
tions — not  only  in  colour  but  habit — form  of  leaves, 
and  precocity  or  otherwise,  is  something  remarkable. 
Some  have  been  in  full  bloom  for  a  long  time,  w  hile 
others  have  only  a  few  of  the  first  flowers  expanded 
Another  point  of  interest  to  the  botanist  is  that  all 
the  varieties  having  the  ordinary  heart-shaped  leaves 
have  a  five-lobed  eye  to  the  flower  with  rounded  lobes. 
Those  with  fern-like  foliage  on  the  contrary  have  a 
five-angled  eye.  Excessively  large  flowers  have  a 
tendency  to  be  sterile,  or  to  produce  only  a  few 
flowers,  a  circumstance  to  be  regretted,  for  the 
large  flowers  are  certainly  handsome. 

Single  Varieties. 

The  ordinary  heart-shaped,  or  so  called  palrri-leavetj 
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type,  shows  a  wonderful  variation  of  rich  colours. 
The  flowers  of  Giant  Crimson  are  rose-coloured  at 
present,  but  deepen  to  crimson  in  February  and 
March.  It  makes  a  grand  companion  to  Giant 
White,  which  is  compact  in  habit  with  flowers  of 
great  size  and  substance.  Seeds  of  both  are  sold  in 
mixture  together  with  others  not  yet  grown  in  quan¬ 
tity  and  which  as  a  rule  produce  but  few  seeds.  A 
handsome  sort  is  Ruby  King,  with  crimson-magenta 
flowers  and  a  crimson  eye.  Reading  Pink  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  admired  by  all  who  see  it  on  account 
of  its  delicate  and  pleasing  colour.  Reading  Scarlet 
is  as  brilliant  as  it  is  floriferous,  and  the  flowers  are 
of  large  size.  Brilliant  Rose  is  an  early  flowering 
sort,  and  was  in  perfection  when  we  saw  it.  Another 
variety  of  great  merit  is  White  Primula  Pearl,  with 
large,  flat,  pure  white  flowers  and  light  green  foliage, 
The  red  petioles,  and  large,  richly-coloured  flowers 
of  Terra  Cotta,  show  it  to  be  a  variety  of  great 
decorative  value. 

Fern-leaved  Varieties. 

The  presence  of  finely  cut,  elongated,  and  fern-like 
leaves  adds  considerably  to  the  decorative  value  of 
Chinese  Primulas,  and,  whether  the  foliage  has  red 
or  green  petioles,  also  rivets  the  attention  of  the  be¬ 
holder,  especially  when  contrasted  with  flowers  of 
tints  which  we  could  hardly  expect  from  the  same. 
The  Blue  Fern-leaved  has  red  petioles  and  flowers 
of  wonderful  richness,  such  as  we  seldom  see  in  the 
so-called  blues.  Purity  has  pure  white  flowers  and 
red  petioles,  and,  being  very  floriferous,  forms  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  above.  In  this  respect  even  more 
can  be  said  of  Gipsy  Queen,  for  the  dark  brown,  red 
petioled  leaves  are  contrasted  with  pure  white 
flowers.  So  distinct  is  it  that  it  can  be  seen  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  foliage  alone,  even  at  a  consider¬ 
able  distance  off.  It  is  well  adapted  for  table 
decoration,  as  the  metallic  looking  leaves  are  quite 
novel  amongst  Primulas.  The  earliest  white  variety 
is  Snowdrift,  a  title  it  well  merits,  for  the  pure  white 
flowers  are  not  only  produced  in  masses  but  such  is 
their  conformation  that  they  hang  on  the  plant  till 
they  shrivel  up  like  tissue  paper. 

Double  Primulas, 

The  value  of  semi-double  or  double  varieties  of  the 
Reading  strain  becomes  apparent  when  we  consider 
the  fact  that  they  can  be  raised  in  any  quantity  and 
with  the  same  facility  as  the  single  varieties,  without 
having  recourse  to  the  slow  method  of  propagation 
by  cuttings,  as  in  the  case  of  the  old  double  with  full, 
compact  centres.  The  vigour  of  the  foliage  is  also 
retained  by  raising  the  plants  from  seed.  Double 
White  varies  with  double  and  semi-double  flowers, 
and  has  beautiful  fern-leared  foliage.  An  idea  of 
the  flowers  may  be  gleaned  by  reference  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  accompanying  illustration,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons.  It 
is  an  early  flowering  variety  of  great  decorative  value, 
with  huge  trusses  of  bloom,  and  forms  an  excellent 
companion  to  Double  Scarlet.  The  latter  is  roDust 
in  habit,  floriferous,  and  remains  in  perfection  for  a 
long  time.  It  has  been  honoured  with  a  First-class 
Certificate.  The  rich,  but  delicate  and  pleasing 
flowers  of  Double  Rose  are  also  noteworthy,  as  a  col¬ 
lection  could  hardly  be  complete  without  it.  We  were 
even  more  pleased  with  the  Double  Blue  than  its 
single  counterpart,  for  the  segments  of  the  corolla 
were  of  a  rich,  dark  tint,  more  worthy  of  the  name 
of  blue  than  most  other  kinds  in  cultivation.  The 
margins  were  beautifully  indented  or  fringed.  Those 
who  like  fancy  flowers  could  not  do  better  than  select 
Carnation-flaked,  whose  flowers  are  beautifully 
mottled,  and  striped  with  purple,  on  a  pure  white 
ground. 

The  moss-leaved  varieties  are  very  interesting  in 
their  way,  and  vary  greatly  in  the  size  and  colour  of 
the  flowers.  The  leaves  in  some  cases  remind  the 
visitor  of  Curled  Kail  or  Parsley.  Some  have  large 
and  others  small  flowers,  both  single  and  semi¬ 
double.  The  most  of  the  above  are  arranged  along 
the  side  benches  of  lew,  span-roofed  houses,  but  a 
fine  display  meets  the  eye  in  one  house,  where  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  varieties  in  the  collection  are  arranged 
in  single  or  double  rows  on  stages  that  ascend,  tier 
above  tier,  till  close  to  the  glass.  In  frames  close  by 
are  early  batches  of  Cinerarias,  many  of  which  are 
now  flowering  finely. 


Isoloma  elliptica  Multiflora. — The  plants  known 
in  gardens  as  Tydseas  are  now  included  in  the 
genus  Isoloma.  That  under  notice  resembles  a 
Tydaea,  particularly  in  the  form  of  the  flowers. 
The  leaves  are  obliquely  ovate,  and  arranged 
upon  the  stems  in  whorls  of  three.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  small  clusters  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  and  are  notable  for  the  shortness  of  the 
tube,  which  is  covered  with  red  hairs.  The  limb 
consists  of  five  lobes,  which  are  crumpled  and 
toothed  at  the  margins,  and  closely  marked  with 
purple  spots  and  curved  lines  on  a  yellow  ground. 
The  markings  are  generally  a  conspicuous  feature  of 
the  Tydseas,  and  the  plants  prove  very  serviceable  in 
flowering  in  winter.  '  • 


ORCHIDS  AT 

“BROOMFIELD,”  SALE. 

When  visiting  some  of  the  principal  Orchid  col¬ 
lections  in  the  Manchester  district,  where  good 
Orchids  are  perhaps  more  plentiful  than  in  any  other 
locality  in  England,  I  was  particularly  struck  with 
the  collection  belonging  to  M.  Wells,  Esq.,  at  present 
small,  but  almost  unique,  considering  that  Mr.  Wells 
only  commenced  Orchid  growing  about  eighteen 
months  ago.  He  has  got  together  a  most  interesting 
lot  of  plants  ;  and  unlike  most  amateurs — who,  when 
starting  in  the  Orchid  world,  commence  with  small, 
puny,  and  often  half  dead  plants,  at  the  time  con¬ 
sidered  cheap,  but  very  seldom  giving  any  recom¬ 
pense  for  the  time  and  trouble  bestowed  upon  them — 
he  began  by  securing  some  of  the  most  rare  and 
beautiful  kinds,  and,  in  some  cases,  absolutely  unique 
specimens.  Cattleyas,  Lsslias,  and  Odontoglossums 
are  the  favourites,  and  no  plant  finds  a  home  here 
unless  it  possesses  more  than  an  ordinary  amount  of 
quality,  either  as  a  variety  or  species.  The  houses 
are  nice,  compact,  and  well  adapted  for  the  purpose 
of  growing  the  plants. 

We  first  entered  the  cool-house,  which  is  well  filled 
with  a  fine  lot  of  Odontoglossums  of  different  kinds, 
all  healthy,  clean,  and  well  grown.  I  noticed  alovely 
form  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  called  “  Grandi- 
florum," — the  flowers  are  large,  round,  and  well 
formed  ;  the  edges  of  the  sepals  and  petals  are  crisped 
and  broad,  showing  off  the  flower  to  advantage;  Odon¬ 
toglossum  polyxanthum,  with  two  strongiflower  spikes  1 
O.  Wilckeanum,  a  splendid  variety  with  a  fine  flower 
spike ;  O.  Hallii  xanthoglossum,  and  the  variety 
leucoglossum,  with  the  white  margin  on  the  lip  ;  O. 
Humeanum,  a  well  coloured  flower.  Many  of  the 
finest  varieties  of  the  hybrid  Odontoglossums,  such 
as  O.  Andersonianum,  O.  Ruckerianum,  O.  spectabilis, 
O.  Coradenei,  O.  baphicanthum,  O.  Chestertoni,  O. 
hebraicum,  all  with  good  flower  spikes,  and  shortly 
will  make  a  grand  display.  In  this  house  are  many 
other  cool  Orchids,  such  as  Zygopetalum  crinitum 
cceruleum,  with  a  large  spike  of  its  bluish  flowers, 
which  are  sweetly  scented.  Oncidium  macranthum 
does  well  here,  also  the  lovely  Sophronitis  grandi- 
flora,  perhaps  one  of  the  best  varieties,  is  in  bloom  ; 
the  flowers  are  2J  ins.  across  and  of  the  brightest 
colour.  Many  fine  varieties  of  Odontoglossum 
Rossii  majus  are  suspended  from  the  roof,  together 
with  some  fine  forms  of  Lielia  anceps,  which  are 
resting  in  the  cool,  such  as  L.  anceps  Sanderiana,  L. 
anceps  Dawsoni,  L.  anceps  alba,  L.  anceps  Schroderse, 
L.  anceps  Stella,  and  some  dark  form  of  L.  anceps. 
There  is  a  fine  plant  of  Sobralia  xantholeuca  growing 
freely  in  the  cool. 

A  warmer  house  is  filled  with  different  species. 
Many  wonderful  forms  of  Lselia  elegans,  which  are 
thought  &  great  deal  of  by  the  owner,  L.  elegans  Tur- 
nerii  being  the  favourite;  L.  elegans  prasiata  L. elegans 
rosea,  L.  elegans  Blenheimensis,  a  new  introduction 
into  the  collection,  and  many  other  forms  are  pre¬ 
sent  In  bloom  were  some  fine  forms  of  Lselia 
anceps,  L.  anceps  Barkeriana,  L.  anceps  Cowanii, 
said  by  some  judges  to  be  the  finest  of  all  the  dark 
forms  of  the  species.  Some  Cattleyas  are  half  rest¬ 
ing  in  this  house,  such  as  Cattleya  Hardyana,  C. 
Mossiae  Hardyana,  C.  Wagenerii,  and  C.  Skinnerii 
alba.  C.  Mendelii  looks  splendid,  full  of  flower 
sheaths.  Cymbidium  Hookerianum  is  represented 
by  a  fine  plant.  There  is  also  a  magnificent  plant 
of  the  rare  Cymbidium  Parishii,  showing  flower 
spike.  Lycaste  Skinnerii  alba  and  Coelogyne  cristata 
alba  are  at  home  in  this  house,  the  bulbs  being  large 
and  the  flower  spikes  exceedingly  strong.  Some 
fine-grown  specimen  plants  of  C.  cristata  maxima 
and  C.  cristata  (Chatsworth  variety)  ;  also  C. 
cristata  Lemoniana  are  all  in  the  best  possible  con¬ 
dition.  Odontoglossum  Roezlii  grows  beautifully 
on  a  shelf  close  to  the  glass,  together  with  O.  vexil- 
larium  and  O.  Phalasnopsis,  they  are  clean  and 
making  fine  growth.  Doubtless  these  plants  will 
flower  well.  Oncidium  Marshallianum  and  O.  cris¬ 
pum  grandiflorum  are  doing  well,  quite  at  home  and 
free  from  all  thrip  marks  so  prevalent  to  these 
species.  Other  plants  are  looking  the  picture  of 
health,  such  as  Cymbidium  eburneum  with  seven 
flower  spikes ;  Cymbidium  Lowianum  with  five 
strong  flower  spikes;  Vanda  tricolor,  Vanda  suavis, 
and  Vanda  coerulea.  The  next  house,  which  is 
warmer,  contains  a  mixed  lot  of  plants. 

On  entering  I  was  startled  with  a  most  remarkable 
variety  of  the  charming  Cattleya  exoniensis  superba, 


or  what  was  originally  known  as  Veitch’s  long 
bulbed  and  long-leaved  variety  ;  this  is  a  magnificent 
plant,  and  has  four  very  large  flowers  on  a  spike,  pre¬ 
senting  one  of  the  best  sights  of  Orchid  flowers  I 
have  yet  seen ;  there  are  three  distinct  varieties  of 

C.  exoniensis,  and  this  is  unquestionably  the  finest. 
I  believe  this  has  not  flowered  so  finely  since  the 
Edinburgh  exhibition  in  1876,  when  the  large  plant 
was  exhibited.  Some  very  fine  varieties  of  the 
handsome  Cattleya  aurea  were  in  full  flower,  one  of 
which  had  five  large  flowers  on  a  spike.  The 
Laslia  purpuratas  look  grand,  having  made  strong 
growths,  and  have  many  flower  sheaths.  Laelia 
purpurata  Schroderiana,  L.  purpurata  Russelliana, 
L.  purpurata  alba  are  also  conspicuous  specimens, 
Cattleya  maxima  was  well  represented  in  full  bloom  ; 
also  the  pretty  C.  Bowringeana. 

The  Dendrobiums  are  a  feature  in  this  house,  and 
some  of  the  choicest  forms  of  D.  nobile  are  to  be 
seen  in  such  condition  as  would  do  many  Orchid 
lovers,  as  well  as  growers,  good  to  see  them. 

D.  nobile  Cooksoni,  D.  nobile  nobilius,  Dendro- 
bium  nobile  (Hardy’s  variety),  D.  nobile  album, 
D.  nobile  Cypherii,  D.  nobile  Sanderiana,  and  a 
handsome  Dendrobium  (Sir  William  Marriott’s 
Seedling)  not  yet  named,  but  which  will  be  in  full 
flower  shortly.  D.  venus,  a  lovely  hybrid,  between 
D.  nobile  and  D.  Falconerii,  D.  cassiope,  D. 
Schneiderianum,  D.  Leechianum,  D.  Ainsworthii 
roseum,  and  the  beautiful  D.  splendidissimum 
grandiflorum,  are  included  in  the  collection.  A  fine 
form  of  Vanda  Sanderiana  was  in  full  flower  with 
five  spikes  and  thirty-seven  flowers.  The  Cypripe- 
diums  look  well.  A  fine  form  of  C.  Leeanum  super¬ 
bum  variety  giganteum  is  a  grand  acquisition  to  the 
collection,  the  dorsal  sepal  measuring  3  in.  across, 
and  nearly  all  white.  C.  Morganiae,  C.  praestans, 

C.  vexillarium  superbum,  C.  Bartelii,  C.  aenanthum 
superbum  are  also  fine.  In  full  flower  were  C, 
Sedenii,  C.  calurum,  C.  Sedenii  candidulum,  C, 
Sedenii  cardinale  and  C.  Sedenii  Ainsworthii,  C, 
Harrisianum  superbum,  andmany  forms  ofC.  insigne, 
of  which  the  old  “insigne  Maulei”  is  still  the  best, 
Altogether  they  make  a  good  show  for  this  season  of 
the  year.  Laelia  grandis  tenebrosa,  a  very  dark  variety, 
looks  well  amongst  the  various  Orchids  in  bloom. 

Passing  through  a  small  conservatory,  nicely 
arranged  with  miscellaneous  plants,  such  as  Azaleas, 
Camellias,  Daphnes,  Chrysanthemums,  and  other 
showy  things,  we  come  to  the  house  where  many 
plants  are  resting  in  the  cooler  part.  Here  are 
many  fine  examples  of  Dendrobium  Wardianum 
giganteum,  with  enormous  bulbs,  both  thick  and 
long ;  D.  Wardianum  album,  a  fine  plant,  will 
shortly  be  in  bloom  ;  D.  crassinode  Barberianum, 

D.  crassinode  album,  D.  Bensoni  majus,  D.  Ben- 
soni  nigrum,  a  very  dark  form  ;  D.  tortile  roseum, 
D.  Devonianum  album,  D.  Falconeri  giganteum.  A 
very  fine  piece  of  Laelia  autumnalis  alba  is  doing 
well ;  it  has  made  large  bulbs,  and  is  rooting  freely. 
Laelia  Dayana  superba  and  L.  praestans  are  very  fine, 
and  do  well  at  the  cool  end  of  the  intermediate 
house.  A  small  fernery,  which  is  well  kept,  brings 
us  to  the  end  of  the  range  of  houses.  One  can  spend 
a  very  pleasant  afternoon  with  Mr.  Wells  in  his 
Orchid  houses  viewing  and  admiring  all  the  different 
subjects.  He  is  a  keen  Orchidist,  and  no  one  could 
better  appreciate  a  good  plant  or  a  fine  growth, 
especially  when  made  under  his  own  glass.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  is  a  great  pleasure  to  go  through  the  houses, 
which  are  patterns  of  order  and  neatness.  The 
plants  are  in  the  finest  health,  and  many  of  them  are 
simply  marvels  of  high  cultivation,  and  reflecting 
the  greatest  credit  on  Mr.  Wells’  intelligent  gardener, 
Mr.  Hinde.— J.  B. 

- —t-* - 

Coccocypselum  Discolor. — Notwithstanding  the  un¬ 
wieldy  length  of  the  name,  the  plant  itself  is  very 
ornamental  in  more  ways  than  one,  more  especially 
when  grown  as  a  basket  plant  and  suspended  so 
as  to  show  it  off  to  advantage.  The  stems  are 
slender  and  creeping,  and  fall  loosely  over  the 
sides  of  the  basket  when  so  grown.  The  leaves 
are  covered  on  both  surfaces  with  violet  hairs, 
and  are  frequently  of  the  same  hue  on  the  under¬ 
surface,  hence  the  specific  name.  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  axillary  clusters,  but  they  are  by  no  means 
conspicuous  or  ornamental,  though  they  are  followed 
by  large  deep  blue  berries,  which  are  both  unusually 
conspicuous  and  highly  interesting.  The  plant  re¬ 
quires  stove  treatment,  but  beyond  that  propagation 
and  culture  is  of  the  easiest.  Fruits  are  produced 
with  the  greater  freedom  when  the  plant  is  hung  up 
near  the  glass,  -  ' 
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PSYCHOTRI A  CYANOCOCCA. 

The  dark,  almost  indigo-blue  fruits  of  this  plant  are 
very  peculiar,  and  when  produced  in  quantity  on  a 
well-grown  plant,  are  very  ornamental  during  the 
winter  months.  As  the  species  is  a  native  of  Nicara¬ 
gua,  it  requires  stove  temperature  to  grow  it  to  per¬ 
fection.  As  far  as  the  flowers  and  foliage  are 
concerned  there  is  nothing  striking  to  attract  the 
cultivator’s  attention  ;  but  the  uncommon  colour  of 
the  berries  and  the  length  of  time  they  hang  on  the 
plant  during  the  dullest  part  of  the  year  is  sufficient 
to  recommend  this  subject  for  stove  decoration. 
Something  like  500  species  of  Psychotria  are  known 
to  science,  but  very  few  of  them  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  to  cultivation.  The  best  known  to  gardeners 
is  P.  jasminiflora,  usually  called  Gloneria  jasmini- 
flora.  The  bulk  of  the  species  are  of  no  horticultural 
value. 


NERINE  FLEXUOSA. 

The  flowers  of  this  species  are  smaller  than  those  of 
N.  curvifolium  or  N.  sarniensis,  but  they  are  grace¬ 
ful  and  pretty  owing  to  the  undulated  or  wavy 
character  of  the  segments  of  the  perianth.  When 
grown  in  pots  the  flower  stems  attain  a  height  of 
18  in.  to  20  in.,  and  are  surrounded  at  the  base  by 
narrowly  linear,  bright  green  leaves  which  are  con¬ 
temporaneous.  The  flowers  are  blush  or  rose- 
coloured  with  a  darker  midrib  fading  with  age.  The 
bursting  of  the  seed  vessels,  and  the  exposure  of  the 
seeds  while  yet  relatively  small  is  a  peculiar  feature 
of  the  Nerines,  and  as  this  species  produces  a  large 
number  of  seeds,  the  umbel,  as  the  flowers  wither, 
becomes  laden  with  green  or  whitish  seeds  that 
ultimately  become  reddish,  mottled  with  a  darker 
hue.  Their  development  can  be  no  advantage  for 
the  bulbs,  and  unless  seed  is  required,  the  flower 
6capes  should  be  removed  after  the  bloom  withers  and 
the  foliage  encouraged  to  make  as  good  growth  as 
possible,  and  gradually  ripened  off  only  after  it 
naturally  shows  signs  of  decay, 


D/EDALACANTHUS  MACROPHYLLUS. 

Both  this  and  Eranthemum  pulchellum  are  often 
grown  for  winter  decoration,  and  are  generally  in¬ 
cluded  amongst  lists  of  winter-flowering  plants,  the 
latter  perhaps  being  the  most  frequently  grown, 
perhaps  on  account  of  its  dwarfer  habit  and  larger, 
more  showy  flowers.  The  plant  under  notice,  however, 
produces  the  greater  quantity  of  bloom,  and  when 
well  grown  is  quite  pretty.  The  flowers  of  E.  pul¬ 
chellum  are  always  produced  few  at  a  time,  and, 
although  certainly  pretty,  have  no  duration.  The 
flowers  of  Daedalacanthus  macrophyllus  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  long  branching  racemes,  and  commence 
opening  from  the  base  upwards,  a  considerable 
number  being  open  at  one  time  on  the  same  branch. 
The  whole  inflorescence  is  often  12  in.  long  or  more, 
and  with  its  numerous  branches  is  quite  pretty. 
The  flowers  are  very  irregular  in  form,  and  two¬ 
lipped,  with  the  upper  lip  consisting  of  four  light 
blue  segments,  and  the  lower  lip  is  deep  blue  and 
netted  with  violet  veins.  The  leaves  are  elliptic  and 
furnished  with  numerous  strong  incurved  veins. 
The  plant  is  a  native  of  Burmah,  and  when  grown  as 
a  winter-flowering  subject  in  this  country  does  best 
when  propagated  from  cuttings  annually,  and  grown 
on  through  the  summer  like  other  plants  used  for  the 
same  purpose. 


CYCLANTHUS  CRISTATUS. 

The  species  of  Cyclanthus  are  allied  to  Carludovica, 
but  at  present  are  rarely  seen  in  gardens.  Both  are 
New  World  representatives  of  Pandanus  and  its 
allies  in  the  Old  World.  Some  of  the  species  of 
Carludovica  are  amongst  the  most  elegant  of  stove 
plants,  rivalling  the  Palms.  Cyclanthus  cristatus 
appears  worthy  of  attention  as  an  ornamental-foliaged 
plant  for  the  stove,  judging  from  the  bold  and  hand¬ 
some  character  of  its  leaves.  The  bulk  of  the  latter 
on  a  plant  in  the  Victoria  house  at  Kew  are  oblong- 
elliptic,  on  long  petioles,  with  two  strong  nerves 
running  down  the  lamina  and  about  equally  prominent 
on  both  surfaces.  The  object  of  those  two  nerves  is 
not  at  first  sight  apparent,  but  a  few  of  the  leaves 
fire  bifid,  and  a  still  smaller  number  divided  almost 


to  the  base  into  two  pieces.  The  whole  plant  is; 
about  3  ft.  high,  and  forms  a  close  mass  of  leaves  of 
nearly  upright  habit,  such  as  would  prove  useful  for 
decorative  purposes. 


PILOCEREUS  BRUNNOWII. 

The  species  of  Pilocereus,  or  such  of  them  as  are 
cultivated  in  gardens,  become  familiar  objects  from 
their  slow  growing  nature,  and  the  almost  unvarying 
appearance  which  they  present  from  one  year’s  end 
to  the  other.  The  chief  variation  consists  of  the  new 
annual  growth,  which  appears  fresher  and  cleaner 
than  the  old.  The  species  under  notice  is  of  erect 
habit  with  numerous  ribs  and  furrows  between  them. 
Along  the  edges  of  the  ribs  are  clusters  of  sharp 
spines,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  long  one  ;  the 
whole  are  embedded  in  long  cottony  hairs  on  the: 
upper  part  of  the  plant,  and  which  are  finer  with  a. 
more  silky  appearance  than  in  the  case  of  P.  senilis,, 
known  as  the  Old  man,  and  a  very  familiar  object  in 
some  old-fashioned  gardens.  The  long  cottony  hairs 
fall  away  from  the  lower  and  older  part  of  the  plant, 
leaving  the  stems  naked  with  exception  of  the  spines, 
which  are  all  but  concealed  on  the  upper  and  ycsmger 
part  of  the  plant.  It  is  equally  interesting  as  P. 
senilis,  prettier  and  finer. 


ABUT1LON  THOMPSONI  FLORE  PLENO. 

When  seen  in  good  condition  the  flowers  of  this 
species  are  not  without  decorative  value  in  the  late-, 
autumn  months.  They  are  of  moderate  size,  and', 
perfectly  double,  although  not  in  any  way  crowded. 
They  are  deep  yellow  or  orange-coloured  with  pur¬ 
ple-red  veins  running  through  them,  as  in  the  single 
and  typical  form.  In  addition  to  the  flowers  must, 
be  added  the  beauty  of  the  foliage,  which  is  hand¬ 
somely  blotched  with  bright  yellow.  To  ensure 
dwarf  yet  vigorous  plants  it  is  necessary  to  raise  a 
fresh  stock  from  cuttings  in  the  spring  time  and  grow 
them  on.  Old  plants  would,  however,  be  the  more 
bushy  of  the  two,  and  some  might  prefer  them  on 
that  account.  Then  instead  of  throwing  away  the 
old  plants,  they  should  be  hard  cut  back  and  re¬ 
potted  when  they  start  into  fresh  growth. 

- - 

SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

Aberdeen  Gardeners  and  Fruiterers’  Annual 
Assembly. — The  annual  assembly,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  above,  was  held  in  the  Royal  Albert 
Hall,  Aberdeen,  on  Wednesday  evening,  6th  inst. 
Under  the  decorative  skill  of  Messrs.  Shirras  & 
Son,  Schoolhill,  Aberdeen,  the  hall  was  made  to 
assume  a  festive  and  gay  appearance  in  keeping  with 
the  occasion.  Mr,  A.  G,  Watson,  St.  Nicholas 
Lane,  Aberdeen,  presided,  and  on  the  platform  were 
also  Messrs.  Asher  (Messrs.  Asher  &  Sons),  Smith 
(do.),  Leslie  (Messrs.  Leslie  &  Duthie),  Milne 


{Messrs.  A.  Milne  &  Son),  Johnstone  (Messrs 
Smith  &  Johnstone),  Darling  (Messrs.  Cardno  & 
Darling),  John  |  Gray  (Messrs.  A.  &  R.  Gray), 
Mitchell,  Regent  Quay  ;  Robson  (Smith  &  Sons), 
John  Troup  (Messrs.  Ben  Reid  &  Co  ),  &c.  After  tea 
the  chairman  made  a  few  remarks  relative  to  their 
trade.  Compared  with  1891,  the  prospects  for  the 
present  year  were  much  brighter,  he  said,  for  fruit 
growers  and  fruit  sellers.  The  cultivation  of  fruit 
was  extending  both  on  the  continent  and  in  this 
country,  and  the  means  of  transit  had  also  been  in¬ 
creased  and  considerably  accelerated,  the  result  being 
that  the  produce  of  the  garden  was  brought 
into  the  market  in  better  condition  and  much  quicker 
than  used  to  be  the  case.  The  trade  was  only  now 
in  its  infancy,  and  would  yet  develop  to  greater 
dimensions.  On  the  whole  he  did  not  think  that 
traders  or  retailers  had  much  reason  to  complain  of 
the  sales  during  the  past  year.  He  complimented 
the  French  on  the  manner  in  which  they  packed 
their  fruit,  and  stated  that  other  countries  might  take 
a  leaf  out  of  their  book  in  that  matter.  A  pro¬ 
gramme  composed  entirely  of  songs  was  then  dis¬ 
coursed,  and  a  dance  followed,  which  was  thoroughly 
enjoyed. 

A  meed  of  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Alexander 
Burns,  Junr.,  New  Market,  the  obliging  and  inde¬ 
fatigable  secretary,  to  whose  efforts  was  due  much  of 
the  success  that  attended  the  assembly. 

Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Horticultural 
Society. — At  an  adjourned  meeting  held  on  the  6th 
inst.,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Society  should  be 
carried  on  for  another  year,  and  that  two  exhibitions 
be  held  in  1892,  the  one  (a  spring  show)  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  30th  March,  and  the  other  (an  autumn  show) 
on  Wednesday,  7th  September ;  and  that  these 
shows  should  be  held  in  the  New  Olympia  Hall,  in 
New  City  Road,  a  large  and  spacious  covered  en¬ 
closure,  similar  to  the  Waverley  Market  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  eminently  well  suited  for  such  a  purpose 
as  a  horticultural  exhibition.  The  committee  further 
recommended  the  appointment  of  a  new  directorate, 
including  eight  nurserymen,  eight  gardeners,  and 
eight  amateurs  ;  the  election  of  Mr.  Charles  Mac¬ 
donald.  Williamson,  194,  West  George  Street,  to  the 
combined  post  of  secretary  and  treasurer ;  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Mr.  John  Hamilton,  gardener,  Shaw- 
field,  Rutherglen,  as  collector.  The  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  committee  were  all  adopted.  A  board 
of  directors  was  afterwards  elected. 

 -r*-r 

GARDENERS’  ROYAL 

BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  secretary,  Mr.  Ingram,  for  a 
copy  of  the  statement  of  accounts,  published  here¬ 
with,  to  be  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  on  Janu¬ 
ary  15th,  a  report  of  which  will  be  given  in  our  next 
issue. 


STATEMENT  of  the  RECEIPTS  and  PAYMENTS  of  the  GARDENERS’  ROYAL 
INSTITUTION  for  the  Year  ending  31ST  December,  1891. 
Dr. 


To  Balance,  1890  . 

„  Transfer  from  Deposit 
Account . 


£  d. 


Advertisements 

Dividends  on  Stock  ... 
Interest  on  Deposits... 


685 

86 


£  s.  d. 
692  2  1 

1 ,000  o  o 


£  s-  d. 


„  Annual  Subscriptions...  1,33910  o 
„  Donations  at  and  in 
consequence  of  the 

Annual  Dinner .  1,241  3  o 

,,  Collecting  Cards .  126  16  4 


47  18  o 


8  9 
5  8 


Stock  Invested . £25,000 

Pension  Adjustment  Account  ,. .£2,650 


1,692  2  1 


2,755  7  4 


77i  14  5 


3,527  I  9 


£  *•  d. 

By  Pensions  and  Gratuities... 

„  Late  Secretary’s  Salary 

and  Honorarium  .  133  10  o 

,,  Locum  tenens .  64  o  o 

„  Secretary’s  Salary  .  65  13  9 

„  Rent  of  Offices  (including 

Repainting) . 

,,  Stationery  . 

„  Printing  . 

,,  Postage  and  Expenses  of 

Appeal  . 

,,  Expenses  of  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  and  Election  . 

„  Marion  &  Co.,  for  Frames 

„  Books  of  Cheques . 

,,  Wreath  for  Mr.  Cutler’s 

Funeral . .. 

„  Advertisements  for  vacant 

Secretaryship . 

,,  Expensesof  AnnualDinner  206  6  5 
,,  Less  Tickets  Sold .  123  18  o 

„  Postages,  Wages,  and  Tra¬ 
velling  Expenses . 


Placed  on  Deposit  with 
Bankers  . . 


„  Balances  ■=— 

With  Treasurer  at  Ban¬ 
kers  . 

,,  Secretary  . 


BENEVOLENT 


Cr. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 
...  2,739  16  8 


262  3  9 

77  17  o 
29  2  4 
157  14  6 

40  12  0 

18  17  3 

3  3  2 

6  13  4 

4  14  6 
4  9  6 


S3  8  5 
92  14  6 


780  10  3 
3,520  6  11 
800  0  o 
4,320  6  II 


8S8  16  11 
10  o  o 


£5,219  3  10 


S9S  16  11 
£5,219  3  10 
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EARLY  v.  LATE  PLANTING 

OF  POTATOS. 

The  results  of  early  and  late  planting  of  Potatos, 
published  at  p.  289,  simply  justify  what  has  pre¬ 
viously  been  written  with  respect  to  this  subject. 
They  show  to  us  nothing  that  is  new,  but  may  have 
helped  to  dispel  some  foolish  ideas  in  relation  to 
Potato  culture,  which  spring  up  now  and  then 
when  disease  is  more  than  usually  destructive.  Be¬ 
cause  the  growths  of  Potatos  are  so  slender,  planters 
have  always  to  steer  carefully  between  the  rocks  of 
late  spring  frosts,  or  loss  of  crop  from  too  late  plant¬ 
ing.  But  so  far  as  what  may  be  regarded  as  fairly 
early  planting,  and  the  31st  March  is  only  fairly 
early,  I  have  always  held  that  such  time  is  just 
about  the  average  best  for  all  main  crops  or  late 
varieties,  if  the  ground  be  vacant,  weather  and  soil 
be  accommodating,  and  the  labour^can  then  readily 
be  furnished. 

I  prefer  to  plant  the  late  tubers  first,  because  these, 
being  later  in  breaking,  take  fully  two  months  or 
nearly  as  long  before  they  appear  through  the 
ground.  When,  however,  they  do  so  the  growths 
are  of  exceptional  strength,  because  the  shoots  have 
had  ample  time  to  become  well  rooted.  Then  if  the 
earlier  sorts  be  planted  through  April,  and  if  it  be 
possible  every  tuber  should  be  in  the  soil  by  that 
time,  these  having  been  naturally  somewhat  sprouted 
push  growth  soon,  and  are  through  the  ground  in  a 
few  weeks.  Thus  the  late  varieties,  which  need  the 
longest  growing  season,  get  it,  and  the  precocious 
ones  the  shorter  season. 

It  is  not  a  matter  for  wonder,  apart  from  the  short 
seasons  given  to  Mr.  Maidens  late  planted  breadths, 
that  the  crops  on  these  should  become  less  just  as 
they  were  later  planted,  because  it  was  stated  that 
the  seed  stocks  were  frequently  turned  over  to  destroy 
the  eye  buds  and  check  growth.  Thus  the  earlier 
planted  tubers  had  the  benefit  of  the  first  strong 
shoots,  and  the  later  ones  only  such  as  the  frequent 
turnings  and  maiming  of  the  growths  had  left,  for 
of  course  such  shoots  must  have  been  much  weakened. 
That  alone,  apart  from  all  other  considerations, 
would  account  for  greater  lightness  of  the  crops  from 
the  late  planted  breadths.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  in  the  extreme  south  and  west  we  may  safely 
and  advisedly  plant  Potatos  in  March,  for  the  bulk  of 
the  kingdom  in  April,  and  the  north  in  May  ;  for  no 
date  absolutely  can  be  fixed  for  all  parts  of  the 
country  alike. — A .  D. 


PLANTS  IN  ROOMS. 

It  is  at  this  period  of  the  year  in  particular  that 
plants  in  a  living  room  are  doubly  welcome.  What 
with  frost  and  cold,  fog,  snow,  and  rain,  the  out¬ 
door  garden  is  to  a  large  extent  closed  to  the  lover  of 
plants  and  flowers,  and  then  it  is  that  a  greenhouse 
or  conservatory  is  doubly  valuable,  because  a  screen 
of  glass  affords  opportunity  for  looking  over  the 
plants,  however  bad  the  weather  may  be  without. 
Those  who  have  no  greenhouse  grow  plants  within 
doors,  and  succeed  or  fail  with  them  according  to  the 
adaptability  of  the  plants  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
attention  they  receive. 

The  Garden  in  the  House. 

What  can  be  done  to  make  the  interior  of  the  house 
look  bright  and  cheerful  with  plants  and  flowers 
during  the  winter  time  ?  One  favourite  method  is 
growing  a  few  Hyacinths  in  glasses,  Crocuses  in 
saucers,  or  any  other  shallow  vessel  in  which  a  little 
cocoa  fibre  refuse,  or  sand  and  finely  powdered 
charcoal  can  be  placed  ;  while  a  few  single  Daffodils 
and  Tulips  can  be  grown  in  pots,  and  we  have 
seen  how  that  variety  of  the  fragrant  Polyanthus 
Narcissus  known  as  the  Chinese  sacred  Lily  can  be 
grown  within  doors  in  a  bowl  of  water,  sand  or  soil. 
But  all  these  things  require  to  be  grown  near  the 
light,  where  sunshine  can  fall  upon  them,  and  where 
they  can  have  all  the  air  possible.  To  grow  them  in 
a  dark,  close  part  of  the  room,  or  upon  a  mantel¬ 
piece  over  a  fireplace,  is  to  court  failure.  And  care 
should  be  taken  that  loss  of  moisture  through 
evaporation,  or  by  the  requirements  of  the  plants,  be 
replaced  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days  as  needed. 
Many  little  attentions  suggest  themselves  to  him  or 
her  whose  heart  is  in  the  pleasant  pastime  of  growing 
plants  within  doors — they  are  all  of  importance  ;  it 
is  the  small  attentions  which  go  so  much  to  complete 
the  gum  of  sucq?§§, 


Flowering  Plants  for  Windows. 

One  of  the  best  of  these  at  this  season  of  the  year  is 
the  gay  and  attractive  Persian  Cyclamen.  I  have 
known  a  plant,  with  proper  care,  to  last  in  bloom, 
when  kept  in  a  window,  for  the  space  of  three  or  four 
months.  The  pot  containing  the  plant  should  be 
stood  in  a  saucer,  and  if  in  the  act  of  watering  some 
water  runs  down  through  the  soil  into 
the  saucer,  it  need  not  be  turned  out ;  the 
roots  will  suck  it  up  in  due  course. 

The  leaves .  of  the  Cyclamen  being  thick  and 
leathery,  they  can  be  readily  sponged  ;  a  small  piece 
of  sponge  or  flannel  passed  over  the  leaves  three 
times  a  week  will  keep  them  free  of  any  dust  deposit, 
and  minister  to  the  plant’s  health.  The  flowers,  tco, 
are  thick,  and  their  petals  do  not  suffer  as  those  of 
flowers  of  softer  texture  do.  If  gas  is  burnt  during 
the  evening  in  the  room  in  which  the  plant  is  kept,  I 
venture  to  suggest  the  plant  might  be  removed  while 
the  gas  is  alight ;  this  will  help  to  maintain  it  longer 
in  fresh  bloom. 

The  Chinese  Primula  as  an  indoor  Plant. 
Some  recommend  it  for  the  purpose,  but  it  does  best 
in  an  uninhabited  room  where  there  is  sufficient 
warmth  to  enable  it  to  flower.  The  leaves,  though 
thick,  are  rough  on  the  surface,  and  not  smooth  like 
those  of  the  Cyclamen,  and  they  gather  dust  the 
more  readily,  but  they  can  be  cleansed  with  care. 
Gas  is  hurtful  to  the  flowers.  It  is,  however,  a  very 
free-blooming  plant,  and  given  adequate  care,  it  re¬ 
mains  in  flower  a  long  time.  Care  is  required  in 
giving  water,  and  during  dull,  cold,  damp  weather  it 
should  be  given  only  when  required. 

A  Dry  Atmosphere  Injurious. 
Undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  success 
in  the  cultivation  of  plants  in  rooms  where  a  fire  is 
kept,  and  gas  or  lamps  are  burned,  is  the  dryness  of 
the  atmosphere.  In  consequence  of  this,  such  plants 
as  I  attempt  to  grow  in  this  way  are  stood  in  earthen¬ 
ware  pans,  with  a  little  water  kept  in  them.  Some¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  evaporation  goes  on,  which  is 
helpful  to  the  plants,  though  perhaps  not  in  a  large 
degree.  One  of  my  favourite  plants  for  winter  is 
Primula  obconica,  because  of  its  perpetual  flower¬ 
ing  character.  It  seems  the  gas  fumes  do  not  injure 
the  flowers  so  much  as  might  be  supposed,  and 
certainly  not  so  much  as  in  the  case  of  some  other 
plants.  Its  freedom  of  bloom  is  one  of  the  chief  re¬ 
commendations  of  this  charming  species  of  Primula, 
and  it  may  be  said  to  flower  all  the  year  round.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  a  certain  amount  of  dust  deposit 
gathers  upon  the  blossoms  and  leaves  ;  a  small  piece 
of  sponge  and  a  little  chilled  water  soon  cleanses  the 
latter,  while  the  dust  can  be  shaken  from  the.  blos¬ 
soms.  Another  good  indoor  flowering  plant  is 
Cyclamen  persicum.  I  have  known  a  plant  of  this 
to  remain  in  good  bloom  for  three  months,  with  just 
a  little  'attention  in  the  matter  of  cleanliness. 
Foliaged  plants,  such  as  the  Indian  Rubber  plant, 
and  the  thick-leaved  Aspidistra  lurida,  are  ex¬ 
cellent  for  room  culture,  and  one  of  the  best 
ferns' to  grow  is  the  crested  form  of  Pteris  tremula: 
but  in  all  cases  careful  watering  is  needed  during 
winter.  There  is  prevalent  such  a  common  and  fatal 
error  that  plants  want  so  much  water  daily,  that 
many  an  one  is  killed  through  mistaken  kindness.  It 
is  impossible  to  lay  rules  for  watering  that  will  suit 
all  plants,  at  all  times,  but  it  may  be  said  generally 
that  the  amount  of  atmospheric  moisture  that  there 
must  be  in  the  air  for  a  young,  healthily-growing 
plant  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable  ;  and  in  a  warm, 
dry  sitting-room,  or  in  a  warm  but  unshaded  green¬ 
house,  under  certain  circumstances  of  solar  heat, 
drying  winds,  or  overheating  by  artificial  means,  the 
air  is  drained  dry  as  the  driest  sponge,  the  dryness 
being,  as  Dr.  Lindley  sets  forth  in  his  “  Theory  of 
Horticulture,"  in  exact  ratio  between  the  heat  inside 
and  the  cold  without. 

A  Good  Contrivance  for  Indoor  Plants. 

A  friend  of  mine  who  has  been  very  successful  in  grow¬ 
ing  plants  within  doors  had  a  table  suitably  construct¬ 
ed  ,  and  he  made  a  selection  of  the  plants  best  adapted 
to  a  dry  atmosphere.  The  table  is  the  length  of  the 
windows  and  two  to  three  feet  wide,  and  the  corners 
fit  tight  in  order  to  add  to  its  security,  the  boards 
forming  it  being  tongued  and  grooved.  Around  the 
edges  a  strip  is  nailed  3  in.  wide,  thus  forming 
a  kind  of  shallow  trough.  Two  inches  of  clean  silver 
sand  are  put  into  it,  and  the  plants  stand  upon  it. 
On  the  top  of  the  sand  is  placed  a  layer  of  nice  green 
moss,  and  this  no[  only  regains  and  gives  off  moisture, 


but  it  has  a  pleasant  appearance  against  the  clean  red 
pots.  The  water  given  to  the  plants  passes  through 
to  the  sand,  which  absorbs  it,  and  it  does  not  drip 
upon  the  floor.  If  any  inconvenience  is  experienced 
in  this  way,  it  is  best  to  make  the  table  of  zinc,  or  to 
make  a  zinc  or  galvanised-iron  tray  that  will  fit  on  the 
top  of  a  table. 

With  such  an  arrangement  as  this  in  use,  the  plants 
can  be  frequently  sprinkled  with  water,  which  cleanses 
the  leaves  from  impurities  and  promotes  their  health. 
The  sand  should  be  watered  should  it  become  dry 
through  insufficiency  of  water  passing  through  the 
soil  in  which  the  plants  are  growing. 

Ordinary  Flower  Stands  Unsuitable. 

The  flower  stands  —  generally  made  of  stout  iron 
wire — are  unsuitable  for  a  room  ;  the  surplus  water, 
dead  leaves,  &c.,  fall  upon  the  floor,  soiling  the  carpet 
and  giving  the  room  an  untidy  appearance.  It  may 
be  said  that  this  can  be  avoided  by  placing  the  stand 
in  a  zinc  trough,  to  catch  the  moisture,  but  it  will  be 
a  good  deal  better  to  have  the  trough  on  a  table  as 
above  directed.  My  friend  has  his  table  on  rollers,  so 
that  it  can  be  moved  aside  without  the  trouble  of 
moving  the  plants  when  it  is  necessary  to  clean  the 
floor. 

Knowlege  Gained  by  Experience. 

In  plant  treatment,  as  in  mam’  other  avocations,  but 
especially  with  plants,  much  more  is  learned  by  ex¬ 
perience  than  by  hearsay.  This  comes  to  all  who 
take  pains.  At  the  outset  many  failures  may  result, 
but  every  one  of  them,  if  carefully  studied,  uillbelhe 
means  of  obtaining  information  of  a  very  serviceable 
character.  Indeed,  there  is  no  better  teacher  than 
experience,  as  hundreds  of  men  and  women  are  finding 
every  day  of  their  lives. — R.  D. 

_  _  ♦  -  _ 

"  ♦ 

MARICA  NORTHIANA. 

On  the  appearance  of  “  Effendi  W.  Beigh’s  ”  note  in 
your  issue  for  December  19th,  I  at  or.ee  wrote  to  a 
friend  in  Oldham  asking  him  to  procure  me  two 
plants,  one  for  myself,  and  the  other  to  send  to  you, 
that  you  might  be  able  to  satisfy  your  correspondent 
as  to  its  identity.  It  does  seem  strange  that  it  sh  uld 
be  priced  so  high  in  nurserymen’s  catalogues.  I 
have  one  before  me  in  which  it  is  quoted  at  7s.,  but  I 
cannot  understand  why  such  prices  should  be  asked 
for  a  plant  that  was  introduced  so  long  ago,  and 
which  is  so  easy  of  propagation.  Loudon  says  it 
is  readily  increased  by  division  and  by  seeds,  but 
the  latter  are  seldom  available  owing  to  the  shy 
flowering  of  the  plant.  As  to  offsets,  well,  they  are 
plentiful  enough.  The  plants  received  by  me  had 
three  buds  on  them  just  above  the  roots,  which  I 
have  no  doubt  will  make  plants  in  the  spring.  The 
friend  who  sent  them  also  pointed  out  another  means 
of  increasing  them,  i.e  ,  by  the  small  buds  cr  bulbils 
which  occasionally  (not  generally)  form  on  the 
leaves,  and  which  soon  grow  into  plants.  This 
habit  was  new  to  me.  I  may  tell  your  correspon¬ 
dent  that  window  gardeners  about  Oldham  do  net 
pay  7s.  6d.  or  half-a-guinea  each  for  their  plants. 
The  odd  sixpence  is  about  their  price,  and  that  is 
about  the  actual  value  of  a  small  plant  of  Marica 
Northiana.  An  error  crept  into  my  last  which  I 
take  this  opportunity  of  correcting.  The  name  of  my 
friend  should  read  Mr.  Councillor  James  Neild,  not 
Wild. — James  Percival,  Smithy  Bridge,  near  Rochdale. 
[So  far  as  we  can  tell  in  the  absence  of  flowers  the 
plant  received  is  certainly  Marica  Northiana. — Ed.] 

HYACINTHS  IN  GLASSES. 

This  is  an  old-fashioned  but  a  very  pleasant  phase 
of  indoor  gardening,  not  nearly  so  much  followed  as 
it  used  to  be.  It  is  practically  too  late  to  place 
Hyacinths  in  glasses  in  order  to  ensure  a  satisfactory 
head  of  bloom,  though  I  have  done  so  as  late  in  the 
season  as  the  middle  of  January,  and  had  excellent 
results.  But  some  bulbs  are  much  more  lasting  than 
others,  and  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  been  kept.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
in  several  of  the  suburbs  of  London  evidence  that 
the  old  method  is  still  being  employed,  though  the 
old-fashioned  tall  chimney  glass  is  still  being  used  ; 
the  disadvantage  being  that  no  support  can  be  fixed 
to  the  developing  flower  spike,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
newer  goblet-shaped  glass ;  and,  secondly,  because 
the  base  of  the  glass  not  being  broad  enough,  there 
is  great  danger  of  the  glasses  toppling  over  when  the 
flower  spike  becomes  developed.  The  old  chimney 
glass  gt  best  is  ugly,  and(  unlike  the  new  broar]- 
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bottomed  goblet-shaped  glasses  of  highly  ornamental 
character,  cannot  be  employed  for  cut  flowers  in 
summer. 

A  caution  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  those  who 
grow  Hyacinths  in  glasses.  At  this  season  of  the 
year  they  are  placed  on  the  sills  of  windows  in  full 
exposure  to  the  light.  That  is  an  excellent  place  by 
day,  but  somewhat  risky  by  night  while  frost  pre¬ 
vails.  Therefore  it  is  well  to  take  them  out  of  the 


will  evaporate,  and  a  little  fresh  should  be  added  as 
required.  As  soon  as  the  spike  of  bloom  begins  to 
rise,  a  wire  support  should  be  fixed  to  the  glass,  and 
the  support,  which  is  attached  to  the  spike  to  keep  it 
in  its  place,  gradually  raised  as  the  spike  increases  in 
height. 

The  act  of  growing  a  few  Hyacinths  in  glasses  is  a 
very  pleasant  feature  of  indoor  gardening,  and  one 
not  nearly  so  much  followed  as  I  think  it  should  be 


have  cropped  up  in  one  year  ;  but  the  improvements 
which  many  of  them  exhibit  have  caused  the  public 
to  hail  them  with  delight. 

The  variety  under  notice  has  globular  heads  of  a 
large  size,  suitable  for  exhibition  purposes,  and 
wherever  it  was  shown  last  autumn,  growers  and 
connoisseurs  of  Chrysanthemums  were  highly 
pleased  with  it.  The  head,  as  a  whole,  appears  of  a 
bright  yellow,  and  when  examined  more  closely  the 


window  by  night  so  that  they  may  not  be  affected  by 
frost.  It  is  vexing  to  have  a  glass  cracked  and  so 
rendered  useless  by  the  expansion  caused  when 
the  water  in  the  glass  becomes  frozen.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  the  water  is  sweet.  Should  it 
emit  a  disagreeable  smell,  it  should  be  changed 
at  once  and  replaced  by  fresh,  washing  the  roots  of 
the  Hyacinth,  carefully  of  course,  and  thoroughly 
.cleansing  the  inside  of  the  glass.  Two  or  three 
small  lumps  of  charcoal  are  of  great  assistance  in 
keeping  the  water  pure,  and  the  presence  of  charcoal 
in  the  water  is  said  to  have  a  fertilizing  effect.  As 
|he  foliage  deyelops  and  the  flower  spike  rises,  water 


Chrysanthemum  J.  Stanborough  Dibbens. 


The  measure  of  success  is  the  measure  of  the  amount 
of  attention  given  to  the  bulbs  during  the  time  they 
occupy  the  glasses. — E.  IV. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM 

J.  STANBOROUGH  DIBBENS. 

New  incurved  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  attained 
great  prominence  during  the  November  and 
December  exhibitions  of  last  year,  by  reason  of  the 
large  number  of  first-class  new  varieties  which  have 
been  raised  and  brought  before  the  public.  It  is 
sorne'ivhaf  singular  that  go  many  of  them  shoplij 


florets  are  seen  to  be  broad,  blunt,  clear  bright 
yellow  on  the  upper  surface  and  sulphur  yellow  on 
the  reverse.  When  in  perfection  the  florets  are 
regularly  incurved,  but  later  on  the  outer  ones  are 
reflexed  and  incurved  at  the  tips,  while  the  middle 
ones  are  reflexed,  and  the  uppermost  ones  erect  quite 
filling  up  the  centre  of  the  flower.  These  peculiarities 
may  often  result,  however,  from  conditions  of  culture 
as  well  as  the  age  of  the  bloom  ;  but  when  in  its 
prime,  the  latter  presents  the  regularly  incurved  form 
with  interlocking  florets  shown  in  the  illustration 
above,  which  was  executed  from  a  bloom  sent  us  by- 
Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Cregn, 
Lewisham,  S,g. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM 

CULTURE. 

By  an  Amateur. 

To  convey  my  ideas  upon  the  subject  in  as  clear 
and  connected  a  manner  as  I  am  able,  I  have  been 
compelled  to  enter  into  a  fuller  minuteness  of  detail 
than  to  our  professional  members  will  seem  neces¬ 
sary  ;  but  being  but  an  amateur  I  do  not  of  course 
presume  to  convey  any  information  to  men  of  greater 
experience.  My  remarks  must  therefore  be  patiently 
borne  with  by  them,  as  being  more  especially 
addressed  to  our  amateur  friends. 

Before  striking  cuttings  one  must  have  a  plage  to 
strike  them  in,  suitable  soil,  pots,  etc.  We  will  there, 
fore  take  these  matters  first. 

The  system  I  follow  is  similar  to  that  advocated 
by  Molyneux,  slightly  altered  in  detail  but  the  same 
in  principle,  and  less  cumbersome  for  small  growers. 

I  use  some  empty  currant  boxes  obtained  from  the 
grocer.  These  are  about  24  in.  long  by  8  in.  wide 
and  deep,  with  a  sheet  of  heavy  corrugated  glass 
fitting  closely  over  the  top.  This  gives  a  cool  close 
frame,  capable  of  holding  twenty  four  2  J  in.  pots  for  a 
cost  of  6d.  Half  a  dozen  of  these  make  a  very  useful 
set  of  apparatus  for  striking,  and  will  last  for  years  ; 
these  can  be  used  standing  outside  on  the  ground,  or 
placed  on  the  shelves  of  a  greenhouse  without  in¬ 
convenience,  owing  to  their  handy  size. 

Soil. 

For  the  soil  I  use  equal  parts  of  loam,  leaf  soil,  and 
coarse  sand,  well  rubbed  through  a  sieve  to  fine 
down  and  thoroughly  mix  them.  This  porous  compost 
I  find  encourages  rooting  better  than  an  excess  of 
loam.  Take  a  aj-in.,  or  3-in.  pot,  place  a  piece  of 
perforated  zinc  over  the  hole  at  bottom — I  prefer 
zinc  to  crocks,  as  it  gives  a  more  perfect  drainage, 
and  excludes  worms  and  slugs.  The  snippings  from 
a  tin-smith’s  shop  answer  the  purpose  well,  and 
cost  next  to  nothing  ;  one  piece,  completely  covering 
the  hole,  serves  well.  Fill  up  the  pot  with  the  soil 
already  mentioned,  press  it  down  slightly,  and  give 
a  topping  of  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  coarse 
sand  ;  it  is  then  ready  to  receive  the  cuttings. 

Taking  Cuttings. 

This  requires  considerable  care  in  selection.  Take 
the  sturdiest  of  the  suckers,  about  3  in.  long,  coming 
up  from  the  soil  of  the  old  plants.  Sometimes  they 
will  have  a  few  roots  attached  ;  if  so,  all  the  better, 
it  is  so  much  of  a  start  gained,  though  frequently 
you  must  be  content  with  cuttings  without  rootsi 
and  weakly  ones  at  that.  Cut  clean  across  about  a 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  below  a  joint,  pick  off  the  lower 
leaves,  then,  taking  your  already  prepared  pot,  dibble 
a  small  hole  about  2  in.  deep  at  edge  of  pot,  let  a 
few  grains  of  the  sand  topping  fall  in  ;  this  makes  a 
foot  for  the  cutting  that  encourages  callusing  ;  push 
the  cutting  in  the  hole,  being  certain  it  touches 
the  bottom  firmly,  press  the  soil  firmly  round  with 
the  fingers,  give  a  little  water  to  settle  closely,  and 
you  may  consider  it  properly  inserted  for  striking. 

Three  or  four  cuttings  may  be  placed  round  each 
pot  if  desired.  Always  label  each  pot,  giving  the 
name  of  the  variety  and  date  of  insertion.  The 
reason  I  prefer  suckers  to  stem  shoots  is  that  those 
coming  from  stems  often  develop  bloom  buds  at  the 
growing  point,  and  while  that  exists  rooting  will  not 
take  place.  The  bud  must  be  cut  out,  and  the  cut¬ 
ting  having  but  little  energy  at  this  stage,  you  would 
very  likely  lose  it — sometimes  even  your  suckers  will 
develop  this  bud.  If.  such  a  thing  does  occur  the 
only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  cut  off  the  top  and  hope 
for  the  best. 

Well  now  that  your  cuttings  are  ready,  put  them 
in  your  little  frames  ;  place  the  glass  on  the  top  ex¬ 
cluding  air,  and,  the  glass  being  corrugated,  it  gives 
a  slight  shade  very  desirable  at  this  stage.  While 
the  cuttings  are  in  this  state,  they  naturally  require 
a  little  moisture,  but  generally  the  water  given  at 
insertion  is  sufficient  to  last  until  rooted  ;  but,  should 
they  show  signs  of  flagging,  give  a  slight  sprinkling 
from  a  fine  rosed  pot  and  place  the  glass  on  again  at 
once.  Each  morning  it  is  -well  to  wipe  off  the  mois¬ 
ture  condensed  on  the  inside  of  the  glass,  as  it  tends 
to  keep  the  foliage  dry.  But  when  doing  this  or  in¬ 
serting  fresh  pots,  make  it  a  point  to  keep  the  glass 
off  as  little  as  possible,  for,  until  rooting  has  taken 
place,  they  must  be  kept  close. 

The  greatest  enemy  to  young  cuttings  is  mildew  or 

'  A  paper  read  by  Mr.  George  Crabise,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tion  on  January  6th. 


damping.  To  check  this  I  always  puff  a  little  brown 
sulphur  over  the  box  and  its  contents.  The  lower 
leaves  naturally  are  most  liable  to  this.  If  it  ap¬ 
pears,  cut  the  leaf  off,  using  scissors  so  as  not  to 
disturb  the  cutting. 

At  this  point  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  me  to  give 
what  I  consider  the  best  dates  for  taking  cuttings.  My 
general  rule  is,  to  take  all  alike,  as  early  as  I  can 
after  the  15th  October,  so  as  to  get  them  rooted  be¬ 
fore  severe  weather  comes,  but  as  dates  may  be 
desired,  I  would  say  15th  October  to  15th  November 
for  late  varieties  ;  15th  November  to  15th  December 
for  mid-season  varieties  ;  and  15th  December  to  15th 
January  for  early  sorts;  but  if  I  saw  a  good  cutting 
of  an  early  variety  in  November,  I  should  take  it  ;  it 
means  so  much  more  root,  and  that  is  above  all  the 
greatest  object  now. 

Transferring  the  Pots. 

Well,  assuming  that  your  cuttings  are  rooted  after 
their  stay  in  the  first  frame,  they  then  require  fresh 
quarters.  Take  another  box  similar  to  the  first, 
place  the  rooted  cuttings  in  this  box,  and  gradually 
give  them  air,  opening  the  glass  a  little  more  day  by 
day  as  you  find  they  can  stand  it  without  flagging. 
Admitting  air  will  naturally  cause  dryness  ;  water  in 
the  morning,  just  enough  to  effect  the  freshening, 
using  a  fine  rosed  can,  In  case  of  frost  keep  your 
glass  close  when  the  temperature  is  at,  or  below 
freezing,  and,  if  very  severe,  throw  a  mat  over  the 
tops  of  the  boxes  if  outside.  The  wisdom  of  keeping 
all  fairly  dry  is  here  apparent,  for  if  your  earth  and 
consequently  the  plants  are  sodden,  and  in  that  state 
get  frozen,  the  earth  will  he  converted  into  a  block 
of  ice,  and  the  stems,  by  the  expansion  of  the  water 
in  them,  will  most  likely  split.  After  taking  every 
precaution  should  they  get  frozen,  close  up  your 
frames  and  keep  the  mats  over  them  until  the  frost 
is  quite  out  of  them  ;  then  gradually  admit  air  and 
light — with  this  treatment  little  harm  is  likely  to 
follow. 

We  will  now  suppose  that  the  plants  have  been  in 
their  second  boxes  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  having 
had  an  existence  of  about  ten  weeks  from  their 
parent  plants ;  if  not  dead  they  are  pretty  sure  to  be 
nicely  rooted.  Those  in  the  first  set  of  boxes  or 
frames  require  to  be  shifted  into  the  second,  and 
those  in  the  second  are  ready  for  somewhere  else. 

Of  course  many  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  may 
be  successfully  grown  by  those  having  no  green¬ 
house,  but  to  grow  those  blooms  we  see  at  the 
November  shows  one  must  have,  even  at  this  stage, 
a  deep  frame  or  greenhouse,  where  the  plants  can 
have  plenty  of  air  and  light  and  necessary  protec¬ 
tion.  Close  to  the  glass  in  a  greenhouse  is  the  best 
place  for  those  in  the  condition  of  those  we  have  now 
taken  from  the  second  set  of  frames.  Water  when 
necessary,  always  in  moderation,  and  do  that  only 
in  the  mornings;  give  all  the  air  you  can.  This 
treatment  encourages  sturdy  growth.  If  kept  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  glass,  and  in  a  close  atmos¬ 
phere,  they  grow  weakly  and  lanky. 

Potting  off. 

But  before  running  ahead  too  far,  another  matter 
needs  attention.  Each  of  these  pots  contains 
several  rooted  cuttings,  which  must  be  potted 
separately,  still  using  the  3-in.  pots  and  soil  as  in  the 
first  place.  Gently  knock  out  from  the  first  pot,  and 
separate  each  plant  with  some  soil  adhering  to  the 
roots.  Put  a  little  soil  over  the  drainage,  set  the 
roots  out  upon  this,  fill  up  with  soil,  pressing  it  gently 
but  firmly  with  the  fingers.  Give  a  little  water  to 
settle  the  soil,  label  the  pot,  and  the  operation  is 
completed.  Many  growers  prefer  rooting  each  cut¬ 
ting  in  a  separate  pot,  but  when  one  considers  that 
if  fifty  varieties  are  being  grown — and  that  is  by  no 
means  a  big  lot — you  would  require  at  least  three 
cuttings  of  each.  This  alone  would  necessitate  150 
pots. 

After  your  plants  have  each  enjoyed  a  separate 
3-in.  pot  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  cut  them  down 
to  within  two  joints  of  the  soil,  and  wait  for  fresh 
leaders  to  break  from  either  or  both  joints  ;  let  them 
grow  on  a  bit,  then  selecting  the  strongest,  as  best 
for  the  coming  stem,  rub  out  the  other  shoot,  leaving 
but  one  to  run  up.  If  you  select  the  lower  one,  cut 
the  stem  down  to  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above 
it.  I  think  there  is  with  some  a  little  novelty  ir. 
making  this  cutting  down  a  general  rule.  I  do  it 
because  I  invariably  find  the  new  leader  breaks 
thicker  than  the  parent  stem,  and  you  get  a  cleane? 
and  sturdier  growth,  and,  while  causing  ho  injurious 
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delay,  it  effectually  stops  the  too  early  formation  of 
buds. 

When  the  plants  have  been  growing  on  in  this 
manner  about  a  month  or  six  weeks,  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  roots  are  well  out  to  the  edge  of  the 
pot,  and  ready  for  a  further  shift ;  if  not,  wait  a  week 
or  two  longer  for  the  lazy  ones,  but  pot  on  those  that 
are  ready. 

I  consider  in  all  stages  of  potting  that  as  soon  as 
the  roots  are  out  to  the  edges  of  the  pot  in  fair 
quantity,  they  are  ready  for  shifting  forward,  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  a  great  evil  to  allow  plants  to  get 
at  all  potbound  before  shifting.  It  is  evident  that 
if  a  mass  of  roots  has  grown  round  and  round  itself, 
all  the  nutriment  in  the  ball  is  expended,  and  the 
outer  surface  only  in  a  position  to  receive  nourish’ 
ment  from  the  new  soil. 

Second  Potting. 

For  the  second  potting  I  use  5-in.  pots,  well  drained 
with  zinc  or  crocks,  and  a  soil  composed  of  six  parts 
of  loam,  two  of  leaf  soil,  and  one  of  charcoal  and 
mortar  rubbish.  The  loam  should  be  well  chopped 
up,  the  leaf  soil  rubbed  fairly  fine,  and  the  charcoal 
and  mortar  smashed  up  to  about  half-inch  size,  put¬ 
ting  in  the  dust  as  well ;  thoroughly  mix  this  together. 
Set  the  ball  of  earth  and  roots  from  the  old  pot  upon 
the  drainage  of  the  new  one  ;  fill  up  with  the  com¬ 
post  to  above  the  juncture  of  your  leading  shoot 
and  the  old  stem,  and  so  regulate  it  that  about 
half-an-inch  is  left  for  watering.  . 

This  in  a  general  way  brings  us  up  to  about  the 
first  week  in  March.  Keep  the  plants  up  near  the 
light  ;  water  when  they  want  it  ;  put  a  stick  to  them 
as  soon  as  they  require  support  a.nd  training ;  give 
all  the  air  you  can,  protecting  from  frost,  and  as  soon 
as  you  feel  sure  frost  is  over,  put  your  plants  outside 
in  full  light  and  air.  Standing  them  in  a  long  row 
upon  old  slates  or  boards  is  the  best  way,  as  it  allows 
full  play  of  sun  and  air  around  them,  and  moisture 
to  drain  away  freely,  besides  keeping  out  worms, 
Being  out  they  will  in  dry  weather  require  daily 
watering.  Rain  water  is  always  best,  but  where  that 
is  not  obtainable,  use  that  which  has  stood  in  the 
open  a  day  previous,  so  as  to  ba  of  the  same  tern’ 
perature. 

Watch  for  green-fly  and  slugs ;  a  little’  tobacco 
dust  removes  the  fly  ;  and  a  little  lime  dusted  round 
the  pots  wards  off  the  slugs ;  but  look  yeur  plants 
over  for  any  signs  of  the  latter.  The  stems  are  yet 
but  soft,  and  a  slug  of  ordinary  abilities  can  eat  it 
through  in  its  tenderest  part  in  about  two  nights. 
With  a  light  in  the  night-time  is  the  way  to  catch 
them.  Should  you  get  a  plant  bitten  through  in  this 
manner,  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  cut  down  below 
the  wound,  and  run  up  a  fresh  leader,  but  it  is  a  dan¬ 
gerous  delay.  When  side  shoots  begin  to  appear, 
pick  them  off  as  they  show,  but  never  nearer  the  top 
than  about  four  joints,  for  then,  in  case  of  accident 
to  the  tip,  you  have  a  shoot  to  fall  back  upon, 

Third  Potting. 

After  the  plants  have  been  in  their  second  pots  about 
a  month  or  six  weeks,  the  final  shift  is  at  hand. 
Determine  the  time  by  the  state  of  the  roots  as  be¬ 
fore.  Professionals  can  indulge  in  12-in.  pots; 
amateurs  do  not  like  the  expense  and  space  they  re¬ 
quire,  and  I  think  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they 
can  succeed  just  as  well  with  7-in.,  8-in.,  and  g-in. 
pots; — 7-in.  for  the  delicate  rooters,  S-in.  for  the 
ordinary  run,  and  g-in.  for  the  strong  growers. 

Drainage  must  be  free.  I  prefer  zinc  even  at  this 
stage,  a  few  crocks  on  the  bottom,  with  a  circular 
plate  of  perforated  zinc  over  this  fitting  closely  to 
the  sides.  It  allows  more  room,  and  constitutes 
more  perfect  drainage  than  crocks  ;  but  if  one  dis¬ 
likes  the  expense,  clean  crocks  must  be  used :  a 
rough  piece  over  the  bottom  hole,  then  about  an 
inch  layer  over  the  entire  bottom  of  pieces  broken 
to  about  fin.  and  Jin. 

The  Final  Shift. 

For  this  I  use  8  pa£ts  of  loam,  2  parts  of  leaf  soil, 
1  of  charcoal,  broken  as  .  before,  1  of  mortar  and 
granite  sand  mixed.  Mix  and  chop  up  well  to¬ 
gether,  sift  out  nothing.  This  mixture  is  porous 
enough  without  sifting,  and  is  rich  in  plant  food.  If 
the  soil  is  properly  proportioned  there  is  more  senti¬ 
ment  than  service  in  sifting ;  this  applies  also  to  the 
drainage.  If  the  soil  is  properly  porous  an  inch 
surface  of  drainage  is  all  that  is  required — all 
the  drainage  in  the  world  will  not  make  a  sticky  soil 
perfect,  and  excess  of  drainage  occupies  the  place  of 
better  stuff.  The  pots,  drainage,  and  plants,  being 
beady,  place  a  few  of  the  roughest  pieces  of  soil  ove? 
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the  drainage,  set  the  ball  upon  this,  and  fill  up  to 
within  2  in.  of  the  top.  Ram  all  well,  a  little  lighter  for 
the  delicate  rooters,  but  very  hard  for  the  others.  In 
ramming  hold  the  plant  firmly  down  and  upright, 
but  ram  only  round  the  edges — ramming  the  centre 
breaks  roots,  and  it  can  be  made  just  as  hard  from 
the  edges.  Let  this  operation,  and  that  of  placing 
the  final  stick,  be  carried  out  at  the  same  time,  for 
driving  a  stake  later  on  through  the  roots  must  do 
great  damage. 

The  final  potting  being  finished  give  them  slight 
watering,  and  stand  in  the  shade  for  a  day  or  so. 
The  plants  with  their  tall  sticks  can  be  well  secured 
in  the  following  manner : — fix  securely  in  the 
ground  at  distances  of  12  feet  apart,  a  row 
of  stakes,  about  5  ft.  above  the  ground.  Run  two 
lines  of  wire  the  entire  length,  one  at  the 
top,  the  other  mid-way  down.  Along  the  foot  of  this 
fence  place  your  slates  or  boards,  stand  the  pots 
upon  these,  and  fasten  the  sticks  securely  to  the 
cross  wires.  You  need  two  rows  of  wire  because  of  the 
short  growers.  Still  keep  off  the  side  shoots  as 
directed,  and  they  will  now  begin  in  many  cases  to 
show  up  from  the  soil ;  these  must  be  nipped  off  level, 
not  dug  out,  for  by  so  doing  you  must  injure  roots. 

The  First  Break. 

We  have  now  reached  to  about  the  middle  of  April 
or  first  week  in  May,  and  expecting  soon  to  see  the 
first  break.  This  is  the  forming  of  a  cluster  of  shoots 
at  the  growing  point  of  the  plant.  These  shoots  are 
generally  three  or  four  in  number,  and  surrounding  a 
flower  bud.  This  bud  is  worthless.  Left  by  themselves 
the  shoots  will  soon  grow  past  the  bud,  but  as  by 
leaving  the  bud  on  the  plant,  one  of  the  leaders  often 
grows  deformed,  it  is  as  well  to  remove  it.  Three  is 
the  generally  approved  number  of  these  shoots  that 
are  allowed  to  run  up,  therefore  if  more  than  three 
show  cut  off  the  weakliest. 

As  these  shoots  lengthen  and  become  liable  to  be 
broken,  it  is  well  to  loop  a  piece  of  bass  loosely 
round  the  three  leaders  and  the  central  stick.  The 
plants  now  require  but  regular  watering,  disbudding, 
and  a  good  look  out  for  caterpillars,  fly,  etc.,  and 
regular  syringing,  say  twice  a  week,  with  soot  water 
is  very  beneficial.  This  syringing  is  best  done  in  the 
evening,  when  the  sun  is  off  the  plants.  Watering, 
too,  during  hot  days  will  often  be  necessary  twice — 
noon  and  evening.  Syringing,  to  remove  fly  and 
other  pests  from  the  now  large  plants,  supersedes  the 
use  of  tobacco  powder.  Warm  soapy  water  gener¬ 
ally  answers  the  purpose  admirably.  Another  pre¬ 
preparation  I  would  recommend  is  made  as  follows  : 
— Boil  1  lb.  of  Quassia  chips  in  about  3  gallons  of 
water,  allowing  it  to  stand  overnight  that  all  the 
bitterness  may  be  extracted  from  the  chips ;  strain 
this  in  the  morning  to  remove  the  chips,  and  put  the 
liquid  back  again  into  the  boiler ;  add  another  3 
gallons  of  water,  boil  up  again,  stirring  in  1  lb.  of 
soft  soap,  and  J  lb.  of  hellebore  powder.  Let  it 
simmer  for  about  an  hour.  You  can  then  add  to 
this  12  gallons  of  water,  and  syringe  v'ith  it  warm. 
This  removes  the  pests,  and  they  are  slow  to  appear 
again,  the  mixture  seemingly  leaving  a  bitterness  be¬ 
hind  it  that  they  do  not  appreciate.  It  is  a  very  con¬ 
venient  method  to  store  the  stuff  in  an  old  barrel  in 
its  strong  state,  that  is  before  adding  the  final  12 
gallons  of  water.  It  is  then  an  easy  matter  to  take 
out  what  quantity  you  require,  and,  adding  double  the 
quantity  of  warm  water,  make  it  ready  for  use ;  tem¬ 
perature  always  about  70°  to  8o°.  I  may  add  this  also 
forms  a  splendid  dip  for  Pelargoniums,  Cinerarias,  in 
fact,  any  plant,  even  when  in  full  bloom — it  cleans 
the  leaves  and  freshens  the  plant  splendidly. 

Second  Break. 

We  will  now  assume  that  the  plants  have  grown  on 
to  about  the  first  week  in  August,  when  we  may 
expect  the  second  break  to  appear  any  time  between 
then  and  the  second  week  in  September,  according 
to  the  variety.  The  “break”  consists  of  a  cluster 
of  buds  formed  at  the  growing  point  of  each  leader. 
As  soon  as  these  appear  give  each  plant  a  top-dres¬ 
sing  of  the  following  compost  about  an  inch  thick  : — 

6  parts  fresh  loam,  1  parfl  cow  dung,  with  all 
straw  removed,  and  1  part  of  Ichthemic  Guano. 
The  latter  ingredient  I  have  always  found  first-class  ; 
it  feeds  strongly  without  burning  or  rushing  the 
plants.  A  little  liquid  stimulant  is  now  of  great 
benefit.  I  carefully  avoid  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and 
prefer,  as  being  safer,  a  liquid  of  soot  and  sheep’s 
manure  made  by  putting  a  7  lb.  bag  of  each  in  an  18 
gallon  cask  filled  up  with  water.  Give  it  a  stir  up 
before  using,  and  apply  to  the  roots  only,  for  the 


first  twelve  days  every  third  day,  the  next  twelve 
days  once  every  other  clay,  and  after  that  once  every 
day. 

.Disbudding. 

Well,  returning  to  the  buds,  the  centre  of  the  group 
we  left  is  the  crown  bud,  which  forms  the  finest  and 
truest  blooms.  The  surrounding  buds  if  left  to 
themselves  will  grow  past  the  crown  bud,  forming 
terminal  flowers ;  these  shoots  always  show  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  grow  from  the  centre,  leaving  the  crown 
distinct.  Disbudding  must  soon  be  performed,  but 
not  too  hurriedly.  Wait  a  few  days  until  the  buds 
show  a  slight  neck,  then  carefully  examine  the  crown 
bud  to  see  that  its  shape,  is  round  and  free  from 
damage  by  insects,  etc.  If  it  is  not  so  you  must 
discard  it  and  allow  one  of  the  surrounding  buds  or 
shoots  to  run  up,  when  that  will  in  its  turn  form  a 
cluster  of  buds  at  its  tip  ;  these  buds  are  all  blooms, 
and  the  crown  bud  of  this  group  is  the  one  to  re¬ 
tain  as  the  best  substitute  for  the  first  or  true  crown 
bud.  Some  disbud  with  their  fingers,  but  working 
with  such  clu  .nsy  tools  is  risky  business ;  a  bruise 
or  wound  on  li  neck  of  the  crown  would  very  likely 
cause  contract  and  your  bloom  come  all  on  one 
side,  like  a  sunflower.  This  would  mean  unequal 
opening,  which  is  very  unsightly  even  at  the  best. 
I  prefer  to  use  a  narrow  pointed  penknife. 

The  buds  having  been  successfully  taken,  the 
plants  require  but  a  continuation  of  the  treatment 
already  described,  Hie  buds  will  now  commence 
to  swell  fast  and 

Housing  the  Plants 

must  soon  be  considered.  The  house  should  be  dry, 
clean,  light,  and  airy,  thus  all  your  operations  must 
tend  towards  those  ends.  Damp  floors,  walls,  and 
damp  air  must  be  carefully  avoided.  I  find  a  good 
preventative  to  mildew  on  brick  walls  is  to  whitewash 
them  with  a  mixture  of  five  parts  ot  lime  and  one  of 
sulphur  ;  and  to  dust  the  floors  with  this  mixture  dry 
where  the  pots  are  to  stand  arrests  mildew,  and 
stops  slugs  from  crawling  about.  In  arranging  your 
plants  in  the  house  orderliness  must  be  your  chief 
aim,  you  may  grow  the  finest  blooms  in  the  world, 
but  if  arranged  in  a  slovenly,  untidy  style,  all  the 
fine  effect  is  lost.  The  leaders  loosely  tied  round 
with  bass  would  decidedly  be  too  bunchy  for  housing. 

I  adopt  the  following  :  cut  lengths  of  sticks  or  canes 
about  14  in.  long,  tie  these  T  fashion  to  the  top  of 
the  centre  sticks,  making  a  slight  notch  an  inch  from 
each  end  ;  tie  out  the  two  side  leaders  to  these  notches 
and  the  centre  one  to  the  upright  stick  ;  you  thus 
have  the  plants  like  three-pronged  forks  ;  it  keeps 
them  shapely  and  allows  free  circulation  of  air  and 
light.  The  sticks,  unless  of  Hazel  or  other  natural 
rods,  should  be  stained  a  brownish -green,  the  bass 
dyed  a  similar  colour.  All  this  tends  to  throw  up 
the  colour  of  the  blooms — unsightly  light-coloured 
sticks  and  bits  of  straw-coloured  bass  here  and  there 
make  the  whole  thing  look  ragged. 

Before  housing  the  plants  give  them  another  inch 
of  the  mulch  as  described  at  time  of  setting  the  buds. 
Then  as  every  house  has  its  early  and  late  ends,  select 
that  part  which  enjoys  most  sun  in  autumn  for  the 
late  blooming  varieties,  and  place  the  early  bloomers 
in  the  shadier  spot,  thus  tending  to  hasten  the  late 
and  retard  the  early  ones. 

With  an  ordinary  season  and  fair  cultivation  the 
late  varieties  should  be  ready  for  housing  by  the  15th 
September,  the  mid  varieties  about  the  22nd,  and  the 
earlies  about  the  30th  September.  This  may  seem 
too  early  to  some,  but  I  am  convinced  it  is  best  for 
the  following  reasons  : — the  buds  at  this  time  are 
heavy,  in  some  cases  perhaps  showing  colour,  and 
the  winds  and  rains  getting  rough,  the  swaying 
about  of  the  heavy  buds,  if  not  actually  resulting  in 
breakage,  are  very  apt  to  get  rubbed,  or  bruised, 
and  you  will  find  upon  their  opening,  that  each 
rubbed  point  means  discoloured  petals  quickly  damp¬ 
ing  off.  Housing  early  is  the  safest.  Keep  the 
flowers  as  well  up  to  the  light  as  possible,  and  give 
air  night  and  day  when  there  is  no  frost  or  thick 
heavy  air  about.  Frost  injures  the  buds  most  when 
justbegining  to  expand;  an  unopened  or  fully  opened 
flower  feels  its  effect  but  very  little  unless  very  severe. 

I  always  keep  pans  under  my  pots  to  prevent  the 
draining  from  damping  the  floor,  and  I  further  stand 
the  pans  upon  laths  that  the  air  many  get  under 
them.  Water  sparingly  when  once  housed,  and  do 
this  in  the  morning  that  the  dampness  may  get  away. 
Picking  off  the  suckers  may  now  cease — nothing  is 
gained  at  this  stage  by  removing  them,  and  besides 
one  must  now  think  of  next  season’s  stock. 


Colour. 

Rich  colour  is  naturally  one  of  the  greatest  features 
desired  in  the  blooms,  and  without  going  into 
chemistry,  I  may  say  that  sunlight  and  iron  are 
very  necessary  to  this  end.  Free  exposure  to  the  sun 
has  already  been  advocated,  and  for  the  iron  I  use  a 
heaped  up  tablespoonful  of  sulphate  of  iron  to  three 
gallons  of  water,  and  am  quite  satisfied  with  theresult. 
No  burning  occurred  to  even  the  young  suckers, and  all 
the  colours  came  much  brighter  then  I  ever  obtained 
without  it.  Sarah  Owen  came  out  orange  and  a 
rich  coppery  red,  Etoile  de  Lyon  a  good  pink  and 
so  on.  I  give  them  this  once  a  week,  as  soon  as  they 
commence  to  show  colour.  The  yellows  I  should 
mention  also  were  first-rate  with  this  treatment. 

Charcoal. 

The  real  service  of  charcoal  as  a  food  is  sometimes 
questioned.  One  theory  says  it  but  acts  as  drainage 
or  as  a  retainer  of  ammonia.  Another  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  the  plants  to  absorb  carbon  in  this  form, 
but  I  think  if  any  will  try  the  experiment,  say  with 
two  scarlet  Pelargoniums  of  the  same  variety,  grow¬ 
ing  one  with  and  the  other  without  charcoal,  al¬ 
though  in  every  other  respect  exactly  under  similar 
conditions,  they  will  agree  with  me  that  charcoal, 
whatever  be  its  constituents,  greatly  helps  to  form 
wood,  sustain  foliage,  and  produce  good  blooms  of 
good  colour.  I  have  brought  some  of  my  1891  wood 
to  show  its  work,  even  in  such  an  unfavourable  sea¬ 
son  as  the  last. 

Collars. 

For  blooms  of  the  type  of  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey, 
Mrs.  J.  Wright,  and  any  requiring  the  lower  petals 
to  be  supported,  also  of  the  type  of  Stanstead  White, 
where  compactness  is  desired,  I  use  collars  fixed 
under  the  bloom  when  just  expanding.  They  are  self¬ 
fastening,  and,  although  retaining  their  position,  the 
pressure  exerted  is  not  of  an  injurious  nature, 
There  are  many  other  things  that  should  enter  into 
consideration  in  dealing  with  the  subject  of  this 
paper,  such  as  sizes  of  blooms,  height  of  plants, 
early  and  late  varieties,  etc.,  etc.  ;  but  the  present 
occasion  does  not  admit  of  their  consideration.  I 
have  simply  done  my  best  to  lay  before  the  Associ- 
ation  the  means  I  have  followed  to  grow  Chrysan¬ 
themums  with  what  I  think  I  may  call  a  fair  amount 
of  success.  With  only  ninety-six  square  feet  of  floor 
space  in  my  greenhouse  I  yet  manage  to  grow  about 
six  dozen  varieties  in  7-in.  to  g-in.  pots. 
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Odontoglossum  Rossii  albens. 

Noticeable  amongstabatch  of  well-flowered  Odonto¬ 
glossum  Rossii  at  Messrs. Charlesworth,  Shuttleworth 
&  Co.’s  nursery,  Heaton,  Bradford,  is  the  rare  and 
beautiful  variety  albens.  The  flowers  are  well-formed 
and  of  great  substance,  petals  and  lip  pure  white, 
sepals  slightly  green  and  faintly  spotted.  The  plant 
carries  two  spikes  of  three  flowers  each.  I  believe 
there  are  only  two  other  plants,  one  in  the  collection 
of  R.  Young,  Esq.,  Linnet  Lane,  Liverpool,  the 
second  in  the  possession  of  T.  L.  Cater,  Esq., 
Birkenhead. — X. 

Cypripedium  Spicerianum. 

This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
Cypripediums,  and,  being  of  a  robust  constitution, 
easily  cultivated,  and  flowering  in  gorgeous  pro¬ 
fusion  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months,  it  is 
invaluable  for  all  kinds  of  decoration.  It  has  become 
a  great  favourite  with  all  Orchid  growers,  and  many 
representatives  are  to  be  seen  in  all  collections  ;  but 
the  finest  specimen  that  has  come  under  my  obser¬ 
vation  is  in  the  collection  belonging  to  E.  Barnett, 
Esq.,  Kenton  Court,  Sunbury-on-Thames.  Its 
diameter  is  over  three  feet,  and  at  the  time  of  my 
visit  there  were  upwards  of  thirty  splendid  blooms 
open,  with  many  more  to  follow.  Mr.  Bowdon,  who 
conducts  the  gardening  operations  in  this  establish¬ 
ment,  informed  me  that  prior  to  my  visit  many  fine 
blooms  had  already  been  cut. — J.  McNab. 

Lselia  Gouldiana. 

The  above  name  has  been  given  to  a  highly  coloured 
Lselia,  a  form  of  L.  autumnalis,  which  is  very  much 
given  to  variation,  although  not  to  the  same  extent, 
perhaps,  as  L.  anceps,  another  Mexican  and  closely 
allied  species.  The  sepals  of  L.  Gouldiana  are 
lanceolate  and  purple,  while  the  petals  are  elliptic  or 
rhomboid  and  of  the  same  rich  colour.  The  lateral 
lobes  of  the  lip  are  rose-coloured,  while  the  middle 
one  is  deep  purple.  When  in  their  prime  the  flowers 
are  very  showy,  reminding  one  of  L.  autumnalis 
atrorubens,  but  the  petals  are  broader,  aj  often 
happens  in  the  varieties  of  L.  anceps, 
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WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN. 


Gloxinias. — A  small  batch  of  Gloxinias  for  early 
work  may  now  be  put  into  heat  to  start  them. 
Leave  the  tubers  in  the  old  soil  until  they  have 
started,  give  a  watering  to  moisten  the  soil  when 
placed  in  heat.  An  occasional  syringing  afterwards 
will  generally  suffice  until  the  young  shoots  appear 
above  soil,  when  the  tubers  may  be  potted  off.  Use 
soil  which  is  at  the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the 
house,  and,  after  the  operation,  give  a  watering  to 
settle  the  soil.  Very  little  will  be  required  after¬ 
wards  until  the  plants  are  growing  freely. 

Caladiums. — The  usual  plan  of  treating  these  is 
to  put  the  tubers  into  small  pots  when  starting  them, 
so  that  they  are  less  liable  to  get  overwatered  in  the 
early  stages.  A  large  body  of  soil  is  apt  to  get  into 
a  sour  or  unsuitable  condition  by  being  much 
watered  before  it  gets  permeated  by  roots.  As  soon 
as  the  tubers  commence  to  grow  they  should  be 
shifted  into  larger  sized  pots  by  degrees.  The  com¬ 
post  should  consist  of  fibrous  loam,  peat,  a  little  leaf 
soil,  and  some Well-rotted  manure,  in  about  equal  pro¬ 
portions,  with  a  liberal  allowance  of  sand  to  keep  the 
whole  porous  and  open. 

Thyrsacanthus  rutilans  —  Plants  of  this  good 
old-fashioned  subject  which  may  have  lost  their 
flowers  through  the  recent  fog  should  not  be  thrown 
away,  but  rested  for  a  time  and  then  repotted  to  be 
grown  on  for  larger  or  standard  specimens  next 
summer.  The  shoots  may  be  stopped  several  times 
to  induce  them  to  form  a  bushy  head,  for  plants  of 
this  form  are  both  serviceable  and  attractive. 

Begonia  insignis. — Where  this  old-fashioned  but 
useful  subject  is  still  grown,  a  few  of  the  younger 
plants  may  be  cut  back  and  kept  on  for  flowering 
next  year.  At  the  usual  time  for  propagation,  cut¬ 
tings  may  be  taken  from  them  in  order  to  grow  on  a 
batch  for  next  year's  use,  so  that  there  may  be  old 
and  young  plants  to  be  put  to  different  uses.  The 
older  batch  of  plants  may  be  thrown  away  after  the 
second  flowering. 

Bouvardias  —  Some  of  the  plants  now  out  of 
flower  should  be  cut  back,  and  placed  in  heat  with 
the  view  of  taking  cuttings  a  little  later  on.  Be 
careful  not  to  over  water  them  till  they  have  fairly 
started  into  growth  again.  The  finest  flowers  are 
obtained  from  young  plants  grown  on  in  this  way, 
than  from  old  specimens  cut  back. 

Fuchsias.— By  striking  a  few  cuttings  now,  plants 
of  a  useful  size  can  be  obtained  for  late  summer  and 
autumn  flowering.  Some  old  plants  may  be  placed 
in  heat  now  and  started  into  growth  in  order  to 
furnish  a  supply  of  cuttings.  The  .least  useful,  that 
is  the  smaller  and  more  unshapely  specimens,  may 
be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Vines. _ A  little  care  should  be  exercised  in  venti¬ 

lating  not  to  admit  cold  draughts  of  air  upon  the 
tender  foliage.  On  cold  days  it  would  also  be  un¬ 
favourable  to  the  healthy  growth  of  the  vines  to 
keep  up  a  high  temperature.  The  leaves,  it  is  true, 
grow  away  more  rapidly,  but  they  get  thin  and 
flabby  so  that  the  first  bright  day  has  the  effect  of 
making  them  flag.  When  bright  sunshine  occurs,  of 
course,  every  advantage  of  it  should  be  taken  to 
urge  on  growth.  Muscats  intended  to  be  ready  for 
exhibition  purposes  early  in  August,  should  be 
started  now,  otherwise  they  will  not  have  sufficient 
time  to  get  properly  coloured. 

Fruit  Trees. — The  present  offers  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  the  manuring  of  the  fruit  tree  and 
bush  quarters,  which  are  often  neglected  in  the 
matter  of  manure.  Yet  it  is  ^impossible  to  expect 
good  results  from  old  trees  in  a  starving  condition. 
Farmyard  manure,  although  often  of  a  composite 
nature,  is  one  of  the  best  to  apply.  Vegetable  refuse 
from  the  rubbish  heap,  and  the  ashes  obtained  from 
the  burning  of  prunings  and  old  uprooted  trees,  act 
as  good  fertilisers  for  fruit  trees  by  virtue  of  the 
amount  of  potash  contained  in  the  prunings  and  the 
plant  food  in  the  vegetable  refuse. 

Gooseberries  and  Currants. — In  commencing 
to  prune  Gooseberry  bushes,  a  general  survey  of  the 
form  should  be  made,  pruning  back  those  stems  that 
would  destroy  the  symmetry,  of  the  same,  then  thin 
out  the  shoots  so  as  to  admit  plenty  of  light  and  air, 
shortening  back  the  remainder  just  a  little  in 
Southern  districts.  Branches  that  trail  on  the  ground 
should  be  removed.  Red  and  White  Currants  require 
to  be  spur  pruned  in  the  usual  way.  The  leading 
shoots  need  not  be  left  longer  than  6  in.  to  encourage 
the  development  of  spurs  upon  them. 
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Floral  Committee. — Chairman,  V  illiam  Mar¬ 
shall,  Auchinraith,  Bexley.  '  Vice-Chairmen,  Rev.  H. 
H.  D’ombrain,  Westwell  Vicarage,  Ashford,  Kent; 
John  Fraser,  Lea  Bridge  Road,  Leytonstone,  E.  , 
George  Paul,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt.  Secre¬ 
tary,  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  Chiswick,  W. 

Bain,  W.,  The  Gardens,  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking. 
Baines,  Thomas,  Fern  Cottage,  Palmer's  Green,  N. 
Bause,  F.,  Portland  Road,  South  Norwood,  S.E. 
Bennett-Poe.  J.  T.,  29,  Ashley  Place,  SVV. 

Bryceson,  G.,  Flora  Villa,  Plumstead. 

Canned,  H.,  Swanley,  Kent. 

Cant,  F.,  Braiswick,  Colchester. 

Davis,  N.,  Lilford  Road,  Camberwell,  S.E. 

Dean,  R.,  Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing,  W. 

Druery,  C.  T.,  F.L.S.,  25,  Windsor  Road,  Forest 
Gate. 

Ellis,  W.  H.,  Clovelly,  Lampton  Road,  Hounslow. 
Furze,  W.,  Roselands,  Broom  Road,  Teddington. 
Girdlestone,  T.  W.,  Sunningdale,  Berks. 

Gordon,  G.,  1,  Style  Villas,  Gunnersbury. 

Goldring,  W.,  52,  Gloucester  Road,  Kew. 

Herbst,  H.,  Kew  Road,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

Ingram,  W.,  Belvoir  Castle  Gardens,  Grantham. 
Jeffries,  C.,  Boston  House  Gardens,  Brentford. 
Laing,  J.,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

Leach,  W.  C.,  Aldbury  Park  Gardens,  Guildford. 
Lowe,  R.  B.,  Ashridge  Gardens,  Berkhamstead. 

May,  H.  B.,  Dyson’s  Lane,  Upper  Edmonton. 
Mawley,  E.,  Rosebank,  Berkhamstead. 

Nicholson,  G.,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 

Noble,  C.,  Sunningdale  Nursery,  Bagshot. 

Owen,  R.,  Castle  Hill,  Maidenhead. 

Pearson,  C.  E.,  Chilwell,  Nottingham. 

Peerless,  G.  R.,  Park  Hill  House,  Clapham. 

Phippen,  G.,  Victoria  Nursery,  Reading. 

Ross,  F.,  Pendell  Court,  Bletchingley. 

Salter,  C.  J.,  Woodhatch  Gardens,  Reigate. 

Turner,  H.,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

Walker,  J.,  Ham  Common,  Surrey. 

Watson,  W.,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 

Williams,  W.  H.  (Keynes  &  Co.),  Salisbury. 

Wynne,  B.,  1,  Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  W.C. 

Orchid  Committee. — Chairman,  H.  J.  Veitch, 
F.L.S.,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea.  SVV.  Vice- 
Chairmen,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  57, 
Princes  Gate,  S.W.  ;  J.  Douglas,  Great  Gearies, 
Ilford;  Maxwell  T.  Masters,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Mount 
Avenue,  Ealing,  W.  Secretary,  James  O’Brien,  West 
Street,  Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

Ballantine,  H.,  The  Dell  Gardens,  Staines. 

Bond,  T.  W.,  Elstead  House  Gardens,  Godaiming. 
Burbidge,  F.  W„  Trinity  College  Botanic  Garden, 
Dublin. 

Castle,  Lewis,  Hotham  House,  Merton. 

Crawshay,  De  Barri,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks. 

Cookson,  Norman  C.,  Oakwood,  Wylam-on-Tyne. 
Courtauld,  Sydney,  Booking  Place,  Braintree. 
Handley,  Rev.  E.,  19,  Royal  Crescent,  Bath. 
Haywood,  T.  B.,  Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate. 

Hill,  E.,  Tring  Park  Gardens,  Tring. 

Kinleside,  Rev.  R.  V.  C.,  Sunbury  House,  Tunbridge 
Wells. 

Jaques,  J.,  Waddesdon  Manor  Garden,  Aylesbury. 
Jennings,  J.,  Ascott  Gardens,  Leighton  Buzzard. 
Latham,  W.  B.,  Botanic  Gardens,  Edgbaston,  Bir¬ 
mingham. 

Le  Doux,  G.  R.,  I.angton  House,  East  Molesey. 
Lindsay,  R.,  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 

Low,  H.,  The  Nurseries,  Clapton,  E. 

Lucas,  C.  J.,  Warnham  Court,  Horsham. 

Mason,  Major,  The  Firs,  Warwick. 

Moon,  E.,  Cassiobridge,  Watford. 

Moore,  F.,  Blendon  Hall  Gardens,  Bexley. 

Pilcher,  Charles,  84,  Ringford  Road,  Wandsworth, 
S.W. 

Pollett,  H.  M.,  Fernside,  Bickley,  Kent. 

Sander,  F.,  St.  Albans. 

Schroder,  Baron,  The  Dell,  Staines. 

Smee,  A.  H.,  Wallington,  Surrey. 

Swan,  W.,  Castle  Hill  Gardens,  Englefield  Green. 
Tautz,  F.  G.,  Dibdin  House,  Hanger  Hill,  Ealing. 
White,  W.,  Burford  Lodge  Gardens,  Dorking. 
White,  R.  B.,  Arddarroch,  Garelochead,  N.B. 
Williams,  H.,  Victoria  Nurseries,  Holloway,  N. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. — Chairman, 
Philip  Crowley,  F.L.S.,  Waddon  House, by  Croydon. 
Vice-Chairmen,  T.  Francis  Rivers,  Saiwbridgeworth  ; 
John  Lee,  78,  Warwick  Gardens,  Kensington  ;  R.  D. 
Blackmore,  Teddington.  Secretary, — Archibald  F. 
Barron,  Chiswick,  W. 

Balderson,  H.,  Corner  Hall,  Hemel  Hempstead. 
Bates,  W.,  Poulett  Lodge  Gardens,  Twickenham. 
Bennett,  W.,  Rangemore  Park  Gardens,  Burton-on- 
Trent. 

Bunyard,  George,  The  Nurseries,  Maidstone. 

Cheal,  J.,  Crawley,  Sussex. 

Cliffe,  G.,  Shoreham  Place  Gardens,  Sevencaks, 
Coleman,  W.,  Eastnor  Castle  Gardens,  Ledbury, 
Cummings,  G.  W.,  The  Grange  Gardens,  Wallington, 
Dean,  A.,  Bedfont,  Feltham. 

Divers,  W,  H,,  Kejton  Hgll  Gardens,  Stamford. 


Dunn,  Malcolm,  ThePalace  Gardens,  Dalkeith.  N.B. 
Fairgrieve,  P.  W.,  The  PalaceGardens.Dunkeld.N.B. 
Forth  Sidney,  Cowfold,  Horsham. 

Hogg,  Dr.,  L.L.D.,  F.L.S.,  99,  St.  George's  Road, 
Pimlico. 

Hammond,  G.,  Pilgrims  Hatch,  Brentwood. 

Hudson,  J.,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton. 

Laing,  J.,  Junr.,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

Lane,  F.  Q.,  Berkhamstead. 

Mclndoe,  James  Hutton  Hall  Gardens.  Guisborough. 
Miles,  G.  T.,  Wycombe  Abbey,  High  Wycombe. 
Moss,  A.,  39,  King  William  Street,  E.C. 

Norman,  G.,  Hatfield  House  Gardens,  Hatfield. 
Pearson,  A.  H.,  The  Nurseries,  Chilwell,  Notts. 
Reynolds,  G.,  The  Gardens,  Gunnersbury  Park. 
Ross,  Charles,  The  Gardens, Welford  Park,  Newbury 
Sage,  G.  H.,  Ham  House  Gardens,  Petersham. 
Saltmarsh,  T.  J.,  The  Nurseries,  Chelmsford. 

Smith,  James,  The  Gardens,  Mentmore,  Leighton 
Buzzard. 

Sutton,  A.  W.,  F.L.S.,  Reading. 

Taber,  G.,  Rivenhall,  Witham,  Essex. 

Veitch,  P.C.M.,  The  Royal  Nurseries,  Exeter. 
Warren,  W.,  Worton  Gardens,  Isleworth. 

Weir,  Harrison,  Sevenoaks, 

Willard,  Jesse,  Holly  Lodge  Gardens,  Highgate,  N. 
Woodward,  G.,  Barham  Court,  Teston,  Maidstone. 
Wright,  John,  171,  Fleet  Street. 

Wythes,  G.,  Syon  House  Gardens,  Brentford. 

Members  of"  the  Council  are  Members  of  all  the 
Committees. 
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Royal  Horticultural,  Jan.  12.— The  leading  features 
of  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  last — a  small  one  owing  to 
the  cold,  dull  weather— were  Chinese  Primulas, 
Lachenalias,  Orchids,  and  Apples.  The  Orchid 
exhibits  were  not  numerous  but  choice  ;  notable  were 
the  flowers  of  Vanda  Cathcarti  exhibited  by  Mr.  W. 
Iggulden,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Cork,  Marston 
House,  Frome.  A  number  of  Cypripediums,  including 
C.  Leeanum  princeps,  C.  Sedeni  virginale,  C.  nitens, 
also  a  fine  spike  of  Laelia  anceps  Schroderiana,  wei  e 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  F.  Sar.der  &  Co.,  St.  Albans. 
Mr.  C.  J.  Lucas,  Warnham  Court,  Horsham,  also 
exhibited  cut  flowers,  including  Laelia  furfuracea,  L. 
anceps  Stella,  Pescatorea  Klabocheana,  and  others. 
Laelia  anceps  Ballantiniana,  from  G.  Douglas,  Esq. 
Dalkeith,  was  shown  in  Messrs.  F.  Sander's  collec¬ 
tion.  A  hybrid  Cypripedium,  named  C.  Parksianum, 
and  another,  named  C.  Enfieldense,  were  shown  by 
H.  M.  Pollett,  Esq.,  Fernside,  Bickley.  Cypripedium 
hybridum  gigas  was  staged  by  Mr.  Bond,  gardener 
to  Charles  Ingram,  Esq.,  Elstead,  Godaiming.  Cut 
flowers  of  Coelogyne  and  Angrsecum  were  shown  by 
Mr.  J.  Crook,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Evans,  Esq.,  Chard, 
Somerset.  A  seedling  Cypripedium  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Heath  &  Son,  Cheltenham.  Odontoglossum 
Rossi  albens,  Laelia  prsestans,  Heaton  var.,  and  Max- 
illaria  Sanderiana  were  shown  byMessrs.Charlesworth 
&  Shuttleworth,  Heaton,  Bradford.  A  fine  seedling 
Calanthe  with  a  crimson  lip  and  a  Cypripediun  were 
shown  by  Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  V  ylam-on- 
Tyne.  Cypripedium  Godseffianum  and  another 
hybrid  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Pitcher  &  Manda, 
Hextable,  Swanley.  Several  fine  flowers  of  Cypri¬ 
pedium,  including  C.  insigne  Sanderae,  also 
Odontoglossum  crispum  Schroderianum  and  some 
Lselias  were  shown  by  Mr.  Ballantine,  gardener  to 
Baron  Schroder,  The  Dell,  Egham.  Laelia  anceps 
Sanderiana  was  exhibited  by  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph 
Chamberlain, M.P.,  Highbury,  Moor  Green,  Birming¬ 
ham. 

A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  for  a  showy 
group  of  Chinese  Primroses,  including  such  fine 
varieties  as  Peach  Blossom  and  Pink  Queen.  A 
similar  award  was  made  to  Mr.  Wythes,  gardener 
to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Syon  House,  Brent¬ 
ford,  for  a  group  of  Lachenalia  tricolor.  Hamamelis 
arborea,  H.  japonica  zuccariniana  and  Daphne 
Mezereum  grandiflorum,  cut  from  the  open  ground 
and  in  full  bloom,  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
&  Sons,  Chelsea.  They  also  had  a  box  of  Begonia 
Winter  Gem  in  bloom.  A  Canna  named  Alphonse 
Bouvier  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Ches¬ 
hunt. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  and  \  egetable  Commit¬ 
tees,  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone,  for  a  large 
collection  of  Apples,  including  fine  samples  of  Bis- 
mark,  Peasgood’s Nonsuch,  Warner's  King,  Blenheim 
Orange,  and  others.  Mr,  C.  Leach  had  Gros  Col¬ 
mar  and  Mrs.  Pearson  Grapes,  and  an  Apple  named 
j\lbury  Park  IJonstjch  Mr.  G,  Wythes,  gardener  to 
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the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Syon  House,  exhi- 
ited  Tomatos.  Some  Apples  were  shown  by  Mr.  A. 
Dean,  Kingston-on-Thames.  J.  Holmes,  Esq.,  Pas- 
ton  Rectory,  Peterborough,  also  showed  a  seedling 
Apple.  A  collection  of  Onions,  including  some  very 
large  samples  of  Cocoa-Nut,  The  Lord  Keeper, 
Royal  Jubilee,  and  others,  was  shown  by  Mr.  H. 
Deverill,  Banbury.  A  small  Silver  Medal  was 
awarded. 


Questions  add  AnsuieRs. 

%*  Correspondents  are  requested,  in  order  to  avoid  delay, 
to  address  all  communications  to  “The  Editor” 
or  “  The  Publisher,”  and  not  to  any  person  bv 
name,  unless  the  correspondence  is  of  a  private 
character.  Telegrams  may  be  addressed  “  Bambusa 
London 

Dioscorea  with  tubers  on  the  stems. — H. 
Alexander  '.  There  is  nothing  unnatural  about  such 
an  occurrence,  for  some  species  regularly  produce 
tubers  on  the  stems,  and  which  constitute  a  means 
of  propagating  the  plant  by,  which  is  termed  vegeta¬ 
tive  reproduction.  You  will  find  it  easy  to  increase 
your  stock  of  plants  by  that  means  if  necessary, 
Other  plants,  and  more  especially  those  coming  from 
dry  countries,  develop  tubers  or  thicken  their  stems 
in  various  ways  as  a  means  of  resisting  the  drought 
and  reproducing  the  plant. 

Soot  as  a  Manure. — A.  Caldcr  :  The  manurial 
value  of  soot  depends  upon  a  small  but  variable 
quantity  of  ammonia  which  it  contains,  and  which  is 
therefore  valuable  to  many  garden  plants  which  re¬ 
quire  or  are  benefited  by  nitrogen  in  some  form  or 
other.  Amongst  pot  plants  that  derive  benefit  from 
it  are  Camellias,  Chrysanthemums,  Roses,  and 
various  others,  to  which  it  should  be  given  in  weak 
doses,  while  the  water  should  be- clean.  The  best 
way  to  apply  it  is  to  place  some  soot  in  a  bag  and 
plunge  it  in  a  tank  from  which  the  plants  are  to  be 
watered.  It  should  not  be  spread  on  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  as  the  latter  soon  gets  clogged.  Root  crops, 
such  as  Onions,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  and  Turnips,  also 
derive  advantage  from  it  both  as  a  manure  and  for 
keeping  insect  enemies  at  bay  while  in  the  larva  or 
grub  state.  Keep  the  soot  dry  until  required  for  use 
to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  ammonia. 

Origin  of  Noisette  Roses. — G.  C. :  The  first 
of  the  Noisette  Roses,  so  called,  were  produced  in 
America  between  Rosa  moschata  and  R.  indica. 
They  were  sent  to  M.  Noisette,  of  Paris,  who  put 
them  into  commerce  under  the  name  which  they  now 
bear.  Many  of  them  come  so  near  the  Tea-scented 
Roses  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  them. 
The  latter  of  course  owe  their  origin  to  the  Tea- 
scented  varieties  of  R.  indica,  one  of  the  parents  of 
the  Noisettes. 

Pendulous  Trees  for  a  Lawn.—  J.  Fiddes  :  The 
following  we  consider  should  prove  suitable  and  at 
the  same  time  give  variety  ;  the  selection  however  is 
too  large  unless  your  lawn  be  of  considerable  extent, 
and  we  mention  the  different  kinds  merely  that  you 
may  make  a  selection  according  to  taste.  Moderate 
sized  subjects  are  the  Kilmarnock  Willow  (Salix 
caprea  pendula),  the  Babylonian  Willow  (S.  baby- 
lonica) ,  the  Weeping  Birches  (Betula  alba  pendula  or 
B.  a.  p.  Youngi,  the  latter  being  the  best),  the  Weep¬ 
ing  Sophora  (S.  japonica),  the  Weeping  Aspen 
Populus  tremula  pendula),  the  Weeping  Mountain 
Ash  (Pyrus  Aucuparia  pendula),  and  the  Weeping 
Laburnum  (Laburnum  vulgare  pendulum).  The 
Weeping  Holly  (Ilex  Aquifolium  pendulum)  is  very 
distinct,  although  not  particularly  graceful  ;  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Weeping  Beech  (Fagus  sylvatica 
pendula),  but  that,  as  well  as  the  Weeping  Ash 
(Fraxinus  excelsior  pendula),  gets  to  a  large  size  and 
would  ultimately  occupy  too  much  space  on  a  small 
lawn.  The  Weeping  Elm  (Ulmus  montana  pendula) 
is  a  characteristic  and  beautiful  umbrella-like  tree. 

Culture  of  Ferns. — Amateur:  The  two  ferns  you 
sent  us  and  which  we  have  named  for  you  are  both 
hardy  British  species.  They  can  also  of  course  be  grown 
in  a  greenhouse  or  cool  fernery.  The  specimens  sent 
us  have  evidently  been  grown  under  glass  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  that  is  kept  too  dry  for  them,  as  both  have  been 
badly  attacked  with  thrip.  They  should  be  potted 
in  a  mixture  of  loam  and  peat,  with  plenty  of  sand 
and  some  potsherds  broken  fine  to  keep  the  soil  open. 
They  will  grow  very  well  in  a  greenhouse  provided 
you  keep  them  in  a  slightly  shaded  position,  giving 
them  abundant  supplies  of  water  at  the  roots  during 
the  summer  months  while  making  their  growth.  Of 
the  two  kinds  mentioned,  the  Polypodium  need  not 
have  so  much  water  as  the  other.  The  greenhouse 
must  be  kept  cool  all  through  the  summer  months  by 
ventilation  night  and  day,  and  the  atmosphere  should 
be  kept  moist  during  warm  weather  by  frequently 
sprinkling  the  paths  and  woodwork  of  the  house.  The 
plants  generally  would  also  (with  exception  of 
Pelargoniums)  enjoy  a  good  syringing  overhead  just 
before  reducing  the  amount  of  ventilation  in  the 
afternoon  or  evening.  The  night  temperature  in 
winter  need  not  be  higher  than  38°  or  40° 

Plumbagos  — Amateur :  The  cultivation  of  Plum¬ 
bagos  presents  no  difficulty  as  a  rule.  The  compost 
should  consist  of  fibrous  loam  with  a  little  peat  and 


plenty  of  sharp  silver  sand  to  keep  the  whole  porous 
and  open.  We  suppose  you  refer  to  the  shrubby 
species— such  as  P.capensis  grown  in  greenhouses, 
and  P.zeylanica  and  P. rosea  for  stove  culture.  There 
are  hardy  annual  and  perennial  species  which  require 
to  be  grown  in  the  open  border,  and  of  course  may 
not  require  either  peat  or  sand. 

Vine  Neglected. — Aberdeen  :  From  what  you 
say  about  your  Vine  being  neglected  we  understand 
that  it  has  been  allowed  to  grow  as  it  liked,  and  has 
not  been  subject  to  a  regular  annual  pruning  To 
what  extent  this  may  be  done  now  will  depend  very 
much  on  the  condition  of  the  rods.  The  Vine 
should  be  restricted  to  one,  two  or  three  rods  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  space  at  its  disposal.  The  rods  should 
run  from  the  base  to  the  top  of  the  house.  All 
laterals  should  be  spurred  or  cut  back  to  one  or  two 
eyes.  The  best  shoot  only  from  these  two  eyes 
should  be  allowed  to  grow  in  spring  and  the  tip  of 
the  shoot  nipped  off  above  the  second  or  third  leaf 
beyond  the  first  bunch  of  flowers  that  appears.  The 
side  shoots  from  the  last  mentioned  should  be  stopped 
beyond  the  first  leaf  unless  there  is  plenty  of  room 
to  expose  a  greater  number  to  full  sunlight.  We 
expect,  however,  that  the  wood  gets  badly  ripened  in 
autumn.  The  greenhouse  should  face  the  south  if 
possible,  so  as  to  get  plenty  of  sunlight.  When  the 
leaves  begin  to  ripen  off  in  autumn  artificial  heat 
should  be  given  for  about  a  fortnight  to  encourage 
the  thorough  ripening  of  the  wood,  as  from  such 
only  can  you  expect  a  good  crop  of  fruit.  If  you 
attend  to  the  above  particulars  we  see  no  reason 
why  the  plant  should  not  become  fruitful.  Water¬ 
ing  will  have  to  be  attended  to  in  summer,  and  the 
soil  should  be  manured  if  necessary,  especially  when 
the  Vine  is  carrying  fruit. 

Natural  Bowers  and  Brambles. — Flos :  We 
cannot  always  bind  down  poetical  and  other  high- 
class  or  popular  writers  to  speak  the  truth  or  stand 
true  to  nature.  Their  writings  are  often  imaginative. 
There  are  few  British  plants  which  form  bowers  in 
spring,  unless  we  speak  of  the  Sloe  or  Blackthorn, 
which  often  flowers  grandly  at  that  time.  In  early 
summer  we  have  the  Bird  Cherry  (Prunus  Padus), 
the  Wild  Cherry  or  Gean  (Prunus  avium),  and 
others.  Later  on  we  get  Roses  and  Brambles  (var¬ 
ieties  of  Rubus  fruticosus),  the  Virgih’s  Bower 
(Clematis  Vitalba),  Honeysuckle  (Lonicera  Peri- 
clymenum),  and  others  which  do  form  natural  bowers 
or  arbours.  The  Brambles  are  numerous  in  variety, 
are  allied  to  the  Raspberry,  and  are  often  spoken  of 
under  the  name  of  Blackberries. 

Names  of  Plants.—  R.  Winstanley :  1,  Cypri- 
pedium  insigne  ;  2,  Dendrobium  Pierardi  ;  3, 

Coelogyne  cristata;  4,  Peperomia  Saundersii.— B. 
Jameson :  1,  Selaginella  uncinata ;  2,  Selaginella 
Willdenovii  ;  3,  Pteris  straminea;  4,  Pteris  quad- 
riaurita  tricolor  ;  5,  Scirpus  riparius,  usually  called 
Isolepis  gracilis  ;  6,  Cyperus  alternifolius. — H . 
Warder :  1,  Jasminum  nudiflorum  ;  2,  Helleborus 
niger  maximus  ;  3,  Erica  carnea  ;  4,  Chimonanthus 
fragrans. 

Communications  Received. — A.  G. — T  T _ H 

J.  J  —  S.  &  S.— A.  E.— W.  C.— F.  W.  B.— W.  N.— 
J.  G.,  Rothesay  (next  week) — A.  H. — W.  F. — A.M. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

James  Dickson  &  Sons,  32,  Hanover  Street,  Edin¬ 
burgh. — Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. — 

H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley. — Descriptive  List 
of  Chrysanthemums. 

Robert  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham. — 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

John  Downie,  144,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh. — 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  &c. 

W.  Drummond  &  Sons,  Stirling,  N.B.— Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds,  Gladioli,  &c. 

W.  Baylor  Hartland,  24,  Patrick  Street,  Cork. 
— Year  Book  of  Seeds  for  1892. 

Kelway  &  Son,  Langport,  Somerset. — Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds,  Hardy  Plants,  &c. 

Robert  Veitch  &  Son,  Exeter. — Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds. 

Barr  &  Son,  12,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.  C. 
— Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds.  Hardy  Perennials 
&c. 

Dicksons  &  Co. —  1,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh. 
— Garden  Seeds  for  1892. 

Jarman  &  Co.,  Chard,  Somerset. — Seed  Manual 
for  1892. 

Reid  &  Bornemann,  Trewsbury  Road,  Sydenham, 
S.E. — Chrysanthemums. 

F'rank  Dicks,  66,  Deansgate,  Manchester. — 
Garden  and  Farm  Seeds. 

Wm.  Clibran  &  Son,  10,  12,  Market  Street,  Man¬ 
chester. —  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 


LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

January  nth,  1892. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  market  for  Agri¬ 
cultural  seeds  steady  with  a  fair  demand  for  Red 
Clover.  Supplies  of  Alsike  are  small,  new  crop  of 
English  Red  Clover  is  of  poor  quality  and  finds  no 
buyers  at  present  figures. 


COVENT 


GARDEN 

January  13 th 

Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Pricps 
s.  d  s.  d 


MARKET. 


Apples...  per  J-sieve  1050 
Canadian  and  Nova 
Scolian  Apples 

per  barrel  12  0  18  o 
Cobbs...  per  ioo  lbs.  30  0  35  o 

Vegetables— Average  Retail  Prices. 


Grapes . per  lb 

Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael’s,  each  2  6 
Peaches  . perdoz.  0  o 


s.  d.  s.a. 

06  2 


6  o 
6  0 


s .  d. 

ArtichokesGlobedoz.  3  o 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  o  9 

Beet . per  dozen  2  o 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  1  6 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers, English, 

per  doz.  3  o 

Celery . per  bundle  2  6 

Cucumbers  . each  0  6 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6 
Herb0  . per  bunch  o  2 


s .  d . 
6  0 

3  0 
2  6 


6  0 

1  3 
3  o 
o  6 


r-  s.  d.  5.  d . 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  1  0  1  6 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  1320 

Onions . per  bunch  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  1  6 
Smallsalading, punnet  o  4 
Seakale  ...per  basket  20  30 
Spinach,  per  strike ...  1  6 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  o  6  10 

Turnips . per  bun.  o  6 


4ui***r3 . oei  oun.  o  o 

Potatos.— Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  ioos.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 

Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Chrysanthemums, doz  60120 

—  large  . per  doz.12  o  24  o 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  40120 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  24  o  36  o 
Dracaenaviridis,doz.  9  0  18  0 
Epiphyllum  per  doz.  9  o  12  o 
Erica  Hymalis,  per  12  o  18  o 

—  gracilis,  per  doz.  9  0  12  o 
Evergreens, invar.doz  6  0  24  o 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  40180 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  o  60  o 
Hyacinths,.. .per  doz.  6090 


_  s.  d.  s.  d 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

doz.  pots  12  0  24  o 
Marguerites,  per  doz.  6  o  12  o 
Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  21  o 

—scarlet . per  doz.  40  60 

Poinsettia,  ...per  doz.  9  o  18  o 
Primula  Sinensis  per 

doz.  40  60 
Roman  Hyacinths,  per 

doz.  9  o  12  o 
Solanums...per  doz.  9  0  12  o 
Tulips . perdoz.  80  90 


Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Acacia  or  Mimosa 

French  per  bunch  1  o 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  5  o 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  o  6 
Carnations,  12  blooms  2  o 
Chrysanthemums, 

doz.  blooms  0  9 
Chrysanthemums, 

doz.  bunches  6  o  24  0 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  40  80 
Gardenias  12  blooms  6  o  12  o 
Hellebore  or  Christmas 
Roses,  doz.  blooms  o  6 
Heliotropes, 12  sprays  0  6 
Hyacinths,  Roman, 

doz,  sprays  o  6 
Lilac,  French, 

per  bunch  6  0 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  6  o  10  0 
Liliumsvar.,doz.blms.  16  30 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

doz.  bunches  9  o  18  o 
MaidenhairFern,i2bs.  4  090 


1  6 
8  o 

1  0 
3  o 

2  0 


1  6 
1  o 

o  9 

7  0 


s.  d. 
4  o 
3  o 


Marguerites,  12  bun.  2  o 
Mignonette...  12  bun.  1  6 
Narciss,  Paper  White 

doz. sprays  o  9 
Narciss,  French, 

doz.  bunches  3  0 
Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  10  x  ^ 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  9  o  12  o 

Poinsettia.  doz.  blms.  4090 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  9 
Primula  single,  doz. 

sprays  4  0 


1  0 


6  o 
1  6 


1  6 


6  0 


Roses,  yellow,  dozen  3060 


—  Red . doz.  blms.  1  6 

—  Sa£frano...per  doz.  2  o 

—  Tea . per  dozen  1  o 

Tuberoses,  per  doz.  1  0 
Violets,  Parme,  Frnch 

per  bunch  3  6 

—  Czar,  French,  bch.  2  o 

—  Dark,  French, 

doz.  bunches  2  o 

—  English, doz.  bchs.  1  6 


2  o 

3  o 
3  o 
1  6 


5  0 
3  o 


4  o 
2  o 


GONTELTTS. 


PAGE. 

Chrysanthemum  Culture  ...310 
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EST 


cure  is  that 
which  truly  cures 
promptly  and  permanently 
without  return 
of  Pain,  and 


has  shown  this  in 
a  thousand  proofs 
of  the  worst  cases 
which 


IT  HAS  CURED. 

IT  IS  THE  BEST. 

IT  CONQUERS  PAIN. 


\  TINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE.— The 

V  best  book  on  Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden,  Chiswick  ; 
Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee..  Demy  8vo.,  Handsomely 
bound  in  Cloth.  Price,  5s. ;  post  free,  5 s.  3d. — i,  Clement’s  Inn, 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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SEEDS!  SEEDS!!  SEEDS!!! 

VEGETAglrK'  &  FJrOWgS  SEE'S© 

saved  from 

CHOICE  SELECTED  STOCKS* 

Everyone  with  a  garden  and  every  Market  Gardener  should 
SEND  FOR  A  CATALOGUE  before  purchasing  else- 
where.  Special  Low  Quotations  to  Large  Buyers. 

B.  L.  COLEMAN,  Seed  Merchant  &  Grower, 

Sandwich,  Kent. 


Ferns  I  Ferns!!  Ferns!!!  Trade  Surplus 
Stock. 

1  fin  Ann  25  most  saleable  sorts, 

V/  V7  «  V/  izs-  100,  out  of  pots  10s.  Large 

Adiantum  ’cuneatum,  in  5-in.  pots,  full  value  in 
fronds,  6s.  doz.  Large  Ferns,  ten  most  saleable  sorts.  Aralia 
Sieboldii,  Primulas,  Solanums,  all  in  5-in  pots,  superior  stuff, 
5s.  64.  doz.  Palms,  Ficus,  Ericas  hymalis,  Cyclamen,  12s. 
doz  ..  for  ioliage  and  bloom  cannot  be  better.  Adiantum 
cuneatum  and  Pteris  tremula,  selected,  bushy,  for  potting  on, 
16s.  100,  packed  free,  cash  with  order. — J.  SMITH,  London 
Fern  Nurseries,  Loughboro  Junction,  S.W. 


Once  Used,  always  Used. 


THE  PATENT  INVINCIBLE  CROCK 

For  Flower  Pots  keeps  out  Worms  and  all  Vermin;  saves 
time,  expense,  and  annoyance;  fits  any  pot;  lasts  for  years. 
Many  thousands  in  use.  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers,  Ketton  Hall, 
Stamford,  writes  :  “Your  Invincible  Crock  is  the  very  thing 
that  was  wanted.”  30,  1/-;  100,  3/-;  1000,  20/-,  free. 


A.  PORTER,  STONE  HOUSE,  MAIDSTONE. 


TRADE  OFFER  OF  PALMS,  ETC 


at 


Kentia  Fost  and  Bal  in  Thumbs 
„  „  6o's 

„  »  48’s 

,1  32’s 

Cocus  Wed.  ...  in  Thumbs 
„  ...  bo’s 

Seaforthia  E.  ...  6o’s 

WICETON  has  a  fine  Stock  of  Aspa- 

©  ragus,  P.  nanus,  in  48’s  and  6o’s,  Pandanus  Veitchi, 
t/racagna,  Lindenii,  Ficus  elastica. 

W.  ICETON,  PUTNEY,  S.W. 


20s.  per  100. 
60s.  ,, 

24s.  per  doz. 
48s.  „ 

20s.  per  100. 
55S.  » 

32s.  ,, 

,,  IOOS. 


& 


^SPECIALITY 

he  finest &p$jjsprestlng  Collection^  the  Trade. 

Ja  VAR  1  ETI ES 

Stove.Greenhouse, Hardy  Exotic  a  British 
EVERYONE  interested  in  Ferns  SHOULD 
SEND  FOR  OUR  partially  descriptive. 

Catalogue;  free  on  Application. 
also  our  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  N?2I. 
Price  1/6  post  Free. 


BARB  WIRE. 

Catalogues  free  on  application  to 

THE 

LONGFORD  WIRE 
Co.,  Limited, 
WARRINGTON. 


CUTBUSH’S  MILLTR4CK  MUSHROOM  SPAM. 


Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel  (is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package),  or  6 d.  per 
cake  ;  free  by  Parcel  Post,  is. 

None  genuine  unless  in  sealed  pack¬ 
ages,  and  printed  cultural  directions 
enclosed  with  our  signatures  attached. 

New  publication,  “  Mushrooms,  and 
How  to  Grow  Them,”  by  Luke  Ellis, 
should  be  read  by  everyone  interested 
in  the  growth  of  Mushrooms.  Price  6 d., 
free  by  post,  yd. 


wm.  CUTBUSH  &.  SON, 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants. 

HIGHGATE  NURSERIES,  N.;  &  BARNET,  HERTS 


HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS. 


Fixed  in  any  part  of  the  King¬ 
dom  with  HOT- WATER 
Apparatus  complete. 


CATALOGUE 

FREE. 


The 

most  artistic 
and  complete  Cata¬ 
logue  0/ Glasshouses  and 
Heating  Apparatus  published 

W.  RICHARDSON  &  CO. 

DARLINGTON. 


SILVER  MEDAL  HORSE-SHOE  BOIL  E 


Section  of  Boiler  and  Pipes  showing  action  of  hot  blast  and 
Automatic  Regulator,  awarded  the  SILVER  MEDAL  (1st 
PRIZE)  bv  the  R.  H.  Society  in  1883:  still  stands  without  rival 
for  POWER,  EFFICIENCY,  and  ECONOMY. 

C.  P.  KINNELL  &  CO.  hold  one  of  the  LARGEST  STOCKS 
of  hot-waier  appliances  IN  THE  COUNTRY,  including  every 
boiler  of  known  merit  and  excellence. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  (containing  guide  to  amateurs  on 
the  hot-water  apparatus)  free  on  application. 

CHAS.  P.  KINNELL  &  CO., 

IRONFOUNDERS  AND  BOILER  MANUFACTURERS, 
65a,  Southwark  Street,  London,  S.E 


ORGAN  (American). 

Majestic  Instrument,  6  feet  high.  Massive  Solid  Walnut  Case, 
4  sets  of  reeds,  11  stops,  Octave  Couplers,  Knee  Swells,  marvel¬ 
lous  powerful  rich  Tone,  Guaranteed  New,  just  arrived  from 
America,  Eminent  Makers.  Warranted  five  years.  Fit  for  any 
Mansion.  Genuine  £26  Organ,  Price  £13  carriage  paid.  Photo 
free,  satisfaction  certain,  inspection  invited. 

MRS.  A.  PEAT 1  Newton  Green ,  Near  Alfreton. 


The  Gardening  World, 

ESTABLISHED  1884. 

Published  every  Thursday  morning  in  time  for  the 
early  mails  and  Newspaper  trains,  and  can  be  obtained 
through  all  Newsagents  and  Booksellers,  and  from  all 
Railway  Bookstalls. 

Price  One  Penny;  Post  Free,  Three-halfpence. 


¥IOI ^IN. 

Beautiful  Mellow,  Rich  Powerful  Toned  Solo  or  Concert 
Instrument,  Amati  Copy,  full  size.  Lovely  handling.  Grand 
Baizelined,  Lock-up  Box,  Splendid  Bow,  Resin,  Music,  only 
13s.  6d.  Lot.  Cash  returned  if  not  approved,  useless  to  owner. 
Positive  Gift. 

MRS.  G.  HMSS,  67,  St.  Thomas'  Row, 
Tibshelf,  Alfreton. 


BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST  OR  SUPPER. 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  is.  for  first  line,  and 64.  for 
every  nine  words  after.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch  6s.; 
per  column  (12  ins.  long),  £3  5s. ;  per  half-page,  £5  ;  per  page, 
£9.  Special  quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and 
others  Wanting  Situations,  thirty  words  for  is.  64.,  prepaid. 

Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  B.  Wynne, 
at  the  East  Strand  Post  Office,  W.C. 

*,*  Advertisements  jor  the  current  iveek,  and  also 
“  Stop  Orders,"  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
first  post  on  Wednesday  Morning. 

Subscription  (including  postage)  :  3  months,  is.  8 d. 

6  months,  3s.  3 d. ;  12  months,  6s.  6 d.,  prepaid. 
Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  countries  in  the  Postal 
Union,  8s.  8 d.  per  annum,  prepaid. 


SPECIMEN  COPY,  POST  FREE  i Id. 


PUBLISHING  OFFICE 

i,  a  lie  lye  :e  isra 7 s  tiltust, 

STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Telegraphic  Address:  “BAMBUSA,  LONDON.” 


GREENHOUSES. 


These  Greenhouses  are 
made  especially  for  Ama¬ 
teurs  at  a  cheap  rate,  so  that 
everybody  can  have  one  that 
any  handyman  or  gardener 
can  put  together  in  a  few 
hours,  as  the  framework  is 
made  so  complete.  All  the 
framework  is  of  good,  sound, 
well-seasoned  red  deal.  The 
botton  part  filled  in  with 
good,  sound  match  boards,  tongued,  grooved,  and  beaded,  and 
well  seasoned.  Ventilation  given  according  to  size  of  each 
House.  The  glass  is  good  16-oz.  English,  cut  and  packed  (no 
charge  for  packing  cases).  The  House  is  painted  one  coat  of 
good  oil  colour,  lock  for  door,  all  necessary  iron-work  for 
ventilation,  stages  on  each  side  for  plants.  All  parts  carefully 
marked,  securely  packed  and  put  on  rail,  or  delivered,  erected 
and  glazed  complete,  within  20  miles  of  London  Bridge,  at  the 
following  respective  Prices  : — 

(Proportionable  Prices  for  other  size,  and  for  Delivered 


erecting  in  any  part  of  the  country.) 
Long  Wide  High 

On 

Rail 

r 

&  Erected 
Complete. 

7  ft. 

5  ft- 

7  ft.  4  ft.  to 

eaves 

£2  16 

O 

£4  5 

0 

8  It. 

5  ft- 

7  ft.  4  ft.  to 

eaves 

3 

10 

O 

5  0 

0 

9  ft. 

6  ft. 

7  ft.  3  4  ft.  to 

eaves 

4 

0 

O 

5  10 

0 

IO  ft. 

7  ft. 

7  ft.  6  4  ft.  6  to 

eaves 

5 

0 

O 

6  J5 

0 

12  ft. 

8  ft. 

8  ft.  5  ft.  to 

eaves 

6 

0 

0 

8  0 

0 

15  ft. 

IO  ft. 

8  ft.  6  6  ft.  to 

eaves 

8 

IO 

O 

12  0 

0 

20  ft. 

IO  ft. 

9  ft.  5  ft.  6  to 

eaves 

12 

0 

0 

16  0 

0 

25  ft. 

IO  ft. 

9  ft.  5  ft.  6  to 

eaves 

17 

0 

0 

22  0 

0 

50  ft. 

IO  ft. 

9  ft.  5  ft.  6  to 

eaves 

30 

0 

0 

40  0 

0 

IOO  ft. 

IO  ft. 

7  ft.  5  ft.  6  to 

eaves 

50 

0 

0 

70  0 

0 

^-Span-roofs,  this  quality,  can  be  had  at 

same  price. 

Estimates  given  for  any  size  on  application.  Deduct  10  per 
cent,  if  required  for  brickwork. 


STRONG  GARDEN  LIGHTS. 

Painted  and  glazed.  3  by  4  ft.,  6s.  6d. ;  6  bv  4  ft.,  gs.  each. 

CUCUMBER  FRAMES.' 


Built  for  brickwork  3  ft.  high,  of  well-seasoned  red  deal ;  roof 
ventilation  according  to  size;  all  21-oz.  glass.  Suitable  for 
Nurserymen,  Market  Gardeners,  and  all  those  who  require  a 
cheap,  strong  house  for  forcing  or  growing  Cucumbers,  Toma¬ 
toes,  Melons,  &c.,  &c.  Delivered  to  any  station  in  England 
carriage  free.  20  ft.  by  9  ft.,  £9.  For  Illustrations  and  Prices 
of  other  sizes  see  Illustrated  Price  List,  free. 

COOPERS  HYGIENIC  HEATER, 

Burning  Paraffin  or  Gas  without  Smoke  or  Smell, 

These  Heaters  are  con¬ 
structed  as  a  means  of 
Heating  by  Hot  Air  without 
the  use  of  hot  water  or  fire. 

Its  peculiar  construction 
economises  the  heat  gener¬ 
ated,  so  that  there  is  no 
waste  of  heat  or  fuel.  There 
being  pei  feet  combustion  in 
this  Stove,  and  nothing 
whatever  injurious  to  plants, 
but  actually  everything  con¬ 
ducive  to  their  health,  it 
should  be  observed  that 
plants  may  be  had  in  full 
bloom  throughout  the  sever¬ 
est  winter.  From20s.com- 
plete.  For  full  particulars 
and  prices  of  other  sized 

Heaters  see  Illustrated  List,  post  free  on  application. 

AMATEUR'S 
ASSISTANT 
HOT-WATER 

APPARATUS. 

From  21/- 
See  List,  Post  Free. 

For  other  Heating  Apparatus,  see  List. 


GLASS  !  GLASS  !  GLASS  ! 

Free  on  rail  in  London,  packages  included. 

15-oz.,  100ft.  21-oz.,  100ft.  15-oz.,  200ft.  21-oz.,  200ft. 
4th.  9s.  6d.  13s.  od.  18s.  6d.  25s.  od. 

3rd.  ns.  od.  14s.  6d.  20s.  6d.  27s.  6d, 

The  following  is  a  List  of  sizes  always  in  stock:— 

10  by  8,  12  by  9,  12  by  10.  14  by  io,  13  by  11,  18  by  11, 16  by  12, 
18  by  12,  20  by  12,  17  by  13,  20  by  13,  iS  by  14,  20  by  14,  22  by  14, 
20  by  15.  20  by  16,  24  by  16,  20  by  18,  24  by  iS. 

Glass  cut  to  any  size  required  :  15-oz.,  1  Jd.  per  ft. ;  21-oz. ,  2ld. 
per  ft.  Large  sizes  for  cutting  up,  15-oz. /per  case,  300  ft.,  26s.; 
21-oz.,  per  case,  200  ft.,  26s.  All  glass  is  cut  and  packed  in  own 
warehouses  and  put  on  rail  free  of  charge  ;  quality  of  glass  and 
careful  packing  guaranteed.  Special  quotations  for  large  quan¬ 
tities.  Have  cash  estimates  iromme  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

SASH-BARS. 

Putty  prepared  especially  lor  greenhouse  work,  7s.  6d.  per 
cwt.  Every  description  of  prepared  Horticultural  Timber;  for 
prices  see  List,  post  free.  - 

Send  for  COMPLETE  ILLUSTRATED  LIST,  post  free,  con¬ 
taining  specifications  of  Greenhouses  iron)  41s.  to  £220. 
Good,  sound,  well-seasoned  materials  only  used.  Estimates 
for  every  description  of  Horticultural  Buildings,  Plans,  &c. 
free.  All  orders  carefully  packed  and  put  on  rail. 


WILLIAM  COOPER, 

749b,  OLD  KENT  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 
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THE  BEST 


CUCUMBER 


GROWN. 


Ww  MODEL. 

FOR  SIZE. 

FOR  FLAVOUR. 

FOR  EXHIBITION. 

A  Customer  writes : — 

I  cut  900  fruit  from  four  plants. 

Price  in  Sealed  Packets, 

2/6  and  3/6  each,  post  free. 

Seedsmen  by  Royal  V/arrants  to  H.M.  the  Queen, 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

m  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


NOW  READY. 


A  R  I>  E  9  S 
ILLUSTRATED 
DESCRIPTIVE 

CATALOGUE 

For  1892. — Post  free  on  application  to 

CHARLES  SHARPE  &  CO., 

Seed  Farmers  &  Merchants,  §LE  AFORD. 
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Select  VEGETABLE, 

Choice  FLOWER, 

The  best  qualities  at 
Moderate  Prices. 

Delivered  Free  The 

by  Rail  or  Best 

Parcels  jgkN  SEED 

Post.  FOTATOS, 

Garden  Tools , 
Sundries ,  &c.,  &c. 

Illustrated 

Descriptive  Catalogue,  No.  103 

POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION, 


NEW  ENGLISH  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

Fop  1S92. 

Mrs.  ROBINSON  KING,  6  f.c.c.’s,  New  Golden  Yellowsport 
from  G.  Empress.  The  WHOLE  of  the  CERTIFICATED 
STOCK  in  my  POSSESSION  (see  notice).  PRELUDE  or 
striped  Alfred  Lyne,  Noel  Pragnell  or  striped  Empress.  Excel¬ 
sior,  Jap.,  rose  cerise,  f.c.c.  F.  W.  Flight,  Jap.,  crimson  car¬ 
mine,  2  f.c.c.’s.  G.  C.  Schwabe,  J.,  carmine  rose,  3  f.c.c.’s.  Mrs. 
Nisbet,  J.,  purple  amaranth,  f.c.c.  Peter  Blair,  J.,  yellow  and 
crimson,  f.c.c.  William  Tunnington,  J.,  chestnut  red,  com. 
Atlantic,  J.,  white  and  rose ;  Budget,  J.,  red  and  yellow ;  Charles 
Bonstedt,  J.,  lilac  rose  ;  J.  Blenkinsop,  J.,  crimson  ;  J.  P.  Ken¬ 
dall,  J.,  amaranth  ;  Majestic,  J.,  carmine  rose  ;  Masterpiece,  J., 
ruby  red:  Mrs.  Carr-Gomm,  J,  white;  Mrs.  C.  Russell,  J., 
buft ;  Mrs.  Gladstone,  J.,  cream;  Mrs.  H.  F.  Spaulding,  J., 
black;  Richard  Nisbet,  J  ,  red  and  yellow;  Standard,  J.,  rose 
magenta  :  Umpire.  J.,  lilac  rose ;  Miss  Lillian  Cope,  J.,  or  white 
Etoile  de  Lyon. 

Descriptions  and  prices,  see  Catalogue  (free).  Orders  booked 
and  executed  in  rotation  during  February  and  March. 

ROBERT  OWEN,  Floral  Nursery,  Maidenhead. 
For  PLEASURE  and  PROFIT. 

F  H  !1  i  TP  Nothing  so  Profitable  and 
■  H  1  §  I  1  Easy  to  Grow. 

I  Si  U  I  1  S  74  ACRES  IN  STOCK. 

See  CATALOGUE  for  Simple  Instructions,  and  kinds  of  Tree 
to  suit  all  Soils. 

Hundreds  of 

Thousands. 


ROSES. 

BUSHES. 

8s.  par  dozen,  60s.  per  100. 


Packing  and  Carriage  Free  for 
Cash  with  Order. 


ROSES  in  Pots,  from  15s.  per  dozen. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  01  ACRES. 
4  ACRES  of  GLASS. 
CLEMATIS  (80,000),  from  15s.  per  dozen. 
N.B. — Single  Plants  are  sold  at  slightly  increased  prices. 

SEEDS  k  BULBS  !¥EGE“bAVmi:05!ER 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST,  FREE. 

RICHARDSNIITH&CO., WORCESTER. 


GENUINE 


JAMES  VEITCH .  SONS 

Desire  to  direct  attention  to  the  following 

GttSlCI  YEBETABLES 

FOR  PRESENT  SOWING  : 

CAULIFLOWER, 

Veitch’s  Extra  Early  Forcing. 

First-class  Certificate  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Of  dwarf  compact  'habit,  beautifully  close  and 
white,  small  medium-sized  heads. 

Per  Packet,  2s.  6d. 

"  The  best  forcing  Cauliflower  is  Veitch's  Extra 
Early  Forcing,  It  is  not  large,  but  it  is  very  close 
and  white,  and  turns  in  quickly.”— The  Garden. 

/N  ZL  O  DAT  PARISIAN 
\J  n  \J  A  J  FORCING. 

Earlier  than  the  old  French  Forcing,  Shape, 
nearly  round,  of  a  bright  red  colour,  with  very 
small  top  ;  forces  well. 

Per  Oz.,  Is.  6d. 

CUCUMBER,  pX'IS. 

“  Telegraph  is  a  good  variety,  but  Veitch's  Per¬ 
fection  is  an  improvement  on  it,  and  I  can  strongly 
recommend  it  to  those  who  want  a  really  good 
Cucumber. — J.  Sheppard.” — Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

Per  Packet,  2s.  6d. 

L'O  m  m  ?  ¥  VEITCH'S 

U  i  A  Eli,  GOLDEN  QUEEN. 

Unrivalled  for  Early  Forcing  and  Early  Sum¬ 
mer  Use. 

Per  Packet,  Is.  6d. 

Rn  n  I  Q  U  EXTRA  EARLY 

ft  JJ  A  D  n,  FORCING  SCARLET. 

Of  quick  growth,  coming  into  use  before  any 
other  sort;  fine  for  Forcing. 

Per  Oz.,  8d. 


JAMES  VEITCH  &  SONS, 

Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  CHELSEA,  S.W. 


Ho  Je  JONES 

Begs  to  draw  attention  to  the  great  bargains  he  is  now 
offering  in 

BEGOMIAS, 

Absolutely  the  best  value  for  money  ever  offered. 

TRY  THEM. 

If  you  are  not  satisfied  cash  returned. 


Single  Begonias  for  Bedding. 

These  have  been  selected  with  great  care,  and  may  be  relied 
upon  to  give  a  grand  display. 

Per  doz.  Per  ioo. 

Very  choice,  all  colours,  mixed  .  3s.  20s. 

Very  good  to  colour .  3s.  20s. 

Very  choice,  selected  to  colour  .  4s.  26s. 

Single  Begonias  for  Pot  Culture. 

All  the  varieties  offered  under  this  heading  are  quite  up  to 
exhibition  standard,  and  remarkable  value  lor  money. 

12  finest  selected,  mixed  colours,  4s.  6  finest  selected  fawn, 
bronze,  terra-cotta,  butf,  apricot,  and  dark  orange,  4s.  6d. ;  a 
unique  collection.  12  fine  selected,  in  12  distinct  colours,  6s. 
12  very  fine  selected,  in  12  distinct  colours,  9s.  12,  my  very 
best  selected,  equal  to  the  finest  named  varieties  usually  offered 
at  5s.  each,  in  12  lovely  colours,  12s. 

Double  Begonias  for  Pots  or  Bedding. 

6  fine  selected  seedlings,  6s.  6d. ;  12  for  12s.  6  extra  fine 
selected,  suitable  for  exhibition,  13s. ;  12  for  24s.  Unbloomed 
doubles,  60  per  cent,  of  these  will  be  fine  double  flowers,  6  for 
2s.  6d.,  12  for  4s.  Begonia  seed,  single,  is.  and  2s.  per  packet ; 
double,  is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d.  packet.  All  Free  for  Cash  with  Order. 

Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham. 

GARDEN. 

BULBS,  ROSES,  &c. 

FOR  whatever  is  wanted,  mentioned  or 

not  in  these  columns,  please  to  write  immediately  to 
H.  CANNELL  &  SONS,  whose  Seed  and  Nursery  Stock 
is  very  complete  and  extensive,  and  where  nearly  everything 
for  the  garden  is  grown  and  supplied  in  large  quantities  in  the 
finest  possible  condition,  at  the  lowest  prices,  consistent  with 
correctness  and  superior  character.  Never  has  there  been  such 
a  complete  Autumn  Catalogue  issued  of  everything  required  for 
the  garden  as  the  one  we  are  now  sending  post  free.  Neither 
has  there  ever  been  such  a  splendid  stock  of  best  varieties  ot 
the  many  families  of  plants  necessary  to  keep  the  garden  in 
the  highest  state  of  perfection  as  we  are  now  soliciting  orders 
for.  Our  climate,  soil,  and  facilities  give  us  and  purchasers 
many  advantages,  and  we  ask  all  to  send  for  a  Catalogue. 

H.  CANNELL  &  SONS, 

SWANLEY,  KENT. 


New  Chrysanthemums. 
/BARTERS’  LIST  OF  THE  BEST 

V_>  SORTS  for  1892  Now  Ready,  gratis  and  post  free 
on  application  to  the  QUEEN'S  SEEDSMEN,  237  &  2^8  High 
Holborn,  London,  W.C.  ■*  8 

TO  ANTHRACITE  CONSUMERS. 

THERE  appears  no  probability  of  further 

reduction  in  price  of  really  Best  Anthracite,  but  the 
reverse— Lower  quotations  mean  inferior  quality  of 
Best,  ’  This  is  self-evident,  because  it  will  not  realise  the 
price  of  tiiat  known  in  the  Market  as  “Best”  The 
Anthracite  I  supply  can  be  guaranteed  to  do  20  per  cent, 
(about  4  -  per  ton)  more  work  than  cheaper  kinds,  and  to  be 
three  times  superior  to  Gas  Coke.  It  is  also  weighed  by  Rail- 
T?i>2paJly’  P  na-Dde  references  and  testimonials.— 
WILLIAM  H.  ESSERY,  Anthracite  Colleries  Office, 
Swansea. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  329. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 

NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  January  25. — Sale  of  Border  Flowers  at  Protheroe 
&  Morris'  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  January  27.— -Sale  ofAzaleas  ,etc.,  at  Protheroe 
&  Morris'  Rooms. 

Thursday,  January  28. — Sale  of  Lily  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris'  Rooms. 

Friday,  January  29. — Sale  of  Orchids  at Protheroe  &  Morris' 
Rooms. 


ft*  tiiinlcijiiij  ijbfli 

Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY,  JANUARY  2 yd,  1892. 


fARDENERS  versus  Cooks. — We  seem  in 
some  degree  in  danger  of  seeing  revived 
another,  and  perhaps  less  humorous  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  famous  comic  lawr  -  suit  of 
“  Daniel  versus  Dishclout.”  Not  that  the 
Daniel  in  question  was  a  gardener  ;  he  was 
indeed  a  groom,  or  something  of  that  sort, 
whilst  Dishclout  was  not  even  a  cook,  but 
a  sort  of  kitchen  helper  only.  Now  we  see 
the  parties  to  the  new  controversy  some¬ 
what  more  elevated,  as  it  is  a  case  of 
gardener,  or  chief  of  the  outer  domain, 
against  the  cook,  or  chief  of  the  inner,  or 
kitchen  regions. 

W  e  have  a  well-known ,  and  able  gardener, 
Mr.  Iggulden,  publicly  charging  cooks 
with  wastefulness  of  good  vegetables,  in 
■wilfully  spoiling  them,  and  in  generally- 
presenting  vegetables  on  their  employers’ 
tables  in  an  improper  condition.  The 
charge  is  a  grave  one,  for  it  seriously 
affects  the  reputation  of  the  cocks,  whilst 
it  presents  an  equally  grave  case  so  far  as 
gardeners  and  employers  or  consumers  of 
garden  products  are  concerned.  We  should 
like  to  hear  the  cooks  reply  to  this  charge  ; 
indeed  it  was  well  suggested,  at  the  close  of 
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the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of 
Mr.  Iggulden’s  paper  on  “  Winter  Vegeta¬ 
bles  ”  at  the  meeting  last  week  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  that  in  common  fair¬ 
ness  the  cooks  should  have  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  given  them  to  answer  the  indict¬ 
ment.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  such  an 
opportunity  would  be  regarded  by  the 
public  as  one  of  exceeding  interest.  The 
matter  does  not  alone  concern  cooks  in 
high  places,  or  gardeners  in  large  estab¬ 
lishments  ;  it  concerns  the  entire  fraternity 
of  gardeners  and  cooks  wherever  found. 
It  is  no  new  remark  to  say  that  if  God  gave 
us  foods  the  Devil  gave  us  cooks  to  spoil 
them,  because  that  apothegm,  wise  or 
unwise,  true  or  untrue,  is  as  old  as  the 
hills. 

We  had  hardly  thought  to  have  seen  this 
controversial  matter  revived  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  in  this  form.  The  gauntlet  has, 
however,  been  boldly  thrown  down,  and  it 
should  be  as  boldly  taken  up.  It  is  very 
probable  that  Mr.  Iggulden,  who  is  the  first 
gardener  thus  ready  in  so  public  a  fashion 
to  break  a  lance  with  the  knights  of  the 
kitchen,  may  find  in  his  profession  a  great 
number  of  persons  who  think  as  he  does, 
but  have  lacked  his  courage.  We  wait  for 
the  next  round  of  the  contest  with  extreme 
interest,  and  trust  the  cooks’  champions 
will  prove  to  be  worthy  and  capable 
antagonists. 


rtificially  -  coloured  Flowers. — At¬ 
tempts  have  been  made,  and,  so  far  as 
the  Hydrangea  is  concerned,  with  some  de¬ 
gree  of  success,  to  infuse  into  flowers  of  one 
natural  hue  of  colour  a  tint  that  is  unna¬ 
tural  and  artificial,  by  watering  the  plants 
producing  the  flowers  with  a  chemical  com¬ 
pound,  calculated  to  produce  the  desired 
results.  With  the  exception  named,  so  far 
as  we  are  aware,  nothing  of  a  particular 
nature  has  come  out  of  these  experiments. 
But  now  we  learn  of  artificial  hues  being 
produced  in  natural  flowers  of  pale  colour, 
by  setting  the  stems  when  freshly  cut  into 
water,  coloured  with'certain  chemicals,  to 
produce  certain  tints,  with,  it  is  said,  some 
degree  of  success. 

The  flowers  must  be  fresh  cut,  and  at 
once  placed  into  the  coloured  liquid  ;  thus  it 
may  be  possible  to  give  to  white  or  yellow, 
or  pink,  or  other  pale  coloured  flowers 
tints  of  diverse  and  curious  nature,  because 
it  would  be  so  odd  to  see  a  pink  or  red 
Narcissus,  pale  blue  Lilies  of  the  Valley, 
and  so  on.  Of  course  there  must  be  a  limit 
to  any  suchcolour  products,  because,  what¬ 
ever  may  result  in  a  trifling  way,  nature 
has  limits,  and  the  capillary  attraction 
which  a  flower,  even  if  ever  so  fresh,  can 
exercise  on  water  in  which  it  is  stood  is 
not  considerable.  Probably  nothing  of  any 
appreciable  moment  will  ever  come  out  of 
these  assumed  discoveries.  What  a  pretty 
sensation  would  be  created  were  some 
Dahlia  or  Rose  exhibitors  for  instance  to 
cut  their  blooms  overnight,  stand  them  in 
chemically  prepared  water,  and  then  find 
their  flowers  next  morning  of  such  erratic 
hues  that  no  mortal  fellow  could  recognise 
them — why  we  might  even  find  them  pro¬ 
duce  that  rara  avis,  a  blue  Dahlia  or  Rose. 

The  idea  seems  to  be  a  very  comical  one, 
but  would  be  a  trifle  the  reverse  where 
there  any  probability  that  imaginary  an¬ 
ticipation  would  be  realised.  We  have  no 
objection  whatever  to  any  sort  of  chemical 
application  to  flowers  whilst  growing, 
which  shall  aid  to  enhance  their  natural 
hues,  or  to  brighten  their  recognised  tints, 
that  would  leave  nothing  to  complain  off. 
So  far  as  cut  flowers  are  concerned,  how¬ 
ever,  we  hope  chemists  or  other  ingenious 
persons  will  kindly  leave  them  to  us  in 
nature’s  uniforms. 


TTruit  dealing  Amenities. — Not  at  all 
a  pleasant  quarrel  is  that  which  has 
been  entered  into  between  certain  Covent 
Garden  Fruit  salesmen,  on  the  one  side, 
and  certain  salesmen’s  critics  on  the  other, 
in  one  of  our  evening  contemporaries.  It  is 
at  all  times  very  easy  to  formulate  charges, 
but  itis  far  from  easy  to  prove  them.  When 
the  critics  charge  upon  salesmen  that  they 
offer  the  public  certain  samples,  and  give 
out  goods  that  are  half  spoilt  or  greatly 
inferior,  or  that  much  of  the  bidding  is  of 
a  bogus  kind,  or  that  other  evils  are 
countenanced  in  the  market,  it  is  only 
possible  for  those  whose  actions  are 
criticised  to  give  general  denials  to  such 
charges.  It  is  when  charges  become  per¬ 
sonal,  or  are  as  it  were  levelled  distinctly 
at  firms  or  individual  dealers,  that  it  is 
possible  to  investigate  them  and  ascertain 
what  truth  may  or  may  not  be  in  them. 

We  don’t  suppose  that  Covent  Garden 
Market  is  any  more  free  from  trade  im¬ 
proprieties  than  is  the  Stock  Exchange. 
The  practice  of  “  besting,”  as  it  is  called,  so 
widely  prevails  in  commerce  that  we  look 
for  absolute  honour  and  purity  of  conduct 
in  trade  in  vain.  Still  there  seems  to  be 
an  absence  of  proof  in  the  case  referred  to, 
and  the  charges  resolve  themselves  into 
general  innuendo.  If  evils,  as  said,  exist 
they  should  be  shown  up  and  punished. 
If  they  do  not  exist  it  is  cruel  to  make 
charges  which  cannot  be  sustained. 

There  is  one  matter  in  which  we  can 
agree  with  one  of  the  critics,  when  he 
complains  that,  whilst  imported  fruit  may 
be  sold  in  any  quantity  and  of  any  sort  in 
the  City  of  London,  free  of  all  market  dues, 
our  own  home  grown  fruit  sent  to  Covent 
Garden  can  only  be  sold  after  heavy 
market  dues  have  been  paid  ;  that  is  not 
free  trade  or  fair  trade,  but  it  is  the  reverse. 
We  shall  never  have  anything  fair  in  the 
matter  until  the  London  County  Council 
takes  over  the  market  and  greatly  mode¬ 
rates  the  fees,  and  does  all  that  is  possible 
to  extend  market  areas  for  the  direct  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  public. 


he  Recent  Royal  Bereavement. — 
Whilst  men  may  come  and  men  may  go 
the  ordinary  stream  of  human  life  rolls  on 
perhaps  for  ever,  and  with  it  the  absolute 
necessity  for  existence.  Were  we  living  in 
a  purely  elementary  or  savage  age,  exis¬ 
tence  would  present  but  little  difficulty, 
and  our  wants  be  but  few.  Now,  because 
of  the  highly  strung  nature  of  human  life 
and  its  civilised  associations,  existence  for 
humanity  is  one  hard,  continuous  struggle 
for  the  bulk,  and  anything  which  inter¬ 
poses  obstacles  to  the  success  of  that 
struggle  in  any  way  comes  as  a  great 
disaster.  Thus,  at  the  present  moment, 
whilst  the  nation  is  mourning  the  lament¬ 
ably  early  and  pathetic  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  and  Avondale,  a  large  section 
of  the  community  are  contemplating  its 
effect  upon  trade,  and  through  that  upon 
the  means  of  existence,  with  intense  alarm 
and  painful  interest. 

Our  modes  of  trade  and  of  life  are  so 
evenly  balanced  that  any  very  important 
event  serves  at  once  to  depress  the  scales, 
and  that  depression  is  always  against  the 
interests  of  trade  and  cf  living.  So  far  as 
regards  the  horticultural  trade  in  which 
gardeners  are  engaged,  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  fear  that  it  will  suffer  appreci¬ 
ably  with  the  rest,  indeed  the  outlook  for 
those  who  grow  for  market  is  of  the  most 
depressing  character,  nothing  but  serious 
losses  staring  them  in  the  face.  It  is  a  trade 
very  largely  dependent  upon  the  fancies 
and  requirements  of  the  wealthy,  and  when 
that  section  of  the  community  goes  into 
mourning,  thepinch  comes  home  to  myriads 


of  growers  as  quickly  as  it  does  to  any 
others  engaged  in  trade. 

After  all  it  is  doubtful  'whether  more  real 
and  continuous  suffering  does  not  in  the 
end  result  indirectly  from  a  calamity  of 
this  sort  than  comes  in  a  restricted  circle 
from  the  calamity  itself.  We  venture  to 
hope  that  so  soon  as  the  sharp  edge  of  the 
great  sorrow  has  worn  off,  it  will  be  recog¬ 
nised  that  Society  so-called  has  its  duties 
as  well  as  its  privileges,  and  amongst  those 
duties  may  be  found  the  greatest  one  of 
keeping  alive  and  in  actual  operation  our 
national  trade,  so  that  those  engaged  in  it, 
and  especially  those  whose  livelihood  is  so 
precarious,  may  not  suffer.  It  is  a  very 
serious  matter,  and  demands  earnest 
attention. 


The  Clifton  Flower  Show  will 'take  place  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  Clifton,  Bristol,  on  June  29th 
and  30th. 

Mr.  Westcott,  of  Raby. — We  regret  to  hear  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Richard  Westcott,  for  many  years 
gardener  at  Raby  Castle,  Durham. 

Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund.— At  Messrs.  Protheroe 
&  Morris’  Sale  Rooms,  on  the  15th  inst.,  Mr.  F. 
Sander  offered  a  magnificent  piece  of  Cattleya  labiata 
for  sale  which  realised  50  guineas,  and  he  has  very 
generously  sent  that  amount  to  the  Gardeners’ 
Orphan  Fund,  as  a  New  Year's  gift. 

The  Tottenham  Nurseries,  Holland. — We  are  in¬ 
formed  that  the  Nursery  business  so  long  carried 
on  by  Mr.  A.  M.  C.  Jongkindt  Coninck  at 
Dedemsvaart  has  recently  been  converted  into  a 
limited  liability  company,  and  will  in  the  future  be 
carried  on  under  the  style  and  title  of  the  Tottenham 
Nurseries,  Limited.  Mr.  Jongkindt  Coninck  and  Mr. 
Van  der  Elst  have  been  engaged  as  Managing 
Directors. 

Mr.  King,  late  gardener  at  "  Glen  chess,”  Loud- 
water,  Rickmanswcrth,  has  been  engaged  as  gardener 
and  bailiff  to  W.  Jcnks,  Esq.,  Canons  Park,  Edgware. 

Market  Gardener  and  Prime  Minister  — The  Western 
Mercury  states  that  "The  new  Prime  Minister  of 
South  Australia,  Mr.  Playford,  pursues  in  private  life 
the  humble  career  of  a  market-gardener.  Similar 
combinations  of  calling  are  far  from  infrequent,  in  a 
country  where  many  a  sturdy  Cincinnatus  is  called 
from  the  counter  to  the  Cabinet,  presides  with  equal 
dexterity  over  governments  and  groceries,  and 
dispenses  pickles  and  policy  with  the  strictest  im¬ 
partiality  of  hand.  In  the  absence  of  a  leisured  class 
no  other  regime  is  possible  in  the  most  democratic  of 
all  communities.” 

Birmingham  and  Midland  Counties  Gardeners’ 
Mutual  Improvement  Association. — A  special  tea  an 
social  gathering  of  members  and  their  lady  friends 
will  be  held  at  the  Colonnade  Hotel,  New  Street,  on 
Thursday  evening,  February  4th,  to  celebrate  the 
sixth  anniversary  of  the  association,  when  it  is  hoped 
that  all  members  who  can  possibly  make  it  con¬ 
venient  will  attend  on  this  occasion.  The  annual 
general  meeting  will  be  held  on  February  3rd,  after 
which  date  no  applications  for  tickets  will  be  enter¬ 
tained.  Mr.  J  Hughes,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  who  is 
also  the  indefatigable  local  secretary  of  the  Gar¬ 
deners’  Orphan  Fund,  has  also  issued  the  following 
circular  to  the  members  : — “  At  a  general  meeting  of 
the  committee  of  your  Association  on  January  14th, 
1890,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  an  annual 
appeal  should  be  made  to  the  whole  of  the  members 
for  small  contributons  in  aid  of  the  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund,  and  that  the  amount  so  raised  shall 
be  sent  as  a  contribution  from  the  members  as  a  body, 
the  smallest  contribution  will  therefore  be  most  thank¬ 
fully  received  at  the  general  meeting  on  Februar)' 
3rd,  and  as  it  is  not  the  intention  of  your  secretary 
or  committee  to  appeal  to  you  again  in  this  year  of 
1S92,  it  is  requested  that  those  members  who  find  it 
impossible  or  inconvenient  to  attend  on  that  occa¬ 
sion,  will  kindly  send  their  contributions  to  the 
secretary  on  or  before  that  date  ;  as  the  orphan  of 
one  of  our  late  members  has  been  elected  on  the 
funds,  who  is  now  receiving  and  will,  if  necessary, 
continue  to  receive  5s.  per  week  for  the  next  nine 
years,  it  is  the  earnest  wish  of  all  concerned  that  the 
amount  so  raised  shall  be  in  proportion  to  the 
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numerical  strength  and  importance  of  the  Gardeners’ 
Association  of  the  City  of  Birmingham  and  the 
surrounding  district,  thereby  assisting  to  supply  the 
means  for  further  extending  the  blessing  of  this 
noble  institution.” 

What  is  the  Value  of  a  Tree? — This  question, 
with  one  or  two  others  connected  therewith,  has 
been  settled  recently  by  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division 
for  the  special  benefit  of  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway  Company.  A  gentleman  named 
Gill,  residing  in  Adelaide  Road,  Haverstock  Hill,  near 
the  company 's  line  and  hard  by  the  Chalk  Farm  tunnel , 
had  two  Normandy  Poplars  in  his  garden,  which 
gratefully  shielded  him  from  the  smoke  and  deadened 
the  noise  of  passing  trains.  These  the  company 
desired  to  remove,  because  somehow  they  interfered 
with  the  traffic.  Mr.  Gill,  it  appears,  was  willing  to 
lop  off  branches  that  were  in  the  way,  but,  as  a 
screen  against  the  sulphurous  emanations  from  the 
company’s  engines,  he  desired  to  retain  the  Poplars. 
Negotiations  failing,  the  company  sent  their  own 
men,  felled  the  trees,  and  then  paid  /50  into  court. 
Later  they  increased  this  sum  to  /100.  Suburban 
residents  who  dwell  near  the  ironwaysof  all-powerful 
railway  companies  may  be  glad  to  learn  that  the 
Court  assessed  the  value  of  the  trees  at  three  times 
this  amount,  and  gave  damages  for  /200  in  addition 
to  the  sum  paid  into  Court. 

The  Ancient  Society  of  York  Florists. — The  annual 
meeting  of  this  ancient  society  was  held  at  York  on 
the  12th  inst.,  Mr.  W.  C.  Millburn,  vice-president, 
presiding.  Mr.  John  Lazenby,  the  secretary,  read 
the  report,  in  which  the  committee  deeply  regretted 
the  death  of  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  the  late  Mr. 
Aid.  Matthews,  Lord  Mayor  of  York,  who  was  a  con¬ 
sistent  supporter  of  the  society  for  over  twenty  years. 
The  balance  sheet  shows  that  the  tide  of  prosperity 
was  flowing.  The  gross  income  reached/620.  The  ex¬ 
penditure,  although  necessarily  larger  than  hitherto, 
viz.  ^445,  consequent  upon  the  growing  character  of 
the  society’s  transactions,  left  a  balance  to  the 
society’s  credit  of  /175.  There  had  been  a  nett 
increase  of  thirty  new  members  during  the  year.  The 
summer  shows  in  the  Guildhall  continued  to  be  much 
appreciated  by  the  public,  and  the  exhibitors  in¬ 
creased  in  number.  The  Chrysanthemum  show  was 
perhaps  the  most  successful  the  society  had  held.  It 
was  visited  by  about  10,000  persons,  and  the  receipts 
exceeded  those  of  the  previous  year  by  about  /30. 
In  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  a  flower  service  was  held  in  the  summer 
at  St.  Michael-le-Belfrey’s  Church,  and  the  offertories 
enabled  the  committee  to  present  to  the  County 
Hospital  and  York  Dispensary  £5  5s.  each.  The 
funds  of  those  institutions  were  further  benefited  to 
the  extent  of  £2  2s.  iod.  each  at  the  Chrysanthemum 
show.  The  report  and  balance  sheet  were  adopted 
unanimously.  Aid.  Sir  Joseph  Terry  was  elected 
president,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  (Mr.  Aid.  Close),  the 
City  Sheriff  (Mr.  Councillor  Foster),  and  Mr. 
McIntosh  were  elected  as  vice-presidents,  for  the 
ensuing  year.  Mr.  W.  R.  Robinson  was  chosen  as 
junior  steward  ;  and  Mr.  Fielden  and  Mr.  Lazenby 
were  re-elected  treasurer  and  secretary  respectively. 
The  election  of  a  committee  of  eighteen  followed. 
The  sum  of  /50  was  allocated  to  the  minor  shows  of 
the  ensuing  season,  and  ^130  to  the  next  Chrysan¬ 
themum  show,  November  16th,  17th,  and  18th  being 
the  dates  fixed  for  the  latter. 

- -*• - 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  MISS 

ANNA  HARTSHORNE. 

When  reading  Mr.  Dean’s  remarks  on  New 
Japanese  Chrysanthemums  in  your  issue  of  January 
2nd,  I  noticed  that  Mr.  E.  Tautz  was  credited  with 
having  had  a  fine  bloom  of  Miss  Anna  Hartshorne 
May  I  be  allowed  to  state  that  Mr.  Tautz  has  not 
grown  that  variety,  and  that  I  think  I  am  the  only 
person  who  grew  it  in  Ealing  last  season.  As  I  had 
a  splendid  bloom  of  it,  which  Mr.  Dean  saw,  I  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  he  intended  to  refer  to  my 
bloom,  and  mentioned  Mr.  Tautz’s  name  in  error. 

I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Dean  that  it  is  apt  to  show 
its  buds  precociously,  as  even  the  cuttings  or  suckers 
show  a  bud  before  they  are  2  in.  long.  I  should 
like  to  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  stands  for 
Japanese  varieties.  I  think  it  only  fair  that  all  stands 
should  be  of  the  same  size,  as  the  blooms  look  very 
different  on  a  large  board  to  what  they  do  on  a  small 
one,  as  I  found  to  my  cost  at  the  N.  C.  S.  show  last 


November.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  majority  of 
growers  do  not  favour  the  boards  being  over  4  in. 
wider  than  they  are  at  present,  but  for  my  part 
I  should  prefer  using  boards  28  in.  by  21  in., 
which  I  think  would  afford  ample  space  for  12 
blooms. — C.  Edwards ,  Gardener  to  W.  Owen,  Esq.,  The 
Elms,  Castle  Bar,  Ealing. 

-  ■»   

HARDY  TREES  &  SHRUBS. 

The  Cotoneasters. 

In  our  issue  for  December  5th,  p.  213,  we  gave  a 
description  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  smaller 
growing  species  of  Cotoneaster,  together  with  a  wood- 
cut  of  C.  buxifolia.  The  undermentioned  are  all 
strong  growing  kinds,  which  on  account  of  their 
habit  are  to  be  considered  as  large  bushes  rather 
than  trees.  Although  not  by  any  means  common 
in  this  country  they  can  hardly  be  considered  rare, 
and  in  the  southern  half  of  the  country  they  prove 
quite  hardy.  They  are  very  ornamental  when  laden 
with  fruit,  especially  when  the  latter  is  red.  They 
may  be  grown  in  the  shrubbery  where  plenty  of 
space  can  be  afforded  them,  as  they  attain  size,  or 
they  may  be  planted  as  isolated  specimens  on  the 
lawn,  where  they  will  be  seen  to  best  advantage.  In 
prominent  positions  near  dwelling  houses,  birds  will 
to  some  extent  be  prevented  from  eating  the  fruits, 
and  the  bushes  will  accordingly  remain  in  beauty  for 
a  much  longer  time. 

Cotoneaster  frigida. — This  species  is  decidedly 
the  best  of  the  large  growing  kinds,  by  reason  of  the 


Cotoneaster  frigida. 


large  umbels  of  red  or  scarlet  fruit  which  it  produces 
in  great  abundance  on  large  well  established  bushes. 
Young  ones  also  fruit  fairly  well  provided  they  have 
been  raised  from  cuttings  or  layers  instead  of  seeds. 
Old  bushes  vary  from  8  ft.  to  10  ft.  in  height,  and 
like  other  species  show  a  tendency  to  develop 
numerous  stems,  sometimes  as  stout  as  hop  poles, 
branching  freely  at  the  top,  and  ripening  their  umbel¬ 
late  cymes  of  red  fruit  about  the  beginning  of 
September.  Seedlings  come  into  bearing  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  years.  The  leaves  ars  oblong- 
elliptical  and  of  considerable  length,  deep  green  above 
and  finely  downy  beneath.  Our  illustration  will 
give  an  idea  of  their  form  as  well  as  the  character 
of  the  fruit.  The  species  is  a  native  of  the  Himalayas 
on  the  higher  mountains  of  Nepal. 

C.  affinis. — By  many  this  is  considered  merely  as 
a  form  of  the  last-named  species,  differing  chiefly  in 
the  form  of  the  leaves,  which,  according  to  Lindley, 
who  first  described  the  plant,  are  ovate.  A  large 
plant  at  Kew  shows  them  to  be  oblong-elliptic,  very 
densely  arranged,  and  relatively  short  compared 
with  those  of  C.  frigida.  The  bush  attains  a  height 
of  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  and  presents  a  rather  scrubby  and 
stiff  appearance  compared  with  C.  frigida,  and  is  ir¬ 
regularly  branched.  The  fruit  is  red  and  produced 
in  smaller  clusters  than  in  the  last-named  species. 
It  comes  from  the  lower  country  of  the  Nepal  district 


C.  bacillaris. — The  stems  of  this  species  attain  a 
height  of  10  ft.  to  20  ft  ,  and  are  very  numerous  and 
slender  in  proportion  to  their  length.  The  specific 
name  means  staff-like,  as  the  stems  are  much  used 
for  making  walking  sticks.  The  leaves  vary  in  shape 
from  oblong  or  elliptic  toobovate,  and  are  deciduous. 
The  species  is  a  native  of  Nepal  and  other  parts  of 
the  Himalayas,  fl  he  berries  are  small,  brownish 
purple,  and  produced  in  cymes,  otherwise  similar  to 
those  of  C.  frigida.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is 
peculiar,  but  sufficiently  ornamental  to  be  worthy  of 
a  place  in  collections  of  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs. 

C.  rotundifolia. — The  striking  feature  of  this 
species  is  the  roundness  of  the  leaves,  which,  in 
general  terms,  may  be  described  as  roundly-elliptic, 
thinly  hairy  above,  but  ultimately  quite  smooth,  and 
of  a  deep  shining  green.  The  lateral  shoots  are 
often  regularly  arranged  in  two  ranks,  as  occurs  in 
G.  horizon  tabs  and  several  other  species.  The 
berries  are  produced  in  great  abundance  on  the 
plants,  but  in  very  small  clusters,  or  solitary,  from 
the  short  lateral  shoots  or  spurs.  The  white 
flowers  open  during  April  and  May,  and  the  red 
berries  commence  to  ripen  about  the  beginning  of 
September.  The  stems  vary  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  in 
height,  forming  an  ornamental  shrub  of  medium  size, 
and  therefore  suitable  for  shrubberies  even  in  small 
gardens.  The  species  is  a  native  of  Nepal,  from 
whence  it  was  introduced  in  1825  ;  and  it  proves 
evergreen  in  this  countr)\ 

C.  nummularia. — Like  the  last-named,  this 
species  is  also  notable  for  the  peculiar  rotundity  of 
its  leaves.  The  specific  name  refers  to  this,  from 
the  fancied  resemblance  of  the  leaves  to  pieces  of 
money.  They  are  orbicular,  light  glaucous  green 
above  and  downy  or  felted  beneath,  with  silky- 
woolly  hairs.  The  white  flowers  are  produced  in 
clusters  of  two  to  five  on  short  lateral  spurs,  and  give 
place  to  small  berries  which  become  brownish-purple 
about  the  beginning  of  September,  and  later  on  al¬ 
most  black,  hanging  on  the  bush  the  greater  part  of 
the  winter.  The  species  comes  from  Kashmir, 
Western  Thibet,  and  other  parts  of  the  Himalayas, 
proving  sub-evergreen  in  this  country  and  growing 
to  a  height  of  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  It  is  both  elegant  and 
distinct,  and  is  very  ornamental  even  in  small 
gardens,  where  we  have  seen  it  fruiting  abundantly. 
It  was  introduced  in  1824,  and  well  deserves  a  more 
extended  cultivation  on  account  of  its  graceful  habit 
and  uncommon  looking  fruit. 

,  ♦   

APPLES. 

In  thus  briefly  describing  the  cultivation  of  the 
Apple,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  give  the  his¬ 
tory  of  this  most  important  fruit.  We  all  know  it  is  of 
great  antiquity,  that  it  has  been  cultivated  from  time 
immemorial.  Unquestionably  the  Apple  is  the  most 
important  of  all  our  hardy  fruits,  and  no  other  kind 
of  fruit  tree  is  so  well  adapted  for  cultivation  in  the 
gardens  of  all  classes,  and  none  affords  so  lasting  and 
generally  useful  a  supply.  The  fruit  of  some  of  the 
earliest  varieties  is  fit  for  use  in  July,  whilst  some 
of  the  late  keeping  sorts  may  be  had  in  good  con¬ 
dition  until  the  same  time  the  following  year.  Its 
usefulness  both  as  dessert  and  for  cooking  will  never 
be  questioned.  England  is  well  adapted  for  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  Apples,  and  it  is  surprising  that  there  are 
so  few  really  good  home  grown  samples  to  be  met 
with  in  the  markets  during  the  winter ;  when  we  con¬ 
sider  all  the  natural  advantages  we  possess,  it  is  no 
credit  to  us  that  America  and  other  countries  should 
annually  drain  our  country  of  such  large  sums  of 
money  for  Apples  alone.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  greater  part  of  this  money  should  not  be  kept  at 
home,  for  we  have  clear  proof  that  English  grown 
fruit  is  superior  to  foreign  in  several  points. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
subject  of  our  fruit  supply  of  late,  and  the  question 
is  a  very  important  one  from  a  commercial  point  of 
view.  The  several  fruit  conferences  held  throughout 
the  country  have  brought  together  a  lot  of  useful  and 
practical  information,  which  has  been  distributed 
throughout  the  land  by  the  gardening  press.  And  if 
we  do  not  render  a  better  account  of  ourselves  in  the 
future  (by  improving  our  supply  of  home  grown 
fruit),  it  will  not  be  for  the  want  of  sound  practical 
teaching. 

In  the  following  paper  I  intend  to  treat  the  subject 
more  from  a  private  gardener's  point  of  view  than 
commercially,  and  for  convenience  I  shall  treat 
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it  under  the  following  headings  : — Propagation,  Soil 
and  Situation,  Pruning  and  Training,  General^  Treat¬ 
ment,  Varieties,  Gathering  and  Storing,  Enemies. 

Propagation. 

Apples  can  be  increased  by  several  methods,  the 
most  important  are  grafting  and  budding.  Increasing 
from  cuttings  and  layers  are  sometimes  adopted,  but 
not  generally.  Seed  is  largely  sown  to  obtain  stocks 
on  which  to  work  improved  and  well-known  sorts. 
It  is  also  sown  with  a  view  to  obtain  new  varieties. 
Budding  is  most  generally  practised  by  the  trade 
growers,  as  it  possesses  several  distinct  advantages  ; 
especially  is  it  suitable  for  propagating  new  varieties, 
as  a  plant  can  be  obtained  from  every  well-matured 
bud.  It  has  also  the  advantage  of  being  performed 
in  the  summer,  when  other  work  is  not  not  so  pressing ; 
and  if  any  fail  to  take  they  can  be  grafted  in  the 
following  spring.  The  chief  points  to  be  observed  in 
budding  are  to  have  the  scions  and  stocks  in  good 
working  order.  In  preparing  the  buds  the  wood 
should  come  out  clean,  without  injuring  the  bud  in 
the  least.  The  bark  of  the  stock  should  lift  freely 
when  the  handle  of  the  knife  is  inserted,  and  the 
whole  when  bound  up  must  be  air-tight. 

Grafting  is  a  very  ready  and  sure  method  of  propa¬ 
gation,  and  it  is  especially  useful  in  renovating  old 
trees  or  worthless  varieties,  which  can  be  headed 
down  and  grafted  with  improved  ones.  There  are 
several  forms  of  grafting,  but  the  one  known  as 
tongue  grafting  is  the  most  useful  for  young  trees 
and  wedge  grafting  for  old  specimens.  The  essentia 
points  in  grafting  are  to  get  the  cambium  layers  of 
the  stock  and  scions  together,  they  must  fit  on 
one  side  of  the  stock  at  least  or  no  union  will  be 
formed.  The  cuts  should  be  clean,  and  bound  up 
before  they  get  time  to  dry.  The  graft  should  be 
kept  moist  and  air-tight — by  some  of  the  several 
waxes  or  clays — until  the  union  is  formed. 

Layering  comes  next  in  importance,  and  is  largely 
adopted  for  raising  stocks,  as  by  this  method  any 
particular  variety  can  be  had  true.  I  have  found 
that  the  best  layers  are  produced  from  the  shoots  in¬ 
serted  about  three  or  four  inches  deep.  The  layers 
are  slightly  tongued,  and  an  opening  made  in  the 
soil  to  receive  them.  They  should  be  cut  down  to 
about  three  eyes  when  inserted,  and  strong  stocks 
will  be  formed  by  the  following  autumn. 

Cuttings  are  not  generally  employed,  and  success 
with  them  has  been  very  varied.  This  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  oldest  method  of  propagation,  but  it  is 
almost  abandoned  now.  Ih  fact  raising  from  cut¬ 
tings  would  not  pay,  as  it  would  be  impossible  for 
nurserymen  to  execute  the  orders  entrusted  to  them 
if  this  slow  process  were  adopted,  hence  the  quicke 
and  if  carefully  done,  the  more  successful  methods 
of  grafting  and  budding  now  universally  followed. 

Stocks. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  different  stocks,  and 
they  exercise  a  great  influence  on  the  trees  worked 
upon  them.  Sufficient  attention  is  not  paid  by  all 
gardeners  to  the  stocks  on  which  their  trees  are,  and 
serious  mistakes  sometimes  follow  by  trying  to  train 
a  tree  to  a  form  for  which  the  stock  is  not  suited. 
An  extensive  trial  was  made  in  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society’s  Gardens  some  years  ago  with  stocks ; 
eighteen  different  stocks  were  collected  and  grafted 
with  Blenheim  Orange.  Three  years  after  grafting 
several  of  the  trees  flowered  ;  the  flowers  were  counted 
for  five  succeeding  years,  and  the  result  carefully 
noted.  The  French  Paradise  and  the  Doucin  were 
the  most  productive,  whilst  some  produced  no 
flowers  at  all.  The  French  Paradise  is  very  dwarf¬ 
ing  and  liable  to  canker ;  it  should  only  be  used 
where  very  dwarf  trees  are  required.  The  Doucin  is 
the  most  serviceable  of  all,  as  it  combines  a  moderate 
growth  with  fruitfulness.  The  Crab,  or  Free  Stock, 
is  the  one  best  adapted  for  orchard  trees  or  where 
there  is  plenty  of  head  room,  as  it  is  a  strong  grower 
and  capable  of  carrying  a  large  tree. 

Soil  and  Situation. 

Apples  will  grow  in  almost  any  well-drained  soil  of 
moderate  depth  ;  in  small  gardens  there  is  some¬ 
times  very  little  choice,  but  if  there  is  any  scope  in 
this  way  choose  a  good  yellow  loam  of  fair  depth. 
If  Potatos,  Cabbage,  etc.,  do  well  there  is  little  fear 
that  Apples  will  thrive.  If  the  ground  has  a  slight 
slope  towards  the  south  or  south  east  it  will  be  an 
advantage.  Choose  a  dry  position  in  preference  to  a 
low  damp  one,  as  spring  frosts  are  generally  more 
severe  in  low  lying  places.  Strong  winds  must 
be  guarded  against ;  if  there  is  no  existing  shelter, 
planting  must  be  resorted  to. 


Having  fixed  on  suitable  ground  the  first  operation 
would  be  to  put  it  in  order  for  planting.  This  like 
most  others  operations  pays  for  being  done  well  at 
first,  by  thorough  jtrenching.  It  should  be  broken 
up  to  a  depth  of  about  2  ft.;  'if  the  sub-soil  is  of  astiff 
clayey  nature,  do  not  bring  it  to  the  top,  but  break  it 
up  with  a  pick  and  leave  it  in  the  bottom.  This  is 
best  done  in  early  autumn,  so  that  the  weather  can 
sweeten  and  pulverise  it.  If  the  soil  is  poor,  advan¬ 
tage  should  be  taken  of  the  trenching  to  thoroughly 
mix  some  good  farm-yard  manure  with  it,  being 
careful  however  not  to  make  it  too  rich  ;  as  trees 
generally  grow  strong  enough  at  first,  it  is  better 
applied  later,  on  the  surface.  If  the  soil  is  stiff,  wood 
ashes  or  lime  rubble  should  be  applied.  Of  course  if 
the  ground  is  wet,  attention  must  be  paid  to  draining. 
Have  a  leader  running  along  the  lowest  part  of  the 
ground,  and  let  all  the  other  drains  that  may 
be  required  in  the  plantation  be  conducted  into  it. 
This  should  be  seen  to  before  any  attempt  is  made  at 
trenching  the  ground.  The  depth  of  the  drains  will 
be  guided  by  the  nature  of  the  soil. 

The  best  time  to  plant  is  in  the  autumn  just 
before  the  leaves  fall. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  planting,  as 
the  success  of  a  tree  almost  wholly  depends  on  how 
it  is  planted.  The  roots  should  be  examined  and  any 
injured  ones  removed,  shortening  back  the  long  bare 
ones  and  those  having  a  downward  tendency.  The 
holes  should  be  wide  enough  to  receive  the  roots  to 
their  full  length,  and  be  moderately  firm  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  ;  care  should  be  taken  not  to  plant  too  deeply, 
as  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  entirely  remove  the  roots 
from  air  and  light.  The  old  soil  mark  on  the  stem 
should  be  the  guide.  Fine  soil  should  be  worked  in 
between  the  roots  as  planting  goes  on.  The  upper¬ 
most  roots  should  be  raised  by  the  hand  to  allow  the 
soil  to  get  between  them  as  planting  proceeds  ;  the 
soil  should  be  made  firm,  but  not  trampled  too  hard. 
All  trees  should  be  firmly  staked  when  planted,  but 
not  tied  permanently  until  they  have  settled  down. 

Pruning  and  Training. 

These  are  so  closely  allied  that  they  may  be  treated 
under  one  heading.  A  great  diversity  of  opinion 
exists  as  to  the  pruning  of  Apple  trees,  but  I  prefer 
to  allow  them  as  near  as  possible  unrestricted  growth. 
The  object  of  pruning  is  to  get  a  desired  form  of  tree 
and  to  assist  nature  in  the  production  of  superior 
fruit.  Whatever  form  of  tree  is  decided  upon  it 
should  have  a  clean  stem  of  about  one  foot. 

Ornamental  training  is  not  so  much  practised  in 
the  case  of  the  Apple  as  with  some  of  our  other 
fruits.  If  maidens  are  planted  in  the  autumn  they 
should  be  cut  back  rather  severely  jin  the  spring. 
For  bush  or  standard  trees  the  forms  which  we 
recommend  three  branches  are  best  to  lay  the  foun¬ 
dation  with,  any  surplus  ones  should  be  cut  clean 
out,  the  remaining  three  should  be  shortened  to 
about  6in.,  the  uppermost  bud  pointing  outward. 
From  each  of  these  two  or  three  shoots  will  come, 
any  that  incline  to  the  centre  of  the  tree,  or  across 
another,  should  be  removed.  If  the  remainder  are 
too  close  to  allow  the  foliage  full  exposure  thin  them 
out ;  in  the  winter  pruming  they  must  be  shortened 
again,  but  not  so  severely  as  the  previous  year.  As 
the  tree  advances  in  age,  less  shortening  will  be  re¬ 
quired,  more  attention  being  paid  to  thinning  out  ; 
always  keep  the  centre  open  and  the  branches 
sufficiently  far  apart  to  allow  the  foliage  and  spurs 
full  exposure  to  the  sun. 

Some  varieties  require- a  little  different  treatment 
to  others  ;  the  habit  of  the  tree  should  always  be 
looked  at  first  ;  upright  growers  should  be  made  to 
spread  out  as  much  as  possible,  and  drooping  varie¬ 
ties  helped  up.  Very  prolific  varieties,  such  as  Lord 
Suffield  and  Stirling  Castle,  should  be  watched  very 
carefully,  as  if  the  points  are  not  taken  out  to  en¬ 
courage  the  production  of  wood  they  form  all  fruit 
bud. 

Especially  is  this  the  case  when  they  are  worked 
on  a  dwarfing  stock,  they  almost  kill  themselves  with 
fruiting.  Root  pruning  is  of  great  service  where  the 
trees  are  growing  too  strong  ;  it  is  generally  tap  roots 
which  cause  the  mischief,  therefore  they  should  be 
got  at  and  cut  through. 

Apples  may  be  trained  to  any  desired  form.  In 
Scotland  the  choice  dessert  varieties  are  grown  on 
walls  as  cordons,  espaliers,  and  fan  trained  ;  but  in 
this  neighbourhood  wall  space  is  too  valuable  for 
Apples  when  they  can  be  had  in  such  perfection 
from  the  open  quarters.  The  only  other  form  I 
recommend  is  horizontal  cordons,  as  edgings  to  the 


fruit  quarters.  They  must  be  on  the  Paradise  stock. 
A  maiden  should  be  cut  down  to  near  the  required 
height,  and  two  eyes  selected  as  nearly  opposite  as 
possible  ;  the  shoots  from  these  should  be  trained  to 
a  stout  wire,  and  any  eyes  w  hich  break  below.-  should 
be  rubbed  off.  The  strength  of  the  grow  th  must 
regulate  the  length  retained  each  year  (the  stronger 
the  growth  the  longer  it  must  be  left) ;  it  should  not 
exceed  iS  ins.,  for  spurs  will  not  form  the  whole 
length.  All  laterals  should  be  stopped  to  about  five 
or  six  eyes  whenever  the  growth  is  about  finished 
for  the  year.  The  stopping  should  not  be  done  too 
soon  as  that  would  cause  a  second  growth,  which  is 
worse  than  useless.  In  the  winter  these  laterals  must 
be  shortened  to  two  or  three  buds,  to  form  spurs. 

(To  be  continued.) 

_  ♦  _ 

CHRYSANTHEMUM 

NOTES. 

“  What  is  a  reflexed  Chrysanthemum  ? 

The  remarks  of  “  An  Exhibitor  ”  at  page  295,  seem 
to  me  to  render  this  question  a  greater  puzzle  than 
ever.  Why  some  societies  should  recognise  certain 
varieties  of  undoubtedly  Japanese  origin  as  reflexed, 
and  not  other  varieties  is  very  hard  to  understand, 
and  shows  how  hard  upon  bona  fide  exhibitors 
diverse  judgments  may  be.  Thus  I  find  in  numerous 
cases  Amy  Furze  is  admitted  amongst  the  ordinary 
11  reflexed  ”  flowers.  Every  one  admits  that  itisquite 
as  good  a  reflexed  as  are  the  Christines,  and  perhaps 
a  better  one.  It  would  never  be  put  into  a  stand 
of  Japanese  reflexed,  because  it  is  too  small  com¬ 
paratively,  and  there  are  so  many  of  the  true 
Japanese  form  the  which  are  so  much  finer.  Then 
its  seems  as  if  the  true  crimson  Cullingfordi,  which 
is  of  true  Japanese  blood,  is  universally  admitted 
amongst  the  ordinary  reflexed,  and  certainly  much 
to  the  gain  of  the  section.  Well,  if  Cullingfordi,  why 
not  Amy  Furze  ?  Who  can  give  a  logical  reason  why 
one  should  be  admitted  and  the  other  excluded. 

“  Exhibitor  "  complains  that  whilst  a  competitor 
at  Sheffield  staged  four  out  of  six  Japanese  reflexed 
and  was  placed  first,  he  was  second  with  but  one 
Japanese  reflexed,  because  he  had  Cullingfordi. 
Perhaps  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
authorises  Cullingfordi  to  be  shown  as  an  ordinary 
reflexed ;  if  so,  why  not  Amy  Furze  ?  The  admission 
in  the  one  case  and  rejection  in  the  other  seems  to 
be  arbitrary.  The  ordinary  reflexed  class  is  of  such 
limited  nature  that  authorities  should  be  only  too 
pleased  to  assist  in  its  extension,  and  the  value  of 
such  forms  as  Cullingfordi  and  Amy  Furze  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  whenever  allowed  they  are  almost 
always  included.  Why,  even  with  these  two  in¬ 
cluded,  and  Dr.  Sharp,  King  of  Crimsons,  Chevalier 
Domage,  Distinction,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Golden 
Christine,  Miss  Forsyth,  Pink  Christine,  Peach 
Christine,  and  Phidias,  there  are  hardly  any  left  fit 
for  exhibition. — Chrysanth. 

-■»t 

SERVICEABLE  FLOWERS. 

• 

There  are  a  great  many  flowers  cultivated  under 
glass  that  are  well  worthy  of  the  trouble  taken  with 
them,  but  the  really  serviceable  kinds  are  by  no 
means  numerous.  What  is  principally  wanted  now- 
a-days  are  flowers  that  will  travel  well  and  also  keep 
fresh  for  some  time  in  a  cut  state  ;  but  the  list  of 
these  might  be  added  to  with  advantage.  In  the 
autumn  and  early  winter  months  we  have  to  largely 
depend  upon  Chrysanthemums,  and  there  is  sufficient 
variety  in  these  to  please  most  tastes.  Yet  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  having  too  much  of  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  and  especially  the  heavy  specimen  blooms  ; 
and  gardeners  will  do  well  to  turn  their  attention 
more  to  the  growth  of  the  smaller  varieties,  including 
Pompons.  Those  two  excellent  late  reflexed  sorts 
Golden  Gem  and  Boule  de  Neige  ought  to  be  more 
grown  for  the  midwinter  displays,  even  if  at  the 
expense  of  larger  forms.  By  way  of  affording  a  relief 
to  Chrysanthemums,  it  is  advisable  to  grow  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  zonal  Pelargoniums,  both  single 
and  double  flowering.  The  former  are  particularly 
serviceable  for  vases  and  table  decoration  up  to 
Christmas,  while  the  semi-doubles,  notably  Guillon 
Mangilli,  F.  V.  Raspail,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  James 
Vick,  La  Cygne,  Heroine,  Bruant,  Mme.  Thibaut, 
can  be  had  in  bloom  all  the  year  round.  In  many 
cases  a  warm  airy  house  might  with  advantage  be 
devoted  principally  or  solely  to  the  semi-doubles, 
these  affording  abundance  of  serviceable  flowers, 
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especially  in  February,  March,  and  April.  Vases 
filled  with  one  colour  of  these  and  forced  Spiraea 
japonica  are  bright  and  attractive,  and  in  passing  I 
might  add  that  the  Spiraea  just  named  cannot  well 
be  grown  too  extensively,  the  foliage,  as  well  as  the 
flowers,  being  serviceable.  The  same  remarks  apply 
to  the  Lily  of  the  Valley.  Roman  Hyacinths,  again, 
are  very  easily  forced,  it  being  possible  to  keep  up 
a  succession  of  bloom  from  November  to  March 
inclusive.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of  these  might 
well  be  grown  where  cut  flowers  are  in  great  demand, 
but  I  have  no  great  liking  for  the  large-flowering 
double  and  single  Hyacinths.  The  Polyanthus  Nar¬ 
cissi  are  also  serviceable  for  pot  culture,  none  so 
much  so,  perhaps,  as  the  Paper-white.  Freesias 
(notably  F.  refracta  alba),  again,  though  less  well 
known,  are  decidedly  serviceable,  and  what  adds  to 
their  value  is  the  fact  of  the  pots  of  bulbs  increasing 
in  value  and  usefulness  the  longer  they  are  kept. 
These  will  eventually  become  as  common  and  popular 
as  Roman  Hyacinths,  or,  it  may  be,  more  so,  as  the 
latter  have  to  be  replaced  at  a  considerable  expense 
every  year.  Of  other  deciduous  bulbous-rooted 
plants,  Lachenalias  must  not  be  omitted.  They  are 
not  so  generally  admired  as  many  of  the  preceding 
kinds  are,  but  they  are  decidedly  serviceable.  The 
flowers  travel  well  and  keep  fresh  in  a  cut  state  for 
several  days.  Some  of  the  best  are  L.  Nelsoni,  aurea, 
tricolor,  and  luteola. 

Few  now-a-days  attach  any  value  to  Camellias 
other  than  the  old  alba  plena  or  any  other  good  white 
variety,  and  these  are  principally  in  favour  with 
florists  who  have  a  good  demand  for  wreaths  and 
crosses.  Azaleas  are  better  appreciated,  though 
these  are  of  little  or  no  value  for  packing ;  but  the 
single  and  double  white  varieties  are  invaluable  for 
home  use.  The  beautiful  and  very  sweet-scented 
hybrid  Rhododendrons  are  also  bad  travellers,  and 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that  very  few  flowers  that  have 
to  be  cut  with  a  hard  stem  or  length  of  ripened  wood, 
ever  last  well  in  a  cut  state.  This  is  the  case  with 
the  hardy  Rhododendrons,  whether  flowered  under 
glass  or  otherwise,  and  the  equally-gorgeous  forced 
deciduous  Azaleas  are  really  anything  but  service¬ 
able.  Lilacs  keep  fairly  well  for  a  few  hours,  the  pure 
white  forms  being  of  the  greatest  value.  A  fairly 
good  substitute  for  the  latter  will  be  found  in  one  of 
the  Bladder  Nuts,  Staphylea  colchica,  this  forcing 
readily,  and  lasting  for  two  or  three  days  in  a  cut 
State.  The  same  plants  may  be  flowered  for  several 
years  in  succession,  and  this  cannot  be  said  of  Lilacs. 
Of  the  various  hardy,  or  nearly  hardy  shrubs  and 
plants  that  are  amenable  to  forcing,  none  can  be 
said  to  rival  Roses,  and  of  these  the  Teas  and  Noi¬ 
settes  are  by  far  the  most  serviceable.  The  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  can  be  flowered  well  in  pots,  but  they 
only  give  one  crop  of  bloom  each  spring,  and  the 
blooms  soon  lose  colour  and  fall.  One  noteworthy 
exception  to  this  rule  is  found  in  La  France. 

Of  greenhouse  plants,  the  most  prominent  place 
must  be  given  the  Carnation.  More  serviceable 
flowers  than  these  could  not  well  be  grown,  and  I 
can  quite  see  the  force  of  building  houses  princi¬ 
pally  or  solely  for  their  culture.  Many  such  are 
now  to  be  met  with,  light  airy  structures  suiting  them 
well.  The  perpetual  flowering  varieties  yield  blooms 
throughout  the  late  autumn,  winter,  and  spring 
months,  and  these  are  available  and  much  sought 
after  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  There  is  now  quite 
a  rage  for  the  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  this  being 
the  most  fashionable  of  all  Carnations,  and  just 
coming  well  into  flower.  A  few  dozen  plants  are 
thought  nothing  of,  and  I  could  name  many  private 
places  where  the  stock  consists  of  from  i,ooo  plants 
upwards,  these  filling  one  or  more  houses  specially 
designed  for  them.  Unfortunately,  Carnations 
generally,  and  the  Malmaison  in  particular,  are  liable 
to  be  overrun  by  a  deadly  fungus,  with  which  in  not 
a  few  places  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  cope. 
There  is  a  wide  difference  between  Carnations  and 
Arums,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  Ca.Ha  (Richardia) 
aethiopica,  but  the  latter  is  also  a  very  profitable  and 
serviceable  flower.  It  is  effective  in  groups  of 
pot  plants,  and  is  a  noble  vase  flower.  It  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  easy  matter  to  have  it  in  bloom  from 
Christmas  to  long  after  Easter.  Imantophyllums, 
notably  I.  miniatum  and  varieties,  are  also  very 
serviceable  warm  greenhouse  plants,  and  very  gay  in 
their  season.  Strong  plants  produce  a  fairly  long 
succession  of  flower  scapes,  the  masses  of  orange- 
red  flowers  being  very  effective  in  vases  or  otherwise. 
They  are  worthy  of  more  extended  culture  than  is 


at  present  accorded  them.  Cinerarias  and  Calceo¬ 
larias  are  very  showy  pot  plants,  but  of  no- value 
whatever  in  a  cut  state,  the  same  remarks  applying 
to  the  single  Chinese  Primulas,  but  the  old  semi¬ 
double  white  form  of  the  latter  ranks  among  the 
most  serviceable  plants  that  can  be  grown.  Persian 
Cyclamens  are  also  serviceable,  the  flowers  travelling 
well,  and  in  small  glasses,  mixed  with  elegant 
greenery,  are  very  effective. 

Among  heat-loving  plants  the  first  position  may 
well  be  given  to  the  Eucharis,  including  the  old  E. 
amazonica  and  the  newer  E  Candida  and  E.  San- 
deri.  Where  there  is  a  good  batch  of  healthy  plants 
there  are  nearly  always  a  few  or  many  flowers 
available,  and  these  can  be  put  to  a  variety  of  uses. 
Pancratium  elegans  is  less  valuable  in  some  respects 
and  more  so  in  others.  It  requires  very  similar 
treatment,  and  the  beautifully  white  sweet-scented 
and  very  elegant  flowers  are  largely  used  in  bouquets, 
wreaths,  and  vases.  Steplianotis  floribunda  is  omit¬ 
ted  from  very  few  collections  of  plants,  but  it  cannot 
be  said  to  be  particularly  serviceable.  Dipladenias 
and  Allamandas,  if  trained  to  the  rafters,  yield  large 
numbers  of  flowers,  and  in  the  autumn  they  are  of 
good  service  for  table  decoration.  Ixoras  are  less 
often  met  with,  but  they  can  be  made  to  flower 
almost  continuously,  and  their  bright  orange-red 
flowers  are  very  effective  in  a  cut  state.  Bouvardias 
require  less  heat  than  Ixoras,  and  are  more  service¬ 
able.  Fewer  Gardenias  are  grown  than  formerly. 
They  require  to  be  kept  very  clean,  must  have  a  strong 
heat,  and  the  flowers  do  not  travel  paticularly  well. 
Euphorbia  jacquiniaeflora  is  both  an  old  favourite 
and  a  most  desirable  stove  plant.  It  produces  grand 
branches,  closely  furnished  with  small  scarlet  flowers 
which  last  remarkably  well  on  the  plant  or  in  a  cut 
state.  Bougainvillea  glabra  is  usually  grown  in 
plant  stoves,  but  if  given  a  place  in  a  warm  green¬ 
house  or  conservatory  the  flowers  would  be  of  a 
richer  colour  and  more  serviceable.  Orchids  are 
nearly  all  serviceable.—  Field. 


SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

Hawick  Horticultural  Association. — The  first 
meeting  of  the  session  was  held  on  January  15th, 
when  the  president,  Mr.  J.  Forbes,  Buccleuch 
Nurseries,  delivered  an  address.  After  reviewing 
the  work  of  the  past  session  he  congratulated  the 
members  on  the  amount  of  work  done  and  the  lively 
interest  that  had  been  taken  in  the  proceedings,  as 
was  evidenced  by  the  spirited  manner  in  which  the 
discussions  were  invariably  entered  into.  The  young 
members  of  the  association  he  advised  to  study  their 
business  and  to  study  it  well  if  they  meant  to  excel 
in  it.  He  believed  there- was  a  time  when  any  tall 
strapping  fellow  with  a  spade  in  one  hand,  a  rake  in 
the  other,  and  a  blue  apron  tied  in  front  of  him  in 
the  orthodox  manner,  who  could  perform  certain 
mysterious  antics  was  considered  a  properly  con¬ 
stituted  gardener  ;  but  those  things  had  passed  away 
for  ever,  and  those  who  only  possessed  such  creden¬ 
tials  were  not  in  the  running.  A  well-cultivated 
mind  and  abundant  experience  is  wanted  now.  Any 
man  may  be  considered  a  good  gardener,  and  he  may 
do  fairly  well,  until  things  begin  to  go  wrong.  It  is 
then  that  the  battle  begins,  and  where  the  full 
measure  of  a  gardener's  capacity  is  discovered.  He 
had  heard  a  number  of  old  gardeners  say  that  the 
race  of  gardeners  is  degenerating,  and  that  when  in 
the  usual  course  of  Nature  the  older  men  pass  away 
their  places  can  never  be  worthily  filled  ;  but  he  did 
not  believe  that.  There  are  as  capable  and  as  well 
trained  men  in  the  ranks  now  as  there  ever  were  ; 
but  this  is  an  age  of  amusement,  and  a  large  number 
of  our  best  trained  young  men  unfortunately  allowed 
themselves  to  get  in  the  swim  of  it  and  go  with  the 
current.  Let  them  drop  that,  and  study  chiefly 
what  they  can  turn  to  good  account  in  their  future 
lives.  It  was  the  man  who  was  capable  who 
elbowed  his  way  to  the  front  and  kept  there,  and  not 
the  one  who  trusted  to  the  length  of  his  tongue. 
Mr.  Forbes  was  warmly  thanked  for  his  address. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association. — The 
annual  general  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural 
Association  was  held  at  5,  St.  Andrew  Square  on  the 
I2thinst.,  Mr.  W.  M.  Welsh  presiding.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  office-bearers  were  elected  as  follows : — ■ 
Honorary  president,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and 
Queensberry  ;  president,  Mr.  W.  M.  Welsh  ;  secre¬ 
tary,  Mr.  R,  Laird,  17,  Frederick  Street  ;  and 
treasurer,  Mr,  A,  Mackenzie.  It  appeared  from  the 


treasurer's  report  that  the  balance  in  hand  on 
account  of  the  Chrysanthemum  shows  was  now  ove 
^500,  and  that  the  balance  on  the  ordinary  busines 
of  the  Association  was  over  ^40.  The  report  of  the 
secretary  showed  a  total  membership  of  440,  over  20 
new  members  and  seven  life  members  having  joined 
during  the  year.  It  was  agreed  to  hold  another 
Chrysanthemum  show,  on  a  similar  scale  as  the  last, 
on  the  17th,  18th,  and  19th  November  of  this  year. 
_ ♦ 

©leanings  from  flje  IBtrrUr 
of  Science, 

Effect  of  Exposure  on  Leaves. — A  paper  on 
this  subject  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Linnean 
Society  by  G.  F.  Scott  Elliot,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.L.S., 
and  is  recorded  in  the  journal  of  that  body,  Botany 
No.  196,  Mr.  Scott  Elliot,  in  common  with  other 
observers,  finds  that  the  amount  of  leaf-surface  on 
plants  growing  in  fully-exposed  positions  is  reduced, 
and  that  the  breadth  is  more  or  less  increased  re¬ 
latively  to  the  width,  and  leaves  also  tend  to  increase 
in  thickness  under  these  conditions.  The  explana¬ 
tion  is  that  exposure  to  bright  sunlight  has  the  effect 
of  promoting  transpiration,  and  the  greater  loss  of 
moisture  caused  thereby  prevents,  so  to  speak,  the 
amount  of  growth  which  would  take  place  in  shel¬ 
tered  or  even  shaded  positions.  The  epidermis  of 
plants  in  dry  deserts  and  on  the  bare  sands  of  the 
sea-shore  always  tends  to  thicken.  Weisner  has 
shown  that  the  internodes  or  spaces  of  the  stem 
between  the  leaves  of  the  Dandelion  get  elongated 
when  the  plant  is  grown  in  a  moist  atmosphere  with¬ 
out  the  bracing  influence  of  a  free  play  of  air.  The 
rate  of  transpiration,  under  those  conditions,  is  very 
slow.  Mr.  Scott  Elliot  made  a  large  number  of  ob¬ 
servations  and  measurements  on  the  leaves  of  grasses 
and  other  plants  in  Madagascar,  and  the  results  con¬ 
firm  the  above  statements.  The  measurements  were 
made  on  two  sets  of  plants,  one  in  sheltered  or 
shady  positions,  and  the  other  in  dry  places  fully 
exposed  to  sunlight. 

Wireworms  are  hard  to  kill.— Numerous 
experiments  have  been  made  in  America,  as  reported 
in  Bulletin  33  of  the  Cornell  University  Agricul  tural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  a 
practicable  method  of  destroying  wireworm  at  various 
stages  of  its  existence,  and  on  a  large  scale,  such  as 
might  be  undertaken  by  farmers  in  their  wheat  and 
corn  fields.  The  undermentioned  are  the  results  of 
the  experiments  made  upon  wireworm  in  the  larva 
state,  which  of  course  is  the  most  destructive  to 
plant  life.  Two  sets  of  cages  were  filled  with  soil 
and  planted  with  seeds  of  Indian  Corn.  The  seeds 
in  the  experiment  cages  were  coated  with  some 
poisonous  material,  and  the  others  used  in  the  natural 
state  by  way  of  check.  A  number  of  larvae  were 
put  into  each  cage,  and  their  behaviour  watched. 
The  seeds  in  one  series  of  experiments  were  coated 
Paris  Green  and  flour,  and  the  experiments  were 
extended  over  nearly  two  years.  The  results  were 
that  the  poisonous  coating  to  the  seeds  retarded 
germination,  but  did  not  seem  to  injure  the  larvae 
even  when  they  ate  the  seeds.  Somewhat  similar 
results  attended  the  coating  of  the  seeds  with  tar. 
Germination  is  retarded,  and  it  was  found  that  wire- 
worms  would  attack  the  seeds  even  when  completely 
coated  with  tar.  In  other  trials  the  seeds  were 
soaked  in  solutions  of  salt  for  10  and  18  and  20  hours 
respectively  before  planting,  and  they  were  greedily 
devoured  by  the  wireworms  which  suffered  no  injury. 
Sulphate  of  iron  or  copperas  was  used  for  soaking 
the  seeds,  in  a  series  of  trials  extended  over  two 
years,  but  the  larvae  ate  and  destroyed  the  seeds 
without  injury  to  themselves.  Seeds  were  soaked  in 
chloride  of  lime  and  copperas,  and  planted  on  April 
27th,  along  with  others  that  had  not  been  treated. 
The  seeds  were  destroyed  in  both  cases  before  germi¬ 
nation  by  the  15th  of  May,  and  the  larvae  showed 
no  signs  of  injury.  Seeds  soaked  in  kerosene  oil 
fared  in  the  same  way  in  the  course  of  a  month. 
Spirits  of  turpentine  were  used  in  another  case,  but 
neither  prevented  wireworms  from  eating  the  seeds, 
nor  did  it  injure  them.  What  appeared  to  be  more 
drastic  measures  were  then  undertaken.  Some  seeds 
were  soaked  for  iS  hours  in  one  part  of  sulphate  of 
strychnine  to  400  parts  of  water,  and  in  another 
trial  some  seeds  were  soaked  for  twenty  hours  in  one 
part  of  strychnine  to  200  parts  of  water,  and  then 
planted.  The  poison  neither  prevented  the  woripj 
from  eating  the  seeds,  nor  did  it  injure  them, 
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The  Hollyhock. 

This,  the  common  name  of  Althaa  rosea,  appears 
to  etymologists  a  somewhat  perplexing  word.  The 
latter  part,  hock,  is  according  to  Dr.  Prior  clearly 
from  the  Latin,  Alcea:  but  the  holly  seems  to  be 
very  difficult  to  explain.  Dr.  Prior  says,  that  the 
most  probable  origin  of  it  is  the  Latin,  caulis,  with 
the  meaning  of  a  calecolay,  or  Cabbage-hock,  and  refer¬ 
ring,  as  in  Cabbage-rose,  to  its  well-formed  double 
flowers,  or  used  in  the  sense  of  stalk,  and  referring  to 
its  lofty  habit,  in  contrast  with  the  lowly  Hock-herb< 
or  mallow.  Cauli,  or  Coley-hock  would  easily  pass 
into  Holly  and  Holly-hock.  It  is  an  interesting  and 
instructive  study  in  seeking  out  the  origin  of  common 
names,  and  the  Hollyhock  is  no  exception  to  the 
rule. 

I  have,  in  my  time  seen  the  development  of  the 
Hollyhock  from  a  flower,  only  partly  semi-double  ; 
and  one  of  large  size,  high  finish,  and  perfect  double¬ 
ness.  It  now  seems  impossible  to  get  much  beyond 
what  has  been  reached  of  late  years,  only  that  no  one 
can  forecast  the  possibilities  of  development  in  the 
flower.  It  is  onerequiring  a  good  garden  soil,  which, 
to  do  the  plants  full  justice,  should  be  trenched 
to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  and  well  manured  with 
something  akin  to  that  got  from  an  old  Cucumber 
bed.  If  good  plants,  whether  obtained  by  seed  or 
by  means  of  grafting  or  from  cuttings,  are  put  out  in 
April,  they  cannot  fail  to  do  well,  grow  into  large  size, 
and  produce  fine  spikes  of  bloom.  Messrs.  Sutton  & 
Sons,  of  Reading,  who  every  season  grow  as  fine  a 
plantation  of  Hollyhocks  as  one  can  well  desire  to 
look  upon,  say  with  much  truth  that  “in  growing 
the  Hollyhock  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  a 
large  amount  of  vegetable  tissue  has  to  be  produced 
within  a  brief  period,  so  that  the  treatment  through¬ 
out  its  career  should  be  exceptionally  liberal." 
This  is  quite  true,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  while 
the  Hollyhock  will  take  a  large  amount  of  moisture 
during  the  summer,  it  is  rather  impatient  of  it  dur¬ 
ing  winter  ;  and  especially  is  this  the  case  with  old 
plants,  and  one  can  therefore  understand  the  reason 
why  the  late  William  Chater,  of  Saffron  Walden,  used 
to  remove  the  soil  from  the  necks  of  his  old  plants 
left  in  the  ground  for  the  winter,  and  piling  up  white 
sand  round  the  neck,  to  the  depth  of  six  inches  or  so. 
The  heavier  and  more  retentive  the  soil,  the  more 
necessary  is  such  a  precaution.  I  have  known  some 
growers  to  lift  their  old  plants,  pot  them,  keep  them 
in  cold  frames  during  the  winter,  and  replant  them 
in  spring. 

By  sowing  seeds  early  in  January  or  February  on 
bottom  heat,  growing  them  on  freely  in  pots,  and 
planting  them  out  of  doors  in  June,  the  Hollyhock 
can  be  made  an  annual,  but  the  plants  hardly  become 
strong  enough  to  show  the  true  value  of  the  variety.  It 
is  best  to  sow  the  seeds  in  June  or  July,  grow  the  plants 
on  in  pots,  winter  them  in  a  cold  frame,  and  plant 
out  in  March  or  April  as  the  weather  suits.  If  the 
seeds  be  sown  in  the  open,  a  warm  border  should 
be  selected,  and  if  the  plants  remain  there  until 
early  spring  before  being  placed  in  their  blooming 
quarters,  which  is  sometimes  safer  than  transplant¬ 
ing  in  autumn,  a  little  Joose  litter  may  be  thrown 
over  them  with  advantage  during  a  time  of  severe 
frost. — R.  D. 

Pansies  and  Violas,  etc. 

This  spell  of  snow  arid  severe  weather  causes 
frames  to  be  kept  close  and  Pansies  and  other  plants 
are  shut  up,  and  if  they  were  not  in  a  tolerably  dry 
state  before  being  shut  up  closely,  they  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  suffering  more  or  less  from  damping.  It 
will  therefore  be  best,  directly  the  frames  can  be 
opened,  to  do  so  and  admit  plenty  of  air  and  examine 
the  plants,  and  if  damping,  i.e.  decaying  of  the 
foliage,  is  visible,  see  to  the  removal  of  such  leaves 
at  once,  using  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  I  have  always 
found  a  dusting  of  dry  white  sand  a  great  help  to  its 
extermination.  An  application  of  flour  of  sulphur 
or  even  dry  lime  I  have  also  used.  But  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  air  and  the  lights  off  as  much  as  possible  in 
dry  weather  should  be  seen  to.  Pansies,  Violas, 
Carnations,  &c.,  will  begin  to  grow  very  soon,  so 
they  should  be  kept  very  hardy  and  tolerably  dry, 
giving  plenty  of  air,  for  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  keep 
these  plants  closely  shut  up  in  frames,  excepting  in 
very  severe  weather.  Avoid  any  tender  treatment 


and  keep  the  plants  hardy  and  exposed  to  the  air, 
avoiding  biting  east  winds,  as  these  do  infinitely  more 
harm  than  frost,  as  the  plants  bear  frost  with  im¬ 
punity  if  in  a  tolerably  dry  state. — D, 

- - 

FERNS:  THEIR  GROWTH 

AND  CLASSIFICATION. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Horticultural 
Improvement  Society  held  on  the  yth  inst.,  Mr.  W. 
Birkenhead,  of  Sale,  read  a  paper  on  Ferns.  At 
the  outset  he  pointed  out  that  Ferns,  being  flowerless, 
are  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  one  of  the  lower  orders 
of  plants,  but  a  full  appreciation  of  the  beauty  and 
gracefulness  which  belong  to  them  points  to  the 
higher  education  than  is  found  among  people  who 
admire  flowers  only.  It  would  seem  that  when  the 
mind  is  first  opening  to  a  recognition  of  beauty  in 
plants  the  most  gaudy  takes  up  the  attention  of  the 
individual,  some  bloom  of  striking  colour  or  of 
enormous  size,  perhaps  a  Paeony,  or  a  Rose  as  large 
as  a  small  Cabbage,  arrests  the  attention.  But  as 
the  mind  opens  to  an  enlarged  conception  of  beauty 
smaller  flow'ers  are  noticed,  and  interest  is  taken  in 
those  which  beforetime  had  been  passed  by  unseen, 
or  at  any  rate  unthought  of.  The  awakening  of  the 
mind  goes  on  as  education  on  the  subject  advances, 
until  it  is  seen  that  beauty  does  not  dwell  in  colour 
alone,  but  that  form  comes  within  the  range  of  vision 
as  a  competitor  with  colour  in  its  demand  for  the 
admiration  of  the  better  educated  portion  of  society. 

The  exquisite  tracery  of  the  branches  of  the  leafless 
Elm,  the  gnarled  branches  of  the  majestic  Oak,  and 
the  delicate  divisions  and  sub-divisions  of  more 
humble  Ferns  are  alike  admired  by  those  who  have 
learned  to  see  beauty  in  so  many  forms.  In  this 
advance  we  get  the  best  evidence  of  a  refined  and 
elevated  taste,  a  condition  of  thing  which 
guarantees  to  the  fortunate  possessor  a  feast  of  far 
greater  excellence  than  can  be  enjoyed  by  the 
enthusiast  in  colour  alone.  Admiration  of  form  in 
no  way  deadens  the  enjoyment  of  colour,  but  the  two 
together  enter  into  and  form  a  combination  of  beauty 
of  a  highly  gratifying  character.  Ferns,  being  flower¬ 
less,  it  was  interesting  to  notice  them  modes  of  repro¬ 
duction,  which  are  twofold,  principally  by  spores, 
and  secondarily  by  buds  formed  on  the  fronds  of 
some  species,  on  the  rhizomes  of  others,  and  on  the 
roots  of  others.  These  buds  contain  within  themselves 
all  the  necessary  power  of  vital  force  to  enable  them 
to  grow  into  a  likeness  of  the  parent  plant  when 
placed  in  suitable  relationship  to  of  the  elements 
nutrition.  Mr.  Birkenhead  went  on  to  explain  at 
length  the  difference  which  exists  between  a  spore 
and  a  seed.  Seeds,  he  said,  are  always  preceded  by 
flowers,  and  are  the  advanced  growth  of  substances 
generated  in  the  sexual  organs  of  the  flowers.  When 
perfect  they  contain  the  embryos  of  future  plants, 
with  vital  powers  ready  to  operate  directly  they  come 
under  the  influence  of  necessary  heat  and  moisture. 

For  the  production  of  seeds  the  pollen  or  fertiliz¬ 
ing  substance  of  the  male  organs  in  the  flower  must 
be  brought  into  contact  with  the  stigma,  or  female 
organ,  and  a  combination  of  the  two  elements  must 
take  place  before  the  seed  begins  to  form.  But  not 
so  with  the  spores  of  Ferns.  These  are  produced  in 
millions  without  any  semblance  of  a  flower  or  the 
organs  of  a  flower  being  visible  in  any  way.  These 
spores  are  blown  about,  or  float  in  the  atmosphere  in 
countless  numbers,  where  Ferns  are  growing,  and 
when  they  alight  upon  a  suitably  moist  and  warm 
surface  they  adhere  and  presently  begin  to  swell. 
They  form  cells  containing  a  green  coloured  sub¬ 
stance,  and  the  cells  increase  in  numbers  until  they 
present  the  appearance  of  broad  flat  scales,  of  a  vivid 
green  colour.  Rootlets  like  fine  hair  are  at  the 
same  time  produced  underneath,  with  which  they 
fasten  themselves  firmly  to  the  surface  upon  which 
they  have  alighted.  Among  these  rootlets  the  sexual 
organs  make  their  appearance,  and  thus  fertilization 
is  brought  about  In  flowering  plants  the  sexual 
fertilizing  agencies  are  at  work  in  the  flower  before 
seed  can  be  formed,  whilst  with  Ferns  the  sexual 
agents  of  reproduction  are  not  discoverable  until  the 
spore  has  left  the  plant  which  gave  it  being,  and  has 
itself  entered  upon  an  independent  existence.  When 
fertilization  has  taken  place  soon  there  is  an  evidence 
of  the  fact  by  the  upward  growth  of  minute  fronds, 
and  from  that  point  of  time  the  development  of  the 
Fern  goes  on  until  the  perfect  plant  is  seen  full  of 
graceful  beauty, 


Mr.  Birkenhead  went  on  to  notice  the  principle 
upon  which  Ferns  have  been  divided  into  classes  by 
botanists  for  the  convenience  of  recognition  and  de¬ 
scription.  The  various  species  are  distinguished,  he 
explained,  from  each  other  by  the  peculiar  forms  in 
which  the  sacs  containing  the  spores  are  found  to 
exist.  Sometimes  they  are  seen  in  roundish  clusters, 
sometimes  in  oblong  clusters,  sometimes  in  short,  and 
at  others  times  in  long  oblique  lines.  In  others 
again  they  are  in  a  horse  shoe  form,  while  others 
are  contained  in  little  cups  much  resembling  a  wine 
glass  in  shape,  others  seem  to  be  enclosed  in  re¬ 
ceptacles  like  bivalvate  shells,  and  still  others  like 
beads  on  the  top  of  an  upright  stalk,  on  numerous 
branchlets  at  the  upper  part  of  the  stalk,  or  at  the 
end  of  an  otherwise  normal  frond.  This  diversity 
of  form  made  the  classification  of  the  Ferns  very 
easy,  and  other  varied  forms  made  the  task  still 
easier. 

THE  ARUM  LILY  AS  AN 

AQUATIC. 

In  an  American  gardening  contemporary,  I  notice 
some  remarks  on  this  plant  which  bear  out  my  ow 
experience,  that  the  Arum  Lily  is  a  moisture  lovin 
subject,  for  I  have  seen  very  fine  plants  standing  in 
water  in  intermediate  and  other  houses  which  seemed 
to  revel  in  such  treatment  and  produced  very  fine 
blooms.  The  writer  of  the  notes  in  the  American 
paper  gives  his  experience  of  the  growth  of  this  plant 
in  South  Africa,  where  a  creek  ran  through  a  long 
stretch  of  farm  land,  and  by  the  side  of,  and  in 
which,  thousands  of  splendid  Callas  were  in  bloom, 
with  grand  leafage  and  tall  large  stems  and  enor¬ 
mous  spathes. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  visit  a  year  after  he  found 
that  a  herd  of  pigs  had  discovered  the  spot  and 
rooted  out  the  Calla  roots  and  ate  them,  and 
in  their  native  country  they  are  called  Pig  Lily,  on 
account  of  the  fondness  of  these  animals  for  the  root. 
The  Hottentots  eat  them,  roasting  them  in  ashes. 
The  pigs  that  had  feasted  so  luxuriantly  on  the  roots 
are  reported  to  have’  produced  the  sweetest  and 
finest  pork  when  killed  of  the  whole  herd. 

Pigs  are  well  known  to  have  a  very  strong  digestion , 
and  Hottentots  are  evidently  not  very  particular,  as 
a  pound  or  two  of  Colman’s  mustard  at  a  meal  would 
appear  to  be  only  a  toothsome  feed,  according  to 
the  experience  of  a  well  known  humorous  writer  on 
American  horticulture,  who  writes  as  follows  in 
The  blonst's  Exchange  : — 

“  A  rush  of  work  has  prevented  my  entering  sooner 
into  my  investigation  of  the  Calla  Lily  bulb  as  a 
food  product,  but  to-day  being  Sunday,  I  thought  it 
proper  to  have  a  tid-bit  for  dinner,  if  the  bulb  proved 
to  be  one,  and  if  it  did  not,  I  could  not  choose  a 
better  day  to  enter  on  an  investigation  that  was 
fraught  with  so  much  good  for  humanity  at  large. 

“At  ii.  30.  a.  m.  to-day  I  carried  the  bulb  to  the 
kitchen  and  gave  it  to  the  Negro  cook,  instructing 
her  that  it  was  a  new  kind  of  sweet  potato  of  surpas¬ 
sing  delicacy  that  had  been  sent  to  me  from  a  distant 
land,  and  that  she  was  to  roast  it  and  when 
thoroughly  cooked  inform  me  and  I  would  dine. 

“After  roasting  the  bulb  in  a  very  hot  oven  for 
one  hour,  she  sent  me  word  that  it  was  ready  and  I 
sat  down  to  the  table  with  several  other  guests  to 
enjoy  a  square  meal. 

“I  informed  my  companions  of  the  commission  I 
had  received  from  the  Florist's  Exchange,  shook 
hands  solemnly,  and  received  earnest,  and  I  trust 
sincere,  promises  that  my  grave  should  be  kept 
green. 

“  Peeling  the  Calla  bulb  carefully,  I  noticed  that 
a  small  sucker  had  been  removed  from  the  side  of 
the  bulb,  and  guessed  at  once  that  the  cook  had 
decided  to  try  a  taste  of  so  priceless  a  delicacy  on 
her  own  account. 

“  I  found  the  flesh  of  the  Calla  bulb  to  resemble 
very  much  in  appearance  the  flesh  of  a  sweet  potato, 
but  had  a  greater  number  of  tough  fibrous  strings 
running  through  it  ;  it  was  dry  and  mealy  and 
looked  and  smelt  good. 

"  Taking  a  good  big  mouthful,  I  masticated  it 
thoroughly  and  swallowed  it.  ‘  How  does  it  taste, 
Caldwell  ?  ’  chorused  my  guests.  ‘  Why,  it  don’t 
taste  of  anything,  it  is  absolutely  tasteless,’  I 
answered.  Just  then  1  felt  a  suspicious  tingle  in  the 
tip  of  my  tongue  that  I  knew  too  well.  It  was  the 
Calla  Lily  leaf  over  again,  and  I  piled  into  the 
gutter  dish  at  once,  At  this  juncture  a  prolonged 
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howl  of  agony  came  from  the  kitchen;  that  little 
sucker  had  caught  a  bigger  one,  and  the  negro  cook 
was  gasping  and  spitting  and  rubbing  her  tongue 
with  a  piece  of  fat  bacon,  and  ejaculating:  “Fer 
Gawd's  sake,  what  kind  of  a  sweet  tater  is  dat  ?"  A 
wooden  man  could  not  eat  the  Calla  Lily  bulb,  and 
at  4  p.m.  my  tongue  is  still  tingling. 

SIX  GOOD  *  GENTIANS. 

These  hardy  Alpine  flowers  are  very  easily  culti¬ 
vated  in  almost  any  moist  situation,  while  the  deep 
lue  of  some  of  the  varieties  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
other  flower.  Wherever  Alpine  subjects  are  valued 
Gentians  are  particularly  deserving  of  a  place.  The 
most  generally  grown  species  is  the  Gentianella,  or 
Gentiana  acaulis.  A  good 
rich  loam,  with  a  little 
peat  or  leaf  soil  inter¬ 
mixed  with  it,  and  upon 
a  cool  subsoil,  will  grow 
the  majority  of  the  Genti¬ 
ans  to  perfection.  I  have 
found  that  where  the  soil 
is  light  and  rather  dry 
that  a  tile  placed  beneath 
the  plant,  say  a  foot  or 
fifteen  inches,  and  the 
upper  soil  made  of  clayey 
loam  and  peat,  intermixed 
with  the  natural  soil,  will 
generally  cause  them  to 
thrive  well.  Gentians  like 
a  cool,  moist  soil,  but  the 
majority  of  them  prefer  it 
to  be  well  drained.  As  all 
of  the  Gentians  are  very 
sensitive  of  any  root  dis¬ 
turbance,  such  as  that 
caused  by  being  trans- 
plantedor  divided  for  stock 
purposes,  they  should  not 
be  disturbed  more  often 
than  one  can  help. 

Seeds  are  the  best  means 
of  increasing  these  for  this 
reason ;  but  the  Gen¬ 
tianella  may  be  divided 
without  much  harm  accru¬ 
ing,  and  the  best  time  for 
this  operation  is  early 
spring.  Seeds  are  very 
slow  of  germination,  and 
being  minute  they  require 
careful  attention,  without 
any  undue  coddling.  If 
sown  as  soon  as  ripened 
they  will  generally  com¬ 
mence  growth  about  the 
following  spring,  but  this 
is  by  no  means  certain  ; 
while  old  seed,  say  a  few 
months  only  from  matura¬ 
tion,  will  often  be  as  long 
as  one  and  a-half  to  two 
years  before  it  begins  to 
grow. 

The  best  compost  for 
seedlings  is  loam  and  sand 
dressed  down  very  fine, 
and  in  pots  or  pans  that 
have  been  thoroughly  well 
drained,  as  the  seeds  must 
be  kept  moist  but  not  wet. 

A  cool  and  moist  frame  or 
pit  is  the  best  place  for  them.  I  give  a  slight  water¬ 
ing  at  the  time  of  sowing,  and  then  stand  them  in 
some  secluded  corner  and  lay  a  square  of  shaded 
glass  over  the  pan.  Should  the  surface  of  the  soil 
become  too  dry  at  any  time,  you  cannot  be  too  care¬ 
ful  in  giving  water,  and  using  a  very  fine  rose  on  the 
watering  can.  With  the  best  of  luck  it  generally 
takes  three  to  four  years  to  raise  good  flowering 
plants. 

Plant  very  firmly.  The  best  row  of  Gentians  I 
ever  saw  were  planted  up  a  long  row  of  several 
hundred  yards  in  a  nursery,  and  the  foreman  told  me 
that  he  planted  them  after  the  wheel  of  a  loaded 
dung  cart  had  travelled  over  the  edge  of  the  path  a 
number  of  times.  He  was  quite  certain,  from 
previous  observations,  that  the  firmness  of  the  soil 
Jiad  a  great  cjeal  to  do  with  their  great  success. 


and  keeping  in  flower  from  two  to  three  months.  It 
is  also  a  very  useful  medicinal  plant,  as  the  Gentian 
of  commerce  is  made  from  its  roots.  The  flowers 
are  yellow,  and  are  veined  and  spotted  very  prettily. 
It  is  a  good  kind  for  the  shrubbery,  as  when  the 
long  flower  spikes  are  up,  the  whole  plant  reaches 
some  five  feet  high.  A  native  of  Europe  and  intro¬ 
duced  to  this  couutry  in  1596. 

G.  Pneumonanthc  (the  wind  flower).— This  is  another 
native  species,  found  in  North  Britain  and  upon  the 
Welsh  hills.  The  flower  is  funnel-shaped  and  five- 
cleit  ,  corolla  deep  blue,  while  the  accessory  seg¬ 
ments  are  green.  It  grows  a  little  less  than  a  foot 
in  height,  and  is  a  very  pretty  and  showy  species. 

G.  ornata,  a  variety  from  the  Himalayas,  having  a 
white  corolla  tube  striped 
with  blue;  while  the  lobes 
are  a  most  intense  blue, 
five  in  number,  and  tri¬ 
angular-ovate  in  shape. 

Gentians  are  very  hardy, 
but  they  should  not  be 
planted  out  into  the  open 
the  first  winter  after  ger¬ 
mination.  Thechiefpoints 
are  to  keep  them  moist  and 
cool  without  being  wet,  to 
disturb  them  as  little  as 
possible,  and  to  enrich 
the  soil  by  an  annual 
dressing  of  rich  loam  and 
manure.  A  few  stones 
placed  around  them  when 
they  are  in  a  somewhat 
dry  situation  are  very 
beneficial,  as  these  retain 
the  moisture  to  a  great 
extent. — Experience. 


ASTER  COR- 

DIFOLIUS. 

We  are  now  in  a  position 
to  give  an  illustration  of 
this  beautiful  perennial 
Aster,  which  should  find  a 
place  in  every  collection 
of  hardy  border  flowers. 
The  figure  was  executed 
from  a  photograph  taken 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society, 
Chiswick,  in  October  last, 
when  the  collection  of 
Asters  and  Sunflowers  on 
trial  there  were  in  full 
bloom. There  are  compara¬ 
tively  few  hardy  plants 
to  compete  with  those 
autumn  floweringsubjects 
at  that  time,  and  their 
presence  is  therefore  in¬ 
valuable  where  outdoor 
decoration  is  attempted  at 
that  season  of  the  year. 
The  accompanying  figure 
shows  the  habit  of  the 
plant  and  its  extremely 
floriferous  character.  The 
individual  flower  heads 
are  small,  but  this  is 
more  than  compensated 
for  by  their  great  number. 
The  stems  vary  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  height, 
and  become  very  much  branched  in  the  upper  por¬ 
tion,  the  small  branches  ending  in  a  profusion  of 
blossom.  The  rays  are  lilac  or  pale  blue,  while  the 
disc  is  purple,  making  a  beautiful  contrast.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  the  larger  flowering  species  can  be  appreciated 
for  the  size  of  their  individual  blooms,  which  are 
sometimes  of  rich  colours ;  but  the  beauty  of  A. 
cordifolius  consists  in  the  graceful  habit  of  the  plant 
and  the  elegance  of  the  myriads  of  flower  heads. 
The  leaves  are  heart-shaped,  a  form  which  is  by  no 
means  common  amongst  Asters,  so  that  the  species  is 
altogether  very  distinct.  A.  Drummondi  is  perhaps 
the  only  one  with  which  it  may  be  confused,  but  that 
is  a  much  taller  and  more  leggy  plant,  and  not  nearly 
so  floriferous.  A.  cordifolius  is  a  North  American 
plant,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1759,  and  is 
perfectly  hardy. 


First  among  the  Gentians  must  come  the  well-known 
Gentianella. 

Gentiana  acaulis. — This  is  a  native  of  Europe,  being 
found  more  plentifully  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees. 
It  is  the  most  useful  of  all  blue  flowers  for  the 
rockery.  The  flowers  are  carried  on  short  stems  of 
some  two  inches  high,  and  are  a  couple  of  inches  in 
length  by  one  across.  The  colour  of  this  species  is 
blue,  with  five  yellow  marks  inside,  Further 
description  of  this  very  popular  Gentian  is  unneces¬ 
sary. 

G.  verna. — A  very  common  variety  on  the  Alps 
and  other  European  mountain  ranges,  and  also  to  be 
frequently  met  with  in  this  country.  Some  few 
years  ago, when  living  on  the  borders  of  Ashdown 


Aster  cordifolius. 


Forest,  in  Sussex,  I  often  came  across  a  nice  patch 
or  two  of  this  very  pretty  and  dwarf  Gentian. 
Flowers  of  distinct  tubular  or  salver  shape,  five-cleft, 
and  with  five  accessory  segments  of  bifid  form.  The 
corolla  of  the  flower  is  a  most  intense  azure-blue, 
while  the  throat  of  the  bloom  is  a  light  colour.  It 
forms  dense  tufts  of  evergreen  foliage,  and  is  one  of 
the  finest  for  a  moist  rockery. 

G.  alpina.  —  This  very  much  resembles  the 
Gentianella  ;  the  leaves  are  smaller  and  the  blooms 
are  not  so  intense  a  blue,  while  the  lobe  of  each  petal 
has  a  white  spot  upon  it.  It  flowers  about  a  month 
to  six  weeks  later  than  G.  acaulis,  and  is  therefore 
well  worth  planting  with  it  to  form  a  succession  of 
flowers. 

G.  lutea. — This  is  a  tail  growing  species,  the  flower 
stems  reaching  two  and  a-half  to  three  feet  in  height, 
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GARDENERS’  ROYAL 

BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  supporters  of  this 
Institution  was  held  at  “  Simpson’s,”  Strand,  on 
the  15th  inst.,  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch  presiding.  On  taking 
the  chair  Mr.  Veitch  referred  in  appropriate  terms 
to  the  National  loss  which  had  been  sustained  by  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  Avondale,  and  at 
his  suggestion  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  a 
sympathetic  expression  of  condolence  with  the 
Royal  Family  be  sent  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  Patron  of  the  Institution.  The  usual 
preliminary  business  being  concluded,  Mr.  G.  J. 
Ingram,  secretary,  read  the  following  report  of  the 
committee : — 

“  In  presenting  the  53rd  report  of  the  Gardeners' 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution,  the  committee  are 
glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  benevolent  objects 
for  which  the  charity  was  founded — now  more  than 
half  a  century  ago— have  been  carried  out  during 
the  year  1891,  and  they  would  congratulate  the 
members  and  subscribers  on  the  continued  and  in¬ 
creasing  usefulness  of  the  institution  towards  a 
deserving  class  of  the  community. 

"The  committee  desire  to  draw  attention  to  the 
successful  anniversary  festival  in  July  last,  which  was 
in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  kindness  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain  in  presiding,  and  to  whom 
the  committee  would  express  their  sincere  thanks  for 
the  eloquent  manner  in  which  he  pleaded  the  cause 
of  the  institution  on  that  occasion.  The  committee 
are  also  anxious  to  express  their  grateful  acknow¬ 
ledgments  to  those  gentlemen  who  acted  as  stewards, 
and  to  those  friends  who  so  kindly  sent  flowers  and 
fruit,  which  so  materially  helped  in  making  the  fes¬ 
tival  a  success. 

“  The  committee  deplore  the  loss  of  many  friends 
during  the  past  year,  amongst  whom  were  His  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  (a  vice-president  of  the 
institution),  Mr.  W.  Richards  (a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee),  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Meston  (also  a  member  of  the 
committee  and  formerly  one  of  the  auditors).  All 
these  gentlemen  were  warm  friends  of  the  institution, 
and  will  be  much  missed. 

"  The  committee  have  also  to  record  the  loss  they 
have  sustained  by  the  death  of  Mr.  E.  Roger  Cutler. 
He  had  held  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  institution 
for  fifty  years,  and  was  untiring  in  his  energies  and 
indefatigable  in  his  zeal  on  its  behalf,  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  gratefully  recognize~his  efforts  and  take  this 
opportunity  of  expressing  their  deep  regret  at  his 
decease. 

“  During  the  year  now  closed  sixteen  pensioners 
have  passed  away,  three  of  them  leaving  widows ; 
and  these,  after  full  investigations  being  found 
eligible,  have  been  placed  on  the  pension  list  in 
succession  to  their  late  husbands  in  accordance  with 
Rifle  7.  One  of  them,  however,  was  not  destined 
to  enjoy  the  pension  for  long,  for  she  died  before  the 
year  closed,  thus  surviving  her  late  husband  only  a 
few  months. 

"In  consequence  of  representations  made  to  the 
committee  they  approached  the  son  of  a  pensioner 
with  a  view  to  his  foregoing  the  pension  hitherto 
awarded  to  his  mother.  They  are  glad  to  announce 
that  he  met  the  committee  in  a  kindly  spirit  and 
acceded  to  their  requests,  thus  relieving  the  com¬ 
mittee  from  any  further  payments  on  account  of  this 
pension. 

"  The  committee  desire  to  draw  special  attention 
to  the  fact  that  they  ha-ve  been  enabled  during  the 
past  year  to  expend  in  pensions  and  gratuities  the 
argest  amount  on  record,  viz.,  ^2,739  16s.  8d.  This 
they  consider  is  a  matter  for  much  congratulation. 

"  They  have  also  determined  to  increase  the 
number  of  pensions  now  on  the  book  by  thirteen,  to 
be  elected  this  day — six  of  them  are  recommended 
to  be  placed  on  the  list  without  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  an  election  under  Rule  7,  the  remaining 
seven  to  be  elected  in  the  usual  manner.  In  thus 
increasing  their  liabilities  the  committee  would  con¬ 
fidently  appeal  to  the  many  generous  supporters  of 
the  institution  to  strengthen  their  hands  by  making 
its  needs  and  the  benefits  it  dispenses  more  widely 
known,  so  that  the  funds  •  may  receive  a  larger 
measure  of  support, 

“  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  death  of 
James  Wells  at  the  age  of  103.  He  had  been  a 
pensioner  for  31  years,  and  during  that  time  had 
received  no  less  a  sum  than  /521  from  the  funds. 

"  In  conclusion  the  committee  would  point  out  that 


this  is  the  only  society  for  granting  pensions  to 
gardeners  and  those  engaged  in  horticultural 
pursuits  in  their  old  age.  During  the  time  the 
institution  has  been  in  existence  they  are  pleased  to 
remind  their  friends  that  upwards  of  ^55,000  has 
been  distributed  in  pensions  and  gratuities  to  aged 
and  infirm  gardeners  and  others.  They  would  there¬ 
fore  earnestly  appeal  for  continued  and  increased 
support  to  enable  them  to  add  to  the  number  of 
pensioners  and  to  carry  on  the  good  work  in  future.” 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Masters,  F.R.S.,  the  report 
and  statement  of  accounts  for  the  past  year  (pub¬ 
lished  in  our  last  issue)  were  adopted  nan.  con.  On 
the  motion  of  Mr.  James  Webber,  Mr.  Veitch  was 
again  unanimously  elected  treasurer,  and  most  cor¬ 
dially  thanked  for  his  services  during  the  past  year. 
Mr.  A.  Outram  moved  that  Mr.  H.  Williams,  Mr.  H. 
J.  Cutbush,  Mr.  W.  Y.  Baker,  Mr.  Osborn,  and  Mr. 
James  Hudson  be  elected  members  of  the  committee, 
and  this  resolution  was  also  carried  without  dissent. 
Mr.  George  Munro  moved  that  Messrs.  John  Lee, 
James  Webber,  and  Jesse  Willard  be  re-ap- 
pointed  auditors,  and  this  also  was  agreed 
to,  as  also  was  a  resolution,  moved  by 
Mr.  H.  Williams,  that  Baron  Schroder  and 
Messrs.  Baker,  Cathay,  Webber,  and  G-  Munro 
be  appointed  arbitrators  for  the  ensuing  year.  Mr. 
John  Lee  then  proposed  the  election  of  Mr.  G.  J. 
Ingram  as  secretary,  and  in  so  doing  alluded  in  feel¬ 
ing  terms  to  the  death  of  his  old  friend,  Mr.  Cutler. 
They  had,  however,  succeeded  in  securing  in  Mr. 
Ingram  a  most  able  successor  to  him,  and  who  had 
already  given  abundant  promise  of  ability  to  carry 
out  the  duties  of  his  office  in  a  manner  that  would 
give  satisfaction  to  all.  The  motion  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Wythes,  supported  by  Mr.  Veitch,  and  carried 
unanimously.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  Denning, 
John  Alvey,  Ellen  S.  Child,*  Charlotte  S.  Cornwell, 
John  Mundy,  Simon  Ross,  and  James  Smith 
were  placed  on  the  pension  list  without  the 
trouble  of  an  election ;  and  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  B.  Wynne  it  was  resolved  that  as 
three  pensioners  had  died  since  the  issuing  of  the 
voting  papers,  the  three  next  highest  on  the  list  after 
the  seven  for  which  the  election  took  place,  be 
placed  on  the  pension  list  that  day.  Messrs.  H. 
Williams,  Arthur  J.  Veitch,  and  B.  Wynne  were 
elected  scrutineers,  and  at  the  close  of  the  poll  the 
following  were  declared  to  be  duly  elected : — Mary 
Elizabeth  Gray,  Reigate  (2523),  Henry  Martin, 
Redland,  Bristol  (1968),  Henry  Bartholomew, 
Hornsey  (1892),  Louisa  Jennings,  Huyton  Quarry, 
Liverpool  (1876),  Jane  James,  Honiton  (1839), 
George  Medland,  Exeter  (1799),  Lydia  Bostock, 
Bootle  (1586),  Jemima  Grace  Truran,  Launceston 
(1534),  R.  Elphinstone,  Norwich  (1400),  and 
Elizabeth  May,  Bagshot  (1224).  The  figures 
indicate  the  number  of  votes  polled  by  the  candi¬ 
dates. 

In  the  evening  about  100  members  and  friends 
dined  together  under  the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Wilks. 

- - 

NEW  4  ww  Pliflpg. 

The  undermentioned  subjects  were  exhibited  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  on 
the  12th  inst.,  and  received  Awards  of  Merit.  The 
Orchids  that  were  honoured  with  Certificates  are 
mentioned  under  Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 

Primula  sinensis  Pink  Queen.— The  leaves  of 
this  beautiful  variety  of  Chinese  Primrose  are  inter¬ 
mediate,  as  it  were,  between  those  of  the  ordinary 
cordate  type  and  the  fern-leaved,  and  the  variety 
might  without  much  impropriety  be  included  in  the 
latter  group.  The  whole  plant  is  very  vigorous,  with 
short,  broadly-oblong,  shallowly-lobed  leaves,  all 
parts  of  which  are  of  a  light  green.  _The  flowers 
are  very  large,  much  undulated,  or  wavy,  with  broad 
overlapping  segments,  and  are  of  a  warm  pink,  with 
an  orange  eye  tinted  with  green. 

Primula  sinensis  Peach  Blossom.— All  parts 
of  the  leaves  in  this  case  are  of  a  light  green,  but 
the  plant  is  very  vigorous.  The  flowers  are  large, 
flat,  or  only  slightly  wavy,  with  broad  overlapping 
segments  of  a  deep  peach-pink.  The  eye  is  five- 
lobed,  or  nearly  circular,  orange  coloured  tinted  with 
green,  and  surrounded  by  a  narrow  white  line.  The 
leaves  are  of  the  ordinary  cordate  and  lobed  type. 

•  We  regret  to  state  that  Mrs.  Cjiild  died  the  same  day, 


Both  this  and  the  previous  variety  were  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  and  were 
certainly  fine  sorts. 

Canna  Alphonse  Bouvier. — Cut  stems  bearing 
leaves  and  flowers  of  this  fine  Canna  were  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt.  The  leaves  are 
lanceolate-elliptic,  and  of  a  deep  glaucous  hue.  The 
flowers  are  very  large  for  a  Canna,  and  of  a  brilliant 
crimson-scarlet  ;  the  segments  are  also  broad,  re¬ 
sembling  those  of  C.  iridiflora  Ehemanni.  The 
variety  should  be  valuable  if  it  can  be  regularly 
flowered  in  winter. 


MAGIC  AND  FLOWERS. 

My  first  thought  was  tricks  with  flowers,  but  I  finally 
concluded  to  treat  the  subject  differently.  As  far 
back  as  history  will  carry  us  there  have  been  magi¬ 
cians,  wonder  workers,  men  who  were  supposed  to 
be  possessed  of  supernatural  powers,  giving  them  a 
place  high  among  the  rulers  of  the  nation.  At  the 
same  time  mention  is  made  of  the  lavish  use  of 
flowers  at  the  entertainments  and  feasts  of  the 
ancients,  so  that  these  subjects  may  be  said  to  be 
linked  together  in  history. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  world  we  learn  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  garden  of  Eden,  commonly  supposed  to  contain  all 
the  varieties  of  flowers  on  earth.  Adam  has  been  called 
the  first  gardener,  as  he  was  placed  there  to  enjoy 
the  enchanting  spot  and  keep  out  all  intruders.  Then 
the  gardener  was  counted  among  the  "upper  ten,” 
as  Adam  was  married  to  the  first  lady  in  the  land. 

It  is  the  enchantment,  the  magical  effect  that 
flowers  convey  with  them  that  in  a  great  measure 
makes  our  business.  If  it  were  not  for  the  beautiful 
sentiments  they  arouse  and  are  used  to  voice  we  fear 
that  many  a  flower  would  bloom  to  "  blush  unseen 
that  is  now  the  object  of  admiration. 

“  Bring  flowers  to  crown  the  cup  and  lute  ; 

Bring  flowers — the  bride  is  near  ; 

Bring  flowers  to  soothe  the  captive’s  cell  ; 
Bring  flowers  to  strew  the  bier.” 

“  Flowers  so  blue  and  golden, 

Stars  that  in  earth’s  firmament  do  shine.  ” 

"  In  the  cottage  of  the  rudest  peasant, 

In  ancestral  homes  where  crumbling  towers, 
Speaking  of  the  past  unto  the  present, 

Tell  us  of  the  ancient  games  of  flowers,” 

"  And  with  childlike,  credulous  affection 
We  behold  their  tender  buds  expand, 
Emblems  of  our  own  great  resurrection, 
Emblems  of  a  bright  and  better  land.” 

We  might  continue  to’quote  volumes  of  poetry  and 
prose,  for  flowers  have  been  the  favourite  theme  of 
poets  in  all  ages. 

How  often  we  hear  the  expression,  "  yours  is  a 
lovely  occupation,  surrounded  continually  by  such 
beauty.  If  I  had  to  choose  a  business  I  should 
certainly  be  a  florist.” 

"  All  the  praise  that  has  been  sung 
Is  justly  due  the  flower, 

But  have  we  not  some  claim  against 
Some  part  in  nature’s  dower  ?  ” 

There  is  no  doubt  about  flowers  being  beautiful ; 
perfectly  grown  they  compel  admiration,  they  make 
a  place  for  themselves,  and  it  is  our  business  to  keep 
that  place  filled.  Herein  lies  the  magic  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  To  change  flowers  into  money — Ah!  that's 
the  trick.  We  are  all  magicians,  performing  our 
tricks  with  more  or  less  success,  and  on  the  measure 
of  our  success  depends  our  reward. 

The  loving  swain’s  first  attentions  find  expression 
in  the  cluster  of  flowers,  blushingly  ordered  ;  the 
effect  produced  is  cause  for  another  and  still  an¬ 
other,  until  the  best  that  nature  yields  is  hardly  good 
enough  ;  finally  comes  the  bouquet  ;  presto  1  what  a 
wonderful  change  the  flowers  have  wrought,  the 
lovely  girl  becomes  a  bride,  and  presto  !  another 
change,  the  swain  disappears,  we  see  him  no  more ; 
there  must  be  something  wrong  about  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  great  many  bridal  bouquets. 

"  Oft  has  the  poet’s  magic  tongue 
The  Rose's  fair  luxuriance  sung.” 

The  magicians  of  Her  Majesty,  the  queen  of 
flowers,  are  perhaps  the  most  numerous.  Theirs  is 
a  grand  calling,  waiting  on  the  queen  (and  what  a 
wait  some  of  them  do  have),  looking  for  her  to  come, 
this  way  and  that,  because  some  one  has  told  them 
or  perhaps  they  have  read  about  her  journeyings  in 
some  book  or  paper.  Finally,  after  many  disappoint¬ 
ments  and  almost  without  hope,  they  set  out  them¬ 
selves  to  find  her,  carefully  noting  the  surroundings 
as  they  go ;  they  are  after  a  while  in  the  right  path 
and  soon  their  majesty’s  treasure  box  is  open  to 
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them.  But  they  must  remain  loyal  subjects,  care¬ 
lessness  or  neglect  will  not  be  tolerated  and  is  sure 
to  meet  with  punishment.  The  magician  of  all  ages 
has  always  courted  royalty,  to  appear  before  the 
queen  was  the  height  of  his  ambition,  and  success 
was  almost  sure  to  be  crowned  with  any  expressed 
wish.  And  so  it  is  to-day.  Those  in  favour  with 
her  royal  highness,  the  Rose,  want  for  nothing;  houses 
go  up,  acre  after  acre  is  added  to  their  broad 
domains. 

Among  the  magicians  who  have  become  famous 
through  their  experiments  with  the  Rose  are  Bennett 
of  England — whose  "  Bennett,"  Laing  and  Her 
Majesty  will  ever  be  fitting  monuments  to  his 
memory.  His  trick  of  turning  a  few  plants  into 
nearly  £10,000  remains  unequalled,  while  Prof. 
Klunder  of  New  York  juggled  two  blossoms  of  Her 
Majesty  so  successfully  that  they  turned  into  more 
than  their  weight  in  gold. 

Peter  Henderson,  one  of  our  most  brilliant  per¬ 
formers,  caught  the  golden  hued  Sunset  from  the 
Perle ;  it  was  fittingly  named,  as  so  soon  after  his 
light  sank  beneath  the  horizon. 

To  Magicians  May  and  Taplin  we  are  indebted 
for  The  Bride  ;  this  fact  will  ever  place  them  in  the 
front  rank  of  their  profession. 

The  Rose  is  the  queen  of  flowers,  but  the  Bride  is 
the  queen  of  Roses. 

To  the  Messrs.  Field  is  due  all  honour.  These 
capital  magicians  have  given  us  the  American 
Beauty,  a  Rose  in  many  respects  unequalled  and 
more  popular  to-day  than  ever  before. 

We  would  like  to  speak  of  the  wonderful  transfor¬ 
mation  scenes  which  take  place  in  the  change  of 
Roses  into  gold ;  the  great  expectations  that  are 
rudely  dashed  to  the  ground  ;  how  the  experiment 
fails  for  want  of  colour  (too  much  sulphur),  and 
another  calls  the  turn  too  soon  and  will  not  let  the 
buds  expand ;  another  cannot  stem  the  tide,  as  he 
will  not  cut  them  long  enough,  and  still  another 
waits  until  the  eleventh  hour,  and  finds  the  markets 
glutted,  or  perchance  he  finds  that  when  he  best 
could  do  the  trick  he  has  nothing  to  do  it  with. 

But  the  magician  who  understands  his  business, 
knows  just  what  the  public  wants  and  when  they 
want  it,  is  quick  to  see  that  this  or  that  trick  is  not 
taking  and  changes  his  programme  accordingly,  has  no 
failures,  his  productions  are  beautiful  and  the  trans¬ 
formation  a  complete  success. 

The  Carnation  wonder  worker  is  about  to  try  and 
turn  his  product  into  gold,  and  this  is  the  way  hegoes 
about  it :  The  crop  is  on,  and  so  is  the  green-fly  ;  to¬ 
morrow  morning  bright  and  early  (so  as  to  catch  the 
first  express)  the  flowers  are  to  be  gathered  ;  to-night 
he  smokes  and  smokes  until  he  says,  "  surely  no  fly 
can  live  through  that”;  the  flowers  are  gathered, 
shipped  and  received,  and  the  grower  waits  for  his 
gold,  but  gets  what  ?  Smoke.  The  trick  has  failed. 
Again  he  tries,  this  time  no  smoke,  but  into  boxes 
that  have  done  duty  at  the  grocer's  he  dumps  his 
beauties  rare  and  says,  “  now  see  the  change  take 
place."  But  alas  !  They  were  so  exceedingly  spicy 
that  folks  really  sneezed  at  them  and  the  magician 
hung  his  head.  But  every  day  the  trick  is  done,  and 
when  done  right  it  always  takes  Who  ever  saw  fine 
long-stemmed  Carnations  with  colours  bright,  the 
flowers  well  open,  the  fragrance  unadulterated,  but 
knew  the  master  magician  was  there  and  almost  saw 
the  gold  before  the  trick  was  finished. 

Then  there  are  the  Violet  conjurers.  They  have  their 
little  trick  and  some  of  them  do  it  well,  while  others 
in  getting  ready  are  in  such  a  hurry  they  gather  all 
the  flowers  in  sight,  plucking  even  the  very  babies 
from  their  mother’s  arms,  huddle  them  in  with  their 
older  relations  and  hope  everything  will  come  out 
all  right.  Another  says,  "that’s  no  way  :  I  can  beat 
that  all  to  pieces  and  they  won’t  catch  meat  it  either," 
and  in  good  time  when  his  beautiful  large  blue  (excuse 
me,  I  mean  purple)  beauties  are  exposed  there  is  a 
chorus  of  ohs  and  ans.  A  delightful  fragrance  spreads 
abroad,  the  transformation  immediately  takes  place 
and  the  magician  is  loaded  with  questions.  "  Won’t 
you  do  it  again  ?"  "Tell  us  how  you  did  it."  And 
the  next  time  he  is  watched  more  closely,  but  he  con¬ 
tinues  to  astonish  his  audience  and  they  finally  con¬ 
clude  after  many  surmises  that  it  must  be  his  location. 

And  so  we  might  continue.  There  are  other 
magicians  that  we  might  speak  of,  those  whose 
province  it  is  to  finish  off  and  complete  the  work. 
They  have  their  transformation  scenes  and  produce 
enchanting  effects  that  are  appreciated  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  and  are  rewarded  accordingly  ;  but  it 
behoves  us  all  as  magicians  to  see  to  it  that  as  we 
go  along  we  leave  a  record  behind  us  that  after  the 
last  grand  transformation  shall  have  taken  place  it 
shall  be  said  of  us,  "  well  done." — Robert  Kift,  in  The 
Ameritan  Florist.  ‘  -  --  -  - 
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NEW  MATERIAL  FOR  TYING. 

Under  the  name  of  Taroba,  a  new  material  for  tying 
has  been  imported  by  Mr.  P.  McArthur, '4,  Maida 
Vale,  London,  W.  It  is  stated  to  be  the  inner  bark 
of  a  tree,  and  is  much  used  for  tying  purposes  in  the 
country  from  whence  it  is  obtained.  Mr.  McArthur 
has  used  it  in  his  Orchid  houses  for  the  past  three 
months  and  finds  it  cheaper  and  more  durable  than 
raffia,  so  universally  employed  at  present.  It  is 
stronger  when  wet  than  when  dry  and  apparently 
should  be  wetted  before  use,  so  as  to  make  it  softer 
and  more  pliable  when  twisting  it  for  use.  Although 
it  has  chiefly  been  used  for  tying  purposes  in  Orchid 
houses  it  may  be  used  in  any  other  where  moisture 
is  abundant.  Some  bundles  of  it  have  been  sent  us 
just  as  it  was  imported.  The  material  is  cut  to  a 
uniform  length  of  21  in.,  and  the  individual  pieces 
vary  from  J  tu  of  an  inch  in  width.  The  latter 
can  be  split  up  so  as  to  get  sufficiently  thin  pieces 
for  light  work. 

ECHINOCACTUS  MYRIOSTIGMA. 

The  stems  of  this  plant  are  deeply  five-angled,  and 
completely  covered  with  small  white  scales,  but 
otherwise  quite  smooth  without  either  bristles  or 
spines.  Owing  to  its  remarkably  slow  growth,  it 
forms  an  interesting  subject  to  graft  on  the  stems  of 
some  other  upright  growing  kind,  such  as  are  found 
amongst  the  species  of  Cereus.  This  is  what  has 
been  done  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co., 
Forest  Hill;  and  the  contrast  between  the  many 
ribbed  stems  of  the  stock,  with  its  tufts  of  spines, 
and  the  smooth  Echinocactus  on  the  top  is  striking. 
A  large  number  of  plants  of  this  kind  can  be  kept  in 
small  space,  and  require  very  little  attention  in  the 
way  of  watering.  Nor  are  repotting  and  cutting  back 
often  required,  as  in  the  case  of  most  other  kinds  of 
cultivated  plants. 

DAPHNE  INDICA. 

There  are  red  and  white-flowered  varieties  of  this 
plant,  the  dark  one  being  the  showiest  as  far  as 
the  flowers  are  concerned.  Both  kinds  are  remark¬ 
ably  fragrant,  and  on  that  account  alone  a  plant  or 
two  should  always  be  kept  in  the  conservatory  during 
the  flowering  period.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  China, 
but  only  requires  a  greenhouse  temperature  for  its  pre¬ 
servation  during  the  winter.  In  the  summer  time  it 
may  be  turned  out  of  doors  in  a  warm  sheltered  place 
to  make  its  growth  or  placed  in  a  frame.  In  the  early 
stages  of  growth  the  sashes  might  be  kept  on  to  en¬ 
courage  the  production  of  wood,  after  which  full  ex¬ 
posure  to  light  and  air  by  taking  off  the  sashes  would 
be  conducive  to  ripening.  The  plant  may  be  had  in 
flower  at  various  periods  during  the  winter,  according 
to  the  time  the  wood  has  been  made  and  ripened, 
as  well  as  to  the  temperature  to  which  it  is  subjected 
when  placed  in  the  houses. 

AGAVE  VICTOR l/E  REGIN/E. 

The  commoner  species  of  Agave  attain  a  large  eize 
even  in  pots  after  a  number  of  years,  but  that  under 
notice  is  of  very  slow  growth  and  never  becomes 
bulky.  The  leaves  to  the  number  of  forty  or  fifty 
form  a  dense  rosette,  and  as  the  individuals  seldom 
exceed  6  in.  in  length  and  are  frequently  smaller, 
an  idea  of  the  size  of  the  plant  may  be  gleaned. 
They  are  lanceolate  and  gradually  narrowed  from  a 
broad  base  to  a  hard  spiny  point.  The  surface  is  of 
a  dark  green  margined  with  a  white  line,  while  there 
are  other  lines  of  the  same  hue  on  both  surfaces, 
and  which  unite  about  the  middle  of  the  leaf.  We 
noted  it  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co., 
Forest  Hill-  At  present  it  is  by  no  means  common  in 
collections,  but  highly  valued  and  appreciated  where 
grown.  It  was  introduced  from  Mexico  in  1875. 

MARICA  GRACILIS. 

It  seems  singular  that  this  plant  should  not  enjoy 
the  same  popularity  as  Marica  Northiana,  which  has 
recently  been  been  discussed  by  your  correspondents 
“  Effendi  W.  Beigh  "  and  Mr.  J.  Percival. 
M.  gracilis  is  also  a  Brazilian  species,  and  may  be 
grown  in  a  stove  or  greenhouse,  while  M.  Northiana 
is  usually  considered  a  stove  plant.  No  doubt 
M.  gracilis  could  bejgrown  in  a  window  with  the 


same  facility  as  the  other.  The  plant  is  dwarfer, 
the  leaves  narrower  and  more  graceful,  and  flowers 
are  produced  with  greater  freedom.  The  latter  are 
white,  with  the  inner  segments  beautifully  banded 
or  spotted  with  brownish-purple.  An  individual 
flower  lasts  only  one  day,  but  others  are  produced 
in  succession  from  the  same  spathe.  After  flower¬ 
ing  the  scape  bends  down  and  gives  rise  to  numerous 
small  plants  at  its  apex,  and  which  may  be  taken  off 
and  rooted  as  separate  individuals  with  great 
facility. 


APPLE  ALBURY  PARK  NONSUCH. 

The  fruit  is  of  large  size  and  somewhat  globular, 
with  five  rather  prominent  angles  on  the  upper  half, 
terminating  in  elevations  round  the  eye.  In  other 
cases  it  is  inclined  to  be  conical,  especially  when  very 
large.  The  skin  at  this  season  is  of  a  shining  yellow, 
except  on  the  exposed  side  where  it  is  bright  red,  and 
the  whole  is  thinly  marked  with  small  russety  dots. 
T.  he  eye  is  open  and  set  in  a  moderately  deep  cavity. 
The  fruit  evidently  keeps  well,  as  it  is  still  quite  firm. 
A  dish  of  it  received  an  Award  of  Merit  when  shown 
by  Mr.  W.  C.  Leach,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  Albury  Park,  Guildford. 

- - 
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The  Orchid  Grower’s  Calendar. 

One  of  the  greatest  errors  that  can  possibly  be  made 
in  the  culture  of  Orchids,  is  to  allow  them  to  remain 
in  one  pot  too  long.  I  am  convinced  that  more 
deaths  can  be  traced  to  this  cause  than  to  any  other. 
Never  in  my  opinion  should  a  plant  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  same  pot  more  than  two  seasons ; 
indeed  if  done  at  the  proper  time  they  might  be 
re-potted  every  season  with  advantage.  That  they 
will  grow  and  flower  well  without  a  shift  for  two  and 
perhaps  three  seasons  I  know,  but  at  the  end  of  that 
time  they  will,  if  I  mistake  not,  have  lost  some  of 
their  former  vigour,  consequently  are  not  in  a 
condition  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  fresh  material 
afforded  them,  and  the  result  is  a  season  or  two  of 
careful  handling  before  it  is  again  in  a  fit  state'  to 
flower.  More  especially  do  these  remarks  apply  to 
Cattleyas  and  Laelias. 

I  would  here  advise  cultivators  to  keep  a  sharp 
look  out  for  the  somewhat  new  enemy  with  which 
the  Orchid  grower  has  to  contend.  I  mean  the  fly 
that  causes  the  root  galls,  as  when  once  it  gets  a 
hold  it  is  very  difficult  to  eradicate.  It  generally 
makes  its  appearance  in  April.  The  fly  deposits  its 
eggs  or  larva  on  the  very  point  of  the  roots  of 
Cattleyas  and  Laelias,  which  causes  the  point  to  swell, 
The  root  grows  away  again  and  leaves  an  excrescence, 
which  if  cut  open  will  be  found  to  contain  one  or 
perhaps  two  maggots,  which  if  left  would  in  due 
course  come  out  and  renew  the  attack,  in  the  shape 
of  a  fly.  We  make  it  a  practice  to  overhaul  fresh 
plants,  imported  or  established,  no  matter  from  what 
source  derived,  before  placing  them  with  the  others. 
Plants  so  affected  should  be  isolated,  and  as  oppor¬ 
tunity  offers  they  should  be  shaken  out,  have  the 
roots  washed,  the  affected  parts  cut  away,  and  then 
be  re-potted  in  some  fresh  compost.  Fumigation 
will  keep  them  in  check. 

Where  Cattleya  gigas  Sanderiana  is  grown  in 
quantity  there  are  sure  to  be  some  starting  into 
growth,  and  these  should  be  placed  in  the  warmest 
part  of  the  house,  or  in  the  warmer  section.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  other  Cattleya  that  requires  less 
water  than  this  one.  Ours  are  grown  in  the  Cattleya 
house  all  the  year  round.  It  is  a  light,  airy  struc¬ 
ture  which  seems  to  suit  them  well.  They  are  all 
grown  in  teak  baskets  and  suspended  close  to  the 
glass,  only  just  enough  water  being  given  to  keep  the 
bulbs  plump  until  the  sheath  is  in  sight,  when  more 
should  be  given.  Grown  under  these  conditions 
they  never  fail  to  flower  well  with  us,  producing  four, 
five  and  sometimes  six  flowers  to  a  spike. 

Cymbidium  Lowianum  coming  into  bloom  should 
be  given  some  stimulant  to  assist  it  to  develop  its 
spikes ;  we  rarely  give  ours  pure  water.  The  best 
manure  to  use  is  the  best  Peruvian  Guano.  Its 
strength  can  be  better  gauged  than  when  manure 
from  the  farmyard  is  used,  but  as  a  change  the 
latter  is  useful.  Odontoglossum  citrosmum  just 
starting  into  growth  must  only  receive  just  enough 
water  to  keep  the  bulbs  plump,  or  they  will  not 
flower  freelv,  neither  will  the  spikes  be  large,  We 
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grow  most  of  these  in  the  Cattleya  house,  but  this 
season  we  have  grown  a  batch  in  the  cool  house, 
which  have  done  wonderfully  well.  They  were  kept 
in  the  cool  house  until  November  20,  and  then 
removed  to  the  Cattleya  house.  By  this  method  we 
hope  to  prolong  the  flowering  season  of  this  lovely 
Odontoglossum.  The  temperatures,  etc.,  mentioned 
in  the  last  calendar  will  still  hold  good. — C. 

Cypripediums  from  Methven  Castle. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  some  well-grown  Cypripedium 
blooms  from  Mr.  Peter  Whitton,  the  Gardens, 
Methven  Castle,  Perth,  N.B.  Although  he  confesses 
he  is  not  an  Orchid  specialist,  yet  the  blooms  sent  us 
give  evidence  of  very  high  cultivation,  or  of  good 
cultivation,  which  practically  means  the  same  thing. 
The  clear  atmosphere  of  that  part  of  the  country  no 
doubt  greatly  assists  the  cultivator,  judging  from  the 
substance  of  the  flowers  themselves.  They  were  all 
of  common  kinds,  but  such  as  are  useful  for  cut 
flowers  or  decorative  purposes,  for  which  they  are 
highly  appreciated  at  this  period  of  the  year.  Twin 
flowers  on  Cypripedium  insigne  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  year  after  year,  but  Mr.  Whitton  does  not 
think  them  any  improvement  for  cut  flowers  at  all 
events.  The  graceful  appearance  of  the  flowers  is 
certainly  spoiled,  because  one  flower  partly  displaces 
the  other  to  its  disadvantage  as  far  as  effect  is  con¬ 
cerned.  The  flowers  oi  C.  villosum  were  also  of 
great  size  and  substance,  with  rich  shining  brown 
petals.  C.  Harrisianum  was  very  highly  coloured, 
the  upper  sepal  being  of  a  dark  purple  shaded  black 
on  the  veins  and  tipped  with  white.  The  upper 
longitudinal  half  of  the  petals  were  of  a  lighter  and 
clearer  shining  purple,  while  the  lip  was  of  a  claret 
hue.  Owing  to  the  great  substance  of  the  flowers 
they  travelled  well. 

Laelia  furfuracea  Lucas  var. 

The  sepals  of  this  Laelia  are  lanceolate,  recurved  at 
the  tip,  of  great  substance,  rosy  lilac,  and  slightly 
paler  at  the  base.  The  petals  are  similar  in  colour, 
but  elliptic,  very  much  broader,  and; revolute  at  the 
tip.  The  lateral  lobes  of  the  three-lobed  lip  are  of  a 
delicate,  pale  lilac  and  rounded  ;  the  middle  lobe  on 
the  contrary  is  ovate,  revolute  at  the  tip  and  deep 
purple  ;  the  crest  consists  of  two  stout  white  ridges. 
The  column  is  very  pale  lilac,  with  a  yellow  blotch 
at  the  base,  and  a  few  small  purple  spots  distributed 
over  the  yellow.  Cut  flowers  were  exhibited  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  on 
the  12th  inst.,  by  C.  J.  Lucas,  Esq.,  Warnham 
Court,  Horsham,  when  a  First-class  Certificate  was 
awarded  the  variety.  The  warm  colours  of  the 
flowers  and  the  great  substance  of  all  parts  were 
very  noticeable. 

Lselia  anceps  Ballantiniana. 

The  varieties  of  Laglia  anceps  are  now  getting  very 
numerous,  but  that  under  notice  is  particularly  ' 
meritorious,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  size  of 
the  flowers  as  their  rich  and  handsome  colours. 
The  sepals  are  lanceolate,  recurved,  and  of  the 
palest  lilac  except  towards  the  tip  where  they  are 
darker.  The  broad  petals  are  ovate  or  rhomboid, 
deep  purple  in  the  middle,  paler  towards  the  base, 
but  intensely  purple  at  the  tips.  The  three-lobed  lip 
has  a  pale  tube,  deep  purple  lateral  lobes,  and  the 
terminal  lobe  is  wholly  of  a  blackish  crimson  ;  the 
crest  is  golden  yellow,  and  the  interior  of  the  side 
lobes  are  striped  with  deep  purple  on  a  yellow 
ground.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  on  the  12th,  by  Messrs. 

F.  Sander  &  Co.,  who  exhibited  it  for  G.  Douglas, 
Esq.,  Dalkeith,  Midlothian.  A  first-class  Certifi¬ 
cate  was  deservedly  awarded  to  it. 

Cypripedium  Calypso  Oakwood  var. 

This  hybrid  was  obtained  by  crossing  C.  Boxalli 
atratum  with  C.  Spicerianum,  and  the  progeny  shows 
the  characters  of  both  parents,  but  is  largely  influ¬ 
enced  by  C.  Spicerianum.  The  upper  sepal  is  very 
large,  roundly  obovate,  with  a  white  ground  heavily 
marked  with  purple  blotches  in  lines  following  the 
course  of  the  principal  veins  ;  the  midrib  is  of  a  rich 
purple,  and  the  base  is  greenish  in  the  centre  show¬ 
ing  the  influence  of  C.  Spicerianum.  The  petals  are 
spathulate,  undulate  on  the  margin,  and  of  a  shining 
brown  on  the  upper  longitudinal  half  and  paler  on 
the  corresponding  half  with  a  blackish  midrib.  With 
exception  of  the  wavy  margin,  the  other  characters 
of  the  petals  point  to  C.  Boxalli  atratum.  The  lip 
also  points  to  the  latter,  and  is  of  a  shining  yellow 
more  or  less  shaded  with  brown  in  flowers  taken  from 
different  individuals  of  the  same  batch  of  seedlings. 


The  staminode  is  pale  purple  and  green  in  the  centre. 
It  was  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  12th  inst.,  by 
Mr.  Murray,  gardener  to  Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq., 
Oakwood, Wylam-on-Tyne,  and  received  a  First-class 
Certificate. 

Angrsecum  Polyurum. 

Flowers  only  of  this  plant  were  exhibited  owing  to 
the  cold,  frosty  weather.  Twelve  of  them  were 
borne  on  an  arching  raceme,  and  they  were  in  two 
evident  ranks  as  in  the  case  of  most  species  of 
Angrsecum.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  oblong,  or 
the  lateral  sepals  spathulate,  deflexed  and  white. 
The  lip  is  elliptic,  slightly  larger  and  of  the  same 
colour,  while  its  spur  is  slender,  cylindrical,  reddish- 
amber,  and  about  2  in.  or  2J  in.  long.  The  flowers 
were  exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on 
the  12th  inst.,  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St. 
Albans,  and  were  awarded  a  Botanical  Certificate. 

Cypripedium  hybridum  gigas. 

The  parents  of  this  hybrid  were  C.  Lawrencianum 
and  C.  Harrisianum  nigrum,  the  latter  being  the 
pollen  plant.  The  upper  sepal  is  very  large, 
orbicular,  of  a  deep  shining  brown  with  deeper  veins, 
and  white  at  the  edge.  In  these  respects  we  see  the 
influence  of  the  last-named  plant.  The  petals  also 
point  to  the  same  parent,  as  they  are  spathulate  and 
of  a  deep  shining  brown  on  the  upper  longitudinal 
half,  and  paler  greenish  brown  on  the  corresponding 
lower  half.  The  lip  is  very  large  and  of  a  deep 
shining  brownish-purple.  The  staminode  is  of  a 
pale  purple  or  almost  flesh  colour.  A  plant  of  it 
was  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  on  the  12th  inst.,  by  Mr.  Bond, 
gardener  to  Charles  Ingram,  Esq.,  Elstead,  Godai¬ 
ming,  when  an  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it. 

Cypripedium  Enfieldense. 

The  parents  of  this  hybrid  are  C.  Hookerae  and  C. 
Lawrencianum.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  very  short, 
and  beautifully  tessellated  with  pale  grey  on  a  dark 
green  ground  as  in  the  parents.  The  flower  scape 
attains  a  height  of  15  in.,  and  is  of  a  deep  dull  purple 
and  pubescent.  The  upper  sepal  is  roundish, 
heavily  shaded  with  purple  on  a  paler  ground,  with 
darker  purple  veins,  and  shaded  with  green  in  the 
central  area  of  the  base.  The  petals  are  spathulate 
and  somewhat  ;deflexed,  with  a  few  scattered  black 
spots  near  both  edges  ;  the  upper  third  of  their  ■ 
length  and  the  edges  lower  down  are  bright  purple, 
the  rest  being  greenish.  The  lip  is  of  a  brownish 
purple  ;  and  the  staminode  paler  purple  with  green 
spots  in  the  centre.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  granted 
it  when  shown  by  H.  M.  Pollett,  Esq.,  Fernside, 
Bickley,  Kent,  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  the 
12th  inst. 

Odontoglossum  Rossii  albens. 

Taken  altogether  this  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most 
distinct ^of  the  forms  of  O.  Rossii.  The  sepals  are 
white,  closely  blotched  with  a  pale  tawny-green, 
which  nearly  covers  the  whole  surface.  The  petals 
are  also  white  with  a  few  pale,  tawny-yellow  blotches 
close  to  the  base.  The  lip  is  large,  triangular, 
beautifully  crisped  and  indented  at  the  edge,  and 
pure  white  with  exception  of  the  usual  yellow  cup¬ 
like  crest  at  the  base.  In  habit  and  other  char¬ 
acters  the  variety  does  not  otherwise  differ  from  the 
usual  forms  of  O.  Rossii.  The  washing  out  of  the 
dull  brown  from  the  sepals  and  base  of  the  petals  in¬ 
creases  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  considerably.  A 
plant  was  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on 
the  1 2th  inst.,  by  Messrs.  Charlesworth,  Shuttle- 
worth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  Yorks,  when  it  was 
accorded  an  Award  of  Merit. 

- - 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN, 

Soil  for  Potting. — A  considerable  quantity  of 
soil  will  be  necessary  for  repotting  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks,  particularly  for  stove  plants.  A  good 
supply  should  therefore  be  placed  under  cover  if 
that  has  not  already  been  done,  in  order  to  get  it  in 
good  condition  for  the  work.  While  dust  dry  soil 
is  to  be  avoided,  it  must  on  the  contrary  be  con¬ 
siderably  drier  when  used  than  it  would  be  if  taken 
directly  from  the  open  air.  Where  it  is  to  be  used 
for  potting  plants  in  the  stove,  especially  soft 
wooded  plants,  it  should  be  kept  in  some  warm 
house  for  a  time,  in  order  to  raise  the  temperature 
more  nearly  like  that  in  the  pots.  The  principal  in¬ 
gredients  for  composts  will  be  fibrous  peat  and  lotjm, 


leaf-soil,  and  well  decayed  manure,  all  of  which 
should  be  got  under  cover  at  once. 

Achimenes. — A  batch  of  these  for  early  work 
should  now  be  put  into  stove  heat.  The  usual 
method  employed  and  the  best  is  to  shake  out  the 
tubers  from  the  old  soil  and  place  them  in  shallow 
pans  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose.  The  com¬ 
post  to  be  used  should  consist  of  finely  sifted  leaf 
soil  with  a  small  quantity  of  loam  similarly  treated, 
and  plenty  of  sand.  No  water  will  be  needed  at 
first — unless  the  compost  is  very  dry — till  growth 
commences.  After  the  young  stems  appear  well 
above  the  soil,  the  plants  may  be  potted  off,  using 
all  the  stronger  ones  in  pots  by  themselves,  or  at 
least  putting  the  small  ones  round  the  outside. 

Tuberous  Begonias  and  Gloxinias. — A  sowing 
may  now  be  made  of  each  of  these  subjects  to  get 
young  plants  into  flower  to  succeed  the  old  tubers. 
The  seeds  in  both  cases  are  so  small  that  consider¬ 
able  care  will  have  to  be  exercised  in  preparing  the 
pans  for  their  reception.  The  compost  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  at  least,  should  be  finely  sifted,  and  pressed 
both  level  and  firm  as  a  bed  for  the  reception  of  the 
seeds,  which  should  be  sown  thinly  and  sprinkled 
over  with  silver  sand,  not  sufficient  to  cover  them, 
but  simply  to  keep  them  in  position  till  germination 
takes  place. 

Ten-week  Stocks. — A  pinch  of  seed  sown  now' 
will  give  plants  that  will  be  found  useful  in  the  con¬ 
servatory  during  the  early  part  of  summer  to  succeed 
Chinese  Primroses  and  Cinerarias.  They  should  be 
potted  off  singly,  or  transplanted  into  other  boxes  or 
seed  pans  to  prevent  damping.  Successive  repotting 
should  be  carried  out  before  the  plants  become  root- 
bound. 

Flowering  plants  for  the  Conservatory. — 

Besides  the  few  Chrysanthemums  that  still  remain, 
Camellias  can  be  turned  to  good  account,  together 
with  the  early-flowering  Azaleas,  Clivias,  Chinese 
Primroses,  Cinerarias,  and  Cyclamens.  Forced 
bulbs  will  include  Roman  and  other  Hyacinths, 
Paper  White  Narcissus,  early-flowering  Tulips  of 
the  Due  Van  Thol  type,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and 
others.  Then  there  is  the  winter-flowering  subjects 
to  fall  back  upon,  such  as  Salvias,  Sericographis 
Ghiesbreghtii,  Libonias,  Heaths,  Epacris,  and  a 
host  of  others  which  will  be  found  of  great  value  at 
this  season  of  the  year  when  a  display  is  to  be  kept 
up. 

Melons. — If  Melons  were  sown  as  previously  re¬ 
commended,  they  should  now  be  ready  for  potting 
on.  Give  the  seedlings  a  size  or  two  larger  pots  and 
replace  them  from  whence  they  were  taken.  Keep 
them  near  the  glass,  in  a  bottom  heat  of  750  to  8o°. 
In  getting  ready  a  compost  for  planting  them  out  in 
beds  later  on,  it  will  be  well  to  remember  that 
Melons  like  a  good  turfy  loam  that  has  been  cut 
from  a  pasture  the  previous  season  and  stacked  so 
as  to  get  mellow  by  the  time  it  is  required. 

Peaches. — The  temperature  of  a  house  where  the 
trees  are  in  bloom  should  be  kept  about  55s  at  night, 
with  a  rise  of  50  by  day  or  ioQ  if  the  weather  is 
bright.  No  attempt  should  be  made  at  hard  forcing 
in  dull  weather.  While  the  trees  are  in  bloom,  how¬ 
ever,  a  light  and  buoyant  atmosphere  should  be 
maintained  to  ensure  the  thorough  distribution  of 
the  pollen.  The  usual  methods  adopted  to  ensure 
this  end  should  be  resorted  to. 

Eucalyptus  globulus.— If  a  supply  of  plants  of 
this  useful  sub-tropical  bedding  subject  is  required 
for  the  ensuing  planting  season,  the  seeds  should  be 
sown  at  once, 

Cannas. — A  stock  of  these  for  planting  out  can 
be  obtained  from  seeds  if  sown  now  so  as  to  give 
them  time  to  attain  size.  Old  plants  may  be  placed 
in  heat  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  stock, 
Divide  them  into  single  crowns  with  a  sharp  knife 
and  pot  up  each  piece  separately.  Place  them  in 
strong  heat  till  fresh  roots  are  produced  and  the 
buds  commence  to  grow,  after  which  they  should  be 
gradually  inured  to  a  greenhouse  temperature  and 
grown  on  slowly  in  such  a  house. 


©bituan?. 

There  were  laid  to  rest  the  other  day  the  remains 
of  Mr.  Peter  Moir,  Don  Cottage,  Kemnay,  Aber¬ 
deenshire.  He  was  born  at  Blairdaff  in  1S34,  and 
from  thence  the  family  removed  to  Hill  of  Fetter- 
near,  where  he  lived  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  he 
and  his  sister  removed  to  Don  Cottage,  Kemnay; 
(built  for  them  by  their  brother,  Dr.  Moir,  of  the- 
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Indian  Army  Medical  Service).  Mr.  Moir  was  in 
many  respects  a  wonderful  man.  When  twenty-one 
years  of  age  he  had  a  severe  attack  of  inflammation, 
which  affected  his  eyesight,  and  rendered  him  totally 
blind  when  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age.  He 
was  possessed  of  shrewd  judgment,  clear  intelligence, 
skill,  and  perseverance;  he  learned  the  blind  alpha¬ 
bet,  and  could  read  books  in  the  raised  characters 
easily  and  profitably  ;  but  his  great  hobby  was  gar¬ 
dening.  He  has,  indeed,  made  for  himself  a  name  as 
one  of  the  first  horticulturists  in  Aberdeenshire. 
For  many  years  he  took  a  first  place  in  the  prize 
lists— not  only  of  the  local  horticultural  societies’ 
shows,  but  also  in  that  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  of  Aberdeen,  and  the  great  root,  fruit,  and 
vegetable  exhibitions  at  Inverurie,  N.B.  He  carried 
off  yearly  a  large  number  of  prizes,  including  many 
pieces  of  beautiful  valuable  plate,  which  he  was  de¬ 
lighted  to  show  to  his  visitors.  Mr.  Moir  was  a 
man  of  striking  individuality,  straightforward  and 
outspoken,  possessed  of  a  great  memory,  and  took  a 
lively  interest  in  all  that  was  going  on  in  the  district. 
As  a  neighbour  he  was  respected  and  trusted,  and 
he  was  a  true  and  staunch  friend.  To  the  last  he 
had  a  great  love  for  children,  who  loved  him  in  re¬ 
turn,  and  were  always  ready  to  run  and  take  him  by 
the  hand.  In  his  own  home,  his  lovely  disposition, 
intelligent  conversation,  and  hearty  hospitality  made 
him  enjoyed  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  w'hich  was 
amply  testified  by  the  large  concourse  which  assem¬ 
bled  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory. 

On  the  13th  of  this  month  there  quietly  passed 
away  one  of  the  oldest  gardeners  in  Scotland,  Mr. 
John  Mathieson,  of  Kinnaird,  Stirlingshire.  Born 
in  the  small  Fifeshire  village  of  Barnyards,  he  was 
apprenticed  early  in  life  to  the  gardener  at  Kilcon- 
quhar  House.  From  there  he  went  to  Grangemuir, 
thence  to  Rennet  House,  from  whence  he  went  to 
take  charge  of  the  gardens  at  Plean  for  the  late  Mr. 
Vivian.  The  situation  of  gardener  at  Kinnaird  be¬ 
coming  vacant,  Mr.  Mathieson  was  successful  in 
obtaining  the  appointment,  on  which  he  entered  on 
the  nth  November,  1836,  and,  notwithstanding  many 
tempting  offers,  held  it  for  the  long  period  of  up¬ 
wards  of  fifty-five  years.  He  was  much  esteemed 
by  all  who  knew  him  for  his  unvarying  kindliness  of 
manner  and  probity  in  all  his  dealings.  His  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  craft  as  a  gardener  was  inexhaustible, 
and  in  forestry  he  also  held  a  prominent  place,  and 
there  were  few  of  his  younger  brethren  who  could 
not  have  learned  something  from  him.  The  gardens 
of  Kinnaird,  though  unpretentious,  were  visited  by 
many,  who  listened  to  the  old  man’s  words  as  those 
of  an  oracle,  and  his  sage  advice  was  treasured  for 
future  guidance.  The  craft  has  lost  a  fine  old  re¬ 
presentative  of  their  order  in  him  who  has  now  come 
to  a  peaceful  and  happy  end  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty- 
eight.— AT. 

- - -I- - - 

Questions  sno  msujgrs. 

%*  Correspondents  are  requested,  in  order  to  avoid  delay, 
to  address  all  communications  to  "The  Editor” 
or  “  The  Publisher,”  and  not  to  any  person  bv 
name,  unless  the  correspondence  is  of  a  private 
character.  Telegrams  may  be  addressed  "  Bambusa 
London." 

Name  of  Apple. — J.  G.,  Rothesay  :  Not  known  ; 
most  likely  a  local  sort,  of  no  particular  character 
or  quality. 

Names  of  Plants. —  W .  Richards  :  1,  Adiantum 
tenerum ;  2,  Adiantum  hispidulum ;  3,  Asplenium 
Fabianum  ;  4,  Pteris  serrulata  major  ;  5,  Asplenium 
cicutarium  ;  6,  Pteris  creticaalbo-lineata.  L.M.:  1, 
Luculia  gratissima ;  2,  Eriostemon  buxifolius  ;  3, 
Eupatorium  riparium  ;  4,  Erica  Caffra.  A.  G.  :  1, 
Sericographis  Ghiesbreghtii;  2,  Peristrophe  speciosa  ; 
3,  Begonia  metallica.  Chas.  Brand :  1,  Cupressus 
nutkaensis ;  2,  Juniperus  sinensis.  IV.  J. :  1, 

Oncidium  pulvinatum  ;  2,  Epipendrum  aromaticum  ; 
3,  Oncidium  flexuosum. 

Increasing  stock  of  Dahlias. — J.  Lamb'.  If 
you  want  to  get  as  many  cuttings  as  possible  from 
certain  scarce  kinds,  the  roots  should  be  put  into 
heat  about  the  beginning  of  February  to  start  them 
into  growth.  Cover  the  roots  with  leaf  soil,  leaving 
the  crowns  bare,  and  occasionally  damp  them  over¬ 
head  .  with  the  syringe,  which  will  be  sufficient 
watering.  Take  off  the  cuttings  when  they  have 
made  about  two  joints,  and  they  will  root  more 
freely  than  if  allowed  to  attain  some  length.  The 
old  roots  will  keep  throwing  up  fresh  shoots  which 
may  in  their  turn  be  taken  off  and  rooted.  They 
should  be  placed  singly  in  small  pots  in  a  compost  of 
leaf  soil  and  sand,  and  placed  in  a  close  propagating 
frame. 


Early  Sowing  of  Peas. — J.  JV. :  Peas  are  often 
recommended  to  be  sown  at  various  times  from 
November  through  the  winter  months  ;  but  it  involves 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  the  risk  of  losing  part  or 
the  whole  of  the  crop  through  inclement  weather  and 
the  attacks  of  mice,  which  are  often  very  plentiful  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  gardens.  It  is  not  particularly 
advisable  therefore  to  sow  in  the  open  ground  before 
February  or  the  beginning  of  March,  and  then  the 
sowing  should  be  made  on  a  warm  border  facing  the 
south  or  west.  You  may  with  more  certainty  of  a 
crop  make  a  sowing  on  turves  or  in  long  narrow 
boxes,  in  a  greenhouse,  or  other  place  where  a  mild 
but  genial  temperature  is  kept  up.  After  the  Peas 
come  above  the  soil  they  should  be  well  exposed  to 
light  to  prevent  their  getting  drawn.  When  two  or 
three  inches  high  they  should  be  placed  in  a  cooler 
house  to  harden  them  off,  and  as  the  weather  gets 
warmer  they  may  be  placed  out  of  doors  in  a  sheltered 
place  until  such  time  as  they  can  be  planted  in  the 
open  ground.  Draw  a  little  soil  to  the  stems  imme¬ 
diately  they  are  planted  and  stake  them  at  once. 

Propagating  Salvias. — A.  Kirk  :  It  is  too  early 
to  commence  the  propagation  of  Salvias,  as  they 
grow  rapidly  and  would  attain  too  great  a  size  before 
the  temperature  outside  would  be  sufficiently  warm 
to  place  them  out  of  doors.  April  or  May  would  be 
a  more  suitable  time  to  do  it  for  autumn  and  winter¬ 
flowering.  You  can  then  keep  them  growing  on  and 
stopping  them  in  order  to  get  a  bushy  form.  Several 
repottings  can  also  be  given  before  the  time  comes 
to  stand  them  in  the  open  air  for  the  summer  months. 
They  like  a  rich  soil,  so  that  after  the  first  potting 
you  may  use  a  compost  consisting  of  fibrous  loam 
and  well-decayed  cow  manure  in  about  equal  parts, 
with  plenty  of  sharp  sand  to  keep  the  whole  porous 
and  open. 

Passiflora  Macrocarpa. — P.  Hilton:  In  order 
to  fruit  this  species  you  must  grow  it  in  the  stove 
and  allow  it  to  attain  considerable  size  by  training  it 
up  the  rafters.  When  it  has  made  some  stems  and 
attained  a  woody  state  you  may  expect  some  flowers 
from  the  young  shoots  annually  produced.  These 
shoots  may  be  pruned  back  in  the  autumn  with  the 
view  of  restricting  the  plant  within  reasonable  limits. 
When  the  flowers  expand  you  should  make  sure  that 
they  get  fertilised  by  dusting  the  stigma  with  pollen, 
otherwise,  if  they  open  at  a  time  when  insects  are 
not  plentiful,  they  might  not  set  any  fruit  at  all. 
Hence  the  reason  for  making  sure  that  the  process  is 
effected. 

Origin  of  the  Fairy  Rose. — R.  B.  :  This  is 
merely  a  small  variety  of  the  common  China  or 
Monthly  Rose,  and  was  originally  described  as  a 
species  under  the  name  of  R.  Lawrenceana.  Botan¬ 
ists  now  classify  it  under  Rosa  indica,  calling  it  R.  i. 
minima,  which  means  smallest.  The  name  Fairy 
Rose  is  more  especially  applied  to  the  double  forms, 
which  are  cultivated  to  some  extent  by  specialists, 
and  are  getting  more  numerous.  They  have  the 
same  habit  as  the  China  Roses,  but  are  very  dwarf, 
with  clusters  of  pretty  and  interesting  but  very 
small  flowers.  Unless  you  are  particularly  well 
favoured  in  the  matter  of  soil  and  climate  we  should 
advise  you  to  cultivate  them  in  pots,  keeping  them 
in  a  cold  frame  during  winter.  You  could  then  uti¬ 
lise  them  for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory 
when  in  bloom. 

Communications  Received. — J.  A.  K. — F.  S. — 
A.  F.  B  —  C.  H.  S.— W.  C.— H.  J.  J.— A.  M.— 
J.  D. — A.  E. — W.  N. — A.  J.  B.  (next  week) — Perth¬ 
shire  (next  week.  A  fraud). 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Levenshulme  Horticultural  Co.,  Levenshulme, 
Manchester. — Select  Vegetables  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Alexander  Findlayson,  42,  Above  Bar,  South¬ 
ampton. — Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Herd  Bros.,  Penrith. — Garden  Seeds,  Gladioli, 
etc. 

Henry  Eckford,  Wem,  Salop.  —  Sweet  Peas, 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  etc. 

Charles  R.  Shilling,  Winchfield,  Hants. — 
Seeds,  Plants,  and  Bulbs. 

B.  L.  Coleman,  Sandwich,  Kent. — Flower  and 
Vegetable  Seeds. 

John  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries, 
Norwood  Road,  S.E. — Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds. 

W.  Fromow  &  Sons,  Chiswick,  W. — Seed  Cata¬ 
logue  and  Gardening  Guide. 

- — f — - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

January  18th,  1892. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and 
39,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  brisk  enquiry 
for  White  Clover,  and  a  moderate  demand  for  Red 
Clover  at  hardening  rates.  Alsike  and  Trefoil  steady 
Ryegrasses  unchanged. 


COVENT 


GARDEN 

January  20 th. 


MARKET. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 


s.  d  s.  d. 
10  50 


Apples...  per  J-sieve 
Canadian  and  Nova 
Scotian  Apples 

per  barrel  12  0  18  0 
Cobbs...  per  100  lbs.  30  0  35  o 


s.  d. 

Grapes . per  lb.  0  6 

Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael’s,  each  2  6 
Peaches  . perdoz,  0  0 


s.a. 
2  6 


6  0 
o  0 


Vegetables.— Average  Retail  Prices. 

s-  d.  s.  d. 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 


3.  a.  3.  a. 

ArticliokesGlobedoz.  30  60 
Beans,  French,  perlb. 

Beet . per  dozen 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz. 

Carrots  ...  per  bunch 
Cauliflowers, English, 
per  doz. 

Celery . per  bundle  z  6 

Cucumbers  . each  o  6 


3  o 
2  6 


6  0 


Endive.  French,  doz.  2  6 

Herb'’  . per  bunch  02  o  I 

PorAros. — Kent  Regents,  80s. 


Lettuces  ..  per  dozen  1  o 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  1  3 

Onions . per  bunch  0  4 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  1  6 
Smallsalading, punnet  o  4 
Seakale  ...per  basket  2  0 
Spinach,  per  strike  ...  1  6 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  o  6  it 

I  Turnips . per  bun.  o  fi 

to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys 


3  o 


— . ,  —  iwj.  ion;  /vent 

80s.  to  1 00s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 

Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


3.  d.  s.  d. 

Chrysanthemums, doz  6  0  12  0 

—  large  . per  doz.12  o  24  0 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4  o  12  o 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  24  o  36  o 
Dracasnaviridis,doz.  9  0  18  o 
Epiphvllum  perdoz.  9  o  12  0 
Erica  Hymalis,  per  12  o  18  o 

—  gracilis,  per  doz.  9  0  12  0 
Evergreens, invar.doz  6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  invar.,per  doz.  4  0  IS  o 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60  o 
Hyacinths,. ..per  doz.  609 


3.  d.  3.  d 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

doz.  pots  12  0  24  o 
Marguerites,  per  doz.  60120 
Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  21  o 

— scarlet . per  doz.  40  60 

Poinsettia,  ...per  doz.  9  o  18  o 
Primula  Sinensis  per 

doz.  40  60 
Roman  Hyacinths,  per 

doz.  9  o  12  o 
Solannms...per  doz.  9  o  12  o 
Tulips . per  doz.  80  90 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d. 


24  o 
8  o 


s.  d. 

Acacia  or  Mimosa 

French  per  bunch  1  0 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  5  o 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  o  6 
Carnations,  1 2 blooms  2  o 
Chrysanthemums, 

doz.  blooms  o  9 
Chrysanthemums. 

doz.  bunches  6  o 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  4  o  „ 
Gardenias  12  blooms  6  o  12 
Hellebore  or  Christmas 
Roses,  doz.  blooms  o 
Heliotropes, 12  sprays  o 
Hyacinths,  Roman, 

doz.  sprays  o 
Lilac,  French, 

per  bunch  6 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  6  0  10  0 
Liliumsvar., doz. blms.  16  30 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

doz.  bunches  9  o  18  o 
MaidenhairFern,i2bs.  4  090 


d.  3.  d. 

Marguerites,  12  bun.  20  40 
Mignonette...  12  bun.  16  30 
Narciss,  Paper  White 

doz.  sprays  09  10 
Narciss,  French, 

doz.  bunches  3  0 
Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  10. 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  9  o  12 

Poinsettia  doz.  blms.  40  90 
Primula,  double,  bun.  09  16 
Primula  single,  doz. 

sprays  4  o 
Roses,  yellow,  dozen  3  0 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  1  6 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  2  o 

—  Tea . per  dozen  1  o 

Tuberoses,  per  doz.  1  o 
Violets,  Parme,  Frnch 

per  bunch  3  6 
—  Czar,  French,  bch.  2  0 
—  Dark,  French, 

doz.  bunches  2  o 
—  English, doz.  bchs.  1  6 

1  Business  at  a  complete  standstill,  owing  to  the  Death  of 
the  Duke  of  Clarence.” 


o  9 
0  70 


6  o 
1  6 


6  o 
6  o 

2  o 

3  o 
3  o 
1  6 


4  0 
2  o 
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THE  NEW 


F0IPP 
IiEWUCE. 

DARTERS 

HARBINGER 

Supplies  a  want  long  felt. 

Distinct  and  Beautiful. 

Price  in  Scaled  Packets,  2/6  and 
5/-  each,  post  free. 

Seedsmen  by  Foyal  Warrants  to  H.M.  the  Queen, 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

237  *238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


Ferns!  Ferns!!  Ferns!!!  Trade  Surplus 
Stock. 

TOO  2  5  most  saleable  sorts, 

1  UU.  V  vU  12s.  100,  out  of  pots  10s,  Large 
Adiantum  'cuneatum,  in  5-in.  pots,  lull  value  in 
fronds,  6s.  doz.  Large  Ferns,  ten  most  saleable  sorts.  Aralia 
Sieboldii,  Primulas,  Solanums,  all  in  5-in  pots,  superior  stuff, 
5s.  6rf.  doz.  Palms,  Fieus,  Ericas  hymalis,  Cyclamen,  12s. 
doz. .for  ioliage  and  bloom  cannot  be  better.  Adiantum 
cuneatum  and  Pteris  tremula,  selected,  bushy,  for  potting  on, 
16s.  100,  packed  free,  cash  with  order. — J.  SMITH,  London 
Fern  Nurseries,  Loughboro  Junction,  S.W. 

Once  Used,  Always  Used. 

THE  PATENT  MlCfBLE  CROCK 

For  Flower  Pots  keeps  out  Worms  and  all  Vermin;  saves 
time,  expense,  and  annoyance;  fits  any  pot;  lasts  for  years. 
Many  thousands  in  use.  Mr.  W,  H.  Divers,  Ketton  Hall, 
Stamford,  writes  :  “Your  Invincible  Crock  is  the  very  thing 
that  was  wanted.”  30,  1/- ;  100,  3/- ;  1000,  20/-,  free. 

•  A.  PORTER,  STONE  HOUSE,  MAIDSTONE. 


TYi 


[The  finesi&rriosjifefesting  Co!lectioi\  i\  the  TYade. 

VAR8  STIES 

SfcoYe.G'/esnhouse, Hardy  Exotic  &  British 

EVERYONE  interested  in  Ferns  SHOULD 
SEND  FOR  OUR  partially  descriptive. 

Catalogue;  free  on  Application. 
also  out  Illustrated  Catalogue  N22!. 
Vf  ’  Price  T/s  posh  free. 


BARB  WIRE. 

Catalogues  free  on  application  to 

THE 

LONGFORD  WIRE 
Co.,  Limited, 
WARRINGTON. 


CUTBUSH’S  MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAIN. 

Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel  (is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package),  or  6 d.  per 
cake  ;  free  by  Parcel  Post,  is. 

None  genuine  unless  in  sealed  pack¬ 
ages,  and  printed  cultural  directions 
enclosed  with  our  signatures  attached. 

New  publication,  “  Mushrooms,  and 
How  to  Grow  Them,”  by  Luke  Ellis, 
should  be  read  by  everyone  interested 
inAhe  growth  of  Mushrooms.  Price  6rf., 
free  by  post,  yd. 

WM.  CUTBUSH  &,  SON, 

Nurserymen  and.  Seed  Merchants. 

HIGHGATE  NURSERIES,  N.;  &  BARNET,  HERTS 

NATIVE  GXJJiMO. 

Best  and  Cheapest  Manure  for  Garden  Use. 

Price  £3  10s.  per  ton,  in  bags. 

Lots  under  io  cwt.  4s.  per  cwt ;  1  cwt.  sample  bag  sent  carriage 
paid  to  any  station  in  England  on  receipt  of  P.O.  for  5s. 
Extracts  from  16th  annual  collection  of  reports: — 

Native  Guano  for  Potatos,  Vegetables, 

H.  Brink  worth,  Potato  grower,  Reading,  used  for  Potatos, 
Onions,  and  Carrots.  Results,  “Very  good,  never  bad  better 
crops.’’  J.  Butler,  Sittingbourne,  “  Used  for  Potato,  Celery,  and 
other  market  garden  crops  with  very  good  results.  Potatos 
large,  clean,  and  free  from  disease.  Best  and  cheapest  manure 
inthe  market.” 

Native  Guano  for  Fruit,  Roses,  Tomatos,  &c. 

P*  J.  Pied  &  Sons,  Streatham,  “  Used  for  fruit  trees  and  Roses. 
Results  very  satisfactory,  we  use  no  other  Guano  now.  Con¬ 
sider  yours  preferable  to  Peruvian.”  J.  Finch,  Orrell  Gardens, 
“  Used  for  Vegetables,  Tomatos,  Grapes,  Cucumbers,  and 
flowers  with  satisfactory  results.  Most  excellent  for  Potatos 
and  many  other  things.  The  cheapest  manure  in  the  market.” 

Orders  to  the  NATIVE  GUANO  CO.,  LIMITED,  29,  New 
Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars,  London,  where  Pamphlet  of  Testi¬ 
monials,  &c.,  may  be  obtained.  AGENTS  WANTED. 


CONWAY  G.  WARNE 

(LIMITED), 

Successor  to  JOHN  MATTHEWS , 

Royal  Potteries,  WESTON-SUPER-MARE, 

saiSs^  r0R 

FLOWER  PITS 

M&And  HORTICULTURAL  POTTERY 
of  all  descriptions. 


Bentley’s  Insecticide. 


BENTLEY’S!  BENTLEY’S!!  BENTLEY’S!!! 

o 

- 0  - -  {j 

m  1  Gallon,  9/-;  3  Gallons,  8/--  per  Gallon,  w 

“Bentley’s Soluble  Paraffin.  \ 

w  1  Gallon,  5/-;  3  Gallons,  4/9  per  Gallon .  ^ 

pj  SOLE  MANUFACTURER-.  5 

«  JOSEPH  BENTLEY,  2 

g  Ctljcmmtl  Utorks,  ? 

BARROW  -  ON  -  HUMBER,  HULL. 


PROTECT  YOUR  PLANTS  AND  GLASS  FROM  FROST, 
DAMP,  AND  COLD  WINDS  BY  USING 

“FRIG!  BOMO” 

(registered  trade  mark) 

CANVAS. 


Patronised  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  for  Windsor  Castle 
and  Frogmore  Gardens;  the  Duke  of  Northumberland;  the 
Duke  or  Devonshire  ;  the  late  Sir  J.  Paxton,  for  the  Crystal 
Palace  ;  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew  ;  the  late  Professor  Lindley, 
for  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts, 
Lord  A.  Edwin  Hill  Trevor,  &c.,  &c. 

Made  of  PREPARED  HAIR  and  WOOL.  A  perfect  non¬ 
conductor  of  heat  or  cold,  keeping  a  fixed  temperature  where 
it  is  applied.  For  all  Horticultural  and  Floricultural  purposes 
it  has  an  intrinsic  value.  Introduced  by  the  late  Elisha  T. 
Archer  more  than  20  years  ago.  Cut  to  any  lengths  required. 
To  be  had  of  all  Nurserymen  and  Florists. 


B 


FOR  PRICE  LIST  &  PARTICULARS  ADDRESS 

DGSNGT0N, 

LONDON  BRIDGE. 


£NJAMIN 

2,  DUKE  STREET, 


PATENT  HOT  WATER  APPARATUS 

FOR  GREENHOUSES,  &c. 

G-A.S  OR  OIL  ONLY. 

Call  and  see  them  in  operation  in  the  best  Orchid  House  in 
London  (on  our  own  premises),  fitted  with  our  patent  Fog 
Annihilator,  and  prepare  for  cold  and  foggy  weather.  Circulars 
free.  Illustrated  catalogue  of  Novelties,  three  stamps. 

C.  TOOPE,  F.R.H.S.,  &  SON, 

STEPNEY  SQUARE,  HIGH  STREET,  STEPNEY,  E 


l  t 


PICRENA 


j  j 


THE  UNIVERSAL  INSECTICIDE, 

SAFE— ECONOMICAL— EFFECTUAL, 

FOR 

GREEN  and  BLACK  FLY,  AMERICAN  BLIGHT,  RED 
SPIDER,  CAMELLIA  SCALE,  MEALY  BUG,  BROWN 
and  WHITE  SCALE,  WORMS,  WOOD  LICE,  &c. 


“15,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  i 5th  July,  1887. 

“  Dear  Sirs — I  have  thoroughly  tested  a  sample  of  a  new 
Insecticide  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  send  me.  At  the 
rate  of  1  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  950  I  find  it 
kills  Green-fly  immediately.  Double  this  strength,  or  2  ozs.  to 
gallon  at  120°,  seals  the  fate  of  Scale  of  all  sorts  in  a  few 
seconds  ;  while  3  ozs.  to  gallon  at  same  temperature  effectually 
dissolves  Mealy  Bug,  and  so  far  as  I  have  yet  observed,  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  injury  to  leaf  or  flower,  and  it  is  withal  a  most 
agreeable  compound  to  wbrk  with.  All  our  insect  remedies 
are  applied  through  common  syringe  or  garden  engine,  a  much 
severer  test  of  efficiency  than  when  applied  by  hand-washing 
or  spray. 

“  I  remain,  Dear  Sirs,  yours  truly  (signed)  A.  MACKENZIE. 

(0/  Messrs.  Methven  &  Sons.) 

“Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway, 
London,  yth  January,  1888. 

“Gentlemen — I  have  given  your  Insecticide,  ‘Picrena.’a 
good  trial  in  competition  with  many  others.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  I  have  found  it  more  effectual  in  destroying  Mealy  Bug 
and  other  insects  than  anything  we  have  used.  It  ought  to 
command  a  good  sale. 

(Signed)  “  B.  S.  WILLIAMS.” 


Sold  by  Chemists,  Nurserymen,  and  Florists. 

hi  Bottles  at  is.  6 d.,  2 s.  6 d.,  and  3s.  6 d. ;  in  tins  (1 
and  2  gallons) ,  1  os.  6  d.  and  20  s.  each;  in  quantities  of 
5  gallons  and  upwards,  9 s.  per  gallon, 

PREPARED  ONLY  BY 

M!iM»  FLMKMBT  &  ie,» 

Chemists  to  the  Queen,  EDINBURGH. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS — 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS  &  SON, 

Victoria  &  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London. 

AND 

WM.  EDWARDS  &  SON, 

57t  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London. 


GREENHOUSES. 


These  Greenhouses  are 
made  especially  for  Ama¬ 
teurs  at  a  cbeap  rate,  so  that 
everybody  can  have  one  that 
any  handyman  or  gardener 
can  put  together  in  a  few 


well-seasoned  red  deal, 
botton  part  filled 


good,  sound  match  boards,  tongued,  grooved,  and  beaded,  and 
well  seasoned.  Ventilation  given  according  to  size  of  each 
House.  The  glass  is  good  ifi-oz.  English,  cut  and  packed  (no 
charge  for  packing  cases).  The  House  is  painted  one  coat  of 
good  oil  colour,  lock  for  door,  all  necessary  iron-work  lor 
ventilation,  stages  on  each  side  for  plants.  All  parts  carefully 
marked,  securely  packed  and  put  on  rail,  or  delivered,  erected 
and  glazed  complete,  within  20  miles  of  London  Bridge,  at  the 
following  respective  Prices  : — 

(Proportionable  Prices  for  other  size,  and  for  Delivered 

erecting  in  any  part  of  the  country.)  &  Erected. 


Long 

W lde  ‘ 

High 

On  Rail. 

Compute, 

7  ft. 

5  ft- 

7  ft. 

4  ft.  to 

eaves 

£2 16 

0 

£4 

5 

0 

8  tt. 

5  ft- 

7  ft. 

4  ft.  to 

eaves 

3 

IO 

0 

5 

0 

0 

9  ft. 

6  ft. 

7  ft.  3 

4  ft.  to 

eaves 

4 

0 

0 

5 

IO 

0 

IO  ft. 

7  ft- 

7  ft.  6 

4  ft.  6  to 

eaves 

5 

0 

0 

6 

15 

0 

12  ft. 

8  ft. 

8  ft. 

5  ft.  to 

eaves 

6 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

15  ft. 

IO  ft. 

8  ft.  6 

6  ft.  to 

eaves 

8 

IO 

0 

12 

0 

0 

20  ft. 

IO  ft. 

9  ft. 

5  ft.  6  to 

eaves 

12 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

25  ft. 

IO  ft. 

9  ft. 

5  ft.  6  to 

eaves 

17 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

50  ft. 

IO  ft. 

9  ft. 

5  ft.  6  to 

eaves 

30 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

100  ft. 

IO  ft. 

7  ft. 

5  ft.  6  to 

eaves 

5° 

0 

0 

70 

0 

0 

3-Span-roofs,  this  quabty.  can  be  had  at  same  price. 
Estimates  given  for  any  size  on  application.  Deduct  10  per 
cent,  if  required  for  brickwork. 

STRONG  GARDEN  LIGHTS. 

Painted  and  glazed,  3  by  4  ft.,  6s.  6d. ;  6  by  4  ft.,  9s.  each. 

CUCUMBER  FRAMES. 


Complete  from 

18/- 


See  List  for  full 
particulars 


SPAN-ROOF  FORCING  HOUSE. 

Built  lor  brickwork  3  it.  high,  of  well-seasoned  red  deal ;  root 
ventilation  according  to  size;  all  21-oz.  glass.  Suitable  for 
Nurserymen,  Market  Gardeners,  and  all  those  who  require  a 
cheap,  strong  house  for  forcing  or  growing  Cucumbers,  Toma¬ 
toes,  Melons,  &c.,  &c.  Delivered  to  any  station  in  England 
carriage  free.  20  ft.  by  9  ft.,  £g.  For  Illustrations  and  Prices 
of  other  sizes  see  Illustrated  Price  List,  free. 

COOPER’S  HYGIENIC  HEATER, 

Burning  Paraffin  or  Gas  without  Smoke  or  Smell. 

These  Heaters  are  con¬ 
structed  as  a  means  of 
Heating  by  Hot  Air  without 
the  use  of  hot  water  or  fire. 

Its  peculiar  consiruction 
economises  the  heat  gener¬ 
ated,  so  that  there  is  no 
waste  of  heat  or  fuel.  There 
being  perfect  combustion  in 
this  Stove,  and  nothing 
whatever  injurious  to  plants, 
but  actually  everything  con¬ 
ducive  to  their  health,  it 
should  be  observed  that 
plants  may  be  had  in  full 
bloom  throughout  the  sever¬ 
est  winter.  From  20s.  com¬ 
plete.  For  full  particulars 
and  prices  of  other  sized  1 

Heaters  see  Illustrated  List,  post  free  on  application. 

AMATEUR’S 
ASSISTANT 
HOT-WATER 

APPARATUS. 
From  21/- 
See  List,  Post  Free. 


iiljjjgL 

fir 


C30PSR®  PATENT 


For  other  Heating  Apparatus,  see  List. 

GLASS  !  GrIL.J5.SS  2  GLASS  ! 

Free  on  rail  in  London,  packages  included. 
i5-oz.,  iooft.  21-oz.,  100ft.  15-oz.,  200ft.  21-oz.,  200ft. 

4th.  9s.  6d.  13s.  od.  18s.  6d.  25s.  od. 

3rd.  ns.  od.  14s.  6d.  20s.  6d.  27s.  6d. 

The  following  is  a  List  of  sizes  always  in  stock: — 

10  by  8,  12  by  9,  12  by  10.  14  by  10,  13  by  11,  iS  by  n,  16  by  i2, 
18  by  12,  20  by  12,  17  by  13,  20  by  13,  18  by  14, 20  by  14,  22  by  14, 
20  by  15.  20  by  16,  24  by  16,  20  by  18,  24  by  18. 

Glass  cut  to  any  size  required  :  15-oz.,  ild.  per  ft. ;  21-oz.,  2^d. 
per  ft.  Large  sizes  for  cutting  up,  15-oz.,  per  case,  300  ft.,  26s.; 
21-oz.,  per  case,  200  ft.,  26s.  All  glass  is  cut  and  packed  in  own 
warehouses  and  put  on  rail  free  of  charge  ;  quality  of  glass  and 
careful  packing  guaranteed.  Special  quotations  for  large  quan¬ 
tities.  Have  cash  estimates  from  me  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

SiLSH-BARS. 

Putty  prepared  especially  lor  greenhouse  work,  7s.  fid.  per 
cwt.  Every  description  of  prepared  Horticultural  Timber ;  for 
prices  see  List,  post  free.  - 

Send  for  COMPLETE  ILLUSTRATED  LIST ,  post  free ,  con¬ 
taining  specifications  of  Greenhouses  Irom  41s.  to  £220. 
Good,  sound,  well-seasoned  materials  only  used.  Estimates 
for  every  description  of  Horticultural  Buildings,  Plans,  &c. 
free.  All  orders  carefully  packed  and  put  on  rail. 

WILLIAM  COOPER1, 

749b,  OLD  KENT  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 
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THE  RICHEST 
FLAVOURED 


TOMATO 

CARTERS' 

Blenheim 

Orange. 


Should  be  grown  by  all 
Connoisseurs  of 
this  fashionable  Fruit. 


Price  in  Sealed  Packets, 
1/6,  2/6,  and  3/6  each,  post 
free. 

Seedsmen  by  Royal  Warrants  to' H  M.  the  Queen, 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

237  *  238,  HIGHHOLBORN,  LONDON. 


NOW  READY. 


ILLUSTRATED 
DESCRIPTIVE 

CATALOGUE 

For  1892. — Post  free  on  application  to 

CHARLES  SHARPE  &  CO., 

Seed  Farmers  &  Merchants,  SLEAFORD. 


$ 


Select  VEGETABLE, 

Choice  FLOWER, 

The  best  qualities  at 
Moderate  Prices. 

Delivered  Free  Jp  The 

by  Rail  or  JjpjirT.  Best 

Parcels  ^  SEED 

Post,  j&r \  lUkiigr  POTATOS, 

Garden  Tools, 
Sundries,  &c.,  &c. 

Illustrated 

Descriptive  Catalogue,  No.  503 

POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


(Limited) 


Seed 

Growers, 


NEW  ENGLISH  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

For  1892. 

Mrs.  ROBINSON  KING,  6  f.c.c.’s,  New  Golden  Yellow  sport 
from  G.  Empress.  The  WHOLE  of  ihe  CERTIFICATED 
STOCK  in  my  POSSESSION  (see  notice).  PRELUDE  or 
striped  Alfred  Lyne,  Noel  Pragnell  or  striped  Empress.  Excel¬ 
sior,  Jap.,  rose  cerise,  f.c.c.  F.  W.  Flight,  Jap.,  crimson  car¬ 
mine,  2  f.c.c.’s.  G.  C.  Schwabe,  J.,  carmine  rose,  3  f.c.c.’s.  Mrs. 
Nisbet,  J.,  purple  amaranth,  f.c.c.  Peter  Blair,  J.,  yellow  and 
crimson,  f.c.c.  William  Tunnington,  J.,  chestnut  red,  com. 
Atlantic,  J.,  white  and  rose ;  Budget,  J.,  red  and  yellow ;  Charles 
Bonstedt,  J.,  lilac  rose  ;  J.  Blenkinsop,  J.,  crimson  ;  J.  P.  Ken¬ 
dall,  J.,  amaranth  ;  Majestic,  J.,  carmine  rose  ;  Masterpiece,  J., 
ruby  red:  Mrs.  Carr-Gomm,  J,  white;  Mrs.  C.  Russell,  J., 
butt;  Mrs.  Gladstone,  J.,  cream;  Mrs.  H.  F.  Spaulding,  J., 
black;  Richard  Nisbet,  J  ,  red  and  yellow;  Standard,  J.,  rose 
magenta  :  Umpire,  J.,  lilac  rose ;  Miss  Lillian  Cope,  J.,  or  white 
Etoile  de  Lyon. 

Descriptions  and  prices,  see  Catalogue  (free).  Orders  booked 
and  executed  in  rotation  during  February  and  March. 

ROBERT  OWEN,  Floral  Nursery,  Maidenhead. 

For  PLEASURE  and  PROFIT. 


FRUIT 


Nothing  so  Profitable  and 
Easy  to  Grow. 

74  ACRES  IN  STOCK. 

See  CATALOGUE  for  Simple  Instructions,  and  kinds  of  Tree 
to  suit  all  Soils, 


ROSES. 

BUSHES. 

8s.  per  dozen,  60s.  per  100. 


Hundreds  of 

Thousands. 


Packing  and  Carriage  Free  far 
Cash  with  Order. 


ROSES  in  Pots,  from  15s.  per  dozen. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  91  ACRES. 
4  ACRES  of  GLASS. 
CLEMATIS  (80,000),  from  15s.  per  dozen. 

N.B. — Single  Plants  are  sold  at  slightly  increased  prices. 

SEEDS  &  BULBS  !¥EGETa?dLFEARFML0WER 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST,  FREE. 

RICHARDSMITH  &G0.,  WORCESTER. 


CiSVUSME  SEEDS, 


JAMES  VEITCH  *  SONS 

Desire  to  direct  attention  to  the  following 

O  H  0  SQ:!  VEGETABLES 

FOR  PRESENT  SOWING: 

CAULIFLOWER, 

Veitch’s  Extra  Early  Forcing. 

First-class  Certificate  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Of  dwarf  compact  habit,  beautifully  close  and 
white,  small  medium-sized  heads. 

Per  Packet,  2s.  6d. 

“  The  best  forcing  Cauliflower  is  Veitch’s  Extra 
Early  Forcing.  It  is  not  large,  but  it  is  very  close 
and  white,  and  turns  in  quickly.” — The  Garden. 

A  HDAT  PARISIAN 
\-/.rV:r\rYW  A  5  FORCING. 

Earlier  than  the  old  French  Forcing.  Shape, 
nearly  round,  of  a  bright  red  colour,  with  very 
small  top  ;  forces  well. 

Per  Oz.,  Is.  6d. 

CUCUMBER,  PERFECTION. 

“  Telegraph  is  a  good  variety,  but  Veitch’s  Per¬ 
fection  is  an  improvement  on  it,  and  I  can  strongly 
recommend  .it  to  those  who  want  a  really  good 
Cucumber. — J.  Sheppard. ” — Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

Per  Packet,  2s.  6d. 

YEITCH’S 
GOLDEN  QUEEN. 

Unrivalled  for  Early  Forcing  and  Early  Sum¬ 
mer  Use. 

Per  Packet,  Is.  6d. 

RJ  n?  Q  U  EXTRA  EARLY 

PX  LJ  1  On,  FORGING  SCARLET. 

Of  quick  growth,  coming  into  use  before  any 
other  sort ;  fine  for  Forcing. 

Per  Oz.,  8d. 


LETTUCE, 


JAMES  YEITCH  &  SONS, 

|  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  CHELSEA,  S.W. 


JAftiMS SEEDS. 

Jarman’s  jSIew  Pea, 

MARKET  CROP.” 


i  ( 


Best  Early,  Height  2h  ft.,  !/•  per  pint,  1/9  per  qrt.  post  free. 


From  Mr.  H.  Clifford,  Linton,  Ross. — “  I  think  it  my  duty  to 
send  you  a  testimonial  as  to  the  quality  of  your  seeds.  I  have 
been  a  market  grower  of  peas  for  20  years,  but  I  have  never  had 
one  equal  to  your  ‘  MARKET  CROP  ’  for  productiveness 
and  quality.” 

From  A.  D.  Paul, Esq.,  Bank  House,  Chard. — “I  am  writing 
a  line  to  say  that  the  two  rows  of  your  ‘  MARKET  CROP  ’  Peas 
are  the  best  peas  I  have  ever  seen.  Standing  in  front  one  can 
see  little  else  but  pods.  They  are  worthy  of  being  photographed.” 


JARMAN’S  ONION  SEEDS.  Prizes  again  offered  this  year. 
JARMAN’S  NEW  TOMATO,  “  SUNSET,”  Is.  Pkt. 

Prizes  offered. 

Full  particulars  see  large  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
Everythingof  FIRST  QUALITY,  GENUINE,  &  RELIABLE. 
Our  Catalogue  has  been  posted  to  our  Customers,  and  a 
copy  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

JARMAN  8c  CO., 

Seedsmen  &  Nurserymen,  Chard,  Somersetshire. 


AMERICAN  SPECIALITIES, 

We  have  this  year  without  doubt  the  finest  Novelties  in 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

ever  yet  seen,  and  for  which  we  received  last  year  more 

MEDALS,  PRIZES,  8c c. 

than  any  other  firm.  Our  new  descriptive 

CATALOGUE  NOW  READY, 

Post  free,  on  application  to 

PSTCKER  &  RSAINDA, 

THE  UNITED  STATES  NURSERIES, 

Hexlable,  Swanley,  Kent. 


FLOWERS!  FLOWER  5 !  FLOWERS ! 


THE 


Most  Beautiful  Flowers 

CAN  BE  INSURED  BY  SOWING 


GOLLISTIONS 

OF 

FLOWER  SEEDS 

SUTTON'S  15s.  COLLECTION 

Consists  of  Asters,  Balsam,  Phlox,  Portulaca, 
Zinnia,  and  other  beautiful  varieties. 

SUTTON’S  21s.  COLLECTION 

Consists  of  Aster,  Calceolara,  Cineraria,  Petunia, 
Phloz,  Portulaca,  Primula,  and  other  beautiful 
varieties. 

SUTTON'S  31s.  6d.  COLLECTION 

Consists  of  Aster,  Balsam,  Calceolaria,  Candytuft, 
Cineraria,  Cyclamen.  Phlox,  Portulaca,  Primula, 
and  other  beautiful  varieties. 

All  Flower  Seeds  Free  by  Post. 


SUTTON  S  SEEDS 

GENUINE  ONLY  FROM  SUTTON  &  SONS, READING. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  345. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  ot  man.” — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  February  i. — Sale  of  Florists’  Flowers  and  Herba¬ 
ceous  Plants  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  February  3. — Sale  of  Palms,  Ferns,  Lilies,  &c.f 
at  Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 

Thursday,  February  4. — Great  Sale  of  Lily  Bulbs,  &c.,  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 

Friday,  February  5. — Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’ 
Rooms.  _ 

Cfpi  4at|tiiti|ti|)i  ijwiti, 

Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY..  JANUARY  30 th,  1892. 

KTkk  New  Missionary, — Technical  edtica- 
tion  has  brought  into  existence  a  new 
mission.  It  is  one  of  hope  and  life  and 
higher  work  for  the  labourer.  Nay,  there 
are  some  of  the  efforts  of  the  new  mission 
devoted  to  the  instruction  of  women,  and 
in  the  direction  of  cookery,  nursing,  needle¬ 
work,  etc.,  it  is  hoped  that  some  valuable, 
good  may  be  accomplished  for  the  gentler 
sex.  But  our  new  missionary — that  one 
with  which  we  are  most  immediately  con¬ 
cerned — is  of  the  gospel  of  horticulture. 
The  new  technical  education  schemes  have 
brought  him  into  use,  and  he  is  now  here 
and  there, busy  striving  to  inculcate  into  the 
minds  of  many  hitherto  too  comparatively 
ignorant  01  the  vocation,  some  of  the  better 
elements  of  garden  knowledge. 
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Our  new  teacher  and  preacher  is  of  a  very 
unpretentious  order.  He  may  be  met  with 
unexpectedly  in  some  of  the  dark  lanes  of 
the  rural  districts  tramping  along  boldly 
and  hurriedly  through  the  snow,  or  it  may 
be  the  mire,  carrying  perhaps  long  pat  cels 
of  diagrams,  or  bags  containing  examples 
of  work  with  which  to  instruct  his 
auditors  in  some  of  those  arts  which 
have  done  so  much  in  the  past  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  nation.  It  is  usually 
late  at  night — often  has  the  witching  hour 
of  midnight  passed  ere  our  missionary 
reaches  his  home  from  a  long  journey.  The 
rural  districts,  which  furnish  so  many 
centres  and  so  many  hearers,  have  furnished 
few  if  any  instructors,  hence  the  more 
intelligent  towns  have  to  furnish  them. 
They  find  pleasure  to  hear  of  the  new 
gospel  of  technical  instruction,  labourers, 
artizans  of  the  true  cottager  type,  some 
gardeners  perhaps  whose  early  oppor¬ 
tunities  have  been  few  and  gladly  avail 
themselves  of  the  lectures  to  acquire  more 
information. 

Some  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  also 
found  among  the  auditors  occasionally,  and 
as  the  mixed  assemblage  give  attention  of 
the  most  promising  kind  to  what  is  being 
taught  them,  it  is  most  obvious  that 
gardening  knowledge  has  charms  for  all 
minds,  and  finds  a  welcome  in  every  breast. 
The  new  missionary,  whatever  may  be  the 
burden  of  his  discourse,  cannot  fail  to 
accomplish  great  good  and  assuredly  will, 
if  allowed  free  play,  make  his  mark  in  the 
years  that  are  coming. 


Herbaceous  Plants. — By  the  death  at 
Clapham,  on  the  21st  inst.,  of  Mr. 
Robert  Parker,  formerly  of  Tooting,  we  are 
reminded  of  the  admirable  displays  of 
hardy  perennials  and  herbaceous  plants 
which  at  one  time  formed  such  pleasing 
as  well  as  conspicuous  features  at 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  exhibi¬ 
tions  in  the  old  South  Kensington  days. 
The  contest  for  supremacy  then  laid 
chiefly  between  such  "redoubtable  oppo¬ 
nents  as  Robert  Parker  and  Thomas  S. 
Ware,  and  generally  the  public  benefitted 
perhaps  more  than  the  competitors,  for  the 
prizes  were  ha  idly  such  as  to  repay  the 
cost  of  any  very  heroic  efforts. 

The  public  enjoyed  this  advantage,  that 
during  several  months  of  the  year,  and 
usually  from  March  till  July,  they  saw  all 
the  best  hardy  plants  in  season  set  up  in 
huge  clumps — really  large  show  specimens. 
For  a  sight  of  any  such  to-day  we  sigh  in 
vain.  Tnere  were  many  delightful  features 
about  the  old  Kensington  shows  and 
gatherings  such  as  are  absolutely  lacking 
now  at  the  Drill  Hall  meetings.  Chiswick 
bears  the  reputation  of  having  enjoyed  the 
palmy  days  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  but  in  spite  of  many  drawbacks 
we  give  the  palm  to  South  Kensington,  lor 
that  unfortunate  place  after  all  comes  back 
to  us  in  memory  laden  with  a  thousand 
pleasant  recollections.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  of  the  death  of  Robert  Parker  with¬ 
out  recalling  South  Kensington,  and  its 
shows  to  mind.  Mr.  Parker  was  one  of 
the  constant  attendants  there  for  many 
years,  but  for  a  long  time  past  the  stalwart 
figure  with  the  inevitable  black  bag  has 
been  missed  from  the  usual  haunts  of 
London  horticulturists.  We  still  seem  to 
feel,  however,  that  we  are  standing  beside 
him  in  front  of  one  of  his  grand  collections 
of  hardy  plants,  whilst  he  discourses  so 
affectionately  on  their  characteristics  and 
merits.  He  not  only  knew  all  about  hardy 
plants,  but  he  knew  also  how  to  grow  and 
show  them. 

In  spite  of  the  assumed  revival  of  taste 
for  hardy  plants  in  gardens,  they  seem  in 


danger  of  disappearing  from  our  shows. 
It  is  true  that  we  see  plenty  of  hardy 
flowers,  but  the  plants  as  specimens  find  no 
encouragement.  It  may  be  all  right,  we 
won’t  quarrel  with  the  newer  style,  but  at 
least  may  sigh  for  a  touch  of  that  vanished 
hand  in  plant  exhibiting  which  Robert 
Parker’s  death  so  forcibly  recalls. 

he  Chicago  Exhibition. — Our  American 
cousins,  with  that  energy  and  go  which 
hasever  marked  all  their  undertakings,  have 
resolved  to  hold  in  Chicago  next  year  one 
of  the  greatest  exhibitions  of  the  world’s 
Arts  and  Industries  ever  seen.  We  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  this  World’s  Fair, 
as  it  is  not  inaptly  termed,  will  be  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  nineteenth  century,  for 
although  some  very  big  things  have  been 
done  in  that  way  previously,  the  Chicago 
display  of  1893  is  to  eclipse  them  all. 
Possibly  then  there  will  be  a  general 
disposition,  to  rest  somewhat  from  efforts 
of  this  description,  as  they  are  enormously 
costly  in  every  way,  indeed  it  would  be  well 
perhaps  to  allow  a  few  years  to  elapse  ere 
Great  Britain,  for  Europe,  attempted  to 
outdo  the  giant  effort  of  the  remarkable 
people  of  America. 

We  observe  through  the  interposition  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  some  early  effort  is 
being  made  to  induce  our  home  nursery¬ 
men  and  traders  in  all  descriptions  of 
horticultural  subjects  to  take  part  in  this 
World's  Fair,  and  to  show  to  the  admiring 
millions  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  who 
will  be  to  Chicago  attracted,  what  British 
horticulture  is.  There  is  already  made  an 
useful  classification  cf  subjects  under  the 
head  of  Viticulture,  including  all  that 
relates  to  Vines,  Wines,  &c.  Then  comes 
Horticulture,  which  we  infer  includes  prac¬ 
tical  gardening  in  relation  to  other  things 
than  flowers,  which  find  their  place  in  the 
Floriculture  section,  opening  up  an  illimi¬ 
table  vista  of  beauty  and  effect  created  by 
the  myriads  of  flower-producing  plants  in 
cultivation  ;  Arboriculture  ;  Pomology,  a 
■wonderfully  interesting  section,  com¬ 
prising  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables; 
and  finally  garden  appliances  complete  the 
list.  The  Horticultural  Hall,  in  the  which 
all  that  relates  to  gardening  is  to  be 
presented,  will  be  an  immense  building 
1,000  feet  long  and  nearly  300  feet  wide, 
and  will  include  some  heated  departments 
for  tender  or  tropical  plants.  Judging  by 
information  furnished  the  Exhibition  will 
be  in  the  Horticultural  department  alone  a 
grand  display,  whilst  the  entire  gathering 
will  probably  beggar  all  descriptions. 

oil  Insects. — Whether  it  arises  from 
a  -wider  knowledge  than  we  formerly 
possessed  of  the  nature  and  habits  of  the 
various  insect  pests  which  infest  cur  soils 
or  to  some  other  causes,  it  is  certain  that 
we  seem  of  late  to  have  discovered  them 
in  enormous  abundance,  and  to  have  found 
in  them  special  objects  of  terror  to 
cultivators.  It  is  not  to  be  for  one 
moment  assumed  that  grubs,  wire-worms, 
or  similar  insects  are  more  abundant 
in  the  soil  than  they  were  a  generation 
since.  What  is  the  case  now  probably 
amounts  to  this,  that  our  natural  history 
has  been  rubbed  up,  we  have  much 
more  closely  than  formerly  studied  insect 
life,  and  have  in  consequence  of  that  know¬ 
ledge  learned  rather  to  regard  the  ordinary 
ground  pests  with  more  apprehension  than 
they  deserve. 

We  have  been  recentlyreading  a  report  is¬ 
sued  from  the  Cornell  University,  America, 
respecting  wireworms,  and  the  conclusion 
we  have  arrived  at  is  that  unless  the  Ameri¬ 
can  soil  is  cursed  with  these  creeping  insects 
beyond  all  precedent  that  there  has  been 


made  in  experimenting  with  methods  for 
their  destruction,  efforts  not  unlike  the 
familiar  illustration  of  employing  a  steam 
hammer  to  crack  a  small  nut.  But  after 
all  there  seems  to  have  been  not  much  of 
success  to  record  from  these  experiments. 
We  have  heard  the  best  way  to  kill  a  flea 
is  to  turn  the  creature  on  its  back,  tickle  it 
till  it  laughs,  then  stuff  a  brick  into  its 
mouth,  and  so  choke  it.  Of  course,  that 
is  all  coarse  fun,  and  it  would  seem  as  if 
these  American  entomologists  were  poking 
fun  a  bit  when  they  detail  all  the  numerous 
and  almost  gigantic  efforts  made  to  destroy 
wireworms,  but  without  effect.  The  soil 
infested  by  wireworms  seems  to  have  been 
all  but  utterly  poisoned  with  all  sorts  of 
assumed  destructives,  but  yet  all  to  no 
purpose. 

We  at  home  have  found  exposing  the 
soil  frequently,  to  enable  birds  to  feed  upon 
the  insects,  setting  traps  of  rape  cake,  or  of 
similar  fatty  compounds,  to  have  been  effec¬ 
tual  and  simple,  and  have  so  far  never  gone 
mad  over  insect  pests.  It  is  not  in  the 
pursuance  of  wild  theories  that  we  shall 
effectually  combat  soil  enemies  :  a  little  of 
common  sense  seems  to  be  all  that  is  need¬ 
ful,  and  not  making  your  little  insect 
troubles  perfect  mountains  of  difficulty. 


Clay's  Fertilizer  and  Invigorator. — We  understand 
that  the  firm  of  Clay  &  Levesley,  manufacturers  of 
the  well-known  Clay’s  Fertilizer  at  Temple  Mill  Lane, 
Stratford,  has  been  dissolved,  and  that  the  business 
will  be  carried  on  in  future  by  Samuel  Clay'  and 
Samuel  Charles  Clay  under  the  title  of  Clay  &  Son. 

Mr.  H.  Purser,  formerly  of  Berwick  House, 
Shrewsbury',  and  latterly  gardener  to  Lord  Zouche 
at  Ravenhill,  Rugeley,  is  about  to  take  charge  of  his 
lordship’s  garden  at  Parham  Park,  Pulborough, 
Sussex,  Ravenhill  being  let. 

A  Horticultural  linproument  Societyfor  Hertford. — 
At  a  meeting  held  recently  in  the  Council  Chamber, 
Hertford,  the  Mayor  (Mr.  Councillor  R.  Ginn)  pre¬ 
siding,  a  Horticultural  Improvement  Society'  for  the 
district  was  established  on  similar  lines  to  the  one 
at  Ware  in  the  same  county,  with  the  Mayor  as 
president,  Mr.  J.  Fears  as  treasurer,  and  Mr.  W. 
Brett  as  secretary'. 

Mr.  J.  Doig,  late  gardener  to  the  Hon.  H.  E. 
Butler,  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  to  W.  W. 
Wickham,  Esq.,  Chestnut  Grove,  Boston  Spa, 
Yorks. 

The  Rainfall  at  Madresfield  Court. — Mr.  Crump 
kindly  sends  us  the  following  statement  with 
regard  to  the  rainfall  at  Madresfield  during  last 
year: — Monthly  rainfall:  January  i-go;  February 
012;  March,  155;  April,  1-41;  May,  3-34 ;  June. 
2-15;  July,  183;  August,  4  61;  September,  i-o2 ; 
October,  6  94;  November,  2'4<y;  December,  3'47. 
Total  30  83.  The  average  for  the  past  ten  years  is 
26  81  ins.  The  total  number  of  days  on  which  rain 
fell  was  1S7,  the  lowest  monthly  record  being  two 
days  in  Febraruy,  and  twenty-six  in  October. 

New  Plants  Certificated  in  Ghent. — At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Belgian  Chamber  of  Horticulturists, 
Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Leon 
Poelman  for  Lamprococus  Weilbachi  leodiense  ;  to 
Mr.  Gustave  Vincke  for  Cy'pripedium  Niobe,  Odon- 
toglossum  Alexandra  var.,  Baronne  Ruzette,  and 
Odontoglossum  Wilckeanum  var.  ;  to  Mr.  Auguste 
Van  Geert,  for  Vriesia  jcardinalis ;  and  to  Mr. 
Delanghe  for  Lselia  anceps  var. 

The  late  Duke  of  Clarence. — Out  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  hon¬ 
oured  them  last  winter  by'  lunching  with  his  Royal 
Father  under  their  roof  on  the  occasion  of  his 
installation  as  Provincial  Grand  Master  of  the 
Berkshire  Freemasons,  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  en¬ 
tirely  closed  their  premises  from  1  till  5  p.m.  on  the 
day  of  the  funeral ;  and  on  the  same  day  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  wreath  of  Lilies  of  the  Valley  and  Violets, 
which  had  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Sutton  by 
Royal  permission, ,  was  personally  presented  at 
Windsor  by  the  members  of  the  firm. 
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The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society. — With  a 
view  to  providing  a  means  of  bringing  the  members 
together  for  pleasant  social  intercourse,  the  executive 
officers  of  this  society  recently  organised  a  Smoking 
Concert,  which  came  off  with  great  eclat  at  Anderton's 
Hotel  on  the  23rd  inst.  There  was  a  capital  atten¬ 
dance,  and  over  thirty  “  turns  "  were  set  down  on 
the  programme.  Both  the  vocal  and  musical  contrib¬ 
utions  were  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  and  the  songs 
of  Mr.  G.  S.  Addison,  the  concertina  solos  of  Mr. 
Harry  Turner,  and  the  musical  melange  entitled 
“  Exiphinisolosity  ”  rendered  by  Mr.  Sam  Payne 
were  especially  received  with  vociferous  applause. 

“  Nature's  Greatest  Curiosity.” — A  correspondent, 
“Perthshire,”  sends  us  a  circular  bearing  an 
illustration  of  an  extraordinary  character,  with  the 
above  heading.  The  circular  states  that  the  curio¬ 
sity  in  question  is  the  “  Chinese  Lily  Bulb  or  Water 
Plant,”  the  only  plant  in  the  known  world  that  grows 
into  a  long  Vine  and  produces  beautiful  flowers  out 
of  a  glass  of  water.  In  the  directions  for  growing  the 
bulbs,  it  is  stated  that  they  float  for  several  days, 
and  take  twelve  to  fifteen  days  before  they  commence 
to  grow.  The  rudimentary  illustration  has  evidently 
been  drawn  from  imagination,  and  shows  a  climbing 
plant  bearing  a  flower  somewhat  resembling  a 
Nelumbium.  Our  correspondent  had  two  seeds 
given  him,  and  which  were  stated  to  be  the  Lily  in 
question  ;  but  he  evidently  considers,  as  we  do,  that 
the  whole  thing  is  a  fraud.  The  Chinese  Sacred 
Lily,  so  called,  is  now  pretty  well  known  to  be  a 
variety  of  the  ordinary  Polyanthus  Narcissus,  viz. 
Narcissus  Tazetta  chinensis,  and  does  not  differ  very 
greatly  from  some  varieties  which  have  already  been 
cultivated  in  British  gardens  and  elsewhere  for  many 
years.  The  importer  hails  from  Old  Street,  St. 
Luke’s,  E.C.,  and  naively  requests  that  all  applica¬ 
tions  should  be  made  by  post. 

Railway  Station  Garders. — The  Bristol  Mercury 
states  that  travellers  over  the  South  Wales  section 
of  the  Great  Western  Railway  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  Mr.  Baker,  the  station-master  at  the 
Ashley  Hill  station,  has  been  awarded  by  the  G.W.R. 
directors  a  special  prize  of  £5  for  his  floral  exhibit 
tion  at  the  station  last  season.  The  competition  for 
the  premium  was  very  keen,  and  Mr.  Baker  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  congratulatory  letter  from  Mr.  T.  W. 
Walton,  the  divisional  superintendent.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  the  number  of  competing  stations 
was  457,  being  an  increase  of  four  over  last  year  and 
it  has  been  decided  by  the  directors  to  appropriate 
the  sum  of  £250  for  the  prizes,  dividing  £5  each  to 
12  stations,  and  ordinary  prizes  varying  from  ^3  to 
10s.  to  150  stations. 

The  Cost  of  Melting  Snow  with  Gas. — Mr.  Thomas 
Fletcher,  of  Warrington  (to  whom  all  householders 
who  use  gas  for  heating  or  cooking  are  under  such 
great  obligations  for  his  admirable  mechanical  appli¬ 
ances  appertaining  thereto),  points  out  in  a  forcible 
manner  the  absurdity  of  melting  snow  by  gas  heat 
considering  the  cost  of  the  operation.  Mr.  Fletcher 
says: — “Six  inches  deep  of  average  snow,  when 
melted,  becomes  half-an-inch  depth  of  water,  24 
squarefeet  of  which  will  weigh  62|lbs.,  or  234  lbs  per 
square  yard.  At  this  rate  the  snow  on  one  mile  (or 
1,760  yards)  of  a  street  20  yards  wide  would,  if  6  in. 
deep,  weigh  823,680  lbs.,  or  363-J  tons.  The  heating 
power  of  London  gas  is  660  units  per  cubit  foot,  i.e., 
one  cubic  foot  of  coal  gas  will  heat  660  lbs.  of  water 
1°  Fahrenheit,  and  of  this  we  may  take  it  as  a 
maximum  that  500  units  could  be  utilized.  It  has 
been  proved  repeatedly  and  beyond  question  that 
1  lb.  of  snow  at  freezing  point  requires  150  units  of 
heat  to  melt  it  and  raise  the  temperature  of  the  water 
obtained  to  40s  Fahrenheit,  and  this  effect  would  be 
produced  on  3J  lbs.  of  snow  by  the  consumption  of 
one  cubic  foot  of  coal  gas.  From  the  above  data  it 
will  be  found  that  to  melt  the  snow  in  the  assumed 
mile  of  street  would  require  the  consumption  of  two 
hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas 
costing,  at  3s.  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  a  little  over  /37, 
or  at  the  rate  of  £3,256  per  square  mile." 

Black  Knot  Fungus  in  Plum  Trees. — At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Scientific  Committee  Dr.  Masters 
showed  specimens  of  this  disease  received  from  the 
United  States.  The  disease  occurs  in  Plum  trees, 
principally  the  Greengage,  and  is  due  to  a  fungus, 
Plowrightia  morbosa,  which  produces  a  black  nodu¬ 
lated  outgrov/th — spongy  within  on  the  surface  of  the 
branch.  The  tissues  affected  seem  to  be  the  inner 
layers  of  the  bark  and  the  cambium  layer,  the  cells 


of  which  are  disintegrated  and  broken  up  into  a 
spongy  mass.  The  disease  has  been  described  by 
Professor  Farlow,  and  is  very  common  in  America, 
but  happily,  it  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  known  here. 
Destruction  by  fire  of  the  affected  branches  is  the 
only  remedy  that  can  be  suggested,  though  probably 
spraying  with  sulphate  of  copper  in  an  early  stage 
would  be  effective. 

♦  ,  

THE  LATE 

DR.  W.  R.  WOODMAN. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Woodman 
and  Mr.  Napper  for  the  opportunity  of  publishing 
to-day  a  portrait  of  the  late  Dr.  William  Robert 
Woodman,  of  Exeter,  whose  lamented  death  was  re¬ 
corded  in  our  issue  for  January  2nd.  Of  Dr.  Woodman 
it  may  truly  be  said  that  we  could  have  better  spared 
a  better  man,  for  he  represented  a  type  of  English 
character  all  too  few  in  number  in  these  degenerate 
days — a  man  of  high  cultural  attainments,  whose 
exceeding  gentleness  of  disposition  and  unbounded 
generosity  in  the  cause  of  true  charity  endeared  him 
to  all  who  knew  him.  To  what  has  already  been  said 
of  him  in  these  columns  we  may  now  fittingly  add, 
with  the  concurrence  of  Mrs.  Woodman,  the  follow¬ 
ing  short  paper  on  “  Autumn  Leaves,”  written  by 
her  late  husband,  which  was  found  after  his  death. 

“There  is  a  placid  beauty  and  rotundity  about 
the  very  word  October,  redolent  with  the  brewing  of 
famous  ale  which  bears  its  name,  and  luscious  with 
its  purple  vintage.  Of  all  the  months  of  the  year, 
October  is  the  most  enjoyable.  It  is  true  the  days 
are  short,  but  then  the  evenings  are  long,  and  the  sun 
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does  not  intrude  into  your  bedroom  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  and  bake  you  as  you  lie  restless  on  your 
bed.  You  can  have  a  fire  or  not  of  an  evening  just 
as  you  like ;  and  if  you  do  have  one  you  can  enjoy  a 
long  evening  assisted  by  its  cheerful  glow.  The  glare 
of  summer  is  over,  the  burning  sky,  the  dusty  hedge¬ 
row  ;  you  can  walk  or  ride  without  fatigue,  and  we 
get  many  pleasant  sunshiny  days,  many  happy  skies 
with  soft  roving  clouds  which,  whilst  they  keep  the 
earth  cool,  seem  busy  and  active,  flying  hither  and 
thither,  gently  impelled  by  breezes  which  exhilarate 
nature,  exhausted  by  the  potency  of  the  all-powerful 
sun.  The  earth  wants  rest,  and  so  do  we,  for  light 
and  heat  are  the  great  agents  of  life,  and  not  only 
draw  out  of  the  earth  its  products,  but  seem  also  to 
stimulate  man  himself  to  his  greatest  efforts.  How¬ 
ever  relaxing  the  weather,  there  is  much  work  done 
in  the  summer,  and  nature  now  needs  rest. 

« The  golden  grain  has  been  garner’d,  the  grateful  gift 
of  mother  earth, 

Brought  from  her  choicest  stores,  and  mellowed 
well  by  golden  sunshine.' 

“  We  all  know  how  pleasant  is  the  evening  hour, 
when  the  book  is  closed,  and  work  put  away,  and  the 
business  which  has  engrossed  us  is  set  aside,  and  we 
linger  over  the  fireside  enjoying  the  time  after  our 
several  fashions,  either  in  quiet  conversation  or  calm 
contemplation,  as  it  were  preparing  ourselves  for  that 
rest  which  is  to  recruit  our  wasted  energy,  and  give 


us  strength  to  enter  on  the  busy  scenes  of  the  mor¬ 
row.  Such  a  respite  is  October.  Nature  seems 
hushed,  everything  is  toned  down,  quite  calm  is  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  the  sun  itself  seems  afraid  to 
come  forth  in  its  wonted  splendour.  There  is  a  rich 
balminess  in  the  air,  with  light  clouds  floating  lazily 
in  the  higher  atmosphere  ;  nature  is,  in  fact,  prepar¬ 
ing  for  its  winter  rest.  The  nights,  though  some¬ 
what  clouded  over  at  times,  are  now  often  fine  and 
clear,  with  the  moon  and  stars  yielding  their  pale 
light  to  help  the  benighted  traveller,  surprised  by  the 
rapidly  shortening  days,  that  give  us  a  gentle  hint  of 
the  approach  of  winter  which,  with  all  its  dreariness 
and  terror  for  the  old  and  feeble,  exercises  a  bracing 
and  invigorating  influence  on  the  young  and 
active,  and  more  than  anything  else  tends  to  render 
us  the  long  enduring  hardy  toiling  race  we  are,  and 
has  much  to  do  with  the  development  of  English 
pluck.  The  landscape  painter  knows  the  value  of 
the  month,  and  his  most  favourite  pictures  glow  with 
autumn  tints  :  the  heather-clothed  hillside  with  its 
varied  hues,  and  the  wooded  glade,  the  leaf  ripe 
enough  to  be  golden,  not  old  enough  to  fall." 

- ■°v*‘ - 

PODOCARPUS. 

The  genus  Podocarpus  is  distributed  over  various 
parts  of  the  world,  including  Africa,  Australia,  China 
.etc.,  and  as  may  be  supposed  comprises  both  tender 
and  hardy  species.  The  number  of  known  species  is 
between  50  to  60,  but  some  are  now  unknown  in 
gardens,  whilst  others  are  very  scarce.  They  are  all 
evergreen  Conifers,  and  in  suitable  positions  add  not 
a  little  to  the  embellishment  of  the  garden. 

Of  late  years  the  greenhouse  species  have  been 
very  much  neglected,  as  it  is  only  in  first-class  col¬ 
lections  of  plants  that  they  find  a  place  ;  their  neat 
appearance,  however,  together  with  their  easy  cul¬ 
tural  requirements,  ought  to  make  them  more  popular 
in  our  conservatories  and  plant  houses.  Potted  in 
good  rough  loam  and  peat,  with  a  little  sharp  silver 
sand  to  keep  the  whole  porous,  and  the  pots  well 
drained — or  better  still  planted  out  in  good  open 
beds — they  will  be  found  to  thrive  well. 

Practically,  only  three  or  four  species  are  suitable 
for  out-door  cultivation,  and  thesejshould  be  protected 
from  cold  piercing  winds.  They  delight  in  a  moist 
soil,  but  under  no  circumstances  should  water  be 
allowed  to  become  stagnant  about  the  roots,  as  if  so 
the  plants  will  soon  look  sickly  and  present  an  un¬ 
sightly  appearance.  The  species  most  commonly 
met  with  in  gardens  are 

P.  chilina,  very  pretty  and  distinct  Conifer.  It 
forms  a  loose  free  growing  tree,  and  is  admirably 
suited  for  planting  as  single  specimens  on  the  lawn. 
Its  numerous  branches  are  freely  clothed  with  narrow 
leaves  2  to  4  in.  long,  of  a  rich  shining  green  above 
and  slightly  glaucous  beneath.  Its  hardiness  is  beyond 
suspicion,  as  it  has  stood  the  severe  test  of  recent 
winters  without  protection.  It  is  a  native  of  Chili 
and  Peru  and  was  introduced  to  our  gardens  in  1853. 

P.  alpixus,  an  extremely  rare,  small  growing 
Conifer  ;  is  hardly  ever  found  outside  botanic  gar¬ 
dens,  but  it  should  not  be  confined  to  the  limits  of 
such  places,  as  it  is  entitled  to  more  extensive  culti¬ 
vation.  It  is  a  capital  subject  for  planting  along  the 
front  row  of  the  shrubbery  border  ;  but  perhaps  the 
place  in  which  it  is  seen  to  best  advantage  is  on  the 
rockery,  where  it  seems  to  be  quite  at  home,  and 
always"  looks  well,  especially  in  the  depth  of  winter 
when  most  of  its  associates  are  devoid  of  leaves.  Its 
long  trailing  or  arching  shoots,  which  sometimes 
measure  from  18  in.  to  2  ft.  long,  are  well  furnished 
with  short  linear  leaves  I  in.  long,  the  colour  being 
of  a  dark  on  the  upper  surface  and  glaucous  beneath, 
with  a  prominent  midrib.  If  allowed  to  grow  at 
will  it  forms  a  low,  spreading  bush,  but  when  the 
leader  is  tied  to  a  stake  it  takes  the  form  of  a  small 
tree.  Although  hardy  it  should,  if  possible,  be 
planted  in  a  sheltered  position,  in  a  compost  of  peat 
loam  and  leaf  soil,  which  should  be  pressed  quite 
firmly  round  the  roots.  An  occasional  watering  in 
dry  weather  will  be  beneficial.  It  is  a  native  of 
Australia. 

P.  koriana — or  more  correctly  speaking  Cepha- 
lotaxus  pedunculaca  fastigiata — is  an  old  inhabitant 
of  our  gardens,  having  been  introduced  so  far  back 
as  1861.  In  general  appearar.ee  it  very  much  resem¬ 
bles  the  Irish  Yew,  especially  at  first  sight,  but  on 
closer  examination  it  is  readily  seen  the  two  are  quite 
distinct.  Its  rate  of  grovUh  is  slow  even  in  goed 
fibrous  loam  and  leaf  mould — a  mixture  in  which  it 
thrives  best.  Its  thick,  narrow  leaves  measure  2  in 
long,  are  of  a  deep  shining  green  above  and  paler 
beneath.  It  will  grow  in  almost  all  positions,  pre¬ 
ference  being  given  to  open  spots.  Being  of  such  a 
hardy  constitution,  and  the  foliage  of  such  a  distinct 
green  renders  it  a  \ery  valuable  garden  plapt. — T, 
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THE  WHITE  PINE. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  majestic  and  picturesque  tree 
of  northern  forests  is  the  familiar  White  Pine,  Pinus 
Strobus,  and  no  other  is  so  valuable  in  the  common 
arts  of  life.  It  has  a  wide  range  throughout  the 
north,  extending  from  Newfoundland  to  Winnipeg, 
and  covering  immense  tracts  in  Maine,  New  York 
and  Michigan.  It  is  found  scattered  along  the 
Alleghany  mountains  to  Georgia,  although  in  lower 
levels  it  reaches  little  beyond  Michigan  and  New 
York.  It  follows  the  sandy  shores  of  Lake  Michigan 
throughout  their  length  upon  the  east.  The  White 
Pine  is  the  leading  lumber-tree  of  northern  forests, 
although  much  of  the  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota  Pine  lumber  is  the  product  of  Pinus 
resinosa,  the  red  or  so-called  Norway  Pine. 

As  an  ornamental  tree  the  White  Pine  deservedly 
stands  high  ;  for  while  it  is  a  strong  grower,  its  long 
and  flexile  leaves  relieve  it  from  that  feeling  of  harsh¬ 
ness  which  attaches  to  the  Austrian  and  Scotch 
species.  And  its  very  familiarity  is  a  strong  point  in 
its  favour,  for  it  strengthens  the  ties  of  old  associa¬ 
tions,  and  carries  our  thoughts  into  our  own  woods 
and  over  our  own  hill-sides.  1 1  takes  kindly  to  cul¬ 
tivation,  too,  demanding  only  a  dry  and  rather  loose 
soil,  and  no  extra  attention.  It  is  too  coarse  for  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  house,  yet  it  can  come 
closer  than  the  other  large  Pines.  The  long  slim 
cones  of  this  Pine  distinguish  it  from  all  its  congeners 
in  the  east,  and  they  have  about  them  more  grace  of 
form  than  any  other  Pine-cones  which  come  within 
the  possibilities  of  our  gardens. 

But  the  White  Pine  is  most  characteristically  a 
part  of  our  landscape  when  it  stands  alone  in  some 
field  or  on  some  declivity,  shorn  of  some  of  its  limbs, 
and  bravely  struggling  against  the  inevitable  march 
of  time.  We  appeal  to  our  readers  to  spare  these 
isolated  sentinels  ;  and  we  hope  that  they  will  not 
forget  to  give  the  younger  brood  a  place  about  the 
home, — American  Gardening. 


APPLES. 

(Concluded  from  p.  322.) 

General  Treatment. 

If  the  Apples  have  made  a  clean,  healthy  growth  no 
manure  is  required  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  are 
stinted  and  covered  with  moss  and  lichen,  it  is  a  sign 
that  more  nourishment  is  required.  Half-decayed 
farmyard  manure  is  the  most-serviceable.  2  in.  or  3  in. 
spread  on  the  surface  in  November  will  be  found  the 
best  mode  of  applying  it.  If  manure  can  be  spared  to 
mulch  with  in  summer,  it  will  be  found  of  great  ser¬ 
vice,  especially  when  the  trees  are  worked  on  the 
surface  rooting  stocks,  as  it  protects  them  from 
drought  in  hot  weather.  It  should  be  applied  before 
the  warm  weather  sets  in,  about  3  in.  deep.  If  the 
whole  surface  can  be  covered  so  much  the  better,  if 
not,  it  should  be  spread  as  far  as  the  roots  extend. 
Old  and  heavily  cropped  trees  are  greatly  benefited 
by  mulching,  and  if  weak,  liquid  manure  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  when  the  fruit  is  swelling,  it  will  be  found  of 
great  benefit. 

With  young  trees,  over-feeding  should  be  avoided 
as  it  causes  an  over-luxuriant  growth,  which  does 
not  ripen  before  winter  comes.  Some  varieties  bear 
very  heavy  crops  of  small  fruit,  and  if  a  little  timely 
thinning  of  the  clusters  is  practised,  the  size  will  be 
greatly  improved,  and  the  crop  will  be  of  more 
value  than  if  double  the  number  of  small  fruit  were 
allowed  to  remain.  Then  again  some  varieties  bear 
an  enormous  crop  one  year  and  miss  the  next,  the 
cause  is,  I  think,  exhaustion,  more  often  than  the 
weather  which  is  so  often  blamed. 

All  the  energy  of  the  tree  is  required  to  ripen  the 
heavy  crop  the  one  year,  and  110  reserve  kept  for  the 
next,  therefore  the  tree  requires  time  to  recruit. 
All  trees  should  be  correctly  labelled — our  plan 
is  to  fasten  wooden  labels  on  with  small  wire ; 
they  should  receive  two  coats  of  white  paint, 
and  be  thoroughly  dried,  then  one  of  black.  The 
names  should  be  scratched  in  with  a  nail  before  the 
black  paint  gets  quite  dry.  If  treated  in  this  man¬ 
ner  the  labels  will  last  for  years,  and  the  names  be 
quite  legible.  In  fastening  them  on,  they  should  be 
put  on  one  of  the  side  branches,  and  the  wire  loose 
enough  to  allow  the  branch  to  grow. 

Varieties. 

There  are  so  many  good  varieties  of  Apples  that  it 
5  pof  at  all  difficult  to  maintain  a  supply  from 


July  until  the  following  June.  The  number  grown 
must  of  course  be  regulated  by  the  demand  and  the 
conveniences  at  hand.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
best  dessert  varieties,  they  are  arrangedin  their  order  of 
ripening: — Early  Red Juneatingis  the  first,  followed 
by  Red  Astrachan,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Irish  Peach,  Kerry 
Pippin,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Lady  Sudeley,  Red 
Quarrenden,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Cox’s  Orange 
Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin,  Blenheim  Orange,  King  of 
the  Pippins,  King  Harry,  Claygate  Pearmain, 
Hubbard’s  Pearmain,  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Royal 
Russet,  Court  of  Wick,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  Allen’s 
Everlasting,  Sturmer  Pippin,  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
Old  Nonpareil,  Van  Mons.  Reinette,  Baumann’s  Red 
Winter  Reinette. 

For  cooking  we  have  more  varieties'to  select  from 
than  we  have  for  dessert,  and  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  keeping  up  a  good  supply.  The  earliest 
varieties  are  Lord  Suffield,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Manks, 
Codlin,  Keswick  Codlin,  Golden  Spire,  and  for  mid¬ 
season,  Cellini,  Stirling  Castle,  Stones’,  New 
Hawthornden,  The  Queen,  Golden  Noble,  Warner’s 
King,  Cox’s  Pomona,  Ecklinville  Seedling,  Beauty 
of  Kent,  Frogmore  Prolific,  Blenheim  Poppin. 
These  in  all  ordinary  cases  will  be  found  sufficient 
until  Christmas,  then  the  following  will  come  in  : — 
Dumelow’s  Seedling,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Alfriston, 
Winter  Hawthornden,  Improved  Northern  Greening, 
Bramley’s  Seedling,  Yorkshire  Greening,  Hambledon 
Deux  Ans,  Gloria  Mundi,  Dutch  Mignonne, 
Grange's  Pearmain,  Baumann's  Red  Winter 
Reinette. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  have  not  the 
room  to  grow  a  large  collection,  I  append  a  select 
list  for  cooking  purposes  : — Lord  Suffield,  Keswick 
Codlin,  Stirling  Castle,  New  Hawthornden, 
Warner's  King,  Ecklinville  Seedling,  Frogmore 
Prolific,  Blenheim  Orange,  Dumelow's  Seedling, 
Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Improved  Northern  Greening, 
Grange's  Pearmain. 

Gathering  and  Storing. 

These  matters  should  have  particular  attention. 
Apples  should  be  carefully  gathered  ;  the  reckless 
method  of  shaking  them  down  must  be  abandoned. 
The  fruit  should  be  perfectly  ripe  before  gathering, 
that  is  to  say  it  should  part  freely  at  the  natural 
union  of  the  stalk  and  spur  when  raised  by  the 
hand,  and  the  seeds  should  be  brown  and  loose  in 
the  cells.  A  fine  day  should  be  chosen  for  gathering 
the  fruit,  so  that  it  may  be  stored  in  a  dry  condition. 
The  less  handling  the  fruit  gets  the  better,  as  it 
is  very  easily  bruised,  and  though  the  bruises  do  not 
show  at  the  time  they  will  do  so  soon  after  being 
stored. 

Before  storing  all  the  fruit  should  be  “graded  into 
bests  and  seconds.  The  seconds  should  be  used  up 
first,  as  the  others  will  be  found  to  keep  best. 

The  fruit  room  should  be  cool  and  dark,  and  at  all 
times  kept  thoroughly  clean  and  sweet.  The  shelves 
are  best  made  of  laths,  with  a  space  left  between 
each  to  admit  the  air  equally  all  round  the  fruit.  If 
space  is  no  object,  the  Apples  should  be  arranged  in 
single  tiers,  and  should  not  touch  each  other  in  the 
rows.  If  however  space  is  limited  they  can  with 
advantage  be  stored  two  deep.  A  careful  watch 
should  be  kept  for  decaying  ones,  as  they  will  soon 
spoil  those  nearest  to  them.  Apples  can  be  kept 
very  well  without  an  expensive  fruit  room  ;  if  they  are 
carefully  packed  in  clean  boxes  or  barrels,  and  well 
protected  from  frost,  they  will  keep  almost  as  long 
as  in  any  fruit  room.  When  packed  in  this  manner 
on  no  account  must  any  substance  such  as  hay  be 
placed  with  them,  as  it  taints  the  fruit  and  destroys 
the  flavour. 

Enemies'. 

These  vary  exceedingly,  and  some  are  exceedingly 
difficult  to  exterminate,  principally  on  account  of 
their  minute  size.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
enumerate  or  describe  all  the  various  pests  that 
come  under  this  heading,  but  only  to  give  what  I 
consider  to  be  the  most  important  ones,  ^and  what 
have  come  under  my  own  observation. 

One  of  the  most  important  is  American  Blight,  a 
woolly  aphis  which  infests  both  the  roots  and 
branches,  causing  the  tissue'  to  swell. 

The  insects  take  up  their  abode  in  any  little  hole 
or  crevice  in  the  bark,  also  in  the  angle  formed  by 
the  leaf  stalk  and  the  branch.  On  its  first  appear¬ 
ance  it  should  be  treated  to  a  little  soft  soap,  fir-tree 
oil  or  Gishurst  Compound,  any  of  which  will  be 
found  effectual,  if  applied  to  the  affected  parts  with 
fi  stiff  brush.  The  mixture  should  not  be  used  too 


strong,  especially  on  the  young  wood.  If  the  insects 
do  not  find  convenient  hiding  places  on  the  stems, 
they  conceal  themselves  just  under  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  all  loose  soil  round  the  stems  should  therefore 
be  burnt.  Some  varieties  are  more  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  this  insect  than  others,  notably  New 
Hawthornden  and  Small’s  Admirable;  whilst 
others  are  altogether  free  from  it,  Winter  Majetin, 
Northern  Spy  and  Irish  Peach  will  suffice  for  ex¬ 
amples.  These  are  what  are  termed  blight-proof 
varieties  in  some  countries.  We  have  used  Winter 
Majetin  and  Northern  Spy  largely  and  successfully 
as  stocks  in  districts  wffiere  the  ^blight  is  very  bad, 
thereby  ensuring  the  tree  clean  below  the  union. 

The  Codlin  Moth  is  another  very  troublesome  foe, 
it  is  the  cause  of  the  Apples  falling  prematurely.  If 
these  fallen  fruits  are  examined,  it  will  be  found  that 
inside  each  is  a  small  grub  which  is  the  cause  of 
the  Apples  falling.  All  Apples  that  fall  should  be 
collected  as  soon  as  possible  as  the  grub  leaves  the 
fruit  soon  after  it  drops.  They  can  be  trapped  in 
large  numbers  with  bands  round  the  stems  of  the 
trees,  smeared  with  some  sticky  substance.  The 
bands  should  be  collected  in  autumn  and  burnt. 

The  Winter  Moth  is  also  very  troublesome,  and 
can  be  partly  prevented  by  the  bands  on  the  stems 
being  applied  not  later  than  October.  Rabbits  and 
hares  cause  great  damage  to  young  trees,  by  eating 
the  bark.  If  they  cannot  be  prevented  from  getting 
in  the  enclosure,  each  tree  should  be  protected  by 
strong  wire  netting.  Canker  I  attribute  to  cold, 
undrained  soil,  hard  pruning  or  frost,  all  of  which 
we  think  have  a  share  in  the  destruction.  The 
ill-effects  of  canker  can  to  a  great  extent  be  prevented 
by  planting  in  good  soil,  and  following  a  liberal 
course  of  treatment. — T.W . 


Gardening  Siscellany. 

Cjo  •Qtr 1 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

I  am  informed  that  a  person  is  going  about  the 
country  canvassing  for  the  sale  of  a  certain  book  on 
gardening,  and  stating  that  he  is  sent  by  our  society, 
and  holding  out  as  an  inducement  that  the 
purchasers  will  thereby  become  ipso  facto  Fellows  of 
our  society.  It  is  simply  needless  to  say  that  we 
have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  individual  in 
question,  and  that  his  statements  as  far  as  our  society 
is  concerned  are  entirely  unfounded. —  IF.  Wilks,  Sec, 
R.H.S.,  117,  Victoria  Street,  S.  IF. 

JASMINUM  SAMBAC. 

Sweet-scented  flowers  are  highly' esteemed  by  most 
people  who  use  flowers  largely  in  a  cut  state,  and  as 
this  subject  blooms  all  the  year  round  under  proper 
treatment,  it  should  be  more  generally  cultivated 
than  is  the  case  at  present.  Being  of  climbing  habit 
the  best  results  are  obtained  by  planting  against  the 
pillars  or  rafters  of  a  stove,  where  it  can  occasionally 
be  pruned  to  restrict  its  limits.  This  might  be  done 
in  spring,  when  flowers  of  other  kinds  are  getting 
more  plentiful,  and  can  therefore  take  its  place. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  species  is  quite  diffe¬ 
rent  from  that  of  most  other  kinds  in  cultivation. 
The  leaves  vary  from  heart-shaped  to  oblong,  but 
are  perfectly  entire,  instead  of  being  lobed  or  pinnate 
as  in  the  hardy  species  as  well  as  some  of  the  hot¬ 
house  kinds.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  small 
umbels  or  clusters  at  the  end  of  the  shoots  ;  and  the 
aim  of  the  cultivator  should  be  to  encourage  the 
development  of  these,  thereby  ensuring  a  succession 
of  flowers.  There  are  double  varieties  which  may 
prove  more  acceptable  to  some  cultivators  than  the 
single.  Small  plants  may  also  be  flowered  in  pots, 
but  the  same  quantity  of  bloom  cannot  be  grown  from 
plants  grown  in  this  way'. 

AGAVE  AMERICANA  PICTA. 

There  are  two  variegated  forms  of  the  American 
Aloe,  perfectly'  distinct  and  easily  recognisable.  A. 
americana  variegata  has  a  broad  bright  y'ellow  margin 
on  each  side  of  a  central  glaucous  green  band.  A.  a. 
picta  on  the  other  hand  has  a  broad  central  golden- 
y’ellow  band  along  both  surfaces  ;  hence  the  variety 
is  sometimes  called  A.  a.  medio-picta.  It  is  also 
known  as  A.  ornata.  The  leaves  usually  attain  only 
3  ft.  in  length,  whereas  those  of  A.  a.  variegata  are 
sometimes  twice  that  length  on  large  plants.  Except 
large  plants  arc  wanted  for  a  particular  purpose,  a 
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stock  of  small  or  medium  sized  plants  will  always  be 
found  the  most  useful  and  accommodating  for  general 
decorative  purposes.  If  it  is  desired  to  limit  size 
then  the  smallest  pots  in  which  the  plants  can  be 
accommodated  should  be  used.  A  stock  of  young 
plants  can  always  be  obtained  from  the  base  of  old 
ones  ;  and  even  if  the  shoots  should  be  devoid  of 
roots  they  can  easily  be  rooted  when  removed  from 
the  mother  plant. 


PELLION1A  PULCHRA. 

The  stems  of  this  species  are  of  much  'slower 
growth  than  those  of  the  older  and  better  known  P. 
Daveanana  ;  but  owing  to  this  very  fact  the  plant  is 
more  refined  in  character  and  prettier  in  appearance, 
as  indicated  by  the  specific  name.  The  stems  are 
procumbent  or  creeping,  and  when  grown  in  a  basket 
suspended  near  the  glass,  or  on  a  conical  framework 
of  wire  filled  with  soil,  the  plant  is  seen  to  best 
advantage.  The  leaves  are  oblong  or  sometimes 
ovate  oblique  at  the  base,  and  heavily  blotched  with 
grey  on  a  dark  olive-green  ground,  while  the  prin¬ 
cipal  veins  are  almost  black.  The  under  surface  is 
flesh-coloured  with  reddish  veins.  The  flowers  are 
of  no  horticultural  value,  as  they  are  of  small  size 
and  insignificant  in  appearance.  As  a  foliage  plant 
of  easy  culture  in  a  stove,  it  is  however  worthy  of 
due  consideration.  It  may  be  seen  in  the  nurseries 
of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons. 


DRAC/EN  A  AUSTRALIS  VARIEGAT A. 

In  some  respects  this  bears  some  resemblance  to 
D.  Doncetti.but  is  finer  and  more  distinctly  varie¬ 
gated.  The  long  slender  leaves' are  densely  arranged 
upon  the  stems,  and  doubtless  would  hang  gracefully 
when  plants  get  sufficiently  large  to  allow  of  it. 
The  midrib  is  reddish,  and  there  is  a  broad  silvery 
band  along  the  margins.  The  central  portion  on 
each  side  of  the  midrib  is  green,  but  very  often  even 
that  is  striated  with  silvery  lines.  The  plant  is 
amenable  both  to  stove  and  greenhouse  culture,  for 
in  fact  it  is  so  nearly  hardy  that  it  may  be  grown  in 
the  open  air  in  the  more  southern  and  warmer  parts 
of  England,  We  noted  some  specimens  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 


BEGONIA  SCH  ARFFIAN  A. 

The  foliage  of  this  plant  when  well  grown  is  beauti¬ 
ful  and  interesting  all  the  year  round.  The  flowers 
are  equally  ornamental  but  not  very  freely  produced. 
It  may  be  that  this  species  requires  peculiar  treat¬ 
ment  in  order  to  make  it  flower  regularly,  as  some 
cultivators  succeed  better  than  others.  The  season  of 
flowering  also  varies  considerably,  and  no  doubt  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  state  of  growth  and  the  treatment  to 
which  the  plant  is  subjected.  We  noted  a  flowering 
specimen  the  other  day  lh  the  uursery  of  Messrs.  J. 
Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill.  The  leaves  are  obliquely 
heart-shaped,  densely  hairy  above,  of  a  metallic  red 
beneath,  and  closely  arranged  on  short,  stout,  fleshy 
stems.  The  flower  scapes  just  rise  above  the  foliage 
and  show  off  the  blooms  to  advantage.  The  latter 
are  white  with  a  dense  cushion  of  coarse,  red  hairs 
on  the  back  of  the  two  outer  sepals,  somewhat 
similar  to  what  we  see  in  B.  metallica,  B.  Haageana, 
and  others. 


T1LLAN DSI A  LI N DEN I. 

The  flowers  of  this  Tillandsia  are  welcome  whenever 
they  appear,  but  doubly  so  in  the  winter  months. 
The  neat  form  of  the  plant  also  assists  the  flowers  in 
making  it  a  very  ornamental  subject.  The  leaves  are 
narrow,  very  numerous,  arching,  densely  arranged, 
and  beautifully  striated  with  red  on  the  under  surface 
as  well  as  on  the  upper  surface  near  the  base  ;  the 
lines  in  the  latter  case  become  less  distinct  from  the 
middle  upwards.  The  flattened  inflorescence,  with 
its  bracts  densely  arranged  in  two  ranks,  is  very 
characteristic  of  a  number  of  Tillandsias,  and  in  this 
case  the  bracts  are  green,  although  several  varieties 
have  them  more  or  less  coloured.  The  flowers  are 
of  large  size,  bright  blue  with  a  white  eye,  and  are 
produced  singly  or  few  at  a  time,  so  that  a  single 
plant  keeps  on  flowering  for  a  considerable  time.  It 
is  now  flowering  in  several  of  the  London  nurseries. 

IRIS  BAKERIANA. 

Hardy  flowering  plants  are  rare  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  those  possessing 
the  beauty  and  fine  appearance  of  Iris  Bakeriana.  Of 
pourse  no  one  could  expect  tender  and  beautiful 


flowers  at  this  season  of  the  year  in  the  open  ground. 
That  under  notice  may  be  seen  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  where  it 
enjoys  merely  the  protection  of  a  cold  frame.  The 
bulbs  are  potted  singly  in  very  small  pots.  The 
leaves  make  their  appearance  about  the  same  time 
as  the  flowers  or  soon  after  them,  and  are  slightly 
flattened  above  and  rounded  on  the  back,  but 
strongly  ribbed.  The  scape  bears  a  single  flower, 
and  the  whole  to  the  top  of  the  latter  is  only  3  in. 
high.  The  falls  are  white  on  the  middle,  and 
blotched  with  deep  blue,  and  the  upper  portion  is 
blackish  blue ;  the  ridge-like  crest  is  yellow,  while 
the  claw  is  striated  with  deep  blue  on  a  white 
ground.  The  standards  are  spathulate  and  of  a  rich 
blue.  The  stigmas  are  of  a  somewhat  paler  blue. 
The  flowers  are  delicately  fragrant. 


PLATYCERIUM  WILLINCK1I. 

In  general  appearance,  Willinck's  Stag's-horn  may 
be  compared  to  Platycerium  grande,  but  it  is  smaller 
and  more  graceful.  The  barren  fronds  are  erect,  or¬ 
bicular  in  outline  and  deeply  lobed  except  the  small 
ones  surrounding  the  crown,  and  which  are  altogether 
undivided.  The  fertile  fronds  are  slender,  compared 
with  those  of  either  P.  grande  or  P.  alicorne,  nar¬ 
rowly  wedge-shape  at  the  base,  and  drooping  grace¬ 
fully.  A  specimen  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing 
&  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  is  grown  in  a  small  basket,  hung 
up  near  the  light ;  the  barren  fronds  dry  up  in 
winter  and  appear  pale  brown,  but  they  persist 
evidently  for  a  number  of  years.  They  also  stand 
erect  as  if  they  were  rooted  on  a  block,  stood  upright 
in  the  basket,  but  the  fertile  fronds  show  that  the  plant 
is  well  suited  for  basket  work.  The  species  was  intro¬ 
duced  from  Java  in  1875,  and  requires  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  a  stove. 


BEGONIA  ARTHUR  MALET. 

Amongst  the  smaller  leaved  kinds  with  dark  purple 
foliage,  B.  incarnata  atropurpurea  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  meritorious.  Now  Arthur  Malet  is  a  gar¬ 
den  hybrid  with  leaves  somewhat  of  the  same  type, 
but  two  or  three  times  as  large.  The  upper  surface 
may  be  described  as  of  a  warm  purplish-red  except 
the  principal  veins,  which  are  of  a  deep  green,  and 
the  whole  is  thinly  covered  with  coarse,  bristly 
hairs.  The  under  side  is  dull  purple.  On  the  whole 
the  plant  is  dwarfer  and  less  branched  than  in 
B.  incarnata  atropurpurea  or  other  of  its  varieties, 
but  that  is  what  might  be  expected  in  consideration 
of  the  greater  size  of  the  leaves  of  the  plant  under  no¬ 
tice.  The  fact  that  it  retains  its  leaves  and  their  colour 
during  winter  should  tell  greatly  in  its  favour  for 
decorative  purposes.  The  colour  is  the  brightest  of 
any  in  a  collection  of  different  kinds  in  the  nursery 
of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 

MAMILLARIA  FLAVOSP1NA  CR1STATA. 

The  Mamillarias  generally  are  of  very  slow  growth, 
and  in  order  to  render  small  pieces  more  conspicuous, 
they  are  sometimes  grafted  on  stems  of  another 
kind.  The  stems  of  the  Mamillaria  in  question  are 
furnished  with  glaucous  protuberances  tipped  with 
short  grey  spines.  It  gets  the  name  of  cristata  from 
the  stems  being  reniform  and  somewhat  resembling 
a  Cockscomb  in  shape.  Double  plants  so  to  speak 
possess  more  interest  than  when  grown  naturally, 
because  half  the  effect  is  lost  by  the  short  and  slow 
growing  stems  being  partly  hidden  jin  the  pots. 
Grafting  is  a  very  simple  operation  amongst  the 
Cacti,  because  if  a  cleft  is  made  upon  the  top  of  one 
and  another  inserted  upon  it  and  kept  steady  for  a 
time,  union  will  take  place.  Specimens  so  treated 
may  be  seen  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Carter  & 
Co.,  Forest  Hill. 


THE  REIGATE  AND  DISTRICT  CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUM  SOCIETY. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers  to 
know  of  the  good  work  this  society  has  accomplished 
during  the  past  year.  It  was  thought  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  it  would  be  enhancing  the  interest  of  the 
society  if  we  kept  our  charity  at  home,  and  several 
suggestions  having  been  discussed  it  was  ultimately 
decided  to  give  thirty  guineas  to  the  Royal  St.  Ann’s 
Schools,  Red  Hill,  an  institution  for  fatherless 
children,  and  one  that  is  in  much  need  of  help.  We 
were  of  opinion  that  by  making  this  departure,  for 
the  one  year  only,  we  should  enlist  the  sympathies 
of  those  who  had  hitherto  refrained  from  helping  us, 
and  J  think  I  may  safely  venture  to  assert  that  our 


efforts  were  crowned  with  success  ;  for  we  not  only 
handed  the  above  sum  to  the  executive  of  St.  Ann’s 
Schools,  but  were  enabled  also  to  give  ten  guineas  to. 
the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution,  and 
£10  to  the  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund,  thus  making 
the  total  given  to  the  three  institutions  during  the 
three  years  the  society  has  been  established  of 
ios.,  made  up  as  follows  : — 1889,  Gardeners' 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution,  ^52  ios.  ;  Gardeners* 
Orphan  Fund,  /50  ;  1890,  Gardeners’  Royal  Bene¬ 
volent,  ^42;  1891,  St.  Ann’s  Schools,  /31  ios. ) 
Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent,  £ 10  ios.  ;  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund  £10.  The  foregoing  figures  speak  for 
themselves,  and  are  I  think  a  guarantee  of  the 
success  attained. — Harry  Bailey,  The  Briars,  Reigate. 
[The  philanthropic  efforts  of  our  friends  at  Reigate 
deserve  the  best  thanks  of  all  interested  in  the  gar¬ 
dening  charities. — Ed.] 

HEATING  SMALL  GREENHOUSES. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  see  your  remedy  on  this  subject 
in  a  recent  issue.  Yes!  the  writer  is  quite  right;  it 
does  seem  hard  that  so  many  should  lose  their  plants 
in  small  greenhouses  for  want  of  proper  means  of 
heating.  I  have  two  small  greenhouses,  one  6  ft.  by 
10  ft.,  and  the  other  6  ft.  by  18  ft.,  full  of  beautiful 
plants,  but  the  frost  never  gets  into  them.  Why  ? 
because  I  have  also  got  a  little  hot  water  boiler  and 
pipes.  The  stove  is  placed  in  the  greenhouse,  and 
when  the  fire  is  lighted  I  have  a  bucket  filled  with 
small  coal,  costing  about  three-half-pence,  which  is 
put  inside  and  lighted  on  the  top  with  wood,  when 
once  alight  this  burns  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  by 
no  chance  can  it  go  out.  I  wish  that  the  writer 
could  see  this,  and  then  for  once  he  would  find  that 
a  small  greenhouse  could  be  heated  well  at  hardly 
any  expense. — C.  W.  Butlin,  Rirydail  Gardens,  Leonard 
Stanley,  Gloucester. 

EUPATORIUM  RIPARIUM  VARIEG ATUM. 

The  green  form  of  this  plant  is  well  known  all  over 
the  country,  and  is  grown  solely  for  the  production 
of  flowers,  which  in  all  cases  of  good  culture  are 
borne  in  great  profusion.  Young  plants  are  always 
best,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  well  to  raise  a  quantity 
every  year  from  cuttings,  growing  them  on  in  the 
same  way  as  other  winter-flowering  subjects.  The 
variegated  form  is  very  distinct  as  regards  the  varie¬ 
gation,  but  some  might  object  to  it  by  reason  of  its 
clashing  with  the  flowers  which  are  very  nearly 
similar  in  hue.  The  leaves  have  a  broad,  creamy 
margin,  and  occasionally  a  few  are  produced  w'hich 
are  wholly  pale  yellow.  Some  variegated  plants 
have  a  tendency  to  throw  off  the  variegation  and  to 
revert  partly  to  the  green  state,  but  the  Eupatorium 
under  notice  keeps  its  acquired  colour,  or  rather 
absence  of  colour,  very  well. 

©leattituts  fra  ut  flic  Hhnrlir 

nf  Bet  cun'. 

Flowers  of  Veronica  Buxbaumii. — The  normal 
four-parted  flower  of  Veronica  is  well-known  to 
botanists,  but  some  species  are  evidently  liable  to 
considerable  variation,  notably  V.  Buxbaumii,  as 
recorded  in  the  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society,  by  Mr. 
W.  Bateson.  The  four-lobed  form  of  the  corolla 
v'as  supposed  by  Eichler  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  five-lobed  form  of  corolla  characteristic  of  most 
of  the  order  of  Scrophulariacese.  The  upper  lobe 
he  supposed  had  been  formed  by  the  complete  fusion 
of  the  two  constituting  the  upper  lip.  Variations  or 
what  are  considered  to  be  reversions  should  unravel 
the  true  origin  of  now  existing  forms ;  but  the 
observations  of  Mr.  Bateson  evidently  do  not 
confirm  Eichler’s  views  in  this  case,  although  they 
do  not  definitely  negative  them.  The  first  case  he 
records  was  that  of  a  single  flower  having  the  small 
anterior  segment  of  the  corolla  duplicated.  On  the 
contrary,  however,  he  found  seven  flowers  with  the 
posterior  lobe  duplicated,  which  would  be  more 
favourable  to  Eichler’s  supposition.  Corollas  with 
three  segments  are  however  extremely  common  and 
formed  about  six  per  cent,  of  the  total.  Corollas 
with  two  lobes  constituted  about  one  per  cent,  of  the 
whole.  Taken  altogether  the  variations  do  not 
confirm  the  conclusions  about  the  absence  of  the 
fifth  lobe  of  the  corolla.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
however  that  the  whole  flower  including  sepals, 
petals,  stamens,  and  pistil,  is  simply  a  case  of 
reduction. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

FROM  SEED. 

I  AGREE  with  "A.  D."  that  the  time  will  probably 
come  when  we  shall  order  our  packet  of  Chrysan¬ 
themum  seed  as  we  do  Cinerarias  and  other  florists’ 
flowers.  I  am  raising  seedlings  so  far  superior  to 
the  old  varieties  that  I  am  compelled  yearly  to  dis¬ 
card  many  of  them.  It  is  with  extreme  reluctance, 
however,  that  I  do  so.  I  have  much  respect  for  the 
old  varieties,  but,  one  by  one,  they  have  to  go.  I  do 
not  save  anything  commonplace  now,  experience 
having  taught  me  that  out  of  the  thousands  raised 
annually  only  a  few  will  be  able  to  hold  their  own 
for  any  length  of  time,  and  I  don't  wish  to  send  any¬ 
thing  before  the  flower  world  which  will  be  forgotten 
after  a  year  or  two. 

I  had  always  understood  that  English  growers  had 
been  unable  to  ripen  seed,  but  I  never  could  under¬ 
stand  why.  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Robert 
Owen  had  a  fine  batch  of  seedlings  last  year,  and 
hope  he  will  find  them  equal  to  his  anticipations 
on  further  test.  It  is  very  interesting  work.  One 
strange  thing  I  find  is  that  many  seedlings  do  not 
always  come  so  good  the  first  year  as  the  second, 
and  that  many  which  are  good  on  first  trial  prove 
worthless  on  the  second.  It  is  said  that  three  years 
are  required  to  fully  test  a  variety.  The  best  variety 
I  have  raised  came  poor  the  first  year.  I  should  not 
have  tried  it  a  second  time  but  for  Mr.  Fewkes,  of 
Newton  Highlands,  Mass. — the  raiser  of  "Pres. 
Hyde” — who  saw,  as  he  thought,  the  making  of  a 
good  variety,  at  any  rate  a  new  and  distinct  type. 
1890  being  my  first  year  at  the  work  I  confess  to 
having  held  over  some  very  common  varieties,  and 
only  one  other  out  of  eight  have  I  thought  worth 
perpetuating,  and  this  only  as  a  trained  specimen, 
being  low,  neat  and  stocky. 

In  1891  I  grew  a  larger  number  of  seedlings,  and 
if  some  of  them  come  true  to  their  first  year's  show¬ 
ing  they  should  prove  meritorious.  One  is  a  pink, 
feathery  Japanese  of  very  large  size,  a  cross  between 
a  yellow  seedling  (unnamed)  and  Mrs.  Alpheus 
Hardy.  Curious  indeed  it  is,  that  it  should  come 
pink— but  not  less  strange  than  many  other  crosses  ; 
it  is,  nevertheless,  fully  recorded,  and  clearly  inter¬ 
mediate  in  all  but  colour.  Mrs.  Hardy  produced 
some  very  curious  'seedlings— far  away,  apparently, 
from  any  relationship,  and  were  I  not  quite  positive 
in  this  respect  I  could  not  believe  such  strange 
varieties  could  be  produced  ;_the  majority  were  white, 
and  while  some  were  fully  as  spiney  as  the  parent, 
none  were  evidently  superior,  and  nearly  all 
showed  the  weak  constitution  so  characteristic  of  the 
parent. 

The  coloured  varieties,  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
total,  were  all  robust  in  constitution  but  not  spiney. 
One  developed  a  very  handsome  incurved  flower, 
but  being  such  a  very  pale  pink  it  faded  almost  to 
white  with  age,  and  I  had  to  discard  it ;  two  violet- 
purples,  but  both  semi-double  at  most — one  of  these, 
however,  I  am  using  as  a  seed  parent;  one  dull-brown- 
red,  a  fine  flower,  but  of  no  value  ;  and  a  dirty  little 
purple,  growing  not  more  than  2  ft.  high.  Good  deep 
colours  are  what  is  now  wanted.  Cullingfordii  is 
the  only  good  crimson  we  have  yet.  Next  year  I 
think  we  shall  see  some  good  bold  flowers  of  deep 
crimson.  I  have  one  which  I  think  will  turn  out 
well,  with  fine,  broad  florets  of  the  deepest  hue. 

You  are  right  when  you  say  “  blood  does  tell.” 

I  know  some  people  scout  the  idea  of  one  being  able 
to  produce  a  pedigree  Chrysanthemum.  I  doubt  it  is 
not  so  easy  a  matter  with  a  composite  flower  of  its 
character,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  fertile  florets  of 
the  centre  be  emasculated  and  the  unisexual  pistillate 
or  ligulate  florets  alone  be  used.  I  have  tried  that  this 
year  with  quite  indifferent  results,  out  of  1,000  seeds 
I  don't  think  I  have  twenty  seeds  traceable  to  ligulate 
florets.  But  there  is  another  thing  to  be  taken  into 
consideration,  the  pollen  is  all  shed  from  the  centre 
or  tubular  florets,  before  (and  long  before)  the 
stigmas  unfold  (undoubtedly  a  provision  of  nature  to 
ensure  cross  fertilization,  referred  to  by  Darwin). 
Now,  when  I  desire  to  intercross  two  varieties,  I  can 
sweep  off  all  pollen  from  the  florets  as  fast  as  it 
ripens,  and  use  it  on  the  other  one  desired,  on  an 
older  flower  where  the  stigmas  are  expanded.  And 
by  continually  sweeping  off  its  own  pollen  as  fast  as 
matured,  and  applying  the  "cross”  as  fast  as 
stigmas  are  ripe,  should  I  not  be  fairly  certain 
(other  agencies  not  working  against  me)  of  getting 
something  intermediate?  I  claim  results  have 


proved  this.  Nevertheless,  I  am  not  wholly  satisfied, 
but  I  am  pretty  certain  of  One  thing,  and  that  is — if  I 
have  not  got  the  desired  cross,  I  have  rarely  got 
what  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  self-fertilized 
seedling,  or  rather  one,  the  result  of  self-fertilizatidn, 
I  have  been  working  carefully-,  and  - stia.ll  as  care¬ 
fully  watch  the  results.  I  hope  to  raise  about  500 
seedlings  this  year.  I  do  not  flower  the  original 
seedling.  I  plant  it  outdoors,  and  take  a  cutting  of 
it  in  May,  and  flower  this.  All  our  florists  strike 
their  cuttings  for  large  flowers  in  May. — T.  D.  H., 
Wellesley,  Mass. 

- - 

HUNTING  FOR  ORCHIDS 

IN  UPPER  SIAM. 

In  a  most  interesting  paper  on  “  The  Laos  States  in 
Upper  Siam,"  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  foreign  and 
colonial  section  of  the  Society  of  Arts  on  the  12th 
inst.,  Mr.  Ernest  Satow,  C.M.G.,  says  :  "  Another 
day  I  rode  out  from  Chiengmai  with  the  Chief 
Commissioner  to  the  woods  at  the  base  of  Doi  Su- 
thep,  in  search  of  Orchids.  Passing  through  the 
town,  we  issued  from  the  Patu  Suen-dok  on  its  wes¬ 
tern  side.  This  gate  is  named  after  a  pleasure 
garden  of  the  Chief  of  Chiengmai,  situated,  abotit  a 
mile  from  the  walls,  which  has  been  allowed  to  run 
to  waste.  As  we  emerged  lrom  the  gate,  the  great 
mountain,  which  had  hitherto  been  concealed  by 
trees,  appeared  close  at  hand,  almost  overhanging 
our  heads.  The  road  leads  in  the  direction  of  a 
pagoda  built  half  way  up  the  mountain  side,  and  is 
broad  and  grassy  as  far  as  a  small  salu,  where  we 
branched  away  to  the  right  across  the  now  dry  ter¬ 
raced  Rice-fields.  At  the  edge  of  the  woods  we  were 
met  by  a  hale  old  man,  who  is  the  '  governor  ’  of  the 
mountain,  accompanied  by  four  or  five  men  carrying 
baskets  to  hold  the  plants  we  expected  to  collect. 
I  he  path  ascended  over  the  sparsely  wooded  spurs, 
and  wound  along  to  a  beautifully  cool  and  romantic 
spot  on  the  banks  of  a  torrent  called  Huei  Me-chang- 
khien.  Here  we  found  a  white  Clematis,  doh  niu. 
Our  luck  was  pretty  good,  and  we  succeeded  in  ob¬ 
taining  a  dozen  or  more  varieties  of  Orchids,  which 
seem  to  prefer  trees  that  are  more  or  less  decrepit 
and  decayed.  One  of  these  has  a  pretty  white 
flower,  touched  with  mauve  and-  pink,  and  giving 
forth  a  pleasant  fragrance.  It  is  not  much  admired 
by  the  Laos,  who  have  given  it  the  name  dok-uang 
ki  nu'i,  which,  in  English,  has  such  a  malodorous 
sound,  that  I  will  leave  it  untranslated.  On  oUr 
way  back  we  crossed  the  fields  in  a  different  direc¬ 
tion,  to  the  north-west  angle  of  the  city,  and  then 
along  the  north  wall  to  the  river-side  wall.  Some  of 
the  fields  were  being  broken  up  for  a  winter  crop  of 
Rice. 

“One  morning  we  received  asummons  to  the  Chief’s 
house,  to  be  present  at  the  presentation  of  the  tribute 
Orchids  already  mentioned.  The  ceremony  took 
place  in  the  audience-hall.  We  all  sat  on  chairs, 
ranged  in  a  semicircle,  the  Chief  wearing  his  every¬ 
day  dress.  The  Lawas  from  Mu’ang  Yoom  were 
introduced  by  an  old  Lao,  who  has  served  under 
seven  successive  Chiefs  of  Chiengmai.  They  brought 
with  them  a  tazza  full  of  amaranths,  which  this  old 
man  handed  to  the  Chief,  repeating  first  a  long  exor¬ 
cism,  during  which  the  Chief  held  up  his  hands, 
as  if  in  prayer.  Next,  a  long  joint  of  bamboo,  full 
of  arrow  poison,  and  a  few  skeins  of  cotton  yarn 
were  offered  to  him.  Then  a  small  stone  mortar, 
full  of  powdered  ginger,  was  handed  to  the  Chief, 
who  put  some  in  his  mouth,  chewed  it,  and  spat  it 
out,  to  symbolise  the  fertilisation  of  the  ground  for 
the  reception  of  the  Rice  seed.  The  Orchids  were 
there,  stuck  into  two  sections  of  a  tree,  but  appar¬ 
ently  no  reference  was  made  to  them.  The  whole 
business  was  got  over  very  quickly,  and  was  of  the 
simplest  possible  character. 

“  I  should  mention  that,  at  the  end,  the  Chief 
lifted  up  his  voice,  and  delivered  himself  of  a  short 
oration,  of  which  I  cannot  give  the  contents,  as  no 
one  thought  it  worth  translating  ;  but  what  impressed 
me  most  was  the  informal  and  '  fine-old-English- 
gentleman,  all-of-the-olden-style  ’  manner  he  as¬ 
sumed.  The  Chief  stuck  an  Orchid  through  the 
hole  in  his  left  ear  lobe,  and  gave  us  each  a  sprig  to 
do  likewise,  but  not  being  provided  with  those  useful 
apertures,  we  had  to  put  them  behind  our  ears, 
which  is,  after  all,  quite  as  elegant  as  the  native  man¬ 
ner  of  wearing  a  flower.  We  then  adjourned  to  a 
raised  shed,  to  hear  some  music  performed  by  women 
on  a  sort  of  three-stringed  lute,  having  three  frets, 


which  was  placed  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  player. 
An  ivory  pencil  is  used  for  striking  the  strings.  The 
performers  were  two  women,  who  played  in  Unison, 
and  the  music  was  of  simple  monotonous  character. 
There  were  a  number  of  bamboo  harmonicons  and 
sets  of  small  gongs  lying  about  the  room,  which 
seemed  to  be  of  Burmese  origin.  The  native  Lao 
instrument  is  the  bamboo  flageolet.” 

1 

THE  GARDENERS’ 

ORPHAN  FUND. 

The  timely  articles  which  appeared  in  your  columns 
a  f ew  weeks  ago  and  again  on  the  16th  inst.  is  only 
another  proof  of  the  interest  which  the  "  World  ” 
takes  in  gardeners  and  gardening.  I  sincerely  trust 
with  you  that  those  who  were  successful  last  veaf  in 
the  exhibition  teht,  or  in  any  other  way,  will  not 
forget  this  most  important  Fund,  and  that  this  year 
we  may  see  a  very  large  increase  in  the  number  of  sub¬ 
scribers.  What  a  grand  thing  it  w'ould  be  if  the  w'hole 
of  the  twenty  applicants  at  the  next  election  could 
be  placed  on  the  Fund,  and  how  easy  it  eotild  be  done 
if  a  thousand  gardenefs  Would  only  send  5s.  ea£h. 
I  was  greatly  surprised  when  looking  over  the  list  of 
names  of  persons  who  assisted  in  the  National  Card 
Collection,  to  notice  how  few,  comparatively 
speaking,  responded  to  the  appeal,  yet  how  many 
there  are  who  could  have  helped  with  a  mite  this  most 
deserving  object. 

It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  visit  the  homes  of  child¬ 
ren  who  are  or  have  been  nominated  for  election  to 
the  benefits  of  the  Fund,  and  in  one  case  of  a  child 
who  has  been  successful,  and  the  deep  and  sincere 
thanks  which  the  widowed  mothers  have  expressed 
to  me  for  the  aid  received  in  this  case,  and  for  pro¬ 
mised  aid  at  the  elections  in  the  others,  has  greatly 
increased  my  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  Fund, 
These  visits  have  given  me  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  grand  work  which  the  committee  are  carrying  oil. 
Permit  me  therefore  to  urge  upon  those  of  my 
brothers  in  the  craft,  who  have  so  far  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  appeals  that  have  been  made  t©  them, 
no  longer  to  delay  sending  in  their  subscriptions, 
The  trifle  that  is  asked  from  them  is  not  much  in 
itself,  but  in  the  aggregate  will  afford  the  means  of 
alleviating  the  sorrows  of  many  a  brother  worker's 
helpmate  in  life  left  behind  to  feel  the  pangs  of  want 

In  most  districts  there  are  local  secretaries,  who 
will  be  only  too  glad  to  reeeive  subscriptions  of 
donations,  however  small  in  amount,  and  our  good 
friend,  Mr.  Barron,  whose  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  fund  is  unbounded,  will  be  only  too  glad  to  do 
the  same.  Do  let  us  all  therefore,  in  this  year  of 
grace  1892,  assist  the  committee  in  their  efforts  to 
increase  the  usefulness  of  the  fund. 

There  is  another  gardeners' society— the  United 
Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society— that  I 
should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about.  I  was  very 
thankful,  when  it  was  brought  under  my  notice  as  a  so¬ 
ciety',  that  it  would  be  worth  my  while  to  join, because, 
by  becoming  a  benefit  member,  my  subscription  not 
only  made  provision  for  helping  me  in  the  case  of  sick¬ 
ness,  but,  by  taking  care  of  the  annual  surpluses 
which  stand  to  my  credit,  enable  me  to  save  some¬ 
thing  for  old  age,  I  do  not  think  one  half  the  young 
gardeners  or  nursery  hands  in  the  country  can  be 
aware  that  such  an  admirable  society  exists,  or  its 
membership  roll  would  quickly  be  quadrupled,  I 
am  sure  our  ever-courteous  secretary  would  be  much 
pleased  to  give  any  information  respecting  it. — A ,  J , 
Brown,  Chertsey  {Local  Secretary  G.O.F.). 

- —I— - 

THE  RESURRECTION 

PLANT. 

Within  recent  years,  considerable  importations  of 
Selaginella  lepidophylla,  popularly  known  as  the 
Resurrection  Plant,  have  been  made.  The  species  is 
a  native  of  the  warmer  part  of  America  from  Texas 
and  Mexico  to  Peru,  and  is  to  be  found  in  exposed 
places,  a  fact  which  no  doubt  accounts  for  its 
peculiar  habit  and  behaviour.  The  stems  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  dense  tufts,  forming  flat  table-like  cushions 
when  in  the  fresh  and  growing  condition,  but  in  sea¬ 
sons  of  drought  or  when  pulled  out  of  the  ground  so 
that  the  roots  get  dry',  the  whole  of  the  stems  curve 
inwards,  forming  a  ball  and  completely  covering  the 
crown.  This  ball  presents  a  brownish  appearanfce,' 
and  would  be  regarded  as  dead  by  those  una'c-' 
quainted  with  it.  All  that  is  necessary,  however  is 
to  place  tjig  roofs  in  watef  and  tlje  gferns  will  spread1 
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out  flat,  and  the  leaves  will  appear  of  a  bright  green 
as  if  nothing  had  been  amiss.  "This  will  take  place 
in  the  course  of  two  to  four  hours  in  a  warm  room. 
We  noted  a  quantity  of  it  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
J.  Carter  &  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  some  of  it  being  dry 
and  other  pieces  placed  in  basins  of  water  or  in 
Hyacinth  glasses  or  other  ornamental  vases,  which 
may  be  used  at  the  fancy  of  the  operator.  If  the 
water  is  allowed  to  sink  in  the  Hyacinth  or  other 
glasses  where  the  short  roots  cannot  follow,  the 
stems  curl  inwards  again,  but  the  addition  of  some 
more  water  will  set  the  plants  right  in  a  short  time. 
_ _ .♦_ 

- 

THE  WINTER  CHERRY. 


Although  there  are  something  like  thirty  good 
species  of  Physalis,  few  of  them  are  to  be  seen  in 
British  gardens  at  the  present  day.  About  eighteen 
Or  More  have  been  introduced  from  time  to  time,  but 
have  been  allowed  to  drop  out  of  cultivation.  Some 
Of  them  are  sub-shrubby  and  require  stove  or  green¬ 
house  treatment,  while  a  considerable  number  of 
those  that  were  once  introduced,  were  annuals, 
probably  not  sufficiently  showy  to  arouse  the 
interest  of  cultivators  generally.  The  species  are 
characterised  by  a  calyx  which  increases  in  size  as 
the  fruit  grows,  until  it  becomes  quite  inflated  or 
bladdery.  The  flowers  of  different  species  vary 
from  green  to  white,  yellow  and  pale  blue,  but  they 
are  usually  small  and  inconspicuous.  The  orna¬ 
mental  value  of  the  plant  depends  on  whether  the 
huge,  inflated  calyx  is  coloured  or  not.  In  the  case 
of  the  Cape  Gooseberry  (Physalis  edulis)  its  value 
depends  on  the  fruit,  which  is  eaten  raw,  cooked,  or 
preserved. 

Physalis  Alkekengi,  the  plant  under  notice,  is  a 
native  of  South  Europe,  while  the  greater  part  of 
the  ethers  which  have  been  introduced  are  natives 
of  various  parts  of  America,  either  North  or  South. 
It  is  the  species  most  widely  cultivated  in  British 
gardens,  and  being  perfectly  hardy  has  only  to  be 
established  in  herbaceous  borders  and  it  will  take 
Care  of  itself.  The  numerous  underground  stems 
are  somewhat  troublesome  owing  to  their  rambling 
nature,  and  liability  to  come  up  amongst 
neighbouring  plants.  For  this  reason  if 
ought  where  practicable  to  be  planted  on 
a  piece  of  ground  by  itself,  To  get  the 
best  results,  a  sunny  or  welhexpOSfed 
position  should  be  selected  for  it  so  as  to 
encourage  the  production  of  fruit.  The 
iatt£f  is  a  globular,  orange-coloured 
berry,  but  is  completely  Covered  by  the 
calyx.  It  is  acid,  somewhat  bitter,  ahd 
not  usually  eaten  in  this  country,  but  is 
said  to  be  eaten  as  a  common  fruit  in 
Spain,  Switzerland,  and  Germany.  Here 
however  the  globular,  inflated  and  orange- 
coloured  calyx  constitutes  the  orna¬ 
mental  value  of  the  plant.  If  the  fiuits 
are  allowed  to  hang  on  the  plants  after 
ripening  the  calyx  will  be  very  Orna¬ 
mental  for  a  time,  but  ultimately  in  the 
wet  autumn  and  early  winter  months,  the 
soft  tissue  rots  away  leaving  only  the 
skeleton  framework.  If  the  fruit-bearing 
stems  are  cut  after  the  calyx  is  properly 
coloured,  and  then  dried  in  the  same 
way  as  one  would  do  with  Everlastings, 
the  calyx  will  keep  its  bright  colour  for 
an'  indefinite  period  of  time,  more 
especially  if  covered  with  a  bell  glass  to 
keep  away  dust, 

*■ - 

ECONOMIC  PLANTS. 


“Officinal  and  Medicinal  Plants"  was 
the  title  of  a  paper  read  on  Thursday  of 
last  week  at  the  meeting  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  Horticultural  Improvement 
Society,  by  Mr.  C.  Paul,  of  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  Old  Trafford.  Mr.  Paul  said 
the  subject  simply  meant  plants  which 
the  science,  industry,  and  skill  of  man 
has  turned  to  practical  and  useful  account  as 
food,  clothing,  or  medicine.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  man  in  all  ages  has  been  more  or  less 
dependent  on  the  vegetable  world  for  support  and 
comfort.  With  regard  to  food  plants,  a  long  list  of 
which  was  given  in  the  paper,  Mr.  Paul  said  Coffee 
is  the  berry  of  a  shrub  called  Coffea  arabica,  a  native 
pf  Arabia  or  Persia.  In  the  hot  countries  of  the 


Eastern  hemisphere  it  has  developed  a  disease 
which  threatens  the  extinction  of  the  old  form. 
Coffea  liberica  is  however  taking  its  place  as  it  is 
more  robust,  and  can  be  grown  at  a  lower  level  and 
consequently  at  a  higher  temperature  than  its  pre¬ 
decessor,  which  has  to  be  cultivated  on  the  hills. 


L/ELTA  autumnalis  alba. 


After  speaking  of  medicinal  plants,  Mr.  Paul  con¬ 
cluded  his  paper  with  the  following  words :  I  may 
say  that  it  does  not  redound  to  the  credit  of  our 
nation  that  our  people  should  be  so  wilfully  ignorant 
of  the  form  and  origin  of  their  daily  food.  When 
one  hears  of  the  digging  of  Wheat  like  coal,  and  of 
slates  growing  on  trees  one  thinks  that  natural 


to  pleasure  solely  as  a  means  of  maintenance.  Still, 
taking  the  whole  of  the  present  collection  of  plants, 
native  and  exotic,  there  is  not  another  of  greater 
variety  nearer  than  the  Royal  gardens  at  Kew. 
Many  of  the  plants  mentioned  in  this  paper  will  be 
found  there,  or  representatives  of  their  natural  order, 
as  it  impossible  in  a  limited  space  to  keep  every¬ 
thing.  When  we  consider  the  deadly  atmosphere 
which  surrounds  us  the  wonder  is  that  so  many 
plants  live.  With  your  permission  I  will  quote  a  few 
words  uttered  by  the  Bishop  of  Missouri,  America, 
at  the  opening  of  a  botanic  gardens  in  the  city.  He 
said:  "Looking  out  upon  the  world  and  its  three 
great  kingdoms  into  which  from  childhood  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  divide  things,  namely,  mineral, 
vegetable,  and  animal,  only  a  little  thought  is 
necessary  to  discover  the  paramount  importance  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  Wood  for  fuel,  timber  for 
houses  and  furniture,  grain,  roots,  and  fruits  for 
food,  and  flax  and  cotton  for  clothing  show  at  a 
glance  how  this  kingdom  pays  superabundant  tribute 
for  the  comfort  and  support  of  man.  Considering 
that  the  stored-up  coal  of  the  earth,  which  we  call  a 
mineral,  is  of  vegetable  origin,  that  Grass  and  Mul¬ 
berry  leaves  nourish  the  sheep,  goat,  and  silkworm, 
whose  products  we  take  for  clothing,  that  Grass  and 
Corn  sustain  the  herbivorous  animals,  and  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  curative  substances  in  the  materia 
medica  is  gathered  from  herbs  and  trees,  we  shall  con¬ 
clude  it  is  the  vegetable  kingdom  which,  by  God’s 
appointment,  furnishes  well  nigh  everything  re¬ 
quired  for  the  life  and  happiness  of 'man.''  The 
paper  was  practically  illustrated  by  specimens  of 
plants  laid  on  the  table. 


LzELIA  AUTUMNALIS 

ALBA. 

The  varieties  of  Ltelia  autumnalis  are  not  so  nume¬ 
rous  as  those  of  L.  anceps,  but  those  of  them  of  any 
distinctness  which  have  appeared  have  been  very 
much  appreciated.  The  very  dark  coloured  varieties 
and  the  pure  white  one,  when  obtained  true,  are  the 
most  distinct  and  valuable  for  horticultural  pur¬ 
poses.  Our  illustrations  accompanying 
this  show  the  type,  and  also  the  white 
variety  under  notice,  by  way  of  contrast. 
October  and  November  are  the  usual 
months  in  which  L.  autumnalis  comes 
into  bloom,  during  which  time  its  appear¬ 
ance  is  very  familiar  in  every  collection 
of  Orchids  of  any  importance.  The 
sepals  are  oblong,  the  petals  lanceolate, 
somewhat  broader,  and  of  a  bright  rose 
purple ;  the  spreading  segments  with 
revolute  tips  are  characteristic  features 
of  this  species.  The  lip  is  pale  or  almost 
white  at  the  base,  while  the  upper  portion 
of  the  side  lobes  are  darker,  and  the 
middle  lobe  rose-purple  of  varying  in¬ 
tensity  in  different  individuals.  The 
white  variety,  L.  autumnalis  alba,  is  pure 
white  with  exception  of  a  pale  yellow 
blotch  in  front  of  the  ridges  of  the  disc, 
and  a  yellow  spot  about  the  base  of 
the  column.  In  Mexico,  the  native 
country  of  the  species,  the  plants  are 
found  (often  in  large  masses)  growing  on 
exposed  rocks  and  the  stumps  of  trees, 
with  full  exposure  to  sunshine.  Culti¬ 
vators  should  therefore  take  a  hint  from 
that  fact,  and  give  the  plants  the  full 
advantage  of  light.  The  specimens 
from  w'hich  our  illustrations  were  taken, 
were  obtained  from  Messrs.  B.  S.  Wil¬ 
liams  &  Son  last  autumn. 


THE  BUSSA  PALM. 


The  Palm  of  this  name  is  also  knoxvn  as 
the  Troolia  Palm,  and  by  botanists  as, 
Manicaria  saccifera.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  tidal  swamps  of  the  Lower  Amazon 
River,  in  Guiana,  and  must  therefore  re¬ 
ceive  plentyof  water  all  the  year  round.  It  is  grown  with 
great  success  in  the  Victoria  house  at  Kew,  where  it  is 
stood  upon  an  inverted  pot  in  the  tank,  with  its  roots 
dipping  into  the  water.  The  leaves  are  greatly  elon¬ 
gated,  and  irregularly  cut  or  pinnate  in  the  young 
state,  at  least  with  the  ends  of  the  pinnte  or  segments 
truncate,  that  is,  cut  short,  and  ending  in  coarse 
teeth.  The  leaves  of  the  old  plants  are  undivided, 
except  the  teeth  along  the  edges. 


history  is  largely  at  a  discount  instead  of  at  a  pre¬ 
mium. 

The  gardens  at  Old  Trafford  were  established 
years  ago  by  men  ahead  of  their  time,  so  that  they 
and  the  public  might  become  acquainted  with  some 
of  the  endless  forms  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  They 
were  established  as  a  school  for  plant  life.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  gardens  have  drifted  from  business 
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floriculture. 


Pansies, ’Violas,  etc. 

I  noticed  under  the  above  heading  in  your  last 
week’s  issue  some  very  seasonable  hints  to  growers 
of  these  popular  flowers/but  there  is  one  point  which 
I  cannot  understand,  and  that  is,  how  the  east  wind 
so  injuriously  affects  the  Pansy  in  the  south.  In  the 
central  districts  of  Scotland  we  have  no  such  ex¬ 
perience,  at  least  worth  speaking  of.  A  frosty  wind 
either  from  the  north-west  or  north-east  will  slightly 
hurt  soft,  newly-planted-out  plants,  but  if  really 
sound  they  very  soon  recover  when  a  favourable 
change  of  weather  sets  in.  If  the  weather  is  mild 
and  showery  Pansy  plants  will  often  look  quite  fresh 
and  healthy,  even  although  the  stems  are  rotten  or 
cut  under  the  surface  by  slugs  or  wireworms,  but 
these  go  quickly  down  before  a  cold,  drying  wind. 
I  think  to  some  such  cause  must  be  attributed  the 
dying  off  of  plants  in  the  south  during  the  prevalent 
east  winds  of  spring.  So  far  as  my  experience  in 
Pansy  growing  in  this  quarter  has  gone,  I  have 
found  that  a  thoroughly  sound,  strong,  vigorous 
plant  will  not  succumb  to  any  kind  of  weather  if 
properly  planted. 

When  many  of  the  Pansy  plants  have  damped  off 
in  the  frames,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  disturb  the  soil 
as  little  as  possible  when  lifting  the  others  to 
plant  out,  and  to  water  it  well  with  tepid  water.  It 
is  often  surprising  how  many  will  spring  up  with 
this  treatment  if  the  position  is  favourable  and  the 
sun  gets  well  on  the  glass,  and  these,  too,  are  gener¬ 
ally  the  best  for  producing  good  blooms  in  autumn. 

■ — Veritas. 


SOME  VEGETABLE 

WONDERS. 

We  take  the  following  extracts  from  a  paper  read  by 
Mr.  C.  B.  Green  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Ealing 
Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Association  : — 

As  trees  have  ever  been  a  subject  replete  with  inte¬ 
rest  to  the  lover  of  Nature,  and  as  some  approximation 
to  the  truth,  as  regards  their  age,  can  be  ascertained 
by  reference  to  the  rings  annually  deposited,  the 
consideration  of  these  may  not  be  unworthy  of  the 
premier  place.  Perhaps  the  most  ancient  of  all  arbo¬ 
real  vegetation,  then,  are  the  celebrated  dragon  trees 
which  have  made  the  island  of  Teneriffe  famous. 
There  is  one — or  was — at  Orotava,  considered  by 
Humboldt,  a  faithful  recorder  of  the  phenomena  of 
Nature,  to  be  not  less  than  i,ooo  years  old.  It  is 
stated  to  have  been  as  large  and  as  hollow  in  1402  as  it 
was  found  by  Humboldt  in  the  last  century.  In  1819  a 
storm  deprived  this  aged  monster  of  part  of  its 
crown,  and  in  1867  the  work  of  destruction  was  com¬ 
pleted  by  a  gale  of  wind.  Paintings  of  this  “  ancient 
mariner  ”  may  be  seen  at  Kew,  in  the  Marianne 
North  Gallery,  which  will  well  repay  inspection. 
Of  the  products  of  South  Africa  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  Baobab  tree  was  the  most  remarkable,  for  Dr. 
Livingstone  describes  it  as  "a  great  baby-looking 
bulb,”  which  reaches  an  enormous  size  and  an 
astonishing  age.  I  trust  the  term  “  baby  ”  will  have 
its  due  effect  upon  you  ;  to  me  it  implies  the  opposite 
of  large,  in  fact,  my  mini  immediately  reverts  to 
something  liliputian.  How’ever,  it  is  recorded  that 
nothing  will  lull  it,  therefore  it  cannot  be  placed  in 
the  category  of  “delicate.”  The  natives  bark  the 
tree  every  year  as  far  as  they  can  reach — a  process 
which  w'ould  be  destructive  to  most  trees — for  the 
sake  of  its  fibres  ;  from  which  they  make  a  strong 
cord.  This  tree  refuses  to  be  injured  either  by  fire 
or  adze  ;  and  Dr.  Livingstone  says  the  trunk  is  some¬ 
times  hollow’,  and  that  he  himself  spent  a  night  in 
one  which  was  big  enough  to  hold  twenty  men. 

A  treatise  on  the  wonders  of  vegetation  would 
hardly  be  complete  without  allusion  to  the  giant 
trees  of  California,  called  Sequoias  or  Wellingtonias. 
These  remarkable  specimens  of  arboreal  vegetation 
have  been,  and  are,  the  admiration  of  the  civilised 
world.  To  the  native  Indian,  perhaps,  a  sight  of 
these  produces  mingled  fee.lings  of  awe  and  respect ; 
certain  it  is  that,  be  he  native  or  foreigner,  a  visit  to 
the  Yosemite  Valley  for  the  first  time  must  have  its 
due  effect  upon  him. 

“A  tree  is  not  a  tree  alone;  a  thousand  thoughts 
invest  it.” 

The  contemplation  of  this  vast  grove  must  neces¬ 


sarily  induce  feeling  akin  to  wonder  ;  and  in  the 
solitude  what  thoughts  will  not  be  suggested  to  us  ? 

“  Our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt, 

Finds  tongues  in  trees.” 

This  grove  contains  nearly  one  hundred  big  speci¬ 
mens  of  Sequoia  gigantea,  growing  out  of  the  thick 
forest. 

The  “  father  ”  is  prostrate,  measures  435  feet  in 
length,  and  no  feet  in  circumference.  He  must 
have  been  much  longer  when  upright.  His  interior 
in  places  is  tunnelled  out  to  aheight  of  10  feet.  The 
mother  has  also  seen  better  days  ;  she  stands  327  feet 
high,  and  measures  90  feet  round  her  slender  waist. 
Her  arms  have  disappeared,  and  her  epidermis  also 
suffered  severely  from  the  ravages  of  age  and  fire. 

On  the  subject  of  trees  one  could  dilate  for 
hours,  but  the  progression  of  time  forbids  it ;  so 
the  Oaks  and  other  giants  of  our  own  country,  to  the 
wonderful  Olives  of  Palestine,  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon, 
or  the  Tree-ferns  of  New  Zealand,  must  give  place  to 
other  forms  of  vegetable  matter. 

I  cannot  resist,  however,  a  quotation  from  Baron 
Munchausen,  which  I  promise  you  shall  be  the  last ; 
and  although  I  am  aware  that 

“An  honest  tale  speeds  best,” 

yet  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  a  little  spice  occa¬ 
sionally  will  not  materially  interfere  with  the 
process  of  digestion.  I  therefore  make  no  comment 
on  the  following,  but  implore  you  to  award'the  praise 
or  blame  to  the  great  Baron  himself,  from  whom  I 
cull  the  story  : — 

It  is  written  that  the  Baron  “  in  voyaging  from 
Amsterdam  to  Ceylon  relates,  that  the  only  circum¬ 
stance  which  happened  worth  recording,  was  the 
wonderful  effects  of  a  storm,  which  had  torn  up  by 
the  roots  a  great  number  of  trees  of  enormous  bulk 
and  height  in  an  island  where  we  lay  at  anchor  to 
take  in  wood  and  water.  Some  of  these  trees 
weighed  many  tons,  yet  they  were  carried  by  the 
wind  so  exceedingly  high  that  they  appeared  like  the 
feathers  of  small  birds  floating  in  the  [air,  for  they 
were  at  least  five  miles  from  the  earth.  However, 
as  soon  as  the  storm  subsided  they  all  fell  perpendi¬ 
cularly  into  their  respective  places  and  took  root 
again — except  the  largest,  which  happened,  when  it 
was  blown  into  the  air,  to  have  a  man  and  his  wife, 
a  very  honest  old  couple, upon  its  branches  gathering 
Cucumbers  (in  this  part  of  the  globe  that  useful 
vegetable  grows  upon  trees) ;  the  weight  of  this 
couple,  as  the  tree  descended  overbalanced  the 
trunk  and  brought  it  down  in  a  horizontal  position  ; 
it  fell  upon  the  chief  man  of  the  island  and  killed 
him  on  the  spot ;  of  course  the  honest  old  couple 
were  amply  rewarded,  for  they  were  chosen  by  the 
people  for  their  governors,  as  a  mark  of  gratitude 
for  destroying,  though  accidentally,  their  late 
tyrant.” 

I  would  elicit  your  attention  towards  a  more  won¬ 
derful  example  of  the  prodigality  of  nature,  viz. 
Rafflesia  Arnoldi.  This  remarkable  plant  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  island  of  Sumatra  in  the  year  1818, 
by  Dr.  Arnold  and  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  ;  hence  its 
name.  The  news  of  this  extraordinary  “find”  created 
at  the  time  a  large  amount  of  curiosity  in  Europe, 
and  no  papers  ever  read  before  the  Linnaean 
Society  can  be  compared,  for  the  interest  they  excited, 
with  those  in  which  the  illustrious  Robert  Brown 
described  this  wonder  of  the  vegetable  world.  Its 
most  striking  feature,  perhaps,  is  its  enormous  size; 
indeed,  it  is  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  flower 
in  the  world.  The  five  petals  of  which  it  is 
composed  are  each  a  foot  across,  and  of  a  brick-red 
colour,  with  numerous  irregular  yellowish-white 
swellings.  The  cup,  or  fleshy  disc  from  which  these 
radiate,  is  also  nearly  a  foot  across,  and  this 
receptacle  when  cleared  of  its  fleshy  contents,  is  said 
to  be  capable  of  containing  twelve  pints  of  water  ! 
A  flower  of  such  dimensions  is  quite  out  of 
question  for  a  button-hole  ;  and,  moreover,  the 
“delicate  aroma”  arising  from  the  fully-expanded 
blossom  is  not  of  roses  or  violets,  but  rather  resembles 
the  odour  of  tainted  beef !  When  I  say  that  its 
weight  is  about  fifteen  pounds,  and  the  whole 
character  of  the  blossom  gross  and  fleshy,  you  will 
doubtless  agree  with  me  that  it  is  hardly  a  suitable 
subject  for  the  drawing-room  table.  I  refrain  from 
further  description,  but  recommend  everyone  who 
takes  the  slightest  interest  in  this  abnormity  to  visit 
No.  1  Museum,  in  Kew  Gardens,  where  an  exact 
model  in  wax  has  been  prepared. 


SELAGINELLAS. 

Independent  of  varieties  which  have  been  found  in 
a  wild  state  as  well  as  those  that  have  originated  in 
gardens,  about  313  species  are  known  to  science.  Of 
course  only  a  relatively  small  number  of  these  are 
cultivated,  and  a  still  smaller  number  are  in  general 
cultivation.  It  is  surprising,  however,  that  so  many 
of  the  varieties  of  popular  species  should  find  favour 
with  gardeners  and  cultivators  generally  ;  but  it  is  a 
penalty  we  have  to  pay  whenever  any  garden  plant 
becomes  popular.  Whenever  anything  distinct  ap¬ 
pears  in  a  plant  that  is  already  well  known,  horti¬ 
culturists  rush  it  to  the  front  and  receive  a  ready 
response  from  cultivators. 

Like  Ferns,  the  bulk  of  the  Selaginellas  are 
notable  for  their  grace  and  elegance,  or  for  their 
utility  in  clothing  rockeries  in  hothouses  in  the  case 
of  creeping  species,  as  well  as  for  furnishing  pots 
and  pans  for  general  decorative  purposes.  The 
greater  number  of  species  require  a  stove  tempera¬ 
ture,  but  the  more  popular  species,  including  some 
of  the  most  ornamental,  can  be  grown  to  perfection 
in  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  except  that  after 
repotting  or  making  up  fresh  pans  of  cuttings,  a 
higher  temperature  with  a  closer  and  moister  atmos¬ 
phere  are  desirable  for  a  time.  They  prefer  shade 
to  full  exposure,  retaining  their  particular  hue  of 
colour  under  the  former  condition,  but  assume  a 
yellowish-green  hue  when  subjected  to  sunshine  and 
a  dry  atmosphere.  The  compost  for  Selaginellas 
should  be  light  and  open,  using  plenty  of  charcoal 
or  broken  potsherds  with  that  object  in  view. 
Plenty  of  moisture  should  be  given  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  season,  keeping  the  plants  rather  drier  in  winter 
to  prevent  damping  of  the  dwarf,  close-growing  and 
thin-leaved  species  such  as  S.  apus  and  S.  Kraus- 
siana. 

S.  Martensii. — With  exception  of  S.  Kraussiana, 
this  is  the  commonest  species  in  gardens,  and  is 
therefore  to  be  reckoned  one  of  the  most  useful  for 
ordinary  purposes.  The  stems  of  the  typical  form 
are  trailing  in  the  lower  part,  and  throw  out  long 
forking  roots  which  ultimately  fix  themselves  in  the 
soil.  The  branches  are  given  off  in  a  pinnate  or  even 
a  fan-shaped  manner,  and  in  healthy,  well  grown 
plants  produce  a  very  effective  appearance.  The 
varieties  of  this  in  cultivation  are  numerous  and 
varied.  One  of  the  most  distinct  is  S.  M.  divaricata, 
which  has  fewer  and  more  distantly  arranged  branches, 
and  smaller  leaves  with  longer  intervals  between 
them.  It  is  often  grown  in  pots  or  pans,  but  would 
be  more  suitable  for  planting  out  on  a  rockery,  or  a 
similar  place  where  it  could  be  allowed  to  spread 
over  the  ground.  The  variety  S.  M.  robusta  is  one 
of  the  most  serviceable  for  pot  work  on  account  of 
its  compact,  erect  habit,  and  sturdy  appearance. 
The  variegated  form  S.  M.  variegata  has  the 
branches  and  leaves  variously  splashed  with  creamy- 
white,  and  when  the  variegation  is  well  mixed  the 
appearance  is  pleasing.  It  is  evidently  a  variegated 
form  of  S.  M.  robusta  judging  from  its  habit. 

S.  Kraussiana.— Scarcely  a  garden  is  without  a 
greater  or  less  quantity  of  this  species,  which  is  best 
known  under  the  name  of  Lycopodium  denticulatum, 
a  name  that  can  hardly  be  obliterated  from  the 
gardeners'  notebook.  It  is  a  native  of  various  parts 
of  the  world  in  widely  remote  localities,  so  that  we 
cannot  be  surprised  at  its  being  amenable  to  culture 
under  a  variety  of  conditions,  both  in  the  stove  and 
greenhouse.  In  some  localities,  even  in  the  far  north, 
it  has  been  grown  for  a  number  of  years  in  succession 
in  sheltered  parts  of  an  outdoor  fernery  under  the 
shade  of  hard}’  ferns.  The  uses  indoors  to  which  it 
may  be  put  are  so  numerous  that  they  need  not  be 
enumerated.  The  variety  S.  K.  Brownii  bears  the 
same  relation  to  the  type  as  S.  Martensii  robusta 
does  to  that  species.  It  is  remarkably  dwarf  in  habit, 
compact,  and  suitable  for  culture  in  pots  or  pans. 
There  are  two  variegated  varieties,  one  with  silvery 
branches  and  leaves,  and  another  with  the  tips  of 
the  shoots  of  a  golden  hue,  more  especially  in  the 
young  state,  when  it  is  highly  ornamental. 

S.  Braunii. — For  greenhouse  culture  generally 
there  are  few  more  serviceable  species  than  this. 
It  is  known  under  various  names  such  as  S.  pubescens 
and  Lycopodium  Willdenovii,  the  latter  being 
altogether  erroneous  even  if  we  modify  the  name 
to  Selaginella  Willdenovii,  because  there  is  already  a 
species  of  that  name  and  an  altogther  different  plant. 
The  stems  rarely  exceed  a  foot  or  15  in.  in  height,  and 
are  generally  of  the  former  height,  although  high  cuj* 
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tivation  may  raise  them  to  18  in.  The  lateral  shoots 
give  off  minor  branches  in  a  somewhat  fan-shaped 
manner.  The  leaves  are  of  a  rich  dark  green,  almost 
glaucous  hue,  when  the  plant  is  grown  under  suitable 
conditions,  that  is  in  a  moderately  high  temperature 
with  sufficient  atmospheric  moisture.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  species  that  may  be  grown  well  in  a  vinery, 
greenhouse  or  conservatory  in  shady  positions.  It 
is  a  native  of  Western  China,  and  has  for  many  years 
been  pretty  extensively  cultivated  in  British  gardens. 
—Selaginclla. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CHICAGO  EXHIBITION, 

1893. 

The  Royal  Commission  for  this  exhibition  have  is¬ 
sued  the  full  text  of  the  classification  for  the  depart¬ 
ment  which  includes  Viticulture,  Horticulture  and 
Floriculture,  and  we  may  remind  intending  exhibitors 
that  February  29  Is  the  last  day  for  receiving  entries, 
which  should  be  sent  to  Sir  Henry  Trueman  Wood, 
John  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C.  The  charge  for  space 
varies  from  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  per  square  foot,  but  the 
minimum  charge  will  be  £5. 

There  are  fourteen  classes  in  the  section  devoted 
to  Viticulture,  four  for  Horticulture,  twelve  for 
Floriculture,  three  for  Arboriculture,  five  for  Pomo¬ 
logy,  nine  for  Preserved  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  and 
six  for  Appliances  and  Methods  of  Horticulture,  &c. 
The  classes  in  the  sections  in  which  our  readers  will 
probably  be  the  most  interested  are  arranged  as 
follows : — 

Horticulture.  —  Garden  vegetables  and  their 
cultivation. — Market  and  truck  gardening. — Esculent 
vegetables,— Garden  tools  and  other  accessories  of 
gardening. 

Floriculture.  —  Hardy  perennials,  flowering 
shrubs,  etc.,  other  than  Roses,  Rhododendrons,  etc. 
— Roses  of  all  varieties. — Rhododendrons,  Azaleas, 
and  wild  flowers.— Orchids  and  Orchid  houses.— Or¬ 
namental  leaf  plants. — Bedding  plants  and  annual 
flowering  plants,  ornamental  bulbs,  etc. — Flower  and 
seed  trade  :  Methods  of  testing  vitality  of  seeds. — 
Cactaceae.  —  Aquatic  plants  and  their  culture. 
Nymphsea,  etc. — Cut  flowers  and  florists’  work. — 
Floral  designs,  etc.  Bouquets,  preserved  flowers, 
leaves,  sea-weeds.  Illustrations  of  plants  and 
flowers.  Materials  for  floral  designs.  Bouquet 
materials,  bouquet  holders,  bouquet  papers,  table 
decorations.  —  Receptacles  for  plants.  Flower 
pots,  plant-boxes,  tubs,  fern-cases,  jardinieres,  etc. 
Window  gardening.  Plant  and  flower-stands,  ornate 
designs  in  iron,  wood,  and  wire. 

Arboriculture.— Ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  : 
Methods  of  growing,  transplanting,  etc.— Fruit  trees 
and  methods  of  rearing,  grafting,  transplanting, 
pruning,  etc.  ;  means  of  combating  insects  and  other 
enemies. — Nurseries  and  the  nursery  trade. 

Pomology. — Fruits  of  temperate  and  sub-tropical 
regions,  as  Apples,  Pears,  Quinces,  Peaches,  Necta¬ 
rines,  Apricots,  Plums,  Grapes,  Cherries,  and 
Melons  ;  cold  storage,  and  other  methods  of  keeping 
packing,  and  shipping. — Citrus  fruits  :  Oranges, 
Lemons,  etc. — Bananas,  Pine-apples,  and  other 
tropical  fruits,  except  citrus  fruits. — Small  fruits 
Berries,  etc. — Casts  and  models  of  fruits. 

Appliances  and  Methods  of  Horticulture, 
Floriculture,  Arboriculture,  etc. — Hot-houses, 
conservatories  :  Methods  of  construction,  manage, 
ment,  and  operation. — Heating  apparatus  for  hot¬ 
houses  and  conservatories. — Hot-beds,  forcing  and 
propagating  houses  and  appliances. — Seats,  chairs, 
and  adjuncts  of  the  garden  and  conservatory. — Orna¬ 
mental  wirevvorlc,  trellises,  fences,  borders,  labels  for 
plants  and  trees,  etc. — Garden  and  nursery  adminis¬ 
tration  and  management:  Horticulture,  floriculture, 
and  arboriculture  as  arts  of  design  and  decoration. 
Laying  out  gardens :  Designs  for  the  laying  out  of 
gardens  and  the  improvement  of  private  residences  ; 
designs  for  commercial  gardens,  nurseries,  graperies  ; 
designs  for  the  parterre.  Treatment  of  water  for 
ornamental  purposes  :  Cascades,  fountains,  reser¬ 
voirs,  lakes.  Formation  and  after-treatment  of 
lawns.  Garden  construction,  building,  etc.  :  Rock- 
work,  grottoes  ;  rustic  constructions  and  adornments 
for  private  gardens  and  public  grounds.  Planting, 
fertilizing,  cultivating,  and  appliances. 

.  » 

♦ 

Florist’s  Wife,  10  a.m. — "Anton,  why  do  you 
want  to  drink  beer  so  early  in  the  morning,  would  not 
a  glass  or  two  of  water  do  as  well  ?  " 

"Keep  quiet,  old  woman,  water  is  too  valuable 
tor  my  plants," — Staats  Zeimng, 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


A  new  yellow  Odontoglossum. 

At  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms,  on  the  23rd 
inst.,  a  very  interesting  new  yellow  Odontoglot  came 
up  for  sale  from  Messrs.  Charlesworth,  Shuttleworth 
and  Co.  In  general  characters  it  came  nearest  to 
the  type  of  O.  excellens,  but  was  of  beautiful  form, 
clear  bright  yellow,  with  a  ray  of  whiteup  the  sepals, 
and  all  the  parts  spotted  with  cinnamon  brown.  The 
curious  thing  about  it  is  that  it  did  not  come  from 
the  excellens  district,  but  came  with  last  year's 
importations  of  O.  Alexandras  from  the  hunting 
grounds  for  that  species  in  the  regions  about  Bogota. 

Cattleya  Percivaliana. 

The  flowers  of  this  Cattleya,  but  more  particularly 
the  lip,  are  of  a  rich  dark  colour,  and  expanding  as 
they  do  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  other  Cattleyas 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  Orchid  growers, 
more  especially  those  outside  the  smoke  radius  of 
large  towns,  place  considerable  value  upon  them. 
The  sepals  and  petals  of  the  ordinary  form  are  rosy- 
lilac  tinted  with  purple.  The  terminal  lobe  of  the 
lip  is  crimson-purple,  more  or  less  tinted  with 
maroon,  while  the  interior  of  the  tube  is  beautifully 
striped  with  red  or  purple  on  an  orange  ground.  A 
very  fine  variety  flowered  recently  in  the  nursery  of 
Mr.  P.  McArthur,  4,  Maida  Vale,  W.,  and  which  had 
a  very  dark  lip  margined  with  white,  as  sometimes 
occurs  in  other  forms  of  C.  labiata.  The  Cattleya 
under  notice  is  the  earliest  to  flower,  the  last  blooms 
of  it  generally  being  overtaken  with  the  earliest 
flowers  of  C.  Trianae. 

Cypripedium  venustum  pardinum. 
There  is  an  Indian  species  named  C.  pardinum  and 
with  which  that  under  notice  is  liable  to  be  confused, 
in  the  names  at  least,  unless  the  specific  name  of  the 
plant  under  notice  is  kept  in  view.  The  variety  is  a 
rare  one  and  much  superior  to  the  type  in  several 
respects.  The  plant  itself  is  of  a  dwarf,  compact 
habit  with  short  leaves,  in  fact  the  flowers  are  wider 
across  the  petals  than  the  leaves  are  long,  and  are 
also  larger  than  those  of  the  type.  The  upper  sepal 
is  of  a  purer  white,  with  broader  and  deeper  green 
veins.  The  petals  are  purple  in  the  upper  portion, 
and  furnished  with  larger  and  more  scattered  pur¬ 
plish-black  warts  or  spots,  hence  the  name  pardinum. 
The  lip  has  lost  much  of  the  green  and  brown  shad¬ 
ing  characteristic  of  the  type,  and  appears  more 
yellow.  The  fine  variety  recently  flowered  with  Mr. 
P.  McArthur,  4,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 

Odontoglossum  Pescatorei. 

The  flowers  of  this  popular  species  are  generally 
smaller  than  those  of  the  equally  useful  O.crispum, 
but  they  are  more  abundantly  produced  on  a  branching 
scape.  A  very  fine  form  has  been  flowering  for  some 
time  past  in  the  London  Nursery,  4,  Maida  Vale.  The 
flowers  have  broad  petals  and  are  pure  white,  with 
exception  of  the  lip  which  is  beautifully  spotted  with 
violet.  The  scape  originally  carried  thirty  flowers, 
but  some  of  them  have  since  been  cut,  and  it  now 
bears  twenty  which  are  very  effective. 

Dendrobium  Wardianum. 
Cultivators  are  now  managing  this  species  more 
successfully,  and  plants  are  not  lost  in  the  wholesale 
fashion  they  used  to  be.  Formerly  it  was  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  plant  should  be  grown  on  a  block 
or  in  a  basket,  and  it  may  certainly  be  grown  in  the 
latter  or  even  in  pots  in  the  same  way  as  D.  nobile. 
It  is  grown  the  latter  way  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  & 
Sons,  Forest  Hill,  who  succeed  admirably  with  it. 
The  stems  vary  from  2  ft.  to  5  ft.  in  length,  and  are 
abundantly  set  with  buds  which  are  now  swelling 
fast.  Stems  of  such  vigour  could  never  be  grown 
upon  a  block  without  a  great  deal  of  trouble  or 
labour  in  the  way  of  watering  and  feeding  ;  when  so 
grown  it  generally  means  a  starvation  process  as  we 
see  in  various  other  species  usually  reckoned  difficult 
to  deal  with  but  which  prove  of  free  and  easy  growth 
under  different  conditions. 

Cypripedium  callosum. 

The.  flowers  of  this  species  somewhat  resemble 
those  of  C.  Lawrenceanum,  and  are  chiefly  notable 
for  the  great  size  of  the  upper  sepal,  which  is  broadly 
cordate,  white  and  beautifully  marked  with 
alternately  longer  and  shorter  veins,  which  are  green 
towards  the  base,  and  purple  upwards.  The  organ 
varies  from  2J  in.  to  3  in.  broad,  and  constitutes  the 
most  conspicuous  part  of  the  flower.  The  slightly 
deflexed  petals  are  soft  rose-purple  in  the  upper 


portion,  with  a  few  blackish  warts  near  the  upper 
edge.  Twin  flowers  are  frequently  produced  by  well- 
grown  plants,  and  we  noted  it  in  this  condition  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 

1  he  vigour  of  the  species  also  enables  it  to  withstand 
the  London  fogs  much  better  than  many  of  the  less 
robust  kinds.  Its  native  country  is  Siam,  or  Cochin 
China,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  as  recently  as 
1885. 

Trichocentrum  triquetrum 

The  habit  of  this  Orchid  resembles  very  much  that 
of  an  Iris  about  six  inches  high.  The  leaves  are 
erect,  deep  green,  and  arranged  in  the  same  way  as 
those  of  an  Iris,  for  a  dwarf  species  of  which  it 
might  be  mistaken  when  not  in  bloom.  The  flowers 
are  produced  singly  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and 
hang  downwards  on  short  peduncles  much  in  the 
same  way  as  those  of  some  species  of  Masdevallia. 
They  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  blotched  with  orange 
markings  all  over  the  lip.  The  spur  at  the  base  of 
the  lip  is  somewhat  over  an  inch  in  length.  As  anew 
species  it  is  very  interesting,  and  somewhat  more 
showy  than  those  hitherto  known.  In  the  matter  of 
cultural  treatment  it  likes  plenty  of  light  and  heat, 
and,  in  the  growing  season,  plenty  of  water.  Small 
pots  or  pans  plunged  in  a  basket  amongst  sphagnum, 
and  hung  up  near  the  glass  in  the  warm  house,  will 
prove  the  most  suitable  for  it.  Messrs.  Charles, 
worth,  Shuttleworth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  and 
of  Clapham,  introduced  it  from  Peru,  and  flowered 
it  in  May  last.  Messrs.  Linden,  of  Brussels,  also 
flowered  it  soon  after.  There  is  a  fine  coloured 
illustration  of  it  in  Lindenia,  pi.  311. 

Odontoglossum  ramosisslmum. 

Amongst  the  taller  growing  and  free  branching 
Odontoglossums,  that  under  notice  is  worthy  of  a 
place  to  give  variety  to  the  dwarfer  and  few  flowered 
species.  Those  who  can  appreciate  the  beauty  of 
variety  cannot  fail  to  see  the  value  of  O.  ramosissi- 
mum.  It  requires  rather  more  space  than  O.  crispum, 
seeing  that  the  leaves  are  linear-strap-shaped,  and 

2  ft.  to  3  ft.  long,  and  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  also  large. 
The  panicle  is  3  ft.  long,  and  much  branched,  with  a 
profusion  of  medium  sized  but  pretty  flowers,  and 
attractive  in  the  aggregate.  The  sepals  are  lanceo¬ 
late,  wavy,  and  white,  with  a  few  violet  blotches  on 
the  claw  ;  while  the  petals  are  similar,  except  that 
they  are  blotched  with  violet-purple  all  over  the 
lower  half.  The  lip  is  triangular  at  the  base  with  a 
long  point,  and  the  broad  base  is  violet,  with  a  white 
crest,  consisting  of  nine  lobes.  The  column  is  also 
tinted  with  violet.  The  above  are  the  characters  as 
taken  from  a  plant  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Charles- 
worth,  Shuttleworth  &  Co.,  213,  Park  Road,  Clap- 
ham,  but  individuals  or  varieties  show  some  range 
of  variation  in  the  amount  of  spotting.  The  species 
is  a  native  of  Venezuela,  and  very  showy,  although 
by  no  means  common. 

Cypripedium  barbatum  Warneri. 

The  beauty  of  this  variety  lies  in  its  dwarf  habit  and 
the  rich  colouring  of  the  upper  sepal.  The  flower 
scape  is  about  S  in.  or  10  in.  high,  and  the  compact 
foliage  does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  type.  The 
dorsal  sepal  is  white  on  the  upper  third  of  its  length, 
with  a  broad  /y-shaped  band  across  the  middle  ;  the 
basal  portion  is  pale  with  numerous  bright  green 
lines.  The  slightly  declining  petals  are  rosy-purple 
on  the  lower  longitudinal  half.ymd  at  the  apex  with 
a  few  black  warts  on  the  upper  edge.  The  lip  i3 
moderate  in  size,  and  dull  purple.  There  is  no 
regular  time  for  the  flowering  of  this  fine  variety,  and 
if  a  few  plants  of  it  are  kept,  its  attractive  flowers 
may  be  had  at  almost  any  season.  It  is  in  bloom  now 
in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Charlesworth,  Shuttleworth 
&  Co.,  213,  Park  Road,  Clapham 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN. 


Thrip  and  Red  Spider1  in  the  Stove.— Great 
watchfulness  must  be  kept  over  the  occupants  of  the 
stove  till  the  weather  gets  warmer,  the  days  longer, 
and  more  moisture  is  maintained  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  house.  The  hard  firing  that  has  been  neces¬ 
sitated  to  keep  up  the  temperature  during  frosty 
nights  and  cold  winds,  often  encourages  the  spread 
of  thrip  and  red  spider  to  an  alarming  extent  before 
they  are  noticed.  Fumigation  if  carefully  carried 
out  will  destroy  thrips  ;  and  in  case  any  plants  are 
in  flower,  and  the  blooms  likely  to  be  injured  with 
strong  smoke,  a  light  fumigation  may  be  given  on  two 
successive  nights.  Red  spider  may  be  destroyed  by 
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painting  the  hot  water  pipes  lightly  with  sulphur,  or 
with  less  danger  by  plunging  a  bag  of  soot  in  the  tank 
and  occasionally  syringing  the  plants  with  water 
taken  therefrom. 

Maidenhair  Ferns. — Those  kinds  which  are 
stove  temperature  will  naturally  start  into 
growth  earlier  than  those  kept  in  a  greenhouse.  The 
annual  repotting  of  those  which  require  it  will  there¬ 
fore  have  to  be  seen  to  before  growth  has  taken 
place  to  any  extent.  Those  kinds  which  are  grown 
for  the  sake  of  cut  fronds  should  also  be  divided  at 
this  time,  as  the  pieces  make  better  growth  than  if 
the  whole  piece  was  simply  repotted  and  grown  on 
again. 

Davallias  —  Plants  of  this  class  that  require 
potting  should  be  seen  to  before  they  start  into 
growth.  If  it  is  desired  to  increase  the  stock,  the 
rhizomes  may  be  cut  into  pieces,  preserving  some 
roots  if  possible  to  each.  In  some  cases  it  will  be 
necessary  to  use  pegs  to  fix  the  rhizomes  on  the  soil, 
to  prevent  them  rolling  about,  until  young  roots  are 
produced. 

Dahlias. — Scarce  or  new  varieties  of  which  it  is 
desired  to  increase  the  stock  should  be  put  into  heat 
at  once,  to  start  them  into  growth  in  order  to  furnish 
cuttings.  Some  roots  may  also  be  damping  badly 
and  in  danger  of  becoming  lost.  They  may  be  saved 
in  some  instances  by  placing  them  in  heat ,  and  taking 
cuttings  as  soon  as  they  have  made  about  two  joints. 
Such  decaying  tubers  if  left  till  the  usual  starting 
time  often  get  lost  beyond  recovery,  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  advisable  to  start  them  early  to  save  the  variety. 

Pansies  in  Pots. — Those  who  grow  Pansies  for 
flowering  in  pots  will  do  well  to  repot  them  when 
they  commence  to  make  growth.  The  cold  weather 
for  some  time  past  has  been  against  them,  but  with 
the  advent  of  a  milder  temperature  they  will  soon 
commence  to  grow.  The  long  side  shoots  should  be 
pegged  down  so  as  to  cover  the  soil  and  pots.  A 
cold  frame  is  the  best  place  for  them,  where  they  may 
receive  plenty  of  air  and  be  kept  near  the  glass. 

Vines. — Where  the  early  vines  are  now  in  flower 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house  should  be  kept  drier 
for  a  time  until  the  young  fruits  are  set.  The  evap¬ 
orating  pans  may  be  allowed  to  get  dry,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  when  the  atmosphere  of  the  house 
and  the  pollen  is  quite  dry,  tap  the  rods  in  order  to 
insure  the  distribution  of  the  pollen  and  the  setting 
of  the  fruit.  On  cold,  windy,  or  frosty  nights,  the 
temperature  of  the  house  may  be  allowed  to  drop 
below  the  standard  or  maximum  for  the  night,  and 
raised  early  in  the  day,  more  especially  when  the 
light  is  good. 

Transplanting  and  Root  Pruning  of  Fruit 

T rees. — This  operation  should  have  been  completed 
in  the  autumn,  but  where  through  stress  of  other  work, 
or  the  unsuitability  of  the  weather  and  state  of  the 
ground.it  has  been  neglected,  no  opportunity  should 
be  lost  in  getting  arrears  of  that  kind  accomplished. 
In  the  case  of  young  trees  that  are  producing  too 
much  wood  the  mere  lifting  and  transplanting  of  them 
will  be  quite  sufficient.  Any  roots  that  dip  perpen¬ 
dicularly  into  the  soil  should  be  cut  away  with  a 
sharp  knife,  and  those  that  dip  diagonally  and  deeply 
into  the  ground  should  be  lifted  up  near  the  surface. 
Old  trees  should  not  be  wholly  root  pruned  in  one 
year,  but  only  half,  and  the  rest  in  the  following 
autumn. 

Rockeries. — It  is  yet  too  early  to  do  fresh 
planting  to  any  extent,  but  where  the  formation  of 
new  rockeries  or  the  extension  of  old  ones  is  contem¬ 
plated  the  rough  work  can  very  conveniently  be 
carried  on  now’.  The  soil  should  be  got  into 
position  so  that  it  may  have  time  to  settle  before 
spring,  and  the  rough  stonework,  even  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  pockets  for  the  reception  of  the  plants,  may  be 
got  ready  before  the  planting  time  comes  round. 
Compost  for  the  various  subjects  to  be  planted 
should  be  got  ready  and  kept  in  an  open  shed  to 
prevent  it  getting  too  wet. 


SOCIETIES. 

Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticultural. — In  the 
sixty-fourth  annual  report  of  the  council  of  this 
society  presented  to  the  Subscribers  at  the  annual 
meeting  on  Wednesday,  it  is  stated  that  as  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  weather  of 
1891  upon  the  financial  position  of  the  society,  the 
receipts  at  the  Whitsuntide  exhibition  were  less  than 
that  received  in  1890  by  £420 — and  the  receipts  at 
the  gates  op  the  musical  days  were  less  than  {he 


preceding  year  by  £500.  Another  adverse  influence 
— the  epidemic  of  influenza — which  was  so  painfully 
prevalent  during  the  spring  of  the  past  year  preven¬ 
ted  a  large  number  of  subscribers  from  paying  their 
subscriptions ;  consequently  the  council  regret  to 
have  to  report  a  decrease  from  this  source  of  revenue 
to  the  extent  of  over  /500.  The  council  need  hardly 
say  that  these  unfavourable  resuits  have  been  and 
still  are  a  source  of  anxiety,  and  they  have  to 
say  (what  has  oeen  said  before)  that  it  remains  with 
the  people  of  this  city  and  the  surrounding  districts 
to  determine  whether  they  desire  to  perpetuate  the 
musical  features  connected  with  the  gardens.  The 
council  are  most  anxious  to  give  the  greatest  amount 
of  instruction  and  pleasure  to  the  greatest  number, 
and  they  trust  that  the  public  of  Manchester  and  the 
surrounding  districts  will  supply  the  means  to  bring 
about  this  result. 

The  horticultural  exhibitions  held  during  the  past 
year  have  been  highly  satisfactory.  The  display  of 
hardy  and  other  fruits  held  in  October  last  showed 
clearly  enough  that  Apples  and  Pears  can  be  grown 
successfully  in  this  country.  The  proceedings  of  the 
conference  (over  which  the  president  of  the  society, 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  presided  on  the  first  day,  and 
Alderman  Sir  James  Whitehead  on  the  second)  have 
been  published  and  distributed  freely  amongst  far¬ 
mers,  cottagers,  and  others.  The  council  have  much 
pleasure  in  acknowledging  their  indebtedness  to  the 
aboved-named  gentlemen,  and  also  to  the  authors  of 
the  papers  whose  names  appear  in  the  proceedings. 
In  no  way  can  the  objects  of  the  society  be  more 
efficiently  accomplished  than  in  becoming,  as  it 
were,  a  centre  towards  which  horticultural  know¬ 
ledge  shall  tend,  and  from  which  it  may  again  be 
disseminated  to  fructify  in  a  wider  circle.  The  in¬ 
formation  set  forth  in  the  proceedings  is  contributed 
by  practical  men  and  therefore  quite  reliable. 
Another  feature  in  the  society’s  assistance  to  science 
is  that  of  materials  for  botanical  study,  which  is  year 
by  year  becoming  more  sought  after  and  enjoyed  by 
an  ever-increasing  numbers  of  students  and  teachers. 
A  considerable  number  of  students  from  the  School 
of  Art  have  been  at  work  in  the  gardens  daily  during 
the  summer  months,  and  the  large  number  of 
applications  for  information  and  specimens  from 
those  interested  in  medical,  commercial  and 
economic  pursuits,  and  manufacturers  also,  proves 
the  value  and  extensive  use  of  the  society's  gardens 
and  collections  to  the  people  in  general.  The 
council  have  pleasure  in  stating  that  a  closer  con¬ 
nection  has  been  formed  between  the  botanical 
teaching  at  Owens  College  and  the  gardens. 

Referring  to  the  provisional  arrangements  for  the 
year,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  new  departure  is  recom¬ 
mended  in  connection  with  the  Whitsuntide  exhibi¬ 
tion.  It  it  suggested  that  this  exhibition  shall 
consist  of  four  specialities,  namely,  Roses,  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  Fruits,  and  Orchids  ;  these  will  be  brought 
together  in  larger  numbers  than  formerly,  and  in 
connection  wdth  the  latter  class  of  plants  a  confer¬ 
ence  will  be  held  and  the  proceedings  published,  thus 
giving  information  about  a  class  of  plants  in  which 
great  public  interest  is  taken.  The  council  earn¬ 
estly  appeal  to  all  who  are  interested  in  this  attrac¬ 
tive  subject  to  assist  them  in  carrying  out  this 
undertaking. 

The  following  are  the  provisional  arrangements 
for  1892  : — Spring  flower  show  at  the  Town  Hall, 
March  15  and  16;  spring  flower  show,  at  the  Town 
Hall,  April  26;  special  exhibition  of  Roses,  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  Fruits  and  Orchids  will  open  at  the 
Gardens,  June  3  ;  Orchid  conference  at  Gardens, 
June  4;  Rose  show,  at  Gardens,  July  16.  In  addi¬ 
tion  a  Chrysanthemum  show  will  be  held  ;  also  the 
exhibitions  of  the  National  Auricula,  Tulip, 
Carnation,  and  Pink  Societies  ;  the  time  and  place 
will  in  each  case  be  duly  announced.  Musical  days, 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  during  the  months  of 
June,  July,  August,  and  part  of  September. 

Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners'  Association. — The 
usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  association  took 
place  on  Wednesday  of  last  week  there  being 
a  numerous  attendance  of  gardeners.  The  essay¬ 
ist  for  the  evening  was  Mr.  Alfred  George,  who 
was  for  many  years  head  gardener  at  Lady  Rolle’s 
beautiful  place,  Bicton,  so  famous  for  its  avenue  of 
Araucaria  imbricata,  and  its  equally  well  known 
arboretum.  Mr.  George  took  for  his  subject  "The 
Cultivation  of  the  Peach  and  the  Nectarine,  with 
hints  on  Pruning.”  "  It  was  difficult,”  Mr.  George 
Said,  "  to  deal  with  {he  subject  in  a  short  paper,  and 


therefore  three  illustrations  had  been  prepared.  The 
first  represented  a  tree  as  generally  seen  and  pruned, 
and  also  a  young  tree  from  the  nursery’  properly- 
trained  to  start  with.  Some  people,  anxious  to  see 
the  young  tree  at  the  top  of  the  wall  or  trellis,  merely 
shortened  the  nursery’  shoots,  which  consequently 
broke  near  the  tops  of  the  branches.  The  second 
illustration  also  showed  a.  young  tree  from  the  nur¬ 
sery,  but  with  the  nursery  shoots  cut  back  much 
shorter,  the  breaking,  as  a  consequence,  taking  place 
near  the  base.  In  training  some  young  growth 
should  always  be  kept  at  the  base  of  the  tree.  Dis 
budding  should  generally  be  accomplished  with  the 
finger  and  thumb,  though  occasionally  a  knife  is 
required,  the  operation  being  commenced  from  the 
tops  of  the  branches.  The  disbudding  should  not  be 
done  all  at  once,  but  in  three  or  four  operations  at 
intervals  of  about  five  or  six  days.  The  leaves  on 
the  leading  shoots  should  be  carefully  preserved,  as 
otherwise  the  fruit  would  not  attain  maturity.  With 
respect  to  summer  training,  the  young  shoots  should 
be  given  as  much  sun  as  possible.  The  third  illus¬ 
tration  showed  how  a  tree  should  look  after  tfie  spring 
pruning  and  training.  It  was  a  good  thing  to  untie 
or  un-nail  all  branches  before  or  after  Christmas  and 
pull  the  whole  tree  away  from  the  wall  or  trellis, 
keeping  them  in  that  position  by  means  of  stakes  till 
the  flower  buds  were  nearly  ready  to  burst  open, 
when  the  branches  should  be  restored  to  their  proper 
place,  shortening  all  the  bearing  wood  back  to  a  leaf 
bud.  When  putting  the  branches  back  the  flower 
buds  at  the  back  of  the  shoots  should  be  carefully 
rubbed  off  with  the  finger.  When  the  tree  is  in 
flower  a  few  soft  feathers  tied  to  a  stick  drawn  gently 
up  (not  down)  the  branches  on  a  sunny  day,  assisted 
the  bursting  of  the  anthers.  If  the  tree  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  trellis,  a  sharp  rap  of  the  fist  on  the 
branches  was  of  advantage  in  distributing  the  pollen. 
Regarding  root  forming,  when  a  young  tree  was 
making  too  strong  growth,  a  circular  trench  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  deep  should  be  dug  about 
eighteen  inches  from  the  stem,  the  eftect  of  this  being 
to  check  the  growth  and  cause  the  wood  to  ripen 
better,  as  welljas  inducing  small  fibrous  roots  close  to 
the  stem.  Trees  in  good  condition  needed  plenty  of 
water.  A  spade  should  never  be  used  near  the  tree. 
Peaches  like  a  good  mellow  loam,  old  mortar  rub¬ 
bish,  or  burnt  rubbish,  such  as  prunings  and  charred 
soil  mixed  with  the  loam.  It  was  an  advantage  to 
give  a  good  watering  just  before  the  flowers  were 
about  to  open.” 

Sevenoaks  Gardeners’  and  Amateurs’  Society. — At 
the  last  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  society-,  Mr.  R. 
Edwards,  gardener  to  Barclay  Field,  Esq.,  Beechy 
Lees,  Otford,  read  an  excellent  paper  on  "  The  Cul¬ 
ture  of  Celery.”  A  discussion  followed,  which  was 
full  of  interest,  the  greatest  amount  of  interest  being 
centred  in  the  question  how  best  to  cope  with  the 
Celery  maggot.  The  general  opinion  was  that  fre¬ 
quently  dusting  the  plants  with  soot  would  help  to 
keep  the  fly  from  depositing  its  eggs,  and  thereby 
mitigate  the  evil ;  but  that  once  the  plants  are  af¬ 
fected  nothing  short  of  picking  off  the  parts  so 
affected  would  be  of  any  use.  There  was  a  com¬ 
petition  amongst  amateurs  for  a  collection  of  seed 
Potatos.  In  offering  prizes  for  such  a  competitior, 
the  committee  were  actuated  by  a  desire  to  induce 
amateurs  to  take  more  care  in  preparing  seed  for 
future  crops,  a  point  which  is  generally  lost  sight  of. 
The  result  of  their  efforts  were  not  very  satisfactory 
however,  as  it  only  brought  out  one  competitor,  Mr. 
Wolfe,  who  showed  nine  sorts  in  excellent  condition. 
Votes  of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  Mr.  W.  Read,  and 
to  Mr.  Edwards  for  his  practical  paper,  closed  a  very 
instructive  meeting.  Mr.  A.  Hoadley-,  Kipping  Park, 
will  open  a  discussion  on  February  2nd,  on  "  Pelar¬ 
goniums.” 


©bituan?. 

With  sincere  regret  we  have  to  record  the  death  at 
1,  Crescent  Villas,  Park  Road,  Clapham,  on  the  21st 
inst.,  of  Mr.  Robert  John  Parker,  formerly  of  the 
Exotic  Nursery’,  Tooting,  aged  64.  For  many  years 
Mr.  Parker  was  perhaps  the  best  known  and  most 
successful  grower  and  exhibitor  of  hardy  plants  in 
the  metropolitan  district,  but  for  some  ten  years  past 
had  been  living  quietly  in  retirement ;  and  never  by 
any  chance  during  that  period  having  attended  any 
of  the  regular  metropolitan  gatherings  of  horti¬ 
culturists,  had  become  forgotten  by  all  but  his  im¬ 
mediate  personal  acquaintances.  He  was,  we  believe, 
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born  at  Hackney,  and  it  is  assumed  that  his  father 
was  a  gardener  as  all  his  brothers  followed  the  gar¬ 
dening  profession.  He  received  his  early  training  in 
one  or  other  of  the  small  nurseries  for  which  Hack¬ 
ney  was  then  noted,  and  in  due  time  entered  the 
classic  establishment  of  the  Loddiges,  where  he 
worked  himself  up  into  a  position  of  trust.  His 
next  move  was  to  the  Pine  Apple  Nursery 
of  Messrs.  Arthur  Henderson  &  Son,  when  that 
establishment  was  in  the  hey-day  of  its  prosperity. 
Here  he  stayed  until  1856,  wrhen  in  conjunction  with 
the  late  Mr.  B.  S.  W  illiams,  of  Holloway,  he  com¬ 
menced  business  as  a  Nurseryman  in  the  Seven 
Sisters  Road,  but  the  partnership  lasted  only  some 
five  or  six  years,  and  on  its  termination  he  established 
himself  at  Tooting,  and  with  the  assistance  of  his 
old  foreman  Brown,  a  contemporary  of  the  late  John 
Dominy  at  Exeter,  and  a  subsequent  employe  in  the 
Rollison’s  Nursery  at  Tooting,  he  developed  a  large 
business  in  hardy  plants.  Both  Parker  and  Brown 
were  not  only  expert  cultivators  of  hardy  plants  but 
possessed  a  wide  knowledge  of  them,  and  for  a  number 
of  years  their  groups  of  specimens  as  exhibited  at  the 
South  Kensington  and  Regent’s  Park  Shows  were 
very  hard  to  beat.  For  some  years  Mr.  Parker  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Floral  Committee,  and  a  regular 
attendant  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
meetings  at  South  Kensington,  when  by  reason 
of  his  tall,  massive  proportions,  the  peculiar 
clerical  cut  of  his  garments,  and  the  little  black 
bag  from  which  he  seemed  to  be  inseparable, 
Robert  Parker  was  a  very  conspicuous  habitue. 
A  few  months  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife  some 
ten  years  ago  he  went  into  •  retirement,  and 
thenceforth  was  very  seldom  seen  by  any  of  his 
former  friends. 

We  learn  with  much  regret  of  the  death  at  Kew 
on  the  14th  inst.  of  the  well  known  botanical  artist 
Mr.  W.  H.  Fitch,  aged  seventy-five.  Mr.  Fitch 
came  from  Glasgow  to  Kew  with  the  late  Sir 
William  Hooker  about  fifty  years  ago,  and  for  some 
forty  years  he  prepared  all  the  plates  published  in 
the  Botanical  Magazine,  besides  making  drawings  for 
nearly  all  the  important  botanical  works  which  have 
emanated  from  Kew.  In  consideration  of  his  valu¬ 
able  work  as  a  botanical  artist  he  was  a  few  years 
ago  granted  a  Civil  List  pension  of  £100  per  annum. 


Qoescions  aod  snsmeRs. 

'«*  Correspondents  are  requested,  in  order  to  avoid  delay, 
to  address  all  communications  to  “The  Editor” 
or  “  The  Publisher,”  and  not  to  any  person  bv 
name,  unless  the  correspondence  is  of  a  private 
character.  Telegrams  may  be  addressed  “  Bambusa 
London." 

Ccelogyne  asperata. — J.  F.  A.  \  We  find  on 
microscopical  examination  that  the  interior  of  the 
leaf  you  sent  us  was  infested  with  myriads  of  minute 
Bacteria  of  an  oval  form  in  groups  and  branching 
clusters.  On  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  outside  were 
clusters  apparently  of  the  same  organism  in  globular 
masses  in  the  resting  stage.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  decay  of  the  leaf  accounts  for  the 
presence  of  the  organisms  in  question,  rather  than 
that  the  latter  have  attacked  the  leaf  and  caused  it 
to  decay  in  places  forming  the  brown  and  blackish- 
L°Wn  SP°^S  that  disfigure  the  leaf.  You  say  that 
the  pseudo-bulbs  are  going  the  same  way.  It  seems 
that  decay  had  first  commenced  at  the  roots  owing 
to  the  bad  state  of  the  material  they  were  in,  and 
that  decay  once  commenced  in  that  has  proceeded 
from  the  base  of  the  plant  upwards.  Healthy  sap 
cannot  ascend  to  the  leaves  from  decaying  roots  and 
pseudo-bulbs  ;  and  it  appears  to  us  that  the  leaves 
are  being  starved  and  poisoned  owing  to  the  state  of 
the  roots  and  pseudo-bulbs.  The  plant  cannot  do 
any  mrther  good,  and  as  a  precaution  we  should  burn 
it,  lest  the  ailment  might  be  communicated  to  others, 
though  we  hardly  think  it  probable.  Examine  the 
state  of  the  roots  and  the  material  surrounding  them, 
to  see  whether  our  surmise  about  them  is  correct. 

Names  of  Plants. — G.W.G.:  1,  Lselia  anceps  ;  2, 
Pterts  tremula  ;  3,  Sonchus  pinnatus  ;  4,  Selaginella 
caulescens,  or  some  garden  variety  of  it ;  5,  Begonia 
msignis  ;  6,  Dracaena  concinna.— E.  W.M.  :  1,  Adian- 
tuP?  hispidulum  ;  2,  Adiantum  cuneatum  var.  ;  3, 
Adiantum  cuneatum  gracillimum  ;  4,  Pteris  cretica 
nobihs  apparently,  but  too  small  a  piece  to  be  cha¬ 
racteristic,  and  it  may  only  be  a  form  of  P.  serrulata 
cristata  ;  5,  Pteris  serrulata  ;  6,  Lomaria  Gibba. —  W. 
Richards  :  1,  Acacia  pubescens  :  2,  Acorus  gramineus 
variegatus  ;  3,  Lomaria  chilensis ;  4,  Aspidium  sp. 
which  we  do  not  recognise  ;  5,  Carex  Morovii,  some¬ 
times  called  C.  americana  variegata ;  6,  Pteris  quad- 
naurita  argyreia. 

Mustard  and  Cress. — Querist :  To  grow  Mustard 
a™  Cress,  fit  to  cut,  from  seeds  in  20  minutes-  is 
absolutely  impossible.  The  story  of  what  your  lady 


friend  said  she  saw  at  Brighton  would  not  do  even 
for  Munchausen. 

Moss  on  Lawn. — W.L.:  Rake  off  as  much  of 
the  moss  as  you  can,  and  then  top  dress  the  lawn 
with  a  good  rich  compost  mixed  with  lime.  Any¬ 
thing  that  will  make  the  grass  grow  will  help  to  keep 
the  moss  out,  but  sulphate  of  iron  is  of  no  use. 

Melons  and  1  omatos. — Omega.  For  frame  culture 
try  Sutton’s  A  1  scarlet  flesh,  and  High  Cross 
Hytirid,  green  flesh.  We  could  not  attempt  to  say 
which  is  the  best  under  all  circumstances.  Either 
the  Conference,  Ham  Green  Favourite,  or  Horsford's 
Prelude  1  omatos  would  suit  you  for  open  air  culture. 
The  old  Large  Red  is  perhaps  the  freest  setter,  but 
does  not  give  a  good  market  sample. 

Cucumber  and  Tomato  Culture. — Tomato. 
There  is  no  separate  work  on  the  Cucumber,  but 
there  are  several  on  the  Tomato.  Mr.  Iggulden’s, 
published  at  171,  Fleet  Street,  price  is.,  would 
perhaps  suit  you  well. 

Vegetable  Culture ,—D.C.T.  ;  No  such  book  has 
ever  been  published  as  the  one  you  require.  If  you 
get  Mr.  Earley’s  w'orkon  “Kitchen  Gardening,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  Bradbury,  Agnew  &  Co.,  and  apply  your 
own  common  sense  to  the  little  points  of  detail  on 
which  definite  instruction  is  not  given,  you  will  not 
go  far  wrong. 

Communications  Received. — A.  D.— D.  T. _ H. 

E.  M. — F.  C.  H. — J.  F. — J.  K.  (next  week). — G.  B. 
— W.  K.— T.  D.  H.— H.  B. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

James  Carter  &  Co.,  237,  238,  High  Holborn, 
W.C. — Select  List  of  Chrysanthemums. 

J.  &  R.  Thyne,  83,  St.  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow.— 
Garden  Seeds,  Horticulturul  Implements,  &c. 

Fotheringham  &  Co.,  Dumfries.— Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds. 

W.  P.  Laird  &  Sinclair,  Dundee. — Spring  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Garden  Seeds. 

William  Rumsey,  Joyning’s  Nurseries,  Waltham 
Cross. — Select  Seeds,  Roses,  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c. 

H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley. — Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds. 

T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham. — 
Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  Chrysanthemums, 
Begonias,  &c. 


LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

January  25 th,  1892. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and 
39,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  steady  demand 
for  White  Clover.  New  English  Red  Clover,  being 
of  poor  quality,  does  not  find  buyers  at  present  high 
figures.  Foreign  Red  Clovers  realise  rates  current 
last  week.  Trefoil  unchanged.  Ryegrasses  dearer. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

January  2 yth. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 

$•  d  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.a. 

Grapes . per  lb.  19  36 

Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael’s,  each  26  6  0 
Cobbs...  per  100  lbs.  40  0 
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Apples...  per  £-sieve 
Canadian  and  Nova 
Scotian  Apples 

per  barrel  12 
Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices 
.  d.  s.  d. 


18 


ArtichokesGlobedoz.  3  o 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  1  o 

Beet . per  dozen  2  o 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  1  6 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers, English, 

per  doz.  3  o 

Celery . per  bundle  2  6 

Cucumbers  . each  o  6 

Endive.  French,  doz.  2  6 
Herb°  . per  bunch  o  2 


6  o 


Horse  Radish,  bundle  2  0 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  1  6 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  1  3 

Onions . per  bunch  o  4 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  1  6 
Smallsalading, punnet  o  4 
Seakale  ...per  basket  2  o 
Spinach,  per  strike  ...  1  6 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  o  6 

Turnips . per  bun. 
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Potatos.— Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton;  Kent  Kidneys 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Plants  in  Pots— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Chrysanthemums, doz  6  o  12  0 

—  large  . per  doz.  12  o  24  o 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  40120 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  24  o  36  o 
Dracasnaviridis,doz.  9  o  18  o 
Epiphylium  per  doz.  90120 
Erica  Hymalis,  per  12  o  18  o  , 

—  gracilis,  per  doz.  9  o  12  o 
Evergreens, invar. doz  6  o  24  o  ! 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  40  18  o 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  o  60  o  I 
Hyacinths,.. .per  doz.  60  90! 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

doz.  pots  12  o  24  o 
Marguerites,  per  doz.  60120 
Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  21  o 

— scarlet  . per  doz.  40  60 

Poinsettia,  ...per  doz.  9  o  18  o 
Primula  Sinensis  per 

doz.  40  60 
Roman  Hyacinths,  per 

doz.  9  0  12  o 
Solanums...per  doz.  9  o  12  o 
Tulips . per  doz.  80  90 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Acacia  or  Mimosa 

French  per  bunch  1716 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  70  So 
BouvardiaS,  per  bun.  06  10 

Carnations,  12  blooms  20  30 
Chrysanthemums, 

doz.  blooms  09  20 
Chrysanthemums. 

doz.  bunches  6  o  24  0 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  60  80 
Gardenias  12  blooms  6  o  12  o 
Hellebore  or  Christmas 

Roses,  doz.  blooms  06  16 

Heliotropes,  12  sprays  06  10 
Hyacinths,  Roman, 

doz. sprays  06  09 
Lilac,  French, 

per  bunch  60  70 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  6  o  10  0 
Liliumsvar.,  doz.  blms.  16  30 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

doz.  bunches  9  o  18  0 
MaidenhairFern,i2bs.  4  090 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Marguerites,  12  bun.  20  40 
Mignonette...  12  bun.  16  30 
Narciss,  Paper  White 

doz.  sprays  09  10 
Narciss,  French, 

doz.  bunches  36  60 
Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  10  16 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  9  o  12  o 

Poinsettia.  doz.  blms.  40  90 
Primula,  double,  bun.  09  16 
Primula  single,  doz. 

sprays  04  06 
Roses,  yellow,  dozen  30  60 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  16  20 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  20  30 

—  Tea . per  dozen  10  30 

Tuberoses,  per  doz.  10  16 
Violets,  Parme,  Frnch 

per  bunch  46  50 

—  Czar,  French,  bch.  26  30 

—  Dark,  French, 

doz.  bunches  26  40 

—  English, doz.  bchs.  16  20 


INDEX  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Auction  Sales. 

frotheroe  &  Me 

Catalogues. 
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EVERYBODY 

Who  suffers  from  Bodily 
Aches  and  Pains,  such  as 
Rheumatism,  Gout,  Lum¬ 
bago,  Headache,  Pleurisy, 
Sciatica,  Sprains  and 
Bruises, 

SHOULD  USE 

ST.  JACOBS  OIL 

1/3.4-  and  2/© 

PER  BOTTLE. 


GARDEN. 

BULBS,  ROSES,  &c. 

FOR  whatever  is  wanted,  mentioned  or 

not  in  these  columns,  please  to  write  immediately  to  ' 
H.  CANNELL  &  SONS,  whose  Seed  and  Nursery  Stock 
Is  very  complete  and  extensive,  and  where  nearly  everything 
for  the  garden  is  grown  and  supplied  in  large  quantities  in  the 
finest  possible  condition,  at  the  lowest  prices,  consistent  with 
correctness  and  superior  character.  Never  has  there  been  such 
a  complete  Autumn  Catalogue  issued  of  everything  required  for 
the  garden  as  the  one  we  are  now  sending  post  free.  Neither 
has  there  ever  been  such  a  splendid  stock  of  best  varieties  of 
the  many  families  of  plants  necessary  to  keep  the  garden  in 
the  highest  st2te  of  perfection  as  we  are  now  soliciting  orders 
for.  Our  climate,  soil,  and  facilities  give  us  and  purchasers 
many  advantages,  and  we  ask  all  to  send  for  a  Catalogue. 

h.  canneUl  &Tsons, 

SWANLEY,  KENT. 


January  30,  1892. 
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'HRYSANTHEMU  MS. —CARTERS’ 

_ j  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  of  the  FINEST 
COLLECTION  in  the  COUNTRY,  including  all  the  newest 
and  best  varieties,  now  ready,  gratis  and  post  free  on  applica¬ 
tion.— The  Queen's  Seedsmen,  257  &  238,  High  Holborn, 
London.  _ _ _ _ _ 

Ferns!  Ferns!!  Ferns!!!  Trade  Surplus 
Stock. 

1  /JOO  in  25  ™ost  saleable  sorts, 

J_  V  \  /  UU  12s.  100,  out  of  pots  ios.  Large 

Adiantum  'cuneatum,  in  5-in.  pots,  full  value  in 
fronds,  6s.  doz.  Large  Ferns,  ten  most  saleable  sorts.  Araha 
Sieboldii,  Primulas,  Solanums,  all  in  5-in  pots,  superior  stun, 
5s.  6d.  doz.  Palms,  Ficus,  Ericas  hymalis,  Cyclamen,  12s. 
doz  ..for  foliage  and  bloom  cannot  be  better.  Adianium 
cuneatum  and  Pteris  tremula,  selected,  bushy,  for  potting  on, 
]6 s.  ioo,  packed  free,  cash  with  order. — J.  SMITH,  London 
Fern  Nurseries,  Loughboro  Junction,  S'.W.  _ _ _ 

Readers  of  the  gardening 

WORLD  will  greatly  oblige  the  Publisher  by  mention¬ 
ing  this  Paper  when  writing  to  Advertisers. 

POPULAR  CELERIES. 

Harrison’s  EARLY  ROSE,  easily  blanches, \  Each, 
fine  for  exhibition.  !  1/- 

Harrison’s  LEICESTER  RED,  solid,  the  -  per  packet; 

best  late,  very  hardy.  by  post 

PENGELLY  WHITE,  a  quick  grower.  >  for  stamps. 

Nothing  is  more  disappointing  than  a  soft  stringy  celery,  the 
above  will  not  disappoint  you. 

ILLUSTRATED  LIST  of  LEICESTER  SEEDS,  free. 

HARRISON  &  SONS,  Seed  Growers,  LEICESTER. 


FRUIT  TREES  A  SPECIALITY. 


APPLES,  PEARS,  PLUSES, STRAWBERRIES 

And  all  sorts  of  small  and  hardy  fruits  grown  in  immense  quanti¬ 
ties.  All  the  best  of  the  old  and  new  varieties  either  to  grow  for 
market  orprivate  consumption.  Specialquotations  for  quantities 
Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Guide,  the  most  complete 
ssued,  6d.  Ordinary  list  free. 

Pomona  Farm  Nurseries, 
WITHINGTON,  HEREFORD. 

KITMSEY’S  SOSE  £3 

Are  Strong ,  Healthy ,  and  wcll-rootcd  Plants,  and  as  a  rule  prove 
satisfactory  to  all  purchasers. 

SELECTED  STANDARDS  and  HALF-STANDARDS,  finest 

leading  sorts,  i8s.,  2is.,  and  24s.  doz. 

DWARFS,  a  fine  selection  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  6s.,  9 s.,  and 
1 2s.  per  doz. ;  45s.  to  75s.  per  100. 

DWARF  TEAS,  open  ground  and  pot  Plants,  finest  sorts, 
12s.  to  18s.  per  doz. 

ROSES  IN  POTS  FOR  FORCING,  Teas  and  Perpetuals,  24s. 
to  42s.  per  doz. 

CLIMBING  ROSES,  in  pots,  18s.  to  42s. ;  open  ground,  9s.  to 
1 8s.  per  doz. 

10  per  cent.  Discount  for  Cash  with  orders  of  £1  and 
upwards. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

~  kTxj  wk  s  e  it. 


W  I 


Hi  u  t  is.  m. 

JOYNlNG'S  NURSERIES, 

WALTHAPfl  CROSS,  HERTS. 


SPECIAL  CULTURE 

OF 

FRUIT  TREES  &  ROSES. 

A  Large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  or  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  &  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits  post  free  3 d. 
The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  post  free. 


THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

The  Nurseries,  54  WBRIDGEWORTH ,  Herts. 

Once  Used,  .Jl.l-xiwa.ys  Used. 


THE  PATENT  INVINCIBLE  CHOCK 

For  Flower  Pots  keeps  out  Worms  and  all  Vermin;  saves 
time,  expense,  and  annoyance;  fits  any  pot;  lasts  for  years. 
Many  thousands  in  use.  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers,  Ketton  Flail, 
Stamford,  writes  :  “Your  Invincible  Crock  is  the  very  thing 
that  was  wanted.”  30,  1/-;  100,  3/-;  1000,  20/-,  free. 

A.  PORTER,  STONE  HOUSE,  MAIDSTONE^ 

STRONG  PLANT IT 


CARRIAGE  PAID. 


6  Ampelopsis  Veitchii...  2 

6  Variegated  Ivies  .  2 

12  Irish  Ivies,  2  to  3  ft....  1 

4  Honeysuckles,  4  vars.  1 

12  Violets,  named .  2. 

20  Antirrhinums .  1 

20  Wallflowers,  mixed...  1 
20  Aquilegiasmixedvars.  1 
12  Mrs.  Sinkin’s  Pink  ...  1 

2  Carnations .  2 

3  choice  Clematis  ...  2 
CATALOGUES  gratis  (in 


18  Greenhouse  Ferns  ...  2 
6  Maidenhair  Ferns  ...  2 
12  Tuberous  Begonias  ...  4 

6  Foliage  plants  .  2 

6  Palms,  named  .  2 

6  Cyclamen,  persicum  1 

6  Ivy  Geraniums .  1 

3  Dracaenas,  1  ft.  high...  1 

3  Pelargoniums  .  1 

12  Chrysanthemums .  2 

12  Fuchsias,  6  vars .  2  0 

ordering  please  mention  this  paper. 


H.  ENGLISH,  CLEVEDON  NURSERY,  CLEYEDON. 

■‘ONLY  THE  BEST.” 

G  A  RAW  AY’S 

S  El  E  I>  S 

ARE  THE  BEST 

AND  MOST  MODERATE  IN  PRICE. 

If  not  already  a  customer,  write  for  CATALOGUE  before 
sending  your  Order  elsewhere. 

All  Orders  Carriage  Paid. 

15  per  cent,  discount  for  Cash  with  Order. 

GARAWAY  CO., 

Durdham  Down  Nursery. 

CLIFTON,  BRISTOL. 


IMPORTANT. 


TO  GARDENERS,  AMATEURS,  AND  OTHERS 
WHO  FUMIGATE  HOUSES 
To  5SA3L.IL.  “  FX.'X"”  or  66  TMRIP.” 

You  will  shortly  be  ordering  your  spring  supply  of  fumi¬ 
gating  material.  Why  lay  in  a  heavy  stock  of  tobacco  paper, 
uncertain  in  quality,  often  disappointing,  and  very  unpleasant 
to  use,  when  yon  can  have  a  safe,  keliabee  article,  am. 
one  that  is  pleasant  to  use  ? 

On  which  you  can 
thoroughly  de¬ 
pend.  The  manu¬ 
facture  is  much 
improved,  .and  it 
can  be  ordered 
without  any  risk 
of  the  disappoint¬ 
ments  which  fre¬ 
quently  attend 
other  fumigating 
materials. 

No.  3  Roll,  1;- each  1  Post 
4  „  1/9  „  J  Free. 


THE  FIRST 
OF 

ITS  CLASS 
AND 

STILL  THE 
ONLY  ONE 


Prices — For  houss  ( iooo  cub.  ft. 


wun  a  capu.i,'  uj  .wu  ,,  ,,  ■+  ,, 

The  Rolls  may  be  cut  for  houses  of  a  smaller  capacity,  or 
to  make  up  iequired  quantities  for  larger  houses. 
LEMON_OIL  INSECTICIDE— The  safest  and  most 
effective  Liquid  Insecticide  for  Dipping  or  Syringing. 
Prices,  post  free-.— Pints,  1/10;  Quarts,  3/3;  Half  Galls.,  5/9. 
P.l  IRRdlsi’S  FU  CHAR  IS  MITE  KILLER— A  truly 
valuable  remedy.  Has  saved  tnousands  ot  bulbs. 

Prices,  lost  frcc—h-Pts.,  1/9;  Pts.,  2/9;  Qts.,  4,9;  J-Gn/s.,  8/. 
Or  from  your  Seedsman. 

CLIBRANS  Oldfield  Nurseries,  ALTRINCHAM 
io  &  12,  Market  Street,  MANCHESTER; 

And  Principality  Nurseries,  Deganwy,  Llandudno. 


CUTBUSH’S  MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel  (is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package),  or  6d.  per 
cake  ;  free  by  Parcel  Post,  is. 

None  genuine  unless  in  sealed  pack¬ 
ages,  and  printed  cultural  directions 
enclosed  with  our  signatures  attached. 

New  publication,  “  Mushrooms,  and 
How  to  Grow  Them,”  by  Luke  Ellis, 
should  be  read  by  everyone  interested 
in  the  growth  of  Mushrooms.  Price  6 d.y 
free  by  post,  7J. 

W3VJ.  CUTKUSM  <§6  SON, 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants. 

HIGHGATE  NURSERIES,  N.;  &  BARNET,  HERTS 

W  lOLI  M. 

Beautiful  rich,  powerful  carrying  toned  Solo  or  Orchestral 
Instrument,  copy  of  Amati,  full  size.  Suit  lady  or  gentleman, 
being  very  handy.  With  First-class,  Brass-mounted,  Baize- 
lined,  Lock-up  Case,  grand  Bow,  Resin,  Music.  Cash  wanted. 
Sacrifice  lot,  13s.  61., cash  returned  if  not  approved.  Purchaser 
will  have  a  Violin  they  will  always  be  fond  of. 

MRS.  G.  WASS, 

67,  St-  Thomas’s  Row,  Tibshelf,  Alfreton. 


BARB  WIRE. 

Catalogues  free  on  application  to 

THE 

LONGFORD  WIRE 
Co.,  Limited, 
WARRINGTON. 


Farmer  Office,  Warrington. 

-  Farms,  Estates,  Residences. 

Any  one  desirous  of  Renting  a  Farm  or  Residence, 
Purchasing  an  Estate,  can  have  copies  of  th« 

Midland  counties  herald 

supplied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  for 
which  the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and 
six  halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed  “ Midland  Counties 
Herald  Office,  Birmingham.”  The  Midland  Counties  Herld 
always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertisements  relatingtofl 
Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  be  Let. 

JOSHUA  LE  CORNU  &  SOJST’S 

FRUIT  TREES 

and  ROSE  TREES. 

CARRIAGE  PAID.  PACKED  GRATIS.  An  immense  stock 
of  strong,  healthy,  well-rooted  trees.  Before  ordering,  be  sure 
to  write  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

CORDONS  A  SPECIALITY. 

Roses  Wonderfully  Cheap.  The  finest  that  money  can  buy. 
HTQIT  VIEW  KlIR^RlErS,  JEJRSE/YTe 


JERSEY 


An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  of  52  pages  and  cover 
Exponent  of  scientific  and  high-farming ;  advocate  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  agriculture,  in  the  supply  of  farm  requisites  and  the  sale 
ot  produce  ;  organ  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Associ¬ 
ation,  the  pioneer  society  tor  mutual  supply  of  pure  oilcakes, 
complete  manures,  reliable  seeds  and  implements  on  wholesale 
terms.  Specimen  copy  free.  Subscription  per  annum,  5s., 
inclusive  of  postage.  Single  Copies  6d.  each,  through  all 
Newsagents. — 3,  Agar  Street,  Strand,  London.  W.C. 

BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST  OR  SUPPER. 


THE  NEW 


F@^Clj\T6 
kETOCE. 

CARTERS 

HARBINGER 

Supplies  a  want  long  felt. 

Distinct  and  Beautiful. 

Price  i'l  Sealed  Packets,  2/6  and 
5/-  each,  post  free. 

Seedsman  by  P.oyal  Warrants  to  H.M.  the  Queen, 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

S33, 238,  HIGH  EOLBORH,  LONDON. 


ROSES. 

Standards  from  21s.  per  doz. 
Dwarfs  ,,  6s.  ,,  ,, 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  FOST  FREE 

FRANK  CANT, 

BRAISWICK  NURSERY, 

COLCHESTER. 

Carefully  observe  Christian  Name  and  Adress. 


EpPf^lPECIALlTY 


WSfJSf- 


Stove.GKeenhouse, Hardy  Exotic  &  British 

EVERYONE  interested  in  Ferns  SHOULD 
SEND  FOR  OUR  partially  descriptive. 

Catalogue  free.  on  Application. 
also  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  N?2I. 
Price  1/6  post  free. 


mmmwmym 


native  guano. 

Bust  and  Cheapest  Manure  for  Garden  Use. 

Price  £3  10=.  per  ton,  in  bags. 

Lots  under  10  cwt.  4s.  per  cwt ;  i  cwt.  sample  bag  sent  carriage 
paid  to  any  station  in  England  on  receipt  of  P.O.  for  5s. 

Extracts  from  16th  annual  collection  oi  reports:— 

Native  Guano  for  Potatos,  Vegetables,  &c. 

H.  Brinkworth,  Potato  grower,  Reading,  used  for  Potatos, 
Onions,  and  Carrots.  Results,  "  Very  good,  never  had  better 
crops."  J.  Butler,  Sittingbourne,  “  Used  for  Potato, Celery,  and 
other  market  garden  crops  with  very  good  results.  Potatos 
large,  clean,  and  free  from  disease.  Best  and  cheapest  manure 
inthe  market," 

Native  Guano  for  Fruit,  Roses,  Tomatos,  fire. 

J.  Peed  &  Sons,  Streatham,  “  Used  ior  fruit  trees  and  Roses. 
Results  very  satisfactory,  we  use  no  other  Guano  now.  Con¬ 
sider  yours  preferable  to  Peruvian.”  ].  Finch,  Orrell  Gardens, 
"  Used  for  Vegetables,  Tomatos,  Grapes,  Cucumbers,  and 
flowers  with  satisfactory  results.  Most  excellent  for  Potatos 
and  many  other  things.  The  cheapest  manure  in  the  market.’’ 

Orders  to  the  NATIVE  GUANO  CO.,  LIMITED,  29,  New 
Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars,  London,  where  Pamphlet  oi  Testi¬ 
monials,  &c.,  may  be  obtained.  AGENTS  WANTED. 


u 


DARLINGTON 


Much 

cheaper  than 
any  other, 
First-class 
quality 
guaranteed. 
Complete 
protection 
with 

thorough 
ventilation. 
Can  be 
instantly 
removed  and 
the  trees 
exposed. 
Price  com¬ 
plete  from 
ios.  per  foot 
run. 


Price  lists  ot 
the 

“Darlington" 
Wall  Cover, 
Glazed  Wall 
Tree 

Protectors, 

Glasshouses, 

Improved 

Garden 

Frames, 

and 

Hot-Water 
Heating 
Apparatus 
&c.,  &c. 

Free  on 
application. 


WALL-COYER. 


Inventors  and  Sole  Makers , 

W.  RICHARDSON &Co., 

Horticultural  Builders  and  Hot- Water  Engineers, 

dablingtoit. 
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CELEBRATED 
FOR  QUALITY, 


WEBBS’ 


NEW  MELON : 
‘PRESIDENT.’ 

An  exceedingly  valuable  novelty,  being  the  result 
of  across  between  Hero  of  Lockinge  and  Hendre 
Seedling.  The  ilesli  is  while,  firm  and  very  deep, 
and  the  flavour  rich  and  luscious.  The  plant  grows 
vigorously  and  sets  its  fruit  freely,-  which  come  early 
to  maturity. 

From  Mr.  J.  EVANS,  Gardener  to 
Sir  H.  Wilmot. 

“  Your  ‘  President ’  Melon  is  the  finest  variety  I  have 
ever  grown .  The  fruit  were  very  large ,  beautifully 
netted ,  and  the  flavour  excellent .” 

as.  @4.  per  Paefeet,  post  fee©. 


SEEDS 


For  Priced  Lists,  Descriptions,  and  Illustrations  ol 
the  best  sorts,  see  Webbs’  Spring  Catalogue,  post 
free,  1/-,  gratis  to  Customers.  Abridged  Edition 
gratis  and  post  free. 

WEBB  <Sc  SONS, 

WQHDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


Fox?  1893. 

PANSY  “  PEACOCK  ”  (New). 

Very  pretty  and  effective.  Per  packet,  is.  6d. 

POPPY  “MONT  BLANC”  (New). 

A  pure  white  double  variety.  Per  packet,  is. 

PEA  WILLIAMS’  HOLLOWAY  VICTORY 

(New). 

Splendid  new  Pea  for  main  crop  or  late  use.  Per  pkt.,  2s.  6d. 

EARLEY’S  HARDY  CURLED  SPROUT 

(New). 

Raised  by  Mr.  William  Earley.  Per  packet,  is.  6d. 

NEW  ORNAMENTAL-LEAVED  BEET 

(McGregor’s  Favourite). 

First-class  Certificate  by  the  R.H.S.  Valuable  in  kitchen 
garden,  ornamental  in  flower  garden.  Per  packet,  is. 

ILLUSTRATED  SEED  CATALOGUE  containing 
Select  List  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds  and  all 
Garden  Requisites  gratis  and  post  free  on  application. 


UPPER  MOLLOWAY—c^> 

LOW  DON.  N. 


RUMSEYS  ROSES 

Are  Strong,  Healthy,  and  well-rooted  Plants,  and  as  a  rule  trove 
satisfactory  to  all  purchasers. 

SELECTED  STANDARDS  and  HALF-STANDARDS,  finest 

leading  sorts,  18s.,  21s.,  and  245.  doz. 

DWARFS,  a  fine  selection  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  6s.,  os.  and 
12s.  per  doz.;  45s.  to  75s.  per  ioo. 

DWARF  TEAS,  open  ground  and  pot  Plants,  finest  sorts 
.  12s.  to  18s.  per  doz. 

HOSES  IN  POTS  FOR  FORCING,  Teas  and  Perpeluals,  24s. 
to  42s.  per  doz. 

CLIMBING  ROSES,  in  pots,  18s.  to  42s.;  open  ground,  os.  to 
18s.  per  doz. 

10  per  cent.  Discount  for  Cash  with  orders  of  ft  and 
Upwards. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

WILLIAM  rumse  y, 

JOYNING'S  NURSERIES, 

WALTHAM  CROSS,  HERTS. 


VEITCHS 

qonmiom 

OF 

FLOWER  SEEDS 


TO  SUIT  ALL  REQUIREMENTS, 

At  5s.,  10s.  6d.,  15s.,  21s.  &  42s.  each. 

FREE  BY  ROSY. 

COMPRISING  ONLY  THE  MOST  SHOWY 
AND  USEFUL  VARIETIES. 

Full  Particulars  Post  Free  on  application. 


VEITCHS 

COLLC^TIOnS 

OF 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

UNEQUALLED  FOR  QUALITY, 
UNSURPASSED  FOR  LIBERALITY, 

At  21s.,  31s.  6d.,  42s.,  &  63s.  each. 

Carriage  paid  to  any  Station  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Full  Particulars  Post  Free  on  application. 


JAMES  VEITCH  &  SONS, 

ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY,  CHELSEA,  S.W. 


JARMAN’S  SEEDS. 

Jarman’s  Jim  Pea, 

“MARKET  CROP.” 

Best  Early,  Height  2$  ft.,  1/-  per  pint,  1/9  per  qrt.  post  free. 

From  Mr.  H.  Clifford,  Linton,  Ross.— “  I  think  it  my  duty  to 
send  you  a  testimonial  as  to  the  quality  of  your  seeds.  I  have 
been  a  market  grower  of  peas.for  20  years,  but  I  have  never  had 
one  equal  to  your  ‘  MARKET  CROP  ’  for  productiveness 
and  quality.” 

From  A.  D.  Paul, Esq. .  Bank  House,  Chard. — "I  am  writing 
a  line  to  say  that  the  two  rows  of  your  4  MARKET  CROP  ’  Peas 
are  the  best  peas  I  have  ever  seen.  Standing  in  front  one  can 
see  little  else  but  pods.  They  2re  worthy  of  being  photographed.” 

JARMAN’S  ONION  SEEDS.  Prizes  again  offered  this  year. 

JARMAN’S  NEW  TOMATO,  “  SUNSET,”  Is.  Pkt. 

Prizes  offered.  . 

Full  particulars  see  large  Illustrated. Catalogue. 
Everythingof  FIRST  QUALITY,  GENUINE,  &  RELIABLE. 
Our  Catalogue  has  been  posted  to  our  Customers,  and  a 
copy  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  aoplication. 

JARMAN  8c  CO., 

Seedsmen  &  Nurserymen,  Chard,  Somersetshire. 


AMERICAN  SPECIALITIES. 

We  have  this  year  without  doubt  the  finest  Novelties  itl 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

ever  yet  seen,  and  for  which  we  received  last  year  more 

MEDALS,  PRIZES,  &c. 

than  any  other  firm.  Our  new  descriptive 

CATALOGUE  NOW  READY, 

Post  free,  on  application  to 

PITCHER  &  MAN  DA, 

THE  UNITED  STATES  NURSERIES, 

Hextable,  Swanley ,  Kent. 


WARE’S 

Vegetable  &  Flower  Seed 

CATALOCUE  FOR  1892 

Is  now  published,  and  will  be  found,  as  usual, 
teeming  with  information  as  to  the  best  of  every¬ 
thing  for  the  Garden,  Farm,  or  Conservatory,  the  best 

NOVELTIES  in  ELOWER  SEEDS, 

NOVELTIES  in  GARDEN  SEEDS, 

and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  everyone.  If  you 
want  to  know  When  to  Sow,  How  and  Where  to 
Grow,  you  will  find  it  given.  Also  my 

BEGONIA 

CATALOCUE, 

A  great  improvement  upon  last  year's -better  des¬ 
cribed,  Instructions  as  to  Cultivation  far  more 
explicit,  Better  Illustrated,  and  the  stock  offered 
Fan  Superior  in  Point  of  Excellence,  and  the 

PRICES  REMARKABLY  LOW. 

Everyone  should  see  it,  and  a  trial  order  given  to 
see  what  Marvellous  Flowers  can  be  supplied  at  a 
Nominal  Cost.  My 

CHRYSANTHEMUM 

CATALOCUE 

WITHOUT  A  DOUBT  THE  FINEST  EVER 
PUBLISHED. 

Full  of  original  Illustrations  ;  full  of  practical  know¬ 
ledge  which  must  prove  invaluable  to  the  Amateur. 
It  is  thoroughly  revised,  and  now  contains  only 

THE  VERY  BEST  UP  TO  DATE 

either  for  cutting,  decoration,  or  for  exhibition. 

Any  of  the  above  Catalogues  may  be  had  free  on 
application  to 

THOMAS  S.  WARE, 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 

TOTTENHAM,  LONDON. 

For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  361. 


'  Gardening  is  the  purest  or  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  ot  man.” — Bacon. 

next  week;s  engagements. 

Monoay,  February  8.— Sale  of  Hardy  Plants,  &c„  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  February  9.— Royal  Horticultural  Society:  Meeting 
of  Committees  at  12  o'clock.  Annual  General  Meeting 
at  3  p.in. 

Wednesday,  February  10.— Sale  of  Greenhouse  Plants,  &c  , 
at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 

^Thursday,  February  11.— Sale  of  Lily  Bulbs,  &c.,  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 

Friday,  February  12.— Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris' 
Rooms. 


ff|f  fib  rlil. 

Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  6th,  1892. 


Another  International  Horticultural 
U  Exhibition. —  By  a  circular  to  hand  we 
note  that  what  is  promised  to  be  a  big 
Horticultural  Exhibition,  and  no  mistake, 
will  be  held  in  London  during  the  present 
year.  The  extensive  site  formerly  em¬ 
ployed  for  various  large  exhibitions  at 
Earl’s  Court  it  is  proposed  to  utilise  in  a 
way  which,  if  carried  out  as  mentioned 
in  the  circular,  will  indeed  be  the  biggest 
thing  of  its  kind  Great  Britain  has  yet  seen. 
Happily  the  Chicago  Exhibition,  upon 
which  we  last  week  commented,  falls  next 
year,  so  that  there  will  be  no  clashing  of 
objects.  Who  are  the  actual  promoters  of 
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the  London  Exhibition  we  have  yet  to 
learn  ;  we  have  also  to  learn  whether  they 
have  secured  the  sanction  and  support  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  for  that 
body  through  its  council  made  fuss  enough 
over  the  proposed  City  International 
Fruit  Show  of  next  autumn,  and  after  all 
accepted  the  inevitable  with  as  good  grace 
as  possible. 

So  far  as  is  known  Mr.  H.  A.  Milner,  son 
of  the  well-known  landscape  gardener,  is  the 
Chairman  of  tiie  Executive  Committee, 
and  signs  the  prospectus,  which  oddly 
enough  asks  for  no  pecuniary  help,  a  fact 
so  strangely  unlike  British  conduct  that  we 
are  indeed  surprised.  The  Exhibition  is  to 
be  on  a  large  as  well  as  an  ambitious  scale. 
To  realise  all  that  is  promised  should,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things,  take  several 
years  to  prepare  with  the  aid  of  nature,  but 
artificially  almost  everything  now  can  be 
created  as  if  by  magic.  We  shall  watch 
this  proposed  Exhibition  with  considerable 
and  friendly  interest,  yet  shall  be  pleased 
to  learn  more  about  it  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

In  a  purely  Horticultural  aspect  it  bids 
fair  to  be  a  gigantic  undertaking.  If 
attempted  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  it 
falling  short  of  anticipations  or  promises. 
Our  readers  will  be  interested  to  learn  that 
so  far  as  the  City  International  Fruit  Show 
is  concerned,  if  proceedings  are  moving 
slowly  they  are  at  least  progressing  favour¬ 
ably. 

JThe  Royal  Horticultural  Society. — 
^  On  Tuesday  next  the  Council  and 
Fellows  of  this  Society  will  assemble  in 
general  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  trans¬ 
acting  the  usual  formal  business.  The 
Council  have  issued  the  customary  report, 
which  is  neither  heroic  or  unsatisfactory, 
whilst  it  offers  few  subjects  for  contentious 
discussion.  Possibly  the  chief  item  of 
interest  will  be  found  in  the  proposed  Horti¬ 
cultural  School  to  be  created  in  conjunction 
with  Chiswick  Gardens.  Of  course  the 
matter  is  at  present  in  the  proposition 
stage  only,  but  the  Fellows  have  a  right  to 
learn  from  the  Council  some  particulars  of 
the  proposed  arrangements,  such  as  how  far 
the  interests  of  the  Society  will  be  safe¬ 
guarded  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
how  it  is  expected  that  the  gardens  as  at 
present  existing  can  be  made  a  fit  practice 
ground  for  a  Horticultural  School. 

We  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  pro¬ 
posed  School  of  Horticulture,  if  the  scheme 
can  be  made  workable  and  successful  ;  but 
with  a  lively^  recol'ection  of  the  complete 
failure  of  the  last  scheme  of  the  kind  tried 
at  Chiswick,  we  venture  to  warn  the  pro¬ 
moters  that  they  are  undertaking  a  very 
serious  responsibility,  and  that,  in  the  true 
interests  of  the  Society,  their  full  proposals 
when  published  will  be  rigorously  ex¬ 
amined  by  the  light  of  past  experience.  In 
all  sincerity  we  wish  the  Society  well,  and 
shall  rejoice  exceedingly  if  the  proposed 
scheme  can  be  made  to  further  the  interests 
of  Horticulture,  and  add  to  the  reputation 
of  the  Society. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  subject  of 
the  proposed  Horticultural  Hall  has  been 
finally  dropped,  and  theguarantors  released 
from  their  liabilities.  As  we  ventured  to 
point  out  at  the  outset,  it  was  one  of  those 
things  that  could  not  be  realised  under  the 
conditions  upon  which  the  scheme  was  put 
forth,  and  aspirations  in  its  favour  were 
vain.  As  to  the  proposed  new  members  of 
the  Council,  we  shall  welcome  the  election 
of  Mr.  Owen  Thomas  as  a  representative 
Gardener.  There  is  plenty  of  “grit”  in 
him,  but  he  will  want  it  all  if  he  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  stand  up  for  his  order,  and  not 
submit  to  be  treated  as  a  cypher. 


echnical  Education  in  Horti¬ 
culture. — We  are  constrained  to  draw 
attention  to  this  subject  thus  early  again, 
because  of  the  obvious  dead  set  made 
against  it  in  a  certain  quarter,  with  the 
evident  object  of  discrediting  "  whatsoever 
is  being  done  in  assisting  to  promote 
instruction  in  Horticulture  by  County 
Councils  and  their  agents.  To  say  that 
there  is  to  be  found  much  of  evident 
jealousy  with  reference  to  Horticultural 
instruction  as  being  now  conducted,  is  to 
put  the  matter  very  mildly,  as  it  is  also  to 
say  that  there  seems  to  be  not  less  an 
abundance  of  perverse  stupidity  exhibited. 

When  it  is  found  that  County  Councils 
have  been  able  to  find  excellent  lecturers 
and  expositors  of  gardening  science  and 
practice  without  going  to  a  particular 
place  or  authority  for  them,  then  is  there 
gnashing  of  teeth,  and  a  determined  yet 
anonymous  effort  put  forth  to  discredit 
what  is  being  done,  and  to  check  praise¬ 
worthy  exertions.  It  is  so  easy  for  those 
who  understand  these  moves  to  read 
between  the  lines.  Then  we  see  on  the 
part  of  those  who  profess  to  be  indifferent 
observers,  yet  again  anonymous,  such  utter 
incapacity  to  understand  what  it  is  the 
County  Councils  are  aiming  at.  These 
bodies  never  did  propose,  as  it  never  was 
their  duty,  to  undertake  the  education  of 
gardeners.  What  they  really  desire  is  to 
infuse  a  love  for  gardening  generally 
amongst  the  rural  populations,  and  to  give 
with  it  some  grounding  in  technical  Horti¬ 
culture.  To  assume  that  the  working 
classes  cannot  be  taught  anything  useful 
about  gardening  through  lectures  is  mani¬ 
festly  absurd,  because  to  admit  the  sugges¬ 
tion  would  be  a  condemnation  of  every 
lecture,  essay,  book,  and  gardening  publi¬ 
cation  of  every  description  as  instructors 
in  Horticulture. 

The  lecturers  do  not  profess  to  instruct 
young  gardeners,  although  there  are  few  of 
them  so  clever  that  they  may  not  learn 
something  by  attending  the  lectures.  The 
audiences  of  ordinary  working  men  do 
appreciate  the  lectures  greatly,  and  such 
being  the  case,  it  does  seem  churlish  to 
do  anything  which  will  deprive  them  of 
any  advantages  they  can  gain  from  them. 


he  'Winter, — Here  have  we  got  into 
February,  and  yet  on  the  whole  have 
had  exceedingly  little  to  complain  of  in 
the  matter  of  weather.  Since  the  fogg)'- 
frosts  prior  to  Christmas  last  disappeared, 
the  weather  has  been  very  pleasant 
generally  and  not  at  all  unseasonable;  what 
frost  we  have  had  in  January  has  been 
rather  wholesome  and  acceptable  than 
otherwise,  but  it  was  not  of  long  duration, 
and  the  latter  part  of  the  month  was  so 
comparatively  open  and  mild  that  we  fear 
some  anxious  gardeners  may  have  been 
induced  to  sow  or  plant  unduly  early  in 
the  belief  that  winter  was  past  and  spring 
was  at  hand. 

Whatsoever  may  be  the  nature  of  the 
weather  of  the  coming  few  weeks,  be  it 
indeed  ever  so  open  and  mild,  yet  the  soil 
is  needing  greater  warmth  and  light.  These 
very  important  essentials  will  be  found  only 
after  the  sun  has  begun  to  exercise  greater 
power,  so  that  after  all  there  is  more  wisdom 
in  patient  waiting  than  there  is  in  undue 
haste.  The  soil  just  now  is  not  at  all  in 
bad  condition  for  the  reception  of  seeds,  if 
properly  prepared.  After  all  how  much 
hinges  upon  that  condition.  Rather  than 
being  in  too  much  haste  to  crop  it  would  be 
far  wiser  to  have  all  the  ground  to  be  cropped 
well  prepared  for  that  purpose,  because  not 
only  is  a  good  seed-bed  in  all  cases  one  of 
the  surest  aids  to  the  production  of  a  good 


plant,  but  the  work  of  cropping  is  at  a  busy 
moment  much  more  rapidly  facilitated. 

We  especially  advise  caution  in  sowing 
seeds  this  spring,  for  last  season  was  a  very 
bad  one  for  the  production  of  sound  seeds; 
and  it  will  be  well  to  allow  the  soil  to 
become  as  warm  as  possible  before  general 
cropping  takes  place.  Although  all  trans¬ 
planting  of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  is 
best  done  before  Christmas,  still  it  is  not 
an  unfavourable  time  now  to  perform  what 
has  been  left  undone. 


Fruit-growing  in  the  West. — We  learn  from  the 
Western  Mercury  that  a  company  has  been  formed 
at  Torquay,  to  be  known  as  the  South  Devon  Fruit 
Farm  Company,  who  have  taken  sixteen  acres  of 
ground  at  Cockington,  where  about  9,000  fruit  trees 
and  bushes  are  being  planted  for  supplying  the  town 
with  fruit  In  addition  to  this,  about  30,000  feet  of 
glass  are  to  be  erected  for  the  production  of  delicate 
Fruits,  Tomatos,  Cucumbers,  Mushrooms,  etc. 

Damaging  an  Osier  Bed. — Mr.  C.  A.  Ellmore,  a 
Leicester  basket  manufacturer,  last  week  sued  a 
butcher  of  the  same  town  in  the  local  county  court 
for  damages  to  a  valuable  osier  bed  alleged  to  have 
*  been  caused  by  defendant's  cattle.  After  a  cosider- 
able  amount  of  evidence  had  been  giveD  on  both 
sides  judgment  was  given  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff 
for  ^19  10s. 

Death  of  Mr.  William  Groves. — We  regret  very 
much  to  record  the  death  at  Stanhope  Lodge,  Hyde 
Park,  on  Saturday  last,  of  Mr.  William  Groves,  aged 
54.  Though  for  many  years  associated  with  the 
management  of  Hyde  Park  in  the  position  of  clerk 
to  the  superintendent,  he  was  not  widely  known  in 
the  horticultural  world,  but  had  many  friends  in  pri¬ 
vate  life  by  whom  he  was  very  greatly  respected. 
The  cause  of  death  was  bronchitis  following  upon  an 
attack  of  influenza. 

The  Garden  Oracle  and  Floricultural  Year  Book,  so 
long  edited  by  the  late  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  has 
been  considerably  enlarged  and  improved  at  the 
hands  of  his  successor,  Mr.  George  Gordon,  and  will 
be  found  a  very  useful  horticultural  annual  by  all 
who  require  a  ready  work  of  reference.  It  is  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  "  Gardeners' Magazine  ”  office,  4,  Ave 
Maria  Lane,  E.C. 

Hertford  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement  Society. 
— The  first  general  meeting  of  this  recently  formed 
society  was  help  on  the  27th  ult.,  when  Mr.  J.  Fitt, 
gardener  to  Earl  Cowper,  read  a  paper  on  "Apple 
Culture,”  after  which  a  discussion  took  place  which 
lasted  an  hour.  The  next  meeting  will  take  place  on 
the  10th  inst.,  when  Mr.  C.  Cox,  gardener  to  J. 
Trotter,  Esq., Brickenden  Grange,  will  read  a  paper 
on  the  Chrysanthemum,  in  the  culture  of  which  he 
is  a  past  master,  so  that  a  very  profitable  evening  is 
looked  forward  to  by  the  members. 

Preston  and  Fulwood  Floral  and  Horticultural 
Society. — The  44th  monthly  meeting  of  the  members 
of  this  society  will  be  held  at  the  Legs  of  Man 
Hotel,  Fishergate,  Preston,  this  (Saturday)  evening, 
when  Mr.  Robert  Frisby,  gardener  to  Miss 
ffarington,  Worden  Hall,  will  read  a  paper  on 
"  Hardy  Herbaceous  and  Alpine  Plants.”  Chair  to 
be  taken  at  7.30. 

The  Kent  County  Chrysanthemum  Society's  next 
exhibition  will  beheld  on  November  1  and  2. 

Buttons  made  from  Potatos. — The  journal  Semper - 
virens  indicates  that  large  quantities  of  buttons  are 
made  from  Potatos  in  America.  They  are  hardened 
with  acids  and  take  then  the  aspect  of  horn,  ivory, 
or  bone.  It  is  with  difficulty  that  specialists  learn  to 
distinguish  the  real  from  the  artificial.  These  but¬ 
tons  can  also  be  easily  coloured,  and  their  price  is 
extremely  small.  Soon  we  shall  see  small  statues  of 
Potatos,  made  in  imitation  of  ivory. 

Fruit  Trees  by  th 3  Way  Sides. — The  province  of 
Hanover  in  Germany  has  given  in  1890,  upon  the 
trees  along  the  way  sides,  a  crop  of  fruits  of  the  value 
of  187,000  francs  (/7,48c) .  The  region  of  Hildes- 
heim  has  given  fruits  to  the  value  of  64,000  francs 
(£2,56o),  and  that  of  Gottingen  41,000  francs  (/i,64o). 
The  Bulletin  d'Arboriculture,  &-c, ,  asks,  "  when  shall 
we  in  Belgium  have  planted  the  way  sides  with  fruit 
trees  ?  ”  The  same  question  might  well  be  asked  in 
England. 
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Lily  of  the  Valley  at  Paris. — A  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Tribune  estimates  the  annual  sale  of  Lily 
of  the  Valley  at  Paris  at  ^3,200.  The  larger  part  of 
the  flowers  are  obtained  by  forcing. 

Pansies  at  the  Great  York  Gala. — The  schedule  for 
1892  is  just  issued,  and  is,  as  usual,  remarkable  for 
the  large  number  of  money  prizes  offered.  We 
notice  that  Pansies  are  having  much  more  attention 
devoted  to  them  this  year,  and  as  the  exhibition  is 
fixed  for  June  15,  16,  and  17,  and  is  a  week  later  than 
the  Midland  Counties  Pansy  Society,  but  before  any 
of  the  Scottish  shows,  a  very  large  gathering  of  the 
northern  growers  may  be  looked  for  at  York. 
There  are  open  classes  with  good  prizes  for  forty-eight 
and  twenty-four  fancies  and  twenty-four  shows,  also 
for  twenty-four  sprays  of  Violas.  Good  prizes  are 
offered  to  amateurs  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  also  by  the 
Society,  and  a  handsome  Gold  Medal  as  first  prize, 
with  Silver  Medals  as  second  and  third  prizes, 
are  offered  for  twenty-four  new  fancy  Pansies,  open 
to  all. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  Society’s  second 
meeting  this  year  will  be  held  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
James  Street,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday,  February 
9th.  Besides  the  plants,  flowers,  and  fruit  to  be 
submitted  to  the  various  committees,  a  Silver 
Medal,  presented  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  will  be 
offered  for  the  best  collection  of  forced  Daffodils, 
Polyanthus  varieties  excluded.  At  3  p.m.  instead  of 
the  usual  lecture,  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of 
Fellows  will  take  place  in  the  Lindley  Library,  117, 
Victoria  Street,  when  the  report  for  1891  will  be 
submitted,  and  officers  for  the  current  year  elected. 

Hyacinth  and  Tulip  Show  at  Haarlem. — We  learn 
from  Messrs.  E.  H.  Krelage  &  Son  that  they  hope, 
in  April  next,  to  be  able  to  show  their  visitors  some 
parade  beds  of  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  of  a  specially 
interesting  character.  Their  two  show  beds  of  Hya¬ 
cinths  each  contain  over  600  bulbs  of  the  choicest 
descriphion.  They  have  also  two  similar  beds  of 
single  and  double  Tulips,  and  all  are  expected  to  be 
in  bloom  about  the  same  time  as  in  1889. 

Fruit  of  the  Mango  Tree. — M.  Em.  Rodigas  states 
in  the  Bulletin  d' Arboriculture,  &-e.,  that  Mangos  have 
arrived  for  some  time  past  in  abundance  in  England, 
thanks,  above  all,  that  the  English  steamers  actually 
effect  the  journey  from  Bombay  to  Plymouth  in 
twenty-two  days,  and  bring  those  fruits  in  a  perfect 
state  of  preservation,  with  the  aid  of  refrigerators. 
The  Mango-tree  (Mangifera  indica),  very  widely 
spread  in  India,  counts,  as  it  appears,  almost  as 
many  varieties  as  the  Apple  tree  of  Europe.  The 
Mango  is  a  sugary  fruit,  with  a  pulpy  and  rosy  flesh, 
subacid  flavour,  and  impregnated  with  a  penetrating 
perfume.  The  Hindoos  consume  a  great  quantity  of 
Mangos  ;  they  are  almost  their  exclusive  nourish¬ 
ment  during  quite  a  month  of  the  year,  without 
counting  that  they  furnish  to  them  divers  sorts  of 
jellies  and  conserves.  These  fruits  differ  highly  in 
weight  according  to  the  varieties  ;  that  weight  varies 
from  100  to  700  grammes  (a  gramme  weighs  nearly 
fifteen  and  a-half  grains  troy).  The  mean  weight  of 
the  blue  Mange,  of  a  glaucous  tint  externally,  called 
in  the  country  Nursing-bogh  (food  of  the  god  Nur¬ 
sing),  is  about  500  grammes. 

The  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — At  the  usual 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  held 
on  the  29th  ult.,  Mr.  John  Laing  presiding  in  the 
absence  through  illness  of  Mr.  W.  Marshall,  the 
Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  Barron,  announced  the 
following  special  receipts  since  the  previous  meeting  : 

• — Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  £52.  10s.; 
Wakefield  Paxton  Society,  ^5;  Scottish  Horticul¬ 
tural  Association,  £5  ;  Mr.  Geo.  Monro,  Covent 
Garden,  £5  ;  Mr.  H.  Herbst,  £1  is.;  and  Mr.  Dixon, 
Holland  House,  £1  is.  Collected  in  money  boxes  ; 

' — Mr.  E.  Cooper,  Highbury,  Birmingham,  30s.;  Mr. 
J.  Hughes,  Birmingham,  36s.;  Mr.  W.  Iggulden, 
Marston,  20s.:  Mr.  Turton,  Maiden  Erleigh,  20s.; 
Chislehurst  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society, 
21s.;  and  smaller  sums  amounting  to  £5  2s.  6d.  from 
Mr.  W.  Fernie,  Amanford,  R.  S.  O.;  Mr.  T.  Gainer, 
Warwick;  Mr.  Chapman,  Romford;  Mr.  J.  Gregory , 
Northampton;  Mr.  A.  Outram,  Fulham;  Mr.  w! 
Brown,  Richmond;  Mr.  A.  Read,  Chippenham;  and 
the  Tonbridge  Gardeners’  Improvement  Society.  A 
special  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Sander 
for  his  generous  gift.  Arrangements  were  completed 
for  the  annual  meeting  and  election  to  take  place  on 
{he  5th  insf, 


INTERNATIONAL  HORTI¬ 
CULTURAL  EXHIBITION, 
LONDON,  1892. 

The  following  preliminary  programme  has  been 
issued  with  reference  to  a  great  International  Horti¬ 
cultural  Exhibition  to  be  held  this  summer  at  Earl’s 
Court  : — 

Flower  Shows. — May  7th,  Groups  of  Plants 
(flowering  and  foliage)  from  Nurserymen ;  May  27 
and  28th,  Great  Summer  Flower  Show  ;  June  6th, 
7th,  and  8th,  Market  Growers’  Show  ;  July  5th  and 
6th,  Roses,  Table  Decorations,  &c. ;  August  1st,  2nd, 
and  3rd,  Market  Growers'  and  Cottagers'  Show 
(Carnations,  &c.) ;  September  7th,  8th,  and  9th, 
Autumn  Flowers;  October,  two  shows  (1)  Hardy 
Fruits,  (2)  Hardy  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs.  In 
addition  there  will  be  permanent  displays  of  groups 
of  Flowering  Plants  throughout  the  season,  arranged 
for  effect. 

Arrangements  are  also  being  made  for  the  perma¬ 
nent  exhibition  during  the  season  of  the  following 
subjects  : — 

Group  A. — Plant  Houses  (eg.  Conservatories, 
Show  Houses,  Winter  Gardens),  Hot  Houses, 
Vineries,  Peach  Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Stoves, 
Fruit  Rooms,  Frames,  Pits,  Systems  of  Patent 
Glazing  and  Ventilation,  Systems  of  Heating, 
including  Hot  Water  Boilers. 

Group  B. — Lawn  Mowers  (Hand  and  Horse 
Machines),  Garden  Rollers,  Water  Barrows,  Syringes, 
Pumps,  Spray  Distributors,  Garden  ITools  and 
Cutlery,  Thermometers,  Barometers,  Rain  and  Snow 
Gauges. 

Group  C. — Garden  Tents,  Garden  Seats,  Band 
Stands,  Flower  Stands  and  Baskets  for  Conservatory 
Decoration,  Rustic  Summer  Houses  and  Seats. 

Group  D.  Ornamental  Iron  Work  for”Conserva- 
tories  and  Hot  Houses,  Ornamental  Wire  Work, 
Trellises,  Arches,  Apiaries,  Aviaries,  Borders,  Fences, 
Gates, 'Tree  Guards. 

Group  E. — Shadings  (various  kinds)  ;  Paints  and 
Wood-preserving  Materials  ;  Labels,  Sticks,  Bamboo 
Canes  ;  Cocoa  Fibres,  Refuse  Manures  and  Silver 
Sand ;  Ropes,  Lines  and  Twines ;  Russia  Mats, 
Archangel,  Taganrog  and  Petersburg  ;  Raffia  Fibre  ; 
Fumigating  Materials  and  Processes;  Insecticides 
and  Weed  Killers  ;  Horticultural  Glass. 

Group  F. — Orchid  and  other  Peats ;  Fuel  for 
general  Horticultural  Purposes.  (Comparative 
value  and  enduring  powers  of  various  materials — 
Coal,  Coke,  Gas,  Oil,  &c.) 

Group  G. — Ferneries,  portable  and  permanent ; 
Rock  Work.  Built  in  natural  stone  and  artificial 
material. 

Group  H. — Garden  Pottery  ;  Statuary,  Fountains, 
Vases,  Edgings,  &c. 

Group  I. — Tree  Transplanting  Machines;  Tree 
Tubs. 

Group  K. — New  or  Patent  Inventions  amongst 
Garden  Requisites. 

Group  L. — Miscellaneous  Decorative  Requisites, 
such  as  Bouquet  Holders,  Papers,  Tubes,  &c.,  &c. 

Group  M. — .Machinery  for  Seed  Cleaning  and 
Saving ;  and  for  Extracting  Essential  Oils ; 
Perfumes  ;  Fruit  Evaporators  ;  Pumps,  Methods  of 
Irrigation  ;  Practical  Trials  will  be  made  in  the 
various  classes,  where  necessary,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  satisfactory  decisions. 

Group  N. — Stands  exhibiting  Models  of  Produce 
from  Seeds  provided  by  Exhibitor ;  Collections  of 
Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds  ;  Agricultural  Seeds  ; 
Grass  Seeds  (mixtures)  for  Permanent  Pastures  and 
Lawns,  according  to  soil ;  Flower  Seeds,  12  most 
popular  sorts ;  Vegetable  Seeds,  12  most  popular 
sorts  ;  Grass  Seeds,  6  sorts,  distinct  ;  Agricultural 
Seeds,  6  sorts,  distinct. 

Gaoup  O. — Designs  for  the  laying-out  of  a 
Typical  Estate  of  100  acres,  enclosed  by  grounds, 
five  miles  from  town  in  Midlands,  with  ground 
sloping  gradually  towards  south ;  Designs  for 
Improvements  of  Grounds  to  Private  Residences  ; 
Photographs  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  ;  Garden  Scenes. 

Group  P. — Essays  on  the  Progress  of  Gardening 
since  1866 ;  Practical  Education  of  Gardeners, 
embracing  Scheme  for.  a  School  of  Horticulture ; 
Practical  Education  of  Foresters,  embracing 
Scheme  for  a  School  of  Forestry. 

Group  Q. — Methods  of  determining  the  nature 
and  fertility  of  Soils,  with  Tabulated  Statements  of 
ingredients  required  to  improve  under  different 
cond'tions;  Methods  of  determining  germinating 


powers  of  Seeds ;  Methods  of  using  the  Electric 
Light  in  the  growth  of  Plants. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  is  Mr. 
H.  E.  Milner,  and  the  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr. 
G.  A.  Loveday,  11,  Grocers’  Hall  Court,  Poultry, 
E.C. 

- «-t- - 

SMALL  FRUITS. 

Strawberries. 

In  the  following  paper  it  is  not  my  intention  to  treat 
on  all  the  fruits  which  are  included  under  this  head¬ 
ing,  but  only  to  touch  lightly  on  the  more  popular 
and  useful  kinds,  such  as  Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Gooseberries,  and  Currants.  In  these  small  fruits 
we  have  some  of  the  most  useful  and  profitable  of 
all  fruits  to  grow.  They  are  suitable  for  cultivation 
by  all  classes,  from  the  humble  cottager  with  his 
small  allotment  to  the  unlimited  area  of  a  ducal 
establishment.  My  remarks  will  be  confined  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  cultivation  of  the  fruits  as 
suited  to  private  gardens. 

These  fruits  will  all  grow  in  almost  any  good  gar¬ 
den  soil,  but  will  succeed  best  in  a  rather  strong 
loam  of  moderate  depth.  Before  planting  the  ground 
should  be  thoroughly  prepared  by  trenching  ;  and 
nowhere  does  the  old  adage  apply  with  more  force 
than  here  :  “  When  thou  goest  to  plant,  be  sure  to 
trench  deeply  and  mulch  with  good  manure.”  Stiff 
soil  can  be  much  improved  by  intermixing  light 
material,  such  as  leaves  or  ashes,  and  light  soils 
should  be  dressed  with  heavier  material.  If  the 
ground  is  not  naturally  drained,  artificial  means  must 
be  resorted  to. 

It  needs  no  apology  from  me  for  placing  the  Straw- 
berry  first  in  the  list,  as  all  are  agreed  that  it  is  the 
most  important.  Being  the  first  fruit  to  ripen,  it  re¬ 
ceives,  and  deservedly  so,  a  large  amount  of  atten¬ 
tion,  for  what  is  more  beautiful  to  the  eye  or  gratify¬ 
ing  to  the  taste  than  a  dish  of  freshly  gathered 
Strawberries  ?  The  Strawberry  belongs  to  the  genus 
Fragaria,  of  which  there  are  several  species.  F. 
vesca  is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  the  wild  form  can 
be  found  growing  in  the  woods  and  hedgerows  of 
several  parts  of  the  country.  It  requires  only  a 
moment’s  reflection  and  comparison  to  recognise 
the  wide  difference  and  great  improvement  between 
the  wild  form  and  those  cultivated  in  our  gardens  at 
the  present  day.  In  large  establishments,  Straw¬ 
berries  are  a  very  important  item  ;  where  a  number 
of  kinds  is  forced  a  great  deal  of  time  and  attention 
are  required,  for  no  sooner  is  the  forcing  of  one  sea¬ 
son  completed  than  attention  must  be  given  to  layer¬ 
ing  for  the  next. 

To  be  successful  in  Strawberry  culture  it  is 
important  to  have  strong-rooted  plants  to  start  with, 
and  have  them  planted  in  good,  deeply-worked 
ground  as  early  in  August  as  possible.  By  early 
planting  a  full  crop  can  be  obtained  the  first  year.  A 
good  plan  is  to  make  Strawberries  follow  an  early 
crop  of  vegetables,  the  ground  having  previously 
been  prepared.  If  the  first  runners  are  selected 
and  pegged  into  small  pots  of  good  soil,  or  on  pieces 
of  turf  three  or  four  inches  square,  they  will  soon 
root.  They  must  be  constantly  tended  with  water, 
but  if  the  pots  or  turves  are  plunged,  it  will  save  a 
good  deal  of  watering  in  bright  weather.  All  the 
runners  not  required  should  be  pinched  off  as  they 
appear,  which  will  greatly  assist  those  left.  If  good 
runners  cannot  be  obtained  early  in  the  season  it  is 
better  to  put  the  later  ones  into  beds  about  six  inches 
apart,  to  be  planted  out  in  the  permanent  quarters 
early  in  the  following  spring.  When  the  runners  are 
rooted  and  detached  from  the  parent,  they  should  be 
planted  as  quickly  as  possible.  Planting  is  easily 
done  with  a  trowel ;  great  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  plant  too  deeply,  burying  the  heart  ;  high  planting 
should  also  be  avoided,  the  neck  of  the  plant  should 
be  just  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  latter 
should  be  very  firm  round  the  plant,  and  a  small 
basin  left  for  water,  which  during  dry  weather . 
must  be  supplied  freely.  The  ground  at  all  times 
must  be  kept  free  from  weeds  by  frequent  hoeing. 

It  will  be  found  that  two  and  a-half  feet  between 
the  rows  is  a  good  average  distance  to  plant ;  of 
course  strong-growing  varieties  in  good  soil  will  re¬ 
quire  more  space,  and  weak  ones  might  do  with  less 
between  the  rows.  The  young  plants  should  be 
looked  over  after  frosty  weather  to  see  if  any  have 
been  raised  out  of  the  ground,  and  if  so  they  must 
be  firmly  pressed  in  again.  Strawberries  are  seldom 
very  profitable  after  the  third  crop  ;  the  finest  crop 
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is  produced  on  young  plants.  As  they  get  old  the 
fruit  gets  smaller  and  more  numerous,  therefore  a 
young  plantation  should  be  made  every  year,  des¬ 
troying  the  oldest  one.  When  the  fruit  has  been 
gathered,  and  all  runners  selected  that  are  required, 
the  beds  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  lightly 
forked  over  to  lie  for  the  winter.  If  the  soil  is  poor 
a  good  mulching  of  short  manure  will  be  found 
beneficial,  but  if  it  is  in  good  heart  it  will  not  be 
necessary.  In  the  spring  the  beds  should  be  hoed  on 
every  favourable  opportunity  to  keep  the  weeds  well 
in  hand.  As  soon  as  the  flower  stalks  show,  a 
mulching  of  clean  straw  should  be  applied  all  over 
the  beds  ;  it  it  cannot  be  spared  to  go  over  the  whole 
surface  it  should  be  spread  at  least  a  foot  round  each 
plant.  This  will  serve  a  double  purpose,  by  keeping 
the  fruit  clean  and  protecting  the  roots  from  drought. 

In  gathering  the  fruit  great  care  should  be 
exercised  ;  it  is  the  most  easily  damaged  fruit  of 
which  I  know.  The  fruit  should  only  be  handled  by 
the  stalk,  and  put  direct  into  the  baskets  in  which  it 
is  to  remain.  Early  morning  should  be  chosen  for 
gathering  the  fruit,  as  then  the  flavour  and  freshness 
so  peculiar  to  the  Strawberry  is  fully  retained. 

Birds  are  very  troublesome  when  the  fruit  is  ripen¬ 
ing  ;  the  only  remedy  is  to  net  the  beds.  The  nets 
can  easily  be  removed  to  gather  the  fruit,  and  then 
replaced  again.  In  wet  seasons  slugs  do  great 
damage  to  the  fruit ;  they  can  partly  be  prevented 
by  having  plenty  of  mulching,  and  if  some  of  it  has 
been  put  through  a  chaff  cutter  and  cut  into  2  in. 
lengths,  it  will  greatly  check  their  progress. 

Varieties. 

Of  these  there  is  a  great  number  of  excellent  ones 
now  in  cultivation,  but  as  they  vary  so  much  in 
different  places,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
name  a  limited  number  for  cultivation.  Is  it  advis¬ 
able  to  grow  several  until  a  selection  can  be  made  of 
the  most  suitable.  The  following  are  twelve  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  best  now  in  cultivation  ;  they  are  named 
in  their  order  of  ripening  Noble,  King  of  the 
Earlies,  Vicomtesse  Hericarte  de  Thury,  President, 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  Countess, 
James  Veitch,  British  Queen,  Eleanor,  Waterloo, 
and  Elton  Pine. 

Raspberries. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Raspberry  is  simplicity  itself, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  receives  the  worst 
treatment  in  the  majority  of  gardens  ;  this  should  not 
be  so,  as  it  w'ell  repays  for  'any  extra  attention  be¬ 
stowed  upon  it.  It  belongs  to  the  genus  Rubus,  and 
is  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  though  it  is  not  to  be 
found  veiy  plentifully  in  a  wild  state  now.  The 
fruit  is  largely  used  for  cooking  and  preserving ;  it  is 
also  valued  for  dessert,  especially  the  yellow 
varieties.  A  rather  damp  situation  suits  the  Rasp¬ 
berry  best,  and  if  it  is  a  little  shaded  it  will  not  be  a 
very  serious  drawback. 

Propagation  is  best  effected  by  suckers,  which  are 
produced  plentifully  by  most  varieties.  Suckers  are 
sometimes  produced  a  good  distance  away  from  the 
stools  ;  these  can  be  dug  up  with  a  good  root,  and 
make  by  far  the  best  plants.  Short-jointed,  well- 
ripened  canes  of  about  3  ft.  high  should  be  selected 
for  planting.  Autumn  is  the  best  time  for  making 
new  plantations,  the  stools  should  be  4  ft.  apart  each 
way.  Three  suckers  are  sufficient  to  form  a  stool, 
planting  them  in  a  triangle  about  6  in.  apart.  When 
there  are  sufficient  canes  at  command  this  is  the 
best  plan,  but  two  will  do  if  they  are  scarce. 

Before  the  spring  the  .canes  should  be  cut  down 
within  6  in.  of  the  ground,  to  encourage  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  young  canes  the  following  summer.  The 
plantation  should  receive  a  good  mulching  with  farm¬ 
yard  manure  before  the  warm  weather  sets  in,  as  the 
most  important  roots  are  those  near  the  surface,  and 
must  therefore  be  protected  from  the  drought.  If 
more  than  five  or  six  suckers  are  thrown  up  they 
should  be  reduced  to  that  number,  as  it  is  very  un¬ 
wise  to  grow  a  lot  of  canes  to  be  cut  up  in  the 
autumn.  Seldom  are  too  many  canes  produced  the 
first  year,  but  if  they  are  they  should  be  instantly  re¬ 
moved,  so  as  to  concentrate  the  strength  into  those 
retained.  The  summer  treatment  consists  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  ground  free  from  weeds,  and  if  the  weather 
is  very  dry  a  good  soaking  with  water  will  be  very 
beneficial. 

In  the  second  winter  the  canes  should  be  short¬ 
ened  according  to  their  strength,  strong  ones  may  be 
cut  down  to  4  ft.,  and  weak  ones  shorter.  The  fruit 
Will  l?e  borne  on  the  branching  which  are  produced 


on  the  canes.  Raspberries  can  be  trained  in  a 
variety  of  ways  ;  the  prevailing  system  is  to  drive  a 
stout  stake  into  the  centre  of  each  stool,  and  loop  all 
the  canes  to  it  at  the  top.  But  when  tied  in  this 
manner,  the  young  canes  become  crowded  with  the 
fruiting  ones.  Where  the  canes  have  pot  grown  too 
strong,  arching  is  more  serviceable,  simply  bending 
half  the  canes  from  one  stool  over  to  meet  those  of 
the  adjoining  one  in  a  similar  manner  and  tying  the 
two  together.  In  this  way  the  young  canes  get  more 
light  and  the  fruit  is  not  so  crowded,  nor  are  any 
stakes  required.  A  good  plan  which  I  have  seen 
adopted  with  marked  success  is  to  shorten  two  of  the 
canes  to  18  in.,  two  more  to  3  ft.,  and  the  remainder 
to  4ft.  6in.,  thereby  securing  a  crop  of  fruit  from 
the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  cane.  Raspberries  can 
also  be  trained  to  horizontal  wires,  or  wooden 
“cradles”  made  of  laths  ;  when  grown  in  this 
manner  they  must  be  planted  about  1  ft.  apart,  and 
the  canes  cut  down  alternately  to  2  ft.  and  4  ft. 

The  fruit  should  always  be  gathered  when  it  is 
dry,  and  into  punnets  of  two  pounds.  For  dessert 
they  must  be  gathered  with  the  stalk,  but  for  pre¬ 
serving  they  are  better  “slipped,”  as  it  saves 
handling  again.  After  the  fruit  has  been  gathered, 
the  old  canes  should  be  cut  out,  and  gently  drawn 
down  so  as  not  to  injure  the  young  ones.  By  re¬ 
moving  them  now  the  young  canes  get  better  ripened 
with  the  increase  of  light  and  air.  Raspberry 
quarters  should  not  be  dug  with  a  spade,  as  it  is  a 
surface-rooting  plant,  and  the  more  the  fibrous  roots 
are  preserved  the  finer  will  be  the  fruit. 

Varieties. 

In  Raspberries,  like  most  other  fruits,  there  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  field  to  select  from  ;  but  the  six  named 
below  are  amongst  the  best  now  in  cultivation, 
namely.  Carter’s  Prolific,  Baumforth's  Seedling, 
McLaren’s  Prolific,  Red  Antwerp,  October  Red  and 
Yellow  Antwerp. — T.  W. 

(To  be  continued.) 

- - 

A  RUSSIAN  APPLE. 

Mr.  Charles  Gibbs,  of  Abbotsford, Quebec,  Canada, 
in  a  report  presented  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
Montreal  upon  the  Russian  Apples  introduced  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States  in 
1870,  describes  168  varieties  of  Russian  Apples 
either  introduced  or  cultivated  in  Russia.  The 
Apple  Antonovka,  says  Mr.  Gibbs,  is  the  queen  of 
Apples  of  the  steppes  of  Russia.  The  learned  Dr. 
Regel,  director  of  the  Imperial  Botanic  Garden  of 
St.  Petersburg,  adds:  “It  is  the  most  highly 
esteemed,  and  the  most  cultivated  in  Russia.”  One 
finds  it  at  Valam,  north  of  the  province  of  St. 
Petersburg,  along  the  Russian  coasts  of  the  Baltic. 
The  trees  are  cultivated  by  hundreds  of  thousands. 
It  is  truly  the  queen  of  Russian  Apples,  for  the  table, 
for  culinary  purposes,' or  the  brewing  vat.  In  cul¬ 
tivation  it  extends  from  the  Baltic  to  Odessa,  and 
from  Ototchin  to  Jekaterinbourg.  The  fruit  is  of  a 
beautiful  pale  yellow,  ripens  in  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  keeps  good  until  June  of  the  following  year. 
Others  say  it  ripens  in  October,  and  keeps  till  July  ; 
this  would  depend  on  the  part  of  the  country  where 
it  is  grown.  The  form  varies  as  often  from  round 
or  flattened  to  conical,  which  is  the  predominating 
one.  The  flesh  is  semifirm,  yellowish,  and  subacid. 
It  is  above  all  a  fruit  of  the  household  for  stewing  or 
for  drying  ;  and  is  a  veritable  Apple  for  the  people, 
says  Dr.  Regel.  The  tree  flowers  late,  is  of  great 
hardiness,  and  of  moderate  vigour.  There  is  a  fine 
coloured  illustration  of  it  in  the  Bulletin  d' Arbori¬ 
culture,  &c.,  for  January.  The  figure  reminds  us  very 
much  of  Golden  Noble,  and  from  the  description  of 
it  we  should  imagine  it  would  be  suitable  for  the 
more  northern  parts  of  Britain,  if  not  for  the 
south. 

- -5- - 

SELAGINELLAS. 

(Concluded  from  p.  343. ) 

The  undermentioned  species  are  all  cultivated 
more  or  less  in  British  gardens,  and  some  of  them 
very  widely,  thus  proving  their  utility  for  general 
decorative  purposes  and  for  exhibition.  Selaginellas 
are  more  frequently  seen  on  the  exhibition  table  in  the 
north  than  in  the  south,  a  fact  that  is  to  be  regretted  ; 
for  where  prizes  are  offered  of  adequate  value  to  re¬ 
compense  the  grower  in  a  measure,  the  Selaginellas 
often  constitute  a  pleasing  and  attractive  feature  of 
tb'e  show.  Well-grown  plants  also  provide  hantj- 


some  masses  of  ‘greenery  for  the  decoration  of  the 
houses  at  home,  including  the  shady  parts  of  the  con¬ 
servatory  where  flowering  plants  would  be  unsuitable 
and  out  of  place. 

S.  apus-. — Various  names  are  given  to  this  popu¬ 
lar  and  dwarf,  dense  growing  species  of  a  pleasing 
green  ;  amongst,  others  S.  densa  and  Lycopodium 
apodum  may  be  mentioned.  Large  pans  of  it  are 
the  most  effective ;  and  the  soil  in  which  it  is  grown 
may  either  be  flat  or  elevated  to  form  a  rounded  or 
even  slightly  conical  mound.  Owing  to  its  dense 
habit  and  the  soft  nature  of  the  stems  and  leaves, 
this  species  requires  to  be  broken  up  and  planted 
afresh  more  than  once  a  year  if  pans  of  it  are  wanted 
at  different  times  of  the  year.  The  pans  can 
easily  be  renewed  by  pulling  the  plant  into  small 
pieces,  and  dibbling  then  in  thickly  all  over  the  soil. 
When  newly  done  up  in  this  way  in  soil  containing 
a  considerable  quantity  of  peat  or  well-decayed  leaf 
soil,  the  pans  with  the  Selaginellas  should  be  placed 
in  a  close  and  moist  atmosphere,  with  a  genial  tem¬ 
perature  to  encourage  fresh  growth. 

S.  uncinata. — In  gardens  this  is  often  grown 
under  the  name  of  Lycopodium  caesium,  doubtless  in 
reference  to  the  bright  blue-green,  or  almost  steel- 
blue  colour  of  the  foliage,  and  which  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  features  of  the  species.  To  bring 
out  this  beautiful  hue  in  the  greatest  perfection,  the 
plant  should  be  grown  in  a  moist,  genial  atmosphere 
and  in  a  shady  position.  The  stems  are  trailing,  and 
attain  a  length  varying  from  i  ft!  to  2  ft.  On  this 
account  the  species  is  well  adapted  for  culture  on 
conical  mounds  of  soil  kept  in  form  by  being  sur¬ 
rounded  with  a  conical  framework  of  stout  wire,  or 
other  suitable  material  of  a  durable  nature.  When 
the  soil  is  once  permeated  with  roots,  there  is  no 
fear  of  the  soil  being  washed  out  in  the  process  of 
watering.  The  soil  may  be  kept  on  the  dry  side  dur¬ 
ing  winter,  but  when  so  treated  the  whole  must  be 
done  up  afresh  every  spring. 

S.  cuspidata. — Equally  popular  as  the  last,  this 
has  found  its  way  into  many  private  gardens  all  over 
the  country.  Its  erect  habit  and  tufted  growth  ren¬ 
ders  it  more  suitable  for  potwork  than  in  the  case  of 
S.  uncinata.  The  stems  of  the  type  are  generally 
about  6  in.  or  8  in.  long,  narrow,  and  branched  along 
the  greater  part  of  their  length.  The  leaves  are  of  a 
pale  green,  with  white  edges,  and  give  to  the  plants 
their  characteristic  hue.  The  variety  S.  c.  elongata 
is  aiso  well-known  in  gardens,  and  differs  from  the 
type,  chiefly  in  the  stems  being  about  1  ft,  in  length, 
Annual  re-potting  in  spring  is  all  that  is  necessary, 
and  it  may  be  kept  in  a  greenhouse  temperature  all 
the  year  round,  provided  the  atmosphere  is  tolerably 
moist  during  the  growing  season, 

S.  caulescens. — The  stems  of  this  greenhouse 
species  vary  from  6  in.  to  12  in.  in  length,  according 
to  treatment.  The  type  is  generally  the  tallest 
growing  form,  and  is  perhaps  the  least  common  in 
gardens  outside  botanical  establishments,  for  the 
dwarfer  and  more  compact  forms  are  the  most 
popular  and  most  frequently  cultivated  in  private 
gardens.  S.  c.  minor  seldom  exceeds  6 in.  high,  and 
is  generally  dwarfer  when  grown  in  a  greenhouse, 
for  which  it  is  certainly  well  adapted.  The  foliage 
and  stems  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  exposed  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  to  sunshine,  assume  a  slightly  reddish  tint,  but 
the  other  good  points  of  the  plant  compensate  for 
the  lack  of  colour.  The  variety  S.  c,  amcena,  when 
grown  in  a  stove  at  least,  preserves  a  pleasing  light 
green  hue  all  the  year  round,  and  is  in  some  respects 
similar  to  S.  c.  argentea.  All  the  forms  are  well 
adapted  for  pot  culture. 

S.  \\  illdenovii. — Gardeners  and  cultivators  gen¬ 
erally  will  persist  in  calling  this  S.  caesium-arboreum, 
in  reference  to  the  steel  blue  colour  of  the  leaves 
resembling  those  of  S.  uncinata,  but  in  gardens 
known  as  S.  caesium,  and  also  to  the  tall  nature  of 
the  plant.  The  stems  vary  from  12  ft.  to  20  ft. 
according  to  the  treatment  given  it,  and  the  space  at 
their  command.  The  lateral  branches  or  pinnae  ara 
triangular  and  much  divided,  thus  furnishing  plenty 
of  foliage  to  the  long  climbing  stems,  which  should 
be  trained  to  the  rafters  of  a  warm  fernery  or 
stove. 

S.  Serpens. — Although  not  very  extensively  culti¬ 
vated  at  the  present  day,  this  is  one  of  the  oldest 
introductions  as  far  as  Selaginellas  are  concerned. 
The  plant  was  cultivated  in  the  days  of  Miller,  and  is 
notable  for  the  change  of  colour  that  takes  place  in 
the  leaves  as  the  night  comes  on.  With  increasing 
darkness,  they  become  pale  or  almost  white,  The 
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stems  are  slender  and  creeping,  somewhat  zigzag, 
and  furnished  with  short  branches  that  lie  pretty- 
close  upon  the  ground.  It  may  be  grown  in  pans, 
but  appears  to  best  advantage  when  planted  so  as  to 
cover  the  stones  of  rockwork  in  a  stove  or  interme¬ 
diate  house. 

S.  Vogelii. — Another  name  by  which  this  is 
know  in  gardens,  is  S.  africana,  and  is  notable  for  the 
breadth  of  its  triangular  fronds,  which  are  very  much 
divided  in  the  upper  portion,  while  the  lower  part  is 
unbranched,  forming  a  sort  of  stalk.  The  species  is 
well  adapted  for  culture  in  pans,  forming  close 
masses,  generally  about  12  in.  or  15  in.  high,  and  in 
some  respects  resembling  a  Fern.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Guinea  Coast,  Zanzibar  and  other  warm  countries, 
so  that  it  should  be  accorded  stove  treatment  in  this 
country,  with  plenty  of  moisture  during  the  growing 
season.  Like  most  of  the  above  mentioned  kinds  it  is 
evergreen,  and  retains  a  healthy  green  colour  all  the 
year  round. — Sela^inella. 

- - 

ASPARAGUS  PLUMOSUS 

NANUS. 

Those  who  require  large  quantities  of  this,  either  for 
decorative  purposes  in  pots  or  for  cutting  from  to 
mix  with  flowers,  will  find  that  the  best  plan  of  raising 
it  is  from  seeds.  To  obtain  the  latter  a  plant  or  two 
should  be  allowed  to  grow  strongly  and  to  form  tall 
climbing  stems,  which  may  be  trained  up  the  rafters 
of  a  stove  or  pit,  or  upon  the  pillars  supporting  the 
roof  of  the  house.  Flowers  and  fruit  are  only  pro¬ 
duced  upon  stems  that  are  allowed  to  run  up  in  this 
way.  The  latter  should  be  allowed  to  ripen  upon 
the  plant  and  then  separated  from  the  pulp,  after 
which  they  should  be  sown  in  pots  or  pans  and 
placed  in  a  pit  or  stove  with  a  command  of 
bottom  heat  to  cause  a  more  speedy  germination. 
The  seedlings  require  some  little  time  to  appear 
above  soil,  on  account  of  the  small  size  of 
the  embryo  and  the  growth,  which  must  take 
place  before  the  latter  is  able  to  leave  the  seed. 

Light  sandy  loam  with  a  quantity  of  partly  decayed 
leaf  soil,  will  constitute  a  suitable  compost.  Very 
small  pots  will  be  quite  sufficient  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  plant,  and  moreover,  big  shifts  should  never 
be  given  at  any  time,  if  it  is  the  intention  to  keep 
the  stems  dwarf  and  spreading  for  decorative  pur¬ 
poses.  “Where  large  quantities  are  required  for  cut¬ 
ting  from  then  it  becomes  a  question  of  space  as  to 
what  size  the  plants  may  be  allowed  togrow.  The  best 
and  most  compact  shoots  are  obtained  from  healthy 
dwarf  grown  plants,  about  12  in.  to  15  in.  high,  and 
which  in  time  will  form  compact  spreading  bushes, 

2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  diameter.  From  pieces  like  these  one 
can  cut  and  come  again.  The  rootstock  increases 
slowly  and  dislikes  being  disturbed,  hence  the  reason 
why  it  is  better  to  sow  seeds  than  to  divide  the  plant. 
If  division  is  attempted  at  all  it  should  be  done  while 
the  plants  are  yet  comparatively  small.  The  foliage 
is  more  suitable  for  mixing  with  cut  flowers  than 
Maidenhair  Fern,  because  more  finely  cut,  and  it 
lasts  longer  in  afresh  end  green  condition,  in  fact 
for  several  weeks  together  if  properly  treated. — J. 


* 


Sowing  Early  Vegetables. 

From  observation  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
many  green  vegetables  will  suffer  from  the  late  severe 
frosts,  and  have  accordingly  commenced  to  make 
provision  for  such  a  contingency  by  making  up  a  hot¬ 
bed  in  a  brick  pit,  on  which  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  we  shall  sow  seeds  of  Carrots,  Radishes,  Let¬ 
tuces,  and  Cauliflowers.  Last  year  we  followed  this 
plan,  sowing  a  true  stock  of  the  French  forcing  Car¬ 
rot  obtained  from  Messrs.  Veitch,  which  is  so  far 
superior  to  other  varieties  for  drawing  young  that  I 
am  obliged  to  get  it  for  the  dining  room.  It  comes 
perfectly  round  when  treated  in  this  way.  Veitch’s 
Forcing  Turnip  Radish  proved  to  be  a  very  quick 
growing  kind,  coming  into  use  in  six  weeks  from  the 
time  of  sowing.  Hicks’  Hardy  Green  Cos  Lettuce 
and  Early  Forcing  Cauliflower  were  sown,  a  pinch  of 
each  round  the  sides  of  the  frame,  and  subsequently 
removed  elsewhere  when  the  plants  were  large 
enough.  By  drawing  the  Radishes  as  soon  as  ready 
the  Carrots  had  plenty  of  room  to  develop  as  growth 
proceeded. 

It  is  astonishing  what  a  large  amount  of  useful 
material  may  be  obtained  from  a  small  frame  when 


treated  in  this  way.  The  Cauliflowers  when  large 
enough  were  pricked  off  into  60  pots,  to  be  planted 
out  in  due  time  in  the  open  border.  The  Lettuces 
treated  in  this  way  gave  us  a  splendid  lot  of  plants. 
It  is  wise  also  to  raise  a  pinch  of  an  early  and  quick 
growing  Cabbage  in  a  box  under  glass,  as  should  the 
autumn  sown  plants  be  destroyed — as  was  the  case 
last  year  in  many  places — the  early  sown  ones  come 
in  most  valuable,  and  they  are  greatly  hastened  in 
their  growth  if  they  can  be  pricked  out  into  a  cold 
frame  for  some  time  before  being  planted  in  the  open 
border. 

A  good  plan  to  obtain  a  few  early  dishes  of  Broad 
Beans  is  to  sow  a  box  in  a  cold  frame,  and  well 
harden  them  off  before  planting  out  on  a  warm 
border.  These  will  come  in  quite  a  fortnight  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  those  sown  in  the  open  air  in  February. 
Where  space  cannot  be  found  for  sowing  early  dwarf 
Peas  in  a  cold  frame,  I  have  found  the  following 
method  of  treatment  to  answer  well  : — Sow  on  thin 
turves  in  any  cold  house,  hardening  them  off  well  in 
due  time,  and  planting  them  out  at  the  foot  of  a 
south  wall.  The  great  thing  to  guard  against  under 
this  treatment  is  dryness  at  the  roots,  especially  when 
the  plants  are  podding.  Little  Gem,  American  Won¬ 
der,  and  Chelsea  Gem  are  all  useful  for  this  work, 
but  last  year  the  last-named  gave  the  best  results. 

Early  Spinach  should  also  not  be  forgotten,  and  if 
an  old  frame  can  be  devoted  to  it,  so  much  the  better. 
Failing  this  a  warm  place  in  the  open  will  bring  an 
early  supply  should  the  autumn  sowing  come  to  grief 
from  any  cause. — Cm. 

Winter  Vegetables. 

Your  comments  on  Winter  Vegetables  in  the  num¬ 
ber  for  January  16th  were  well  timed,  and  ought  to 
stimulate  young  hands  to  give  this  most  important 
matter  greater  attention.  I  believe  the  reason  why 
northern  gardeners  often  obtain  a  better  reputation 
than  southern  ones  is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance 
that  they  pay  more  attention  to  the  kitchen  garden, 
as  a  natural  result  of  their  early  training,  which 
generally  commences  in  that  department,  and  this  is 
as  it  should  be.  Every  man  who  would  deserve  the 
name  of  gardener  should  have  a  thorough  drilling 
under  a  good  vegetable  grower.  The  importance  of 
this  cannot  be  too  frequently  urged  by  those  who 
have  the  welfare  of  the  rising  generation  of  gar¬ 
deners  at  heart. 

As  the  result  of  some  years'  experience,  I  venture 
to  state  my  belief  that  more  gardeners  get  into  dis¬ 
favour  from  their  inability  to  provide  a  good  supply 
of  vegetables  and  hardy  fruits  than  from  inferior 
management  in  any  other  department  of  gardening. 
There  are  those  to  be  found  who  consider  that  vege¬ 
table  growing  requires  no  special  training,  but  I  have 
yet  to  be  convinced  that  it  does  not  require  more 
skill  and  judgment  to  keep  up  a  constant  supply  of 
vegetables  than  to  grow  a  house  full  of  stove  plants. 

It  is  in  trying  seasons,  like  last  winter  and  the  pre¬ 
sent,  when  to  keep  up  a  constant  supply  of  choice 
vegetables  from  January  till  Peas  come  in  in  the  open 
air  that  tries  the  metal  of  a  man,  and  young  men 
should  never  overlook  the  fact  that  these  require¬ 
ments  are  often  insisted  upon  in  places  where  the 
facilities  for  such  work  are  very  limited,  as  in  my 
own  case  now.  I  had  the  advantage  of  serving  under 
some  first-rate  kitchen  gardeners  in  early  life,  and 
feel  the  greatest  benefit  now  from  the  training  then 
received.  I  would  add,  too,  that  I  often  feel  grateful 
to  one  of  the  best  gardeners  I  ever  served  under  for 
impressing  upon  me  the  advantages  of  keeping  a 
diary,  and  daily  making  notes  of  everything  done  in 
the  garden  and  particularly  with  regard  to  cropping. 

I  have  found  my  old  diaries  of  enormous  advantage, 
and  I  derive  the  greatest  pleasure  from  referring  back 
to  them.  Lately  I  have  succeeded  in  inducing  my 
young  men  in  the  bothy  to  adopt  the  plan  of  keeping 
a  diary,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  never  regret  it. — Con. 

Spinach. 

Probably  this  vegetable  may  be  regarded  with  in¬ 
difference  by  some  who,  if  they  recognised  its  valu¬ 
able  properties,  would  appreciate  an  occasional  dish 
of  it  more  highly.  In  some  instances,  according  to 
the  .opinion  of  tbe  medical  profession,  much  benefit 
may  be  obtained  from  its  frequent  use,  and  it  has 
been  not  inappropriately  described  as  the  scavenger 
of  the  human  stomach.  In  many  establishments  it 
is  in  almost  constant  demand  the  year  through,  con¬ 
sequently  extra  large  autumn  sowings  must  be  mafic 
in  order  to  meet  special  requirements.  Otherwise  a 
too  severe  defoliation  of  the  plants  may  occasionally 
be  necessary,  not  to  speak  of  the  unenviable  task  to 


which  the  unfortunate  individual  entrusted  with  their 
manipulation  may  be  subjected  on  a  biting  winter 
morning.  Good  judges  of  cooked  vegetables  soon 
get  impatient  of  the  produce  from  autumn  sowings,  the 
young  and  succulent  leaves  which  the  spring  sowings 
afford  being  much  more  acceptable  at  the  dining 
table. 

In  order  to  encourage  a  rapid  growth  of  these,  land 
that  has  been  deeply  wrought  and  well  enriched 
should  be  selected  on  which  sowings  are  to  be  made. 
Poor  and  shallow  soils  will,  in  dry  periods  especially, 
be  fruitful  only  of  disappointment.  The  timely  thin¬ 
ning  of  the  seedlings  to  about  3  in.  apart  will  greatly 
assist  in  developing  the  young  plants,  and  we  have 
always  found  that  the  time  occupied  in  this  work  was 
profitably  spent.  With  very  early  sowings  we  have 
occasionally  had  some  trouble  with  birds  picking  up 
the  seeds  when  these  were  just  chipping,  but  since 
commencing  to  sprinkle  the  latter  thinly  with  red 
lead  this  difficulty  has  been  got  over.  Referring  to 
varieties  for  spring  and  early  summer  use  I  have  a 
decided  preference  for  the  Victoria,  the  leaves  being 
much  larger  than  the  best  I  ever  gathered  from  plants 
of  the  ordinary  round  seeded  sort.  For  summer  or 
autumn  use  the  sort  known  as  Spinach  Beet  is  also 
very  useful,  the  difficulty  with  bolting  being  entirely 
removed. — D.  M.,  Ayrshire. 

-  - - -S» - 

©leanings  ftxmt  f  (13  Dxnrtfr 

Manures  for  Window  Plants  — Two  composi¬ 
tions  of  manure  with  which  to  water  pot  plants  grown 
in  the  windows  of  dwelling  houses  are  indicated  by  the 
journal  Lyon  Horticole.  The  first  emanates  from  M. 
Grandeau,  and  is  as  follows:— Nitrate  of  lime  600 
grammes,  nitrate  of  potash  150  grammes,  phosphate  of 
potassium  150  grammes, and  sulphate  of  magnesia  150 
grammes,  making  a  total  of  1,050  grammes.  The 
second  composition  is  attributed  to  M.  Chanterelle, 
and  includes  the  following  :  Nitrate  of  soda  750 
grammes,  phosphate  of  soda  150  grammes,  sulphate  of 
potassium  and  of  magnesia,  at  the  rate  of  25  per 
cent,  of  the  potassium,  200  grammes,  and  sulphate 
of  iron  10  grammes,  making  a  total  of  1,110 
grammes.  (A  gramme  weighs  nearly  95!  grains  troy.) 
The  first  mixture  is  rather  expensive,  but  the  second 
costs  only  about  3  Jd.  for  pounds.  Either  mixture 
should  be  used  at  the  rate  of  10  grammes  to  if  pints 
of  water,  giving  one  application  only  per  month  and 
taking  care  not  to  sprinkle  the  foliage,  which  it  would 
burn. 

Can  Wireworms  be  Starved  ? — This  can  be 
ascertained  by  two  methods  of  procedure  :  in  the  one 
case  the  ground  can  be  kept  clear  of  all  vegetation 
for  a  given  period  of  time,  that  is,  allowed  to  lie 
fallow  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  ground  infested 
with  wireworms  may  be  sown  or  planted  with  some¬ 
thing  upon  which  the  grubs  cannot,  or  dislike  to  feed. 
Experiments  from  this  point  of  view  have  been 
carried  out  for  some  time  past  by  the  professors  at 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Cornell  University. 
To  imitate  fallow,  cages  or  cases  were  filled  in  some 
instances  with  sand  and  loam,  in  others  with  loam 
and  leaf  soil,  and  large  numbers  of  wireworms 
placed  in  each.  After  periods  of  nine  and  ten 
months  many  of  the  insects  were  found  alive,  some 
in  the  larva  and  others  in  the  pupa  state,  testifying 
that  it  is  useless  even  to  keep  lying  waste  for  a  year 
in  expectation  of  starving  the  enemy  to  death.  In 
America  the  belief  prevails  amongst  farmers  that  if 
the  land  is  sown  with  Buckwheat  the  worms  will 
perish  of  hunger  or  leave  the  field.  Experiments 
showed  that  Buckwheat  was  to  some  extent  effective, 
but  some  of  the  wireworms  lived  in  cages  containing 
Buckwheat  only,  for  eight  months.  In  Europe,  in¬ 
clusive  of  Britain,  crops  of  Mustard  are  believed  to 
be  distasteful  to  wireworms  and  to  starve  them  out. 
In  order  to  test  this,  experiments,  extending  over  a 
period  of  two  years,  were  made  with  the  White,  the 
Chinese,  and  Brown  varieties  of  Mustard.  The  ex¬ 
periments  went  to  show  that  wireworms  could  live 
for  a  year  in  soils  containing  no  living  vegetation  ex¬ 
cept  Mustard,  and  that  they  appear  to  live  longer 
upon  that  kind  of  food  than  in  cages  sown  with 
Timothy  Grass  and  Clover.  Rape  is  another  crop 
which  in  England  is  believed  to  be  distasteful  to  wire- 
worms,  but  in  the  American  experiments  it  has 
proved  to  be  no  safer  from  the  attacks  of  those 
insects  than  any  other  crop.  It  seems  strange,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Buckwheat  should  have  proved  parti 
effectual  in  that  country. 
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CHINESE  PRIMULAS 

PLANTED  OUT. 

Those  who  would  wish  to  have  some  large 
plants  of  these  pretty  flowers  for  winter  decoration 
will  do  well  to  try  the  following  plan,  which  I  have 
seen  carried  out  during  three  summers  : — Obtain  a 
good  strain  of  seeds  from  some  reliable  seedsman, 
sow  them  in  the  usual  way,  and  grow  them  on  in  any 
old  pit  or  frame  for  the  first  summer,  and  they  will 
come  in  for  autumn  use  in  various  ways.  Instead  of 
throwing  the  plants  away  when  they  have  finished 
flowering,  take  care  of  them  until  the  spring,  when 
they  should  be  planted  out  in  a  frame,  in  a  compost 
made  up  of  two  parts  of  sandy  loam  to  one  of 
leaf  soil.  Plant  them  about  2  ft.  from  plant  to  plant, 
give  good  waterings  as  required,  and  syringe  every 
evening.  The  lights  should  be  kept  off  the  plants 
both  night  and  day  except  in  severe  weather,  to  keep 
them  dwarf  ;  if  very  sunny  weather  a  little  shading 
during  the  middle  of  the  day  for  a  few  hours  should 
be  given,  but  great  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
shading  does  not  exclude  the  air.  All  dead  leaves 
should  be  regularly  removed,  and  also  the  flower 
spikes  if  the  plants  are  not  over-vigorous. 

The  plants  should  be  allowed  to  stop  in  the  frame 
until  the  early  frosts  begin  to  appear,  when  they 
should  be  carefully  lifted  with  a  fork,  and  have  the 
balls  reduced  to  as  small  a  size  as  it  will  be  safe  to 
reduce  them  to.  Then  pot  them  in  a  compost  similar  to 
that  in  which  they  were  planted  out,  and  place  them 
in  a  frame  facing  north  for  a  week  or  ten  days  after 
receiving  a  good  watering,  and  after  that  time  they 
may  be  removed  to  the  greenhouse.  Great  care  must 
betaken  in  watering  at  first,  as  the  fresh  soil  through 
the  absence  of  roots  is  likely  to  get  sour.  They 
should  be  thoroughly  watered  when  they  want  it, 
and  not  otherwise,  but  of  course  they  must  not  be 
allowed  to  get  dust  dry.  Plants  treated  in  this  way 
may  be  had  fit  for  any  exhibition  stand.  Some  may 
hick  that  such  plants  will  be  all  leaves  and  no 
flow’ers,  but  I  can  assure  them  that  if  properly  treated 
the  case  will  be  quite  different,  and  if  the  flowers  are 
not  quite  so  large  this  deficiency  is  more  than  made  up 
in  point  of  number.  I  have  seen  plants  only  lately 
grown  this  way  quite  2  ft.  across  in  5-in.  and  6-in. 
pots.  I  should  like  to  know  if  any  one  has  tried  the 
lovely  Primula  obconica  in  this  way,  and  with  what 
results. — Journeyman. 


EARLY  CAULIFLOWERS 

AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

The  new  and  improved  strains  of  these  now  offered 
for  sale,  of  which  Veitch’s  Extra  Early  Forcing  is  a 
notable  type,  are,  no  doubt,  invaluable  for  first 
crops,  but  we  have  never  allowed  autumn  sowings  of 
such  sorts  to  be  superseded  by  spring  sowings,  as  in 
some  seasons  we  have  found  plants  wintered  in 
frames  answer  our  purpose  better,  and  more  con¬ 
veniently  hardened  off  in  changeable  weather.  From 
autumn  sowings  a  number  of  extra  strong  plants  are 
also  more  readily  secured  for  potting  up,  which  is  a 
capital  system  of  preparing  them  for  holding  their 
own  during  periods  of  bleak  east  winds  and  occasional 
sharp  frosts  after  being  planted  out  with  the  balls 
ntact. 

When  these  are  placed  in  2j-in.  or  3-in .  pots  about 
the  first  of  November  they  are  usually  in  good  order 
for  planting  in  their  permanent  quarters  by  the 
middle  of  March.  If  hand-glasses  are  available  they 
should  certainly  be  taken  advantage  of  in  order  to 
protect  them  for  several  weeks,  removing  the  covers 
during  the  day,  unless  when  very  severe  frost  pre¬ 
vails  or  heavy  snow  or  hail  showers.  The  covers 
should  be  kept  on  during  the  night  till  the  middle  of 
April,  and  a  light  mulching  of  rough  stable  litter  may 
be  placed  among  the  stems  of  the  plants.  Those 
who  have  not  the  convenience  of  hand-glasses  would 
do  well  to  shift  their  plants  which  occupy  small  pots 
into  4^-in.  or  5-in.  sizes  and  grow  them  on  in  a 
frame  for  a  month  or  so,  admitting  abundance  of  air 
on  all  favourable  occasions. 

With  the  exception  of  a  slight  check  after  re¬ 
potting  this  management  will  ensure  free  and  unin¬ 
terrupted  growth  till  heads  are  ready  for  cutting. 
Where  frame  or  hand-glass  accommodation  may  not 
be  available  protection  to  plants  in  their  permanent 
quarters  can  be  afforded  by  covering  them  with  suit¬ 
able  sized  flower  pots  at  night,  or  by  surrounding 
them  with  short  twiggy  spruce  bushes  till  they  have 
got  a  good  start.  Good  soakings  of  water  with  the 


chill  taken  off  and  mulching  afterwards  are  always 
beneficial  in  dry  periods,  particularly  on  soils  of 
light  textures.  When  from  weather  and  other 
causes  plants  which  have  been  pricked  out  in  frames 
have  not  been  planted  out  in  good  time  and  the  soil 
has  become  too  dry,  they  should  be  thoroughly 
soaked  with  water,  otherwise  it  will  be  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  lift  them  with  good  balls  in  trans¬ 
ferring  them  to  the  open  borders,  which  is,  of  course, 
one  of  the  principal  advantages  of  pricking  off  the 
seedlings  in  frames.  I  have  observed  strong  plants 
thus  raised,  when  thoroughly  hardened  off  before 
transplanting,  maintain  a  neck-to-neck  race  with 
those  turned  out  of  pots  at  the  same  time,  and  they 
were  only  a  few  days  later  in  yielding  produce. 

We  rely  on  spring  sowings  of  the  extra  early 
dwarf  sorts  chiefly  for  a  supplementary  supply,  and 
the  quick  returns  realised  from  these  render  them 
invaluable  for  this  purpose.  Sown  a  fortnight  later 
than  if  they  were  required  for  first  crops  the 
difficulty  with  hardening  off  is  considerably  lessened, 
which  is  so  much  relief  when  pots  and  frames  are 
w  holly  required  for  forcingPotatos  and  numerous  other 
purposes.  We  do  not  plant  these  early  dwarf  Cauli¬ 
flowers  closer  than  18  in.  from  row  to  row  nor  from 
10 in.  to  12  in.  plant  to  plant,  and  have  found  this 
system  especially  beneficial  during  periods  of  ex¬ 
cessive  heat  and  drought,  as  the  ground  is  thus 
entirely  shaded  and  the  plants  do  not  usually  require 
more  space  for  their  growth.  When  planting  in 
handlights  from  six  to  eight  plants  are  not  considered 
too  many  for  a  light  about  20  in.  square,  but  in  the 
case  of  such  sorts  as  Early  London  a  few  plants  less 
may  be  sufficient. — D.  M.,  Ayrshire. 

WIREWORMS. 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  report  on  the  Cornell 
University  experiments  on  Wireworms.  I  have  given 
some  attention  to  this  matter  for  a  few  years  past, 
and  I  sent  a  few  notes  once  to  the  “  World  ”  of  my 
experiments.  At  that  time  my  knowledge  of  their 
vital  powers  was  not  so  conclusive  as  now.  How¬ 
ever,  I  then  gathered  sufficient  insight  into  their  mode 
of  life  to  lead  me  to  state  the  great  difficulty,  not 
only  of  destroying  them  when  separated  from  their 
natural  element,  but  also  that  of  the  almost  hope¬ 
lessness  of  doing  so  by  an  application  of  an  antidote 
to  the  soil.  I  am  still  of  the  same  opinion.  And, 
also,  I  then  stated  that  strong  liquid  ammonia  was 
the  most  effectual  chemical  that  I  found  to  cause 
death  in  the  shortest  time.  The  fact  of  their  being 
so  tenacious  of  life  lead  me  on  another  track,  and  the 
results  of  which  I  here  state,  but  do  not  corroborate 
the  research  of  the  Americans. 

I  collected  about  a  dozen  worms  and  put  them  in¬ 
to  a  wide-mouthed  glass-stoppered  bottle  into  which 
I  put  fine  dried  soil  entirely  devoid  of  vegetable 
tissue — the  supposed  food  of  these  worms.  The 
bottle  was  then  placed  in  a  dry  corner  of  the  stoke-hole 
with  the  merest  opening  at  the  cork  or  stopper  to  ad¬ 
mit  some  air.  I  put  it  away  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
them  all  dead  when  I  should  look  at  it  again.  In 
this  I  was  disappointed.  A  week,  a  month,  and  three 
months  passed,  and  the  prisoners  were  as  plump  and 
lively  as  the  day  on  which  they  were  put  in.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  I  tried  the  effects  of  several 
chemicals  upon  them  again,  but  apparently  their 
powers  of  vitality  were  as  strong  as  when  taken 
fresh  from  their  native  element. 

I  then  got  another  lot,  and  put  them  into  a  bottle 
with  some  soil  and  a  fair  quantity  of  fresh  soft  vine 
rootlets,  set  it  in  what  I  considered  favourable  cir¬ 
cumstances — a  warm,  moist  and  shady  corner  of  a 
vinery.  I  found  at  the  end  of  a  corresponding  period 
to  the  former  experiment  that  the  rootlets  were  never 
touched  just  what  I  anticipated.  My  inference 
from  this  then  very  naturally  was  that  the  wireworm 
cannot  be  quite  the  voracious  and  terribly  destruc¬ 
tive  thing  I  was  taught  to  believe  it  to  be,  and  in 
this  view  I  am  supported  by  an  instance  which  I  think 
I  pointed  out  before  in  the  “  World,”  of  a  vinery  con¬ 
taining  a  fine  lot  of  trees,  of  most  exquisite  foliage 
and  health,  but  whose  borders  have  been  swarming 
with  wireworm  for  years. 

Yet  I  can  fully  believe  the  possibility  of  these 
worms  attacking  the  young,  fleshy  roots  of  plants, 
though  I  cannot  so  well  understand  of  them  to  be  so 
terribly  destructive  on  seeds  or  grain  as  the  Ameri¬ 
can  experiments  have  discovered  them  to  be.  Of 
course  the  American  kind  may  slightly  differ  from 
the  British  species,  but  one  thing  is  clear,  that  both 
are  equally  difficult  to  destroy. — D  Chisholm. 
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RESERVE  PEAS. 

It  is  a  misfortune  in  all  cases  when,  from  some  cause 
or  other,  the  which  has  been  unforeseen,  Peas  sown 
with  the  customary  liberality  come  up  so  thinly  in 
the  rows  that  they  hardly  merit  staking.  Seed  may, 
in  spite  of  appearance,  be  unfertile,  or  too  old,  or  in 
some  way  be  incapable  of  growth  ;  or  mice  or  slugs 
may  play  havoc  with  the  seedling  growths.  Mis¬ 
fortunes  of  this  kind  do  happen  sometimes,  and  then 
there  is  regret  that  no  reserve  of  plants  is  at  hand  to 
fill  up  the  vacant  places.  There  is  special  reason 
this  season  why  some  sort  of  reserve  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  for,  because  Peas  ripened  and  harvested  badly 
last  year,  wrinkled  sorts  especially  so,  and  it  will  be 
almost  impossible  for  seedsmen  to  guarantee  a  really 
good  class  growth. 

Then  growth  may  be  good  or  indifferent  according 
to  soil,  weather,  etc.,  when  sowing  takes  place.  Still 
it  is  not  easy  to  wait  long  when  the  usual  sowing 
time  arrives,  for  seed  must  then  be  committed 
to  earth,  or  not  at  all.  But  to  guard  against 
contingencies  it  is  so  easy  to  have  a  reserve 
of  plants  in  pots  sown  thinly  at  the  time 
the  out-door  sowing  is  made.  The  pot-sown  seeds, 
having  the  protection  of  a  frame,  are  almost  certain 
to  germinate  freely,  and  would  a  month  later  be 
somewhat  in  advance  of  the  plants  raised  out  in  the 
open.  But  that  would  be  of  no  consequence,  es¬ 
pecially  if  really  needed  to  fill  up  vacant  spaces  in 
the  rows,  because  the  transplanting  from  pots,  if  the 
root  clumps  be  somewhat  opened,  would,  of  course, 
create  a  slight  check,  and  that  check  would  suffice  to 
enable  the  stoutly-rooted  plants  already  in  the  rows  to 
become  equally  advanced. 

A  little  later  such  reserve  stock  is  best  sown  in 
48-sized  pots,  about  ten  Peas  in  each,  even  if  not  re 
quired  to  make  faulty  rows  good,  the  pots  can  be 
turned  out  as  clumps,  a  foot  apart,  in  well-prepared 
soil,  and  later  will  give  a  splendid  crop  of  pods. 
—A .  D. 

- - 

WHEN  OUGHT  FRUIT 

TREES  TO  BE  PLANTED? 

Some  gardeners  never  think  of  plan  ting  till  spring,  just 
because  that  is  the  time  when  all  nature  is  about  to 
revive,  and  much  planting  is  accomplished  about 
that  time.  Others  there  are  who  must  plant  when 
they  can  find  time,  and  when  the  weather  in  winter 
is  open  and  the  ground  in  fairly  workable  condition. 
A  still  smaller  number  take  time  by  the  forelock  and 
plant  in  autumn  just  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  or  even 
before  it,  say  during  the  last  fortnight  of  October,  or 
the  first  fortnight  of  November.  Where  circum¬ 
stances  are  favourable,  those  four  weeks  are  cer¬ 
tainly  the  best  of  all  the  year  for  planting  hardy 
fruit  trees,  such  as  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and 
Cherries. 

The  soil  still  preserves  a  considerable  amount  of 
its  warmth,  and  encouraged  by  the  accession  of 
moisture  from  autumn  rains,  a  considerable  amount 
of  root  extension  takes  place  before  winter.  The  food 
material  which  has  been  elaborated  in  the  leaves  is 
all  drafted  into  the  stems  before  the  foliage  drops, 
and  goes  to  the  thickening  of  the  stems  as  well  as  to 
thicken  and  extend  the  root  system.  Trees  are 
therefore  actively  at  work  for  a  long  time  after  the 
fall  of  the  leaf,  in  fact  until  frost  or  very  cold  weather 
puts  a  stop  to  it.  Moreover  growth  may  take  place 
in  the  soil  long  after  the  air  is  too  cold  for  that  to 
happen  above. 

It  is  not  difficult  then  to  perceive  that  trees  moved 
in  the  autumn  will  be  partly  established,  not  only 
before  the  succeeding  summer,  but  even  before  the 
return  of  spring.  This  would  be  a  decided  advantage 
in  the  case  of  those  trees  well  laden  with  fruit  buds, 
for  they  would  be  able  to  carry  a  crop  of  fruit  to  per¬ 
fection.  Even  large  trees  would  not  suffer  much  by 
transplanting  at  this  time,  if  they  were  fairly  well 
furnished  with  plenty  of  fibrous  roots  as  they  ought 
to  be.  Of  course  very  large  trees  that  have  not  been 
moved  for  many  years  should  be  previously  prepared 
by  root  pruning  during  one  or  two  autumns  preced¬ 
ing  that  in  which  the  process  of  transplanting  is  to  be 
effected.  Young  trees  would  not  necessitate  this 
previous  preparation ;  and  in  fact  they  are  those 
which  would  suffer  least  from  late  transplanting. 

There  are  several  conditions  to  be  borne  in  mind 
by  those  who  would  derive  the  fullest  advantages1, 
from  autumn  planting  or  transplanting  as  the  czse; 
may  be.  The  ground  must  be  well  prepared  and. 
read/,  nor  must  it  be  saturated  with  w'et,  and  if  it 
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is  light  and  friable,  or  even  of  a  sandy  nature,  and 
occupies  a  sufficiently  elevated  position,  then  the 
planter  should  not  hesitate  to  have  the  work  accom¬ 
plished  without  delay.  The  soil  under  those  con¬ 
ditions  neither  gets  puddled  or  muddy  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  digging  and  treading,  nor  will  it  get  baked  and 
cracked  in  the  summer  time  to  the  injury  of  the 
roots.  A  good  mulching  of  manure  over  the  ground 


trees  in  good  soil  would  not  show  any  evil  effects, 
more  especially  if  the  summer  succeeding  late  plant¬ 
ing  was  a  wet  or  showery  one. 

There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  late  spring 
planting  is  a  necessity.  The  digging  and  preparation 
of  the  ground  may  not  be  completed  till  March  or 
April.  Low  lying  and  wet  or  clayey  land  is  seldom 
jn  a  condition  for  planting  operations  til!  late  in 


a  seedling  from  Sarah  Owen,  and  differs  remarkably 
from  that  in  being  very  broad  and  slightly  flattened 
on  the  top.  The  florets  are  closely  and  regularly 
incurved,  but  twisted  against  the  sun,  of  a  bright 
golden-bronze,  deepening  to  a  reddish-bronze  at  the 
base,  with  a  long,  yellow,  pointed  tip.  The  bloom 
appeared  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  the  8th  December,  and  was  highly  appre- 


Chrysanthemum  Robert  Owen —(Natural  size,) 


as  far  as  the  roots  extend  would  render  the  roots 
great  assistance,  by  preventing  the  soil  to  some  extent 
from  getting  frozen  should  a  severe  winter  follow. 

The  advantages  of  early  planting  would  be  most 
evident  should  a  dry,  warm  summer  succeed  the 
autumn  planting,  for  then  the  trees  will  have  partly 
established  themselves,  and  be  better  able  to  draw 
the  necessary  supplies  of  moisture  from  the  soil  than 
those  which  have  recently  been  disturbed,  and  have 
made  few  or  no  young  roots  until  the  summer  heat 
and  drought  is  upon  them.  Small  or  relatively  small 


spring,  and  such  should  be  avoided  as  much  as 
possible  as  far  as  fruit  trees  are  concerned. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 

ROBERT  OWEN. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  give  an  illustration  ot 
this  magnificent  new  incurved  Japanese  variety. 
The  engraving  was  made  from  the  only  bloom  the  plant 
has  yet  produced,  and  which  was.  given  us  by  the 
raiser,  Mr.  R.  Owen,  Castlehill,  Maidenhead,  It  was 


ciated  by  everybody  who  saw  it,  but  no  certificate 
was  awarded,  because  three  blooms  at  least  are 
necessary  for  this  purpose,  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  Society.  At  the  Royal  Aquarium  on  the  gth  and 
xoth  the  highest  award  in  the  way  of  prizes  was 
accorded  it  as  the  finest  seedling  in  the  show.  The 
stem  of  the  seedling  was  robust,  and  well  furnished 
with  good  foliage  when  we  saw  it  at  Castle  Hill  in 
the  last  week  of  November  ;  and  to  all  appearance  it 
can  hardly  fail  to  become,  perhaps,  the  most  popular 
of  varieties  as  an  exhibition  bloom,  when  once  it  gets 
disseminated  amongst  the  Chrysanthemum  growers 
of  the  country. 
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FLORICULTURE. 


The  Auricula. 

.One  can  trace  a  perceptible  movement  in  the  plants. 
We  may  now  anticipate  some  mild,  sunny  weather; 
to  such  the  Auricula  quickly  responds.  The  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  plants  should  be  made  as  agreeable  as 
possible — clean  shelves  and  pots,  and  sweet  surface 
soil.  Those  who  top  dress  will  soon  commence  to 
do  so.  The  surface  soil  needs  to  be  carefully  re¬ 
moved,  taking  care  not  to  disturb  the  fine  roots  near 
the  surface,  and  adding  something  fresh  and  sweet. 
But  the  early  days  of  February  will  be  soon  enough 
for  this  operation.  Water  when  necessary,  and  give 
plenty  of  air  to  house  or  frame  in  favourable  wea¬ 
ther. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. 

The  preparations  fcr  potting  should  engage  atten¬ 
tion-getting  pots  and  soil  read}'.  I  have  known 
Borne  begin  by  the  second  week  in  February,  and  it 
is  pretty  much  a  matter  of  convenience.  Give  the 
young  plants  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  see  that 
they  are  clean  and  healthy. 

Cinerarias 

Should  be  near  the  glass— they  cannot  have  too  much 
light— be  well  attended  to  in  the  matter  of  water, 
and  be  kept  clean  from  green  fly.  Should  there  be 
a  promise  of  sharp  frost,  cover  up  at  night.  Safe 
bind,  safe  find. 

Dahlias. 

I  hear  complaints  that  the  roots  of  some  kinds  of 
Dahlias  have  wintered  badly,  owing  to  the  excessive 
wet  of  the  summer.  Rot  will  sometimes  cause  severe 
losses,  and  if  any  roots  show  signs  of  taking  it,  I 
would  recommend  that  they  be  put  to  work  in  gentle 
heat  as  soon  as  possible,  so  as  to  secure  stock.  The 
earliest  cuttings  are  of  little  value ;  they  may  be 
stout  in  the  stem  but  hollow  and  sappy.  The  smal¬ 
ler,  later,  and  harder  growths  make  the  best  plants. 

Hollyhocks 

In  pots  for  planting  out  to  bloom  should  also  be  kept 
near  the  glass,  and  be  watered  as  necessary  ;  in 
giving  it  taking  care  not  to  wet  the  foliage.  Old  stools 
in  the  ground  are  liable  to  suffer  from  moisture  at 
the  surface  ;  and  they  can  be  preserved  from  material 
injury  by  some  of  the  soil  being  drawn  away  and 
a  circle  of  rough  sand  or  fine  cinder  ashes  being 
placed  round  it. 

Hyacinths 

In  pots  will  now  be  pushing  up  their  leaves  and  need 
to  be  near  the  glass  with  plenty  of  light  falling  upon 
them.  A  drawn  Hyacinth  is  a  melancholy  sight. 
Some  varieties  have  a  tendency  to  produce  long 
leaves,  and  need  to  be  kept  as  stocky  as  possible  in 
consequence.  Those  in  glasses  need  the  same  at¬ 
tention.  Plenty  of  light  and  adequate  water  will  tend 
to  restrict  the  growth  of  leaves. 

Pansies 

In  the  open  ground  are  on  the  move,  slowly  it  is 
true.  They  can  be  helped  by  a  surface  stirring  of 
the  soil  when  sufficiently  dry,  and  the  addition  of 
suitable  surface  dressing  of  a  good  rich  compost. 
Pansies  in  pots  are,  I  fear,  a  feature  of  the  past,  and 
yet  it  is  a  pleasant  and  interesting  occupation  to 
grow  a  few  in  a  cold  frame.  Perhaps  some  day  the 
practice  will  be  revived.  I  can  remember  the  time 
when  grand  plants  were  grown  in  pots  and  they  pro¬ 
duced  blooms  of  the  highest  quality. 

Pinks, 

Like  Pansies,  will  be  benefited  by  a  surface  dres¬ 
sing,  and  if  any  plants  have  been  lifted  or  loosened  by 
the  action  of  the  frost  they  should  be  firmly  pressed 
into  the  soil  before  top  dressing  is  added.  I  need 
scarcely  say  the  leading  shoots  should  be  secured 
from  injury  by  winds. 

Polyanthuses. 

So  few  grow  these  in  pots  that  it  is  almost  a  work  of 
supererogation  to  treat  of  them.  The  choice  gold- 
laced  varieties  are  much  more  susceptible  to  injury 
from  frost  than  the  choicest  Auriculas.  The  fact  is, 
when  grown  in  pots  they  should  never  be  allowed  to 
become  frozen,  or  losses  will  ensue.  Rot  sets  in  at 
the  collars,  and  it  seems  impossible  to  stay  its  pro¬ 
gress.  But  if  the  named  sorts  are  grown  at  all  it 
must  be  in  pots.  They  require  rather  more  water  at 
this  time  of  the  year  than  Auriculas. 

Pelargoniums. 

These  are  so  soon  affected  by  green  fly,  a  warm 
atmosphere  being  necessary  at  night,  that  constant 
fumigations  are  necessary.  In  the  case  of  plants  for 


blooming  a  little  judicious  pinching  may  be  necessary 
to  secure  a  good  shape,  as  a  symmetrical  outline 
makes  the  specimen  so  much  more  attractive  when 
in  bloom.  The  fancy  varieties  need  a  closer  and 
rather  warmer  atmosphere.  Any  specimens  re¬ 
quiring  a  last  shift,  should  have  it  as  soon  as  conve 
nient. — R.  D. 

Pansies,  Violas,  &c. 

In  the  Gardening  World  of  last  week  I  note  a 
few  words  from  “  Veritas  ”  who  refers  to  my 
remarks  upon  the  effect  of  east  winds  upon 
Pansies  and  Violas  in  the  Midlands.  Here  in  the 
near  vicinity  to  Birmingham,  we  find  that  brown 
aphis  always  makes  rapid  headway  when  we  have 
the  cold  biting  easterly  winds  of  spring,  which  seem 
to  blister  young  growth  so  much.  Away  in  the 
north,  not  far  from  the  sea  coast,  where  “  Veritas  " 
enjoys  many  advantages  we  cannot  in  climate, 
Pansy-growing  is  so  much  easier  than  in  these  smoky 
districts.  With  many  the  brown  aphis  is  a  deadly 
enemy,  and  frequent  syringings  of  “  Swift  and  Sure  ” 
or  some  other  strong  insecticide  should  be  closely 
followed  up .  So  far  the  winter  is  a  most  favourable  one 
for  Pansies,  and  many  an  amateur  will  rejoice  greatly 
if  we  can  pull  through  with  only  a  small  spell  of  very 
nipping  easterly  winds. —  IF.  D. 

Midland  Counties  Pansy  Society. 

Will  you  kindly  spare  space  to  say  that  there  is  an 
unavoidable  delay  in  getting  out  the  schedule  of  this 
Society.  I  have  been  prostrated  with  a  very  severe 
illness,  and  although  everything  was  ready  for  a  Com¬ 
mittee  Meeting,  which  I  should  have  called  quite  three 
weeks  since,  the  severity  of  the  illness  compelled  the 
setting  aside  of  all  business  matters.  Everything  now 
points  to  my  being  able  to  have  a  meeting  in  a  few 
days,  pass  the  schedule,  and  have  it  printed  at  once. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  beats  all  record 
as  a  Pansy  schedule,  and  we  shall  have  a  wonderful 
exhibition.  A  copy  will  be  sent  to  all  subscribers. 
Will  any  persons  not  subscribing  and  wishing  to 
have  a  copy,  please  send  a  postage  stamp  for  it,  to 
the  hon.  secretary,  IF.  Dean,  Dolphin  Road,  Sparhhill, 
Birmingham. 

THE  CLEMATIS. 

This  is  a  very  beautiful  genus  of  climbing  deciduous 
shrubs  and  herbaceous  perennials. 

I  do  not  propose  to  treat  upon  their  propagation, 
because  many  nurserymen  make  a  special  feature  of 
this,  and,  as  they  have  houses  and  pits  especially 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  they  are  able  to  produce 
them  of  better  quality  and  much  cheaper  than  the 
majority  of  amateurs  would  succeed  in  doing.  I 
intend  devoting  the  chief  part  of  my  remarks  to 
growing  these  showy  subjects  in  pots,  for  the  deco¬ 
ration  of  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory.  For 
decorative  purposes  during  spring,  very  few  flowers 
equal  these  compared  to  the  trouble  they  give.  I 
desire,  therefore,  to  call  attention  to  their  pot  culture, 
and  will  endeavour  to  give  a  few  brief  directions 
upon  the  best  method  of  treating  the  four  classes 
of  these  flowers,  most  suitable  for  that  purpose. 

These  are  the  Jackmanni,  Florida,  Patens,  and 
Lanuginosa  types;  and  with  very  little  attention, 
one  may  have  these  in  flower  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  year. 

Any  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature  will  suit 
them  very  well ;  and  a  few  plants  purchased  now, 
may  be  grown  on  to  give  a  nice  show  early  this 
spring. 

Pot  into  well-drained  pots,  and  use  a  good  rich 
soil.  They  may  be  repotted  annually  until  they 
have  reached  io  to  12  in.  sizes.  After  this,  I  prefer 
knocking  them  out  of  their  pots  and  reducing  their 
balls  as  much  as  possible  without  injuring  the  roots 
too  severely.  Place  in  smaller  pots  again,  and  feed 
well.  When  in  large  pots,  provided  the  drainage  is 
still  clear,  you  can  remove  a  little  of  the  surface  soil 
and  give  the  plants  a  good  mulching  with  strong 
loam  and  manure. 

Clematis  will  take,  and  benefit  very  much  from 
frequent  applications  of  liquid  manure  while  in  full 
growth. 

Varieties  of  the  Jackmanni  type  make  very  long 
shoots  every  season,  and  flower  upon  the  same  wood 

T  he  Carnation :  its  History,  Properties,  and 
Management ;  with  a  descriptive  list  of  the  best 
varieties  in  cultivation.  By  E.  S.  Dodwell.  Third 
edition,  with  supplementary  chapter  on  the  yellow 
ground.  London  :  B.  Wynne,  “  Gardening  World” 
office,  i,  Clement's  Inn,  Strand,  W.C,  Price  is.  6d. ; 
post  free,  is.  yd. —  [Advt.J 


during  the  summer  months.  Of  course  when  these 
are  grown  on  under  glass  they  come  into  flower 
much  earlier,  and  being  kept  free  from  rough  and 
inclement  weather  they  are  more  showy  and 
gorgeous  than  when  grown  out  of  doors.  As  soon  as 
the  shoots  of  this  class  have  attained  their  full 
length  they  begin  to  bloom  from  under  every  leaf. 
Trim  the  growth  back  as  soon  as  they  have  done 
flowering  and  are  partially  ripened  down  ;  stand  the 
plants  on  one  side,  and  wait  until  they  start  into 
growth  again,  when  they  should  be  growm  on  in  an 
ordinary  greenhouse  temperature  and  Jflowered  as 
before. 

A  few  of  the  best  of  this  class  are  Clematis  Jack¬ 
manni,  C.  J.  superba,  C.  Alexander,  C.  rubro- 
violacea,  C.  Gipsy  Queen,  and  C.  Star  of  India. 
These  long  growing  varieties  can  be  trained  around 
sticks  or  wires  in  the  pots  ;  or  they  may  be  grown  on 
wires  and  cross  bars  in  the  conservatory. 

Plants  of  the  Florida  and  Patens  classes  are  of  an 
entirely  different  habit,  as  these  flower  from  the  long 
growths,  but  not  during  the  same  season  as  the 
growths  were  made. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  grow  these  with  their  shoots 
well  exposed  to  the  light,  such  as  up  the  pillars  or  raf¬ 
ters  of  a  house.  If  you  do  so,  there  is  a  much  better 
opportuuity  of  their  growths  getting  thoroughly 
matured;  and  as  the  flower  buds  are  practically  stored 
in  these  shoots  during  their  maturation,  it  is  very 
important  that  this  should  be  carried  out  effectually. 

After  the  growths  are  matured,  they  may  be  tied 
to  any  shape  similar  to  the  growing  shoots  of  the 
Jackmanni  class.  Keep  them  cool  and  at  rest  for  a 
short  time,  then  start  in  a  very  gentle  and  moist  heat, 
when  they  will  flower  from  almost  every  eye. 
There  are  certain  to  be  some  young  shoots  breaking 
from  the  base  of  the  plants  by  the  time  they  have 
finished  flowering.  You  should  cut  away  the 
growth  that  has  flowered,  and  encourage  these  young 
shoots  as  much  as  possible,  as  upon  these  depends 
your  next  crop  of  bloom  from  this  section  of  the 
Clematis. 

The  best  of  the  Florida  and  Patens  type  are  Coun¬ 
tess  of  Lovelace,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Belle  of 
Woking,  and  Beauty  of  Worcester;  all  of  these 
belong  to  the  first-named  class,  and  possess  double 
flowers  of  exquisite  beauty  and  delicacy  of  colour. 
The  Queen,  Albert  Victor,  Fair  Rosamond,  and 
Miss  Bateman  are  grand  examples  of  the  Patens  type. 

We  now  come  to  those  of  the  Lanuginosa  class, 
and  these  may  be  grown  very  similar  to  the  classes 
last  named.  They  flower  in  succession  upon  short 
laterals  from  the  longer  growths,  and  should  there¬ 
fore  not  be  cut  down  hard  at  any  time,  but  merely 
have  the  dead  and  weakest  growths  trimmed  away. 
There  are  some  really  splendid  varieties  among  this 
class  ;  perhaps  the  best  of  them  are  Henryii,  Otto 
Froebel,  Gem,  Blue  Gem,  and  Beauty  of  Surrey. 

To  all  who  have  ever  seen  the  splendid  banks  of 
pot  Clematises  exhibited  by  Jackman  &  Son,  there 
can  be  no  need  of  praising  these  flowers.  I  know 
from  experience  how  very  easily  they  can  be  grown 
to  perfection,  and  how  grand  they  are  in  any  con¬ 
servatory  whether  growing  over  trellis  work,  wires, 
or  in  pots.  The  tips  of  the  young  growths  are  occa¬ 
sionally  troubled  with  a  little  green  fly,  but  a  slight 
syringing  or  dipping  the  points  of  growth  into  a 
solution  of  soft  soap  will  effectually  clear  them  of 
these  little  pests. — Experience. 

- - 

APPLE  TREE  CULTURE. 

I  think  that  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  William  Crump, 
of  Madresfield  Court  Gardens,  at  the  Fruit  Con¬ 
ference  held  in  Manchester  last  October,  was  so 
full  of  valuable  suggestions  that  it  is  well  they  should 
receive  a  little  notice  in  the  columns  of  The  Gar¬ 
dening  World.  The  subject  of  his  paper  was 

II  The  Raising,  Budding,  Grafting,  and  Pruning  of 
Apple  Trees  for  Orchard  or  Estate  Planting,”  ana 
these  points  were  set  forth  by  Mr.  Crump  in  a  clear 
and  interesting  way.  I  may  state  that  Mr.  Crump 
brought  from  Madresfield  a  collection  of  Apples  re¬ 
markable  for  their  brilliancy  of  colour ;  and  on  my 
asking  him  how  he  accounted  for  the  depth  of  colour 
and  for  the  delicate  bloom  on  some — most — of  the 
Apples,  he  said  he  thought  it  traceable  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  to  the  nature  of  the  stocks  employed  for 
budding  and  grafting  at  Madresfield  Court. 

At  this  fine  Worcestershire  estate  of  the  Earl  Beau¬ 
champ,  there  is  under  Mr.  Crump’s  charge  a  home 
nursery  where  fruit  trees  are  specially  grown  fir 
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estate  purposes  only,  and  which  are  annually  dis¬ 
tributed  gratuitously  to  the  farm  and  cottage 
tenantry.  What,  therefore,  Mr.  Crump  had  to  say 
was  based  upon  personal  experience  extending  over 
a  period  of  ten  years.  No  attempt  has  been  made 
to  raise  new  varieties,  Mr.  Crump  deeming  that  this 
is  a  business  best  left  in  the  hands  of  skilful  experts, 
and  while  admitting  that  such  fine  varieties  as  the 
Blenheim  Orange  and  Ribston  Pippin  originated  as 
chance  seedlings,  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  ninety-nine 
per  cent,  of  such  seedlings  produce  fruit  altogether 
inferior  to  well-known  kinds.  Mr.  Crump  states  one 
important  fact  as  bearing  upon  the  raising  of  seed¬ 
ling  Apples  which  has  come  under  his  notice,  that 
the  higher  bred  the  cross  may  be  so  much  the  more 
delicate  constitution  of  the  progeny  becomes,  being 
generally  miffy  growers  and  highly  susceptible  of 
mildew  attacks. 

“  The  stock,”  remarks  Mr.  Crump,  “  is  the  fun¬ 
damental  part  of  a  good  tree,  as  upon  this  depends 
its  longevity  and  future  prosperity,"  and  he  lays  down 
this  proposition:  that  a  stock  without  fibrous  rootscan- 
not  produce  a  fruitful  tree,  therefore  the  preparation 
of  the  stocks  with  fibrous  roots  is  of  great  importance. 
At  Madresfield  Court  free  Crab  seedlings  are  used  as 
stocks,  raised  from  well-ripened  Pippins  of  some 
high-coloured  fruit,  such  as  the  best  cider  is  manu¬ 
factured  from.  The  natural  inclination  of  these 
seedlings  is  to  strike  roots  straight  downwards,  hav¬ 
ing  a  leading  tap  root  at  the  end  of  the  first  or  second 
season.  At  the  fall  of  the  leaf  the  plant  is  carefully 
lifted,  the  tap  root  preserved  entire,  replanted  at  full 
length  but  in  a  horizontal  position  near  the  surface, 
the  root  being  young  and  pliable-  will  easily  bend. 
Replanted  early  in  the  season,  an  abundance  of 
young,  healthy,  fibrous  roots  will  be  put  forth  the 
entire  length  of  the  tap  root,  and  so  there  is  secured 
the  most  desirable  foundation  for  a  future  tree. 
Great  importance  is  attached  to  the  multiplication 
of  fibrous  roots  to  the  stocks  before  budding  opera¬ 
tions  are  performed  ;  the  result  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  a  dormant  bud  of  one  season  will  produce  a 
firm,  straight  shoot,  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  of  Apple  in  one 
season.  But  this  is  slightly  anticipating  matters. 

Previous  to  budding,  the  stocks,  after  one  or  two 
years'  interval  from  the  first  transplantation — such  of 
them  of  course  as  are  healthy  and  clean — are  again 
transplanted  to  rows,  2  ft.  6  in.  apart ;  and  the  stocks 
18  in.  from  plant  to  plant.  They  all  budded  the 
following  August.  These  frequent  transplantings  add 
of  course  to  the  cost  of  production,  but  there  is  a  very 
great  gain  to  the  tree. 

Stocks  are  also  raised  by  means  of  root  cuttings, 
that  is  “  pieces  of  Crab  stock  roots,  half  an  inch  or  so 
in  diameter,  and  cut  into  pieces  3  in.  or  4  in.  in 
length,”  are  planted  shallow  in  firm  soil,  and  when 
they  have  put  forth  growths  and  roots,  transplanted 
in  the  same  way ;  and  Mr.  Crump  makes  this  impor¬ 
tant  statement— that  bush,  pyramid,  or  half  stan¬ 
dard  trees,  grown  on  stocks,  thus  prepared,  seldom 
require  any  root  pruning  in  after  years.  Therefore  the 
labour  of  preparation  of  stock  is  not  thrown  away, 
but  becomes  practically  of  increased  value  when 
planted  in  the  gardens  of  those  not  experienced  in 
Apple  tree  culture  ;  and  such  trees,  when  planted  on 
suitable  and  well  cultivated  soil,  give  the  greatest 
quantity  of  fruit  in  the  shortest  space  of  time  as 
well  as  of  fine  quality  ;  they  can  be  maintained  in 
health  for  the  longest  period,  they  require  but  little 
pruning  of  any  sort,  so  that  the  least  experienced 
can  manage  them.  Moreover  Mr.  Crump  asserts 
that  nearly  every  variety  of  Apple  tree  upon  them 
succeeds. 

But  I  will  return  to  this  subject  again,  as  there  is 
something  both  novel  and  instructive  in  the  practice 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Crump. — R.  D. 

- ■*$«- - 

Helleborus  Atrorubens. — The  flowers  of  this  species 
are  distinct  and  showy  when  contrasted  with  the 
true  Christmas  Rose  (H-.  niger),  and  expanding  as 
they  do  thus  early  in  the  year  they  remain  in 
perfection  for  a  much  longer  time  than  those  which 
bloom  in  March,  or  towards  the  end  of  that  month  ; 
because  the  longer  days,  higher  temperature  and 
bright  sunshine  occurring  then,  or  soon  after  is 
unfavourable  to  the  longevity  of  the  flowers,  which 
lose  their  colour  and  become  green.  At  present 
the  two  outer  sepals  of  H.  atrorubens  are  pale 
purple,  and  the  three  inner  ones  are  of  a  deep  purple 
contrasting  with  the  creamy  yellow  stemens.  A  plant 
has  been  flowering  for  some  time  past  on  the  rockery 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
Ett  Chiswick.  .  '  "  • 
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PRIMULA  SINENSIS  RUBRA. 

Such  is  the  name  of  a  bright,  rosy-red  variety  of  the 
Chinese  Primula  which  is  now  flowering  freely  and 
in  great  quantity  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs  J.  Laing 
&  Sons,  Forest  Hill.  The  colour  is  not  particularly 
popular  at  present  for  various  reasons,  chief  amongst 
which  is  that  it  is  common,  and  fails  to  attract  the 
multitude.  Groups  of  it  here  and  there  in  a  conser¬ 
vatory  would  be  much  more  effective  than  the  usual 
method  of  arranging,  or -rather  of  scattering,  the 
plants  about  here  and  there  in  an  incongruous  mixture 
amongst  other  subjects  of  a  totally  diverse  character. 
The  flowers  of  the  extensive  batch  under  notice  are 
of  large  size, .giving  the  whole  a  bold  and  conspicuous 
appearance.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  house  are 
smaller  batches  of  P.  s.  alba  with  pure  flowers  and 
broad  imbricated  segments,  and  also  the  blue  variety 
with  good-sized  flowers  borne  in  large  trusses. 

WORMS  IN  PLANT  POTS. 

I  often  wonder  how  many  of  your  readers  have 
tried  ‘‘Porter's  Patent  Invincible  Crocks  ”  for  plant 
pots.  Last  year  I  called  attention  to  them,  and  now, 
after  another  year's  experience,  will  you  permit  me 
to  do  so  again.  I  find  them  all  that  can  be  desired 
for  the  purpose.  They  are  simplicity  itself,  but 
thoroughly  effective,  and  so  cheap  that  they  are 
within  the  reach  of  all  plant  growers  ;  they  are  made 
of  brass,  consequently  are  rust  proof  and  last  for 
many  years.  To  my  knowledge  they  are  being  used 
by  some  of  the  leading  gardeners  in  the  country,  and 
giving  the  greatest  satisfaction.  With  one  of  these 
Crocks  in  the  pots,  a  plant  may  be  stood  anywhere, 
and  be  perfectly  safe,  so  that  the  trouble  of  placing 
slates,  tiles,  laths  or  ashes  under  the  pots  is  entirely 
done  away  with.  To  the  Chrysanthemum  grower 
they  will  prove  a  real  treasure.  I  consider  them  one 
of  the  most  useful  articles  ever  offered  to  plant 
growers. — A'. 

H/EMANTH  US  MAGNIF1CUS. 

In  general  appearance  this  species  has  much  the 
same  appearance  as  H.  natalensis,  and  is  indeed  one 
of  four  species  belonging  so  the  same  group  as  the 
latter.  The  flower  scape  is  produced  in  advance  of 
the  leaves,  and  springs  from  the  axils  of  the  bulb 
scales,  not  from  amongst  the  tuft  of  leaves.  All  the 
lower  portion  is  closely  spotted  with  purple,  and  the 
apex  carries  a  globose,  dense  head  of  flowers  which 
are  small  individually,  but  collectively  very  showy 
The  segments  of  the  perianth  are  pale  almost  white 
in  the  early  stages,  but  ultimately  become  of  a 
bright  scarlet  although  not  dark  ;  the  filaments  and 
styles  are  however  bright  scarlet  and  conspicuous  in 
the  early  stages.  The  golden  anthers  contrast  very 
boldly  with  the  other  parts  of  the  flower,  at  least  in 
the  newly  expanded  state.  It  is  one  of  the  more 
popular  species,  and  there  are  several  distinct 
varieties  of  it  in  cultivation.  The  species  is  a  native; 
of  South  Africa,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  stove  at 
Kew. 

CROCUS  IMPERATI. 

The  mild  weather  which  has  prevailed  for  some 
time  past  has  enabled  the  v’inter-flowering  species  of 
Crocus  in  the  open  ground  to  put  in  an  appearance 
even  during  the  past  month,  and  should  it  continue 
favourable  several  of  the  early  spring-flowering  kinds 
will  come  on  early.  C.  Imperati  is  not  a  brilliant 
species,  especially  when  the  flowers  remain  closed  in 
dull  weather.  It  is,  however,  notable  for  the  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  colours.  The  outer  surface  of 
the  three  external  segments  are  of  a  peculiar  greyish 
yellow',  with  three  slightly  feathered  nerves,  while 
their  inner  face  is  purple.  The  inner  segments,  on 
the  contrary,  are  lilac,  and  beautifully  veined  with  a 
darker  hue.  The  yellow  anthers  and  orange-scarlet 
stigmas  contrast  beautifully  with  the  rest  of  the 
flowers  when  fully  expanded  under  the  influence  of 
sunshine.  Some  clumps  of  it  are  flowering  on  the 
rockery  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  Chiswick. 

ECHINOCACTUS  CONCINNUS. 

The  species  of  Echinocactus  are  generally  notable 
for  the  long,  rigid  and  formidable-looking  spines 
which  cover  the  short  and  generally  globular  stems, 
in  tufts,  E.  concinnus  differs  considerably  in  this 


respect.  The  stems  develop  numerous  fleshy  pro¬ 
tuberances,  closely  arranged  in  rows,  following  the 
longer  way  of  the  stems.  These  elevations  are  of 
peculiar  form,  inasmuch  as  they  are  so  deeply  in¬ 
dented  or  bifid  as  to  appear  double.  The  spines,  or 
rather  bristles,  in  this  particular  case  arise  in  the 
notch  between  the  two  halves  of  the  protuberances, 
and  are  not  developed  till  that  part  of  the  plant  bear¬ 
ing  them  attains  some  age.  For  this  reason  the 
upper  and  younger  portion  of  the  plant  is  without 
bristles,  while  the  low:er  part  of  the  stem  is  furnished 
with  them.  This  peculiar  species  may  be  seen  in 
the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  Forest  Hill. 

COTYLEDON  RETUSA. 

Comparatively  few  of  the  succulents  are  useful  for 
winter  flowering.  That  under  notice  is  a  very 
meritorious  one  for  the  purpose,  and  Epiphyllums 
and  Kalanchoe  carnea,  with  other  species,  may  be 
added  to-the  list.  Cotyledon  retusa  is  better  known 
amongst  gardeners  under  the  name  of  Echeveria 
retusa.  It  lasts  a  long  time  in  season,  but  by  means 
of  small  batches  of  plants  of  different  ages,  that  is, 
struck  from  cuttings  at  different  times  and  kept 
tolerably  cool  until  such  times  as  they  are  required, 
it  may  be  had  in  bloom  from  November  or  December 
till  spring.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  compact  and 
all  that  can  be  desired  in  the  way  of  neatness.  Old 
plants  get  somewhat  leggy,  but  there  is  no  necessity 
for  growing  the  plant  more  than  one  or  two  years  ; 
in  fact  it  m^y  to  great  advantage  be  raised  afresh 
from  cuttings  annually,  and  give  more  satisfaction 
in  the  way  of  flowers  than  old  plants  could.  The 
glaucous  leaves  then  form  a  rosette  lying  close  to 
the  pot  while  the  flower  stems  attain  a  height  of 
about  12  in.,  and  are  closely  furnished  with  large, 
fleshy,  leaf-like  bracts.  The  flowers  are  yellowish, 
and  ultimately  of  a  bright  orange  red  in  the  lower 
half  of  the  petals. 

SAXIFRAGA  SARMENTOSA  TRICOLOR 
SUPERBA. 

Could  this  beautiful  and  interesting  variety  be  in¬ 
duced  to  grow  as  freely  as  the  ordinary  form, 
it  would  undoubtedly  soon  get  popular.  The  reni- 
form  or  orbicular  leaves  are  of  a  rich  dark  green 
in  the  centre,  with  a  broad  creamy-white  margin 
constituting  as  a  rule  more  than  half  the  entire 
surface.  The  extreme  edges  are  more  or  less  tinted 
with  a  bright  red,  and  in  the  summer  time  this  is 
more  extensive  than  at  present.  Of  course  the  pLant 
is  always  more  highly  coloured  and  ornamental  when 
making  its  growth  than  when  resting.  The  young 
leaves  are  often  wholly  of  a  bright  red,  except  a 
small  portion  in  the  centre  which  retains  the  original 
and  natural  hue.  Now  cultivators  of  the  variety 
find  that  it  succeeds  best  in  stove  temperature,  a 
peculiar  fact  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  typical 
green  plant  is  hardy,  or  almost  so,  when  planted  in 
suitable  positions  on  a  rockery  in  the  milder  parts  of 
this  country.  As  a  window  plant  it  can  boast  bqth 
of  antiquity  and  popularity,  and  intending  cultivators 
would  be  highly  indebted  to  any  one  who,  by  a 
series  of  experiments,  could  find  out  a  satisfactory 
method  of  cultivating  it,  and  which  could  be 
practised  by  any  one  with  the  accommodation  of  a 
greenhouse,  frame,  or  window. 

FLOWERS  OF  TAN. 

The  above  is  the  popular  name  of  a  fungus  which 
is  occasionally  troublesome  in  propagating  pits  where 
tan  is  used  for  making  the  beds.  Mycologists  name 
jt  Caetalium  septicum.  It  lives  on  the  decaying  Oak 
bark,  but  at  certain  stages  of  its  existence  it  leaves 
the  tan  and  travels  all  over  the  bed  in  the  form  ofi  a 
slimy  mass,  which  gets  entangled  amongst  the  cut¬ 
tings  which  may  be  placed  there  to  root,  or  covers 
the  pots  containing  the  seeds  or  seedlings,  much  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  latter.  Sometimes  when 
moving  in  this  slimy  mass  it  will  curiously  enough 
crawl  up  the  labels  in  the  pots  and  there  come  to  rest 
before  changing  into  the  sporiferous  state.  Its  ap¬ 
pearance  is  sometimes  very  sudden,  and  where  plenti¬ 
ful  will  cover  up  and  thereby  injure  many  things  in 
a  single  night.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  it  know 
when  it  is  about  to  make  its  appearance  by  some 
filaments  appearing  above  the  tan  and  by  the  slight 
elevation  of  the  latter,  like  soil  that  is  swollen  and 
elevated  by  frost.  A  French  horticulturist  describes 
his  experience  of  it  in  A /males  dc  la  Society  d' Agricul¬ 
ture  de  France,  and  says  that  when  the  tan  begins  to 
rise  by  the  action  of  the  fungus,  he  dusts  the  surface 
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with  the  flowers  of  sulphur,  when  the  fungus  is 
killed  immediately  and  changes  from  a  dark  yellow 
to  a  maroon  tint,  and  thereafter  dries  up  to  a  state 
of  powder. 

CAREX  TRISTACHYS. 

The  green  form  of  this  Sedge  is  much  more  exten¬ 
sively  cultivated  than  the  variegated  one,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  C.  t.  variegata  is  very  ornamen¬ 
tal  when  well  grown.  Like  most  variegated  subjects 
however  it  seems  to  show  its  peculiar  colour  best 
when  grown  in  a  stove  or  some  other  moist  warm 
house.  This  applies  to  Pteris  cretica  Mayi,  Aspi¬ 
distra  lurida  variegata,  Chlorophytum  elatum  medio- 
pictum,  Ophiopogon  Jaburan  variegatus  and  others 
of  that  type.  Unless  rapid  increase  is  wanted,  the 
green  form  should  not  be  grown  in  a  high  tempe¬ 
rature,  otherwise  the  foliage  will  be  thin  and  unable 
to  withstand  the  effects  of  a  dry  atmosphere  when 
used  for  decorative  purposes.  It  will  stand  full  ex¬ 
posure  to  sunlight,  but  retains  a  brighter  green  when 
accorded  a  slight  amount  of  shade  from  bright  sun¬ 
shine.  The  leaves  are  narrower,  longer  and  much 
more  graceful  than  those  of  C.  Morovii,  which  was 
used  to  some  extent  for  decorative  purposes  a  few 
years  ago,  but  now  seems  to  be  generally  discarded 
by  those  who  have  much  furnishing  work  to  do. 

ACACIA  LINEATA. 

Amongst  the  dwarfer  species  of  Acacia  that  may  be 
conveniently  grown  in  a  greenhouse  of  moderate 
size,  that  under  notice  is  worthy  of  attention  from 
its  close  and  twiggy  habit,  small  leaves,  and  numer¬ 
ous  globular  clusters  of  yellow  flowers.  The  clusters 
are  generally  developed  in  pairs  from  the  axils  of 
each  leaf,  so  that  well  grown  plants  are  very  profuse 
in  flowering.  If  desired  to  flower  in  a  greenhouse  at 
this  period  of  the  year,  a  temperature  of  45°  or  50° 
must  be  maintained  at  night,  with  a  rise  by  day,  and 
judicious  ventilation,  which  must  accompany  all 
good  cultivation. 

  ■»  j- 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


The  Orchid  Grower's  Calendar. 

Cattleya  House,  etc. — Where  Orchids  are  grown 
in  quantity  no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  on  with 
the  potting  and  re-basketing  of  the  same.  Laelia 
elegans,  L.  e.  Turnerii,  L.~  anceps,  and  Cattleya 
Gaskelliana  will  be  repotted,  using  good  fibrous  peat 
and  sphagnum  moss,  with  bits  of  broken  potsherds 
and  silver  sand  to  keep  it  open.  The  peat  should  be 
neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry,  but  should  have  that 
elasticity  of  touch  which  growers  like  in  all  com¬ 
posts.  Not  often  does  it  come  to  hand  in  a  fit  state 
for  immediate  use,  and  generally  it  is  too  dry.  We 
then  soak  the  turves  and  put  them  where  they  will 
soon  become  dry  enough  for  use.  This  is  a  much 
better  plan  than  damping  after  it  is  in  lumps  ready 
for  use.  The  moss  must  be  in  about  the  same  con¬ 
dition  when  used,  and  much  of  the  future  well-being 
of  the  plants  depends  on  this  seemingly  unimportant 
advice.  The  pots  and  crocks  should  be  thoroughly 
clean  and  dry ;  where  there  is  a  scarcity  of  crocks 
clinkers  might  be  used  as  a  substitute.  Overpotting 
should  always  be  avoided.  We  grow  a  great  many 
of  our  L.  anceps  in  baskets,  which,  unless  where  the 
plants  have  overgrown  them,  will  only  have  the  old 
material  picked  out  and  as  many  of  the  crocks  as 
possible,  and  replaced  with  clean  crocks  and  fresh 
compost. 

Vandas  growing  in  this  house  are  beginning  to 
push  their  spikes,  so  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
affording  fresh  material  where  required.  When 
grown  in  pots,  nothing  but  fresh  sphagnum  with 
silver  sand  is  used,  but  when  grown  in  baskets  we 
use  peat  as  well.  We  have  a  plant  growing  in  a 
basket  that  stands  7  ft.  high  with  leaves  down  to  the 
basket.  Although  much  water  will  not  be  required, 
yet  they  must  not  know  the  want  of  it,  or  they  will 
resent  the  treatment  by  droping  their  leaves  later  on. 
These  do  well  with  us  when  grown  with  the  Cattleyas, 
where  the  shade  given  during  summer  is  very 
slight. 

Odontoglossum  Harryanum. — We  grow  this  in 
the  cool  house  during  summer  and  winter  it  in  the 
Cattleya  house  suspended  close  to  the  glass.  Grown 
under  these  conditions  large  growths  and  strong 
spikes  are  plentiful.  The  forward  plants  are  just 
now  making  up  their  grpwths  fast,  and  receive  at 


intervals  of  a  week  weak  guano  water.  It  is  well  to 
remember  in  growing  Orchids,  as  other  plants  under 
glass,  that  no  ammonia  arises  from  the  hot-water 
pipes,  as  from  the  decaying  leaves  in  their  native 
habitats. 

Cool  House. — Any  plants  of  Odontoglossum 
crispum,  &c.,  that  may  have  been  left  over  when  the 
bulk  was  repotted  in  September,  should  be  repotted 
at  once  so  as  to  allow  them  to  get  established  before 
the  sun  gets  powerful.  This  house  will  require  to  be 
damped  down  twice  daily,  first  thing  in  the  morning 
and  early  in  the  afternoon  ;  of  course  that  will  depend 
upon  the  kind  of  house,  as  some  dry  up  much 
quicker  than  others.  When  such  is  the  case  more 
damping  may  be  required. 

East  India  House. — Continue  to  keep  a  nice 
even  temperature,  but  there  must  not  be  too  much 
moisture  in  the  air  yet,  or  it  will  cause  the  foliage  of 
Saccolabiums  to  spot.  They  dislike  anything  like  a 
moist  stuffy  atmosphere.  Phalsenopsis  also  spot 
through  being  kept  too  wet  with  a  fluctuating 
temperature.  I  saw  a  lot  last  year  which  were 
grown  in  cylinders,  the  base  of  which  were  placed  in 
shallow  pans  filled  with  water— a  great  mistake. 
They  had  evidently  done  well  for  a  time,  but  the 
sphagnum  had  become  sour,  the  water  in  the  pans 
green,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  the  dreaded  spot 
had  made  its  appearance. 

Temperatures. — There  is  no  necessity  to  raise 
these  yet.  East  India  house,  650  at  night,  70°  by 
day ;  Cattleya  house,  550  at  night,  6o°  by  day  ;  cool 
house,  450  at  night,  50°  by  day.  Should  the 
weather  keep  mild,  a  few  degrees  higher  with  the 
bottom  ventilators  open  will  do  no  harm. — C. 

Mormodes  buccinator  aurantiacum. 

The  original  or  typical  form  of  Mormodes  bucci¬ 
nator  was  described  by  Lindley  in  1840,  and  had  sepals 
and  petals  of  a  pale  green  colour  with  the  lip  of  an 
ivory  whiteness,  and  having  the  side  lobes  rolled 
round  behind  in  the  form  of  a  trumpet  ;  hence  the 
specific  name,  which  means'"  the  trumpeter."  The 
species  is  variable  both  as  to  form  and  colour,  as 
testified  by  the  late  Professor  Reichenbach  some 
years  ago.  One  variety  introduced  later  on  had 
orange  flowers  tinted  with  brown,  another  was  pale 
reddish-brown  covered  with  dark  points,  a  third  was 
pale  yellow,  a  fourth  whitish  rose,  several  washed 
with  a  darker  shading,  one  sombre  yellow,  and  at  last 
the  form  under  notice,  having  the  sepals  and  petals 
of  a  rich  orange  colour  and  a  clear  yellow  lip.  This 
latter  was  imported  from  Peru  by  Messrs.  Linden, 
Parc  Leopold,  Brussels,  and  is  represented  by  a 
coloured  illustration  in  L'  Illustration  Horticcle, 
fl.  144. 

Oncidium  cheirophorum. 

The  neat  habit  and  floriferous  character  of  this  little 
Orchid  will  always  find  admirers  amongst  those  who 
can  see  beauty  outside  of  the  larger  and  more  gaudy 
flowers  that  are  popular  at  the  present  day.  The 
pseudo-bulbs  are  small  and  compactly  arranged  with 
short  leaves,  from  amongst  which  the  arching  pani¬ 
cles  of  small  but  fragrant  yellow  flowers  arise. 
Different  pieces  come  into  bloom  at  various  times 
during  the  autumn  and  winter  months,  when  Orchids 
are  by  no  means  too  plentiful.  Owing  to  its  small 
size  it  may  be  hung  up  near  the  glass  in  small 
baskets,  where  it  can  easily  be  accommodated  and 
prove  ornamental.  It  has  been  flowering  for  some 
time  past  at  213,  Park  Road,  Clapham. 

Variability  of  Odontoglossum  Humeanum. 

As  fresh  importations  of  this  Odontoglot  continue 
to  be  made,  the  flowers  of  different  individuals  are 
seen  to  vary  to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  origi¬ 
nally  described  type,  some  being  dark  and  others 
lighter  in  hue.  We  noted  three  pieces  in  bloom  the 
other  week  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Charlesworth, 
Shuttleworth  &  Co.,  at  Park  Road,  Clapham,  and 
all  three  were  perfectly  distinct  from  one  another, 
yet  belonged  evidently  to  O.  Humeanum,  which  by 
Reichenbach  was  considered  to  be  a  natural  hybrid 
between  O.  Rossii  and  O.  maculatum,  judging  from 
the  form  of  the  segments  and  the  colours  which  are 
somewhat  different  from  those  of  O.  Rossii.  The 
finest  variety  of  the  three  plants  at  Clapham  had 
yellow  sepals  heavily  blotched  with  a  tawny  brown, 
while  the  petals  were  of  a  beautiful  primrose  colour 
blotched  with  deep  brown  on  the  lower  half.  The 
triangular  or  heart-shaped  lip  was  sulphur  yellow  with 
a  deep  yellow  crest.  Another  had  the  lower  third  only 
of  the  petals  of  a  sulphur  hue  with  one  or  two  brown 
blotches  at  the  base. of  the  claw,  while  the  lip  was 


white,  Between  those  two  extremes  was  a  third 
plant  with  sulphur  yellow  petals  spotted  with  tawny 
brown  on  the  lower  half  and  having  a  creamy-white 
lip.  All  were  beautiful,  but  the  Orchid  lover  and 
connoisseur  would  give  preference  to  the  first  on 
account  of  the  more  decided  and  darker  yellow  hue3 
especially  of  the  petals  and  lip. 

Cypripedium  Lathamianum. 

The  seedlings  of  this  hybrid  which  have  been  raised 
and  flowered  are  now  very  numerous,  and  vary 
considerably  in  the  different  shades  of  colour.  All 
the  plants  in  cultivation  have  not  been  raised  by  one 
hybridist  consequently  there  may  have  been  some 
amount  of  variation  in  the  parents  themselves, 
A  plant  in  the  Orchid  Nurseries  at  Park  Road, 
Clapham,  was  raised  by  Mr.  Hill,  of  Nottingham.  It 
is  a  strong  grower  with  leaves  about  12  in.  long. 
The  upper  sepal  is  white  with  a  dark  purple  midrib. 
The  petals  are  of  a  deep  brown  on  the  upper  longi¬ 
tudinal  half  and  pale  greenish  yellow  on  the  corres¬ 
ponding  half.  The  lip  is  shaded  with  pale  brown 
on  a  greenish  yellow  ground.  C.  Lathamianum  has 
gained  considerably  in  interest  since  it  first  made  its 
appearance  before  the  public. 

Laelia  anceps  Stella. 

We  have  received  a  fine  bloom  of  this  variety  from 
Mr.  Robert  Twiss,  Birdhill  House,  Birdhill, 
Limerick,  Ireland.  He  tells  us  it  is  the  first  flower 
of  that  variety  which  has  opened  .with  him  this 
season,  and  all  we  can  say  is  that  he  has  lost  nothing 
by  waiting,  more  especially  if  he  has  had  visitations 
of  fog,  like  such  as  prevailed  on  this  side  of  St. 
George's  Channel  about  Christmas.  Judging  how¬ 
ever  from  the  size,  great  substance,  and  appearance 
of  the  flower,  it  has  been  grown  and  bloomed  in  a 
pure  atmosphere,  far  removed  from  the  killing  in¬ 
fluences  of  smoke.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  white 
and  very  broad,  the  latter  being  ovate  or  sub-rhom¬ 
boid  and  overlapping  the  sepals,  The  lip  is  also 
white  while  with  exception  of  the  raised  yellow  disc, 
clear  bright  purple  lines  on  the  interior  of  the  side 
lobes,  and  the  faintest  tint  of  purple  on  the  terminal 
lobe.  Altogether  the  variety  is  a  fine  one,  and  has 
evidently  received  the  best  of  treatment. 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN_THE  GARDEN. 

Palms.— The  time  for  repotting  Palms  has  again 
come  round,  and  it  will  be  well  to  remember  to  guard 
against  overpotting.  They  can  be  kept  in  a  healthier 
state,  both  with  regard  to  the  health  of  the  roots 
and  the  appearance  of  the  foliage,  in  relatively  small 
pots,  provided  plenty  of  water  is  given  during  the 
summer  months,  with  supplies  of  weak  liquid  manure 
about  two  or  three  times  a  week.  This  will  bring 
about  the  desired  results  in  a  more  satisfactory  way 
than  if  large  pots  were  used. 

Repotting  Stove  Plants.— If  preparations  have 
been  made,  as  previously  advised,  for  the  repotting 
of  those  stove  subjects  which  require  it,  the  soil  or 
compost  should  now  be  ready  to  hand,  and  the  opera¬ 
tion  may  be  commenced  immediately.  Plants  that 
have  attained  as  large  a  size  as  is  desirable,  and 
those  that  are  hard  cut  back  every  autumn  and  win¬ 
ter,  will  not  require  larger  pots.  The  old  ball  should 
be  somewhat  reduced  and  the  plant  put  in  the  same 
sized  pot — the  reduction  of  the  ball  will  allow  of  a 
sufficient  amount  of  fresh  compost  to  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  roots.  Young  stuff  intended  to  be 
grown  on  to  larger  size  will  require  larger  pots, 
relatively  to  the  rapidity  of  growth  of  the  subject  in 
hand  and  the  kind. 

Watering  of  newly-potted  Plants. — This  is  an 
operation  that  requires  some  skill  and  judgment  to 
carry  it  out  properly.  Such  things  as  Allamandas, 
Dipladenias,  and  Clerodendrons  should  receive  a 
watering  to  settle  the  soil  about  the  roots  when 
newly  repotted.  As  a  rule  the  buds  will  have  started 
at  the  time  of  repotting,  but  little  water  will  be  re¬ 
quired  after  the  first  has  been  given,  until  they  com¬ 
mence  to  grow  away  strongly,  when  they  will  enjoy  an 
increased  amount. 

Crotons. — If  the  potting  loam  is  of  a  sound  and 
fibrous  nature  it  may  be  used  for  Crotons  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  half  the  bulk  of  the  peat  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  it,  together  with  plenty  of  clean  silver 
sand  to  keep  the  whole  porous  and  open.  Pot  the 
plants  very  firmly  in  order  to  secure  short-jointed 
wood  and  closely-arranged  leaves.  If  the  soil  is  put 
loosely  about  the  roots,  coarse  growth  will  be  the 
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result,  and  besides  getting  too  large  in  a  short  time, 
the  plants  will  not  keep  so  well  in  winter. 

Temperature  in  the  Stove.— After  the  annual 
repotting  is  given  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  less  air 
for  a  week  or  two  to  enable  the  roots  to  get  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  fresh  soil,  and  to  encourage  top  growth 
also.  More  atmospheric  moisture  may  be  given, 
and  the  night  temperature  increased  to  65°,  except 
on  very  cold,  windy  or  frosty  nights,  and  a  consider¬ 
able  rise  may  be  allowed  during  the  day,  especially 
from  sun  heat. 

Cucumbers. — The  early-sown  plants  should  now 
be  fit  to  plant  out  on  the  mounds  or  heaps  of 
soil  prepared  for  them,  or  about  to  be  prepared, 
in  the  Cucumber  house.  Previous  to  this  all 
parts  of  the  woodwork  and  glass  in  the  interior  of 
the  house  should  be  thoroughly  washed  down,  and 
the  walls  whitewashed.  Allow  the  mounds  of  soil 
to  become  warmed  to  the  same  temperature  as  that 
of  the  house  before  planting  the  Cucumbers.  Keep 
up  a  night  temperature  of  65°  to  70'',  with  a  rise  of 
io°  by  day,  or  even  more  from  sun  heat,  and  give 
a  little  air  on  favourable  occasions. 

Stock  of  Bedding  Plants. — The  stock  of  diffe¬ 
rent  kinds  to  be  planted  out  in  the  coming  summer 
should  be  gone  through  to  see  whether  there  is 
sufficient  in  each  case.  Where  the  stock  falls  short 
of  the  requirements,  the  autumn  struck  cuttings  or 
the  plants  housed  for  the  purpose  should  be  placed  in 
a  vinery  or  peach  house  at  work  to  start  them  into 
growth  in  order  to  take  cuttings.  The  latter  should 
be  placed  in  a  moderately  strong  bottom  heat  to  en¬ 
courage  the  development  of  roots. 

Pelargoniums,  Verbenas,  &c— The  autumn- 
struck  cuttings  in  boxes  or  where  there  are  several 
together  in  a  pot,  may  now  be  singled  out  and  potted 
up  separately.  Lobelias  might  with  advantage  be 
transplanted  into  other  boxes,  giving  them  more 
room.  This  will  sometimes  prove  serviceable  where 
space  is  a  matter  of  some  consideration  as  well  as 
the  quantity  of  pots  required.  Pelargoniums  may 
be  kept  a  little  longer  if  it  is  intended  to  tie  up  the 
roots  in  balls  of  soil  surrounded  with  moss,  and  to 
place  the  plants  in  a  cold  frame  at  once  after  danger 
from  severe  frost  is  over.  Keep  them  in  a  cool  house 
until  they  can  be  planted  in  the  frames. 

— T - - 

©bitaan?. 

We  learn  from  The  American  Florist  of  the  death  at 
Maywood,  New  Jersey,  on  the  gth  of  January,  of  Mr. 
James  Taplin,  formerly  well  known  in  this  country 
as  gardener  to  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire  at 
Chatsworth.  Mr.  Taplin  was  a  native  of  Ludlow, 
Shropshire,  his  father  being  gardener  at  Ludlow 
Castle.  He  served  as  a  young  man  in  a  number  of 
the  best  English  gardens,  and  eventually  became 
gardener  at  Chatsworth,  which  place  he  left  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  to  go  to  America,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Speed.  In 
America  he  was  for  several  years  with  Mr.  George 
Such,  of  South  Amboy,  N.J.,  and  about  fourteen 
years  ago  bought  the  property  on  which  he  was  re¬ 
siding  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Taplin  proved 
himself  both  here  and  in  the  States  to  be  a  cultivator 
of  the  very  highest  class,  and  made  many  warm 
friends  in  his  adopted  home.  He  has  left  a  widow, 
two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

- - 

Questions  add  ansuieRS. 

*,*  Correspondents  are  requested,  in  order  to  avoid  delay, 
to  address  all  communications  to  "The  Editor” 
or  “The  Publisher,”  and  not  to  any  person  bv 
name,  unless  the  correspondence  is  of  a  private 
character.  Telegrams  may  be  addressed  "  Bambusa 
London." 

Poisonous  Plants.— Flos.;  The  Manchineel-tree 
(Hippomane  Mancinella)  and  the  Upas-tree  (Antiaris 
toxicaria)  are  very  sparingly  cultivated  in  the  gardens 
of  this  country,  and  then  only  in  the  economic 
houses  of  botanic  gardens.  Various  species  of 
Colchicum  (of  which  C.  autumnale  is  the  most 
common)  are  cultivated  in  gardens  for  the  sake  of 
their  flowers  which  are  very  ornamental  in  the 
autumn  monihs.  They  are  of  course  hardy  and  are 
grown  in  the  open  ground.  There  are  two  annual 
species  of  Datura  having  pale  violet  flowers,  namely 
D.  quercifolia  and  D.  Latula.  On  the  other  hand 
there  is  a  greenhouse  species  named  D.  meteloides, 
which  has  either  bluish-violet  or  white  flowers,  but 
the  two  colours  would  be  on  different  individual 
plants.  The  Water  Hemlock  (Cicuta  virosa)  occurs 


on  the  banks  of  streams  and  in  wet  places,  but  is  not 
very  common.  The  Tithymale  (Euphorbia  Cyparis- 
sias)  is  a  plant  about  12-in.  to  15m.  high, 
densely  covered  with  small,  linear,  light  green  leaves, 
with  yellow  flowers,  and  is  often  grown  in  herba¬ 
ceous  borders  amongst  other  plants  of  that  character. 
By  Ulma  you  probably  mean  Ulmaire,  and  if  so  it  is 
the  Meadow  Sweet  (Spiraea  Ulmaria)  which  requires 
no  description. 

Gas-lime  for  Cabbages,  &c. — C.  M.  R.:  It  is 
now  rather  late  in  the  season  to  apply  gas-lime  in  the 
fresh  state  to  the  ground  if  Cabbages  are  to  be  planted 
soon.  But  taking  it  for  granted  that  two  months  will 
elapse  before  Cabbages  are  planted  or  Carrots  sown, 
the  gas-lime  would  by  that  time  have  lost  so  much  of  its 
dangerous  properties  as  to.be  harmless  to  vegetation. 
There  is  another  way  of  dealing  with  it  however, 
namely,  by  spreading  it  out  on  some  hard  surface  to 
expose  it  to  the  action  of  the  air  for  about  two 
months  before  use;  it  could  then  be  swept  up  and 
applied  to  the  ground.  Its  action  upon  the  grubs 
would  however  be  less  effective  than  when  pointed 
or  forked  into  the  ground  in  the  fresh  state.  As  to 
the  quantity  to  be  used  it  is  a  question  of  using  one’s 
judgment.  Break  it  up  fine  and  give  the  ground  a 
good  sprinkling,  just  as  one  would  scatter  sand  or 
ashes  upon  ice  to  prevent  foot  passengers  or  horses 
on  a  road  from  slipping. 

Cutting  down  Box  Edgings. — C.  M.  R In  your 
part  of  the  country  we  should  defer  cutting  down 
the  edgings  till  April,  and  then  we  would  select  a 
favourable  time.  For  instance  if  the  weather  during 
the  first  week  is  very  dry  and  cold  it  might  be  advan¬ 
tageous  to  wait  for  a  change  to  a  milder  and  more 
moist  time.  This  would  encourage  fresh  growth, 
and  the  edging  would  soon  recover  and  present  a 
fresh  appearance.  There  would  not  be  much  danger 
of  the  sun  burning  the  old  leaves  if  done  at  that 
time.  Should  the  weather  be  very  mild  during 
March  it  might  be  advisable  to  perform  the  opera¬ 
tion  towards  the  end  of  that  month.  Of  course  we 
presume  that  even  when  your  edgings  are  hard  cut 
down  there  will  still  be  leaves  upon  them  ;  otherwise 
we  would  lift  them  and  relay  them,  breaking  up  the 
plants  into  suitably  small  pieces. 

Names  of  Fruits. — G.  B.  :  1,  Alfriston  ;  2,  Dutch 
Mignonne. — Knebba  :  1,  Golden  Reinette  ;  2,  Reinette 
du  Canada;  3,  not  recognised;  4,  Josephine  de 
Malines  ;  5,  not  known- — R.  J .  C. :  next  week. 

St.  Peter’s  Worts. — Omega  :  There  are  several 
species  of  St.  Peter’s  Wort  in  cultivation,  including 
Symphoricarpus  racemosus  and  S  vulgaris,  both  of 
which  are  pretty  common  in  gardens.  The  first 
named  is  the  most  common,  and  is  the  common 
Snowberry,  a  shrub  which  generally  gets  laden  with 
snow-white  berries  during  September  and  October. 
It  grows  about  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  high,  and  when  laden  with 
fruit  you  can  hardly  mistake  it  for  anything  else. 

Mistleto  Seed.— James  Harvey  :  The  seeds  may 
be  placed  in  position  upon  Apple  trees  at  once.  It 
may  be  done  in  two  ways,  namely  by  rubbing  the 
viscid  fruits  upon  young  branches  until  they  adhere, 
or  by  making  a  cut  in  the  bark  and  lifting  the  latter 
until  the  fruits  or  seeds  can  be  pushed  in  beneath  it. 
The  usual  plan  is  to  place  the  seeds  on  the  under 
side  of  branches  so  as  to  escape  the  eye  of  birds  till 
germination  takes  place.  To  make  them  more 
secure  however  you  could  tie  a  thin  piece  of  canvas 
or  tiffany  over  the  places  where  the  seeds  are 
inserted  until  they  germinate  and  pierce  the  bark, 
after  which  they  will  be  pretty  safe. 

Tomatos,  Cucumbers,  Vegetable  Marrows. — - 
Omega  :  All  of  these  are  usually  classed  as  vegetables 
by  gardeners  and  by  the  framers  of  exhibition 
schedules.  Tomatos  are  sometimes  admitted  in 
classes  set  apart  for  fruits,  but  they  do  not  as  a  rule 
carry  very  much  weight  with  the  judges,  even  if  they 
do  not  disqualify  the  exhibit.  They  are  generally 
admitted  in  classes  for  vegetables,  where  they  carry 
more  weight  with  judges  ;  and  in  some  instances 
separate  classes  are  made  for  them,  where  they  can 
be  judged  upon  their  own  merits.  Speaking  from  a 
botanical  point  of  view,  all  the  three  kinds  you 
mention  are  undoubtedly  fruits,  and  are  classed  as 
such. 

Communications  Received. — E.  H.  K. — J.  P.— 
F.  &  B.— W.  J.  B.— R.  J.  C.— W.  D.— Con. 
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February  1st,  1892. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditc-h,  and 
39,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.  report  White 
Clover  firm.  New  English  Red  Clover  is  now  com¬ 
ing  out  in  larger  quantities,  and  prices  if  anything 
are  easier.  There  is  no  alteration  in  Foreign  Red 
Clover  or  Alsike,  Trefoil  is  unchanged.  The  market 
for  Ryegrasses  looks  like  being  much  dearer. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

February  3 rd. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 
s.  d  s.  d. 


Apples...  per  J-sieve  10  50 
Canadian  and  Nova 
Scotian  Apples 

per  barrel  u  0  18  0 


..per  lb. 


s.  d.  s.a. 
1930 


Grapes . 

Pine  apples. 

—St.  Michael’s,  each  26  60 
Cobbs...  per  100  lbs.  40  o 


r  jc.  1  AnLA: 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

ArtichokesGiobedoz.  30  60 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  1  o 

Beet . per  dozen  2  o 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  1  6 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers, English, 

per  doz.  3  0 

Celery . per  bundle  2  6 

Cucumbers  . each  o  6 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6 
Herb'-  . per  bunch  0  2 


mr.r.  AUE.  1'RICES. 


1  6 
3  ° 

2  6 


6  0 


o  9 
3  o 
o  6 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  1  6 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  1  3 

Onions . per  bunch  o  4 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  1  6 
Smallsalading, punnet  o  4 
Seakale  ...per  basket  2  o 
Spinach,  per  strike  ...  1  6 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  0  0 

Turnips . per  bun.  0  6 


2  o 
2  o 
o  6 


3  0 


Potatos.— Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  looi/per  ton Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 

Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices 

d-  *■  d ■  -.  d.  t.  d 


Chrysanthemums, doz  6  o  12  o 

—  large  . per  doz.i2  o  24  o 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  40120 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  24  o  36  o 


Lily  of  the  Valley, 

doz.  pots  12  o  24  o 
Marguerites,  per  doz.  6  o  12  o 
Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  2t  0 


Dracaenaviridis.doz.  9  0  18  o  -scarlet  '.Zfperlof.  4060 
jJ.ULn  Per_doz-  _9  0  12  o  Poinsettia,  ...per  doz.  9  o  i3  o 


Erica  Hymalis,  per  12  o  18  u 
—  gracilis,  per  doz.  9  o  12  o 
Evergreens, invar.doz  6  0  24  o 
Ferns,  invar.. per  doz.  4  o  18  0 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60  0 
Hyacinths,. ..per  doz.  6090 


-  —  -  -  -  1  uu/y. 

Primula  Sinensis  per 

doz.  40  Go 
Roman  Hyacinths,  per 

doz.  9  0  12  o 
Solanums...per  doz.  90120 

.Tulips . per  doz.  80  90 

Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d.  i  j,  a.  s.  d. 

Acacia  or  Mimosa  Marguerites,  12  bun.  20  40 


French  per  bunch  r  6  2  o 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  6090 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  o  6 
Carnations,  12  blooms  2  o 
Chrysanthemums, 

doz.  blooms  09  20 
Chrysanthemums. 

doz.  bunches  6  o  24  0 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  60  90 
Gardenias  12  blooms  6  o  12  0 
Hellebore  or  Christmas 
Roses,  doz.  blooms  o  6 
Heliotropes, 12  sprays  o  6 
Hyacinths,  Roman, 

doz.  sprays  0  6 
Lilac,  French, 

per  bunch  6  o 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  6  o 
Liliumsvar.,  doz.  blms.  1  6 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

doz.  bunchesi2  0  18  0 
MaidenhairFern,i2bs.4  090 


1  o 
3  o 


1  6 
1  0 


7  0 


10  0 
3  o 


- O - - J  —  “uu.  4.  VJ 

Mignonette...  12  bun.  1  6 
Narciss,  Paper  White 

doz.  sprays  o  9 
Narciss,  French, 

doz.  bunches  3  6 
Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  1  0 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  9  o 

Poinsettia.  doz.  blms.  4  o 
Primula,  double, bun.  o  9 
Primula  single,  doz. 

sprays  o  4 
Roses,  yellow,  dozen  3  o 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  1  6 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  2  o 

—  Tea . per  dozen  1  0 

Tuberoses,  per  doz.  1  o 
Violets,  Parme,  Ernch 

per  bunch  4  6 

—  Czar,  French,  bch.  2  6 

—  Dark,  French, 

doz.  bunches  2  g 

—  English, doz.  bchs.  1  6 


3  0 

I  O 

6  o 
1  6 
12  o 
9  o 
1  6 


o  6 
6  0 

2  o 

3  0 
3  ° 

1  6 

5  0 
3  ° 

3  6 

2  O 
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THE  GARDENING  WORLD. 


February -6,  1892, 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— CARTERS’ 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  of  the  FINEST 
COLLECTION  in  the  COUNTRY ,  including ^  all  the  newest 
and  best  varieties,  now  ready,  gratis  and  post  free  on  applica¬ 
tion.— The  Queen’s  Seedsmen,  237  &  238,  High  Holborn, 
London.  _ _ 

TO  ANTHRACITE  CONSUMERS. 

THERE  appears  no  probability  of  further 

reduction  in  price  of  really  Best  Anthracite,  but  the 
reverse — Lower  quotations  mean  inferior  quality  of 
“Best."’  This  is  self-erident,  because  it  will  not  realise  the 
price  of  that  known  in  the  Market  as  “  Best.”  The 
Anthracite  I  supply  can  be  guaranteed  to  do  20  per  cent, 
(about  4  -  per  ton)  more  work  than  cheaper  kinds,  and  to  be 
three  times  superior  to  Gas  Coke.  It  is  also  weighed  by  Rail- 
way  Company.  B'na-fide  references  and  testimonials. — 
WILLIAM  H.  ESSERY,  Anthracite  Colleries  Office, 
Swansea. 


POPULAR  CELERIES. 

Harrison's  EARLY  ROSE,  easily  blanches, \  Each, 
fine  for  exhibition.  (  1  - 

Harrison's  LEICESTER  RED,  solid,  the-  per  packet; 

best  late,  yery  hardy.  I  by  post 

PENGELLY  WHITE,  0  quick  grower.  J  for  stamps. 

Nothing  is  more  disappointing  than  a  soft  stringy  celery,  the 
above  will  not  disappoint  yon, 

ILLUSTRATED  LIST  of  LEICESTER  SEEDS,  free. 

HARRISON  &  SONS,  Seed  Growers,  LEICESTER. 

12  Hepaticas,  sin.  blue,  dble.  red  ...  ...  ...  2  o 

12  Algerian  Ivy,  peculiar  oval  leaves  .  i  6 

6  red  or  yellow  Primroses,  double  as  Roses .  2  o 

12  dble.  white  ditto,  lovely  for  pots  .  i  8 

2o  Periwinkle,  blue,  white,  forms  dense  carpet  under 

trees .  i  6 

12  Auricula,  edged,  plainl  all  superb  colours  .  2  6 

20  Choice  Polyanths,  gold-laced,  hose-in-hose,  &c.  ...  i  6 

3  Solomon’s  Seal,  exquisite  for  forcing  purposes  ...  i  4 

20  Primroses,  white,  crimson  lilac .  1  6 

12  Everlasting  Pea,  all  free .  1  6 

Mr.  LANE,  Sydenham,  Belfast. 

KNIGHT,  C LARK  &  Co. 

(Late  B.  W.  KNIGHT,  of  Battle,) 

Will  be  glad  to  forward  the  following  Choice  Plants  to  their 
numerous  friends : — 

e  6  Chrysanthemums,  Jap.,  Inc.,  Ref.,  or  Pom.,  ’is.  3 d.;  3  Gera¬ 
niums,  double,  named,  9 d.\  3.  Ger.,  single,  named,  gd . ;  3  Ger., 
iYy  Leaf,  named,  gd. ;  6  Fuchsias,  named,  is.  6d. ;  3  Margue¬ 
rites,  named,  is.;  2  Dracaenas,  named,  is.;  2  Miniature  Roses, 
white  and  red,  8 d.\  1  Matricaria,  fl.  pi.,  double  white,  4 d.\ 
3  Myrtles,  various,  is.  6d. ;  b  Dahlias,  show,  fancy,  or  Pom., 
is.  6 d. ;  6  Dahlias,  Cactus,  2s. ;  2  Pyrethrums,  double,  8 d. 

Orders  above  4s.,  post  free ;  under  4s.,  3 d.  extra  for  postage  ; 
cash  with  order. 


New  Plant  and  Seed  List  fre’e  on  application* 


r 


Westham  Nursery, 

LANGNEY,  EASTBOURNE. 

SPECIAL  CULTURE 

OF 

FRUIT  TREES  &  ROSES. 

A  Large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  or  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  &  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits  post  free  3d. 
The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  post  free. 


THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

The  Nurseries,  S/1  WBRIDGE WORTH ,  Herts. 

Once  Used,  Always  XJ  sed. 


THE  PATENT  INVINCIBLE  CROCK 

For  Flower  Pots  keeps  out  Worms  and  all  Vermin;  saves 
time,  expense,  and  annoyance;  fits  any  pot;  lasts  for  years. 
Many  thousands  in  use.  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers,  Ketton  Hall, 
Stamford,  writes  :  “Your  Invincible  Crock  is  the  very  thing 
that  was  wanted.”  30,  1/- ;  100,  3/-  j  1000,  20  '-,  free. 

A.  PORTER,  STONE  HOUSE,  MAIDSTONE. 

STRONG  PLANTS. 


CARRIAGE  PAID. 


6  Ampelopsis  Veitchii... 

6  Variegated  Ivies  . 

12  Irish  Ivies,  2  to  3  ft,... 
4  Honeysuckles,  4  vars. 

12  Violets,  named . 

20  Antirrhinums . 

20  Wallflowers,  mixed... 
20  Aquilegiasmixedvar-s. 
12  Mrs.  Smkin’s  Pink  ... 

2  Carnations . 

3  choice  Clematis 
CATALOGUES  gratis 


18  (Greenhouse  Ferns  ...  2 
i  ^Maidenhair  Ferns  ...  2 
:  12  Tuberous  Begonias  ...  4 

,6  Foliage  plants  . .  2 

6  Palms,  named  .  2 

6  Cyclamen,  persicum  1 

6  Ivy  Geraniums .  1 

3  Dracasnas,  1  ft.  high...  1 

3.  Pelargoniums  .  1 

12  Chrysanthemums .  2 

12  Fuchsias,  6  vars .  2  o 

(in  ordering  please  mention  this  paper. 


H.  ENGLISH,  CLEVEDON  NURSERY,  CLEYEDON. 

“ONLY  THE  BEST.” 

G  A  RAW  AY’S 

SEEDS 

ARE  THE  BEST 

AND  MOST  MODERATE  IN  PRICE. 

If  not  already  a  customer,  write  for  CATALOGUE  before 
sending  your  Order  elsewhere. 

All  Orders  Carriage  Paid. 

15  per  cent,  discount  for  Cash  with  Order. 

GARAWAY  «&  CO., 

Durdham  Down  Nursery. 

CLIFTON,  BRISTOL. 


£7F 


IMPORTANT. 


TO  GARDENERS,  AMATEURS,  AND  OTHER! 

WHO  FUMIGATE  HOUSES 
To  KILL  “  FLY”  ox*  “  THEIP.” 

You  will  shortly  be  ordering  your  springy  supply  of  fumi 
gating  material.  Why  lay  in  a  heavy  stock  of  tobacco  paper, 
uncertain  in  quality,  often  disappointing,  and  very  unpleasant 
,0  use,  when  you  can  have  a  safe,  reliable  article,  and 
one  that  is  pleasant  to  use  ? 

On  which  you  can 
thoroughly  de¬ 
pend.  Themanu 
facture  is  much 
improved,  and  it 
can  be  ordered 
without  any  risk 
of  the  disappoint¬ 
ments  which  fre¬ 
quently  attend 
other  fumigating 

_ _ materials. ' 

Prices — For  housis  I  1000  cub. ft.,  N0.3R0II,  1  -each)  Post 
with  a  capacity  of  1, 2000  ,,  ,,  4  ,,  1/9  „  i  Free. 

The  Rolls  may  be  cut  for  houses  of  a  smaller  capacity,  or 
to  make  up  required  quantities  for  larger  houses. 
LEMON_OIL. INSECTICIDE.— The  safest  and  most 
"“effective  Liquid  Insecticide  for  Dipping  or  Syringing. 
Prices,  post  free: — Pints,  1/10;  Quarts,  3/3;  Half  Galls.,  S/9. 
C|  IRRAN'S  EUCHARIS  MITE  KILLER  -A  truly 
valuable  remedy.  Has  saved  thousands  of  bulbs. 

Prices,  post  free — \-Pts.,  1/9;  Pts.,  2/9;  Or  s. .  4  9  ;  a. Gals .,  8/. 
Or  from  your  Seedsman. 

CLIBRAN'S  Oldfield  Nurseries,  ALTRINCHAM: 

10  &  12,  Market  Street,  MANCHESTER; 

And  Principality.  Nurseries,  Deganwy,  Llandudno. 


THE  FIRST 
OF 

ITS  CLASS 
AND 

STILL  THE 
ONLY  ONE 


CUTBUSH’S  MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel  (is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package),  or  6 d.  per 
cake  ;  free  by  Parcel  Post,  rs. 

None  genuine  unless  in  sealed  pack¬ 
ages,  and  printed  cultural  directions 
enclosed  with  our  signatures  attached. 

New  publication,  “  Mushrooms,  and 
How  to  Grow  Them,”  by  Luke  Ellis, 
should  be  read  by  everyone  interested 
in  the  growth  of  Mushrooms.  Price  6 d., 
free  by  post,  yd. 

WM.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants. 

HIGHGATE  NURSERIES,  N,;  &  BARNET,  HERTS 

NEW  ENGLISH  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

For  1892. 

Mrs.  ROBINSON  KING,  6  F.c.c.’s,  New  Golden  Yellow  sport 
from  G.  Empress.  The  WHOLE  of  the  CERTIFICATED 
STOCK  in  my  POSSESSION  (see  notice).  PRELUDE  or 
striped  Alfred  Lyne.Noel  Pragnell  or  striped  Empress.  Excel¬ 
sior,  Jap.,  rose  cerise,  F.c.c.  F.  W.  Flight,  Jap.,  crimson  car¬ 
mine,  2  F.c.c.’s.  G.  C.  Schwabe,  J.,  carmine  rose,  3  f.c.c.’s.  Mrs. 
Nisbet,  J.,  purple  amaranth,  f.c.c.  Peter  Blair,  J.,  yellow  and 
crimson,  f.c.c.  William  Tunnington,  J.,  chestnut  red.  com. 
Atlantic,  J.,  white  and  rose;  Budget,  J.,  red  and  yellow ;  Charles 
Bonstedt,  J.,  lilac  rose;  J.  Blenkinsop,  J.,  crimson  ;  J.  P.  Ken¬ 
dall,  J.,  amaranth  ;  Majestic,  J.,  carmine  rose ;  Masterpiece,  J  , 
ruby  red:  Mrs.  Carr-Gomm,  J,  white;  Mrs.  C.  Russell,  J., 
bufl;  Mrs.  Gladstone,  J.,  cream;  Mrs.  H,  F.  Spaulding,  J., 
black;  Richard  Nisbet,  J  ,  red  and  yellow;  Standard,  J.,  rose 
magenta  :  Umpire,  J.,  lilac  rose;  Miss  Lillian  Cope,  J.,  or  white 
Etoile  de  Lyon. 

Descriptions  and  prices,  see  Catalogue  (free).  Orders  booked 
and  executed  in  rotation  during  February  and  March. 

ROBERT  OWEN,  Floral  Nursery,  Maidenhead. 

urn  WIRE. 

Catalogues  free  on  application  to 

THE 

LONGFORD  WIRE 
Co.,  Limited, 

WARRINGTON. _ 

JOSHUA  LE  CORTSnj  Sc  SON’S 


JERSEY 


FRUIT  TREES 

and  ROSE  TREES. 

CARRIAGE  PAID.  PACKED  GRATIS.  An  immense  stock 
of  strong,  healthy,  well-rooted  trees.  Before  ordering,  be  sure 
to  write  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

CORDONS  A  SPECIALITY. 

Roses  Wonderfully  Cheap.  The  finest  that  money  can  buy. 
BIGS  VTBW  KtimSERTBS,  JBBSEY. 

BARR’S  SEEDS,  BULBS,  &  PLANTS. 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS. — Tho  best  sorts  only.  Much  valu¬ 
able  information.  Catalogue  free  on  application. 
FLOWER  SEEDS. — Upwards  of  2600  species  and  varieties, 
all  decorative  kinds.  Catalogue  free  on  application. 
BULBS. — Gladiolus,  Lilies,  Anemones,  Ranunculus,  Hyacin- 
thus  candicans,  Tigridias,  &c.,  for  Spring  Planting.  Lists 

ON  APPLICATION. 

PLANTS. — Michaelmas  Daisies,  Perennial  Sunflowers,  Double 
and  Single  Pasonies,  Iris,  Oriental  Hellebores,  Carnations, 
&c.  Lists  free  on  application. 

BARR  &  SON,  12,  King  Street,  Coyent  Garden,  London. 

~~B01LING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST  OR  SUPPER. 


THE  BEST  MELON. 

CARTERS’ 

BLENHEIM  ORANGE. 

“  I  have  grown  some  hun¬ 
dreds  of  Melons  in  my  time, 
but  have  never  had  a  better 
than  Carters’  Blenheim 
Orange.”  —  R.  INGLEBY, 
Esq.,  Slough. 

"Carters'  Blenheim  Orange 
is  distinct  in  flavour  and  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  superior  in 
quality  to  any  Melon  now 
before  the  public.  "—Mr.  J. 
MUIR.  Margam. 

Price ,  in  Sealed  Packets, 

1  6,  2  6,  and  3  6,  Post  Free. 

CARTERS’ 

( Royal  Seedsmen  by  Sealed  Warrant), 

237 &  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


FORBES’ 

Catalogue  for  1892 

Is  the  largest,  best,  and  most  comprehensive  ever 
issued  on 

Florists’  Flowers  &  Herbaceous  Plants. 

It  contains  full  and  accurate  descriptions  of  all  the 
best  Antirrhinums,  Begonias,  Carnations,  Dahlias, 
Delpbinums,  Fuchsias,  Paeonies,  Pansies,  Violas, 
Pelargoniums.  Pentstemons,  Petunias,  Phloxes, 
Pinks,  Potentillas,  Primulas,  Pyrethrums,  Verbenas, 
Herbaceous  Plants,  &c.,  &c.  Also  of  iny  true  and 
reliable  strain  of 


which,  by  the  force  of  their  merit,  are  now  justly 
celebrated  all  the  world  over.  In  5  distinct  sorts : 
Crimson,  Purple,  Scarlet,  White,  and  Wall-flower¬ 
leaved  White. 

Each  sort  1/-,  2/6,  &  5/-  per  packet. 

It  is  an  indispensable  REFERENCE  BOOK  on  all  sections 
of  Florists'  Flowers,  and  should  be  carefully  perused  by  all 
buyers  of  Flowers.  Free  on  application. 


JOHN  FORBES, 

flauseryman, 

HAWICK,  SIC.OTLAND, 


I  Stove.Greenhbuse, Hardy  Exotic  5  British 

EVERYONE  interested  In  Ferns  SHOULD 
1  SEND  FOR  OUR  partially  descriptive.  . 

Catalogue  free  on  Application. 

|  also  our  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  N22I.  | 
Price  1/6  post  free. 


NATIVE  GUANO. 

Best  and  Cheapest  Manure  for  Garden  Use. 

Price  £3  10s.  per  ton,  in  bags. 

Lots  under  10  csvt.  4s.  per  cwt ;  1  cwt.  sample  bag  sent  carriage 
paid  to  any  station  in  England  on  receipt  of  P.O.  for  5s. 
Extracts  from  16th  annual  collection  oi  reports: — 

Native  Guano  for  Potatos,  Vegetables,  &c. 

H.  Brinkworth,  Potato  grower,  Reading,  used  for  Potatos, 
Onions  and  Carrots.  Results,  “Very  good,  never  had  better 
crops.”  J.  Butler,  Sittingbourne,  “  Used  for  Potato,  Celery,  and 
other  market  gaiden  crops  with  very  good  results.  Potatos 
large,  clean,  and  free  from  disease.  Bast  and  cheapest  manure 
inthe  market.” 

Native  Guano  for  Fruit,  Roses,  Tomatos,  &c, 

J.  Peed  &  Sons,  Streatham,  “  Used  for  fruit  trees  and  Roses. 
Results  very  satisfactory,  we  use  no  other  Guano  now.  Con¬ 
sider  yours  preferable  to  Peruvian.”  J.  Finch,  Orrell  Gardens, 
"  Used  for  Vegetables,  Tomatos,  Grapes,  Cucumbers,  and 
flowers  with  satisfactory  results.  Most  excellent  for  Potatos 
and  many  other  things.’  The  cheapest  manure  in  the  market.” 

Orders  to  the  NATIVE  GUANO  CO.,  LIMITED,  29,  New 
Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars,  London,  w  here  Pamphlet  ofTesti- 
monials,  &c.,  may  be  obtained.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

CONWA’T  G.WARNE 

(LIMITED), 

Successor  to  JOHN  MATTHEWS, 

Royal  Potteries,  WESTON-SUPER-MARE, 

" -  1  FOR 

FLOWER  POTS 

And  HORTICULTURAL  PoTTER,JY 
of  all  descriptions,  ■ 


/ 
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CELEBRATED 
FOR  QUALITY. 


NEW  MELON: 
‘  PRESIDENT.’ 

An  exceedingly  valuable  novelty,  being  the  result 
of  a  cross  between  Hero  of  Lockinge  and  Hendre 
Seedling.  The  flesh  is  white,  firm  and  very  deep, 
and  the  flavour  rich  and  luscious.  The  plant  grows 
vigorously  and  sets  its  fruit  freely,  which  come  early 
to  maturity. 

From  Mr.  J.  EVANS,  Gardener  to 
Sir  H.  Wilmot. 

“  Your  1  President  '  Melon  is  the  finest  variety  I  have 
ever  grown.  The  fruit  were  very  large ,  beautifully 
netted ,  and  the  flavour  excellent 

ss.  <M.  per  Facfeet,  post  fr@@. 


For  Priced  Lists,  Descriptions,  and  Illustrations  of 
the  best  sorts,  see  Webbs'  Spring  Catalogue,  post 
free,  1/-,  gratis  to  Customers.  Abridged  Edition 
gratis  and  post  free. 

WEBB  &  SONS, 

WQR0SLBT,  gTQPRBRI0QB. 


CAULIFLOWERS 


SHOULD  be  GROWN  in  all  GARDENS. 


YEITCH’S  EXTRA  EARLY  FORCING 

CAULIFLOWER. 

First-class  Certificate  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Of  dwarf  compact  habit,  beautifully  close  and 
white,  medium-sized  heads.  Comes  into  use 
earlier  than  any  other  variety.  Highly  recom¬ 
mended  for  forcing  or  very  early  use. 

Pen  Packet  2s.  6d. 

VEITCH'S  PEARL  CAULIFLOWER, 

The  best  Mam  C rop  Variety. 

The  pure  white  heads  are  of  medium  size  and 
finest  quality. 

Per  Packet  Is.  6d. 

"Veitck’s  Pearl  Cauliflower  is  the  only 
variety  that  has  stood  the  late  drought  with  me 
without  turning  in  prematurely." — E.  Dumper, 
Summerville  Gardens,  Limerick. 

YEITCH’S  AUTUMN  GIANT 

CAULIFLOWER. 

The  grandest  variety  in  cultivation. 
Magnificent,  large,  pure  white  heads,  of  splendid 
quality  ;  indispensable  for  autumn  use. 

Per  Ounce  2s. 

For  full  Descriptions  of  the  above  and  other  choice 
novelties,  see  SEED  CATALOGUE  for  1S92,  for¬ 
warded  post  free  on  application. 


JAMES  VEITCH  &  SONS, 

Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  CHELSEA,  S.W, 


GARDEN. 

BULBS,  ROSES,  &c. 

OR  whatever  is  wanted,  mentioned  or 

not  in  these  columns,  please  to  write  immediately  to 
H.  CANNELL  &  SONS,  whose  Seed  and  Nursery  Stock 
Is  very  complete  and  extensive,  and  where  nearly  everything 
for  the  garden  is  grown  and  supplied  in  large  quantities  in  the 
finest  possible  condition,  at  the  lowest  prices,  consistent  with 
correctness  and  superior  character.  Never  has  there  been  such 
a  complete  Autumn  Catalogue  issued  of  everything  required  for 
the  garden  as  the  one  we  are  now  sending  post  free.  Neither 
has  there  ever  been  such  a  splendid  stock  of  best  varieties  ot 
the  many  families  of  plants  necessary  to  keep  the  garden  in 
the  highest  state  of  perfection  as  we  are  now  soliciting  orders 
for.  Our  climate,  soil,  and  facilities  give  ns  and  purchasers 
many  advantages,  and  we  ask  all  to  send  for  a  Catalogue. 


ORCHIDS. 

THE 

Liverpool  Horticutoal  do. 

(JOHN  COWAN)  Ltd., 

Have  an  Immense  Stock;  of 


H.  CANNELL  &  SONS, 

SWANLEY,  KENT. 


Ferns!  Ferns!!  Ferns!!! — Trade  Offer. 

1  OH  non  in  2i-in-Pots>  25  saleable 

X  '  Vy  vy  vy  sorts,  I2S.  100.;  out  of  pots, 10 s.  Large 

Adiantum  cuneatum,  all  in  5-in.  pots,  value  in  fronds.  Aralias, 
Solanums,  Cyperus,  and  Primulas,  6s.  doz.  Large  Ferns,  10 
best  selling  sorts.  5-in.  pots,  5s.  6rf.doz.  Palms  and  Ficus,  selling 
size,  is.  each.  Cinerarias,  Spirteas,  Cyclamen,  full  bloom,  5-in. 
pots  9s.  doz.  A.  cuneatum,  Pteris  tremula,  in  2j-in.  pots, 
selected,  16 s.  100,  packed  free,  cash  with  order. — J.  SMITH, 
London  Fern  Nurseries,  Loughboro’  Junction,  S.W. 

For  PLEASURE  and  PROFIT. 


ORCHIDS, 

Both  Established  and  Semi-established, 
and  Siey  are  constantly  receiving 

IMPORTATIONS 

from  various  parts  of  the  world. 


P  n  II  I  T  Nothing  so  Profitable  and 
P  K  1 1  I  I  Easy  to  Grow. 

■  IB  U  I  I  B  74  ACRES  IN  STOCK. 

See  CATALOGUE  for  Simple  Instructions,  and  kinds  of  Tree 
to  suit  all  Soils. 

Hundreds  of 

Thousands. 


ROSES. 

„  BUSHES. 

8s.  per  dozen,  60s.  per  100. 


Pacliing  and  Carriage  Free  for 
Cash  with  Order. 


ROSES  in  Pots,  from  15s.  per  dozen. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  91  ACRES. 
4  ACRES  of  GLASS. 
CLEMATIS  (80,000),  from  15s.  per  dozen. 
N.B. — Single  Plan's  are  sold  at  slightly  increased  prices, 

SEEDS  &  BULBS  [YEGE“Bd“iRML0WER 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST,  FREE. 

RICHARD  SMITH  &C0.,  WORCESTER. 


IHSPECTION  IS  VERY  EARNESTLY  IWITED. 


The  Company's  Prices  are  all  fixed 
as  low  as  possible  with  the  view  of 
inducing  liberal  orders. 


Priced  and  Descriptive  Catalogue 
post  free  on  application  to  the  Co., 

The  Vineyard  and  Nurseries, 

GARSTON  nr.  LIVERPOOL. 


SUTTON’S 

IMPERIAL 

GARBAGE. 


This  popular  Cabbage  is  one  of  the  best  and 
most  profitable  sorts  for  general  use.  Heads  of 
medium  size,  firm,  tender,  and  excellent  in  flavour. 
The  seed  we  offer  is  a  greally  improved  stock,  and 
is  as  valuable  for  autumn  as  for  spring  sowing. 


"It  is  not  possible  to  have  a  better  Cabbage 
than  your  Imperial." — Mr.  Joshua  Aujbin,  Jersey. 

“  I  do  not  wish  for  a  better  Cabbage  than  your 
Imperial.’’ — Mr.  Thos.  Mortimore. 

”  I  have  grown  your  Imperial  Cabbage  two 
years,  and  I  find  it  the  best  Cabbage  I  ever  had." 
— Mr.  J.  A.  Hickman,  Shelton. 


Price  of  Seed,  is.  3d,  per  ounce,  post  free, 


Sutton’sSeeds 

GENUINE  ONLY  FROM  SUTTON  X  SONS, READING.  , 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  317. 


11  Gardening  is  the  purest  ot  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man." — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS, 

Monday,  February  15.— Sale  of  Hardy  Perennials,  &c,,  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  February  iy.^Sale  of  Orchids  at  Messrs, 
Seeger  &  Tropp’s,  East  Dulwich,  by  Protheftte  &  Morris, 
Sale  of  Palms,  Ferns,  &c.  >  at  Protheroe  &  Mortis’  Rooms. 

Thursday,  February  18.— Sale  of  Lily  Bulbs,  &c.,  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 

Friday,  February  19,— Sale  of  Imported  Orchids  at  Protheroe 
&  Morris'  Rooms. 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  13th,  1892. 


T>arcels  Post  and  Garden  Products. — 
P  From  time  to  time  special  efforts  are 
being  put  forth  to  render  the  Parcels  Post 
more  useful  both  to  growers  of  garden 
products  and  to  consumers.  We  note 
that  very  recently  in  a  farmers’  gathering 
the  employment  of  the  post  was  strongly 
urged  for  the  benefit  of  the  Agricultural 
interest.  There  are  few  of  farm  products, 
as  such  purely,  which  could  be  well  sent 
per  post  unless  butter  be  so  forwarded,  for 
eggs,  though  so  desirable  in  a  fresh  form 
and  of  daily  delivery,  are  perhaps  rather 
too  brittle  to  be  safely  entrusted  to  such  a 
mode  of  transit. 
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THE  gardening  world. 
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If  farriers  contemplate  the  growth  of 
ru  t  and  look  to  the  Parcels  Post  as  a 
means  of  distributing  their  produce,  then 
do  they  and  their  products  come  into  the 
same  category  as  gardeners  and  their 
products  ?  To  make  the  Parcels  Post  a 
complete  success  it  is  first  needful  that 
the  present  restrictions  upon  size  and 
weight  of  parcels  should  be  largely 
modified.  Obviously  some  regard  must  be 
had  for  the  final  methods  of  distribution, 
for  postmen  are  but  mortal,  and  cannot 
carry  cartloads  of  parcels  on  their  backs. 
But  the  public  convenience  should  have  in 
all  such  matters  the  first  consideration  ;  and 
if  it  be  found  as  a  result  of  materially 
modifying  the  present  regulations  weights 
were  heavier  and  parcels  far  more  nume¬ 
rous,  then  would  the  method  of  delivery 
have  to  be  increased  materially  ;  also,  then 
the  present  charges  are  full  thirty  per  cent, 
too  high,  and  in  the  case  of  certain  kinds 
of  produce  renders  the  sending  of  much  of 
it  per  post  out  of  the  question. 

These  reforms,  if  found  practicable, 
would  be  productive  of  immense  service  to 
the  gardening  vocation  as  wTell  as  to  con¬ 
sumers.  It  would  materially  help  in  the 
distribution  of  garden  produce,  were  it 
possible  to  obtain  at  a  cheap  rate  small 
boxes  or  baskets  of  uniform  dimensions, 
according  to  holding  capacity,  which  it 
would  pay  to  return  through  the  post  at  a 
much  reduced  empty  rate.  Having  boxes 
and  baskets  to  size  and  pattern  would 
greatly  facilitate  both  packing  and  transit. 
It  is  very  obvious  that  our  Parcels  Post  is 
yet  a  long  way  from  being  perfect. 


HAT  CONSTITUTES  A  GARDENER? - A 

somewhat  odd  question  was  raised 
recently  as  to  what  constitutes  a  gardener. 
The  matter  is  one  to  be  determined  rather 
by  the  common  meaning  of  terms  than  by 
extravagant  interpretations.  It  may  be 
that  every  one  who  cultivates  a  plot  of 
land  or  grows  plants  in  a  greenhouse  or 
frame  is  a  gardener  in  a  veiy  limited  sense, 
just  as  he  who  grows  a  rod  of  Oats  or 
Turnips  may  claim  to  be  a  farmer.  Indeed, 
inasmuch  as  the  poet  laureate  has  dubbed 
Father  Adam  “The  grand  old  gardener,” 
and  we  are  all  personally  children  of  Adam, 
so  might  we  all  with  very7  elastic  logic 
claim  to  be  gardeners. 

However,  our  readers  have  their  own 
interpretation  of  the  term,  and  just  as  we 
call  dealers  in  seeds  seedsmen,  or  traders 
in  trees  nurserymen,  or  growers  of 
particular  flowers  florists,  so  also  do  we 
classify  all  who  cultivate  gardens,  and 
not  for  trade  purpose?,  as  gardeners.  If 
we  write  of  one  person  he  is  described  as 
gardener  to  some  one,  but  if  we  wmite  of 
anyone  in  trade  we  never  apply  that  term 
in  such  case,  because  it  is  not  according  to 
usage  or  tradition.  Practically7  everyone 
associated  with  horticulture  may  be  more 
or  less  a  gardener,,  just  as  all  who  hold  to 
the  recognised  religious  faith  may  be  more 
or  less  Christians.  But  just  as  in  the 
latter  case  we  have  many  different  sections 
or  divisions  of  creeds,  all  having  diverse 
appellations,  so  in  horticulture  we  have 
different  names  or  appellations,  just  as  the 
nature  of  the  work  in  which  each  is 
engaged  is  diverse. 

Doubtless  all  our  readers  understand 
what  they7  mean  by7  a  gardener,  just  as  they 
understand  what  they7  mean  by  a  nursery- 
mm,  a  seedsman,  or  a  market  florist.  The 
interesting  point  was  raised  at  the  recent 
annual  general  meeting  of  the  supporters 
of  the  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,  when  it 
was  suggested  by  a  subscriber  that 
gardeners  were  insufficiently  represented 
on  the  executive  committee.  As  to  that 
we  have  nothing  to  say  now,  but  the 


question  st  11  remains,  what  is  a  gardener? 
and  whilst  all  horticulturists  may  claim  to 
be  such  we  think,  all  the  same,  that 
readers  will  still  adhere  closely  ta  the 
common  classification. 

5Thk  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — We 
^  publish  in  another  column  a  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  annual  general  meet¬ 
ing  of  this  fund.  It  was  of  a  most 
satisfactory  nature,  and  as  pleasant  in  its 
ultimate  electoral  results  as  in  its  business 
arrangements.  As  a  full  yTear  and  a  half 
had  elapsed  since  the  previous  ordinary 
general  meeting  was  held,  consequent  upon 
the  new  arrangement  which  makes  the 
financial  year  to  correspond  with  the 
calendar  year,  there  was  more  than  usual 
interest  displayed  in  the  proceedings.  It 
would  of  course  be  pleasant  could  the 
general  meeting  be  held  on  the  same  day 
as  one  of  the  chief  horticultural  gatherings 
of  the  winter,  so  that  more  country 
subscribers  might  be  induced  to  attend, 
but  the  obstacles  in  the  way  are  many  and 
not  easy  to  overcome. 

The  dropping  of  the  usual  public  dinner 
on  the  evening  of  the  meeting  day  might 
have  militated  against  the  attendance,  but 
fortunately  did  not.  It  has  been  thought 
best  to  hold  the  public  dinner  later  in  the 
spring  and  to  make  it  more  of  a  charity7 
banquet,  in  the  hope  that  a  considerable 
sum  will  result,  especially  that  so  distin¬ 
guished  a  City  leader  as  Sir  James  White- 
head,  Bart.,  will  preside,  and  has  shown  an 
earnest  of  his  good  intentions  by7  promising 
a  donation  of  £ioo  to  the  fund.  -  It  is 
hoped  to  have  a  social  gathering  of 
subscribers  on  the  old  lines  during  the 
summer  or  autumn  months. 

The  supporters  of  the  fund  w7ill  learn 
with  extreme  pleasure  that  eleven  out  of 
the  twenty  orphan  candidates  for  the 
benefit  of  the  fund  have  been  elected, 
and  as  the  votes  given  to  the  unsuccessful 
candidates  will  count  on  to  their  totals 
next  year  if  re-nominated,  perhaps  most  of 
them  will  be  elected.  The  fund  is  now 
sustaining  fifty  orphans,  and  is  thus 
unostentatiously  doing  a  noble  work,  which 
merits  all  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the 
gardening  community. 

fAPE  Fruit. — We  trust  none  of  our 
readers  will  be  alarmed  because  of  the 
report  in  the  newspapers  of  the  arrival 
here  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  of  a 
consignment  of  Peaches,  and  that  also 
other  fruits,  including  Grapes,  are  to  follow. 
At  present  there  can  be  no  home-grov7n 
Peaches  in  the  market,  and  we  are  abso¬ 
lutely  indifferent  as  to  how  far  Greek  may 
contend  with  Greek  so  long  as  the  benefit 
is  ours.  Long  ere  our  home-grown  Peaches 
come  in  the  Cape  supply  will  be  over. 
Then  our  readers  can  very  well  under¬ 
stand  that  fruit,  and  especially  such  soft 
fruit  as  Peaches — which  must  ofnecessity  be 
gathered  ere  ripe,  and  then  be  some  three 
weeks  exposed  to  a  freezing  temperature 
in  a  refrigerating  chamber — whilst  yTet 
Peaches,  are  only  such  in  appearance,  as, 
apart  from  any  other  considerations,  such 
exposure  to  a  low  temperature  can  only 
tend  to  rob  the  fruits  of  flavour.  Hence 
it  is  certain  that  whilst  the  public  may 
purchase  the  new  importations  the  result 
will  be  only  to  make  them  all  the  more 
anxious  to  purchase  home-grown  fruits  so 
soon  as  obtainable. 

It  is  true  that  more  favoured  countries 
can  obtain  fruit  crops  with  comparative 
ease  as  compared  with  our  chances.  Still 
with  our  glasshouses,  and  if  not  constant 
yet  occasional  summer  warmth,  we  do  have 
fruit  such  as  all  the  world  cannot  excel, 
whether  it  be  soft  or  firm,  from  the  open 


air  or  grown  under  glass.  So  far  as  fruit 
importations  have  gone  they  have  proved 
at  least  of  enormous  benefit  to  consumers, 
and,  although  Great  Britain  seems  cnce  to 
have  been  taunted  with  being  but  a  nation 
of  shopkeepers,  we  admit  fully  the  soft 
impeachment  that  we  are  a  nation  of  con¬ 
sumers.  Then  happily  our  markets  are  open 
to  the  woild,  and  we  above  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  have  plenty  and  cheapness. 
When  our  own  producers  can  put  forth 
their  energies  in  the  matter  of  fruit  culture 
we  need  fear  no  competition. 


Mr.  McKenna,  gardener  at  the  Chief  Secretary  's 
Lodge,  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin,  is  engaged  to  succeed 
the  late  Mr.  John  Roberts  (whose  death  is  announced 
in  another  column)  as  gardener  at  Charleville  Forest, 
Tullamore. 

Garden  Nettings,  Shadings,  dc. — Some  samples  of 
tiffany  and  small  meshed  nettings  received  from 
Messrs.  Rigby,  Wain  wright  &  Co.,  Neptune  Works, 
Manchester,  remind  us  that  the  season  is  near  at 
hand  when  these  very  useful  articles  will  again  be  in 
demand.  The  samples  before  us  appear  to  be  of  the 
best  materials  and  manufacture,  and  are  evidently 
excellent  value  for  the  prices  quoted. 

The  YVoodbridge  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its 
annual  exhibition  in  the  Abbey  grounds,  Woodbridge, 
on  Thursday,  July  yth. 

Ecclas,  Patricroft,  Pendleton  &  District  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Society. — The  annual  general  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  on  January  29th,  Capt.  James 
Andrew  in  the  chair.  The  report,  which  was  read  by 
thehon.  secretary,  Mr.  H.  Huber,  was  in  every  respect 
a  very  satisfactory  and  encouraging  one.  The  so¬ 
ciety’s  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums  is  well  known 
and  patronised  by  the  principal  growers'  within  a 
large  district.  Year  after  year  they  have  made 
greater  progress,  so  that  the  Town  Hall,  Eccles,  is 
already  too  small  for  their  show,  and  they7  have  there¬ 
fore  decided  to  hold  their  next  exhibition,  which  is 
fixed  for  Friday  and  Saturday,  the  nth  and  12th 
November  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Patricroft.  Mr.  T. 
Hooper,  the  hon.  treasurer,  read  a  statement  of  the 
accounts,  showing  a  balance  of  13s.  2d.  The 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the  present  year  : — 
Chairman,  Mr.  L.  H.  Larmuth ;  vice  chairmen,  Mr. 
Wm.  Elkin  and  Mr.  James  Derbyshire  ;  hon.  trea¬ 
surer,  Mr.  John  Hooper ;  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  H. 
Huber. 

A  Rose  Society  for  Windsor. — A  Rose  society  has 
just  lately  been  formed  at  Windsor  and  will  be  called 
the  "  Windsor  and  District  Rose  Society.”  Mr.  Colin 
Romaine  of  Old  Windsor  has  been  mainly  instru¬ 
mental  in  its  formation.  It  is  proposed  to  hold  an 
annual  show  in  Windsor,  the  first  of  which  is  fixed 
for  June  29th  next.  The  radius  of  this  society  will 
be  ten  miles  round ;  this  will  be  the  means  of  getting 
together  a  good  show  ;  such  places  as  Ascot,  Sun- 
ningdale,  Clewer,  Maidenhead,  Datchet,  Slough,  etc., 
being  within  the  district.  The  first  president  is  to 
be  the  Rev.  the  Marquis  of  Normanby  (who  is  a 
Canon  of  St.  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor  Castle).  A 
first-class  show  will  no  doubt  be  the  result  of  the 
hard-working  National  Rose  Society's  secretary’s 
efforts  in  getting  this  branch  formed. 

Brixton,  Streatham,  and  Clapham  Horticultural 
Society. — At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  this 
society  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  autumn  show 
on  the  1st  and  2nd  November  at  the  New  Town  Hall, 
Streatham.  A  pleasing  incident  at  the  meeting  was 
the  presentation  by  exhibitors  of  the  society  of  a 
handsome  salad  bowl,  fork  and  spoon  to  the  Hon. 
Sec.,  Mr.  W.  Roupell,  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
from  the  members  for  his  services  during  the  past 
year. 

Sevenoaks  Gardeners’  and  Amateurs'  Society. — At 
the  usual  fortnightly  meeting  held  on  the  2nd  inst., 
Mr.  W.  Searing  presiding,  Mr.  R.  Edwards,  Beechy 
Lees,  showed  a  seedling  Cucumber  of  great  promise. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  free  setter  and  a  good  grower,  and 
was  considered  much  better  than  Telegraph  for 
winter  work.  A  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded. 
Another  exhibitor,  Mr.  Read,  was  awarded  a  first 
prize  for  a  good  box  of  cut  flowers.  Subsequently, 
Mr.  A.  Hoadley  opened  a  discussion  on  the  “  Pelar¬ 
gonium.”  It  was  a  lucid,  concise,  and  practical 
address,  dealing  with  the  subject  from  the  cutting  to 
the  flowering  plant,  and  was  well  received.  The 
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practice  of  opening  a  discussion  in  this  manner  is 
much  to  be  preferred  to  the  reading  of  lengthy  papers. 
At  the  close  of  the  proceedings  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  Mr.  Hoadley,  and  a  similar 
compliment  was  paid  to  the  chairman.  Early  in 
March  the  society  proposes  to  pay  the  Tonbridge 
gardeners  a  visit. 

Bouille  Bordelaise  and  the  Potato  Disease. — At  the 
meeting  of  the  council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  held  last  week,  the  seeds  and  plant  diseases 
committee  recommended  renewed  and  extended  ex¬ 
periments  on  Potatos  with  Bouille  Bordelaise  during 
the  forthcoming  season.  It  was  also  stated  that  Mr. 
W.  Carruthers,  F.R.S.,  had  undertaken  to  carry  out 
a  separate  enquiry  into  the  exact  nature  of  the  effect 
of  the  Bouille  Bordelaise  upon  the  Potato  disease 
fungus,  especially  as  to  wherein  lies  the  efficacy 
of  the  mixture  in  the  destruction  of  living  organisms. 

The  National  Amateur  Gardeners’  Association  held 
its  first  annual  general  meeting  at  the  Memorial  Hall, 
Farringdon  Street,  E.  C.,  on  the  2nd  inst,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders,  F.R.H.S.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  somewhat  inclement  weather,  and 
the  severity  of  the  prevailing  epidemic,  there  was  a 
capital  attendance  of  members.  The  report  of  the 
committee  showed  that  the  roll  of  membership  was 
240,  and  that  although  the  annual  suscription,  only 
half-a-crown,  rendered  the  source  of  income  somewhat 
limited,  the  association  was,  financially,  in  a  very  en¬ 
couraging  position,  which  augured  well  for  its  future 
success.  The  visits  paid  to  various  nurseries  had 
been  most  interesting  and  instructive,  and  hearty 
votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  the  nursery  and  seed 
firms  for  the  courteous  manner  in  which  the  visitors 

ere  received.  Steps  were  being  taken,  it  was  stated, 
to  inaugurate  branch  societies  at  Reading,  Liverpool, 

xeter,  and  Bow,  and  already  the  Lady  well  Cottagers’ 
Floral  Society  had  been  affiliated  to  the  association. 
Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders  was  unanimously  re-elected  presi¬ 
dent,  as  also  were  Mr.  Crane  as  secretary  and  Mr. 
H.  Needs  as  treasurer. 

Fixation  of  free  nitrogen  by  plants.— It  results 
from  conclusive  scientific  experiments  that  certain 
plants  of  the  family  of  the  Leguminosae,  amongst 
others  Peas,  make  large  borrowings  of  the  nitrogen- 
contained  in  the  atmosphere.  The  most  recent  in 
vestigations  made  by  Messrs.  Th.  Schloesing  and 
Em.  Laurent,  and  communicated  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  France,  have  once  for  all  verified  this]fact. 
An  analogous  phenomenon  has  been  established  by 
them  for  several  green  plants  of  lower  organisation. 
In  the  divers  experiments,  the  roots  of  Peas  have  been 
found  provided  with  strong  nodosities  or  tubercles. 
— L' Illustration  Horticole. 

Botanic  Garden  at  Paris. — Le  Jardin  des  Plants  at 
Paris,  as  stated  by  L' Illustration  Horticole,  in  spite  of 
the  beneficial  modifications  introduced  by  its  skilled 
and  learned  director,  M.  Maxime  Cornu,  does  not 
respond  to  the  needs  of  instruction  which  in  our  day 
demands  more  vast  and  perfectly  aerated  grounds. 
It  is  a  vague  question  of  transferring  the  scientific 
part  of  the  establishment  to  the  gardens  of  Versailles, 
which  without  losing  anything  of  their  particular 
and  actual  stamp,  nor  their  historic  character,  could 
acquire  as  a  result  an  importance  and  a  utility  com¬ 
parable  to  those  of  the  gardens  of  Kew. 

J.aced  Chinese  Primulas. — We  received  the  other 
day  from  Robert  Owen,  Castle  Hill,  Maidenhead, 
some  blooms  of  his  imperial  strain  of  Chinese  Pri¬ 
mulas.  Amongst  them  were  some  beautifully  laced 
varieties,  preserving  the  same  pleasing  colours  and 
their  arrangement  as  when  we  spoke  of  them  some 
three  years  ago,  but  they  are  now  inclined  to  become 
semi-double.  One  variety  had  a  very  broad,  deep 
pink  margin  surrounding  a  central  white  zone  ;  an¬ 
other  was  white  with  a  narrow  pink  lacing ;  and  a 
third  had  a  broad,  somewhat  mottled  lacing  of  pink 
with  a  large  yellow  eye.  A  deep  rose  and  a  Vermil¬ 
lion  coloured  flower  were  also  fine. 

Primula  Floribunda. — The  bright  yellow  flowers  of 
this  Western  Himalayan  Primula  are  very  serviceable 
and  attractive  during  the  winter  and  early  spring 
months,  for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory  or 
greenhouse.  They  are  produced  in  whorls,  tier  above 
tier,  on  shortly  elongating  flower  stalks  that  vary  from 
4  in.  to  8  in.  high  when  fully  developed.  Thelanceo- 
late  elliptic  leaves  are  deeply  and  irregularly  jagged  or 
toothed,  and  form  a  background  that  shows  off  the 
bright  colour  of  the  flowers  to  advantage.  Whether 
this  species  is  capable  of  improvement  remains  to  be 
seen  ;  but  if  the  individual  flowers  could  be  develo¬ 
ped  to  a  larger  size,  it  would  certainly  tend  to  popu¬ 
larise  the  species,  and  cause  it  to  be  more  largely 
grown  for  decorative  purposes.  ‘  - 


ASPARAGUS  CULTURE 

FOR  AMATEURS. 

What  kind  of  Asparagus  was  that  which  is  said  to 
have  been  cultivated  in  the  time  of  Cato  the  Elder, 
200  years  b.c.  ?  That  appears  to  be  about  the  first 
historical  record  of  its  culture  we  possess  ;  and  as  it 
is  a  vegetable  much  esteemed  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  we  must  assume  it  was  extensively  grown. 
I  wonder  if  there  were  horticultural  exhibitions  in 
those  days,  or  300  years  or  so  later,  when  the  old  Roman 
historian,  Pliny,  made  note  of  a  sort  growing  in  his 
time  near  Ravenna,  three  heads  of  which  would 
weigh  a  pound.  Cannot  some  enterprising  seeds¬ 
man  re-introduce  this  fine  variety,  but  not  merely  on 
paper. 

That  Asparagus  has  long  held  a  place  among  the 
oldest  and  most  delicate  of  the  culinary  vegetables 
grown  in  this  country  is  well  known.  More  than 
200  years  ago  forced  Asparagus  was  supplied  to  the 
London  markets,  but  one  searches  the  files  of  The 
Gardening  World  of  those  days  in  vain  to  discover 
the  methods  of  culture  adopted  by  our  fathers,  who 
probably  grew  it  pretty  much  as  we  do  in  these  days. 
An  old  Chinese  name  for  the  Asparagus  is  Lung  suts' 
ai,  which  means  Dragon’s  Beard. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  regard  Asparagus  as  a 
luxury  to  be  enjoyed  mainly  by  the  wealthy.  This 
is  probably  owing  to  the  expense  of  culture  and  the 
limited  area  of  its  general  cultivation.  It  is  held  to 
be  a  plant  requiring  large  supplies  of  manure, 
though  the  late  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  in  the  paper 
he  read  at  the  Vegetable  Conference  at  Chiswick  in 
1890,  on  the  culture  of  Asparagus  for  autumn,  said 
that  he  was  fully  satisfied  that  the  extravagant 
manuring  practised  in  the  cultivation  of  Asparagus 
is  in  very  many  instances  extravagant  waste,  for  the 
plantis  thereby  fed  with  but  a  little  of  what  it  requires, 
and  very  much  of  what  it  does  not  require. 

I  think  that  some  amateurs  who  have  an  Asparagus 
bed  in  their  gardens  might  have  early  Asparagus  at 
a  comparatively  small  expense,  and  with  a  limited 
out  lay  of  labour,  and  in  this  way.  He  should  have 
an  ordinary  garden  frame  with  one  or  two  lights  ;and 
he  should  be  able  to  procure,  if  he  has  not  got  them, 
some  good  plants  of  Asparagus,  two  years  certainly, 
and  better  still  if  three  years  from  seed.  Having 
the  frame  and  plants,  the  next  requirement  is  some 
heating  material  ;  the  best  for  his  purpose  is  some 
fresh  stable  dung,  and  leaves  that  are  only  partly 
rotten.  The  stable  manure  should  be  placed  in  a 
heap  and  turned  over  twice,  shaking  it  well  to¬ 
gether,  there  being  an  interval  of  from  four  to  six  days 
between  the  two  turnings.  The  necessity  for  the 
turnings  lies  here,  if  the  fresh  dung  be  made  into  a 
bed  at  once,  it  will  heat  fiercely,  and  dry  up  quickly, 
and  thus  render  a  very  slight  service.  But  when 
well  shaken  and  turned,  it  heats  much  more  slowly, 
the  warmth  is  well  distributed,  and  it  is  retained  for 
a  much  longer  period.  The  manure  should  then  be 
built  up  in  the  form  of  a  bed,  3  ft.  deep  if  possible, 
but  6  in.  wider  all-round  than  the  frame,  beating  the 
manure  down  in  order  to  make  it  as  firm  as  possible. 
The  frame  placed  over  the  bed,  there  should  be  next 
laid  upon  it  a  layer  of  good  soil,  3  in.  or  so  in  depth, 
and  upon  this,  the  roots  of  Asparagus  can  be  placed 
thickly  together.  If  the  roots  are  taken  from  an 
Asparagus  bed,  they  should  be  carefully  lifted,  so  as 
not  toinjure  therootlets;  and  if  they  are  obtained  from 
a  nursery,  plants  free  from  injury  as  far  as  possible 
should  be  selected.  It  does  not  matter  if  the  root¬ 
lets  overlap  each  other,  provided  the  crowns  are 
free.  The  roots  thus  arranged,  they  should  be 
covered  with  3  in.  of  good  soil,  and  the  bed  is  then 
complete. 

How  much  of  air  should  be  admitted  depends  in 
great  measure  upon  the  degree  of  heat  given  forth 
by  the  bed  .A  moderate  warmth  is  sufficient,  and  the 
grower  will,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  regulate  it  so  as  to 
bring  on  his  crop  of  Asparagus  without  drawing  the 
stems,  and  causing  them  to  become  lanky.  The 
cooler  the  temperature  in  reason,  the  stronger  will 
be  the  heads  of  Asparagus.  If  the  weather  becomes 
mild  and  sunny  it  will  be  best  to  tilt  the  lights  an 
inch'or  two  at  the  back  during  the  middle  of  the 
day,  keeping  them  close  at  other  times.  But  light 
and  air  are  as  necessary  to  produce  good  Asparagus 
in  a  frame  as  in  the  open  ground. 

Such  a  bed  can  be  made  useful  in  many  ways. 
While  the  asparagus  is  growing,  a  crop  of  an  early 
Radish  such  as  the  Ne  plus  ultra;  if  the  seeds  be 
scattered  thinly  over  the  surface,  they  will  soon 


germinate  and  grow  into  size;  then  half-hardy 
annuals,  and  seeds  of  even  tenderer  plants  can  be 
brought  on,  and  cuttings  struck  ;  when  the  Asparagus 
is  done  with,  the  frame  can  take  a  Cucumber  or 
Vegetable  Marrow  ;  and  lastly,  if  not  least,  the  beds 
will  supply  some  excellent  manure  for  potting  and 
top  dressing  purposes. — R.  D. 

- - 

INTERNATIONAL  HORTI¬ 

CULTURAL  EXHIBITION,  1892. 

On  Tuesdaylast  a  meeting  of  horticulturists  was  held 
at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  interests  of  the  great  International  Horticul¬ 
tural  Exhibition,  which  it  has  been  decided  shall  be 
held  at  Earl’s  Court  during  the  coming  summer.  Mr. 
H.  E.  Milner,  the  chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  and  manager  of  the  exhibition,  presided  ;  and 
there  were  present  Mr.  William  Paul,  Waltham 
Cross,  Mr.  John  Lee,  Kensington,  Messrs.  H.  &  A. 
Turner,  Slough,  Mr.  F.  Q.  Lane,  Berkhamstead, 
Mr.  H.  Williams,  Holloway,  Mr.  E.  Owen  Green¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Pearson,  Chilwell,  Mr.  William  Bull,  Chel¬ 
sea,  Mr.  W.  Marshall,  Bexley,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Col¬ 
chester,  Mr.  H.  Herbst,  Richmond,  Mr.  Peter  Barr, 
Covent  Garden,  Mr.  H.  Cannell,  Swanley,  Mr.  H. 
W.  Williams,  Salisbury,  Mr.  McKellar,  Sandring¬ 
ham,  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  Gunnersbury  House,  Mr.  J. 
Smith,  Mentmore,  Mr.  G.  Wythes,  Syon  House,  Mr. 
Jennings,  Ascot,  Mr.  Hill,  Tring  Park,  Mr.  Myles, 
Wycombe  Abbey,  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing,  Mr.  J 
Assbee,  Covent  Garden,  &c.,  &c. 

Mr.  Milner  explained  the  objects  for  which  the 
meeting  had  been  called,  which  were  to  promote  the 
success  of  the  great  display  of  horticultural  products, 
accessories  and  requirements  which  it  had  been 
decided  by  the  owners  of  the  exhibition  site  at  Earl’s 
Court  should  be  held  this  year,  commencing  on  the 
7th  of  May.  The  management  of  the  exhibition  had 
been  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  promoters,  who  had 
provided  for  the  whole  of  the  expenses,  and  had 
already  placed  at  his  disposal  the  sum  of  £10,000  to 
go  on  with.  It  was  his  desire  to  have  the  assistance 
of  a  strong  executive  committee  of  experienced 
horticulturists,  so  that  in  the  conduct  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  throughout  the  season,  the  advancement  of 
horticulture  should  be  kept  well  to  the  front.  In 
addition  to  the  permanent  exhibition  it  was  proposed 
(as  announced  in  our  last)  that  a  series  of  monthly 
shows  should  be  held,  at  which  liberal  prizes  would 
be  given.  A  large  extent  of  the  flooring  of  the  main 
building  would  be  removed,  so  that  a  beautiful, 
undulating  sub-tropical  garden  could  be  made 
thereon.  The  gardens  as  at  present  existing  would 
so  far  as  possible  be  re-modelled,  and  with  the  aid 
of  music,  the  electric  light,  etc.,  everything  would 
be  done  to  draw  as  large  a  number  of  people  as 
possible  to  the  exhibition  during  the  season.  He  had 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  result  would  be  agreat 
financial  success,  in  which  case  the  entire  net  profits 
would  be  devoted  to  the  gardening  charities.  The 
arena  had  been  let  to  Col.  Cody  (“  Buffalo  Bill  ”), 
but  would  be  a  feature  apart  from  the  horticultural 
exhibition,  though  with  means  of  access  thereto. 
The  schedules  of  prizes  were  in  hand,  and  would  be 
issued  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible. 

Mr.  William  Paul  said  that  the  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Milner  had  completely  satisfied  him  that  there 
was  nothing  in  this  movement  w-hich  could  be  con¬ 
sidered  antagonistic  to  any  other  horticultural  move¬ 
ment  or  society.  Horticulture  had  become  so  exten¬ 
sive  in  its  ramifications  that  no  one  society  or  special 
movement  of  any  kind  could  hope  to  cover  all  the 
ground,  and  therefore  as  he  felt  that  this  particular 
effort  would  be  to  the  interest  of  horticulture 
generally,  he  would  be  glad  to  join  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  do  his  best  to  assist  Mr.  Milner  in 
carrying  out  the  exhibition  to  a  successful  issue. 
Mr.  Paul  concluded  by  moving  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion  : — "  That  this  meeting  of  representative 
nurserymen  and  gardeners  of  the  United  Kingdom 
desires  to  express  their  appreciation  of  the  objects  of 
the  International  Horticultural  Exhibition,  and  will 
do  what  they  can  to  secure  its  success,  and  also  to 
extend  a  cordial  greeting  to  their  continental  friends.” 
The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  McKellar,  and 
carried  unanimously. 

Several  questions  having  been  asked  with  regard 
to  various  points  of  detail  and  satisfactorily  answered, 
Mr.  Dean  moved  and  Mr.  Hudson  seconded  a  cordial 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  who  suitably  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  compliment. 
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HOME-GROWN  FRUIT. 

Notwithstanding  our  heavy  crop  of  fruit  last  year 
we  fail  to  see  any  of  it  in  the  market  now.  Every 
one  asks  what  has  become  of  it,  making  at  the  same 
time  suggestions  that  it  must  be  stored  up  some¬ 
where  in  large  quantities.  Some  are  of  the  belief 
that  this  is  unfortunately  the  case.  Considering  that 
home-grown  fruit  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  of 
better  quality  than  that  obtained  from  Canada  or 
other  parts  of  America,  there  must  be  something 
altogether  anomalous  in  our  methods  of  placing  it 
upon  the  market  if  it  cannot  be  disposed  of  to  ad¬ 
vantage  even  in  the  face  of  great  competition  from 
an  inferior  article.  Your  correspondent  “  A.  D.,’’  p. 
278,  said  that  both  our  dessert  and  culinary  Apples 
are  better  than  any  that  America  can  put  in  the  field. 
Elsewhere  a  writer  has  stated  that  British  Apples 
contain  about  three  times  as  much  sugar  and  malic 
acid  as  those  showy  but  spongy  Apples  which  come 
from  America.  Sir  James  Whitehead,  quoting  from 
the  Fruit  Farm  Review,  has  said  that  the  slower 
growth  of  fruit  in  this  country  is  productive  of  the 
rich  juices  and  flavour  for  which  our  fruit  is  justly 
famed,  and  that  English  grown  fruit  will  realise  from 
ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  more  than  foreign  fruit,  even 
when  the  two  are  placed  side  by  side. 

It  may  well  be  asked  when  and  for  how  long  a  time 
the  two  compete  with  one  another  side  by  side.  The 
bulk  of  the  fruit  of  English  production  comes  into 
the  London  markets  during  August,  September,  and 
October  ;  after  that  its  appearance  on  the  shelves  of 
the  greengrocer  is  like  the  thin  red  streak  at  Bala¬ 
clava,  that  is,  few  and  far  between.  Taking  Irish 
Peach  and  Devonshire  Quarrenden  as  a  sample,  we 
see  that  they  readily  sell  at  from  qd.  to  6d.  a  pound. 
The  last-named  seems  the  most  popular ;  for  a  few  days 
while  plentiful  it  sells  at  4d.  a  pound  for  fairly  good 
samples.  As  the  supply  is  getting  exhausted  the 
price  runs  up  to  6d.  for  samples  that  are  small,  im¬ 
properly  ripened,  and,  in  fact,  perfect  rubbish  com¬ 
pared  with  Cox’s  Orange,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Duchess 
Favourite,  Ribston  Pippin,  and  many  others.  The 
bulk  of  home-grown  fruit,  as  far  as  the  early  kinds 
are  concerned,  are  consumed  in  the  half  ripe  state. 
No  doubt  the  high  colour  of  Devonshire  Quarrenden 
and  the  fact  that  the  dealers  label  it  English  grown, 
English  Quarantine,  or  something  to  that  effect, 
have  something  to  do  with  the  ready  sale  which  it 
obtains. 

There  is  great  reason  to  suppose  that  the  bulk  of 
British  fruit  which  finds  its  way  into  the  London 
markets  consist  of  early  varieties  which  can  last  in 
season  for  a  short  time  only  even  in  the  absence  of 
competition.  The  obvious  reasons  for  cultivating 
them  being  that  the  fruit  can  be  gathered  from  the 
tree  and  sent  to  market  without  having  to  undertake 
the  trouble  of  storing  it  ;  also  that  the  grower  then 
gets  an  immediate  return  of  his  money  for  it,  and 
that  there  is  little  or  no  competition  from  American 
kinds  at  that  time.  There  is,  however,  in  some  cases 
an  attempt  at  storage,  for  a  number  of  British  varie¬ 
ties  of  Apple,  such  as  Blenheim  Orange,  King  of 
Pippins,  Ribston  and  Dumelow’s  Seedling  (Welling¬ 
ton),  might  be  seen  in  the  market  at  Christmas 
selling  at  3d.  and  4d.  a  pound  for  specimens  of 
moderate  size. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  bulk  of  growers  for  market  make  no  attempt  at 
storage,  or,  if  they  do,  that  they  fail  for  want  of 
properly-constructed  fruit  or  store  rooms,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  best  means  to  adopt  in  the  storage 
of  late  keeping  kinds.  Last  winter,  for  instance,  was 
a  very  severe  one,  and  many  of  the  Apples  in  store 
rooms  got  frozen  and  rendered  worthless  by  their 
rotting  soon  afterwards.  In  some  cases  precautions 
were  taken  to  guard  against  frost  by  covering  them 
up  during  the  latter  part  of  last  year  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this,  and  the  result  was  that  the  fruits  rotted, 
no  doubt  by  sweating  and  too  much  moisture  that 
could  not  escape.  Instructions  as  to  methods  of 
storage  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  British 
fruit  grower,  and  such  should  be  widely  disseminated 
by  instructors. — Taxus. 

,  •»  , 

SMALL  FRUITS. 

(Continued  from  page  354. ) 
Gooseberries. 

The  Gooseberry,  botanically  known  as  Ribes  Gros- 
sularia,  is  one  of  our  most  useful  hardy  fruits.  It  is 
said  to  be  indigenous  to  Britain,  but  a  great  deal  of 
uncertainty  seems  to  exist  as  to  whether  it  was  not 


imported.  Gooseberry  culture  is  carried  to  greater 
perfection  in  the  nortk  of  England  and  in  Scotland 
than  it  is  in  the  south,  the  cooler  climate  being  more 
favourable  to  their  growth.  The  fruit  is  invaluable 
both  when  green  and  in  a  ripe  state. 

Propagation. 

This  is  very  easily  effected  from  cuttings ;  with 
ordinary  treatment  fully  ninety  per  cent,  may  be  de¬ 
pended  upon.  Seed  is  only  sown  with  a  view  to 
raising  new  varieties,  and  is  largely  practised  about 
Lancashire.  The  cuttings  should  be  made  of  firm, 
short-jointed,  one  year  old  wood.  The  strongest 
growths  are  not  the  best,  and  those  of  a  medium  size 
only  should  be  selected.  They  should  be  from  1  ft. 
to  18  in.  in  length,  and  all  the  buds  must  be  removed 
except  four  or  five  at  the  top  ;  the  point  of  the  cutting 
should  always  be  removed,  and  the  end  which  is  in¬ 
serted  in  the  soil  cut  clean  across  just  below  an  eye. 
The  spines  should  not  be  removed,  as  they  will  help 
to  hold  the  cuttings  in  the  soil  during  frosty  weather. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  to  remove  all  the  lower 
buds  as  it  will  save  trouble  afterwards.  Early  autumn 
is  the  best  time  to  put  in  the  cuttings,  which  should 
be  in  straight  rows  1  ft.  apart  and  about  3 in.  between 
the  cuttings.  They  should  be  put  in  as  the  ground 
is  being  dug.  When  you  have  sufficient  space  for  a 
row,  stretch  the  line  across  and  cut  down  a  shallow 
trench,  standing  the  cuttings  in  their  position.  They 
should  be  made  firm  with  the  foot,  and  the  same 
process  repeated  until  all  the  cuttings  are  planted. 
The  young  plants  should  be  kept  in  nursery  rows  for 
two  or  three  years,  being  moved  every  autumn  and 
replanted  at  a  wider  distance. 

Planting. 

Planting  can  be  done  any  time  from  October  to  the 
end  of  February,  but  the  sooner  it  is  done  after  the 
leaves  are  oft  the  better,  as  then  the  bushes  get  a 
chance  to  make  a  few  roots  before  winter.  Just  as 
much  attention  should  be  paid  to  planting  a  Goose¬ 
berry  bush  as  any  other  fruit,  but  there  is  a  prevail¬ 
ing  idea  that  a  Gooseberry  bush  will  grow  no  matter 
how  it  is  put  in.  The  roots  should  be  carefully 
spread  out,  and  fine  soil  worked  in  between  them, 
making  it  moderately  firm.  If  a  piece  of  ground  can 
be  entirely  devoted  to  them  they  should  be  planted 
about  6  ft.  between  the  rows,  and  5  ft.  between  the 
plants,  allowance  being  made  either  way  for  strong 
or  weak  growers,  A  good  plan  is  to  fill  the  inter¬ 
vening  spaces  between  standard  Apples  with  bushes. 

Pruning  and  Training. 

In  pruning  a  young  Gooseberry  intended  for  a  bush, 
three  shoots  should  be  selected  at  about  equal  dis¬ 
tances  apart,  bearing  in  mind  alw-ays  to  have  a  clean 
stem  of  from  6  in.  to  gin.,  to  admit  of  the  ground 
being  stirred  and  kept  clean.  Three  branches  are 
best  with  which  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  useful 
bush  ;  they  should  be  shortened  to  four  or  five  eyes, 
cutting  to  a  bud  which  points  up  and  outwards.  In 
the  following  season  two  or  three  shoots  will  come 
from  those  cut  back  :  two  will  be  sufficient  to  retain 
on  each,  the  others  should  be  cut  out.  The  shorten¬ 
ing  should  not  be  so  severe  this  time  as  the  bush  has 
to  be  formed,  therefore  from  6  in.  to  gin.  will  be 
found  suitable.  The  same  process  will  have  to  be 
repeated  until  the  required  size  is  atained. 

In  Scotland  the  prevailing  system  is  to  spur  all  the 
young  wood,  treating  each  branch  as  a  separate  cor¬ 
don.  This  system  answers  admirably  for  growing 
large  sized  or  show  berries  ;  but  for  a  profitable 
crop  I  would  recommend  the  free  or  extension  sys¬ 
tem,  thinning  out  the  young  wood,  and  replacing  the 
old  by  young  vigorous  shoots.  The  annual  pruning 
of  established  bushes  consists  of  keeping  the  bushes 
off  the  ground,  thinning  the  branches  out  to  admit 
air  and  light  and  gathering  the  fruit.  By  allowing 
the  bushes  to  form  a  thicket  in  the  centre  they  soon 
become  barren,  as  without  air  and  light  no  fruit  can 
grow.  Gooseberries  can  be  very  well  grown  on  walls 
or  fastened  to  horizontal  wires ;  in  this  manner  a 
great  quantity  of  fruit  can  be  obtained.  The  cordon 
system  is  the  quickest  to  cover  the  space,  but  double 
cordons  suit  very  well,  The  side  branches  should  be 
pinched  in  summer  to  four  or  five  eyes,  allowing  the 
leader  to  extend.  At  the  winter  pruning  those 
pinched  in  summer  must  be  shortened  to  two  eyes  to 
form  spurs  ;  the  point  should  always  be  taken  out  of 
the  leader  if  it  has  exceeded  one  foot  in  length. 

Varieties  of  Gooseberries, 

Like  all  other  fruits  there  is  a  great  variety  to  be  had 
in  Gooseberries,  no  less  than  240  sorts  being  des- 
''fijged  distinct  fiy  Dr,  Hogg  in  his  Fruit  Manual, 


The  following  is  my  selection  of  twenty-five  varieties, 
which  will  be  found  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands 
of  a  large  establishment : — Antagonist,  Bright  Venus, 
Broom  Girl,  Careless,  Conquering  Hero,  Crown  Bob, 
Drill,  Early  Sulphur,  Glenton  Green,  Glory  of  Rat- 
cliffe,  Heart  of  Oak,  Hedgehog,  Keen’s  Seedling, 
Lancashire  Lad,  Leader,  Mount  Pleasant,  Pilot,  Red 
Champagne,  Red  Warrington,  Shiner,  Snowdrop, 
Thumper,  Whitesmith,  Whinham’s  Industry,  and 
Yellow  Ball.  Six  varieties  most  useful  for  small 
gardens  are — Early  Sulphur,  Red  Champagne,  Glen¬ 
ton  Green,  Red  Warrington,  Crown  Bob,  and  Keen’s 
Seedling. 

Enemies  of  the  Gooseberry. 

These  are  chiefly  birds  and  caterpillars,  the  former 
destroying  the  buds  and  the  latter  the  leaves.  A 
good  plan  to  prevent  both  is  to  dust  the  bushes  with 
slaked  lime  and  soot  in  damp  weather.  Birds  are 
also  troublesome  when  the  fruit  is  ripening,  and  if  it 
is  possible  the  bushes  should  be  netted.  A  plan 
which  the  writer  has  seen  adopted  with  marked 
success,  where  a  piece  of  ground  was  entirely 
devoted  to  bushes,  is  to  have  a  strong  wire  stretched 
on  the  top  of  uprights,  placed  at  12  ft.  apart  and  6  ft. 
high.  Several  nets  are  joined  together,  drawn  over 
the  wires  and  pegged  to  the  ground  at  the  sides, — T.  IF. 

(To  be  continued.) 

♦ 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  CUL¬ 

TURE  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES.* 

By  Mr.  Norman  Davis. 

All  horticulturalists  residing  in  large  towns,  espe¬ 
cially  in  such  a  smoky  and  foggy  place  as  London, 
labour  more  or  less  under  great  disadvantages  as 
compared  with  those  in  more  favoured  localities. 
Again  there  can  be  no  comparison  in  the  advantages 
the  professional  gardener  has,  whether  he  be  a 
nurseryman  or  a  gardener  in  a  private  capacity,  to 
the  small  and  often  much  confined  garden  of  the 
general  town  amateur.  There  is  very  little  honour 
when  the  professional  gardener  competes  with  the 
small  amateur  and  takes  the  prizes  from  him.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  when,  as  sometimes  happens,  the 
small,  handicapped  grower  successfully  competes 
against  those  who  grow  their  plants-  under  more 
favourable  circumstances,  especially  when  the  town 
grower  has  to  meet  those  from  the  pure  country  air, 
then  there  is  very  great  honour. 

Again,  I  never  think  much  of  those  men  who, 
having  every  convenience  and  appliances  at  their 
fingers'  end,  look  down  with  a  sort  of  supreme  con- 
tempt  at  the  productions  of  their  less  favoured 
fellows.  Very  often  if  we  could  change  the  circum¬ 
stances  we  should  perhaps  change  the  results. 

Now  I  make  these  opening  remarks  in  the  hope  of 
giving  encouragement  to  my  amateur  friends  with 
limited  resources,  and  not  let  them  think  after  visit¬ 
ing  some  large  show,  like  the  National  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Society’s  for  instance,  that  because  they  cannot 
produce  such  fine  flowers  as  they  see  there,  that 
their  endeavours  are  any  the  less  honourable  to 
them.  I  would  advise  you  not  to  take  the  quality  of 
those  flowers  as  the  standard  to  reach,  but  rather 
endeavour  to  beat  those  among  yourselves  who  have 
hitherto  stood  out  as  your  champion  growers.  Never 
be  satisfied  while  a  man  (or  woman,  as  far  as  that 
goes)  who,  being  placed  under  similar  conditions  as 
yourselves,  grows  better  flowers  than  you  do,  but 
try  all  you  can  to  honourably  replace  him.  This  is 
the  only  spirit  that  in  a  small  society  it  is  advisable 
to  encourage,  otherwise  disappointment  is  sure  to 
ensue. 

Before  passing  on  to  other  remarks  in  connection 
with  my  subject,  let  me  say,  that  you  will  always 
find  in  the  Chrysanthemum  a  great  friend.  If  you 
treat  it  well,  no  flower  so  well  repays  us  for  the 
trouble  bestowed  upon  it.  We  have  sufficient  proof 
of  this  in  the  great  interest  taken  in  the  flower  by 
the  opening  up  of  Chrysanthemum  Societies  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  But  the  Chrysanthemum,  like 
all  other  friends,  needs  to  be  treated  kindly — it  will 
not  stand  neglect.  Whatever  we  take  up  for  a  hobby, 
we  should  do  it  thoroughly,  whether  it  is  plant 
growing  or  anything  else.  It  not  only  then  becomes 
our  companion,  but  leads  us  into  the  society  of 
kindred  sympathies,  as  in  the  case  of  this  gathering 
to-night ;  and  you  will  find  as  you  go  on  that  the 
very  difficulties  which  you  have  to  contend  with  in  a 
neighbourhood  like  this,  will  tend  to  give  you  greater 

*  A  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Battersea  Amateur 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  held  on  Feb.  3rd- 
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enthusiasm  when  you  partly  or  wholly  overcome 
them. 

Now  I  will  say  a  few  words  to  you  upon  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  these  flowers,  more  especially  connected 
with  the  difficulties  I  have  spoken  of.  Amateurs 
generally  make  one  or  two  mistakes  at  starting. 
First,  in  respect  to  the  varieties  they  grow  ;  instead 
of  trying  to  find  out  what  will  suit  the  conditions 
under  which  the}-  are  able  to  grow  them,  the)'  gener¬ 
ally  visit  some  large  show  and  take  down  the  names 
of  the  leading  prize-winner’s  blooms.  There  is  no 
harm  in  trying  many  of  these  varieties  where  you 
have  taken  a  special  liking  or  fancy  to  them,  but 
when  you  come  to  find  out  the  extraordinary  means 
often  taken  to  get  some  of  these  blooms,  and  that 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  you  will 
fight  shy  of  risking  your  time  for  nothing  on  many 
of  them.  I  have  known  a  fine  flower  shown  on  some 
particular  stand  of  a  variety  that  has  perhaps  been 
in  cultivation  for  years,  but  only  now  and  then  is  a 
good  bloom  seen  ;  that  one  good  bloom  has  set  every 
one  growing  this  variety  again.  Next  season  perhaps 
hundreds  of  plants  are  grown,  and  yet  not  a  solitary 
flower  of  it  will  be  seen  at  the  shows.  Now  amateurs 
cannot  afford  to  waste  time  and  space  on  a  sort  of 
speculation.  If,  therefore,  you  can  learn  something 
of  the  varieties  before  you  procure  them,  you  may 
often  avoid  being  disappointed.  There  are  plenty  of 
experienced  growers  whom  you  may  meet  at  shows 
who  will  willingly  give  any  information  if  asked.  I 
am  not  speaking  to  you  without  having  over  and  over 
again  witnessed  disappoinment  from  the  cause  I 
have  mentioned.  In  my  business  I  am  asked,  I  may 
say  every  day,  by  amateurs  for  varieties  I  know  they 
cannot  be  successful  with. 

I  cannot  give  you  very  full  directions  in  making 
choice  of  the  plants  you  would  grow,  but  I  wiil  give 
you  a  few  hints.  If  you  wish  to  grow  incurved 
Chrysanthemums,  do  not  rely  upon  the  largest  varie¬ 
ties  too  much.  What  we  call  the  Queens,  that  is 
Queen  of  England,  Empress  of  India,  etc.,  never 
make  good  solid  flowers  unless  well  grown.  It  looks 
very  bad  on  a  board  to  see  a  big  flower  which,  instead 
of  being  cupped  and  incurved,  has  a  hollow  centre 
and  the  flower  flat  with  florets  reflexing.  Again, 
there  is  what  we  call  the  Princess  family — Princess 
of  Wales,  Mrs.  Heale,  Violet  Tomlin,  etc. ;  these  re¬ 
quire  very  high  cultivation  to  secure  good  blooms. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  incurved  varieties,  and 
good  old  varieties  they  are,  that  you  may  nearly 
always  be  successful  with  ;  they  are  not  only  easy  to 
bloom  but  of  good  habit  and  dwarf  growing.  Among 
these  are  Lady  Harding,  Mrs.  Shipman,  Barbara, 
Mr.  Bunn,  Beverley,  Prince  of  Wales,  Antonette, 
Prince  Alfred,  Lady  Slade,  Eve,  and  Mabel  Ward. 

Turning  to  the  Japanese  section,  I  would  divide 
them  into  two  classes,  single  and  double  flowers,  the 
singles  comprise  many  of  the  very  largest  varieties, 
Boule  d’or,  Edwin  Molyneux,  Mrs.  Wheeler,  Comte 
de  Germiny,  Beauty  of  Castlewood,  and  Mrs.  F. 
Jameson.  If  you  attempt  to  grow  any  of  these,  you 
will  generally  find  them  come  with  hollow  centres, 
especially  if  we  grow  them  on  to  what  we  call  the 
terminal  flower ;  that  is  to  say  the  flowers  that 
would  come  if  left  to  bloom  naturally.  Now  to  get 
the  fine  flowers  of  these  varieties  that  we  see  at  the 
shows,  we  have  to  cultivate  them,  so  that  they 
become  double  ;  instead  of  letting  them  go  on  to  the 
terminal  bud,  we  cut  short  the  plant’s  growth,  and 
do  what  we  call  securing  the  crown  bud.  Now  if 
the  plant  has  previously  been  well  grown  so  that  it 
has  become  well  matured,  all  the  growth  that  we 
have  cut  short  will  be  converted  into  florets  and  the 
flower  becomes  double,  but  it  will  only  do  this  under 
exceptionally  good  cultivation,  such  as  few  of  you  are 
able  to  give  in  your  small  gardens.  You  will  under¬ 
stand,  then,  why  such  varieties  as  I  have  mentioned, 
always  come  with  what  you  call  a  big  eye,  or  what  I 
call  single  flowers.  My  advice  is  to  avoid  all 
varieties  that  have  this  tendency,  for  you  will  rarely 
ever  succeed  with  them. 

Double  flowers  are  those  that  no  matter  what  bud 
you  take  them  on,  or  how  many  blooms  you  grow, 
even  the  small  side  shoots  come  double,  that  is  well 
filled  up  flowers,  with  florets  to  the  centre.  You 
will  find  this  in  such  varieties  as  Mdlle.  Lacroix, 
Madame  de  Sevin,  Val  d’Andorre,  La  Triomphante, 
Duke  of  Berwick,  Margot,  and  in  many  of  the  more 
recent  novelties,  such  as  the  beautiful  Viviand 
Morel,  Miss  Anna  Hartzhorn  and  Florence 
Davis,  really  good  double  flowers,  which  are  all  easy 
to  grow, 


Another  very  great  mistake  which  many  amateurs 
make,  is  attempting  to  grow  more  plants  than  they 
have  room  for  ;  nothing  invites  failure  sooner  than 
this.  Each  plant  must  have  a  certain  amount  of 
space  to  grow,  so  that  it  may  obtain  the  necessary- 
amount  of  air  and  light.  If  you  give  one  plant  plenty 
of  space  you  may  get  three  or  four  good  blooms  ;  put 
two  plants  in  the  same  space,  they  will  grow  more 
spindly,  and  the  blooms  will  be  smaller  ;  and  if  you 
can  manage  to  squeeze  three  plants  in,  most  pro¬ 
bably  you  will  get  no  bloom  at  all.  And  you  often 
find  that  those  who  grow  the  least  number  of  plants 
are  the  most  successful  in  exhibiting. 

A  third  mistake  I  would  draw  your  attention  to, 
and  that  is  over-feeding,  plants  must  not  be  starved 
any  more  than  ourselves ;  but  we  are  too  apt  to  take 
instructions  from  those  who  speak  from  the  pro¬ 
fessional  grower's  point  of  view.  The  amount  of  food 
his  strong  plants  will  take  would  act  as  poison  to  the 
general  run  of  plants  grown  in  the  confined  space  of 
small  gardens.  I  have  always  cautioned  amateurs 
against  much  feeding.  Chrysanthemums  do  not 
want  the  amount  of  food  many  of  our  writers  on  the 
subject  insist  on.  Give  them  good  soil  of  loam, 
manure  and  grit  to  start  with,  and  only  re-pot  when 
the  plants  absolutely  require  it  irrespective  of  dates 
and  seasons  ;  and  then  gently  feed  with  liquid 
manure.  When  the  plant’s  growth  is  finished,  and  you 
find  the  pots  full  of  roots,  then  you  will  find  the 
plants  greatly  benefited. 

With  the.  careful  selection  of  varieties,  confining 
yourself  to  only  as  many  plants  as  you  can  properly 
grow  and  attend  to,  giving  them  good  honest 
bread  and  cheese,  instead  of  gorging  them  with 
rich -pastry,  and  you  will  overcome  most  of  your 
difficulties. 


GARDENERS’  ORPHAN 

FUND. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to 
this  charity  was  held  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel, 
on  the  5th  inst.,  Mr.  William  Marshall  presiding. 
The  committee,  in  their  report,  congratulated  the 
subscribers  on  the  growing  importance  of  the  fund 
to  the  gardening  community,  as  testified  by  the 
generous  support  it  continued  to  receive  from  all 
classes.  The  proposal  made  by  Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood 
and  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch  at  the  last  general  meeting  : 
That,  if  the  subscribers  would  contribute  a  minimum 
sum  of  £250,  they  would  jointly  provide  any  further 
sum  that  might  be  required  to  allow  the  committee 
to  place  on  the  fund  the  seven  children  who  had 
that  day  been  unsuccessful,  as  a  memorial  to  the 
late  chairman,  Mr.  George  Deal,  was  readily 
accepted  by  the  committee.  The  sum  of 
£555  l6s-  6d.  was  speedily  raised,  enabling  the 
committee  to  grant  the  benefits  of  the  fund  to  seven 
orphans.  The  lamented  death  of  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams,  a  warm  supporter  of  the  fund,  called 
forth  a  very  general  desire  that  his  honoured  name 
should  also  be  associated  with  the  fund  in  a  similar 
manner,  and,  on  receipt  of  £250  from  the  Memorial 
Trustees,  two  more  children,  on  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  H.  Williams,  were  elected.  The  committee 
greatly  regretted  that  they  were  unable  to  arrange 
for  a  floral  fete  in  Covent  Garden  Market  as  in 


former  years,  owing  to  practical  difficulties  in  carry¬ 
ing  them  out.  The  loss  thus  sustained  was  in  a 
great  measure  compensated  for  by  a  generous 
subscription  raised  by  the  standholders  in  the  market 
and  by  the  profits  arising  from  the  Rose  Fair  and 
Floral  Fete  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  The 
desirability  of  establishing  this  fete  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  as  an  annual  event  was  under  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  committee  The  national  card  collection 
which  was  instituted  in  the  summer  of  last  year, 
resulted  in  adding  the  handsome  sum  of  £250  to  the 
resources  of  the  fund.  This  collection,  it  was 
proposed,  should  be  continued  annually.  At  the 
present  time  39  children  were  receiving  the  benefits 
of  the  fund,  and  the  committee  recommended  that 
11  be  elected  that  day,  thus  raising  the  number  of 
beneficiaries  to  50,  who  would  be  supported  by  the 
fund  at  a  cost  of  £650  a-year. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption"  of  the  re¬ 
port  and  the  annexed  statement  of  accounts,  pointed 
out  that  eighteen  months  had  elapsed  since  the  last 
report  and  statement  of  accounts  was  issued,  owing 
to  the  alterations  made  in  the  rules  twelve  months 
ago,  which  provided  for  the  commencement  of  the 
financial  year  being  altered  from  July  1st  to 
January  1st.  But  he  was  glad  to  report  that, 
although  the  accounts  included  the  working  expenses 
of  eighteen  months,  and  the  subscriptions  practically 
only  for  the  twelve  months,  there  had  been  no 
diminution  of  revenue,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase.  Their  receipts  for  the  eighteen 
months  amounted  to  £2,594  17s.  4d.,  which  was 
most  satisfactory,  even  allowing  for  the  extra  six 
months.  Their  nearest  approach  to  it  was  in 
1888-9,  when  the  receipts  amounted  to  £1,976  3s.  yd. 
As  regards  the  financial  position  of  the  fund  he 
might  say  that  during  the  four  and  a  half  years  it 
had  been  in  existence  they  had  received  over  £8,000, 
of  which  sum  they  had  now  invested  and  in  hand 
£5,786  3s.  8d.  Of  that  sum  they  were  liable 
to  thirty-nine  children  to  the  extent  of  £3,118, 
leaving  a  balance  of  £2,668  3s.  8d.  to  meet 

their  liability  to  the  children  whom  they  wished 
to  elect  that  day.  On  the  whole  he  thought 
the  committee  had  had  a  very  successful  year 
indeed,  and  the  alteration  in  the  date  of  the 
commencement  of  the  financial  year  had  acted  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well.  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch  seconded  the 
motion,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  retiring  officers  were  unanimously  re-elected 
as  follows: — Mr.  T.  B.  Haywood,  treasurer;  Mr. 
W.  Sharp,  auditor;  Messrs.  J.  Assbee,  H.  Cannell, 
G.  W.  Cummins,  G.  Gordon,  F.  Q.  Lane,  W. 
Roupell,  C.  H.  Sharman,  and  B.  Wynne,  members 
of  the  committee  ;  and  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron  as  honorary 
secretary. 

Mr.  R.  Dean  and  Mr.  B.  Wynne  were  elected 
scrutineers,  and  at  the  close  of  the  poll  the  eleven 
successful  candidates  were  declared  to  be — Mary 
Esther  Green  (272),  Thomas  James  Francis  (259), 
Charles  Newrey  Wasley  (244),  Annie  Parker  (216), 
Edward  William  Butcher  (163),  John  Ernest  Vine 
(141),  Agnes  Jane  McIntosh  (137),  Edmund  Norgate 
(129),  James  Alfred  Bolton  (122),  Janet  Hood 
Ireland  (99),  and  Olive  Hall  (90).  A  cordial  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  chairman  and  scrutineers  brought  the 
proceedings  to  a  close. 


GARDENERS’  ORPHAN  FUND.— CASH  STATEMENT,  JULY  ist,  1890,  TO  DECEMBER  31ST  1S91. 


RECEIPTS. 

To  Balance  from  last  Account .  . 

Subscriptions,  General  .  £359  1°  6 

’’  Ditto  collected  by  Local  Secs.  130  7  6 


,,  Donations,  General .  332  19  2 

Ditto  collected  by  Local  Secs.  117  4  2 


The  George  Deal  Memorial . 

”,  The  B.  S.  Williams  Memorial  . 

”  General  Card  Collection  . 

Crystal  Palace  Fete  . 

Annual  Dinner  ...  _  ...  . 

Advertisements  in  List  of  Subscribers  . 

Miscellaneous  Receipts  ...  ...  ... 

„  Dividends  on  Stock  and  Interest  on  Deposit  ... 


£  s.  d. 
807  8  11 


4Sg  18  0 


250  o  o 
29+  7  3 
129  3  3 
67  15  6 
31  2  o 
52  14  4 
373  37  2 


£3,302  6  3 


EXPENDITURE. 


Allowances  to  Orphans  . 

General  Card  Collection  . 

Crystal  Palace  Fete  . 

Annual  Dinner . 

Printing  List  of  Subscribers . 

Secretary's  Clerk  . 

Printing  and  Stationery  . 

General  Meetings  (2)  and  Election... 

Hire  of  Rooms  for  Meetings . 

Postage  . 

Bank  Charges . 

Sundry  Expenses  (Petty  Cash) 

Purchase  of  £517  8s.  gd..  2j°/0  Stock  500  o  0 
Ditto  £500.  2j°/a  Stock  ...  475  0  6 

On  Deposit  with  Bankers  . . 

Balance  at  Bank  ...  . . 


£7S  15 

46  12 
16  12 
S  2 
23  O 
I  14 

14 II 


£  s.  d. 

695  10  o 
44  5  2 
9°  2  3 
54  1  8 
24  0  0 


1S9  7  7 


975  o  6 
600  o  o 
629  19  I 


£3.302  6  3 


Note:— Investments,  etc, 

ti°U  Consols .  ...  £4i°5®  4  7 

3  Canadian  Stock  ...  „.  5°°  0  0 

£4.556  4  7 

On  Deposit  with  Bankers  ...  600  o  o 

£5.156  4  7 


Having  inspected  the  Securities,  and  examined  the  Books  and 
Vouchers  supplied  to  us,  we  certify  the  above  account  to  be 
correct. 


igned)  JOHN  FRASER,  Lea  Bridge  . 

WM.  SHARP,  Chartered  Accountant,. 

£  —  G  ..rtcV.  n  rr.  C  trfiAt  F  G 


Dated  January  xSth,  1892, 


A  ndltors. 
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pLiOt^ICUlrTOt^E. 


The  Carnation.* 

At  an  opportune  time  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell  has  issued 
a  cheap  edition  of  his  book  on  “  The  Carnation  :  its 
history,  properties,  and  management.”  It  is  one  of 
the  classics  of  floriculture,  and  the  information  con¬ 
veyed  in  its  pages  is  all  the  more  valuable  because  it 
may  be  said  to  summarize  the  experience  of  a  life¬ 
time  devoted  to  the  culture  of  this  popular  and  fra¬ 
grant  flower.  The  Carnation  has  so  increased  in 
popularity  of  late  ;  it  has  such  distinctive  claims  to 
recognition  on  account  of  its  hardihood,  its  great 
variety,  and  its  exquisite  perfume ;  and  these  quali¬ 
ties  being  recognised  by  so  many  who  have  been  in¬ 
duced  to  take  in  hand  the  culture  of  the  flower— a 
manual  dealing  with  its  development  during  the  past 
half  a  century;  its  typical  characteristics;  its  man¬ 
agement  ;  and  setting  forth  reliable  lists  of  the  best 
varieties,  was  urgently  needed,  and  it  is  supplied  in 
the  work  under  notice. 

All  the  letter-press  of  the  first  edition  is  retained, 
and  the  directions  given  for  the  management  of  the 
flower  every  month  in  the  year  appear  in  all  their 
original  fulness.  The  descriptive  lists  of  varieties 
have  undergone  revision,  some  of  the  older  names 
have  been  dropped,  with  those  of  newer  varieties 
which  failed  to  answer  to  the  expectations  formed 
of  them;  nothing  really  good  which  has  put  in 
appearance  since  the  second  edition  of  the  work 
was  published  is  overlooked,  and  growers  for 
exhibition  in  particular  can  depend  upon  the  selections 
made.  In  these  descriptions  can  be  found  a  large 
amount  of  historical  information  that  probably  the 
author  alone  could  give,  and  this  portion  of  the 
works  constitutes  a  valuable  reference  that  will  be 
consulted  for  years  to  come. 

One  new  feature  of  more  than  ordinary  interest 
is  the  addition  of  three  chapters  dealing  with  the 
Yellow  Ground  Carnations.  They  are  such  chapters 
as  only  Mr.  Dodwell  could  write,  for  who  has  made 
such  a  close  and  patient  study  of  the  flower  as 
himself  ?  Chapter  i  is  entitled  a  “  Retrospect  and 
a  forecast,”  and  carries  the  reader  back  to  Thomas 
Hogg’s  experience  of  the  flower, for  he  is  acknowledged 
to  be  the  first  to  introduce  it,  and  the  difficulties 
he  encountered  in  cultivating  it.  Hogg  called  the 
Yellow  Picotee  “this  delicate  exotic,”  and  this  appears 
to  have  been  the  general  experience  of  it  down  to 
i860  and  later,  when  Yellow  Picotees  began  to  drop 
out  of  both  collections  and  trade  catalogues. 

In  1848,  writing  in  the  pages  of  the  Midland  Florist, 
the  late  Dr.  Horner  put  in  a  strong  plea  for  a  fuller 
recognition  of  the  Yellow  Ground?.  At  that  time 
raisers  appeared  to  be  moving  within  a  very  circum¬ 
scribed  circle ;  they  narrowed  their  ideal  of  a  good 
variety  to  the  most  circumscribed  dimensions,  and 
Dr.  Horner  was  fain  to  admit  that  the  varieties 
”  exhibit  but  little  of  difference,  and  still  less  of 
distinction.”  In  a  powerful  passage,  which  Mr. 
Dodwell  quotes  in  full,  Dr.  Horner  sets  forth  the 
possibilities  of  development  in  the  Yellow  Ground 
with  something  of  prophetic  insight ;  and  the  writer 
lived  long  enough  perhaps  to  witness  the  first  steps  in 
a  new  development,  which  these  later  days  have 
realised  to  a  degree  approaching  the  marvellous. 
Dr.  Horner’s  appeal  in  favour  of  more  consideration 
being  given  the  Yellow  Grounds  produced  but  poor 
results;  and,  as  Mr.  Dodwell  remarks,  ‘‘various 
and  diverse  causes  contributed  to  this.  In  the  first 
place,  thanks  to  the  barbarous  fiscal  regulations 
which  prevailed  up  to  the  earlier  years  of  the  forties, 
except  in  the  garden  of  the  most  opulent — and  there, 
in  mode  and  fact  alike,  generally  imperfect  and 
inadequate — glass  had  no  place,  its  use  was  unknown. 
The  coverings  of  the  florist  were  of  wood  or  oiled 
calico,  or  other  opaque  substance.  Such  conditions 
were  very  unfavourable  to  the  due  acclimatising  of 
the  ‘  delicate  exotic  ’  spoken  of  by  Hogg.  Next  the 
mighty  mass  of  florists  had  little  or  no  knowledge  of 
fertilization.  Seed  was  difficult  of  attainment,  and 
when  obtained,  its  issue  in  the  main  was  deficient 
alike  in  stamina  and  in  those  properties  sought  for, 
and  to  such  a  large  extent  were  on  the  white  grounds.” 
We  think  those  who  attempted  to  raise  seedling 
yellows  crossed  varieties  sadly  wanting  in  vigour  of 
constitution,  with  the  result  that  the  Yellow  Picotee 

*  “  The  Carnation  :  its  history,  properties,  and  management; 
with  a  descriptive  list  of  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation.”  By 
E.  S.  Dodwell.  Third  edition,  with  supplementary  chapter  on 
the  Yellow  Ground.  London  :  Gardening  World  Office,  1, 
Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  W,C, 


became  in  those  days  practically  a  thing  of  the  past. 

It  was  not  until  early  in  the  eighties  that  the 
revival  of  the  Yellow  Grounds  commenced.  Such 
varieties  as  Prince  of  Orange,  Royal  Ascot  and 
others,  with  marked  improvement  in  constitutional 
vigour,  came  to  the  fore,  and  in  1886,  not  1866  as 
given  on  page  no,  the  Kilmurry  Yellows  were  sent 
to  Oxford,  and  since  then  the  onward  march  has 
been  something  remarkable.  Among  raisers  Mr. 
Douglas  proved  singularly  successful ;  Benary's 
Germania  was  a  floral  star  of  the  first  magnitude, 
and  the  more  recent  varieties  raised  at  Erfurt, 
because  of  their  vigorous  growth  and  singular 
distinctness,  have  been  heartily  welcomed.  Mr. 
Dodwell  has  added  lists  of  the  best  Yellow  Grounds 
and  fancies,  including  several  of  Mr.  Ernest  Benary's 
varieties,  together  with  the  Kilmurry  Yellows,  and 
the  best  of  his  own  raising  at  Oxford.  There  is  a 
wonderful  future  in  store  for  the  Yellow  Grounds. 
Each  succeeding  year  brings  some  new  revelation, 
and  it  is  the  earnest  hope  of  many  that  Mr.  Dodwell 
may  be  spared  to  witness  more  advanced  develop¬ 
ments  in  this  interesting  class  than  has  yet  been 
realised. — R.  Dean. 

A  late-flowering  Japanese  Chrysanthemum. 

A  few  days  since  Mr.  Robert  Owen  sent  me  from  his 
nursery  at  Maidenhead  some  blooming  sprays  of 
Golden  Gem,  a  late-flowering  decorative  variety  of 
great  value,  and  which  singularly  enough  is  variously 
described  in  catalogues.  The  flowers  sent  to  me  are 
of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  with  a  reddish  apricot 
centre,  and  though  they  came  to  hand  as  late  as  the 
1st  of  February,  they  were  singularly  bright  and 
effective  ;  and  I  should  think  it  would  be  difficult  to 
name  another  so  useful  for  cutting  from  at  this  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year.  It  is  a  variety  rescued  from 
oblivion  by  Mr.  Owen,  and  he  grows  it  largely  for  its 
lateness.  His  method  of  treatment  is  simple  enough. 
He  puts  three  cuttings  or  three  young  struck  plants 
in  a  pot  about  April,  and  the  shoots  are  continually 
stopped  till  the  end  of  July  or  the  first  week  in 
August.  The  plants  need  to  be  exposed  to  all  the 
light  and  air  possible,  in  order  to  thoroughly  harden 
or  ripen  the  wood,  and  kept  outside  until  there  is 
danger  from  frost ;  they  then  require  to  be  protected 
from  harm  while  it  lasts,  until  the  month  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  when  they  are  housed.  Specimens  that  have 
been  well  cared  for  are  by  November  in  twenty-four 
or  thirty-two  sized  pots;  they  are  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft. 
through,  and  carry  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  heads 
of  bloom.  It  does  seem  as  if  Golden  Gem  supplies 
the  very  variety  for  late  cutting,  and  on  that  ground 
deserves  to  be  widely  grown. — R.  D. 

LILIUM  HARRISI. 

A  great  change  in  the  method  of  growing  this  Lily 
has  taken  place  in  our  country.  When  first  intro¬ 
duced  the  largest  bulbs  that  could  be  obtained  were 
the  ones  in  demand,  the  smaller  ones  being  used  as 
necessities.  For  the  past  two  or  three  years  bulbs 
from  7  in.  to  9  in.  in  circumference  have  been  thought 
the  most  desirable,  but  some  of  our  thinking  florists 
two  years  ago  commenced  to  grow  bulbs  from  4  in.  to 
5  in.  in  circumference,  with  the  best  results.  These 
are  potted  as  soon  as  received  from  Bermuda,  about 
the  first  of  August,  singly  in  5  in.  or  quart  pots.  As 
soon  as  potted,  they  are  placed  under  the  benches 
in  the  greenhouse,  and  watered  thoroughly ;  no 
further  care  is  given  them,  other  than  to  occasionally 
water  sufficiently  to  keep  the  bulbs  from  drying  out. 
As  soon  as  they  start  to  grow,  they  are  placed  on  the 
bench  and  given  all  the  sunlight  and  air  possible. 
When  fires  become  necessary  the  temperature  is 
kept  at  from  45?  to  50'  at  night,  and  from  65°  to  70° 
in  the  day-time,  the  latter  temperature  would  be  too 
high  unless  there  is  a  free  circulation  of  air.  This 
treatment  will  give  plenty  of  flowers  by  December  1st, 
and  the  main  crop  by  Christmas  and  New  Year, 
when  flowers  are  in  demand. 

It  is  important  that  no  large  bulbs  should  be  used 
if  the  crop  is  wanted  early,  as  those  from  7  in.  to  9  in. 
will  not  come  into  flower  until  nearly  two  months 
later.  Our  florists  find  it  is  far  more  profitable  to 
grow  the  small  bulbs,  which  produce  from  one 
to  three  flowers  each,  as  they  are  only  used  for 
large  decorations,  and  spikes  with  two  flowers  will 
sell  for  as  much  as  one  with  two  flowers  and  half-a- 
dozen  buds.  Besides  the  small  bulbs  do  not  cost 
but  about  one-third  as  much  as  large  ones.  If  a 
succession  is  wanted,  when  the  bulbs  are  potted  they 
are  kept  in  a  cold  frame  and  brought  in  as  wanted. 
The  experiment  was  tried  of  putting  three  of  these 


bulbs  in  a  6-in.  pot,  which  carried  them  nicely,  but 
as  the  bulbs  have  a  way  of  coming  into  flower 
when  they  like,  no  two  at  the  same  time,  this  plan 
was  given  up,  in  order  to  economize  space,  the  bulbs 
being  thrown  out  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  cut. 

For  Easter  decorations,  large  bulbs  are  planted, 
and  in  8-in.  pots.  Plants  grown  in  this  way  will  give 
from  five  to  ten  flowers  each,  but  then  they  do  not 
afford  as  much  profit  as  the  small  plants  with  two 
flowers,  grown  in  5-in.  pots,  and  in  half  the  time. 
The  successful  ones  who  have  tried  the  small  bulbs 
claim  that  they  can  get  as  many  flowers  from  a  given 
space,  from  the  small  as  from  the  large  ones,  besides 
getting  two  crops  during  the  season  instead  of  one.— 
C.  L.  Allen,  Floral  Park,  N.Y. 


IRISES  AT  TOTTENHAM. 

Great  interest  centres  round  the  early-flowering 
species  and  varieties  of  Iris,  though  it  is  well  known 
to  lovers  of  hardy  plants  that  at  this  period  of  the 
year,  protection  of  some  kind  is  necessary  to  have 
the  flowers  in  anything  like  presentable  condition  in 
our  fickle  and  uncertain  climate.  Iris  stylosa  flowers 
in  the  open  air  at  various  times  from  October  to 
February  or  March,  according  to  the  locality  in 
which  it  is  grown,  and  the  mildness  of  the  winter, 
or  otherwise.  Most  of  the  undermentioned  flower 
very  early  if  merely  protected  with  a  frame  or  hand- 
light  when  the  weather  is  severe  ;  but  when  mild,  as 
it  has  been  for  some  time  past,  the  Irises  should  be 
freely  ventilated  or  in  the  case  of  some  kinds  wholly 
uncovered,  at  least  during  the  day.  The  later 
flowering  kinds  can  be  grown  without  any  protection 
whatever. 

Most  of  the  undermentioned  were  flowering  the 
other  day  when  we  saw  them  with  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries.  Tottenham,  and  a  few  were 
over.  Amongst  the  latter  were  I.  Danfordiae,  which 
flowered  before  Christmas.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
uniform  pale  yellow.  Those  of  I.  Bornmulleri  are 
similar  in  form,  and  like  the  first-named  are  peculiar 
on  account  of  the  standards  being  reduced  to  mere 
rudiments  that  are  scarcely  noticeable  to  the  un¬ 
trained  eye.  I.  Bornmulleri  is  the  hardier  of  the 
two,  and  the  flowers  are  golden  yellow,  spotted  on 
the  claw  of  the  falls,  and  have  pale  sea-green  stigmas 
reminding  one  of  Ixia  viridiflora.  It  has  just  finished 
flowering  and  was  in  perfection  about  fourteen  days 
ago.  I.  Histrio,  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  I.  reticuata 
type,  flowered  before  Christmas,  and  is  best  for  pot 
work  or  for  cold  frame  culture  in  this  country  till  it 
acquires  the  habit  of  flowering  later. 

Everybody  who  has  seen  I.  Bakeriana  admires  it 
as  a  gem  of  the  first  water  amongst  plants  of  this 
class.  The  falls  are  of  a  deep  velvety  and  almost 
violet  black  hue  at  the  apex,  and  blotched  with 
violet  on  a  white  ground  lower  down.  The  standards 
are  bright  blue  and  the  stigmas  somewhat  paler. 
It  has  been  in  bloom  since  Christmas.  The  flower 
scapes  are  only  about  3  in.  high  and  shorter  than 
the  glaucous  ribbed  leaves.  Another  charming  little 
Iris  is  I.  reticulata  cyanea,  which  varies  somewhat 
in  colour  in  different  individuals.  One  has  falls  of 
a  deep  blue  with  a  golden  band  in  the  centre  sur¬ 
rounded  with  white.  The  narrow  standards  and  the 
stigmas  are  of  a  beautiful  pale  blue.  Another  is 
characterised  by  the  warm  orange  band  along  the 
centre  of  the  falls,  while  the  standards  and  stigmas 
are  of  a  bright  blue.  Another  fine  form  of  I.  reticu¬ 
late  is  I.  r.  purpurea,  otherwise  known  as  I.  r. 
Krelagei.  The  lamina  of  the  falls  is  of  a  deep  violet 
black  and  velvety  as  in  I.  Bakeriana,  with  a  median 
orange  band.  The  standards  and  styles  are  of  a 
deep  purple.  The  flowers  are  larger  and  the  colours 
altogether  richer  than  we  have  hitherto  seen  in  this 
variety. 

Very  different  from  either  of  the  above  is  I.  alata, 
otherwise  known  as  I.  scorpioides.  The  large 
flowers  remind  us  of  the  early  summer  blooming 
types,  but  the  foliage  is  different,  not  being  of  the 
flattened  and  Flag  Iris  type.  The  leaves  are  subu¬ 
late,  channelled  above  and  narrowed  from  the  base 
upwards.  The  falls  of  this  type  are  bright  blue 
with  a  yellow  band  in  the  centre  and  radiating  white 
lines.  The  short  and  small  standards  and  the  long, 
deeply  bifid  stigmas  are  all  of  the  same  bright  colour 
as  the  falls.  There  are  three  very  fine  varieties  of 
this,  namely,  I.  a.  specio:a  with  deep  purple  flowers,- 
I.  a  lilacina  with  lilac  flowers,  and  I  a.  alba  with, 
white  flowers.  I  alata  together  with  I,  reticulata; 
purpurea  are  planted  out  in  a  cold  frame  amongst 
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very  sandy  soil,  the  surface  being  all  sand.  The 
main  object  is  to  keep  them  dry  during  the  winter 
and  flowering  period. 

A  curious  species  is  I.  atropurpurea,  which  has 
been  flowering  in  a  pit  for  some  time  past  where  a 
little  heat  is  maintained.  The  falls  are  of  a  deep 
brownish  crimson,  more  purple  round  the  edges, 
and  covered  with  short  bristly  points  all  over  the 
yellowish  centre.  The  standards  are  large,  broadly 
obovate,  dull  purple  with  darker  veins  and  very 
conspicuous.  The  stigmas  are  brown,  and  yellowish 
towo.rds  the  base.  The  leaves  are  like  those  of  I. 
pumila,  but  very  much  smaller,  narrower,  of  a  light 
glaucous  green,  and  3  in.  to  6  in.  long.  The  flower 
scape  stands  about  6  in.  high. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 

ABBOTT’S  WHITE. 

Hitherto  the  bulk  of  the  new  varieties  appearing 
in  this  country  have  been  raised  on  the  Continent, 
in  Japan,  America,  or  have  been  home  productions. 
The  new  incurved  variety  under  notice  is  an  ex¬ 
ception,  and  comes  from  New  Zealand,  where  it  was 
raised  by  an  enthusiastic  amateur.  Although  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  true  incurved,  it  is  possessed  of  peculi¬ 
arities  which  would  lead  one  at  first  sight  to  describe 
it  as  a  Japanese  incurved.  The  florets  are  regularly 
arranged  and  closely  incurved,  but  the  broad 
rounded  tips  are  curled  inwards  or  hooked,  and 
appear  in  concentric  zones  or  circles,  sometimes  so 


regular  as  if  cast  in  a  mould.  The  flower  head,  but 
more  particularly  the  florets,  have  been  described  as 
resembling  those  of  Empress  Eugenie,  but  are  pure 
white  and,  on  the  whole,  very  distinct  from  anything 
else  in  the  section  to  which  it  belongs.  The  plant 
only  grows  ab  iut  3  ft.  high,  and  is  described  as  free 
flowering,  with  every  flower  perfect.  No  doubt  it 
will  become  very  popular  when  once  it  gets  dis¬ 
seminated  amongst  the  growers.  We  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Totten¬ 
ham,  for  this  opportunity  oi  illustrating  the  novelty. 

The  Carnation  :  its  History,  Properties,  ami  Management 
with  a  descriptive  list  of  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation.  By 
E.  S.  Dodwcll.  Tlrrd  edition,  with  supplementary  chapter  on 
the  yel'ow  ground.  London:  Gardening  World  office,  1, 
Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  W.C.  is.  6d. ;  post  tree, is.  yd.  [Advt.1 
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FRUIT  TREES  BY  THE 

WAYSIDE. 

When  I  read  the  note  on  this  subject  on  page  352  of 
your  last  issue,  I  could  not  but  recall  to  mind  the  re¬ 
markable  spectacle,  perhaps  unique  in  England,  of 
a  country  road,  probably  a  mile  in  length,  bordered 
on  either  side  by  Damson  trees,  growing  in  the 
hedgerows,  and  when  I  passed  through  them  last 
autumn,  w'ere  carrying  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit.  That 
was  within  a  couple  of  miles  or  so  of  Swranley,  and 
I  was  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  Canned  for  the  sight.  Still 
I  could  not  but  think  how  well  conducted  must  the 
gamins  of  the  locality  be,  for  I  know  too  well  that  in 
myriads  of  districts  were  fruit  trees  thus  exposed  to 
public  tenderness  they  would  soon  be  stripped 
of  branch  as  well  as  fruit. 

It  is  but  too  certain  that  the  bulk  of  our  people  are 
yet  far  too  indifferently  trained  to  teach  them  to  re¬ 
spect  fruit,  no  matter  where  or  whose,  if  it  were  at 
all  accessible,  and  especially  so  tempting,  as  in  road¬ 
side  fruit.  Besides  why  do  we  want  to  plant  fruit  trees 
in  such  exposed  situations,  when  we  have  literally  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  of  land  which  would  pay  wTell  to  plant, 
and  the  produce  of  which  could  easily  be  protected 
from  damage?  In  the  same  way  some  hysterical  people 
occasionally  advocate  the  planting  of  railway  em¬ 
bankments  with  fruit  trees  or  bushes,  utterly 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  nine-tenths  of  these  em¬ 
bankments  are  composed  of  pure  sand,  or  gravel,  or 
clay,  or  chalk,  or  some  other  form  of  substrata  which 
is  entirely  unfitted  for  the  growth  of  fruit.  Then 
they  take  no  thought  for  the  danger  incidental  to 
growers  and  workers  on  these  embankments  con¬ 
sequent  upon  the  passing  trains,  or  of  the  exceptional 
difficulty  found  in  properly  cultivating  such  steep 
inclines. 

We  have  such  immense  areas  of  good  land  which 
can  easily  be  planted  and  cultivated,  that  it  does 
seem  absurd  to  urge  the  planting  of  fruit  trees  either 
in  places  where  exposed  to  damage,  or  else  where 
the  lives  of  the  workers  would  always  be  in  great 
peril.  It  will  be  very  long  yet  ere  we  shall  be  so 
driven  into  a  corner  for  land  as  to  need  cultivating 
railway  embankments.  Every  acre  of  land  gardened 
at  once  gives  three  times  the  produce  it  did  when 
farmed  ;  hence  the  more  of  the  land  converted  into 
gardens  the  better  for  the  nation. — A.  D. 

- *t- - 

EFFECT  OF  STOCKS  ON 

APPLE  TREES. 

The  budding  and  grafting  of  fruit  trees  on  different 
kinds  of  stocks  has  developed  within  recent  times  to 
quite  an  art  in  its  way,  and  those  whoTiave  been  study¬ 
ing  it  from  practical  experience  know  what  kinds  suc¬ 
ceed  best  on  any  particular  or  given  tree  used  as  a 
stock.  One  of  the  chief  objects  of  grafting  or  budding 
the  Apple  tree  on  any  other  stock  than  the  Crab, 
is  to  reduce  the  vegetative  vigour  of  the  tree,  so  that 
instead  of  producing  a  large  quantity  of  useless  wood, 
it  will  develop  a  smaller  amount  of  wood  and  come 
into  a  fruit-bearing  condition  at  a  much  earlier 
period.  Now  some  of  the  stocks  are  naturally  so 
weak  in  growth  that  they  exercise  a  too  dwarfing 
effect  upon  trees  in  the  open  ground,  although  they 
might  prove  more  serviceable  for  trees  in  pots.  The 
French  Paradise  and  some  of  the  varieties  of  it 
which  are  used  by  fruit  growers  on  the  Continent 
belong  to  this  class,  and  in  this  country  exercise  a 
too  dwarfing  effect  on  certain  varieties,  including 
New  Hawthornden  and  Stirling  Castle. 

A  considerable  number  of  stocks,  that  is,  different 
kinds,  are  and  have  been  under  trial  for  a  number 
of  years  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  Chiswick,  and  the  effects  on  various 
varieties  of  Apple  may  there  be  studied,  as  well  as 
the  peculiarities  of  the  sorts  of  Apple  themselves. 
New  Hawthornden  on  the  French  Paradise  of  M. 
Baltet  is  too  dwarf  to  be  worth  growing  for  profit  in 
the  open  air.  The  same  Apple  however  on  the 
Doucin  stock,  not  only  on  the  same  piece  of  ground 
but  in  the  same  line,  is  strong  and  well  set  with 
flower  buds.  A  tree  of  Stirling  Castle  on  M.  Baltet’s 
variety  of  the  French  Paradise  is  only  about  two 
or  three  feet  high,  while  another  on  the  French 
Paradise  as  grown  in  this  country  is  even  weaker, 
and  evidently  would  not  remain  in  a  healthy  con¬ 
dition  for  many  years.  Stirling  Castle  must  there¬ 
fore  be  grown  on  a  more  vigorous  stock  in  order  to 
secure  the  union  which  will  exercise  a  sufficiently 
dwarfing  effect  without  actually  crippling  the  tree 


by  placing  it  on  a  stock  that  either  cannot  supply 
the  requisite  amount  of  nourishment,  or  forms  so 
bad  a  union  by  the  unequal  growth  of  scion  and 
stock  that  no  progress  can  be  made.  The  English 
Paradise  and  the  Doucin  are  intermediate  in  their 
dv’arfing  effect  between  the  French  Paradise  and  the 
Crab,  the  Doucin  being  the  more  vigorous  of  the 
two,  and  to  be  recommended  for  very  strong  grow¬ 
ing  varieties  of  Apple. 

An  example  of  a  good  union  is  that  of  Manks' 
Codlin  upon  the  English  Paradise.  The  trees  are 
about  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  high  even  after  being  pruned,  and 
the  two  year  old  shoots  are  closely  set  with  spurs 
bearing  bloom  buds.  Annie  Elizabeth  on  the  Crab 
grows  very  vigorously,  and  although  fairly  well 
spurred,  would  probably  do  better  on  the  Doucin, 
which  would  to  some  extent  check  its  rampant  vigour. 
On  the  other  hand  Bedfordshire  Foundling  when  grown 
as  a  bush  is  ascraggy  or  leggy-looking plant,  producing 
a  crooked  leading  stem  with  very  few  and  irregularly 
placed  laterals.  Trees  on  the  English  Paradise  do 
not  seem  to  be  improved  in  habit,  nor  are  they  fur¬ 
nished  with  fruit-bearing  spurs.  Possibly  it  may 
give  more  satisfaction  as  the  trees  get  older,  for  as 
yet  they  are  relatively  young.  The  Irish  Peach 
is  another  variety  which  does  not  fruit  freely  in  the 
young  state.  It  has  the  peculiarity  of  producing  a 
single  flower  bud  on  the  tips  of  w'eak  lateral  shoots, 
while  spurs  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term  are  not 
produced.  The  strong  leading  growths  do  not  how¬ 
ever  terminate  in  flower  buds.  The  tree  gets  more 
fruitful  as  it  gets  old,  and  produces  numerous  weak 
shoots.  Although  grown  on  different  stocks  noDe 
of  them  exercise  any  effect  in  causing  a  production  of 
spurs,  at  least  in  the  young  state. 


Hardening  |(iscellany. 


PRUNUS  SINENSIS  FLORE  PLENO. 

The  dwarf  habit  of  this  Chinese  Plum,  and  its  fiori- 
ferous  character,  renders  it  a  useful  subject  for  pot 
culture  for  the  decoration  of  the  greenhouse  or  con¬ 
servatory  in  the  early  months  of  the  year.  Flower¬ 
ing  as  it  does  in  spring  out  of  doors,  it  submits  to 
gentle  forcing,  by  which  it  may  be  had  in  bloom  in 
January  and  February  ;  hard  forcing  would  not  be 
conducive  to  large  flowers  nor  to  their  long  lasting 
properties.  The  best  plan  is  to  bring  the  plants  on 
slowly  in  a  moderate  heat,  and,  as  the  leaves  expand, 
give  ventilation  on  all  favourable  occasions  to  get 
colour  and  substance  into  the  leaves.  The  latter  add 
much  to  the  general  appearance  of  the  plant,  and 
the  flowers  are  also  more  interesting  and  look  more 
natural  when  accompanied  by  good  foliage.  The 
typical  form  of  the  plant  has  small,  white  flowers, 
but  the  double  variety  under  notice  has  relatively 
large  white  flowers.  They  are  not  of  course  so 
large  as  those  of  the  best  double  form  of  the  Wild 
Cherry  (Prunus  Avium),  as  that  could  hardly  be  ex¬ 
pected  when  we  consider  the  difference  in  size  be¬ 
tween  the  two  plants.  The  double  Chinese  Plum 
flowers  freely  in  pots  when  only  about  18  in.  or  2  ft. 
high  ;  the  other  is  a  small  tree. 


CYRTANTHUS  LUTESCENS. 

The  species  of  Cyrtanthus  are  characterised  by  their 
long  tubular  or  funnel-shaped,  and  curved  flowers. 
Few  of  them  are  at  all  common  in  gardens.  C. 
M'Kenii  has  fragrant  white  flowers,  freely  produced 
in  a  cool  house  during  the  winter  months.  Those 
of  C.  lutescens  are  somewhat  smaller,  narrowly 
funnel-shaped,  and  produced  in  drooping  clusters  of 
two  to  five  on  scapes  12  in.  to  15  in.  long;  the  lamina 
consists  of  six  short,  revolute  segments.  The  leaves 
are  linear,  slender,  and  about  3  in.  to  6  in.  long  when 
the  bulbs  are  flowering.  Those  who  take  an  interest 
in  bulbous  plants  would  find  in  this  species  some¬ 
thing  to  contrast  with  C.  M'Kenii,  as  it  has  clear 
yellow  flowers,  as  indicated  by  the  specific  name. 
The  large  flowered  C.  sanguineus  blooms  in  August, 
and  therefore  offers  no  competition  with  either  of 
the  above. 


THE  ZAMONA  PALM. 

Such  is  the  popular  name  of  Socrate  exorhiza,  a 
Palm  which  is  interesting  as  well  as  beautiful,  on 
account  of  the  curious  development  of  aerial  roots 
from  the  base  and  sides  of  the  stem  giving  the  plant 
the  appearance  of  standing  on  its  toes,  or  as  if 


propped  up  to  prevent  its  falling,  The  stem  elongates 
rather  rapidly  from  the  young  state  onward,  but 
does  not  thicken  in  proportion  to  its  height.  The 
basal  portion  remains  slender,  as  it  was  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  seedling,  while  the  upper  portion 
thickens  greatly  :  hence  the  necessity  of  the  lateral 
propping  up  afforded  by  the  strong  adventitious 
roots  resembling  the  stajrs  of  a  ship's  mast.  A 
specimen  raised  from  seeds  about  ten  years  ago  at 
Kew,  has  a  stem  about  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  high,  while  the 
nearly  upright  leaves  continue  the  height  to  10  ft. 
The  leaves  are  pinnate  with  very  curious,  oblique 
or  somewhat  trapezoid  pinnae,  sinuately  toothed 
along  the  oblique  edges.  Some  of  the  larger  pinnae 
are  divided  into  three  or  four  segments.  At  present 
the  stem  is  supported  by  5  stout  and  7  slender  roots. 


CYCLAMEN  PERSICUM  GIGANTEUM. 

When  passing  through  the  houses  recently  at 
Beechcroft,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham  (gardener  Mr. 
Swain),  my  attention  was  called  to  a  Cyclamen 
carrying  flowers  of  various  colours,  some  of  which 
were  pure  white,  and  others  of  a  dark  magenta 
shade.  Such  an  occurrence  has  not,  hitherto,  come 
under  my  observation. — J .  McNab. 

CROTON  LORD  DERBY. 

The  leaves  of  this  variety  are  similar  in  form  to 
those  of  Disraeli,  but  they  are  showier  because  more 
highly  coloured.  They  are  three  lobed,  the  two  side 
lobes  being  produced  near  the  base,  making  the  leaf 
somewhat  halbert-shaped.  They  are  closely  ar¬ 
ranged  upon  the  stem,  and  vary  in  length  according 
to  vigour  from  6in.  to  I2in.  The  upper  surface  is  of 
a  rich,  dark  green  with  a  broad,  yellow  band  along 
the  centre  of  the  lobes,  and  is  more  or  less  shaded 
with  crimson  over  the  j'ellow,  more  particularly  in 
the  summer  time,  when  the  light  is  good.  The  plant 
may  lack  the  grace  characteristic  of  the  long,  narrow, 
and  drooping  leaved  kinds,  but  thestiffish,  horizontal 
leaves  in  this  case  are  by  no  means  stiff  and  formal, 
while  they  are  at  the  same  time  highly  ornamental 
for  table  or  other  decoration.  The  variety  is  grown 
amongst  a  collection  of  numerous  kinds,  in  the  nur¬ 
sery  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 

ANTHURIUM  ATROSANGUINEUM. 

The  hybrid  Anthuriums  are  now  getting  pretty 
numerous  in  gardens,  and  are  serviceable  on  account 
of  the  bold  character  of  the  foliage  and  large  spathes. 
The  chief  drawback  to  them  is  the  amount  of  space 
they  require,  so  that  when  space  is  a  consideration 
preference  is  given  to  plants  of  smaller  dimensions. 
The  leaves  of  the  hybrid  under  notice  are  heart- 
shaped,  of  great  size,  leathery,  and  of  a  rich  dark 
green  when  young,  getting  paler  when  mature.  The 
spathes  are  heart-shaped,  and  slightly  wrinkled,  re¬ 
calling  those  of  A.  Andreanum,  but  of  a  rich  shining 
crimson.  The  stout  spadix  is  creamy-yellow  and 
erect.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  found  more  service¬ 
able  for  large  stoves  and  warm  conservatories  than 
smaller  kinds  which  are  useful  for  rockwork  in  warm 
houses  and  for  pot  work.  That  under  notice  has 
been  flowering  for  some  time  past  in  the  Forest  Hill 
nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons. 

SAXIFRAGA  BU  RSERIANA  MAJOR. 

Notwithstanding  the  beauty  and  neatness  of  this 
Alpine,  and  the  length  of  time  it  has  been  in  the 
country,  it  is  by  no  means  so  common  as  it  might  be 
in  private  gardens  generally.  It  is  very  hardy,  and 
coming  as  it  does  from  the  Alps,  it  should  be  planted 
in  open  and  well-drained  situations  fully  exposed  to 
light.  Sunshine  will  not  harm  it  provided  there  is 
sufficient  depth  below  the  roots  to  afford  a  supply  of 
moisture  by  capillary  attraction  during  periods  of 
drought.  The  firm  and  rigid  nature  of  the  leaves 
shows  that  the  plant  is  well  adapted  for  exposed 
situations,  whether  exposed  to  winds  or  sunshine. 
But  an  adequate  supply  of  moisture  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months  is  indispensable,  not  because  a  large 
amount  is  necessary,  but  the  small  quantity  must  be 
continuous,  hence  the  danger  of  planting  in  the 
shallow  pockets  of  an  artificial  rockery  at  low  ele¬ 
vations,  where  the  heat,  more  especially  when  re¬ 
flected  from  the  stones  of  such  a  rockwork,  is  great. 
In  the  open  the  plant  flowers  with  us  in  March  ;  but 
it  may  also  be  cultivated  successfully  in  pots  kept  in 
a  cold  frame,  as  it  is  treated  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill.  The  flowers  of  the 
variety  under  notice  are  pure  white,  large,  and  pro¬ 
duced  singly  on  stems  about  2in.  high. 
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ADIANTU  M  VERSAILLENSE. 

Such  is  the  name  given  by  MM.  Trufaut  &  Sons, 
Versailles,  near  Paris,  to  a  remarkably  divided  and 
crested  form  of  A.  cuneatum.  The  frond  is  some¬ 
times  divided  to  the  base  of  the  lamina,  and  then 
appears  as  if  it  consisted  of  two  joined  by  their 
petioles.  In  other  cases  the  lamina  is  deeply  lobed, 
or  heavily  crested  and  tasselled  in  several  ways,  and 
the  whole  plant  is  compact  and  never  of  any  great 
height.  At  all  events  it  seldom,  if  ever,  develops 
the  vigour  as  seen  in  A.  cuneatum  grandiceps,  and 
is  always  so  much  more  crested  as  to  appear  quite 
distinct  and  easily  distinguishable  even  by  ordinary 
observers.  We  noted  some  plants  of  it  in  the  Forest 
Hill  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons. 


BILLBERGIA  DECORA. 

The  leaves  of  this  Bromeliad  are  strap-shaped, 
sharply  serrated  on  the  edges  with  small  spines, 
somewhat  hoary,  with  a  thin  coating  of  scales,  and 
slightly  blotched  with  yellow  towards  the  base.  They 
range  from  i8in.  to  24  in.  in  length,  and  are  arranged 
few  together  from  each  crown.  From  amongst  these 
the  flower  scape  proceeds,  and  becomes  strictly 
pendulous  as  it  attains  length.  A  few  of  the  bracts 
near  the  flowers  attain  a  large  size,  and  are  lanceo¬ 
late,  of  a  soft  pleasing  rose  colour  on  both  surfaces, 
the  colour  being  toned  down  as  it  were  with  a  coating 
of  white  or  hoary  scales.  The  ovary  and  the  sepals 
are  even  more  decidedly  hoary  with  tomentum  ;  while 
the  petals  attain  a  considerable  length,  say  from 
1 J  in  to  2  Jin.,  and  are  of  that  soft  or  bluish-green 
hue  which  is  peculiar  to  the  flowers  of  a  considerable 
number  of  this  order.  The  bracts  and  flowers  to¬ 
gether  render  the  plant  very  ornamental  by  contrast. 
A  plant  flowered  recently  in  the  Victoria  House  at 
Kew. 

IPOM/EA  RUBRO-CCERULEA. 

The  large  funnel-shaped,  bright  blue  flowers  of  this 
species  are  very  showy  at  whate/er  season  they  may 
appear.  Under  certain  conditions  of  cultural  treat¬ 
ment,  the  plant  flowers  in  July  and  August,  but  it  is 
now  flowering  pretty  freely  in  the  Victoria  House  at 
Kew.  The  climbing  stems  are  trained  under  the 
rafters,  and  the  flowering  shoots  allowed  to  hang 
down  loosely,  The  flowers  are  produced  in  short 
clusters  or  sometimes  in  elongated  racemes  from 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  are  white  in  bud,  with  a 
clear  red  lamina  which  becomes  of  a  bright,  rich 
blue  when  fully  expanded,  the  tube  retaining  the 
original  hue.  The  leaves  are  heart-shaped  as  in  the 
annual  species  grown  in  gardens.  It  was  introduced 
from  South  Mexico  in  1830,  and  remains  evergreen 
all  the  winter  when  grown  in  a  stove. 

- -t- - 

SOCIETIES. 

Royal  Horticultural,  February  gth. — The  annual 
general  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  117, 
Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P..  presiding.  The  usual 
preliminary  business  having  been  got  through,  in¬ 
cluding  the  election  of  sixty-seven  fellows,  the 
largest  number  that  had  been  elected  at  any  one 
meeting  of  the  society,  and  the  appointment  of 
scrutineers,  Mr.  W.  Marshall  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch, 
the  President  proceeded  to  move  the  adoption  of  the 
report  and  balance  sheet  (which  was  taken  as  read), 
and  in  so  doing  said  the  key-note  of  the  report  was 
to  be  found  in  the  first  paragraph,  which  stated  that 
the  year  1891  had  again  been  one  of  steady  work  and 
progress  for  the  society.  They  had  had  more  varied 
and  more  interesting  meetings  than  ever  before,  and 
the  public  were  gradually  coming  to  appreciate  the 
attractive  displays  made  at  the  Drill  Hall.  Still  the 
attendance  was  very  small  considering  the  interest¬ 
ing  character  of  the  subjects  exhibited,  the  fact  that 
almost  all  new  things  made  their  first  appearance 
there,  and  that  on  the  society's  committees  were 
men  of  great  experience  in  their  respective  depart¬ 
ments  of  science  and  practice.  The  council  greatly 
appreciated  the  work  so  generously  done  by  the 
committees,  and  most  cordially  thanked  them.  With- 
regard  to  the  Temple  Show,  he  did  not  think  that 
a  more  beautiful  or  complete  exhibition  the  society 
had  ever  had.  The  Conifer  Conference  he  believed 
would  lead  to  the  publication  of  a  very  valuable 
report ;  and  the  Sunflower  Conference  had  also  been 
the  means  of  clearing  up  a  good  many  of  the 
knotty  points  that  existed  with  reference  to  the 
nomenclature  and  classification  of  that  showy  tribe 


of  plants.  The  Society's  Journal  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  with  commendable  regularity,  and  still  proved 
to  be  a  valuable  inducement  to  provincial  horti¬ 
culturists  to  join  the  society.  The  society  had  ex¬ 
pended  a  considerable  amount  on  the  maintenance  of 
the  Chiswick  Gardens,  in  which  so  many  of  the 
Fellows  were  interested.  The  council  had  under 
consideration  a  scheme  for  utilising  the  gardens  as  a 
school  of  horticulture ;  and  they  had  dropped  the 
Horticultural  Hall  Scheme,  but  for  a  time  only,  as 
they  were  not  without  hope  that  in  more  prosperous 
times  the  money  would  be  forthcoming  to  provide  a. 
suitable  home  for  the  society.  With  reference  to 
the  accounts  he  need  only  say  that  the  balance  of 
receipts  over  expenditure  was  larger  in  amount  than 
the  society  could  show  for  some  years  past,  and 
unquestionably  they  could  say  now  that  the  society 
was  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  Baron  Schroder 
seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  unani¬ 
mously. 

The  scrutineers  declared  that  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  Windsor,  and  Mr. 
C.  J.  Lucas,  Warnham  Court,  Horsham,  were  elected 
members  of  the  council  in  the  place  of  Sir  J.  T.  D. 
Llewelyn,  Bart.,  Mr.  E.  A.  Hambro,  and  Mr.  R. 
Martin  Smith;  and  that  SirT.  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P., 
was  re-elected  president  ;  Mr.  P.  Crowley,  treasurer; 
the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  secretary ;  and  Messrs.  Harry 
Turner,  HenryWilliams,  and  A.  H.  Pearson,  auditors. 
A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  president  brought  the 
proceedings  to  a  close. 

The  exhibits  at  the  Drill  Hall  meeting  were  more 
numerous  than  usual  at  this  season,  Orchids,  Cycla¬ 
mens,  hard-wooded  greenhouse  plants,  stove  plants, 
and  Apples  being  the  leading  features.  A  Silver- 
Gilt  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  J. 
Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  for  a  group  of  Palms, 
Crotons,  and  other  stove  plants,  freely  intermixed 
with  Orchids.  A  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  awarded 
to  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway, 
for  a  good-sized  group  of  Orchids  mainly  composed 
of  Cypripediums,  Dendrobiums,  and  a  sprinkling  of 
other  subjects.  A  Cultural  Commendation  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Miller,  gardener  to  Lord  Foley,  Rux- 
ley  Lodge,  Esher,  for  a  small  group  of  grandly- 
flowered  Coelogyne  cristata  Ruxley  Lodge  var.  A 
Silver-Gilt  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
H.  Low'  &  Co.,  Clapton,  for  a  fine  group  of  Orchids, 
including  Phalmnopsis,  Vandas,  Cypripediums,  &c., 
in  great  variety,  set  up  with  Ferns.  Messrs.  F. 
Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  had  an  interesting  group  of 
Oncidiums,  Dendrobiums,  Ly castes,  and  others,  for 
which  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded.  A 
small  group  of  Orchids  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  including  Cypripedium  Hera 
and  Zygopetalum  leucochilum,  both  hybrids.  A  vote 
of  thanks  was  accorded  F.  Wigan,  Esq.  (grower,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Young),  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  for  a  pretty 
display  of  Phalaenopsis.  A  group  of  Cypripediums, 
Odontoglossums,  Masdevallia  macrura,  and  other 
Orchids,  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Seeger  &  Tropp, 
East  Dulwich,  S.E. 

A  fine  group  of.  hard -wooded  greenhouse  plants, 
inclusive  of  Boronias,  Pimeleas,  Azaleas,  etc.,  was 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  H.  Low  &  Co.,  for  which  a 
Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded.  A  similar 
award  was  made  to  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Whitton,  Houns¬ 
low,  for  a  well-flowered  group  of  Cyclamens.  Mr. 
John  May,  St.  Margaret’s.  Twickenham,  also 
exhibited  a  fine  group  of  Cyclamens,  as  did  the  St. 
George’s  Nursery  Company,  Hanwell,  W.,  and  in 
each  case  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded. 
A  collection  of  Camellia  blooms,  large  flowering 
branches  of  Acacia  dealbate  and  others  were  shown 
by  the  Hon.  P.  C.  Glyn  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Friend), 
Rooksnest,  Godstone,  and  a  Silver  Medal  was 
accorded  them.  Late-flowering  Chrysanthemums 
and  some  Chinese  Primula  blooms  were  shown  by 
Mr.  Robert  Owen,  Castle  Hill,  Maidenhead.  A 
small  group  of  Chinese  Primulas  was  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  II.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent.  A  fine 
head  of  bloom  of  Browr.ea  Crawfordii,  and  a  huge 
bunch  of  fruit  of  Caryota  Cumingii,  etc.,  were 
brought  up  from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee  a  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  & 
Sons,  Low-field  Nursery,  Crawley,  for  a  collection  of 
Apples  and  Pears  in  fine  condition.  A  Silver  Gilt 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq., 
(gardener,  Mr.  G.  W.  Cummins),  The  Grange, 
Carshalton,  for  a  large  and  varied  collection  of 
Apples  and  Pears.  A  Silver  Medal  was  accorded  to 
Lord  Foley  for  a  smaller  collection  of  Apples,  who 
also  exhibited  Mushrooms.  A  basket  of  Lily  White 
Seakale  was  shown  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Crasp,  Canford 
Manor,  Wimborne.  Mr.  P.  McArthur,  4,  Maida  Vale, 
submitted  a  sample  of  the  new  tying  material, 

"  Jaroba,"  which  was  sent  to  Chiswick  for  trial. 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


Dendrobium  barbatulum  carneum,  nov.  var. 
Such  is  the  name  I  suggest  for  a  very  pretty  variety 
of  D.  barbatulum,  which  has  been  sent  to  our  office 
by  Robert  Twiss,  Esq  ,  Birdhill  House,  Birdhill, 
Limerick,  Ireland,  who  says  that  it  is  different  from 
all  the  other  plants  of  D.  barbatulum  he  has  seen  (as 
far  as  the  flowers  are  concerned),  inasmuch  as  the 
whole  flower  is  suffused  with  a  light  pink  shade. 
I  his  is  indeed  the  case  ;  hence  my  reason  for  suggest¬ 
ing  the  varietal  name  carneum.  It  might,  however, 
with  equal  propriety  be  called  D.  barbatulum  Birdhill 
var.  if  the  owner  so  desired.  The  lateral  lobes  of 
the  lip  are  also  striated  and  suffused  with  purple  in¬ 
ternally  ;  but  in  no  other  respect  does  the  variety 
differ  from  the  type.  The  variety  is,  nevertheless, 
very  pretty,  and  at  first  sight  reminds  one  of  D. 
1-ytchianum  roseum,  but  is  paler  in  colour,  and 
differs  entirely  in  the  petals  being  narrower  than  in 
the  last  named,  and  in  the  middle  lobe  of  the  lip 
being  of  a  different  shape,  while  agreeing  exactly 
with  D.  barbatulum  in  that  respect.  1  am  not  aware 
of  this  pink  variety  having  occurred  in  any  other 
collection. — J .  Fraser. 

Cattleya  Trianae  delicta. 

The  early-flowering  forms  of  C.  Trianas  are  now 
getting  quite  plentiful.  Amongst  a  number  pre¬ 
senting  considerable  variety  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
H.  Low  &  Co.,  is  the  named  sort  under  notice.  The 
flowers  are  of  great  size  with  sepals  and  petals  of 
the  palest  blush,  and  a  pale  pink  lip  having  a  large 
soft  golden  yellow  blotch  in  the  throat.  The  size 
of  the  flowers  and  their  delicacy  of  colour  will 
always  render  this  variety  one  of  the  more  distinct 
and  appreciable  in  a  collection.  Alongside  of  it  is 
another  well  marked  form,  without  name  however, 
and  notable  for  the  extreme  width  of  the  petals, 
which  may  be  described  as  roundly  ovate,  and 
overlapping  not  only  the  sepals  but  even  one  another 
round  behind  the  column.  The  lamina  is  also 
relatively  large  and  richly  coloured. 

Cypripedium  callosum  delicatissimum. 
Hitherto  there  has  been  comparatively  little, if  any, 
variation  in  the  flowers  of  this  species,  all  the  plants 
imported  bearing  flowers  very  much  alike  in  colour. 
That  under  notice  however  is  a  distinct  break.  The 
upper  sepal  is  vdiite,  with  slender  green  veins,  and 
lightly  shaded  with  purple  about  the  middle.  The 
petals  are  pale  green,  with  a  few  black  warts  on  a 
white  edge,  and  are  of  a  soft  rosy  pink  at  the  apex. 
The  lip  is  of  a  pale  dull  purple.  The  varietal  name 
therefore  refers  to  this  delicacy  of  colour  pervading 
all  parts  of  the  flower.  The  variety  may  be  seen  in 
the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Charlesworth,  Shutdeworth 
&  Co.,  Park  Road,  Clapham. 

The  Elms,  Beigrave,  Leicester. 

Many  valuable  acquisitions  have  been  added  to  Mr. 
Wood’s  fine  collection  of  Orchids  since  my  former 
visit,  and  two  new  houses  have  been  erected  for 
their  reception  with  all  modern  appliances.  It  was 
very  satisfactory  to  note  the  vast  improvement  in 
the  health  of  all  the  plants  since  they  have  been 
transferred  to  more  favourable  conditions.  Mr. 
Pearson,  who  is  the  indefatigable  gardener,  is  a 
thorough  orchidist,  and  he  considers  his  success  to 
be  due  to  cleanliness  more  than  anything  else.  I 
must  say  that  I  entirely  agree  with  him — unless 
Orchids  are  kept  clean,  failure  must  be  the  result. 

The  subjects  in  bloom  were  arranged  with  ex¬ 
quisite  taste,  the  various  colours  blending  with 
wonderful  effect.  Seeing  a  grand  Coelogyne  Cristata 
simply  a  mass  of  bloom,  I  was  sorely  tempted  to 
count  how  many  individual  blooms  there  were,  and 
the  aggregate  exceeded  300.  Near  by  stood  a  fine 
plant  of  Coelogyne  Cristata,  Chatsworth  variety, 
Lycaste  Skinneri,  and  Saccelabium  Blumii,  models  of 
culture  and  carrying  fine  spikes.  Several  Oncidiums 
stood  prominently  with  huge  but  graceful  spikes-, 
and  what  a  grand  effect  they  have  in  a  group  of 
Orchids.  The  curious  and  interesting  Angreacum 
sesquipedale  was  carrying  some  fine  flowers,  the 
admiration  of  all  who  saw  it.  Calanthes  were  in 
strong  force  and  really  well  done  ;  as  many  of  the 
spikes  had  upwards  of  fifty  expanded  blooms,  whose 
delicate  and  refined  shades  of  colour  gave  a  most 
pleasing  effect  to  the  whole,  intermingled  with 
numerous  Cattleyas,  Dendrobiums,  Laelias,  Cvpri- 
pediums,  and  Vandas,  making  one  of  the  prettiest 
sights  J  have  seen  for  a  long  time.—  J.  McNab. 
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WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

Ixoras. — Young  plants  consisting  of  a  few  stems, 
and  which  it  is  desired  to  grow  into  bushy  form, 
should  have  all  the  young  shoots  pinched  back, 
unless  it  is  desired  to  get  them  into  bloom  as  early 
as  possible.  Some  varieties  are  liable  to  get  leggy  if 
allowed  to  grow  on  without  being  checked  in  some 
way.  Ixora  macrothyrsa,  on  the  other  hand,  must 
be  allowed  to  grow  on  without  stopping,  otherwise 
it  will  fail  to  bloom.  The  stems  do  undoubtedly  get 
large  and  leggy,  but  that  is  a  matter  which  cannot  be 
helped. 

Gardenias. — The  batches  of  plants  whose  buds 
are  now  swelling  should  receive  plentiful  supplies  of 
water,  and  it  will  greatly  assist  them  if  supplies  of 
weak  liquid  manure  are  given  them  occasionally.  A 
genial  and  growing  atmosphere  should  be  maintained. 

Clerodendron  fallax. — Plants  of  this,  and  young 
ones  especially,  are  apt  to  concentrate  their  energies 
on  a  few  leading  shoots,  which  by  the  time 
of  flowering  give  the  plant  a  leggy  appearance. 
The  young  shoots  should  be  pruned  hard  back 
to  the  lowest  bud  or  two,  and  when  these  break  into 
growth,  all  the  stronger  and  leading  shoots  at  least 
should  be  pinched  back  to  encourage  the  production 
of  a  number  of  growths. 

Cape  Bulbs. — Now  that  the  bulk  of  these  in 
greenhouses  and  similar  places  are  making  rapid 
growth  they  should  receive  close  attention  in  the 
matter  of  light,  ventilation  and  watering.  A  shelf 
near  the  glass  would  give  them  all  advantages  in  the 
matter  of  light ;  but  in  this  position  they  should  not 
be  neglected  in  the  matter  of  water,  because  out  of 
sight. 

Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  &c. — The  stock  of  these  in 
pots  even  for  late  work  has  now  made  a  considerable 
amount  of  growth,  and  should  have  the  ashes 
removed,  at  least  from  the  top,  so  thaf  the  leaves  may 
gradually  assume  their  wonted  green  colour.  If 
allowed  to  get  drawn  before  this  is  done  the  evil 
can  never  afterwards  be  remedied.  Where  the 
plants  are  in  cold  frames,  the  pots  might  be  lifted 
out,  the  ashes  levelled,  and  the  pots  returned  to 
their  old  quarters  until  required  for  use  elsewhere  or 
to  be  hastened  into  bloom. 

Early  Vinery. — The  most  advanced  vines  will 
soon  be  in  a  position  to  require  thinning  of  the 
berries,  if  not  already  in  that  state.  The  sooner 
this  is  done  the  better,  when  it  can  be  perceived 
which  of  the  berries  have  taken  best  and  give  the 
most  promise.  If  the  bunches  are  too  numerous, 
the  weakest  cannot  be  removed  too  soon.  The 
evaporating  pans  'should  be  kept  ^well  filled  with 
weak  liquid  manure,  and  water  the  border  or  pots 
likewise  with  it,  first  of  all  heating  the  water  till  it 
becomes  tepid.  The  night  temperature  should  be 
kept  at  65°,  giving  a  rise  of  io°  early  in  the  day. 

Fruit  Trees  on  Walls. — Where  trees  were 
transplanted  in  the  autumn,  the  soil  will  by  this 
time  have  settled  down,  so  that  the  branches  may  be 
put  into  position  and  nailed  on  the  wall.  Young 
trees  should  receive  the  necessary  pruning  if  that 
has  not  already  been  done.  The  side  shoots  should 
be  shortened  to  encourage  the  growth  of  a  strong 
leader  to  be  nailed  in  the  following  season.  If  left 
unshortened  the  apex  often  terminates  in  a  bloom 
bud  to  the  injury  of  the  tree  in  after  life.  The 
leader  should  also  be  shortened  back  to  the  desired 
height  from  whence  laterals  are  desired  for  covering 
the  wall. 

Heading  down  Old  Trees. — Where  oldorur.re- 
munerative  trees  or  bad  varieties  of  Apples  andPears 
exist,  and  it  is  intended  to  head  them  down  for  the 
purpose  of  grafting,  it  should  be  done  without  further 
delay,  in  fact  it  might  have  been  done  to  advantage 
last  month.  The  scions  intended  to  be  grafted  upon 
them  should  also  be  selected  and  laid  in  soil  behind  a 
north  aspect  wall  or  in  some  similarly  shaded  position, 
until  required  for  use  in  March.  Lay  them  in 
thinly,  and  cover  them  up  for  half  or  three  parts  of 
their  length  with  soil. 

Raspberries. — The  young  canes  that  w-ere  left  in 
the  autumn  to  furnish  fruit  this  year  should  be 
shortened  back  to  the  desired  length  and  firmly  tied 
to  the  stakes.  Good  ones  may  be  left  at  4  ft.  high, 
while  weaker  ones  may  be  cut  down  to  3  ft.  Thin 
and  weakly  ones  cannot  furnish  a  good  crop  of  fruit. 
Autumn  fruiting  kinds  should  be  cut  down  within  a 
foot  of  the  ground,  so  that  the  young  canes  in  spring 
may  receive  every  encouragement  to  make  an  early 


growth  and  fruit  in  the  autumn.  Give  the  ground  a 
fresh  mulching  of  manure  to  make  all  neat  till 
spring. 

Peaches. — Attend  regularly  to  the  disbudding  of 
the  young  shoots  as  soon  as  it  can  be  seen  where 
they  are  being  developed  in  unsuitable-places,  or  in 
too  great  quantity  for  the  space  to  be  apportioned 
them  next  year.  Syringe  the  trees  two  or  three 
times  a  day  and  keep  the  paths  and  soil  well  damped 
down. 

Obituary 

On  the  23rd  of  January  last,  at  Charleville  Forest 
Gardens,  Tullamore,  passed  away  the  “Veteran 
Grape  Grower  of  Ireland,’’  Mr.  John  Roberts, 
gardener  to  Lady  Emily  Howard-Bury.  After  an 
illness  of  but  two  days’  duration  he  succumbed  to  an 
attack  of  pneumonia  brought  on  by  influenza.  He 
had  reached  the  62nd  year  of  his  age,  and  Jhe  36th 
year  of  his  service  in  the  Charleville  family.  Mr. 
Roberts  was  the  faithful  servant  of  five  members 
of  this  house,  including  three  Earls,  having  been 
engaged  by  the  second  Earl  of  Charleville,  while  in 
the  old  Pine  Apple  Nursery,  Maida  Vale,  London. 
Previous  to  this,  he  had  served  Lord  Ellesmere  at 
Worsley  Hall,  Lord  Windsor  at  Hewell  Grange,  and 
Sir  Joseph  Radcliffe,  Bart.,  at  Rudding  Park.  As 
a  gardener  Mr.  Roberts  was  very  successful,  he  had 
an  intense  love  for  Horticulture  and  indeed  for 
Aboriculture  also  ;  this  together  with  the  gift  of  a 
rare  intelligence  and  a  liberal  education  was  the 
means  of  advancing  him  to  a  high  rank  in  his  pro¬ 
fession.  It  was  as  a  Grape  grower,  however,  that  he 
made  his  mark,  and  at  the  shows  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland  held  in  Dublin,  he 
generally  swept  the  board.  His  exhibits  at  such 
times  were  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  admirers,  and 
the  “  Charleville  Grapes — again’’  passed  from  mouth 
to  mouth.  Several  times  he  carried  the  war  into 
the  Sister  Islands  and  wrested  victory  from  noted 
and  able  opponents,  as  at  the  Internationals  held  in 
Manchester,  Edinburgh,  &c.  During  his  career  as 
an ’exhibitor  he  gained  over  50  .medals,  including 
several  of  the  coveted  Veitch  Memorial  Medals. 
Mr.  Roberts  was  the  raiser  of  an  improved  variety 
of  Gros  Guillaume  and  exhibited  several  very  large 
bunches,  one  of  which  weighed  over  23  lbs.  He  was 
held  in  high  esteem  by  all  those  with  whom  he  was 
brought  in  contact,  and  his  services  were  highly 
valued  by  his  noble  and  generous  employers.  Some 
years  ago  he  was  taken  out  to  Algiers  by  the 
Countess  of  Charleville  for  the  purpose  of  laying  out 
the  gardens  and  grounds  attached  to  the  winter 
residence  of  the  family  in  that  place.  He  leaves  a 
widow,  five  sons,  and  two  daughters  to  mourn  his 
sudden  demise.  His  son-in-law,  Mr.  Robert 
McKenna,  of  the  Chief  Secretary’s  Gardens,  Dublin, 
succeeds  him. 


Qmmom  add  adsojcks. 

Names  of  Plants. — Aberdeen  :  x,  Platvloma  rotun- 
difolia  ;  2,  Aspidium  (Polystichum)  angulare  prolife- 
rum  ;  3,  Nephrodium  (Lastrea)  spinulosum  dila- 

tatum  ;  4,  Polypodium  vulgare ;  5,  Asplenium  flacci- 
dum  ;  6,  Doodia  aspera  ;  7  and  8  are  varieties  of 
Aspidium  (Polystichum)  angulare ;  9,  Asplenium 

Trichomanes  ;  10,  evidently  a  seedling  of  Asplenium 
flaccidum,  but  too  young  to  make  certain  ;  11,  Blech- 
num  Spicant  ;  12,  Ligularia  Ksempferi  aureo-macu- 
lata,  frequently  called  Farfugium  grande. 

Names  ofFruits. — R.J.  Carter :  Apple, Lucombe’s 
Pine. — IV.  Shrives.  Apples:  1,  Golden  Noble;  2, 
Claygate  Pearmain. 

Japanese  Wineberry. —  William  Allibone :  No 
botanical  name,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  been  given 
with  the  advertisement  relating  to  the  Japanese 
Wineberry;  but,  judging  from  the  illustration  of  it, 
we  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  about  its  being 
Rubus  phoenicolasius,  a  Japanese  Bramble  which 
was  introduced  to  this  country  in  1877.  At  present, 
however,  it  can  only  be  found  in  a  few  gardens  out¬ 
side  of  botanical  establishments.  You  might  be  able 
to  get  it  from  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 
Tottenham,  or  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Sweet  Peas,  Medicinal  Plants,  &c. — L.E.G  : 
Nasturtiums  and  Sweet  Peas  are  amongst  the  more 
popular  of  annuals  grown  in  gardens  at  the  present 
day.  Nasturtiums  have  been  greatly  improved 
within  recent  years,  and  Sweet  Peas  even  more 
recently  have  been  brought  to  a  state  of  great 
perfection.  You  must  have  been  improperly 
informed  as  to  their  popularity  and  decorative  value. 
In  ancient  times  every  plant  .was  supposed  to  possess 
medicinal  properties,  so  that  we  cannot  undertake 
to  name  all  the  wild  plants  growing  in  or  around 
London  The  young  shoots  of  Nettles  and  Hops 


were  formerly  esteemed  as  good  vegetables,  and  they 
no  doubt  were  wholesome  if  not  medicinal  in  their 
properties.  The  Mallow  and  Milfoil  (Achillea 
Millefolium)  do  possess  medicinal  value  even  if  not 
much  used  at  the  present  day.  All  occur  in  the 
suburbs  of  London.  The  term  Simples  was  applied 
to  medicinal  plants  generally,  and  at  one  time  they 
were  doubtless  more  common  at  Battersea  than  at 
present,  because  much  of  the  ground  is  now  built 
upon.  The  Simpler’s  Joy  was  Verbena  officinalis,  a 
noted  medicinal  plant  of  those  days,  although  it  is 
not  now  considered  to  possess  any  medicinal 
properties.  The  plant  is  still  to  be  met  with  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  in  the  western  suburbs  of 
London.  It  may  exist  at  Battersea,  but  we  have 
not  seen  it  there.  The  story  of  the  Moonwort 
(Botrychium  Lunaria)  thriving  best  on  human 
corpses  we  believe  to  be  all  fabulous  and  imaginary. 
It  generally  grows  in  wet  meadow  land,  and  dislikes 
being  disturbed  at  the  roots.  Further  we,  believe  it 
its  roots  were  placed  in  contact  with  a  decaying 
body  it  would  die  in  a  short  time. 

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — 
G.A.,  Tenbury :  Apply  to  the  secretary-,  Mr.  G.  J. 
Ingram,  50,  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 

Various.- — Flos  :  The  true  Cicuta  virosa  when 
growing  wild,  occurs  on  the  banks  of  ponds  and 
ditches.  Some  other  plant  must  be  meant  when  it 
is  said  to  grow  in  arid  fields.  From  what  you  say 
of  the  Ulma  it  may  not  even  be  a  French  plant ;  at 
all  events  something  more  definite  must  be  said  about 
it  before  it  can  be  indentified.  The  Tithymale,  like 
all  other  Euphorbias,  is  to  some  extent  poisonous. 
The  Oleander  has  long,  lance-shaped  leathery  leaves, 
and  largy  showy,  pale  yellow,  white  pink  or  rose 
flowers.  It  does  best  in  a  stove  and  succeeds  fairly 
well  in  a  greenhouse.  The  Thorn  Apple  (Datura 
Stramonium)  has  large,  ovate  coarsely  toothed  leaves, 
white  flowers,  and  a  large  fruit  covered  with  spiny 
outgrowths ;  it  is  an  annual.  The  roots  of  the 
Wheat  may  be  dried  up  in  dry  soil  or  droughty 
seasons  for  w-ant  of  moisture.  Provided  there  is 
plenty  of  the  latter  in  the  ground,  no  amount  of  heat 
we  get  in  the  country  will  injure  the  plant.  We  do 
not  believe  that  the  heat  goes  down  the  hollow  stalks 
doing  the  mischief  you  speak  of.  The  Pimpernel 
(Anagallis  arvensis)  opens  best  in  fine  weather,  and 
closes  if  cloudy.  Stagnant  pools  are  most  offensive 
in  warm  weather,  say  in  summer  time,  by  the  decay 
of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  in  the  water.  The 
Sweet  Briar  never  twines.  The  Caprifoil  twines  in 
summer  when  making  its  growth,  and  would  retain 
this  growth  in  spring,  so  that  the  stems  twisted 
round  the  Blackthorn  in  summer  w-ould  be  there  in 
spring  if  they  have  not  in  the  meantime  been  re¬ 
moved.  The  Buckbean  would  open  in  early  summer 
whether  the  w-eather  was  the  most  favourable  to  the 
well  being  of  the  flowers  or  not. 

Blackthorn  in  Spring.- — Flos.:  The  Blackthorn 
like  other  plants  does  not  always  behave  in  the  same 
way.  Sometimes  it  forms  an  arching  mass  of  branches 
which  might  be  compared  to  a  bower ;  but  at 
other  times  it  forms  a  dense  and  almost  impenetrable 
mass  of  thorny  erect  shrubs.  When  tall  with  spread¬ 
ing  branches  -and  covered  with  myriad  of  white 
blossoms,  a  poetical  imagination  would  readily  con¬ 
clude  that  it  formed  a  bower  or  arbour.  Other 
plants  that  occasionally  climb  over  it  are  Brambles, 
(Rubus),  Honeysuckle  or  Caprifoil,  (Lonicera  Pericly- 
menum)  and  other  subjects  af  a  climbing  nature. 

Communications  Received. — A.  H. — D.  C. — - 
T.  B.— Tuberose.— H.  E.— T.  W.  S.— E.  S.  D.— - J.  S. 
— W.  C.— M.  C.— R.  T.— R.  &  Co.— T.  P. 

- - - 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Edward  Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge. 
— Annual  Catalogue  of  Farm  Seeds. 

M.  de  Reydellet,  a  Valence  (Drome),  France. 
— Chrysanthemums  and  Cannas. 

John  Green,  Norfolk  Nurseries,  Dereham. — 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Rooted  Cuttings,  &c. 

John  Forbes,  Hawick,  N.  B. — Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds,  &c. 

Ireland  &  Thomson,  81,  Princes  Street,  Edin¬ 
burgh. — Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  &c. 

Vilmorin,  Andrieux  &  Co.,  4,  Quai  de  la  Megis- 
serie,  Paris. — Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  Bulbs, 
Plants,  &c. 

H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley. — Floral  Guide  for 
1892. 

Pitcher  &  Manda,  Swanley,  Kent. — Catalogue  of 
Chrysanthemums.  . 

Knight,  Clarke  &  Co.,  Westham  Nursery, 
Langney,  Eastbourne. 

John  K.  King,  Coggeshall,  Essex. — Illustrated 
Garden  Manual  for  1892. 

McDowell,  Guarjardo  Hnos,  Monterey,  Mexico. 
— Price  List  of  Cacti. 

J.  E.  Barnes,  9,  Exchange  Street,  Norwich. — 
Vegetables,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds, 

W.  Cooper,  751,  Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E. — 
Plant  and  Fruit  Houses,  Horticultural  Sundries,  &c. 

Dickson,  Brown,  &  Tait,  43,  45,  Corporation 
Street,  Manchester. — New  Farm  Seeds. 

Dicksons  &  Co.,  1,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh. — 
Select  Catalogues  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Roses. 

Richard  Dean,  Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing. — New 
and  Choice  Hardy  Plants,  Seeds-,  Potatos,  -etc,. 
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Neuralgia, 

Backache,  Bruises, 
Sprains, 

Rheumatism, 

Gout,  Sciatica,  and  all 
Bodily  Aches  and  Pains 
cured  by 

ST.  JACOBS  OIL 

Price  of  ST.  JACOBS  OIL,  1/1*  «  2/6. 


JARMAN’S  SEEDS. 

Jarman's  New  Pea, 


“MARKET  CROP.” 

Best  Early,  Height  2Aft.,  1  /■  per  pint,  1/9  per  qrt.  post  free. 

From  Mr.  H.  Clifford,  Linton,  Ross. — “  I  think  it  my  duty  to 
send  you  a  testimonial  as  to  the  quality  of  your  seeds.  I  have 
been  a  market  grower  of  peas  for  20  years,  but  I  have  never  had 
one  equal  to  your  ‘MARKET  CROP’  for  productiveness 
and  quality." 

From  A.  D.  Paul,  Esq.,  Bank  House,  Chard. — “  I  am  writing 
a  line  to  say  that  the  two  rows  of  your  ‘  MARKET  CROP  ’  Peas 
are  the  best  peas  I  have  ever  seen.  Standing  in  front  one  can 
see  little  else  but  pods.  They  are  worthy  of  being  photographed." 


JARMAN’S  ONION  SEEDS.  Prizes  again  offered  this  year. 

JARMAN’S  NEW  TOMATO,  “  SUNSET,”  Is.  Pkt. 

Prizes  offered. 

Full  particulars  see  large  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
Everythingof  FIRST  QUALITY,  GENUINE,  &  RELIABLE. 
Our  Catalogue  has  been  posted  to  our  Customers,  and  a 
copy  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

JARMAN  &  CO., 

Seed&men,&  Nurserymen,  Chard,  Somersetshire. 


AMERICAN  SPECIALITIES. 

We  have  this  year  without  doubt  the  finest  Novelties  in 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

ever  yet  seen,  and  for  which  we  received  last  year  more 

MEDALS,  PRIZES,  &c. 

than  any  other  firm.  Our  new  descriptive 

CATALOGUE  NOW  READY, 

Post  free,  on  application  to 

PITCHER  &  RflANDA, 

THE  UNITED  STATES  NURSERIES, 

Hextable,  Swanley,  Kent. 

THE  FARMER  and  CHAMBER  of 

1  AGRICULTURE  JOURNAL.  Every  Monday.  ONE 
PENNY.  This  JOURNAL,  in  its  forty-fifth  year,  is  now  pub¬ 
lished  at  One  Penny  weekly,  and  is  the  largest,  cheapest,  and 
best  Agricultural  Paper.  It  contains  all  the  Agricultural  News  of 
the  Week,  the  latest  Markets,  and  numerous  original  and  inter¬ 
esting  articles  on  Farming  subjects  by  the  leading  Agricultural 
Writers  ot  the  day.  Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Farmer. 
Post  free,  6s.  6d.  per  annum. 

Farmer  Office,  Warrington. 

Farms,  Estates,  Residences. 

Any  one  desirous  of  Renting  a  Farm  or  Residence, 
Purchasing  an  Estate,  can  have  copies  of  ths 

Midland  counties  herald 

supplied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  for 
which  the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and 
six  halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed  “  Midland  Counties 
Herald  Office,  Birmingham.”  The  Midland  Counties  Herald 
always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertisements  relating  to 
Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  be  Let. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

NO  W  IN  THE  PRESS . 

The  large  and  increasing  demand  for  this  popular  work  h?s 
madeit  necessary  toprinta  New  and  Revised  Edition  (nth  thou¬ 
sand).  This  will  contain  a  practical  and  scientific  treatise  on  cul¬ 
ture, and  also  a  critical  analysis  of  the  newvarieties  of  the  present 
season,  by  C.  E.  Shea,  Esq,  a  short  history  of  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  by  C.  Harman  Payne,  Esq.,  and  a  Chrysanthemum 
Calendar,  by  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith.  In  addition  to  above,  illustra¬ 
tions  of  two  of  the  best  new  varieties  of  the  year  are  included  in- 
my  new  Chrysanthemum  catalogue,  which  also  contains  the 
most  complete  list  of  new  varieties  ever  brought  together,  and 
embraces  selections  from  all  the  known  Chrysanthemum  world. 
All  the  secrets  of  successful  culture  given,  making  this  the 
most  valuable  work  on  the  Chrysanthemum  ever  published. 
Post  free  nine  stamps,  to  Secretaries  of  Societies,  for  members, 
6s.  per  doz. 

55.  J.  JONES, 

RYECROFT  NURSERY,  LEWISHAM,  S.E. 

“  Kent — The  Garden  of  England.” 

THE  CHAMPION  TRADE 

EXHIBITORS  Of  HARDY  FRUITS 

ARE 

GEORGE  BUNYARD  &  Co., 

“THE  OLD  NURSERIES,”  MAIDSTONE, 

Who  by  common  consent  are  also  considered  The  Champion 
Growers  of  Fruit  Trees.  (True  to  name  ;  scientifically  grown; 

well  cared  for,  blight  free.  The  Largest  Stock  in  Europe.) 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  with  description  of  8oo  kinds,  post  free 
six  stamps.  Reference  List  and  General  Catalogues  free. 
Liberal  Terms — Discounts  and  Free  Carriage. 
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Select  VEGETABLE, 

Choice  FLOWER, 

The  best  qualities  at 
Moderate  Prices. 

Delivered  Free  .A  la.  JP  1,16 
by  Rail  or  Best 

Parcels  ^  SEED 

Post.  ^ POTATOS, 

Garden  Tools, 
Sundries,  &c.,  &c. 

Illustrated 

Descriptive  Catalogue,  No.  $03 

POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION, 


(Limited) 


Seed 

Crowers, 


GEORGE  JACKMAN  &  SON 


WOKING  NURSERY,  SURREY, 


Invite  Inspection  of  the  Following  Well- 
grown  Stuff : — 

FRUIT  TREES.— A  fine  stock  of  Apples,  Pears, 

Plums,  and  Damsons,  in  Standard,  Pyramid,  and  Dwarf- 
trained  trees;  also  Dwarf-trained  Apricots,  Peaches,  and 
Nectarines. 

ROSES. — A  large  Collection  of  Dwarf  and  Standard 
Hybrid  Perpetual  and  Tea  Roses,  in  all  the  leading  varie¬ 
ties  ;  also  Tea  Roses,  in  pots,  for  forcing. 

RHODODENDRON S. — Choice  named  varieties  set 

with  flower-buds  ;  also  Hybrid  Seedlings  and  Ponticums. 

CONIFERS. — Fine  stuff,  in  various  Sorts,  for  Lawn 

and  Shrubbery  planting. 

SHRUBS. —  Ornamental  and  Flowering,  adapted  for 

Belts,  Shrubberies,  Screens,  See. 

CLIMBERS. — Including  their  celebrated  Clematis, 
suitable  tor  Walls,  Trellis-work,  Rockwork,  & c. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES. — For  Parks,  Avenues, 

Streets,  and  Private  Gardens. 

FOREST  TREES. — In  large  quantities,  for  Coverts, 

Woods,  &c. 

CATALOGUES  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING. — A  leading  Feature, 

Plans  designed,  and  Advice  given  as  to  Laying-out, Planting, 
or  Renovating  Parks,  Cemeteries,  Recreation  Gi  ounds,  and 
Private  Gardens. 


Established  99  Years. 

THE  BEST 

AND 

THE  CHEAPEST. 

Before  Buying  send  for  Large 
Catalogue,  post  free. 

JOHN  K.  KING,  SEEDGROUND, 

COGGESHALL,  ESSEX. 


BARR’S  SEEDS,  BULBS,  &  PLANTS. 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS.— The  best  sorts  only.  Much  valu¬ 
er  nm'n  Trhc"'  Catalogue  fkke  on  application. 

SEEDS.— -Upwards  of  2000  species  and  varieties 

RITI  RQ  ?Tft*Ye,k,ndS-  CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

lulls.— Gladiolus,  Ellies,  Anemones,  Ranunculus,  Hvar  j,,. 
thus  candicans,  Tigridias,  &c.,  for  Spring  Planting,  Lists 

ON  APPLICATION.  6 

PLANTS.— Michaelmas  Daisies,  Perennial  Sunflowers,  Double 
and  Single  Paeomes,  Iris,  Oriental  Hellebores,  Carnations, 
“C.  Fists  free  on  application. 

BARR  &  SON,  12,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 

SPECIAL  CULTURE 

or 

FRUIT  TREES  &  ROSES. 

T,  t„A  Large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  or  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  &  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits  post  free  3d. 
The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  post  free. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  8c  SON, 

The  Nurseries,  <S/1  VZBRIDGEWOR  TH,  Herts. 

“ONLY  THE  BEST  ” 

G  A  RAW  AY’S 

SEEDS 

ARE  THE  BEST 

AND  MOST  MODERATE  IN  PRICE. 

If  not  already  a  customer,  write  for  CATALOGUE  before 
sending  your  Order  elsewhere. 

All  Orders  Carriage  Paid. 

1 5  per  cent,  discount  for  Cash  with  Order. 

GARAWAY  qgs  CO., 

Durdham  Down  Nursery. 

CLi  F  T  O  N, _ B  R  I  S  T  O  L. 

STRONG  PLANTS. 


CARRIAGE  PAID. 

6  Ampelopsis  Veitchii...  2  o  18  Greenhouse  Ferns  ... 


x  —  — jr -  -  O 

6  Variegated  Ivies  .  2  3 

12  Irish  Ivies,  2  to  3  ft....  1  9 

4  Honeysuckles,  4  vars.  1  6 

12  Violets,  named .  2  o 

20  Antirrhinums .  1  6 

20  Wallflowers,  mixed...  1  6 
20  Aquilegiasmixedvars.  1  6 
12  Mrs.  Sinkin’s  Pink  ...  1  10 

2  Carnations .  2  3 

3  choice  Clematis  ...  2  6 


6  Maidenhair  Ferns  ...  « 
12  Tuberous  Begonias  ...  4 

6  Foliage  plants  . .  2 

6  Palms,  named  .  2 

6  Cyclamen,  persicum  1 

6  Ivy  Geraniums .  1 

3  Dracaenas,  1  ft.  high...  1 

3  Pelargoniums  .  1 

12  Chrysanthemums .  2 

12  Fuchsias,  6  vars .  2 


CATALOGUES  gratis  (in  ordering  please  mention  this  paper. 

^ENGLISH,  CLEVEDON  NURSERY,  CLEYEDON. 

KNIGHT,  CLARK ITCo. 

(Late  B.  W.  KNIGHT,  of  Battle,) 

Will  be  glad  to  forward  the  following  Choice  Plants  to  their 
numerous  friends : — 

•  6  Chrysanthemums,  Jap.,  Inc.,  Ref.,  or  Pom.,  is.  3 d. ;  3  Gera¬ 
niums,  double,  named,  gd. ;  3  Ger.,  single,  named,  gd. ;  3  Ger., 
Ivy  Leaf,  named,  gd. ;  6  Fuchsias,  named,  is.  6d. ;  3  Margue¬ 
rites,  named,  is. ;  2  Dracaenas,  named,  is. ;  2  Miniature  Roses, 
white  and  red,  8 d.\  1  Matricaria,  fl  pi.,  double  white,  4 d.\ 
3  Myrtles,  various,  is.  6 d.\  6  Dahlias,  show,  fancy,  or  Pom., 
is.  6 d. ;  6  Dahlias,  Cactus,  2s. ;  2  Pyrethrums,  double,  8 d. 

Orders  above  4s.,  post  free ;  under  4s.,  3 d.  extra  for  postage 
cash  with  order. 


New  Plant  and  Seed  List  free  on  application. 

Westham  Nursery, 

LANGNEY,  EASTBOURNE. 


FORBES 

Catalogue  for  1892 

Is  the  largest,  best,  and  most  comprehensive  ever 
issued  on 

Florists’  Flowers  k  Herbaceous  Plants, 

It  contains  full  and  accurate  descriptions  of  all  the 
best  Antirrhinums,  Begonias,  Carnations,  Dahlias, 
Delphinums,  Fuchsias,  Pseonies,  Pansies,  Violas, 
Pelargoniums.  Pentstemons,  Petunias,  Phloxes, 
Pinks,  Potentillas,  Primulas,  Pyrethrums,  Verbenas, 
Herbaceous  Plants,  &c.,  &c.  Also  of  my  true  and 
reliable  strain  of 

EAST  LOTHIAN  STOCKS, 

which,  by  the  force  of  their  merit,  are  now  justly 
celebrated  all  the  world  over.  In;  5  distinct  sorts  : 
Crimson,  Purple,  Scarlet,  White,  and  Wall-flower¬ 
leaved  White. 

Each  sort  1/-,  2/6,  &  5/-  per  packet. 

It  is  an  indispensable  REFERENCE  BOOK  on  all  sections 
of  Florists'  Flowers ,  and  should  be  carefully  perused  by  all 
buyers  of  Flowers.  Free  on  application. 


JOHN  FORBES, 

ifiarsettyman, 

HAWICK,  SCOTLAND. 
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POPULAR  celerip:s. 


Harrison's  EARLY  R03E,  easily  blanches, 
fine  for  exhibition. 

Harrison's  LEICESTER  RED,  solid, 
best  late,  very  hardy. 

PENGELLY  WHITE,  a  quick  grower. 


Each, 

1  - 

per  packet ; 

by  post 
for  stamps. 


Nothing  is  more  disappointing  than  a  soft  stringy  celery,  the 
above  will  not  disappoint  you. 

ILLUSTRAT  ED  LIST  of  LEICESTER  SEEDS,  free. 

HARRISON  &  SONS,  Seed  Growers,  LEICESTER. 


NEW  ENGLISH  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

Fop  1892. 

Mrs.  ROBINSON  KING,  6  f.c.c.’s,  New  Golden  Yellow  sport 
from  G.  Empress.  The  WHOLE  of  the  CERTIFICATED 
STOCK  in  my  POSSESSION  (see  notice).  PRELUDE  or 
striped  AlfredLyne,  Noel  Pragneli  or  striped  Empress.  Excel¬ 
sior.  Jap.,  rose  cerise,  f.c.c.  F.  W.  Flight,  Jap.,  crimson  car¬ 
mine,  2  f.c.c.'s.  G.  C.  Schwabe,  J.,  carmine  rose,  3  f.c.c.’s.  Mrs. 
Nisbet,  J.,  purple  amaranth,  r.c.c.  Peter  Blair,  J-,  yellow  and 
crimson,  f.c.c.  William  Tunnington,  J.,  chestnut  red,  com. 
Atlantic,  J.,  white  and  rose  ;  Budget,  J.,red  and  yellow  ;  Charles 
Bonstedt,  J.,  lilac  rose  ;  J.  Blenkinsop,  J.,  crimson  ;  J .  P.  Ken¬ 
dall  I.  amaranth;  Majestic,  J.,  carmine  rose ;  Masterpiece,  J  , 
ruby  red:  Mrs.  Carr-Gomm,  J,  white;  Mrs.  C.  Russell,  I., 
butt;  Mrs.  Gladstone,  J.,  cream;  Mrs.  H.  F.  Spaulding,  J., 
black;  Richard  Nisbet,  J  ,  red  and  yellow;  Standard,  J.,  rose 
magenta:  Umpire,  J.,  lilac  rcse ;  Miss  Lillian  Cope,  J.,  or  white 
Etoile  de  Lyon. 

Descriptions  and  prices,  see  Catalogue  (free).  Orders  booked 
and  executed  in  rotation  during  February  and  March. 


ROBERT  OWEN,  Floral  Nursery,  Maidenhead. 


j  The  f  inest  &  mostJi\teKe3ting  Collection  ii\  the  Trade. 
:^9 %WM§P Bffj E V A  R  8  ET  8  8 S 

J  Stove. Greenhouse, Hardy  Exotic  &  British 

EVERYONE  interested  in  Ferns  SHOULD 
SEND  FOR  OUR  partially  descriptive. 

Catalogue  free  on  Application. 

I  also  our  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  N22I. 
Price  i/6  post  free 


mm 


i  IT  ES  GUANO. 

Best  and  Cheapest  Manure  for  Garden  Use. 

Price  £3  ios.  per  ton,  in  bags. 

Lots  under  io  cwt.  4s.  per  cwt ;  1  cwt.  sample  bag  sent  carriage 
paid  to  any  station  in  England  on  receipt  of  P.O.  for  5s. 
Extracts  from  16th  annual  collection  of  reports: — 

Native  Guano  for  Potatos,  Vegetables,  &c. 

H.  Brinkworth,  Potato  grower,  Reading,  used  for  Potatos, 
Onions,  and  Carrots.  Results,  “  Very  good,  never  had  better 
crops.”  J.  Butler,  Sittingbourne,  “  Used  for  Potato,  Celery,  and 
other  market  garden  crops  with  very  good  results.  Potatos 
large,  clean,  and  free  from  disease.  Best  and  cheapest  manure 
inthe  market.” 

Native  Guano  for  Fruit,  Roses,  Tomatos,  &c. 

J.  Peed  &  Sons,  Streatham,  “  Used  for  fruit  trees  and  Roses. 
Results  very  satisfactory,  we  use  no  other  Guano  now.  Con¬ 
sider  yours  preferable  to  Peruvian.”  J.  Finch,  Orrell  Gardens, 
“  Used  for  Vegetables,  Tomatos,  Grapes,  Cucumbers,  and 
flowers  with  satisfactory  results.  Most  excellent  for  Potatos 
and  many  other  things.  The  cheapest  manure  in  the  market.” 

Orders  "to  the  NATIVE  GUANO  CO.,  LIMITED,  eg,  New 
Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars,  London,  where  Pamphlet  ofTesti- 
monials,  &c.,  may  be  obtained.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

CUTBUSH’S  MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel  (is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package),  or  6 d.  per 
cake  ;  free  by  Parcel  Post,  is. 

None  genuine  unless  in  sealed  pack¬ 
ages,  and  printed  cultural  directions 
enclosed  with  our  signatures  attached. 
New  publication,  “  Mushrooms,  and 
^  How  to  Grow  Them,”  by  Luke  Ellis, 
should  be  read  by  everyone  interested 
in  the  growth  of  Mushrooms.  Price  6 d.} 
free  by  post,  yd. 

mrxvi.  cutbush  &,  son, 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants , 

HIGHGATE  NURSERIES,  N.;  &  BARNET,  HERTS 


BARB  WIRE. 

Catalogues  free  on  application  to 

THE 

LONGFORD  WIRE 
Co.,  Limited, 
WARRINGTON. 


JOSHUA  LTC  CORNTJ  <fc  SOU’S 


JERSEY 


FRUIT  TREES 

and  ROSE  TREES. 

CARRIAGE  PAID.  PACKED  GRATIS.  An  immense  stock 
of  strong,  healthy,  well-rooted  trees.  Before  ordering,  be  sure 
to  write  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

CORDONS  A  SPECIALITY. 

Roses  Wonderfully  Cheap.  The  finest  that  money  can  buy. 
HIGS  YTBW  K3TR.SBBIBS,  JBKS5Y. 


Once  Used,  Always  Used. 

THE  PATENT  INVINCIBLE  CROCK 

For  Flower  Pots ;  keeps  out  Worms  and  all  Vermin;  saves 
time,  expense,  and  annoyance;  fits  any  pot;  lasts  for  years. 
Many  thousands  in  use.  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers,  Ketton  Hall, 
Stamford,  writes  :  ‘‘Your  Invincible  Crock  is  the  very  thing 
that  was  wanted.”  30,  1/-;  100,  3  -;  1000,  20/-,  free. 

A.  PORTER,  STONE  HOUSE,  MAIDSTONE. 


Messrs.  Dicksons,  Limited,  Cnester,  write  :  “  The  Flower  Pots  you  have  so  la  gely  supplied  us.  wim  are  light,  strong,  and 
well  made,  and  in  every  respect  highly  satisfactory.” 

Messrs.  Richard,  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester,  write  :  “  We  beg  to  say  that  we  are  highly  satisfied  with  your  ‘  Garden  Pots,’ 
they  are  well  made,  light,  yet  strong,  and  we  like  them  better  than  any  other  we  have  ever  used  ” 

Mr.  William  Bull,  536  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  writes: 

‘Garden  Pots,’  and  still  find  them  the  best  and  cheapest.” 

Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World.  No  Waiting.  Millions  in  Stock.  Carriage  and 

on  £5  Orders.  Samples  Free. 


For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  been  using  your 
reakage  Free  on  £10  Orders.  Half  Carriage 


Readers  of  the  gardening 

WORLD  will  greatly  oblige  the  Publisher  by  mention¬ 
ing  this  Paper  when  writing  to  Advertisers. 


ARE  universally  admitted  to  be  worth  a 

Guinea  a  Box  for  Bilious  and  Nervous  Disorders,  such 
as  Wind  and  Pain  in  the  Stomach,  Sick  Headache,  Giddiness, 
Fulness  and  Swelling  after  Meals,  Dizziness  and  Drowsiness, 
Cold  Chills,  Flushings  of  Heat,  Loss  of  Appetite,  Shortness  of 
Breath,  Costiveness,  Scurvy  and  Blotches  on  the  Skin,  Dis¬ 
turbed  Sleep,  Frightful  Dream*?,  and  all  Nervous  and  Trembling 
Sensations  &c.  The  first  dose  will  give  relief  in  twenty 
minutes.  E\ery  sufferer  is  earnestly  invited  to  try  one  Box  of 
these  Pills,  and  they  will  be  acknowledged  to  be 

WORTH  A  GUINEA  A  BOX. 

For  females  of  all  ages  these  Pills  are  invaluable, .as  a  few 
doses  of  them  carry  off  all  humours,  and  bring  about  all  that  is 
required.  No  female  should  be  without  them.  There  is  no 
medicine  to  be  found  equal  to  Beecham’s  Pills  for  removing 
any  obstruction  or  irregularity  of  the  system.  If  taken  accord 
ing  to  the  directions  given  with  each  box,  they  will  soon  restore 
females  of  all  ages  to  sound  and  robust  health.  This  has  been 
proved  by  thousands  who  have  tried  them,  and  found  the 
benefits  which  are  ensured  by  their  use. 

For  a  Weak  Stomach,  Impaired  Digestion,  and  all  Disorders 
of  the  Liver,  they  act  like  magic,  and  a  few’  doses  will  be  found 
to  work  wonders  on  the  most  important  organs  in  the  human 
machine.  They  strengthen  the  whole  muscular  system,  restore 
the  long  lost  complexion,  bring  back  the  keen  edge  of  appetite, 
and  arouse  into  action  with  the  rosebud  of  health  the  whole 
physical  energy  of  the  human  frame.  These  are  Facts  testified 
continually  by  members  of  all  classes  of  society,  and  one  of  the 
best^uaranteesto  the  Nervous andjDebilitated  is,  BEECHAM’S 
PILLS  have  the  Largest  Sale  of  any  Patent  Medicine  mthe  world 

BEECHAMS  MAGIC  COUGH  PILLS. 

As  a  remedy  for  Coughs  in  general,  Asthma,  Bronchial 
Affections,  Hoarseness,  Shortness  of  Breath,  Tightness  and 
Oppression  of  the  Chest,  Wheezing,  &c.,  these  Pills  stand 
unrivalled.  They  are  the  best  ever  offered  to  the  public,  and 
will  speedily  remove  that  sense  of  oppression  and  difficulty  of 
breathing  which  nightly  deprive  the  patient  of  rest.  Let  any 
person  give  BEECHAM’S  COUGH  PILLS  a  trial  and  the 
most  violent  Cough  will  in  a  short  time  be  removed. 

Prepared  only,  and  Sold  Wholesale  and  Retail,  by  the 
Proprietor,  Thomas  Beecham,  St.  Helens,  Lancashire,  in  Boxes 
9§d.,  is.  iid.  and  2S.  9d.  each. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Patent  Medicine  Dealers  every¬ 
where. 

N.B. — Full  directions  are  given  with  each  box. 


IMPORT 


ANT.  | 


TO  GARDENERS.  AMATEURS,  AND  OTHERS 
WHO  FUMIGATE  HOUSES 
To  HIUL  “  FLY”  or  “  TM RIP.” 

You  w  ill  shortly  be  ordering  your  spring  supply  of  fumi¬ 
gating  material.  Why  lay  in  a  heavy  stock  of  tobacco  paper, 
uncertain  in  quality,  often  disappointing,  and  very  unpleasant 
to  use,  when  you  can  have  a  safe,  reliable  article,  1 
one  that  is  pleasant  to  use  ? 


and 


THE  FIRST 
OF 

ITS  CLASS 
AND 

STILL  THE 
ONLY  ONE 


On  which  you  can 
thoroughly  de¬ 
pend.  The  manu¬ 
facture  is  much 
improved,  and  it 
can  be  ordered 
without  any  risk 
of  the  disappoint¬ 
ments  which  fre¬ 
quently  attend 
other  fumigating 
materials. 

Prices — For  houses  (  1000  cub. ft.,  No.  3  Roll,  l.-eachl  Post 
with  a  capacity  of  \  2000  ,,  „  4  ..  1/9  1  Free. 

The  Rolls  may  be  cut  for  houses  of  a  smaller  capacity,  or 
to  make  up  required  quantities  for  larger  houses. 
LEMON  OIL  INSECTICIDE.— The  safest  and  most 
effective  Liquid  Insecticide  for  Dipping  or  Syringing. 
Prices,  post  free-. — Pints,  1/10;  Quarts,  3/3;  Half  Galls.,  5/9. 
LlpR ^  -  S  EUCHflRIQ  MITE  KILLF  R  — A  truly 
valuable  remedy.  Has  saved  thousands  ot  bulbs. 

Prices,  post  jree—ff-Pts.,  1/9;  Pts.,  2,9;  Qts.,  4  9;  l-Gals.,  8/. 
Or  from  your  Seedsman. 

CLIBRAN’S  Oldfield  Nurseries,  ALTRINCHAM: 

10  &  12,  Market  Street,  MANCHESTER; 

And  Principality  Nurseries,  Deganwy,  Llandudno. 


THE 


COTTAGE 


PLANT  FRAME. 

Handy  Size,  Best  Materials,  Improved  Glazing. 
Hinged  Light  can  be  regulated  for  ventilation, 
secured  wide  open,  or  lifted  off. 

PRICE. 

1ft.  by  3ft.,  24s. ;  5ft.  by  3ft.  3ins.,  30s. 


Carriage  Paid  if  two  or  more  ordered.  Packing 
Materials  Free. 


W.  RICHARDSON  &  Co., 

North  of  England  Horticultural  Works, 

D  A  R  TillST  GrT  O  tV . 


Per  lb. 

fir/  >8/  e„/ 

Cwt. 

^/20- 


BEST  &  CHEAPEST  GUANO 


GARDEN  OR  GREENHOUSE 
PURPOSES. 

Used  in  the  Royal  Gardens. 

WILLIAM  COLCHESTER, 

IPSWICH. 


REUlSitKtD. 


AMERICAN  ORGAN. 

Six  feet  high,  massive  solid  walnut  case,  4  sets  of  reeds,  n 
stops,  octave  couplers,  knee  swells.  Really  grand  tone. 
Warranted  5  years,  eminent  maker.  Guaranteed  perfectly 
new.  Fit  for  any  mansion.  Genuine  £26  Organ.  Price  £13, 
carriage  paid,  on  approval.  Photo  and  particulars  free. 
Inspection  invited,  satisfaction  certain  whoever  buys  this 
grand  Organ. 

Apply  or  Address  :  Mrs.  A.  PEAT,  Ne/vton 
Green,  near  Alfreton. 

SOLO  VIOLIN. 

Magnificent  Instrument,  Lovely,  Rich,  Mellow,  Powerful  Tone, 
CopyAntonius  Stradivarius,  fuli  size,  easy  fingering,  Guaran¬ 
teed  sound.  Sell  for  13s.  6rf., cheap  at  treble.  Cash  willingly 
returned  if  not  approved.  Grand  ios.  6 d.  Case,  excellent  Bow, 
resin  and  Music,  given  free  with  Violin.  Any  Lady  or  Gentle¬ 
man  wanting  a  real  good  outfit  should  secure  this  chance  ot  a 
lifetime. 

Mrs.  W-  HURSTH0USE.  Opposite  Club,  Tibshelf. 

_ Alfreton.  _ 

BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST  OR  SUPPER. 

INESAND  VINE  CULTURE.— The 

j  best  book  on  Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden,  Chiswick  ; 
Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee..  Demy  Svo.,  Handsomely 
bound  in  Cloth.  Price,  5s. ;  post  free,  55.  3d. — i,  Clement’s  Inn, 
Strand,  London.  W.C. _ _ _ _ ___ 

T'HE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHE- 

1  MUM  SOCIETY’S  CATALOGUE.— Centenary  Edition.- 
Containing  1000  new  varieties.  All  the  novelties  of  1890.  A 
history  and  complete  bibliography  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  by 
Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne.  Now  ready.  Price,  is  ;  post  free,  is. i*«. 
—i,  Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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BOXES  OF 
VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 


Arranged  to  produce  a  constant  supply  of  the 
best  Vegetables  all  the  year  round. 


WEBBS’  BOX  j  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  5/" 
WEBBS’  BOX  j  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  12/6 
WEBBS’  BOX  j  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  15/- 
WEBBS’  BOX  j  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  21/' 

Acknowledged  to  be  the  best  value  ever  offered. 


OTHER  BOXES 

At  2/6,  7,'6,  3116,  42!-,  63/  ,  end  105/-  each. 
All  Carriage  Free.  5  per  Cent.  Discount  for 
Cash. 


For  Priced  Lists,  Descriptions,  and  Illustrations  of 
the  best  sorts,  see  Webbs’  Spring  Catalogue,  post 
free,  1/-,  gratis  to  Customers.  Abridged  Edition 
gratis  and  post  free. 

WEBB  &>  SONS, 

WORDSS.EY,  STQYJBSBRIEMS©. 


Begonias, 
Gladioli, 
Gloxinias, 
Anemones, 
Ranunculus. 

AND 

Paeonies, 

Dahlias, 

Cannas, 

Lilies, 

Iris,  &c. 

Besides  an  immense  variety  of  other  Bulbous  and 
Rhizomatous  Roots  &  Plants,  specially  adapted  for 

SPRING  PLANTING, 

as  well  as  for 

GREENHOUSE  &  STOVE. 

No  Packing  Charges  ! !  ! 


Goods  delivered  Carriage  Paid  at  Purchaser’s 
door  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Superb  Complete  Collections  for  the  Gar¬ 
den,  at  9s.,  12s.,  £1  Is.,  £2  2s.,  and  ±'3  3s. 


Beautifully  Illustrated  Amateur’s  Catalogue  (in 
English)  Gratis  and  Post  Free  from  the  Growers, 

VAN  SEERBEEK  &  GO., 

HILLEGOM,  haarlem,  HOLLAND. 

Please  mention  paper. 


Wiliams’ 

a  lie  Iti  c  fi 

PANSY  “  PEACOCK  ”  (New). 

Very  pretty  and  effective.  Per  packet,  is.  6d. 

POPPY  “MONT  BLANC”  (New). 

A  pure  white  double  variety.  Per  packet,  is. 

PEA  WILLIAMS’  HOLLOWAY  VICTORY 

(New). 

Splendid  for  main  crop  or  late  use.  Per  packet,  2S.  6d. 

EARLEY’S  HARDY  CURLED  SPROUT 

(New). 

Extremely  hardy.  Per  packet,  is.  6d. 

NEW  ORNAMENTAL-LEAVED  BEET 

(McGregor’s  Favourite). 

Awarded  First-class  Certificate  by'the  R.H.S.  Per  pkt.,  is. 


ILLUSTRATED  SEED  CATALOGUE  for  1892, 

gratis  and  post  free  on  application. 


UPPER  NOLLOWAY.^f^, 


LONDON.  N. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  393. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  oi  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  February  22. — Sale  of  Hardy  Perennials,  &c.,  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  February  24. — Sale  of  Greenhouse  Palms, 
Ferns,  &c  ,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 

Thursday,  February  25. — Sale  of  Lily  Bulbs,  Pasonies, 
and  Herbaceous  Plants,  &c.,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 

Friday,  February  26. — Sale  of  Imported  Orchids  at  Protheroe 
&  Morris'  Rooms. 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY ,  FEBRUARY  20 th,  1892. 


he  Potato  Disease. — The  announce¬ 
ment  made  last  week  as  to  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  that  distinguished  botanist, 
Mr.  W.  Carruthers,  of  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  South  Kensington,  by  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  to  conduct  certain  en¬ 
quiries  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  effect 
produced  on  Potato  plants  by  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture,  Bouillie  Bordelaise,  to 
which  reference  has  been  so  frequently 
made,  will  be  regarded  with  undoubted 
satisfaction.  It  is  all  the  same  unfortu¬ 
nate  that  so  important  an  enquiry  should 
be  left  to  any  society  to  conduct,  as  it  is 
evident,  now  that  there  is  a  distinct  agri¬ 
cultural  department  of  the  Government, 
that  that  department  should  charge  itself 
with  the  cost  and  conduct  of  the  enquiry. 

Still  the  nature  of  the  effects  of  this 
Bouillie  Bordelaise  on  Potato  plants  and 
the  Potato  disease  has  a  great  interest  for 
horticulturists,  as  well  as  for  farmers;  in¬ 
deed  it  is  of  exceeding  interest  to  everyone 
who  cultivates  Potatos,  because  the  pre¬ 
servation  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  an 
allotment  or  cottage  garden  from  disease  is 
to  the  poor  man  of  as  much  importance  as 


the  safe  preservation  of  the  farmer’s  larger 
area  is  to  him.  What  we  have  so  much  need 
for  is  an  enquiry  into  the  way  in  which  the 
mixture  when  applied  to  Potatos  operates. 
Does  it  kill  the  fungus  spores,  or  only  coat 
the  foliage  with  a  thin  surfacing  which  is 
impervious  to  the  operation  of  the  spores  ? 
If  either  method  of  prevention  he  right  at 
least  it  is  certain  that  only  can  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  mixture  become  preventive  when 
somewhat  frequently  applied,  and  we  want 
precise  information  not  only  as  to  the  pro¬ 
per  strength  of  the  mixture,  hut  also  how 
frequently  it  should  he  sprayed  on  to  the 
plants.  \\  e  also  want  to  know  to  what 
extent  the  application  of  the  mixture  influ¬ 
ences  the  growth  of  the  plant  prejudicially, 
as  some  experimenters  have  assured  us  is 
the  case. 

It  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  experi¬ 
ment  upon  varieties  that  are  recognised  as 
disease  resisting,  hut  those  long  proved  to 
be  amenable  to  disease  attacks  should  he 
selected  for  the  purpose.  That  there  is 
special  need  for  the  experiments  with  the 
Bouillie  Bordelaise  has  been  shown  by  the 
recent  report  of  the  Highland  Agricultural 
Society,  that  exhibited  an  absolutely  nega¬ 
tive  result. 


{3£ea-kale. — It  seems  to  be  but  too  certain 
that  in  respect  of  many  garden  pro¬ 
ducts,  there  are  amongst  many  gardeners 
somewhat  indefinite  ideas  as  to  what  con¬ 
stitutes  real  quality.  Probably  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  forced  products  there  is  no  place  in 
the  world  where  lessons  may  be  learned  on 
this  head  like  Covent  Garden  Market.  It 
is  very  largely  perhaps  this  defective 
conception  as  to  what  constitutes  quality 
that  leads  to  so  much  disappointment 
when  provincial  gardeners  consign  Vege¬ 
tables,  Fruits,  and  Flowers  to  the  London 
markets  and  find  their  returns  so  much  be¬ 
low  their  expectations. 

These  products  have  to  compete  in  the 
market  with  th  se  furnished  by  the  most 
experienced  trade  growers — many  of  them 
specialists — in  the  kingdom,  and  produce 
only  which  is  really  first-rate  stands  any 
chance  in  the  contest  for  top  prices.  We 
saw  the  other  day  a  big  basket  of  growing 
Sea-kale  which  had  been  sent  up  to  the 
James  Street  Drill  Hall  for  the  judgment 
of  the  Fruit  Committee.  It  had  travelled 
some  120  miles,  was  a  heavy  parcel,  and 
must  have  been  found  an  expensive  con¬ 
signment.  This  was  from  one  of  the  best 
of  our  southern  private  gardens,  but  the 
sample  after  all  was  only  third-rate,  and  so 
far  behind  what  is  considered  the  best  quality 
of  Sea-kale  in  the  market  that  it  could  not 
secure  approval. 

The  roots  were  small  and  had  been  allowed 
to  carry  two  or  three  crowns.  They  had 
been  cut  down  very  short,  so  that  the  sus- 
tainingpower  of  the  stems  was  very  limited. 
The  leaves  had  developed  fully  two  inches 
and  the  stalks  were  thin  and  rather  flavour¬ 
less.  If  senders  of  such  samples  as  these 
could  only  see  what  first-class  market  Sea- 
kale  really  is  they  would  find  the  know¬ 
ledge  extremely  useful. 

he  London  County  Council  and  the 
Parks. — Our  opinions  as  to  the 
proposed  appointment  of  a  Parks  and 
Gardens  Superintendent  for  the  whole  of 
the  open  spaces  under  the  control  of  the 
London  County  Council  are  well  known. 
We  can  well  imagine  that  now  the 
members  of  that  body  are  about  to  meet 
their  constituents  the  majority  who  voted 
at  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  must  feel  some 
satisfaction  that  the  proposal  so  far  has 
been  shelved.  The  Council  appear  to 
experience  considerable  difficulty  in  finding 
just  [the  right  man,  and  Lord  Rosebery 
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was  wise  in  pointing  out  that  it  would  not 
be  wise  to  create  heart  burnings  and 
difficulties  just  now  by  making  an  appoint¬ 
ment  that  was  certainly  open  to  criticism. 
The  gentleman  nominated  by  the  Parks 
Committee,  Col.  Walker,  was  said  to  be 
over  the  age  stated  in  the  advertisement, 
and  therefore  was  ineligible,  but  indepen¬ 
dent  of  that  he  had  no  direct  horticultural 
qualifications  for  the  office. 

We  sympathise  with  the  Council  in  their 
difficulty,  and  at  the  same  time  very 
cordially  wish  to  recognise  the  very 
important  work  which  they  have  done 
during  their  term  of  office  in  not  only 
largely  improving  the  parks  under  their 
control,  but  also  in  creating  many  other 
open  spaces,  in  furnishing  bands  of  music 
in  many  parks  and  gardens,  in  providing 
gymnasiums,  and  in  other  ways  doing  its 
very  best  to  help  make  all  its  parks  into 
favoured  resorts  for  all  classes  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  No  part  of  the  good  work  the 
Council  has  done  should  help  to  secure  the 
re-election  of  the  best  class  of  members  so 
readily  as  this,  and  we  trust  that  under  no 
circumstances  will  anything  occur  during 
the  next  few  weeks  to  in  anyway  check 
other  schemes- for  improvement  or  extension 
which  the  Parks  and  Open  Spaces  Com¬ 
mittee  may  have  in  hand.  These  parks 
and  open  spaces  are  precious  boons  to  the 
inhabitants  of  London  and  they  cannot  be 
too  ardently  cherished  or  maintained, 
- - 

Weed-Killing  Poisons. — Seedsmen  and  sundriesmen 
who  deal  in  arsenical  compounds  for  killing  weeds 
are  referred  to  an  important  decision  with  reference 
thereto  recently  given  by  a  County  Court  Judge, 
which  will  be  found  on  page  387. 

The  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham.— The  old- 
established  business  which  has  been  carried  on  for 
so  many  years  by  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Ware,  has  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Francis  Fell,  who  has  been 
engaged  in  the  business  for  the  last  twenty  years( 
and  for  a  considerable  portion  of  that  time  as 
manager.  Mr.  Fell  will  continue  to  trade  under  the 
old  style  and  title,  and  those  who  know  his  energetic 
and  high  personal  character  will,  we  are  sure,  wish 
for  him  a  long  and  prosperous  future. 

Birmingham  and  Midland  Counties’  Mutual  Im¬ 
provement  Association. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
members  of  this  association,  held  on  February  3rd, 
Mr.  James  Martin  (of  Messrs.  .Sutton  and  Sons) 
read  a  most  interesting  paper  on  “The  Gloxinia 
from  1739  to  1892.”  The  life  history  of  the  plant 
was  well  explained,  and  many  interesting  details  told 
with  reference  thereto.  Mr.  Martin  also  discussed 
the  principal  cultural  requirements.  An  animated 
discussion  followed,  and  much  information  was  im¬ 
parted  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  all  present.  At  the 
previous  meeting,  on  January  20th,  Mr.  J.  Pope 
(Pope  and  Son,  Nurserymen,  King’s  Norton) 
introduced  for  discussion  a  very  able  paper  on  “  The 
English  production  and  consumption  of  Apples,” 
and  the  latter  part  of  a  most  interesting  meeting  was 
taken  up  with  a  “  Practical  illustration  of  the  Art  of 
Pruning,”  by  Mr.  W.  Spinks,  of  the  Solihull 
Nurseries. 

The  Sydenham  and  District  Gardeners  and  Amateurs 
have  recently  formed  themselves  into  a  Mutual 
Improvement  Association,  on  the  lines  of  similar 
institutions,  and  we  believe  with  every  prospect  of 
success,  as  the  district  covered  includes  a  good  deal 
of  gardening  talent.  Mr.  H.  Edwards,  14,  Rowland 
Grove,  Sydenham,  S.E.,  is  the  secretary. 

The  Premier  County  for  Forestry  — It  is  noteworthy, 
says  the  North  British  Agriculturist ,  that  two-fifths  of 
the  surface  planted  in  the  last  ten  years  is  returned 
from  Scotland  alone,  while  practically  half  of  the 
41,000  acres  of  new  plantations  in  that  country  are 
accounted  for  by  the  returns  from  the  counties  of 
Aberdeen,  Inverness,  and  Ross  and  Cromarty.  In 
Scotland  the  county  of  Inverness  accounts  for  169,000 
acres  of  woodland.  This  area  is  far  the  largest  in 
Great  Britain.  It  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
surface  returned  as  under  all  forms  of  crop  or  grass 
in  that  county,  and  nearly  equal  to  a  fifth  part  of  the 
whole  Scottish  woodlands, 


Dundee  Chrysanthemum  Society. — The  Dundee 
Horticultural  Society  having  decided  to  drop  the 
Chrysanthemum  shows,  of  which  they  have  held 
three,  and  very  successfully,  a  number  of  the  local 
growers  and  admirers  of  the  Autumn  Queen  have 
founded  a  special  Chrysanthemum  Society  for  the 
town  and  district,  with  the  Lord  Dean  of  Guild 
McGrady  as  president,  Mr.  David  Storrie  as 
treasurer,  and  Mr.  W.  P.  Laird  as  secretary. 

Shropshire  Horticultural  Society. — At  the  annual 
meeting  of  this  flourishing  society  held  last  week,  it 
was  stated  that  the  receipts  for  the  past  year  had 
amounted  to  £(3,334  10s.,  the  total  of  the  previous 
year  being  .£2,963,  which  was  considerably  in  excess 
of  previous  records.  In  prize  money  there  was  paid 
£(428  7s.  6d.,  sports  and  fireworks  £421,  bands 
£253,  and  the  profits  of  the  year  were  £970.  A  sum 
of  £500  had  been  added  to  the  invested  capital, 
which  now  amounts  to  £3,500.  Since  the  society 
was  started  the  annual  balances  have  been  expended 
in  the  improvement  of  the  public  grounds,  the  Free 
Library,  or  some  charitable  institution  in  the  town. 
Last  year  £753  was  so  expended.  Mr.  A.  P.  Hey- 
wood  Lonsdale  was  elected  president  for  the  year. 

Early  Potatos.- — The  Royal  Cornwall  Gazette  states 
that  many  of  the  market  gardeners  in  the  Padstow 
district  have  planted  their  early  Potatos,  the  land 
being  of  a  light  description  and  ready  to  receive 
them.  The  Ashleaf  variety  seems  to  be  the  most 
favoured  3ort.  The  gardeners  hope  to  get  new 
Potatos  grown  and  ready  for  the  market  by  the 
iat  May,  Padstow  is  noted  for  the  growth  of  early 
Potatos  and  vegetables. 

- - 

SEEDLING 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Although  the  Chrysanthemum  has  been  treated 
nearly  ever  since  it  was  introduced  into  this  country 
as  a  hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  experience  has 
proved  that  it  may  be  treated  as  an  annual  with  the 
greatest  facility  and  success,  and,  doubtless,  all  lovers 
of  this  old-time  autumnal  favourite  will  be  induced 
to  give  their  attention  to  the  raising  of  seedlings,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  this  practice,  apart  from  the  prospect  of 
obtaining  something  new  and  distinct,  is  fraught  with 
an  immense  amount  of  interest  and  pleasure  from 
the  time  the  seed  is  sown  to  the  production  of  the 
flowers. 

In  raising  seedlings  it  is  good  practice,  as  soon  as 
the  young  plants  have  grown  sufficiently,  to  take  off 
the  tops  and  root  them,  as  these  I  think  afford  a 
better  opportunity  for  testing  the  merits  of  any  seed¬ 
lings  of  promise.  In  fact,  the  cuttings  should  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  pot  plants,  and  the 
parents  be  planted  out  in  a  well-prepared  border  and 
receive  natural  treatment,  so  that  should  any  prove 
worthy  the  stools  will  make  good  healthy  stock  plants 
for  propagating. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Chrysanthemum 
is  so  easy  to  manage  when  once  the  seed  is  ob¬ 
tained,  that  the  merest  tyro  may  with  ordinary  care 
and  attention  succeed  in  obtaining  very  satisfactory 
results  from  his  or  her  labours,  bearing  in  mind  that 
now  especially  there  are  very  many  of  the  fair  sex 
who  are  enthusiasts  in  the  art  and  practice  of  plant 
cultivation.  I  believe  that  at  no  distant  date  some 
of  the  growers  of  the  Chrysanthemum  whose  object 
is  the  production  of  seed  will  materially  extend  their 
energies  in  this  direction,  and  make  it  a  purely  com¬ 
mercial  business.  At  the  present  time  when  so  much 
love  exists  for  plant  growing,  who  would  hot  be 
pleased  I  ask  to  buy  a  packet  of  seed  in  which  con¬ 
fidence  may  be  placed,  and  the  plants  raised  from 
which  will  give  no  more  trouble  than  striking  the 
cuttings  and  keeping  the  plants  from  nine  to  twelve 
months  for  about  a  fortnight’s  bloom  in  their  best 
condition. 

Should  new  kinds  be  offered  in  commerce  at  the 
same  ratio  as  during  the  last  few  years,  this  must 
bring  about  a  dead  lock  as  regards  selections  and 
collections  in  the  minds  of  many  growers,  unless  they 
visit  the  various  shows  and  have  occular  demonstra¬ 
tion  as  to  what  is  distinct  and  what  is  not.  Multiplicity 
of  names  help  to  swell  out  long  lists,  but  really  tend 
to  confuse  rather  than  assist  those  who  are  or  might 
be  making  a  selection  so  as  to  obtain  the  very  best. 
As  regards  the  raising  of  seedlings,  the  pleasure  in 
so  doing  is  intensified  from  the  fact  that  anticipation 
renders  the  whole  routine  one  of  continuous  pleasure 
and  enjoyment,  which,  I  think,  is  comparatively  less 
yyhen  you  are  quite  familiar  with  what  is  being  cul¬ 


tivated.  Plants  distributed  in  endless  numbers  under 
fresh  names  annually  half-a-century  ago,  such  asDah- 
lias,  Petunias,  Verbenas,  Carnations,  Pinks,  and  many 
others,  are  now  readily  procured  of  good  quality  ; 
and  I  opine  that  anon  Chrysanthemum  seed  will  in 
commerce  become  an  article  in  ordinary  in  all  res¬ 
pectable  seedmen’s  catalogues  and  select  lists  of 
choice  novelties. — Man  of  Knit. 


A  MALIGNANT  FLY-TRAP. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  peculiar  conformation  of 
the  flowers,  but  more  particularly  the  nature  of  the 
pollen  and  the  attachment  of  the  pollen  masses  to  a 
speck  of  viscid  matter,  in  the  natural  order  Ascle- 
piadaceae,  are  often  productive  of  mischief  to  their 
insect  visitors.  The  insects  visit  the  flowers  in 
search  of  food,  and  inserting  their  tongue  or  pro¬ 
boscis  about  the  gland,  or  viscid  matter  to  which  the 
gland  is  attached,  they  get  glued  to  it,  and  none  but 
strong  or  energetic  insects  are  able  to  withdraw  their 
tongue  with  the  gland  and  pollen  masses  attached. 
These  flowers  seem  designed  for  strong  insects  only, 
while  all  the  smaller  as  well  as  the  lazy  or  cowardly 
large  ones  are  unmercifully  taken  as  captives,  ap¬ 
parently  without  any  object  in  doing  so  beyond  the 
fact  that  they  are  useless  to  the  plant  in  not  being 
able  to  transfer  the  pollen  from  one  flower  to  another 
so  as  to  effect  cross-fertilization,  Neither  the  plants 
nor  the  flowers  are  carniverous,  nor  are  the  captives 
of  the  latter  utilised  in  any  way. 

A  box  of  flowers  of  Physianthus  albens  with  their 
captives  has  been  sent  us  by  a  correspondent 
(G.  H.  K.)  from  Homebush,  New  South  Wales, 
showing  that  the  plant  is  virtually  a  mischievous  fly¬ 
trap.  The  insects  made  captives  were  moths, 
butterflies,  and  bees.  Many  of  the  moths  were  small 
and  brightly  coloured,  thus  affording  indications  of 
their  being  day-flying  species.  Others  were  brown, 
grey,  or  of  other  dull  colours,  and  no  doubt  are 
nocturnal,  The  latter  included  a  hawk  moth,  which, 
although  only  of  medium  size  for  that  particular 
family,  had  nevertheless  a  large  and  heavy  body,  and 
the  wonder  is  that  so  large  a  creature  could  be  de¬ 
tained  by  so  small  a  speck  of  viscid  matter,  and  the 
small  and  light  pollen  masses. 

Our  correspondent  describes  it  as  most  interesting 
to  watch  the  insects  and  their  behaviour  when  visit- 
ing  the  flowers  of  Physianthus  albens.  During  the 
early  stages  of  a  flower,  that  is,  when  it  first  expands, 
the  viscid  glands  are  not  effective,  and  insects  may 
visit  it  without  being  detained  ;  but  the  moment  they 
begin  to  operate  the  unfortunate  insects  are  doomed 
to  be  hanged  by  the  snout.  Some  of  the  flowers 
sent  us  had  detained  butterflies  of  large  size  and 
bright  colours.  They  resign  themselves  to  their  fate 
with  comparatively  little  endeavour  to  release  them¬ 
selves,  like  a  bull  with  a  ring  in  his  nose,  and  in  this 
respect  they  exhibit  more  cowardice  or  a  greater 
lack  of  energy  than  either  the  moths  or  bees.  The 
latter  are  the  most  persistent  in  their  endeavours  to 
get  free,  and  not  unfrequently  they  do  liberate  them¬ 
selves  by  pulling  out  the  glands  with  their  attached 
pollen  masses.  A  new  trouble,  however,  awaits 
them  :  for  with  the  pollinia  attached  to  their  pro¬ 
boscis  they  become  frantic,  turning  themselves  round 
and  round  upon  the  ‘corolla,  and  occasionally  trying 
to  pass  their  proboscis  down  into  the  nectary.  This 
they  cannot  do  on  account  of  the  obstruction  caused 
by  the  pollinia.  They  then  rub  it  against  the  corolla 
and  stigmas,  and  finally  fly  off  in  despair.  While  the 
pollinia  are  still  attached  to  the  proboscis,  the  bee 
can  neither  close  its  labial  feeders,  close  its  under 
jaws,  nor  put  back  the  proboscis  into  its  natural 
position  when  at  rest. 

Preying  insects  appear  to  know  the  nature  of  the  plant 
in  question,  as  it  is  the  favourite  resort  of  the  mantis 
and  others  of  that  nature,  which  find  in  the  captured 
insects  an  easy  prey.  The  entomologist,  or  insect 
collector,  also  resorts  to  the  same  plant  in  quest  of 
rare  specimens.  Our  correspondent  had  his  atten¬ 
tion  directed  to  the  plant  some  three  vears  ago  by  a 
gentleman  who  had  a  large  collection  of  insects,  and 
who  said  that  he  “  was  indebted  to  that  plant  for 
quite  a  number  of  species  which  he  had  never  seen 
on  the  wing,  more  especially  those  of  nocturnal 
habits.”  The  plant  is  by  no  merins  plentiful  in  New 
South  Wales,  as  our  correspondent  has  only  seen 
three  specimens.  It  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  must 
have  been  introduced  to  New  South  Wales,  where 
the  native  insects  cannot  be  accustomed  to  it,  or 
know  its  malignant  propensities  for  fly  catching.  The 
specimens  of  bees  sent  us  appear  to  be  those  of  the 
native  British  black-hive  species,  so  that  they  must 
be  as  much  from  home  in  New  South  Wales  as  the 
native  insects  are  unfanfiljar  with  the  introduced 
Physianthus  albens. 
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POISONOUS  WEED 

KILLERS. 

Important  to  Seedsmen. 

At  the  Barnstaple  County  Court  on  the  Sth  inst.,  his 
Honour  Judge  Paterson  delivered  reserved  judgment 
in  an  important  action  which  was  tried  at  the  pre¬ 
vious  court,  in  which  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
of  England  were  the  plaintiffs,  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Butt, 
seedsman  and  florist,  of  Barnstaple,  was  the  defen¬ 
dant.  The  cause  of  action  was  that  the  defendant 
sold  in  his  business  a  certain  compound,  known  as 
“  weed  killer,”  which  contained  poison  in  such  quan¬ 
tities  that  only  a  registered  chemist  was  entitled  to 
sell. — Mr.  E'lux,  of  London,  represented  the  Society, 
and  Mr.  A.  Seldon  defended.  It  was  understood  at 
the  last  Court  that  the  Society’s  minute  book  should 
be  produced  before  judgment  was  given.  Mr.  Brem- 
ridge,  the  plaintiff  in  the  action,  as  representing  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  now  deposed  to  receiving 
authority  from  the  Society  to  prosecute  in  this  case, 
and  he  produced  the  minute  book  showing  an  entry 
to  this  effect  made  in  October  last.  His  Honour  then 
delivered  judgment.  He  said  this  was  an  action 
brought  by  the  Society  under  section  15  of  the 
Pharmacy  Act,  1868,  for  selling  poison  contrary  to 
that  enactment.  It  was  proved  before  him  at  the 
last  Court  that  the  defendant  was  not  a  registered 
pharmaceutical  chemist,  or  a  chemist  or  druggist 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  and  that 
on  Tuesday,  the  26th  of  October  last,  he  sold  in  his 
shop  a  gallon  drum  of  weed  killer.  The  drum,  which 
was  made  of  iron,  was  labelled  "'poison,”  also,  it  was 
labelled,  "  weed  killer,”  with  directions  for  its  use, 
and  "  with  care.”  It  was  admitted  on  the  part  of 
the  defendant  that  the  drum  contained  arsenic  in 
large  proportions.  The  first  section  of  the  Phar¬ 
macy  Act  made  it  unlawful  for  any  person  to,  inter 
alia,  sell  poisons  unless  such  person  shall  be  a  phar¬ 
maceutical  chemist,  or  a  chemist  or  druggist  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Act.  The  second  section  de¬ 
clared  that  the  articles  named  in  schedule  A -to  the 
Act  should  be  deemed  to  be  poisonous  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act,  and  amongst  the  articles  named 
in  the  schedule  was  “  arsenic  and  its  preparations.” 
By  the  15th  Section  it  was  enacted  that  "  any  person 
who  shall,  inter  alia,  sell  or  keep  an  open  shop  for  the 
retailing,  dispensing,  or  compounding  of  poisons,  not 
being  a  duly  registered  pharmaceutical  chemist,  or 
chemist,  or  druggist,  shall  for  every  such  offence  be 
liable  to  pay  a  penalty  or  sum  of  five  pounds.”  Mr. 
Seldon,  for  the  defendant,  contended  that  the  Act 
applied  only  to  poisons  pure  and  simple,  and  not  to 
a  compound  which  might  contain  any  of  the  poisons 
mentioned  in  the  Act.  There  was  no  express  deci¬ 
sion  as  to  whether  the  Act  does  or  does  not  apply  to 
any  such  compound,  but  the  poison  might  be  fatally 
dangerous  though  sold  in  a  compound,  and  the  Act 
would  lose  much  of  its  effect  if  the  poisons  mentioned 
in  it  were  to  be  limited  to  such  as  were  pure  and 
simple.  It  was  true  that  the  poison  sold  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  case  was  in  a  compound  to  be  used  for  an  inno¬ 
cent  purpose,  namely,  the  destruction  of  weeds.  But 
it  was  not  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  to  be  used, 
but  the  sale  without  the  requirements  of  the  statute 
which  was  illegal .  Here  the  drum  which  the  defendan  t 
sold  contained  arsenic  in  large  proportions,  and 
arsenic  was  one  of  the  poisons  decribed  in  Schedule 
A,  and  so  within  the  meaning  of  the  Pharmacy  Act, 
1868,  and  therefore  the  defendant,  not  being  duly 
registered  as  required  by  that  statute,  committed  an 
offence  which  made  him  liable  to  the  penalty  of  £5 
under  section  15.  Consequently,  he  must  give  judg¬ 
ment  for  the  plaintiff  for  £5  and  costs,  the  costs  to 
be  on  the  higher  scale,  but  plaintiffs  were  not  to  have 
costs  of  the  adjournment.  As  this  matter  was  one  of 
general  importance  he  gave  the  defendant  leave  to 
appeal. 


SMALL  FRUITS. 

(Concluded  from  p.  370. J 
Currants. 

There  are  three  distinct  sorts  of  Currants  :  the  red, 
the  white,  and  the  black.  The  treatment  required 
by  the  two  former  is  identical,  but  that  of  the  latter 
differs  widely.  Currants  are  extensively  grown  for 
culinary  purposes,  especially  the  red  which  is  used 
for  pies,  tarts,  and  jellies;  the  black  is  mostly  used 
for  preserving,  and  the  white  as  dessert.  Red 
Currants  are  generally  in  great  demand  all  through 


the  season  for  making  tarts,  as,  with  a  few  Rasp¬ 
berries,  they  form  one  of  the  most  delicious  dishes 
obtainable.  The  season  can  be  considerably  pro¬ 
longed  by  planting  in  different  aspects,  and  by 
netting  and  matting.  A  few  bushes  with  a  south 
aspect  will  produce  the  earliest  supplies,  followed  by 
those  in  the  open  quarters,  and  later  still  those  in  a. 
north  border.  The  latest  supplies  can  be  had  from 
a  north  wall  that  has  been  protected  by  Archangel 
mats.  It  is  surprising  the  length  of  time  the  berries 
of  the  red  kind  will  hang  on  the  bushes  in  good  con¬ 
dition  when  protected  from  birds  and  rough  weather. 

I  have  repeatedly  gathered  Red  Currants  in  the 
latter  days  of  November  in  good  condition.  There 
is  no  material  difference  between  the  propagation  of 
Currants  and  Gooseberries  (except  Black  Currants 
which  will  be  referred  to  later),  therefore  my  re¬ 
marks  on  Gooseberries  (p.  370)  apply  equally  here, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  planting. 

Pruning  and  Training  Red  and  White 
Currants 

When  the  young  bushes  have  been  raised  as  advised 
for  Gooseberries  they  must  be  treated  very  differently 
in  regard  to  pruning.  The  fruit  is  borne  on  the 
spurs  formed  on  the  old  wood,  therefore  the 
branches  must  be  thinly  disposed  to  allow  the  buds 
and,  later  on,  the  fruit  to  ripen.  In  forming  bushes 
do  not  leave  too  much  wood  for  extension  ;  from  6  in. 
to  8  in.  is  sufficient.  If  too  much  is  left  on,  spurs 
will  not  form  along  the  whole  length.  The  branches 
should  not  be  forked  if  a  sufficient  number  can  be 
obtained  to  fbrm  the  bush  without.  In  shortening 
the  shoots  they  should  always  be  cut  to  a  bud 
pointing  in  the  direction  that  the  branch  is  wanted 
to  go.  Red  and  White  Currants  are  greatly  benefited 
by  summer  pruning  or  stopping  ;  the  bushes  should 
begone  over  in  the  summer  (about  June),  and  all  the 
young  shoots  not  required  for  extension  shortened 
to  four  or  five  leaves.  These  at  the  winter  pruning 
must  be  cut  back  close  to  the  fruit  buds  at  the  base. 
A  bush  that  has  been  treated  in  the  manner 
described  should  have  when  established  nine  or  ten 
branches  clothed  with  fruit  buds  their  entire  length. 
Red  and  White  Currants  are  extensively  grown  on 
walls,  and  they  can  be  trained  with  any  number  of 
stems,  but  double  cordons  are  the  most  serviceable. 
Whatever  form’  is  adopted  the  branches  should  be 
1  ft.  apart  on  the  wall,  and  if  a  little  more  space  can 
be  given  so  much  the  better.  All  the  shoots,  except 
the  leader,  should  be  stopped  the  same  as  advised 
for  the  bush  form,  and  cut  back  in  the  winter.  The 
leader  should  not  be  left  more  than  1  ft.  long  in  a 
season  or  spurs  will  not  form  along  the  whole 
length. 

Black  Currants. 

As  these  differ  so  widely  from  the  other  sorts,  they 
must  be  treated  separately.  The  strongest  shoots 
should  be  selected  for  cuttings,  and  the  lower  buds 
should  not  be  removed  as  in  the  other  sorts.  But 
the  terminal  one  should  be  removed  to  encourage 
the  production  of  young  shoots,  and  if  suckers  can 
be  obtained  they  will  form  stronger  bushes.  In  form¬ 
ing  young  bushes  the  leading  shoots  must  be  shortened 
annually,  until  the  bush  has  attained  a  fair  size. 
They  should  then  be  left  their  full  length,  as  it  is 
from  the  previous  year’s  growth  that  the  finest  fruit 
is  obtained.  As  in  the  case  of  Red  and  White 
Currants  the  branches  must  not  be  allowed  to  crowd 
each  other;  there  should  be  a  clear  space  of  9  in. 
between  each.  The  annual  pruning  of  established 
bushes  is  very  simple  ;  all  that  is  required  is  to  cut 
out  the  old  and  weak  wood,  replacing  it  with  strong 
young  shoots  from  the  bottom.  The  suckers  that 
spring  from  the  ground  should  be  encouraged  ;  of 
course  if  they  are  crowded  the  weakest  must  be 
thinned  out.  The  most  favourable  soil  and  situation 
for  Black  Currants  is  a  good  stiff  loam  and  rather 
damp. 

Varieties  of  Black  Currants. 

In  private  gardens  it  is  not  desirable  to  grow  a  large 
collection  of  Currants.  The  most  useful  variety 
amongst  the  Red  kinds  is  the  old  Red  Butch.  If 
more  variety  is  wanted  or  a  few  large  showy  fruits, 
some  of  the  following  should  be  grown,  namely; 
Victoria,  Knight’s  Large  Red,  Cherry,  Houghton 
Castle  or  Raby  Castle.  And  amongst  the  White 
sorts,  White  Dutch,  Wilmot’s  Large  White,  and 
Grosse  White  or  White  Champagne  are  good.  The 
best  Black  variety  is  Black  Naples,  but  if  more  are 
required  Black  Champion  or  Black  Prince  should  be 
grown. 


Enemies. 

Of  these  the  most  destructive  are  small  birds,  which 
eat  the  buds  just  as  they  are  opening.  If  the  bushes 
are  dusted  with  a  mixture  of  soot  and  lime  in  damp 
weather,  it  will  help  to  protect  them,  as  then  the 
buds  have  a  disagreeable  taste.  Currants  are  also 
attacked  by  caterpillars,  which  play  such  havoc  with 
Gooseberries ;  the  same  remedies  as  advised  for 
Gooseberries  should  be  applied  to  Currants. — T.  W, 

NEW  §  imil  PIiflNT?. 

The  undermentioned  plants  were  exhibited  at  the 
Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  the  9th  inst.,  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and 
were  awarded  certificates  according  to  their  merits 
and  value. 

Bertolonia  argyroneura. — The  leaves  of  this 
beautiful  variety  are  of  large  size  even  for  a  Bertolo¬ 
nia,  and  of  great  substance  and  hardiness,  of  which 
there  was  occular  demonstration  at  the  Drill  Hall. 
The  plants  had  been  grown  without  the  aid  of  a  bell 
glass  or  other  protection,  so  that  when  placed  on  the 
exhibition  table  there  was  no  necessity  for  covering 
them  at  all ;  and  after  being  on  the  table  all  day,  the 
leaves  were  as  fresh  as  in  the  morning.  They  are 
elliptic,  and  deep  green  with  seven  white  longitu¬ 
dinal  nerves,  more  or  less  joined  or  connected  with 
short  lateral  ones  of  the  same  hue,  and  closely 
mottled  all  over  with  white  spots. 

Bertolonia  Comte  de  Iverchove. — The  leaves  in 
this  case  are  as  large  as  those  of  the  last  named,  and 
ovate-oval  with  a  cordate  base,  of  a  deep  olive  green 
with  seven  rosy  nerves,  connected  together  with 
numerous  transverse  veins  of  the  same  hue,  giving 
the  leaves  a  netted  appearance,  the  meshes  being 
large.  There  are  a  few  spots  of  a  rosy  hue,  but  they 
are  not  nearly  so  numerous  as  on  the  leaves  of  B. 
argyroneura  ;  and  like  the  last  named  this  variety  is 
also  very  vigorous  and  requires  no  protection  from  a 
bell  glass.  Both  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Bause, 
Morland  Nursery,  South  Norwood,  London,  and 
in  each  case  a  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded. 

Elaeis  melanococca. — In  this  we  have  a  species 
of  Oil  Palm,  but  the  palm  oil  of  commerce  is  chiefly 
if  not  wholly,  obtained  from  E.  guineensis.  The 
plant  under  notice  was  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  who  were 
accorded  a  First-class  Certificate  for  it.  The  speci¬ 
men  was  about  2  ft.  high  or  a  little  over,  and 
furnished  with  numerous  dark  green,  finely  pinnate, 
spreading  leaves.  A  rough  comparison  may  be 
made  between  this  Palm  and  a  Phoenix,  but  of 
course  the  leaves  are  not  furnished  with  the  spines 
so  characteristic  of  that  well-known  group  of  Palms. 
E.  melanococca  is  smaller  in  all  its  parts  than 
E.  guineensis  and  more  procumbent,  so  that  it  is 
better  adapted  for  culture  under  glass  and  for  general 
decorative  purposes.  It  comes  from  tropical 
America. 

Iris  Histrioides. — The  penduncle,  with  the 
flower  itself,  of  this  Iris  only  reaches  a  height  of 
3  in.  to  4  in.  The  leaves  are  longer,  slender,  and  of 
a  glaucous  green.  The  falls  are  of  large  size, 
spreading  nearly  horizontally,  and  are  of  a  rich 
dark  blue,  variegated  with  spots  of  the  same  colour 
on  a  white  ground  along  the  centre.  The  erect 
standards  are  narrow,  and,  together  with  the  petaloid 
stigmas,  are  of  a  bright  blue.  The  rootstock  is 
bulbous  as  in  the  case  of  I.  Histrio.  An  Award  of 
Merit  was  accorded  it  when  shown  by  Messrs. 
J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 

Clivia  Hon.  Mrs.  P.  C.  Glyn.— The  habit  of  this 
Clivia  so  far  appears  to  be  dwarf,  yet  the  plant  is 
sturdy  and  vigorous  with  trusses  of  large,  richly 
coloured  orange  flowers.  The  segments  are  broad, 
especially  the  inner  three,  and  spread  widely  at  the 
mouth.  A  plant  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Friend, 
gardener  to  the  Hon.  P.  C.  Glyn,  Rook's  Nest, 
Godstone,  Surrey,  when  an  Award  of  Merit  was 
accorded  if. 

Lilac  President  Grevy. — The  flowers  of  this- 
variety  of  Lilac  are  double  and  borne  in  large 
panicles  or  bunches.  When  forced  and  flowered  at  this 
season  of  the  year  they  are  nearly  white  with  a  pale 
lilac  tube,  and  in  general  terms  might  be  described 
as  porcelain  while.  They  are  also  agreeably  fragrant. 
Being  a  variety  of  the  Common  Lilac  (Syringa  vul¬ 
garis)  the  leaves  are  of  the  ordinary  heart-shaped  form. 
Some  trusses  of  bloom  were  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Paul&  Son,  when  an  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it, 
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Carnations:  A  split  Calyx. 

A  correspondent  writes  : — “  I  should  be  very  glad 
if  you  would  kindly  give  me  the  names  of  a  dozen  or 
so  of  good  border  Carnations  that  do  not  split  their  pods. 
I  have  purchased  several  of  the  recent  introductions, 
and  find  that  most  of  them  are  ‘  pod  splitters,’ 
which,  in  consequence,  in  my  opinion  are  not  worth 
the  trouble  of  growing.” 

The  only  answer  I  can  make  to  your  enquiry,  is 
that  I  know  of  no  double  Carnation  which  may  be 
guaranteed  to  bloom  without  more  or  less  of  irregu¬ 
larity  in  the  points  of  the  calyx.  Singles  and  semi¬ 
doubles  alone  in  my  experience  throw  out  their 
petals  without  infraction  of  the  calyx  beyond  the 
opening  of  nature.  And  pray  forgive  me,  and  least 
of  all  do  not  think  I  would  be  offensive,  if  I  say  I 
have  no  sympathy  with  your  objection  to  a  split 
calyx.  No  florist  in  any  generation  has  more  strin¬ 
gently  insisted  upon  the  point  that  flowers  for  com¬ 
petition  should  have  the  calyx  intact.  But  outside 
competition  I  am  really  at  a  loss  to  know  why  we 
should  reject  a  mass  of  glorious  inflorescence  be¬ 
cause,  perhaps,  it  comes  nearer  in  a  few  cases  the 
winged  form  of  the  Lily  than  the  hemispherical 
Dianthus.  This  is  my  conclusion  after  fifty  years  of 
study,  and  after  such  attempt  to  understand  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  beauty  as  may  be  found  by  one  daily  en¬ 
grossed  in  business  cares  and  necessities.  But  I  do 
not  for  one  moment  mean  to  say  you  are  bound  to 
arrive  at  a  similar  conclusion. — E.  S.  Dodwell. 

National  Dahlia  Society. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  above  society  was  held 
on  the  9th  inst.,  in  the  room  of  the  Horticultural 
Club,  Hotel  Windsor,  Mr.  E.  Mawley  presiding,  and 
there  being  present  a  good  representation  of  growers 
and  exhibitors.  The  report  read  by  the  secretary 
stated  that  owing  to  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
the  members'  subscription  a  less  sum  had  been 
received  this  year  than  last,  though  there  had  been 
a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  members.  The 
annual  exhibition  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  last 
September  was  stated  to  have  been  the  best  held 
since  1887,  the  show  and  fancy  varieties  being 
numerous  and  very  fine,  the  Cactus  and  single 
varieties  never  before  so  numerous,  and  of  such  high 
quality.  The  experiment  of  a  class  for  true  Cactus 
varieties  answered  well,  and  made  a  specially  inter¬ 
esting  feature  ;  and  the  list  will  have  to  be  extended 
by  the  addition  of  the  new  varieties  of  1891.  The 
death  of  Mr.  Henry  Glasscock,  of  Bishop's  Stortford, 
the  champion  amateur  Dahlia  grower,  was  deplored  as 
a  serious  loss  to  the  society.  The  financial  statement 
showed  an  income  from  all  sources,  including  the 
balance  brought  over  from  1890  of  /31  17s.  yd., 
amounting  to  /153  is.  id.,  and  the  entire  expenditure, 
including  the  payment  of  all  the  prizes  awarded  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  to  £150  18s.  3d.,  leaving  a 
balance  in  the  society’s  fund  of  /2  2s.  iod.  Some 
members'  subscriptions  not  yet  paid,  when  realized, 
will  enable  a  balance  of  something  like  £-]  7s.  to  be 
carried  forward. 

The  usual  exhibition  will  take  place  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  September.  The 
names  of  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow,  J.P.,  Mr.  G.  H.  St. 
Pierre  Havus,  and  Mr.  John  Downie  were  added  to  the 
vice-presidents  ;  and  those  of  Messrs.  A.  Rawlings, 
F.  Glasscock,  F.  Vagg,  and  G.  Phippen  to  the 
committee.  The  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  T.  W. 
Girdlestone,  was  re-elected,  and  heartily  thanked  for 
his  services  during  the  year. 

WEATHER  FOLK  LORE. 

Regarding  old  sayings  about  the  weather,  it  is 
worth  remarking  how  true  two  at  least  of  them 
proved  in  relation  to  the  year  1891. 

A  cold  April  brings  Corn  and  wine, 
i.e.,  a  good  harvest,  and  it  is  cheering  to  find  that 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  bitterly  cold  spring 
of  1891  was  followed  by  as  cold,  wet,  and  cheerless  a 
summer  as  anyone  could  well  wish  not  to  experience, 
the  Corn  grew  and  “  did  ”  far  better  than  could  have 
been  expected.  The  Wheat-ears  were  long  and  well 
filled,  and  although  the  wet,  stormy  weather  at  the 
end  of  August  gave  us  Barley  too  much  discoloured 
for  the  fastidious  taste  of  the  brewer,  and  here  and 
there  Wheat  “  laid,"  and  even  a  little  chitted,  yet  the 
latter  grain,  albeit  a  little  coarse  in  the  skin  from 
standing  too  long  in  the  fields,  seems  from  all 


accounts  to  yield  remarkably  well  when  brought  to 
the  threshing  machine.  The  other  prophecy  was 
fulfilled  only  too  well. 

All  the  months  in  the  year 

Curse  a  fine  Februeer. 

We  had  last  year  the  finest  February  which  has 
occurred  within  living  memory  ;  but  since  the  close 
of  that  month  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  June 
and  the  early  part  of  September  gave  us  the  only 
seven  consecutive  days  of  genial,  seasonable  weather 
which  we  enjoyed.  The  very  heavy  fruit  crop,  as  well 
as  our  ornamental  and  timber  trees,  suffered  sorely 
from  the  autumnal  gales  ;  and  the  remembrance  of 
those  long  weeks  of  continuous  rain  as  the  short  dark 
days  came  upon  us  will  make  us  glad  to  see  "  Feb¬ 
ruary  fill  dyke”  in  all  its  old  form  again. 

It  was  observed  recently  that  the  partridges  began 
to  pair  much  earlier  than  the  traditional  14th  of 
February,  and  those  who  are  dwellers  in  country 
districts  and  take  note  of  such  things  say  that  the 
fact  of  the  early  pairing  of  the  partridges  may  be 
taken  as  indicating  the  probability  of  an  early  and 
genial  spring.  Let  us  hope  so,  for  it  is  nearly  time 
Nature  awoke  to  the  sense  of  responsibility  of  her 
position,  and  paid  some  attention  to  the  just  claims 
to  consideration  the  gardener  can  place  before  her. 

- — I- - 

GROWING  TURNIPS  FOR 

EXHIBITION. 

To  succeed  well  at  a  Fbwer  Show,  knowledge  and 
experience  is  necessary  in  the  growing  and  showing 
of  the  simplest  subjects,  even  such  as  the  common 
Turnip.  No  doubt  many  a  one  wonders  how  the 
beautiful  golden  yellow  balls  to  be  seen  at  some  sho*s 
are  produced,  with  skins  so  smooth  as  often  to  elicit 
the  remark,  “  That  fellow  has  polished  them  with 
butter."  I  don't  believe  in  the  butter  dodge,  but  by 
treating  them  as  hereinafter  described,  the  grower 
may  depend  on  producing  specimens  to  his -satis¬ 
faction. 

Soil. 

This  has  much  to  do  with  success,  and  should  be 
poor.  A  bed  that  has  carried  an  exhausting  crop  the 
previous  year,  or  is  otherwise  poor,  should  be  chosen. 
A  layer  of  sand  along  the  rows  and  mixed  a  little 
with  the  soil,  is  of  advantage  in  reducing  its  strength 
and  giving  a  smooth  surface.  Among  rough  soil 
snails  find  a  lodgement,  and  these  pests  may  spoil  a 
whole  crop  for  competing  purposes  ;  the  Turnip  bed 
should  therefore  be  smooth.  The  time  to  sow  is 
regulated  to  some  extent  by  the  date  of  the  show. 
For  shows  at  the  end  of  August,  sow  one  crop  about 
June  1  st,  and  a  second  sowing  about  three  weeks 
later,  so  as  to  make  certain  of  hitting  the  time.  So 
much  depends  on  locality  and  climatic  influence 
that  arbitrary  dates  cannot  be  fixed.  Sow  in  rows 
about  15  m.  apart,  and  thin  out  to  8  in.  or  9  in.  between 
the  plants.  Should  the  Turnip  Fly  visit  your  crop 
give  a  slight  dusting  overhead  with  soot  when  the 
leaves  are  wet ;  while  effecting  a  cure  the  soot  also 
acts  as  a  stimulant.  Sunlight  and  air  should  get  to 
their  roots  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to  assist  the 
colouring  of  the  yellow  varieties.  From  a  bed  in 
which  nothing  can  be  seen  for  foliage  no  prizes  may 
be  expected. 

Exhibiting  Them. 

It  is  easier  to  arrive  at  a  standard  for  judging 
vegetables  than  flowers.  Utility  is  a  first  consider¬ 
ation,  form  and  size  coming  after.  Some  vegetables 
are  spoiled  both  for  show  and  culinary  purposes  by 
being  grown  extra  large  ;  others  are  not.  Among  the 
former  is  the  garden  Turnip.  A  large  specimen  has 
no  chance  on  the  exhibition  table,  or  should  have 
none ;  while  in  the  kitchen  it  is  looked  on  with  sus¬ 
picion  as  being  soft  and  hollow-hearted.  What  is 
wanted  is  a  firm  built  bulb  of  medium  size,  say 
about  a  foot  or  little  more  in  circumference.  In 
form  it  should  not  be  quite  round,  but  a  little 
flattened  and  well-proportioned  throughout,  the 
root  small  and  thin,  the  leaves  few  and  cut  off  an 
inch  from  the  crown  ;  colour,  a  deep-golden  yellow, 
or  if  white,  of  course  as  pure  as  possible.  The 
yellow  varieties,  which  are  most  in  favour  for  ex¬ 
hibition  (at  least  in  Scotland),  are  often  dressed  by 
having  their  rough  parts  carefully  scraped  off  with  a 
knife  and  the  whole  polished  with  a  cloth ;  some 
competitors  in  their  enthusiasm  even  using  silk.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  mature  yellow  turnip  is 
richest  in  colour.  The  Snowball  variety  will 
not  stand  rubbing  or  bruising.  If  their  silvery- 
white  skin  is  broken  they  soon  after  appear  of'  a 


dirty  white.  Simply  wash  theftl  dlean.  The  vellow 
varieties  are  much  improved  in  colour  by  being 
lifted  two  days  before  the  show,  and  then  buried  in 
damp  sand.  When  staging  them  they  should  be 
neatly  arranged  on  plates,  or  in  boxes  lined  with 
silk  paper.  Artful  staging  should  never  be  lost  sight 
of ;  it  often  means  a  prize  instead  of  a  blank. 

Growing  TurnIpS  for  Ordinary  Use. 

About  the  beginning  of  May  sotv  Early  Milan  of 
Snowball  for  first  crops,  and  another  sowing 
about  the  end  of  May.  In  mild  localities  a  sowing 
may  be  made  in  April,  but  a  sharp  morning’s  frosf 
may  make  a  whole  crop  run  to  seed.  Two  sowings 
of  yellow  varieties  may  be  made,  one  in  May,  and 
another  in  June  for  second  crops.  Laing’s  Swede 
should  be  sown  about  June  1st,  for  winter  use.  All 
other  varieties  are  best  used  in  a  young  state,  hence 
sowing  at  intervals  is  fegomifiended.  The  soil 
should  be  moderately  rich  only,  except  for  Swedes, 
which  should  have  a  liberal  supply  o'f  mafftire.  The 
Swede  should  be  in  rows  2  ft.  apart  and  9  in.  iff  the' 
rows,  the  others  about  15  in.  between  the  rows. 

I  trust  the  foregoing  directions  will  be  of  service  in 
helping  beginners  into  the  list  of  prize-takers,  and 
also  Amateurs  who  do  not  compete,  in  having  a 
fresh  and  seasonable  supply  of  the  indispensable 
garden  Turnip  mostly  all  the  year  round. — Michael 
Cuthbertson,  Public  Park  Nursery,  Rothesay,  N.B. 


PHALzENOPSIS  AT 

CLAPTON. 

The  Phalaenopsis  house  near  the  entrance  to  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  Hugh,  Low,  &  Co.,  Clapton,  is 
now  gay  from  end  to  end  with  different  species, 
varieties,  and  natural  hybrids  of  this  beautiful  genus 
of  plants,  popularly  known  as  Moth  Orchids.  The 
bulk  of  the  kinds  we  noted  the  other  week  consisted 
of  P.  Schilleriana  and  P.  amabilis,  as  might  be 
expected,  but  there  were  numerous  other  and  rarer 
kinds.  It  was  a  little  too  early  for  P.  Stuartiana 
when  we  inspected  the  collection,  so  that  few  of  them 
were  in  bloom.  The  fine  show  at  present  is  doubt¬ 
less  due  to  the  absence  of  fog  since  Christmas. 
Good  cultivators  have  no  difficulty  in  making  a 
display  of  Phalaenopsis,  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
large  towns  the  fog  nuisance  often  plays  havoc  with 
the  flowers. 

Near  the  entrance  to  the  house  above  mentioned 
we  noted  a  fine  piece  of  P.  casta  well  furnished  with 
strap-shaped  deep  green  leaves.  The  flowers  were 
large  and  handsome  with  white  sepals  and  petals 
slightly  tinted  with  pale  purple  near  the  base.  The 
lip  was  white,  tinted  with  yellow  at  the  base  of  the 
middle  lobe ;  the  base  of  the  side  lobes  and  the 
golden  yellow  crest  were  spotted  with  crimson. 
Another  noteworthy  kind  was  P.  leucorhoda  rosea, 
having  rather  darker  flowers  and  more  colour  in 
them  than  in  the  type.  The  leaves  were  12  in.  long, 
obovate-ligulate,  leathery,  and  mottled  or  marbled 
with  deep  olive  green  on  a  greyish -green  ground. 
The  side  buds  of  the  flower  scape  develop  into 
sprays  of  bloom  should  the  apex  get  cut  off  either 
accidently  or  intentionally.  This  is  an  advantage 
should  the  first  opened  blooms  get  destroyed  by 
fog,  for  then  the  upper  portion  may  be  cut  off  in  the 
hope  of  getting  a  second  flowering  later  on.  This 
peculiarity  is  also  shared  by  P.  amabilis,  P.  Ludde- 
manniana,  P.  Brymeriana,  and  in  fact  most  if  not 
all  of  the  species  except  P.  Schilleriana. 

The  flowers  of  P.  Brymeriana  are  smaller  than 
either  of  the  above  named,  excepting  of  course  P. 
Luddemanniana,  but  they  are  nevertheless  pretty 
and  interesting.  The  flower  scape  may  either  be 
panicled  or  racemose  according  to  the  vigour  of  the 
plant.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  white  faintly 
tinted  with  pink.  The  side  lobes  of  the  lip  are 
shaded  with  rose  and  streaked  with  red  on  a  white 
ground;  the  middle  lobe  is  of  a  warm  reddish 
purple.  What  may  interest  connoisseurs  is  that  the 
points  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  lip  of  P.  Brymeriana 
are  subulate  and  straight  as  in  P.  Veitchi.  There 
was  a  fine  plant  of  this  sort,  grown  in  a  basket  and 
kept  in  a  light  posiiion  near  the  glass. 

Amongst  the  very  numerous  specimens  of  P. 
Schilleriana  in  bloom  a  considerable  variation  may', 
be  noted  in  the  colour  of  the  foliage  and  also  in  the 
size  and  colour  of  the  flowers,  as  well  as  the  amount, 
of  branching  of  the"  flower  scape.  One  variety'  we 
noted  had  very  dark  foliage  and  also  more  richly 
coloured  flowers.'  Another  plant  exhibited  an 
interesting  peculiarity.  It  boretwo  flower  scapes/. 
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one  of  which  was  panicled  bearing  a  large  number 
of  flowers.  The  other  scape  terminated  in  a  young 
plant  or  leafy  bud,  consisting  of  leaves  in.  to 
3  in.  long,  but  a  side  bud  had  elongatad  into  a 
raceme  bearing  four  good  sized  flowers. 

The  other  houses  devoted  to  Phalasnopsis  had 
their  usual  complement  of  plants  in  good  condition, 
but  fewer  of  them  were  in  bloom.  Amongst  them 
were  P.  grandiflora  which  will  produce  a  greater 
display  presently,  and  P.  intermedia  was  flowering. 

- -I- - - 

LYCASTE  SKINNERI 

ALBA. 

Numerous  and  beautiful  as  are  the  varieties  of 
Lycaste  Skinned,  the  white  variety  is  admitted  on 
all  hands  to  be  the  most  valuable  and  ornamental. 
Many  white  varieties  of  other  species  have  a  flimsy 


they  are  very  numerous  before  a  reduction  in  the 
size  of  the  blooms  becomes  visible.  Its  value  is  fur¬ 
ther  enhanced  by  its  flowering  at  this  early  period  of 
the  year.  Wherever  we  have  seen  it  in  bloom  the 
owners  have  been  quite  enthusiastic  in  pointing  it  out 
as  one  of  the  choicest  gems  of  their  collection. 

APPLE  TREE  CULTURE. 

In  taking  up  the  thread  of  Mr.  W.  Crump's  paper  on 
Apple  tree  culture  at  the  Manchester  Fruit  Confer¬ 
ence,  which  was  dropped  on  p.  359,  I  may  state  that 
Mr.  Crump  does  not  apparently  regard  with  much 
favour  the  propagation  of  Apple  trees  from  own  roots 
cuttings,  or  layers,  as  advocated  by  your  contempo¬ 
rary,  The  Garden.  He  holds  that  so  long  as  such 
good  results  as  those  previously  set  forth  can  with 
certainty  be  obtained  from  prepared  free  stocks,  it  is 
little  better  than  a  waste  of  time  to  trouble  with  cut- 


i8in.  of  the  stock  to  be  afterwards  utilized  as  a  stake 
for  the  purpose  of  tying  the  young  buds'  growth  to, 
and  to  prevent  the  wind  blowing  it  out. 

After  the  work  of  rubbing  off  the  growths  from  the 
stock  is  entered  upon,  it  is  frequently  done.  If  anv 
buds  fail,  the  stocks  are  cut  off  qjite  close  to  th  * 
ground  in  the  spring  and  grafted.  By  the  end  of 
the  season  the  growths  of  the  budded  and  also  of  the 
grafted  trees  are  about  equal — the  reasons  are 
obvious  why  Mr.  Crump  gives  the  preference  to 
budding. 

There  is  one  passage  in  Mr.  Crump’s  paper  bearing 
upon  the  operations  of  nature  and  the  influences  of 
stocks  versus  scions — which  appears  to  be  both  subtle 
and  uncertain — I  should  like  to  reproduce  in  full. 
"Our  experiments,"  he  says,  “ have  been  aimed  to 
improve  the  flavour,  size,  colour,  habit,  good  bearing, 
or  long  keeping  qualities — all  or  some  of  them  com- 


Lvcaste  Skinneri  Alba,  (Natural  size.) 


appearance  and  lack  of  substance  compared  with  the 
highly-coloured  forms  of  the  same  types.  This  can¬ 
not  be  said  of  L.  Skinneri  alba,  for  it  attains  as  large 
a  size  as  the  type,  and  presents  a  massive  appear¬ 
ance.  The  segments  are  of  great  substance,  and  the 
sepals  in  well-grown  specimens  measure  fully  5J  in. 
across,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  our  illustra¬ 
tion,  which  was  prepared  from  a  plant  exhibited  by 
Mr.  R.  Johnson,  gardener  to  T.  Statter,  Esq.,  Stand 
Hall,  Whitefield,  near  Manchester,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  on  the  9th  inst. 
The  petals  are  as  pure  white  as  the  sepals,  but  they 
are  of  smaller  size  and  stand  erect  in  the  centre  of 
the  flower.  The  lip  is  spreading  and  is  also  pure 
white,  with  exception  of  the  tongue  or  crest  on  the 
centre,  and  which  is  of  a  pale  lemon-yellow,  showing 
Qff  by  contrast  the  purity  of  the  rest  of  the  flower. 
Very  few  have  been  disappointed  in  this  plant  who 
have  been  fortunate  to  add  it  to  their  collection.  One 
pseudo-bulb  gives  rise-  to  3.  number1  of  flo'wers,  and 


tings,  or  even  to  resort  to  paradise  or  other  "  alien  ” 
stocks,  as  Mr.  Crump  terms  them.  If  only  short¬ 
lived  toy  trees  are  required,  then  such  stocks  may 
be  resorted  to,  but  seeing  the  indigenous  Crab  is 
preferable,  and  the  results  in  every  way  justify  its 
use,  its  use  is  commended.  Still  Mr.  Crump  does  not 
ignore  the  fact  that  no  rule  will  apply  to  all  soils  and 
situations. 

Budding  these  prepared  free  stocks  is  done  at 
Madresfield  in  August,  as  it  is  desirable  the  buds 
should  remain  dormant  until  spring.  The  sap  is 
found  to  be  most  active,  and  the  bark  will  rise  freely 
and  best  after  rain.  But  some  caution  has  to  be 
exercised,  as  sometimes,  when  rain  comes  after 
drought,  the  sap  rises  too  freely,  as  only  bark  suffi¬ 
cient  to  receive  the  inserted  shield-shaped  bud  should 
be  disturbed,  otherwise  failures  will  follow.  We 
prefer  to  bud  close  to  the  ground,  leaving  the 
stocks  untrimmed  until  the  following  spring.  We 
then,  trim  them  up  closely,  retaining  sortie  16  in.  or 


bined.  Prepared  stocks  have  been  worked  at  the 
ground,  with  Blenheim  Pippin  as  the  medium,  and 
re-grafted  at  various  heights  with  such  kinds  as 
Ribston  Pippin,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  King  of 
Pippins,  Cornish  Gillyflower,  Cellini  Pippin, 
Glassega,  Barnack’s  Beauty,  May  Queen,  Lane's 
Prince  Albert,  Rymer,  Margil,  Bismarck,  Grenadier. 
Lord  Burghley,  Sandringham,  Ashmead's  Kernel 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Gas¬ 
coyne's  Seedling,  and  others.  Results  so  far  are 
various,  but  more  time  is  required  to  test  them 
thoroughly  ;  till  then  it  would  be  premature  to  state 
their  peculiarities.  Our  trial  ground  contains  upwards 
of  two  hundred  named  varieties.”  These  experiments 
are  so  full  of  interest  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  Mr. 
Crump,  when  he  has  carefully  studied  and  systema¬ 
tised  his  experience,  will  publish  the  results  in 
some  form.  We  are  yet  in  the  infancy  of  systematic 
Apple  culture  in  this  country,  though  we  profess  to 
baye  learned  so  much, 
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Two  classes  of  trees  are  cultivated  for  general 
stock  at  Madresfield — one  is  the  orchard  standard, 
as  suitable  for  hop  or  grass  lands  ;  the  other  is  the 
dwarf  open  bush,  for  select  plantations.  Planters 
as  a  rule  desire  extra  strong  large  trees,  but  Mr. 
Crump  considers  this  a  mistake.  He  prefers  younger 
trees  of  some  two  or  three  years  old,  as  moving 
better,  whether  they  be  standards  or  dwarfs.  When 
planted  on  grass  land  Mr.  Crump  thinks  it  a  good 
plan  to  leave  the  stems  untrimmed  for  a  few  years, 
as  the  stems  thicken  and  they  are  better  able  to 
dispense  with  stakes ;  it  is  a  cause  of  great  labour 
staking  trees,  and  if  neglected  and  the  trees  are  blown 
about  by  rough  winds,  irreparable  injury  is  some¬ 
times  done  by  wind  chafing  the  bark,  causing  canker, 
etc.  Really  Mr.  Crump's  paper  well  deserved  the 
criticism  passed  upon  it  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  the 
chairman  of  the  Conference,  that  it  was  one  of  the 
best  and  most  practical  he  had  ever  listened  to. 

- — J- - 

PRUNING  ROSES. 

The  mild  weather  experienced  throughout^  the  latter 
part  of  January,  and  early  in  February,  will  soon 
cause  many  Roses  to  start  into  growth,  especially  if 
in  somewhat  sheltered  situations,  and  throughout 
the  Southern  Counties.  This  will  doubtlessly  cause 
many  to  think  of  pruning  their  plants;  indeed,  only 
to-day  I  noticed  more  than  one  group  of  Roses  in 
villa  gardens  that  had  already  been  pruned,  it  is  not 
that  I  consider  the  time  has  come  for  this  impor¬ 
tant  operation  that  I  give  these  few  notes,  but  to  warn 
others  against  too  early  pruning,  and  at  the  same 
time  give  them  an  outline  of  how  to  do  this,  so  as  to 
.secure  a  maximum  amount  of  good  flowers. 

The  middle  or  end  of  March  is  a  good  time  to 
prune  the  “  queen  of  flowers,"  but  no  set  date  can  be 
given.  The  seasons  differ  so  much,  and  this,  with 
the  sheltered  or  exposed  situation  that  the  Roses 
may  be  growing  in,  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Some  years  February  and  March  are  quite  winter 
months,  while  at  others  they  have  such  a  spring-like 
character  that  one  naturally  gets  much  forwarder 
with  all  such  work  as  pruning.  For  the  Tea-scented 
and  Noisette  classes,  I  consider  the  middle  of  April 
quite  soon  enough,  unless  the  situation  be  very  warm 
and  favourable.  There  is  no  gain — rather  the 
reverse — in  pruning  too  early.  One  only  gets  pre¬ 
mature  growths,  that  are  almost  certain  to  receive 
severe  checks  from  spring  frosts.  Early  growths 
often  receive  such  a  sharp  check  towards  the  end  of 
May  that  the  first  crop  of  flowers  is  practically 
spoilt.  Later  pruning  will  avoid  a  great  deal  of  this; 
besides  it  is  the  growth  that  comes  on  rapidly  and 
without  any  check  that  gives  the  finest  flowers.  It 
is  really  surprising  how  very  quickly  such  growth 
will  overtake  that  started  earlier,  and  which  has 
probably  been  checked  by  cold  nights  or  a  morning 
frost.  Early  pruning  is  often  to  blame  for  the  mal¬ 
formed  and  green-centred  blooms  one  meets  with 
early  in  the  Rose  season.  The  principal  cause  of 
these  is  cold  ungenial  weather  while  the  flower  buds 
were  swelling.  This  causes  them  tc  bind,  and  so 
the  flower  grows  in  the  centre  only,  and  eventually 
bursts  into  a  bad  shape,  and  with  the  green  core  of 
the  bloom  showing. 

There  has  been  such  valuable  additions  made  to 
the  climbing  Roses  during  the  last  few  years,  that  I 
intend  giving  the  first  part  of  this  paper  to  them. 
When  properly  and  rationally  pruned,  these  are  the 
most  floriferous  of  all  Roses.  But  if  pruned  as  is 
too  often  the  case,  they,  are  decidedly  “  shy.” 
Many  persons,  amateurs  in  particular,  prune  all 
classes  of  Roses  alike.  This  is  an  error,  because 
almost  every  class  has  its  own  characteristics  and 
peculiarities.  All  strong  growing  climbers  require 
very  little  pruning  indeed  at  this  time  of  year,  pro¬ 
vided  they  receive  proper  attention  during  the 
summer.  This  consists  of  removing  as  much  of  the 
wood  that  has  flowered  as  is  possible  without  cutting 
away  the  long  growths  of  the  current  summer.  It  is 
these  long  maiden  growths  that  will  bloom  so  freely 
the  following  spring.  When  what  may  be  styled 
the  “  summer-pruning  ”  has  been  attended  to,  the 
only  need  for  the  knife  at  this  time  is  to  remove  the 
weakest  side  growths  and  any  immatured  points  of 
the  strong  and  vigorous  shoots  made  during  the  past 
summer.  Too  often  these  shoots  are  shortened  in 
rather  severely,  under  the  impression  that  they  are  of 
rampant  and  wasteful  growth.  When  one  bears  in 
mind  that  it  is  the  characteristic  of  these  strong 
growlers  to  flower  from  almost  every  eye  of  such 


shoots,  it  will  easily  be  understood  what  folly  it  is  to 
remove  more  of  them  than  can  be  helped.  No  other 
part  of  the  plant  will  flower  so  freely  ;  and  if  as 
much  vigour  as  possible  is  thrown  into  the  long 
growths  during  the  summer,  large  crops  of  good 
flowers  are  sure  to  result,  provided  the  wood  gets 
thoroughly  matured  This  is  the  only  way  to  grow 
these  Roses  to  perfection,  and  the  same  idea  must  be 
carried  out  whether  growing  on  walls  or  used  for 
pillars  and  arches. 

The  very  strong  growing  Hybrid  Perpetuals  should 
be  treated  in  much  the  same  manner,  the  only  differ¬ 
ence  being  that  these  are  always  best  when  pegged 
down-  In  fact  they  make  the  best  of  Roses  for 
bedding  purposes.  Why  I  advise  the  pegging  down 
of  these  kinds,  is  the  much  greater  tendency  they 
have  to  break  into  growth  from  the  top  portions  of 
the  shoots  compared  to  those  of  the  Tea-scented  and 
Noisette  classes.  If  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  are  kept 
in  a  horizontal  position,  they  will  break  from  almost 
every  eye  and  carry  a  large  quantity  of  flowers ; 
while,  if  the  same  shoot  had  been  left  growing  in  a 
more  or  less  perpendicular  manner,  it  would  in  all 
probability  have  borne  from  three  to  five  flowers 
only%  The  strong  sucker-like  growths  from  the  base 
of  the  plant,  and  which  will  shoot  up  every  summer, 
should  have  the  same  care  taken  of  them  as  I 
advised  for  those  of  the  Teas  and  Noisettes. 

The  medium  growers,  of  both  Teas  and  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  may  be  pruned  in  the  manner  usually 
adopted — that  is,  cutting  them  back  to  within  three 
or  nine  inches  of  the  point  they  were  previously 
pruned  to.  The  simplest  rule  for  this  section  is  to 
prune  them  according  to  their  strength,  cutting  the 
weakest  growers  back  much  harder  than  those  of 
strong  and  robust  habit. 

Weaker  growers— such  as  Louis  Van  Houtte, 
Horace  Vernet,  and  Xavier  Olibo  among  the  H. 
Perpetuals,  or  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Souvenir 
d'Elise,  and  Grace  Darling  among  the  Teas — should 
be  cut  back  much  harder  than  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
General  Jacqueminot,  or  Mrs.  John  Laing  of  the 
first  named  class  ;  and  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Madame 
Lamberd,  and  Anna  Olivier  among  the  last  named. 

A  great  deal  more  depends  upon  the  pruning  of 
the  plants  than  many  would  think  to  see  the  uniform 
way  in  which  some  prune  all  classes  of  Roses  It  is 
these  persons  who  complain  of  the  shyness  in  flower¬ 
ing  that  many  climbers  and  strong  growers  are  taxed 
with,  when  the  fault  really  lies  with  themselves. 
All  Roses,  of  whatever  class  they  may  be,  will 
flower  freely  in  proportion  to  their  strength  and  the 
amount  of  wood  they  make,  if  properly  pruned. — 
Experience. 


PARCELS  POST  AND 

GARDEN  PRODUCTS. 

In  your  leading  article  last  week  you  draw  attention 
to  a  recent  meeting  of  farmers  at  which  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  Parcels  Post  was  advocated  for  the 
transmission  of  farm  and  garden  produce.  I  see 
many  great  objections  to  this  mode  of  transit 
generally,  as  in  the  case  of  eggs  and  ripe  fruit 
especially,  for  unless  most  carefully  packed  break¬ 
ages  in  transit  would  arise,  and  the  Postal  authorities 
would  soon  be  on  the  war-path  for  the  prevention  of 
damage  to  other  parcels.  Then  the  want  of 
knowing  how  safely  to  pack,  of  having  wood  boxes 
at  hand,  being  within  easy  reach  of  a  post-office,  and 
other  difficulties  crop  up;  besides  in  many  of  the 
country  districts  a  rural  postman  has  to  walk  very 
long  distances  night  and  morning,  and  is  allowed  no 
conveyance,  so  that  in  common  mercy  to  him  he 
need  be  spared  heavy  packages. 

In  a  contemporary  recently,  I  advocated  tha 
formation  of  centres  in  districts  with  a  simple  plan 
of  collecting  produce  and  conveying  to  eligible 
markets.  I  live  in  Warwickshire,  and  I  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  surrounding  counties  and  rural 
districts,  and  I  know  how  very  difficult  it  is  in  large 
towns  like  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  Walsall, 
Stafford,  Crewe,  and  other  large  central  beehives  of 
labour,  to  obtain  supplies  of  fresh  Strawberries  and 
other  fruits,  and  to  whom  a  supply  of  nice,  fresh- 
gathered  Marrows  and  Peas  is  a  luxury  almost  beyond 
reach.  These  large  towns  have  to  depend  upon  the 
greengrocers  and  fruiterers  for  their  supplies,  pro¬ 
cured  through  the  markets  after  long  journeys  very 
often. 

In  th :  rural  districts  last  year  there  were  thou¬ 
sands  of  bushels  of  Damsons,  Plums,  Pears,  Apples, 


&c.,  which  could  easily  have  been  collected  and  sold, 
had  there  been  an  organization  at  work ;  and  for 
want  of  it,  a  great  deal  of  the  fruit  was  wasted. 
Reference  has  been  made  to  long  rows  of  Damson 
trees  by  the  roadside  in  Kent.  In  the  Midland 
Counties,  we  too  repeatedly  see  these  things,  and 
they  go  unmolested,  and  very  lovely  objects  they  are 
at  the  blooming  time. 

What  I  want  to  see  done  is  this.  That  either  by 
private  enterprise  or  the  formation  of  a  society,  with 
a  small  capital,  experiments  may  be  tried  by 
establishing  central  depots  in  Birmingham  and  else¬ 
where,  with  two  or  three  active  men  with  horses  and 
vans  or  carts,  to  take  certain  districts  within  a 
radius  of  ten  or  twelve  or  more  miles,  and  collect 
from  cottages  and  farmers  any  produce  they  may 
have  for  sale,  such  as  eggs,  poultry,  honey,  good  fruit, 
especially  Raspberries  and  Black  Currants,  always 
in  demand,  any  quantity'  of  fresh  Green  Peas,  early 
Potatos,  Mushrooms,  home-made  wines,  and  in  fact 
any  produce  readily  saleable,  and  pay  for  them  on  the 
spot.  The  collectors  of  course  would  buy  at  as 
reasonable  a  price  as  possible,  and  should  have  an 
idea  of  market  value,  and  in  a  day  a  large  breadth 
of  country  could  be  covered,  and  a  quantity  of  fresh 
marketable  produce  be  collected.  I  am  perfectly 
sure  of  this,  that  a  very  ready  sale  would  soon  clear 
out  the  stock  if  sold  at  reasonable  prices,  for  the 
desire  to  get  fresh  country  produce  is  strong  in 
towns.  If  a  central  shop  or  stores  were  obtained, 
the  packing  of  surplus  collected  produce  could  be 
attended  to  and  sent  on  to  other  towns.  Agencies 
could  easily  be  opened,  and  there  is  one  establish¬ 
ment  in  Birmingham,  a  very  large  supply  stores, 
which  I  have  no  doubt  would  be  a  ready  customer.  I 
instance  Birmingham  only  as  one  centre. 

Very  much  is  talked  and  written  at  the  present 
time,  and  at  political  meetings  especially,  on  the 
enormous  advantages  that  will  arise  to  the  agricul¬ 
tural  labourers  by  giving  them  more  allotments  and 
ground.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  humbug  about  this, 
used  I  am  sorry  to  say  for  political  ends  chiefly.  I 
am  a  strong  advocate  for  allotments  and  good 
gardens  for  cottagers,  and  I  want  to  see  good  sani¬ 
tary  houses  for  them  at  a  low  rental.  Wages  must 
always  be  governed  by  the  state  of  the  farmers  and 
employes.  Bad  seasons  crop  up  too  often,  and  farm¬ 
ing  has  been  a  precarious  and  unprofitable  occupa¬ 
tion  for  years.  I  am  not  going  into  the  causes,  and 
it  is  sufficient  here  to  acknowledge  the  fact.  But 
with  such  an  organization  at  work  about  the  country 
farmers  would  be  benefitted  by  a  cheap  and  easy  sale 
of  their  produce,  and  would  devote  themselves  to  the 
production  of  produce  which  would  find  a  ready 
sale  and  profit.  The  large  numbers  of  cottagers 
about  the  country  would  gladly  welcome  such  an 
agency  for  the  sale  of  their  spare  produce,  and  in 
fact  would  readily  adapt  themselves  to  the  further 
production  of  such  things  as  they  found  were  wanted 
and  would  put  money  into  their  pockets.  My  ideas 
may  be  thought  Utopian  by  some — -they  are  not  by 
me,  for  were  I  much  younger  and  better  off,  I  should 
try  the  experiment,  for  I  know'  so  well  that  there  is 
money  in  it.  In  this  way  the  income  of  many  a 
country  cottager  may  be  increased,  and  so  their 
condition  in  life  bettered.  I  think  it  a  shame  that 
we  allow  so  much  garden  produce  to  go  to  waste  as 
we  do,  and  that  good  wholesome  home-made  wines 
are  not  within  the  reach  of  everyone. 

A  good  deal  has  been  written  about  the  superiority 
in  flavour  of  home-grown  Apples,  and  this  is  so. 
But  in  the  country  Apples  are  gathered  and  sold  for 
what  they,  will  fetch,  or  not  sold  at  all.  With 
central  depots,  Apples  could  be  collected,  stored  and 
properly  looked  after  and  made  to  pay  ;  but  although 
advancing  rapidly  in  improved  sorts  and  culture, 
we  are  lamentably  behind  generally  in  the 
storage  and  care  of  Apples  and  Pears  during  the 
winter  ;  and  when  making  new  orchards  or  planta¬ 
tions,  only  a  few  of  the  best  market  sorts  should  be 
planted,  and  several  trees  of  a  sort.  A  few  sorts  of 
good  Pears  that  will  bear  early,  as  pyramids  or  low 
bushes,  should  also  be  grown,  for  good  home-grown 
Pears  are  difficult  to  obtain  in  the  shops  in  the 
Midland  and  Northern  towms.  Mushrooms,  so  ex¬ 
ceedingly  easy  to  cultivate  out  of  doors  and  in  out¬ 
houses,  when  only  a  little  fermenting  material  is 
wanted  as  a  starting  point,  would  be  withinjthe  reach 
of  so  many  in  the  rural  districts,  and  good  Mush¬ 
rooms  always  fetch  fair  prices  in  the  Midlands  and 
North.  Some  of  the  finest  later  sorts  of  dessert  and 
culinary  Plums  could  also  be  grown,  for  fresh  good 
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fruit  in  good  condition  commands  a  ready  sale  for 
preserving ;  and  as  for  Raspberries  and  Black 
Currants  for  preserving.  I  have  never  yet  known  the 
supply  to  be  equal  to  the  demand  in  the  Midland 
and  Northern  towns. 

Some  day  my  views  will  be  taken  up  and  worked 
out.  Not  just  now,  perhaps,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  get 
out  of  old  grooves.  Many  cottagers  have  large 
gardens,  larger  than  they  really  want  for  their  own 
family  use,  and  for  the  brief  time  they  have  from 
their  ordinary  daily  occupation  for  work  in  their  own 
gardens.  If  they  knew  of  a  certain  outlet  for  any 
crops  they  might  grow  for  marketing,  and  which  they 
would  soon  find  out  were  wanted,  depend  upon  it 
they  would  soon  begin  to  make  more  profit  out  of 
their  gardens  than  had  been  previously  done, — TV.  D. 

Hardening  |Iiscellany. 


THE  COLLECTION  OF  APPLES  AT 
CHISWICK. 

We  have  at  present  at  Chiswick  one  of  the  largest 
(if  not  the  largest)  collections  of  varieties  of  Apples 
in  the  world.  There  are,  however,  a  number  of  good 
sorts  scattered  here  and  there  throughout  the  country, 
and  but  very  little  known.  The  council  of  the  society 
invite  the  owners  of  such  comparatively  unknown 
sorts  to  send  grafts  of  them,  with  name,  locality,  age 
of  tree  (if  known),  and  any  other  particulars,  to 
Chiswick  for  trial  alongside  of  the  standard  collec¬ 
tion.  Grafts,  &c.,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Superintendent,  R.H.S.  Gardens,  Chiswick. — TV. 
TVilks,  Sec.  R.H.S. ,  Feb.  io th,  1892. 

VEITCH  S  RED-STEMMED  WHITE  PRIMULA. 

This  is  a  very  pretty  thing  indeed,  and  is  a  pleasing 
departure  from  the  ordinary  white  (Primula  sinensis 
finibriata  alba).  The  flowers  are  quite  as  large,  of  as 
good  substance,  and  quite  as  floriferous,  while  the 
flower  stem  and  the  leaf  stalks,  instead  of  being  a 
greenish-white,  are  of  a  deep  ruddy-crimson  hue. 
The  red  colour  sets  off  the  white  flowers  to  great  ad¬ 
vantage,  the  contrast  being  a  most  pleasing  one.  I 
have  seen  it  in  many  conservatories  in  Devonshire, 
and  the  other  day  I  saw  a  nice  batch  of  them  in 
Messrs.  Veitch's  houses  at  Exeter. — Devoniensis. 

PRIMULA  OBCONICA. 

Should  any  of  your  readers  experience  any  strong 
itching  sensation  from  being  stung  by  this  plant  in 
the  course  of  handling  and  re-potting  it,  a  very 
simple  cure  is  to  be  found  in  an  application  of 
Condy's  fluid  and  cold  water,  say  half  a  wine  glass- 
full  of  the  former  to  a  pint  of  water,  and  bathe  the 
arm  and  hands  with  it,  allowing  it  to  dry  in.  It  is  a 
safe  and  quick  cure.  Some  persons  are  so  frightened 
about  its  stinging  properties  as  to  discontinue  grow¬ 
ing  it,  but  they  need  not  be  with  so  simple  a  remedy. 
And  it  is  always  well  to  have  Condy’s  fluid  in  the  house 
as  an  efficient  disinfectant,  and  I  know  its  value  in  a 
sick  room  under  the  suffering  from  bronchial  asthma 
and  great  difficulty  in  breathing,  and  have  found  a 
little  Condy's  fluid,  dropped  upon  a  hot  coal,  throw 
out  a  vapour  which  gives  ease  and  comfort. — D.  W. 

EARLY  STRAWBERRIES. 

In:  November  I  started  a  batch  of  Strawberries,  in¬ 
cluding  La  Grosse  Sucree,  Keen’s  Seedling,  Noble, 
and  a  dozen  of  Black  Prince ;  I  had  not  seen  this 
variety  for  twenty  years,  until  two  years  ago,  when 
a  friend  spoke  of  it  as  being  grown  by  him  for  con¬ 
serves,  no  other  being  accepted.  He  offered  me  some 
runners,  and  last  year  I  layered  a  dozen  in  small 
pots,  and  grew  them  on  in  the  usual  way.  On  the 
seventh  of  this  month  there  were  three  perfectly  ripe 
fruit  on  the  Black  Prince,  and  one  or  two  more  on 
each  pot  colouring.  This  day,  February  15,  La 
Grosse  Sucree  and  Keen’s  are  changing  colour,  and 
Noble  will  do  so  at  the  end  of  the  week,  the  fruit 
being  larger  and  more  evenly  set  than  the  others.  If 
those  in  successional  batches  do  as  well  as  they  did 
last  year,  I  shall  be  well  pleased  with  Noble.  None 
of  our  pot  plants  have  attained  the  size  of  those  in 
previous  years  in  consequence  of  the  cold  sunless 
wet  season,  and  I  do  not  think  that  they  received 
more  than  two  waterings  from  the  time  they  were 
layered,  the  almost  daily  showers  being  a  little  too 
much.  After  this  I  do  not  think  much  importance 
can  be  attached  to  crown  ripening.  At  any  rate,  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned  in  this  district,  the  essential 
conditions  were  entirely  absent,  and  the  previous 
season  was  only  a  trifle  better,  yet  our  forced  Straw¬ 


berries  were  never  better  than  they  were  last  year. 
I  feel  sure  that  if  I  had  fifty  plants  of  Black  Prince 
this  year,  that  I  could  have  picked  a  pound  of  fruit 
on  the  seventh  of  this  month,  so  it  appears  that  in 
point  of  earliness  we  have  not  improved  on  old  sorts, 
— TV.  P.  R.,  Preston. 


HARDY  TREES  &  SHRUBS. 

Deciduous  Spindle  Trees. 

lor  some  years  past  the  evergreen  species  and 
varieties  of  Euonymus  have  received  the  greatest 
amount  of  attention  from  planters,  and  those  who 
grow  young  plants  for  window  boxes,  pots  and  deco¬ 
rative  work  generally.  This  is  doubtless  commend¬ 
able  for  towns  where  something  hardy  and  evergreen 
is  wanted  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  dwelling 
houses  during  the  winter  months.  The  deciduous 
species  on  the  contrary  are  most  interesting  when  in 
fruit  during  the  autumn  months,  and  loaded  with 
their  red  fruits,  but  more  especially  after  the  latter 
burst  and  expose  the  seeds  which  are  covered  with 
an  orange-coloured  aril.  The  birds  molest  them  very 
much,  and  consequently  the  fruits  do  not  hang  so 
long  as  they  would  otherwise  do.  The  deciduous 
kinds  are  generally  if  not  always  propagated 
from  seeds,  which  they  produce  usually  in  great 
abundance. 

E.  Europ.eus. — The  British  species  is  perhaps 
the  most  abundant,  and  the  most  widely  disseminated 


Euonymus  Europ.eus 


in  British  gardens.  The  lance-shaped  leaves  are 
finely  sawed  on  the  edges  and  resemble  to  some 
extent  those  of  the  almond  in  miniature.  The  plant 
may  be  described  as  a  large  shrub  or  low  tree  when 
allowed  to  attain  its  proper  dimensions,  and  then 
produces  its  highly-coloured  fruits  in  great  abundance 
during  September  and  October.  The  capsules 
burst  open  exposing  the  orange-coloured  seeds 
suspended  by  means  of  long  stalks  similarly  to  those 
of  the  Magnolia  when  it  ripens  seeds.  The  decaying 
leaves  often  become  bright  red  before  they  fall. 
The  capsule  itself  may  be  described  as  rose 
coloured,  but  there  is  a  variety  named  E.  e.  fructu 
albo  in  which  the  capsules  are  white  while  the  seeds 
retain  their  bright  orange  hue.  Several  varieties 
have  been  cultivated,  but  most  of  them  have  got  lost 
during  the  period  of  neglect  which  shrubs  in  general 
have  suffered  for  some  years  past.  The  accompany¬ 
ing  illustration  shows  the  character  of  the  leaves 
and  the  fruit  when  mature  and  burst  so  as  to  expose 
the  seeds. 

E.  latifolius. — The  leaves  of  this  species  are 
broader  than  those  of  the  European  Spindle  Tree, 
ovate  and  finely  toothed.  The  fruit  is  acutely 
angled  or  somewhat  winged,  and  ripens  in  September, 
when  it  becomes  of  a  bright  red.  It  is  larger,  even 
more  showy,  and  if  anything  more  abundantly  pro¬ 
duced  than  in  the  case  of  E.  europmus.  The  leaves 
also  become  of  a  purplish-red  before  they  drop.  The 
species  is  a  native  of  South  Europe  from  the  south 


of  France  to  Tauria.  The  branches  even  in  winter 
are  more  interesting  and  attractive  than  those  of  any 
other  deciduous  species.  It  should  be  allowed 
plenty  of  space  to  develop  its  true  character,  and  the 
planter  who  does  so  will  be  amply  pleased  with  the 
results,  for  it  is  highly  ornamental  when  well  laden 
with  fruit.  Seedlings  are  also  easily  raised  as  in  the 
case  of  E.  europseus. 

E.  verrucosus. — Seldom  is  this  species  seen  in 
gardens,  but  used  to  be  grown  by  collectors  of  shrubs 
who  valued  it  for  the  sake  of  its  distinct  upright  habit 
and  warted  branches  as  indicated  by  the  specific  name. 
It  is  a  native  of  central  Europe  and  grows  to  a 
height  of  6  ft.  to  12  ft.,  and  bears  fruit  which  ripen3 
to  a  reddish  purple  in  September. 

E.  atropurpurens. — The  leaves  of  this  species 
attain  a  length  of  2  in.  to  5  in.  and  are  lanceolate> 
resembling  to  some  extent  those  of  a  Peach.  The 
fruit  is  bluntly  four-angled  and  furrowed,  crimson, 
with  white  seeds  covered  with  a  red  aril,  and  ripens 
in  October.  The  flowers  are  dark  purple  as  indicated 
by  the  name,  and  the  decaying  leaves  are  purplish 
red.  Like  many  other  American  plants  it  likes  a 
peaty  soil,  and  does  best  when  grown  in  somewhat 
shady  positions.  Several  other  deciduous  species 
have  been  introduced,  but  like  the  last  two  they  have 
been  suffered  to  get  out  of  cultivation  from  neglect. 

WASTE  NO  VRUIT  AND 

VEGETABLES. 

A  lady,  writing  recently  in  a  public  journal,  said  that 
one  of  the  lessons  to  be  derived  from  the  life  of  that 
splendid  old  man  recently  deceased — Cardinal  Man¬ 
ning  ,  who  at  the  time  of  his  death  possessed  practically 
nothing — is  that  of  thought  for  others.  We  are 
sadly  in  need  of  more  of  this  kind  of  consideration 
all  round.  Those  who  cannot  give  money  can  some¬ 
times  render  help  in  other  ways,  and  kindly  sympathy 
is  always  acceptable.  I  am  quite  sure  many  persons 
waste  a  good  deal  of  the  fruit,  flowers,  and  vege¬ 
tables  they  grow — there  is  more  than  the  family  and 
servants  can  consume,  and  it  is  wasted.  How  easy 
it  appears  to  say  to  those  who  are  not  so  well  off  in 
these  respects,  and  have  no  gardens  of  their  own, 
“  If  you  care  to  send  you  can  have  a  basket  of 
vegetables,  or  if  your  children  will  come  for  some 
fruit,  they  shall  have  it."  I  have  a  neighbour — a 
lady  with  a  benevolent  nature — who  does  this,  and 
her  kindness  is  greatly  appreciated,  and  she  is 
regarded  as  the  Lady  Bountiful  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  An  act  of  this  character  comes  to  a  fine  nature 
as  a  positive  luxury.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  rich 
to  perform  such  little  acts  of  kindness — far  from  it ; 
what  is  necessary  is  to  be  thoughtful  and  unselfish. 
Where  in  this  wide  world  can  anyone  find  such  com¬ 
passion  as  that  shown  by  the  poor  for  the  poor  ?  A 
few  flowers  given  from  a  garden  is  at  all  times  a 
worthy  gift,  and  especially  so  when  made  to  an 
invalid,  or  to  a  person  in  a  lowly  station  of  life. 
Rich  people  are  in  too  many  instances  so  far  removed 
by  position  from  the  bulk  of  their  fellow-men,  that 
they  miss  opportunities  of  taking  a  personal  interest 
in  them.  But  thoughtful  people  of  small  means 
have  it  in  their  power  to  do  a  great  deal ;  there  is 
scarcely  a  limit  to  the  little  acts  of  kindness  they  can 
perform.  Gardeners  and  those  interested  in  garden¬ 
ing  are  to  be  commended  for  their  support  of  the 
provident  and  charitable  institutions  connected  with 
horticulture,  but  let  us  give  generous  impulses  a 
wider  play  in  some  such  directions  as  we  have 
ventured  to  indicate. — R.  D. 

Apple  May  Queen. — In  general  appearance  this 
variety  may  be  compared  to  a  small  Blenheim 
Orange,  but  it  is  firmer  and  keeps  much  longer, 
in  fact  till  May,  as  indicated  by  the  name.  The 
fruit  is  globuiar,  slightly  compressed  at  either  end, 
and  of  medium  size.  The  skin  is  of  a  greenish 
yellow  on  the  shaded  side,  speckled  all  over  with 
small  green  spots  and  lightly  suffused  or  streaked 
with  red,  but  of  a  bright  red  all  over  the  sunny  side, 
and  more  or  less  splashed  with  a  darker  hue ;  the 
whole  surface  is  bright  and  shining.  The  half  open 
eye  is  set  in  a  moderately  deep  even  cavity,  and  the 
very  short  stalk  is  set  in  a  deeper  and  narrower 
evenly  rounded  cavity.  The  flesh  is  still  very  firm 
but  crisp,  tender,  and  sweet,  pale  yellowish  white 
and  slightly  suffused  with  red  just  under  the  skin, 
as  seen  in  Duchess  Favourite,  Red  Baldwin,  and 
others,  and  is  agreeably  fragrant.  A  dish  of  it  was 
exhibited  by  Air.  W.  Crump,  Madresfield  Court 
Gardens,  Malvern,  when  an  Award  of  Merit  wag 
granted  it. 
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ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


The  Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 

It  is  always  necessary  to  look  well  ahead,  by 
having  everything  ready  for  any  emergency,  and 
although  they  may  not  be  required  just  yet  it  will 
be  will  to  get  the  blinds  fixed  and  ready  for  use  at 
any  moment,  as  sometimes  during  the  latter  part  of 
this  month  we  get  very  strong  sunshine,  necessitating 
their  being  rolled  down  for  a  few  hours  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day.  After  passing  through  the 
dull  winter  months  the  plants  are  not  in  a  fit  state  to 
stand  much  sunshine,  the  consequence  of  too  much 
of  which  just  yet  is  scorched  leaves,  which  are  a 
great  disfigurement  to  any  plant. 

Imported  Orchids. — In  view  of  the  many  large  im¬ 
portations  of  all  kinds  that  have  reached  this  country 
recently,  it  may  be  of  service  to  amateurs  if  I  detail 
the  treatment  we  successfully  pursue  with  such 
plants.  With  Cattleyas  the  first  thing  is  to  thoroughly 
clean  the  plants,  cutting  away  all  the  dead  roots, 
decayed  bulbs,  etc.  They  are  then  placed  on  the  stage 
in  the  cool  house  for  say  a  week  or  ten  days,  which 
is  generally  long  enough  at  this  time  of  the  year  for 
them  to  plump  up  sufficiently  before  being  potted  or 
basketed  as  the  case  may  be.  By  keeping  them  cool 
they  retain  their  leaves,  which  would  in  all  probability 
fall  off  if  they  were  placed  in  the  Cattleya  house  at 
once.  After  potting  we  stand  them  on  the  stage  at  the 
shadiest  end  of  the  Cattleya  house.  Very  little  water 
is  given  until  the  roots  have  taken  hold  of  the  com¬ 
post,  but  the  syringe  is  kept  going  about  the  pots. 

Odontoglossums  are  potted  up  as  soon  as  received, 
and  treated  thus  they  very  rarely  fail  to  do  well.  I 
may  say  that  when  buying  imported  plants  we  make 
a  point  of  buying  those  that  have  a  fair  chance  of 
growing,  and  unless  all  amateurs  do  the  same  it  is 
much  better  and  cheaper  to  buy  established  plants 
from  the  best  known  firms. 

East  India  House. — As  the  Phalaenopsis  go  out 
of  flower  they  should  be  attended  to,  rebasketing 
where  required.  When  grown  in  cylinders  very  few 
roots  will  be  found  inside,  so  that  all  the  crocks  may 
be  replaced  by  clean  ones.  The  plants  should  be 
elevated  as  much  as  possible,  so  that  the  moss  does 
not  touch  the  bottom  leaves.  Unless  the  sphagnum 
is  very  clean  it  should  be  washed  before  using  it  for 
these  plants.  After  washing  it  will  be  necessary  to 
let  it  become  moderately  dry  before  using  it.  This 
may  be  done  by  spreading  it  out  in  the  house  where 
the  plants  are  grown.  It  will  then,  when  ready  for  use, 
be  at  the  same  temperature,  which  is  of  great  impor¬ 
tance.  The  temperature  of  this  house  might  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  rise  a  few  degrees  gradually  during  the  next 
fortnight,  if  the  weather  keeps  mild.  H 

Cattleya  House.— Any  Miltonia  spectabilis  and 
Morrelliana  that  require  potting  should  now  be  done. 
We  grow  some  in  pots,  pans,  and  baskets,  but  I 
must  say  that,  although  they  all  grow  and  flower 
well,  those  in  the  baskets  do  the  best.  Sphagnum 
moss  and  good  fibrous  peat,  added  to  which  should 
be  some  small  crocks  and  silver  sand,  suits  well,  and 
we  pot  moderately  firm.  Very  few  insects  attack  this 
species.  White  scale  is  the  only  one  that  I  am  aware 
of,  and  then  only  when  the  plant  is  out  of  health. 
The  temperature  of  this  house  will  be  sure  to  range  a 
little  higher  now  both  night  and  day  without  any 
more  firing  being  used  than  before,  and  with  a  little 
more  moisture  in  the  air  by  damping  down  it  will 
benefit  the  plants  that  are  growing 

Cool  House.— We  shall  not  raise  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  this  house  just  yet.  Keep  the  paths  and 
stages  syringed  twice  daily,  but  do  not  syringe  the 
Odontoglossums  overhead ;  Disas,  however,  will  ap¬ 
preciate  it. — C. 

Zygopetalum  leucochilum. 

Hybrid  Orchids  are  the  rule  of  the  day,  and  the  plant 
under  notice  presents  a  very  pleasing  combination  of 
thecolours  of  its  two  parents.  The  seed  bearing  parent 
was  Z.  Mackayi,  and  the  pollen  parent  Z.  Burkei. 
The  sepals  are  oblong  and  striated,  or  striped  with 
brown  for  the  greater  part  of  their  length  on  a  pale 
green  ground,  the  apical  portion  being  suffused  with 
brown.  The  petals  are  slightly  shorter  and  broader, 
but  otherwise  similar.  The  lip  is  pure  white,  and 
lined  with  violet  on  the  fleshy  cup-like  crest.  The 
scape,  about  20  in.  high,  bears  a  short  raceme  of 
flowers  near  the  top.  The  leaves  are  linear  lanceo¬ 
late  ;  and  the  whole  plant  is  vigorous  and  apparently 
of  easy  culture.  It  was  showm  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
&  Sons,  and  received  a  First-class  Certificate, 


Oncidiums  from  Westmount. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  some  handsome  flowers  of 
Oncidium  Rossii  and  O.  Forbesi  from  Mr.  David 
Wilson,  Westmount,  Kelvinside,  Glasgow’.  One 
scape  of  the  former  carried  three  flowers  of  large 
size,  and  the  name  O.  R.  giganteum  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  for  it.  Notwithstanding  the-  fact  of  there 
being  three  flowers  on  the  scape,  each  measured 
3J  in.  both  across  the  petals  and  across  the  sepals. 
The  petals  further  were  gin.  wide,  white  suffused 
with  blush  and  blotched  with  purple  at  the  base. 
The  sepals  were  heavily  and  closely  blotched  with 
purple  all  over  on  a  groundwork  of  white.  The  lip 
was  also  very  large,  beautifully  crisped  or  wavy 
along  the  margins,  and  blush  deepening  to  a  soft 
pink  with  a  lemon-yellow  crest.  Another  form  of 
O.  Rossii  majus  had  its  petals  blotched  with  dark 
brownish-purple  along  the  middle  as  far  as  the  apex, 
thus  imitating  the  sepals  to  some  extent.  Accom¬ 
panying  the  above  were  some  flowers  of  O.  Forbesi 
with  deep  cinnamon-brown  sepals  streaked  with 
yellow  and  rich  reddish-brown  petals  and  lip,  all 
w'avy  at  the  margins  with  an  irregular  or  wavy  band 
of  bright  yellow  round  them.  All  were  beautiful 
and  acceptable  at  this  early  period  of  the  year. 

Lycaste  Youngi. 

Some  of  the  deciduous  Lycastes  are  highly  orna¬ 
mental  when  well  flowered,  and  such  may  be  said  of 
L.  Youngi  as  it  was  exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall, 
Westminster,  on  the  9th  inst.  bySirTrevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  M.P.  (grower  Mr.  W.  White),  Burford  Lodge, 
Dorking.  A  good  sized  piece  of  it  was  simply  one 
mass  of  golden  yellow  flowers,  which  were  the  more 
conspicuous  by  the  absence  of  leaves.  The  sepals 
are  ovate,  and  yellow  shaded  with  green,  while  the 
petals  are  obovate-elliptic  and  golden  yellow.  The 
three-lobed  lip  is  of  a  paler  yellow  with  a  few 
brown  spots ;  the  side  lobes  are  very  short,  and  the 
crests  consist  of  two  ridges  or  a  deeply  furrowed 
piece.  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper 
Holloway,  also  exhibited  it,  and  an  Award  of  Merit 
was  accorded  in  both  cases. 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN. 


Alocacias. — These  will  soon  be  in  active  growth, 
and  the  annual  repotting  should  be  accomplished 
before  that  takes  place.  A  suitable  compost  for 
such  kinds  as  A.  Veitchii,  A.  Lowii,  and  A.  metallica 
would  consist  of  fibrous  peat,  chopped  sphagnum, 
some  small  nodules  of  charcoal  or  broken  pot¬ 
sherds  and  silver  sand.  This  makes  an  open  com¬ 
post  favourable  to  the  development  of  the  somewhat 
aerial  roots,  but  is  not  of  course  long  lasting ;  hence 
the  necessity  of  annual  repotting,  particularly  where 
the  old  soil  has  become  too  solid  or  sour. 

Caladiums. — Turfy  loam,  fibrous  peat,  leaf  soil 
and  well-rotted  manure  in  about  equal  parts  will 
form  a  suitable  compost  for  these  tuberous  rooted 
subjects.  A  common  practice  is  to  place  the  tubers 
singly  in  small  pots,  and  shift  them  into  larger  sizes 
as  the  roots  develop.  In  all  cases  the  tubers 
should  be  sorted  into  sizes,  so  that  if  large 
plants  are  ultimately  made  up,  tubers  of 
equal  strength  may  be  used.  They  may  be 
increased  by  removing  the  separate  crowns  or  buds 
with  a  sharp  knife,  having  a  piece  of  tuber  to  each 
bud. 

Pancratiums  and  Hymenocallis  — These  may 
now  conveniently  be  repotted.  Offsets  may  be 
removed  and  the  large  bulbs  potted  singly,  as  they 
then  form  plants  of  a  convenient  size  that  may  be 
used  in  various  ways  for  decorative  purposes.  When 
a  number  of  bulbs  are  grown  in  a  large  pot,  they 
may  not  come  into  bloom  simultaneously. 

Olivias. — Where  these  have  been  kept  in  a 
moderately  high  temperature  they  will  soon  be 
throwing  up  their  flower  scapes,  if  not  doing  so 
already.  The  flowers  will  be  much  larger,  and  the 
plants  enabled  the  better  to  produce  them,  if  supplies 
of  weak  liquid  manure  are  given  them  about  two  or 
three  times  a  week. 

Pimelias. — Plants  that  are  wanted  to  flower  in 
June  or  July  may  have  the  tips  of  the  young  shoots 
pinched  out  now.  There  are  several  other  hard- 
wooded  subjects  which  may  be  treated  in  the  same 
way,  and  many  of  them  may  be  retarded,  if  so 
desired,  by  p'acing  them  in  a  cool  house  with  a  north 
aspect. 

Verbenas. — Where  these  were  placed  in  heat 
some  time  ago,  as  adyised-in  a  previous  calendar,  the 


young  shoots  will  now  have  attained  some  consider¬ 
able  length,  and  may  be  taken  off  for  insertion  in  the 
propagating  bed  if  that  has  been  prepared  for  them. 
With  a  mild  bottom  heat  they  should  be  ready  for 
potting  off  a  fortnight  hence.  Seeds  may  also  be 
sown  of  Verbena  venosa  or  any  other  kind  in  light, 
sandy  soil. 

Calceolarias  and  Cinerarias. — Look  closely 
after  the  plants  at  this  time  of  the  year  to  guard 
against  the  attacks  of  green  fly.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  Calceolarias.  Late  batches  of  the 
latter  should  be  potted  into  larger  sizes  or  their 
flowering  pots  as  the  Case  may  be.  Late  batches  of 
Cinerarias  or  those  not  yet  in  flower  should  have 
weak  doses  of  manure  water  about  twice  a  week. 
Keep  the  plants  near  the  glass  and  ventilate  freely. 

Peaches. — The  night  temperature  in  the  earliest 
house  may  range  from  550  to  60°  according  to  the 
stage  of  advancement  of  the  fruit  and  the  state  of 
the  weather  for  the  time  being,  allowing  a  good  rise 
by  day,  more  especially  when  the  rise  is  due  to  sun 
heat.  Ventilate  when  the  temperature  rises  above 
65°,  and  increase  it  during  the  day.  Close  early, 
syringe  the  trees  well,  and  damp  down  all  available 
surfaces.  YV  eak  liquid  manure  in  the  evaporating 
pans  will  help  to  keep  down  red  spider. 

Melons. — The  early  sown  Melons  should  by  this 
time  be  ready  for  planting  out  in  their  permanent 
quarters.  If  need  be  they  may  be  retained  in  pots  a 
little  longer  till  the  beds  are  ready  for  them.  I 
fermenting  manure  is  to  be  used  to  keep  up  the 
bottom  heat,  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  heat  fiercely 
before  puting  it  in  the  bed,  otherwise  it  will  lose 
much  of  its  utility.  VT’nen  making  up  the  bed  beat 
or  tread  down  the  manure  rather  firmly,  as  that  will 
make  the  heat  milder  and  more  durable. 

Garlic,  Shallots,  Chives,  &c.— As  soon  as  the 
soil  is  in  a  favourable  condition  as  to  dryness,  the 
above  subjects  may  be  planted  out  in  lines  9  in. 
apart  and  about  6  in.  from  plant  to  plant  ;  or  a  little 
more  may  be  allowed  between  the  lines  for  the 
better  convenience  of  keeping  them  clean  by  means 
of  the  hoe. 

- - 

©tntuar\>. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death,  at  Bigsweir,  Mon¬ 
mouthshire,  on  the  2nd  inst.,  in  her  76th  year,  of  the 
Wife  of  Mr.  George  Rawlings,  formerly  of  Bethnal 
Green,  and  Romford,  and  one  of  the  oldest  raisers 
and  cultivators  of  Dahlias  now  left. 

- ■*- - 

Quescions  sod  Answers. 

Correspondents  are  requested,  in  order  to  avoid  delay, 
to  address  all  communications  to  “The  Editor" 
or  “  T.  he  Publisher,"  and  not  to  any  person  bv 
name,  unless  the  correspondence  is  of  a  private 
character.  Telegrams  may  be  addressed  "  Bambusa 
London." 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland. _ 

G.  Hcstmeath  :  The  Secretary  is  Mr.  W.  P.  North, 
189,  Great  Brunswick  Street,  Dublin. 

Names  of  Fruits. — D.  Campbell :  Apple,  Dume- 
low’s  Seedling,  most  frequently  called  Wellington. 
Pear,  Beurre  Diel. 

Names  of  Plants. — H.  L.  :  1,  Crocus  Imperati ; 

2,  Galanthus  nivalis  lutescens  ;  3,  Eranthis  hyema- 
lis;  4,  Erica  carnea  ;  5,  Daphne  Mezereum.  A .  M.  P.  ; 

1,  Hamamelis  virginica ;  2,  Cupressus  nutkaensis  ;  3, 
Thuya  orientalis  ;  4,  Juniperus  recurvus  ;  5,  Pinus 
austriaca ;  6,  Pseudotsuga  Douglasii.  JR.  G.:  1, 

Acacia  dealbata  ;  2,  Acacia  Drummondi. 

Asparagus. — S.  C.,  Inverness  :  The  spray  you  sent 
is  simply  a  fasciated  form  of  Asparagus  plumosus 
nanus,  and  if  you  like  to  give  it  a  special  name,  you 
might  call  it  A.  plumosus  fasciatus.  A  similar 
variety  was  exhibited  at  one  of  the  R.  H.  S.  meetings 
a  few  weeks  ago,  but  we  are  not  aware  that  it  has 
received  any  special  name.  It  cannot  become  a 
popular  plant,  because  too  heavy  and  lumpy. 

Cauliflowers  and  French  Beans. — T.  P.  :  We 
do  not  think  that  even  with  24-size  pots  you  would 
be  able  to  get  heads  of  Cauliflower  sufficiently  large 
to  make  it  worth  your  while  spending  time  with 
them.  You  would  be  able  to  get  heads  by  close  at¬ 
tention  to  watering  and  feeding,  but  thev  would  be 
very  small.  If  Cauliflowers  could  profitably  be  done 
in  this  way,  the  system  would  be  adopted  by  culti¬ 
vators  generally,  but  it  is  not.  We  would  advise  vcu 
to  grow  French  Beans  in  32  or  24-size  pots,  as  they 
would  be  more  certain  to  produce  a  profitable  crop. 

Angle  of  Elevation. — Omega  :  If  the  fruit  house 
is  meant  for  an  early  one.  j-ou  may  set  up  the  roof  at 
an  angle  of  450  so  as  to  catch  a  maximum  of  the  rays 
of  sun  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  For  late  work, 
either  in  the  case  of  fruit  or  plant  houses,  the  angle 
of  elevation  should  be  less,  first  because  there  is  no. 
object  in  making  high  roofs,  and  secondly  because 
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the  plants  do  best  when  kept  as  near  the  glass  as 
possible.  In  building  houses  for  plant  growing,  the 
pitch  or  elevation  of  the  roof  should  just  be  sufficient 
to  throw  the  water  off  properly  ;  and  the  plants  will 
then  get  the  full  advantage  of  light. 

Candytuft. — Omega  :  For  spring  flowering  make 
a  sowing  about  the  last  week  of  August  or  the 
beginning  of  September.  A  further  sowing  may 
be  made  about  the  end  of  March  and  at  intervals  of 
a  fortnight  from  that  time  till  June.  You  can 
prolong  the  flowering  period  of  each  sowing  con¬ 
siderably  by  keeping  the  seedlings  well  thinned  out 
from  the  early  stages  onwards. 

Communications  Received. — J.  S.- — E.  S.  D. — 
R.  S.— A.  O.— T.  W.— W.  D.— A.  D.— G.  H.  K,— 
Experience. — W.  J.  J. — A.  M. — W.  F. — Veritas. — 
D.  P.  L. — Stirling. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

T.  Hopkins,  Sherwood  Hall  Nurseries,  Menlo 
Park,  San  Mateo  County,  California. — Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  and  other  plants,  Trees  and  Shrubs,  &c. 

John  Watkins,  Pomona  Farm,  Withington, 
Hereford. — Seed  Potatos. 

Max  Deegin,  Kostritz,  Thuringen,  Germany.— 
Dahlias  and  Roses. 


LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

February  16  tli,  1892, 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and 
39,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.,  report  a  steady 
sale  for  Red  Clover  at  unchanged  rates.  White 
Clover,  Alsike,  and  Trefoil  firm.  Perennial  Rye¬ 
grasses  are  dearer.  French-Italian  Ryegrass  offers 
on  easier  terms. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 
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Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 


s.  d  5.  d. 

Apples...  per  £-sieve  i  o  50 
Canadian  and  Nova 
Scotian  Apples 

per  barrel  12  0  25  o  j 


s.  d.  s.a. 

Grapes . per  lb.  19  30 

Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael’s,  each  26  60 
Cobbs...  per  100  lbs.  40  o 


Stove.6ueenhouse;HaKdy  Exobic  a  British 
EVERYONE  interested  In  Ferns  SHOULD 
SEND  FOR  OUR  partially  descriptive. 

Catalogue  free  on  Application. 
also  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  N!2I. 
Price  I/s  post  free. 


CUTBUSH’S  MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel  (is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package),  or  6d.  per 
cake  ;  free  by  Parcel  Post,  is. 

None  genuine  unless  in  sealed  pack¬ 
ages,  and  printed  cultural  directions 
enclosed  with  our  signatures  attached. 

New  publication,  “  Mushrooms,  and 
How  to  Grow  Them,”  by  Luke  Ellis, 
should  be  read  by  everyone  interested 
in  the  growth  of  Mushrooms.  Pi  ice  6 d., 
free  by  post,  yd. 

'ysnML  CUTBUSH  &.  SON, 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants , 

HIGHGATE  NURSERIES,  N.;  &  BARNET,  HERTS 


NATIVE  Gr'UJLIS'O. 

Bust  and  Cheapest  Manure  for  Garden  Use. 

Price  £3  10=.  per  ton,  in  bags. 

Lots  under  io  cwt.  4s.  per  cvvt ;  1  cwt.  sample  bag  sent  carriage 
paid  to  any  station  in  England  on  receipt  of  P.O.  for  js. 

Extracts  from  16th  annual  collection  of  reports: — 

Native  Guano  for  Potatos,  Vegetables,  &c. 

H.  Brinkwor-th,  Potato  grower,  Reading,  used  for  Potatos, 
Onions,  and  Carrots.  Results,  “  Very  good,  never  had  better 
crops.”  J.  Butler,  Sittingbourne,  “  Used  for  Potato,  Celery,  and 
other  market  garden  crops  with  very  good  resuhs.  Potatos 
large,  clean,  and  free  from  disease.  Best  and  cheapest  manure 
inthe  market.” 

Native  Guano  for  Fruit,  Roses,  Tomatos,  &c. 

J.  Peed  &  Sons,  Streatham,  “  Used  for  fruit  trees  and  Roses. 
Results  very  satisfactory,  we  use  no  other  Guano  now.  Con¬ 
sider  yours  preferable  to  Peruvian.''  J.  Finch,  Orrell  Gardens, 
“  Used  for  Vegetables,  Tomatos,  Grapes,  Cucumbers,  and 
flowers  with  satisfactory  results.  Most  excellent  for  Potatos 
and  many  other  things.  The  cheapest  manure  in  the  market.” 

Orders  to  the  NATIVE  GUANO  CO.,  LIMITED,  29,  New 
Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars,  London,  where  Pamphlet  ot  Testi¬ 
monials,  &c.,  may  be  obtained.  AGENTS  WANTED. 


JAMES  SENDALL  &  CO. 

HO  bI)Ii<lders,ral  C  A  M  BR I DG  E . 


Conservatories,  Plant  Houses,  Vineries,  4c. 

Erected  in  any  style. 

Gentlemen  ■waited  on  in  any  part  of  the  country.  Designs 
and  Plans  prepared  to  suit  any  special  position.  Estimates 
free.  New  Catalogues,  postage  6d. 


THE  CHAMPION 

CHECK  END  SADDLE  BOILER. 

Heating  Power  from 
250  to  5,000  feet  of 
4-inch  piping. 

DURABLE, 

ECONOMICAL  IN  FU 
EASILY  FIRED, 
and  LOWEST  in  PRICE  of  any  Boiler  of  its  power. 
See  Price  Lists  and  Testimonials. 

HEATING  APPARATUS  fixed  in  any  part  of  the 
Kingdom.  Defective  Apparatus  renewed.  Estimates  Free. 

MANUFACTURERS  FOR  20  YEARS  OF  THE 

BEST  CLASS  OF  GARDEN  FRAMES; 

LISTS  of  20  VARIETIES  (from  £1  is.  each),  Post  Free. 

Made  of  the  best  red  wood  deal,  malleable  iron  hinges. 
Painted  three  times,  Glazed  with  21-oz.  English  glass. 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 


ArtichokesGlobedoz.  30  60 
Asparagus,  Eng  bun.  10  o 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  10  16 

Beet . per  dozen  20  30 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  16  26 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz.  30  60 

Celery . jier  bundle  2  6 

Cucumbers  . each  06  09 

Endive,  French,  doz.  26  30 
Herbs  . per  bunch  02  06 


s .  d. 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  2  o 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  1  6 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  1  3 

Onions . per  bunch  o  4 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  1  6 
Smallsalading, punnet  o  4 
Seakale  ...per  basket  2  o 
Spinach,  per  strike  ...  1  6 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  o  6 

Turnips . per  bun.  o  6 


r.  d 
4  0 
2  0 

2  O 

0  6 


Potatos. — Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 

Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4  o  12  o 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  24  o  36  o 
Dracaena  viridis,doz.J  9  o  18  0 
Epiphyllutn  per  doz.  9  o  12  o 
Erica  Hymalis,  per  12  o  18  o 
—  gracilis,  per  doz.  9  o  12  o 
Evergreens, invar.doz  6  o  24  o 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  0  18  o 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  o  60  o 
Hyacinths, ...per  doz.  60  90 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

doz.  pots  15  0  24  o 


s .  d.  s.  d 

Marguerites,  perdoz.  60  90 
Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  21 

— scarlet . per  doz.  4  o 

Poinsettia,  ...per  doz.  9  o 
Primula  Sinensis  per 

doz.  4  o 

Roman  Hyacinths,  per 

doz.  9  o  12  0 
Solanums...per  doz.  9  o  12  o 
Tulips . per  doz.  80  90 


6  o 
18  o 


6  o 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d.  |  s. 


Acacia  or  Mimosa 

French  per  bunch  1620 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  4  0 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  o  6 
Carnations,  12 blooms  2  o 
Chrysanthemums, 

doz.  blooms  o  9 
Chrysanthemums, 

doz.  bunches  6  o  24  o 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  30  60 
Gardenias  12  blooms  8  o  12  0 
Hellebore  or  Christmas 
Roses,  doz.  blooms  o  6 
Heliotropes, 12  sprays  o  6 
Hyacinths,  Roman, 

doz. sprays  o  6 
Lilac,  French, 

per  bunch  5  6 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  6  o  10  o 
Liliumsvar., doz. blms.  1  6 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 


6  o 

1  0 
3  o 

2  o 


Marguerites,  12  bun.  2 
Mignonette...  12  bun.  1 
Narcissf  Paper  White 
doz. sprays  o 
Narciss,  French, 

doz.  bunches  3 
Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  1 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  9 

Poinsettia.  doz.  blms.  4 
Primula,  double,  bun.  o 
Primula  single,  doz. 

sprays  o 
1  o  Roses,  yellow,  dozen  3 

1  o  —  Red . doz.  blms.  1 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  2 

09  —  Tea . per  dozen  1 

Tuberoses,  per  doz.  1 
6  6  1  Violets,  Parme,  Frnch 
per  bunch  3 
Czar,  French  bch.  1 
3  o  1  —  Dark,  French, 

doz.  bunches  2 


s.  d. 
4  o 
3  c 


910 

060 
016 
o  12  o 
090 
9  1  o 


doz.  bunchesio  o  15  o  —  English, doz.  bchs. 
MaidenhairFern,i2bs.4  o  90 


o  6 
6  o 

2  o 

3  0 

3  o 
1  6 

4  0 


3  o 
2  o 


OOZtTTZEZISrTS. 


PAGE 

Apple,  May  Queen . 391 

Auple  tree  culture  . 389 

Carnation,  a  split  calyx . 388 

Chrysanthemums,  seed  ingS386 

Euonymi  s  europasus . 391 

Floriculture  . 388 

Fly-trap,  a  malignant . 586 

Fruits,  small . 387 

Gardeners’  Calendar . 392 

London  Parks,  the . 385 

Lycaste  Youngi  . 392 

National  Dublin  Society  ...388 

Obituary . ....392  , 

Oncidiums  from  West- 

mount  . 392 

Orchid  Growers’  Calendar  392 


PAG  E 

Orchid  Notes  and  Glean¬ 
ings  .  392 

Parcels  Post,  etc . 390 

Phalaonopsis  at  Clapham  ...388 

Plants,  new  and  rare  . 387 

Potato  Disease,  the . 385 

Primula  obconica . 391 

Roses,  pruning  . 390 

Sea-kale  . 385 

Strawberries,  early . 391 

Trees  and  Shrubs,  hardy  ...391 

Turnips  for  Exhibition  . 388 

Weather  folk  lore . 388 

Weed-killers,  poisonous . 387 

Zygopetalum  leuchochilum  .392 


Once  Used,  Always  Used. 

THE  PATENT  MnOIBLE  CROCK 

For  Flower  Pots ;  keeps  out  Worms  and  all  Vermin;  saves 
time,  expense,  and  annoyance;  fits  any  pot;  lasts  for  years. 
Many  thousands  in  use.  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers,  Ketton  Hall, 
Stamford,  writes  :  ‘‘Your  Invincible  Crock  is  the  very  thing 
that  was  wanted.”  30,1/-;  100,3/-;  1000,  20/-,  free. 

A.  PORTER,  STONE  HOUSE,  MAIDSTONE. 


ovAhs> 

.1 

LONDON^ 

frt  4/ 

Viu\v 

TRADE  MARK. 

THESE  WELL-KNOWN 

cnflNURES 

ARE  USED  BY  THE 

LEADING  GROWERS, 

ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY, 
ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 
ROYAL  PARKS, 

LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL, 

THROUGHOUT  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM, 

And  in  every  Quarter  of  the  Globe. 

Sold  by  Seedsmen,  "Florists,  and  Nurserymen, 

In  6d.  &  Is.  Packets  &  Sealed  Bags. 

7  lbs.  14  lbs.  28  lbs.  56  lbs.  112  lbs. 

2/6  4/6  7  6  12/6  20  - 

Or  direct  from  the  Works  in  Is.  Packets,  Post  Free,  or 
Bags  of  either  size.  Carriage  Paid  (as  sample),  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  Cash  with  order  as  above. 

The  respective  Trade  Mark  is  printed  on  every  Packet 
and  Baa,  and  also  impressed  on  the  Lead  Seal  attached  to 
the  mouth  of  each  Bag. — The  only  Guarantee  of 
Genuineness. 

PRICES  OF  CRUSHED  BONES  IN  VARIOUS  SIZES 
ON  APPLICATION. 

CLAY  <§£  BON, 

Manufacturers  &  Bone  Crushers, 

TEMPLE  MILL  LANE,  STRATFORD,  LONDON,  E. 


TRACE  MARK. 


No.  ioo. 
MELON  & 
CUCUM¬ 
BER 

FRAMES. 


Note  the  useful  sizes  we 
best  offered. 

6  ft.  x  4  ft.  2  lights  £2  0 
8  ft.  x  5  ft.  „  2  15 

8  ft.  x  6  ft.  „  30 


stock;  guaranteed  the  cheapest  and 

o  12  ft.  x  6  ft.  3  lights  £426 

0  16  ft.  x  6  tt.  4  „  5  5° 

o  20  ft.  X  6  ft.  5  „  676 


No.  101. 
THE 

COTTAGE 

GARDEN 

FRAME. 


Front, 

11  ins.  lvgh. 
Back, 

22  ins.  high 


Packed 

and 

Carriage 
Paid 
for  Cash 
with 
order 


4  it.  x  3  ft. 
6  ft.  x  4  ft. 
9  ft.  x  4  ft. 
4  ft.  x  4  ft. 
8  ft.  x  4  ft. 
12  ft.  x  4  ft. 


£1 

2 

6 

With  £1 

7 

...  1 

15 

0 

...  hinged  (  2 

2 

2 

7 

6 

lights,  J  2 

17 

1 

7 

6 

...  prop,  and  j  1 

12 

2 

2 

6 

set-opes  as  2 

IO 

3 

0 

0 

...  shown.  V  3 

IO 

3-SPAN 

GARDEN 

FRAME. 


£s 

SO 


c 

r 


5  ft.  X  5  ft.  ...  £2  15  ° 

6  ft.  x  5  ft.  ...  4  7  6 

8  ft.  x  6  ft.  ...  4  5° 


12  ft.  x  6  ft.  ...  £5  15  o 

15  ft.  x  5  ft.  ...  600 

16  ft.  x  6  ft.  ...  7  7  6 


No.  102. 


LEAN-TO 
FORCING 
PITS, 
for  Brick 
Walls. 


16  ft.  x  6  ft.  ...  £480 

24  ft.  x  6  ft.  ...  6  8  0 

32  ft.  x  6  ft.  ...  8  S  o 


16  ft.  x  7  ft.  6  in.  ...  £5  IO  o 

24  ft.  x  7  ft.  6  in.  ...  7  13  o 

32  ft.  x  7  ft.  6  in.  ...  9  15  0 


FRAME  OR  PIT  LIGHTS, 


6  ft.  by  4  ft.,  painted  and  glazed,  14s.,  unglazed,  5s.  6d.  each. 

7  ft.  6  in.  by  4  ft.  „  „  17s-.  >.  7®.  od.  „ 

ORDERS  of  40s.  Value  Carriage  Paid  to  Stations  in 
ENGLAND  &  WALES,  many  in  SCOTLAND  &  IRELAND 
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I  he  Flower  Pots  you  have  so  largely  supplied  us  with  are  light,  strong,  and 


Messrs.  Dicksons,  Limited,  Chester,  write :  “ 
well  made,  and  in  every  respect  highly  satisfactory.1' 

Messrs.  Richard,  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester,  write  :  “  Wc  beg  to  say  that  we  are  highly  satisfied  v-iih  vnnr  «  r, 
they  are  well  made,  light,  yet  strong,  and  we  like  them  better  than  any  other  we  have  ever  used  ”  7  Garden  Pots, 

Mr.  William  Bull,  536  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  London, 

‘Garden  Pots,’  and  still  find  them  the  best  and  cheapest.” 

Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World.  No  Waiting.  Millions  in  Stock.  Carriage  and  Breakage  Fret  or.  £10  Orders.  Half  Carriage 


writes  : 


t*or  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  been  using  your 


on  £5  Orders.  Samples  Free. 


“PICRENA,” 

THE  UNIVERSAL  INSECTICIDE, 

SAFE— ECONOMICAL— EFFECTUAL, 

FOR 

GREEN  and  BLACK  FLY,  AMERICAN  BLIGHT,  RED 
SPIDER,  CAMELLIA  SCALE,  MEALY  BUG,  BROWN 
and  WHITE  SCALE,  WORMS,  WOOD  LICE,  &c. 


“15,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  i 5th  July,  1887. 

“  Dear  Sirs — I  have  thoroughly  tested  a  sample  of  a  new 
Insecticide  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  send  me.  At  the 
rate  of  1  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  950  I  find  it 
kills  Green-fly  immediately.  Double  this  strength,  or  2  ozs.  to 
gallon  at  120°,  seals  the  fate  of  Scale  of  all  sorts  in  a  few 
seconds  ;  while  3  ozs.  to  gallon  at  same  temperature  effectually 
dissolves  Mealy  Bug,  and  so  far  as  I  have  yet  observed,  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  injury  to  leaf  or  flower,  and  it  is  withal  a  most 
agreeable  compound  to  work  with.  All  our  insect  remedies 
are  applied  through  common  syringe  or  garden  engine,  a  much 
severer  test  of  efficiency  than  when  applied  by  hand-washing 
or  spray. 

“  I  remain,  Dear  Sirs,  yours  truly  (signed)  A.  MACKENZIE. 

(Of  Messrs.  Methvcn  &  Sons.) 


Readers  of  the  gardening 

WORLD  will  greatly  oblige  the  Publisher  by  mention¬ 
ing  this  Paper  when  writing  to  Advertisers. 


PROTECT  YOUR  PLANTS  AND  GLASS  FROM  FROST, 
DAMP,  AND  COLD  WINDS  BY  USING 

“FRIG!  DOMO” 


“Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Hollowly, 
London,  7th  January,  1S88. 

“Gentlemen — I  have  given  your  Insecticide,  ‘Picrena/a 
good  trial  in  competition  with  many  others.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  I  have  found  it  more  effectual  in  destroying  Mealy  Bug 
and  other  insects  than  anything  we  have  used.  It  ought  to 
command  a  good  sale. 

(Signed)  “B.  S.  WILLIAMS.” 


Sold  by  Chemists,  Nurserymen,  and  Florists. 

In  Bottles  at  is.  6 d.,  2 s.  6 d.,  and  3s.  6 d. ;  in  tins  (1 
and  2  gallons),  10s.  6 d.  and  20 s.  each  ;  in  quantities  of 
5  gallons  and  upwards,  gs.  per  gallon. 

PREPARED  ONLY  BY 

0BN6MI,  FLGCKHART  &  Co., 

Chemists  to  the  Queen,  EDINBURGH, 

SPECIAL  AGENTS - 

B.  S,  WILLIAMS  &  SON, 

Vletorla  &  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London 

AND 

WM.  EDWARDS  &  SON, 

57,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London. 

6^DE]Slip  liiH'KS. 


Published  at  "THE  GARDENING  WORLD"  OFFICE. 


VINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE —The  best  book  on 
Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Superintendent 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden, 
Chiswick ;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee. — 
A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  En¬ 
larged.  Demy  8vo,  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth. 
Price,  5s.  ;  post  free,  5 s.  3 d. 

TKE  TUJERQUS  BEGONIA,  ITS  HISTORY  AND 

CULTIVATION.  Edited  by  B.  Wynne.— Contains 
the  most  complete  history  of  “  The  Flower  of  the 
Future"  that  has  yet  been  written;  and  gives 
full  instructions  how  to  grow  it  to  perfection. 
Demy  8vo,  Cloth  Boards,  with  25  Illustrations, 
including  3  portraits.  Price,  15.;  post  free,  is.  3  d. 

THE  CARNATION’.  ITS  HISTORY  PROPERTIES, 
AND  MANAGEMENT  ;  with  a  descriptive  list  of 
the  best  varieties  in  cultivation.  By  E.  S.  Dodwell. 
Third  edition,  with  supplementary  chapter  on  the 
yellow  ground.  Price,  is.  6 d. ;  post  free,  is.  7 d. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY’S 
CATALOGUE. — Centenary  Edition.  Containing 
1,000  new  varieties.  All  the  novelties.  A  history 
and  complete  bibliography  of  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  by  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne.  Now  ready. 
Price,  is.;  post  free,  is.  1  \d. 

1,  CLEMENT’S  INN,  STRAND,  LONDON.  W.C. 

The  Gardening  World, 

ESTABLISHED  1884. 

SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  is.  for  first  line,  and6il.  for 
every  nine  words  after.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch  6s.; 
per  column  (12  ins.  long),  £3  5s. ;  per  half-page,  £5  ;  per  page, 
£9.  Special  quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and 
others  Wanting  Situations,  thirty  words  for  is.  6 d.,  prepaid. 

Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  B.  Wtnne, 
at  the  East  Strand  Post  Office,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week,  end  also 
"  Stop  Orders,"  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
first  post  on  Wednesday  Morning. 


Please  send  me  “The  Gardening  World,” 
for _  months,  commencing  on 


for  which  I  enclose 

Name  - 

A  ddress - 


ARE  universally  admitted  to  be  worth  a 

Guinea  a  Box  for  Bilious  and  Nervous  Disorders,  such 
as  Wind  and  Pain  in  the  Stomach,  Sick  Headache,  Giddiness, 
Fulness  and  Swelling  after  Meals,  Dizziness  and  Drowsiness, 
Cold  Chills,  Flushings  of  Heat,  Loss  of  Appetite,  Shortness  of 
Breath,  Costiveness,  Scurvy  and  Blotches  on  ihe  Skin,  Dis¬ 
turbed  Sleep,  Frightful  Dreams,  and  all  Nervous  andTrembling 
Sensations  &c.  The  first  dose  will  give  relief  in  twenty 
minutes.  Every  sufferer  is  earnestly  invited  to  try  one  Box  of 
these  Pills,  and  they  will  be  acknowledged  to  be 

WORTH  A  GUINEA  A  BOX. 

For  females  of  all  ages  these  Pills  are  invaluable,  as  a  few 
doses  of  them  carry  off  all  humours,  and  bring  about  alf  that  is 
required.  No  female  should  be  without  them.  There  is  no 
medicine  to  be  found  equal  to  Beecham’s  Pills  for  removing 
any  obstruction  or  irregularity  of  the  system.  If  taken  accord 
ing  to  the  directions  given  with  each  box,  they  will  soon  restore 
females  of  all  ages  to  sound  and  robust  health.  This  has  been 
proved  by  thousands  who  have  tried  them,  and  found  the 
benefits  which  are  ensured  by  their  use. 

For  a  Weak  Stomach,  Impaired  Digestion,  and  all  Disorders 
of  the  Liver,  they  act  like  magic,  and  a  few  doses  will  be  found 
to  work  wonders  on  the  most  important  organs  in  the  human 
machine.  They  strengthen  the  whole  muscular  system,  restore 
the  long  lost  complexion,  bring  back  the  keen  edge  of  appetite, 
and  arouse  into  action  with  the  rosebud  of  health  the  whole 
physica  \  energy  of  the  human  frame.  These  are  Facts  testified 
continually  by  members  of  ail  classes  of  society,  and  one  of  the 
besfiguaranteesto  the  Nervous ondjDebilitated  is,  BEECHAM’S 
PILLS  have  the  Largest  Sale  of  any  Patent  Medicine  m  the  world 

BEECHAM  S  MAGIC  COUGH  PILLS. 


As  a  remedy  for  Goughs  in  general,  Asthma,  Bronchial 
Affections,  Hoarseness,  Shortness  of  Breath,  Tightness  and 
Oppression  ot  the  Chest,  Wheezing,  &c.,  these  Pills  stand 
unrivalled.  They  are  the  best  ever  offered  to  the  public,  and 
will  speedily  remove  that  sense  of  oppression  and  difficulty  of 
breathing  which  nightly  deprive  the  patient  of  rest.  Let  any 
person  give  BEECHAM’S  COUGH  PILLS  a  trial  and  the 
most  violent  Cough  will  in  a  short  time  be  removed. 

Prepared  only,  and  Sold  Wholesale  and  Retail,  by  the 
Proprietor,  Thomas  Beecham,  St.  Helens,  Lancashire,  in  Boxes 
9jd.,  is.  1  id.  and  2s.  gd.  each. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Patent  Medicine  Dealers  every¬ 
where. 


N.B. — Full  directions  are  given  with  each  box. 


IMPORTANT. 


TO 


GARDENERS,  AMATEURS,  AND  OTHERS 

WHO  FUMIGATE  HOUSES 
To  KILL  “  FLY  ”  or  “  TH RIP.” 

You  will  shortly  be  ordering  your  spring  supply  of  fumi¬ 
gating  material.  Why  lay  in  a  heavy  stock  of  tobacco  paper, 
uncei  tain  in  quality,  often  disappointing,  and  very  unpleasant 
to  use,  when  you  can  have  a  safe,  reliable  article,  and 
one  that  is  pleasant  to  use  ? 

On  which  you  can 
thoroughly  de¬ 
pend.  The  manu¬ 
facture  is  much 
Improved,  and  it 
can  be  ordered 
without  any  risk 
of  the  disappoint¬ 
ments  which  fre¬ 
quently  attend 
other  fumigating 
materials. 

Prices — For  houses  j  1000  cub.  ft.,  No.  3  Roll,  l;-each\  Post 
with  a  capacity  of  1  2000  ,,  „  4  „  1/9  „  [Free. 

The  Rolls  may  be  cut  for  houses  of  a  smaller  capacity,  or 
to  make  up  required  quantities  for  larger  houses. 
LEMONJPILJNSECTICIDE— The  safest  and  most 
effective  Liquid  InsecticidiTfor  Dipping  or  Syringing. 
Prices,  post  free-. — Pints,  1/10;  Quarts,  3/3;  Half  Galls.,  519. 
P.LIFR4N!’S  EUCHARIS  MITE  KILLER— a  truly 
valuable  remedy.  Has  saved  thousands  of  bulbs. 

Prices,  post  free — h-Pts.,  1/9;  Pts.,  2/9;  Qts.,  4  0;  h-Gals.,  8/. 
Or  from  your  Seedsman. 

CLIBRAN’S  Oldfield  Nurseries,  ALTRINCHAM: 

10  &  12,  Market  Street,  MANCHESTER; 

And  Principality  Nurseries,  DeganWy,  Llandudno. 


THE  FIRST 
OF 

ITS  CLASS 
AND 

STILL  THE 
ONLY  ONE 


(registered  trade  mark) 

•  CANVAS. 

Patronised  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  for  Windsor  Castle 
and  Frogmore  Gardens;  the  Duke  of  Northumberland-  the 
Dute  ot  Devonshire  ;  the  late  Sir  J.  Paxton,  for  the  Crvstal 
Palace  ;  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew  ;  the  late  Professor  Lindley, 
for  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  ;  Baroness  Burdett-Coutti, 
Lord  A.  Edwin  Hill  Trevor,  &c.,  See. 

Made  of  PREPARED  HAIR  and  WOOL.  A  perfect  non- 
conductor  of  heat  or  co.d,  keeping  a  fixed  temperature  where 
it  is  applied.  For  all  Horticultural  and  Floricultural  purposes 
it  has  an  intrinsic  value.  Introduced  by  the  late  Elisha  T. 
Archer  more  than  20  years  ago.  Cut  to  any  lengths  required. 
10  be  had  of  all  Nurserymen  and  Florists. 


■  rmvi.  Lio  I  cc  rHii  1  E/ULMno  AUUntSS 

DENJAMIN  ITDGINGTON, 

2,  DUKE  STREET,  ^  LONDON  BRIDGE. 


BARB  WIRE. 

Catalogues  free  on  application  to 

THE 

LONGFORD  WIRE 
Co.,  Limited, 
WARRINGTON. 


FIFTEEN  AWARDSof  MERIT, 


BEST  &  CHEAPEST  GUANO 

FOR  ALL 

GARDEN  OR  GREENHOUSE 
PURPOSES. 


Used  in  the  Royal  Gardens. 


WILLIAM  COLCHESTER, 

IPSWICH. 


REGISTERED. 


CONWAY  G.  WARNE 

(LIMITED), 

Successor  to  JOHN  MATTHEWS, 

Royal  Potteries,  WESTON-SUPER-MARE 

FOR 

FLOWER  POTS 

And  HORTICULTURAL  POTTERY 
of  all  descriptions. 


THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(PATENTED). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floral  Decorator! 
Price ,  per  dozen ,  3s.  9 rf.,  post  paid, 

TO  BE  HAD  OF 

-^ZLIF^IEID  OTTTBAM,- 

7,  MOORE  PARK  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 

BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST  OR  SUPPER. _ 

~~HE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHE¬ 

MUM  SOCIETY'S  CATALOGUE.— Centenary  Edition, 
Containing  1000  new  varieties.  All  the  novelties  of  1890,  A 
history  and  complete  bibliography  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  by 
Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne.  Now  ready,  Price,  is  ;  post  free,  is. ij(f. 
— 1,  Clement's  Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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SUPERB 

CELERIES. 


VEITGH’S  EARLY  ROSE. 

Beautiful  new  rose-coloured  selection,  in  size, 
habit  of  growth,  and  earliness  much  resembling 
Major  Clarke’s,  but  differing  in  the  colour. 

Per  Packet,  Is.  6d. 


VEITCH'S 

SUPERB  WHITE  CELERY. 

The  most  perfect  type  of  White  Celery  for  table 
use,  being  a  pure  white  counterpart  of  the  well- 
known  Major  Clarke's  Solid  Red. 

Per  Packet,  Is.  6d. 


MAJOR  CLARKE’S  FINE 
SOLID  RED. 

A  splendid  red  variety  for  early  use.  The  plants 
are  of  robust,  compact,  medium  growth,  forming 
very  solid  hearts,  which  blanch  very  easily.  It 
is  very  crisp,  of  excellent  flavour,  and  an  extremely 
useful  reliable  sort. 

Per  Packet,  Is. 

1^-  For  full  descriptions  of  the  above  and  other  Choice 
Novelties,  see  SEED  CATALOGUE  for  1892, 
forwarded  post  free  on  application . 

JAMESVETmT&SONS, 

ROYS!  EXOTIC  HDRSERY,  CHELSEA,  S.W. 


ORCHIDS. 


THE 

Liverpool  Horticultural  (Jo. 

(JOHN  COWAN)  Ltd., 

Have  an  Immense  Stools;  of 

ORCHIDS, 

Both  Established  and  Semi-established, 
and  they  are  constantly  receiving 

IMPORTATIONS 

from  various  parts  of  the  world. 


INSPECTION  IS  YERY  EARNESTLY  INYITED. 


The  Company's  Prices  are  all  fixed 


SUTTON’S 

21  - 

COLLECTION 

OF 

Seed  Potatoes 

CONSISTING  OF 

TWELVE 

OF  THE 

BEST  SORTS 


a  higher  court;  and  an  authoritative 
judgment  obtained  ;  and  the  entire  trade 
concerned  in  the  sale  of  these  compounds 
should  unite  in  promoting  the  appeal,  and 
of  securing  an  unquestioned  judgment. 

Looked  at  from  the  view  of  the  judge  of 
the  Barnstaple  court,  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  law  were  against  the  dealers ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  uncertainties  ofthelaw  are 
proverbial,  and  High  Court  judges  may 
place  upon  the  Pharmacy  Act,  so  far  as 
it  effects  the  sale  of  poisons,  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  interpretation.  Of  course  if  the  sale  of 
the  weed  killer  be  by  seedsmen  or  others 
who  are  not  registered  chemists  practically 
prohibited,  so  also  must  the  Hellebore  Pow¬ 
der,  Paris  Green,  or  any  other  compounds 
or  mixtures  which  have  for  their  chief  base 
a  potent  poison. 

Were  all  these  things  entirely  prohibited, 
still  there  are  many  useful  insecticides  that 
would  not  come  within  the  restricted 
range.  Plant  enemies  however  are  many, 
and  some  such  as  the  Potato  disease  for 
instance  are  difficult  to  encounter,  except 
through  the  agency  of  compounds  which 
are  powerful  enough  if  so  employed  to 
destroy  human  life  wholesale. 


FOR  THE 

TABLE 

(71t)s.  of  each). 


SENT  CARRIAGE  FREE  ON  RECEIPT  OF 
REMITTANCE. 


SUTTON’S  SEEDS 

GENUINE  ONLY  FROM  SUTTON  &  SOWS, READINC. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  409. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  ot  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man."— Bacon, 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  February  29.— Sale  of  Hardy  Perennials,  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  March  1.— Sale  of  5,000  Odontoglossum  crispum, 
at  Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  March  2. — Sale  of  Azaleas,  Roses,  &c., 
at  Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 

Friday,  March  4.— Sale  of  New  Orchids,  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’  Rooms. 


1%  ijlWttl. 

Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY ,  FEBRUARY  27 th,  1892. 


Tlady  Gardeners. — That  is  distinctly  an 
amusing  story  which  is  told  in  another 
column  with  reference  to  the  Lady  Gar¬ 
deners  at  Sawley.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  at  the  time  the  proposal  was  made  to 
establish  a  school  or  training  institution 
for  ladies  as  gardeners  at  Sawley,  some 
time  since,  we  referred  to  it,  and  perhaps 
in  not  too  complimentary  terms.  The 
recent  trial  in  the  Derby  County  Court,  in 
the  action  Campbell  v.  Harriman,  was  a 
claim  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  lady  students 
for  the  return  of  a  sum  of  ^30  for  breach 
of  contract  on  the  part  of  the  principal  to 
instruct  her  in  the  art  of  gardening,  and 
for  abrupt  dismissal. 

It  would  seem  that  the  principal  in¬ 
structed  her  “Dear  Lady  Gardeners  ” 
through  written  communications  and  not 
in  person,  hence  there  seemed  to  have  been 
an  incorrect  interpretation  of  instructions, 
and  ladies,  of  whom  complainant  was  one, 
refused  to  go  out  lifting  Potatos  at  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  holding  that  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  was  meant.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  part  the  ladies  were  to  perform 
in  the  rather  hard  task  of  lifting  Potatos 
was  also  objected  to.  They  were  not  to 
dig  the  Potatos  up — that  was  to  be  done 
by  men  of  whom  the  lady  principal,  in 
writing,  said  “they  could  not  be  of  spotless 
character ’’—but  to  go  round  with  the  men 
“three  ladies  to  a  man,”  and  carry  the 
Potatos  to  hampers  to  be  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  rows. 

Well-bred  ladies  might  naturally  object 
to  some  forms  of  association  with  men  not 
“  of  spotless  character  ”  were  the  labour 
ever  so  elementary  or  menial.  If  women, 
however,  will  so  far  forget  their  station  and 
partake  in  labour  which  is  rough  and 
laborious  for  man,  they  must  not  be 
squeamish  but  take  the  consequences.  To 
our  mind  the  whole  thing  wears  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  a  burlesque  on  woman  s  sphere 
or  vocation. 


as  low  as  possible  with  the  view  of 
inducing  liberal  orders. 

Priced  and  Descriptive  Catalogue 
post  free  on  application  to  the  Co., 

The  Vineyard  and  Nurseries, 

GARST6N  nr.  LIVERPOOL 


Poisonous  Garden  Mixtures.— There 
P  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  ere  this  the 
attention  of  the  seed  trade,  as  well  as  that 
of  all  engaged  in  the  supply  of  what  are 
termed  horticultural  necessaries,  has  been 
seriously  given  to  the  interesting  report  we 
furnished  to  our  readers  last  week  of  the 
County  Court  case  at.  Barnstaple.  That 
such  a  decision  whilst  it  stands  must  very 
materially  affect  the  trade  in  all  poisonous 
mixtures  employed  in  horticultural  pur¬ 
poses,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  matter  will  be  earned  into 


fouNTY  Council  Horticulture.— We 
have  noticed  with  much  satisfaction 
that  in  reply  to  a  querj7  addressed  to  Lord 
Cranbrook,  President  of  the  Council,  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  by  Earl  Cowper,  in 
relation  to  the  permanency  or  otherwise  ot 
the  grant  now  allotted  to  the  County 
Councils,  for  purposes  of  technical  educa¬ 
tion,  obtained  from  the  Beer  and  Spirit 
Duties,  that  the  President  of  the  Council 
stated  distinctly  that  the  grant  would  be 
continued  by  the  Government, 
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It  did  seem  impossible  that  any  Govern¬ 
ment,  after  in  accordance  with  the  decision 
of  Parliament  placing  the  large  sum  arising 
from  the  duties  above-named  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  municipalities,  could  totally 
disorganise  ail  recent  efforts  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  education  by  withholding  the 
supplies  in  future  years.  The  statement 
referred  to  will  at  once  allow  all  local 
authorities  to  breathe  freely,  and  encourage 
that  yet  very  small  body  of  workers  who 
have  so  far  been  doing  their  best  to  make 
horticulture  an  acceptable  theme  in  the 
estimation  of  rural  dwellers.  Earl  Cowper 
was  right  when  he  said  that  persons  were 
qualifying  to  become  instructors,  and  it 
would  be  unjust  to  them  were  the  grant 
presently  withheld. 

However,  so  far  all  is  well.  During  the 
ensuing  summer  Count}''  Councils  will  be 
able  to  do  much  to  perfect  their  plans,  and 
those  acting  as  instructors  will  be  able  also 
to  chalk  out  lines  and  methods  of  working 
calculated  to  produce  the  greatest  benefit. 
The  horticultural  trade,  which  so  far  has 
done  little  to  encourage  the  new  move¬ 
ment,  should  presently  benefit  immensely. 


SSThe  International  Fruit  Show. — Our 
readers  will  be  much  gratified  to  hear 
of  the  success  which  has  attended  the 
application  of  the  provisional  committee 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  preliminary 
arrangements  of  the  Great  Fruit  Show  to  be 
held  in  London  next  autumn,  made  to  the 
Court  of  Common  Council  on  Thursday  of 
last  week,  for  the  loan  of  a  large  open  space 
on  the  Thames  Embankment  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  exhibition.  The  petition  was 
presented  by  Alderman  Sir  James  White- 
head,  Bart-.,  and  supported  by  some  four¬ 
teen  or  fifteen  gentlemen  warmly  interested 
in  the  movement,  and  the  unanimity  which 
characterised  the  granting  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  bodes  well  for  the  hearty  acceptance 
of  the  proposal  in  the  City. 

The  striking  popularity  of  the  leader  of 
the  movement,  Sir  James  Whitehead,  the 
patronage  of  H.M.  The  Queen,  the  free 
use  of  this  splendid  site,  which  is  but  just 
past  the  Temple  Gardens,  and  the  support 
which  will  be  cheerfully  accorded  to  the 
movement  by  the  leading  fruit  growers  of 
the  Kingdom,  the  success  of  the  proposed 
show  seems  to  be  assured.  We  can  hardly 
doubt  but  that  beyond  the  show  proving  to 
be  a  great  financial  success,  that  it  will 
also  be  one  in  a  purely  exhibition  sense. 
We  want  to  see  not  merely  a  magnificent 
show  of  fruit,  bat  a  grand  coup  d'eil,  or  an 
entirely  unique  display,  rvhich  apart  from 
the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  exhibits  shall 
command  the  highest  admiration,  and  from 
an  educational  point  of  view  be  far  reach¬ 
ing  it  its  effects. 

We  want  to  show  to  the  world  literally 
that  whilst  fruit  culture  at  home  is  so  far 
from  being  a  lost  art  that  it  can  challenge 
all  nations  freely,  yet.  that  also  we  can  pro¬ 
duce  in  an  exhibition  of  this  kind  some 
evidence  of  art  or  genius  in  the  creation  of 
effects  which  shall  charm  and  captivate 
the  multitude.  These  may  seem  to  be 
ambitious  aims,  but  certainly  nothing  less 
will  satisfy  us  in  this  case. 


The  First  Crystal  Palace  Flower  Show  of  the  season 
is  announced  for  Saturday,  March  26th. 

Shropshire  Horticultural  Society. — We  are  requested 
o  state  that  the  amount  paid  in  prize-money  last  year 
by  this  society  was  £597  5s.,  and  not  ^428  7s.  6d.  as 
inadvertently  stated  in  our  last. 

Death  of  Mr.  Hugh  Weir,  of  Whishaw. — The  name 
of  Mr.  Hugh  Weir  will  be  familiar  to  most  Pansy 
growers  as  a  very  successful  raiser  of  new  varieties 
of  Pansies,  and  we  regret  to  announce  his  death  on 
the  3rd  January  and  the  loss  cf  one  of  our  most 
respected  Scottish  florists, 


The  Wolverhampton  Floral  Fete. — The  schedule 
of  prizes  for  1892  has  just  been  issued,  and  is  on  a 
most  liberal  scale,  the  prizes  especially  for  fruit  and 
Roses  being  much  augmented.  July  12,  13,  and  14 
are  the  dates  fixed  ;  and  in  the  open  to  all  classes  for 
sixteen  stove,  greenhouse,  and  ornamental  plants,  the 
prizes  are  £ 20 ,  £13,  and  £10.  Very  liberal  prizes 
are  offered  in  the  other  plant  classes,  and  in  the  ten 
open  classes  for  Roses,  prizes  to  the  amount  of  £67 
are  offered.  Fora  collection  of  fruit,  open,  £7  10s., 
£5,  £3,  and  £1  10s.  are  given,  with  liberal  prizes  also 
for  other  fruits  and  cut  flowers.  Several  classes  are 
reserved  to  gentlemen  gardeners,  open  to  Stafford¬ 
shire,  Worcestershire,  Warwickshire,  and  Salop,  for 
plants,  cut  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  The  ama¬ 
teurs  who  do  not  keep  a  gardener,  and  reside  within 
ten  miles  of  Wolverhampton,  have  several  classes 
with  liberal  prizes  devoted  to  them,  for  plants,  cut 
flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables ;  and  the  cottagers 
have  thirty  classes  for  their  vegetables,  fruits,  flowers, 
and  plants,  and  several  liberal  extra  prizes  are  de¬ 
voted  to  vegetables. 

Birmingham  Gardeners'  Association. — At  a  meeting 
on  Feburary  17th,  Mr.  A.  Outram,  of  the  Victoria 
and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Holloway,  London,  read  a 
paperon"  The  progress  of  Horticulture  in  the  United 
States,”  and  after  an  annual  visit  for  the  last  sixteen 
years  he  was  able  to  speak  with  some  authority.  He 
spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  great  advance  made  dur¬ 
ing  that  time  in  the  formation  of  first-class  collections 
of  Orchids,  of  new  and  rare  and  other  plants,  now  so 
generally  met  with,  and  of  the  cultivation  of  which  in 
many  instances  high  praise  must  be  awarded.  He 
alluded  to  the  enormous  number  of  Peaches,  Apples, 
&c.,  now  under  cultivation  compared  with  sixteen 
years  since;  to  the  extraordinary  progress  made  in 
the  cut  flower  trade,  and  of  the  hughe  establishments 
now  in  full  swing  for  their  cultivation  for  market, 
the  great  popularity  of  the  Rose  and  Carnation  as 
cut  flowers,  and  of  the  excellent  cultivation'  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  and  the  raising  of  so  many  fine  new 
varieties.  Questioned  as  to  the  prospect  in  America 
for  young  English  gardeners,  Mr.  Outram  replied 
that  there  was  a  good  opening  for  intelligent, 
respectable  young  men  who  were  prepared  to  work 
hard,  and  wait  until  they  got  into  the  ways  of  the 
country,  and  obtained  a  situation  as  they  may  want. 

The  Weather  in  the  North. — Our  Aberdeenshire 
correspondent,  writing  on  Monday  afternoon,  says,  a 
renewal  of  the  snowstorm  occurred  on  .Saturday 
night,  and  yesterday  forenoon  a  heavy  snowstorm 
raged — not  alone  in  Aberdeenshire,  but  apparently 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  and 
the  south  of  Scotland  as  well.  In  Aberdeenshire 
yesterday’s  snowstorm  was  succeeded  by  rain  and  a 
very  decided  “fresh.”  Last  week’s  frost  seems  to  have 
been  phenomenal  on  Deeside  :  at  Ballater  on  Friday 
night,  the  thermometer  registered  30  below  zero  (35 
degrees  of  frost)  ;  at  Braemar  the  thermometer 
sank  to  within  half  a  degree  of  zero  (31J  degrees  of 
frost),  which  almost  justifies  the  description  applied 
to  the  weather  as  being  of  “the  really  rigid  Siberian." 
Serious  apprehensions  are  entertained  in  the  north  as 
to  another  block  on  the  railway  lines,  while  consider¬ 
able  anxiety  is  felt  by  flockmasters.  We  learn  also 
from  Mr.  J.  Forbes,  of  Hawick,  that  the  temperature 
fell  to  zero  there  on  the  morning  of  the  19th. 

Lord  Carrington  and  his  Allotments. — Lord  Car¬ 
rington,  who  is  an  extensive  land-owner  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  Buckinghamshire,  and  elsewhere,  has  given 
some  interesting  particulars  concerning  the  working 
of  his  allotments.  His  lordship  states  that  there 
are  1,600  allotments  of  one-tenth  of  an  acre,  which 
are  let  to  mechanics  in  Wycombe  at  the  rate  of  26s. 
to  £3  10s.  per  acre.  The  crop  on  these  has  been 
worth  £3,  and  the  land  repaid  at  least  /50  an  acre. 
There  are  also  21  acres  split  into  175  allotments  of 
100  yds.  long  and  50  yds.  wide  which  are  let  at  6s. 
each.  The  crops  on  these  had  been  valued  at  £3, 
which  for  the 21  acres  made  an  annual  return  of  £8 75. 
As  regards  village  allotments  Lord  Carrington  says 
he  has  4,900  of  them — a  few  of  three  acres,  a  few  of 
one  acre,  and  the  majority  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre. 
In  addition  to  these  he  has  152  new  allotments  being 
laid  out,  some  of  them  on  his  Lincolnshire  estates, 
which  were  to  be  let  at  from  25s.  to  £1  an  acre. 

A  Horticultural  Lecturers’  Association. — We  have 
learned  that  it  has  been  suggested  as  desirable  that 
ah  these  now  engaged  in  the  interesting  work  of 
county  council  lecturing  on  horticulture,  should, 
af  the  close  of  the  season,  meet  ^nd  compare  notes, 


exchange  opinions,  and  define  so  far  as  is  possible, 
such  schemes  for  future  work  as  may  seem  to  them 
the  most  likely  to  serve  the  cause  of  education  in 
horticulture.  The  idea  is  an  excel’ent  one  and 
would  perhaps  be  further  valuable  did  these  gentle¬ 
men  resolve  to  form  a  small  lecturers’  association,  so 
that  it  might  be  found  helpful  in  many  ways.  The 
considerable  experience  gained  during  the  present 
winter  is  far  too  valuable  to  be  flung  broadcast 
anywhere,  whilst  utilised  amongst  themselves  might 
assume  the  form  of  business  capital.  That  therein 
be  next  winter  a  wider  development  of  this  horti¬ 
cultural  instruction  there  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore 
it  behoves  all  engaged  in  it  to  arm  themselves 
during  the  summer  with  all  the  information  and 
support  they  can  obtain. 

Leelia  Superbiens  at  The  Briars,  Reigate. — Mr. 
Bailey  writes  : — “  I  have  cut  within  the  last  ten  days 
for  house  decoration  three  spikes  of  this  grand  old 
species,  one  of  which  had  no  less  than  eighteen 
flowers  on  a  head,  and  a  fellow  spike  from  the  same 
plant  had  fourteen.  The  former  strikes  me  as  being 
a  somewhat  unusual  number.  Although  of  a 
rambling  habit  of  growth  this  is  to  my  mind  a  noble 
plant  and  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  collection.’' 

TEN  YEARS’  SUNSHINE. 

A  very  interesting  record  is  before  us  in  the  shape 
of  a  pamphlet,  published  by  the  authority  of  the 
Meteorological  Council  (Eyre  &  Spottiswoode),  re¬ 
cording  the  duration  of  sunshine  in  various  parts  of 
the  British  Islands  during  a  period  of  the  ten  years 
extending  from  1881  to  1890  inclusive.  The  system¬ 
atic  registration  of  sunshine  was  not  put  in  operation 
till  1880,  when  an  improved  form  of  sunshine  re¬ 
corder,  known  as  the  Campbell-Stokes  sun-heat  in¬ 
strument,  was  sent  to  a  number  of  the  meteorological 
stations  throughout  the  country.  In  two  instances 
the  records  have  been  made  from  two  instruments  of 
a  somewhat  different  pattern.  One  of  them  was  an 
apparatus  which  works  by  photography,  and  records 
sunlight. 

The  number  of  stations  at  which  the  records  were 
made  is  forty-six,  and  they  are  scattered  over  various 
parts  of  the  British  Isles,  from  the  Orkney  Islands 
to  Jersey,  inclusive  of  stations  in  the  Hebrides,  the 
Isle  of  Man,  etc.  The  duration  of  sunshine  for  each 
month  of  the  ten  years  is  recorded  in  hours,  and  also 
the  percentages  of  a  possible  duration,  that  is  from 
sunrise  to  sunset.  Where  the  records  have  been 
complete  and  uninterrupted,  the  sum  total  of  sun¬ 
shine  during  each  month  for  periods  of  five  and 
also  the  whole  ten  years  has  been  tabulated  under 
the  names  of  the  respective  stations  where  the  obser¬ 
vations  were  made. 

It  is  significant  and  interesting  to  note  that  birds 
sometimes  prove  annoying  and  mischievous  to 
meteorologists  as  well  as  to  gardeners,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  widely  diverse  nature  of  the  avocations  of 
the  two  classes  of  people.  In  one  instance  seagulls, 
and  in  another  jackdaws,  were  found  guilty  of  pick¬ 
ing  the.  cards  out  of  the  apparatus  employed  for 
registering  the  sunshine.  Whether  curiosity  or  mis¬ 
chief  was  meant  is  not  recorded. 

The  sunniest  part  of  the  whole  of  the  British  Isles 
is  Jersey,  which  is  the  only  station  where  on  the  mean 
of  the  ten  years  an  average  of  half  the  possible 
duration  of  sunshine  occurred  in  any  one  month.  The 
duration  registered  for  May  was  52  per  cent.,  and  for 
August  55  percent.  No  other  station  has  registered 
above  48  per  cent.  Another  striking  fact  is  that 
during  the  two  weeks  from  the  22nd  to  the  28th  of 
February,  and  from  the 6th  to  the  12th  of  September 
inclusive,  in  the  year  1891,  the  sunshine  registered 
was  89  per  cent,  of  the  possible  duration.  This  is 
considered  the  highest  amount  attainable  in  our 
climate. 

Taking  an  average  of  the  ten  years  during  the 
month  of  January,  Jersey  stands  first  with  25  per 
cent. ;  Aberdeen  follows  with  24  ;  London  drops  down 
to  4  per  cent,  at  Bunhill  Row,  and  10  at  Greenwich. 
Jersey  rises  to  31  per  cent,  in  February,  and  the  sea- 
coast  stations,  Falmouth,  Aberdeen,  St.  Ann’s  Head, 
and  Valencia  to  27.  In  March,  Jersey  rises  to  41,  to 
46  in  April,  to  52  in  May,  but  drops  to  49  per  cent, 
in  June,  although  still  showing  the  highest  record. 
The  above-named  sea  coast  stations  also  take  lead¬ 
ing  positions,  while  Bunhill  Row  shows  the  lowest 
record.  In  June,  Markree  Castle,  Ireland,  is  slightly 
lower  than  Bunhill  Row,  and  the  former  together 
with  Glasgow  show  the  lowest  record  (26  per  cent.) 
in  July.  August  is  a  more  sunny  month  than  either 
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of  the  preceding,  and  Jersey  reaches  its  highest 
figure,  namely  55  per  cent.  Sandwick,  in  the  Ork¬ 
ney  Islands,  furnishes  the  lowest  record,  25  per  cent. 

The  month  of  September  shows  a  considerable 
falling  off  in  the  amount  of  registered  sunshine  for 
all  of  the  stations,  the  worst  being  at  Sandwick,  Glas¬ 
gow,  Markree,  and  Bunhill  Row  (25).  Jersey  still 
maintains  the  highest  figure  in  October,  and  Sand¬ 
wick  is  the  lowest,  with  21  per  cent.  A  complete 
change  takes  place  in  November.  Dublin  takes  the 
leading  figure  with  28  per  cent,,  and  Jersey,  Aber¬ 
deen,  and  Douglas,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  are  on  a  par, 
taking  the  sixth  place  with  24  per  cent.  The  pre¬ 
valence  of  fogs  in  the  Channel  Islands  about  that 
time,  doubtless  accounts  for  the  absence  of  sunshine. 
This  would  also  account  for  the  difficulty  that  fruit 
growers  experience  in  keeping  late  Grapes  in  the 
Channel  Islands.  Bunhill  Row  again  drops  to  the 
unenviable  position  of  the  most  sunless  part  of  the 
British  Isles,  being  in  this  respect  worse  than  Green¬ 
wich,  the  record  being  in  fact  only  one  half  that  of 
the  latter  place.  Jersey  again  resumes  the  leading 
position  in  December,  with  23  per  cent.  Bunhill 
Row  shows  only  2  per  cent,  of  possible  duration, 
while  Greenwich  and  Glasgow  are  almost  as  sunless. 

The  facts  to  be  gleaned  from  the  above  are  that 
places- on  the  sea  coast  get  the  most  sunshine,  except 
large  manufacturing  cities  such  as  London  and  Glas¬ 
gow,  whose  atmosphere  is  laden  not  only  with  fog 
but  smoke  and  their  attendant  impurities  and  filth. 
During  the  summer  and  early  autumn  months  the 
north-west  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  including  the 
Hebrides  and  Orkneys,  get  relatively  little  sunshine. 
Curiously  enough,  Ireland  gets  more  sunshine  in  late 
autumn  than  the  greater  part  of  England.  During 
the  last  ten  years  the  greatest  amount  of  sunshine 
registered  in  one  month  all  over  the  United  Kingdom 
occurred  in  May,  1882.  At  least  50  per  cent,  was  re¬ 
gistered  at  33  stations.  The  next  highest  record  was 
in  June,  1887,  Her  Majesty’s  jubilee  month.  July 
and  August  of  the  same  year  were  also  very  bright. 
- - 

POTATO  DISEASE 

PREVENTION. 

Mons.  Aime  Girard,  whose  name  is  closely  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  attempts  made  in  France  to  combat  the 
Potato  disease,  has  just  made  public  the  results  of 
more  of  his  good  work.  In  July  and  August,  1890, 
the  Potato  crops  in  his  country  suffered  from  exces¬ 
sive  rain,  which  washed  off  the  greater  portion  of  the 
preservatives  applied,  and  the  leaves  became  quickly 
covered  with  parasitic  fungus,  and  the  crop  was 
practically  lost. 

It  then  occurred  to  Mons.  Girard  that,  if  a  solu¬ 
tion  could  be  provided  with  a  faculty  for  adhering  to 
the  leaves.it  would  be  of  great  benefit  during  rainy 
seasons.  He  instituted  in  1891  a  series  of  experi¬ 
ments,  which  consisted  of  submitting  to  the  action 
of  artificial  watering  various  plots  of  Potatos  that 
were  in  full  vegetation.  These  plants  were  treated 
with  various  copper  mixtures,  in  order  to  determine, 
by  chemical  analysis,  the  quantity  of  copper  retained 
upon  the  leaves  after  treatment,  and  also  after  the 
washing.  In  order  to  distribute  the  water  evenly, 
Mons.  Girard  had  made  a  special  watering  appa¬ 
ratus,  which  distributed  the  water  in  uniform  drops 
over  the  ground. 

On  twelve  plants  of  Potatos  one  of  the  six  compo¬ 
sitions  given  below  was  diffused  by  the  aid  of  a  distri¬ 
butor.  From  four  of  the  plants  half  of  the  leaves  were 
taken, in  order  to  see  how  much  solution  was  upon  them . 
The  remaining  leaves  were  submitted  to  twenty-two 
minutes’  watering,  and  were  picked  in  their  turn,  and 
analysed,  for  comparison  with  the  first.  Four  other 
plants  of  the  same  lot  were  afterwards  submitted  to 
a  strong  watering  of  six  hours,  and  the  last  four 
were  subjected  to  a  gentle  action  for  twenty-four 
hours.  From  these  leaves  for  experiment  were 
gathered  in  the  same  way.  These  processes  were 
followed  in  the  case  of  the  six  compositions,  and  the 
trials  furnished  thirty-six  lots  of  leaves  showing  the 
state  of  the  plant  before  and  after  each  watering. 

Amongst  the  various  copper  solutions  to  combat 
the  disease,  Mons.  Girard  selected  six  which  he  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  most  known,  and  of  which  he  gives  the 
composition  in  French  weights  and  measures.  (It 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  kilogramme  equals  not 
quite  2J  lb  ,  and  the  100  litres  about  22  gallons)  : — 

Bouillie  bordelaise. — 2  kil.  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
2  kil.  of  quicklime,  and  100  litres  of  water. 

Bouillie  cupro-calcaire,  with  little  lime. — 2  kil.  of 
copper,  x  kil.  of  lime,  and  xoo  litres  water, 


Bouillie  cupro-calcaire  alumineu.se . — 2  kil.  sulphate  of 
copper,  3  kil.  lime,  1  kil.  sulphate  of  alumina,  and 
100  litres  water. 

Bouillie  cupro-sodique. — 2  kil.  sulphate  of  copper, 
3  kil.  crystals  of  soda,  and  100  litres  water. 

Bouillie  cupro-calcaire  sucree. — 2  kil.  sulphate  of  cop¬ 
per,  2  kil.  lime,  2  kil.  molasses,  and  100  litres  water. 

Bouillie  an  verclet. — 1  kil.  600  of  Paris  Green,  and 
100  litres  of  water. 

In  order  to  submit  the  plants  treated  with  these 
six  compositions  to  conditions  as  nearly  as  possible 
like  natural  meteorological  phenomena,  Mons. 
Girard,  on  the  advice  of  Mons.  Mascot  and  Mons. 
Augot,  adopted  three  kinds  of  waterings,  all  different. 
In  the  first  place,  a  “  violent  storm,"  corresponding 
to  a  fall  of  '67  in.  of  water  in  twenty  minutes; 
secondly,  a  ‘‘heavy  rain,"  of  six  hours’  duration, 
when  about  -59  in.  fell;  and  in  the  third  and  last  ex¬ 
periment,  a  “  gentle  rain  "  was  made  to  fall,  which 
corresponded  to  -40  in.  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  annexed  table  illustrates  the  percentage  of 


solution  washed  off  the 
waterings : — 

plants 

by  the 

different 

Solution  removed  from 
leaves  by 

Bouillie. 

Violent 

Heavy 

Gentle 

Storm, 

Rain, 

Rain, 

22  mins. 

6  hours. 

24  hours. 

Cupro-calcaire  ordinaire 

5°'9 

34‘5 

I3’2 

Cupro-calcaire  faible  en  chaux 

35'8 

35*2 

16-5 

Cupro-calcaire  alumineuse  ... 

317 

24-5 

15-9 

Cupro-sodique  . 

197 

15-9 

77 

Cupro-calcaire  sucree . 

11*2 

Nil 

Nil 

Au  verdet  . 

I7’2 

I7-3 

10*2 

From  the  above  figures  it  appears: — 1.  That, 
the  copper  solutions  used  to  combat  Potato 
disease  differ  very  greatly  in  their  powers  of  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  leaves.  2.  That  it  is  owing  to  heavy 
rains  chiefly,  and  to  mechanical  drainage,  that  the 
copper  deposit  partially  disappears.  3.  Of  these  six 
compositions,  that  which  melts  the  most  is  the 
bouillie  cupro-calcaire  (called  the  bouillie  bordelaise )  ; 
that  a  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  lime  increases 
the  solidity  a  little,  whilst  an  addition  of  aluminous 
matter  does  not  produce  a  perceptible  improvement. 
4.  That  the  mixture  cupro-sodique  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  bouillie  verdet  on  the  other,  have  a  power  of 
adherence  nearly  double  that  possessed  by  the  pre¬ 
ceding  mixtures ;  but  the  one  above  all  others  was 
the  cupro-calcaire  sucree,  which  resisted  the  action  of 
water  with  a  strength  unexpected  by  the  experi¬ 
mentalists. 

Mons.  Girard  says  it  is  to  these  last  three 
mixtures  that  preference  should  be  given,  but 
particularly  to  the  latter  one,  which  should  in  future 
be  used  by  growers  who  are  anxious  to  preserve 
their  crops  from  Potato  disease.  The  bouillie  cupro- 
calcaire  sucree,  which  Mons.  Girard  finds  to  be  the 
best,  is  simply  the  bouillie  bordelaise  compound,  with 
the  addition  of  a  certain  proportion  of  molasses. 
Those  who  intend  to  make  experiments,  or  to  try  to 
save  their  Potato  crops  this  year,  would  do  well  to 
try  a  solution  made  in  the  improved  form. — Bells 
Weekly  Messenger. 

LADY  GARDENERS. 

A  case  which  caused  great  interest  in  Derbyshire 
amongst  gardeners  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
County  Court  for  upwards  of  four  hours  on  the  16th 
inst.  It  was  an  action  brought  by  Miss  E.  Paterson 
Campbell  against  Misses  Grace  and  E.  Harriman  to 
recover  £30  for  breach  of  a  contract  to  instruct  the 
plaintiff  in  all  matters  appertaining  to  an  industry 
carried  on  at  the  Grange  Gardens,  Sawley,  called 
The  Ladies’  Fruit  and  Salad  Garden  Association, 
and  to  provide  employment  and  a  home,  with  suffi¬ 
cient  food  and  drink,  for  plaintiff.— Mr.  Hextall  was 
for  the  defendants,  and  Mr.  Noble  for  the  plaintiff. 

Mr.  Noble  said  the  action  was  founded  on  a  verbal 
agreement  made  between  the  parties  on  the  17th  of 
April,  1889.  That  agreement  was  in  effect  that  the 
plaintiff  should  go  to  a  piece  of  land  owned  by  the 
defendants  at  Sawley  for  a  period  of  twelve  months, 
and  that  she  should  be  instructed  there  in  gardening, 
and  in  return  should  give  her  services,  and  also  be 
supplied  with  board  and  lodging.  There  was  a  very 
voluminous  correspondence,  which  was,  perhaps,  to 
be  attributed  to  there  being  women  on  both  sides. 
He  proceeded  to  read  extracts  from  letters  which 
made  it  appear  that  the  plaintiff  formerly  resided  at 
Harrow.  They  had  written  for  the  Strand  and  other 
magazines  with  the  object  of  drawing  tne  attention 
of  ladies  to  a  scheme  which  they  desired  to  float. 
That  scheme  was  that  the  piece  of  land  mentioned 
at  Sawley  should  be  changed  from  turf  or  grass-land 


to  garden  land,  and  that  the  ladies  joining  in  culti¬ 
vating  it  should  join  in  the  receipts  from  the  pro¬ 
duce.  Eventually,  on  the  25th  of  February,  the 
parties  met  and  arranged  that  three  courses  were 
suggested  to  carry  out  the  scheme  of  the  Misses 
Harriman,  which  v/ere — (1)  That  the  defendants 
should  give  six  ladies  a  99  years’  lease  of  the  ground, 
and  that  these  should  contribute  £100  each,  and  that 
the  house  and  grounds  should  at  once  become  their 
own,  and  that  it  should  at  some  future  time  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  company ;  (2)  That  the  Misses  Harri¬ 
man  should  take  the  entire  risk,  and  maintain  the 
ladies,  teaching  them  gardening  for  the  payment  of  a 
fixed  sum  ;  and,  (3)  That  Miss  Campbell  might 
board  for  thirteen  weeks  at  a  guinea  per  week,  giving 
such  services  as  she  felt  inclined  to  do.  Miss  Camp¬ 
bell  made  an  agreement  on  the  second  of  the  courses 
proposed,  paying  £20  for  the  course  of  instruction. 
Mr.  Noble  went  through  the  whole  mass  of  corres¬ 
pondence,  which  was  of  a  very  interesting  if  some¬ 
what  amusing  nature.  It  chiefly  related  to  in¬ 
struction  sent  by  Miss  Harriman  to  her  "  Dear  Lady 
Gardeners,"  regarding  the  growing  of  Potatos, 
Radishes,  Tomatos,  etc.,  the  time  when  they  ought 
to  be  got  ready  for  market,  etc.  One  letter  caused 
some  merriment  in  Court,  which  was  in  reply  to  a 
letter  from  the  Lady  Gardeners  at  Sawley,  from  Miss 
Harriman,  telling  them  that  they  must  not  expect  men 
of  spotless  character  to  dig  up  Potatos.  (The  Judge 
interposed  a  remark  that  they  could  hardly  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  saints.)  In  consequence  of  some  delay 
in  some  hampers  of  Potatos  not  being  sent  to  market 
and  a  loss  of  /80  on  a  crop  of  Radishes  being  pulled 
too  late,  the  relations  between  the  instructress,  Miss 
Harriman,  and  the  Lady  Gardeners  became  strained. 
Miss  Harriman  was  not  residing  at  Sawley,  but 
wrote  her  instructions.  She  went  about  the  country 
selling  the  produce.  (The  Judge  :  What,  selling  Rad¬ 
ishes  ? )  Miss  Campbell  wrote  a  letter  owing  to  a 
wrong  inference  she  had  drawn  from  a  letter  of  Miss 
Harriman,  that  she  was  not  going  to  work  from 
4  o'clock  in  the  morning  with  men  of  questionable 
character,  whereas  4  in  the  afternoon  was  meant. 
Matters  eventually  reached  a  climax,  and  the  defen¬ 
dants  stopped  the  provisions  being  sent  to  the  house, 
and  starved  the  Lady  Gardeners  out.  Mr.  Noble 
contended  that  the  whole  of  the  mischief  and  the 
misunderstanding  had  arisen  through  the  absence  of 
the  defendant,  which  was  contrary  to  the  terms  of 
agreement.  She  left  all  the  responsibility  on  the 
lady  gardeners  and  pupils.  There  was  no  personal 
supervision,  and  the  dismissal  was  unjust. 

The  Judge  suggested  that  the  case  might  be  settled 
between  the  parties.  It  would  be  much  better  for 
both. 

Mr.  Noble  concurred,  and  Mr.  Hextall  also.  He, 
however,  would  like  it  to  be  stated  that  there  was  not 
the  slightest  imputation  of  incompetency  against  the 
defendants,  who  occupied  a  high  position  as  agricul¬ 
turists.  He,  moreover,  entirely  absolved  the  Misses 
Harriman  from  all  blame.  They  had  acted  with 
the  highest  and  most  bona  fide  motives. 

A  consultation  was  held  in  the  Judge’s  room,  all 
imputations  being  withdrawn  on  both  sides. 

- - 

AZALEA  MOLLIS. 

A  correspondent,  "J.  B.,”  asks  for  some  hints  as 
to  the  management  of  these  plants  in  pots  after 
flowering.  Where  they  are  intended  to  be  flowered 
in  pots  regularly,  the  usual  plan  is  to  grow  it  in  pots 
all  the  year  round.  After  flowering,  the  plants 
should  be  encouraged  to  make  as  much  growth  as 
possible  ;  they  should  then  be  well  hardened  off  by 
giving  them  plenty  of  air  before  placing  them  out  of 
doors.  During  the  heat  of  summer  they  should  be 
placed  in  a  somewhat  shady  position  on  a  bed  of 
ashes  to  prevent  worms  getting  into  the  pots.  Later 
on,  say  in  autumn,  they  should  be  moved  into  a 
lighter  position  to  assist  in  thoroughly  maturing  the 
wood.  At  no  time  should  they  be  neglected  in  the 
matter  of  watering.  If  you  resolve  to  try  some  o'f 
them  planted  out,  prepare  a  bed  or  piece  of  ground 
for  them  by  mixing  a  good  proportion  of  peat  or  leaf 
soil  and  sand  with  the  natural  soil.  e  have  seen 
the  varieties  of  A.  mollis  grown  and  flowered  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  an  open,  sunny  position  in  a  moist  peaty 
soil.  You  might  even  try  them  planted  out  in  a  cold 
frame,  in  peaty  soil,  using  the  sash  in  the  spring  an 
early  summer  to  encourage  gocd  growth,  after 
which  the  sash  should  be  draw  n  right  off  when  the 
weather  gets  fine. 
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The  Fertilization  of  the  Pansy. 

Having  given  this  subject  some  little  study,  perhaps 
you  will  allow  me  space  in  your  valuable  paper  for  a 
few  remarks.  But  before  entering  on  the  subject  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  what  I  think  should 
be  the  aim  of  raisers  when  trying  to  produce  new 
varieties.  The  first  point  should  be  to  get  robust 
health  by  selecting  the  most  vigorous  growers  for  the 
parent  plants.  We  sometimes  get  very  fine  flowers 
with  very  delicate  constitutions,  which,  although 
often  useful  in  the  hands  of  the  skilled  cultivator  for 
competition,  are  very  tantalizing  to  those  who  have 
not  quite  mastered  the  secret  of  growing  Pansies  to 
perfection,  because  they  very'  often  either  never  at¬ 
tain  health  to  grow  a  bloom  worth  looking  at,  or  die 
off  before  they  bloom — which  is  worse. 

Another  thing  we  should  aim  at  is  to  get  something 
new  in  colour ;  we  have  nothing  approaching  to  scar¬ 
let  amongst  our  Pansies  that  I  am  aware  of.  It 
would  be  a  very  striking  colour  in  a  Pansy,  and  if 
once  attained  we  might  get  many  pleasing  shades  by 
crossing  with  flowers  of  colours  likely  to  produce  the 
desired  effect.  Every  seedling  Pansy  should  be  kept 
for  breeding  purposes,  whether  it  conforms  to  the 
florist's  idea  of  what  a  Pansy  should  be  or  not,  if  it 
is  anything  like  scarlet  in  colour,  as  it  may  be  the 
means  of  hitting  the  mark  some  day.  I  see  in 
Dobbie  &  Co.'s  "  Catalogue  and  Competitor's  Guide" 
a  reprint  of  an  article  from  The  Gardener's  Chronicle, 
by  Mr.  Wm.  Cuthbertson,  on  the  fertilization  of  the 
Pansy,  in  which  he  quotes  some  remarks  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Herman  Muller,  on  the  reproductive  organs  of 
the  wild  Pansy.  I  have  not  paid  much  attention  to 
the  reproductive  organs  of  the  wild  Pansy,  having 
been  much  more  devoted  to  the  more  advanced 
types,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  Mr.  Cuthbertson  quite 
misapprehends  the  professor’s  remarks  on  the  self- 
fertilization  of  Viola  arvensis.  What  I  understand 
the  professor  to  mean  by  stating  that  the  stigma  is 
curved  inwards,  is  that  instead  of  projecting  out¬ 
wards,  as  it  does  in  our  modern  Pansy,  it  is  turned 
inwards  toward  the  anthers,  which  enables  them  to 
shed  their  pollen  directly  on  to  the  stigma  without 
the  aid  of  bees  or  any  other  insects. 

Fertilization  by  bees  and  other  insects  I  have 
always  understood  to  be  what  is  termed  chance 
fertilization,  but  in  this  age  we  do  not  want  to  leave 
that  important  operation  to  chance  ;  therefore  it  is 
necessary  to  take  the  pollen  from  the  flower  you  wish 
to  fertilize  with  and  place  it  on  the  stigma  of  the  one 
you  wish  to  fertilize.  It  is  a  very  simple  operation 
only  requiring  a  little  practice  to  do  it  without  injur¬ 
ing  the  stigma.  When  the  pollen  is — I  will  say  for 
want  of  a  better  term — ripe,  it  falls  into  a  semi¬ 
tubular  formation  in  the  lower  petal,  just  under  the 
pistil ;  but  the  pistil  of  our  modern  Pansy  is  so  long 
that  the  stigma  is  projected  so  far  out  of  reach  of  the 
falling  pollen  as  almost  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
self-fertilization.  I  used  a  camel-hair  brush  for  a 
number  of  years  in  fertilizing  my  Pansies ;  but  I 
noticed  that  if  the  hairs  of  the  brush  touched  the 
viscid  matter  in  the  cup-like  formation  of  the  stigma 
it  adhered  to  the  brush,  and  most  if  not  all  the 
pollen  stuck  to  the  brush  also. 

For  the  last  two  seasons  I  have  done  the  fertiliza¬ 
tion  with  the  end  of  a  pair  of  tweezers  ;  it  is  nearly 
as  small  as  the  point  of  a  pencil.  I  just  run  the  end 
of  the  tweezers  against  the  newly-shed  pollen,  and 
the  pollen  adheres  to  it,  so  that  if  necessary  I  can 
carry  it  from  one  end  of  the  garden  to  the  other,  if 
there  is  no  wind,  without  the  least  danger  of  it  falling 
off,  and  place  it  on  the  stigma  of  the  flower  I  wish  to 
fertilize  with  a  greater  amount  of  certainty  than  I 
could  do  it  by  any  other  method. — Veritas. 

National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society 
(Southern  Section). 

Simultaneously  with  “R.  D.’s  ”  review  of  the  third 
edition  of  Mr.  Dodwell’s  book  upon  the  Carnation, 
with  its  supplementary  chapter  on  the  Yellow  Ground, 
in  your  issue  of  the  13th  inst.,  I  received  a  circular 
from  the  secretary  of  the  above  society  informing 
me  of  the  purpose  of  the  society  to  issue  a  “  Manual” 
which  is  to  show  how  very  simple  are  the  conditions 
needed  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  tne  Carnation, 
the  mode  of  obtaining  seed,  etc.,  which  said 
"  Manual  "  is  to  be  handed  free  to  all  subscribers  of 
10s.  annually,  and  at  half-price  to  subscribers  of  5s. 
Remembering  wliat  Mr.  Horner,  whose  standing 


and  judgment  no  intelligent  florist  will  presume  to 
question,  wrote  of  Mr.  Dodwell’s  book  on  the  issue 
of  the  first  edition,  viz.,  "  No  one  need,  and  I  think 
no  one  will,  unless  from  extreme  innocence  of  the 
existence  of  Mr.  Dodwell’s  book,  attempt  to  traverse 
again  the  floral  ground  it  covers.  The  history  of 
the  Carnation  and  Picotee  could  literally  only  be 
repeated,  and  its  culture  could  not  be  more  plainly 
and  practically'  set  forth,  while  the  important 
principles  of  improvement  by  seed  are  explained  by 
one  who  has  had  a  rare  experience  and  a  large 
success."  I  was  forcibly  impressed  with  the  oft- 
repeated  line,  "how”  a  certain  class  of  persons 
"  step  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread." 

But  I  am  also  asked  to  subscribe,  and  I  am  told 
that  "up  to  the  present  time  the  society  has  been 
crippled  for  want  of  funds."  This  is  to  me  quite 
a  new  plea,  I  do  not  remember  any  such  complaint 
being  made  during  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Dcdwell. 
Nor  is  any  such  plea  put  forth  by  the  Carnation 
and  Picotee  Union,  or  by  the  Midland  Carnation 
and  Picotic  Society',  whose  headquarters  are  at 
Birmingham.  This  society  has  indeed  just  issued  a 
list  of  prizes  of  £100  in  value,  an  amount  in  excess 
of  anything  previously  offered  for  the  Carnation. 
But  the  distribution  of  the  prizes  alike  in  the 
"Union  "and  in  the  Midland  Carnation  Society  is 
based  upon  a  very'  different  principle  to  that  of  the 
southern  section  of  the  National.  The  competitors 
at  the  two  former  society's  exhibitions  are  classified 
indeed,  but  it  is  by  the  easily  understood  and 
equitable  rule  of  the  number  of  blooms  required, 
these  being  limited  to  the  power  of  growers  of  rela¬ 
tively  small  stocks,  and  not  by  the  absurd  and 
anomalous  rule  as  in  the  southern  section,  of  an 
"  open  ”  and  “  amateurs’  "  class,  a  rule  which  seems 
to  be  maintained  to  put  prizes  into  the  secretary’s 
pocket.  Can  any  anomaly  be  more  glaring  than 
that  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham  should  be  confined  to 
the  "  open  ”  class,  whilst  the  secretary,  a  trained  and 
professional  gardener,  is  allowed  to  show  as  an 
"amateur"?  So  long  as  this  unjust  rule  is 
continued  the  society  is  likely,  I  think,  or  at  any 
rate  deserves  to  remain  "  crippled  for  want  of 
funds.”  No  Carnation  Society  save  the  southern 
section  tolerates  such  a  grossly  partial  arrangement 
— A  Midland  Florist. 

The  Midland  Counties  Carnation  and  Picotee 
Society. 

The  schedule  of  prizes  for  the  1892  exhibition,  in 
August  next,  must  be  recognized  as  a  most  generous 
and  comprehensive  one,  and  cannot  fail  to  attract 
the  leading  growers  of  the  kingdom.  Classes  from 
1  to  10,  are  for  blooms  in  stands,  with  seven  liberal 
prizes  in  each  class  for  our  grand  show  Carnations  and 
Picotees,  as  well  as  classes  for  the  lovely  Selfs  and 
yellow  grounds  respectively'.  Classes  10  to  26  are 
the  single  bloom  classes.  An  exhibitor  can  show 
only  one  flower  in  a  class,  the  true  test  of  merit  of 
the  best  kinds  in  each  class  will  be  brought  out. 
Classses  27  and  28  are  for  exhibits  of  Border  Carna¬ 
tions  in  6  and  12  varieties  from  plants  grown  out  of 
doors,  and  this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Class 
29  is  for  a  bouquet  of  Carnations  and  Picotees,  and 
class  30  for  a  spray  of  these  blooms,  and  class  21  for 
plants  in  pots,  but  a  smaller  size  pot  for  decoration 
work  would  have  been  preferable.  Class  32  is  for 
baskets  of  Carnation  and  Picotee  blooms  by  lady 
competitors,  with  handsome  Jewellery  prizes  ;  and 
class  30  is  for  six  bunches  of  distinct  self  Border 
Carnations,  for  which  liberal  prizes  are  given  by  Mr, 
W.  Robinson.  Messrs.  Thompson  give  liberal  prizes 
for  blooms  of  their  superb  new  varieties,  Blushing 
Bride,  C.  H.  Herbert,  andA.W.  Jones  ;  Mr.  Charles 
Turner  gives  some  special  prizes  for  some  of  his  fine 
new  varieties';  and  Messrs.  Clibran  also  offer  special 
prizes  for  some  (of  their  new  Carnations.  Special 
Certificates  will  be  given  to  Seedlings  of  acknow¬ 
ledged  merit,  and  handsome  Silver  and  Bronze  Medals 
to  deserving  honorary  exhibits  connected  with 
horticulture.  The  beautiful  Botanic  Gardens  at 
Edgbaston  will  be  the  locale  of  the  show,  and  the 
total  value  of  the  prizes  and  Medals  offered  amount 
to  close  on  £100.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
schedule  is  of  a  very  representative  character,  and 
unparalleled  in  its  generous  encouragement  to 
grov'ers  of  Carnations. 

♦  

The  Flow'er  Trade  of  Scilly. — Large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  Narcissus,  Wallflowers,  Anemones,  and  Mar: 
guerites  are  shipped  by  steamer  from  Scilly  to 
markets  in  London,  Liverpool,  and  the  midland 
towns,  and  up  to  the  present  tipie  fairly  good  prices 
have  been  realised.  '  -  .  :  * 


SOME  DAFFODILS  FOR 

EARLY  WORK. 

It  might  be  considered  that  any  Daffodil  which  is 
showy  and  useful  for  outdoor  work  might  with  equal 
advantage  be  employed  for  early'  forcing.  Such  is  not 
the  case,  for  many  of  them  which  are  highly  orna¬ 
mental  in  the  open  ground  cease  to  be  so  when  forced 
to  flower  before  their  natural  season.  The  flowers  are 
considerably  smaller  when  urged  into  bloom  bvmuch 
artificial  heat,  and  this  applies  more  particularly  to 
those  varieties  which  have  thin  and  flimsy  segments 
even  at  the  best.  Varieties  with  large  flowers  of  good 
substance  should  be  selected  for  early-  forcing 
purposes,  and  the  others,  if  desired  for  the  sake  of 
variety  in  the  houses,  should  be  allowed  to  come  on 
gradually,  under  more  natural  conditions,  and  the 
results  cannot  fail  to  give  more  satisfaction. 

A  well-proportioned  flower  of  good  substance  is 
Narcissus  obvallaris,  which  has  proved  highly 
suitable  for  very  early  work  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
large  quantities  of  it  put  upon  the  market  at  a  very 
early  period  by  the  growers.  The  flowers  are  only 
of  moderate  size  at  the  best,  and  when  forced  are 
smaller,  but  they  stand  well  in  the  cut  state  by 
reason  of  their  firmness,  and  the  well-proportioned 
condition  of  all  parts.  There  are  two  varieties 
which  are  likely  to  compete  with  the  last  named 
when  they  get  plentiful  and  well  disseminated 
amongst  growers  ;  these  are  Ard  Righ  and  Golden 
Spur,  both  having  flowers  of  large  size.  The  former 
has  broad  bright  sulphur-coloured  segements  and 
a  deep  golden-yellow  corona.  Golden  Spur  has 
narrower  and  darker  coloured  segments  with  a 
wider  mouthed  golden-yellow  Corona,  and  is  often 
the  larger  flower  of  the  two  when  both  are  grown 
side  by  side  under  the  same  conditions. 

A  somewhat  different  type  of  flower  is  Henry 
Irving,  which  has  the  three  outer  segments  very 
broad,  ovate  and  overlapping  one  another  ;  they  are 
sulphur-yellow  as  are  the  three  inner  and  narrower 
ones.  The  large  crown  is  of  a  golden-yellow,  especi¬ 
ally  round  the  edges  where  the  hue  is  darker.  This 
type  approaches  the  bicolor  type,  which  includes 
such  fine  things  as  N.  bicolor  Horsfieldi,  Emperor 
and  Empress.  The  latter  are  splendid  varieties  for 
pot  work,  but  they  must  not  be  too  hard  forced  other¬ 
wise  they  get  drawn  in  the  stems  and  foliage,  with 
small  and  worthless  flowers.  The  segments  of  N.  b. 
Horsfieldi  are  very  broad  and  imbricate,  while  their 
beauty  is  greatly  supplemented  by  the  massive  white 
corona.  This  is  even  improved  upon  as  far  as  size  is 
concerned  in  the  case  of  Empress.  The  segments  of 
Emperor  on  the  contrary  are  of  a  deep  primrose-yel¬ 
low,  while  the  corona  is  of  a  rich  deep  yellow.  All 
the  three  have  massive-looking  flowers,  but  to  be  seen 
in  their  best  condition  they  must  be  allowed  to  come 
on  more  naturally  than  the  first-named  group,  and 
wdth  little  assistance  from  artificial  heat  till  well  into 
the  spring. 

Some  of  the  smaller  kinds  which  submit  to  forcing 
are  Princess  Ida,  a  small  Daffodil  with  white  seg¬ 
ments  and  a  pale  lemon  corona,  and  Stella,  a  variety 
of  N.  incomparabilis,  with  white  flowers  and  long, 
narrow,  spreading  segments.  Both  are  pretty  and 
the  last-named  is  highly  ornamental  when  planted  in 
beds  or  masses  in  the  open  ground,  but  both  are  seen 
to  disadvantage  when  hard  forced  for  early  work  on 
account  of  the  smaller  size  and  more  flimsy  nature  of 
the  flowers  when  so  treated.  Variety  is  also  sought 
sometimes  by  forcing  N.  odorus  and  its  variety  N.  o. 
rugulosus,  which  are  sweet  in  their  way,  but  do 
better  later  on.  More  use  might  be  made  of  N.  mo- 
nophyllus  than  is  at  present  the  case,  for  as  it  natu¬ 
rally  flowers  in  autumn  and  winter,  say  from  Novem¬ 
ber  till  February  or  March,  no  forcing  is  required. 
- - 

ODONTOGLOSSUM  CRIS- 

PUM  NOBILIUS. 

The  varieties  of  O.  crispum  are  now  very  numerous, 
and  it  might  be  said  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  new 
ones  worthy  of  distinctive  varietal  names.  The  variety 
under  notice  is  sufficient,  however,  to  dispel  that 
notion.  The  bold  character  of  the  blotches  and  their 
rich  colour  are  quite  noteworthy.  The  sepals  are 
oblong-elliptic,  very  broad,  and  white,  but  almost  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  large,  irregularly  shaped,  chocolate  brown 
blotch.  The  petals  are  also  very  broad,  ovate, 
deeply  toothed  on  the  edges,'  and  pure  white  with 
one  large  and  two  small  chocolate  brown  blotches 
about  the  centre.  The  lip  is  pure  white  with  a  large 
blotch  in  front  of  the  yellow  disc.  A  First-class 
Certificate  was  awarded  it  when  exhibited  on  the 
9th  inst.,  by  Baron  Schroder  (gardener  Mr.  Ballafiv 
tiRg)  ,Tbe  Pell,  Egham.  ■  v  -  . 
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PLANT  HUNTING  ON 

RORAIMA. 

I  left  Bat  tika  Grove  on  the  24th  of  September 
(1891)  in  a  big  boat  with  a  crew  of  all  colours;  and 
or  the  way  spent  two  hours  with  Dr.  Law  at  the 
Penal  Settlement.  I  met  occasionally  boats  coming 
down  from  the  gold-fields  ;  and  about  a  week  after 
starting,  I  met  by  chance  Mr.  R.  Seyler  of  George¬ 
town,  who  later  on  joined  me  in  my  expedition. 
Nothing  specially  important  occurred  on  this  trip  up 
the  Massaruni  and  the  Curabung.  Vainly  I  tried  to 
persuade  some  Indians  at  Camacusa  to  go  along  with 
us,  but  I  was  fortunate  in  getting  at  least  five  men  at 
Mr.  Barnard’s  Cassava  fields,  called  Potaring,  near 
the  mouth  of  Curabung.  On  the  15th  of  October 
I  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Mecrebeh  fall,  in  the 
Curabung,  where  I  had  to  cross  the  Curabung 
mountain,  and  then  the  continual  trouble  to  get, 
hands  and  provisions  began. 

I  sent  the  boat  and  crew  back,  wrote  the  last  letters, 
and  waited  patiently  the  arrival  of  Indians,  who,  I 
was  told,  were  living  in 
this  neighbourhood  in 
great  numbers.  But  it  was 
not  the  case ;  most  of  them 
had  died  of  measles,  and 
the  rest  had  gone  in  all 
directions.  On  the  19th 
I  made  a  start  with  fifteen 
men  of  the  Acawois  tribe, 
heavily  loaded,  leaving  a 
dozen  hands  behind. 

I  climbed  the  Curabung 
mountain,  3,000  ft.  high, 
and  after  three  days'  weary 
walking  over  a  most  disa 
greeable  profusionof  rocks 
and  roots  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes,  descended  on 
the  other1  side  to  the 
Membaru  creeks.  Pterew'0 
encountered  another 
obstacle — the  journey  had 
to  be  done  again  by  water, 
and  no  woodskins  were  to 
be  found;  so  while  some 
men  went  back  to  fetch  the 
rest  of  their  loads  others 
went  out  to  find  wood- 
skins. 

After  four  days'  waiting 
both  parties  returned,  and 
another  start  was  made 
on  the  26th  of  October  in 
ten  woodskins, and  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Mr.  Seyler,  who 
joined  me  at  this  place. 

We  went  down  the  Mem¬ 
baru,  a  tributary  of  the 
Massaruni,  then  some  dis¬ 
tance  up  the  latter  river, 
then  again  up  the  Cam- 
arang  river,  where  from 
the  Sanall  Indian  settle¬ 
ment,  whose  chief,  named 
Robert,  had  travelled  once  with  Carl  Appun, 
we  got  well  provided  with  Cassava,  Yams,  Plantains, 
See.,  and  after  three  more  days  by  water  came  to  the 
usual  landing  place  of  the  Indians  on  the  Ataparaoo 
river,  on  the  31st  of  October,  and  here  our  journey 
overland  began.  Here  also  we  got  some  more  new 
hands,  put  the  loads,  consisting  of  canisters  with 
barter  goods  and  wicker  baskets  with  provisions  in 
proper  condition,  and  went  off  again  next  day — but 
not  without  having  to  leave  loads  behind  again. 
After  another  ascent  of  a  mountain  of  awful  steep¬ 
ness  and  similar  condition  to  Curabung  mountain, 
we  reach  suddenly  late  in  the  evening  the  open 
Savannah  and  the  boundary  of  this  territory.  There 
was  said  to  be  before  us  a  village  not  far  distant, 
called  Ariamang,  but,  to  our  great  disappointment,  the 
houses  were  burnt  down,  the  place  deserted,  and  only 
a  few  remaining  posts  reminded  one  of  the  former 
habitation. 

Now,  there  were  always  open  Savannahs  to  be 
sedn ;  on  the  left  the  peculiarly  shaped  forms  of 
mountain  ranges  like  Huyat  ave-boe,  Irarica-rima, 
Waiaka-biapa,  and,  far  in  the  background,  the 
gigantic  form  of  the  Kukenaam  mountain.  Splendid 
walking,  innumerable  wood  islands,  refreshing  cool 
pir,  with  gentle  breezes  blowing'  the  various  -sweet 


scents  of  the  Savannah  plants  delighted  us;  many 
creeks  and  rivers,  whose  grass  covered  sides  would 
certainly  offer  capital  pasture  lands  succeeded  each 
other.  We  stopped  for  a  few  days  on  a  creek, 
awaiting  our  men  with  the  loads;  while  in  the 
meantime  we  were  busy  in  collecting,  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  woodlands,  the  Orchids  which  were  the 
chief  objects  of  the  expedition.  Another  start  was 
made  on  the  7th  of  November;  and  we  three  days 
later  passed  the  first  Indian  village,  Waibana,  of  the 
Arekana  tribe,  whose  old  chief  gave  us  a  cordial  re¬ 
ception,  and  remembered  some  former  travellers. 
We  climbed  west  from  Kukenaam,  a  hill  of  such 
formidable  steepness  that  all  other  ascents  seemed 
child’s  play  in  comparison,  and  on  the  10th  of 
November,  at  midday,  arrived  in  the  village  at  the 
foot  of  Roraima. 

Since  my  first  visit  a  great  change  had  taken 
place.  At  that  time  there  were  only  two  or  three 
houses  scattered  over  the  district,  and  now  there  is  a 
very  large  village  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kukenaam 
river,  consisting  of  some  twelve  new  houses,  in  the 


Odontoglossum  crupum  nobilius. 


centre  of  which  stands  the  church — churchie  as  the 
Indians  call  it — with  its  immense  high  leaf-covered 
roof.  The  village  was  crowded  with  people  who  re¬ 
ceived  us  with  great  solemnity.  In  the  centre  of  the 
people  was  a  tall  strongly  built  Arecana  Indian,  with 
a  stern,  grave-looking  countenance,  completely 
dressed  from  boots  to  hat,  with  a  pair  of  braces  over 
a  thick  coat,  and  this  Indian  was  acting  as  clergy¬ 
man.  The  usual  greeting  and  Kasiri  drinking 
ceremonies  being  over,  we  began  to  put  one  of  the 
houses  which  the  chief  gave  us — the  rent  of  which 
was  a  cutlass  and  a  flask  of  powder — in  order  for  a 
longer  stay.  The  house  I  kept  for  ourselves  and  my 
interpreter,  the  Indian  companions  finding  abode  in 
different  houses. 

Every  day  we  started  on  the  mountain  early 
collecting  plants,  and  in  the  meanwhile  had  some 
Indians  sent  out  to  clear  the  path  for  our  intended 
ascent  of  Roraima.  In  a  few  days  we  had,  with  the 
exception  of  two  of  the  principal  species  for  which  I 
came,  sufficient  quantity  of  Orchids,  as  they  grow  in 
abundance  everywhere  along  the  Kukenaam  river, 
in  the  forests,  and  principally  in  the  swampy 
Savannah  below  the  cliffs  of  Roraima.  While  some 
people  were  employed  in  clearing  the  path  and 
getting  plants,  we  went  with  others  ip-  a  southern 


direction  to  visit  again  Schomburgh’s  Ru-imeru,  a 
tributary  of  the  Kukenaam  and  its  fall,  of  which 
Schomburgh  spoke  in  such  high  terms.  Two  days 
hard  but  comfortable  walking  brought  us  there.  On 
the  way  we  passed  Schomburgh’s  “  our  village,”  of 
which  nothing  but  a  few  decayed  poles  and  posts, 
and  some  traces  of  some  clay-built  houses,  remained 
to  mark  the  site.  Seventeen  times  we  had  to  cross 
rivers  and  creeks  in  those  two  days,  and  amongst  them 
the  Kukenaam  seven  times,  and  its  water  reached 
up  to  our  waists.  We  made  a  camp  below  the  fall, 
which  descends  in  seven  cascades  some  300  ft.  high  ; 
collected  some  plants  and  took  photographic  views 
of  the  fall ;  and  two  days  after,  left  and  went  back  to 
Roraima,  but  by  a  different  route.  Meanwhile  heavy 
rain  had  fallen.  Kukenaam  river  and  others  were 
swollen  to  a  considerable  height,  and  were  not  with¬ 
out  danger  in  crossing. 

On  arrival  we  found  everything  ready  for  the 
ascent,  and  we  determined  to  undertake  it  the  next 
day  ;  but  heavy  rain  prevented,  and  we  delayed  for 
another  day.  Our  intention  was  not  only  to  ascend 

Roraima,  but  to  risk  more 
and  spend  one  night  at 
least  there,  so  as  to  get 
a  thorough  look  about  the 
place.  Tothisendwemade 
all  preparations,  taking 
provisions,  biscuits,  some 
tinned  meats  and  cocoa, 
but  no  hammocks,  as  we 
knew  that  there  were  no 
trees  from  which  to  sling 
them,  but  taking  sufficient 
rugs  and  tents.  After 
having  made  up  light  loads 
for  each  man  we  started 
earlyin  the  morning  on  the 
20th.  Luckily  there  was 
no  rain,  and  we  found 
the  path  still  in 
decent  order  from  former 
ascents.  Trotting  over 
the  Savannah,  which  is 
there  5,600  ft.  high,  then 
through  a  dense  bush  of 
low  trees,  stepping  on 
fallen  stems  of  trees,  some 
times  on  all  fours,  getting 
hold  of  branches,  bustling 
over  rocks,  never  step¬ 
ping  on  solid  ground,  but 
sometimes  on  a  surface 
treacherouslycoveredwith 
leaves  but  hollow  under¬ 
neath,  so  that  we  sank  in 
with  one  leg  on  the  other 
— thus  we  toiled  till  we 
reached  the  perpendicular 
wall  of  the  cliff.  Here 
we  had  a  short  rest,  await¬ 
ing  the  arrival  of  the  men , 
of  whom  we  had  to  send 
back  one,  he  having  fallen 
sick  already ;  then  again 
we  continued ourclimbing 
up  and  down  the  ledge  which  runs  along  the  wall  in 
an  oblique  manner,  the  track  sometimes  so  narrow 
that  we  had  to  keep  very  close  to  the  wall.  Here  in 
many  places  paths  were  covered  over  with  a  most 
troublesome  bamboo,  which  defied  even  the  sharpest 
wood  knives  to  sever  them.  At  mid-day  we  came  to 
the  cascade,  which  descends  in  one  leap  from  the 
top.  Luckily  there  was  little  water,  but  still  we  got 
wet,  having  to  cross  in  the  deepest  mud  between 
the  cliff  and  the  falling  water.  On  the  other  side  we 
had  to  go  up  natural  stone  steps,  which  were  so 
slippery  with  moss  that  the  greatest  care  had  to  be 
taken  in  treading  on  them,  and  had  to  plunge  over  a 
certain  kind  of  tall  growing  Bromelia  with  leaves  fuli 
of  water,  which  plants  to  our  Indians,  who  had 
neither  boots  nor  trousers,  were  very  painful.  \V  e 
had  now  come  nearer  the  top  ;  another  courageous  ' 
effort  and  the  end  was  reached.  It  was  one  o’clock. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Lecture  on  Cottage  Gardening. — At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Stutton  (Suffolk)  Horticultural  class 
the  following  resolution  was  passed: — “\Ye,  the 
members  of  the  Stutton  Horticultural  class,  express 
our  thanks  to  the  Technical  Committee  of  the  Eas 
Suffolk  County  Council  for  providing  us  during  the 
winter  season  with  a  course  of  twelve  lessons  on 
cottage  gardening,  given  by  Mr.  Jordan,  of  Hark- 
stead,  a  very  courteous,  efficient,  and  practical 
teacher,”  -  -  ■  • 
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Floral  variations  in  Streptocarpus  Rexii.— 

A  paper  recently  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Linnean  Society  contains  an  account  of  the  observations 
made  by  Mr.  W.  and  Miss  A.  Bateson  on  floral 
variations.  Amongst  other  garden  plants  Strepto¬ 
carpus  Rexii  comes  in  for  a  share  of  attention.  The 
authors  do  net  seem  to  have  studied  the  modern 
races  of  Sinningia  speciosa,  popularly  known  as 
Gloxinias,  and  which  have  been  greatly  modified, 
nay  almost  transformed  by  the  efforts  of  the  florist. 
The  variations  in  Streptocarpus  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  it  is  on  the  high  road  to  become  altered 
in  a  similar  way.  Amongst  the  abnormal  flowers 
noticed  were  one  of  S. Rexii  and  several  of  S.  polanthus 
having  peloric  flowers  with  five  petals.  This  means 
that  all  the  five  were  streaked  with  bands  of  a  dark 
colour  and  which  are  usually  confined  to  the  three 
lower  ones  only.  In  one  flower  only  of  S. Rexii  did  five 
perfect  stamens  occur.  Three  or  four  flowers  had  a 
symmetry  of  four  each  of  sepals,  petals,  and  stamens, 
with  all  of  the  petals  of  equal  size  and  similar 
markings.  Other  abnormal  but  not  peloric  flowers 
were  those  having  four-petalled,  and  two-lipped,  and 
five,  six  and  seven-petalled  bilaterally  symmetrical 
corollas.  Unsymmetrical  flowers  are  very  common 
in  some  species,  other  than  S.  Rexii. 

Insecticides  and  Wireworms. — In  the  case  of 
those  insects  which  pass  their  larva  state  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  any  insecticides  applied,  to  be 
effective,  must  be  of  a  penetrating  nature  and  have 
more  killing  power  than  in  the  case  of  those  applied 
to  caterpillars  on  the  foliage.  Wireworms  are  the 
more  exceedingly  difficult  to  cope  with  than  most 
insects  on  account  of  the  hard  and  leathery  nature  of 
their  coats  or  skins.  Some  experiments  have  been 
made  upon  them  with  insecticides  at  the  Cornell 
University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and  the 
results  are  indicated  below.  Kerosene  oil  was  applied 
both  in  the  pure  state  and  as  an  emulsion.  In  the 
pure  state  it  had  to  be  applied  in  too  strong  doses  to 
be  effective ;  for  the  quantity  that  would  kill  the 
larvae  was  also  destructive  to  most  kinds  of  vegeta¬ 
tion.  The  emulsion  was  more  effective,  because  it 
would  mix  more  readily  with  water  and  therefore 
could  be  made  to  permeate  the  soil  more  thoroughly 
so  as  to  reach  the  wireworms.  Neither  of  the  two 
could  be  applied  profitably  on  a  large  scale.  The 
experiments  with  crude  petroleum  and  crude  petro¬ 
leum  emulsion  were  less  satisfactory  than  those  with 
kerosene  oil.  Sweetened  dough,  poisoned  with  ar_ 
senic,  was  laid  on  the  surface  of  soil  containing 
wireworms,  by  way  of  a  bait,  but  they  were  not  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  surface  by  it,  nor  did  they  partake  of  it. 
Experiments  with  bisulphide  of  carbon,  a  volatile 
liquid  of  a  very  poisonous  nature,  were  very  effective 
when  from  three  to  five  per  cent  of  the  bisulphide  in 
water  was  used.  A  small  hole  was  made  in  the  soil 
and  then  quickly  closed  up  after  pouring  in  the  mix¬ 
ture.  At  the  above  rate  it  would  require  150  gallons 
to  the  acre,  and  would  therefore  only  be  profitable  on 
a  small  scale  where  valuable  plants  were  concerned. 


THE  HOP-TREE. 

There  are  six  species  of  Ptelea,  natives  of  the 
temperate  parts  of  North  America,  but  probably  no 
more  than  two  of  them  are  in  cultivation,  and  only 
one  of  them  is  planted  to  any  extent,  namely,  P.  tri- 
foliata,  popularly  known  as  the  Hop-tree  or  Swamp 
Dogwood.  It  forms  a  large  bush  about  4  ft.  to  8  ft. 
high,  and  is  highly  ornamental  when  in  fruit.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  May  and  June,  but  are 
small  and  insignificant.  The  leaves  consist  of  three 
oval  or  oblong  leaflets,  resembling  some  shrubby 
types  occurring  in  the  Pea  family ;  but  the  subject 
under  notice  belongs  to  the  Orange  family,  and  is 
remarkable  for  the  peculiar  shape  of  its  fruits,  which 
are  winged,  thin,  orbicular,  and  of  a  light  green  hue. 
They  are  produced  in  remarkable  abundance,  and  to 
their  general  appearance  must  be  ascribed  the 
application  of  the  popular  name  Hop-trc-e.  It  will 
thrive  in  any  well  drained  garden  soil,  and  is  also 
valuable  for  town  planting,  as  it  will  thrive  in  the 
very  heart  of  London.  It  may  be  propagated  by 
layers.  There  is  a  variety  named  P.  t.  aurea  having 
the  young  leaves  of  a  golden-yellow  hue. 


Hardening  §Iiscellany. 


GARDENERS'  Sc  AMATEURS’  SEED  ORDERS. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  our  experience  as  seedsmen 
is  the  experience  of  the  whole  trade,  namely,  that 
the  purchaser  of  seeds  almost  invariably  withholds 
his  order  from  his  seedsman  until  he  requires  the 
seeds  for  use,  so  that,  when  we  get  a  period  of  bad 
weather  such  as  the  frost  and  snow  that  we  have 
lately  experienced,  the  orders  to  the  seedsmen  inr 
mediately  drop  off,  and  the  large  staff  provided  to 
meet  the  business  are  for  the  time  practically  with¬ 
out  occupation.  Then  the  weather  as  suddenly 
changes,  and  with  the  first  appearance  of  sunshine 
the  seedsmen  are  overwhelmed  with  orders  and  the 
staff  is  compelled  to  work  at  very  high  pressure  for  a 
much  longer  number  of  hours  per  day  than  would  be 
wished  either  by  the  employer,  or  (as  we  feel  sure) 
by  the  purchasers.  Writing  in  the  interest  of  the 
entire  seed  trade  we  purposely  omit  our  name  from 
this  communication,  and  feel  sure  that  a  word  or 
two  from  your  editorial  pen  as  season  by  season 
comes  along,  would  do  very  much  to  bring  about  a 
more  satisfactory  state  of  things. — London  Seedsmen. 


VELTHEIM1A  VIRIDIFOLIA. 

Considering  the  ease  with  which  this  may  be  grown 
in  a  greenhouse  and  its  ornamental  value,  it  is  surpris¬ 
ing  how  seldom  one  sees  it  in  private  establishments. 
Its  chief  use  would  be  for  the  embellishment  of  the 
conservatory  during  the  winter  months.  The  scape 
attains  a  height  of  18  in.  to  2  ft.  and  terminates  in  a 
dense  raceme  of  tubular  drooping  flowers  resembling 
those  of  a  Kniphofia,  to.  which  this  plant  is  closely 
allied.  The  colour  is,  however,  altogether  different, 
the  flowers  being  closely  mottled  with  pink  or  rose 
on  a  yellowish  or  creamy-white  ground ;  the  six 
short  segments  at  the  mouth  are  green  edged  with 
purple.  The  strap-shaped  leaves  are  wavy  and  of  a 
bright  shining  green,  as  indicated  by  the  specific 
name.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  and  may 
be  termed  half-hardy,  but  flowers  with  more  cer¬ 
tainty  in  a  greenhouse  or  stove,  to  either  of  which 
mode  of  treatment  it  is  highly  suitable.  It  has  been 
flowering  for  some  time  past  in  the  Hale  Farm 
Nurseries,  Tottenham. 

GLADIOLUS  TRISTIS  SULPHUREUS. 

It  will  possibly  be  remembered  by  some  that 
Gladiolus  Colvillei  is  considered  to  be  a  hybrid  be¬ 
tween  G.  cardinalis  and  G.  tristis  ;  the  white  variety 
is  better  known  and  more  popular  under  the  names 
of  G.  C.  alba  and  The  Bride.  The  flowers  of  the 
variety  under  notice  are  not  so  large  as  those  of  the 
latter,  but  in  many  respects  they  resemble  them. 
The  ground  colour  of  G.  tristis  is  yellow,  and  the  three 
upper  segments  are  closely  spotted  all  over  on  both 


surfaces  with  reddish-brown  dots,  while  the  three 
lo-wer  ones  are  spotted  on  the  outer  half  cnl)'.  Some 
flowers  of  the  variety,  G.  t.  sulphureus  have  been 
sent  us  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Petch,  nurseryman,  Saffron 
Walden,  which  are  of  good  average  size  and  are  more 
or  less  of  a  sulphur  yellow  hue  just  when  expanding, 
but  when  fully  opened  they  become  almost  pure 
white  with  the  exception  of  a  broad  pale  yellow  band 
along  the  middle  on  the  lower  half  ;  the  three  upper 
segments  have  a  pale  brownish  midrib  on  their  lower 
half.  Mr.  Petch  is  of  opinion  that  it  will  become  a 
capital  early  forcing  plant,  and  we  agree  with  him. 
The  corms  are  only  of  small  size  compared  with 
those  of  the  G.  gandavensis  section,  but  that  which 
was  sent  us,  although  small  even  for  the  kind  under 
notice,  had  given  rise  to  two  young  ones  and  two 
flower  stems.  The  leaves  of  this  species  are  strongly 
four-angled,  and  the  angles  are  themselves  square, 
being  developments  of  so  many  ribs  as  may  be  seen 
in  Crocus. 


HELLEBORUS  APPLE  BLOSSOM. 

The  above  seems  a  more  appropriate  name  to  the 
rose  and  white  flowers  of  the  coloured  variety  of 
the  Christmas  Rose  than  Helleborus  niger  ruber 
which  is  generally  applied  to  it.  The  flowers  are 
not  red,  but  rose  externally  and  white  internally,  re¬ 
minding  one  of  Apple  blossom.  It  is  the  latest 
variety  of  the  Christmas  Rose  to  flower,  as  it  is  the 
darkest  coloured,  and  serves  to  prolong  the  season 
till  a  late  period.  Owing  to  the  mild  weather  that 
prevailed  during  the  latter  part  of  January  and  the 
first  half  of  February  Christmas  Roses  generally 
had  been  greatly  hastened,  and  all  were  past  their 
best  by  the  6th  inst.,  except  Apple  Blossom,  which 
was  grown  in  plenty  and  was  beautiful  in  the  Hale 
Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham. 


MUSCARI  AZUREUM. 

Botanically  speaking  this  is  Hyacinthus  azureus, 
but  so  like  a  Muscari  is  it  that  most  cultivators 
recognise  it  by  that  name.  The  flowers  are  bell¬ 
shaped,  very  short,  and  not  contracted  at  the  mouth, 
the  latter  character  determining  its  place  in  the  genus 
Hyacinthus.  The  habit  of  the  plant,  however,  and 
the  compact  raceme  of  flowers  bear  a  strong  re¬ 
semblance  to  a  Muscari.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
beautiful  sky  blue,  and,  though  small  individually, 
are  attractive  in  the  aggregate,  especially  when  a 
good  clump  of  bulbs  is  planted.  The  species  was 
introduced  from  Asia  Minor,  and  usually  comes  into 
bloom  during  February.  We  have  seen  it  flowering 
at  this  early  period  for  several  successive  years  in 
the  nursery  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm 
Nurseries,  Tottenham.  During  stormy  and  frosty 
weather  it  should,  however,  be  covered  with  a  bell 
glass  or  hand  light,  otherwise  the  flowers  would  be 
liable  to  injury  just  as  early-flowering  Crocuses 
would  be. 

SEEDLING  CARNATION. 

We  noted  the  other  week  in  the  nursery  of  Mr. 
T.  S.  Ware,  of  Tottenham,  a  seedling  Tree  Car¬ 
nation  of  great  promise.  It  is  a  cross  between  the 
brightly  coloured  Duke  of  Fife  and  the  terra-cotta 
coloured  Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole.  It  has  the  tall, 
freely-branching  and  vigorous  habit  of  the  former  ; 
and  the  specimen  we  noted  was  2  ft.  to  2jft.  high 
with  very  numerous  lateral  branches,  but  the 
terminal  one  only  was  in  bloom.  The  flower  is 
perfectly  double,  but  not  crowded,  with  broad, 
slightly  toothed  petals  of  a  bright  red,  tinted  with 
salmon.  This  description  of  the  colour  is  simply 
meant  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  hue,  for  the  com¬ 
bination  of  the  scarlet  of  Duke  of  Fife  with  the  terra¬ 
cotta  of  Airs.  Reynolds  Hole  gives  a  hue  that  is  not 
easily  described  in  words.  The  branching  habit 
will  ensure  a  succession  of  bloom. 


COLCHICUM  STEVENI. 

The  large-flowering  species  of  Colchicum  bloom  in 
the  autumn  months,  but  there  are  several  smaller 
flowered  kinds  not  unlike  Crocuses,  and  which  are 
interesting  to  the  lover  of  hardy  plants.  The  nature 
of  the  weather  will  of  course  determine  their  time  of 
flowering,  especially  if  they  are  grown  in  the  open 
air.  The  species  under  notice  is  a  native  of  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  extending  from 
Morocco  to  Algiers  and  Egypt.  The  flowers  are 
about  the  size  of  those  of  C.  crociflorum,  but  they 
are  pure  white  with  exception  of  the  anthers  which 
are  black.  When  the  latter  burst  they  expose  an 
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abundance  of  golden  yellow  pollen  grains.  In  the 
early  stages  of  the  flower  the  black  anthers  constitute 
a  striking  contrast  with  the  pure  white  perianth 
segments  and  style.  '  The  plant  seems  perfectly 
hardy,  for  we  noted  it  in  full  bloom  a  short  time  ago 
in  sandy  soil  in  the  nursery  of  Mr,  T.  S.  Ware, 
Tottenham. 

GAL4NTHUS  ALLEN  I . 

The  leaves  of  this  Snowdrop  are  of  a  light  glaucous 
green  hue,  intermediate  between  those  of  G.  caucasi- 
cus  and  G.  latifolius,  the  latter  having  broad  green 
leaves.  The  outer  segments  of  the  perianth  are 
white.  The  inner  ones  are  green  internally  striped 
with  slender  white  lines,  and  they  have  a  green 
blotch  of  horse-shoe  shape  around  the  sinus  or 
apical  notch  on  the  outer  face.  On  the  whole  it  is  a 
pretty  Snowdrop  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  collec¬ 
tion  from  its  distinct  appearance  when  compared 
with  G.  nivalis  and  its  more  closely  allied  forms.  It 
commenced  flowering  some  weeks  ago  in  the  Hale 
Farm  Nurseries  at  Tottenham.  It  may  be  stated 
that  this  is  a  new  form  of  Snowdrop,  by  some  con¬ 
sidered  a  natural  hybrid,  and  as  yet  by  no  means 
plentiful  anywhere. 

SCOLIOPU  S  BIGELOW!1. 

The  specific  name  of  this  plant  would  lead  one  to 
infer  that  it  is  a  North  American  plant.  In  habit  it 
resembles  a  Dog’s-tooth  Violet  (Erythronium)  and 
the  structure  of  the  flowers  shows  some  resemblance 
to  that  Liliaceous  genus.  There  are  about  two  leaves 
to  each  root,  and  they  are  elliptic-oblong,  deep  green, 
and  variegated  with  large  brown  blotches.  The 
flowers  to  the  number  of  four  or  more  arise  from 
amongst  the  leaves,  and  although  only  of  moderate 
size,  they  are  peculiar  and  interesting.  The  three 
outer  segments  are  lanceolate,  and  of  a  rich  brown 
with  numerous  yellow  lines  ;  the  inner  three  are 
smaller,  linear,  and  deep  brown  with  a  pale  centre. 
There  are  three  anthers,  and  the  trigonous  ovary  is 
surmounted  by  a  style  divided  into  three  long,  re¬ 
flexed  branches.  We  noted  the  plant  in  the  Hale 
Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  where  it  was  grown  in 
pots  plunged  in  Coco-nut  fibre. 

t  •»  _ 

THE  POTATO,  THE  BEET, 

AND  THE  TURNIP. 

At  the  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Devon  and 
Exeter  Gardeners’  Association,  held  on  the  3rd  inst., 
Mr.  G.  D.  Cann,  hon.  secretary  of  the  Exeter  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  presiding,  the  following  paper  on 
the  vegetables  above  named  was  contributed  by  the 
Rev.  A.  H.  Cruwys,  Rector  of  Cruwys  Morchard, 
near  Tiverton,  a  very  successful  cultivator. 

There  is  no  class  of  vegetable  that  pays  better  for 
good  cultivation  than  the  Potato,  and,  I  may  add,  as 
a  rule,  no  class  that  receives  worse  treatment.  Now 
in  these  seasons  of  blight,  when  so  much  has  been 
written,  and  so  many  experiments  tried  with  success, 
it  is  the  duty  of  everyone  to  try  in  a  measure  to  defy 
its  ravages  by  good  cultivation,  by  which  I  mean 
suitable  soil,  carefully  prepared,  and  good,  sound 
seed,  frequently  changed.  It  does  not  matter 
whether  the  disease  is  caused  by  electricity  in  the 
air,  bad  soil,  or  the  ravages  of  fungi,  there  it  is.  It 
shows  itself  a  little  earlier,  or  a  little  later  every 
year,  generally  after  much  rain,  or  close,  foggy 
weather,  and  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  most  care¬ 
less  growers  suffer  most  from  its  attacks.  It  is  truly 
lamentable  to  see  how  some  growers  seem  to  invite 
the  disease,  rather  than  try  to  keep  it  off.  Take  a 
walk  in  the  country  at  planting  time  ;  you  will  see 
one  man  has  selected  his  ground  in  the  corner  of  a 
field  in  which  the  soil  is  wet,  and  too  poor  to  grow 
either  corn  or  roots.  The  Potato  cave,  which  has 
never  been  looked  at  since  storing  time,  is  opened, 
and  a  tangled  mass  of  seed  all  grown  together  is  ex¬ 
posed,  and  the  weakly  white  sprouts  are  rubbed  off. 
Is  not  this  one  step  towards  ruin,  disease,  and 
failure  ?  Yet  this  is  the  course  pursued  and  the  sort  of 
seed  sown  in  many,  many  a  plot  and  field,  and  which 
is  expected  to  produce  a  good  crop  !  There  are 
many,  however,  who  have  learned  the  value  of  good 
cultivation,  and  who  on  a  good,  dry,  sharp  soil,  or, 
better  still,  old  brake  ground,  well  manured  the  pre¬ 
vious  autumn,  and  planted  with  seed  that  has  been 
thinly  spread  all  the  winter,  and  slightly  sprouted,  will 
grow  a  fairly  sound  crop  in  any  season. 

Time  for  Planting  Potatos. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  best  time  for  planting  the 
niain  crop.  Some  think  that  should  the  weather  be 


suitable,  and  the  ground  in  working  condition,  that 
the  middle  of  February  is  a  good  time,  in  order  to 
allow  a  long  season  of  growth  before  the  blight  ap¬ 
pears.  Others  make  it  a  rule  to  plant  as  near  Lady- 
day  as  possible.  I  am  led  to  the  conclusion,  after 
many  years’  experience,  that  there  is  no  better  time 
than  the  second  week  in  April,  for  I  think  that  the 
soil,  being  pulverised  by  the  dry  March  winds,  and 
heated  by  the  April  sun,  is  in  a  better  condition  to 
receive  the  seed,  which  will  then  start  into  growth  at 
once,  go  on  at  express  speed,  and  be  ready  to  lift  at 
the  same  time  as  those  planted  in  February  or 
March,  and  which  have  lain  in  the  ground  for  weeks 
doing  nothing,  and  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  slugs, 
grub,  and  other  pests. 

Growing  Potatos  for  Exhibition. 

In  growing  Potatos  for  exhibition,  two  points  are 
essential,  viz.,  a  warm  situation  and  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  soil,  which  should  consist  of  peat,  loam,  vege¬ 
table  ash,  and  sea  sand.  The  ground  should  be 
manured  in  autumn,  deeply  trenched,  and  left  rough, 
or  in  ridges,  all  the  winter.  About  the  middle  of 
March  a  little  fresh  lime  should  be  forked  into  the 
soil  to  kill  the  slugs  and  worms,  and  if  the  wireworm 
is  troublesome  (as  it  generally  is  in  light  soil)  a 
sprinkling  of  salt  and  soot  may  be  added.  Potatos 
for  exhibition  should  be  planted  about  the  middle  of 
April,  as  they  are  then  likely  to  escape  the  early  May 
frosts,  and,  in  case  there  are  any  very  choice  sorts  to 
be  grown,  it  is  well  to  place  a  few  in  boxes  half  filled 
with  earth,  and  let  them  form  roots,  in  order  to  re¬ 
place  any  that  from  any  cause  have  failed,  or  been 
touched  by  frost.  It  must  be  remembered  that  when 
the  first  growth  is  cut  down  by  frost,  exhibition 
tubers  must  not  be  expected.  For  strong  growing 
varieties  the  drills  should  be  made  20  in.  apart,  and 
the  seed  planted  14  in.  apart.  This  will  let  plenty 
of  sun  and  air  into  them.  Cut  the  sets,  from  the 
crown,  with  two  eyes,  not  more,  plant  five  inches 
deep,  and,  as  soon  as  the  growth  appears,  fork  lightly 
between  the  drills,  and  continue  to  do  so  once  a  week 
until  the  fibres  begin  to  run.  Do  not  mould  up  in 
the  usual  way,  but  simply  draw  a  little  earth  each 
side  of  the  drills,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
tubers  require  plenty  of  sun  and  air  to  ripen  well,  as 
a  proof  of  which  the  largest  and  best  ripened  tubers 
are  found  nearest  the  surface.  Any  exhibitor  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  grow  his  Potatos  after  the 
manner  I  have  described  will  not  be  disappointed. 

Lifting  the  Crop. 

Two  or  three  days  before  the  Potatos  are  wanted 
for  exhibition  lift  them  very  carefully  with  a  five¬ 
pronged  fork,  and  be  very  careful  not  to  rub  off  the 
smallest  bit  of  skin,  or  the  tubers  will  be  spoilt 
for  exhibition.  Having  selected  the  number  required 
(and  a  few  in  reserve  in  case  of  accident)  expose  them 
to  the  sun  for  an  hour,  turning  them  once,  then  wrap 
each  tuber  in  paper,  and  place  in  the  dark  until 
wanted.  Should  the  weather  be  dry  at  the  time  of 
lifting,  little  or  no  washing  will  be  required  ;  indeed 
the  tubers  will  look  better  without  it,  for  they  will  be 
quite  clean  if  grown  in  prepared  soil,  such  as  I  have 
described.  In  selecting  samples  for  exhibition  (if 
highest  quality  is  aimed  at)  choose  tubers  weighing 
about  half  a  pound,  and  no  more;  over  that  weight 
they  become  coarse  as  a  rule.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  we  aim  at  growing  something  of  the 
highest  quality  for  table  use,  and  the  gigantic 
specimens  we  so  often  see  on  the  exhibition  tables 
are  practically  worthless  for  that  purpose.  At  lifting 
time  we  are  too  apt  to  set  aside  our  very  best  and 
most  shapely  tubers,  because  we  think  they  are  not 
quite  large  enough.  I  trust  the  day  is  not  far  dis¬ 
tant  when  quality  will  take  the  place  of  quantity. 
Depend  upon  it,  our  exhibition  tables  will  be  made 
more  attractive  by  the  change,  exhibitors  will  de¬ 
rive  infinitely  more  satisfaction,  and  the  competi¬ 
tion,  w'hich  now  too  often  is  confined  to  a  few 
specialists,  will  be  keener. 

How  to  Grow  Beet  for  Exhibition. 
Nothing  is  more  effective  on  the  exhibition  table  than 
a  well-grown  dish  of  Beetroot,  and  which,  with  a 
little  care  and  trouble,  can  be  grown  nearly  as  per¬ 
fect  in  shape  as  a  Carrot.  The  soil  to  grow  it  for 
exhibition  should  be  precisely  the  same  as  that  I 
have  described  for  Potatos,  viz.,  a  mixture  of  good 
light  loam,  peat,  vegetable  ash,  and  sea  sand.  Pre¬ 
pare  the  soil  in  autumn  by  trenching  to  a  depth  of 
18  in.,  and  having  roughly  shaped  the  bed,  let 
it  lie  rough  all  the  winter.  A  little  well-rotted 
manure  mry  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench, 
but  nor.e  mixed  with  the  soil,  either  in  autumn  or  at 


sowing  time.  About  the  beginning  of  March  turn 
the  bed  over  and  sow  a  little  salt  and  soot.  About 
the  first  week  in  April  prepare  the  bed  for  sowing, 
which,  when  finished,  should  stand  about  ioin. 
above  the  level.  Make  the  drills  1  in.  deep  and  a 
foot  apart.  Sow  thinly,  but  evenly,  not  in  clumps 
at  a  certain  distance  apart,  which  is  sometimes  the 
custom,  as,  by  so  doing,  the  plant  intended  to 
stand  is  often  pushed  on  one  side,  and  is  apt  to  grow 
crooked.  Should  the  weather  be  warm  and  dry, 
give  the  bed  a  good  soaking.  A 2  soon  as  ever  the 
seed  is  up,  give  the  bed  a  good  dusting  over  with 
vegetable  ash,  which  will  effectually  prevent  the 
ravages  of  slugs.  As  the  seed  intended  to  produce 
exhibition  roots  will  have  to  be  sown  (in  cold  dis¬ 
tricts)  at  least  a  fortnight  earlier  than  the  main  crop 
some  protection  to  guard  against  the  spring  frosts 
will  be  necessary.  For  this  purpose  drive  a  few 
stakes  into  the  ground  each  side  of  the  rows,  against 
which  place  deal  planks  in  a  slanting  position,  so  as 
to  leave  about  2  in.  open  at  the  top.  These  planks 
can  be  removed  in  the  day-time,  and  replaced  at 
night.  Nothing  but  pure  water  must  be  used,  no 
liquid  manure  of  any  sort.  Do  not  prepare  a  large 
bed  for  exhibition  purposes :  one  large  enough  to 
contain  from  twelve  to  eighteen  plants  is  all  that  will 
be  required,  as,  if  the  seed  be  good,  nearly  every  root 
will  be  fit  for  the  exhibition  table,  under  the  treatment 
I  describe,  and  with  very  few  of  the  course  fibrous 
roots  at  the  side  and  tail.  A  model  root  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  the  shape  of  a 
fairly-grown  Carrot,  of  moderate  length  and  size,  of 
the  finest  colour  and  texture,  and  free  from  the  long 
coarse  tail  so  often  seen  but  not  appreciated,  being 
perfectly  worthless  for  culinary  purposes.  Lift  and 
prepare  the  roots  for  exhibition  the  same  day  as  they 
are  wanted,  if  possible,  as  the  skin  becomes  some¬ 
what  rusty  in  colour  if  exposed  for  any  length  of 
time  to  the  air  and  light. 

The  Turnip 

Of  all  our  garden  vegetables  (Potatos  excepted) 
perhaps  the  Turnip  may  be  classed  among  the  most 
useful,  and  it  therefore  deserves  the  best  cultivation 
that  can  be  given  to  it.  It  will  grow  in  shade  and  in 
sunshine,  in  poor  ground  and  in  rich,  and  will  yield 
a  plentiful  supply  at  least  eight  months  in  the  year, 
if  properly  managed.  Among  the  early  sorts  I 
think  the  Snowball  is  about  the  best,  and  for  summer 
and  autumn  crop  nothing  can  surpass  Veitch’s  Red 
Globe,  which,  under  many  years  of  trial,  I  take  to  be 
the  very  best  white-fleshed  Turnip  in  cultivation.  It 
has  often  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  why  yellow- 
fleshed  Turnips  are  not  more  cultivated.  If  people 
only  knew  their  vastly  superior  quality  and  flavour 
over  the  white-fleshed  varieties  a  place  would  be 
found  for  them  in  every  garden.  I  remember  a  few 
years  ago  entering  a  dish  of  the  Golden  Ball  Turnip 
at  our  Exeter  Show,  which  for  shape  and  quality 
were  good  enough  to  take  a  first  at  any  show  in 
England.  What  was  my  surprise  to  find  that  the 
judges  had  only  awarded  them  "  highly  commended.” 
On  talking  over  the  matter  with  my  friend,  Mr. 
Veitch,  he  told  me  that  yellow-fleshed  Turnips  were 
not  sufficiently  known  to  be  appreciated.  I  returned 
home  thoroughly  disappointed,  but  not  beaten,  for 
I  resolved  to  offer  a  special  prize  for  yellow-fleshed 
Turnips,  in  order  that  the  public  might  judge  of 
their  quality  for  themselves.  I  trust  the  class  will  be 
better  filled  this  year. 

Soil  and  Situation. 

To  grow  Turnips  for  the  early  autumn  exhibitions  a 
somewhat  damp  and  half  shady  position  should  be 
chosen,  in  order  that  the  growth  may  not  be  checked 
during  the  excessive  summer  beat.  The  soil  should 
be  moderately  light  and  a  good  quantity  of  vegetable 
ash  may  be  incorporated  with  it,  but  no  fresh  yard 
manure.  No  doubt  some  of  you  have  remarked 
that  the  tap  root  of  a  Turnip  when  pulled  from  stiff 
soil  is  hard  and  coarse,  but  seldom  or  never  so  when 
taken  from  deeply  trenched  light  soil. 

Time  to  Sow. 

If  roots  are  required  for  exhibition  at  the  middle  or 
end  of  August  two  sowings  should  be  made,  one 
about  25th  May,  the  second  about  June  7th.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  yellow  varieties  are 
slower  in  growth  than  the  white,  and  therefore 
require  a  little  longer  time.  The  drills  should  be 
made  14  in.  apart.  Sow  the  seed  thinly,  but  evenly. 
If  the  weather  is  hot  and  the  soil  dry,  watch  your 
bed,  and  as  soon  as  ever  you  see  the  soil  lifting, 
soak  your  bed  with  water,  in  which  soft  soap  has 
been  dissolved  at  the  rate  of  a  tablespocnful  to  the 
gallon. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Cattleya  Trianse  magnlfica. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  a  fine  bloom  of  this 
variety  from  “  W.,”  an  amateur  grower  and  collector 
of  Orchids  who  is  too  modest  and  unpretending  to 
court  public  notoriety.  The  plant  was  originally 
obtained  from  the  collection  of  the  late  Capt. 
Maxwell,  Teregles,  Dumfries,  under  the  name  given 
above.  The  flowers  are  notable  for  their  great  size, 
and  although  not  so  large  as  they  were  last  year, 
yet  that  handed  to  us  measured  8  in.  across  the 
petals.  The  latter  were  broadly  ovate,  clawed, 
beautifully  crisped  along  the  margin,  of  a  delicate 
warm  rose,  more  or  less  shaded  in  places  with  a 
darker  hue,  and  measured  3  in.  across.  The  sepals 
were  proportionately  long,  and  a  shade  or  so  paler 
in  colour.  The  lip  was  also  very  handsome,  measuring 
close  upon  4  in.  in  length,  with  a  widely  expanded 
lamina  of  a  warm  mauve-purple  hue ;  the  tube 
itself  was  equally  as  dark  externally  as  the  lamina  ; 
and  the  large  blotch  in  the  throat  was  of  a  dark 
coppery  orange.  If  we  might  make  a  comparison, 
we  should  say  that  C.  T.  magnifica  resembles  to 
some  extent  C.  T.  delicata,  but  is  several  shades 
darker  and  an  altogether  larger  flower.  The  lip 
reminds  us  somewhat  of  C.  T.  Schroderae,  but  the 
blotch  in  the  throat  is  not  so  large. 

Cymbidium  eburneum. 

A  splendid  specimen  of  this  beautiful  Indian  terres¬ 
trial  Orchid  is  now  to  be  seen  in  bloom  in  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk’s  collection  at  Arundel  Castle.  It  has 
forty-three  spikes,  bearing  eighty  flowers,  such  an 
aggregate  of  blooms  as  is  not  to  be  seen  on  a  plant 
every  day  and  which  I  think  is  worth  recording.  A 
few  years  ago  such  a  plant  would  have  commanded 
an  extravagant  price.  Mr.  Burberry,  who  has  charge 
of  the  garden  establishment  at  Arundel  Castle,  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  his  success  as  a  cultivator  of  this 
grand  plant. — Rusticus. 

Vanda  Lowii. 

This  remarkable  Orchid  is  known  under  several 
names,  but  the  authors  of  the  Genera  Plantarum  con¬ 
sider  that  Aracnanthe  Lowii  is  the  most  correct,  and 
that  to  be  upheld.  The  most  striking  peculiarity  of 
it  is  that  the  two  first  flowers  which  expand  towards 
the  base  of  the  raceme  are  different  from  all  the  others 
which  follow.  Sometimes,  however,  only  one  flower 
is  different  from  the  rest,  as  we  noted  the  other  day 
n  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton, 
where  a  large  plant  now  in  flower  carries  three  pen¬ 
dulous  racemes  of  bloom.  One  raceme  bears  seven¬ 
teen  flowers,  two  of  which  are  different  from  the  rest ; 
another  bears  fifteen  flowers,  only  one  of  which  does 
not  conform  to  the  others,  and  a  similar  odd  flower  is 
borne  on  a  third  raceme,  having  eleven  blooms. 
The  sepals  of  the  odd  flowers  are  oblong  and  blunt, 
the  petals  oval,  broad,  and  rounded  at  the  tips,  and 
all  are  flat,  slightly  reflexed,  and  beautifully  spotted 
with  crimson  on  a  clear  bright  yellow  ground.  The 
rest  of  the  flowers  have  narrower  and  wavy  sepals 
and  petals,  heavily  blotched,  and  spotted  with  crimson 
on  a  deeper  and  duller  yellow  ground.  The  lip  is  a 
small  and  rather  curiously  shaped  organ,  hinged  to 
the  base  of  the  column  and  moveable.  The  plant  we 
speak  of  is  a  large  one,  but  not  difficult  to  accommodate 
even  in  houses  of  moderate  dimensions,  and  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  showy  as  well  as  interesting. 

Cypripedium  Lindleyanum. 

The  flower  scapes  of  this  Cypripedium  attain  a 
height  of  3  ft.  and  bear  numerous  flowers  in  clusters 
from  the  large  bracts  or  spathes  on  the  upper  half  of 
their  length.  The  leaves  are  linear-lanceolate,  deep 
green,  and  about  12  in.  to  25  in.  in  length,  according 
to  the  size  and  age  of  the  plant.  The  upper  sepal  is 
green  with  brown  lines  and  markings.  The  petals 
are  paler  and  fainter,  with  more  slender  green  veins 
and  wavy  on  the  edges.  The  lip  is  brown  with  deep 
red  veins,  and  of  a  rich  brownish  red  on  the  sides  of 
the  claw.  A  Botanical  Certificate  was  awarded  a 
plant  shown  by  Drewett  O.  Drewett,  Esq.,  Riding 
Mill  on-Tyne,  at  the  Drill  Hall,  on  the  9th  inst. 

Epidendnum  Watsonianum. 

The  pseudo-bulbs  of  this  plant  are  elliptic  or  some¬ 
what  spindle-shaped,  6  in.  to  8  in.  long,  and  very 
stout.  The  leaves  are  mostly  terminal,  strap-shaped 
and  leathery.  The  scape  attains  a  height  of  18  in.  to 
24  in.,  and  is  branched  in  the  upper  portion.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  obovate,  bright  yellow  and 
closely  giottled  wit!)  Cfimson.  The  tjiree-lobed  lip 


is  white  with  some  crimson  stripes  on  the  obreniform, 
terminal  lobe ;  the  lateral  lobes  are  short  and  ob¬ 
long.  The  flowers  collectively  are  very  pretty  and 
conspicuous.  A  flowering  specimen  was  accorded  a 
Botanical  Certificate  when  exhibited^  by  Messrs. 
F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans. 

Dendrobium  Foelschii. 

At  a  casual  glance  one  would  scarcely  take  the 
plant  named  to  be  a  Dendrobium  at  all.  This  is  due 
to  the  narrowness  of  the  sepals  and  petals,  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  are  twisted,  and  the  fact  that  they 
are  crowded  together  in  a  close  tuft  towards  the 
apex  of  the  stem.  The  individual  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  singly,  but  the  internodes  of  the  stem  being 
undeveloped  they  are  aggregated  towards  the  apex 
of  the  same.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  linear,  much 
twisted  and  white,  suffused  with  purple  upwards. 
The  three-lobed  lip  is  white  with  a  purple  blotch  on 
each  of  the  three  lobes.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are 
oblong  and  only  about  2  in.  long,  while  the  scape 
arising  from  them  attains  a  length  of  1  in.  Taken 
collectively  they  are  certainly  very  pretty.  A 
Botanical  Certificate  was  awarded  it  when  exhibited 
by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Saccolabium  bellinum. 

An  importation  of  this  shows  a  considerable  amount 
of  variation  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers.  The  ground 
colour  of  the  sepals  and  petals  varies  from  a  clear 
yellow  to  a  dark  yellow,  while  the  blotches  vary  in 
size,  colour,  and  number.  These  matters  may  seem 
unimportant  in  themselves,  but  collectively  they  con¬ 
stitute  the  difference  between  a  good  and  a  moder¬ 
ately  good  variety.  None  of  the  forms  of  this  species 
we  have  seen  are  thoroughly  bad.  The  lip  is  both 
curious  and  beautiful,  being  white  with  a  yellow 
blotch  in  the  centre,  sometimes  a  few  crimson  spots, 
and  covered  over  the  greater  part  with  white  hairs. 
The  sac  like  pouch  at  the  base  is  also  peculiar  to_  this 
and  a  few  other  species.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  a  cluster  at  the  top  of  the  short  scape,  so  that  the 
general  effect  is  quite  different  from  that  of  S. 
Blumei  for  instance.  YYe  noted  a  group  of  plants  in 
bloom  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  H.  Low  &  Co., 
Clapton,  and  scarcely  two  were  exactly  alike. 

Masdevallia  macrura. 

The  greater  number  of  Masdevallias  having  large 
flowers  bloom  in  summer,  so  that  the  species  under 
notice  is  exceptional  in  that  respect.  The  flowers, 
although  not  so  brightly  coloured  as  those  of 
M.  Harryana,  M.  Veitchi,  and  others,  are  neverthe¬ 
less  conspicuous  from  the  great  length  of  their  tails. 
The  tube  of  the  perianth  is  short  and  wide  ;  the 
upper  lip  is  triangular,  ending  in  a  long  tail  about 
4  in.  long  ;  the  lower  lip  on  the  contrary  is  two-lobed, 
ending  in  similar  yellow,  pendent  or  drooping  tails. 
The  ground  colour  of  the  perianth  is  pale  brownish, 
more  or  less  spotted  with  purplish-brown.  Each 
scape  bears  a  single  flower  which  is  well  carried 
above  the  foliage,  but  not  so  long  as  to  appear  in  any 
way  leggy.  It  is  now  flowering  in  the  cool  division 
of  the  Orchid  house  at  Kew.  Although  introduced 
from  Columbia  in  1874,  it  is  by  no  means  common. 

Dendrobium  Cassiope. 

The  seed  bearing  plant  of  this  hybrid  was  D. 
japonicum  crossed  with  D.  nobile  albiflorum.  The 
result  is  a  plant  intermediate  in  size  and  general 
character  between  the  two.  The  stems  are  about 
10  in.  high,  and  in  form  like  those  of  D.  nobile  but 
smaller.  Flowers  are  very  freely  produced  in  lateral 
clusters  near  the  top  of  the  stems.  The  pedicels  as 
well  as  the  sepals  and  broadly  oblong  petals  are 
pure  white.  The  lip  is  also  broadly  oblong  and 
pure  white  with  exception  of  a  large  purple 
blotch  in  the  throat.  A  plant  was  exhibited  at  the 
Drili  Hall  on  the  9th  inst.  by  Mr.  Wm.  Murray, 
gardener  to  Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  Oakwood, 
YVylam-on-Tyne,  when  an  Award  of  Merit  was 
accorded  it. 

Cypripedium  Hera. 

This  hybrid  w;as  obtained  from  C.  Leeanum,  itself  a 
hybrid,  as  the  seed  bearing  parent  which  was  fecun¬ 
dated  with  the  pollen  of  C.  villosum  Boxallii.  The 
upper  sepal  is  the  most  conspicuous  organ  of  the 
flower,  and  is  pale  green  in  the  lower  half  and 
heavily  blotched  with  brownish  crimson,  while  the 
upper  half  is  white  with  a  few  purple  spots.  The 
petals  are  obovate,  and  deep  brown  on  the  upper 
longitudinal  half  with  a  yellow  margin.  The  lip  is 
suffused  with  brownish  purple  on  a  yellow’  ground 
The  leaves  are  oblong,  dark  green  and  very  leathery 
jn  texture.  A  plant  was  exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall, 


Westminster,  on  the  9th  inst.,  by  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch 
&  Sons,  Chelsea,  and  was  accorded  a  First-class 
Certificate. 

Odontoglossum  Edwardi. 

The  subject  of  this  note  is  unique  in  the  genus  as  far 
as  colour  is  concerned.  It  is  also  a  very  strong 
growing  species,  with  large  pseudo-bulbs,  and  long 
lanceolate  or  strap-shaped  leaves.  Small  or  newly 
established  pieces  do  not  produce  very  strong  flower 
scapes,  but  established  and  well  grown  plants  throw 
up  a  panicle  of  bloom,  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  high,  branching 
throughout  a  greater  portion  of  its  length.  Such  a 
specimen  wre  noted  recently  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
Charlesworth,  Shuttleworth  &  Co.,  Park  Road, 
Clapham.  At  the  time  we  speak,  the  flowers  were 
in  the  bud  state,  but  almost  on  the  point  of  expan¬ 
sion,  and  there  were  eighty-eight  of  them  on  the 
scape.  There  are  varieties  with  different  hues  of 
colour  ;  one  is  of  a  light  reddish  purple  hue,  and 
others  have  mauve-coloured  or  almost  violet  flowers, 
the  latter  being  the  darkest,  and  certainly  the 
showiest  and  most  interesting. 

Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  Schroderianum. 
The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  broad  for  the  species 
and  rounded  with  well  imbricated  or  overlapping 
segments.  The  sepals  are  broad,  elliptic,  and  white 
with  a  few  violet  blotches  in  the  centre,  and  some¬ 
times  amalgamated  in  one  large  irregular  blotch. 
The  petals  are  ovate  and  white  with  numerous  small 
violet  blotches  on  the  lower  half.  The  lip  is  white 
with  a  yellow  disc  and  some  crimson  stripes  on  the 
calli.  A  healthy  plant  of  it  was  exhibited  at  the 
Drill  Hall  on  the  9th  inst.  by  Baron  Schroder,  when 
a  First-class  Certificate  was  accorded  it. 

Odontoglossum  ioplocon. 

In  general  aspect  this  resembles  O.  Edwardi,  to 
which  it  is  no  doubt  closely  allied.  The  rich,  deep 
violet  colour  of  the  flowers  and  their  metallic  gloss 
will  commend  this  plant  to  Orchid  growers  and 
connoisseurs.  The  sepals  are  lanceolate  and  clawedf 
the  lateral  ones  being  much  the  longer,  and  in  that 
respect  this  Odontoglot  differs  from  O.  Edwardi. 
The  petals  are  similar  in  form  and  undulated  or 
wavy  on  the  margins  as  are  the  sepals.  The  lip  is 
subulate,  slightly  auricled  at  the  base,  with  a  long 
pale  purple  point  and  a  large  golden  yellow  crest  at 
the  base,  and  which  contrasts  boldly  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  flower.  The  branching  flower  scape 
when  exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  9th  inst.,  by 
Baron  Schroder,  was  about  5  ft.  long.  An  Award  of 
Merit  was  accorded  it. 

Cypripedium  insigne  Cambridge  Lodge  var. 

The  chief  feature  of  this  variety  is  the  bold  and 
well-defined  character  of  the  blotches  on  the 
standard  or  upper  sepal.  The  lower  portion  pre¬ 
serves  the  usual  greenish  groundwork,  and  this  is 
richly  ornamented  with  large  and  well-defined 
browmish-purple  blotches  ;  the  upper  portion  is  pure 
white.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  dwarf  and  com¬ 
pact,  while  the  flower  itself  is  by  no  means  large,  but 
of  good  substance.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  Drill 
Hall  on  the  gth  inst.  by  R.  J.  Measures,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr..  H.  Simpkins),  Cambridge  Lodge, 
Camberwell. 

Trichocentrum  triquetrum. 

The  habit  of  the  plant,  the  shape  of  the  leaves  and 
their  arrangement  resemble  those  of  a  dwarf  Iris. 
The  flowers  themselves  are,  however,  very  different, 
and  are  pendulous  on  short  penduncles  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.  The  sepals  and  the  broad 
petals  are  pale  yellow,  the  former  being  arranged 
scmew’hat  in  the  form  of  a  triangle.  The  lip  is  the 
largest  and  most  conspicuous  organ  of  the  flower, 
and  is  convolute  round  the  column,  with  a  broad, 
rounded,  pale  yellow  lamina,  spotted  with  orange. 
The  flowers  are  on  the  whole  large  for  the  genus, 
A  piece  of  it  was  exhibited  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  9th  inst.,  when  a 
Botanical  Certificate  was  awarded  it. 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN, 

Calatheas  and  Marantas  — -Many  of  these 
will  soon  start  into  growth,  ar.d  if  repotting  isneces- 
sary,  it  should  be  done  before  growth  has  made  much 
headway.  The  plants  may  also  be  divided  with  most 
convenience  at  this  season,  and  this  is  the  readiest 
and  best  means  of  increase.  As  many  roots  as  pos¬ 
sible  should  be  preserved  to  each  crown,  and  the 
divisions  might  be  made  by  means  of  a  sharp  knife 
so  as  to  injure  the  rjfizornes  as  little  as  possible. 
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Pandanus  and  Variegated  Pineapple. — 

Suckers  of  these  plants  taken  off  now  and  rooted  wil 
make  useful  decorative  plants  for  summer  work  later 
on.  The  best  variegated  suckers  should  be  selected 
in  preference  to  the  greener  ores,  which  often  revert 
to  the  normal  green  type  ;  besides  they  grow  less 
vigorously  and,  therefore,  remain  longer  of  a  useful 
size  for  decorative  work. 

Dracaenas  and  Crotons. — The  present  is  a 
suitable  time  for  commencing  the  propagation  of 
Dracaenas,  as  the  lengthening  days  and  the  greater 
amount  of  sunshine  will  favour  the  work  of  root 
formation.  Raising  cuttings  from  the  underground 
tubers  and  stems  is  the  best  means  of  getting  up  a 
large  stock  quickly  ;  but  the  tops  of  the  plants  taken 
off  and  rooted  soon  make  specimens  fit  for  use.  The 
soft-wooded  kinds  are  most  suitable  for  this  sort  of 
treatment.  D.  Goldieana  is  very  difficult  to  root 
unless  the  stem  is  ringed  and  has  some  moss  put  round 
it  to  encourage  rooting  before  it  is  taken  off.  The 
tips  of  good  sized  shoots  or  of  the  strong  leaders 
themselves  of  Crotons  may  be  taken  off  at  once  and 
inserted  singly  in  small  pots,  plunging  them  in  bot¬ 
tom  heat. 

Gardenias.— The  main  batch  of  Gardenia  cut¬ 
tings  may  now  be  taken  off  and  inserted,  to  follow 
the  first  one  made  about  the  end  of  last  year  or  the 
beginning  of  this.  The  cuttings  will  now  root  much 
more  freely  and  with  more  certainty  than  they  did 
when  light  was  bad,  and  they  will  be  ready  to  grow 
away  rapidly  when  the  warmer  spring  and  early 
summer  weather  approaches. 

Early  Vinery. — During  the  prevalence  of  stormy 
weather  the  night  temperature  may  with  advantage 
be  allowed  to  drop  below  the  standard,  say  from  65“ 
to  60',  in  order  to  avoid  making  the  atmosphere  arid 
and  ungenial  for  the  young  shoots  and  leaves.  A 
good  rise,  however,  may  be  allowed  early  in  the  day, 
more  especially  in  bright  weather,  and  the  venti¬ 
lators  should  be  closed  early  in  order  to  utilise  sun 
heat  as  much  as  possible.  Damp  down  all  paths 
and  borders,  keeping  the  evaporating  pans  well  filled 
with  diluted  manure  water. 

Strawberries  in  pots. — The  change  from  mild 
to  cold  weather  which  occurred  in  the  beginning  of 
last  week  necessitated  a  greater  amount  of  firing 
than  previously.  Greater  attention  will  therefore 
have  to  be  given  the  plants  so  that  they  do  not  get 
infested  with  red  spider,  owing  to  the  aridity  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  leaves  should  be  frequently  well 
syringed  with  clean  water,  taking  care  that  the 
under  side  gets  thoroughly  wetted.  If  the  pots  are 
plunged  in  a  mixture  of  fermenting  leaves  and  ma¬ 
nure  there  will  not  be  much  danger,  but  should  they 
be  on  shelves  the  liability  to  attack  will  be  greater, 
especially  if  near  a  place  in  the  wall  where  a  flue 
goes  up  the  interior.  The  same  applies  to  plants 
near  the  hot  water  pipes. 

Fruit  Trees  on  Walls. — The  pruning,  nailing, 
and  tying  of  all  fruit  trees  should  be  completed  as 
early  as  possible  provided  the  weather  keeps  fairly 
open.  The  flower  buds  of  Peach  trees  with  a  little 
warm  weather  will  soon  begin  to  swell  up,  and  would 
be  liable  to  get  rubbed  off  if  much  handled  after 
they  have  reached  that  stage. 

Bedding  Plants. — Active  progress  may  now  be 
made  in  the  potting  off  of  autumn-struck  cuttings  of 
Pelargoniums,  Verbenas,  Lobelias,  and  such  like. 
The  stock  of  anything  likely  to  fall  short,  if  placed 
in  heat  a  short  time  ago,  will  now  furnish  plenty  of 
cuttings,  which  may  be  dibbled  in  thickly  in  a  hot¬ 
bed,  or  in  boxes  covered  with  squares  of  glass  and 
placed  in  a  warm  position. 


©bituaiT. 

There  passed  away  on  the  14th  inst.  a  very  worthy 
old  gardener  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Montgomery 
Henderson,  for  many  years  gardener  to  the  late 
Sir  George  Beaumont,  of  Coleortou  Hall,  Leicester¬ 
shire,  and  in  Ins  day  a  very  noted  Grape  grower.  Mr. 
Henderson,  who  had  attained  the  age  of  84  years, 
died  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  where  he  had  for  some 
years  been  living  in  retirement.  Remarkable  success 
attended  the  late  Mr.  Henderson’s  career  as  a  horti¬ 
culturist,  and  he  possessed  no  less  than  twenty  gold 
and  silver  medals  won  by  him,  nineteen  of  which  he 
secured  while  in  the  late  Sir  George  Beaumont’s 
service  for  specimens  of  flowers  and  Grapes.  Two 
of  the  massive  medals  of  gold  are  each  worth  £ 20 . 
One  was  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in 
185s,  and  the  other  from  the  Royal  Botanical  Society 
in  1844.  His  first  success  was  obtained  in  1839,  and 
from  then  until  some  twenty  years  ago  the  prizes  he 
won  were  innumerable.  He  was  of  a  genial,  kind- 
hearted  disposition,  and  was  esteemed  by  a  large 
circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances. 


Questions  add  Answer. 

%*  Correspondents  are  requested,  in  order  to  avoid  delay, 
to  address  all  communications  to  “The  Editor” 
or  “  The  Publisher,”  and  not  to  any  person  bv 
name,  unless  the  correspondence  is  of  a  private 
character.  Telegrams  may  be  addressed  "  Dambusa 
London.” 

English  Apple  and  Fruit  Company. — Can  any 
reader  of  The  Gardening  World  tell  mewhathas 
been  done  with  reference  to  the  winding  up  of  this 
Company  since  its  affairs  were  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  liquidator  ? — A  Shareholder. 

Tithymale,  Thorn  Apple,  &c. — Flos.:  The  Tithy- 
male  is  a  native  of  Continental  Europe,  but  has  be¬ 
come  naturalised  in  a  few  places  in  England.  Being 
an  escape  from  gardens  it  would  occur  in  waste 
places  not  far  from  a  garden.  The  Thorn  Apple  is 
an  annual  and  flowers  in  July,  earlier  or  later  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  time  it  has  been  sown,  and  whether  the 
sowing  has  been  made  under  glass  or  in  the  open  air. 
The  heat  cannot  go  down  the  tubes  or  hollow  stalks 
of  Wheat  unless  an  opening  has  been  made  or  the 
tops  of  the  stalks  broken  off ;  it  would  penetrate  the 
stems  at  any  point  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  leaves 
of  the  Water  Hemlock  (Cicuta  virosa)  are  twice  or 
thrice-pinnately  divided,  and  the  divisions  would  be 
more  properly  termed  segments  than  folioles,  because 
they  are  not  truly  pinnate  or  divided  into  leaflets  as 
in  a  Rose  or  Ash.  As  far  as  we  can  remember  the 
leaves  are  of  a  dull,  dark  green.  The  trees  found  in 
desert  places  may  have  thick  or  thin  leaves  or  no  leaves 
at  all,  but  they  must  bear  fruit  in  order  to  reproduce 
themselves  or  they  would  soon  die  out.  The  Wel- 
witschia  mirabilis  has  only  two  thick  and  leathery 
leaves  in  the  course  of  its  lifetime.  Moringa  edulis 
has  thin  leaves,  but  soon  drops  them  when  the  dry 
weather  sets  in.  The  Cacti  found  in  the  dry  deserts 
of  Mexico  have  no  leaves  at  all  ;  but  all  the  above 
bear  fruit.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  kind  of  Pine- 
tree  emits  flashes  of  light  unless  it  be  set  on  fire. 

Chrysanthemum  frutescens.  —  Omega  :  If  the 
plants  are  pinched  back  now,  they  should  have 
plenty  of  time  to  come  into  bloom  by  May  ;  but  it 
will  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  plants  just  now, 
whether  they  are  old  or  young,  and  what  amount  of 
shoots  you  cut  off,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  heat  you 
give  them  during  the  time.  If  the  plants  are  young, 
and  the  tips  of  the  shoots  merely  are  pinched  out, 
then  they  will  the  sooner  come  into  bloom.  If  much 
cut  back  into  old  and  ripened  wood,  then  you  will 
have  to  subject  them  to  a  greater  amount  of  heat  in 
order  to  urge  them  forward. 

Names  of  Plants. — IF.  J.\  1,  Zygopetalum 
crinitum  ;  2,  not  recognised,  next  week  perhaps. 
F.  Hart:  1,  Helleborus  colchicus  ;  2,  Plelleborus 
niger  ruber;  3,  Galanthus  nivalis  latifolius;  4, 
Arabis  procurrens.  A.  L.  M.  :  r,  Adiantum 
diaphanum  ;  2,  Pteris  quadriaurita  argyreia ;  3, 
Eriostemon  buxifolius ;  4,  Sprekelia  formosissima ; 
5,  Begonia  semperflorens ;  6,  Eupatorium  Wein- 

mannianum. 

Orchids  from  Westmount. — Erratum  :  In  the 
paragraph  at  p.  392,  second  line  from  the  top,  for 
“  Oncidium  Rossii  ”  read  “  Odontoglossum  Rossii.” 

Pitch  of  Roof  of  Greenhouse. — Omega  :  Water 
would  run  off  a  roof  at  a  very  low  angle,  say  an 
angle  of  50  or  io°  ;  but  there  are  several  reasons 
why  a  roof  should  not  be  of  that  pitch.  In  the  first 
place  should  the  rain  be  blown  by  wind  against  the 
glass,  much  of  the  water  would  run  into  the  interior 
through  the  laps  ;  and  secondly  snow  would  ac¬ 
cumulate  during  heavy  storms  and  would  require  to 
be  frequently  cleared  off  to  prevent  its  breaking  the 
glass,  causing  a  drip  while  melting.  An  angle  of  30° 
or  40"  would  therefore  be  more  advisable  than  keep¬ 
ing  it  lower  for  the  reasons  just  stated.  For  plant 
growing,  a  roof  at  an  angle  of  30°  should  be  lower 
and  nearer  the  plants  than  where  the  angle  is  40°  ; 
but  in  no  case  should  it  be  higher  than  is  necessary 
for  the  height  of  the  plants  to  be  grown. 

Tulips  overdrawn. — J.  B.  :  You  have  kept  them 
too  long  in  the  Coco-nut  fibre  before  uncovering  them, 
and  the  mild  weather  together  with  the  shelter  of 
the  frame  has  caused  an  early  growth,  which  might 
have  been  checked  by  the  timely  removal  of  the  Coco¬ 
nut  fibre.  If  you  did  not  wish  to  introduce  them  to 
warmer  quarters,  with  the  view  of  forcing  them  on 
early,  you  could  have  taken  out  the  pots,  and  after 
removing  the  Coco-nut  fibre,  replaced  the  pots  again 
on  a  bottom  of  ashes,  giving  plenty  of  ventilation,  or 
removing  the  sashes  altogether  in  mild  weather. 
This  can  be  done  now.  but  should  bright  sunshine 
occur  before  the  leaves  assume -‘their  normal  green 
colour,  a  light  shading  may  be  given  during  the 
middle  of  the  day.  After  the  leaves  are  perfectly 
green,  give  them  all  the  exposure  possible,  and 
abundance  of  ventilation,  which  may  partly,  but  not 
wholly,  remedy  the  mischief  already  done. 

Onions  for  Exhibition. — H.  Warder:  You  should 
make  a  sowing  at  once,  in  a  box  or  boxes  according  to 
the  quantity  you  require,  and  place  them  on  a  hot 
bed  of  fermenting*  manure  covered  with  a  frame, 
unless  you  have  the  convenience  of  a  stove  or 
propagating  pit.  In  the  latter  case,  take  good  care 
to  place  the  boxes  containing  the  seedlings  as  close 
to  the  glass  as  possible  whenever  they  appear  above 
ground  so  as  to  prevent  drawing.  They  may  be  kept 


in  heat  for  a  time  to  encourage  growth,  but  as  soon  as 
they  present  the  appearance  of  getting  drawn,  have 
the  boxes  placed  in  a  cooler  house  or  cold  frame 
where  they  can  be  given  ventilation.  With  the  aid 
of  glass,  but  without  any  other  heat  than  that 
derived  from  the  sun,  the  seedlings  may  be  hastened 
considerably,  and  in  fact  they  will  be  much  ahead  of 
those  sown  even  now  in  the  open  ground.  As  the 
weather  gets  warmer  they  should  be  gradually 
hardened  off  by  giving  them  more  air,  and  by  finally 
placing  them  in  the  open  air  in  a  sheltered  place, 
before  planting  them  out  in  well-prepared  ground 
intended  for  them. 

Communications  Received.— H.  K.  W.— C.  P.~ 
H.  M. — D.  W.  (many  thanks — a  palpable  error). — 
M.  C.— A.  D.— H.  W.— H.  N.  P 

- - 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

W.  &  J.  Birkenhead,  Sale,  Manchester. — Ferns 
and  Selaginellas. 

Eric  F.  Such,  Maidenhead,  Berks. — Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds,  Plants,  &c. 

Bernard  Quaritch,  15,  Piccadilly,  W.— Books 
on  Natural  History. 

- — - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

February  23 rd,  1892. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,-  and 
39,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  shorter 
supply  of  English  Red  Clover  and  Cowgrass,  the 
finer  grades  of  which  readily  sell  at  an  advance. 
Trefoil  dull.  Foreign  Red  Clover,  White,  and 
Alsike  steady. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET, 


February  24 th. 

Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices 


s.  d  s.  d. 

Apples...  per  £-sieve  i  o  50 
Canadian  and  Nova 
Scotian  Apples 

per  barrel  12  0  25  o 


s.  d.  s.di 

Grapes . per  lb.  19  30 

Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael’s,  each  26  60 
Cobbs...  per  100  lbs.  40  0 


Vegetables.— Average  Retail  Prices. 


S.  d.  Si  di 

ArticliokesGlobedoz.  30  60 
Asparagus,  Eng.bun.  10 


Beans,  French,  perlb. 

Beet . per  dozen 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz. 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz. 

Celery . per  bundle 

Cucumbers  . each 

Endive.  French,  doz. 
Herbs  . per  bunch 


1  6 
o  6 
3  o 


13  0 

1  6 
3  o 

2  6 

6  o 

1  6 
3  o 
o  6 


s.  d 
4  o 
2  o 
o 
6 


Horse  Radish,  bundle  2  o 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  1  6 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  1  3 

Onions . per  bunch  o  4 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  1  6 
Smallsalading, punnet  o  4 
Seakale  ...per  basket  20  3  0 
Spinach,  per  strike  ...  1  6 

Tomatos .  perlb.  06  10 

Turnips . per  bun.  o  6 


Potatds. — Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton, 


Plants  in  Pots. — Aver 
s.  d.  s.  d.. 

Azalea  . per  doz.  30  o  42  o 

— Mollis . per  doz.  24  o  36  o 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  40120 

Cineraria  ...per  doz.  8  o  12  o 
Daffodils  ...per  doz.  9  o  15  o 
Dracaena  term.,  doz.  24  o  36  o 
Dracaena  viridis,doz.  9  o  18  o 
Epiphvllum  per  doz.  9  o  12  o 
Erica  Hymalis,  per  12  o  18  o 
—  gracilis,  per  doz.  9  0  12  o 
Evergreens, invar.doz  6  o  24  o 
Ferns,  invar. .per  doz.  4  0  iS  0 

Cut  Flowers.— Averai 
s.  d.  s.  d. 

Acacia  or  Mimosa 

French  per  bunch  1620 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  30  60 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 
Carnations,  12  blooms  20  30 

Chrysanthemums, 

doz.  bunches  40  60 
Daffodils,  double, 

doz.  bunches  40  60 
— Single,  doz.  bchs  60  90 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  30  60 

Gardenias  12  bloQms  40  90 
Hellebore  or  Christmas 

Roses,  doz.  blooms  06  10 
Heliotropes, 12  sprays  06  10 

Hyacinths,  Roman, 

doz. sprays  06  09 
Lilac,  French, 

per  bunch  50  6  6 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  6  o  10  0 
Liliumsvar., doz. blms.  16  30 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

doz.  bunches  6  o  12  o 


lGE  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d, 

Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  o  60  o 

Genesta . per  doz.  10  o  12  o 

Hyacinths, ...per  doz.  60  90 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

doz.  pots  12  o  18  o 
Marguerites,  per  doz.  9  o  12  o 
Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  21  o 
Primula  Sinensis  per 

doz.  40  60 

— scarlet . per  doz.  40  60 

Solanums...per  doz.  9  o  12  o 
Tulips . per  doz.  80  90 

ie  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

MaidenhairFern,i2bs.  6  o  12  o 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  20  40 
Mignonette...  12  bun.  16  30 
Narciss,  Paper  White 

doz.  sprays  09  10 
Narciss,  French, 

doz.  bunches  30  60 
Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  10  16 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  60  90 

Poinsettia.  doz.  blms.  40  90 
Primula,  double,  bun.  09  10 

Primula  single,  doz. 

sprays  04  06 
Roses,  yellow,  dozen  3060 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  60  80 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  20  30 

—  Tea . per  dozen  10  30 

Tuberoses,  per  doz.  10  20 
Violets,  Parme,  Frnch 

per  bunch  26  30 

—  Czar,  French  bch.  16  20 

—  Dark,  French, 

doz.  bunches  16  20 

—  English, doz.  bchs.  10  16 


OONTBUTS. 
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GREAT  REMEDY 

FOR  PAIN, 

CHESS 

Bheumatism* 

Uenralgia^ 

Backache* 

Swellings* 

Sore  Throat, 
Sprains,  Sores, 

Why  is* it 

That  St.  Jacobs  Oil  always  affords  instant  relief 
from  pains,  after  all  other  remedies  have  signally 
failed?  Simply  because  it  is  peculiar  to  itself 
wholly  unlike  another  remedy.  It  possesses  great 
penetrating  power,  reaching  the  very  neat  of  tbo 
disease.  It  acts  like  magic.  It  conquers  pain 
quiokly  and  surely.  It  is  an  outward  application, 
and  is  used  by  millions  of  people. 

Price  of  ST.  JACOBS  OIL, 
li  &  2/6  per  bottle.'" 


_ VARIETIES 

Stove.Greenhouse,  Hardy  Exotic  a  British 
EVERYONE  interested  in  Ferns  SHOULD 
SEND  FOR  OUR  partially  descriptive. 
Catalogue;  free  on  Application.  ; 
LLU3TRATED  CATALOGUE  N22I.  | 
1/6  post  free. 


SAVE  YOUR  FRUIT  CROP 

BY  U’SINQ 


THE 

CHEAPEST  MADE 

AND  THOROUGHLY  STRONG. 

2  ft.  wide,  Is.  1(M.  per  foot  run. 

3  ft.  wide,  2s.  6 d.  per  foot  run. 
Carriage  paid  for  Orders  over  £5. 

PRICE  LIST  FREE. 

W.  RICHARDSON  &  Co., 

Horticultural  Builders  and  Hot-Water  Engineers 

DARLINGTON! 


Messrs.  Dicksons,  Limited,  Chester,  write  :  "  The  Blower  Pots  you  have  so  laigely  supplied  us  with  arc  li"ht  stron»  and 
well  made,  and  in  every  respect  highly  satisfactory.”  '  1 

Messrs.  Richard,  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester,  write  :  "  We  beg. to  say  that  we  are  highly  satisfied  with  your'1  Garden  Pots 
they  are  well  made,  light,  yet  strong,  and  we  like  them  better  than  any  other  we  have  ever  used  ” 

Mr.  William  Bull,  536  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  writes:  “For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  been  using  your 
‘Garden  Pots,  and  still  find  them  the  best  and  cheapest.  &  3 

Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World.  No  Waiting.  Millions  in  Stock.  Carriage  and  Breakage  Free  on  £10  Orders.  Half  Carriage 

on  £5  Orders.  Samples  Free.  6 


A  Sample  of  Unsolicited 
Testimonials  we  are  constantly  receiving. 

January  41 ‘it,  1892. 

“  I  should  like  to  say  I  have  not  found  any 
Manure  like  your  Le  Fruitier  for  Grapes, 
especially  Gros  Colmas.  My  vines  carried 
a  fine  crop  with  both  large  bunches  and 
berries,  and  well  coloured  for  such  a  season 
as  1891-”  J.  EGGLETON. 

Eagle  House  Gardens, 

Downham  Market. 


February  15  th,  1892. 

“  I  should  very  much  like  to  try  your 
Manure,  Le  Fruitier,  having  seen  some  extra¬ 
ordinary  results  from  its  use.” 

S.  T.  WRIGHT. 

Glewston  Court  Gardens, 

Ross,  Hereford. 

W.  WOOD  <sT  SON,  "f.R.H.S,, 

S  ESTABLISHED  1850, 

WOOD  GREEN,  LONDON,  N. 

fi^SHBESBB333R9BBBSSBBK&X55HnBBBE5BS&SSSBH 


“THE 

NONSUCH 


LAWN 

WEEDER, 


The  fulcrum  is  net  fixed,  as  usual,  but  is 

pivoted  to  the  fork  at  A,  so  that  the  teeth  are 

naturally  pressed  for-  ward  against  the  root  and 

hold  it.  This  makes  the  work  so  easy  that  a  child  can  do 
more  work  with  it  than  a  man  can  do  with  any  other  fork. 
Price  1  / 6  each,  of  Ironmongers,  Seedsmen,  &c.;  or  post  free  of 
J5..  C.  STEEKY, 

2,  3VTarsh.alsea  Road,  London,  S.K. 

SOLE  WHOLESALE  AGENTS! 

Harding  &  Sons,  25,  Long  Lane,  London,  S.E. 

Osman  &  Co.,  132,  Commercial  Street,  London,  E. 

CUTBUSHVKILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel  (is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package),  or  6d.  per 
cake  ;  free  by  Parcel  Post,  is. 

None  genuine  unless  in  sealed  pack¬ 
ages,  and  printed  cultural  directions 
enclosed  with  our  signatures  attached. 

New  publication,  “  Mushrooms,  and 
How  to  Grow  Them,”  by  Luke  Ellis, 
should  be  read  by  everyone  interested 
in  the  growth  of  Mushrooms.  Price  6d., 
free  by  post,  yd. 

WM.  CUTBUSH  Sc  SON, 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 

HIGHGATE  NURSERIES,  N.;  &  BARNET,  HERTS 


IW  I  IMPORTANT. 


TO  GARDENERS.  AMATEURS,  AND  OTHERS 

WHO  FUMIGATE  HOUSES 

cs  S'SLY”  os?  66  TKRIF.SJ 

You  will  shortly  be  ordering  your  spring  supply  of  fumi¬ 
gating  material.  Why  lay  in  a  heavy  stock  of  tobacco  paper, 
unceitain  in  quality,  often  disappointing,  and  very  unpleasant 
to  use,  when  you  can  have  a  safe,  reliable  article,  and 
one  that  is  pleasant  to  use  ? 

On  which  you  can 
thoroughly  de¬ 
pend.  The  manu¬ 
facture  is  much 
improved,  and  it 
can  be  ordered 
without  any  risk 
of  the  disappoint¬ 
ments  which  fre¬ 
quently  attend 
other  fumigating 
materials. 

)  Post 
)  Free, 


Prices — For  houses  (  1000  cub.  ft.,  No.  3  Roll,  l/-each 
with  a  capacity  of  l  2000  ,,  ,,  4  ,,  1/9  ,, 

The  Rolls  may  be  cut  for  houses  of  a  smaller  capacity,  or 
to  make  up  required  quantities  for  larger  houses. 
LEMON  OIL J_N SECT  1CIDE.— The  safest  and  most 
effective  Liquid” Insecticide" for  Dipping  or  Syringing. 
Prices,  post  free: — Pints,  1/10;  Quarts,  3/3;  Half  Galls.,  5/9. 
CURRAN'S  EUCHARIS  MITE  KILLER  -A  truly 
valuable  remedy.  Has  saved  thousands  of  bulDS. 

Prices,  post  free— i-Pts.,  1/9;  P/s.,  2,9;  Qts.,  4,9;  %-Gals.,  8/. 
Or  from  your  Seedsman. 

CLIBRAN’S  Oldfield  Nurseries,  ALTRINCHAM: 

10  &  12,  Market  Street,  MANCHESTER; 

And  Principality  Nurseries,  Deganwy,  Llandudno. 


FIFTEEN  AWARDSof  MERIT, 

Perlb'  <*7/ 

ed 

$r  cwt. 

vao;- 


BEST  &  CHEAPEST  GUANO 

FOR  ALL 

arden  or  greenhouse 
purposes. 


Used  in  the  Royal  Gardens. 

WILLIAM  COLCHESTER, 

IPSWICH. 


AMERICAN  ORGAN. 

Six  feet  high,  massive  solid  walnut  case,  4  sets  of  reeds  11 
stops,  octave  couplers,  knee  swells.  Reallv  grand  tone. 
Warranted  5  years,  eminent  maker.  Guaranteed  perfectly 
new.  Fit  for  any  mansion.  Genuine  £26  Organ.  Price  Y13. 
cairiage  paid,  on  approval.  Photo  and  particulars  tree. 
Inspection  invited,  satisfaction  certain  whoever  buys  this 
grand  Organ. 

Apply  or  Address  :  Mrs.  A.  PEAT,  Newton 
Green,  near  Alfreton. 


BARB  WIRE. 

Catalogues  free  on  application  to 

THE 

LONGFORD  WIRE 
Co.,  Limited, 
WARRINGTON. 


BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

_  BREAKFAST  OR  SUPPER. 

GRAND  Rich,  Mellow,  Powerful  Toned 

SOLO  VIOLIN,  Amati  Copy,  guaranteed  perfect,  lull 
size,  very  handy,  a  Violin  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  would  be 
pleased  with.  First-class  Brassfitted,  Baizelined  Box,  German 
Silver-mounted  Bow,  Resin,  Music.  Useless  to  owner,  must  be 
sold,  only  13s.  Cd.  Lot.  Cash  returned  if  not  approved.  Posi¬ 
tive  Gift  whoever  hasthem. — Mrs.  G.  WASS,  67,  St.  Thomas’ 
Row,  Tibshelf,  Alfreton. 

The  Gardening  World, 

ESTABLISHED  1884. 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  is.  for  first  line,  and  6d.  for 
every  nine  words  after.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch  614 
per  column  (12  ins.  long),  £3  5s. ;  per  half-page,  £5  ;  per  page, 
£9.  Special  quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and 
others  Wanting  Situations,  thirty  words  for  is.  6 </.,  prepaid. 

Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  B.  Wynne, 
at  the  East  Strand  Post  Office,  W.C. 

%*  Advertisements  Jor  the  current  week,  and  also 
"Stop  Orders,"  must  reach  the  office  net  later  than  the 
hrst  post  on  Wednesday  Morning. 


Please  send  me  “The  Gardening  World,1' 
f  or _ months,  commencing  otl 


for  which  I  enclose _ 
Name _ 


Address 
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BOXES  OF 
VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 


WEBBS’ 


Arranged,  to  produce  a  constant  supply  op  the 
best  Vegetables  all  the  year  round. 


WP'PlRQ'  RAY  Containing  19 varieties  K 
lI-LlDDO  Dl/A,  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  Ui 


WEBBS’  BOX  Containing^  varieties 


Lj  of  Vegetable  Seeds, 


ieties  \  0  /ft 

>eds,  l^/O 


WEBBS’  BOX  Containing.^  varieties 


LJ 


of  Vegetable  Seeds 


ieties  \  R  / 
■eds,  1  \J  - 


WRRRQ’  DAY  Containing 6r  varieties  0 \  / 
WliDDu  DUA,  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  l\  j  * 

Acknowledged  to  be  the  best  value  ever  offered. 


OTHER  BOXES 

At  2/6,  7/6,  3116,  42/-,  63/  ,  and  105/-  each. 
All  Carriage  Free.  5  per  Cent.  Discount  for 
Cash. 


SEEDS 


For  Priced  Lists,  Descriptions,  and  Illustrations  of 
the  best  sorts,  see  Webbs’  Spring  Catalogue,  post 
free,  1/-,  gratis  to  Customers.  Abridged  Edition 
gratis  and  post  free. 

WEBB  &  SONS, 

WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


ORCHIDS. 


THE 


Liverpool  Horticultural  (Jo. 

(JOHN  COWAN)  Ltd., 

Have  an  Immense  Stock  of 

ORCHIDS, 

Both  Established  and  Semi-established, 
and  they  are  constantly  receiving 

IMPORTATIONS 

from  various  parts  of  the  world. 


INSPECTION  IS  VERY  EARNESTLY  INVITED. 


The  Company's  Prices  are  all  fixed 
as  low  as  possible  with  the  view  of 
inducing  liberal  orders. 


Priced  and  Descriptive  Catalogue 
post  free  on  application  to  the  Co., 

The  Vineyard  and  Nurseries, 

GARSTON  nr.  LIVERPOOL 


oililliiiinf) 


WORLD-RENOWNED 


If  you  wish  a  constant  supply  all  the  lyear  round  of  good 
and  reliable 

VEGETABLES, 

Order  at  once  one  of  our 

COLLECTIONS 

At  5/-,  7/6, 10/6, 12/6, 21/-,  31/6, 12/-,  63/-,  106/-  ea. 

They  are  suitable  for  the 

COTTAGE,  VILLA  or  MANSION. 

If  you  wish  your  garden  resplendent  with  beautiful 

FLOWERS, 

Order  one  of  our 

COLLECTIONS 

At  1/6,  3/-,  5 /-,  7/6,  10/6, 15/-,  21/-,  31/6,  &  42/-  ea. 

Suitable  for  the 

Open  Ground,  Greenhouse,  or  Conservatory. 

Our  Seeds  are  largely  grown  on  the  Continents  of  Europe 
and  America,  and  in  the  Colonies,  where,  on  account  of  their 
superior  excellence,  they  have  gained  the  highest  reputation. 


UPPER  NOLI 0 

LONDON.  N. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  425. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  oi  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  March  7. — Sale  of  Hardy  Perennials,  Greenhouse 
Plants,  &c.,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  March  8. — Royal  Horticultural  Socle  ty  :  Committee 
Meetings  at  12  o’clock. 

Wednesday,  March  9. — Sale  of  Hardy  Perennials,  Green¬ 
house  Plants  &c.,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 

Friday,  March  n. — Sale  of  Imported  Orchids,  at  Protheroe 
&  Morris’  Rooms. 


m 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  5th,  1892. 


fARDENERs’  Situations. — Were  the  truly 
immense  number  of  applications  for 
new  places  found  in  the  ordinary  charn  els 
for  advertising  by  gardeners  to  be  as 
numerous  all  the  year  round  as  they  are 
just  now,  we  should  have  reason  to  fear 
that  the  gardening  vocation  was  too  greatly 
overcrowded,  and  that  of  these  many  ap¬ 
plicants,  hundreds  must  be  disappointed. 
We  venture  to  hope,  however,  that  things 
are  not  so  bad  as  they  seem,  but  ail  the 
same  may  well  ask  that  considei  ation  be 
given  to  the  question  whether  too  many 
youths  are  not  crowding  into  gardening, 
and  that  as  a  result  too  many  must  inevit¬ 
ably  .find  their  chances  of  obtaining  a 
decent  livelihood  exceedingly  remote. 

Young  men  who  determine  to  make  gar¬ 
dening  the  occupation  of  their  lives,  should, 
bearing  in  mind  the  sort  of  competition  they 
have  to  face,  realise  that  the  period  of  youth 
cannot  be  too  zealously  utilised  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  study  and  mental  improvement. 
To  young  men  the  attractions  of  a  very 


useless  character  are  so  many,  that  it  is  not 
a  matter  for  surprise  if  some  preferthe  easy 
to  the  hard,  the  pleasant  to  the  laborious. 
However,  the  time  will  come  to  all  inevit¬ 
ably  when  those  who  have  in  youth  devoted 
the  greatest  time  to  study  will  reap  the 
highest  rewards,  whilst  the  negligent  ones 
will  find  themselves  to  be  still  only  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  Old  and 
life-long  experienced  men  constantly  be¬ 
wail  the  apparent  impossibility  of  putting 
old  heads  on  young  shoulders,  and  youth 
pleads  that  it  is  the  period  of  enjoy ment, 
and  therefore  should  be  so  spent. 

When  the  youths  become  aged  they  too 
learn  to  see  the  shortcomings  of  their 
juniors,  and  realise  how  much  they  have 
lost  through  not  following  the  advice  of 
their  seniors.  Whatever  may  be  the  case 
with  other  vocations  it  is  evident  that 
gardening  will  long  be  none  other  than  a 
stout  conflict  with  necessity.  Possibly  it 
will  be  affirmed  that  all  other  vocations 
present  the  same  difficulty.  All  we  wish 
to  do  is  not  to  deter  the  able  but  to  induce 
unthinking  to  take  stock  of  the  outlook. 


XjtLANTS  FOR  HOUSE  DECORATION. — The 
P  announcement  that  such  a  veteran 
decorator  of  houses  with  plants  as  Mr. 
John  Wills  is  to  read  a  paper  upon  the 
above  theme,  at  the  Drill  Hall,  on  Tuesday 
next,  should  help  to  create  more  than 
usual  interest  in  a  subject  which  has  in 
many  directions  more  than  ordinary  im¬ 
portance.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
the  gardener’s  vocation  has  found  of  late 
years  an  important  increase  in  the  demand 
for  plants  and  flowers  for  the  floral  decora¬ 
tion  of  dwelling  houses,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  much  of  what  is  done  in  this 
direction  is  of  the  crudest  kind,  if  some¬ 
times  it  be  also  of  an  exorbitantly  costly 
and  splendid  description. 

What  is  hoped  for  from  Mr.  Wills  is 
that  he  will  be  able  to  furnish  ideas  which 
of  course  will  be  the  reverse  of  crude,  but 
will  not  be  too  splendid,  and  well  within 
the  means  and  capacities  of  ordinary 
people.  Without  doubt  we  do  add  greatly 
to  the  comfort  and  beauty  of  our  habita¬ 
tions  when  we  decorate  them  with  plants, 
whilst  so  far  as  flowers  in  a  cut  state  are 
concerned  there  is  room  for  the  display  of 
taste  specially  refined,  and  in  relation  to 
which  most  persons  of  ordinary  means  can 
share  in.  So  far  as  house  plants  are 
referred  to  we  hope  considerable  attention 
will  be  bestowed  upon  those  which  will 
thrive  well  in  rooms  for  a  long  period,  and 
in  that  respect  are  the  best  friends  of 
amateur  decorators,  as  of  the  poor  who 
love  their  companionship  but  hardly 
regard  decorative  effects. 

A  good  show  of  real  bouse  or  room 
grown  plants  held  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Wills’  appearance  at  the  Drill  Hall  would 
be  very  helpful  to  a  due  appreciation  of 
what  plants  are  best  for  the  purpose, 
whilst  very  much  of  interest  would  attach 
to  them  also. 


/JAanures. — It  is  one  of  the  vi  ry  valuable 
^  properties  of  artificial  or  chemically 
prepared  manures,  that  they  suffer  little 
from  exposure  toair,  provided  theyarekept 
from  moisture.  Animal  manures,  on  the 
other  hand,  always  suffer  more  or  less  from 
exposure,  unless  absolutely  dried  by  some 
baking  process,  when  they  may  be  kept 
without  further  loss  of  manurial  or  fertilis¬ 
ing  properties  for  a  long  period.  W  hat  may 
be  termed  natural  manures,  although  often 
used  only  as  mixtures— such  as  guanos, 
salt,  nitrate  of  soda,  &c. — are  all  classed  as 
chemical  or  artificial  manures,  because  they 
differ  so  much  from  all  ordinary  or  moist 
animal  manures. 
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It  is  rather  amusing  to  learn  that  some 
chemists  have  recently  discovered  that 
animal  manures  lose  force  or  fertilising 
power  when  permitted  to  ferment.  We 
had  imagined  chat  if  chere  was  one  elemen¬ 
tary  thing  well  known  in  relation  to  man¬ 
ures,  as  indeed  all  products  permitted  to 
ferment,  it  was  loss  of  natural  power  in  the 
process.  We  should  never  allow  manure  to 
heat  at  all  if  we  would  have  it  to  expend 
all  its  f  rtihsing  properties  in  the  feeding  of 
the  soil.  In  the  making  of  bread  by  the 
fermenting  process,  there  is  considerable 
waste,  and  in  manure  there  is  relatively 
much  greater. 

A  big  mass  of  manure,  such  as  is  used  to 
form  a  hotbed,  is  when  made  up  worth  as 
plant  food  thrte  times  as  much  as  it  is 
when  enti  ely  exhausted  by  heat  and 
thoroughly  decayed.  We  waste  our 
natural  or  animal  manures  in  this  coun¬ 
try  enormously,  indeed,  as  a  rule,  unless 
these  manures  be  placed  in  the  soil  whilst 
fresh,  we  allow  one  half  of  their  fertile 
properties  to  escape,  either  by  fermentation 
or  by  washing  out.  If  we  would  be  but 
more  careful  with  our  manures,  we  might 
add  enormously  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 


all  Trees. — It  is  an  undoubted  fact 
generally  recognised  that  it  is 
apparently  much  more  difficult  to  obtain 
good  crops  of  soft  wall  fruit  on  open 
walls  now  than  it  was  some  forty  years 
since.  The  blame  is  usually  laid  on  the 
weather,  although  records  show  that  we 
have  had  periods  when  the  weather  has 
been  quite  as  unfavourable  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  open 
walls  as  it  is  now.  The  question  to  be 
determined  is,  have  our  methods  changed, 
or  is  every  hing  due  to  the  weather?  We 
have  still  at  disposal  for  growth  all  the  old 
sorts,  many  of  which  are  as  worthy  of 
cultivation  as  are  the  newer  ones. 

We  have  still  ample  wall  space,  and 
there  can  hardly  be  any  lack  of  cultural 
skill.  Against  these  things  we  have  the  fact 
that  the  now  very  common  practice  of 
erecting  houses  for  Peach  and  Nectarine 
culture,  and  the  comparative  facility  with 
which  good  crops  can  be  obtained  under 
glass,  have  not  only  served  to  distract 
attention  from  outdoor  culture,  but  has 
also  diverted  cultural  skill  into  a  diverse 
groove.  It  is  very  possible  that  our 
nurserymen  now  produce  their  trained 
trees  more  rapidly  under  what  may  be 
called  high  pressure  culture  than  used  to  be 
the  case,  and  doubtless  chiefly  to  meet  the 
undoubted  large  demand  for  house  trees. 
Of  course  gross  grown  trees  are  in  safer 
care  under  glass  than  outdoois. 

In  the  former  case  they  have  protection 
from  weather,  and  artificial  ripening 
influences  to  aid  t.iUii  ;  in  the  latter  the 
strong  growths  from  the  nursery  fail  to  find 
that  maturing  help  so  much  needed, 
whereas  had  that  growth  been  less  highly 
fed  and  harder  and  more  full)'  matured  the 
result  might  have  been  very  different. 
Some  few  old  gardeners  can  still  grow 
stone  fruits  well  on  walls,  too  many  do  so 
very  indifferently.  We  hope  the  old  skill  is 
not  becoming  gradually  a  decaying  art. 


The  Horticultural  Department  of  the  Chicago 
Exposition  is  planning  to  have  a  magnificent  Rose 
garden  in  whicti  will  be  fully  50,000  plants,  besides 
large  groups  in  special  areas.  The  garden  will  be 
of  classic  design  with  temples,  arbors,  archways,  and 
trellises. 

Remedy  ftv  Caterpillars. — The  application  of  some 
insecticide  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  caterpillars,  may 
be  something  that  will  either  destroy  them  or  render 
the  foliage  so  distasteful  to  them  that  they  either 
die  of  starvation  or  get  poisoned  by  eating  the  leaves 
so  treated.  A  correspondent  of  the  Illustrirte 


Gartenzeitung  recommends  the  employment  of  salt¬ 
petre  in  solution  to  the  foliage.  It  is  used  at  the 
rate  of  100  grammes  (a  gramme  is  about  15J  grains 
troy)  to  17J  pints  of  water..  This  is  applied  to  the 
foliage  of  plants  attacked  by  caterpillars,  at  two  or 
three  syringings  given  at  intervals  until"  the  pests  are 
completely  destroyed. 

The  Eye  (Suffolk)  Horticultural  Society  will  hold 
its  annual  summer  show  at  Langton  Grove  on  July 
19th. 

Preston  and  Fulwood  Floral  and  Horticultural 
Society. — At  the  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the 
members  of  this  society,  to  be  held  at  the  Legs  of 
Man  Hotel,  Fisbergate,  Preston,  this  (Saturday) 
evening,  Mr.  William  Troughton,  of  The  Nurseries, 
Walton-le-dale,  will  read  a  paper  on  “  The  Culture 
of  Hardy  Fruits  suitable  for  North  Lancashire.” 
The  chair  will  be  taken  at  7  30,  by  his  worship  the 
Mayor,  Councillor  Humber. 

Depressing  Trade. — A  London  correspondent  of  a 
provincial  paper  says: — -'There  is  no  liftingyet  of  the 
heavy  depression  that  has  hung  over  the  trade  of 
London  since  influenza  and  Royal  afflictions  put 
society  in  mourning.  A  west-end  florist  the  other 
day  told  a  customer  of  his,  who  is  a  friend  of  mine, 
that  for  some  time  past  his  takings  have  been  at  the 
rate  of  a  hundred  a  week  below  the  average.  This, 
of  course,  is  a  serious  thing  for  the  tradesman,  and 
also  for  the  persons  he  employs,  for  a  good  deal  of 
the  money  paid  for  such  luxuries  as  flowers  goes  in 
wages  to  young  ladies  for  making  bouquets  and  de¬ 
corations.”  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that 
business  in  Covent  Garden  has  shown  an  improving 
tendency  during  the  last  few  days. 

Two  Interesting  Plants. — In  some  notes  on  a  visit 
to  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Washington,  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  A  met  i can  Florist  by  Mr.  W.  Falconer  of 
Glen  Cove,  the  writer  says  of  Arduina  spinosa : — 
Now  here  is  a  little  gem  of  a  pot  plant  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  was  nine  or  ten  inches 
high  by  nearly  as  much  across,  and  a  dense  cushion 
of  small  box-like  green  leaves  interspersed  with 
many  little  spines  and  sweetly  pretty  fragrant  white 
flowers.  It  will  probably  never  become  a  popular 
pot  plant  with  the  florist,  but  many  an  amateur 
would  rave  over  it.  The  other  interesting  subject 
mentioned  is  Calathea  Leitzei,  which  Mr.  Smith,  the 
Curator,  described  as  one  of  the  best  house  plants 
he  had  for  use  in  the  same  way  as  Aspidistras,  and 
India  Rubbers.  "It  is  a  glossy,  deep,  metallic 
green-leaved  Maranta  from  Brazil,  and  seems  to 
enjoy  a  place  under  the  bench  as  much  as  on  the 
stage.” 

Shropshire  Horticultural  Society. — The  schedule 
for  the  1892  Exhibition  in  August  next,  has  just 
been  issued  and  is  remarkable  for  the  extent  of  the 
classes  and  the  large  prizes  offered.  There  are 
thirty-one  classes  for  plants,  with  the  sum  of  £ 260 
allotted  to  them,  including|^20,  /16,  /14,  and  £iz  for 
groups  ;  £zo,  /15,  £\o  for  16  stove  and  greenhouse 
and  ornamental  plants;  £\z,  £S,  £5  for  a  group  of 
not  less  than  20  Orchids.  Thirty-six  classes  are 
devoted  to  cut  flowers  with  ^jiio  in  prizes,  collections 
of  Dahlias,  collections  of  Gladioli,  hardy  herbaceous 
flowers,  bouquets  and  decorative  dinner  tables 
coming  in  for  most  liberal  prizes.  Twenty-three 
classes  are  devoted  to  fruit  with  £100  in  prizes,  with 
sums  of  £10,  £6,  and  £2  respectively,  fora  collection 
of  fruit,  and  six  bunches  of  Black  Grapes,  and  good 
prizes  also  for  a  smaller  collection  of  6  varieties  of 
fruit.  Liberal  prizes  are  also  offered  for  vegetables 
in  addition  to  large  special  prizes  from  leading  firms 
in  the  seed  trade,  and  50  classes  with  230  prizes  are 
devoted  to  cottagers. 

The  latest  fashionable  craze. — The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
says,  it  is  quite  safe  to  prophesy  that  the  reign  of  the 
new  ‘‘button-hole” — the  fashionable  green  flower — 
will  be  neither  a  long  nor  a  glorious  one.  To  begin 
with.it  is  by  no  means  a  thing  of  beauty.  On  the 
contrary.it  is  produced  by  over-culture  out  of  the 
creamy-white  Carnation  that  was  indeed  one  of  the 
loveliest  of  midsummer  garden  flowers.  The  white 
background,  as  it  were,  is  visible  still,  but  all  the 
dainty  petals  are  thickly  flecked  and  outlined  by  a 
hideous  tint  of  verdigris.  This  is  not  even  well  dis¬ 
tributed,  but  leaves  here  and  there  a  patch  of  white. 
The  contrast  between  the  startling  green  of  the 
flower  and  the  beautiful,  characteristic  bluish-green 
of  the  Carnation  foliage  is  the  very  opposite  of  har¬ 
monious.  Then,  the  new  flower  is  as  expensive  as 
the  choicest  Orchid.  The  ugliest  and  most  stunted 


specimen  is  sold  at  two  shillings,  and  twice  that  price 
is  put  on  a  fully-developed  flower  accompanied  by 
an  unhappy-looking  bud.  Hitherto  the  English 
grower  has  steered  clear  of  the  green  Carnation, 
simply  and  solely  because  of  its  extreme  lack  of 
beauty.  The  specimens  which  are  just  beginning  to 
attract  crowds  round  the  windows  of  the  leading 
London  florists  have  come  over  from  France,  where, 
like  a  great  quantity  of  other  flowers,  they  are  grown 
in  the  environs  of  Paris. 

“  Flowers  and  their  Guests  ”  was  the  subject  of  a 
lecture  recently  delivered  by  Professor  Denny  at 
Walkley  near  Sheffield.  The  lecturer  intrc.ducei  his 
subject  by  explaining  the  origin  and  uses  of  the  con¬ 
stituent  parts  of  a  flower.  He  then  proceeded  to 
demonstrate  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  flowers 
could  not  fulfil  their  purpose  in  the  economy  of 
Nature,  of  perpetuating  the  race,  without  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  certain  members  of  the  animal  kingdom 
belonging  chiefly  to  insect  tribes.  This  dependency 
Of. many  flowering  plants  upon  their  insect  guests  was 
first  pointed  out  as  long  ago  as  1793  by  Sprengal,  but 
it  remained  for  our  illustrious  countryman,  Darwin, 
to  establish  beyond  all  doubt,  and  for  all  time,  the 
importance  of  this  inter-relationship  in  effecting  cross 
fertilisation,  which  is  so  essential  for  the  production 
of  healthy  and  vigorous  offspring.  Nature  abhors 
perpetual  self-fertilisation,  w'hich  leads  not  only  to 
degeneration  of  a  race  but  eventually  to  extinction. 
A  distinguished  German  naturalist,  Fritz  Muller,  has 
shown  that  in  certain  cases  the  fertilising  pollen,  if 
placed  upon  the  stigma  of  the  same  flower,  has  no 
more  effect  than  so  much  inorganic  dust,  while  in 
other  cases  the  pollen  acted  on  its  own  flower  like 
poison.  The  absolute  necessity  of  insect  visitors  for 
the  existence  of  many  plants  (by  carrying  the  pollen 
from  one  individual  to  another)  accounts  for  the 
development  of  the  varied  attractive  features  of 
flowers  which  humanity  long  regarded  as  intended 
solely  for  its  own  gratification. 

Ghent  Quinquennial  International  Exhibition. — The 
thirteenth  international  horticultural  exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  and  Botanical  Society  of 
Ghent,  will  be  held  during  the  last  fifteen  days  of 
April,  1893,  and  the  first  draft  of  the  schedule  for  the 
whole  concourse  is  now  before  us.  Amateurs, 
nurserymen,  horticultural,  and  floricultural  societies, 
as  well  as  public  botanical  or  horticultural  estab¬ 
lishments  throughout  the  entire  world  will  be  eligible 
to  take  part  in  the  exhibition  ;  only  collective  lots 
belonging  to  several  exhibitors  and  brought  together 
by  horticultural  societies  cannot  be  admitted  to  the 
exhibition.  The  awards  will  consist  of  diplomas  of 
honour,  works  of  art,  gold  medals,  silver  gilt  medals 
framed,  silver  gilt,  large  silver  and  silver  medals. 
To  the  arrangements  of  the  last  exhibition  in  18SS 
will  be  added  a  series  of  special  awards  for  the  most 
beautiful  examples  in  flower  of  various  hardwooded 
plants  and  a  few  ether  kinds.  The  whole  concourse  is 
divided  into  twenty-seven  sections  in  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  subjects  receive  due  prominence,  namely,  new 
plants,  Orchids  in  flower,  stove  plants,  Aroids,  Palms, 
Cycads,  Ferns,  hardy  forced  shrubs,  greenhouse 
soft-wooded  subjects,  greenhouse  and  hardy  bulbous 
and  tuberous  plants,  Azaleas,  Camellias,  and 
Rhodendrons,  succulent  plants,  Conifers,  horti¬ 
cultural  art  and  industry,  illustrated  publications, 
&c.  Intending  exhibitors  must  communicate  with 
the  secretary  of  the  Society,  at  Ghent,  at  least 
before  the  1st  April,  1893,  giving  a  complete  list  of 
the  kinds  of  plants  and  objects  they  intend  bringing 
forward,  and  also  stating  the  competitions  in  which 
they  desire  to  take  part. 

Another  name  for  Stachys  tuberifera. — Several 
popular  names  have  been  given  this  plant  both  in 
Britain  and  upon  the  Continent.  The  botanical 
name  has  also  been  varied  or  altered  to  some  extent. 
At  first  it  passed  muster  under  the  name  of  Stachys 
affinis,  but  that  soon  got  changed  to  S.  tuberifera  as 
proposed  by  M.  Naudin  in  the  Bulletin  dc  la  Socicte 
d’Acclimitation.  According  to  the  Revue  Horticole  it 
had  been  described  for  a  long  time  previously  by 
Miquel  under  the  name  of  Stachys  Sieboldi,  and 
that  name  must  be  retained  by  right  of  priority. 
Whether  that  name  will  now  be  adopted  in  this 
country  remains  to  be  seen,  for  gardeners  here,  and 
probably  all  over  the  world,  are  very  conservative  in 
the  matter  of  naming,  and  when  once  a  plant  has 
got  into  commerce  under  any  particular  name,  it  is  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty  to  get  them  to 
change  it,  or  even  to  reduce  it  to  the  status  of  a 
synonym. 
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SOILS  FOR  PLANTS. 

The  season  is  at  hand  when  considerable  quantities 
of  loam  and  peat  will  be  used,  either  separately  or 
in  admixture  in  various  proportions.  Now  that  our 
most  practical  men  have  given  up  the  old  practice 
of  sifting  soils,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  use  soils  in 
what  is  termed  a  “slumpy”  condition,  without 
considering  what  it  will  be  like  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months.  If  loam  of  a  tenacious  nature  be  free 
from  sand,  and  none  is  added  to  it,  or  any  other 
material  such  as  broken  flints,  charcoal,  crocks,  &c., 
the  frequent  application  of  water  soon  reduces  the 
whole  into  an  unhealthy  condition  for  root  action, 
with  the  consequent  result  that  the  plants  soon  get 
into  bad  health. 

In  the  case  of  sandy  soils,  these  conditions  are 
reversed,  and  the  nature  of  the  case  is  quite  different. 

It  is  often  stated  that  fibre  will  keep  the  whole  right, 
and  this  is  so,  but  only  for  a  short  time.  How  often 
do  we  see  vine  borders  turned  out — after  having 
been  made  with  the  greatest  care  with  turfy  loam, 
which  show  the  roots  to  be  struggling  for  very 
existence— and  replaced  with  loam,  which  in  due 
time,  if  not  speedily  filled  with  roots,  becomes  as  bad 
as  that  which  was  removed.  But  the  same  soil 
prepared  with  a  mixture  of  open  material  and  well 
chopped  changes  the  situation  entirely. 

I  do  not  object  to  the  pet  practice  of  some  who 
build  up  all  such  borders  like  so  many  turf  wallst 
but  would  decidedly  trust  to  something  more  than 
the  mere  fibre  in  the  loam  to  keep  the  soil  open  and 
sweet — not  loose  of  course,  but  firm  and  porous  as 
well.  A  number  of  cases  occur  to  me,  and  s«me  sad 
ones  too,  of  the  destruction  of  plants  in  pots, 
Camellias  especially,  through  the  fibrous  loam 
becoming  consolidated  and  water  holding.  Dropping 
of  buds  and  decaying  of  roots  followed  naturally. 
Peat  when  not  sandy  should  be  well  broken  up  to 
allow  the  sand  to  get  well  mixed  with  the  fibre,  and 
all  woody  matter  should  be  removed  to  obviate 
mischief  from  fungi. — Stilling. 

_  ♦ , 

PACKING  CUT-FLOWERS. 

As  we  shall  soon  be  in  the  midst  of  a  plentiful 
supply  of  flowers,  and  as  I  am  certain  many  of  my 
readers  would  enjoy  sending  some  to  their  friends  who 
are  not  so  highly  favoured  as  themselves,  I  propose 
giving  a  few  notes  upon  how  to  do,  and  how  not  to 
do  this. 

There  are  two  ways  of  sending  cut-flowers,  by  rail 
and  by  parcel  post.  If  the  distance  is  not  far,  I 
prefer  to  send  per  rail  as  an  ordinary  parcel. 
Several  of  the  railway  companies  have  special  low 
rates  for  cut-flowers.  The  London  and  Brighton,  for 
instance,  only  charge  half  the  usual  rate ;  what 
would  be  sixpence  for  an  ordinary  parcel  is  only 
threepence  if  it  contains  cut-flowers,  and  so  on 
according  to  weight  and  distance.  Where  the  parcel 
has  to  travel  a  long  way,  there  is  considerable  saving 
-by  using  the  parcel  post,  and  as  this  method  of 
conveying  them  is  almost  as  prompt  (sometimes 
more  so)  as  sending  them  direct  by  rail,  it  is  a  great 
boon  to  the  public. 

The  flowers  will  require  the  same  care  in  packing, 
&c.,  whether  they  go  per  rail  or  post. 

The  first  requisite  is  a  light,  but  strong  box. 
Those  that  have  contained  scented  soaps  or  any 
perfumes  must  be  avoided.  As  a  general  rule  empty 
boxes  that  are  very  suitable  can  be  obtained  from 
grocers  and  confectioners.  Where  large  quantities 
are  wanted,  it  is  better  and  cheaper  to  buy  a  gross  of 
mixed  sizes  from  some  box  manufacturer. 

Flowers  must  be  packed  firmly  as  possible  without 
actually  bruising  them  ;  this  is  a  point  that  the  in¬ 
experienced  do  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to.  They 
are  afraid  of  pressing  in  the  flowers  at  all,  and  do 
not  think  that,  unless  they  are  firm  enough  not  to 
shift  easily,  they  will  be  very  much  bruised  when 
they  reach  their  destination. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  record  it,  but  it  is 
absolutely  useless  to  put  "with  care,”  "this  side 
up,"  &c.,  to  any  such  parcels. 

The  post  office  use  large  baskets,  and  if  these  are 
not  full  of  parcels  they  naturally  shift  about  a  great 
deal  with  the  various  rough  handlings  they  receive  ; 
and  as  to  the  railway  porters,  who  ever  saw  them 
stop  to  read  more  than  the  bare  address  ?  No,  you 
must  pack  your  flowers  firm  without  crushing,  and  be 
sure  the  box  is  full. 

Do  not  place  heavy  flowers,  such  as  Dahlias,  &c., 
among  light  and  delicate  subjects.  It  is  better  to 


place  these  in  another  box,  and  tie  the  two  together. 
Shallow  boxes,  and  few  layers  of  flowers,  are  also 
desirable. 

Should  you  be  sending  during  cold  weather, 
always  line  the  box  with  a  couple  of  sheets  of  paper. 

It  is  astonishing  how  much  of  the  cold  air  these  keep 
out.  During  summer  and  spring,  you  must  keep  the 
flowers  cool,  and  one  of  the  best  things  for  this  are 
Spinach  or  Lettuce  leaves ;  in  fact,  anything  soft 
and  easily  procured. 

Moss  and  cotton-wool  I  scarcely  ever  use,  the 
former  soils  the  more  delicate  flowers,  and  the  latter 
sticks  to  them,  and  if  dry,  it  absorbs  so  much  of  the 
moisture  that  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  flowers. 
The  flowers  should  not  be  wet,  but  may  be  lightly 
spinkled,  or  have  their  ends  dipped  in  water  previous 
to  packing  them.  It  is  also  very  much  better  when 
young  and  three  parts  expanded  flower  are  chosen, 
and  if  possible,  they  should  always  be  placed  in 
water  for  an  hour  or  so  previous  to  sending  them 
off. 

A  great  deal  depends  too,  upon  how  they  are 
treated  upon  arrival.  If  placed  in  water  just  as  they 
arrive,  without  having  a  small  portion  of  the  bottom 
of  their  stalk  cut  off  afresh  with  a  sharp  knife,  they 
will  not  absorb  the  water  up  their  stems.  The 
pores  of  the  stems  get  dry  and  are  partially,  if  not 
completely,  closed  ;  thus  one  will  readily  see  how 
beneficial  it  is  to  cut  them  off  afresh.  If  sending  per 
post,  always  put  the  stamps  on  the  direction  label, 
and  attach  this  to  the  side  by  a  short  piece  of  loose 
string.  This  will  make  it  easy  for  the  clerk  to  apply 
the  cancelling  stamp  of  the  office,  and  if  this  has  to 
be  done  to  stamps  affixed  upon  the  b:>x  itself,  the 
result  will  often  be  disastrous,  especially  if  you  have 
studied  economy  too  closely  and  used  a  thin  frail 
box. — Experience. 

NOTES  ON  ROSES. 

Some  may  yet  be  contemplating  the  planting  of 
Roses,  and  I  have  always  planted  dwarfs,  especially 
those  on  their  own  roots,  with  great  success  at  this 
period,  and  even  later  when  the  ground  has  been  dry 
and  friable.  A  great  mistake  too  often  committed  is 
the  planting  of  large  collections  instead  of  careful 
selections.  In  our  own  extensive. collection  there  are 
a  ni  mber  of  sorts  which  do  not  grow  freely  but 
flower  abundantly  ;  but  it  is  well  to  have  both  good 
qualities,  as  we  invariably  find  that  varieties  which 
grow  freely  are  in  every  respect  the  most  serviceable. 
One  can  always  check  gross  growth  by  lifting,  root 
pruning,  and  replanting  when  necessary. 

I  believe  in  good  surface  -dressings  of  decayed 
manure,  but  never  could  tolerate  the  appearance  of 
a  quantity  of  littery  manure  exposed  on  surfaces, 
which  should  at  all  times  be  neat  and  orderly.  Too 
much  of  this  is  seen,  and  I  do  not  wonder  at  the 
complaints  of  proprietors  who  tell  us  they  would 
rather  dispense  with  their  choice  Roses  than  have 
litter  lying  exposed  on  their  dressed  grounds.  To 
keep  dwarf  Roses  safe  from  frost  I  have  found 
nothing  answer  so  well  as  planting  below  the  junction 
of  scion  and  stock,  and  when  there  is  a  likelihood 
of  frost  we  put  some  loose  soil  round  the  collars  of 
the  plants.  Evergreens  stuck  among  them  also 
afford  good  protection. 

It  is  often  during  March  and  April  when  serious 
mischief  is  done,  and  then  the  real  amount  of  injury  is 
not  known  till  May  or  June,  when  the  plant  requires 
much  support  from  the  roots,  but  cannot  get  it  be¬ 
cause  of  the  bark  being  destroyed  at  the  junction  of 
bud  or  graft.  After  pruning  late  in  March  we  then 
fork  in  a  liberal  quantity  of  decayed  manure.  1  do 
not  remember  cutting  Loses,  half  blown,  in  such 
quantity  as  during  the  past  autumn.  Dupy  Jamin, 
and  General  Jacqueminot  extra  fine. — Stil  ling. 

THE  POTATO,  THE  BEET, 

AND  THE  TURNIP. 

( Conduct  d  from  p.  407.) 

The  fly  will  sometimes  have  done  their  work 
of  destruction  before  the  young  plants  appear 
above  ground.  The  soft  soap  mixture  is  a  grand 
remedy,  and  will  seldom  have  to  be  used  a  second 
time.  If  the  ground  is  infested  with  wire-worm  a 
little  Mustard  should  be  sown  and  trenched  in  the 
previous  autumn.  At  the  first  thinning  be  very 
careful  not  to  disturb  or  push  on  one  side  the  plants 
you  mean  to  leave,  or  imperfectly  shaped  roots  may 
be  expected.  It  is  well  to  draw  up  a  little  earth 
round  the  young  plants  after  the  first  thinning,  in 


order  that  the  wind  may  not  blow  them  on  one  side. 

If  moderately  sized  roots  are  required  the  plants  may 
be  left  8  in.  apart  at  the  final  thinning,  and  if  the 
leaves  meet  in  the  rows  if  will  be  all  the  better,  for 
the  ground  will  be  kept  moist  and  the  roots  shaded 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Just  before  the  plants 
begin  to  bulb  put  a  good  coating  of  vegetable  ash 
over  the  whole  bed.  This  will  preserve  the  skin 
from  the  ravages  of  slugs.  A  model  Turnip  for 
exhibition  should  be  as  fair  in  the  skin  as  an  Apple, 
and  without  a  single  ring,  spot,  or  inequality  on  its 
surface. 

Size  for  Exhibition. 

This  is  a  matter  which  requires  great  reform,  for  at 
present  no  one  seems  to  know  what  may  take  the 
particular  fancy  of  the  different  judges  from  year  to 
year.  It  would  be  well  to  fix  a  standard  as  to  size, 
and  if  the  judges  would  once  and  for  ever  ignore 
the  gigantic  specimens  placed  on  the  boards  and 
award  prizes  only  to  specimens  of  the  very  highest 
quality  and  fair  table  size,  a  great  object  in  the 
right  direction  would  be  gained  and  the  beauty  of 
our  shows  enhanced  a  thousand-fold.  The  general 
public  visit  our  shows  in  order  to  inspect  specimens 
of  the  highest  excellence,  and  not  such  as  they  can 
grow  and  see  in  their  own  gardens  any  day. 

More  Care  Wanted  in  Showing  Vegetables. 
Now  it  must  be  remembered  that  having  grown  our 
exhibition  samples  well  we  must  be  able  to  show 
them  well.  How  sorry  I  have  often  felt  when  going 
the  round  of  the  exhibition  tables  to  see  really  well- 
grown  samples  passed  over  by  the  judges,  and  all 
because  they  have  been  shown  in  a  slovenly  way. 
A  highly  respected  old  gardener  gave  me  a  bit  of 
practical  advice  20  years  ago,  which  I  shall  never 
forget.  It  w-as  this  : — “  Sir,  remember  that  a  good 
dish  of  vegetables  well  shown  is  equal  to  a  prize  half 
won." 

Kinds  to  Grow  for  Exhibition. 
Exhibitors,  as  a  rule,  are  a  little  shy  about  letting 
their  fellow  competitors  know  their  special  choice 
of  varieties  for  exhibition  ;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I 
do  not  see  why  such  a  feeling  should  exist,  as,  after 
all,  the  best  cultivator  is  sure  to  win,  be  the  variety 
what  it  may.  This  can  be  plainly  seen  with  regard 
to  my  Carrots,  for  since  the  first  year  I  exhibited 
the  Scarlet  Model,  every  exhibitor  has  done  his 
level  best  to  beat  me  with  this  same  Carrot,  but  has 
not  succeeded  up  to  now  ;  and  in  some  cases  no  one 
would  know  that  the  samples  exhibited  were  any 
relation  to  the  Model  at  all.  Among  Potatos,  the 
following  are  good  sorts  to  grow  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibition,  and  for  crop  and  quality  as  well : — Kid¬ 
neys — Enterprise,  Edgcote  Purple,  Reading  Giant, 
Worsley  Pride,  The  Cobbler,  and  Stourbridge  Glory. 
Round  Potatos— Veitch's  Prodigious  (rightly  named, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  very  best  for  cropping 
and  table  use  ;  free  from  disease),  The  Dean,  Early 
Puritan,  Triumph,  Windsor  Castle,  Renown,  and 
Purple  Perfection.  In  Beets,  I  would  recommend 
Pragnell’s  Exhibition,  Dobbie's  Dark  Red  (or 
Purple),  and  the  Extra  fine  Dark.  In  Turnips — 
Veitch's  Red  Garden  Globe,  Golden  Ball,  and 
Snowball. 

An  interesting  discussion  followed  the  reading  of 
the  paper,  the  opinion  being  freely  expressed  that  at 
exhibitions  judges  should  attach  greater  importance 
to  quality  and- not  so  much  to  size  as  they  did  at 
present.  The  best  time  for  planting  Potatos  was 
freely  discussed,  and  with  the  majority  the  middle 
of  April  found  the  most  favour,  regard,  of  course, 
being  had  to  the  earliness  or  lateness  of  particular 
districts. 

ORCHIDS  AT  ASHFORD. 

Dr.  Wilkes,  a  much  respected  resident  at  Ashford, 
Kent,  has  formed  a  nice  collecion  of  Orchids  within 
the  last  few  years,  from  which  he  derives  much 
pleasure  during  his  leisure  hours.  Although  the 
collection  does  not  contain  such  gigantic  specimens 
as  we  often  see,  the  plants  are  now  getting  into  a  nice 
useful  flowering  size.  There  is,  however,  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  Vanda  tricolor  which  has  17  spikes  and  in  all 
1 18  flowers,  a  grand  healthy  well-grown  specimen, 
clothed  with  foliage  down  to  the  pot.  Such  a  speci¬ 
men  is  net  often  met  with  now. 

Some  seventy  good  species  and  varieties  were  in 
bloom  at  the  time  of  a  recent  visit,  and  being  taste¬ 
fully  grouped  with  various  other  flowering  and  fine¬ 
leaved  plants,  made  an  exceedingly  pleasing  and 
interesting  display.  Under  the  care  of  Mr.  Taber, 
the  gardener,  the  collection  is  being  steadily 
developed  and  improved,  as  one  would  expect  from 
one  who  does  everything  well  that  he  takes  in  hand. 
Ruslicus. 
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PRIMULAS  AT  FOREST 

HILL. 

The  Chinese  Primulas  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J. 
Carter  &  Co.,  at  Forest  Hill,  were  in  full  bloom  when 
we  saw  them  at  the  end  of  last  week.  They  are 
arranged  in  several  span-roofed  houses,  where  of 
course  they  can  get  a  maximum  of  light,  and  are 
seen  to  the  best  advantage.  There  are  6,ooo  of  them, 
all  in  48-size  pots,  while  the  quantity  of  bloom 
and  vigour  of  the  plants  are  wonderful.  There  is  a 
considerable  variation  in  this  respect  amongst  the 
sorts  themselves,  some  being  quite  robust,  while 
others  are  less  vigorous,  although  none  of  the 
under-mentioned  may  be  considered  weak  growers. 
On  the  contrary,  when  sown  early  and  potted  on  into 
large  sizes  so  as  to  keep  them  growing,  they  attain 
great  size,  producing  pyramidal  or  flat-topped  masses 
of  bloom  according  to  the  kind. 

Palm-leaved  types. 

The  term  palm-leaved  is  applied  to  varieties  with 
foliage  of  the  ordinary  lobed  type,  in  order  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  them  from  the  fern-leaved  varieties.  A 
grand  new  sort  named  Porcelain,  and  a  cross  from  the 
Queen  race,  is  certainly  the  best  of  the  single  blues, 
far  excelling  the  old  Holborn  Blue,  which  has  itself 
been  more  or  less  improved  from  time  to  time.  The 
flowers  are  of  great  size,  and  of  a  light  blue,  with  a 
deeper  edge,  and  have  a  golden  yellow  eye  surrounded 
by  a  paler  blue  tint.  The  segments  are  much 
imbricated,  wavy  and  of  great  substance  compared 
with  Holborn  Blue.  The  robust  leaves  have  red 
petioles.  It  seems  destined  to  take  the  place  of  the 
old  variety,  when  it  gets  more  plentiful  and  better 
known.  The  flowers  of  Magenta  are  of  a  rich 
magenta,  with  a  deeper  tint  at  the  margin,  and  the 
five-lobed  eye  is  greenish-yellow.  There  is  a  large 
batch  of  the  variety  named  Rose,  having  pleasing 
rosy  pink  flowers  and  a  greenish  yellow  eye 
surrounded  by  a  white  line  changing  to  crimson 
when  old.  The  flowers  of  the  sort  named  Ver¬ 
million  offer  a  strong  contrast  to  either  of  the  above 
and  appear  to  better  advantage  even  when  viewed 
from  a  little  distance,  for  they  then  seem  to  be  of 
a  warm  vermillion  red.  No  doubt  they  would  show 
up  well  by  artificial  light,  which  would  render  the 
red  more  brilliant.  The  leaves  of  this  variety  are 
rather  deeply  divided  and  very  distinct. 

The  leaves  of  Carmine  are  broad,  sharply  toothed, 
and  indicative  of  great  vigour.  The  variety  is  very 
popular  with  the  market  growers  on  account  of  its 
floriferous  character.  The  carmine-rose  flowers  are 
developed  in  bold  trusses  just  above  the  foliage,  so 
that  even  in  48-size  pots  it  has  quite  an  attractive 
appearance.  One  of  the  richest  hues  is  met  with  in 
the  sort  named  Salmon,  the  colour  of  which  for 
want  of  a  better  definition  we  shall  term  deep  rosy- 
salmon  ;  but  that  hardly  defines  its  hue.  The  five- 
lobed  yellowT  eye  is  surrounded  by  a  crimson  line. 
There  are  two  varieties  named  Elaine,  differing  in  the 
form  of  the  leaves,  which  are  robust  with  deep  red 
petioles  and  pure  white  flowers.  A  striking  peculi¬ 
arity  we  note  is  that  those  varieties  having  light 
green  leaves  and  petioles  have  coloured  flowers. 
Holborn  Blush  was  an  instance  of  this.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  light  hue  of  the  foliage  all  parts  of  the 
plant  are  very  robust,  and  the  large  flowers  are  of  a 
beautiful  soft  pink.  The  variety,  like  Porcelain,  is 
another  of  the  Queen  race.  Those  w'ho  like  a  mottled 
flower  will  find  it  in  Venus,  the  ground  colour  of 
which  is  white  mottled  with  purple,  and  often  flaked 
with  that  hue. 

Fern-leaved  Varieties. 

The  varieties  with  elongated  and  cut  leaves  are  by  no 
means  so  numerous  as  those  above  mentioned,  but 
considering  their  ornamental  character  one  would 
imagine  that  an  endeavour  would  be  made  to  get  all 
the  leading  colours  upon  those  having  the  so-called 
fern-leaved  foliage.  One  of  the  finest  of  this  group 
is  Elaine,  having  dark  red  petioles  to  the  leaves,  and  the 
lamina  more  or  less  tinted  with  the  same  hue.  The 
flowers,  like  those  of  the  palm-leaved  variety  of  the 
same  name,  are  pure  wrhite.  The  golden-yellow  eye  is 
five-angled,  contrary  to  that  of  those  varieties  having 
palm-leaved  foliage,  for  in  those  cases  the  eye  is  five- 
lobed.  Being  a  popular  and  highly  ornamental 
variety  a  large  batch  of  it  is  grown.  Holborn  Queen, 
on  the  contrary,  has  light  green  foliage,  both  blade 
and  petiole,  yet  the  flowers  are  not  pure  white  as  we 
should  expect,  but  are  tinted  with  blush,  especially 
when  the  flowers  attain  their  ultimate  development. 

A  curious  sort  is  Ruby,  as  the  large  red  flowers  are 
marked  by  a  white  speck  at  the  base  of  every  two 


segments.  The  greenish-yellow  angled  eye  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  white  line  changing  to  crimson. 

Semi-double  Varieties. 

A  tuft  of  segments  occupies  the  centre  of  each 
flower  in  the  under-mentioned  varieties,  which  differ 
from  true  doubles  in  producing  good  seeds  by  which 
they  may  be  perpetuated  with  as  much  facility  as 
the  single  kinds.  Besides  this  recommendation,  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  flowers  last  longer  both  in 
the  cut  and  uncut  state,  which  is  a  very  valuable 
property.  The  semi-double  Blue  Rosette  has  darker 
flowers  than  any  of  the  other  blue  kinds.  The 
flowers  of  Lilac  Queen  are  deep  lilac  shaded  with 
purple,  and  are  borne  well  above  the  foliage  in  great 
profusion.  Those  of  Prince  of  Wales  are  of  a  rich 
carmine  tinted  with  salmon,  and  are  very  freely  pro¬ 
duced.  Carmine  Empress  is  of  dwarf  habit  with 
very  rich  carmine  flowers.  The  leaves  as  well  as 
the  petioles  of  Snowflake  are  of  a  light  green,  while 
the  flowers  are  white  tinted  with  blush,  thus 
furnishing  another  instance  of  contrast  between 
foliage  and  flowers,  although  one  w'ould  naturally 
expect  the  contrary.  The  large  trusses  are  borne 
well  above  the  foliage.  Princess  of  Wales  in  the 
semi-double  group  corresponds  with  Venus  amongst 
the  palm-leaved  types  by  having  white  flowers 
mottled  and  sometimes  flaked  with  purple,  and 
differing  only  in  being  semi-double.  The  above  are 
reckoned  the  standard  types,  but  there  are  numerous 
others  under  experiment  for  improvement,  while  a 
few  of  the  good  kinds  are  not  yet  plentiful  enough 
to  be  put  into  commerce. 


PRUNING  ROSES. 

When  shall  I  prune  my  Roses?  is  a  question  fre¬ 
quently  put  by  those  who  are  on  the  lowest  form  in 
the  school  of  gardening — those  who  may  be  said  to 
be  only  just  mastering  the  alphabet  of  the  practice  ; 
and  if  this  question  is  answered,  there  immediately 
follows  another,  How  shall  I  do  it  ?  And  as  the  great 
army  of  amateur  gardeners  is  constantly  growing, 
and  recruits  joining  hourly,  there  are  of  necessity 
some  who  desire  to  master  the  most  rudimentary 
details  as  helpful  in  gaining  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience.  It  is  for  these  I  pen  the  following  remarks. 

In  his  chatty  book  on  “  Practical  Rose  Growing  ” 
— cheap,  reliable,  and  pleasant  to  read — Mr.  John 
Harkness,  of  Bedale,  points  out  with  much  truth 
that  the  time  for  pruning  varies  a  little  according  to 
locality  and  variety  ;  and  he  states  as  a  general 
direction  that  for  such  growers  as  reside  in  the  south 
and  in  localities  where  Roses  bloom  fairly  early,  “  the 
first  fortnight  in  March  will  be  found  a  suitable  time 
forpruning  hybrid perpetuals, Bourbon,  French  Moss, 
Alba,  Provence  and  Damask  Roses,  whilst  the  latter 
part  of  March  will  answer  best  for  growers  in  the 
north,  and  in  cold  or  late  districts.”  I  may  content 
myself  with  the  hybrid  perpetuals  of  all  the  fore¬ 
going  sections  as  that  which  the  amateur  wishes  to 
grow.  As  a  matter  of  course  they  who  commence  to 
grow  and  prune  Roses  are  at  a  disadvantage  for  lack 
of  some  knowledge  of  the  variety,  but  that  is  gained 
only  by  experience,  and  experience  is  one  of  the 
best  teachers  in  reference  to  gardening  matters.  In 
relation  to  the  hybrid  perpetuals  great  differences  of 
habit  exist  :  some  are  more  excitable  than  others, 
and  begin  to  push  earlier  into  growth.  As  illustra¬ 
tions  one  can  name  such  familiar  varieties  as  A.  K. 
Williams,  Pierre  Notting,  Charles  Darwin,  and 
others.  There  may  be  then  a  little  delay  in  pruning 
such,  and  those  which  are  later  in  breaking  into 
growth  may  be  pruned  first. 

It  is  generally  recommended  by  experienced  Rose 
growers  that  shy  and  moderate  growers  should  be 
cut  back  to  two  or  three  eyes  to  each  shoot,  and  the 
weak  growths  entirely  cut  away  ;  but  in  the  case  of 
the  more  vigorous  growing  varieties  three  to  six 
eyes  can  be  left  to  the  shoots.  We  thus  start  with 
the  general  principle  that  weakly  growing  Roses  can 
have  their  main  shoots  cut  back  pretty  close,  and 
vigorous  growing  varieties  left  with  rather  more  buds. 
But  the  pruner  should  always  take  care  to  leave  the 
extra  plump  buds  because  they  invariably  produce  the 
finest  flowers  ;  and  he  should  always  keep  in  view 
another  important  point,  that  of  leaving  buds  that 
show  a  tendency  to  grow  outwards  rather  than  to¬ 
wards  the  centre  of  the  plant,  so  as  to  avoid  undue 
crowding  within.  But  w  hatever  section  of  the  above 
mentioned  Roses  he  may  prune  let  him  carefully  bear 
in  mind  both  the  foregoing  recommendations. 

The  valuable  Tea-scented  varieties,  together  with 
the  Noisettes,  and  the  useful  and  free  autumn-flower¬ 


ing  Chinas,  can  be  pruned  from  ten  to  fourteen  days 
later  than  the  time  recommended  for  the  hybrid 
perpetuals,  and  in  regard  to  these  sections  they  may 
be  cut  pretty  close  back.  It  is  well  known  to  success¬ 
ful  Rose  cultivators  that  all  Roses  make,  or  shall  I 
say  have,  two  periods  of  grow-th  in  the  year,  first  in 
the  spring,  and  again  in  the  autumn,  soon  after  they 
have  flowered  ;  and  it  becomes  an  important  question 
which  of  these  growths  may  be  considered  the  better 
calculated  to  produce  the  choicest  blooms.  It  is 
generally  considered  the  wood  made  at  the  first 
period  of  growth,  that  of  the  summer,  produces  the 
finest  flowers,  and  for  the  reason  that  the  growth 
is  more  rapid  and  the  shoots  more  matured,  thereby 
less  likely  to  be  injured  by  frost ;  the  buds  are  gener 
ally,  moreover,  well  furnished  with  the  juices  re¬ 
quired  to  supply  nourishment  and  promote  growth. 
It  is  usually  believed  that  the  eyes  near  the  base,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  case  of  autumnal  Roses  of  those 
kinds  w'hich  form  short  shoots,  produce  the  best 
flowers,  but  in  the  more  vigorous  and  robust  growers 
those  about  the  middle  or  near  the  top,  if  the  wood 
be  well  ripened.  Still,  the  latter  statement  may  be 
open  to  question. — R.  D. 

THE  GARD  ENERS’ 

ORPHAN  FUND. 

The  committee  met  on  the  26th  ult.  for  the  first 
time  since  the  annual  meeting,  and  unanimously  re¬ 
elected  Mr.  W.  Marshall  to  the  office  of  chairman. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  local  secre¬ 
taries  for  the  ensuing  year,  viz: — R.  Bell,  Esq., 
Tyrone,  for  Ulster  ;  Mr.  George  Cooper,  Kirkstall, 
for  Leeds  and  district ;  Mr.  F.  Collyer,  for  Ilkley, 
Yorks  ;  Mr.  Malcolm  Dunn  and  Mr.  Matthew  Todd, 
for  Edinburgh  ;  Mr.  Fairgrieve,  for  Dunkeld  ;  Mr. 
Goldsmith,  High  Trees,  for  Redhill,  Surrey  ;  Mr. 
Hussey,  Clive  House,  for  Esher,  Surrey  ;  Mr.  J.  B. 
Stevenson,  for  Bournemouth;  Mr.  J.  Lyne,  for 
Chislehurst,  Kent ;  and  Mr.  Upjohn,  Worsley  Hall, 
for  Manchester.  The  following  gentlemen  who 
retire  were  accorded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for 
their  past  services: — Mr.  Furze,  Mr.  Ellicott,  Mr. 
Frankland,  Mr.  Lumsden,  Mr.  F.  Ross,  and  Mr.  L. 
Castle.  The  following  special  receipts  were 
announced  as  having  been  received  during  the 
month  Manchester  Gardeners,  Improvement 
Society,  /y ;  Reading  Gardeners’  Improvement 
Society,  £2  2s.  ;  Mr.  J.  Thomson,  Hawkhurst, 
£1  is. ;  and  Mr.  M.  Dunn,  £1  is.  The  sum  of  ^1,000 
was  authorised  to  be  invested ;  and  guardians  were 
appointed  for  the  eleven  children  who  were  elected 
at  the  annual  meeting. 

Mr.  A.  Dean  writes  : — I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to 
say  that  something  is  about  to  be  done  here  in  King¬ 
ston  if  possible  to  remove  from  the  many  gardeners  of 
this  prosperous  district  the  stain  of  being  so  generally 
indifferent  to  the  Orphan  Fund.  The  last  list  of 
subscribers  issued  shows,  first,  that  Kingston  has  no 
local  secretary  ;  and,  second,  that  only  four  bona  fide 
gardeners  over  all  this  immense  parish  are  sub¬ 
scribers.  Mr.  Jeal,  Fircroft,  Surbiton,  recently  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Kingston  Express  inviting  local  gar¬ 
deners  to  try  and  organize  a  concert  in  aid  of  the 
Fund.  I  followed  with  a  farther  and  somewhat 
pleading  letter  the  following  week,  and  since  have 
seen  Mr.  Jeal  and  some  other  gardeners,  with  the 
result  that  a  large  number  of  circulars  are  being  sent 
out  by  us  this  week,  inviting  the  local  gardeners  to 
meet  in  the  Albany  Hall,  Kingston,  on  Saturday 
evening  next,  March  5th,  for  the  purpose  of  deter¬ 
mining  what  shall  be  done  to  assist  the  Orphan 
Fund.  I  hope  some  good  will  result.  It  is  to  be  de¬ 
plored  that  relatively  so  many  gardeners  still  abstain 
from  subscribing.  There  are  hundreds  who  could 
do  so  if  they  would,  and  that  so  much  indifference 
should  be  shown  in  relation  to  so  good  an  object  as 
is  the  Orphan  Fund,  astonishes  me.  Let  gardeners 
learn  to  feel  that  not  to  be  a  subscriber  is  a  degra¬ 
dation. 

_  ,  ♦  m  _ 

PLANT  HUNTING  ON 

RORAIMA. 

(Concluded  from  page  405. J 

After  the  first  astonishment  and  a  look  around 
from  our  position,  8,600  ft.  high,  the  next  thing  was 
to  select,  with  the  help  of  the  men,  a  place  where  to 
spend  the  night,  and  soon  we  found  one  underneath 
a  big,  overhanging  rock  near  the  ledge.  Then  we 
began  to  gather  a  good  quantity  of  a  certain  scarlet¬ 
flowering  Utricularia,  which  grows  in  swamps  and 
between  the  rocks  all  over  the  place.  Our  Indians 
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felt  the  cold  and  the  breeze  intensely  the  temperature 
being  58°  F. — so  that  an  hour  afterwards  we  had  to 
send  them  back  with  the  plants,  with  the  injunction  to 
come  up  again  the  next  day  to  fetch  us  down. 

The  two  of  us  then  had  a  good  stroll,  after  having 
first  made  a  hearty  lunch,  and  we  went  first  to  the 
south,  admiring  those  gigantic  and  marvellously- 
shaped  rocks,  or  rather  mountains,  many  of  immense 
size,  forming  majestic  palaces,  churches  and  for¬ 
tresses.  One  of  the  rocks  I  called  the  Roman  forum  ; 
other  smaller  ones  resembled  the  form  of  pyramids, 
umbrellas,  beetles,  and  all  sorts  of  objects  ;  one  even 
looked  exactly  like  the  statue  of  a  man.  Between 
these  grotesque  big  masses  of  rock  were  innumerable 
lochs,  many  joining  one  another  by  canals  of  large 
and  smaller  sizes,  some  of  the  depth  of  6ft.,  but  most 
of  them  so  shallow  that  we 
could  walk  across.  We 
started  to  have  a  walk 
round  and  to  reach  our 
camping-place  from  the 
other  side, hoping  to  reach 
there  before  dark,  but  the 
sun  dropped,  and  we  came 
out  quite  on  another  side. 

Then  we  began  to  feel 
anxious  ;  the  scenery  grew 
wilder,  and  became  of  a 
more  gigantic  character, 
water  beingmore  plentiful, 
even  forming  creeks  with 
big  falls.  Not  considering 
the  danger  of  climbing  in 
all  haste  up  rocks  and 
springing  down,  we  went 
on  without  any  certain 
knowledge  of  our  direction 
until  it  became  quite  dark, 
when  we  reached  the  side 
opposite  the  Kukenaam, 
north  from  the  ledge  of  as¬ 
cent.  Our  eyes  got  used  to 
the  darkness,  and  at  last 
we  found  the  camp:  it  was 
8  o’clock.  Then  only  we 
realised  the  danger  we  had 
run.  We  had  done  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  sometenmiles  over 
rocks, and  shrubs,  and  wa¬ 
ter.  We  sat  down  cheer¬ 
fully  to  a  hearty  meal, 
and  afterwards  fell  into  a 
soundsleep.happilynot  too 
much  disturbed  by  cold. 

The  temperature  at  1  a.m. 
was  48°  F.  Next  morning 
we  were  up  early,  took 
photographic  views  of  the 
most  interesting-looking 
formations,  and  made  an¬ 
other  collection  of  many 
species  of  Orchids  and 
plants,  which  all  seemed 
new  to  me,  for  I  never  saw 
them  anywhere  else,  not 
even  in  the  swamps  below. 

Of  animal  life,  the  upper 
top  of  Roraima  is  almost 
as  good  as  bare.  I  noticed 
one  black  butterfly,  a  few 
spiders,  some  small  frogs,  some  small  lizards,  and 
most  extraordinary  of  all,  a  small  dark-coloured 
mammal,  almost  certainly  a  species  of  kibihee,  which 
on  our  approach  gave  a  sound  like  a  whistle,  and 
swiftly  crept  into  a  hiding  place  between  the  rocks. 
The  lakes,  which  cover  a  considerable  area  (one  I 
measured  was  150  yards  in  width)  are  animated  by  a 
certain  kind  of  black-beetle. 

While  I  was  photographing  and  my  companion 
was  collecting,  our  Indians  appeared  suddenly  at 
10  o’clock,  staring  at  us  with  the  most  astonished 
eyes  I  ever  beheld  :  they  did  not  find  us  in  the  camp, 
and  thought  we  were  lost.  We  hastened  to  complete 
our  collections,  and  began  our  descent  to  the  valley, 
which  we  did  mostly  in  a  sliding  position.  The  in¬ 
habitants  regarded  us  with  wondering  eyes  ;  they 
could  not  realise  that  we  would  return  safe  and 
sound  ;  for  ourselves,  we  felt  as  if  we  had  gained  a 
great  victory,  being  the  first  human  beings  who  had 
spent  a  night  on  the  top  of  Roraima.  The  next  day 
Mr.  Seyler  started  with  a  part  of  the  men  on  the  way 
home,  while  I  followed  two  days  afterwards.  The 
privations  we  suffered  on  the  homeward  journey,  the 


THE  FOOD  OF  PLANTS. 

In  a  lecture  recently  delivered  at  Slough,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  local  technical  education  committee, 
Mr.  Bernard  Dyer,  the  eminent  analytical  chemist, 
said  that  plants,  like  stock,  only  grew  in  virtue  of  the 
food  supplied  to  them  either  by  nature  or  by  art. 
1  he  food  on  which  plants  subsisted  was  made  up  of  a 
variety  of  substances,  and  these  again  were  derived 
from  various  sources.  Some  of  the  most  important 
were  supplied  freely  by  nature,  such  as  water,  the 
constituents  of  which  built  up  a  large  proportion  of 
the  solid  matter  of  plants,  and  such  as  carbonic  acid, 
which  was  existent  in  the  atmosphere,  and  which 
was  taken  into  the  plants  by  means  of  their 
leaves,  and  contributed,  like  water,  very  largely  to 
the  building  up  of  their  solid  matter.  Such  con¬ 
stituents  as  these  were 
supplied  quite  freely  by 
nature,  but  there  were 
other  constituents  which 
were  derived  wholly  or 
mainly  from  the  soil,  such 
as  mineral  substances  and 
nitrogen,  and  it  was  to  the 
husbanding  and  to  the  sup¬ 
plementing  of  the  natural 
supplies  of  these  that  a 
great  deal  of  our  efforts  in 
farming  were  consciously 
or  unconsciously  directed. 
Nitrogen  was  the  most 
valuable  constituent  in 
many  senses  that  plants 
derived  through  their 
roots  from  the  soil,  and  the 
quantity  of  available  nitro¬ 
gen  naturally  existing  in 
soils  was, as  a  rule, meagre. 
The  nitrogen  in  soils  was 
contained  in  the  form 
mainly  of  decayed  organic 
matter,  and  generally  the 
quantity  of  this  was  not 
large.  It  decayed  slowly, 
and  was  slowly  converted 
into  nitrates  by  means  of 
microscopically  minute 
organisms  which  worked 
in  the  soil,  and  gradually 
supplied  the  nitrates 
yielded. 

In  any  soil  there  was  tbe 
greatest  fertility  where  the 
nitrates  were  greatest,  and 
if  theywere  to  take  a  virgin 
soil,  such  as  that  to  be 
found  in  many  of  our 
colonies,  the  quantity  of 
nitrates_ formed  in  the  soil 
was  so  great  that  they 
might  be  able  to  obtain 
maximum  crops  without 
the  introduction  of  any 
artificial  fertilisers.  But 
in  the  case  of  land  which 
had  been  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  for  generations,  as  in 
England,  the  nitrogen  was 
naturally  insufficient,  and 
we  had  to  supplement 
it.  They  knew  now  —  they  had  learned  during 
the  last  few  years  —  that  there  was  an  outside 
source  from  which  the  soil  nitrogen  was  gradually- 
recruited.  Most  of  them  knew  that  free  nitrogen 
existed  in  large  quantities  in  the  air,  and  that  plants 
as  a  rule  had  no  power  to  make  use  of  this.  They 
had,  however,  learnt  during  the  last  few  years  that 
leguminous  crops,  such  as  Clover,  Beans,  Peas, 
through  the  agency  of  microscopic  organisms  which 
were  found  in  the  little  warts  or  nodules  to  be  found 
at  their  roots,  made  use  of  this  atmospheric  nitrogen  ' 
and  converted  it  into  plant  substance,  and  so  gradu¬ 
ally  supplied  the  farm  with  nitrogen.  Then  there 
were  mineral  substances — phosphate,  potash,  lime, 
and  other  substances — which  a  plant  had  to  take  from 
the  soil,  and  unless  they  put  these  back  in  some  form 
or  other  it  was  clear  the  resources  of  the  soil  in  them 
would  be  in  course  of  time  exhausted,  because  they 
were  not  renewed  by  natural  means. 

T  he  Carnation  :  its  History,  Properties,  and  Management 
with  a  descriptive  list  of  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation.  By 
E.  S.  Dodwell.  Third  edition,  with  supplementary  chapter  on 
the  yellow  ground.  London:  Gardening  World  office,  r, 
Clement's  Inn,  Strand,  W.C.  is.  6 d. ;  post  tree, is.  yd.— [Advt.1 


serious  misfortunes  met  with,  and  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  Indians  were  numerous,  but  the  worst  of  all 
was  the  continual  rain  which  lasted  from  the  ist  of 
December  to  the  25th,  without  ceasing  for  more  than 
a  few  hours.  The  Savannahs  became  lakes,  and  the 
creeks  became  streams.  We  left  our  old  landing- 
place  on  Curabung  on  Christmas  day,  called  on  the 
way  at  Mr.  Barnard’s  place  for  provisions,  which  he 
most  kindly  gave  us,  and  we  reached  Bartika  Grove 
on  the  ist  of  January.  The  whole  expedition  took 
us  106  days. — E.  Kromer,  in  the  Demerara  Argosy. 


AMYGDALUS  DAVIDIANA 

ALBA. 

The  beauty  of  the  common  Almond  in  spring  is 
well  known,  but  even  under  favourable  conditions  as 


Amygdalus  Davidiana  Alb'. 

to  weather  it  does  not  come  into  bloom  till  March, 
and  in  cold  springs  it  may  be  April  before  it  attains 
perfection.  The  advantage  of  the  new  plant  under 
notice  is  that  it  comes  into  bloom  during  the  early 
part  of  February,  even  in  the  open  ground  in  winters 
like  what  the  present  has  been.  Some  small  plants 
of  it  in  full  bloom  were  exhibited  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  on  the  9th  inst., 
by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea.  The  flowers 
are  of  large  size,  pure  white,  and  freely  produced 
along  the  wood  of  last  year’s  growth.  There  is  a 
pale  rose  variety,  under  the  name  of  A.  Davidiana 
rubra,  which  flowers  at  the  same  time  as  the  white 
one,  and  differs  in  no  other  particular  except  colour. 
The  plants  were  taken  from  the  open  ground,  thus 
affording  evidence  of  their  hardiness,  and  early,  free- 
flowering  habit.  Our  illustration  accompanying  this 
will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  its  appearance  in  mid¬ 
winter.  Those  who  grow  collections  of  the  flower¬ 
ing  Almonds  will  find  in  this  new  variety  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  same ;  and  those  who  have  not  an 
Almond  in  their  grounds  will  be  delighted  with  it  as 
a  hardy  and  ornamental  winter-flowering  shrub. 
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SOME  OLD  GARDENS. 

By  J.  A.  Sparvel-Bayly,  B.A. 
Gardening  was,  as  we  all  know,  one  of  the  first  arts 
acquired  by  man.  Culinary  and  afterwards  medi¬ 
cinal  herbs  were  matters  of  importance  to  the  head 
of  every  family,  and  it  soon  dawned  upon  primeval 
man  that  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  have  them 
within  reach  without  the  trouble  of  seeking  them  at 
random  in  woods,  in  meadows,  and  on  mountains  as 
they  were  wanted.  When  the  earth  ceased  to 
furnish  spontaneously  all  those  primitive  luxuries, 
and  culture  became  requisite,  separate  enclosures  for 
rearing  herbs  and  fruits  grew  expedient.  Those 
most  in  use,  and  those  demanding  the  greatest  care 
and  the  closest  attention,  probably  entered  first  and 
gradually  extended  the  domestic  enclosure.  That 
good  man,  Noah,  we  are  told,  planted  a  vineyard, 
and  drank  the  wine  of  his  own  making.  Thus  were 
acquired  kitchen  gardens,  orchards,  and  vineyards. 
No  doubt  the  prototype  of  all  these  was  the  garden 
of  Eden,  but  as  that  Paradise  was  a  good  deal 
larger  than  any  we  read  of  afterwards,  being  en¬ 
closed  by  the  four  rivers,  Pison,  Gihon,  Hiddekel, 
and  Euphrates,  and  as  every  tree  that  was  pleasant 
to  the  sight  and  good  for  food  grew  in  it,  and  as  two 
other  trees  were  also  found  there  of  which  not  a 
slip  or  sucker  now  remains,  it  does  not  enter  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  article. 

After  the  Fall  no  living  man  was  permitted  to 
enter  that  garden,  and  the  urgent  necessities  of  our 
first  ancestors  hardly  allowed  them  time  to  make 
improvements  on  their  new  estate  in  imitation  of  it. 
A  cavern  and  a  slip  of  ground  such  as  we  now  see 
by  the  side  of  a  common  were  in  all  probability  the 
earliest  mansions  and  gardens.  A  well  and  a  crock 
succeeded  the  Pison  and  the  Euphrates.  As  settle¬ 
ments  increased  the  orchard  and  vineyard  followed, 
and  the  earliest  princes  of  tribes  possessed  just  the 
necessaries  of  a  small  farmer.  The  garden  of 
Alcinous,  in  the  Odyssey,  is  the  most  celebrated  in 
the  heroic  times.  Is  there  an  admirer  of  Homer 
who  can  read  his  description  without  rapture,  cr 
who  does  not  form  to  his  imagination  a  scene  of 
delight  more  picturesque  than  the  landscapes  of 
Titian  ?  Yet  what  was  that  boasted  paradise 
which — 

.  .  .  .  the  gods  ordain’d 

To  grace  Alcinous  and  his  happy  land. 

Why,  divested  of  harmonious  Greek  and  bewitch¬ 
ing  poetry,  it  was  a  small  orchard  and  vineyard, 
with  some  beds  of  herbs  and  two  springs  that 
watered  them,  enclosed  with  a  quickset  hedge. 
The  whole  compass  of  this  much-vaunted .  garden 
comprised  just  four  acres  : — 

Four  acres  was  th’  allotted  space  of  ground, 
Fenc’d  with  a  green  enclosure  all  around. 

Its  trees  were  Apples,  Figs,  Pomegranates,  Pears, 
Olives,  and  Vines.  And 

Beds  of  all  various  herbs  for  ever  green, 

In  beauteous  order  terminate  the  scene. 

This  garden  of  Alcinous  planted  by  the  poet,  was 
enriched  by  him  with  the  fairy  gift  of  eternal 
summer,  and  no  doubt  was  an  effort  of  imagination 
surpassing  anything  Homer  had  ever  seen.  As  he 
has  bestowed  on  the  same  happy  prince  a  palace 
with  brazen  walls  and  columns  of  silver,  he  certainly 
intended  that  the  garden  should  be  proportionately 
magnificent.  We  are  sure,  therefore,  that  as  late  as 
Homer's  time,  an  enclosure  of  four  acres,  compre¬ 
hending  orchard,  vineyard,  and  kitchen  garden,  was 
a  stretch  of  luxury  the  world  of  the  poet  had  never 
beheld.  Previous  to  this,  however,  we  have  in  the 
sacred  writings  hints  of  a  garden  still  more 
luxuriously  furnished  ;  we  allude  to  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  part  of  the  scene  of  which  is  undoubtedly 
laid  in  a  garden.  Flowers  and  fruits  are  particularly 
spoken  of  as  the  ornament  and  the  produce  of  it, 
and  besides  these  aromatic  plants  formed  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  pleasure  it  afforded.  The 
Camphor  and  the  Cinnamon  tree  with  frankincense 
and  all  the  chief  spices  flourished  there.  Solomon 
tells  us  in  another  place  that  he  made  him  great 
works — gardens  and  orchards — and  planted  in  them 
trees  of  every  kind.  Indeed,  we  must  suppose  his 
gardens  to  have  been  both  amply  and  curiously 
furnished,  seeing  the  kinds,  nature,  and  properties 
of  the  vegetable  tribes  appear  to  have  been  a 
favourite  study  with  the  royal  philosopher,  for  we 
are  told  that  he  wrote  of  plants  from  the  great  Cedar 
of  Lebanon  down  to  the  Hyssop  of  the  wall. 

Fountains  and  streams  of  water  so  requisite  in  a 
warm  climate  appear  to  have  had  a  share  in  Solomon’s 


gardening  arrangements,  and  were  probably  designed 
for  ornament  as  well  as  use.  The  hanging  gardens 
of  Babylon  were  a  still  greater  wonder,  but  as  they 
are  supposed  to  have  been  formed  on  terraces  and 
the  walls  of  the  palaces  of  that  marvellous  city, 
whither  soil  was  conveyed  for  the  purpose — labour 
and  life  being  but  lightly  esteemed — we  may  dismiss 
them  by  presuming  that  they  were  what 
sumptuous  and  expensive  gardens  have  been  in  all 
ages  until  this  present  day,  enriched  by  artistic 
works,  statues,  balustrades,  arbours  and  the  like. 
Altogether  unnatural  and  far  from  rural,  though 
formed  with  judgment,  and  well  adapted  to  the 
situation  and  circumstances.  Thus,  we  find  King 
Ahasuerus  goes  immediately  from  his  banquet  of 
wine  to  walk  in  the  garden  of  the  palace.  The 
garden  of  Cyrus  at  Sardis,  mentioned  by  Xenophon 
was  probably  like  the  hanging  gardens  at  Babylon, 
not  merely  adjacent  to  the  palace  but  actually  a 
part  of  the  edifice,  since  several  of  the  royal  apart¬ 
ments  were  absolutely  under  the  garden.  It  is 
not  quite  clear  what  the  taste  for  gardening  was 
among  the  Greeks.  The  Academus  was  we  know  a 
wooded  shady  place,  and  the  trees  appear  to  have 
been  of  the  Olive  species.  It  was  situated  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  walls  and  adjacent  to  the  tombs  of 
the  heroes,,  and  though  we  are  nowhere  told  the 
particular  manner  in  which  this  grove  or  garden  was 
laid  out,  it  may  be  gathered  from  Pausanias  that  it 
was  a  pretty  place  highly  adapted  by  art  as  well  as 
by  Nature  to  philosophic  reflection  and  con¬ 
templation. 

We  are  told  by  Plutarch  that  before  the  time  of 
Ivimon  the  Academus  was  a  rude  and  uncultivated 
spot,  but  that  it  was  planted  by  that  general,  and  had 
water  conveyed  to  it.  Whether  this  water  was 
brought  merely  for  use  to  refresh  the  trees,  or  for 
ornament,  does  not  appear.  The  trees  are  said  to  have 
flourished  well,  until  destroyed  by  Sylla  when  he  be¬ 
sieged  Athens.  Among  the  Romans  a  taste  for  gar¬ 
dening  any  otherwise  than  as  a  matter  of  utility 
seems  not  to  have  prevailed  until  a  very  late  period. 
Cato,  Varro,  and  Palladius  make  no  mention  of  a 
garden  as  an  object  of  pleasure,  but  solely  with 
respect  to  its  production  of  herbs  and  fruits.  The 
Lucullan  gardens  are  the  first  we  find  mentioned  of 
remarkable  magnificence,  though  probably  as  these 
were  so  remarkable,  they  were  by  no  means  the  first 
beautiful  pleasure  gardens.  Plutarch  speaks  of  them 
as  being  incredibly  expensive  and  equal  to  the 
magnificence  of  kings.  They  contained  artificial 
elevations  of  ground  to  a  most  surprising  extent  ; 
buildings  projected  into  the  sea,  and  large  sheets  of 
water  were  made  inland.  It  is  not  improbable  from 
the  description  and  from  the  fact  of  Lucullus  having 
spent  much  time  in  Asia,  where  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  studying  the  most  splendid  constructions  of  this 
nature,  that  his  gardens  were  laid  out  in  the  Asiatic 
style.  We  know  that  he  acquired  the  appellation  of 
the  Roman  Xerxes.  Perhaps  his  gardens  bore  some 
resemblance  in  their  arrangements  and  style  to  the 
Babylonian  gardens,  and  then  the  name  would  be 
applicable  to  the  taste  as  well  as  to  the  size  and  cost 
of  his  works. 

The  Tusculan  Villa  of  Cicero,  though  often  men¬ 
tioned,  is  not  anywhere  so  described  in  his  works  as 
to  afford  an  adequate  idea  of  the  style  in  which  his 
grounds  or  gardens  were  laid  out.  There  is  little  to  be 
traced  in  Virgil.  Pines  were  probably  a  favourite 
ornament,  and  flowers,  especially  Roses,  were  highly 
esteemed.  The  Paestan  Roses  were  chiefly  valued 
for  their  excellent  odour,  perfumes  having  been 
always  highly  valued  in  warm  climates.  There 
appears  also  to  have  prevailed  among  the  Romans  a 
piece  of  luxury  which  is  equally  prevalent  among 
ourselves,  namely,  the  forcing  of  flowers  at  seasons 
of  the  year  not  suited  for  their  natural  bloom  ;  and 
Roses  were  then  the  principal  flowers  upon  which, 
we  gather  from  Martial,  these  experiments  were 
made.  Pliny  tells  us  that  the  place  of  exercise  which 
surrounded  his  Laurentine  villa,  used  by  him  as  a 
winter  retreat,  was  bounded  by  a  hedge  of  Box,  re¬ 
paired  when  necessary  with  Rosemary,  that  there 
was  a  Vine  walk,  and  that  most  of  the  trees  were  Fig 
and  Mulberry.  Of  his  Tuscan  villa  the  garden  forms 
a  very  considerable  part  of  the  description,  and  in 
that  description  w'hat  beauty  is  most  lauded  ?  Why, 
exactly  that  which  was  the  admiration  of  this 
England  of  ours  about  two  centuries  ago.  Box  trees 
cut  into  various  shapes,  monsters,  animals,  birds, 
letters,  and  even  the  names  of  owner  and  artificer. 
Thus  we  see  that  in  an  age  when  architecture  dis¬ 


played  all  its  grandeur,  all  its  purity,  and  all  its  taste, 
when  arose  Vespasian’s  amphitheatre,  the  Temple 
of  Peace,  Trajan’s  forum,  Domitian’s  baths,  and 
Adrian's  villa,  the  ruins  and  vestiges  of  which  still 
excite  our  astonishment  and  admiration,  a  Reman 
consul,  a  Polish  emperor’s  friend,  and  a  man  of  taste 
delighted  in  what  the  English  parvenu  of  to-day 
would  scarcely  deign  to  give  a  second  glance. 

All  the  circumstances  of  Pliny’s  summer  garden 
correspond  exactly  with  those  formerly  laid  out  in 
England,  on  Dutch  principles.  He  tells  us  of  slopes, 
terraces,  a  wilderness,  shrubs  methodically  trimmed, 
a  marDle  basin,  pipes  spouting  water,  a  cascade 
falling  into  the  basin,  Bay  trees  planted  alternately 
with  Planes,  and  a  straight  walk  from  whence  issued 
others  parted  off  by  hedges  of  Box  and  Apple  trees, 
with  busts  and  obelisks  placed  between  every  two. 
There  wants  nothing  but  the  fringe  of  a  pasture  to 
make  a  garden  of  the  time  of  Trajan,  serve  as  a 
description  of  one  in  the  reign  of  our  third  William. 
In  the  paintings  found  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii 
are  a  few  traces  of  gardens.  They  exhibit  small 
square  enclosures  formed  by  trellis  work  and 
espaliers,  and  decorated  with  vases,  flowers  and 
figures,  altogether  reminding  us  of  the  gardens  of 
the  suburban  London  of  to-day.  When  the  custom 
of  making  square  or  oblong  gardens  enclosed  with 
walls  was  established,  to  the  exclusion  of  nature  and 
prospect,  pomp  and  solitude  combined  to  call  for 
something  that  might  enrich  and  enliven  the 
insipid  and  unanimated’enclosure. 

Fountains,  first  invented  for  use,  which  grandeur 
loves  to  disguise,  received  embellishment  from  costly 
marbles,  and  at  last,  to  contradict  utility,  tossed 
their  waste  of  waters  into  the  air  in  spouting 
columns.  Art,  in  the  hands  of  uncultured  man, 
assisted  nature,  but  in  the  hands  of  ostentatious 
wealth  it  became  the  means  of  opposing  nature,  and 
the  more  it  succeeded  the  more  the  wealthy  of  that 
period  thought  its  power  was  demonstrated.  Canals 
measured  by  the  line  were  introduced  into  gardens 
in  lieu  of  meandering  streams,  and  terraces  were 
raised  aloft  in  opposition  to  the  facile  slopes  that  in 
nature  imperceptibly  unite  the  valley  to  the  plain. 
Balustrades  defended  these  precipitate  and  dangerous 
elevations,  and  flights  of  steps  rejoined  them  to  the 
flat  from  which  the  terrace  had  been  dug.  Vases  and 
sculptures  were  added  to  these  unnecessary  balconies, 
and  statues  furnished  the  lifeless  spot  with  mimic 
representations  of  the  excluded  sons  of  man.  Thus 
difficulty  and  expense  were  the  constituent  parts  of 
the  sumptuous  and  selfish  solitudes  termed  gardens 
two  centuries  ago.  Every  improvement  that  was  then 
made  was  but  a  step  further  from  nature.  The  tricks 
of  waterworks  to  wet  the  unwary,  and  parterres 
embroidered  in  patterns  like  a  lady’s  petticoat  of  the 
period,  were  but  the  childish  endeavours  of  fashion 
and  novelty  to  reconcile  greatness  to  what  it  had 
surfeited  on.  To  crown  these  displays  of  falsetaste, 
the  shears  were  freely  applied  to  the  lovely  wildness 
of  form,  with  which  nature  has  distinguished  each 
variety  of  tree  and  shrub.  The  venerable  Oak,  the 
romantic  Beech,  the  useful  Elm,  even  the  aspiring 
circuit  of  the  Lime,  the  regular  round  of  the  Chestnut, 
and  the  almost  moulded  Orange  tree,  were  corrected 
and  improved  by  such  fantastic  admirers  of  symmetry. 
The  compass  and  square  became  of  far  more  use  in 
plantations  than  the  spade  and  rake.  The  measured 
and  trim  walks  imposed  an  unsatisfactory  sameness 
on  every  royal  and  noble  garden  in  England. 
Marble  seats,  arbours  and  summerhouses  terminated 
every  vista  ;  and  symetry  even  where  the  space  was 
too  large  to  permit  its  being  remarked  at  one  view, 
was  deemed  so  essential  that  the  poet  Pope 
observed — 

Each  alley  has  a  brother, 

And  half  the  garden  just  reflects  the  other. 
There  was  a  little  of  affected  modest)'  in  Pope's 
remark,  when  he  said,  that  of  all  his  works  he  was 
most  proud  of  his  garden.  Still  his  was  a  remark¬ 
able  effort  of  art  and  taste,  to  impress  so  much 
variety  and  scenery  on  that  little  spot  of  five  acres, 
at  Twickenham.  The  passing  through  the  gloom, 
from  the  grotto  to  the  opening  day,  the  retiring  and 
again  assembling  shades,  so  beautifully  described, 
the  dusky  groves,  the  larger  lawn,  and  the  solemnity 
of  the  termination  at  the  Cypresses  that  led  to  his 
mother's  monument  were  managed,  we  must  believe 
with  great  judgment:  ;  and  though  Lord  Peterborough 
assisted  him 

To  form  his  quincunx  and  to  rank  his  vines, 
those  could  not  have  been  the  most  pleasing  features 
of  his  little  estate.  The  old  garden  of  the  Palace  of 
the  Luxembourg,  built  for  that  graceless  deme,  Marie 
de  Medici,  must  have  possessed  a  certain  charm  of 
its  own,  the  festooning  of  vines  from  point  to  poir.t 
forming  a  distinctive  feature.  In  all  other  respects, 
its  straight  paths,  grottoes,  and  avenues  dotted  with 
figures  of  nymphs  and  ogres  conformed  to  what  was 
fashionable  in  other  old  gardens. 
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The  Florists’  Laced  Pink. 

The  winter  we  have  just  passed  through  has  had  any¬ 
thing  but  a  favourable  effect  upon  Pinks  planted  in 
beds  last  autumn,  and  the  great  variation  in  the 
weather  in  this  part  of  the  country  during  the  last 
two  months  has  proved  most  prejudicial  to  all  out¬ 
door  florists’  varieties  of  plants,  and  the  unusual  wet 
state  the  ground  has  been  in  for  so  many  weeks, 
has  found  full  employment  for  the  worms  !  In  my 
Pink  beds  nearly  every  plant  has  been  raised  three 
parts  out  of  the  ground,  and  scores  of  strong  plants 
broken  clean  off  through  the  stems !  No  time 
should  now  be  lost  in  going  carefully  over  the  beds, 
and  the  plants  which  have  been  disturbed  or  raised 
from  the  ground  by  the  frost  and  worms  should  be 
replaced  and  pressed  firmly  in  the  ground,  and  the 
surface  of  the  soil  between  the  plants  should  be 
turned  over  2  in.  or  3  in.  deep  with  a  small  fine¬ 
pronged  border  fork.  The  plants  should  then  be 
top-dressed  with  some  old  horse  or  cow  manure  to 
the  extent  of  from  iin.  to  2  in.  deep  according  to  its 
strength  or  richness,  care  being  taken  to  place  the 
manure  as  closely  to  the  stems  of  the  plants  as 
possible,  which  will  prevent  them  being  further  dis¬ 
turbed  or  injured  by  the  usual  March  winds. 

Many  growers  prefer  top-dressing  with  liquid 
manures  or  soot  water  during  the  months  of  March 
and  April  ;  it  is,  however,  necessary  to  exercise  great 
caution  in  the  use  of  liquid  manures  for  such  pur¬ 
poses,  especially  soot-water,  or  the  plants  will  suffer 
by  the  applications  being  too  strong  and  which 
effect  will  show  itself  by  the  points  of  the  foliage  or 
grass  appearing  burnt  or  withered  up.  The  object 
of  the  top-dressing  is  to  stimulate  the  growth  and 
produce  high  colouring  and  perfect  lacing.  Im¬ 
mediately  the  plants  begin  to  throw  up  their  bloom¬ 
ing  stems,  suitable  sticks  should  be  applied  to  each 
stem,  to  which  they  should  be  neatly  tied  as  the 
stems  increase  in  growth,  but  not  tied  too  tightly,  or 
the  stems  will  grow  crookedly.  Regular  watering 
in  dry  weather  is  very  essential. 

Perhaps  these  few  remarks  may  be  appreciated  by 
amateurs  who  have  not  had  great  experience  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  Florists’  Laced  Pinks. — James 
Thurstan,  Cardiff ,  Feb.  27,  1892. 

The  Carnation. 

As  the  season  advances,  so  does  the  interest  in  the 
Carnation  appear  to  revive.  The  receipt  of  the 
National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Societys’  appeal  also 
seemed  to  give  one  the  order  to  advance,  not  that  the 
advances  made  by  the  society  or  its  managers  show 
any  great  amount  of  originality.  If  imitation  is  the 
sincerest  form  of  flattery,  truly  must  our  old  leader 
feel  flattered  over  this  appeal.  If  I  remember 
rightly  Mr.  Dodwell  offered  on  the  formation  of  the 
southern  section  of  “  the  National  ”  to  give  the  sub¬ 
scribers  some  portion  of  his  stock  of  seed,  in  order  to 
encourage  amateurs  to  cultivate  seedlings,  and 
subscribe  to  the  society.  When  he  established  the 
Carnation  Union  he  offered  to  subscribers  the  value 
of  their  subscriptions  in  plants  from  his  surplus 
stock ;  and  subsequently  he  issued  his  invaluable 
work,  The  Carnation  and  Picotee.  Thus  we  have  a 
precedent  for  the  movement  now  made  by  "  the 
National,”  but  whether  the  bait  will  prove  as 
attractive  in  drawing  increased  subscriptions  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  objection  raised  by  ”  A 
Midland  Florist  ”  in  your  last  as  regards  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  another  calendar  or  cultivators’  guide.  I 
think  there  may  still  be  something  to  be  said  on  the 
subject,  and  if  it  may  be  true  in  most  cases  that  in 
the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  wisdom,  so  it 
may  prove  with  regard  to  directions  for  cultivating 
the  Carnation.  I  may  be  perfectly  satisfied  with 
what  I  find  in  Hogg  or  Dodwell,  but  others  may  not, 
and  in  any  case  we  cannot  have  too  much  of  the 
experience  of  skilled  growers.  What,  however,  we 
amateurs  want  more  than  the  details  which  may 
lead  to  success,  is  a  good  paper  on  failures.  It 
would  be  more  valuable  than  a  dozen  articles  by 
professors  of  perfection,  if  some  one  who  has  failures 
— how  few  acknowledge  them  ? — would  tell  us  how 
they  failed.  I  have  been  a  cultivator  of  Carnations 
and  other  things  for  many  years,  and  annually  raise 
an  immense  number  of  seedlings,  but  still  failures 
are  abundant  with  me.  Why — Ed.]  However,  I 
go  on  sowing  and  reaping  a  rich  harvest  of  flowers 
every  year. 


There  is  a  point  in  the  management  of  the  "The 
National”  that  greatly  wants  amendment ;  and  that 
is  thedateof  its  exhibitions  which  have  hitherto  been 
fixed  so  early  in  the  season  that  the  prize  list  is  virtually 
closed  against  all  but  those  who  have  means  to 
shelter  their  plants  in  a  late  season.  Unless  the 
Society  can  fix  a  date  according  to  the  season  and 
the  conveniences  of  ordinary  growers  I  do  not  see 
how  a  serious  competition  can  at  any  time  be 
expected. 

The  schedule  of  the  Midland  Society  is  a  revelation 
to  us.  A  year  ago  this  Society  was  but  a  dream,  now 
it  is  a  practical  reality  of  the  most  gratifying  kind, 
and  shows  what  really  can  be  accomplished  in  a  short 
time  with  pluck  and  enterprise.  The  Birmingham 
schedule  is  far  ahead  of  anything  of  the  kind  sent  out 
before,  and  I  hope  will  never  again  look  back  for  the 
want  of  a  forward  policy. —  William  Wardill,  Luton. 

CULTURE  OF  THE 

VIOLET.* 

The  secret  of  success  in  the  culture  of  Violets  is 
mainly  to  be  found  in  the  treatment  they  receive 
during  the  summer  months  ;  for,  to  allow  them  to 
grow  in  thick  masses  in  beds,  or  in  shady,  secluded 
positions,  will  not  produce  the  desired  results.  They 
may  make  free  growth,  and  produce  an  abundance 
of  leaves,  which  will  only  end  in  disappointment, 
but  to  get  the  best  results  each  individual  crown 
must  be  sufficiently  exposed  to  light,  sun,  and  air,  to 
allow  it  to  become  plump  and  thoroughly  matured 
by  the  autumn.  The  best  of  all  positions  I  have 
found  to  grow  them  in,  is  undoubtedly  a  piece  of 
ground,  fully  exposed,  in  the  centre  of  the  kitchen 
garden.  A  great  point  is  to  make  a  good  start,  and 
it  is  important  also  to  prepare  the  ground  properly 
and  suitably  for  their  reception.  Whether  the  plants 
are  to  be  left  to  bloom  where  they  are  grown,  or  be 
lifted  and  transferred  to  frames,  pots,  or  other 
structures,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  have 
a  moderately  light,  free,  open  soil,  made  firm  before 
planting.  I  have  invariably  found  that  the  greatest 
number  of  flowers  are  produced  by  plants  grown  on 
rather  poor  soil.  Those  grown  on  rich  and  deeply- 
dug  loose  soils  make  much  larger  foliage,  and  finer, 
but  fewer  flowers.  Therefore  to  make  a  light  soil  suit¬ 
able  for  Violet  culture,  I  would  add  lime  and  soot,  and 
some  decayed  turfy  soil,  from  an  old  pasture;  or, 
failing  this,  roadside  parings,  which  contain  gritty 
material.  Heavy,  tenacious  soils  should  have  a 
light  application  of  leaf  soil,  roadside  parings,  old 
potting  soil,  lime  and  soot,  or  indeed  anything 
containing  gritty  material,  to  keep  the  soil  porous. 
These  ingredients  should  be  forked  into  the  soil, 
and  be  well  incorporated,  to  the  depth  of  from  4  in. 
to  6  in.,  as  Violets  are  surface  rooters,  and  do  not 
descend  deeply  into  the  soil. 

I  have  found  that  the  most  suitable  season  for 
planting  is  during  the  latter  part  of  March  and 
April.  I  prefer  the  former  month  if  plenty  of  bloom 
is  required  by  the  first  week  in  August,  inasmuch  as 
Violets  acutely  feel  the  effects  of  dry,  parching 
-weather  later  on,  and  it  is,  therefore,  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  plants  get  thoroughly  established, 
and  have  good  roothold,  by  the  time  they  are  liable 
to  be  subjected  to  a  hot  sun  and  a  dry,  parching 
atmosphere.  Having  chosen  the  position,  the 
ground  must  be  marked  off  for  the  reception  of  the 
plants,  the  large  single  and  double  varieties  12  in. 
from  row  to  row,  and  gin.  from  plant  to  plant  in  the 
tows,  for  the  large  single  and  double  varieties ;  and 
for  the  early  Russian  varieties,  9  in.  each  way  in  the 
tows  will  suffice.  The  plants  are  chosen  from  the 
strongest  runners,  and  inserted  in  the  rows  with  the 
help  of  a  dibber.  The  most  suitable  time  to  per¬ 
form  the  operation  of  planting  is  when  the  weather 
is  dull  and  showery,  as  then  the  plants  quickly  take 
hold  of  the  soil  in  their  new  quarters.  It  is  also  a 
good  plan,  to  get  a  start  with  young  plants,  to  peg 
the  runners  down  on  the  soil  in  the  frames,  so  as  to 
get  them  nicely  rooted  by  the  time  the  plants  go  out 
of  flower,  as  they  then  grow  away  freely  when 
planted  out. 

Violets  may  also  be  raised  from  seed  by  carefully 
saving  well-ripened  seed-pods,  but  this  method  is 
not  generally  practised,  except  for  raising  new 
varieties.  As  the  work  of  planting  proceeds,  the 
plants  must  receive  a  good  watering  to  settle  the 
soil  round  the  roots.  As  soon  as  the  work  of  plant¬ 

*Abstracted  from  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Ebbutt,  gardener  to 
the  Rev.  A.  W.  Hamilton-Gell,  VVinslade,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’  Association  on  February  17th. 


ing  is  finished  a  top  dressing  of  partly  decomposed 
leaves,  or  hot-bed  manure,  or  spent  mushroom  bed 
manure,  is  very  beneficial  to  the  plants,  as  it  arrests 
evaporation  and  keeps  the  ground  cool  about  them. 
Not  only  is  the  top  dressing  beneficial  in  the  way 
referred  to,  but  it  prevents  the  washing  of  the  soil 
from  subsequent  waterings,  which  must  be  frequent 
during  dry  weather  ;  it  also  keeps  the  plants  clean 
during  heavy  rains,  and  it  also  prevents,  in  a 
measure,  the  attacks  of  red  spider,  the  worst  enemy 
the  Violet  has  to  contend  with.  Only  a  few  days’ 
dryness  at  the  roots,  with  a  fierce  burning  sun,  will 
suffice  to  bring  on  an  attack  of  spider,  and  then  it  is 
questionable  if  it  can  be  got  rid  of  again  that  season. 
This  is  shown  by  yellow  patches  in  the  leaves,  but 
the  great  point  is  to  try  and  prevent  its  appearance, 
and  this  may  be  done,  in  a  general  way,  by  keeping 
the  plants  free  from  weeds,  frequently  stirring  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  and  a  daily  routine  of  sprinkling 
and  thoroughly  watering  the  plants  during  dry 
weather.  The  Violet  revels  in  an  abundance  of 
water  during  growth,  with  a  frequent  application  of 
weak  manure  water  to  keep  the  plants  growing. 
Most  varieties  produce  runners  during  growth,  and 
the  plants  rru;t  be  carefully  denuded  of  these  from 
time  to  time  as  they  show  themselves.  There  is  not 
a  doubt  that  growing  Violets  inside  enclosed  garden 
walls  is  attended  with  muck  more  difficulty  than 
where  they  can  be  more  freely  exposed,  bs  in  field 
culture,  for  then  the  plants  can  enjoy  a  far  greater 
amount  of  air  and  the  fresh  summer  breezes  than 
those  cultivated  within  the  confined  precincts  of  a 
walled  enclosure. 

Growing  Violets  at  the  foot  of  walls  is  attended 
with  more  or  less  uncertainty  according  to  the  sea¬ 
sons.  Generally,  if  Violets  are  planted  at  the  foot 
of  sunny  walls  (which  is  the  best  position  for  them 
during  autumn  and  winter),  and  remain  there  the 
whole  year  round,  they  will  be  rendered  useless  by 
the  attacks  of  red  spider.  I  would  much  rather  grow 
the  plants  in  an  exposed  position,  and  transfer  them 
to  the  foot  of  walls  during  the  latter  part  of  August, 
and  shelter  them  during  inclement  weather  with  reed 
or  straw  mats,  which  would  amply  repay  the  grower. 

Wherever  choice  double  Violets  are  grown,  and 
these  are  the  only  varieties  we  grow  in  frames,  it  is 
of  the  highest  importance  that  the  position  of  the 
frames  should  be  such  as  to  secure  every  ray  of  sun¬ 
shine  during  early  autumn  and  winter,  and  as  these 
double  varieties  show  unmistakably  indifferent  cul¬ 
ture,  the  blooms  will  lack  that  beautiful  symmetry 
and  doubleness  that  they  otherwise  possess.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  very  easy  to  produce  an  abundance  of 
bloom  during  the  spring  months,  which  is  the  Violet 
season,  but  it  is  from  August  to  February  that 
Violets  are  so  highly  esteemed.  It  then  requires  tact, 
and  ability,  and  energy  on  the  part  of  the  grower  to 
produce  them.  In  mild  winters,  double  Violets  will 
give  a  few  pickings  if  garden  frames  are  placed  over 
them  where  they  are  grown,  and  the  frames  sur¬ 
rounded  with  hot  manure  and  leaves  about  two  feet 
wide,  and  be  carefully  ventilate!. 

If  cultivated  on  hot-beds,  the  beds  are  best  made 
up  by  the  first  week  in  September,  as  then  it  gives 
the  plants  time  to  get  re-established  before  ccld 
nights  approach.  The  hot-bed  is  best  made  up  of 
prepared  manure  and  leaves,  about  half  of  each  sort, 
the  leaves  being  a  great  help  in  retaining  the  heat  in 
the  bed.  which  can  be  made  up  to  any  desired  height. 
Linings  will  have  to  be  frequently  resorted  to  from 
time  to  time  to  keep  up  the  necessary  temperature. 
Although  this  is  a  very  old  practice  still  some  of  the 
finest  blooms  of  double  Violets  may  be  obtained  by 
this  method,  the  blooms  being  bright  and  well 
coloured,  but  not  the  large  quantity  of  bloom  can  be 
gathered  as  by  forcing  them  under  more  natural  con¬ 
ditions  in  a  pit  properly  heated. 

The  following  are  the  varieties  I  have  grown,  viz. 
Single  varieties  : — The  Blue  and  White  Russian  ; 
these  are  early  and  very  sweet  scented,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  produce  very  short  stems  to  the  flowers,  which 
is  not  desirable.  Wellsiana,  large  blue  ;  this  I  con¬ 
sider  to  be  the  best  variety  for  all  purposes,  being  a 
most  profuse  bloomer,  and  not  so  strong  a  grower  a« 
the  Giant  or  the  Czar,  but  far  superior  for  private  or 
market  use.  Double  varieties  : —Neapolitan,  colour 
pale  lavender  ;  a  very  fine  old  variety  still  one  of  the 
very  best  ;  very  sweet  and  delicately  scented,  but 
rather  a  tender  variety,  and  requires  a  lighter  soil 
than  the  other  doubles ;  it  is  very  susceptible  to 
damp.  Comte  de  Brazza,  double  white ;  the  best 
white  in  this  class  ;  it  requires  good  culture,  other- 
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wise  the  flowers  produce  a  green  eye  and  come  de¬ 
formed.  Marie  Louise,  deep  blue ;  the  best  and 
finest  variety  of  this  class,  being  a  good  grower  and 
a  great  favourite  with  private  and  market  growers. 
De  Parma,  a  beautiful  lavender  colour  ;  an  extremely 
free  flowering  and  very  compact  grower  ;  it  does  not 
produce  runners  like  the  other  double  varieties  ;  the 
very  best  for  pot  culture,  and  the  finest  of  all  for 
frame  culture  and  for  market  ;  it  produces  more 
bloom  in  a  given  space  than  any  other  variety  I  am 
acquainted  with. 

- - 

DEUTZIA. 

Years  ago  a  good  stock  of  Deutzia  gracilis  to  supply 
white  flowers  from  Christmas  onwards  was  in  most 
English  gardens  considered  indespensible,  and  a 
goodly  supply  of  well-prepared  plants  finely  grown 
and  well  reflexed  during  early  autumn  is  still  valued 
as  an  adjunct  of  no  mean  order  for  decorative  pur¬ 
poses  during  the  festive  season  and  onward  in  to 
spring.  But  plants  which  have  been  grown  strong 
and  ripened  early  are  not  easily  purchased.  We 
can,  however,  by  very  simple  means  raise  a  stock 
ourselves,  and  grow  them  on  from  cuttings. 

We  have  some  three  or  four  successions.  The 
first  flowers,  just  as  they  were  opening,  were  forced 
in  an  early  vinery,  and  the  second  in  a  Peach  house, 
started  in  December  which  are  just  turning  in  for 
use — others  (all  prepared  in  pots  plunged  in  soil  to 
curtail  root  growth)  are  in  mild  heat,  while  a  fourth  lot 
(previously  forced)  are  in  the  open  ground  and  will 
be  lifted  and  potted  firmly  into  sandy  loam.  An  evil 
attending  the  use  of  these  flowers  is  allowing  them 
to  fully  develope  in  a  warm  moist  atmosphere  so 
that  when  cut  they  soon  droop  and  become  useless. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Dielytras,  Azaleas,  Spiraeas, 
and  many  other  things.  They  should  be  a'lowed  to 
open  in  an  airy  greenhouse,  and  be  cut  for  transit  or 
home  use  before  they  are  quite  fully  open. 

Reverting  to  Deutzias,  gracilis,  or  scabia,  a 
practice  of  growing  them  which  I  have  often 
practised  satisfactorily  is  to  grow  them  to  a  height 
of  15  in.  to  18  in.  in  pots  of  sandy  loam  and  stopping 
each  shoot,  say  in  June,  which  is  followed  by  a 
bunch  of  bushy  growths.  These  ripen  and  prepare 
for  flowering  early  and  are  excellent  for  decorative 
purposes,  especially  for  cutting.  This  method  of 
growing  them  I  learned  in  a  London  nursery  many 
years  ago. — Stirling. 

- — - 
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CENTROPOGON  LUCIAftUS. 

This  plant,  which  is  a  decided  acquisition  for  winter 
flowering,  is  not  nearly  so  largely  grown  as  it 
deserves  to  be,  its  beautiful  bright  red  flowers  being 
quite  a  charm  in  the  long  dull  months  of  winter. 
Cuttings  taken  in  early  spring  will  soon  root  if 
plunged  in  a  sharp  bottom  heat.  When  rooted,  they 
should  be  potted  on  in  a  compost  of  three  parts  loam 
and  one  of  peat,  with  a  sufficient  sprinkling  of  sand  to 
keep  the  soil  porous.  6  in.  and  8-in.  pots  are  quite  large 
enough  for  the  final  potting,  and  given  a  cool  green¬ 
house  treatment  during  the  summer  months  they 
will  make  luxuriant  growths.  They  are  gross  rooting 
plants  and  in  the  autumn  should  be  given  frequent 
waterings  with  liquid  manure.  About  October  the 
plants,  should  be  removed  to  a  warm  greenhouse, 
where  they  will  soon  display'  their  bright  red  flowers 
and  form  a  pleasing  feature  when  grouped  with 
other  plants  in  the  conservatory.  They  last  also  in  a 
cut  state  for  two  or  three  days,  and  the  flowers  being 
borne  on  the  points  of  long  shoots,  they  are  very  effective 
when  mixed  with  cut  flowers  of  Chrysanthemums 
in  large  vases. — H.  IV. 

HARDY  ANNUALS  FOR  CUT  FLOWERS. 

An  amateur  asks  us  for  a  list  of  about  two  dozen  of 
the  most  showy  border  annuals  suitable  for  cut 
flowers,  omitting  those  such  as  Stocks  and  Asters 
which  are  known  to  everyone.  The  undermentioned 
species  include  those  which  we  should  certainly 
grow  for  the  purpose,  and  we  may  state  that  of  some 
of  them  there  are  numerous  fine  varieties,  which 
need  not  be  named  separately,  but  which  add 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  a  collection.  For  instance, 
there  are  many  fine  varieties  of  Chrysanthemum 
carinatum,  C.  coronarium,  Clarkia  elegans,  C. 
pulchella,  Helichrysum  bracteatum,  Lathyrus  odo- 


ratus  (Sweet  Pea),  a  very  choice  subject,  CEnothera 
Whitneyi,  Scabiosa  atropurpurea,  Centaurea  Cyanus, 
Schizanthus  pinnatus,  Convolvulus  tricolor,  Lychnis 
or  Agrostemma  coeli-rosa,  usually  called  Viscaria  in 
gardens,  also  Tagetes  patula  (French  Marigold) 
Tropaeolum  majus,  T.  minus,  Delphinium  Ajacis 
(Larkspur),  Iberis  umbellata,  and  others.  For  cut 
flowers  the  following  are  also  suitable,  namely, 
Malope  trifida  grandiflora,  Centaurea  suaveolens 
(Yellow  Sultan),  Coreopsis  Drummondi,  Lavatera 
•  trimestris,  Erysimum  Perofskianum,  Statice  Su- 
worowi,  and  Ursinia  speciosa.  There  are  also  many 
other  beautiful  and  ornamental  kinds,  but  which  we 
are  afraid  would  give  less  satisfaction  for  cut  flower 
purposes. 

A  DOUBLE  AMARYLLIS. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  a  double  flewer  of  a 
Hippeastrum,  popularly  known  as  Amaryllis,  from 
Mr.  E.  Chadwick,  gardener  to  E.  M.  Nelson,  Esq., 
Hanger  Hill  House,  Ealing.  From  what  we  can 
learn  it  is  not  entirely  new,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  the  Cape,  but  does  not  readily  take  the 
public  fancy,  as  few  double  flowers  belonging  to  the 
same  natural  order  do.  An  idea  seems  to  be  pre¬ 
valent  that  the  flowers  do  not  always  come  quite  full. 
That  which  we  received  was  certainly  quite  double, 
with  numerous  segments  filling  up  the  centre  of  the 
flower,  without  being  at  all  crowded.  The  central 
ones  were  certainly  narrower  than  the  outside  and 
true  ones,  but  they  were  for  the  most  part  regularly 
formed  and  more  or  less  crisped  or  wavy  at  the 
margin.  Only  one  stamen  was  perfect  and  con¬ 
tained  pollen  ;  two  or  three  others  were  present  in  a 
more  or  less  imperfect  condition,  while  the  rest  were 
enlarged,  flattened,  and  transformed  into  segments. 
All  the  inner  ones  were  of  a  clear  orange-red,  and 
while  at  the  base,  while  the  outer  ones  were  paler  in 
hue.  On  the  whole,  the  colours  of  the  flower  re¬ 
minded  us  very  much  of  those  seen  in  a  Clivia. 
The  flower  itself  might  be  compared  to  that  of  a 
Cereus  or  Phyllocactus  without  the  great  brush  of 
stamens  in  the  centre.  Those  who  like  double 
flowers  would  certainly  find  in  this  a  beautiful  and 
interesting  subject  if  it  remains  true  to  character. 

PRODIGIOUS 

A  clergyman  sends  the  following  tall  story  to  a  corn- 
temporary  : — "A  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  who  plays 
the  instrument  in  church,  always  takes  with  her  a  hot 
Potato  in  her  muff,  in  order  to  keep  some  feeling  in 
the  tips  of  her  fingers  during  the  service  on  cold  win¬ 
ter  Sundays.  As  spring  came  on  she  put  away  her 
muff,  and  with  it  the  baked  tuber  (forgetting  to 
remove  it),  until  the  next  winter.  Imagine  her  sur¬ 
prise  to  find  the  muff  full  of  Potaios.  The  baked 
parent  had  produced  a  family  of  seventeen  little 
ones  !”  What  a  singular  circumstance  it  is  there 
was  not  a  crop  of  young  muffs  also.  Were  the 
seventeen  little  ones  planted,  and  what  did  they  pro¬ 
duce  !  We  really  ought  to  know  this.  The  pro¬ 
geny  should  have  been  baked  when  dug.  We  must 
see  to  this  matter  ;  it  is  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
authorities  at  Kew,  or  the  Scientific  Committee. 
— Little  Faith. 

SCARLET  LOBEL'AS. 

As  the  working  up  of  stock  for  flower  garden  work 
is  now  in  full  swing,  I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  this 
beautiful  out-door  decorative  plant,  which  I  have 
seen  extensively  used  in  a  large  flower  garden  in 
various  ways.  Mixed  with  the  Silver-leaved  Cen- 
tauria,  or  Silver  variegated  Pelargoniums,  or  dwarf 
Ageratum,  or  rising  out  of  a  carpet  of  white,  pale 
yellow,  or  other  light-coloured  Violas,  the  effect  is 
both  striking  and  most  pleasing,  but  it  does  best  in  a 
generous  soil  and  when  moisture  can  be  given.  The 
dark  foliage  alone  is  a  feature,  and  when  in  bloom, 
with  its  rich  deep,  bright  crimson  flowers,  it  is  a  most 
valuable  object  in  flower  gardens.  The  wintering  of 
the  roots  and  propagation  is  easy  enough.  The  old 
plants  keep  well  in  a  cold  frame  with  protection  in 
severe  weather,  but  not  too  wet,  and  are  readily 
divided  in  March  and  potted  or  planted  in  a  frame 
to  make  strong  plants  for  planting  out  in  May  or 
June,  and  young  plants  are  not  expensive  to  start 
with. — IV.  D. 

GROWING  TURNIPS  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  the  observations  on 
the  growing  and  showing  of  Turnips  by  Mr. 
Cuthberston,  at  p.  388.  They  are  certainly  the  most 
complete  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  read.  It  is  quite 


evident  that  the  writer  is  one  of  those  who  draw 
their  inspiration  from  the  pages  of  experience,  and 
these  are  the  men  who  can  reveal  the  secret  of  how 
to  attain  success  if  they  could  only  be  induced 
oftener  to  put  pen  to  paper.  But  how  few  are 
inclined  to  do  so.  Some  prefer  to  selfishly  keep  to 
themselves  the  results  of  their  patient  experiments, 
while  others  of  the  competing  class,  as  far  as 
literary  inclinations  is  concerned,  are  not  “  built  that 
way,”  they  would  rather  walk  a  five-mile  journey 
than  sit  down  to  the  writing  desk.  I  admire  the 
minuteness  of  detail  into  which  your  correspondent 
entered — it  is  just  what  is  wanted,  and  I  hope  we  may 
have  more  such  articles. — A.  Life  Gardener. 

TABLE  PLANTS. 

The  present  time  is  a  very  suitable  one  for  getting 
up  a  young  stock  of  plants  for  table  decoration,  and 
all  w  ho  have  much  work  of  this  kind  should  grow 
plants  of  a  hardy  nature,  and  such  as  do  not  suffer 
readily  from  the  effects  of  gas  or  cold.  Associated 
with  Palms,  winter-flowering  Heaths,  dwarf  double 
Azaleas,  we  use  largely  Ficus  elastica  (especially  the 
variegated  variety).  At  present  we  take  off  the  tops 
and  stick  them  in  small  pots  of  sand  in  a  warm  house 
or  frame  and  they  root  very  quickly.  All  the  wood 
which  can  be  spared  is  cut  up  into  pieces  with  a 
joint  to  each  and  placed  in  sand  on  strong  heat,  and 
always  kept  moist;  growth  and  roots  are  soon  formed, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  neat  bushy  plants 
are  plentiful.  Aspidistras  when  distinctly  variegated 
are  of  much  value ;  they  are  divided  and  grown  in 
sandy  loam.  Greenhouse  Dracaenas  are  increased 
rapidly  from  eyes,  and  when  a  fine  stock  of  these  are 
secured  the  leaves  may  be  thinned  out  to  send  in 
with  cut  flowers.  Variegated  Euryias  are  very 
handsome  and  also  stand  much  rough  treatmeant. — 
Stirling. 

ACACIA  OVATA. 

More  use  might  be  made  of  several  of  the  numerous 
species  of  Acacia  than  is  at  present  the  case, 
especially  those  of  which  flower  in  pots  while  still  in 
a  small  state.  A.  ovata  is  both  dwarf,  freely  flowered 
and  highly  ornamental.  Some  specimens  about 
18  in.  high  are  now  very  ornamental  in  one  of  the 
cool  houses  at  Falkland  Park,  South  Norwood  Hill. 
The  branches  are  closely  arranged,  and  arch  beauti¬ 
fully,  while  they  are  closely  covered  with  small,  oval, 
apiculated,  dark  green  phyllodia,  popularly  termed 
leaves.  The  specific  name  would  indicate  that  the 
leaves  were  ovate,  but  it  is  to  some  extent  impressive, 
as  few  if  any  other  species  of  this  genus  have  phyllo¬ 
dia  at  all  approaching  this  one,  which  is  therefore 
very  distinct.  The  flowers  are  golden  yellow,  and 
are  produced  in  small  globular  heads  that  arise 
singly  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  but  are  neverthe¬ 
less  produced  in  great  abundance.  The  plant  may 
be  flowered  in  quite  a  small  state,  say  from  9  in.  to 
12  in.  high,  and  a  few  specimens  stood  about  a  house 
amongst  other  hard-wooded  plants  is  productive  of 
a  striking  effect.  As  yet  the  plant  is  by  no  means 
common  either  in  public  or  private  establishments. 


SOLANUM  JASMINOIDES. 

So  nearly  hardy  is  this  species  that  it  may  be  grown 
in  warm  sheltered  places  in  front  of  a  wall  even  in 
the  far  north.  Exceptionally  severe  winters  how¬ 
ever  destroy  it.  Could  it  be  induced  to  become 
deciduous  and  ripen  its  wood,  we  could  then  rank  it 
amongst  hardy  wall  climbers.  The  long  trailing  or 
twining  stems  keep  on  growing  and  producing 
flowers  so  long  as  the  weather  remains  fine.  The 
flowers  are  white  or  have  the  faintest  tint  of  blue  in 
them,  and  they  bear  considerable  resemblance  to 
those  of  a  Jasmine  as  indicated  by  the  specific  name. 
The  leaves  likewise  may  be  compared  to  those  of 
some  species  of  Jasmine,  and  are  narrowly  heart- 
shaped  or  scolloped  at  the  base,  or  in  the  larger 
ones  cut  down  into  segments,  according  to  their  size. 
People  who  are  fond  of  making  experiments  might 
well  try  this  species  out  of  doors  to  test  its  hardiness 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  A  large  plant  of  it  on 
the  back  wall  of  a  corridor  connecting  the  hot¬ 
houses  at  Falkland  Park,  South  Norwood  Hill,  has 
been  kept  growing  all  the  winter  by  the  shelter 
afforded,  and  is  still  in  bloom. 


PITTOSPCRUM  TOBIRA. 

The  fragrant  white  flowers  of  the  species  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  clusters  nestling  amongst  the  obovate,  dark 
shining  green  and  leathery  leaves.  The  plant  is 
half  hardy  in  this  country,  but  when  treated  as  a 
greenhouse  plant  in  winter  it  gives  greater  satis¬ 
faction,  comes  into  bloom  during  March,  and  if 
large  size  keeps  blooming  on  all  through  the  summer 
months.  It  is  hardy  in  the  Channel  Islands,  and 
may  be  seen  flowering  there  in  the  open  air  during 
October.  Like  other  hard-wooded  plants  it  may  be 
stood  in  the  open  air  during  summer  to  make  fresh 
growth  and  ripen  its  wood.  We  noted  it  in  dwarf 
and  bushy  condition  in  one  of  the  houses  at  Falkland 
Park,  South  Norwood  Hill. 
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The  Orchid  Growers'  Calendar. 

Calanthes  (Veitchii  and  vestita  varieties)  will 
now  require  repotting.  The  compost  in  which 
they  do  best  is  two  parts  of  loam,  one 
part  of  peat,  some  chopped  sphagnum  moss,  and 
silver  sand,  to  which  may  be  added  some  cow  dung. 
The  latter,  before  mixing  with  the  above  compost, 
should  be  dried  and  rubbed  through  a  coarse  sieve. 
The  compost  must  not  be  too  wet  when  used.  This 
important  point  can  be  easily  determined  by  taking 
up  a  handful  and  pressing  it ;  should  it  bind  together 
ii  will  not  be  in  a  fit  state  to  use,  being  of  course  too 
wet.  The  size  of  the  pots  used  will  greatly  depend 
on  the  size  of  the  bulbs  and  the  quantity  to  be  placed 
in  each  pot.  The  6-in.  pot  is  a  very  convenient  size  ; 
fill  them  half  full  of  crocks,  over  these  place  some 
sphagnum  moss,  then  place  about  an  inch  of  the 
compost,  which  should  be  firmly  rammed  down,  and 
on  this  again  place  three  or  four  bulbs  according  to 
size.  I  find  it  much  the  best  plan  to  put  in  one  bulb 
at  a  time,  pressing  the  soil  firmly  about  it  to  keep 
it  in  position,  and  so  on  till  the  pot  is  finished.  The 
soil  then  will  be  about  an  inch  below  the  rim,  which 
will  allow  of  a  good  supply  of  water  being  given  in 
due  course.  No  water,  however,  must  be  given  for 
some  time,  say  three  weeks  after  potting,  or  spotting 
of  the  foliage  will  result.  There  is  no  better  place 
for  these  most  useful  of  all  winter-flowering  Orchids 
than  a  plant  stove.  They  shohld  be  so  placed  that 
when  the  other  occupants  are  syringed  it  does  not 
extend  to  these,  at  least  for  another  month  unless  it 
is  very  hot,  when  a  slight  dewing  may  do  no  harm. 

Ccelogyne  crist ata  and  its  varieties  will  soon 
require  attention.  It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  repot  the 
whole  batch  every  year,  as  they  do  not  flower  freely 
the  first  season  after  being  disturbed.  By  potting 
half  this  season  and  leaving  the  other  half  intact  a 
good  quantity  of  bloom  can  be  secured  every  year. 
Pans  or  baskets  of  various  sizes  may  be  used  for 
Coelogynes,  a  pan  a  foot  across  will  hold  from  nine 
to  twelve  leading  growths,  which  when  in  flower  will 
form  a  very  desirable  plant  for  the  decoration  of  the 
drawing-room,  for  which  (and  if  properly  prepared 
beforehand  by  being  removed  to  a  cooler  and  more 
airy  house  they  will  take  no  harm)  they  are  admir¬ 
ably  adapted.  The  potting  compost  should  consist 
of  two  parts  rough  fibrous  peat,  and  one  part 
sphagnum  moss,  with  a  little  silver  sand ;  the  pans 
should  be  three  parts  filled  with  potsherds,  over 
which  place  a  layer  of  moss  ;  we  then  commence  by 
placing  some  compost  firmly  against  the  inside  of  the 
pan  farthest  away,  against  which  is  placed  the  first 
piece  or  plant,  which  is  firmly  held  in  position  with 
the  left  hand,  some  more  compost  is  added,  another 
plant,  and  so  on  until  the  pan  is  finished.  Some 
pegs  made  of  wood  may  be  necessary  to  keep  them 
in  their  place,  but  I  rarely  use  them  or  stakes  either 
v  hen  potting,  unless  it  is  for  tail-bulbed  plants  like 
Laslia  purpurata. 

The  next  month  will  be  an  anxious  one  for 
Orchid  growers.  Giving  air,  shading,  watering,  etc., 
will  require  great  care  and  forethought.  Continue  to 
keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  thrips,  yellow  aphis,  etc., 
which  if  not  destroyed  at  once  will  do  a  lot  of 
damage  to  the  young  growths.  The  best  and  safest 
insecticide  to  use  is  made  by  pouring  boiling  water 
over  a  pound  of  the  best  tobacco  paper,  add  a  piece 
of  soft  soap  about  the  size  of  a  walnut  ;  when  cool, 
strain  off,  add  four  gallons  of  soft  water,  and  you 
have  an  effectual  and  safe  insecticide. 

Temperatures. — East  India  house,  65°  at  night, 
70°  by  day  ;  Cattleya  house,  58°  at  night,  65°  by 
day;  cool  house,  48°  at  night,  55P  by  day,  with  a 
rise  of  50  with  sun  heat. — C. 

Gattleya  Percivaliana. 

Some  flowers  of  this  pretty  Cattleya  have  been  sent 
us  from  Ireland  by  Captain  Twiss,  of  Birdhill 
House,  Birdhill,  Limerick.  It  is  seldom  seen  in  its 
best  condition  when  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  smoky 
towns,  more  especially  in  winter,  when  much  fog 
prevails  The  reason,  or  one  of  the  reasons,  for  this 
is  that  the  Cattleya  in  question  comes  into  bloom  at 
a  very  early  period  of  the  year  when  the  light  is  at 
its  worst,  and  should  fog  prevail  at  the  time  the 
flowers  are  almost  certain  to  get  destroyed,  or  the 
segments  become  limp  making  the  flower  appear  as 
if  fading  from  age.  Even  when  at  their  best  the 
flowers  of  C.  Percivaliana  are  small  compared  with 
those  of  a  good  C.  Trianae  or  C.  Mossiae,  but  the 


rich  colouring  of  the  lip  makes  amends  for  this 
deficiency.  One  of  the  flowers  sent  was  unusually 
highly  coloured,  the  rich  crimson-purple  lip  being 
shaded  with  maroon  and  in  the  throat  with  orange, 
while  the  margin  was  lilac.  The  petals  were 
relatively  broad,  and  like  the  sepals  of  a  soft  rosy 
lilac.  Accompanying  the  above  was  a  spray  of 
Odontoglossum  Edwardi,  with  rich  purple  almost 
violet  flowers.  Our  correspondent  speaks  of  sending 
some  of  his  other  Cattleyas,  which  we  should  be 
pleased  to  see. 

Orchida  from  Glasgow. 

A  correspondent  from  the  suburbs  of  Glasgow, 
and  who  signshimself  "  Anagram,”  sends  us  a  box  of 
blooms  of  various  interesting  kinds,  which  go  to 
make  up  a  good  collection.  For  instance  there  were 
two  very  choice  forms  of  Odontoglossum  crispum, 
one  of  them  being  O.  c.  flaveolum  with  primrose 
yellow  sepals  and  petals,  with  one  or  two  circular 
red  blotches  on  the  lateral  sepals.  The  lip  was  a 
shade  darker  yellow,  with  two  circular  red  blotches 
in  front  of  the  crest.  The  other  variety  was  O.  c. 
guttatum,  having  all  the  segments  beautifully 
crisped,  the  petals  deeply  toothed,  and  all  beautifully 
blotched  with  a  number  of  reddish-brown  blotches 
on  the  centre  of  each  on  a  pure  white  ground, 
Amongst  them  were  two  varieties  of  O.  odoratum, 
deliciously  fragrant  and  freely  spotted  with  reddish- 
brown  on  a  pale  yellow  ground.  They  belong  to  the 
type  usually  called  O.  o.  hebraicum  in  'gardens. 
There  were,  also  twoj-  fine  varieties  of  Masdevallia 
ignea,  one  of  which  was  of  a  fine  cinnabar  red, 
tinted  with  crimson  along  the  nerves,  and  round  the 
edges.  Tne  other  was  of  a  darker  hue  and  richly 
shaded  with  mauve-purple,  the  veins  being  the 
darkest.  Accompanying  the  above  was  a  flower 
which,  in  the  absence  of  pseudo-bulbs,  we  could  not 
separate  from  Dendrobium  nobile.  The  chief  feature 
of  the  flower  was  its  very  small  size  for  that  species, 
its  neat  form  and  rich  colouring,  the  upper  half  of 
the  sepals  and  petals  being  of  a  rich  purple.  If  this 
character  is  permanent,  the  variety  would  be  worthy 
of  a  distinct  name,  for  ’which  we  should  suggest 
D.  n.  parviflorum. 

Calanthe  Sandhurstiana. 

This  superb  Calanthe  was  raised  by  the  late  Mr. 
P.  H.  Gosse,  at  Sandhurst,  Torquay.  The  individual 
flowers  are  about  the  same  size  as  those  of  Calanthe 
Veitchii,  but  the  colour  is  many  shades  darker,  and 
becomes  intensified  right  into  the  eye  or  throat,  un¬ 
like  Calanthe  Veitchii  in  that  respect,  which  has  a 
white  eye.  The  flowers  are  set  closely  along  the 
scape,  and  last  a  long  time  in  perfection,  without  the 
slightest  diminution  in  colour.  Mrs.  Gosse  takes  a 
great  interest  in  her  Orchids,  which  are  ably  grown 
by  her  gardener,  Mr.  Chudleigh. — J .  McNab. 

Ccelogyne  cristata  Chatsworth  variety. 
This  grand  winter  blooming  Orchid  still  maintains 
ts  popularity,  and  when  well  cultivated,  there  are, 
indeed,  few  subject  more  beautiful  or  more  deserving 
of  cultivation.  In  the  collection  of  J.  Saunders,  Esq  , 
Sutton  House,  Clifton,  Bristol,  it  is  grown  to  per 
fection.  I  counted  recently  upwards  of  sixty  flower 
scapes  on  a  small  pan,  and  on  many  of  the  scapes 
there  were  eight  individual  blooms  of  good  size  and 
substance.  Phalaenopsis,  Calanthes,  Cymbidiums  and 
Cypripediums  are  splendidly  grown  at  Sutton 
House.  Mr.  Saunders,  who  is  a  veteran  grower,  is 
devotedly  fond  of  his  plants. — J.  McNab. 

Dendrobium  Wardianum. 

A  fine  flower  of  the  above  has  been  sent  us  from 
the  collection  of  M.  Veils,  Esq.,  Sale,  near 
Manchester.  It  was  one  of  six  on  a  pseudo-bulb  or 
stem  only  i2in.  long,  and  measured  in.  cross 
the  petals,  i|  in.  across  the  widest  part  of  the  lip,  and 
the  petals  were  more  than  ijin.  in  diameter.  The 
tips  of  both  sepals  and  petals  were  marked  with  a 
deep  purple  as  in  the  variety  D.  W.  Lowii.  The 
orange  blotch  in  the  throat  was  also  very  fine  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  great  size  of  the  lip. 
Accompanying  the  above  was  a  flower  of  Cattleya 
Trianae  alba  of  greater  purity  than  usual.  Not  only 
were  the  sepals  and  petals  white,  but  the  lip  like¬ 
wise.  Many  of  the  individuals  of  this  variety  have 
a  rosy  purple  or  pale  lilac  blotch  in  front  of  the  disc, 
but  in  this  instance  only  a  faint  blush  tint,  hardly 
perceptible,  pervaded  the  lamina.  The  large  blotch 
in  the  throat  was  of  a  pale  orange  yellow. 

Cypripedium  Juno. 

This  hybrid  was  raised  between  C.  Fairieanum  and 
C.  callosum  ;  and  was  exhibited  by  Drewett  O. 
Drewett,  Esq.,  Riding  Mill-on-Tyne,  who  was 


accorded  a  First-class  Certificate  for  it.  The  leaves 
are  oblong  and  deep  green  marbled  with  grey.  The 
scape  is  one  flowered,  and  only  about  6  in.  high 
The  upper  sepal  is  very  broad,  and  heavily  suffused 
with  purple,  the  veins  being  darker,  the  edges  white, 
and  the  very  base  greenish.  The  petals  are  green 
along  the  centre,  with  dark  veins  and  purple  all 
round  the  edges,  which  are  ciliate  with  black  hairs. 
The  lip  is  of  a  deep  dull  purple  in  front  and  paler  on 
the  lower  side.  The  dwarf  and  neat  habit  of  the 
plant,  as  well  as  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  flowers 
are  sufficient  to  recommend  it  to  the  Orchid  lover. 
Orchids  at  Banksian  Villa,  Leek,  Staffordshire 
Mr.H.  W.  Nixon  commenced  the  culture  of  Orchids 
early  in  the  spring  of  1888,  and  since  that  time  has 
been  a  most  assiduous  collector,  grow'er  and  exhibitor. 
Mr.  Nixon  is  well  known  throughout  the  Leek 
district,  as  an  enthusiastic  florist.  For  many  years 
he  grew  the  Auricula  successfully,  and  attained 
fame  as  a  grower  and  exhibitor ;  then  he  turned 
his  attention  to  growing  and  exhibiting  Roses,  for 
which  he  received  many  awards.  Like  all  lovers  of 
plants  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  Mr.  Nixon  takes 
great  pride  in  showing  his  favourites  and  describing 
their  merits.  I  have  spent  many  pleasant  hours 
listening  to  his  intelligent  remarks.  At  the  time  of 
my  visit  recently  the  display  of  Odontoglossum  in 
bloom  was  a  very  formidable  one.  The  first  plant 
calling  for  special  attention  was  a  fine  piece  of 
Odontoglossum  maculatum  in  a  5-in.  pot  with  four 
fine  flower  scapes,  and  having  an  aggregate  of 
twenty-seven  expanded  blooms,  a  very  superior 
variety.  Standing  side  by  side  were  O.  blandum, 
O.  Andersonianum,  O.  Pescatorei,  O.  nebulosum, 
O.  Alexandra,  O.  Rossii  majus,  O.  Cervantesii 
roseum,  O.  Edwardii  with  grand  spikes.  On 
passing  into  the  warm  house  I  found  the 
following  plants  in  bloom  ;--Ccelogyne  cristata,  C. 
Chatsw’orth  variety,  C.  borbata,  C.  fuscescens, 
Cymbidium  eburneum,  C.  Lowfli,  Dendrobium 
Wardianum,  D.  Pierardi,  D.  primulinum,  D.  nobile, 
D.  Findleyanum,  Vanda  Amesiana,  Phajus  grandifo- 
lius  Miltonia  Candida,  M.  cuneata,  Calanthe  Veitchii, 
Cattleya  labiata  autumnalis,  Epidendrum  vitellinum 
majus,  Masdevallia  Chimera  &c  ,  a  vet)'  creditable 
display  indeed,  considering  the  amount  of  space  that 
is  devoted  to  them. — J.  McNab. 

Stanhopea  Wardii  venusta. 

There  are  several  very  distinct  varieties  of 
Stanhopea  Wardii  in  cultivation,  and  all  of  them  are 
very  beautiful.  The  mere  typical  forms  are  notable 
for  the  bold  character  of  the  rosy  purple  ring-like 
spots  which  ornament  the  sepals  and  petals,  the 
ground  colour  of  which  is  yellow.  The  lip  is  also 
variously  marked,  and  has  two  blackish-purple  eye¬ 
like  spots  at  the  base  of  the  lip  on  the  sides  of  the 
claw.  The  variety  S.  W.  aurea  is  devoid  of  the  rosy- 
purple  spotting  on  the  sepals  and  petals,  but 
preserves  the  eye-like  spots  at  the  base.  That  under 
notice  differs  in  the  absence  of  the  spotting  and  the 
large  blotches  at  the  base,  so  that  sepals,  petals  and 
lip  are  of  a  deep  orange  hue.  The  column  contrasts 
strikingly  in  being  white,  dotted  over  the  back  with 
purple  markings.  There  is  a  coloured  illustration  of 
it  in  the  Lindema,  PI.  315. 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

Vinca  rosea  — Plants  of  this  class,  whether  young 
or  old,  should  now  be  pruned  pretty  hard  back  in 
order  to  render  them  bushy.  As  the  young  shoots 
develop  two  or  three  joints  the  points  should  be 
pinched  out  repeatedly  until  the  plants  assume  a 
close  and  bushy  habit. 

Allamandas  and  Bougainvilleas  in  Pots. — 
Plants  of  this  class,  which  were  re-potted  and  placed 
in  heat  with  a  view  to  get  them  started  early  into 
grow  th,  should  now  be  progressing  rapidly.  In  order 
to  keep  the  wood  sturdy  and  short  jointed,  the  pots 
should  be  stood  in  positions  as  near  the  glass  as 
possible,  and  unless  the  house  is  a  span-roofed  one. 
the  pots  should  occasionally  be  turned  round  to  the 
light,  so  that  growth  may  be  equalized  as  well  as 
possible. 

Seed  Sowing. — Plants  of  the  annual  stove-flower¬ 
ing  Torenias  such  as  T.  Fournieri  and  T.  Bailloni 
are  very  handsome  objects  for  basket  work  towards 
the  end  of  summer  and  in  autumn.  At  that  time 
they  can  be  transferred  to  the  greenhouse  or  con¬ 
servatory,  where  their  brightly-coloured  flowers  will 
be  much  appreciated.  Seeds  should  be  sown  now 
with  i hat  end  in  view. 
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Fpacris. — Those  who  desire  their  plants  or  some 
of  them  to  come  into  bloom  daring  the  aiitumn 
months,  should  cut  the  young  shoots  well  hack  as 
soon  as  the  flowers  fade,  and  place  the  plants  in  a 
warm  and  genial  atmosphere  to  induce  them  to  start 
into  vigorous  and  early  growth.  A  vinery  just 
started,  or  a  house  with  a  similar  temperature,  will 
meet  their  requirements  for  a  time,  till  the  vines  get 
too  densely  furnished  with  foliage,  after  which  they 
may  be  removed  to  a  cooler  and  better-ventilated 
house. 

.Hard  wooded  Plants.- — Many  of  these  are  now 
in  bloom,  including  Boronias,  Pimeleas,  Choro- 
zemas,  Polygalas,  Kennedy  as,  Darwinias,  and  others; 
or  if  they  have  been  retarded  in  a  cool  house,  they 
will  commence  blooming  shortly.  Plenty  of  ventila- 

on  should  be  given  on  all  favourable  occasions  so 
as  to  keep  them  sturdy  and  healthy  and  prolong  the 
flowering  season.  Avoid  cold  draughts  as  much  as 
possible,  particularly  during  the  prevalence  of  cold 
east  winds. 

Peaches. — The  fruit  in  the  early  house  should 
now  have  reached  the  stoning  period,  or  will  soon  be. 
No  attempt  should  be  made  at  hard  forcing  until 
that  stage  is  over,  or  many  of  the  fruits  will  drop. 
A  temperature  of  550  to  6o°  will  be  quite  sufficient 
at  night,  until  stoning  is  completed,  after  which,  if 
it  is  desired  to  hasten  the  growth  and  maturity  of 
the  crop,  a  greater  amount  of  artificial  heat  may  be 
given. 

Melons. — After  the  young  plants  have  attained 
the  desired  height  and  have  been  stopped,  attention 
will  have  to  be  given  to  the  laterals.  Thin  out  all 
superfluous  ones,  and  after  those  have  attained  a 
length  of  18  in.  or  20  in.  they  should  be  stopped  to 
encourage  the  production  of  flowering  shoots.  Main¬ 
tain  a  rather  dry  atmosphere  till  the  fruits  are  set, 
and  the  fertilisation  of  the  flowers  should  be  effected 
in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  when  the  atmosphere  of 
the  house  is  in  a  light  and  airy  condition. 

Cucumbers  — Plants  in  bearing  should  be  more 
liberally  supplied  with  liquid  manure  than  previously, 
because  the  lengthening  days  and  the  greater  sun 
power  is  now  giving  greater  impetus  to  growth.  The 
night  temperature  may  be  kept  up  to  650  or  70°,  with 
a  rise  of  10"  or  15°  by  day,  or  even  more  than  this 
at  closing  time  from  sun  heat.  Plenty  of  moisture 
must  of  course  be  maintained  in  the  atmosphere  by 
syringing  and  damping  down. 

Forced  Potatos. — Plenty  of  ventilation  should 
be  given  to  frames  containing  Potatos,  Radishes, 
Carrots  and  such  things  as  are  being  forced  by  means 
of  fermenting  manure.  If  kept  too  close  the  stems 
and  leaves  will  get  drawn,  which  is  altogether  con¬ 
trary  to  good  cultivation,  and  inimical  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  good  crops.  When  the  crops  are  in  an 
advanced  state  the  sashes  may  be  entirely  drawn  off 
in  mild  weather. 

-  ♦  -  _ 

■  ♦  - 

©bituan?. 

We  greatly  regret  to  record  the  death,  at  Cairo,  on 
the  22nd  ult.,  aged  fifty-nine  years,  of  that  well-known 
patron  of  horticulture,  E.  G.  Wrigley,  Esq.,  of 
Howick  House,  Preston.  He  was  the  senior  partner 
of  the  well-known  firm  of  Messrs.  James  Wrigley  & 
Sons,  paper  makers,  of  Bridge  Hall,  Bury,  having 
entered  the  firm  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  and 
mainly  by  his  exertions  has  the  firm  been  raised  to 
its  present  high  position.  For  upwards  of  half  a 
century  the  firm  has  supplied  The  Times  with  the 
paper  used  in  the  printing  of  that  journal.  For 
many  years  past  he  had  devoted  most  of  his  leisure, 
and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  his  vast  wealth,  to 
horticulture,  and  possessed  one  of  the  finest  collec¬ 
tions  of  Orchids  in  the  country,  and  the  only  collec¬ 
tion  of  any  note  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Preston. 
F or  some  time  Mr.  Wrigley  had  been  ailing  in  health, 
and  in  October  last  he  left  England  to  winter  at  his 
villa  in  Algiers.  Three  weeks  ago  he  proceeded  to 
Cairo,  whence  came  the  news  of  his  somewhat  unex¬ 
pected  demise  from  the  malady  from  which  he  has 
long  suffered. 

Another  great  patron  of  horticulture  also  passed 
away  on  the  23rd  ult.,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  R.  S. 
Holford,  whose  collection  of  pictures  at  Dorchester 
House,  Hyde  Park,  was  of  world-wide  reputation, 
and  whose  collection  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  at 
Westonbirt,  in  Gloucestershire,  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  country.  For  many  years  the  gar¬ 
dens  at  Westonbirt  have  been  the  Mecca  of  horticul¬ 
turists  in  the  west  of  England,  and  nothing  more  en¬ 
joyable  to  the  true  lover  of  plants  or  of  landscape 
beauty  could  be  found  than  a  visit  to  that  delightfnl 
and  princely  place. 


QUEsncns  mo  snsuieps. 

Propagating  Vinca  roSea. — R.  I  K.  \  This  triay 
best  be  done  in  early  sumnder,  soon  after  ,  the  new 
growth  commences  and  when  young  shoots  of 
sufficient  length  can  be  obtained.  Young  shoots 
about  2  in.  or  2jin.  may  be  taken  off  at  a  joint,  and 
inserted  in  pots  of  light  sandy  soil  containing  a  good 
proportion  of  sifted  leaf  soil.  The  p  ts  should  be 
placed  under  bell-glasses  or  hand-lights,  in  the 
absence  of  a  properly  constructed  propagating 
frame,  and  kept  in  a  warm  place  till  roots  are 
developed.  The  lights  or  bell-glasses  may  be  taken 
off  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in  the  morning  to 
change  and  dry  the  atmosphere  about  them.  When 
the  cuttings  are  rooted,  pot  them  off  singly,  and 
return  them  to  heat,  and  when  they  recommence 
growing,  pinch  out  the  points  to  make  the  young 
plants  bushy. 

Names  of  Plants. — E.  IF.  A/.:  1,  Selaginella 
Kraussiana  (if  the  tips  are  yellow  in  spring  it  is  the 
variety  S.  K.  aurea)  ;  2,  S.  apus ;  3,  S.  Martensii 
variegata ;  4,  S  uncinata  (often  called  S.  caesia  in 
gardens);  5,  S.  Kraussiana  Brownii  aparently  but  too 
much  crushed  and  dried  up  to  be  sure ;  6,  S. 

Braunii,  often  but  erroneously  called  S.  Willdenovii 
in  gardens.  Please  send  in  a  box  next  time  as  the 
specimens  were  crushed  flat,  withered  up,  and  very 
difficult  to  recognise.  A.W.:  1,  Streptosolen  Jamesoni; 
2,  Sempervivum  tortuosum  variegatum  ;  3,  Herniaria 
glabra;  4,  Stachys  lanata;  5,  Sedum  sarmentosum 
variegatum;  6,  Selaginella  Kraussiana.  A.J.R. : 
1,  Ansellia  africana  ;  2,  Dendrobium  crassinodi ;  3, 
Cypripedium  barbatum  ;  4,  Odontoglossum  trium- 
phans.  H .  Catto :  Clivia  miniata  var.  ;  2,  Clivia 
nobilis, 

Pine  woods,  Waltnut,  trees,  &c. — Flos.:  Theglow- 
ing  lines  or  circles  of  light  of  which  you  speal ,  as  oc- 
curing  in  dark  Pine  woods,  might  probably  be  what 
our  forefathers  used  to  call  ignis  fatuns  or  Will-o’-the- 
Wisp,  due  to  the  burning  or  glowing  of  phosphorus 
in  the  wet  soil.  It  might  and  does  also  occur  in 
other  places  than  Pine  woods,  such  for  instance  as 
in  marshes,  on  moors  and  other  badly  drained 
places  which  used  to  be  morecommon  than  they  are 
at  present.  We  doubt  if  Pine  trees  would  thrive  any 
better  for  being  infested  with  tree-hoppers,  particu¬ 
larly  if  the  latter  feed  upon  the  trees  by  extracting 
their  juices  or  otherwise.  The  wheat  may  blacken 
upon  the  soil  in  the  heat  of  summer  if  badly 
attacked  with  disease,  such  as  is  caused  by  some 
fungi ;  but  that  would  not  be  due  to  the  heat 
directly.  Walnut  trees  are  less  frequently  cut 
down  in  this  country  than  other  kinds,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  there  are  very  few  to  cut  down. 

Market  Gardening.  F .  C.  writes  : — Being  desir¬ 
ous  of  starting  a  market  garden  and  wishing  to  make 
an  estimate  of  cash  and  probable  return,  I  should  be 
glad  if  you  would  favour  me  with  answers  to  the 
following  questions.  (1)  When  is  the  best  time  of 
the  year  to  commence  ?  (2)  What  kind  of  soil  is 

most  suitable,  and  in  what  neighbourhood  within 
about  fourteen  miles  of  London  is  that  soil  to  be 
found?  (3)  What  book  (price  and  publishers),  would 
give  me  calculated  results,  rotation  of  crops  of 
vegetables,  &c.  (4)  If  any  book  is  published  show¬ 

ing  what  profit  can  be  made  by  growing  vegetables 
for  market  ?  (5)  What  acreage  could  one  man  (with 

the  help  of  two  women)  cultivate?  (6)  What  would 
be  about  the  cost  of  legal  business,  surveyor’s  fees, 
&c.,  connected  with  the  purchase  of  say  about  fifty 
acres  with  house  ? 

[We  can  only  advise  our  correspondent  to  let 
market  gardening  alone  ;  he  evidently  knows  nothing 
about  it,  and  would  only  lose  his  money;  but  per¬ 
haps  some  of  our  readers  may  be  able  to  help  him  to 
the  information  he  requires.  Ed.] 

Communications  Received.— E.  P. — W.  P.  R. 
(many  thanks). — J.  Duncan. — C.  L.  Allen. — W.  F. — 
W .  N. — H.  E.  M. — M.  C. — J.  B.  W. — Omega  — T\  O 
— W.  R.  S.— Hortus. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Reid  &  Bornemaun,  Trewsbury  Road,  Syden¬ 
ham,  S.  E. — Chrysanthemums  and  other  florists, 
flowers. 

E.  H.  Krelage  &  Son,  Haarlem,  Holland. — Bulbs 
for  spring  planting. 

J.  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  Norwood 
Road,  S  E. — Dahlias  and  Gloxinias. 

- -J- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

March  1st,  1892. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and 
39,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  brisk  demand 
for  Foreign  Red  Clover  at  an  advance  of  2s.  per  cwt. 
Supplies  of  English  Red  and  Cowgrass  short,  and 
meet  a  ready  sale. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MAkKET. 


March  2nd. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 


s.  d  s.  d. 

Apples...  per  £-sieve  10  50 
Canadian  and  Nova 
Scotian  Apples 

per  barrel  12  0  25  0 


s.  d.  s.a. 

Grapes . per  lb.  19  30 

Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael’s,  each  26  60 
Cobbs...  per  100  lbs  40  o 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


s:  d.  s.  d. 
ArtichokesGlobe  doz.  30  60 
Asparagus,  Eng:bun;  10  o  13  o 
Beans,  French;  perlb.  10  16 

Befet . .  pel  dozfeh  20  30 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  16  26 
Carrots  ..:  per  biinch  o  6 
Cauliflowers,  Eng. dz.  30  60 

Celery . per  bundle  2  6 

Cucumbers  . each  i  o  16 

Endive.  French,  doz.  26  30 
Herbs  . per  bunch  02  06 


:d: 


Horse  Radish,  biindie  2  o 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  1  6 
Mushrooms,  p; basket  1  3 

Qnloiis . per  bunch  0  4 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Radishes. ...per  dozen  1  6 
Smallsaladmg.punnfet  o  4 
Seakale  ...per  basket  2  o 
,  Spinach,  per  strike  1  $ 

■  l-omatos .  per  lb.  o  8 

Turnips . per  him. 


t.  d 

2  8 
2  8 
d  6 


1  d 


6 

Pota tjs.— Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 

Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

30  o  42  o  ;  Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  o  60 


Azalea  . per  doz, 

—Mollis... ...per  doz.  24  o  36  o 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4  o  12  o 

Cineraria  ...per  doz.  8  o  12  0 
Daffodils  ..  per  doz.  9  o  15  o 
Dracaena  term.,  doz.  24  o  36  o 
Dracaena  viridis.doz.  9  0  18  o 
EpiphvUum  per  doz.  9  o  12  o 
Erica  Hymalis,  per  12  o  18  o 
—  gracilis,  per  doz.  9  0  12  o 
Evergreens, invar.doz  6  o  24  o 
Ferns,  invar. .per  doz.  4  o  18 


Genista . per  doz.  10  o  12  o 

Hyacinths,. ..per  doz.  60  90 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

doz.  pots  12  o  18  o 
Marguerites,  per  doz.  9  o  12  0 
Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  21  0 
Primula  Sinensis  per 

doz.  40  60 

— scarlet . per  doz.  40  60 

Solanums...per  doz.  9  o  12  o 
Tulips . per  doz.  80  90 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d. 

Acacia  or  Mimosa 
French  per  bunch 
Anemone  various, 

French,  dcz.  bun.  2  o 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  3  o 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  o  6 
Carnations.  1 2  blooms  2  o 
Daffodils,  double, 

doz.  bunches  4  o 
— Single,  doz.  bchs  6  o 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  3  o 

Freezia . doz.  bun.  3  o 

Gardenias  12  blooms  4  o 
Hellebore  or  Christmas 
Roses,  dr>z.  blooms  o  6 
Heliotropes, 12  sprays  o  6 
Hyacinths, 

doz.  sprays  3  o 
Lilac,  French, 

per  bunch  4  6 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  6  o 
Liliumsvar.,doz  blms.  1  6 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

doz.  bunches  6  o 
MaidenhairFern,i2bs  6  o 


6  o 
9  o 
6  o 
6  o 
9  o 


3  0 

4  0 

6  0 
1  6 
9  o 
9  o 
1  o 


s.  d.  1  s.  d.  s.  d 

Marguerites,  12  bun.  20  40 
1620  Mignonette...  12  bun.  1  6 
Narciss.  var.,  Scilly, 

doz.  bunches  2  o 
Narciss,  French, 
paper  whit-,  doz.  bs  3  o 
Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  1  0 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  6  o 

Poinsettia  doz.  blms.  4  o 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  9 
Primula  single,  doz. 

sprays  04  06 
Orchid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from 
Roses,  yellow,  dozen 

—  Red . i  doz.  blms. 

—  Saffrano...per  doz 

—  Tea  . . per  dozen 

Tuberoses,  per  doz.  10  20 
Snowdrops,  doz.  bn.  10  20 
Violets,  Parme,  Frnch 

per  bunch  26  30 
—  Czar,  French  bch.  16  20 
—  Dark,  French, 

doz.  bunches  16  20 
— English,  doz.  bchs.  10  16 


4  o 
6  o 


o  3 

3  o 

4  o 


1  o 
6  o 
8  0 
3  0 
3  o 
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ORCHIDS. 


THE 

Liverpool  Horticultural  Ho. 

(JOHN  COWAN)  Ltd., 

Have  an  Immense  Stock  of 

ORCHIDS, 

Both  Established  and  Semi-established, 
and  they  are  constantly  receiving 

IMPORTATIONS 

from  various  parts  of  the  world. 


INSPECTION  IS  VERY  EARNESTLY  INVITED. 

The  Company's  Prices  are  all  fixed 
as  low  as  possible  with  the  view  of 
inducing  liberal  orders. 

Priced  and  Descriptive  Catalogue 
post  free  on  application  to  the  Co., 

The  Vineyard  and  Nurseries, 

GARSTON  nr.  LIVERPOOL. 


VEITGH’S 

Toiimnom 

OF 

FLOWER  SEEDS 

TO  SUIT  ALL  REQUIREMENTS, 

At  5s.,  10s.  6d.,  15s.,  21s.  &  42s.  each. 

FREE  BY'  POST, 

COMPRISING  ONLY  THE  MOST  SHOWY 
AND  USEFUL  VARIETIES. 

Full  Particulars  Post  Free  on  application 

VEITCHS 

TO LLGGTIOnS 

OF 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

UNEQUALLED  FOR  QUALITY, 
UNSURPASSED  FOR  LIBERALITY, 

At  12s.  61, 2 i s . ,  31s.  61, 42s.,  and  63s.  each. 

Carriage  paid  to  any  Station  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Full  Particulars  Post  Free  on  application 


JAMES  VEITCH  &  SONS, 

j  ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY,  CHELSEA,  S.W. 

"EUCHARiS  -  CAN  dTd aT 

Spec’al  Offer  before  Potting. 

A  grand  lot,  sound  bulbs,  flowering  size,  just 
received  from  our  collector  by  SS.  “  Medway,”  in 
finest  possible  condition. 

100s.,  150s.  per  100. 

HUGH  LOW  &  Co.,  Clapton  Nursery,  London,  N.E. 

IfgjyjL©  I  Strong  Fruiting  and  Planting.  The 
WlSlbW  j  best  leading  kinds,  thoroughly  ripened 
&  I  without  bottom  heat. 

FSGS.  1  Particulars  on  application. 

Dickso'js  si™?  Chester 

(.LIMITED) 

mOodweTl’s  granFcarnations^ 

Tli©  Finest  Grown. 


Mr.  Doiwell's  Specialities. 

Bizarres,  Flakes,  Picotees,  Selfs,  Fancies,  &  Yellow 
Grounds,  10/6  per  doz. 

THE  COTTAGE, 

STA-ZETILIEir  -RID..  OXFOBID. 

SPECIAL  CULTURE 

OF 

FRUIT  TREES  &  ROSES. 

A  Large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  or  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  &  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits  post  free  3 d. 
The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  post  free. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  8c  SON, 

The  Nurseries,  «S>4  WBRIDGEWORTH,  Herts. 


KEW  CHRYSAHTKEMBIIS 

FROM  AMERICA. 

75. .  E,aclentoes?g 
Ada  Le  Roy 

kttiel  Paul 
Mamie  Craig 
Ruth  Cleveland. 

11  Prize  Winners,  and  the  fit  est  lot  ever  introduced  at  one 
ne.  Strong  plants  now  ready,  as.  each,  the  set,  18s.,  of 

H.  J.  JONES, 

Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham, 


THE 


BEST  LAWNS 

ARE  PRODUCED  FROM 

SUTTON’S 

GRASS  SEEDS, 

WHICH 

SHOULD  NOW  BE  SOWN 

EITHER  TO 

MAKE  NEW  LAWNS 


OR 


IMPROVEJLD  LAWNS 

SEE  FULL  PARTICULARS  IN 

SUTTON’S 

LAWN  PAMPHLET, 

SENT  POST  FREE  BY 

SUTTON  &  SONS,  Reading. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  441. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  oi  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  March  14. — Sale  of  Hardy  Perennials,  Bulbs,  etc., 
at  Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  March  15. — Flower  Show  in  the  Town  Hall,  Man¬ 
chester. 

Wednesday,  March  16. — Preston  and  Fulwood  Horticultural 
Society’s  Spring  Show.  Bath  Bulb  Show  (2  days).  Sale  of 
Lily  Bulbs,  Greenhouse  Plants.  &c.,  at  Protheroe  Sc  Morris’ 
Rooms. 

Friday,  March  18. — Sale  of  Orchids,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris' 
Rooms. 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  12th,  1892. 


Whe  International  Horticultural 
A  Exhibition. — We  are  pleased  to  be 
able  to  report  that  Mr.  Milner  and  his 
executive  committee  are  pushing  forward 
the  arrangement  of  administrative  details 
in  connection  with  the  forthcoming  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition  at  Earl’s  Court  with 
that  necessary  amount  of  energy  which 
alone  leads  to  success.  The  alterations 
in  the  gardens,  too,  are  being  most  vigor¬ 
ously  pressed  forward  in  order  to  have 
everything  ready  for  the  opening  ceremonj^ 
on  May  7.  The  committee  met  on  Tues¬ 
day  afternoon,  at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  and 
passed  the  schedule  of  prizes  to  be  offered 
for  competition  at  the  several  ipecial 
exhibitions  to  be  held  during  the  season, 
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the  value  of  which  in  cash  and  medals 
amounts  to  some  £ 2,000 . 

The  dates  finally  fixed  upon  for  the 
special  exhibitions  are: — May  27  and  28— 
the  Grand  Summer  Show,  which  will 
embrace  all  the  usual  subjects  available 
at  that  period  ;  June  6,  7,  and  8 — for  a 
display  of  plants  and  flowers  cultivated  by 
market  growers;  July  5  and  6 — a  Rose 
show,  with  classes  for  Tuberous  Begonias, 
herbaceous  plants,  and  table  decorations, 
and  twenty  classes  for  fruit ;  August  1,  2, 
and  3— a  show  of  Carnations  and  Picotees, 
cottage  garden  and  market  growers'  pro¬ 
duce  ;  September  9  and  10  —  Dahlias, 
Gladioli,  and  other  autumn  flowers; 
October  5,  6,  and  7 — hardy  fruits;  and 
October  26,  27,  and  28 — Chrysanthemums, 
plants  and  cut  blooms,  and  trees  and 
shrubs.  The  schedule  will  be  issued  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  intending  exhibitors 
who  do  not  happen  to  receive  an  early 
copy  should  apply  for  one  to  Mr.  G.  H. 
Loveday,  International  Horticultural  Exhi¬ 
bition,  Earl’s  Court,  S.W. 


/ItLD  Gardeners. — We  alluded  last  week 
to  the  prospects  open  to  young  men  in 
the  gardening  profession.  It  may  be  that 
many  a  young  man  full  of  knowledge  and 
intelligence  still  has  been  unfortunate  in 
his  situations,  because  he  has  not  found 
that  outlet  to  which  he  has  aspired. 
Generally,  however,  capable  young  men 
who  have  devoted  hard  study  to  gardening, 
as  well  as  hard  practice,  find  their  proper 
reward  eventually.  But  the  case  of  the 
old  gardener  is  much  worse  than  is  that  of 
the  jmung  man.  The  latter  has  life  before 
him,  and  often  if  he  finds  that  he  has  mis¬ 
taken  his  vocation,  or  does  not  find  that 
encouragement  looked  for,  may  take  up 
some  other  means  of  living. 

The  old  gardener  is  in  no  such  position, 
not  only  with  him  has  the  fire  of  youth  long 
since  burned  low,  but  he  has  probably  been 
vegetating  for  some  twenty  or  thirty  years 
in  one  or  two  places,  and  at  the  age  of  55 
to  60  finds  himself,  through  no  fault  of  his 
own,  but  perchance  through  death,  or  the 
breaking  up  of  a  family,  or  to  some  other 
cause,  thrown  out  of  employment  He  is 
past  the  prime  of  life,  has  become  bent  and 
grej7  in  the  service  of  horticulture,  has  per¬ 
haps  saved  a  little  money  which  he  has  care¬ 
fully  invested,  but  which  is  far  too  small  in 
amount  for  his  maintenance.  What  is  he 
to  do  ?  He  finds  the  younger  men  invari¬ 
ably  selected  to  fill  places  now,  for  there 
are  hundreds  of  them  only  too  ready  to  do 
so,  and  the  old  gardener,  and  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  he  is  old,  is  elbowed  aside  in  the  race 
for  existence. 

What  is  he  to  do  ?  Trust  his  all  in  some 
horticultural  or  market  business;  take  a 
public-house  or  a  shop,  emigrate  or  what  ? 
It  is  a  terrible  problem  which  in  the  decline 
of  life  he  is  called  upon  thus  painfully  to 
solve.  This  is  no  over-drawn  picture. 
There  are  hundreds  of  such  cases,  and  they 
merit  all  our  deepest  sympathy^.  It  is  too 
evident  that  the  gardening  vocation  has  its 
deep  shadows,  as  it  also  has  its  periods  of 
sunshine. 


Jj^ASM anian  Apples. — A  paper  enjoying  an 
enormous  circulation,  the  other  day 
gravely  informed  its  readers  that  consign¬ 
ments  of  Australian  Apples  were  being 
arranged  for,  and  that  they  would  reach 
us  in  July.  If  these  fruits  are  not  here 
for  our  delectation  in  April  and  May, 
they  will  be  too  late,  for  even  the  best 
of  imported  Apples  can  hardly  hope  to  be 
very  good  long  after  being  kept  for  several 
weeks  in  refrigerating  chambers,  and  then 
exposed  to  our  summer  heat.  Naturally 
the  Tasmanian  Apples  come  to  us  in  a 


fairly  fresh  condition,  because  they  are  the 
products  of  the  Australian  autumn,  which 
is  coeval  with  our  spring.  They  have  also 
the  advantage  that  they  come  to  us  at  a 
time  when  not  only  our  own  stocks,  such 
as  we  have,  but  also  the  American  supplies 
are  pretty  well  spent,  hence  they  have  the 
market  to  themselves. 

It  may  be  pleaded  as  against  this  advan¬ 
tage  that  they  come  to  us  after  we  have 
been  consuming  Apples  for  several  months 
and  have  become  nearly  satiated.  That  so 
far  is  true,  but  all  the  same  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  British  people  ever  tire  of  good 
Apples.  It  ought  to  be  recognised,  al¬ 
though  hitherto  it  has  hardly  received  the 
attention  merited,  that  these  regular  and 
considerable  importations  of  fresh,  whole¬ 
some  fruit  and  other  similar  products 
should  materially  help  to  sustain  and  im¬ 
prove  the  public  health.  That  is  one 
aspect  of  the  question  none  too  largely 
considered.  Our  home  growers  have  very 
little  to  fear  from  the  Tasmanian  Apple 
importations.  The  Cape  soft  fruits  may 
create  some  uneasiness,  but  still  both  come 
to  us  in  what  may  be  termed  our  dead 
fruit  season.  Meanwhile  all  these  competi¬ 
tions  should  serve  to  spur  us  up  to  greater 
efforts,  and  inspire  us  with  renewed  energy 
not  to  be  beaten. 


JJThe  Spring. — Although  we  still  have  of 
^  an  intermittent  kind  weather  which 
seems  to  have  been  wintry  enough  in  all 
conscience,  yet  is  there  no  evidence  of  any 
continued  hard  frost  or  of  an  exceedingly 
cold  nature,  and  specially  with  this'  inter¬ 
mittent  weather  we  are  getting  a  compara¬ 
tively  dry  period.  There  may  be  some 
sanguine  souls  whose  energies  it  is  hard  to 
repress  who  want  to  be  gardening,  and  are 
anxious  to  be  sowing  and  planting.  These 
soon  became  impatient  of  unsettled  weather, 
and  rail  against  what  seems  after  all  to  be 
a  wise  protection  of  nature,  the  which 
checks  active  work  of  that  description  in 
gardens,  until  the  sun  has  more  power,  and 
the  winds  under  its  benign  influence  become 
tempered  to  the  shorn  lamb  of  vegetation. 

There  is  almost  always  very  much  of 
unwisdom  in  being  too  sanguine  as  to  the 
late  winter  weather,  and  in  striving  to 
anticipate  the  spring.  So  far  as  our  ex¬ 
perience  goes,  we  should  say  that  the 
weather  is  all  that  Avell  can  be  desired  for 
the  time  of  j'ear.  We  maj7  commit  seeds 
and  plants  to  the  soil,  but  there  is  little 
hope  that  growth  of  a  healthful  robust  kind 
will  speedily  follow.  A  few  days  of  warm 
sunshine  does  not  make  a  spring,  and  when 
a  much  longer  period  of  sharp  frost  or  of 
keen  biting  east  wind  follows,  then  some 
understand  how  real  has  been  our  mistake. 

The  best  of  growth  is  that  which  coming 
in  the  natural  course  of  things  is  constant 
and  unchecked,  therefore  is  it  better  to 
sow  and  plant  a  couple  of  weeks  later 
than  so  much  earlier  ;  we  are  having  vege¬ 
tation,  especially  fruit  trees,  well  held  in 
check.  There  will  be  no  undue  precocity 
to  lament  this  season,  and  therefore  we 
look  for  a  beautiful  spring  and  a  prolific 
summer. 


- - 

The  Dutch  Horticultural  and  Botanical  Society,  at 
its  meeting  held  on  February7  10th,  awarded  a  First- 
class  certificate  to  Mr.  C.  G.  Van  Tubergen,  of 
Haarlem  for  Lachenalia  Garnet  (a  cross  between  L. 
quadricolor  and  L.  Nelsoni),  and  Botanical  certifi¬ 
cates  to  Messrs.  E.  H.  Krelage  &  Son,  Haarlem, 
for  Crocus  Korolkowii  and  Galanthus  Fosteri. 

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — We  have 
much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  53rd  anniver¬ 
sary  festival  dinner  of  this  institution  will  take  place 
on  Wednesday,  June  29th,  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms, 
Hotel  Metropole,  on  which  occasion  Sir  Julian 
Goldsmid,  Bart.,  M.P.,  has  kindly  consented  to 
preside.  The  secretary  of  the  institution,  Mr. 


Ingram,  will  be  much  pleased  to  hear  from  gentlemen 
willing  to  act  as  stewards  on  the  occasion. 

Tasmanian  Apples. — -The  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Steamship  Company  have  arranged  that  their 
steamers  shall  make  twelve  visits  to  Hobart,  Tas¬ 
mania,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  England  a 
consignment  of  240,000  bushels  of  Apples.  The 
first  lot  has  been  despatched  and  will  arrive  in 
London  towards  the  end  of  the  present  month. 
The  fruit  is  packed  in  cool  chambers  during  the 
voyage. 

The  Potato  Disease. — With  the  commendable 
object  of  benefitting  their  friends  in  the  Western 
Counties  Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  &  Sons,  of  Exeter, 
last  season  conducted  a  series  of  experiments  with 
the  Bouille  Bordelaise,  to  the  satisfactory  results  of 
which  we  called  attention  last  autumn.  The  Messrs. 
Veitch  also  sent  a  report  upon  their  experiments  to 
the  Devon  County  Agricultural  Association,  which 
they  have  now7  reprinted  in  handy  pamphlet  form. 
We  have  a  copy  before  us  and  recommend  its  perusal 
to  anyone  who  may  be  contemplating  a  trial  of  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  during  the  coming  season. 

Banana  with  red  foliage.— It  is  related  by  L'lllus- 
tration  Horticole  that  Musa  sapientum  foliis  rubris 
should  be  destined  to  become  one  of  the  most  marked 
plants  of  our  gardens  during  summer.  It  has  been 
discovered  by  M.  J.  Dybowski,  in  a  recent  journey, 
near  Lake  Tschad,  in  the  French  Congo.  This 
novelty  attracts  from  a  distance  by  the  vinous  red 
colour  of  its  foliage.  The  traveller  precited  saw  it 
for  the  first  time  near  the  village  of  Bateke,  not  far 
from  Brazzaville.  The  plants  attain  a  height  of 
four  yards,  and  its  leaves  acquire  a  length  of  four  to 
five  feet. 

Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — Mr.  A.  Dean  v7rites  from 
Kingston: — “The  meeting  of  gardeners  alluded  to 
last  week,  was  held  here  on  Saturday  evening,  twenty- 
five  responding  to  the  invitation  issued.  Amongst 
these  was  Mr.  Burrell,  of  Claremont,  who  w7as  unani¬ 
mously  elected  chairman  of  the  meeting.  The  pro¬ 
posal  to  organise  a  concert  in  aid  of  the  fund  was 
most  warmly  agreed  to,  and  a  general  determination 
expressed  to  make  the  affair  a  success.  We  venture 
to  hope  that  once  the  proposal  takes  shape,  we  shall 
receive  very  w7arm  support  from  every  gardener  in 
the  locality.  A  sub-committee  was  appointed  to 
arrange  for  the  concert,  w7hich  it  is  hoped  may 
take  place  in  one  of  the  large  halls  here  soon  after 
Easter.  I  have  undertaken  to  act  as  secretary,  and 
Mr.  Burrell  will  be  our  chairman.’’ 

The  Sunderland  and  District  Gardeners'  Mutual  Im¬ 
provement  Society. — The  executive  of  this  society 
have  just  issued  their  first  annual  report,  a  record  of 
twelve  months'  admirable  work.  The  society  held 
some  two  dozen  meetings,  at  which  papers  were  read 
on  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  and  also  promoted  a 
Chrysanthemum  Show  for  the  benefit  of  the  local 
infirmaries,  which  was  the  means  of  adding  £30  10s. 
to  the  funds  of  two  of  those  institutions.  Should  they 
decide  to  repeat  the  experiment,  we  hope  they  will 
not  forget  the  claims  of  the  Gardening  charities. 
The  society  has  an  admirable  chairman  in  Mr.  J.  W. 
Bolam,  of  the  Sunderland  Cemetery,  and  an  energetic 
secretary  in  Mr.  J.  T.  Richardson,  Moorlands  Gar¬ 
dens,  Sunderland. 

The  Esher  Gardeners  recently  held  the  annual 
meeting  of  their  Mutual  Improvement  Society,  and 
subsequently,  to  the  number  of  fifty,  sat  down  to  a 
“  High  Tea,  ”  presided  over  by  Mr.  Bedser,  who 
during  the  evening  proposed  success  to  the  society, 
which  was  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Holden,  the  secre¬ 
tary,  and  Mr.  C  J.  Waite,  of  Glenhurst.  Air.  Waite 
spoke  of  the  great  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
membership  of  such  associations,  especially  by 
young  gardeners,  who  should  be  encouraged  in 
every  way  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  serious  duties 
of  life  in  front  of  them.  Gardeners  could  not  be  too 
practical  or  too  well  educated  now-a-iays,  as  gentle¬ 
men  now  only  looked  out  for  this  class  of  men. 

Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Society. — It  may  be 
interesting  to  exhibitors  and  committees  of  other 
societies,  to  know  that  the  committee  of  this  society 
have  decided  to  divide  their  class  for  forty-eight 
blooms  into  two  classes,  viz.,  one  class  for  twenty- 
four  incurved  and  one  for  twenty-four  “Japs,"  their 
usual  liberal  prizes  likewise  being  equally  divided 
between  the  two  classes.  The  open  class  for  twenty- 
four  blooms  too  will  be  divided  in  a  similar  manner. 
This  it  is  anticipated  will  facilitate  competition,  and 
simplify  the  judging,  inasmuch  as  it  will  be  simply 
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"Japs”  against  "Japs,”  and  incurved  against 
incurved,  whilst  it  will  afford  opportunities  for 
competition  to  exhibitors  who  cannot  manage  a 
forty-eight,  but  who  can  muster  a  twenty-four,  at 
the  same  time  admitting,  as  before,  those  who  can 
manage  to  exhibit  both.  The  committee  have 
further  decided  to  introduce  a  rule  making  the  use 
of  gum  or  other  adhesive  in  the  dressing  of  cut 
blooms  or  blooms  on  plants  a  disqualification  ;  and 
further  that  all  Orchids  exhibited  at  their  next 
Chrysanthemum  show  and  their  spring  show  in 
1893  shall  be  bona  fide  specimens  exhibited  in  the 
pots  as  grown  and  not  made  up  for  the  occasion. 

National  Amateur  Gardeners’  Association. — The 
amateur  gardeners  of  Liverpool  have  established  a 
branch  of  the  National  Amateur  Gardeners’  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  held  their  first  monthly  meeting  on  the  3rd 
inst.,  when  Mr.  W.  A.  Ardran  read  a  paper  on  “  The 
failures  and  successes  of  an  Amateur  Gardener.” 
Prof.  Harvey  Gibson  has  consented  to  become  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  branch. 

The  Whit-week  Show  at  Manchester. — We  under¬ 
stand  that  the  Great  National  Horticultural  Exhi¬ 
bition,  which  for  some  years  past  has  been  one  of 
the  specially  successful  horticultural  events  of  the 
season,  and  which  this  year  was  to  have  taken  the 
character  of  an  Orchid  show  mainly,  has  been 
abandoned  in  view  of  arrangements  which  have  been 
made  for  letting  the  gardens  at  Old  Trafford  for  the 
season,  to  a  syndicate  who  are  going  to  run  an  exhibition 
there,  entitled  "  Old  America.”  Some  flower  shows 
will  probably  be  held  in  the  gardens,  but  they  wil 
be  under  the  control  of  the  syndicate  in  question. 

Kent  County  Chrysanthemum  Sociely. — The  fourth 
annual  dinner  of  this  flourishing  society  took  place 
on  Wednesday  evening,  March  2nd,  at  the  Bridge 
House  Hotel,  London  Bridge.  About  fifty  members 
and  their  friends  sat  down  to  an  excellently  arranged 
repast,  and  the  evening  proved  to  be  a  very  pleasant 
one  indeed.  After  the  usual  loyal  toast  had  been 
given,  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  proposed  "  The  Kent  County 
Chrysanthemum  Society,”  and  in  doing  so  spoke  in 
praise  of  the  high  standard  of  public  utility  which 
the  society  had  maintained  during  the  past  year. 
The  chief  event  of  the  evening  was  the  presentation 
of  a  testimonial  to  the  late  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  A. 
Needs,  who  was  leaving  the  neighbourhood.  The 
testimonial  took  the  form  of  a  silver  tea  and  coffee 
service,  which  was  much  admired.  The  chairman, 
Mr.  Stevens,  in  making  the  presentation,  spoke  very 
highly  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Needs  had 
carried  out  the  work  of  the  society.  Mr.  Needs  res¬ 
ponded,  and  in  doing  so  assured  the  members  that 
be  left  the  society  officially  very  reluctantly,  but  was 
extremely  pleased  that  the  secretaryship  had  been 
taken  up  by  his  old  and  esteemed  friend  Mr.  H.  J. 
Jones.  After  Mr.  Needs  had  returned  thanks  for  the 
tangible  manner  in  which  the  members  of  the  society 
had  expressed  their  goodwill,  the  remainder  of  the 
evening  was  given  up  to  toasts,  songs,  and  sentiment. 
The  arrangements  for  the  dinner  were  admirably 
carried  out  by  the  new  secretary,  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones, 
Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham. 

THE  OLD  DOUBLE  WHITE 

PRIMULA. 

The  beauty  and  usefulness  of  this  grand  old 
Primula  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated  where  cut 
flowers  are  in  great  demand  during  the  winter 
months.  They  are  particularly  well  adapted  for 
filling  small  vases  and  glasses  for  the  dinner  table, 
also  for  making  crosses  and  wreaths.  The  individual 
blooms  can  be  placed  together,  in  small  bunches 
from  six  to  twelve  together,  and  so  distributed 
over  the  frame  of  the  cross  or  wreath,  and  no 
flower  can  surpass  it  for  its  purity  of  snowy 
whiteness,  and  very  few  for  the  vast  quantity  of 
bloom  which  it  will  produce  during  the  short  days 
of  winter.  There  really  seems  to  be  no  limit  in  this 
respect. 

The  grandest  sight  I  have  seen  for  a  very  long  time 
was  a  house  full  of  this  Primula  in  Messrs  Jefferies 
&  Son's  nursery,  Cirencester,  which  the  other  day 
presented  a  perfect  sheet  of  snowy  whiteness.  The 
plants  were  arranged  on  the  side  stages,  and  at  the 
further  end  of  the  house  was  a  bank  which  defies 
description,  each  plant  representing  a  complete  cone 
of  bloom,  each  bloom  being  of  very  large  size  and 
good  substance.  I  should  very  much  like  a  hint  or 
two  from  Mr.  Dyer  (Messrs.  Jefferies  &  Son’s 
foreman)  as  to  the  treatment  these  plants  have 
received  to  bring  about  such  satisfactory  results. 

Although  several  new  varieties  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  from  time  to  time,  the  good  old  double  white 
still  holds  its  own.  Some  of  these  newer  varieties 
are  miffy  things  to  deal  with  ;  they  are  very  liable  to 
damping,  and  very  suddenly  too,  for  to-day  a  plant 
may  look  healthy  and  to-morrow  it  may  be  hanging 
down  over  the  side  of  the  pot.  On  examining  it,  it 


will  be  found  to  be  perfectly  rotten  at  the  collar  or 
just  above  the  soil,  I  should  very  much  like  to  know 
the  origin  of  this  useful  plant. — Visitor. 

- - 

TWO  CHOICE  BORONI AS. 

Within  recent  years  more  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  Boronias  than  formerly.  The  sweet-scented 
B.  megastigma  has  no  doubt  assisted  greatly  to  give 
an  impetus  to  the  growing  of  this  class  of  plants 
owing  to  the  delicious  fragrance  of  its  blossoms 
which  make  their  presence  felt  in  a  house  notwith¬ 
standing  their  small  size,  inconspicuous  colours  and 
general  unattractiveness.  So  far  as  appearance  goes 
the  graceful  habit  of  the  plant,  and  the  finely  divided 
leaves  with  their  linear  divisions  clothing  the  twiggy 
branches,  are  all  that  recommend  the  plant  to  the 
general  cultivator.  The  roundly  bell-shaped  flowers 
of  a  maroon  purple  externally  and  yellow  internally, 
recommend  the  plant  for  conservatory  work  on 
account  of  their  odour  alone.  The  accompanying 
illustration  shows  a  spray  of  this  plant,  universally 
a  favourite  when  it  is  known.  It  is  a  native  of 
South  Western  Australia,  from  whence  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  1873. 

A  showier  plant  is  B.  heterophylla,  shown  in  the 
same  illustration,  and  which  may  readily  be  recog¬ 
nised  by  the  more  ovate  drooping  and  partially  closed 
flowers  with  the  variably  formed  leaves,  sometimes 


1.  Boronia  megastigma.  2.  B.  heterophylla. 


simple  and  sometimes  with  one  or  two  pairs  of  linear 
leaflets  at  the  base.  The  flowers  are  of  a  rich 
reddish  purple,  but  of  that  peculiar  hue  which  some 
describe  as  scarlet,  and  they  are  borne  in  clusters  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves  all  along  the  slender  twiggy 
shoots.  When  grown  vigorously,  the  plant  makes 
long  shoots  annually,  and  consequently  a  great 
amount  of  bloom.  For  conservatory  work  it  is 
certainly  handsome,  and  produces  a  display  of  bloom 
from  February  to  April  according  to  treatment. 
The  species  was  introduced  from  Western  Australia 
in  1881,  and  is  already  getting  widely  disseminated 
in  British  gardens.  In  its  native  home  it  forms  a 
bush  about  the  height  of  a  man,  but  in  pots  may 
always  be  kept  down  to  2  ft.  or  2J  ft.,  and  young 
plants  flower  freely  in  quite  a  small  state. 

-  ♦   

CYCLAMENS  AND 

PRIMULAS  AT  WOODSIDE. 

Both  Cyclamens  and  Chinese  Primulas,  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  James  &  Son,  Woodside,  Farn- 
ham  Royal,  Slough,  are  now  past  their  prime,  but  they 
have  been  exceedingly  fine.  They  are  grown  solely 
for  seed,  so  that  when  in  full  bloom  they  are  ferti¬ 
lised  with  the  camel's  hair  brush,  which  causes  the 
flowers  to  drop  quickly.  The  Cyclamens  were  still 
grand  when  we  saw  them  last  week,  notwithstanding 
that  many  of  the  flowers  were  old  and  others  had  set 
their  seed  pods.  A  large  number  of  the  flowers  had 
been  pulled  out  when  still  quite  young  to  prevent  the 
weakening  of  the  plants  in  view  of  the  production  of 


seed,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  plants  were 
nevertheless  simply  one  mass  of  bloom.  The  Prim¬ 
ulas,  on  the  contrary,  are  a  mass  of  young  seed  pods 
and  only  a  few  flowers  remain  to  show  what  their 
colours,  size,  and  character  were.  All  are  grown  in 
low,  span-roofed,  well  lighted  houses. 

Cyclamens. 

These  are  separated  into  groups  according  to  their 
colours,  but  very  few  of  them  receive  special  names. 
We  were  particularly  taken  with  the  floriferous 
character  of  the  pure  white  strain,  which  is  grown 
in  considerable  quantity.  No  other  type  bore  a 
greater  quantity  of  flowers.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
house  were  the  very  dark  flowered  kinds,  with  blooms 
of  an  intense  red  or  crimson,  some  of  which  would 
be  difficult  to  excel  in  richness.  Near  the  latter  was 
a  batch  of  the  giganteum  type,  with  large,  dark  rose- 
coloured  flowers.  Another  lot  had  bright  rose 
flowers  with  a  dark  mouth.  A  white-flowered  variety 
with  a  dark  red  mouth  was  also  very  choice,  and  the 
same  might  be  said  of  a  pink  one  with  a  warm  rose 
or  carmine  edge  to  the  segments,  deepening  in  colour 
with  age.  In  process  of  time  this  might  be  developed 
into  a  good  and  attractive  Picotee-edged  strain. 

Chinese  Primulas. 

The  number  of  varieties  grown  is  considerable,  but 
some  of  them  have  been  raised  and  flowered  by  way 
of  trial,  and  will  be  discarded  where  they  have  failed 
to  come  up  to  thedesired  standard.  There  are  1,500 
of  them  all  grown  in  40-size  pots,  a  very  suitable 
size  where  the  plants  are  intended  for  seed. 

Semi-double  Sorts. 

As  most  gardeners  are  now  well  aware  the  semi¬ 
double  kinds  can  be  raised  from  seeds  in  the  same 
way  as  the  single  ones.  Sutton’s  Double  White  has 
light  green  leaves  and  petioles  with  pure  white 
flowers,  produced  freely  in  two  or  four  trusses  from 
a  plant.  Double  White  having  red  petioles,  dark 
green  leaves,  and  pure  white  flowers  is  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  the  last  named  and  another  variety.  A  riehly- 
coloured  variety  is  the  Double  Salmon.  The  Double 
Purple  is  also  of  a  rich  shade  of  purple,  shaded  with 
a  hue  which,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  we  should 
call  violet. 

The  Giant  Strain. 

One  of  the  finest  of  this  type  is  Giant  White,  with 
light  green  leaves  and  petioles,  and  white  flowers 
shaded  with  blush.  This  is  generally  the  case  when 
the  foliage  is  entirely  of  a  light  hue,  but  is  different 
from  what  we  should  expect.  The  Giant  Pink  has 
large  warm  pink  flowers,  very  freely  produced  for 
this  strain.  The  blade  of  the  leaves  is  of  a  deep 
green,  while  the  petioles  are  light  green.  The  flowers 
of  Giant  Crimson  are  of  an  intense  purple  shade 
with  a  crimson  shading  at  the  edge,  and  the  leaves 
are  of  a  dark  green  w-ith  red  petioles.  Sutton's 
Giant  White  is  a  much  weaker  grower  than  J  ames’ 
Giant  White,  at  least  under  the  same  conditions. 
The  Giant  Rose  is  a  fern-leaved  variety,  with  dark 
red  petioles  and  rich  rose  flowers,  with  a  broad  crim¬ 
son  band  round  the  eye. 

Other  Varieties. 

Of  all  the  varieties  we  noted  none  had  the  flowers  so 
compactly  arranged  as  Ruby  King,  for  they  form  a 
dense  truss  arising  from  the  centre  of  the  tuft  of 
leaves  and  merely  surmounting  them  in  a  conical 
truss.  The  whole  plant  is  also  very  dwarf  with  red 
petioles.  What  Messrs.  James  term  Market  White  is 
notable  for  its  floriferous  character,  and  pyramidal 
trusses  of  white  flowers  becoming  slightly  tinted 
with  pink  as  they  fade.  Both  leaves  and  petioles 
are  of  a  light  green  as  usual  where  the  white  flowers 
become  tinted  with  blush,  or  pink.  A  new  and 
greatly  improved  variety  has  however  been  raised 
here  having  pure  white  flowers  carried  well  above 
the  foliage  in  pyramidal  trusses  and  in  great 
abundance.  In  fact  the  variety  is  more  vigorous  in 
everyway  than  the  Market  White.  The  blade  of 
the  leaves  is  of  a  dark  green,  but  the  petioles  are 
light  green.  Hitherto  it  has  been  regarded  as 
almost  impossible  to  get  pure  white  flowers  on 
plants  having  light  green  leaf  stalks.  Reading  Blue 
is  dwarf  and  very  freely  flowered.  An  improve¬ 
ment  has  also  been  obtained  upon  Chiswick  Red  in 
a  dwarf  habited  sort  with  intense  red  flowers.  The 
leaves  are  of  a  dark  green,  rather  sharply  cut  and 
closely  arranged.  Purity  is  also  a  fine  kin  having 
large  pure  white  flowers,  produced  in  ramidal 
trusses,  and  with  a  five-angled  yellow  eye.  The 
foliage  is  of  the  fern-leaved  type  with  deep  red 
petioles. 
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The  fine  strain  of  Cinerarias  evolved  and  brought 
to  great  perfection  here,  are  only  commencing  to 
flower  so  that  it  would  be  premature  to  state  what 
they  will  be  like.  The  remarkably  dwarf  strain  of 
Calceolarias  has  not  even  reached  that  stage  and 
will  not  be  in  bloom  till  May  and  June.  The  plants 
are  now  in  32-size  pots,  except  the  old  ones  of  last 
year,  and  which  have  been  potted  on  again  into 
12-size  pots.  All  are  remarkably  dwarf  and  com¬ 
pact. 

 -  ♦  — 

PARSNIPS,  CARROTS,  AND 

BEET  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

The  preparation  of  the  soil  and  general  cultivation 
of  the  three  vegetables  above  named  are  in  many 
respects  identical.  I  have  therefore  deemed  it 
advisable  to  include  them  under  one  heading. 
Necessary  differences  of  treatment  will  be  duly 
noted.  There  are  two  distinct  methods  practised 
in  the  growing  of  Parsnips  for  exhibition,  both  of 
which  I  have  proved  from  experience  to  be  excellent , 
Either  may  be  adopted  according  to  circumstances. 
The  first  method  which  I  will  describe  is  the  most 
natural  and  the  simplest.  In  autumn  select  the 
ground  on  which  you  wish  to  grow  them,  let  it  be 
open  and  well  exposed  to  the  sun.  Take  out  a  trench 
2%  ft.  deep  and  two  spits  broad.  Wheel  this  soil 
to  the  other  end  of  the  bed  to  finish  with.  Put  a 
layer  2  in.  or  3  in.  thick  of  old  cow  or  horse  manure 
in  the  bottom.  Turn  over  on  this  the  top  spit  of 
the  next  trench.  Then  another  layer  of  manure,  on 
which  turn  up  the  second  spit.  Manure  this  also, 
though  not  so  heavy,  and  throw  on  the  top  of  it 
what  remains  to  be  taken  out  of  the  trench  to  give 
the  required  depth.  Thus  will  your  first  trench  be 
completed.  Repeat  the  same  operation  till  the 
whole  ground  is  gone  over.  Should  the  subsoil  be 
very  hard,  loosen  the  bottom  with  a  pick. 

Should  the  soil  not  admit  of  such  deep  working, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  board  the  bed  round  and 
make  up  with  other  soil  to  the  required  depth.  If 
the  bottom  is  clay  and  retains  water,  it  must  be 
drained,  but  the  loosening  of  the  subsoil  is  usually 
sufficient.  Some  growers  sift  the  soil  with  a  half¬ 
inch  riddle,  in  order  to  break  it  up  and  get  rid  of 
stones.  If  manure  water  drainings  from  a  stable  or 
byre  are  procurable,  a  good  watering  given  once  a 
week  along  where  the  rows  are  to  be,  up  till  the 
middle  of  January,  will  very  much  enrich  the  soil. 
So  much  then  for  the  first  system. 

The  second  method  consists  of  digging  a  trench  to 
the  depth  already  indicated  and  about  14  in.  broad, 
loosening  the  bottom.  Fill  this  with  a  mixture,  half 
soil  and  half  manure,  raising  it  2  in.  or  3  in.  to  allow 
for  subsidence.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  manure 
be  old.  The  trench  may  be  filled  at  seed-sowing 
time,  but  it  is  better  to  have  it  done  some  weeks 
previously  to  allow  time  for  settling.  If  not  done 
beforehand  the  mixture  must  be  in  a  friable  con¬ 
dition,  and  in  filling  slightly  tramp  it  down.  Now 
make  a  dibber  about  4  ft.  long  with  a  point  regularly 
tapered  2J  ft.  long  by  5  in.  or  6  in.  diameter  at  the 
thickest  part.  With  this  instrument  make  holes 
along  the  trench  at  least  2  J  ft.  deep  and  about  9  in.  or 
10  in.  from  centre  to  centre.  Each  hole  will  require 
to  be  filled  before  the  next  is  made,  with  the  com¬ 
position  hereafter  described.  In  filling  the  holes 
gently  ram  home  the  compost.  With  regard  to  the 
mixture  or  compost  for  filling  the  holes,  there  is 
room  for  differences  of  opinion,  but  I  find  the  follow¬ 
ing  produces  grand  results: — Equal  parts  of  sand, 
loam  and  leaf-soil,  with  1  lb.  of  Cross’s  Garden 
Fertilizer  to  the  bushel.  Soft  and  white  sand  is  best. 
If  leaf-soil  is  not  to  be  had,  very  old  manure  will  do 
as  well,  or  part  of  both  is  perhaps  better.  Turfy 
loam  that  has  been  stored  up  a  year  or  more  is  most 
suitable.  This  compost  must  be  dry  before  being 
run  into  the  holes  and  all  passed  through  a  J  in.  or 
finer  sieve. 

I  may  say  that  I  have  filled  the  holes  with  pure 
white  sand  mixed  with  a  little  artificial  manure  and 
grown  first  prize  roots  in  that  way,  but  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  get  them  to  start  in  sand,  especially  if  the 
spring  be  dry,  but  when  successful,  the  roots  are 
beauties  and  no  mistake !  Quite  as  perfect  as  any  I 
have  seen  illustrated  in  catalogues,  where  they  are 
sometimes  said  to  be  a  little  bit  exaggerated.  I  may 
also  remark  that  the  reason  for  using  so  much 
manure  in  the  trench  is,  that  the  essence  of  it  finds 
its  way  gradually  to  the  roots,  and  is  thus  largely 
the  cause  of  the  success  of  this  system. 


Sowing. 

Parsnips  for  exhibition  require  to  be  sown  early.  In 
February  or  early  in  March,  the  first  chance  of  the 
soil  being  dry  and  friable  should  be  taken  advantage 
of.  On  the  ground  prepared  by  the  first  method  sow 
in  rows  16  in. or  18  in.  apart,  putting  in  four  or  six  good 
seeds  every  10  in.  or  12  in.,  and  covering  them  about 
half  an  inch  deep.  By  the  second  method  of  course 
the  seeds  must  be  sown  in  the  centre  of  the  filled  up 
holes.  Cover  the  rows  with  spare  branches  or  other 
suitable  material  to  form  a  protection  from  severe 
frost  or  drought,  till  the  seeds  germinate.  Should 
severe  weather  occur  after  the  plants  are  up,  protect 
with  little  branches  stuck  all  round  them.  Thin 
them  as  soon  as  they  are  2  in.  high,  leaving  one  (of 
course  the  strongest)  plant  in  each  spot.  During 
growth,  should  the  crowns  show  themselves,  cover 
with  fresh  soil  or  sand.  Parsnips  growm  as  above 
described  require  little  or  no  attention  after  thinning. 
The  soil  being  so  rich,  manure  watering  is  unneces¬ 
sary,  but  should  a  time  of  drought  occur,  give  a  good 
supply  of  pure  water.  Manure  water  will  no  doubt 
assist  growth,  but  some  assert  that  it  produces 
fibrous  roots  (a  result  to  be  avoided),  though  of  that 
I  am  not  convinced.  Something  must  be  said  about 
the  number  to  be  grown,  and  that  depends  a  good 
deal  on  the  keenness  of  the  competition  and  the 
space  at  command.  At  least  three  to  four  times  what 
is  required  should  be  grown.  Those  raised  by  the 
second  method  produce  the  largest  percentage  of 
perfect  roots.  When  lifting  them  be  careful  not  to 
bruise  the  skin,  wash  clean  and  cut  away  all  fibrous 
roots.  A  good  specimen  may  measure  nine  or  more 
inches  in  circumference  at  the  thickest  part  and  from 
20  to  30  in.  long,  having  a  gradual  taper.  In  staging 
arrange  them  on  a  sloping  board  with  a  dark  back¬ 
ground. 

Growing  Parsnips  for  Ordinary  Use. 

The  first  method  above  described,  but  modified  a 
little,  will  give  perfect  results.  Trench  the  ground 
in  autumn  20  in.  to  24  in.  deep  and  turn  up  roughly, 
putting  in  two  layers  of  manure.  Sow  in  March  in 
rows  16  in.  apart,  and  thin  out  to  9  in.  between  the 
plants.  If  the  garden  is  old  the  introduction  of 
fresh  soil — road  scrapings  and  such  like — will  do 
much  to  ensure  success.  If  the  ground  is  not 
trenched  till  sowing  time,  care  must  be  taken  to  use 
only  old  manure,  free  from  straw,  or  the  roots  will 
be  forked.  On  the  approach  of  winter,  soil  should 
be  drawn  over  Parsnips,  and  they  should  only  be 
lifted  as  required.  By  this  means  their  full  flavour 
is  preserved.  Some,  of  course,  will  require  to  be 
stored  away  against  a  time  of  hard  frost. 

Carrots. 

The  best  exhibition  Carrots  can  be  grown  by  either 
of  the  methods  described  for  Parsnips.  The  ground 
need  not  be  trenched  so  deep,  20  in.  to  24  in.  being 
sufficient,  as  I  do  not  recommend  the  long-rooted 
varieties  for  competition.  The  Intermediate  type,  or 
Nante’s  are  the  best,  and  I  prefer  the  former.  In  old 
gardens,  Carrots  are  more  subject  to  the  attacks  of 
vermin  than  Parsnips.  Deep  digging  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  or  fresh  soil  (black  mossy  soil  is  the  best ) 
are  the  best  preventatives,  along  with  a  good  layer  of 
salt  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and  another  layer  on 
the  surface  after  trenching,  as  much  as  will  give  it  a 
white  coating.  The  salt  must  be  applied  not  later 
than  December.  There  is  not  much  danger  of  ver¬ 
min  being  in  the  soil  after  such  a  dose. 

When  grown  by  the  second  method  the  holes 
should  be  8  in.  or  9  in.  apart  and  about  20  in.  deep, 
made  with  the  dibber  already  described.  When 
sand  is  used  to  fill  the  holes  most  perfect  specimens 
are  obtained,  though  usually  larger  roots  are  pro¬ 
duced  when  the  holes  are  filled  with  the  compost. 

Sowing. 

Carrots  that  are  sown  very  earl)'  are  apt  to  be 
checked  by  frost  and  run  to  seed.  For  exhibition, 
sow  on  the  first  favourable  day  in  April,  in  rows 
15  in.  apart,  covering  the  seed  with  \  in.  of  fine  soil. 
When  large  enough,  thin  out  to  8  in.  between  each. 
They  need  all  this  distance  when  grown  strong. 
Watch  carefully  for  any  sign  of  vermin  at  the  roots, 
indications  of  which  may  be  observed  by  the  leaves 
turning  yellow.  As  soon  as  noticed  give  them  a  good 
dusting  of  soot,  and  water  it  well  into  the  soil,  using  a 
rose  on  the  can.  This  is  usually  effective,  but  not  al¬ 
ways,  conditions  of  soil,  weather,  and  other  influences 
all  conspire  sometimes  to  make  the  crop  a  failure  ; 
but,  as  already  stated,  fresh  soil,  deep  digging,  etc., 
seldom  if  ever  fails  to  ensure  success. 


In  exhibiting  Carrots,  select  those  that  are 
brightest  in  colour,  and  most  even  in  form.  Also 
stage  them,  as  directed  for  Parsnips,  with  a  bluish- 
green  background. 

Carrots  for  Ordinary  Use. 

The  soil  for  these  need  not  be  so  heavily  manured 
as  that  prepared  for  growing  exhibition  specimens. 
For  first  crop  sow  the  Earl)'  Horn  variety  on  a  warm 
border  towards  the  end  of  March,  in  rows  10  in.  apart. 
As  these  are  used  in  a  young  state  they  need  only  be 
thinned  to  3  in.  or  4  in.  The  Intermediate  and  later 
varieties  should  be  sown  about  the  end  of  April  or 
beginning  of  May,  in  rows  12  in.  or  14  m.  apart,  and  left 
6  in.  or  8  in.  apart  after  thinning.  Before  winter  the 
crop  should  be  lifted  and  stored  in  a  pit  or  cellar 
among  earth  or  sand,  or  be  covered  from  the  frost 
and  lifted  for  use  as  required. 

Beet. 

This  vegetable  can  be  grown  to  perfection  by  the 
second  method  as  described  for  Parsnips.  The  holes, 
however,  need  not  be  made  more  than  15  in.  deep, 
4  in.  diameter,  and  9  in.  from  centre  to  centre.  The 
mixture  for  filling  the  holes  should  have  less  manure 
in  its  composition,  as  great  size  in  this  case  should 
not  be  aimed  at.  The  pure  sand,  with  a  little  artificial 
manure  as  stated,  will  grow  model  specimens. 

In  preparing  the  ground  by  the  second  method — 
which,  by  the  way,  is  equally  suited  for  growing  Beet 
both  for  competition  and  general  use — half  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  manure  needed  for  Carrots  will  do  for  Beet, 
and  the  bulk  of  it  should  be  from  9  in.  to  12  in.  deep. 
When  trenching  the  ground  there  is  no  need  for  a 
layer  of  manure  in  the  bottom. 

Sowing. 

This  should  be  done  about  the  middle  or  end  o 
April,  in  rows  15  in.  apart,  covering  J  in.  deep.  Thin 
out  to  9  in.  in  the  rows.  For  an  ordinary  crop,  the 
rows  may  be  12  in.  apart,  and  the  plants  6  in.  or  8  in. 
asunder  in  the  rows.  While  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  grow  large  specimens  of  Parsnips  and  Car¬ 
rots  for  exhibition,  never  losing  sight,  of  course,  of 
other  necessary  qualities,  here  we  have  a  vegetable, 
which,  like  the  Turnip,  if  grown  extra  large,  is  likely 
never  to  be  looked  at  by  the  judges.  With  a  large 
Beet  is  associated  the  Mangold-wurzel  and  coarse¬ 
ness.  An  exhibition  root  should  be  about  7  in.  to  8  in. 
round  the  thickest  part,  smooth  and  free  from  fibrous 
roots,  and  well  formed.  Above  all,  it  should  be  of  a 
rich,  dark,  crimson-purple  colour.  If  found,  on  being 
cut  by  the  judges,  to  have  white  rings,  the  chances  of 
getting  a  prize  are  small.  In  dressing,  do  not  cut  the 
leaves  close  to  the  crown,  else  they  will  bleed  and  the 
root  become  light  coloured. 

It  is  difficult  to  remember  at  one  time  every  detail 
in  connection  with  the  culture  of  roots  for  exhibition, 
but  should  any  of  your  readers  want  further  informa¬ 
tion,  I  shall  be  glad  to  supply  it  through  your 
columns. — Michael  Cuthbertson,  Public  Park  Nursery, 
Rothesay,  N.B. 

- - 

THE  SPRING  SNOW¬ 

FLAKE. 

While  the  early-flowering  Daffodils  are  only  yet 
peering  through  the  ground,  the  vernal  or  Spring 
Snowflake  (Leucojum  vernum)  is  in  full  beauty,  con¬ 
temporaneously  with  the  Winter  Aconite,  Snow¬ 
drops,  early  Crocuses,  Erica  herbacea,  Scilla  bifolia, 
Lenten  Roses,  and  a  few  others.  Its  competitors 
are  therefore  few,  and  its  beauty  unquestionable. 
But  although  a  true  native,  or  according  to  some 
authorities  naturalised  in  the  south  of  England,  it  is 
not  so  generally  planted  as  one  would  expect.  The 
weather  for  some  time  past  has  been  anything  but 
favourable  to  spring  vegetation,  yet  its  flowers  seem 
as  fresh  as  they  might  be  at  midsummer.  The  flower 
scape  rises  only  about  4  in.  or  6  in.  above  the  soil, 
bearing  as  a  rule  a  single,  drooping,  bell-shaped 
flower  of  spotless  purity,  save  for  a  greenish  spot 
changing  to  yellow  around  the  notch  at  the  apex  of 
each  segment,  and  which  serves  by  contrast  to  add 
to  the  charm  of  this  harbinger  of  spring.  It  is  most 
effective  when  planted  in  good-sized  clumps  of  ir¬ 
regular  outline  and  left  undisturbed  for  a  number  of 
years.  Positions  could  be  found  for  it  on  the  margins 
of  shrubberies  or  on  the  better  kept  rockwork,  where 
its  modest  beauty  would  be  appreciated  from  the 
early  days  of  March  onwards. 

- 

The  Abbey  Park,  Leicester,  seventh  annual  Flower 
Show  and  Gala  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  August 
2nd. 
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ALPINE  PLANTS. 

By  F.  W.  Meyer.* 

Before  considering  the  cultivation  of  such  plants  in 
this  country  a  few  words  about  Alpine  plants  at 
home  may  not  be  out  of  place,  as  it  is  only  by 
closely  studying  their  peculiar  nature,  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  they  flourish  in  their  native 
mountains,  that  we  may  hope  to  grow  them  success¬ 
fully  and  surround  them,  as  far  as  possible,  with 
similar  conditions  in  our  gardens.  The  home  of 
Alpine  plants  is  in  the  vast  mountain  ranges  of 
southern  Europe  and  Asia,  but  by  far  the  greatest 
number  has  been  introduced  from  the  Alps  of  Switzer¬ 
land.  Here  we  may  find  within  a  single  day’s  walk 
a  conglomeration  of  climates  varying  from  the  semi- 
tropical  temperature  of  southern  Spain  or  Italy  to 
that  of  the  arctic  regions.  The  lower  valleys  abound 
in  vineyards  and  fertile  land.  A  little  higher  up  we 
have  forests  extending  to  an  elevation  of  from  4,000  ft. 
to  5,000  ft.  above  sea  level.  The  Alpine  region  proper, 
which  furnishes  the  plants  now  under  our  considera¬ 
tion,  is  at  an  elevation  of  5,000  ft.  to  8,000  ft.  or  some¬ 
times  even  9,000  ft.  Above  this  is  the  region  of 
perpetual  snow  and  ice,  where  organic  life  is  almost 
extinct  and  where  glaciers  and  ever  snow-clad  moun¬ 
tain  peaks  stand  out  in  their  wildest  grandeur  and 
form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  vegetation  below.  On 
climbing  the  Alps  it  is  most  interesting  to  trace  the 
seasons  as  we  ascend.  It  is  autumn  in  the  lower 
parts,  and  most  plants  have  finished  blooming  and 
are  ripening  their  seeds.  At  a  higher  level  it  is 
summer,  and  we  may  see  the  same  kinds  of  plants 
with  blossoms  fully  expanded.  Still  higher  up  it  is 
spring,  the  flower-buds  are  scarcely  developed  and 
are  not  due  to  open  for  several  weeks  longer. 

At  a  higher  altitude  still  it  is  midwinter  for  ever. 
We  may  thus  pass  through  the  four  seasons  within  a 
single  day’s  walk.  During  the  winter  months  the 
whole  of  the  Alps  are  covered  with  snow — not  the 
wet  slushy  snow  we  know  in  this  country,  but  a 
thick  covering  of  soft  powdery  down,  which  remains 
in  an  almost  perfectly  dry  state  for  many  months. 
In  the  lower  parts  of  the  mountains  the  snow  begins 
to  melt  in  April  or  May,  but  in  the  Alpine  region 
now  under  our  consideration  it  is  often  not  till  June, 
or  even  July,  that  the  protecting  mantle  disappears. 
There  is  frost  every  night  even  throughout  the 
summer,  and  the  struggle  of  Nature  to  throw  oft  her 
winter  garb  would  doubtless  be  much  prolonged 
were  it  not  for  the  timely  assistance  of  a  mighty 
agent,  the  so-called  “  Fohn.”  The  "  Fohn  ”  is  a 
warm  southerly  wind  which  regularly  every  year 
sweeps  through  the  mountains  and  frees  them  as  if 
by  magic  from  their  winter  covering  of  snow. 
Immediately  all  is  life  and  beauty,  Nature  awakes 
from  her  slumber,  the  hills  become  clad  with  flowers 
and  verdure  within  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time, 
and  without  any  perceptible  spring  we  are  almost  all 
at  once  in  the  midst  of  summer.  The  short  duration 
of  summer  in  the  high  Alps  accounts  for  the 

Peculiar  Structure 

and  the  dwarf  and  sturdy  growth  of  the  mountain 
plants  It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  all  botanists  that 
plants  grow  more  rapidly  by  night  than  by  day. 
But  in  these  altitudes  growing  by  night  is  quite  out 
of  the  question.  The  plants  are  frozen  stiff  every 
night  throughout  the  summer  ;  it  is,  therefore,  only 
during  the  few  sunny  hours  of  the  day  that  any 
growth  can  take  plaae  at  all.  Hence  the  stems  of 
Alpine  plants  are  not  elongated,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  internodes  are  very  short  indeed,  and  the  leaves 
are  packed  so  closely  together  as  to  resemble  little 
cushions.  When  such  plants  are  removed  to  a 
country  like  England,  where  the  nights  are  warmer, 
they  increase  in  size  more  rapidly.  A  striking 
example  of  this  is  the  well  known  Cobweb  House- 
leek  (Sempervivum  archnoideum). 

The  pretty  little  rosettes  of  leaves  attain  with  us  the 
size  of  about  a  shilling  or  even  a  two-shilling  piece, 
but  in  the  Alps  I  have  seen  a  dozen  or  more  rosettes 
packed  closely  together  within  the  space  of  the  same 
coin  ;  even  the  largest  rosettes  were  scarcely  the  size 
of  a  threepenny  piece.  The  anatomical'structure  of 
the  leaves  of  Alpine  plants  is  peculiar,  and  differs 
greafly  from  that  of  plants  in  the  lowlands.  Not 
only  is  the  outer  skin,  or  epidermis,  very  thick  and 
tough,  and  especially  adapted  to  withstand  the  rays 
of  a  powerful  sun,  but  the  cells  are  smaller,  and  the 
cell  walls  thicker,  than  in  other  plants,  and  designed 
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undoubtedly  to  prevent  a  tearing  of  the  tissues  under 
the  action  of  a  scorching  sun,  immediately  after  the 
severe  frost  of  the  night.  The  leaves  of  many 
plants  have  an  additional  covering  in  the  shape  of 
white  downy  wool,  which  repels  the  rays  of  the  sun; 
others  are  provided  with  stellate  hairs,  which  when 
seen  under  the  microscope,  may  be  compared  to  so 
many  sunshades  spread  out  for  protection.  This  fact 
is  a  hint  to  us  that  plants  with  woolly  white  or  silvery 
leaves  should  have  a  sunny  position,  as  they  have 
been  specially  fitted  out  by  nature  to  withstand  the 
sun’s  fiercest  rays.  On  the  other  hand,  plants  with 
leaves  of  a  lively  sap-green  colour  invariably  prefer  a 
moist  and  shady  position. 

The  Soil 

In  which  Alpine  plants  grow  in  their  native  home 
must  be  our  guide  for  their  cultivation,  and  a  little 
reflection  will  show  how  absurd  and  unnatural  it 
would  be  to  plant  them  in  well-manured  garden  soil. 
In  the  lower  Alpine  regions,  it  is  true,  rich  soil  may 
be  found,  sometimes  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  the 
coarser  and  more  common  plants  from  those  parts 
will  grow  with  us  anywhere,  and  without  the  sligh¬ 
test  trouble,  but  the  exquisite  gems  of  the  higher 
altitudes  grow  in  scarcely  any  perceptible  soil  at  all. 
Even  the  extensive  mountain  pastures,  which  are 
studded  with  flowers  in  abundance,  have  a  stony  soil, 
sometimes  less  than  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  lovely  plants  spring  apparently  from  the 
bare  rocks  themselves.  If  we  closely  examine  such 
rocks  we  find  that  the  roots  are  firmly  embedded  in 
narrow  crevices,  which  have  become  filled  with 
small  particles  of  decayed  vegetable  matter,  mixed 
with  an  abundance  of  small  stones  and  grit,  deposited 
by  wind  and  rain.  This  scanty  food  is  all  that  is 
required  by  the  modest  mountain  flowers.  Wedged 
in,  as  they  are,  in  such  a  position  there  is  no  possi¬ 
bility  for  a  spreading  of  the  roots,  which  are,  there¬ 
fore,  compelled  by  nature  to  penetrate  deeply  into 
these  narrow  fissures  to  find  the  cool  moisture  neces¬ 
sary  for  their  existence.  Blasting  operations  have 
proved  the  fact  that  plants  only  an  inch  or  two  in 
height  had  sent  their  roots  into  the  rocks  to  a  depth 
of  actually  several  feet.  This  explains  why  the 
plants  are  not  easily  affected  by  either  excess  of 
moisture  or  exposure  to  the  most  scorching  sun. 
Their  roots  are  far  down,  out  of  harm's  way,  and 
actually  touching  the  stones,  which  are  not  only  cool 
and  moist,  but  by  their  porous  nature  act  as  excel¬ 
lent  drainage,  and  prevent  any  excess  of  moisture. 
It  will  be  readily  seen  that  plants  torn  from  such  a 
position  even  with  the  greatest  care  cannot  possibly 
be  removed  with  the  whole  of  their  roots,  and  would 
die  quickly  if  transplanted.  The  chemical  nature  of 
the  rocks  is  of  great  importance  to  the  Alpines.  By 
far  the  largest  number  of  theseplants  have  a  decided 
preference  for 

Limestone. 

Sometimes  plants  indigenous  to  limestone  rocks  are 
found  in  granite,  flint,  or  sandstone  ;  but  their  nature, 
and  sometimes  even  the  colour  of  their  flowers,  is 
changed.  The  celebrated  botanist,  Dr.  Kerner,  of 
Innsbruck,  in  the  Tyrol,  has  given  some  interesting 
statistics  on  this  point.  He  gives,  as  an  example,  the 
white  form  of  Anemone  alpina,  which  is  found  exclu¬ 
sively  on  limestone  rocks,  while  the  yellow  form  of 
the  same  flower  (Anemone  alpina  sulphurea)  is  never 
found  except  on  sandstone  or  flint.  The  learned 
doctor  also  assumes  that  the  two  distinct  forms  of 
Alpine  Rhododendron  (R.  hirsutum  and  R.  feru- 
gineum)  were  originally  the  same,  and  that  the 
different  character  may  be  directly  traced  to  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  rocks.  In  the  Alps, 
whole  hills  may  be  seen  completely  aglow  with  the 
beautiful  crimson  blossoms  of  these  Rhododendrons 
which  the  Swiss  call  the  “  Alpine  Rose,”  but  R. 
hirsutum  is  only  seen  on  limestone,  and  R.  ferugi- 
neum  on  granite.  Many  Saxifrages,  too,  are  at  their 
best  only  on  calcareous  rocks.  Thus  with  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Queen  of  Saxifrages  (Saxifraga  longifolia)  the 
rosettes  of  silvery  leaves  are  never  so  white  as  when 
growing  on  limestone.  Another  illustration  is  the 
famous  “  Edelweiss  ”  (Gnaphalium  leontopodium), 
.  which  the  Swiss  call  "  Etoile  du  glacier  ”  or  star  of 
the  glacier,  because,  as  a  rule,  it  is  found  in  the  most 
inaccessible  parts,  near  the  snow  line.  The  German 
name  Edelweiss  means  "  noble  white,"  and  refers  to 
the  peculiar  white  woolly  bracts  of  this  interesting 
flower;  but  the  white  colour  changes  to  a  dirty  grey 
when  the  plant  grows  on  other  rocks  than  limestone. 
The  American  humorist,  Mark  Twain,  in  hisamusing 
book,”  A  Tramp  Abroad,”  describes  a  tour  to  Switzer¬ 


land,  and  also  speaks  of  the  Edelweiss  as  follows : — "  In 
the  high  Alpine  regions  we  found  rich  store  of  the 
splendid  red  flower  called  the  Alpine  Rose,  but  we 
did  not  find  any  example  of  the  ugly  Swiss  favourite 
called  Edelweiss.  The  name  seems  to  indicate  that 
it  is  a  noble  flower  and  that  it  is  white.  It  may  be 
noble  enough,  but  it  is  not  attractive,  and  it  is  not 
white.  1  he  fuzzy  blossom  is  the  colour  of  bad  cigar 
ashes,  and  appears  to  be  made  of  a  cheap  quality  of 
grey  plush.  It  has  a  noble  and  distinct  way  of  con¬ 
fining  itself  to  the  high  altitudes,  but  that  is  probably 
on  account  of  its  looks.  It  apparently  has  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  these  upper  altitudes,  however,  for  they 
are  sometimes  intruded  upon  by  some  of  the  love¬ 
liest  of  the  valley  families  of  wild  flowers.  Every¬ 
body  in  the  Alps  wears  a  sprig  of  Edelweiss  in  his 
hat.  It  is  the  native’s  pet  and  also  the  tourist’s.”  So 
much  for  Mark  Twain.  I  am  inclned  to  think  that 
the  Edelweiss  described  fcy  him  could  certainly  not 
have  been  growing  on  limestone  rocks.  I  have 
frequently  planted  the  Edelweiss  in  a  mixture  of 
limestone  chippings  and  sandy  leaf-mould  with  great 
success,  and  if  the  flowers  have  not  been  as  white  as 
snow,  they  have  been  at  least  as  white  as  the  ashes  of 
a  very  good  cigar. 

An  Even  Moisture 

Of  the  atmosphere  is  indispensable  to  Alpine  plants, 
and  this  they  enjoy  in  their  native  home  even  on  the 
hottest  and  driest  days  of  summer.  From  the  snow- 
fields  of  the  highest  altitudes,  as  well  as  from  the 
glaciers,  shallow  streams  of  icy-cold  water  flow 
continually  over  the  mountains.  The  air  is,  there¬ 
fore,  laden  with  moisture,  which,  in  the  form  of 
invisible  vapour,  surrounds  the  plants  as  with  a 
protecting  veil  against  the  scorching  rays  of  brilliant 
sunshine.  Some  of  the  moisture-loving  plants, 
like  Saxifraga  azoides,  Gentiana  bavarica,  and 
others,  may  be  seen  actually  growing  in  the  very 
midst  of  these  shallow  streams,  with  their  roots 
immersed  in  the  icy-cold  liquid  and  their  heads 
exposed  to  a  broiling  sun.  They  are  evidently  in 
this  respect  the  reverse  from  human  beings,  who  like 
to  keep  their  feet  warm  and  their  heads  cool.  I  was 
particularly  impressed  with  this  fact  when  visiting 
the  glacier  of  Valsorey,  near  the  Italian  frontier  of 
Switzerland.  Noticing  some  lovely  specimens  of  the 
beautiful  blue  Alpine  Columbine  (Aquilegia  alpina) 
and  the  Alpine  Toadflax  (Linaria  alpina)  I  dug  for 
their  roots,  and  found  to  my  surprise  that  they  were 
growing  in  a  layer  of  gritty  sand  and  stones  not  more 
than  6  in.  or  8  in.  deep,  and  that  below  that  there 
was  nothing  but  a  solid  mass  of  ice.  The  roots  of 
these  plants  must  have  been  in  actual  contact  with 
the  ice,  graving  almost  on  the  glacier  itself,  and  yet 
the  brilliancy  of  their  flowers  would  baffle  description. 

The  Glaciers 

Are  solid  masses  of  ice  filling  up  the  valleys  between 
the  highest  peaks  in  the  region  of  everlasting  snow. 
The  huge  boulders,  stones,  and  grit,  which  for  ages 
past  have  been  deposited  on  the  glaciers  by  avalanches 
and  other  mighty  agencies,  gradually  glide  to  the 
bottom,  and  are  pushed  onward  by  the  glacier,  which 
acts  as  a  stupendous  ever-progressing  and  resistless 
plough.  This  vastmass  of  bouldersand  disintegrated 
rocky  debris  in  front  of  a  glacier  is  called  a  moraine, 
and  strange  to  say,  in  these  moraines  we  find  so  many 
varieties  of  the  rarest  and  choicest  plants  that  they 
have  been  justly  termed  the  botanical  gardens  of  the 
Alps. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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SCILLA  BIFOLIA. 

The  flowers  of  this  Squill  are  small  individually,  but 
being  produced  close  together  in  a  short  raceme  they 
are  very  attractive,  from  their  star-like  form  and 
bright  blue  colour  more  or  less  tinted  with  violet 
As  the  specific  names  indicates,  there  are  only  two 
leaves  to  a  bulb.  Those  who  like  collections  of 
Squills  will  find  some  variations  in  this  one,  for  there 
are  varieties  with  reddish  or  rose  coloured  flowers, 
and  others  with  w'hite  flowers.  The  type  is  more¬ 
over  the  best,  and  the  beauty  of  the  rest  is  best  seen 
and  appreciated  by  contrast.  The  best  effect  is 
produced  by  planting  the  bulbs  in  a  clump,  not  in 
the  old  fashioned  way  of  allowing  the  bulbs  to  get 
crowded,  but  by  allowing  i  J  in.  to  2  in.  between  every 
two  bulbs  so  as  to  allow  of  some  room  for  increase, 
as  then  the  bulbs  get  better  nourished  and  the  foliage 
is  not  unduly  crowded.  The  flowers  never  fail  to 
appear  in  March,  sometimes  in  the  early  part  of  it, 
and  in  late  cold  springs  more  especially  they  make 
their  appearance  above  ground  rather  in  advance  of 
other  subjects  and  generally  before  the  other  well 
known  early  Squills,  namely,  Scilla  sibirica. 
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FLORICULTURE. 


The  Fertilization  of  the  Pansy. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  remarks  of 
“  Veritas,”  as  I  had  formerly  read  those  of  Mr.  Wm. 
Cuthbertson,  on  Pansy  fertilization.  This  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  upon  which  I  have  bestowed  much  attention  for 
the  past  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  you  will  perhaps 
allow  me  space  for  some  remarks  bearing  on  my  own 
investigations  and  their  results.  My  experiments 
have  been  directed  to  the  attainment  of  some,  at 
least,  of  the  objects  enumerated  by  “  Veritas.”  I 
have  not,  indeed,  sought  with  so  much  solicitude  to 
obtain  a  scarlet  Pansy,  or  one  distinctly  showing 
scarlet  in  its  markings,  as  to  secure  improved  form, 
texture,  distinctness  of  marking,  and  habit.  I  do 
not  by  any  means  consider  the  first  point  unattain¬ 
able,  or  of  very  great  importance  if  attained  ;  for  the 
range  of  colours  which  we  at  present  possess  is  rich 
and  varied  to  a  degree  that  should  satisfy  the  most 
exacting  ;  but  there  is  much  yet  to  accomplish  in  the 
other  directions  referred  to.  As  to  size,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  we  have  reached  in  “  David  Rennie,” 
and  several  other  well-known  fancy  Pansies, 
dimensions  beyond  which  it  would  be  almost  unsafe 
to  go. 

My  experiments,  continued  from  year  to  year 
through  the  period  stated,  have  also  been  conducted 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  influence  each 
parent  exerts  in  determining  form,  colour  and  habit 
in  the  offspring,  and  thus  to  give  a  definiteness  to 
our  aims  in  crossing,  and  some  assurance  of  accom¬ 
plishing  our  object.  As  a  result  of  these  experi¬ 
ments,  I  may  state  briefly  that  I  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  male  gives  colour,  and  the  female  form 
and  liahit  to  the  offspring.  A  similar  law  has  been 
formulated  with  regard  to  the  Narcissi  by  Rev.  A. 
Rawson,  I  think  ;  but  my  own  generalization  had 
been  made  before  I  became  acquainted  with  this 
fact.  I  am  curious  to  know  if  other  growers  have 
formed  a  similar  conclusion ;  and  it  would  be 
highly  interesting  to  ascertain  whether  the  law 
generally  applies.  It  would  occupy  too  much  of  your 
space  to  give  details  of  my  experiments,  but  I  may 
here  state  that  I  usually  selected  varieties  possessing 
marked  individuality,  and  experimented  only  upon 
those  of  good  constitution  and  in  good  health  ;  for  I 
consider  it  most  desirable,  as  does  11  Veritas,”  to 
produce  a  race  of  robust  and  hardy  plants. 

The  method  of  crossing  which  I  adopt  is  different 
from  either  of  those  referred  to  by  "Veritas.”  I 
tried  the  camels’-hair  brush,  but  soon  abandoned  it 
for  what  I  have  found  a  much  more  reliable  method. 
From  a  bloom  of  the  variety  which  is  to  represent 
the  male  parent,  I  remove  the  lower  petal  with  a 
sharp  knife,  cutting  in  front  of  the  spur,  but  leaving 
the  hollowed  projection  with  its  contained  pollen — 
which  need  not  be  disturbed  in  the  operation.  I  in¬ 
sert  this  petal  under  the  pistil  of  a  bloom  of  the 
plant  that  is  to  act  as  the  female  parent.  If  this  is 
carefully  done,  the  pollen  will  come  in  contact  with 
the  stigma,  and  the  inserted  petal  will  remain, 
blocking  up  the  opening  into  the  nectary,  and  so 
preventing  bees,  &c.,  from  interfering  with  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  operation.  As  to  the  stage  of  expansion, 
weather  conditions,  &c.,  when  fertilization  is  most 
successfully  performed,  I  cannot  now  speak.  With 
your  permission  I  may  at  a  future  date  refer  more 
fully  to  this  point  and  others  necessarily  omitted 
now.--  [Please  do.- — Ed.] 

In  addition  to  this  I  have  carefully  watched  the 
actions  of  the  bees — wild  bees  especially — and 
marked  the  blooms  visited  when  the  cross  seemed 
suitable.  And  after  all,  there  is  less  of  the  element 
of  "chance  ” — in  my  opinion — about  this  method  of 
crossing  than  is  generally  supposed.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  an  enormously  larger  percentage  of  good 
varieties  is  obtained  from  hand-crossed  seed  than 
from  that  naturally  crossed — if  we  may  speak  of  the 
action  of  bees,  &c.,  as  natural.  At  the  same  time, 
notwithstanding  all  my  care  in  "matching"  the 
parents,  the  instinct  of  the  bee  has  often  produced 
as  fine  individual  seedlings.  Hitherto  I  have 
operated  upon  plants  growing  in  the  open  air,  but  I 
purpose  this  year  to  experiment  upon  some  kept 
under  glass  during  the  critical  period  between  the 
expansion  of  the  flower  and  the  setting  of  the  seed. 

It  is  very  difficult,  however,  to  guard  against  inter¬ 
ference  from  insects  of  various  kinds  ;  earwigs,  for 
instance,  assist  greatly — I  think — in  cross-fertiliza¬ 


tion,  and  every  Pansy  grower  knows  how  hard  it  is 
to  prevent  the  incursions  of  this  marauder — a  veri¬ 
table  "pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness.” 

Another  series  of  experiments  had  for  their  object 
the  increase  of  size  of  show  Pansies  in  the  white 
ground  and  yellow  ground  sections,-  but  I  have 
already  occupied  too  much  of  your  space  to  enter 
upon  this  question  now.  I  would  only  here  remark 
that  this  is  a  direction  in  which  there  is  surely  room 
for  improvement,  and  I  hope  the  subject  is  receiving 
attention  in  many  quarters.  Many  Pansy  growers 
among  your  subscribers  have  no  doubt  been 
experimenting  in  the  directions  referred  to,  and  it 
would  be  most  interesting  to  have  them  relate  their 
methods  and  results,  and  I  trust  they  will  take  the 
present  opportunity  of  doing  so. — J.  D.  Stuart,  New 
Forge  House,  Malone,  Belfast. 

EXHIBITION  POTATOS. 

Although  I  employ  this  term  yet  I  do  so  as  it  were 
under  protest,  because  I  hold  that  in  no  respect 
should  what  are  commonly  classed  as  Show 
Potatos  be  dissociated  from  ordinary  sorts  as  con¬ 
sumed.  If  anyone  who  may  imagine  that  there  is  a 
special  class  of  Potatos  not  grown  for  ordinary  con¬ 
sumption,  but  only  to  make  or  give  specially  hand¬ 
some  show  tubers,  will  but  visit  exhibitions 
where  Potatos  are  largely  found  during  the 
coming  season,  they  will  find  that  chiefly  these  com¬ 
prise  varieties  extensively  grown  for  consumption, 
and  it  is  only  where  large  collections  are  displayed 
that  sorts  are  found  not  so  widely  cultivated,  hence 
less  well  known. 

I  read  with  amused  interest  a  statement  at  p.  419, 
that  exhibitors  are  shy  about  letting  their  fellow- 
competitors  know  of  their  choice  varieties  for  exhibi¬ 
tion.  How  is  an  exhibitor  to  win  prizes  if  he  does 
not  exhibit  his  Potatos,  and  when  he  does  cannot  all 
the  w'orld  see  what  his  sorts  are  ?  Did  the  writer  of 
the  remark  referred  to  imagine  that  any  exhibitor 
changes  the  whole  of  his  sorts  every  year,  and  then 
-comes  to  the  shows  with  an  entirely  fresh  lot  to  the 
discomfiture  of  his  fellows  ?  That  is  too  funny  an 
idea  altogether.  Every  exhibitor  possibly  expends 
upon  certain  of  his  breadths  some  special  attention 
when  he  grows  to  obtain  fine  handsome  samples  for 
show,  and  yet  these  are  but  of  the  same  kinds  as  he 
is  growing  for  ordinary  consumption.  When  from 
these  special  breadths  comes  these  very  fine  clean 
handsome  show  tubers,  then  .comes  the  ignorant  hyper¬ 
critic  and  exclaims,  "  these  are  exhibition  varieties” 
as  though  they  were  unfit  for  ordinary  consumption, 
Let  us  get  rid  of  cant  of  that  kind  as  soon  as 
possible. — A.  D. 

|»t 

THE  FLOWER  TRADE  OF 

PARIS.* 

The  enormous  increase  of  the  cut-flower  trade  for 
some  years  past  in  Paris  could  hardly  escape  the 
most  superficial  observer,  says  M.  Henry  L.  de 
Vilmorin,  who  writes  an  introduction  to  his  son's 
just  published  work — "  Les  Fleurs  a  Paris  ” — which 
is  the  outcome  of  a  series  of  questions,  such  as  : — - 
Whence  come  all  these  flowers  ?  Who  cultivate, 
send,  receive,  and  distribute  them  ?  To  how  many 
people  do  the  production  and  commerce  of  flowers 
provide  a  means  of  living,  and  sometimes  of  making  a 
fortune  ?  The  French  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science  invited  M.  Henry  L.  de  Vilmorin 
to  take  cut  flowers  for  his  subject  at  one  of  the  con¬ 
ferences  which  it  is  in  the  habit  of  giving  in  Paris 
during  the  winter.  Later  on  MM.  J.-B.  Bailliere  & 
Son  wished  him  to  group  together  his  information 
in  the  form  of  a  book ;  but  owing  to  his  numerous 
occupations  and  engagements  he  was  unable  to 
accede  to  the  request,  but  happily  found  in  his  eldest 
son  Philippe,  then  scarcely  twenty  years  of  age,  the 
man  to  undertake  the  work. 

The  plan  followed  in  the  arrangement  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  book  is  very  simple  but  efficient.  The 
author  at  first  calls  attention  to  the  wide-spread 
taste  for  and  employment  of  flowers  in  our  time  ; 
then  he  conducts  the  reader  rapidly  to  various  parts 
of  the  world  where  the  importance  and  establishment 
of  the  commerce  of  flowers  is  made  the  subject  of 
comment.  At  length,  attaching  himself  to  the  city  of 
Paris,  he  describes  the  proceedings  and  the  organisa¬ 
tion  of  the  sale  of  flowers  in  the  flower  markets,  with 
the  retailers,  and  in  the  stalls  of  the  florist.  He 

*“  Les  Fleurs  a  Paris,  Culture  et  Commerce,"  par  Philippe 
L.  de  Vilmorin.  Libraire.— J.-B.  Bailliere  et  Fils,  Rue  Haute- 
feuille,  19,  Pres  du  Boulevard  Saint-Germain,  Paris. 


then  speaks  of  the  arrival  of  the  principal  flowers  at 
Paris,  ar>d  passes  in  review  those  cultivated  under 
glass  and  those  grown  in  the  South. 

From  the  commerce  of  flowers,  our  author  passes 
on  to  enumerate  the  principal  plants  which  consti¬ 
tute  the  objects  of  the  producers’  care,  and  indicates 
the  merits  of  the  various  species  at  the  same  time 
giving  a  brief  summary  of  their  culture.  Annuals, 
biennials,  hardy  perennial  and  bulbous  plants  are 
successfully  dealt  with,  after  which  he  speaks  of 
hothouse  plants,  and  devotes  special  chapters  to 
Orchids,  to  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  and  to  Roses  in 
particular.  At  last  he  reviews  the  special  culture  of 
the  South,  and  the  materials  for  mixing  with  cut 
flowers  in  bouquets,  such  as  mosses,  ferns,  and 
various  green  subjects. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  author  is  well 
acquainted  with  his  subject,  for  he  has  been  familiar 
with  flower  culture  in  the  environs  of  Paris  from  his 
infancy,  as  well  as  with  those  from  Provence.  He 
has  made  several  journeys  through  Europe  and  in 
America  for  observation  and  comparison.  The  book 
runs  to  324  pages  octavo,  and  is  illustrated  with  208 
figures  intercalated  in  the  text.  It  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  first  dealing  with  commerce  and 
culture,  the  second  with  flowers  used  for  ornamenta¬ 
tion  ;  and  besides  contains  a  good  index.  The  illustra¬ 
tion  s  consist  chiefly  of  figures  of  various  cultivated  and 
popular  subjects,  but  a  full-page  one  shows  a 
carriage  adorned  for  the  battle  of  flowers  at  Cannes. 
Being  in  French,  the  book  should  find  most  favour 
with  French-speaking  nations,  but  would  no  doubt 
be  appreciated  by  those  in  Britain  who  are  interested 
in  cut  flowers  and  the  trade  in  them,  and  who 
understand  the  language. 


THE  HOLLOWAY 

NURSERIES. 

Except  where  Orchids  are  plentiful,  there  is  not 
much  to  be  seen  in  nurseries  in  the  early  days  of 
March  that  is  of  any  great  value  to  journalists  in 
search  of  materials  for  "  copy,"  but  there  is  very 
much  going  on  that  interests  the  Chiel  that  tak's  the 
notes  if  he  is  fond  of  plants  and  is  well  versed,  as  he 
should  be,  in  all  cultural  details  and  requirements. 
The  lengthening  days  and  increasing  light  of  early 
spring  brings  a  busy  and  anxious  time  to  the  nursery¬ 
man  and  his  assistants.  Most  of  his  plants  grown 
under  glass  get  "  on  the  move,”  and  more  or  less  are 
showing  their  impatience  to  commence  their  season's 
growth.  These  will  day  by  day  demand  increased 
attention,  and  will  admit  of  no  neglect  if  they  are  to 
take  the  eye  of  "the  buyer."  In  the  propagating 
houses,  too,  all  is  activity,  and  every  inch  of  space 
utilised  with  seeds,  cuttings,  buds,  or  grafts  in  end¬ 
less  variety,  for  sooner  or  later  everything  will  be 
wanted ;  and  all  must  now  be  closely  watched,  for 
with  many  things  "  a  bad  take  ”  means  the  loss  of  a 
season's  crop,  and  its  attendant  evils. 

In  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son, 
all  these  things  are  now  going  on  with  a  degree  of 
vigour  that  is  characteristic  only  of  successful  enter¬ 
prise,  but  much  that  one  sees  discretion  tells  us  we 
must  not  make  "  copy  ”  of  just  yet.  In  the  Fern 
houses,  which  lead  to  those  containing  the  Orchids, 
the  young  growths  create  a  lively  sense  of  the 
beauties  to  follow,  and  one  plant  in  particular  claims 
attention  on  account  of  its  beauty  now,  for  its  young 
fronds  have  a  glow  of  warm  rosy  pink  colour  that  is 
not  seen  in  any  other  Fern.  This  is  Lomaria 
attenuata,  a  plant  with  a  clear  stem  about  18  in. 
high  and  about  1  in.  in  diameter,  with  a  crown  of 
fronds  that  is  wondrously  pleasing  just  now. 

In  the  Orchid  houses  the  Vandas  and  Ltelia  pur- 
puratas  give  abundant  promise  of  a  rich  harvest  of 
bloom  later  on  when  the  Cattleya  Trianaes,  now-  in 
great  form,  are  over.  Among  the  latter  we  noted  a 
grand  variety  with  very  broad,  well-rounded  petals, 
measuring  8  in.  over,  and  a  mr-gnificently  coloured 
lip,  rendered  all  the  more  striking  by  reason 
of  its  clearly  defined,  rich  orange-coloured 
saddle-shaped  blotch  in  the  throat.  Lycaste 
Skinneri  delicata,  a  variety  distinguished  by 
the  delicately  suffused  tints  of  rose  in  its  sepals  and 
petals,  is  undeniably  pretty  ;  as  also  its  near  neigh¬ 
bour  on  the  stage,  the  hybrid  Dendrobium  chryso- 
discus,  with  sepals  and  petals  tipped  with  violet, 
and  a  bright  lemon  blotch  on  the  spear  shaped  lip. 
Specially  attractive  too  was  a  group  of  good  sized, 
freely  bloomed  specimens  of  the  rare  Ccelo- 
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gyne  cristata  alba,  with  singularly  chaste  pure 

white  blossoms.  The  curiously  spotted  form  of 
Dendrobium  nobile,  known  as  Backhousianum,  and 
those  grand  hybrids,  D.  Leechianum,  D.  Ainsworthii 
and  D.  Ainsworthii  roseum,  are  also  finely  in  bloom. 
Another  valuable  garden  hybrid  is  Phajus  Cooksoni, 
which  is  represented  by  a  plant  with  two  fine  spikes 
intermediate  in  height  between  its  parents,  and  bear¬ 
ing  brightly  coloured  blossoms.  The  cool  Orchids 
are  bristling  with  spikes,  and  in  this  department  we 
note  the  recent  introduction — Cochlioda  Noezlianum, 
which  gives  promise  of  becoming  one  of  the  most 
widely  grown  of  Orchids. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  houses  in  the  nursery 
shortly  will  be  that  devoted  to  Amaryllis,  the  plants 
in  which  are  now  throwing  up  their  stout  flower  stems 
with  remarkable  profusion  ;  and  not  less  gay 
certainly  will  be  the  Clivia  House,  which  now 
contains  one  of  the  best  collections  to  be  seen  any¬ 
where.  Of  the  effective  character  of  these  plants 
when  in  full  bloom  some  idea  may  be  gleaned  from 
the  annexed  illustration,  prepared  from  a  photograph 
taken  last  year,  and  kindly  placed  at  our  service  by 
Mr.  Henry  Williams,  but  they  must  be  seen  to  be 


FALKLAND  PARK. 

This  fine  estate  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  brow  of 
South  Norwood  Hill,  and  overlooks  a  wide  area  of 
Surrey,  the  view  being  broken  only  by  different 
ranges  of  the  Surrey  hills  in  the  distance.  The 
estate  was  recently  acquired  by  Thomas  McMeekin, 
Esq.,  but  since  then  has  been  completely  trans¬ 
formed.  A  new  mansion  of  two  stories  in  height, 
built  of  Portland  stone  and  white  bricks,  is  now  all 
but  completed  although  not  occupied.  It  is  rect¬ 
angular  in  form  with  several  wings  and  an  entrance 
on  each  of  the  four  aspects  ;  internally  it  is  fitted  up 
with  all  the  modern  conveniences  of  a  dwelling 
house,  and  electric  wires  for  the  lighting  of  the 
different  rooms  are  laid  all  over  the  building.  A 
flower  garden  to  match  the  surroundings  is  being 
laid  out  round  the  house,  and  a  balustrade  separates 
this  portion  of  the  ground  from  the  green  sward 
sloping  in  various  directions  towards  the  valley 
below.  Many  of  the  larger  beds  both  inside  and 
outside  the  balustrade  will  be  occupied  with  flowering 
and  other  shrubs,  including  deciduous  Azaleas, 
Rhododendrons,  and  others  which  do  well  here. 


still  in  bloom,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
winter  is  practically  now  past.  Some  are,  however, 
spring-flowering  plants,  including  Clematis  indivisa, 
but  others  in  bloom  are  Solanum  jasminoides,  Eccre- 
mocarpus  scaber,  and  a  dark  form  of  Habrothamnus 
elegans,  evidently  H.  e.  Newelli.  On  each  side  of 
the  clean  washed  slate  pathway  are  numerous 
flowering  plants  of  Indian  Azaleas,  Hyacinths, 
1  ulips,  etc.,  in  pots.  A  large  number  of  other  sub¬ 
jects  not  yet  in  flower  must  serve  to  keep  up  an 
interesting  display  all  through  the  summer. 

The  house  at  the  end  of  the  range  nearest  the 
mansion  may  be  described  as  a  show-hcuse  or  green¬ 
house,  for  there  is  already  a  fine  display  of  various 
spring  plants  in  flower.  Amongst  others  we  noted 
Acacia  ovata,  A  grandis,  A.  Drummondi,  and  others, 
also  fine  plants  of  Grevillea  Thelemanniana,  Erios- 
temon  myoporoides,  Cytisus  stenopetalus,  Boronia 
megastigma,  and  various  Heaths  in  bloom.  There 
are  numerous  Clivias,  two  varieties  of  which  are 
very  fine.  One  of  them  has  large,  deep  orange-red 
flowers,  with  a  white  throat  extending  well  up  the 
side  of  the  segments ;  another  has  somewhat  paler 
flowers  with  white  tips  to  the  segments.  On  the 


The  Clivia  House,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Hclloway. 


thoroughly  appreciated,  as  many  saw  the  beautiful 
group  from  Iwerne  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday. 
- - 

DENDROBIUM  NOBILE 

NOBILIUS. 

A  magnificent  bloom  of  this  variety  has  reached  us 
from  Mr.  James  Brown,  gardener  to  R.  B.  White, 
Esq.,  Arddarroch,  Gareloch  Head,  N.B.  It 
measured  3}  in.  across  the  petals,  and  the  latter  were 
close  upon  an  inch  in  diameter.  All  parts  were  also 
of  great  substance.  The  narrowly,  oblong,  blunt 
sepals  were  of  a  rich  purple  almost  to  the  very  base, 
where,  of  course  they  were  somewhat  paler,  especially 
the  lateral  ones.  The  broadly  oblong  petals  were 
similar  in  colour,  but  darker  towards  the  apex.  The 
lip  was  notable  for  the  length  of  its  tubular  portion, 
which  was  of  a  dark  crimson  internally  and  deep 
purple  externally,  these  colours  being  due  to  the 
richness  and  size  of  the  blotch  ;  then  came  a  creamy 
white  band  across  the  lamina,  and  the  broad  tip  was 
of  an  intense  purple.  The  variety  has  just  bloomed 
for  the  first  time  at  Arddarroch,  proving  it  to  be  the 
true  D.  n.  nobilius.  Accompanying  the  above  were 
the  three  leading  forms  of  Coelogyne  cristata,  namely 
the  type,  also  C.  c.  lemoniana,  with  its  lemon  fringe 
of  coarse  hairs  along  the  centre  of  the  lip,  and  C.  c. 
alba,  of  a  clean  pure  white. 


The  old  mansion  occupies  a  slope  of  the  hill  and 
at  a  lower  level.  A  splendid  new  range  of  hothouses, 
built  a  few  years  ago,  occupies  a  prominent  position 
from  whence  the  ground  slopes  more  or  less  rapidly 
in  all  directions,  and  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
the  new  mansion.  The  hothouses  themselves  vary 
in  form  according  to  their  position,  but  most  of  them 
run  at  right  angles  to  a  long  corridor  into 
which  all  of  them  open.  The  corridor  also  com¬ 
municates  with  the  potting  sheds  behind  and  which 
are  fitted  up  with  every  convenience.  The  garden 
office,  and  the  young  men's  bothies  are  also  on  the 
north  aspect  of  the  back  wall  of  the  corridor.  No 
expense  has  been  spared  in  fitting  up  everything  to 
meet  modern  requirements.  The  new  conservatory 
abutting  on  the  mansion  is  well  adapted  for  plant 
growth,  but  is  not  yet  completed.  A  fern  cave 
forming  a  wing  to  the  conservatory  is  being  fitted  up 
with. an  elaborate  rockwork  of  Derbyshire  tufa  and 
concrete.  A  rockery  is  also  in  course  of  construction 
in  the  open  ground,  the  centre  of  which  is  occupied 
by  a  winding  water-course  with  pools  of  water 
connected  one  with  the  other.  The  laying  out  and 
the  planting  of  all  these  will  occupy  the  gardener, 
Mr.  A.  Wright,  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  corridor  connecting  all  the  plant  houses  to¬ 
gether  is  of  great  length,  and  the  back  wall  is  planted 
with  a  great  variety  of  climbers,  some  of  wffiich  are 


side  shelves  are  fine  plants  of  Pittosporum  Tobira, 
Ardisia  crenulata  in  fruit,  male  and  female  forms  of 
Skimmia  japonica,  and  others.  There  wrere  also  fine 
specimens  of  Agave  americana,  A.  filifera  in  dense 
rosettes  i8in.  deep  by  2  ft.  broad,  and  larger  sam¬ 
ples  of  what  are  evidently  A.  Salmiana,  Senecio 
Kaempferi  albo-variegata. 

In  another  house  occupied  wdth  greenhouse  plants 
was  a  standard  specimen  of  Polygala  Dalmaisiana 
about  a  yard  in  height  and  more  in  wddth.  Cytisus 
racemosus  floribundus  is  a  compact-habited,  free- 
flowering  plant.  Another  house  was  similarly  occu¬ 
pied  with  greenhouse  subjects,  including  Acacia 
lineata,  A.  Riceana,  A.  armata,  A.  grandis,  A. 
platyptera,  the  Otaheite  Orange  in  fruit,  and  others, 

A  stove  known  as  No.  4  contains  a  large  number  of  - 
interesting  fine-foliaged  plants  such  as  Anthurium 
Warocqueanum,  A.  crystallinum,  A.  Andreanum,  A. 
Scherzianum,  Tillandsia  tessellata,  and  T.  hiero- 
glyphica  ;  the  irregular  bands  of  deep  olive  green  on 
the  latter  are  interesting  as  they  are  hieroglyph ical. 
Other  handsome  fine  foliaged  plants  are  Aralia 
elegantissima,  Cyanophyllum  magnificum,  Dracaena 
fragrans  Lindeni,  D.  f.  Massangeana,  and  a  tall 
plant  of  Acalyphatricolor  with  parti-coloured  leaves 
each  about  a  foot  square.  There  are  also  strong 
pieces  of  Curculigo  recurva  variegata.  Amongst 
flowering  plants  were  good  plants  of  Begonia 
glaucophylla  splendens  and  Isoloma  hirsuta. 
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Some  houses  are  devoted  to  Orchids,  and  additions 
are  being  made  to  this  department  from  time  to  time. 
Amongst  those  in  flower  we  noted  Pleurothallis 
Colibri,  with  purple  spotted  flowers  curiously  fringed 
with  white  cilise.  Numerous  Cattleyas  in  baskets 
hung  up  near  the  glass  will  flower  in  due  time. 
Dendrobium  Brymerianum  and  D.  densiflorum  are 
showing  well,  while  D.  Wardianum  is  flowering 
freely.  Others  flowering  in  the  same  house  are 
Cypripedium  Villosum,  C.  Harrisianum,  C.  H. 
superbum,  C.  insigne  var,  C.  Leeanum,  C.  callosum, 
and  C.  Boxalli.  Of  several  of  the  latter  scarcely 
two  were  alike,  and  some  of  them  were  handsomely 
blotched  on  the  upper  sepal.  C.  Harrisianum 
superbum  was  particularly  notable  for  its  dark  and 
glossy  colour. 

- - 

THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Is  the  Feeding  of  Chrysanthemums  necessary  ?  * 
After  reading  Mr.  Norman  Davis’  practical  paper 
on  "  Chrysanthemum  culture  under  difficulties,”  I 
thought  I  should  like  to  hear  some  discussion  on  the 
subject  of  feeding  Chrysanthemums,  for  although  I 
should  be  sorry  to  influence  any  grower  to  alter  the 
treatment  so  ably  explained  by  Mr.  Davis,  with  the 
main  body  of  his  plants,  I  think  it  would  add  a 
great  interest  to  our  hobby  of  Chrysanthemum  grow¬ 
ing  if  we  were  to  try  an  experiment  or  two  with  a 
few  surplus  plants,  and  bring  the  results  to  our 
meetings  whether  they  succeed  or  fail,  for  I  think  we 
oftentimes  learn  more  from  a  failure  than  we  do  from 
a  success.  In  speaking  of  feeding  it  would  be  as 
well  perhaps  to  study  our  plant  a  little,  what  food  it 
requires,  and  how  it  assimilates  it.  As  a  cutting  it 
requires  nothing  more  than  warmth  and  moisture 
to  induce  it  to  throw  out  rootlets,  when  the 
plant  may  be  said  to  commence  feeding.  Now 
a  dried  plant  is  said  to  be  composed  of  carbon,  one- 
half,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  two-fifths,  and  nitrogen, 
two  and  a  half  per  cent.,  called  organic  matter  ;  and 
the  analysis  of  the  ashes  of  the  plant  show  the  plant 
to  contain  potash,  about  25  per  cent.,  silica,  18  per 
cent.,  lime,  16  per  cent.,  acid,  12  per  cent.,  sulphuric 
acid,  5  per  cent.,  magnesia,  soda,  chloride  of  sodium, 
iron,  etc.,  called  inorganic  matter.  Now  this  gives 
us  some  idea  of  what  a  plant  requires. 

The  first  rootlets  are  formed  from  food  material 
returned  from  the  leaf,  and  they  in  their  turn  convey 
the  crude  sap  and  nutriment  to  the  plant.  These 
rootlets  and  root  hairs  are  formed  of  deli¬ 
cate  tissues  through  which  no  solids  can  enter ; 
water  readily  passes  providing  the  plant  is  in 
want  of  moisture,  and  so  can  other  substances  in 
a  soluble  state  provided  they  are 'not  too  dense,  for 
if  they  are  the  action  of  the  rootlets  would  be 
stopped.  This  action,  called  endosmose,  can  be 
easily  understood  by  the  following  illustration  : — If 
a  small  bladder  containing  sugar  and  water  be 
placed  in  a  vessel  containing  pure  water,  the  sugar 
and  water  being  denser  than  the  pure  water  the  two 
liquids  will  tend  to  become  of  the  same  density,  the 
less  dense  passes  through  the  bladder  the  more 
quickly,  and  in  consequence  the  bladder  gains  more 
than  it  loses,  the  force  of  which  would  eventually 
burst  the  bladder.  Absorption  by  the  roots  can  now 
be  understood,  the  flow  of  sap  being  induced  by 
heat,  and  evaporation  passes  through  the  young 
wood  to  the  buds,  young  shoots,  and  upper 
parts  of  the  leaves,  where  it  undergoes  a  process  of 
manufacture  passing  through  another  set  of  vessels 
in  the  under  part  ef  the  leaf  and  returning  by  the 
cambium  and  inner  bark,  forming  another  layer  of 
wood,  a  part  of  the  elaborated  sap  returning  to  the 
extremities  of  the  roots  forming  new  ones. 

Now  I  wish  to  impress  upon  my  listeners  that  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  Mr.  Davis’  mode  of  growing 
Chrysanthemums,  but  as  a  grower  myself  I  know 
something  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  good  loam  or 
a  good  compost  for  them,  and  that  possibly  accounts 
somewhat  for  the  inferior  flowers  sometimes  staged 
by  amateurs.  I  believe  a  large  flower  may  be  had 
from  a  compost  of  good  loam  three  parts  and  one 
part  of  leaf  mould  and  coarse  sand,  with  a  layer  of 
small  bones  over  the  crocks,  but  I  very  much  doubt 
if  with  the  loam  we  get  the  blooms  would  have  that 
depth  which  is  necessary  in  an  exhibition  flower, 
and  again  I  am  under  the  impression  that  the  large 
quantity  of  water  required  by  a  Chrysanthemum, 
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say  from  June  to  November — some  thirty  or  forty 
gallons  in  a  dry  summer,  possibly  more,  per  8-in. 
pot — must  carry  off  a  great  amount  of  the  soluble 
plant  food,  leaving  the  compost  in  a  very  poor  con¬ 
dition  at  the  end  of  the  season,  a  time  when  the 
plant  requires  extra  food  to  develop  its  buds. 

A  good  loam  should  contain  the  principal  food  of 
the  plant,  and  consist  of  30  per  cent,  of  clay,  5 
of  lime,  5  of  humus  or  vegetable  matter,  and  60 
of  silica  or  sand.  But  the  poor  light  sandy  loam  we 
too  often  get  probably  does  not  contain  more  than 
10  per  cent,  of  clay,  the  rest  being  principally  sand 
and  lime.  Now  by  adding  one-third  of  leaf-mould  to 
this  the  compost  is  sufficient  to  support  the  existence 
of  the  plant,  but  does  not  contain  sufficient  inorganic 
matter  to  make  a  good  flower. 

Carbon  as  charcoal  is  insoluble,  therefore  the  plant 
cannot  take  it  up  in  that  condition,  but  absorbs  it  in 
the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  one  part 
carbon  and  two  parts  oxygen,  and  is  obtained 
from  the  atmosphere.  I  might  add  this  gas 
is  taken  in  by  the  leaves,  where  the  light 
decomposes  it,  the  carbon  is  retained,  and  the 
excess  of  oxygen  is  thrown  off,  hence  the  necessity 
of  all  the  light  that  we  can  give  our  plants  ;  and 
although  charcoal  is  not  a  plant  food  I  would 
recommend  the  use  of  it  as  drainage,  as  it  retains  a 
large  amount  of  plant  food  in  a  soluble  state. 

Hydrogen  is  formed  in  the  plant  by  the  decom¬ 
position  of  water,  and  the  plant  derives  its  nitrogen 
from  ammonia,  which  is  formed  through  the  decay 
of  vegetable  matter. 

We  thus  see  that  our  compost  contains  sufficient 
organic  matter,  and  I  now  come  to  the  question  of 
inorganic  matter.  It  is  the  application  of  this  in¬ 
organic  matter  that  is  termed  "  feeding.” 

The  inorganic  elements,  as  I  before  stated,  are 
potash,  silica,  lime,  phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid, 
magnesia,  soda,  chloride  of  sodium,  iron,  &c,_  Now 
good  loam  contains  all  these  (although  not,  I  think, 
in  a  sufficient  quantity  to  finish  a  Chrysanthemum), 
but  I  am  quite  sure  a  poor  one  does  not,  and  that  is 
the  reason  why  I  advocate  feeding.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  many  are  of  a  different  opinion  through 
using  plant  foods  containing  a  large  amount  of 
ammonia  in  one  form  or  another,  and  the  result  has 
generally  been  a  vigorous,  but  sappy  growth,  and  the 
resultant  bloom  more  or  less  a  failure. 

I  think  if  we  in  this  district  use  rain  water  when  it 
is  obtainable  we  shall  get  as  much  extra  ammonia  as 
our  plants  require,  particularly  if  we  catch  it  after  a 
spell  of  dry  weather. 

The  food  of  Chrysanthemums  is  generally  applied 
in  solution,  some  growers  preferring  one  kind  of 
manure  and  some  another.  This,  perhaps,  is  owing 
to  the  difference  in  soils.  Mr.  Davis  suggested 
guano,  but  after  trying  it  myself  I  gave  up  using  it, 
the  results  not  being  satisfactory.  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  a  good  stimulant,  owing  no 
doubt  to  its  being  composed  of  a  good  percentage  of 
ammonia  in  some  form  or  other,  but  I  believe  that 
others  have  done  better  with  it  than  I  have. 

The  same  might  be  said  of  several  other  artificial 
manures  and  natural  manure  waters.  Of  manure 
water  I  prefer  the  urine  from  the  stable,  because  in 
a  fresh  state  it  is  composed  principally  of  potash, nitro¬ 
gen,  soda,  and  lime,  but  then  we  have  not  all  got  the 
advantage  of  having  a  stable  to  go  to,  and  the  same 
things  can  be  procured  in  a  much  cleaner  way  from 
the  chemist  or  horticultural  sundriesman  at  a 
trifling  expense. 

Now  if  we  return  to  the  analysis  of  the  ashes  we 
find  that  potash  forms  about  25  per  cent,  and  is 
mostly  found  in  the  form  of  carbonate  of  potash, 
which  is  an  important  part  of  the  food  of  the  plant ; 
this  can  be  bought  at  the  chemist  for  about  2s.  6d. 
per  lb.,  or  in  small  quantities  at  2d.  per  oz.  We  also 
find  lime  and  phosphoric  acid,  16  and  12  per  cent. 
No  doubt  our  compost  contains  a  large  amount  of 
lime  but  in  an  insoluble  state,  and  phosphoric  acid 
would  be  too  corrosive  in  itself,  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  bones  are  used  as  a  plant  food,  as  they  contain 
both  phosphoric  acid  and  lime ;  but  when  we 
consider  what  a  short  time  the  Chrysanthemum  has 
to  do  its  work  in,  I  do  not  think  the  bones  dissolve 
quickly  enough.  I  therefore  prefer  super-phosphate 
of  lime,  which  is  bones  dissolved  by  sulphuric  acid 
and  is  soluble  in  water.  Then  we  have  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  which  is  better  known  to  some  of  us  as 
epsom  salts  ;  chloride  of  sodium,  which,  in  its  pure 
state,  we  know  as  rock  salt ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  we 
have  iron  in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  iron,  known  at 


the  oil  merchants  as  copperas,  sufficient  of  which 
can  be  obtained  for  twopence  or  threepence.  I 
intend  to  use  this  last  much  more  freely,  as  I  am 
under  the  impression  that  it  greatly  improves  the 
colour.  There  are  traces  of  others,  but  these  are 
the  principal  plant  foods. 

I  remember  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago  (I 
was  a  member  of  the  Croydon  Horticultural  Society 
at  the  time),  I  had  the  mum  fever  rather  badly,  and 
being  anxious  to  produce  some  extra  blooms  used 
some  of  these  foods  very  freely,  and  I  often  had  cause 
to  regret  it ;  but  as  we  go  on  experience  teaches  us 
that  it  is  better  to  use  them  very  sparingly  at  first,  if 
we  increase  the  dose  afterwards,  for,  although  I 
know  of  no  plant  that  will  struggle  on  more  gamely 
under  adverse  conditions,  I  know  of  none  that  will 
give  a  better  return  for  a  little  generous  treatment 
than  the  Chrysanthemum. 

Now,  if  members  will  carefully  note  what  they 
use,  what  quantity,  how  often,  and  the  results,  and 
compare  their  notes,  it  will  greatly  help  us  to  reach 
that  standard  of  perfection  which  is  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  our  society. — J .  Sharman. 

- - 

THE  AUBRIETIA. 

It  is  in  April  that  the  Aubrietias  put  on  so  thickly 
and  effectively  their  garb  of  flowers.  In  my  own 
garden  I  employ  A.  violacea  as  an  edging,  and  every 
winter  the  plants  owing  to  the  effects  of  fog  and  the 
drip  of  trees  lose  every  vestige  of  green,  and  appear 
like  so  many  naked  and  dead  stems.  But  only  let 
spring  weather  be  experienced,  and  then  these 
apparently  dead  plants  leap  up  into  new  life,  put  forth 
growth  freely,  and  bloom  abundantly.  It  is  a  plant 
that  will  undergo  a  great  deal  of  rough  treatment, 
also  the  extremes  of  wet  and  drought,  heat  and  cold, 
and  yet  its  tenacity  of  life  is  so  strong  that  it  rises 
superior  to  every  reverse  of  this  character.  My 
plants  receive  only  a  small  amount  of  sunshine,  but 
they  bloom  at  the  proper  time  with  great  freedom, 
and  form  quite  a  miniature  bank  of  rosy-violet. 

The  first  introduced  Aubrietia  was  A.  deltoidea, 
the  three-angled  flower,  which  came  to  us  from  the 
Levant  about  1710.  It  is  of  a  dwarf  and  compact 
growth,  admirably  adapted  for  covering  rockwork. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  greyish  purple,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  earliest  to  bloom.  There  is  one  feature  in 
which  the  Aubrietias  may  be  said  to  beat  the  Arabis 
—the  flowers  are  more  lasting  both  in  the  season  of 
bloom  and  the  individual  flowers. 

I  think  it  may  be  assumed  that  all  our  varieties  of 
Aubrietias  have  been  derived  from  A.  deltoidea,  the 
generic  name  Aubrietia  having  been  given  in  honour 
of  Mons.  Aubriet,  a  French  botanical  draughtsman. 
So  purpurea,  grandiflora,  Graeca,  Hendersoni, 
Campbellii,  and  others,  are  simply  seminal  varieties 
improved  by  cultivation.  Among  newer  types 
showing  advances  in  point  of  colour  are  Violacea, 
deep  violet  purple  ;  Leichtlini,  pale  rosy  pink,  a  very 
marked  advance  in  point  of  colour  ;  and  Bougain¬ 
villea,  which  is  said  to  represent  in  colour  the 
particular  hue  of  Bougain/illea  speciosa.  Anything 
that  gives  a  new  and  distinct  tint  of  colour  is  highly 
desirable,  and  especially  welcome.  All  that  is 
required  is  that  the  habit  be  compact  and  the  plants 
constitutionally  vigorous. 

We  owe  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  the  production  of 
rose-coloured  varieties  to  Mr.  William  Ingram,  of  Bel- 
voir  Castle  Gardens,  who  several  years  ago  selected 
Aubrietias  showing  a  tendency  to  flesh  colours,  and  led 
them  on  until  he  had  evolved  some  very  pleasing  pale 
pink  and  pale  rose-coloured  shades.  Anxious  at  all 
times  to  have  new  shades  among  the  pretty,  early- 
blooming  hardy  plants  he  uses  with  such  delightful 
effects  at  Bel  voir  in  March  and  April, — 

"  Maketh  all  things  softly  smile, 

Painteth  pictures  mile  on  mile,  ” 

he  took  in  hand  the  Aubrietia,  and  has  now  many 
shades  of  pretty  rose-coloured  varieties. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  hardihood  of  the 
Aubrietias.  That,  as  already  stated,  they  suffer 
severely  in  winter  at  times,  but  their  singular 
tenacity  brings  them  through  the  trial.  They  seem 
to  do  well  in  a  good  loam,  with  some  leaf  mould  in 
it,  and  a  little  grit  of  some  sort,  such  as  old  mortar 
rubbish.  When  they  occupy  warm  and  exposed 
situations  in  summer  they  should  be  helped  by  top- 
dressings  of  fine  soil  scattered  among  the  shoots,  and 
also  by  drenchings  of  water.  Aubrietias  pay  well 
for  good  culture.  When  they  have  something  to 
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feed  on  at  the  roots  they  grow  luxuriantly  and 
flower  much  more  freely.  When  they  are  starved, 
that  is  when  grown  on  poor  soil,  the  bloom  is 
smaller,  less  dense,  and  of  shorter  duration. 

The  Aubrietia  rapidly  propagates  itself  by  throw¬ 
ing  out  creeping  shoots,  which  make  roots  as  they 
run  and  fasten  themselves  in  the  soil.  Then,  the 
long  shoots  if  taken  off  in  early  spring  and  dibbed 
deeply  into  the  soil,  will  root,  and  make  plants  in 
the  course  of  a  year  or  two.  If  anyone  is  desirous 
of  lifting  and  dividing  their  established  plants  it  is 
recommended  that  it  be  done  about  midsummer, 
after  the  plants  have  bloomed  ;  but  advantage  should 
be  taken  of  a  showery  season,  which  often  comes  as 
soon  as  the  hay  harvest  is  over,  and  the  divided 
plants  should  be  well  watered  after  should  dry  hot 
weather  set  in. 

Aubrietias  can  also  be  raised  by  means  of  seeds. 
They  seed  freely  on  warm  and  sunny  borders,  and  it 
is  best  to  sow  the  seeds  thinly  as  soon  as  ripe. 
The  seeds  will  also  germinate  well  if  kept  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  spring.  The  seedlings  are  found  to  vary  in  colour 
as  well  as  in  habit  of  growth  ;  and  if  the  seedlings  are 
to  be  used  as  edgings,  the  most  compact  among  them 
should  be  utilised  for  the  purpose.  It  is  interesting 
to  raise  seedlings,  and  it  is  possible  to  find  among 
them  something  distinct  in  character.  As  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  entertain  angels  unawares,  so  it  is  probable 
that  even  from  chance  seedlings  may  come  something 
that  shall  be  a  marked  advance  upon  anything 
already  grown.  Especially  is  it  necessary  to  raise 
seedlings  from  the  rosy  A.  Leichtlini,  for  a  variety 
approaching  scarlet  may  put  in  appearance  in  course 
of  time. — R.  D. 

ORNAMENTAL  CHERRIES 

OF  JAPAN. 

The  mere  mention  of  the  word  Cherry  calls  up  vivid 
pictures  of  the  luscious,  long-stemmed,  juicy  fruit, 
which  from  childhood  has  been  a  favourite  with 
most  of  us.  And  when  we  speak  of  planting  or 
cultivating  the  Cherry  tree,  we  have  the  same  luscious 
fruit  in  mind  as  the  ultimate  reward  of  our  efforts. 
The  utilitarian  idea  lies  uppermost  in  thoughts  of 
the  Cherry.  The  tree  and  the  fruit  stand  in  the 
relation  to  each  other  of  cause  and  effect. 

It  may  therefore  surprise  the  practical  American 
to  learn  that  the  Japanese  plant  Cherry  trees  very 
extensively,  and  yet  never  gather  a  Cherry.  Their 
trees  bear  no  fruit ;  they  plant  them  for  their 
flowers,  and  for  them  only.  With  our  firmly-rooted 
idea  of  the  function  of  a  Cherry  tree,  it  may  not  be 
easy  to  prove  that  their  trees  are  worthy  of  our 
attention  ;  and  yet  I  venture  on  the  task  in  the  hope 
of  gaining  a  few  converts.  I  should  not  despair  of 
success  if  it  were  possible  to  impart  to  the  reader  a 
realization  of  a  tithe  of  the  charm  of  the  Cherry 
flower  season  in  Japan,  and  of  the  enthusiastic 
admiration  which  the  tree  then  inspires.  All  classes 
of  society,  from  the  emperor  to  the  coolie,  rich  and 
poor,  old  and  young,  all  are  enthusiastic  admirers 
of  the  Cherry  flowers.  The  trees  are  planted  in 
groups  in  the  parks,  in  temple  groves,  in  avenues, 
lining  many  of  the  principal  streets  and  roads,  singly 
and  in  clusters  in  the  gardens  and  yards  about 
dwellings ;  they  are  dwarfed  and  grown  in  pots  of 
all  sizes,  and  trained  in  many  forms  and  with  pendu¬ 
lous  branches ;  they  are  favourite  objects  with 
artists  for  conventional  representation  in  paint,  in 
lacquer,  in  metal — everywhere,  both  in  nature  and 
art,  one  finds  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  innate 
love  which  the  people  have  for  this  flower.  The 
trees  bloom  during  the  balmy  month  of  April,  when 
the  raw  and  chilly  winds  of  winter  have  given  place 
to  the  warmth  and  calm  of  cheery  spring,  and  all 
nature  leaps  into  renewed  life. 

Invited  by  the  irresistible  charms  of  nature,  the 
people  collect  in  gaily-dressed  throngs  under  the 
pink  clouds  of  Cherry  blossoms,  and  there  abandon 
themselves  to  jest  and  merry  making.  In  Tokio, 
Ueno  Park,  and  the  street  called  Mokojima  are 
especially  renowned  for  the  charm  of  their  Cherry 
blossoms,  and  on  pleasant  days  these  places  are- 
visited  by  tens  of  thousands  of  people,  who  have 
banished  care  and  are  bent  solely  on  enjoyment,  and 
they  form,  perhaps,  the  happiest  collection  of 
humanity  that  the  world  ever  sees.  It  is  a  motley 
but  always  good-natured  and  orderly  throng.  The 
grave  savant,  the  spectacled  student,  the  flushed  and 
prosperous  merchant,  the  careworn  poor,  the 
decorous  matron,  giggling  maidens,  and  hilarious 


children — all  are  there,  with  laughing  faces  and  in 
holiday  attire.  Mokojima  is  particularly  a  favourite 
resort.  It  is  a  long  but  rather  narrow  street,  which 
borders  the  river  Sumida.  It  is  thickly  lined  with 
Cherry  trees,  and  when  they  are  in  bloom,  numerous 
small  and  temporary  refreshment  stands  are  put  up 
on  the  land  side,  in  which  the  pleasure  seekers  stop 
to  rest  and  smoke,  sip  tea,  eat  sweetmeats,  drink  sake 
(rice  wine),  and  watch  the  surging  mass  of  humanity 
moving  by,  under  the  slowly  swaying  clouds  of 
bloom.  No  pen  can  do  justice  to  the  scene.  To  be 
fully  realized,  it  must  be  seen. 

The  Cherry  blossoms  also  usher  in  a  series  of 
private  festivals,  which  .ministers  of  state  and  the 
mighty  in  the  land  who  glory  in  the  possession  of 
Cherry  groves  give  to  their  friends.  Even  his 
Imperial  Majesty,  the  mikado,  called  by  his  subjects 
O’Tenshi,  the  son  of  heaven,  is  affected  by  the 
general  impulse  the  blossoms  impart,  and  issues  a 
mandate  to  the  effect  that  on  a  certain  day,  if  it 
does  not  rain,  he  and  the  empress  will  give  a  Cherry- 
blossom  festival  in  one  of  the  imperial  parks.  Large, 
handsome  cards  inviting  the  guests  are  issued  several 
days  beforehand.  The  guests  comprise  all  high 
officials  of  the  government  down  to  a  certain  rank, 
the  corps  diplomatique,  foreign  employees  of  the 
government  at  the  capital  who  receive  a  salary  of 
300  yen  or  more  per  month,  high  officers  of  the  army 
and  navy,  and  representative  officers  of  foreign  war 
vessels,  which  happen  to  be  in  the  Yokohama  har¬ 
bour.  The  writer  had  the  honour  of  attending 
three  of  these  parties,  and  can  therefore  speak  from 
personal  observation.  Usually  a  similar  party  is 
given  in  the  fall  when  the  .Chrysanthemums  are  in 
flower.  In  each  case  the  ceremony  is  the  same.  At 
the  appointed  hour  the  guests  collect  in  some 
pleasant  place,  not  far  from  the  entrance,  the  foreign 
representatives  and  high  officials  on  the  right  side 
of  the  walk  and  the  remainder  on  the  left  side. 
Presently  bands,  stationed  about  in  the  park,  strike 
up  the  national  anthem  with  which  the  emperor  is 
always  greeted.  Dressed  in  military  uniform  and 
followed  by  only  a  few  attendants,  the  emperor 
passes  between  the  two  groups  of  waiting  guests, 
stopping,  however,  to  shake  hands  with  the  foreign 
ministers,  and  he  is  followed  at  an  appropriate  dis¬ 
tance  by  the  empress  and  a  bevy  of  court  ladies. 
When  the  royal  hosts  have  passed,  the  guests 
follow,  and  to  the  sounds  of  music  alternately  caught 
up  by  the  bands,  stroll  through  blossom-shaded 
paths,  over  Wistaria  canopied  bridges,  by  swelling 
mounds  studded  with  brilliant  Maples,  until  finally 
a  flower-decked  pavilion  is  reached.  Here  a  long 
table  is  spread  with  a  truly  royal  collation.  Their 
majesties  and  excellencies  are  seated  at  the  upper 
end,  while  the  majority  of  the  guests  stand  up  or  are 
seated  at  little  tables  scattered  about  on  the  lawn 
outside.  Ample  justice  is  always  done  to  the  viands, 
and  wine,  wit  and  humour  flow  freely.  Here  one 
may  hear  at  once  nearly  every  language  of  any 
importance  under  the  sun  The  repast  being 
finished,  their  majesties  retire  to  their  carriages,  and 
the  guests  give  themselves  up  to  the  charms  of  the 
flowers  for  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon. 

Having  thus  seen  how  the  Cherry  blossoms  charm 
the  lives  of  all  classes  of  Japanese  people,  let  us  now 
give  a  little  closer  attention  to  the  flowers  them¬ 
selves.  The  flowering  varieties  belong  to  the  species 
known  as  Prunus  Pseudo-Cerasus  (P.  puddum,  PL), 
Jap.,  Sakura,  Yama-sakura.  It  forms  a  large  tree, 
which  is  wild  in  the  forests  everywhere  in  northern 
Japan,  and  in  the  mountains  of  the  south.  It 
resembles  our  cultivated  sweet  Cherry  trees  in 
growth  and  appearance,  but  differs  from  them  in  the 
flowers  and  fruit.  The  former  are  often  panicled, 
and  the  latter  is  so  small  and  insignificant  as  to  be 
quite  useless.  The  wood  is  hard  and  fine  grained, 
and  is  often  used  for  carvings  and  cabinet  making. 
It  has  been  a  favourite  ornamental  tree  with  the 
Japanese  from  time  immemorial,  and  under  culture 
a  great  number  of  flowering  varieties  have  originated. 
These  varieties  are  propagated  by  grafting  on  seed¬ 
lings  of  the  wild  stock.  Aside  from  the  flowers 
there  is  much  difference  in  the  growth  and  general 
appearance  of  these  varieties.  Some  are  upright, 
stiff  and  straight  in  habit,  while  others  are  spread- 
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ing,  short  jointed  and  crabbed  ;  and  others  again 
have  slender  willowy  shoots,  which  lend  themselves 
readily  to  the  various  forms  in  which  dwarfed  and 
pot-grown  specimens  are  often  trained.  As  a  rule, 
the  earliest  varieties  to  bloom  are  single,  and  the 
large  and  very  double  flowers  are  among  the  latest 
to  appear  and  remain  the  longest,  though  there  are 
some  notable  exceptions  to  this. 

Flower  and  leaf  start  at  about  the  same  time,  but 
the  leaf  grows  slowly  at  first,  and  the  tree  does  not 
usually  get  green  till  the  flowers  are  ready  to  fall. 
The  early  single  varieties  remain  in  bloom  only  a 
couple  of  weeks,  and  begin  to  decline  about  the 
middle  of  April.  Most  of  the  double  varieties  are  in 
the  zenith  of  their  glory  during  the  latter  half  of 
April,  and  some  of  them  persist  till  well  into  May. 
All  of  them  are  charming,  even  in  their  dissolution, 
when  the  falling  petals  turn  summersaults  through 
the  air  in  clouds,  and  literally  strew  the  pathways 
and  the  people  with  flowers. — American  Garden. 
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GALANTHUS  PLICATUS. 

The  flowers  of  this  Crimean  species  vary  in  size  and 
also  to  some  extent  in  colour.  The  whole  plant  is 
more  vigorous  than  the  common  Snowdrop,  but  the 
flower  has  not  increased  in  proportion.  The  leaves 
are  very  broad  with  a  fold  on  each  side  longitudin¬ 
ally,  and  the  edges  are  rolled  backwards,  and  they 
are  further  of  a  deep  glaucous  green  as  in  G.  nivalis. 
The  outer  segments  areobovate-spathulate,  uniformly 
white  and  notable  for  their  length  ;  the  inner  ones 
are  only  half  the  length,  and  obovate  with  a  notch 
at  the  apex.  Around  the  notch  on  the  outer  face  is 
a  large,  deep  green  blotch  with  a  larger  one  on  the 
inner  face  ;  in  some  individuals  or  varieties  the  green 
blotch  extends  almost  to  the  base  on  both  surfaces 
and  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  flower  by  the 
strong  contrast  between  the  peculiar  deep  green  of 
the  blotches  and  the  pure  white  ground  colour  of  the 
segments. 

CROCUS  STELLARIS. 

The  native  country  of  this  Crocus  is  unknown,  nor  is 
it  very  widely  cultivated,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
of  the  yellow  species.  The  exterior  surface  of  the 
outer  segments  is  heavily  lined  and  slightly  feathered 
with  brownish-purple  or  dark  purple.  All  the  rest 
is  of  a  rich  golden-yellow  outside  and  inside,  even 
including  the  stamens  and  style.  When  in  full  bloom 
under  the  influence  of  bright  sunshine  all  the 
segments  spread  out  regularly  like  the  rays  of  a  star, 
hence  the  specific  name.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
best  known  species  have  cup-shaped  flowers  even 
when  fully  expanded,  so  that  C.  stellaris  offers  a  dis¬ 
tinction  in  the  form  of  its  flowers,  as  does  C.  susianus 
by  the  reflexing  of  the  three  outer  segments. 


GARDEN  WALKS. 

When  walks  are  composed  of  sand  or  any  other 
loose  material  hoeing  and  raking  will  always  be 
found  the  most  economical  mode  of  keeping,  but 
when  covered  with  binding  gravel  weeding  and 
sweeping  will  seldom  cost  one-half  the  expense  of 
hoeing  and  raking,  to  say  nothing  of  the  horror  of  a 
walk  newly  hoed  and  raked  and  covered  with  loose 
pebbles  naturally  raises  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
happen  to  suffer  from  tender  feet.  At  the  season 
when  the  seeds  of  weeds  are  most  profusely  scattered 
about  by  the  wind  the  surface  of  walks,  if  weeded, 
are  smooth  and  hard,  and  by  occasional  sweeping 
the  seeds  are  removed  before  they  have  time  to  strike 
root,  but  when  hoed  the  surface  is  generally  in  a 
loose  and  uneven  state  and  any  seeds  that  are  de¬ 
posited  upon  them  must  remain  there  till  they  have 
become  perfect  plants  before  they  can  be  destroyed. 
Hoeing  and  raking,  though  it  generally  destroys  one 
crop  of  weeds,  is  certainly  the  most  effectual  means 
that  could  be  adopted  to  secure  another. — R.  D. 

ABELIA  RUPESTRIS. 

This  neat  evergreen  has  proved  itself  quite  hardy 
here  unprotected  against  a  south  wall  during  the 
last  two  severe  winters.  It  is  rather  a  slow  growing 
plant  for  a  wall  creeper,  but  very  pretty,  as  it  flowers 
very  freely  even  in  a  small  state,  and  its  pinky  white 
honey-scented  blossoms  with  their  ruddy  calyces  are 
very  effective  in  contrast  with  the  bright  green  of 
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the  foliage.  Grown  in  pots  it  makes  a  very  useful 
plant  for  autumn  flowering  in  the  greenhouse.  And 
it  strikes  very  freely  from  cuttings  of  the  half- 
ripened  wood  put  in  in  the  autumn.  C.  Dixon, 
Holland  House,  Kensington. 


ANEMONE  BLANDA. 

Though  generally  considered  a  distinct  species  in 
gardens,  this  is  only  a  form  of  A.  apennina,  differing 
in  flowering  earlier  in  the  spring  and  in  having 
darker  flowers  ;  but  in  the  latter  respect  it  varies, 
for  the  flowers  are  sometimes  of  a  deep  blue  shaded 
with  purple  externally,  and  sometimes  of  a  light  blue 
washed  with  white  at  the  base  internally.  The 
sepals  vary  in  number  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  and 
are  oblong  and  narrow  compared  with  those  even  of 
A.  nemorosa, which  are  broader  but  only  half  the  num¬ 
ber  or  even  less.  The  feathery,  finely  divided  leaves 
also  tell  in  the  favour  of  this  plant  as  an  ornamental 
subject  for  the  rockery  during  the  spring  months. 
It  does  well  when  grown  in  a  loose  open  soil  kept 
cool  and  moist  by  means  of  leaf  soil.  Should  the 
weather  be  very  mild  in  February  it  will  come  into 
bloom  then,  but  in  seasons  like  the  present  not  till 
March. 

;hardiness  of  solanum  jasminoides. 

A  small  plant  of  this  species  was  planted  out 
against  a  south  wall  here  in  the  spring  of  1890.  It 
reached  the  top  of  the  wall  (12  ft.),  covering  a  space 
4  ft.  wide  before  the  end  of  the  season  and  flowered 
profusely  during  the  summer  and  autumn  months, 
but  got  killed  to  the  ground  during  the  severe  winter 
of  last  year,  although  protected  with  mats  and  dry 
litter.  It  started  to  grow  again  from  the  root  late  in 
the  spring  and  reached  the  top  of  the  wall  again  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  season,  but  it  did  not  cover  so 
wide  a  space,  neither  did  it  flower  so  freely  as  in  the 
previous  summer.  No  doubt  that  was  partly  owing 
to  the  cold  wet  season.  How  it  has  fared  during  the 
present  winter  I  am  unable  to  say,  as  it  is  still 
covered  up. — C.  Dixon,  Holland  House,  Kensington. 


SOCIETIES. 

Royal  Horticultural,  March  8th—  Notwithstanding 
the  piercingly  cold  weather  on  Tuesday  last  there 
was  a  good  display  at  the  meeting,  consisting  chiefly 
of  Orchids,  New  Holland  plants,  Camellia  blooms, 
and  forced  bulbs  such  as  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Daflo- 
dils,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  etc.  A  Silver  Flora  Medal 
was  awarded  to  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans, 
for  a  mixed  group  of  Orchids,  including  many 
interesting  Odontoglossums  and  Dendrobiums,  of 
which  there  were  several  plants  of  the  Elephant 
Moth  Dendrobe.  Messrs.  Pitcher  &  Manda,  Hex- 
table,  Swanley,  received  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal 
for  a  group  of  Orchids,  consisting  chiefly  of  Cypri- 
pediums  and  Cattleyas.  A  smaller  group  was  shown 
by  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway, 
including  a  fine  piece  of  Phaius  Cooksoni.  A  finely- 
flowered  but  unnamed  species  of  Oncidium  was 
shown  by  Mr.  H.  Bailey,  gardener  to  W.  L.  Bar¬ 
clay,  Esq.,  The  Briars,  Reigate.  A  plant  of  Disa 
incarnata  in  bloom  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Lewis  & 
Co.,  Southgate,  and  had  orange-scarlet  and  yellow 
flowers.  Another  new  thing  in  Dendrobium 
amethystinum  was  shown  by  Messrs.  H.  Low  &  Co., 
Clapton.  Other  exhibitors'  of  Orchids  were  F. 
Wigan,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  Clare 
Lawn,  East  Sheen  ;  P.  Crowley,  Esq.,Waddon  House, 
Croydon;  Mr.  I.F.  Jackson,  Esq.,  J.P.  (gardener,  Mr. 
G.  Dowsett),  Bourne  Place,  Bexley  ;  John  W.  Wilson, 
Esq.,  South  Care,  East  Yorks ;  Reginald  Young, 
Esq.,  Sefton  Park,  Liverpool;  A.  W.  Nixon,  Esq., 
Stanley  Street,  Leek ;  and  W.  H.  Evans,  Esq., 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Crook),  Forde  Abbey,  Chard. 

A  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  H. 
Low  &  Co.  for  a  beautiful  and  interesting  group  of 
New  Holland  plants,  including  Boronias,  Acacias, 
Heaths,  &c.  A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham, 
for  a  large  group  of  forced  Daffodils,  Irises,  Snow¬ 
drops,  &c.  A  similar  award  was  made  to  Mr.  P. 
R.  Davidson,  The  Gardens,  Iwerne  Minster, 
Blandford,  Dorset,  for  a  showy  and  well-flowered 
group  of  Clivias,  including  Duke  of  Clarence, 
Princess  May,  Lady  Wolverton  and  others.  A 
Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  for  12  large  boxes  of  Camellia 
blooms.  A  Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal  was  awarded  to 


Mr.  Geo.  Phippen,  Reading,  for  a  large  group  of 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  etc.,  set  up 
with  Palms.  A  small  group  of  Richardia  sethi- 
opica  Little  Gem  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Wm. 
Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  showing  the  different 
stages  of  the  plant.  Some  flowering  branches  of 
Amygdalus  Davidiana  alba  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  who  also  showed  some 
Amaryllis,  Cypripediums,  and  Cineraria  blooms. 
Some  noble  spathes  of  Anthurium,  including  A. 
Andreanum  sanguineum,  A.  leodiense,  and  A. 
carneum,  were  shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. 
M.P.  (gardener  Mr.  W.  Bain),  Burford  Lodge, 
Dorking. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee  some 
Apples,  named  Welsh  Beauty  and  St.  Davids,  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons.  A  Cultural 
Commendation  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Poupart, 
Twickenham,  for  some  exceedingly  fine  dishes  of  Sea 
Kale.  A  dish  of  Apples,  Annie  Elizabeth,  was  showm 
by  Sir  Thomas  Farrer,  gardener  Mr.  Payne,  Abinger 
Hall,  Dorking.  Some  Tomatos  and  Onions  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Leach,  Albury  Park.  Some 
Florida  Oranges  were  shown  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers, 
Ketton  Hall,  Stamford.  And  Mr.  J.  Watkins, 
Pomona  Farm,  near  Hereford,  received  an  Award  of 
Merit  for  "  Improved  Ashmead's  Kernel  ”  Apple. 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS, 

Dendrobium  luteolum  giganteum. 

The  varietal  name  of  this  Dendrobe  has  been  given 
in  allusion  to  the  large  size  of  the  flowers,  as  in  the 
case  of  D.  primulinum  giganteum.  The  sepals  and 
petals  seem  somewhat  paler  than  in  the  type, for  they 
are  of  a  soft  creamy  or  sulphur-white.  The  lip  is 
white  with  golden-yellow  or  reddish  lines  on  the 
interior  of  the  side  lobes  ;  on  the  middle  of  the  disc 
is  a  beard  of  green  hairs.  The  lamina  is  very  broad 
and  blunt  with  a  beard  of  white  hairs  along  the 
centre.  Hitherto  little  variation  has  been  met  with 
in  this  species.  One  variety,  namely  D.  1.  chloro- 
centrum,  is  characterised  by  a  beard  of  green  hairs 
on  the  lip.  The  large-flowered  variety  under  notice 
bloomed  recently  with  Messrs.  Seeger  &Tropp,  East 
Dulwich. 

Dendrobium  albo  sanguineum. 

The  large  and  curiously  coloured  flowers  of  this 
species  are  very  striking,  the  more  so  as  the  plant  is 
by  no  means  common  in  collections.  The  blooms 
are  produced  two  or  three  together  in  clusters  from 
stems  that  may  be  one  or  two  years  old,  and  when  in 
good  form  they  are  nearly  3  in.  in  diameter.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  buff  yellow,  not  white  as  the 
specific  name  would  imply.  The  lip  is  similarly 
coloured  with  exception  of  two  large  maroon-purple 
blotches,  which  give  it  a  singular  appearance,  the 
more  so  as  they  are  raised  somewhat  above  the  other 
portions.  There  is  a  large  batch  of  it  in  one  of  the 
houses  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co., 
Clapton,  and  which  must  be  a  grand  sight  in  a  short 
time. 

Oncidium  splendidum. 

The  bold  character  of  the  flowers  of  this  species 
renders  it  a  highly  ornamental  subject  in  the  Orchid 
houses  during  the  winter  months.  The  flower  scape 
attains  a  height  of  2  ft.  or  3ft.,  according  toits  strength, 
and  branches  at  the  upper  end,  producing  a  large 
number  of  flowers.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  oblong, 
greenish-yellow,  blotched  and  barred  with  brown. 
The  lip  on  the  contrary  is  the  largest  and  showiest 
organ  of  the  flower,  being  of  a  uniform  golden  yellow. 
We  noted  it  in  full  bloom  some  time  ago  in  the  col¬ 
lection  of  Messrs.  H.  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton.  At  first 
sight  it  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  O.  tigrinum,  and 
was  at  one  time  considered  to  be  a  variety  of  that 
species,  namely,  O.  t.  splendidum.  The  habit  of  the 
plant  is,  however,  different,  the  flower  spike  of  O. 
tigrinum  being  drooping  or  pendent,  whereas  that  of 
O.  splendidum  is  stiff  and  erect. 

Dendrobium  picnostachyum. 

The  flowers  of  this  species  are  very  small  individu¬ 
ally,  but  collectively  they  are  pretty.  They  are 
freely  produced  in  terminal  and  lateral  drooping 
racemes  so  that  the  stems  look  well  furnished.  The 
small  sepals  and  petals  are  lanceolate  and  white,  but 
the  three-lobed  lip  is  green  and  marked  with  brown 
lines.  The  size  of  the  flowers  may  be  roughly  com¬ 
pared  to  that  of  some  of  the  species  of  Dendrochilum, 
more  correctly  named  Platyclinis.  As  a  matter  of 
course  it  would  find  no  favour  with  those  who  delight 


in  large  and  showy  flowers  like  those  of  D.  Wardianum 
D.  Falconeri,  and  D.  Dalhousieanum.  Those  who 
take  an  interest  in  uncommon  or  peculiar  species 
that  are  seldom  met  with  in  cultivation,  will  find  in 
this  something  to  admire  and  study  for  the  variety 
which  it  imparts  to  a  collection  of  Dendrobiums,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  small-flowered  Masdevallias  add 
to  the  value  and  interest  pertaining  to  the  same. 
We  noted  a  number  of  plants  in  full  bloom  in  the 
collection  of  Messrs.  H.  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton. 

Cypripedium  villosum. 

It  seldom  happens  that  this  species  show's  any  in¬ 
dication  of  spotting  on  the  dorsal  sepal,  that  being 
more  characteristic  of  C.  Boxalli,  a  very  distinct 
variety  of  C.  villosum  and  often  regarded  as  a  dis¬ 
tinct  species.  The  flowers  of  a  variety  of  C.  villosum, 
now  in  bloom  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  P.  McArthur, 
4,  Maida  Vale,  W.,  are  large,  bold,  and  showy.  The 
dorsal  sepal  is  more  rounded  than  in  the  type,  with 
dark  brown  spots  on  a  groundwork  of  a  paler  hue 
with  the  usual  white  margin.  The  petals  are  of  two 
different  shades  of  brown,  the  upper  longitudinal 
half  being  of  a  rich  shining  brown,  beautifully 
netted  with  darker  veins.  Taken  altogether  it  seems 
to  be  intermediate  between  the  typical  C.  villosum 
and  C.  v.  Boxalli,  and  might  with  great  propriety  be 
added  to  a  collection  of  select  Orchids. 

Cyrtopodium  Saintlegerianum. 
Several  of  the  species  of  Cyrtopodium  are  notable 
for  the  large  development  and  rich  colouring  of  the 
bracts  at  the  base  of  the  flower  stalks.  This  is 
particularly  characteristic  of  the  species  under 
notice.  The  inflorescence  consists  of  a  large  branch¬ 
ing  panicle  of  flowers  about  2  in.  or  2J  in.  across,  and 
when  in  full  bloom  and  subtended  as  they  are  by  the 
large  and  showy  bracts,  they  are  highly  ornamental 
indeed.  The  species  is  by  no  means  common  in  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  nowhere,  perhaps,  is  it  better  flowered 
than  at  The  Grange,  Wallington,  where  it  is  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Cummins,  gardener  to  A.  II. 
Smee,  Esq.  The  oblong-lanceolate  sepals  and  petals 
are  of  a  more  or  less  bright  yellow  on  individual 
plants,  and  heavily  banded  transversely  with  a  rich 
brown.  The  bracts  are  remarkably  similar  both  in 
form  and  colour,  but  the  lower  ones  are  the  largest, 
w'hile  the  others  gradually  diminish  in  size  as  the  top 
of  the  flowering  stem  is  approached. 

Cirrhopetalum  Amesianum. 

Most  of  the  species  of  Cirrhopetalum  have  either 
small  or  dull  coloured  flow'ers  that  are  often  more 
interesting  from  their  peculiar  form  and  arrange¬ 
ment  than  from  (their  bright  colours.  That  under 
notice  is  an  exception,  for  the  flowers  are  very  pretty. 
It  was  introduced  from  Dutch  India  by  Messrs. 
Linden,  Parc  Leopold,  Brussels,  and  recently 
flowered  with  them.  There  is  a  coloured  figure  of  it 
in  the  Lindenia,  English  edition,  PI.  314,  represent¬ 
ing  a  clump  of  it  growing  on  a  piece  of  wood.  The 
red  flower  stalks  assume  a  spreading  or  (somewhat 
pendulous  habit,  and  terminate  in  an  umbel  of 
flowers  radiating  in  the  form  of  a  semi-circle.  The 
lateral  sepals  are  united  by  their  contiguous  edges, 
are  ijin.  long,  4J  lines  wide,  and  are  rosy-purple 
fading  into  a  yellowish-white  at  the  margin  and 
upper  portion.  The  upper  sepal  is  fringed  with 
brownish  red  hairs,  and  the  small,  lip  is  of  the  same 
hue,  the  rest  of  the  flower  being  yellow.  The  rosy- 
purple  hue  of  the  lateral  sepals  is  the  striking 
feature  of  the  flower,  and  is  a  rare  colour  in  the 
genus. 

- -*■ - 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN. 


Ferns. — The  ferns  in  the  warmer  houses  should 
now  be  gone  over  without  further  delay,  and  all  those 
potted  that  absolutely  require  a  shift.  In  the  case  of 
those  which  are  considered  large  enough  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes,  repotting  may  not  be  necessary, but  the 
drainage  should  be  examined  to  see  v'hether  it  is 
efficient  enough  to  serve  another  season. 

Fern-covered  Walls. — The  back  walls  of  pits, 
ferneries,  stoves,  or  even  greenhouses,  are  often 
covered  with  wire  netting  supporting  soil  in  which 
ferns,  Begonias,  and  other  ornamental-foliaged 
subjects  are  planted.  Such  walls  are  kept  moistened 
by  means  of  the  syringe  or  garden  engine  in  summer, 
but  owing  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  drier 
atmosphere  in  winter,  such  methods  of  watering  have 
to  be  abandoned,  and  the  soil  getting  dry  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  crumbles  out,  leaving  holes  in  places.  A1 
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such  broken  places  should  be  mended  with  fresh  soil 
and  moss,  and  replanting  done  where  necessary, 
After  the  whole  has  been  completed  give  a  good 
watering,  and  follow  this  up  all  through  the  season, 
never  allowing  it  again  to  get  dust  dry. 

Rondeletias. — These  should  be  cut  back  at  once 
to  the  hard  wood,  and  the  young  shoots  that  arise 
may  have  their  points  taken  out  in  May,  after  which 
they  may  be  allowed  to  grow  at  will.  They  will 
flower  better  when  treated  in  this  manner  than  when 
left  entirely  unpruned. 

Show  and  Fancy  Pelargoniums. — Close  watch¬ 
ing  will  now  have  to  be  given  this  class  of  plants, 
otherwise  they  will  get  badly  infested  and  injured  by 
green-fly.  The  growing  tips  suffer  most,  as  the  young 
leaves  never  afterwards  expand  properly.  If  only  a 
few  plants  are  infested  they  might  be  taken  to  a  house 
by  themselves  and  fumigated,  but  if  many  plants 
show  the  slightest  trace  of  the  enemy,  then  have  the 
whole  house  lightly  fumigated  on  two  successive 
nights,  in  calm  weather  if  possible. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums — Plants  for  summer 
flowering  should  now  be  shaken  out  of  the  old  soil 
and  repotted  in  a  compost  of  good  fibrous  loam,  with 
a  little  well-decayed  cow  manure  and  sufficient  silver 
sand  to  keep  the  whole  porous  and  open. 

T uberous  Begonias. — If  an  early  display  of  these 
is  desired,  the  pots  containing  the  last  year’s,  or 
even  older,  tubers  should,  by  this  date,  have  been  in 
heat  for  some  time  to  induce  the  tubers  to  start  into 
growth.  As  soon  as  the  young  stems  are  well  above 
the  soil,  turn  the  tubers  out  apd  reduce  the  ball  of 
soil  considerably,  so  that  they  may  be  repotted  in 
much  smaller  pots  than  those  in  which  they  flowered. 
Keep  the  plants  as  near  the  glass  as  possible  to  keep 
the  stems  stocky  and  short-jointed,  potting  them  on 
into  larger  sizes  as  they  permeate  the  soil  with  roots 
and  attain  size. 

Fuchsias. — Old  plants  placed  in  a  mild  heat  will 
soon  commence  pushing  their  buds,  and  as  soon  as 
this  has  taken  place,  they  should  be  turned  out  of 
their  pots  and  have  the  ball  considerably  reduced  so 
as  to  get  them  into  the  same  sized  pots  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  fresh  soil.  The  latter  should 
consist  of  sandy,  mellow  loam,  well  enriched  with 
decayed  cow  or  even  horse  manure  well  broken  up, 
with  the  addition  of  sufficient  sand  to  keep  the  com¬ 
post  porous  in  view  of  the  large  amount  of  moisture 
required  during  the  growing  season. 

Petunias  for  Pot  work. — Old  plants  have  now 
commenced  to  grow  tolerably  freely,  and  should  be 
kept  near  the  glass  to  keep  them  short-jointed. 
Some  or  all  of  the  plants  will  be  the  better  for  being 
repotted  to  induce  a  vigorous  growth.  Never  permit 
the  plants  to  crowd  one  another,  and  all  large  plants 
should  have  their  stems  staked  out  to  admit  light 
and  air  amongst  the  shoots  and  foliage.  Cuttings 
that  have  been  rooted  should  be  potted  singly,  and 
after  they  take  to  the  fresh  soil  the  points  should  be 
pinched  out  to  make  the  plants  bushy. 

Vineries. — Second  early  houses  where  the  vines 
are  in  bloom  should  be  kept  at  a  night  temperature 
of  65°  to  70°,  with  a  rise  of  io°  to  15"  by  day,  giving 
ventilation  early  in  the  day  and  reducing  it  early  in 
the  afternoon,  so  as  to  economise  sun  heat.  Give 
assistance  in  the  setting  of  Muscats,  and  keep  the  at¬ 
mosphere  in  a  brisk  and  dry  state.  Late  Grapes  such 
as  Gros  Colmar,  Lady  Downes,  and  Alicante,  which 
require  a  long-growing  season,  but  especially  the  first- 
named,  should  now  be  started  into  growth  in  order 
that  they  may  have  sufficient  time  to  develop  and 
ripen  properly. 


Qtiescions  sod  snsuieRs. 

Correspondents  are  requested,  in  order  to  avoid  delay, 
to  address  all  communications  to  "The  Editor” 
or  “  The  Publisher,”  and  not  to  any  person  bv 
name,  unless  the  correspondence  is  of  a  private 
character.  Telegrams  may  be  addressed  “  Bambusa 
London." 

Horse-Radish. — Omega  :  A  new  plantation  of 
Horse-Radish  may  be  made  in  various  ways.  If 
you  are  to  use  crowns  with  a  piece  of  root  attached, 
you  ought  first  of  all  to  trench  the  ground  deeply,, 
making  it  richest  with  manure  in  the  bottom,  and 
even  turning  the  best  of  the  soil  dawn  there,  while 
the  worst  is  kept  on  the  top.  The  object  of  this  is 
to  supply  the  extremities  of  the  roots  with  plenty  of 
food,  while  the  poor  soil  on  the  top  will  keep  the 
main  root  from  becoming  forked  or  branched  After 
the  trenching  is  completed  you  can  make  holes  (with 
a  crowbar  or  long  dibber)  of  sufficient  depth  to  allow 
the  crowns  when  dropped  in  to  be  about  6  in.  or 
9  in.  below  the  surface.  The  crowns  will  then  grow 


towards  the  surface,  having  below  them  clean  and 
straight  roots.  Another  method  is  to  raise  the 
ground  so  as  to  form  long  narrow  beds.  Straight 
roots  about  6  in.  or  9  in.  long  with  a  crown  attached 
are  laid  in  a  horizontal  position  and  about  a  foot 
apart  with  the  crowns  towards  the  sides  of  the  beds. 
In  doing  this  take  out  a  trench  so  that  the  roots 
may  be  placed  at  6  in.  below  the  surface. 

Raspberries. — Omega  :  About  five  canes  will  be 
quite  sufficient  for  a  stool,  and  they  should  be  strong. 
It  is  of  little  use  to  expect  agood  crop  from  weak  canes, 
and  if  only  three  or  four  of  them  are  good  then  the 
rest  may  be  cut  away.  It  will  also  depend  upon  the 
length  and  strength  of  the  canes  as  to  how  much 
they  should  be  shortened.  If  the  canes  are  straight 
and  stout  to  a  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  then  the  weak 
and  curved  or  crooked  •  part  above  those  heights 
should  be  cut  away.  Seeing  that  the  weak  and 
perhaps  badly  ripened  points  are  comparatively 
useless  for  the  production  of  fruit,  it  is  a  matter  for 
your  own  judgment  as  to  how  much  they  should  be 
shortened.  In  other  words  you  will  have  to  be 
guided  by  the  vigour  of  your  own  plants. 

Bad  Lawn. — E.  B.  :  If  the  lawn  is  only  patchy  but 
level  we  should  point  over  the  bare  places  with  a 
fork,  scratch  the  grass  covered  part  well  with  a  rake, 
and  apply  a  top-dressing  of  soot.  During  dry 
weather  this  month  work  up  the  surface  so  as  to 
make  up  a  good  seed  bed,  and  sow  with  lawn  grass 
seed  during  showery  weather  early  in  April.  If  the 
soil  is  poor  a  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  later  on,  at 
the  rate  of  no  lbs.  tc  the  acre,  will  be  of  great  bene¬ 
fit  to  it. 

Height  of  Tree. — Omega  :  Not  having  a  copy  of 
Euclid  by  us  we  are  not  quite  certain,  but  from  what 
we  can  remember  you  will  find  something  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  question  you  ask  in  Book  1,  Proposition 
47- 

Names  of  Plants. — T.H.  :  1,  Erica  hyemalis  ; 
2,  Deutzia  scabra  flore-pleno,  (generally  known  as 
D.  crenata  flore  pleno) ;  3,  Vanda  suavis  ;  4,  Nephro- 
dium  Molle ;  5,  Pteris  tremula ;  6,  Adiantum 

Capillus- Veneris  ;  7,  Calathea  Kerchoveana probably. 

Various  Questions. — Flos :  Both  the  Aconite 
and  the  Tansy  are  frequently  cultivated  in  gardens, 
the  crisped-leaved  form  of  the  latter  being  the  most 
common.  The  White  Poplar  (Populus  alba)  and  the 
Grey  Poplar  (P.  a.  canescens)  are  probably  what 
you  refer  to.  The  special  characteristics  of  the 
Strawberry  are  its  luscious  and  refreshing  fruits,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  large  percentage  of  water  flavoured  with 
a  greater  or  less  amount  of  sugar  according  to  the 
kind,  and  other  substances  giving  them  their  peculiar 
aroma.  Spinach  is  used  as  a  green  vegetable;  it  contains 
but  a  relatively  small  quantity  of  solid  matter,  and  in 
the  ash  there  is  a  large  percentage  of  soda,  lime, 
potash  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  special  characteris¬ 
tic  of  Sorrel  is  its  sourness,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
a  large  quantity  of  oxalic  acid.  The  Lantana  has 
no  popular  name,  unless  you  mean  Viburnum 
Lantana,  which  is  the  Wayfaring  Tree.  The  circles 
of  light  in  Pine  woods,  judging  from  what  you  say, 
were  due  to  the  agency  we  previously  mentioned. 
Walnut  trees  are  more  common  in  France  and  in 
other  parts  of  South  Kurope  than  in  this  country. 

Carnations  in  Pots.  —  W.  M.  B.  :  Youhavedone 
right  in  keeping  your  plants  on  the  dry  side  up  till 
now.  During  next  month  more  water  will  be  required 
as  the  plants  have  now  commenced  to  grow,  and  that 
growth  will  become  more  rapid  as  the  days  lengthen 
and  the  sun  gets  stronger.  The  plants  will  therefore 
require  more  water,  especially  if  in  small  pots.  The 
lights  should  be  drawn  off  during  the  day  in  mild 
weather,  to  prevent  undue  elongation  of  the  stems 
and  leaves,  until  such  time  as  they  can  be  planted 
out.  When  giving  water,  use  a  light  watering  pot 
without  a  rose  so  as  to  avoid  wetting  the  foliage,  and 
water  those  only  where  the  soil  is  dry.  While  being 
careful  not  to  overwater,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  allow  them  to  get  at  all 
dry  after  this  time  of  the  year. 

Communications  Received. — G.  J.  I. — J.  H. — 
G.  P— C.  D.— T.  H  — G.  B.— R.  S  — S.  F. — A.  F.  B. 
— R.  S.  &  S. — Experience. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Harrison  &  Sons,  Leicester. — Farm  Seeds  for 
1892. 

Dicksons  &  Co.,  1,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh. — 
Farm  Seeds  for  1892. 

S.  Shepperson,  Prospect  House,  Belper. — Florists’ 
Flowers,  Hardy  Plants,  Bedding  Plants,  Seeds,  &c. 


LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

March  8th,  1892. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and 
39,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.,  report  a  brisk  en¬ 
quiry  for  Red  Clover  at  hardening  rates.  Supplies 
of  English  Red  and  Cowgrass  almost  exhausted. 
White  Clover,  Alsike,  and  Trefoil  steady. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

March  gth. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 
d  s.  d. 


Apples...  per  psieve  10  50 
Canadian  and  Nova 
Scotian  Apples 

per  barrel  12  0  25  0 


..per  lb. 


d.  s.a. 
9  3  6 


Grapes . 

Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael’s,  each  26  60 
Cobbs...  per  100  lbs  45  o 


Vegetables.— Average  Retail  Prices. 
s.  d.  s.  d.  ' 


ArtichokesGlobedoz.  30  60 
Asparagus,  Eng.bun.  10  o  13  0 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  16  26 

Beet . per  dozen  2  o 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  1  6 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz.  3  0 

Celery . per  bundle  2  6 

Cucumbers  . each  1  o 

Endive.  French,  doz.  2  6 
Herbs  . per  bunch  o  2 


3  0 
2  6 

6  0 

1  6 


2  0 
2  0 
o  6 


3  0 
I  0 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  1  6 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  1  3 

Onions . per  bunch  o  4 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  1  6 
Smallsalading, punnet  0  4 
Seakale  ...per  basket  2  o 
1  Spinach,  per  strike  ...  1  6 

3  0  Tomatos .  per  lb.  o  6 

„  - - - -  0  6  I  Turnips . per  bun.  0  6 

Pota t os. — Kent  Regents,  Bos.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys 
80s.  to  toos.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 

Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

.  .  ,  *•  4-  -f-  d.  ]  ,.  d  s.  d. 

. per  ,  ■  3°  o  42  o  Genista . per  doz.  10  o  12  o 

~Mollls . Per  ooe.  24  o  36  o  Hyacinths, ...per  doz.  6000 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  40120  Lily  of  the  Valley, 

Cineraria  ...per  doz.  8  o  12  o  doz.  pots  12  0  18  o 

Daffodils  ..  per  doz.  90150  Marguerites,  perdoz.  90120 
Dracaena  term.,  doz.  24  0  36  o  Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  21  0 
Dracaena  vindis.doz.  90180  Primula  Sinensis  per 
Erica  Hymalis,  per  12  o  18  o 
—  gracilis,  per  doz.  9  o  12  o 
Evergreens, invar.doz  6  o  24  0 


Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  0  18 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60  o 

Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


doz.  40  60 

— scarlet . per  doz.  40  60 

Solanums...per  doz.  9  o  12  o 
Tulips . perdoz.  60  90 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Acacia  or  Mimosa 

French  per  bunch  1620 
Anemone  various, 

French,  doz.  bun.  20  40 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  2  0  ft  0 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 
Carnations,  12  blooms  20  30 
Daffodils,  double, 

doz.  bunches  40  60 
—Single,  doz.  bchs  60  90 
Eucharjs  ...per  doz.  30  60 

Freezia . doz.  bun.  30  60 

Gardenias  12  blooms  40  90 
Heliotropes, 12  sprays  06  10 
Hyacinths, 

doz.  sprays  30  40 
Lilac,  French, 

per  bunch  46  60 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  60  90 
Liliumsvar., doz. blms.  16  30 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

doz.  bunches  6  o  10  o 
MaidenhairFern,i2bs.6  o  12  o 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  20  40 


Mignonette...  12  bun.  1  6 
Narciss,  var.,  Scilly, 

doz.  bunches  2  o 
Narciss,  French, 
paper  white,  doz.  bs  3  o 
Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  1  o 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  6  o 

Poinsettia.  doz.  blms.  4  o 
Primula,  double,  bun.  o  9 
Primula  single,  doz. 

sprays  .0  4 
Oi  chid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from  o  3 
Roses,  yellow,  dozen  3  o 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  4  o 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  2  o 

—  Tea . per  dozen  1  o 

Tuberoses,  per  doz.  1  o 
Snowdrops,  doz.  bn.  1  0 
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3  0 
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6  o 
1  6 
9  ° 
9  o 
1  0 

o  6 

1  o 
6  o 
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3  o 
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THE  BEST 

cure  is  that 
which  truly  cures 
promptly  and  permanently 
without  return 
of  Fain,  and 

St.  Jacobs  Oil 

has  shown  this  in 
a  thousand  proofs 
of  the  worst  cases 
which 

IT  HAS  CURED. 

IT  IS  THE  BEST. 

IT  CONQUERS  PAIN. 

Price  1/1J  and  2/6. 

O  O 


<o 


<b 


Select  VEGETABLE, 

Choice  JFLOWER, 

The  best  qualities  at 
Moderate  Prices, 

Delivered  Free  JB  The 

by  Rail  or  Best 

Parcels  ^ SEED 
Post,  POTATOS, 

Garden  Tools , 
Sundries ,  &c.,  &c. 

Illustrated 

Descriptive  Catalogue,  No.  403 

POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION, 


DMsons  crti  ciester. 


Seed 

_ _  Growers, 

(Limited) _ 


FTU 


tnoetteo  y 


By  Royal  Appointment  (p  .  (ffiT 

Qjeea  craimo 


to  H.M.  the  Queen,  and 
His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales. 


100  Acres. 


PURE  SC.  RELIABLE 

GARDEN  SEEDS 

CARRIAGE  PAID.  CATALOGUES  FREE. 


LITTLE  &  BALLANTYNE 


For  PLEASURE  and  PROFIT. 


FRUIT 


Nothing  so  Profitable  and 
Easy  to  Grow. 

|  74  ACRES  IN  SI  OCR. 

See  CATALOGUE  for  Simple  Instructions,  and  kinds  of  Tree 
to  suit  all  Soils. 


ROSES. 

BUSHES. 

8s.  per  dozen,  60s.  per  100. 


Hundreds  of 

Thousands. 


Packing  and.  Carriage  Free  for 
Cash  with  Order. 


ROSES  in  Pots,  from  15s.  per  dozen. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  91  ACRES. 
4  ACRES  of  GLASS. 
CLEMATIS  (80,000),  from  15s.  per  dozen. 

N.B.— Single  Plan's  are  sold  at  slightly  increased  prices. 

SEEDS  &  BULBS;  VE0™AE^L0WER 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST,  FREE. 

R1CHARDSMITH&C0.,  WORCESTER. 
GARDEN. 

BULBS,  ROSES,  &c. 

FOR  whatever  is  wanted,  mentioned  or 

not  in  these  columns,  please  to  write  immediately  to 
H.  CANNELL  &  SONS,  whose  Seed  and  Nursery  Stock 
is  very  complete  and  extensive,  and  where  nearly  everything 
for  the  garden  is  grown  and  supplied  in  large  quantities  in  the 
finest  possible  condition,  at  the  lowest  prices,  consistent  with 
correctness  and  superior  character.  Never  has  there  been  such 
a  complete  Autumn  Catalogue  issued  ot  everything  required  for 
the  garden  as  the  one  we  are  now  sending  post  free.  Neither 
has  there  ever  been  such  a  splendid  stock  of  best  varieties  of 
the  many  families  of  plants  necessary  to  keep  the  garden  in 
the  highest  state  of  perfection  as  we  are  now  soliciting  orders 
for.  Our  climate,  soil,  and  facilities  give  us  and  purchasers 
many  advantages,  and  we  ask  all  to  send  for  a  Catalogue. 

H.  CANNELL  &  SONS, 

SWANLEY,  KENT. 

CUTBUSH’S  MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel  (is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package),  or  6 d.  per 
cake  ;  free  by  Parcel  Post,  is. 

None  genuine  unless  in  sealed  pack¬ 
ages,  and  printed  cultural  directions 
enclosed  with  our  signatures  attached. 

New  publication,  “  Mushrooms,  and 
How  to  Grow  Them,”  by  Luke  Ellis, 
should  be  read  by  everyone  interested 
in  the  growth  of  Mushrooms.  Price  6 d.} 
free  by  post,  yd. 

W M.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants , 

HIGHGATE  NURSERIES,  N.;  &  BARNET,  HERTS 

®  ♦  . 

masmm'At 

An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  of  52  pages  and  cove- 
Exponent  of  scientific  and  high-farming ;  advocate  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  agriculture,  in  the  supply  of  farm  requisites  and  the  sale 
ot  produce  ;  organ  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Associ¬ 
ation,  the  pioneer  society  tor  mutual  supply  of  pure  oilcakes, 
complete  manures,  reliable  seeds  and  implements  on  wholesale 
terms.  Specimen  copy  free.  Subscription  per  annum,  5s., 
inclusive  of  postage.  Single  Copies  6d.  each,  through  all 
Newsagents. — 3,  Agar  Street,  Strand,  London.  W.C. 

STANDENS  MANURE. 


Mmictttomt! 


GREENHOUSES. 

These  Greenhouses  ar« 
made  especially  for  Ama¬ 
teurs  at  a  cheap  rate,  so  that 
everybody  can  have  one  that 
any  handyman  or  gardener 
can  put  together  in  a  few 
hours,  as  the  framework  is 
made  so  complete.  All  the 
framework  is  of  good,  sound, 
well-seasoned  red  deal.  The 
botton  part  filled  in  with 
good,  sound  match  boards,  tongued,  grooved,  and  beaded,  and 
well  seasoned.  Ventilation  given  according  to  size  of  each 
House.  The  glass  is  good  16-oz.  English,  cut  and  packed  (no 
charge  for  packing  cases).  The  House  is  painted  one  coat  ot 
good  oil  colour,  lock  for  door,  all  necessary  iron-work  lor 
ventilation,  stages  on  each  side  for  plants.  All  parts  carefully 
marked,  securely  packed  and  put  on  rail,  or  delivered,  erected 
and  glazed  complete,  within  20  miles  of  London  Bridge,  at  the 
following  respective  Prices  : — 

Proportionable  Prices  for  other  size,  and  for  Delivered 

erecting  m  any  part  of  the  country.)  &  Ertctid 

Long  Wide  High  On  Rail.  Compute. 

7  ft.  5  ft.  7  ft.  4  ft.  to  eaves  £2  16  o  £450 

8  ft.  5  ft.  7  ft.  4  ft.  to  eaves  3  10  o  500 

9  ft.  6  ft.  7  ft.  3  4  ft.  to  eaves  400  5  10  0 

10  ft.  7  ft.  7  ft.  6  4  ft.  6  to  eaves  500  6150 

12  ft.  8  ft.  8  ft.  5  ft.  to  eaves  600  8  ->  o 

15  ft.  10  ft.  8  ft.  6  6  ft.  to  eaves  8  10  o  12  o  0 

20  ft.  10  ft.  9  fr.  5  ft.  6  to  eaves  1200  36  o  0 

25  ft.  10  ft.  9  ft.  5  ft.  6  to  eaves  17  o  o  22  o  0 

50  ft.  10  ft.  9  ft.  5  ft.  6  to  eaves  30  o  o  40  o  o 

100  ft.  10  ft.  7  ft.  5  ft.  6  to  eaves  50  o  o  70  o  0 

^-Span-roofs,  this  quality.  can  be  had  at  same  price. 

Estimates  given  for  any  size  on  application.  Deduct  10  per 
cent,  if  required  for  brickwork. 

STRONG  GARDEN  LIGHTS. 

Painted  and  glazed,  3  by  4  ft.,  6s.  6d. ;  6  by  4  ft.,  9s.  each. 

CUCUMBER  FRAMES. 


Complete  from 
18/- 

See  List  for  full 
particulars 


SPAN-ROOF  FORCING  HOUSE. 

Built  for  brickwork  3  ft.  high,  of  well-seasoned  red  deal ;  root 
ventilation  according  to  size ;  all  21-oz.  glass.  Suitable  for 
Nurserymen,  Market  Gardeners,  and  all  those  who  require  a 
cheap,  strong  house  for  forcing  or  growing  Cucumbers,  Toma¬ 
toes,  Melons,  &c.,  See.  Delivered  to  any  station  in  England 
carriage  free.  20  ft.  by  9  ft.,  £9.  For  Illustrations  and  Pricea 
of  other  sizes  see  Illustrated  Price  List  free. 

COOPER’S  HYGIENIC  HEATER, 

Burning  Paraffin  or  Gas  without  Sntohe  or  Smell 

These  Heaters  are  con¬ 
structed  as  a  means  of 
Heating  by  Hot  Air  without 
the  use  of  hot  water  or  fire. 

Its  peculiar  construction 
economises  the  heat  gener¬ 
ated,  so  that  there  is  no 
waste  of  heat  or  fuel.  There 
being  perfect  combustion  in 
this  Stove,  and  nothing 
whatever  injurious  to  plants, 
but  actually  everything  con¬ 
ducive  to  their  health,  it 
should  bs  observed  that 
plants  may  be  had  in  full 
bloom  throughout  the  sever¬ 
est  winter.  From  20s.  com¬ 
plete.  For  full  particulars 
and  prices  of  other  sized 

Heaters  see  Illustrated  List,  post  free  on  application. 


CARLISLE. 


STRONG  PLANTS. 


CARRIAGE  PAID. 


6  Ampelopsis  Veitchii... 

6  Variegated  Ivies  . 

12  Irish  Ivies,  2  to  3  ft  ... 
4  Honeysuckles,  4  vars. 

12  Violets,  named . 

20  Antirrhinums . 

20  Wallflowers,  mixed... 
20  Aquilegiasmixedvars. 
12  Mrs.  Sinkin’s  Pink  ... 

2  Carnations . 

3  choice  Clematis 


o 
3 
9 
6 
0 
6 
6 
6 

1  10 

2  3 
2  6 


18  Greenhouse  Ferns  ...  2 
6  Maidenhair  Ferns  ...  2 
12  Tuberous  Begonias  ...  4 

6  Foliage  plants  .  2 

6  Palms,  named  .  2 

6  Cyclamen,  persicum  1 

6  Ivy  Geraniums .  1 

3  Dracaenas,  1  ft.  high...  1 

3  Pelargoniums  .  1 

12  Chrysanthemums .  2 

12  Fuchsias,  6  vars .  2 


CATALOGUES  gratis  (in  ordering  please  mention  this  paper). 

H.  ENGLISH,  CLEYEDON  NURSERY,  CLEYEDON. 


rEgNS  ^SPECIALITY 

[The  finest  &  mosy^eresting  Collection  ii\  the  Trade. 
JlAfMS/PE&TfeS^&  VAR  8  ET1 ES 

Stove. Greenhouse, Hardy  Exotic  s  British 
EVERYONE  interested  in  Ferns  SH0ULD| 
SEND  FOR  OUR  partially  descriptive. 

Catalogue  free  on  Application. 
also  our  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  N?21.  I 


(Patent.) 

Acknowledged  to  be  unrivalled  for  Efficiency  and 
Economy,  as  most  satisfactory  and  lasting  results 
follow  the  application  of  the  smallest  quantity.  In 
new  and  enlarged  tins,  6d.,  i/,  2/6,  and  5/6  each, 
and  in  kegs,  23  lbs.  10/6,  56  lbs.  18/,  112  lbs.  32/ each. 
Sold  by  all  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen. 

SOLE  manufacturers: 
Corry  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
HORTICULTURAL  SUNDRIES  MERCHANTS 
AND  MANUFACTURERS, 

13, 15,  &  16,  Finsbury  Street,  London,  E.C. 

The  Gardening  World, 

ESTABLISHED  1884. 

SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  is.  for  first  line,  and  6d.  for 
every  nine  words  after.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch  6s.; 
per  column  (12  ins.  long),  £3  5s. ;  per  half-page,  £5  ;  per  page, 
£9.  Special  quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and 
others  Wanting  Situations,  thirty  words  for  is.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  B.  Wynne, 
at  the  East  Strand  Post  Office,  W.C. 

*,*  Advertisements  Jor  the  current  week,  and  also 
“  Stop  Orders,"  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
first  post  on  Wednesday  Morning. 


AMATEUR'S 
ASSISTANT 
HOT-WATER 

APPARATUS. 

From  21/- 
See  List,  Post  Free. 

For  other  Heating  Apparatus,  see  List. 

GLASS!  GLASS  !  GLASS  I 

Free  on  rail  in  London,  packages  included. 

15-oz.,  100ft.  21-oz.,  1  ooft.  15-oz.,  200ft.  21-oz.,  200ft. 
4th.  9s.  6d.  13s.  od.  18s.  6d.  25s.  od. 

3rd.  ns.  od.  14s.  6d.  20s.  6d.  27s.  6d. 

The  following  is  a  List  of  sizes  always  in  stock : — 

10  by  8,  12  by  9,  12  by  10.  14  by  10,  13  by  11,  iS  by  11, 16  by  it, 
18  by  12,  20  by  12,  17  by  13,  20  by  13,  18  by  14, 20  by  14,  22  by  14, 
20  by  15.  20  by  16,  24  by  16,  20  by  18,  24  by  18. 

Glass  cut  to  any  size  required  :  15-oz.,  i§d.  per  ft. ;  21-oz.,  2}d. 
per  ft.  Large  sizes  for  cutting  up,  15-oz.,  per  case,  300  ft.,  26s.; 
21-oz  ,  per  case,  200  ft.,  26s.  All  glass  is  cut  and  packed  in  own 
warehouses  and  put  on  rail  free  of  charge  ;  quality  of  glass  and 
careful  packing  guaranteed.  Special  quotations  for  large  quan¬ 
tities.  Have  cash  estimates  from  me  before  ordering  elsewhere 

SASH-BARS. 

Putty  prepared  especially  for  greenhouse  work,  7s.  6d.  per 
cwt.  Every  description  of  prepared  Horticultural  Timber ;  for 
prices  see  List,  post  free.  - 

Send  for  COMPLETE  ILLUSTRATED  LIST,  post  free,  con¬ 
taining  specifications  of  Greenhouses  irom  41s.  to  £220. 
Good,  sound,  well-seasoned  materials  only  used.  Estimate* 
for  every  description  of  Horticultural  Buildings,  Plans,  Sic. 
free.  All  orders  carefully  packed  and  put  on  rail. 

WILLIAM  COOPER, 

749b,  OLD  KENT  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 
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BOXES  OF 
VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 


WEBBS' 


Arranged  to  produce  a  constant  supply  of  the 
best  Vegetables  all  the  year  round. 


WEBBS’  BOX  ,  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  5 


WEBBS'  BOX, 12/6 


WEBBS’  B0X,cs“3SCsSf  15/- 

WUUUG*  PHY  Containing 61  varieties  QJ  / 

lYliDDG  DU  A,  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  /’ 

Acknowledged  to  be  the  best  value  e>  er  offered. 


OTHER  BOXES 

At  2/6,  7/P.  3116,  42',-,  63 /  ,  and  105/-  each. 
All  Carrie p°  Free.  5  per  Cent.  Discount  for 
Cash. 


SEEDS 


I  For  Priced  Lists,  Descriptions,  and  Illustrations  oi 
the  best  sorts,  see  Webbs'  Spring  Catalogue,  post 
free,  1/-,  gratis  to  Customers.  Abridged  Edition 
gratis  and  post  free. 

WEBB  &,  SONS, 
WORDSEEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 

orchids: 


THE 

Liverpool  Horticultural  do. 

(JOHN  COWAN)  Ltd., 

Have  an  Immense  Stock  of 

ORCHIDS, 

Both  Established  and  Semi-established, 
and  they  are  constantly  receiving 

IMPORTATIONS 

from  various  parts  of  the  world. 


INSPECTION  IS  YERY  EARNESTLY  INYITED. 


The  Company's  Prices  arc  all  fixed 
as  low  as  possible  with  the  view  of 
inducing  liberal  orders. 

Priced  and  Descriptive  Catalogue 
post  free  on  application  to  the  Co., 

The  Vineyard  and  Nurseries, 

GARSTQN  nr.  LIVERPOOL 


ORCHIDS  ft  SPECIALITY, 

Many  new,  choice,  and  rare  species  and  varieties 
always  in  stock. 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

One  of  the  finest  collection  of  these  plants  known. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

A  grand  collection  of  proved  novelties.  Write  for 
our  new  descriptive 

CATALOGUES,  NOW  READY, 

And  post  free  on  application  to — 

PITCHER  &,  MA  N  DA, 

The  United  States  Nurseries, 

HEXTABLE  SWANLEY  KENT. 

THE  MOST  SUITABLE  FOR 

SHADING  ORCHIDS,  FERNS, 

PALMS,  and  STOVE  and 

GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 


It  is  a  strong  durable  Cotton  Netting, 
woven  in  squares  so  close  as  to 
exclude  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
but  admitting  the  greatest  y 
amount  of  light  attainable  y 
through  shading. 


Blinds  made  up  and 
Fixed  Complete. 


It 

withstands 
the  weather 
better  than  any 
other  class  of  Shad¬ 
ing,  and  may  be  bene¬ 
ficially  used  on  account 
the  thickness  of  its  tex¬ 
ture,  during  c  Id  weather,  to 
kfep  the  frost  out.  The  leading 
Orchid  and  Plant  Growers  in  the 
country  have  used  this  material  for 
some  years,  and  speak  very  highly  of 
pronouncing  it  to  be  the  very  best 
material  for  plants  they  have  ever  used. 
Sold  in  pieces  30  yds.  long  by  U  yds  wide, 
price  40s.  each.  Samples  submittt  d  gratis. 

WILLIAMS  &  SON, 

Victoria  &  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway, 

LONDON,  N. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  458. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  or  human  pleasures,  and  the  greates 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man." — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  March  21. — Sale  of  Hardy  Plants  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’  Rooms. 

TutSDAY,  March  22.— Royal  Horticultural  Society:  Commit¬ 
tee  meetings  at  12  o'clock.  Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  March  23.— Royal  Botanic  Society's  Spring 
Show.  Sale  of  Palm  Seeds,  Greenhouse  Plants,  etc.,  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 

Friday,  March  25. — Sale  of  imported  Orchids,  at  Protheroe 
&  Morris’  Rooms. 


Saturday,  March  26—  Crystal  Palace  Spring  Flower  Show. 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 
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YJlower  Shows. — The  announcement  we 
XT  made  last  week  that  for  the  present 
year  at  least  the  long  established  and  justly 
celebrated  Whitsuntide  Flower  Show  at 
Manchester  would  be  abandoned  must 
have  brought  a  strong  feeling  of  regret  into 
the  minds  of  many  habitual  frequenters  of 
those  shows.  Apart  from  the  charm 
which,  even  to  the  ordinary  horticulturist, 
attached  to  the  inspection  of  the  subjects 
exhibited  at  a  show  of  this  nature,  the 
gathering  is  one  of  a  specially  attractive 
kind  because  of  its  social  aspects,  bringing 
as  it  does  many  traders,  gardeners,  and 
amateurs  together,  who  meet  perhaps  but 
once  in  the  year. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  flower  shows  are 
still  so  much  cherished  by  horticulturists, 
long  indeed  after  they  have  failed  to  possess 
any  attractions  for  the  general  public. 
But  the  intimation  given  that  the  Man¬ 
chester  Botanical  Gardens  are  being 
handed  over  to  an  entertaining  syndicate, 
even  if  only  for  a  season,  while  bunging 
exceeding  pain  to  many  still  serves  to  show 
how  in  relation  to  flower  shows  the  old 


order  is  changing,  and  how  in  regard  to 
enjoyments  the  public  is  becoming  very 
exacting.  The  proposed  International 
Horticultural  Exhibition  at  Earl’s  Couit  is 
based  upon  the  recognition  given  by  the 
promoters  to  this  fact.  They  will  doubtless 
give  first-class  displays  of  horticultural  pro¬ 
ducts,  but  under  such  diverse  and  attrac¬ 
tive  conditions  as  will  make  all  old-fashioned 
or  ordinary  flower  shows  seem  of  very 
small  account  indeed. 

At  York,  Shewsbury,  Southampton,  Wol¬ 
verhampton,  and  some  other  places,  the 
need  for  a  greater  range  of  attractions  at 
flower  shows  than  a  mere  band  of  music  is 
fully  recognised,  and  at  those  exhibitions 
the  public  assemble  in  their  thousands. 
It  will  be  well  if  promoters  of  flower  shows 
everywhere  will  recognise  this  broad  re¬ 
quirement  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  do 
all  that  is  possible  to  make  their  exhibitions 
attractive.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  it  is 
much  better  for  horticulture  that  flower 
shows  should  be  held  in  conjunction  with 
popular  entertainments  than  that  we 
should  Jose  the  shows  altogether  for  the 
lack  of  popular  support. 


^The  Market  Plant  Trade. — One  of  the 
^  remarkable  statements  made  in  Mr. 
John  Will’s  paper  on  House  Plants,  read  at 
the  Drill  Hall  meeting  on  the  8th  inst.,was 
that  whereas  some  twenty  years  ago  there 
were  only  some  thirty  market  plant  growers 
about  London,  now  there  are  three  hun¬ 
dred.  Naturally  by  far  the  larger  number 
of  these  are  found  within  a  radius  of  twenty 
miles  of  the  metropolis,  because  the  de¬ 
mand  in  London  is  far  greater  than  is  the 
case  elsewhere.  But  we  may  add  certainly 
many  more  to  this  large  total  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  hence  it  is  evident 
that  the  market  plant  trade  has  become  an 
enormous  one. 

Whilst  we  have  no  branch  of  the  trade 
in  association  with  which  can  be  found 
more  skill  in  plant  culture  displayed,  in  no 
branch  is  there  found  less  of  sentiment. 
Plants  are  grown  not  for  love  or  for  admira¬ 
tion  but  solely  to  sell.  They  are  treated  sim¬ 
ply  as  articles  of  merchandise,  and  to  the 
growers  of  no  more  value  than  is  found  in 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  Happily  we 
have  very  much  of  plant  culture  which 
does  foster  sentiment — for  if  we  did  not 
learn  to  love  those  we  produce,  and  so  at¬ 
tentively  cultivate.  gardening  would  lack 
its  chief  charm.  The  market  plant  grower 
serves  a  useful  purpose  in  the  world,  but 
after  all  his  work  is  not  in  the  best  sense 
gardening,  although  he  puts  into  it  the 
highest  cultural  skill. 

The  market  plant  growers’  vocation  has 
been  called  into  existence  less  perhaps  from 
pure  love  for  flowers  than  through  a  desire 
on  the  part- of  the  wealthy  to  create  dis¬ 
play  and  thus  gratify  a  taste  for  show  and 
ornamentation,  which  may  be  very  profit¬ 
able  to  plant  growers  but  is  none  the  less 
unpleasing.  Happily  we  have  still 
myriads  among  us  to  whom  show  is  of 
little  concern,  but  who  do  love  and  appre¬ 
ciate  plant  and  floral  beauty.  These  after 
all  constitute  the  backbone  of  British 
horticulture, and  to  them  do  we  look  for  the 
perpetuation  of  that  real  garden  lore  which 
has  for  so  long  marked  civilised  nations. 

f  arden  Produce  Markets. — It  is  now 
most  certain  that  the  recent  County 
Council  of  London  Election  has  given  a 
strong  impetus  to  the  demand  bt  ing  made 
not  only  for  the  destruction  of  market 
monopolies  but  also  for  the  establishing  of 
numerous  public  markets  for  the  read}  sale 
of  all  sorts  of  land  produce,  in  all  parts  of 
the  metropolis.  How  far  the  action  of  so 
important  a  body  may  react  upon  other 
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county  councils  it  is  hard  to  determine,  but 
that  such  bodies  should  have  the  fullest 
power  to  establish  markets  wherever 
needed  is  certain. 

Probably  under  no  circumstances  shall  we 
ever  be  able  to  dispense  with  the  middle¬ 
man  altogether,  because  in  our  conditions  of 
social  life  myriads  of  distributors  of  com¬ 
modities  are  essential.  None  the  less,  the 
public  market  seems  to  be  specially  a  most 
valuable  means  to  trade  intercourse,  bring¬ 
ing  into  immediate  contact  the  producer 
and  the  consumer.  This  is  particularly  so 
with  garden  produce  material,  that  is 
perishable  and  needs  to  be  quickly  sold, 
and  speedily  consumed.  London  is  such  a 
marvellous  conglomerate  of  habitations 
and  of  people,  that  its  ample  “  foraging,” 
to  use  a  well-known  term,  is  a  matter  of 
supreme  importance,  and  it  cannot  much 
longer  be  tolerated  that  within  its  borders 
any  persons  should  possess  monopolies  in 
markets  to  the  detriment  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  same  must  be  said  in  relation  to  all 
populous  places.  We  want  the  sale  and 
purchase  of  all  garden  products  to  be  free 
as  air,  but  to  insure  this,  it  is  needful  that 
the  various  municipal  authorities  should 
furnish  the  needful  markets  where  the  sale 
and  barter  can  be  conducted  under  the 
fairest  and  freest  conditions,  When  we 
remember  that  the  London  population  is 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  60,000  per  year, 
what  wonder  is  it  that  the  demand  for 
many  markets  should  grow.  The  same 
demand  will  soon  grow  strong  all  over  the 
kingdom. 


Whe  Gardener  as  a  Servant. — There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  gardener  to  his  employer  is  not 
always  sufficiently  defined,  and  because  the 
gardeners  as  a  body  of  workers  have  no 
union  or  society  which  looks  after  their 
special  interests,  they  are  in  a  very  doubtful 
position,  so  far  as  the  defence  of  their 
own  interests  and  clear  definition  of  their 
status  is  concerned,  when  cases  occur,  as 
they  sometimes  do  in  which  the  interests 
of  the  gardener  are  attacked. 

A  report  of  a  case  which  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  our  contemporary' Gardeners' 
Chronicle  last  week,  in  which  a  gardener 
was  compelled  to  take  an  employer  into  a 
court  of  law  to  recover  damages  for  instant 
dismissal,  shows  that  the  worker's  position 
is  here  very  imperfectly  defined,  and 
although  in  that  instance  a  verdict  was 
given  m  the  gardener’s  favour,  yet  such  is 
the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law  that  in 
another  court  an  entirely  different  verdict 
might  have  been  given.  It  is  too  hard 
upon  a  gardener  that  he  should  be  regarded 
as  a  mere  weekly  servant.  He  may  be 
paid  weekly  because  frequent  wage  pay¬ 
ments  are  indispensable  ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  just  as  kitchen-maids  or  footmen  are 
entitled  to  a  month’s  notice  to  leave,  or  the 
equivalent— a  month’s  wages — so  should  a 
gardener  be  so  entitled  without  question, 
and  have  some  greater  respect  shown  him 
than  was  displayed  in  such  a  case  as  that 
which  we  refer  to.  Of  course  we  ask  so 
much  only  in  the  case  of  fair  conduct. 

A  very  interesting  question  has  been 
raised  by  a  correspondent  of  our  contem¬ 
porary,  who  asks  whether  a  gardener  can 
class  as  a  domestic  servant,  and  thus  claim 
a  legacy  left  generally  to  all  the  testator’s 
domestics.  What  is  the  legal  definition  of 
the  term  “domestic”  has  not  yet  been 
determined,  so  far  as  we  know,  but  whilst 
butlers,  coachmen,  &c.,  even  though  they 
reside  out  of  their  employers’  houses,  are 
still  held  to  be  domestics,  so  would  it  seem 
that  a  gardener  who  resides  on  his  em¬ 
ployer’s  premises  should  be  so  treated,  or 
is  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  those  do¬ 


mestic  duties  of  a  household  which  pertain 
to  the  garden  department. 

- j— - 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
James  Street,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  will  be 
on  Tuesday,  March  22nd.  Besides  the  Floral, 
Fruit,  and  Orchid  Committees,  the  Narcissus  Com¬ 
mittee  will  also  meet  for  the  first  time  this  year,  for 
the  purpose  of  adjudicating  on  Narcissi  and 
Daffodils,  of  which  there  will  in  all  probability  be  a 
fine  display  in  addition  to  other  Spring  Bulbs.  At 
3  o’clock  Mr.  C.  Ross  will  read  a  paper  on  the 
“  Cultivation  of  Melons.” 

The  Dyeing  of  Flowers. — Mr.  W.  Brockbank,  of 
Didsbury,  sent  to  the  last  meeting  of  the  Scientific 
Committee  a  large  series  of  dried  flowers,  the  vena¬ 
tion  of  which  had  been  rendered  apparent  by  the 
action  of  aniline  dyes.  The  cut  ends  of  the  flower- 
stalks  were  immersed  in  the  fluids,  so  that  the  colour¬ 
ing  matter  was  absorbed  by  the  vascular  tissue  of  the 
flowers.  The  results  were  very  striking,  and 
considered  likely  to  be  of  use  to  botanists. 

Fruit  from  South  Africa. — The  Union  Steam  Ship 
Company’s  R.  M.S.  Mexican,  which  arrived  at 
Southampton  on  the  6th  inst.,  brought  a  further  con¬ 
signment  of  fruit  from  South  Africa,  consisting  of 
Grapes,  Pears,  Apples,  and  Melons.  This  fruit  was 
placed  on  sale  at  Covent  Garden  market,  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  the  9th  inst.,  when  the  Grapes  realised  the 
highest  prices  yet  obtained  for  importations  from 
South  Africa,  boxes  containing  about  20  lbs.  fetching 
15s.  each.  The  Apples  and  Pears  turned  out  in  first- 
class  condition,  boxes  containing  30  to  35  of  the 
former  realising  7s.  6d. ;  the  Pears  also  obtaining 
high  prices,  one  case  of  42  being  sold  for  34s.  The 
Melons  realised  about  3s.  6d.  per  box. 

The  Birmingham  Gardeners’  Association. — At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  members,  Mr.  H.  Dunkin,  the 
Gardens,  Warwick  Castle,  read  a  paper  on 
"  Modern  Gardening,”  comparing  the  horticulture 
of  the  present  day  with  that  of  years  ago,  of  the 
great  advance  in  Chrysanthemums  and  other 
popular  plants,  and  the  great  demand  for  flowers 
which  necessitated  the  culture  of  many  kinds  on  an 
extensive  scale,  and  the  influence  on  horticulture  of 
the  numerous  flower  shows  about  the  country. 
Much  useful  information  was  given,  and  Mr.  Dunkin 
recommended  young  gardeners  to  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  Geometry,  Chemistry,  and  Botany.  A  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded. 

The  Midland  Counties  Pansy  Society. — The  schedule 
of  prizes  for  the  second  annual  exhibition  of  Pansies 
and  Violas  is  now  issued,  and  the  date  fixed  is  June 
9th,  at  the  Central  Hall,  Birmingham.  There  are 
thirty-three  classes,  and  all  sections  of  growers  have 
a  good  chance,  the  schedule  being  so  arranged  that 
the  small  growers  are  protected.  Several  classes 
are  open  to  all  growers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  society  gives  a  handsome  Gold  Medal  as  a  first 
prize  for  twenty-four  new  fancy  Pansies,  open  to  all. 
Schedules  can  be  had  of  Mr.  W.  Dean,  hon.  sec., 
Dolphin  Road,  Sparkhill,  Birmingham. 

Fruit  Growing  in  California. — The  following  extract 
from  a  private  letter  recently  received  in  this 
country  from  Mr.  J.  Burnett,  formerly  of  the  Deep- 
dene,  Dorking,  will  doubtless  be  of  interest  to 
the  many  personal  friends  he  left  behind  him. 
Writing  from  Bakersfield,  Kern  Co.,  California,  early 
in  Feburary,  Mr.  Burnett  says: — "I  am  glad  to  say  we 
all  kept  in  good  health  during  the  past  year,  and  my 
vineyard  has  thriven  finely.  The  vines  are  very 
strong,  and  although  only  planted  some  eighteen 
months  many  of  them  have  stems  from  6in.  to  8in. 
in  circumference, — not  bad  work  in  the  time.  I  look 
for  a  good  crop  from  them  this  year,  as  I  do  also 
from  my  Peach  trees,  many  of  which  are  already  from 
10  ft.  to  12  ft.  high,  and  from  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  through 
the  head.  We  had  a  very  hot  summer  last  year,  the 
thermometer  being  generally  from  no°  to  120°  in 
the  shade  nearly  every  day  for  about  two  months, 
but  we  stood  it  very  well.  There  is  much  planting 
of  orchards  and  vineyards  going  on  here  just  now, 
and  we  employ  Chinese  labourers  to  do  the  planting. 
They  make  very  good  workmen  when  they  get  used 
to  it.  The  influenza  has  reached  even  this  dry 
climate,  which  by  the  way  is  rather  damp  now  as 
we  have  a  little  rain.  It  is  surprising  what  a  small 
amount  ofrain  falls  here,  only  about  4J  in.  during  the 
year,  and  none  whatever  from  May  till  October. 
Were  it  not  for  the  system  of  irrigation  the  country 
would  be  a  desert.” 


NEW  §  IffiKE  PhJiXLS. 

The  undermentioned  plants  and  the  Apple  were 
exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  the  8th 
inst.,  and  received  awards  according  to  their  relative 
value.  The  Orchids  receiving  certificates  on  the 
same  occasion  are  recorded  under  Orchid  Notes  and 
Gleanings. 

Anthurium  Andreanum  sanguineum.  —  The 
leaves  of  this  variety  are  heart-shaped,  acuminate 
and  of  great  size,  but  that  is  probably  due  to  good 
cultivation.  The  spathe  is  roundly  heart-shaped,  of 
great  size  and  of  an  intense  reddish-crimson  or  blood 
red,  and  therefore  very  distinct  from  the  ordinary 
scarlet  type.  The  spadix  is  elongated,  stout,  slightly 
curved  and  yellow  at  first,  but  gradually  becoming 
creamy  white  from  the  base  upwards.  A  First-class 
Certificate  was  awarded  it  when  shown  by  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 
Bain),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking. 

Amygdalus  Davidiana  alba. — The  more  we 
know  of  this  Almond  the  more  we  recognise  its 
hardiness,  early  flowering  character,  and  its  conse¬ 
quent  ornamental  value  in  the  shrubbery  or  pleasure 
grounds.  Flowering  branches  were  cut  from  the 
open  ground  and  exhibited  at  the  meeting  on  the  9th 
of  February  ;  other  branches  were  cut  from  the 
same  trees  and  shown  in  excellent  condition  on  the 
8th  inst.,  that  is,  a  month  later.  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  great  abundance,  in  clusters  all  along  the 
wood  of  the  previous  year,  as  may  be  seen  from  our 
illustration  on  p.  421,  and  which  was  prepared  from 
specimens  shown  on  the  9th  of  February.  The 
petals  are  broad,  orbicular,  often  emarginate  and 
pure  white.  There  is  also  a  pink  or  reddish  variety 
of  the  same  Almond.  Both  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  and  the  white  variety 
under  notice  was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate. 

Amaryllis  Mars. — The  flower  scape  of  this 
variety  was  about  two  feet  high,  two-flowered,  and 
the  well-advanced  leaves  were  about  the  same 
length.  The  flowers  themselves  are  of  good  average 
size  or  even  above  it,  with  a  very  short  tube  and 
wide  spreading  segments,  of  an  intense  scarlet  with 
a  short,  white  six-rayed  star  in  the  throat.  The 
outer  segments  are  the  broadest ;  all  the  three  inner 
ones  are  narrower,  but  the  lowest  one  is  much  the 
narrowest  and  would  be  a  great  improvement  to  the 
flower  as  a  whole  if  it  equalled  its  fellows  in  width. 
As  it  is,  it  is  certainly  an  improvement  upon  those 
hitherto  raised  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  who  showed 
it,  and  received  an  Award  of  Merit  for  it. 

Apple,  Improved  Ashmead’s  Kernel. — Like  the 
Ribston  Pippin,  the  Apple  known  as  Ashmead’s 
Kernel  is  a  very  old  variety,  but  has  long  remained 
in  obscurity.  It  is  by  no  means  an  attractive  Apple, 
and  this  may  account  in  a  measure  for  the  little 
attention  it  has  received.  The  fruit  of  the  improved 
variety  under  notice  is  of  medium  size,  flattened,  5- 
angled,  but  more  prominently  so  at  the  top  and 
around  the  half-open,  eye  which  lies  in  a  rather 
shallow,  slightly  plaited  or  sometimes  smooth  basin. 
The  stalk  is  very  short,  stout,  and  inserted  in  a 
moderately  deep,  narrow  cavity.  At  this  season  of 
the  year  the  skin  is  yellow  but  thinly  suffused  with 
russet  all  over,  in  some  places  a  little  more  densely 
than  others.  The  sunny  side  is  said  to  be  more 
decidedly  orange  in  the  autumn.  The  flesh  is 
yellowish,  crisp,  juicy,  and  sugary,  so  that  the 
variety  is  reckoned  of  first-class  quality  for  dessert 
purposes.  It  is  in  season  from  November  to  May, 
and  should  therefore  enjoy  greater  popularity  for  its 
long  keeping  properties.  A  dish  of  it  was  exhibited 
by  Mr.  J.  Watkins,  Pomona  Farm,  near  Hereford, 
and  an  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it. 

- - 

THE  LADY  GARDENERS 

AT  SAWLEY. 

We  take  the  following  from  the  Nottingham  Daily 
Guardian,  of  the  nth  inst. — “  By  your  courtesy,  I 
gladly  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  for  giving  a 
short  explanation  respecting  the  reasons  for  starting 
the  ladies  industry  at  Sawley.  All  my  life  1  have 
been  brought  into  contact  with  numbers  of  educated 
ladies  who  are  obliged  to  earn  their  own  living,  and 
it  is  well  known  that  each  year  every  opening  to 
them  becomes  more  and  more  overcrowded. 

“The  report  of  the  Congress  papers  in  1 888  first  drew 
my  attention  to  this  style  of  hardy  fruit-growing  in 
addition  to  ordinary  gardening,  but  before  venturing 
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to  suggest  it  possible  that  ladies  might  earn  money 
by  fruit  and  vegetable  growing  I  had  personally  tried 
the  experiment  at  Harrow,  and  had  found  the  work 
very  pleasant  and  fairly  easy.  Early  in  1890  I 
submitted  my  views  in  writing  to  the  adviser  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  who  pronounced  my  ideas  of 
the  scheme  1  excellent,’  and  promised  his  active 
help,  at  the  same  time  kindly  sending  the  best 
reports  on  market  gardening  that  had  then  been 
published.  He  also  drew  my  attention  to  what  had 
been  published  as  early  as  1877  in  Volume  13 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  Journal  regard¬ 
ing  fruit  growing  on  a  large  scale  on  low  bush  trees. 
Several  plantations  existed  at  that  time,  notably 
that  of  Mr.  Dancer  at  Chiswick. 

"Other  eminent  authorities  also  gave  their  honest 
opinion,  and  in  no  instance  could  I  get  an  adverse 
one. 

"The  colony  established  at  Mettewold,  in  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire  (seven  miles  from  a  station),  surely  proves 
that  this  place  might  also  be  made  a  self-supporting 
industry,  but  nothing  could  possibly  be  a  success 
without  loyal  co-operation,  combined  with  individual 
effort  and  individual  responsibility. 

"  Within  one  month  of  my  ideas  of  market  garden¬ 
ing  for  ladies  going  the  round  of  the  Press,  I  was 
besieged  by  over  two  hundred  ladies,  all  saying  they 
wished  to  join,  and  had  the  necessary  capital. 
Perhaps  I  should  here  state  that  the  promoters  have 
found  all  the  capital,  and  started  the  industry  on 
their  own  property.  This  land  being  available  in  so 
thickly  populated  a  neighbourhood,  and  close  to  the 
Midland  main  line,  so  eminently  suitable  for  the 
purpose,  and  in  the  opinion  of  some  experts  more 
valuable  than  that  at  Melbourne,  being  of  a  rarer 
nature,  it  was  taken  in  hand. 

"  Before  the  first  six  ladies,  who  only  contributed 
10  guineas  each,  a  mere  bagatelle  compared  with  the 
heavy  outlay  necessary  to  prepare  for  them,  had 
been  in  residence  two  months,  no  one  saw  more 
plainly  than  myself  that  the  suggestion  published  in 
the  April  number  of  the  Strand  Magazine  could  not 
practically  be  carried  out,  but  that  with  certain 
modifications  fruit,  vegetable,  and  salad  growing 
might  be  made  an  opening  for  an  unlimited  number 
of  ladies,  provided  each  had  a  taste  for  garden 
work,  sufficient  powers  of  observation,  and  capacity 
enough  to  see  through  from  the  planting  of  the  trees 
and  sowing  of  seeds  to  selling  the  product  at  a  fair 
price.  Each  one  must  also  be  prepared  to  pay  for  a 
term  of  apprenticeship. 

"  No  one  could  have  started  anything  with  a  fairer 
prospect  of  success  or  a  more  enthusiastic  determi¬ 
nation  to  overcome  any  and  all  difficulties.  Soil, 
products,  favourable  freights,  and  markets  have 
exceeded  my  expectations. 

"  Possibly  this  industry  might  now  be  utilised  by 
either  County  Council  availing  itself  of  it,  as  a  techni¬ 
cal  school  for  youths  and  men,  and  at  the  same  time 
working  it  as  a  market  garden,  a  private  connection 
having  been  secured  for  the  sale  of  the  produce 
retail  .—Grace  Harriman. 

_  _ 

WORLD’S  COLUMBIAN 

EXPOSITION. 

Horticultural  Department. 

This  will  be  one  of  the  most  wonderful  features  in 
a  wonderful  undertaking.  Chief  Thorpe,  the  "Father 
of  the  Chrysanthemum,”  has  arranged  to  hold  a 
series  of  flower  shows  throughout  the  season,  pro¬ 
minent  among  which  will  be  the  Rose  and  Chry¬ 
santhemum  displays.  He  has  lately  made  a  tour 
through  the  East,  and  has  secured  the  donation  or 
loan  of  magnificent  specimen  Palms  and  Cycads,  as 
well  as  of  rare  Orchids,  etc.  Several  English 
nurserymen,  including Laing  and  Canned,  are  already 
to  the  front  with  promises  of  large  donations  of 
Pansies,  Begonias,  etc.  The  wooded  island  in  Jack- 
son  Park  is  to  be  turned  into  a  flower  garden,  and 
will  be  made  a  veritable  bower  of  beauty  with  rare 
plants  and  fine  specimens  of  Roses.  On  its  shores 
•will  be  grown  aquatic  plants. 

Two  sets  of  greenhouses  are  to  be  built,  one  to  be 
600ft.  by  500  ft.,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  park  ;  the 
•other  along  the  west  side  of  the  horticultural  build¬ 
ing,  and  connected  with  it  by  walks  and  gateways. 
It  will  be  25  ft.  wide,  and  1,000  ft.  long.  In  it  will 
he  thousands  of  rare  plants.  It  will  cost  12,940 
dollars.  Applications  for  space  in  the  Horticultural 
Department  have  been  received  from  224  German 
wine  growers.  A  consignment  of  flower  seeds  from 
a  German  firm  and  also  one  from  a  London  house 


are  to  hand.  Chief  Thorpe  will  personally  super¬ 
intend  the  planting  of  such,  and  the  exhibitor  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Those  are  for  the  com¬ 
petitive  exhibit,  for  which  20,000  square  feet  will  be 
reserved.  The  American  Association  of  Nursery¬ 
men  has  applied  for  space  for  a  collective  nursery 
exhibit. 

The  California  horticultural  exhibit  in  the  open 
court  will  be  noteworthy,  being  a  Citrous  fruit  tree 
exhibit,  with  a  group  of  Date  Palms  in  the  centre, 
surrounded  by  an  ornamental  grass  plot.  There  will 
be  five  rows  of  bearing  Lemons  and  Oranges  of 
various  sizes,  surrounded  by  festoons  of  Monterey 
Cypress  heads.  California’s  fan  Palms  are  to  fill  all 
the  inclosed  spaces  within  the  ornamental  design  of 
the  border,  and  there  will  also  be  shrubs  and  many 
characteristic  California  plants. 

The  Japanese  Government  are  to  have  a  garden 
on  the  north  end  of  the  wooded  island.  40,000  square 
feet  have  been  allotted  for  this  and  for  their  official 
headquarters.  Their  building  and  garden  is  to  be 
Chicago’s  property  after  the  hair,  they  having  agreed 
to  present  them  either  to  the  Park  Commission  or  to 
the  City.  They  also  desire  8,000  square  feet  for 
nursery  purposes.  The  building  and  garden  round 
it  will  cost  70,000  dollars.  We  note  that  British 
railroads  have  agreed  to  carry  goods  at  half  rates, 
and  the  principal  steamship  companies  will  carry 
freight  at  ns.  per  ton,  also  offering  a  reduced  pass¬ 
enger  tariff  to  exhibitors  and  assistants,  properly 
certified  by  the  Royal  Commission. 

The  horticulturist  to  the  Imperial  Court  of  Austria- 
Hungary  promises  a  donation  of  Roses,  comprising 
200  each  standard  and  half-standard,  and  400  bushes, 
to  be  of  the  finest  sorts.  To  the  horticultural  de¬ 
partment  belongs  the  honour  of  the  first  installed 
exhibit,  which  is  also  a  donation  by  a  local  nursery¬ 
man.  It  consists  of  an  Elm,  75  ft.  high,  and  2  ft.  in 
diameter,  weighing  10  tons  ;  and  a  Sugar  Maple  and 
Ash  also  of  large  proportions.  A  Hackberry,  a 
Willow,  and  another  Elm  are  also  to  follow.  The 
three  now  planted  took  twenty-two  men  and  twelve 
horses  to  convey  and  replant  them.  The  Hackberry 
is  40  ft.  high,  and  2  ft.  in  diameter,  and  is  a  most 
representative  Western  tree.  Transplanting  these 
has  cost  the  donor  500  dollars. 

The  Department  expects  to  secure  much  of  their 
display  thus  and  in  exhibits,  which  will  lessen  the 
expense  of  laying  out  the  grounds.  They  are  now 
engaged  in  ascertaining  how  much  can  be  hoped  for 
in  this  way. — C.  Macquarie,  Chicago. 

- -I- - 

ALPINE  PLANTS. 

[Continued  from  p.  435.) 

The  Cultivation  of  Alpine  Plants  in  this 
Country. 

With  the  exception  of  the  mountain  districts  there  is, 
perhaps,  no  country  in  Europe  better  adapted  for  the 
cultivation  of  Alpine  plants  than  this  United  King¬ 
dom.  It  is  true  we  have  no  glaciers  and  no  snow  to 
speak  of  (except  an  occasional  blizzard).  Neither  can 
we  transfer  the  brilliant  sunshine  of  Switzerland  to 
these  Islands.  But,  thanks  to  its  insular  position, 
this  country  possesses  one  of  the  most  important 
conditions,  viz,  a  humid  atmosphere  such  as  cannot 
be  found  in  any  part  of  the  Continent.  This  enables 
us  to  grow  choice  Alpines  even  better  than  the  Swiss 
themselves  are  able  to  do  in  the  lowlands  of  their 
own  country,  where  the  air  is  very  dry.  In  view  of 
these  facts  it  is  surprising  that  choice  Alpine  plants 
are  not  grown  more  generally  in  England,  and  that 
the  plants  in  cultivation  include  mostly  the  larger 
and  coarser  kinds  only.  Let  us  enquire  into 
The  Cause  of  Failure. 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  prejudice.  I  have 
often  heard  ladies  and  gentleman  who  have  travelled 
in  Switzerland  remark  that  the  Edelweiss  and  other 
plants  from  high  altitudes  will  not  thrive  in  this 
country.  "  We  have  tried,”  they  say,  “  and  failed.” 
Many  gardeners,  too,  are  very  shy  about  growing 
choice  Alpines,  and  often  with  good  reason.  Proba¬ 
bly  their  employers  sent  home  from  abroad  a  quantity 
of  plants  just  torn  from  the  mountains,  almost  without 
roots,  and  almost  dead  wheu  they  arrived.  In  99 
cases  out  of  100  such  plants  must  naturally  succumb 
to  a  speedy  death,  and  the  most  skilful  gardener 
could  not  have  saved  them.  I  know  several  cases, 
however,  where  the  loss  was  attributed  to  careless¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  gardener,  and  the  latter  could 
hardly  be  blamed  for  expressing  a  wish  that  all  Alpine 
plants  would  "  go  to  Jericho."  This  is  the  experi¬ 


ence  of  many  who  look  upon  the  cultivation  of  Alpines 
as  failure.  Very  different  would  have  been  the  result 
if  well-established  home-grown  plants  had  been  used. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  mountain  plants 
in  their  native  home  are  so  firmly  and  so  deeply 
rooted  in  the  narrow  fissures  of  the  rocks,  that  it  is 
in  most  cases  impossible  to  remove  them  without 
greatly  damaging  the  roots.  To  ensure  success, 
therefore,  beware  of  fresh  importations  and  procure  al¬ 
ready  acclimatized  plants,  which  have  been  grown  in 
this  country .  Another  frequent  cause  of  failure  may  be 
found  in  the  positions  where  Alpine  plants  are  grown 
The  right  place  is  undoubtedly  a  well-constructed 
rockwork,  exposed  all  round  to  full  light  and  air,  and 
on  no  account  under  the  shade  of  trees.  This  should 
be  so  arranged  as  to  provide  every  aspect,  for 
although  most  plants  require  a  sunny  position  there 
are  several  which  require  a  north  aspect,  while  others 
succeed  best  in  an  easterly  or  westerly  position.  If 
the  work  is  properly  constructed  even  the  choicest 
Alpine  plants  will  flourish  and  soon  take  care  of 
themselves,  giving  the  gardener  no  trouble,  except 
that  of  keeping  out  the  weeds  and  giving,  perhaps,  an 
occasional  watering.  But  the  composition  of  such  a 
rockwork  requires  very  much  greater  care  than  is 
usually  given  to  it.  A  few  years  ago  I  visited  a  gen¬ 
tleman's  gardens  not  100  miles  from  Exeter,  and  was 
shown  by  the  gardener  a  new  rockwork,  which  he 
had  just  constructed  for  growing  choice  Alpines. 
It  consisted  of  a  round  heap  of  well-manured 
garden  soil,  studded  at  regular  intervals  of  about 
two  feet  with  large  stones  all  standing  upright,  and 
really  good  Alpine  plants  planted  between.  “There, 
what  d’ye  think  of  that  ?  ”  my  friend  proudly  asked, 
adding  in  tones  of  self-congratulation,  "  I’ve  done  it  all 
myself.”  I  am  afraid  I  should  have  wounded  his 
feelings  if  I  had  told  him  that  his  work  resembled  a 
large  pudding  with  almonds  stuck  in  endways.  But 
when  a  year  or  two  later  I  visited  the  same  spot  the 
Alpine  plants  were  dead,  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  of  the  very  coarsest  kinds,  and  the  stones 
might  fittingly  have  been  described  as  tomb-stones 
marking  the  graves  of  dead  plants.  The  rockery  has 
now  been  turned  into  a  shrubbery,  as  "  Alpine  plants 
won’t  grow  in  that  part.”  Why  so  many  people  when 
making  a  rockwork  content  themselves  by  simply 
sticking  long  stones  endways  into  a  heap  of  soil  seems 
difficult  to  understand.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing 
could  be  worse.  A  few  of  the  coarsest  plants,  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  kill  under  any  circumstances, 
might  possibly  thrive  in  such  a  position,  but  fancy 
an  Alpine  plant  from  the  higher  altitudes  in  such  a 
position  as  I  have  roughly  shown  on  this  sketch. 
The  stones  impede  the  free  access  of  light  and  air, 
and  as  they  are  a  foot  or  more  apart  the  roots  of  the 
plants  would  spread  close  under  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  where  the  slightest  excess  of  moisture  or  draught 
would  be  quickly  felt,  and  result  in  speedy  death. 
Many  people  object  to  the  cultivation  of  Alpine 
plants  because  they  hate  rockeries,  and  well  they 
might  when  the  work  is  of  such  a  stiff  and  formal 
appearance  as  that  described  above. — F.  IF.  Meyer. 

(To  be  continued.)  . 

- - 

DEUTZIA  GRACILIS. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  notes  on  this  valuable 
forcing  shrub,  which  “  Stirling  ”  contributed  to  your 
number  for  March  5th.  They  should  set  those 
thinking  as  to  their  method  of  culture,  who  have 
hitherto  not  been  so  successful  as  they  could  wish 
in  blooming  the  plant.  It  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be 
too  often  stated,  that  if  you  want  a  plant  to  bloom 
early  you  must  have  an  early  growth,  and  well  ripen 
it.  To  get  this  you  cannot  depend  upon  plants  grown 
in  the  open  air,  because  the  shoots  do  not  ripen  quick 
enough  to  bloom  by  Christmas  or  the  New  Year. 
All  forcing  shrubs  that  are  wanted  to  bloom  early 
should  be  grown  in  pots,  and  if  possible  have  their 
growths  made  under  glass.  It  is  surprising  how 
quickly  Deutzias  so  treated,  and  subsequently  put  in 
the  open  air  to  ripen  up  will  come  into  bloom  if  only 
put  into  a  little  warmth.  This  is  well  illustrated  by 
some  plants  now  under  my  charge,  which  v'  =  been 
forced  early  for  several  years.  After  flowering  they 
are  put  into  a  warm  fruit  house,  and  subsequently 
into  the  open  air.  Not  having  this  year  so  much 
heat  at  command  as  in  other  seasons,  the  plants  were 
put  into  a  temperature  of  50°  by  night,  and  they  were 
in  full  bloom  by  the  end  of  January.  Early  in  the 
autumn  a  friend  gave  us  half  a  dozen  large  plants 
that  had  been  in  the  open  border.  These  were 
potted  up  and  put  into  a  little  warmth,  but  on 
March  gth  we  cut  them  hard  back  because  they  were 
bloomless.  They  shall  now  make  their  growth  in  pots 
and  under  glass. — Con. 
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FLORICULTURE. 

That  March  came  in  blusteringly  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  Boreas,  with  his  stormy  train,  was  heard 
roaring  angrily,  frost  and  snow  were  in  his  train,  and 
cold  of  an  unusual  character.  Let  us  hope  it  will 
quickly  change,  becoming  lusty  and  full  of  life,  with 
"crown  of  buds  upon  his  open  brow,”  and  like  a 
sturdy  giant  lead  forth  young  Spring  ere  the  month 
melts  away  into  April. 

Auriculas. 

In  cold  houses  these  have  had  a  rough  time  of  it,  and 
for  days  the  frost-bound  soil  was  about  their  roots. 
One  could  but  leave  them  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
nature.  That  the  plants  move  onward  in  the  face 
of  hostile  influences  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Should 
the  cold  weather  change  to  warm,  they  will  come  on 
rapidly,  and  then  extremes  of  cold  should  be 
guarded  against.  Air  and  light  are  all  important — a 
clean  surface  and  clean  pots.  I  heard  that  collec¬ 
tions  that  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  little  artificial 
warmth  promise  remarkably  well. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. 

Potting-up  in  blooming  pots  is  now  a  work  demand¬ 
ing  immediate  attention.  Some  growers  have 
already  completed  potting,  and  perhaps  it  is  best 
done  early  that  the  plants  may  root  freely  and 
quickly.  Better  to  have  pots  of  roots  than  soil  only. 
Good  fibry  yellow  loam,  well-decomposed  manure, 
leaf  soil,  and  some  rough  sand  make  an  excellent 
potting  compost.  While  the  weather  is  wintry,  and 
cold  biting  winds  abound,  the  plants  are  best  under 
shelter,  as  frost  will  do  much  harm  to  those  newly 
potted.  Carnations  in  the  open  ground  have  suffered 
severely  from  frost  and  winds  ;  the  shoots  should  be 
tied  up  to  stakes  where  they  need  it,  and  the  soil 
about  the  plants  gently  stirred,  and  some  top  soil 
added  as  a  dressing. 

Cinerarias 

Are  in  flower  or  about  to  come  into  bloom.  Light 
and  air  are  indispensable,  and  water  when  the 
weather  is  drying.  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep 
down  green-fly  and  have  the  plants  as  clean  as 
possible.  A  little  weak  manure  water  will  greatly 
benefit  plants  in  flower,  and  especially  such  as  are 
pot-bound. 

Calceolarias. 

Cleanliness  is  equally  necessary  in  the  cases  of 
these  plants,  keeping  them  in  as  cool  a  temperature 
as  possible,  but  not  allowing  frost  to  reach  them. 
Watering  must  on  no  account  be  neglected,  and  if 
the  plants  are  in  a  house  or  frame  by  themselves,  a 
gentle  syringing  may  be  given  of  aji  evening  in  mild 
sunny  weather,  and  the  floor  of  the  house  kept 
moistened.  The  Calceolaria  is  a  great  absorbent  of 
moisture,  much  more  so  than  is  generally  supposed. 

Chrysanthemums. 

Rooted  cuttings  should  now  be  placed  singly  in 
small  pots,  using  a  compost  made  of  good  loam, 
leaf  soil  and  sand  in  equal  parts.  They  should 
be  kept  close  for  a  few  days  and  then  have  air 
admitted,  placing  the  forwardest  in  a  cold  frame. 
Such  early-flowering  varieties  as  Madame  C. 
Desgrange,  Mrs.  Burrell,  G.  Wermig,  and  Mrs. 
Hawkins  represent  a  rather  delicate  family,  and 
should  occupy  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  the  warmest 
part  of  the  house.  Lip  to  the  end  of  the  month  the 
forwardest  potted  plants  can  begot  into  coldfiames, 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  month  the  most  forward 
into  5-in.  pots.  A  coarser  compost  can  now  be  used, 
one  that  has  not  been  riddled,  and  a  fourth  part  of 
good  rotten  manure  can  be  mixed  with  the  leaf 
soil,  such  as  that  from  a  spent  hot-bed,  pressing 
the  soil  firmly  with  the  fingers  at  the  time  of  potting. 
In  mild  weather  an  abundance  of  air  should  be  given 
so  as  to  secure  vigour  of  growth,  indeed  the  frame 
lights  may  be  entirely  removed  by  day. 

Dahlias. 

A  bed  with  a  fairly  brisk  bottom  heat  can  now  be 
employed  for  striking  cuttings  of  Dahlias.  On  the 
dung  bed  should  be  laid  a  couple  of  inches  or  so  of 
light  soil,  then  the  roots  can  be  placed  upon  it,  and 
half  covered  with  mould.  Too  high  a  temperature 
results  in  a  spindly  growth.  What  should  be  aimed 
at  is  short,  stout  cuttings.  The  earliest  shoots  put 
up  are  generally  hollow  and  of  little  value  for  cuttings, 
and  these  may  be  destroyed.  For  striking  the 
cuttings  a  light  sandy  soil  should  be  employed,  and 
the  pots  plunged  in  fermenting  material  up  to  their 
rims.  They  will  root  in  three  weeks  or  so  according 
to  the  weather. 


Fuchsias. 

Early- struck  cuttings  of  these  may  now  be  potted 
in  a  rich  compost  having  an  abundance  of  leaf  soil. 
They  should  have  a  slight  shift  only,  and  if 
repotted  once  in  three  weeks  or  -so  the  plants 
can  soon  be  grown  on  into  size,  When  making  a 
rapid  growth  they  should  be  kept  in  warmth,  be 
syringed  frequently,  and  the  floor  of  the  house 
kept  moist.  Cuttings  strike  quickly  in  moistened 
sand  in  a  brisk  heat. 

Pansies. 

Beds  of  Pansies  now  need  to  have  the  surface  stirred 
occasionally,  and  kept  clean  of  weeds.  The  frost 
may  have  operated  to  lift  some  of  the  plants  and 
loosen  them  ;  they  should  be  pressed  firmly  into  the 
beds,  and  some  surface  soil  added.  Seedlings  from 
autumn-sown  seeds  now  in  store  pans  or  boxes 
should  be  planted  out  to  flower  as  soon  as  the  present 
wintry  weather  changes  to  something  more  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  spring.  A  little  seed  may  now  be  sown  to 
give  successional  batches.  Any  loose  shoots  of  old 
plants  should  be  secured  to  stakes.  The  earliest 
opportunity  should  be  taken  of  filling  up  vacancies 
in  beds  and  lines  of  violas,  from  the  store  plants  a 
wise  gardener  always  keeps  in  reserve.  Those  who 
have  wintered  their  plants  in  cold  frames  should  now 
prepare  beds  for  planting  them  out  as  soon  as  the 
weather  becomes  favourable. 

Pelargoniums. 

These  are  scarcely  flowered  so  early  in  the  year  as 
formerly ;  time  was  when  a  good  head  of  bloom  in 
May  was  looked  for  by  all  cultivators.  Those  plants 
intended  to  bloom  early  should  now  be  developing 
their  trusses,  the  house  should  be  kept  moderately 
warm,  but  a  gentle  current  of  air  allowed  to  circulate. 
On  warm,  mild  evenings  a  syringing  may  be  given 
with  advantage.  Later  flowering  plants  should  be 
led  gently  on  to  make  a  vigorous  shorLjointed 
growth,  and  be  useful  for  house  decoration  at  the 
end  of  June,  July,  and  August.  Green-fly  will  soon 
appear :  their  first  appearance  should  be  watched 
for,  and  their  career  cut  short  by  a  timely  fumiga¬ 
tion.  The  fancy  varieties  require  to  be  kept  a 
little  closer  and  warmer  than  the  large  flowering 
kinds. 

Pinks. 

The  cold  frosty  winds  of  late  have  been  trying  for 
Pinks,  and  if  they  can  be  warded  off  by  using  sprays 
of  Evergreen  the  plants  will  be  all  the  better  for  the 
shelter.  The  surface  soil  may  be  kept  fairly  loose 
and  open,  and  a  good  liberal  top-dressing  of  rich  soil 
given.  When  a  change  of  weather  comes  the  plants 
will  begin  to  show  signs  of  growth.  Seeds  of  Pinks 
and  Carnations  may  now  be  sown. 

Polyanthuses 

In  pots  appear  to  be  much  affected  this  season  with 
a  kind  of  rot  which  affects  the  main  stem  at  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil.  Those  in  borders  look  a  little 
miserable  from  the  effects  of  snow  and  frost. 
Happy  are  they  who,  having  wintered  their  plants  in 
the  open  ground  can,  now  lift  and  pot  them,  with  a 
good  ball  of  earth  adhering  to  the  roots.  Any 
plants  in  beds  will  be  benefitted  by  a  good  top¬ 
dressing. 

Ranunculus. 

Does  any  one  grow  these  ?  It  is  not  too  late  to  plant 
in  a  well-prepared  bed,  placing  the  roots  about  i£in. 
deep  in  it.  At  this  late  season  frost  is  scarcely 
likely  to  affect  them  injuriously.  It  is  a  pity  these 
charming  subjects  are  so  much  neglected.  At  one 
time  the  Scarlet  Turban  was  largely  grown  round 
London  for  bunching  for  market,  but  it  is  rare 
indeed  to  see  a  bed  now. 

T ulips . 

Hailstorms  and  high  cutting  \\dnds  do  injury  to  the 
unprotected  leaves,  hence  the  reason  for  growers 
covering  their  beds  when  storms  and  frost  are  im¬ 
minent.  Any  hurt  to  the  leaf  is  sure  to  affect  in 
some  measure  both  the  bloom  and  the  future  bulb. 
For  bright  sunshine  to  fall  on  the  frozen  leaves  is 
very  hurtful,  and  so  there  is  need  for  protection  from 
the  sun  also.  If  the  leaves  w'hen  stiftened  by  frost 
are  stirred  by  high  winds  much  damage  is  done. 
Water  accumulates  round  the  embryo  blossoms  after 
rain,  and,  if  frozen,  the  effect  is  highly  injurious.  It 
is  wise  then  to  insist  upon  protection  for  the  beds. 

Verbenas. 

But  very  few  plants  are  now  grown  in  pots  for 
exhibition  purposes,  in  fact,  the  Verbena  may  be 
said  to  have  fallen  away  from  the  lists  of  exhibition 
subjects.  Seeds  may  now  be  sown  in  a  gentle 
bottom  heat  to  furnish  plants  for  bedding  out  during 


the  coming  summer,  for  the  usefulness  of  the 
Verbena  as  a  bedder  is  yet  acknowledged.  Young 
struck  cuttings  can  be  grown  on  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose,  hardened  off  in  due  course  and  made  as  stocky 
and  hardy  as  possible.  Prizes  are  still  offered  at 
some  shows  for  cut  blooms,  but  they  are  generally 
poorly  represented,  and  the  Verbena  appears  to  be  a 
sadly  declining  quantity  among  florists’  flowers. — 
R.  D. 

SPRING  FLOWERS  AT 

CHELSEA. 

With  the  absence  of  fog  of  any  duration  since 
Christmas  flowering  plants  even  in  the  metropolis 
look  quite  gay  again,  and  foggy  times  are  almost 
forgotten.  Although  we  have  had  comparatively 
little  sunshine,  the  atmosphere  has  been  tolerably 
clear,  and  all  classes  of  plants  have  therefore 
profited.  The  frosty  nights  and  cold  north  and  east 
winds  have  retarded  vegetation  both  under  glass  and 
out  of  doors,  otherwise  spring  flowers  would  be 
more  plentiful  than  they  are.  In  various  depart¬ 
ments  the  houses  are  now  gay  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  and  a  little  later 
on  the  Amaryllis  house  will  offer  its  own  special 
attraction  to  admiring  visitors. 

Orchids. 

The  cool  houses  are  not  yet  at  their  best,  but  several 
species  of  Odontoglossum  are  in  bloom,  including 
the  popular  O.  crispum  and  its  forms  as  well  as 
some  grand  pieces  of  O.  Edwardi  having  large 
panicles  of  rich  mauve-violet  flowers.  The  warmer 
divisions  are  gay  with  a  great  variety  of  Cypri- 
pediums,  Dendrobiums,  Phalaenopsis,  Angraecum, 
and  other  subjects.  The  list  of  the  first-named 
would  be  too  lengthy  to  enumerate.  Amongst 
Cypripediums  however  were  C.  vernixium,  C. 
villosum  albo-marginatum  with  a  distinct  pure  white 
margin,  C.  Mrs.  Canham  with  its  soft  rosy  and 
purple  petals  and  large  lip,  C.  Creon,  a  hybrid  with 
a  rich  purple  upper  sepal  and  black  veins,  and  C. 
Winnianum.  The  latter  is  a  distinct  looking  hybrid 
having  the  upper  sepal  oval  and  yellow'  suffused  with 
brown  on  the  lower  half,  greenish  upwards  with  a 
white  edge  and  a  broad  rich  dark  brown  midrib. 
Dendrobiums  are  represented  by  D.  Findleyanum, 
D.  Harveyanum,  D.  Ainsworthii,  the  hybrid 
D.  Schneiderianum  with  its  flattened  orange-yello .v 
lip  striated  with  crimson  at  the  base,  and 
others. 

Many  plants  of  Dendrochilum  glumaceum  with 
their  graceful,  drooping  spikes  serve  to  brighten  up 
the  stages  considerably.  Amongst  Angrsecums  are 
the  fragrant  A.  citratum,  the  curious  and  small  but 
floriferous  A.  hyaloides  and  A.  fastuosum.  The 
latter,  although  a  small  plant  naturally,  has  large 
pure  white  flowers  and  spurs  3  in.  to  4  in.  long. 
Many  plants  of  Oncidium  ampliatum  majus  are 
either  flowering  or  will  soon  expand  their  showy 
blossoms. 

The  house  in  this  department  fitted  up  with  rock- 
work  of  Derbyshire  tufa  is  always  kept  gay  with  a 
mixed  assemblage  of  various  Orchids,  while  the  rocks 
themselves  are  clothed  with  the  close  creeping  Ficus 
minima,  Selaginella  serpens  and  others.  Amongst 
the  things  to  be  noted  is  a  fine  plant  of  Phaius 
Wallichi,  with  its  pale  brownish -yellow  sepals  and 
petals,  and  a  yellow,  purple,  and  white  lip.  A 
singular  looking  thing  is  Lycaste  gigantea,  with  its 
long  greenish  sepals  and  petals,  slightly  tinted  with 
a  fuscous  brown  hue  on  the  inner  face,  and  its  deep, 
rusty-red  lip.  Other  choice  plants  in  this  house  are 
Lycaste  Skinneri  alba,  Coelogyne  cristata  alba,  both 
pure  white,  and  Dendrobium  crassinode  album,  also 
pure  white,  with  exception  of  a  large  orange-yellow 
blotch  on  the  lip.  D.  Farmeri,  with  its  dense,  droop¬ 
ing  raceme  of  delicate,  blush-white  flowers,  is  also 
very  choice. 

Neither  can  Pleione  humilis.  with  its  lip 
beautifully  marbled  with  a  tawny  brown,  be  over¬ 
looked.  Oncidium  luridum  will  also  be  fine  in  a 
short  time.  Ihe  branching  flower  stem  is  4  ft.  to 
5  ft.  high,  and  one  leaf  measures  25  in.  in  length  by 
4J  in.  in  width,  while  another  is  19  in.  long  and  6 in. 
wide. 

The  display  in  the  Cattleya  house  is  also  fine.  At 
this  early  season  the  bulk  of  the  plants  in  bloom 
consist  of  C.  Trianae  and  its  varieties,  including 
numerous  samples  of  C.  1 .  alba.  Then  of  this 
species  alone  there  are  about  650  blooms  at  the 
present  time.  The  beautiful  and  interesting  Laelia 
glauca  is  also  in  flower. 
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Hybrid  Greenhouse  Rhododendrons. 
Where  a  collection  of  these  is  kept  in  a  house  with 
an  intermediate  temperature  there  are  always  some 
of  them  in  bloom.  The  undermentioned  include 
only  some  of  the  best  and  showiest  in  llower  at  the 
present  time.  A  large  plant  of  Triumphans  has 
been  flowering  grandly  for  some  time  past.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  brilliant  crimson-red,  of  large  size 
and  borne  in  large  trusses.  Those  of  Minerva  are 
also  of  large  size,  but  of  a  soft  yellow  with  a  crimson 
style  and  stamens.  Princess  Beatrice  has  pale 
salmon  flowers  with  a  rosy  tint  in  the  the  throat,  and 
crimson  style  and  stamens.  Both  the  trusses  and 
flowers  are  large.  A  seedling  has  just  bloomed  with 
large  yellow  flowers  and  salmon-coloured  stamens 
and  style,  red  at  the  tips,  but  it  is  too  close  to 
Yellow  Perfection  to  be  worthy  of  a  special  name. 
The  double  white  flowers  of  Balsamaeflorum  album 
last  three  times  as  long  as  those  of  the  single 
flowered  sorts.  Young  plants  of  the  rose-flowered 
Taylori  only  about  5  in.  or  6 in.  in  height  bear  large 
trusses  of  bloom.  The 
blush-white  flowers  of 
Princess  Alexandra  are 
moderate  in  size,  but  very 
freely  produced.  Those  of 
Lord  Wolseley  are  of  a 
salmony-orange  and  of 
large  size.  The  old  R. 
jasminiflorum,  with  its 
long  tubed  white  flowers, 
is  still  a  useful  old-fash¬ 
ioned  species. 

The  Clivias  have  com¬ 
menced  flowering  and  will 
soon  be  quite  a  display 
in  themselves.  The  cool 
conservatory  is  gay  with 
a  host  of  spring  flowering 
subjects,  such  as  Hya¬ 
cinths,  Tulips,  Lilacs, 

Heaths,  Polyanthus  Nar¬ 
cissus,  Rhododrendrons, 
including  many  floriferous 
plants  of  Early  Gem,  also 
Azaleas,  Astilbes,  Diely¬ 
tra,  the  double  blossomed 
Ghinese  Cherry,  Choisya 
ternata,  Ornithogalum 
aureum,  and  many  others. 

In  another  house  is  a  most 
attractive  lot  of  Boronia 
megastigma  which  scents 
the  whole  house  with  its 
fragrant  blossoms.  The 
plants  are  in  48-size  pots, 
and  form  neat  bushy  speci¬ 
mens.  The  house  devoted 
to  Carnations  contains  a 
number  of  kinds  in  flower, 
conspicuous  amongst 
which  is  Winter  Cheer,  a 
bright  scarlet  free-flower¬ 
ing  kind  that  keeps  on  all 
the  winter  and  spring  ; 

Irma  with  pink  flowers, 
finely  flaked  with  rose ; 

Madame  Arthur  Wa- 
rocque  or  the  scarlet  Mal- 
maison;  and  several  others 
are  still  in  bloom. — F. 

- - 

CROCUS  BIFLORUS. 

In  a  wild  state  this  enjoys  a  wider  distribution  than 
any  other  species  of  Crocus,  and  varies  more  in  size 
and  colour  than  any  other  species  in  its  native 
habitats,  which  extend  from  Tuscany  to  Georgia. 
The  garden  forms  are  also  somewhat  numerous, 
although  less  so  than  those  of  C.  vernus,  which  is 
more  popular  for  general  garden  decoration  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  size  of  the  flowers.  The  typical  form 
of  C.  biflorus  has  white  flowers,  the  outer  segments 
of  which  are  generally  grey  on  the  external  face; 
beautifully  striated  and  slightly  feathered  with  pur¬ 
ple.  The  internal  face  of  all  the  six  segments  is 
white;  the  style  or  stigmas  are  scarlet,  and  the 
stamens  yellow.  The  species  is  frequently  designated 
the  Scotch  Crocus,  and  although  not  so  common  in 
Scotland  as  it  was  at  one  time,  yet  it  does  very  well 
there.  The  segments  in  some  varieties  are  of  a  pale 
lavender  hue  ;  and  some  of  the  wild  forms  are  very 
diminutive  in  the  size  of  their  flowers,  and  vary 
through  several  light  shades  to  a  pure  white. 


The  China  Fringe  Tree:  Chionanthus  retusus. 


Akebia  quinata  is  a  pretty  twining  plant  with 
palmately  divided  leaves  and  small  purplish  highly 
fragrant  flowers.  It  is  a  very  effective  wall  plant, 
and  though  not  perfectly  hardy  in  the  northern 
portions  of  these  Isles  is  yet  rarely  injured  through¬ 
out  England  generally.  A  light  warm  soil  suits  it 
well. 

Aloysia  citriodora  (Sweet-scented  Verbena), 
though  usually  grown  as  a  pot  plant,  is  yet  peculiarly 
suitable  for  using  as  a  wall  shrub,  and  in  which 
position,  in  most  parts  of  England,  it  succeeds 
admirably.  With  the  grey  green  and  agreeably 
scented  leaves  and  whitish  or  lilac  panicled  flowers 
most  persons  are  familiar. 

Amelanchier  canadensis  (Juneberry). — In  April 
this  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  showy  of  orna¬ 
mental  flowering  shrubs,  or  rather  small  growing 
trees.  The  flowers  are  of  the  purest  w'hite,  and  pro¬ 
duced  in  such  abundance  as  almost  to  hide  the 
branches  from  view,  while  they  are  of  good  substance 


The  China  Fringe 
Tree.  —  The  botanical 
name  of  this  plant  is 
Chionanthus  retusus,  and 
the  generic  name  comes 
from  two  Greek  words 
signifying  snow  and 
flower,  in  reference  to  the 
snow-white  flowers.  The 
plant  is  a  low  shrub,  a 
native  of  China  and  Japan, 
from  v'hence  it  was  in¬ 
troduced  to  this  country- 
in  1S50.  It  flowers  in  May, 
and  the  blooms  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  cymes  terminat¬ 
ing  the  shoots.  Just  before 
expansion  they  resemble  the  flowers  of  a  Snowdrop, 
but  when  in  full  bloom  they  are  erect  with  deeply 
four-parted  corollas,  the  segments  of  which  are 
narrow  as  in  the  Flowering  Ash  (Eraxinus  Ornus), 
and  both  are  members  of  the  Olive  family.  C. 
retusus  has  been  grown  in  the  open  air  in  this 
country  and  proved  to  be  hardy.  The  flowers  are 
sweet  scented. — J.  F. 

- t- - 

ACACIA  DRUMMONDI. 

Several  of  the  Acacias  are  of  great  ornamental 
value  during  the  winter  and  spring  months,  but  few 
if  any  are  of  more  value  for  this  purpose  than  A. 
Drummondi.  The  leaves  are  bipinnate,  with  two  pairs 
of  pinnae  of  a  rich  dark  green  colour,  which  ser\es 
to  set  off  the  delicate  beauty  of  the  long,  drooping 
spikes  of  the  clear  yellow  flowers.  The  plant  is  of 
a  dwarf,  bushy,  and  branching  habit,  and  therefore 
very  suitable  for  greenhouses  of  small  dimensions 
where  space  is  a  serious  consideration.  During  the 
summer  time,  the  Acacia  may  be  stood  out  of  doors, 
which  will  enable  it  to  ripen  its  wood  properly. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Ornamental  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs. 
ffiscuLus  (Horse-Chestnut). — With  the  common 
Horse-Chestnut  (JE.  Hippocastanum)  most  persons 
are  familiar,  it  being  not  only  one  of  the  handsomest 
of  our  park  and  woodland  trees,  but  undoubtedly 
the  most  ornamental  from  a  floral  point  of  view. 

zE.  rubicunda  (Scarlet-flowered  Horse-Chestnut) 
is  of  smaller  growth  than  the  latter,  with  a  nicely 
rounded  head,  and  produces  agreat  wealth  of  showy 
scarlet  flowers.  For  confined  spaces  or  where 
ground  is  limited  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  hardy 
tree  that  have  yet  found  their  way  to  this  country. 

Ailanthus  glandulosa  (Tree  of  Heaven). — A 
handsome,  low-growing  tree,  with  large  pinnate 
leaves,  and  terminal  panicles  of  flowers.  For  the 
town  garden  or  planting  by  the  seaside,  it  is  a  most 
useful  acquisition,  while  being  of  free  growth  and 
easily  suited  with  soil  few  situatio  ns  come  amiss 
to  it. 


and  last  for  a  long  time.  There  are  numerous  forms 
or  varieties  in  cultivation,  while  the  European  so- 
called  species,  A.  vulgaris,  is  not  sufficiently  distinct 
from  the  American  plant  to  deserve  particular  notice 
at  our  hands. 


Amorpha  fruticosa  (Bastard  Indigo),  with  its 
pretty  purple  flowers  and  elegant  divided  leaves,  is  an 
extremely  interesting  decorative  shrub.  It  succeeds 
well  almost  anywhere,  and  being  perfectly  hardy  and 
of  free  growth  is  a  desirable  acquisition  to  any  lawn 
or  shrubbery. 

Amygdalus  (Almond). — Of  this  handsomest  of  the 
early  flowering  trees  there  are  several  forms,  the 
best  known  and  most  widely  cultivated  being  A. 
communis  amara  (the  Bitter  Almond)  with  small 
pale  pinky  plentifully  produced  flowers.  A.  nana 
(the  dwarf  Almond)  is  a  neat  and  highly  ornamental 
shrub  that  in  early  spring  is  usually  smothered  in 
flowers.  The  Almonds  are  of  easy  growth,  doing 
well  in  any  fairly  rich  garden  soil,  while  as  to  flower¬ 
ing  qualities  they  have 
certainly  few  if  any  rivals. 

Andromeda. — A  widely 
diffused  genus  containing 
some  of  the  most  showy 
and  ornamental  of  hardy 
peat-loving  shrubs. 

A.  Floribunda  (Lily 
of  the  Valley  Tree)  is  at 
present  one  of  the  hand¬ 
somest  of  shrubs,  every 
twig  being  tipped  with 
numbers  of  the  pure  white 
Lily  of  the  Valley  like 
flowers.  Being  perfectly 
hardy  and  of  neat  growth 
it  is  at  once  one  of  the 
choicest  subjects  for  the 
border  or  shrubbery. 

There  are  several  other 
species,  including  our 
native  A.  polifolia  with 
pretty  pinkywhite  flowers; 
A.  tetragona,  a  small 
growing  shrub  with  white 
flowers ;  A.  calyculata, 
of  medium  growth  and 
remarkable  for  the  great 
wealth  of  white  bell-shap¬ 
ed  flowers  that  it  produces 
in  spring;  and  A.  Mariana, 
another  distinct  and  desir¬ 
able  species. — A.  B.  IV. 
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NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.,  on  Tuesday 
evening,  Mr.  Robert  Ballantine  presiding.  The 
report  of  the  committee  read  by  the  honorary  secre¬ 
tary,  Mr.  R.  Dean,  was  as  follows: — 

“  Yourcommittee  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that 
during  the  past  year  the  society  has  fully  maintained 
its  position  ;  its  work  is  to-day  appreciated  at  home 
and  abroad  more  heartily  than  at  any  previous 
period  in  its  history,  and  the  highest  possible  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  success  of  its  endeavours  to  encourage 
and  assist  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  culture  of 
the  Chrysanthemum  is  to  be  found  in  its  constantly 
increasing  list  of  members  and  affiliated  societies. 
At  the  present  time  it  numbers  656  members  and  87 
affiliated  societies. 

"  The  exhibitions  held  at  the  Royal  Aquarium 
during  the  year  1891  have  been  quite  worthy  of  a 
society  calling  itself  National,  and  there  has  been  but 
little  evidence  of  the  exhaustion  of  public  interest 
which  was  expected  by  some  after  the  unusual  efforts 
put  forth  during  the  centenary  year.  The  display  of 
early  Chrysanthemums  and  Dahlias  in  September 
was  extensive  and  very  attractive,  although  the 
season  was  somewhat  unfavourable.  The  great  No¬ 
vember  show,  which  occupied  three  days,  was  an 
agreeable  surprise  both  in  the  numbers  and  quality 
of  the  exhibits,  considering  the  great  difficulties  with 
which  growers  had  to  contend  owing  to  the  wetness 
of  the  summer  and  early  autumn.  The  committee 
greatly  regretted  their  inability  to  obtain,  as  on  other 
occasions,  the  use  of  St.  Stephen’s  Hall ;  in  conse¬ 
quence  the  general  effect  was  largely  spoilt  by  the 
necessary  crowding  caused  by  the  great  curtailment 
of  the  space  at  their  disposal.  Throughout  the  show 
both  cut  flowers  and  specimen  plants  were  remark¬ 
ably  good,  and  the  competition  in  the  leading  classes 
very  keen.  The  contest  for  the  Challenge  Trophy 
was  of  a  very  spirited  character,  and  this  feature  of 
the  November  show  is  growing  in  popularity  among 
provincial  societies.  The  experiment  of  a  December 
instead  of  a  January  exhibition,  as  heretofore,  was 
tried,  but  the  result  was  somewhat  disappointing, and 
the  committee  have  decided  to  substitute  for  it,  in 
1892,  an  October  exhibition. 

"  The  Floral  Committee  has  done  a  large  amount 
of  most  useful  work,  and  its  meetings  have  created 
a  great  deal  of  interest,  being  numerously  attended, 
whilst  its  awards  have  given  general  satisfaction. 
Whilst  a  large  number  of  flowers  have  been  sub¬ 
mitted  for  adjudication  the  committee  have  been 
somewhat  cautious  in  granting  certificates,  and  will 
continue  to  exercise  great  care  in  this  respect.  An 
additional  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  will  be 
held  this  year  in  the  month  of  September. 

"  The  Conference  on  Chrysanthemum  Sports  which 
was  held  in  connection  with  the  November  show, 
was  well  attended,  and  the  papers  read  by  the  Rev. 
Prof.  Henslow,  M.A.,  and  Mr.  Norman  Davis 
excited  great  interest.  These  papers,  together  with 
the  awards  of  the  Floral  Committee,  will  appear  in 
the  schedule  for  1892,  and  the  committee  hope  that 
these  additions  will  render  the  latter  more 
interesting  and  useful  to  the  members. 

"As  the  advisability  of  increasing  the  size  of  ex¬ 
hibition  boards  for  Japanese  blooms  has  been  much 
discussed  and  the  society  strongly  urged  to  take 
action  in  the  matter,  it  has  been  decided  to  hold  a 
conference  on  the  subject  in  connection  with  the 
October  show.  In  view  of  the  great  differences  of 
opinion  among  growers  with  regard  to  the  matter 
the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  question 
should  be  fully  considered  in  ail  its  bearings  and  the 
opinion  of  the  provincial  societies  ascertained  before 
any  change  is  made.” 

The  financial  statement  showed  the  total  receipts 
to  amount  to  £845  15s.  5d.,  the  principal  sources  of 
revenue  being  the  subscriptions  of  home  and  foreign 
members,  £197  10s.  3d.  ;  affiliated  societies, 

£108  ffs.  6d.  ;  special  prizes,  £77  8s.  6d. ;  donations, 
£10  is. ;  and  Royal  Aquarium  Company’s  con¬ 
tribution  to  prize  fund,  £305  8s.  6d.  The  total  ex¬ 
penditure  amounted  to  £837  15s.  3d  ,  the  balance  in 
hand  being  £8.  The  principal  items  of  expenditure 
were  : — Prizes,  £423  3s.  ;  purchase  of  medals, 

engraving,  etc.,  £94  6s.  iod.  ;  printing,  £131  9s.  2d.  ; 
clerical  assistance,  £50;  etc.,  etc. 

The  report  and  statement  of  accounts  were 
unanimously  adopted,  and  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks 
accorded  to  the  auditors,  Mr.  Cobbold  and  Mr. 


Crane,  for  their  services.  Mr.  Leopold  de  Roths¬ 
child  was  unanimously  elected  president  ;  and  the 
names  of  Sir  John  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Mr.  Martin  R. 
Smith,  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow-,  and  Mr.  H.  R.  Williams 
were  added  to  the  list  of  vice-presidents.  The 
treasurer,  Mr.  J.  R.  Starling,  chairman,  Mr.  Ballan¬ 
tine,  vice-chairman,  Mr.  Jukes,  secretary,  Mr.  R. 
Dean,  and  foreign  corresponding  secretary,  Mr.  C. 
Harman  Payne,  were  all  re-elected  and  thanked  for 
their  services  during  the  past  year.  The  following 
gentlemen  were  also  elected  to  serve  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  next  three  years: — Mr.  W.  H.  Fowler, 
Taunton;  Mr.  Arthur  Veitch,  Chelsea;  Mr.  G.  S. 
Addison,  Mr.  Rowbottom,  Mr.  Bevan,  Mr.  Shoe- 
smith,  Mr.  A.  Taylor,  Mr.  R.  Owen,  Mr.  Langdon, 
Mr.  Kendal,  Mr.  Turk,  and  Mr.  Brooks,  Highgate. 
Mr.  F.  A.  Cobbold  and  Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram  (secretary 
of  the  Gardeners’Royal  Benevolent  Institution), were 
appointed  auditors. 

After  some  discussion  it  was  resolved  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Fowler  that  rule  3  should  be  amended, 
so  as  to  make  it  read  that  no  retiring  member  of  the 
committee  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election  who  fails 
to  attend  six  times  during  his  term  of  office.  It  was 
also  resolved  that  a  general  meeting  of  the  members 
should  be  held  annually  on  one  of  the  evenings  'of 
the  November  show.  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne, 
read  a  letter  received  from  a  gentleman  in  New 
Zealand,  .who  stated  that  he  was  anxious  to  get  the 
opinion  of  the  Society’s  Floral  Committee  as  to  the 
merit  of  some  of  his  seedlings  raised  from  home- 
saved  seeds,  and  as  the  plants  would  be  in  bloom  in 
April,  he  proposed,  as  an  experiment,  to  send  some 
blooms  to  London  frozen  in  blocks  of  ice.  Mr. 
Payne  was  instructed  to  offer  every  facility  for  the 
trial  of  such  a  novel  and  interesting  experiment,  and 
to  summon  a  meeting  of  the  General  and  Floral 
Committees  immediately  the  flowers  arrive.  A  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  closed  the  proceedings. 
t  ♦  ^ 

UNITED  HORTICULTURAL 
PROVIDENT  AND  BENEFIT 

SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  took  place  at  the 
Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelphi  Terrace,  W.C.,  on 
Monday  evening,  Mr.  Robert  Cannell  presiding. 
The  report  of  the  committee  for  the  past  year  con¬ 
gratulated  the  members  on  the  increase  of  their 
number  which  had  taken  place  during  the  year,  and 
which  brought  up  the  roll  of  benefit  members  to  413. 
There  had  again  been  a  good  deal  of  sickness  among 
the  members,  owing  to  the  influenza  epidemic,  which 
had  involved  an  expenditure  under  this  heading  of 
£119  10s.  6d.  Three  deaths  had  occurred  during  the 
year,  and  the  amounts  standing  to  the  credit  of  the 
deceased  members  had  been  paid  to  their  nominees. 
The  Benefit  Fund  had  been  increased  during  the 
year  by  about  £600  ;  and  the  Benevolent  Fund  also 
showed  an  increase  of  some  £140.  The  accounts 
presented  showed  the  treasurer’s  receipts  during  the 
year  to  have  been  £1,923  18s.  iod.,  including  the 
balance  carried  forward  from  last  account  of 
£75  19s.  7d.,  and  his  disbursements  £1,801  17s.  qjd., 
leaving  a  balance  in  his  hands  of  £121  is.  6Jd.  The 
Benefit  Fund  showed  receipts  amounting  to 
£4,984  2s.  6d.,  made  up  of  the  sum  of  £4,222  4s.  gd. 
brought  forward,  and  £761  17s.  gd.  received  in  sub¬ 
scriptions,  interest,  &c.,  while  the  expenditure, 
including  sick  pay  and  repayments  to  nominees  of 
deceased  members,  etc.,  amounted  to  £206  14s.  ojd., 
leaving  a  balance  in  hand  to  date  of  £4,777  8s.  5fd. 
The  receipts  in  regard  to  the  Benevolent  Fund,  in¬ 
cluding  £1,561  2s.  1  id.  brought  forward,  amounted 
to  £1,720  18s.  4jd.,  and  the  expenditure  to  £30, 
leaving  a  balance  in  hand  of  £1,690  18s.  4jd.  The 
receipts  from  the  Management  Fund  amounted 
to  £126  ns.  ojd.  ;  and  the  expenses  to  £95  9s.  3jd., 
leaving  a  balance  in  hand  of  £31  is.  9jd. 

The  report  and  statement  of  accounts  were  unani¬ 
mously  adopted,  and  most  cordial  votes  of  thanks 
accorded  to  the  auditors,  the  members  of  the 
committee,  the  treasurer  and  the  secretary,  the 
latter  of  whom  were  re-elected  to  their  respective 
offices.  Five  new  members  were  elected,  and 
during  the  proceedings  it  was  announced  that  the 
committee  considered  that  the  time  had  arrived 
when  the  valuable  services  rendered  to  the  society 
by  Mr.  James  Hudson,  the  treasurer,  should  be 
suitably  acknowledged  by  the  members.  It  was 
therefore  proposed  to  present  him  with  a  testimonial 
at  the  annual  dinner  in  October  next.  A  cordial 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  concluded  the 
business  of  the  meeting. 


ODONTOGLOSSUMS.* 

I  intend  in  this  paper  to  give  as  nearly  as  possible 
my  own  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  these  beautiful 
plants.  In  the  first  place  I  propose  to  deal  with  the 
plants  as  soon  as  they  are  received  from  an  Orchid 
nursery.  As  a  rule  they  ought  to  be  repotted  or 
examined  before  being  placed  in  the  Odontoglossum 
house,  as  very  often  they  are  potted  too  hard  for  the 
roots  to  strike  into  the  material,  and  then  they  ramble 
over  the  top  and  outside  of  the  pots,  where  they  are 
likely  to  take  injury  from  the  slightest  change  of 
temperature  or  dryness  of  the  atmosphere.  Also  they 
not  unfrequently  contain  a  quantity  of  residents  in 
the  shape  of  some  or  other  of  the  various  kinds  of 
snails,  woodlice,  centipedes,  ants,  young  cockroaches, 
thrip,  green  fly,  etc.,  all  of  which  soon  begin  to  mul¬ 
tiply  if  not  destroyed  at  once.  The  repotting  should 
be  done  as  gently  as  possible,  putting  a  little  fresh 
sphagnum  under  the  new-  growths,  for  all  new  roots 
to  strike  in,  filling  the  pot  three-fourths  with  broken 
crocks  first,  laying  some  fresh  sphagnum  on  the  top 
to  stop  the  peat  when  decaying  from  being  washed 
into  the  drainage,  filling  up  round  the  plant  with 
fibrous  peat  and  fresh  sphagnum,  the  plant  being 
well  up  above  the  rim  of  the  pot ;  then  surface-dress 
with  a  little  fresh  sphagnum.  It  is  advisable  to  re¬ 
new  the  sphagnum  and  peat  every  3-ear  as  the  peat 
soon  decays  into  mould,  which,  if  short  of  fibre  when 
wet,  gets  into  a  kind  of  blackish-brown  mud  which 
poisons  every  root  amongst  it,  and  causes  their  decay 
also.  Sphagnum,  no  matter  how  it  grows,  after  a 
while  loses  its  uriginal  nature,  gets  very’  soddened 
and  wet,  and  if  not  in  active  growth  rapidly  decay’s 
and  dies,  stopping  the  circulation  of  air  amongst  the 
roots.  I  have  no  particular  time  for  potting  Odonto- 
glossums,  except  that  I  like  to  examine  them  just  as 
they  are  beginning  to  make  their  y’oung  growths,  and 
add  a  little  fresh  moss  for  the  new  roots  to  strike  in 
if  they  do  not  need  potting. 

The  temperature  of  the  houses  in  winter  should 
not  get  below  40°  if  possible,  and  then  the  plants 
and  roots  must  be  very  dry’,  or  there  will  be  danger 
of  rot  starting  in  all  plants  in  active  growth,  especi¬ 
ally  if  there  is  any  drip  from  the  roof  upon  the 
plants.  A  temperature  of  450  or  50°  is  better  for  all 
the  O.  crispum  type.  During  the  last  winter  my 
house  was  down  to  35°  several  times,  still  I  have  not 
noticed  any  injurious  effects,  and  all  are  now  growing 
freely.  I  am  very  particular  about  maintaining  a 
damp  atmosphere  when  the  plants  arc  growing,  and 
to  keep  them  so  I  never  open  the  ventilators  even  if 
the  sun  runs  up  the  temperature  to  90q,  but  trust  to 
shading  and  syringing  to  keep  them  cool.  I  ought 
to  say’,  however,  that  my  houses  are  situated  under¬ 
neath  a  row  of  trees  that  keeps  the  sun  off  after 
11.30  in  the  morning,  consequently’  I  have  not  the 
hot  afternoon  sun  to  burn  the  foliage,  which  soon 
shows  by  turning  yellow  and  then  dropping  off. 

In  1885  I  had  a  house  full  of  Odontoglossums  that 
got  frozen,  in  fact  the  house  got  down  to  30°,  and 
every  plant  except  O.  Rossi  maj us  perished,  which 
plant  1  have  now.  At  the  time  of  the  disaster  the 
plants  were  very  wet,  which  I  think  helped  to  do  all 
the  damage.  As  usual  the  cause  of  my  trouble  was 
a  defective  boiler,  which  gave  out  when  most  wanted 
through  heavy  firing.  I  had  only  one  house  at  the 
time,  and  I  tried  covering  up  with  newspapers,  etc., 
still  they  got  frozen.  I  have  tried  several  plans  for 
saturating  the  atmosphere  of  my  houses,  but  find 
that  ordinary  slates  laid  upon  the  staging  and 
covered  with  sand  ij  in.  thick,  is  the  best.  The 
plants  stoed  upon  pots,  so  that  any  moisture  arising 
out  of  the  drying  of  the  sand  has  to  pass  through 
the  pots  and  amongst  the  foliage  of  the  plants.  The 
hot-water  pipes  should  not  be  heated  above  140°,  or 
there  will  be  a  dry  heat  v.  hich  has  a  tendency  to 
shrivel  the  bulbs  when  at  rest  and  cause  loss  of  foli¬ 
age. 

Different  Odontoglots  require  different  treatment ; 
for  instance,  O.  Harryanum  likes  a  temperature  of 
45”  minimum,  and  as  high  as  you  like  under  ioo°  ;  it 
also  likes  less  water  than  the  O.  crispums.  It  seems 
to  be  always  growing  with  me,  getting  stronger  every 
year.  O.  Rossi  majus,  O.  crispum,  O.  gloriosum, 
and  O.  tripudianus  will  grow  very  cool,  but  like  to 
have  their  foliage  syringed  with  a  fine  spray  every 
morning,  except  when  frosty.  O.  cirrhosum  and 
O.  blandum  like  even  more  water  than  does  O.  Cris¬ 
pum  when  growing,  and  they  also  enjoy  the  warmest 
corner  of  the  Odontoglossum  house.  They  are  very 

*  A  Paper  read  on  March  5th,  before  the  Chester  Paxton 
Society,  by  Mr.  Wm.  Bolton,  Warrington. 
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susceptible  of  cold.  If  the  bulbs  are  not  well 
ripened  and  the  atmosphere  is  kept  moist,  I  find  the 
edges  of  the  leaves  are  apt  to  dry  up  to  the  bulbs, 
so  that  any  moisture  or  water  runs  down  the  leaves 
to  the  base  of  the  bulbs  and  rots  either  the  young 
flower  spike  or  the  bulb  itself.  O.  Pescatorei  likes 
more  air  than  O.  crispum,  and  also  less  pot  room  for 
its  roots.  It  requires  little  or  no  rest,  in  fact,  as 
soon  as  the  bulbs  are  matured  they  begin  to  push  up 
their  flower  spikes.  Such  species  as  O.  ramosissimum 
and  O.  Edwardi  require  to  be  grown  in  the  coolest 
part,  with  an  unlimited  amount  of  moisture.  They 
make  long,  thick  roots,  which  grow  very  fast  and 
need  a  little  care  to  keep  them  from  getting  damaged. 

Odontoglossum  grande,  O.  Insleayi,  and  O. 
Schleiperianum  require  a  little  more  warmth  in  win¬ 
ter,  and  some  growers  allow  them  to  get  quite  dry, 
but  I  do  not  see  the  advantage  of  this,  as  I  find  they 
make  good  bulbs  and  flower  quite  as  freely  if  they 
are  kept  moist ;  in  fact  mine  are  never  allowed  to 
lose  their  foliage.  They  do  not  start  into  growth  till 
the  end  of  April ;  but  in  January  the  eyes  begin  to 
get  plump,  waiting  for  a  change  in  the  temperature 
of  the  house.  Then  I  give  them  a  little  extra  water, 
when  they  begin  to  put  forth  their  growth.  I  keep 
them  shaded  with  all  the  light  the  house  affords. 

In  watering  all  Odontoglossums  I  use  pure  rain¬ 
water  caught  on  the  greenhouse  and  run  into  cement 
tanks  underneath  the  staging,  where  it  is  stored  at 
the  same  temperature  of  the  house,  as  I  think  to 
use  water  several  degrees  colder  than  the  house 
is  not  an  advantage  but  a  loss.  I  do  not  care  to  use 
any  manures  whatever,  either  fish,  potash,  soot,  or 
guano,  etc.  I  think  I  get  as  good  results  as  those  who 
have  used  them,  and  in  some  cases  the  new  bulbs  are 
quite  as  large  again  as  the  old  ones,  so  do  not  see 
where  the  advantage  comes  in,  as  all  manures  have  a 
tendency  to  rot  the  potting  material  and  turn  it  sour 
unless  repeatedly  washed  out.  O.  maculatum,  O, 
cordatum,  and  O.  Uro-Skinneri  like  to  have  a  cool 
corner  but  plenty  of  sun,  as  it  strengthens  the  foliage 
and  they  flower  freely,  often  with  seven  and  eight 
blooms  upon  a  spike  of  O.  maculatum.  A  batch  of 
O.polyxanthum  I  have  has  done  remarkably  well  under 
cool  treatment  with  a  very  liberal  supply  of  water. 
I  am  under  the  impression  that  this  species  and  a  great 
many  others  of  its  class  must  come  from  regions  of 
forests  where  the  moisture  is  always  condensing  and 
teeming  down  the  foliage,  like  what  is  known  as  a 
Scotch  mist.  O.  Halli  is  another  sort  that  has  a  good 
constitution,  and  with  a  little  liberal  treatment  soon 
makes  good  bulbs  and  blooms  freely.  O.  luteo-pur- 
pureum  and  its  var.  sceptrum,  O.  Lindleyanum,  and 
O.  constrictum  grow  remarkably  well  with  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  O.  Halli,  and  all  seem  to  like  their  foliage 
kept  moist  and  clean. 

The  new  Cochlioda  noetzliana  I  have  had  very 
little  experience  with  so  far,  but  it  seems  to  like  cool 
treatment  as  it  refused  to  grow  amongst  some  O. 
vexillariums,  but  directly  it  was  removed  it  began  to 
start  away  and  grow  with  a  vigour  that  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  at.  I  am  hoping  great  things  from  this  plant 
if  all  that  is  said  about  it  comes  true. 

(To  be  continued.) 

OLD  GARDENERS. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  be  "  oneof  them,”  for  a  very  long 
time  has  elapsed  since  I  was  a  young  one.  This  I 
may  say,  however,  that  had  I  to  begin  life  anew  I 
certainly  should  choose  the  same  avocation  ;  but  I 
think,  and  have  many  times  expressed  myself  thus, 
that  I  would  much  prefer  to  start  in  the  profession 
at  the  time  that  I  did  commence — before  a  gardening 
newspaper  had  an  existence  in  this  country.  We 
may  live  now  in  days  of  great  prosperity,  and  possess 
a  great  wealth  of  floral  beauty,  but  I  am  led  to 
question  very  much  if  there  exists  a  greater  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  beauties  of  nature  in  all  her  varied  forms 
at  the  present  time  than  existed  in  the  old  time 
gardening,  more  than  half  a  century  ago. 

Your  leader  at  p.  432,  bearing  upon  the  experiences 
of  old  gardeners,  which  I  have  just  perused,  has 
infused  vitality  into  one's  ideas  that  are  so  closely 
associated  with  the  welfare  of  those  under  considera¬ 
tion,  and  affords  abundance  of  food  for  serious 
thought.  We  most  thoroughly  conceive  that  in  all 
professions,  some  are  more  or  less,  as  the  poet  Burns 
has  it,  "favourites  of  fate.”  And  again,  when  we 
start  upon  the  first  round  of  the  ladder  “  we  little 
know  the  ills  we  court  when  manhood  is  our  wish.” 
Excelsior  is  the  theme  of  our  aspirations  as  on  the 
road  our  course  is  pursued,  but  some  out  of  the  many 


it  may  be  are  not  so  highly  favoured  (although  not 
the  less  worthy)  as  others,  the  sun  of  prosperity  does 
not  seem  to  shine  on  all  alike.  Opaque-like  clouds 
become  apparent  and  render  the  path  rugged,  and 
the  forecast  of  a  doubtful  character;  and  as  you  have 
in  a  graphic  and  concise  form  vividly  put  before 
your  readers,  many  of  the  misfortunes  that  befall  a 
gardener  from  the  time  that  his  blood  is  freely  and 
warmly  coursing  through  his  veins  till  it  becomes 
less  active  and  the  temperature  is  registered  below 
summer  he  it.  This  is  the  period  to  which  we 
should  look  forward,  for,  as  Burns  has  it,  is  sad 
indeed  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  realizing  "  Age 
and  want  is  an  ill-matched  pair.” 

Gardeners  for  the  most  part  are  like  birds  of 
passage  ;  they  can  never  consider  that  they  are  per¬ 
manently  located  in  any  spot,  however  well  the 
surroundings  may  present  themselves';  and  I  mayihere 
observe  that  here  comes  the  test  question  as  to  what 
a  gardener  can  really  do  in  providing  for  his  declining 
years;  in  very  fact,  in  numerous  cases,  absolutely 
nothing.  Many  can  speak  feelingly  in  this  respect, 
even  those  who  have  led  temperate  lives,  and  have 
been  assiduous  in  their  endeavours  to  command  and 
maintain  a  respectable  position  in  society.  Gladly 
would  they,  if  they  could,  have  contributed  to  some 
good  cause,  so  as  to  be  able  to  receive  something 
to  comfort  and  sustain  them  in  their  declining  yeais. 
True,  we  have  benevolent  institutions,  which  are  doing 
excellent  work  in  this  direction,  but  that  good  work 
wants  extending  by  more  liberal  aid  from  the  affluent, 
for  whose  tastes  and  pleasures  the  gardener 
incessantly  toils  almost  night  and  day,  ofttimes 
under  those  difficulties  of  which  no  one  but  himself 
has  the  least  conception. 

Having  been  a  gardener  for  so  many  years  my 
sympathies  are  naturally  with  my  brother  gardeners, 
and  I  would  that  the  unfortunate  could  all  be  placed 
in  a  better  position  at  the  time  when  the  old  tree 
begins  to  show  diminution  in  fruitfulness,  after  having 
contributed  much  that  has  tended  to  elevate  and 
enhance  the.comfort  and  happiness  of  the  community 
in  general. — Man  of  Kent. 

- -*» - 

HARDY  PLANTS  FOR 

GROUPS  AND  MASSES. 

Much  of  the  interest  and  beauty  of  a  well-kept 
garden  depends  upon  the  right  plants  and  flowers 
being  grown  in  the  right  place ;  and  while  some  of 
the  plants  named  above  may  occasionally  find 
suitable  positions  in  the  flower  garden  proper,  yet 
they  are  mostly  seen  to  the  best  advantage  in  masses 
and  groups  on  the  grass.  They  form  a  natural 
transition  from  the  formality  of  the  geometrical 
flower  garden  to  nature,  and  nature’s  gardening  in 
the  fields  and  woods  beyond.  In  nature  we  see 
grand  effects  produced  by  masses  of  very  common 
flowers.  Most  of  us  can  call  to  recollection  the 
glorious  purple  of  a  sunlit  hillside  when  the  native 
Heather  is  in  bloom,  or  a  woodland  glade  lighted 
up  with  thousands  of  scarlet  Foxgloves,  or  bright 
white  countless  Primroses,  or  the  blue  of  the  wild 
Hyacinth. 

Although  within  the  boundaries  of  the  garden  wre 
cannot  work  on  the  extensive  scale  of  nature,  yet  we 
may  with  advantage  take  a  lesson  from  her  book,  and 
dispose  such  of  our  hardy  plants  as  may  be  suitable  in 
masses  and  groups  sufficiently  large  to  chow  their 
distinctive  character  to  harmonise  with  their  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  to  give  additional  interest  and  beauty 
to  the  garden.  In  positions  by  the  margins  of 
shrubberies,  near  walks,  by  the  edge  of  the  lake  or 
river,  or  to  break  up  a  monotonous  stretch  of  lawn, 
these  hardy  plants  may  be  used  with  good  effect. 
Some  kinds  like  the  Polygonum  Sieboldii  and  P. 
sacchalinense  may  be  usefully  employed  to  cover 
bare  spaces  with  luxuriant  growth  and  foliage, 
where  little  else  will  grow.  It  may  be  further  urged 
in  these  labour-saving  times,  that  when  once  planted 
they  require  no  further  attention  beyond  an  annual 
dressing  in  spring,  and  keeping  clear  of  weeds  till 
the  plants  grow  sufficiently  to  keep  the  weeds  down 
by  the  density  of  their  growth. 

Another  strong  point  in  their  favour  is  that  they 
are  self-supporting,  requiring  no  staking  or  tying, 
supporting  themselves  in  sturdy  robust  independence. 
As  they  are  mostly  of  a  free,  graceful  habit  of  growth, 
they  do  not  accommodate  themselves  to  angles  and 
corners  of  geometrical  pattern,  but  are  seen  to  most 
advantage,  and' are  most  at  home,  in  beds  cut  out  in 
grass,  with  free  natural  curves,  avoiding  sharp 


corners  and  points.  If  something  geometrical  is 
preferred,  then  the  plain  oval,  circle,  or  parallelogram 
is  most  suitable.  As  the  plants  usually  occupy  the 
same  position  for  a  number  of  years,  it  is  advisable 
to  prepare  the  beds  well  in  the  first  instance, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  those  of  gross  feeding 
tendencies  and  of  luxuriant  growth. 

If  the  soil  is  shallow,  enough  should  be  added  to 
bring  the  depth  to  about  18  in.,  and  manure  or 
compost  added  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
toil.  Drainage  must  not  be  overlooked  if  the  natural 
drainage  is  not  sufficient — as  a  water-logged  soil  in 
winter  and  spring  would  probably  result  in  unhealthy 
growth. 

One  of  the  most  useful  plants  for  a  mass  of  color 
is  the  Lythrum  roseum.  It  usually  attains  a  height 
of  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.,  and  bears  long  spikes  of  rosy 
purple,  and  when  grown  in  masses  of  some  size 
invariably  attracts  attention.  It  is  a  gross  feeder, 
and  well  repays  a  little  trouble  in  the  way  of 
providing  a  deep  rich  soil.  It  is  equally  at  home 
in  the  water,  in  creeks  and  bays,  by  the  edges  of 
lakes  or  rivers.  Masses  of  this  plant  used  to  be 
grown  at  Cliveden,  with  excellent  effect,  in  creeks 
on  the  edge  of  the  river  Thames.  It  does  equally 
well,  however,  in  suitable  positions  in  the  grounds 
where  provided  with  a  good  root  run.  It  is  usually 
propagated  by  division  of  the  roots  and  crowns 
in  spring,  and  is  planted  about  12  in.  to  18  in.  apart. 

Another  useful  plant  for  growing  in  quantity  is  the 
old  Fuschia  Riccartoni.  It  does  well  with  ordinary 
attention  anywhere,  but  is  perhaps  most  at  home 
in  positions  near  the  sea,  where  the  annual  growth 
is  not  killed  down,  and  where  in  the  open  it  attains 
a  height  of  8  ft.  to  10  ft.,  and  on  the  walls  15  ft. 
to  20  ft. 

In  most  situations  inland  the  annual  growth  is 
killed  down,  but  it  grows  freely  from  the  crown  in 
spring,  and  many  prefer  the  appearance  of  the  F. 
Riccartoni  when  cut  down  annually,  as  it  usually 
attains  a  height  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  a  season,  and 
flowers  freely  on  the  young  growth.  Tritonia 
Uvaria  is  capable  of  being  employed  with  great 
effect  where  a  bright  bit  of  colour  is  wanted  late  in 
the  season  ;  the  plants  present  a  creditable  appearance 
all  the  year  round,  but  in  September  and  October, 
when  other  plants  are  showing  the  sere  and  yellow 
leaf,  the  Tritonia  is  bright  with  orange  scarlet,  and 
merits  the  common  name  of  “  red  hot  poker”  often 
applied  to  it.  There  are  a  good  many  varieties 
of  the  Tritonia,  the  old  T.  uvaria  being  perhaps  the 
most  useful  and  best  known.  There  is  T.  nobilis,  a 
strong-growing  variety,  with  stems  of  6  ft.  to  7  ft. 
in  height,  bearing  immense  spikes  of  orange  red. 
Other  varieties  are  T.  Burchellii,  T.  glaucescens, 
and  T.  grandis.  T.  corallina  and  T.  Macowanii  are 
dwarf  varieties. 

For  a  mass  of  white  perhaps  nothing  in  its  season 
equals  the  white  Japanese  Anemone,  Honorine 
Jobert.  From  August  till  the  first  sharp  frost  the 
white  Anemone  is  a  sheet  of  white.  The  flower 
stems  are  produced  very  freely,  and  attain  a  height 
of  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  Each  stem  produces  a  number 
of  flowers  which  open  in  succession,  and  so  prolong 
the  blooming  period.  The  leaves  are  a  fine  dark 
green,  and  are  very  ornamental.  They  are  also 
useful  for  mixing  in  arrangements  of  flowers  in  vases 
and  for  table  decoration.  The  red  variety,  named 
Rubra,  is  not  such  a  strong  grower  as  the  white,  and, 
though  very  useful  for  small  beds  or  lines,  is  not  so 
satisfactory  in  a  large  group.  Anemone  hybrida  is 
a  cross  between  the  red  and  white,  is  of  a  bluish 
colour  and  grows  as  strong  as  the  white  Anemone, 
but  the  colour  is  not  so  distinct  and  effective. 

The  plume  Poppy,  Bocconia  cordata,  is  well  worth 
a  place  where  a  group  of  sub-tropical  character 
is  required  ;  it  grows  from  3  ft.  toy  ft.  in  height,  the 
stem  ending  in  a  branching  plume  or  spike  of  a 
light  fawn  colour.  The  leaves  are  beautifully 
shaped,  the  under  side  being  downy  and  white,  and 
when  stirred  up  by  a  breeze  the  shimmer  of  white  is 
something  like  that  of  the  woolly-leaved  Poplar. 
A  large  mass  of  Bocconia  is  very  characteristic,  and 
produces  quite  a  sub-tropical  eflect.  It  flowers  in 
September,  and  is  much  frequented  by  bees. 

Rudbeckia  Newmannii  forms  a  striking  mass  of 
yellow  in  autumn  ;  unlike  some  of  the  preceding 
plants,  it  is  best  when  grown  in  rather  poor  soil. 
In  rich  soil  it  grows  to  a  height  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  but 
when  grown  under  poorer  conditions,  it  flowers  at  a 
height  of  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  and  is  self-supporting.  The 
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Veitch's  Extra  Early  Forcing  Radish. 

Few  things  in  the  way  of  Salading  materials  are 
more  appreciated  at  the  Breakfast  table  than  a  dish 
of  nice,  young,  fresh  Radishes,  and  especially  early  in 
the  year.  In  most  garden  establishments  of  any 
pretensions,  as  soon  as  the  new  year  comes  in,  then 
begins  the  demand  for  forced  vegetables,  and  to 
obtain  Radishes  thus  early  is  no  great  task,  especially 
when  there  are  pits  heated  with  hot  water  available. 
Failing  these  they  can  almost  as  readily  be  obtained 
by  the  aid  of  frames  on  ordinary  hot-beds.  The 
demand  we  have  to  supply  for  young  Radishes  and 
early  Carrots  is  very  great,  and  we  have  to  supply 


Extra  Early  Forcing  Radish. 


them  as  long  as  possible.  Early  in  January  we  fill 
up  a  brick  pit  with  fresh  leaves  and  stable  litter,  and 
as  soon  as  these  have  settled  down  we  put  on  6 in.  of 
soil,  and  when  it  has  become  warmed  through,  we 
make  a  sowing  of  Parisian  Forcing  Carrot,  a  variety 
which  grows  almost  round,  mixing  with  it  some  seeds 
of  the  Extra  Early  Forcing  Radish.  This  year  the 
seeds  were  sown  on  January  21st.,  and  in  alittle  more 
than  five  weeks  we  began  to  draw  Radishes  quite  large 


in  haste  have  had  to  repent  of  their  actions  at 
leisure.  Not  only  is  double  labour  in  resowing  in 
some  instances  necessary,  but  too  often  the  crops 
are  behind  time  in  being  ready  for  use.  Where  a 
full  and  constant  supply  of  culinary  produce  is  in 
demand,  extra  early  sowings  are  sometimes  risked, 
but  these  should  only  be  on  as  small  a  scale  as  pos¬ 
sible,  in  order  only  to  tide  over  a  short  period  of 
probable  scarcity. 

Referring  to  Celery,  for  instance,  not  required  be¬ 
fore  October,  handsome  sticks  of  crisp  and  solid  pro¬ 
duce,  with  an  almost  entire  absence  of  "  bolters," 
may  be  easily  secured,  although  the  seed  is  not  sown 
till  the  1st  of  April  and  planted  out  about  the  end 
of  J  une.  Sowings  made  a  few  weeks  earlier  in  strong 
artificial  heat  require  much  more  careful  manage¬ 
ment  in  the  matter  of  supplying  the  seedlings  with 
water  regularly  and  gradually  turning  them  to  a  cool 
temperature  preparatory  to  final  transplanting. 
There  are  no  surer  methods  of  producing  a  crop  of 
seed  than  the  neglect  of  these  items.  Checks  from 
planting  out  early  in  the  season  while  frosty  nights 
are  common  w'll  also  induce  “bolting.” 

Beet  also,  although  sown  on  thoroughly  prepared 
land,  will  often  run  to  seed  if  the  operation  is  per¬ 
formed  long  before  the  1st  of  May.  So  precisely 
was  the  time  table  of  01. e  particular  grower  near  the 
Scottish  capital  many  years  ago  framed,  that  he  ob¬ 
jected  to  commit  his  Beetroot  seed  to  the  soil  sooner 
or  later,  weather  permitting,  than  the  day  following 
the  district  spring  fast  at  the  end  of  April.  Such 
hard  and  fast  rules  in  gardening  may  possibly  not  find 
favour  with  many,  but  there  were  not  a  few  old 
school  gardeners  addicted  to  this  so-called  failing 
the  excellency  of  whose  produce  by  no  means  re¬ 
flected  unfavourably  on  their  practices.  Reverting 
to  Beetroot,  I  may  note  that  I  have  been  witness 
to  many  loads  of  it  being  consigned  to  the  rubbish 
-  heap  which  had  bolted,  and  there  was  every 
•  reason  to  believe  that  too  early  sowing  was  the  sole 
cause. 

Swede  Turnips,  when  growm  for  winter  use,  are 
also  liable  to  be  lost  for  kitchen  use  from  a  similar 
cause,  which  I  have  also  had  the  opportunity  of 
noting.  From  the  20th  of  May  till  the  8th  of  June 
is  a  good  period  to  sow  for  successional  crops.  Many 
sowings  of  the  Brussica  tribe  of  plants  might  also 
well  be  made  later  in  spring.  There  are  instances 
where  the  seedlings  are  stunted  from  being  over¬ 
crowded  in  the  seed-beds,  when  the  pricking-off 
system  is  not  adopted  and  planting  out  not  done  at 
the  proper  time.  Seedlings  of  such  things  as  Onions, 
Carrots,  Leeks,  and  Parsely  I  have  always  found  to 
come  away  with  more  freedom  of  growth  when 
patience  was  exercised  in  waiting  for  the  right 
moment  to  set  to  work. 

It  is  always  well  for  us  to  bear  in  mind 
that  a  dry,  mellow  bed  for  seed  sowing  is  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  for  promoting  success  in 
vegetable  culture,  and  time  may  be  gained  by  turn¬ 
ing  the  surface  soil  of  seed  beds  to  the  action  of  what 
sun  and  air  is  available  for  some  days  prior  to  sow¬ 
ings,  more  especially  if  it  approaches  a  tenacious 
texture — Dr.  Machie,  Ayrshire. 


flowers  are  yellow  with  a  maroon  disc.  There  are 
several  other  varieties  of  Rudbeckia — R.  Californica, 
R.  laciniata,  and  R.  sub.  tomentosa — useful  varieties 
for  cutting,  but  R.  Newmanii  is  perhaps  the  best  for 
all-round  use.  Polygonum  Sieboldii  is  most  useful 
for  furnishing  a  luxuriant  sub-tropical  growth  in 
positions  where  the  soil  is  thin  and  poor,  and  where 
most  other  things  refuse  to  grow  satisfactorily.  It 
is  a  very  effective  plant  for  a  mass,  and  when  fairly 
established  comes  up  very  robust  and  free  each 
season.  It  has  a  quick-growing  hollow  stem,  not 
unlike  a  bamboo,  grows  to  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  in  height, 
flowers  about  August  and  September,  bearing  a 
Spirea-like  cluster  of  white  flowers  in  the  axil  of 
most  of  the  leaves.  The  stems  in  the  early  stages  of 
their  growth  are  streaked  with  crimson,  and  are 
usually  about  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  base. 
Polygonum  sachalinense  is  another  useful  variety 
frequently  used  on  the  continent  for  groups  on  the 
grass  and  in  bare  situations.  Polygnum  rubrum  is 
a  good  variety,  flowering  in  September,  grows  from 
2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  the  stems  bearing  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves  a  profusion  of  flowers  of  a  deep  red  colour. 
The  Polygonums  are  usually  propagated  by  roots 
and  crowns  ;  when  planted  firm,  1  ft.  to  15  in.  apart, 
they  soon  fill  the  ground  and  form  an  effective  mass 
of  sub-tropical  appearance. 

The  plants  here  mentioned  are  a  few  of  those 
which  may  be  depended  upon  for  groups  and  masses, 
and  are  of  sufficient  hardiness  to  withstand  our 
variable  climate,  though  they  do  not  exhaust  the 
list.  Among  deciduous  hardy  shrubs  the  golden 
elder,  Sambucus  nigra  aurea  may  be  used  with  good 
effect  for  a  mass  of  yellow.  The  Acer  negundo 
variegata  for  white  and  green,  while  in  some  places 
many  of  the  new  Japanese  acers  afford  considerable 
variety  of  colour  and  are  fairly  hardy.  For  foliage 
of  great  size  the  Dimorphanthus  Mandschuricus  is 
effective  and  hardy.  For  a  shrubby  mass  of  silvery 
grey,  the  sea  buckthorn,  Hippophae  rhamnoides,  is 
ornamental  and  striking,  it  is  also  one  of  our  best 
shelter  plants.  The  golden-edged  tulip  tree,  the 
Liquidambar,  the  Kolruteria,  and  the  Rhus  Cotinus, 
are  all  effective  subjects,  and  are  well  worth  being 
more  extensively  used. — D.  Melville,  Dunrobin ,’  in 
Transactions  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association. 

 ,  ♦  T  

PHYSALIS  PERUVIANA. 

1  have  grown  Physalis  Peruviana  under  the 
names  Cape  Gooseberry  (not  Dwarf  Cape  Goose¬ 
berry),  Physalis  Peruviana,  and  P.  pubescens. 
As  compared  with  P.  pubescens,  it  is  a  much 
tronger  grower,  the  plant  standing  partially  erect 
and  attaining  a  height  of  one  and  a  half  to  three 
feet ;  leaves  thicker,  less  regularly  toothed,  more 
pointed,  heart-shaped  at  the  base,  and  very 
pubescent  or  fuzzy :  flowers  larger  (£in.or  gin.  long), 
open-beli-shaped,  the  limb  or  border  widely  spread¬ 
ing  and  light  yellow,  the  interior  or  throat  blotched 
and  veined  with  five  purple  spots,  the  anthers  blue 
purple.  The  husk  is  thicker  and  larger  than  in  the 
last,  somewhat  hairy,  and  has  a  much  longer  point. 
This  species  is  too  late  for  our  climate.  At  Lansing, 
Michigan,  during  two  or  three  years,  the  flowers  did 
not  appear  until  the  middle  of  August,  and  very  few 
ripe  fruits  were  obtained.  Here  at  Ithaca  perhaps 
a  fourth  of  the  crop  ripens.  The  berry  is  yellow, 
not  glutinous,  and  much  like  that  of  P.  pubescens  in 
appearance,  but  it  seems  to  be  less  sweet  than  that 
species. 

This  plant  has  been  cultivated  for  two  centuries, 
probably.  It  was  described  and  figured  by  Morison 
in  1715  in  England.  In  1725  Feuillee  gave  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  its  cultivation  in  Peru,  saying  that  it  was 
then  cultivated  with  care  and  was  greatly  esteemed 
as  a  preserve.  The  particular  form  of  the  species 
cultivated  in  our  gardens  is  that  which  was 
described  and  figured  by  Sims  in  1807  as  Physalis 
edulis,  the  “  edible  Physalis.”  Sims’  account  says 
that  “  this  plant  is  a  native  of  Peru  and  Chili,  but 
is  cultivated  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  some 
parts  of  the  East  Indies,  and  more  especially  at  the 
English  settlement  of  New  South  Wales,  at  which 
latter  place  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cape 
Gooseberry,  and  is  the  chief  fruit  the  colonists  at 
present  possess  ;  is  eaten  raw,  or  made  into  pies, 
puddings,  or  preserves."  This  plant  is  rarely  sold 
by  American  seedsmen.  I  have  grown  it  mostly 
from  French  seeds.  I  once  had  it  from  New 
Zealand  under  the  name  of  Cape  Gooseberry.—  L.  H. 
Bailey,  in  Bulletin  of  Cornell  University,  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station. 


Parisian  Forcing  Carrot. 


enough  to  send  to  the  table.  With  ordinary  varieties 
of  Radishes  there  is  an  objection  to  sowing  them  with 
Carrots  because  the  leafage  of  the  former  prevents 
the  free  development  of  the  latter,  especially  when 
they  are  thick  on  the  ground  ;  but  this  is  obviated 
by  sowing  the  Extra  Early  Forcing  because  they 
produce  such  a  small  top  that  there  is  hardly  enough 
for  bunching.  It  is  the  quickest  growing  variety  I 
ever  saw,  and  so  bright  and  attractive  in  appearence 
that  every  one  who  wants  early  Radishes  should 
grow  it.—  Con.  [Our  correspondent  sends  a  sample 
which  well  merits  all  the  praise  he  has  bestowed  on 
this  variety. — Ed.] 

- -4. - - 

VEGETABLE  NOTES. 

Generally  speaking  there  is  little  advantage  gained 
by  sowing  the  main  crops  of  vegetables  before  the 
third  week  of  March,  more  especially  in  northern 
and  late  districts.  We  have  to  admit  having  profited 
by  hearing  of  the  failures  of  those  who  after  sowing 


Hardening  Miscellany. 


EPIPHYLLUM  TRUNCATUM  AS  A  WINDOW 
PLANT. 

Brazilian  plants  are  by  no  means  frequently  grown 
as  window  plants,  yet  the  subject  under  notice  is 
perfectly  amenable  to  that  mode  of  treatment.  We 
noted  some  plants  of  it  in  a  window  of  Mr.  Holmes’ 
dwelling  house  at  Brimpton,  Berks.  They  are  grown 
in  pots  and  stood  out  of  doors  during  the  summer 
months  ;  and  this  no  doubt  conduces  to  the  proper 
ripening  of  the  wood  and  the  development  of  flower 
buds.  Under  this  mode  of  treatment  the  plants 
flower  later,  as  might  be  expected,  than  when  grown 
in  a  greenhouse  or  intermediate  house  with  the 
temperature  usually  kept  up  in  those  respective 
places ;  but  they  had  nevertheless  commenced  to 
bloom  by  the  last  week  in  February  or  even  earlier. 
In  hothouses  the  plants  are  very  liable  to  be  infested 
with  mealy  bug,  but  the  window-grown  specimens 
were  as  clean  as  a  new  pin,  healthy,  and  bushy. 
They  were  not  grafted  and  in  the  standard  form  as 
usual,  but  had  been  grown  from  cuttings,  a  fact 
w'hich  accounts  for  their  dwarf  habit.  The  stems 
were  numerous  and  freely  branched,  with  the  flower 
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bsaring  branches  drooping  in  a  graceful  manner. 
Standards  could  be  formed  by  training  up  the  leading 
stem  to  the  desired  height  and  then  allowing  it  to 
branch  from  the  top.  They  are  usually  however 
grafted  at  the  desired  height  on  the  stems  of  Pereskia 
aculeata,  or  P.  Bleo,  belonging  to  the  same  family, 
namely,  the  Cactese. 

STRIKING  CARNATION  CUTTINGS. 

It  may  not  be  known  to  all  of  your  readers  that 
Carnation  cuttings  can  be  rooted  as  easily  as 
those  of  Pelargoniums.  Have  some  clean  well  drained 
pots  filled  with  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf  soil  and  sand 
in  equal  parts,  and  pressed  down  firm.  Then  get  the 
cuttings,  in  the  preparation  of  which  lies  the  secret 
of  success.  Instead  of  cutting  it  square  across  under 
a  node  or  joint,  make  a  longitudinal  cut  through  two 
or  three  joints  as  is  done  in  cutting  a  tongue  for 
layering.  Having  dressed  the  cuttings  in  this  manner 
dibble  them  in  the  pots  closely  and  go  per  cent, 
will  strike  root.  I  have  several  times  tried  this  plan 
during  the  last  two  years  with  all  sorts  of  varieties, 
and  found  it  very  successful.— IT.  N. 

ACACIAS. 

Among  other  plants  that  add  materially  to  the  riches 
of  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory  at  this  season  the 
Acacias  are  well  worthy  of  cultivation.  The  well 
known  A.  armata,  A.  grandis  and  A.  Riceana  are 
each  very  showy  species,  and  when  grown  to  a  height 
of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  a  mixture  of  good  peat  and  loam, 
form  magnificent  specimens  when  in  full  bloom.  A 
small  plant  of  the  latter  kind,  which  I  received  in  a 
y-in.  pot  a  few  years  ago,  was  grown  on  and  last  year 
stationed  as  a  climber  in  a  lofty  conservatory, 
where  it  is  at  present  flowering  freely.  The  long 
trailing  racemes  of  bloom  which  abound  from  base 
to  apex  of  the  pillar  on  which  it  is  trained  presents  a 
singularly  graceful  and  pleasing  effect.—  D.  N., 
Ayrshire. 

ERANTHUS  HYEMALIS. 

I  noticed  the  subject  of  this  note  in  full  bloom  a 
fortnight  ago,  the  numerous  yellow  flowers  contrast¬ 
ing  admirably  with  its  green  foliage,  and  the  moss- 
covered  rockwork.  At  this  early  date  many  seed¬ 
lings  can  be  seen  in  their  first  leaf.  The  plants 
in  question  seem  to  fully  enjoy  the  position  they 
occupy,  which  is  under  some  standard  Yew  trees  with 
shrubby  surroundings.  There  is  another  variety  of 
Eranthus  cultivated,  E.  Sibiricus,  having  only  five 
sepals  while  the  former  has  six.  The  flower  is  yellow 
and  it  blooms  in  March  and  April.  They  are  natives 
of  Western  Europe  and  Siberia,  and  are  both  pretty 
little  hardy  tuberous-rooted  perennials.-  IT.  N . 

DAPHNE  MvZEREUM. 

A  fortnight  ago  I  noticed  two  fine  examples  of 
this  useful  shrub  in  full  flower,  c.ne  specimen  grow¬ 
ing  in  a  herbaceous  border  being  fully  5  ft.  high 
and  4  ft.  in  diameter.  It  was  densely  covered  with 
its  red  pear-like  blossoms,  which  quite  filled  the  air 
with  their  delicate  perfume.  This  Daphne  is  a  deci¬ 
duous  shrub,  perfectly  hardy,  and  thrives  best  in  a 
deep  moist  soil.— IT.  N  ,  Abergavenny. 

AMARYLLIS  PRINCE  OF  ORANGE 

Although  this  is  an  old  variety  which  may  not  bear 
much  comparison  with  modern  sorts  in  point  of 
size,  it  yet  does  not  lose  by  comparison  in  the  matter 
of  floriferousness.  Some  three  years  ago  I  had  three 
good  bulbs,  and  now  I  have  two  dozen,  so  free  is  it 
in  producing,  off-sets.  Our  large  bulbs  this  year., 
potted  three  in  a  7-in.  pot,  gave  us  two  spikes  each 
many  of  which  had  three  blooms  on  a  spike.  Another 
merit  in  this  variety  is  that  the  bulbs  bloom  in  quite 
a  small  state.  A  gardening  friend  to  whom  I  gave  a 
few  bulbs  recently  wrote  me  that  he  never  saw  such 
small  bulbs  of  Amaryllis  bloom  so  freely  before  ;  he 
had  two  spikes  to  each  bulb.  Tree  blooming  plants, 
whatever  they  may  be,  are  most  valuable  to  every 
gardener.  I  never  allow  this  variety  to  get  dry  at 
the  roots,  or  put  it  into  a  low  temperature.  Some 
of  the  plants  were  in  bloom  at  the  beginning  of. 
January,  and  with  a  good  stock,  a  long  succession  is 
maintained . — Con . 

GOLDEN  STAR  OF  BETHLEHEM 

The  plant  to  which  this  name  may  be  applied, 
namely  Ornithogalum  aureum,  was  originally  intro¬ 
duced  to  this  country  in  1790,  that  is  over  a  hundred 
years  ago,  but  like  O.  arabicum,  has  only  been  culti¬ 
vated  intermittingly  during  that  time.  The  flowers 


of  O.  aureum  are  of  good  average  size  with  obovate, 
deep  golden  or  almost  orange-yellow  segments 
having  a  green  line  down  the  back  of  each.  The 
ovary  occupying  the  centre  of  the  flower  is  olive 
green,  but  unobtrusive,  and  does  not  in  any  way 
detract  from  the  general  appearance  of  the  bloom. 
The  leaves  are  lanceolate  and  of  a  deep  shining 
green,  while  the  scape  arising  from  amongst  them 
varies  from  10  in.  to  14  in.  long,  bearing  on  the  top  a 
short  raceme  of  flowers  from  the  axils  of  leafy 
bracts.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  requires  greenhouse  treatment  in  this 
country,  but  might  well  be  grown  for  forcing  pur¬ 
poses  along  with  the  white  flowered  O.  arabicum,  so 
that  one  might  serve  to  show  off  the  other  by  con¬ 
trast.  A  batch  of  O.  aureum  is  now  flowering  in  the 
cool  conservatory  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

SPIR/EA  THUNBERGII. 

As  this  comes  into  bloom  very  early  in  spring,  even 
out  of  doors  in  this  country  provided  the  weather  is 
mild,  it  follows  that  very  little  forcing  is  required  to 
urge  it  into  bloom  under  glass.  The  slender,  twiggy 
stems  look  very  graceful  when  covered  with  their 
linear-lanceolate  leaves  and  white  Hawthorn-like 
blossoms.  Out  of  doors  there  is  a  liability  of  the 
flowers  and  even  of  the  first  expanded  leaves  getting 
injured  with  the  late  frosts;  but  under  glass  they 
expand  with  all  the  freshness  of  a  warm,  showery, 
and  genial  spring.  The  plant  is  naturally  of  dwarf 
and  bushy  habit,  even  when  it  attains  full  size,  so 
that  young  plants  may  be  kept  for  several  years  of  a 
suitable  size  for  pot  work.  Like  Deutzias  they 
must  be  properly  cared  for  after  flowering  until  the 
weather  gets  sufficiently  warm  for  them  to  be  placed 
out  of  doors. 

GOLDUFSSIA  ANISOPHYLLA. 

This  free  winter-blooming  plant  does  not  need  near 
so  much  heat  as  many  gardeners  think  it  does. 
During  the  past  winter  I  have  had  it  standing  in  a 
cold  greenhouse  where  the  temperature  went  down  to 
40°  at  night  during  January  and  February,  and  it 
has  bloomed  most  satisfactorily.  It  is  an  old  plant 
of  the  easiest  culture  and  should  be  more  often  seen 
in  private  gardens  than  it  is. — Con. 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS, 

Cypripedium  Brysa. 

This  new'  garden  hybrid  was  raised  from  C.  Sedeni 
candidulum  fertilized  with  the  pollen  of  C. 
Boisierianum.  Both  parents  belonged  therefore  to 
the  section  Selenipedium,  the  New  World  type  of 
the  genus.  The  leaves  are  linear-lanceolate,  pointed, 
keeled  on  the  back,  of  a  rich  deep  green  and  12  in. 
to  18  in.  long  even  in  the  present  young  condition  of 
the  plant.  The  flower  scape  of  a  plant  shown  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  at  the  Drill  Hall 
on  the  8th  inst.,  was  about  18  in.  high  and  had  just 
commenced  to  flower,  so  that  the  number  of  blooms 
each  is  capable  of  developing  cannot  yet  be  deter¬ 
mined,  suffice  to  say  from  four  upwards.  The  upper 
sepal  is  oblong,  and  straw-coloured,  with  wavy  and 
netted  pale  green  veins.  The  lanceolate  petals  are 
of  the  same  hue  on  the  lower  half  with  a  boss  of 
purple  hairs  at  the  base,  and  pink  on  the  apical  half, 
while  the  edges  are  wavy  and  the  upper  portion 
twisted.  The  lip  is  large  and  of  a  peculiarly  rounded 
shape  with  a  curious  ear  or  lobe  on  each  side  of  the 
claw'.  It  is  of  a  pale  pinkish  hue  slightly  tinted  with 
green,  and  the  claw  is  spotted  w'ith  red.  An  Award 
of  Merit  was  accorded  the  hybrid. 

Cypripedium  ianthe 

Here  again  we  have  a  garden  hybrid,  but  the 
parentage  has  not  been  given.  The  leaves  are 
elliptic-oblong,  about  3  in.  to  5  in.  long,  greyish- 
green  and  tessellated  or  marbled  with  rich  green 
The  upper  sepal  is  roundish,  heavily  suffused  with 
brown,  darker  on  the  veins,  suffused  with  green 
upwards,  and  white  at  the  edges  w'hich  are  ciliated. 
The  petals  are  spathulate  and  of  a  defp  shining 
brown.  The  lip  is  also  of  a  shining  brown  with 
deeper  veins.  The  one  flowered  scape  is  purple, 
hairy,  and  about  6  in.  high.  The  whole  plant  is 
therefore  dwarf  and  compact.  It  seems  to  have 
some  affinity  with  C.  villosum,  and  some  of  the  species 
or  hybrids'  having  beautifully  marbled  foliage. 
An  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it  when  shown  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  at  the  same  time 
and  place  as  the  above. 


Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  Jackson  s  Var. 

The  pseudo-bulbs  of  this  variety  are  ovoid  and  much 
tinted  with  brown  as  we  frequently  see  in  the  type. 
The  sepals  are  lanceolate  and  white,  with  one,  two 
or  three  large  red  blotches  sometimes  variously 
amalgamated  into  one  on  the  middle  of  each  and 
shaded  with  rose  externally.  The  petals  are  broad, 
lanceolate-ovate,  beautifully  crisped  at  the  edge  and 
coloured  like  the  sepals.  The  obovate,  spathulate 
and  apiculate  lip  is  white  with  three  crimson  blotches 
in  front  of  the  golden  yellow  crest,  and  striated  with 
crimson  on  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  crest  On  the 
whole  the  variety  is  bold,  attractive  and  showy,  and 
must  be  highly  appreciated  by  the  owner,  J  F 
Jackson,  Esq.,  J.P.  (gardener,  Mr  G.  Dowsett), 
Bourne  Place,  Bexley,  Kent,  who  exhibited  it  at  the 
Drill  Hall  on  the  8th  inst.,  when  an  Award  of  Merit 
was  accorded  it. 

Dendrobium  Jamesianum 
Among  the  large  flowered  Dendrobes  of  this  section 
none  are  more  amenable  to  culture  than  the  above. 
Ours  are  grown  in  the  coolest  end  of  the  Mexican 
house,  and  last  year,  when  in  bloom  about  the  end  of 
April  the  largest  plant  was  removed  to  the  cool 
house,  where  it  continued  in  bloom  nearly  two 
months.  The  rest  has  certainly  suited  it,  for  it  is 
more  vigorous  than  ever  this  year.  The  new  bulbs 
average  newly  a  yard  in  length  already,  and  with  the 
old  ones  are  already  showing  flower  buds  in  pro¬ 
fusion. — Jas.  Brown,  Arddarroch ,  N.  B. 

Odontoglossum  Rossii  Humeanum. 

This  was  supposed  by  Reichenbach  to  be  a  hybrid 
between  O.  Rossii  and  O.  maculatum.  The  most 
striking  feature  is  the  yellow  ground  colour  of  the 
sepals  and  petals.  A  remarkable  fact  relating  to  this 
Odontoglot  is  that  seldom  are  the  flowers  of  two 
plants  exactly  alike  in  a  batch  of  imported  plants. 
Some  time  ago  we  noted  three  plants  in  bloom  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  Charlesworth,  Shuttleworth  & 
Co.,  213,  Park  Road,  Clapham,  and  all  three  were 
entirely  different.  The  other  day  they  sent  us  two 
spikes  of  bloom,  and  they  too  were  quite  distinct 
from  one  another  and  both  good.  One  of  them 
having  two  flowers  on  the  scape  has  been  in  bloom 
for  two  months.  The  sepals  were  heavily  blotched 
all  over  with  chocolate  brown,  leaving  only  thin 
lines  of  yellow.  The  petals  when  fresh  w'ere  of  a 
beautiful  chrome  yellow,  but  were  even  darker  when 
we  had  them  and  blotched  with  deep  chocolate 
brown  on  the  lower  third  of  their  length.  The  lip 
on  the  contrary  was  primrose  yellow  with  a  deep 
bright  yellow  crest.  The  other  flower  scape  carried 
four  flowers  of  large  size— an  unusual  number.  The 
sepals  were  almost  of  a  deep  chocolate  brown,  the 
yellow  lines  being  very  faint.  The  petals  were 
sulphur  yellow  with  a  few  large  reddish  brown 
blotches  at  the  very  base.  The  lip  was  pure  white 
with  exception  of  the  prominent  bright  yellow  crest, 
faintly  marked  with  red  on  the  inside. 

Trichopilia  suavis. 

Few  if  any  of  the  Trichopilias  are  more  floriferous 
or  produce  a  finer  effect  than  this  one  when  in  bloom. 
This  effect  is  also  due  to  the  great  size  of  the  flowers 
as  well  as  their  clean  and  pleasing  colours.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  lanceolate,  and  white,  spotted 
with  faint  rosy  markings.  The  lip  is  the  boldest  and 
most  conspicuous  organ  of  the  flow'er,  and  is  folded 
round  the  column,  but  with  an  open,  somewhat 
funnel-shaped  lamina,  richly  spotted  and  marked 
with  deep  rose  all  round  the  base  on  a  pure  white 
ground.  A  large  number  of  flowers  are  produced 
from  each  pseudo-bulb,  so  that  a  plant  possessing  a 
few  pseudo-bulbs  of  a  suitable  age  presents  a  hand¬ 
some  appearance  when  in  full  bloom.  It  is  a  capital 
subject  for  cultivation  in  pots  or  small  Orchid  pans 
and  suspending  from  the  roof  of  a  house  so  as  to  be 
on  a  level  with  the  eye  or  nearly  so.  We  noted  a 
handsomely  flowered  piece  of  it  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Dendrobium  Harveyanum. 

Although  the  flowers  of  this  species  are  much 
smaller  and  perhaps  less  striking  in  their  way  than 
those  of  D.  Brymerianum,  yet  a  well-flowered  plant  is 
equally  pretty  and  as  interesting.  The  stems  are 
fusiform  and  12  in.  to  18  in.  long.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  short,  lateral,  drooping  racemes  of  four  to 
six  flowers  from  the  old  or  leafless  stems,  and  are  of  a 
rich  golden  yellow.  The  sepals  are  oblong-ovate, 
and  possess  no  special  characteristic  beyond  what  is 
the  case  with  many  other  Dendrobes.  The  petals 
are  very  remarkable  however,  inasmuch  as  the}  are 
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deeply  fringed  all  round  the  margins,  while  the 
fringes  themselves  are  branched  and  present  a 
frizzled  or  mossy  appearance.  The  small  orbicular 
lip  is  also  fringed  in  a  somewhat  similar  way,  to  the 
very  base,  although  the  fringes  are  perhaps  shorter, 
and  both  surfaces  are  rather  roughly  pubescent. 
A  well-flowered  plant  may  be  seen  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  at  Chelsea. 

Cypripedium  Hera:  C.  Adrastus. 

On  Feburary  7th,  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  a  hybrid  Cypripedium  under  the  name  of 
C.  Hera,  and  for  which  they  received  a  First-Class 
Certificate.  They  have  since  ascertained  that 
another  hybrid  had  been  previously  put  into  com¬ 
merce  under  this  name,  and  of  which,  of  course, 
they  were  not  aware.  They  have  therefore  requested 
the  Orchid  Committee  to  agree  to  the  name  of  their 
plant  being  changed  to  that  of  Cypripedium 
Adrastus  and  to  alter  the  list  of  awards  accordingly. 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN. 


Passion  Flowers,  Plumbago,  &c. — Even  in  the 
coldest  houses,  roof  climbers  will  soon  be  in  active 
growth  again.  It  behoves  the  cultivator  therefore  to 
have  the  pruning  back  completed  as  quickly  as  possi¬ 
ble,  otherwise  the  young  growths  will  be  late  and  back 
ward.  Flowers  are  produced  on  the  young  wood  of 
Passion  flowers,  Tacsonias,  and  Plumbagos  as  they 
grow.  Last  year’s  wood  should  be  pruned  back  close 
to  the  base,  leaving  only  a  portion  with  a  bud  or 
two.  The  young  growths  then  get  an  equal  start 
and  come  away  regularly. 

Hardenbergias  and  Kennedyas— Evergreens  of 
this  class  flower  early  in  summer  from  the  old  wood, 
and  should  not  therefore  be  hard  pruned  back ;  in 
fact  all  that  they  need  now,  if  it  has  not  already  been 
done,  is  to  thin  out  and  regulate  the  branches, 
allowing  the  free  ends  to  hang  down  loosely  and  in 
an  informal  way,  after  tying  up  the  principal  ones 
and  main  stems  to  the  wires  provided  for  them. 

Coseba  scandens. — This  appears  to  best  advan¬ 
tage  when  trained  up  the  rafters  or  girders  of  a  lofty 
house,  so  that  the  shorter  lateral  branches  may  be 
allowed  to  hang  gracefully  from  the  roof.  Those 
should  be  regulated  and  thinned  out  so  as  to  prevent 
crowding.  C.  scandens  may  be  grown  in  low-roofed 
houses,  but  it  never  flowers  as  freely  as  when  it  is 
allowed  plenty  of  room  to  attain  its  perfect  develop¬ 
ment.  The  variegated  form  (C.  s.  variegata)  is  very 
ornamental  from  the  foliage  alone,  and  might  be 
more  frequently  grown  in  low-roofed  houses. 

Camellias. — The  plants  will  recommence  growth 
after  the  flowers  drop.  This  should  be  aided  and 
encouraged  by  a  higher  temperature  and  a  light  syring¬ 
ing  twice  daily.  If  the  plants  have  outgrown  the 
space  allotted  them  they  may  be  pruned  back 
immediately  the  flowers  have  dropped,  and  then 
treated  as  above  recommended.  After  they  get  fairly 
into  growth,  weak  liquid  manure  given  twice  weekly 
will  assist  them  greatly.  The  old  practice  of  tying 
down  the  branches  to  keep  them  within  limits  spoils 
their  appearance  and  should  be  avoided. 

New  Holland  Plants. — Many  of  these  are  now 
in  bloom  or  just  approaching  that  stage.  Close 
attention  should  therefore  be  given  them  in  the 
matter  of  watering,  and  keeping  them  cool,  freely 
ventilated,  but  not  exposed  to  draughts,  and  as  near 
the  glass  as  possible  so  that  they  may  have  plenty 
of  light. 

Peaches.— Now  is  a  critical  time  with  the  trees 
in  the  early  house,  where  the  fruits  are  now  stoning. 
Examine  the  inside  borders,  and,  where  at  all  dry, 
give  a  good  watering  with  water  that  has  been 
slightly  warmed.  The  tying  down  of  the  young 
shoots  should  be  completed  at  once.  The  foliage 
may  be  syringed  twice  a  day,  doing  it  sufficiently 
early  in  the  afternoon  so  that  the  foliage  may  get 
dry  before  night.  The  trees  in  the  second  house 
should  be  attended  to  regularly  in  the  matter  of  dis¬ 
budding. 

Melons  — We  may  reasonably  expect  warmer 
weather  presently,  so  that  those  about  to  plant 
Melons  in  frames  heated  with  fermenting  manure  may 
now  get  ready  for  it  by  getting  the  manure  properly 
fermented  before  making  up  the  bed.  The  latter 
should  be  5ft.  high  at  the  back  and  3  ft.  in  front, 
so  that  the  frame,  when  placed  upon  it,  will 
slope  towards  the  sun.  A  warm  and  well-sheltered 
position  should  be  selected  for  this  work.  Put  the 
soil  in  the  frame,  and  also  the  mounds  in  which  the 
Melons  are  to  be  planted,  so  that  they  may  get 
heated  up  before  planting  is  undertaken. 


QllGSCIOnS  ADD  A0SUJGR5. 

%*  Correspondents  an  requested,  in  order  to  avoid  delay, 
to  address  all  communications  to  "The Editor” 
or  "  The  Publisher,”  and  not  to  any  person  bv 
name,  unless  the  correspondence  is  of  a  private 
character.  Telegrams  may  be  addressed  “  Bambusa 
London." 

Climbers  for  Garden  Fence. — Tyro  :  Ampelop- 
sis  Veitchii  would  we  believe  do  very  well,  but  we 
doubt  if  it  would  cling  to  a  wire  fence.  The  shoots 
would,  however,  support  themselves  to  some  extent 
by  interlacing  themselves  in  the  meshes  of  the  wire. 
This  might  be  encouraged  while  the  young  shoots 
are  growing.  You  could  also  tie  them  to  the  fence 
here  and  there  till  the  fence  is  completely  covered. 
Then  a  strong  tie  to  the  larger  stems  here  and  there 
would  last  a  long  time  if  done  with  tar-cord  or 
string.  The  Virginian  Creeper  (Ampelopsis  quin- 
quefolia)  is  a  stronger  and  coarser  grower,  but  would 
answer  your  purpose  very  well.  You  could  also  use 
the  broad-leaved  Ivy  (Hedera  Helix  latifolia)  to  great 
advantage,  as  it  would  remain  evergreen  during  the 
winter.  Several  other  broad-leaved  and  strong  grow¬ 
ing  kinds  would  also  be  suitable,  including  H.  H. 
Rsegneriana,  H.  H.  dentata,  H.  H.  palmata,  H.  H. 
digitata,  also  the  variegated  H.  H.  madeirensis  and 
H.  H.  latifolia  maculata.  Evergreen  shrubs  you 
could  use  are  Cotoneaster  microphylla,  C.  Simonsii, 
Jasminum  officinale,  J.  revolutum,  and  Rosa  semper- 
virens.  Deciduous  kinds  are  Aristolochia  Sipho, 
Lonicera  flexuosa,  L.  flava,  L.  Periclymenum  (com¬ 
mon  Honeysuckle),  Clematis  coerulea,  C.  Flammula, 
and  others. 

Choice  Cactus  Dahlias. — - Louis  Morhardt :  The 
following  is  a  selection  of  eighteen  of  the  leading 
varieties  of  Cactus  Dahlias  now  pretty  common  in 
commerce,  exclusive  of  those  which  are  more 
correctly  described  as  decorative  varieties.  They 
are  selected  for  variety  of  colour,  size  and  shape, 
while  conforming  to  the  old  Juarezi  as  nearly  as 
possible.  They  are  as  follows: — Juarezi,  Yellow 
Juarezi,  yellow,  H.  Cannell,  maroon-crimson, 
Cannell's  favourite,  bronzy-orange,  Mr.  A.  W.  Tait, 
white,  Yellow  A.  W.  Tait,  yellow,  Beauty  of  Brent¬ 
wood,  purple-magenta,  Mrs.  Douglas,  pinkish- 
salmon,  Professor  Baldwin,  orange-scarlet,  Prince 
Albert  Victor,  crimson-red  shaded  orange,  Kentish 
Sun,  brilliant  scarlet  tinted  oranged,  Lady  M. 
Marsham,  salmon,  Panthea,  reddish-salmon,  Robert 
Maher,  yellow,  Mrs.  Stanley,  rosy-purple,  Delicata, 
small,  rosy-pink,  Catherine  Proctor,  small,  bright 
crimson,  and  Black  Prince,  blackish-maroon. 

Imported  Odontoglossum.  —  Ayrshire  :  The 
flowers  you  sent  us  were  those  of  a  variety  of 
Odontoglossum  odoratum,  evidently  an  extreme  form 
of  O.o.  baphicanthum.  The  latter  is  distinguished 
by  its  pale  canary  yellow  flowers,  and  Reichenbach 
even  described  it  as  a  species.  On  the  other  hand 
horticulturists  usually  give  the  pale-coloured  forms 
of  O.  odoratum  a  different  name,  namely  O. 
gloriosum.  At  all  events,  speaking  from  memory,  it 
is  distinct  from  any  that  we  remember,  and  might 
receive  a  distinct  varietal  name.  The  sepals  exhibit 
only  the  faintest  tint  of  creamy  yellow  on  which 
there  are  two  or  three  large  bright  chocolate  blotches. 
The  ground  colour  of  the  petals  is  pure  white  mar¬ 
bled  with  reddish-brown  in  the  centre.  The  lip  is 
also  white  with  exception  of  the  yellow  disc  and  the 
red  lines  on  each  side  of  the  base,  and  one  or  two 
small  red  spots  in  front  of  the  crest. 

Making  an  Asparagus  Bed. — Tyro:  Should 
your  soil  be  of  a  light  and  sandy  or  gravelly 
character,  no  artificial  drainage  will  be  required. 
On  the  contrary  a  heavy  clay  soil  must  get  special 
preparation.  The  natural  soil  should  be  taken  out 
to  a  depth  of  18  in.  to  2  ft.,  and  the  bottom  well 
loosened  up  with  a  pick  or  fork.  Some  cultivators 
then  place  a  layer  of  brick  rubble  in  the  bottom  and 
connect  this  with  a  drain  ;  but  unless  the  clay  is 
very  heavy  and  wet  this  kind  of  drainage  will  not  be 
necessary.  Then  the  natural  soil  must  be  improved 
or  altogether  replaced  with  rich  rather  sandy  soil, 
old  potting  bench  soil,  roadside  sweepings,  or  other 
material  of  a  gritty  nature.  When  this  is  filled  in  a 
good  dressing  of  well-decayed  farm-yard  manure 
should  be  laid  on  the  ground  and  dug  in.  All  this 
should  be  done  at  once  so  as  to  allow  the  bed  to 
settle  before  planting  time.  The  month  of  April  or 
the  beginning  of  May  is  the  best  time  to  plant. 
Keep  the  roots  covered  up  so  as  to  prevent  them 
getting  dried  up  till  planted. 

Rhubarb  for  Exhibition. — Tyro  :  If  you  want  a 
strong  and  vigorous  kind  for  exhibition,  Victoria  with 
large  red  stalks  of  good  quality  is  the  best.  A 
stronger  growing  kind  is  Goliath  or  Monarch,  but 
the  stalks  are  much  greener.  Useful  kinds  for  early 
work  are  Champagne,  Linnaeus,  and  Early  Red,  all  of 
which  have  smaller  stalks  of  a  deep  red  and  of  good 
quality.  If  stalks  of  the  largest  size  are  wanted, 
then  the  two  first  -  named  are  the  best,  giving 
preference  to  Victoria  on  account  of  its  rich  red 
colour,  flavour  and  weight  combined. 

Communications  Received.  —  Veritas  (next 
week). — V.  &  S.— Betts-y-Coed  (next  week. — W.  H. 
E.— A.  O— F.  &  S.— A.  V.— W.  C.— A.  P.— A.  M. 
— D.  M.— S.  &  S.— S.  C.— W.  K.— W.  B.— G.  F.— 
W.  D. 


LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

March  14  th,  1892. 

Messrs.  Hurnt  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and 
39,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.,  report  a  brisk  enquiry 
for  Clover  seeds,  and  owing  to  American  purchases 
of  Red  Clover  for  re-shipment  to  America 
this  article  is  again  dearer.  White  Clover  Alsike 
and  Trefoil  steady. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

March  16//1. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 

s.  d  s.  d,  s.  d. 

Grapes . per  lb.  1  9 

Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael’s,  each  2  6 
Cobbs...  per  100  lbs 


050 


Apples...  per  J-sieve 
Canadian  and  Nova 
Scotian  Apples 

per  barrel  12  o  25  o 

Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 

ArtichokesGlobe  doz.  30  60 
Asparagus,  Eng.bun.  10  o  13  0 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  16  26 


s.a, 
3  6 

6  o 
43  o 


Beet . per  dozen  2  o 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  1  6 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz.  3  0 

Celery . per  bundle  2  6 

Cucumbers  . each  1  o 

Endive.  French,  doz.  2  6 
Herbs  per  bunch  0  2 


6  o 


I  6 

3  ° 
o 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  1  6 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  1  3 

Onions . per  bunch  0  4 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  1  6 
Smallsalading, punnet  0  4 
Seakale  ...per  basket  2  0 
Spinach,  per  strike  ...  1  6 

Tomatos .  perlb.  o  6 

Turnips . per  bun.  0  6 


2  o 
2  o 
o  6 


3  o 


Potatos. — Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s,  per  ton ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  toos.  per  ton ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 

Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Azalea  . per  doz.  18  o  42  o 

— Mollis . per  doz.  24  0  36  o 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4  0  12  0 

Cineraria  ...per  doz.  b  o  10  o 
Daffodils  ...per  doz.  9  o  15  o 
Dractena  term.,  doz.  24  o  36  o 
Dracaena  viridis.doz.  9  0  18  o 
Erica  Hymalis,  per  12  o  18  0 
—  various,  per  doz.  9  0  12  0 
Evergreens, invar. doz  6  0  24 
Ferns,  invar. .per  doz.  4  0 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Genista . per  doz.  9  0  12  o 

Hyacinths,. ..per  doz.  60  90 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

doz.  pots  12  o  18  o 
Marguerites,  perdoz.  9  o  12  o 
Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  21  o 
Primula  Sinensis  per 

doz.  40  60 

— scarlet . per  doz.  40  60 

Solanmns...per  doz.  9  o  12  o 
Tulips . perdoz.  60  90 


6  o 
4  0 
9  o 


2 
4 

6  6 


18  o 

Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  o  60  0 

Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d.  s. 

Acacia  or  Mimosa 

French  per  bunch  1620 
Anemone  various, 

French,  doz.  bun.  20  40 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  20  ft  0 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 

Carnations.  i2blooms  20  30 
Daffodils,  double, 

doz.  bunches  40  60 
— Single,  doz.  bchs  50  70 
Buchans  ...per  doz.  3  0 

Freezia . doz.  bun.  2  o 

Gardenias  12  blooms  4  o 
Heliotropes, 12  sprays  06  10 
Hyacinths, 

Jonquils,  doz.  bnches  10  20 
doz.  sprays  30  40 
Lilac,  French, 

per  bunch 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  60  90 
Liliumsvar., doz. blms.  16  30 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

doz.  bunches  6  o  10  o 
MaidenhairFern.izbs  6  o  12  0 
Marguerites,  t2  bun.  20  40 


Mignonette...  12  bun.  1  6 
Narciss,  var.,  Scilly, 

doz.  bunches  2  o 
Narciss,  French, 
paper  white,  doz.  bs  3  0 
Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  1  0 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  6  o 

Primula,  double,  bun.  o  9 
Primula  single,  doz. 

sprays  0  4 
Oi  chid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from  o  3 
Roses,  yellow,  dozen '3  0 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  4  o 

—  Saifrano...per  doz.  2  o 

—  Tea . per  dozen  1  0 

Snowdrops,  doz:  bn.  1  o 
Tuberoses,  per  doz.  1  0 
Violets,  Parme,  Frnch 

per  bunch  2  o 

—  Czar,  French  bch.  1  6 

—  Dark,  French, 

doz.  bunches  1  6 
— English,  doz.  bcbs.  1  0 
Wallflowers,  French, 
doz.  bunches 


s.  d. 

3  ° 

4  ° 


0  6 

1  o 
6  o 
8  0 
3  ° 
3  ° 

2  o 
2  o 
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page  Page 

Acacia  Drummondi  . 453  1  Gardeners  Calendar  . 458 

Alpine  plants  . 451  j  Gardeners,  old . 455 

Amaryllis  Prince  of  (  Lady  Gardeners  . 450 

Orange . 457  1  Market  Plant  trade . 449 

Carnation  cuttings,  striking457  Natirnal  Chrysanthemum 

Chicago  Exhibition  . 451  j  Society  . 454 

Chionanthus  retusus . 453  \  Odontogiossums  . 454 

Crocus  biflorus . 4S3  Odontoglossum  Rossii 

Cypripedium  Adrastus  . 458  Humeanum  . . 457 

Cypripedium  Brysa  . 457  Physalis  Peruviana . 456 

Cypripedium  ianthe  . 457  Plants,  Hardy  . 455 

Dendrobium  Harveyanum  457  Plants,  new  and  rare . 450 

Deutzia  gracilis  . 451  j  Spiraea  Thunbergii . 457 

Eranthis  hyenialis  . . 457  Spring  Flowers  at  Chelsea  452 

Floriculture  . 452  I  Trees  and  Shrubs  . . 453 

Flower  Shows  . . 449  ,  United  Horticultural 

Garden  produce  markets  ...449  Benefit  Society . 454 

Gardeners  as  servants . 450  |  Vegetable  Garden,  the  . 456 


VINES  AND  VINE  CULTUEE.  — The  best  book  on 
Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Superintendent 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden, 
Chiswick;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee.— 
A  New  and  Cheaper  Ldition,  Revised  and  En¬ 
larged.  Demy  8vo,  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth 
Price,  55.;  post  free,  5 s.  3 d. 

TEE  TU  SEROUS  BEGONIA,  ITS  BIS  TOBY  AND 
CULTIVATION.  Edited  by  B.  Wynne. — Contains 
the  most  complete  history  of  "  The  Flower  of  the 
Future”  that  has  yet  been  written;  and  gives 
full  instructions  how  to  grow  it  to  perfection. 
Demy  8vo,  Cloth  Boards,  with  25  Illustrations 
including  3  portraits  Price,  is. ;  post  free,  it.  3 d. 

THE  CARNATION:  ITS  HISTORY,  PROPERTIES, 
AND  MANAGEMENT  :  with  a  descriptive  list  of 
the  best  varieties  in  cultivation.  By  E.  S.  Dodwell 
Third  edition,  with  supplementary  chapter  on  the 
yellow  ground.  Price,  is.  6 d. ;  post  free,  is.  7 d. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY’S 
CATALOGUE. — Centenary  Edition.  Containing 
1,000  new  varieties.  All  the  novelties.  A  history 
and  complete  bibliography  of  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  by  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne.  Now  ready. 
Price,  is. ;  post  free,  is.  1  \d. 

1,  CLEMENTS  INN,  STRAND,  LONDON.  W.C. 
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VEITCH’S 


Superb  Slrain  of 


"  Veitch's  strain  of  Gloxinia  has  long  been  cele¬ 
brated  for  its  excellence,  and  each  season  new 
seedling  varieties,  eclipsing  those  of  older  date, 
are  added  to  it." — The  Garden,  June  5. 

Seed  saved  from  the  magnificent  collection 
grown  at  our  Chelsea  Nursery,  embracing  all  the 
choicest,  most  brilliant  and  varied  colours. 

Finest  Mixed  Colours,  per  packet,  2s.  6d. 

BRIGHT  SCARLET  and  CRIMSON, 

Saved  from  our  splendid  collection  of  high- 
coloured  sorts, 

Per  Packet,  2s.  6d. 


For  full  descriptions  of  the  above  and  other 
CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS,  see  SEED 
CATALOGUE  for  1892,  forwarded  gratis  and 
post  free  on  application. 

JAMES  VEITGH  &  SONS, 

ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY,  CHELSEA,  S.W. 


ORCHIDS. 

THE 

Liverpool  Horticultural  Co. 

(JOHN  COWAN)  Ltd., 

Have  an  Immense  Stock  of 

ORCHIDS, 

Both  Established  and  Semi-established, 
and  they  are  constantly  receiving 

IMPORTATIONS 

from  various  parts  of  the  world. 


INSPECTION  IS  VERY  EARNESTLY  INVITED. 

The  Company's  Prices  are  all  fixed, 
as  low  as  possible  with  the  view  of 
inducing  liberal  orders. 

Priced  and  Descriptive  Catalogue 
post  free  on  application  to  the  Co., 

The  Vineyard  and  Nurseries, 

GARSTON  nr.  LIVERPOOL 


IMMEDIATE 

DESPATCH. 

SUTTON’S 

PARCEL  POST 

COLLECTIONS  OF 

Vegetable  Seeds, 


SUTTON S  25/-  COLLECTION, 

Containing  64  varieties,  sent  free  by  Parcel 
Post  on  receipt  of  a  remittance  for  23/g. 

SUTTON  S  17/6  COLLECTION, 

Containing  51  varieties,  sent  free  by  Parcel 
Post  on  receipt  of  a  remittance  for  16/8. 

SUTTON’S  10/6  COLLECTION, 

Containing  41  varieties,  sent  free  by  Parcel 
Post  on  receipt  of  a  remittance  for  10/-. 

BUTTONS  7/6  COLLECTION, 

Containing  31  varieties,  sent  free  by  Parcel 
Post  on  receipt  of  a  remittance  for  7/6. 


SUTTON’S  SEEDS 

GENUINE  ONLY  FROM  SUTTON  5  SONS, READING. 

For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  474. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  oi  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  March  28. — Sale  of  Hardy  Plants,  &c.,  at  Protheroe 
&  Morris'  Rooms. 

Tui-sday,  March  29. — Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticultural 
Association  Show  (2  days).  Sale  of  imported  Odontoglossum 
crispum  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  March  30. —  Sale  of  Lily  Bulbs,  Roses,  Hardy 
Plants,  &c.,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 

Friday,  April  1. — Sale  of  established  Orchids,  &c.,  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 


f  (|g  $a^4tt»10  ifWltt, 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  26 th,  1892. 


Horticulture  in  Schools. — We  learn 
that  at  length  the  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Government  has  arranged  for 
the  teaching  of  elementary  hoi  ticulture  in 
the  rural  schools  of  the  kingdom,  as  a  spe 
cific  subject.  There  is  now  hope  that  ere 
long  we  shall  see  some  knowledge  of  the 
first  principles  of  gardening  a  product  of 
popular  education.  Of  course  there  is  yet 
much  to  be  done  in  relation  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  teachers  who  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  but  just  as  it  has  been  found 
needful  to  insist  upon  a  general  knowledge 
of  drawing  by  all  elementary  teachers,  so 
will  it  become  imperative  that  they  should 
obtain  some  knowledge  of  elementary  gar¬ 
dening. 

It  by  no  means  follows  that  only  those 
who  have  practical  knowledge  make  the  best 


teachers.  Too  many  of  these  have  neither 
training  nor  aptitude  and  cannot  teach  at 
all.  Teachin  g  is  a  special  vocation,  and  the 
trained  teacher  possesses  a  faculty  for  seiz¬ 
ing  upon  the  salient  points  of  a  subject, 
then  mastering  them,  and  finally  impressing 
them  upon  the  minds  of  the  children, 
hollowing  the  theoretical  course  in  the 
schools  must  presently  come  practice  gar¬ 
dens,  which  should  be  easily  furnished  in 
rural  districts  when  the  schools  come,  as 
presently  fhey  no  doubt  will,  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  parish  or  district  councils. 

In  the  meantime  children  may  learn 
much  respecting  the  nature  of  soils, 
methods  of  working  them  beneficially, 
something  as  to  manures,  their  forms  and 
constituents,  seeds,  plants,  trees,  sowing 
and  planting,  distribution  of  weeds  ;  also 
the  habits  and  natures  of  weeds,  of  insects, 
etc. ;  indeed  there  is  a  very  wide  as  well  as 
an  attractive  field  open  to  children  in  con¬ 
nection  with  gardening,  which  would  form 
for  them  a  delightful  variation  from  their 
ordinary  academic  courses  of  stud}',  which 
are  too  often  dry  and  uninteresting. 


/JErafting. — We  are  near  to  the  usual 
period  of  the  year  when  the  process  of 
grafting  trees,  etc.,  especially  of  fruit  trees, 
must  be  applied.  We  may  bud  plants  or 
trees  at  different  periods  of  the  year,  but 
ordinarily  the  grafting  of  all  hard-wooded 
things  must  be  done  in  the  spring.  Chry¬ 
santhemums  and  zonal  Pelargoniums  have 
been  grafted  during  the  summer,  with 
varying  degrees  of  success,  but  we  can  only 
hope  to  succeed  with  most  things  when 
grafting  is  performed  in  spring.  April  is 
the  favoured  month  for  the  operation,  and 
anyone  contemplating  woik  of  this  very  in¬ 
teresting  nature,  should  lose  no  time  in 
securing  grafts  or  scions,  raffia  for  ties,  and 
clay  for  enclosing  the  grafts  until  the  need¬ 
ful  union  has  been  effected. 

It  is  a  matter  of  comparative  necessity 
that  the  grafts  should  be  a  little  behind  the 
stock  in  regard  to  the  flow  of  the  sap,  and 
it  is  easy  to  have  such  diversity  by  having 
the  scions  cut  early  and  laid  in  by  the  heels 
in  soil,  ready  for  use  at  the  right  moment. 
Grafting  is  a  very  ancient  art,  for  it  was 
well  understood  by  the  old  Roman  gar¬ 
deners,  and  Pliny  described  it  some  1800 
years  ago.  In  the  same  way  what  has 
recently  been  regarded  by  plant  physiolo¬ 
gists  as  a  new  discovery,  namely  that 
leguminous  or  pod-bearing  plants  can  as  it 
were  abstract  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere 
and  manufacture  it  in  the  soil  through  the 
agency  of  the  nodules  on  the  roots, is  referred 
to  by  Virgil,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
writers  on  agriculture. 

No  old  writer  has,  however,  more 
pleasingly  described  the  art  of  grafting 
trees  than  has  our  great  dramatist,  Shake¬ 
speare,  who  in  the  “Winter’s  Tale,”  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Polixenes,  “  You  see, 
sweet  maid, we  marry  a  gentler  scion  to  the 
wildest  stock,  and  make  conceive  a  bark  of 
baser  kind  by  bud  of  nobler  race ;  this  is 
an  art  which  does  mend  nature  :  change 
it  rather  ;  but  the  art  itself  is  nature.” 


Potato  Exhibiting. — It  is  a  matter  for 
congratulation  so  far  as  our  famous 
esculent  the  Potato  is  concerned,  that  we 
may  look  forward  to  one  good  exhibition 
of  the  noble  tuber  at  least  during  the 
present  year.  The  promoters  of  the  series 
of  Great  Horticultural  Exhibitions  atEarl's 
Court  have  promised  us  a  big  Potato  Show 
next  October,  and  we  may  hope  to  see  the 
old  glories  of  the  International  Potato 
Shows  at  the  Crystal  Palace  revived. 
Whether,  remembering  how  long  a  period 
it  took  from  the  origination  of  these  exhi¬ 
bitions  to  create  that  high  conception  of 
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exhibition  quality  which  eventually  grew 
up  from  them,  it  is  possible  in  the  space  of 
one  season  to  reproduce  the  wonderfully 
fine  examples  seen  at  the  later  of  those 
shows  has  to  be  proved. 

Doubtless  we  still  have  some  high-class 
exhibitors,  but  the  two  or  three  very  best 
men  who  have  literally  swept  the  boards, 
as  it  were,  with  tubers  for  several  years  at 
the  Royal  Aquarium  and  elsewhere  have 
removed  from  their  old  habitations,  and  may 
not  now  have  those  great  soil  advantages 
they  once  possessed.  That,  however,  should 
make  the  competitions  all  the  more  open 
and  attractive  to  the  general  body  of  culti¬ 
vators.  Growers  of  Potatos  are,  perhaps, 
more  handicapped  by  soils  than  by  anything 
else.  We  have  few  garden  crops  which 
are  more  subject  to  the  character  or  consti¬ 
tuents  of  soils  than  are  Potatos,  and  those 
who  are  favoured  with  deep,  soft,  sandy, 
well-drained  soils  have  a  great  advantage, 
especially  if  they  will  add  as  fertilizing 
agents,  phosphates,  rather  than  nitro¬ 
genous  or  ammoniacal  manures. 

Still  there  is  something  to  be  done  in  the 
selection  of  sorts,  in  the  preparation  of  the 
tubers,  and  of  the  soil  and  methods  of 
planting.  On  the  whole  there  is  ample 
time  for  the  planting,  as  early  in  April  in 
the  south,  and  the  end  of  the  month  in  the 
north,  is  amply  early  enough  for  Potato 
planting  to  produce  October  exhibition 
samples. 

T^rovident  Gardeners. — It  would  not  be 
£  gracious  or  courteous  to  a  society  es¬ 
tablished  so  long  since,  and  so  particularly 
in  the  interests  of  gardeners,  as  the  United 
Horticultural  Provident  and  Benefit 
Society,  that  its  annual  meeting  should  be 
held  without  notice  being  taken  of  its 
prosperity  and  usefulness.  Whether  or 
no  it  may  in  all  cases  be  wise  to  establish 
provident  societies  for  the  particular 
benefit  of  one  vocation,  certainly  it  would 
seem  that  the  success  which  has  attended 
upon  the  formation  of  this  particular  asso¬ 
ciation  had  fully  justified  its  founders. 
When  success  follows  upon  efforts  of  this 
description  it  becomes  evident  that  there 
are  virtues  or  merits  in  the  course  adopted, 
which  have  largely  been  overlooked  or 
ignored,  and  we  may  find  in  the  success 
found  in  this  instance  proof, as  the  report  of 
the  society  sets  forth,  lhat  gardening  is  not 
an  unhealthy  vocation  ;  whilst  still  further 
there  is  a  clanishness,  although  not  nearly 
so  much  as  we  desire  to  see,  which  makes 
them  cling  somewhat  to  purely  gardening 
associations,  and  find  in  them  elements  of 
satisfaction  not  to  be  discovered  in  other 
benefit  societies. 

The  figures  given  in  our  report  last  week, 
so  far  as  figures  possess  speech  or  eloquence, 
tell  their  own  tale.  There  is  no  need 
whatever  that  we  should  recapitulate  them. 
No  wonder  is  it  now  to  find  many  a  good 
gardener  who  has  reached  middle  life  and 
has  either  refrained  from  associating  him¬ 
self  with  a  society  of  this  description,  or 
has  become  a  member  of  some  body  not  so 
financially  sound,  lamenting  that  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  value  of  the  Horticultural 
Benefit  Society  comes  to  him  so  late. 
Young  gardeners  may,  however,  take  warn¬ 
ing  and  start  their  association  with  it  early 
and  whilst  yet  comparatively  free.  We 
trust  no  amount  of  success  or  of  confidence 
will  ever  cause  the  committee  of  the 
society  to  become  lax  in  their  control  over 
all  financial  matters.  With  so  many 
evidences  about  of  what  follows  in  such 
cases  it  is  needless  to  add  that  laxity  may 
sometimes  become  little  less  than  a  crime. 
- •*» - 

Wanted. — To  know  when  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society  of  London  intends  to  pay  its  last  year's  prize 
money. — X. 


Mr.  E.  Chadwick,  who  has  resigned  his  position  as 
gardener  to  E.  M.  Nelson,  Esq.,  Hanger  Hill  House, 
Ealing,  on  the  ground  of  ill-health,  ar.d  with  a  view 
to  going  out  to  one  of  the  colonies,  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Mr.  D.  Cooper,  who  has  been  foreman  to 
Mr.  Hudson,  at  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  for  the 
last  six  years. 

Orchid  Sales  — We  note  that  the  late  Mr.  E.  G. 
Wrig-ley’s  collection  of  Orchids  is  to  be  sold  by 
Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  Howick  House,  on 
April  5  and  three  following  days ;  and  that  the  late 
Mr.  J.  Statter's  collection  will  be  sold  at  Stand  Hall, 
by  the  same  firm  on  May  3rd,  and  three  following 
days. 

The  Sevenoaks  and  West  Kent  Chrysanthemum 
Society  will  hold  its  next  exhibition  in  the  Club  Hall, 
Sevenoaks,  on  November  8th  and  gth. 

Fruit  from  South  Africa — The  Union  Steam-ship 
Company’s  R.M.S.  “  Scot,”  which  arrived  at 
Southampton  on  the  17th  inst.,  brought  a  further 
consignment  of  Grapes  and  Peaches  from  South 
Africa.  This  fruit  was  placed  on  sale  at  Covent 
Garden  Market,  on  Monday,  when  boxes  containing 
about  20  lbs.  net  of  white  Grapes  fetched  10s.  to 
10s.  6d.  each,  and  similar  boxes  of  black  Grapes 
realised  12s.  6d.  to  15s.  6d.  per  box.  These  Grapes 
were  packed  in  cork  dust  and  arrived  in  very  good 
condition.  The  Peaches  realised  from  8s.  to  14s. 
per  box. 

Exeter  Gardeners’  Society.— At  the  meeting  of  this 
Society  held  on  the  16th  inst.,  a  paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  G.  B.  Lansdale  on  "  The  Cultivation  of  Carna¬ 
tions  and  Picotees,  from  an  amateur’s  point  of 
view.”  Mr.  G.  B.  Carlile  presided,  and  Messrs. 
Veitch  &  Son  exhibited  some  beautiful  specimens 
of  tree  Carnations,  among  them  being  Catherine 
Paul,  a  white  variety  flaked  with  purple;  Edith,  a 
charming  purple  variety ;  and  Mrs.  Llewellyn,  a 
dusky  red.  After  a  brief  discussion,  votes  of  thanks 
were  passed  to  the  essayist  and  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Samuel  Barlow,  J.P. — The  many  floricultural 
friends  of  this  popular  and  greatly  esteemed  amateur 
florist  will  be  gratified  to  hear  that  the  Lancashire 
County  Council  has  just  conferred  upon  him  the 
dignity  of  an  alderman.  During  the  last  three  years 
Mr.  Barlow  has  represented  the  Milnrow  and 
Castleton  Division  of  his  native  county,  and  at  the 
recent  election  was  returned  without  opposition. 
Mr.  Barlow  was  also  last  week  unanimously  elected 
a  vice-president  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  and  we  congratulate  our  friend  on  the 
receipt  of  honours  which  no  man  better  deserves. 

The  International  Horticultural  Exhibition  at  Earl’s 
Qourt. — Already  some  of  our  would-be  “funny” 
contemporaries — would  that  they  really  were 
••  funny  ” — have  been  striving  to  find  some  concise 
and  expressive  appellation  for  the  exhibition  above 
referred  to.  One  thinks  the  “  Garden  Stufferies  ”  a 
suitable  term,  but  that  is  both  long  and  vulgar; 
another  thinks  the  “Celeries  ”  a  proper  appellation, 
but  that  is  both  saladaceous  and  bibulous  in  ex¬ 
pression,  and  would  soon  be  converted  into 
“  Sallyries.”  If  it  be  really  contemplated  to  give 
this  horticultural  exhibition  a  short  and  expressive 
name,  none  could  be  more  appropriate  than  the 
“  Floweries.”  It  may  save  the  plagiarists  some 
trouble  if  we  add  that  this  term  is  not  copyrighted. 

Birmingham  Gardeners'  Association. — At  the 
meeting  on  the  16th  inst.,  a  paper  on  “The Culti¬ 
vation  of  Pears  in  Edgbaston  ”  was  read  by  Mr, 
F.  M.  Mole,  who  for  several  years  has  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit  in  his  garden 
in  the  Edgbaston  district  which  is  a  part  of  Birming¬ 
ham.  He  advocates  Cordon  training  with  four 
upright  shoots  as  sooner  filling  a  wall,  and  in  case  of 
failure,  not  leaving  so  large  a  gap  as  in  the  removal 
of  a  large  fan-shaped  tree.  Doyenne  de  Comice 
and  Buerre  Diel  were  especially  recommended  as 
first-class  varieties  for  town  gardens,  such  sorts  as 
Jargonelle,  Marie  Louise,  and  others  also  being  grown. 
Mr.  Mole  practices  thinning  out  the  bloom  buds  by 
the  removal  of  whole  bunches  when  so  close  together, 
and  the  thinning  of  fruits  so  as  to  secure  a  moderate 
crop  of  really  fine  fruit,  and  this  he  succeeds  in  doing. 
A  good  deal  of  sound  practical  information  was 
given  and  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  accorded. 

Adulteration  of  Manures. — Mr.  Chaplin  has  ap¬ 
pointed  a  Departmental  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the 
adulteration  of  artificial  manures  and  fertilisers,  and 
to  consider  whether  special  legislative  provisions 
for  the  prevention  and  detection  of  such  adultera¬ 
tion  be  necessary,  and  if  so,  the  nature  of  those 
provisions. 


THE  ROSERY. 

Roses  near  Big  Towns  and  Cities. 

In  the  Rosarian’s  Year  Booklast  published  there  is  a 
cheery  article  by  Mr.  Bateman  on  growing  Roses  for 
exhibition  near  large  towns  and  cities,  and  the  writer 
bases  his  experience  upon  what  he  has  been  able  to 
do  at  Highgate.  He  advises  that  those  who  attempt 
to  grow  Roses  in  such  districts  should  select  only 
those  varieties  which  have  the  largest  and  most 
leathery  foliage  and  a  good  habit  of  growth  ;  and  for 
a  select  dozen  to  begin  with  he  names  Ulrich 
Brunner,  which  he  terms  “  the  finest  Rose  for  sub¬ 
urban  gardens  yet  introduced,”  Charles  Lefebvre, 
Dupuy  Jamain,  Mr.  John  Laing,  Earl  of  Dufferin, 
Marquise  de  Castillane,  Pride  of  Waltham,  Her 
Majesty,  Etienne  Levet,  Madame  Gabrielle  Luizet, 
Clara  Cochet,  and  Madame  Charles  Wood ; 
certainly  the  most  vigorous  growing  among  the 
hybrid  perpetuals.  These,  Mr.  Bateman  states, 
should  be  on  the  Briar  cutting,  and  he  strongly 
advises  growers  to  plant  and  bud  their  own  stocks  in 
their  permanent  position,  as  some  of  the  best 
varieties  are  impatient  of  removal,  and  under  the 
head  of  cultural  directions  he  states — “  Prune  right 
down  to  the  ground  so  as  to  get  completely  new 
growths  every  season.  Manure  heavily,  and  make 
liberal  use  of  liquid  manure  when  the  buds  are 
swelling.  Disbud  severely,  never  leaving  more  than 
one  bud  to  a  shoot,  or  six  or  eight  on  a  plant.  In 
dry  seasons  freely  syringe  every  leaf  at  frequent 
intervals."  And,  he  adds,  that  if  these  points  are 
carefully  attended  to,  it  is  possible  to  produce  Roses 
in  abundance  in  the  suburbs  of  our  great  cities,  and 
of  sufficiently  good  quality  to  hold  their  own  at  any 
ordinary  shows,  and  occasionally  to  win  at  the 
National  Rose  Show  and  similar  great  exhibitions. 
At  any  rate,  Mr.  Bateman  asserts  this  has  been 
done. — R.  D. 

 ,  ♦  r 

ODONTOGLOSSUMS. 

( Concluded  from  p.  455  ) 

Odontoglossum  vexillarium  and  O.  Roezli  are 
heat-loving  plants ;  they  seem  to  grow  best  in  any 
temperature  over  6o°,  but  are  at  a  standstill  below 
that,  although  they  struggle  along  at  50°.  Thrips  are 
fond  of  them.  If  there  is  one  in  the  house  it  will  be 
amongst  them,  causing  the  foliage  to  look  speckled 
with  black.  They  do  not  like  being  wet  and  then 
dry,  and  the  foliage  being  tender  they  lose  their 
leaves  at  the  slightest  check.  I  had  a  few  plants 
with  the  thrip  amongst  them,  so  I  concluded  to  try  an 
experiment  with  them.  I  put  them  in  a  cool  portion 
of  the  greenhouse  where  the  heat  was  40°,  and  kept 
them  dry  at  the  roots  during  the  last  three  months. 
I  went  to  examine  them  last  week,  and  found  all  the 
thrips  dead  and  the  plants  also.  The  cold  had  killed 
the  lot,  while  a  batch  of  Lycaste  Skinneri  were  in  the 
picture  of  health  and  flowering  freely  just  against  them. 

Newly-imported  Odontoglossums  should  have  all 
decayed  bulbs  and  withered  leaves  cut  off;  then 
washed  in  clean  water  to  take  off  all  mould  and  the  rot 
which  generally  is  of  a  spreading  nature.  Spread 
them  out  in  a  cool  place  to  get  perfectly  dry  till  they 
begin  to  show  eyes,  then  pot  them,  and  give  very 
little  water,  trusting  to  the  dampness  of  the  house 
for  a  week  or  two  to  plump  up  the  bulbs.  The 
florists’  properties  have  never  yet  been  definitely  de¬ 
fined  in  the  various  forms  of  Odontoglossum  ;  they 
are  grown  simply  for  their  bright  colours,  which  to¬ 
gether  with  substance  in  the  various  sepals,  petals, 
and  lip,  are  the  points  most  regarded.  By  substance 
I  mean  thick  petals,  not  of  the  thin,  flimsy,  tissue 
paper  style.  The  petals  should  be  broad,  the  lip  large 
and  flat  if  possible,  and  the  whole  of  the  flower  to  be 
flat  and  not  half  open,  but  so  that  the  whole  of  the 
flower  may  be  seen  at  once.  The  flower  with  these 
properties  may  be  as  large  as  it  is  possible  to  get 
them.  The  brilliant  marking  and  bold  spotting  of 
O.  Alexandra  and  O.  Pescatorei  being  the  scarcest, 
are  consequently  the  most  coveted  and  the  highest 
in  price. 

The  difficulty  of  raising  hybrids  in  the  Odonto¬ 
glossum  family  seems  to  be  greater  than  in  other 
species  of  Orchids.  The  seeds  do  not  germinate  so 
freely,  and  I  expect  the  climatic  conditions  under 
which  it  would  germinate  do  not  often  occur  in 
greenhouses  in  this  country.  Several  pods  of  seeds 
which  I  have  sown  when  ripe  have  not  shown  any 
sign  of  life,  nor  has  any  seedling  ever  appeared  how¬ 
ever  minute.  The  strain  of  pod  bearing  is  also  very 
great,  as  nearly  every  Odontoglossum  which  has 
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ripened  pods  of  seeds  with  me  has  died.  The  one 
exception  is  a  plant  of  O.  triumphans  which  took  two 
years  to  recover,  so  that  a  valuable  plant  as  far  as 
seed  is  concerned  is  best  left  alone. 

The  lasting  properties  of  the  flowers  of  the  Odon- 
toglossum  family  is  very  great,  and  the  great  beauty 
of  the  individual  flowers  have  a  charm  that  seem  to 
be  appreciated  by  most  people,  although  one  visitor 
kindly  informed  me  he  would  sooner  have  a  good 
Cucumber  plant  than  any  Orchid  flower  he  ever  saw. 
At  some  future  time  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
giving  you  some  detailed  account  of  the  various 
varieties,  etc.,  of  this  family. 

To  ensure  success  in  the  cultivation  of  this  class 
of  Orchids,  insect  pests  must  be  given  no  quarter  ; 
they  must  be  kept  under.  The  first  and  greatest 
enemies  belong  to  the  snail  family  ;  they  feed  on  the 
roots,  foliage,  young  growths,  flower  spikes,  and  even 
on  the  bulbs.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  grow  a  fine 
bulb,  have  a  nice  flower  spike  about  3  in.  long,  and 
to  find  one  morning  the  spike  eaten  nearly  oft  and 
hanging  down  with  a  little  skin  that  the  snail  won't 
condescend  to  eat.  I  have  found  several  species  of 
snails  among  my  Orchids,  and  the  worst  seems  to  be 
a  thin-skinned  one  of  a  sooty-brown  colour,  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  whose  particular 
food  is  either  the  end  of  new  roots  or  a  young  flower 
spike.  Another  is  the  stinking  shell  snail,  an  old 
Orchid  enemy,  that  seems  to  be  fond  of  decayed 
sphagnum,  with  an  occasional  meal  of  Orchid  roots 
and  spikes.  The  small,  black,  tough,  leathery¬ 
skinned  common  garden  snail  that  creeps  into  the 
houses  through  a  crack  in  the  brickwork  or  under  the 
door,  has  an  especial  fondness  for  all  new  bulbs 
of  such  as  O.  grande,  etc.  It  bores  a  round  hole  in 
them  until  it  has  had  enough,  very  seldom  troubling 
itself  to  look  after  the  spikes  or  roots  except  they  get 
in  his  way  first.  The  small,  common  white  garden 
snail  that  gets  in  with  empty  pots  or  so,  is  generally 
caught  around  the  outside  of  the  pots  eating  any 
green  moss,  or  young  Ferns  that  may  be  growing  on 
them.  A  little,  white,  tough- skinned  snail,  about 
half-an-inch  long,  I  found  amongst  some  roots 
of  O.  Rossii  majus,  eats  every  living  eye  out  of 
the  bulbs  as  well  as  all  roots.  The  large  black  and 
and  the  large  white  field  snails  I  have  not  yet  found  in 
my  houses.  They  might  eat  a  plant  off  at  once,  as 
I  heard  of  one  of  my  friends  having  his  plants  sadly 
spoiled  by  some  of  this  type.  There  is  nothing  for 
this  enemy  except  traps,  such  as  Lettuce  leaves, 
Turnips,  and  Potatos,  although  I  find  they  prefer  the 
leaves  of  Aponogeton  distachyon  to  all  others, 
which  seldom  fails  to  catch  them.  I  have  never 
found  any  snails  eaten  by  green  tree  frogs  except  the 
stinking  shell  snail,  and  then  only  once.  It  requires 
plenty  of  patience  and  constant  vigilance  to  catch 
them  at  dark  or  just  getting  dusk,  and  when  caught 
there  is  nothing  for  them  but  complete  extermination. 
Woodlice  are  another  pest,  but  unless  they  are  very 
numerous  they  are  not  mischievous,  as  they  prefer 
decayed  vegetable  matter.  The  green  frogs  give  a 
good  account  of  them  when  they  find  them. 
Thrip  is  only  found  when  the  atmosphere  is  too  hot 
and  too  dry.  It  is  an  insect  that  I  have  not  been 
troubled  with  amongst  cool  Odontoglossums ;  nor 
red  spider.  Ants  are  troublesome  by  carrying  scale 
about  and  protecting  green-fly,  as  they  seem  to  be 
fond  of  the  juices  of  both,  which  I  have  no  doubt 
they  use  as  food.  Green-fly  is  not  troublesome  with 
me  as  healthy  plants  are  seldom  bothered  with  it. 
I  never  use  either  tobacco  or  soft  soap  or  any  mix¬ 
ture  whatever,  trusting  principally  to  healthy  plants 
and  constant  watching  of  young  growths.  Cock¬ 
roaches  are  one  of  the  most  dreaded  enemies  of  the 
Orchid  family,  as  they  seem  to  be  fond  of  the  sweet 
soots,  spikes,  etc. ;  the  plants  are  never  safe  when 
they  are  about.  Green  tree  fogs  will  destroy  all  this 
family,  except  the  full-grown  ones  which  must  be 
caught.  Centipedes  I  never  destroy,  as  they  live 
upon  all  dead  insects  and  insects’  eggs.  They  are 
ugly  things,  still  I  have  got  used  to  them.  I  find  I 
have  four  varieties,  but  my  favourite  is  the  quick- 
moving  red  one — my  old  Auricula  friend.  I  never  des¬ 
troy  a  small  black  beetle,  one  that  is  very  common. 
I  had  a  great  veneration  for  it  since  one  night  I  dis¬ 
covered  one  running  about  with  a  purse  of  eggs  of  the 
Indian  cockroach,  which  had  been  imported  amongst 
some  Dendrobiums,  etc.  All  the  weevil  family  of 
beetles  are  enemies.  I  found  one  eating  the  foliage 
of  O.  crispum,  and  took  it  to  a  friend,  who  kindly 
informed  me  it  was  the  Peach  tree  weevil.  Of  course 
I  was  sorry  it  had  not  stuck  to  the  Peach  tree. 


Amongst  some  imported  pieces  of  O.  grande  I 
found  a  lot  of  the  old  bulbs  with  peculiar  round 
holes  in  them.  I  kept  a  look  out  for  new  ones  but 
was  always  too  late,  the  insect  had  escaped.  I  have 
no  doubt  the  green  frogs  had  given  a  good  account 
of  them,  as  they  are  fond  of  all  winged  insects. 
These  frogs  I  have  had  now  two  years  ;  they  seem  to 
be  long-lived,  but  never  breed,  although  I  have 
plenty  of  water  about.  Earwigs  in  autumn  are 
troublesome  if  they  get  very  numerous  ;  but  I  try 
to  keep  all  the  "  Devil’s  Coach  Horses  ” — as  an  ugly 
insect  is  called  about  an  inch  long,  which  when  dis¬ 
turbed  turns  its  tail  up  over  its  back.  I  have  found  this 
insect  eating  earwigs,  catching  them  upon  the  wood¬ 
work  of  the  greenhouses,  and  even  in  the  spouts  on 
the  top  at  night.  There  is  one  rule  I  follow  in  grow¬ 
ing  these  and  other  plants,  that  is  "if  a  thing  is 
worth  doing  at  all  it  is  worth  doing  well.”  Nothing 
is  to  be  left  to  chance,  neither  watering,  shading, 
firing,  or  even  insect  hunting.  —  IF.  Bolton,  Warrington . 


EARWIGS  IN  PANSYBEDS. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Stuart,  in  his  most  interesting  communica¬ 
tion  on  the  fertilization  of  Pansy  blooms  in  your 
issue  for  March  12th,  alludes  to  the  annoyances 
which  Pansy  growers  experience  from  the  ravages  of 
earwigs.  I  too  used  to  suffer  terribly  from  the  depre¬ 
dations  of  these  insects,  so  much  so,  that  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  August  to  the  end  of  the  season — although  I 
had  many  hundreds  of  plants— I  found  it  very  difficult 
to  get  a  stand  of  undamaged  blooms  for  exhibition. 
They  seem  to  be  very  fond  of  eating  the  points  of 
the  young  flower  buds,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
when  the  blooms  open  there  is  a  bit  wanting  in  every 
petal. 

Three  years  ago  I  adopted  a  plan  which  I  have 
found  to  be  a  perfect  cure,  and  of  which  I  send  you 
a  description  in  the  hope  that  it  may  benefit  other 


Pansy  growers  similarly  situated  to  myself.  Assum¬ 
ing  that  the  beds  are  bordered  with  wood,  get  some 
strips  of  zinc  4  in.  wide  to  go  round  the  bed  or  beds, 
and  with  strong  tacks  fix  them  along  the  outside  of 
the  top  of  the  edging.  Then  curve  the  zinc  down¬ 
wards,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  sketch,  and 
you  will  have  a  barrier  which  no  earwig  will  pass. 
It  also  keeps  snails  from  getting  on  to  the  beds, 
although  one  cannot  help  a  few  getting  in  when  add¬ 
ing  fresh  soil  or  manure.  Once,  however,  get  rid  of 
those  inside  and  there  will  be  no  more  trouble  with 
snails  for  the  season. — M.  C. 

- - 

GREENHOUSE  NOTES, 

Where  there  is  a  brisk  demand  for  choice  white 
flowers,  there  is  none  which  forms  a  more  acceptable 
variety  than  Lily  of  theValley.  With  a  mild  steady  and 
moist  atmosphere  such  as  a  well-made  hot-bed  with 
a  preponderance  of  leaves  affords,  where  the  plants 
can  be  encouraged  into  growth  gradually  at  the  dead 
of  the  year,  together  with  a  command  of  crowns  well 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  a  more  or  less  abundant 
supply  of  bloom  can  be  had  early  in  the  year.  From 
the  middle  ofFebruary,  however,  onwards,  it  is  not 
a  very  difficult  task  where  an  ordinary  forcing  house 
or  warm  vinery  is  available  to  get  good  crowns  into 
a  profuse  flowering  condition.  When  roots  are 
abundant,  flowering  spikes  may  be  cut  almost  con¬ 
stantly  from  the  period  indicated  till  they  come  into 
bloom  outside  by  introducing  a  batch  about  once  a 
fortnight. 

In  performing  this  work  we  break  up  the  clumps 
and  select  the  strongest  crowns  only,  and  the  smaller 
sizes  are  useful  for  making  fresh  plantations.  The 
crowns  intended  for  potting  are  packed  together  and 
tied  firmly  with  cord  before  commencing  the  former 
operations.  When  they  are  placed  in  heat  and 
immediately  covered  up  with  Moss,  Cocoa-nut  fibre, 
or  other  available  material,  in  a  few  days  free 
growth  will  take  place,  and  much  finer  and  more 
uniformly  flowered  specimens  will  be  secured  than  is 
possible  by  merely  potting  unassorted  clumps  from 
plantatians  where  the  strength  of  the  crowns  vary 
considerably. 


In  the  case  of  plants  not  subjected  to  hard  forcing 
there  is  a  practice  followed  by  some  growers  of 
restricting  them  to  pot-culture  after  being  lifted 
from  the  beds,  and  under  good  culture  larger  and 
more  erect  spikes  and  also  finer  individual  flowers 
are  said  to  be  produced,  and  a  recent  trial  of  this 
system  enables  me  to  endorse  the  experience  of 
others  who  have  also  put  it  to  the  test.  In  common 
with  Deutzias  and  other  plants  the  development  and 
ripening  of  the  growth  must  be  well  attended  to  in 
order  to  ensure  success. 

Besides  the  sources  of  supply  in  such  white  flowers 
as  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Deutzias,  Pelargoniums  and 
Hyacinths,  not  the  least  notable  are  the  Chrysan¬ 
themums.  Some  late  struck  plants  of  Ethel  kept 
on  flowering  freely  till  about  February  15th.  The 
plants  are  now,  after  being  cut  down,  making  strong 
shoots,  which  will  be  taken  off  now  (March  12th)  and 
rooted.  These  will  be  grown  on  till  placed  in  10-in. 
or  12-in.  pots  according  to  size  of  the  plants.  In 
these  pots  they  will  flower  for  five  or  six  weeks  after 
the  January  1st,  provided  they  suffer  no  accidental 
check  from  being  root-bound,  want  of  water,  or  other 
causes.  Smaller  though  very  useful  flowering  plants 
of  the  above  and  other  white  varieties  suitable  for 
late  decoration  may  be  got  forward  in  good  time 
though  not  rooted  till  April  if  all  goes  well  after¬ 
wards. — D.  M Ayrshire. 

_ 

SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

Formation  of  Protective  Union  by  Aberdeen 
Gardeners. — A  largely-attended  meeting  of  gar¬ 
deners  was  held  in  Aberdeen  on  Friday  evening, 
18th  inst.,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  trade  pro¬ 
tective  association.  Mr.  Thomas  Nicol,  president  of 
the  Aberdeen  Trades  Council,  occupied  the  chair. 
In  his  opening  address,  the  chairman  said  that  from 
what  he  had  recently  learned  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  gardeners  were  a  long-suffering  and 
much-oppressed  class  of  men.  It  was  now  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  ago  since  the  last  attempt  was  made  in 
Aberdeen  to  form  a  union,  and  the  effort  was  futile. 
The  state  of  matters  in  the  gardening  trade  was  bad 
then,  but  now  it  was  ten  times  worse.  Market 
gardeners’  wages  ran  from  18s.  to  20s  per  week,  with 
a  half-holiday,  but  they  were  the  best  paid  men  in 
the  profession  ;  jobbing  gardeners  had  no  half¬ 
holiday,  and,  leaving  broken  time  out  of  account, 
only  received  from  16s.  to  17s.  per  week.  But  the 
nurserymen  were  worse  still,  as  they  wrought  sixty 
hours  per  week  and  received  from  14s.  to  16s.  per 
week  in  wages ;  and,  although  they  had  a  half¬ 
holiday,  they  were  required  to  make  up  the  time 
thus  given  in  their  meal  hours.  If  they  were  to 
better  their  position,  they  must  combine  and  have 
some  recognised  method  by  which  they  might  ap¬ 
proach  their  employers.  They  must  also  arrange 
matters  so  that  everyone  who  desires  to  become  a 
member  of  the  profession  must  serve  a  period  of 
apprenticeship,  as  was  the  practice  in  other  pro¬ 
fessions.  There  was  no  organisation  among  the 
employers,  but  he  did  not  wonder  at  that,  as  the 
men  had  been  at  their  mercy  since  ever  they  were 
men.  The  private  gardeners’  wages  were  not  as  a 
rule  so  high  as  labourers’  wages,  and  it  was  such 
men  whom  they  had  to  fear,  because  they  were  ever 
ready  to  come  into  the  town  and  take  a  situation  at 
any  wage.  There  was  no  blinking  the  fact  that  it 
would  be  an  uphill  fight  to  better  their  position,  and 
it  could  only  be  done  by  the  combination  of  a  large 
majority  acting  together  for  one  end. 

The  subject  was  then  submitted  for  discussion, 
and  several  gardeners  expressed  their  opinions. 
One  jobbing  gardener  said  that,  although  he  had 
been  all  his  life  at  the  profession,  he  earned  on  an 
average  about  12s.  per  week.  Another  jobbing 
gardener  said  he  differed  from  a  previous  speaker  in 
respect  to  the  high  rates  which  the  employers 
charged  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  some  employers  only 
charged  yd.  per  hour,  but  that  was  only  another 
reason,  he  contended,  wTiy  the  men  ought  to  have  a 
protective  union  in  order  to  better  the  position  of 
both  employers  and  employed.  Mr.  John  Anderson 
then  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  "Healthy  Influence 
of  Trades  Unionism.”  The  motion  that  the  gardeners 
present  should  form  themselves  into  a  protective 
union  was  then  put  to  the  meeting,  and  was  unani¬ 
mously  adopted.  The  election  of  office-bearers  was 
then  proceeded  with,  Mr.  Wm.  Slorach  being  elected 
president  ;  Mr.  Alexander  Fraser,  secretary ;  and 
Messrs.  Florence,  Ivinnaird,  Gray,  Duncan,  Lawson, 
Smith,  and  Kenman  as  members  of  committee. 
About  fifty  members  were  enrolled  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting. 
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Cinerarias  for  late  flowering. 

Where  shade  from  strong  sunshine  can  be  afforded, 
without  being  prejudicial  to  the  growth  or  flowering 
of  other  subjects,  the  show  of  these  admirable 
spring  flowering  plants  may  be  prolonged  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  yet ;  indeed,  in  one  conservatory  which 
I  remember,  where  fully  the  half  of  the  building 
consisted  of  masonry,  a  good  display  was 
maintained  till  well  into  June,  the  maximum  of  shade 
which  such  a  structure  affords  being  of  course 
largely  conducive  in  preserving  the  plants  in  good 
condition  for  a  lengthened  period.  Seedlings 
raised  last  autumn,  which  have  occupied  5  in.  pots 
for  some  time  past,  may  now  be  shifted  into  8  in.  or 
9  in.  sizes,  well  draining  the  pots  and  using  a 
compost  of  rich  turfy  loam,  adding  about  a  third 
part  of  old  cow-dung  or  horse-droppings,  the  re¬ 
maining  parts  i  in.  pieces  of  charcoal,  silver  sand, 
and  half-decomposed  leaf  soil. 

When  potted,  stand  them  in  a  cool,  shady  position 
not  far  from  the  glass,  care  being  taken  that  they 
are  never  in  danger  of  being  injured  by  frost,  to 
which  they  are  very  susceptible.  Extra  care  will  be 
needful  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  suffer  from  want 
of  water  during  the  dry  spring  months.  Green-fly 
must  also  be  sharply  guarded  against  by  fumigating 
lightly  once  or  twice  a  week.  Large  floriferous 
specimens  of  Cinerarias  during  May  and  June 
associate  well  with  Herbaceous  Calceolarias, 
Fuchsias,  Azaleas,  and  numerous  other  subjects 
which  are  amenable  to  greenhouse  treatment  during 
the  period  indicated,  but  they  should  be  allotted  a 
position  on  one  side  of  a  house  among  such  plants 
as  are  also  benefited  by  more  or  less  shade,  and 
which  ought  to  be  provided  for  them  if  necessary. — 
D.  M Ayrshire. 

Pansies  and  Violas. 

It  will  now  be  the  time  for  planting  these  out  from 
their  winter  quarters,  and  beds  should  at  once  be 
got  ready  for  them  if  not  already  done.  Before 
planting  out,  the  frames  should  have  a  good  watering 
so  that  all  the  earth  possible  may  hang  about  the 
roots.  Plant  with  care  and  press  the  plants  firmly 
into  the  ground.  Watering  beyond  a  sprinkling  now 
and  then  overhead  in  fine  weather  is  not  necessary 
until  the  soil  is  found  to  be  getting  too  dry.  The 
plants  will  soon  make  root  and  then  top  growth,  and 
a  little  pegging  down  of  long  shoots  is  advisable  to 
prevent  their  being  blown  about  by  the  wind.  A 
watchful  look  out  should  be  kept  for  the  brown  aphis, 
and  the  moment  it  is  detected  steps  should  be  taken 
to  exterminate  it. 

There  are  now  so  many  grand  varieties  of  new 
fancy  Pansies  and  Violas  that  it  is  not  easy  to  give  a 
list  of  say  two  dozen  as  the  best  without  excluding  a 
lot  of  others  equally  as  good.  In  Violas  also  we  now 
have  so  many  very  beautiful  varieties,  and  some  of 
the  best  known  and  most  lovely  are,  Beauty  (new), 
Duchess  of  Fife,  Countess  of  Wharncliffe,  William 
Neil,  Bridesmaid, Master  of  Arts,  Mrs.  Grant,  Cottage 
Maid,  Ethel  Baxter,  Golden  Gem,  Princess  Beatrice, 
Wonder,  Bessie  Clark,  Bullion,  Lady  Amory,  The 
Mearns,  and  Sir  Joseph  Terry.  These  should  be  in 
every  collection. —  W.  Dean. 

The  Fertilization  of  the  Pansy. 

I  am  glad  that  my  remarks  in  your  issue  of  the  27th 
ult.  on  this  subject  have  been  the  means  of  drawing 
out  the  very  interesting  article  from  Mr.  J.  D.  Stuart 
which  appeared  in  your  issue  of  March  12.  Although 
I  cannot  endorse  all  his  conclusions  I  can  see  eye 
to  eye  with  him  on  many  points.  One  of  the  points 
of  difference  is  that  Mr.  Stuart  does  not  think  a 
scarlet  pansy  would  be  a  great  acquisition  if  we  had 
it.  I  can  assure  him  that  I  know  a  good  many  pansy 
enthusiasts  who  think  differently,  and  who  believe 
that  it  would  be  a  very  great  gain  if  we  could  get  the 
colours  prevalent  in  the  Begonia  added  to  the 
already  extensive  range  of  colours  in  our  fancy 
Pansy.  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Stuart  that  there  is  much 
to  do  in  the  way  of  attaining  more  perfect  symmetry 
in  the  form  and  marking  of  our  flowers  ;  at  the  same 
time  size  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  for  weight 
always  tells  on  a  competition  stand,  and  many  of  our 
Pansies  are  none  too  large,  in  fact  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  competitors  have  to  contend  with  is 
to  get  flowers  up  to  the  proper  standard  of  size 
before  the  colours  begin  to  fade. 

My  experiments  with  the  Pansy  have  not  been 
conducted  over  so  long  a  period  as  Mr.  Stuart's — 


only  some  six  or  seven  years — and  my  principal 
object  has  been  to  raise  new  varieties  fit  for  the 
show  table  quite  regardless  of  what  the  habit  of  the 
plant  might  be,  and  my  aim,  in  keeping  as  far  as 
possible  a  correct  note  of  every  pod  of  seed  saved, 
was  to  ascertain  which  varieties  were  best  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes,  or  in  other  words  were  the  best  to  take 
seed  from  for  the  purpose  of  raising  new  varieties. 
I  had  observed  in  cattle  breeding  that  a  very 
superior  animal  was  sometimes  got  from  a  very 
inferior  sort,  but  such  animals  were  invariably  very 
unreliable  breeders,  that  is  to  say  they  did  not 
produce  good  offspring,  not  nearly  so  good  as  a  much 
plainer  animal  of  a  good  breed  would  produce.  So 
far  as  my  experience  goes  I  think  a  similar  law 
holds  good  amongst  the  Pansies.  Seed  from  some 
varieties  produced  nothing  but  weeds,  nothing  even 
approaching  the  original,  while  the  seed  from  others 
produced  a  large  proportion  of  good  flowers,  and  if 
with  a  change  of  crossing  the  same  results  followed 
a  second  season,  I  discarded  the  bad  breeders  and 
stuck  to  those  that  bred  best. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  have  noticed  generally  a  very 
decided  tendency  in  the  offspring  to  follow  the  seed¬ 
bearing  parent  in  form  and  habit,  or  the  fertilizing 
parent  in  colour.  I  have  noticed  that  this  tendency 
is  very  marked  in  some  varieties,  but  not  only  not 
at  all,  but  the  very  opposite  in  others.  I  noticed  that 
seed  from  James  Gardner  as  a  rule  produced  tall 
straggling  plants  like  itself,  and  seed  from  Mrs.  E.  P. 
Frame  produced  short  bushy  plants,  but  most  of  the 
flowers  retained  thecolour  of  the  seed-bearing  parent, 
as  well  as  the  habit  ;  on  the  other  hand  I  fertilized 
Dan  Brodie  with  pollen  from  a  very  tall  growing 
seedling  from  James  Gardner,  and  most  of  the  off¬ 
spring  took  the  habit  of  the  fertilizing  parent,  and  very 
few  the  colour.  But  then  the  utter  impossibility  of 
proving  paternity  comes  in  to  upset  our  deductions  ; 
besides,  Dan,  although  not  very  tall  himself,  may  have 
been  descended  from  a  leggy  race,  which  would  in 
some  measure  account  for  his  tall  offspring. 

I  cannot  see  that  fertilization  by  bees  can  be  other 
than  chance  work.  I  think  nobody  will  seriously 
hold  that  the  bee  has  any  intention  of  fertilizing  the 
flower  when  it  alights  on  it,  but  that  it  goes  there 
to  extract  the  honey  and  collect  the  pollen,  and  its 
legs,  laden  with  the  pollen  from  other  flowers,  acci¬ 
dently  come  in  contact  with  the  stigma  and  fertiliza¬ 
tion  takes  place.  The  bees  may  sometimes  make 
happier  matches  than  we  can,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  pollen  collected  on  their  legs  may  have  been 
taken  from  a  good  many  varieties,  and  one  of  these 
varieties  may  be  a  suitable  cross,  and  one  or  two 
good  flowers  out  of  the  lot  may  be  the  result, 
whereas  we  generally  fertilize  with  the  pollen  of  only 
one  flower,  which  may  or  may  not  be  a  suitable 
cross,  with  the  result  that  we  may  have  a  number  of 
good  flowers  from  one  pod  of  seed  or  none  at  all.  It 
is  surely  too  great  a  stretch  of  the  imagination  to 
think  that  the  bees  have  an  instinct  that  enables 
them  not  only  to  fertilize  the  Pansy  flowers  but  to 
mate  them  better  than  we  can.  I  have  heard  and 
read  a  good  deal  about  the  wonderful  things  the  bees 
can  do,  but  I  have  never  heard  that  they  could  judge 
Pansies,  and  unless  this  be  the  case  their  work  among 
the  Pansies  must  certainly  be  treated  as  chance 
work. —  Veritas. 

- - 

STOKE  PARK,  SLOUGH. 

At  a  distance  of  two  miles  from  Slough  is  Stoke 
Park,  the  residence  of  T.  B.  Bryant,  Esq.,  in  the 
midst  of  a  park  of  300  acres  in  extent,  and  well 
stocked  with  large  old  Oaks,  Beeches,  Elms,  and 
other  giants  of  the  forest.  A  fine  herd  of  deer  gives 
character  to  the  surroundings,  and  adds  considerable 
interest  to  the  sylvan  scene.  The  better  kept  plea¬ 
sure  grounds  comprise  about  g  acres,  and  are  beauti¬ 
fully  laid  out  with  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs.  The 
mansion  is  a  fine  building  of  great  size  and  somewhat 
quadrangular,  with  a  large  wing  on  either  end.  The 
front  facing  the  garden  is  surrounded  by  a  balus¬ 
trade,  and  another  forms  part  of  the  basal  portion  of 
the  building.  About  half  way  up  is  a  terrace  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  balustrade,  and  on  the  top  along  the 
whole  front  is  another  balustrade,  while  a  dome 
occupies  a  central  position  on  the  top.  The  whole 
is  painted  white.  Fine  views  are  obtained  here  and 
there  amongst  the  trees,  and  from  a  rustic  house  on 
one  side  of  the  pleasure  grounds  a  view  of  Windsor 
Castle  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  vista  annually 
trimmed  on  purpose  through  the  trees. 


Large  beds  of  Rhododendrons  of  great  height  and 
well  set  with  buds  must  be  a  handsome  sight  pre¬ 
sently  when  they  come  into  bloom.  Azaleas,  stan¬ 
dard  Roses,  and  other  shrubs  are  also  plentiful. 
Amongst  the  trees  are  some  fine  old  Cedars  of 
Lebanon  ;  also  two  trees  of  Abies  nobilis,  50  ft.  to 
60  ft.  high ;  the  Douglas  Fir  (Pseudotsuga  Doug- 
lasii),  45  ft.  and  50  ft.  ;  Thuya  gigantea,  35  ft.  ; 
Araucaria  imbricata,  36  ft. ;  two  specimens  of  Abies 
Nordmanniana,  40  ft.  to  45  ft.  ;  and  two  of  Cupressus 
Nutkaensis,  about  40  ft.  high.  The  gravel  of  the 
lower  London  tertiaries,  here  of  some  depth,  seems  to 
suit  them  well.  Two  giants  of  Libocedrus  decurrens, 
about  40  ft.  high,  have  six  and  two  leading  stems 
respectively.  Two  trees  of  Sequoia  sempervirens, 
50  ft.  to  60  ft.  high,  suffered  considerable  injury  from 
the  severe  winter  of  1890-91  ;  but  one  of  them  has 
partly  recovered.  S.  gigantea  is,  however,  in  robust 
health,  forming  a  beautiful  tapering  pyramid.  Many 
of  the  trees  were  top-dressed  with  rich  material  a  few 
years  ago  by  Mr.  David  Kemp,  the  gardener,  and  the 
trees  rooting  abundantly  into  this  have  shown  a 
marked  improvement,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
handsomest  specimen  of  Cryptomeria  japonica  we 
have  seen.  It  stands  about  40  ft.  high,  and  is  very 
broad  at  the  base,  with  numerous  ascending  growths 
around  it  resembling  young  trees,  while  the  old 
branches  at  the  base  are  breaking  beautifully  into 
fresh  growth.  About  six  or  eight  cart  loads  of  fresh 
material  were  put  over  the  roots.  We  cannot  omit 
mentioning  some  fine  trees  of  Abies  concolor,  A.  Pin- 
sapo,  45  ft.  high,  A.  cephalonica,  80  ft.  to  85  ft.  high, 
and  a  massive  tree  of  Pinus  insignis,  50  ft.  high,  and 
which  was  greatly  injured  by  the  sudden  and  heavy 
fall  of  wet  snow  at  Christmas,  1886,  as  were  several 
others  at  the  same  time. 

The  Hothouses. 

The  conservatory  is  the  only  plant  house  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mansion,  as  the  rest  are  in  the  kitchen 
garden,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  mansion.  The 
old  mansion,  built  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  and  in 
which  Queen  Elizabeth  is  said  to  have  slept,  stands 
just  outside  the  garden  wall.  Other  features  of  his¬ 
toric  interest  is  a  monument  in  the  park  to  the  judge 
who  sentenced  Guy  Fawkes,  and  another  to  the  poet 
Gray.  The  conservatory  is  a  high  building,  the  roof 
of  which  internally  is  covered  with  a  large  Bignonia, 
while  two  of  the  sides  are  clothed  with  Camellias. 
The  flowering  plants  varying  with  the  season  are 
arranged  in  a  large  group  upon  the  floor  chiefly.  At 
present  a  fine  piece  of  Dielytra,  about  4  ft.  in  dia¬ 
meter,  occupies  the  centre,  while  Azaleas,  Deutzias, 
Hyacinths,  and  other  forced  subjects  are  grouped 
round  it.  Amongst  them  were  plants  of  Richardia 
africana,  and  the  new  dwarf  R.  a.  Little  Gem.  There 
are  some  trees  of  Araucaria  excelsa  in  tubs.  The 
spring  bedding  surrounded  by  the  balustrade  is  not 
yet  in  bloom. 

In  the  kitchen  garden  the  chief  feature  of  attrac¬ 
tion  at  present  is  the  display  of  Cattleyas  and  Den- 
drobiums  arranged  in  the  Melon  and  Cucumber 
house — a  low,  span-roofed  and  well  lighted  structure. 
The  Cattleyas  consist  chiefly  of  C.  Trianae  and  its 
numerous  forms,  which  have  been  in  bloom  for  the 
past  five  weeks.  One  form  of  C.  T.  alba  had  petals 
over  2.J  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  usual  shade  of  blush 
on  the  lip.  Others  were  C.  T.  delicata,  some  with  a 
dark  lip  surrounded  by  a  pale  lilac  or  almost  white 
border,  and  some  having  a  rich  crimson-purple  lip 
The  old  C.  labiata  from  the  collecting  ground  of 
Swainson  has  found  its  way  here  in  some  quantity, 
and  one  plant  curiously  enough  was  in  bloom,  with 
rosy  sepals  and  petals,  and  the  lip  lined  and  suffused 
with  rich  purple.  Amongst  the  Dendrobiums  here 
are  seven  huge  pieces  in  pans  and  five  others  in 
baskets  in  a  most  floriferous  condition.  Besides  the 
type  the  varieties  D.  n.  elegans,  D.  n.  pendulum,  D. 
n.  ccerulescens,  with  dark  flowers  especially  in  the 
younger  stages,  and  D.  n.  Wallichi  are  grown.  In 
another  house  close  by  is  a  magnificent  specimen  of 
the  last  named  in  a  pan  and  carrying  between  450 
and  500  flowers.  Here  also  were  Ccelogyne  cristata, 
C.  c.  lemoniana,  and  Dendrobium  Wardianum.  D. 
Ainsworthi  and  Odontoglossum  Rossii  majus  are 
also  ranged  with  the  Cattleyas 

A  similar  house  to  the  last  contains  a  grand  lot  of 
Chinese  Primulas,  which  were  sown  last  May,  came 
into  bloom  in  October,  and  have  remained  so  ever 
since.  They  are  mostly  in  32-size  pots,  and  furnished 
with  pyramidal  masses  of  bloom  in  numerous  trusses 
from  the  same  plant.  Ruby  King,  Gipsy  Queen,  and 
Alba  magnifica  are  still  prominent  amongst  the 
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numerous  kinds.  Another  division  of  the  same 
house  is  occupied  with  cool  Odontoglossums, 
amongst  which  O.  crispum  guttatum,  O.  c.  Rucker- 
ianum,  O.  Pescatorei.  andCochlioda  rosea,  otherwise 
known  as  Odontoglossum  and  Mesospinidium 
roseum,  were  flowering.  Some  highly  improved 
seedlings  of  Clivias  were  stood  about  amongst  them. 

A  large  and  wide  lean-to  house,  divided  into 
several  compartments,  contains  a  great  assemblage 
of  plants  of  various  kinds.  One  of  these  divisions 
is  filled  with  Ferns,  including  fine  pieces  of  Adian- 
tum  curvatum  brasiliense,  A.  formosum,  A.  trapezi- 
forme  Sanctae  Catherinas,  A.  diaphanum,  A.  hispi- 
dulum,  Davallia  pallida  (D.  Mooreana),  and  a  huge 
piece  of  Asplenium  Belangeri.  The  narrow  front 
bench  is  occupied  with  flowering  Begonias,  and  other 
subjects,  prominent  amongst  them  being  B.  mani- 
cata,  B.  hydrocotylifolia,  B.  erecta  Grayi,  and  B. 
Veitchi,  the  latter  two  being  notable  for  their  foli¬ 
age.  Another  division  contains  a  large  batch  of 
Gloxinias  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  Primulas. 
Many  of  them  are  well  advanced  and  showing 
flower.  A  large  piece  of  Clerodendron  Balfourianum 
is  nearly  always  in  bloom.  Some  finely-coloured 
specimens  of  Acalypha  constitute  a  conspicuous 
feature  in  this  house.  Crinum  Mooreanum  has 
flowered  the  third  time  since  last  June. 

The  Cattleya  division  of  the  house  is  occupied 
with  batches  of  C.  Trianae,  C.  Mossiae,  C.  Mendelii, 
C.  Gaskeliana,  C.  Lawrenceana,  and  C.  labiata.  We 
noted  a  fine  and  vigorous  piece  of  Cypripedium 
bellatulum  showing  well  for  flower.  The  end  divi¬ 
sion  is  filled  with  a  great  variety  of  Crotons  and 
Dracaenas  with  finely-coloured  foliage,  all  arranged 
in  the  most  effective  way.  The  leaves  of  Croton 
Youngi  are  often  over  2  ft.  long.  The  variegated 
Pineapple  was  also  finely-coloured  with  a  red  mar¬ 
gin.  Near  by  is  a  large  span-roofed  house  being 
repaired  for  Pelargoniums  and  Begonias. 

The  vineries,  four  in  number,  are  filled  with  Black 
Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Lady  Downes, 
and  Gros  Colmar  Grapes,  and  have  been  started  in 
succession.  A  great  improvement  in  the  vigour  of 
the  vines  has  been  effected  since  Mr.  Kemp  took 
them  in  hand.  The  four  Peach  houses  are  in  a 
similar  state  of  progress.  The  Peaches  grown  are 
Noblesse,  Princess  of  Wales,  and  Crimson  Galande  ; 
while  the  Nectarines  are  Lord  Napier,  Downton, 
Pineapple,  Humboldt,  and  Elruge.  Figs  are  grown 
on  the  back  walls  of  some  of  them.  On  the  north 
aspect  of  the  wall  of  this  house  is  another,  also  di¬ 
vided  into  compartments.  The  Victoria  Nectarine 
and  some  Figs  in  tubs  find  a  place  here.  One  com¬ 
partment  contains  forced  subjects ;  another  has 
Azaleas  and  a  piece  of  Rhododendron  Veitchi  in 
bloom  ;  while  a  third  is  filled  with  Camellias  planted 
out  and  well  laden  with  flower  buds. 

- -*■ - 

HARDY  TREES  &  SHRUBS. 

The  Pavias. 

The  old  genus  Pavia  is  sometimes  included  under 
jEsculus.  The  chief  distinction  lies  in  the  fruit  of 
Pavia  being  smooth,  whereas  that  of  the  Horse- 
Chestnut  (zEsculus)  is  spiny.  But  in  reality  the  dis¬ 
tinction  often  breaks  down,  for  the  fruit  of  the  com¬ 
mon  M.  Hippocastanum  and  M.  rubicunda  is  often 
almost  smooth.  The  leaves  of  the  Pavias  arc 
generally  smaller  and  smoother,  that  is,  not  wrinkled 
as  happens  in  the  true  Horse-Chestnuts.  The  few 
species  in  cultivation  are  all  highly  ornamental,  and 
ought  to  be  more  frequently  planted  in  parks  and 
pleasure  grounds  than  they  are  at  present.  Although 
in  no  case  are  the  flowers  so  conspicuous  as  those 
of  the  Horse-Chestnuts,  yet  they  are  highly  orna¬ 
mental,  and  serve  to  give  variety  to  a  collection  of 
trees  and  shrubs  in  early  summer,  and  in  the  case  of 
Pavia  alba,  late  in  summer.  All  are  perfectly  hardy, 
and  are  readily  increased  by  layers,  budding,  graft¬ 
ing,  and  by  seeds  when  the  latter  are  produced.  The 
larger  growing  species  are  generally  budded  or 
grafted  upon  the  common  Horse-Chestnut,  and  as 
P.  alba  produces  underground  stolons  or  suckers,  it 
can  be  quickly  enough  increased  by  removing  the 
rooted  suckers  or  by  layering. 

P.  rubra. — Of  this  species  there  are  several  forms, 
but  the  typical  one  is  a  tree  varying  from  20  ft.  to 
40  ft.  in  height,  and  when  in  full  bloom  constitutes  a 
very  conspicuous  object  in  the  landscape.  It  flowers 
in  May, and  has  deep  red  flowers  produced  in  a  moder¬ 
ately  close,  upright,  oblong  panicle.  It  was  intro¬ 
duced  from  North  America  in  1711,  but  is  not  very 


common  at  the  present  day,  although  a  few  fine  trees 
are  to  be  met  with  here  and  there.  The  competition 
between  it  and  /Esculus  rubicunda  is  keen  and  rather 
overpowering,  owing  to  the  greater  size  of  the  flowers 
of  the  latter.  There  are  forms  of  P.  rubra  noted 
for  their  dwarf  habit,  and  others  have  laciniated  or 
deeply  cut  leaves. 

P.  flava. — The  yellow  Pavia,  or  Sweet  Buckeye,  is 
a  smaller  tree  than  the  last,  generally  varying  from 
10 ft.  to  20  ft.  in  height,  and  is  both  distinct  and 
beautiful.  The  flowers  are  pale  yellow,  with  a  red 
blotch  on  one  or  two  of  the  petals,  and  this  varies  so 
much  in  some  individuals  or  seedlings  that  the  two 
upper  petals  are  sometimes  of  a  lively  red  hue.  The 
latter  is  distinguished  under  the  name  of  P.  f.  pur- 
purascens,  and  has  received  various  other  names  at 
different  times.  It  was  introduced  from  North 
America  in  1764,  and  flowers  freely  in  this  country 
during  the  month  of  May.  It  appears  to  be  equally 
if  not  more  common  in  British  gardens  than  P. 
rubra,  and  where  a  number  of  trees  are  grown — the 
produce  of  seeds — there  is  a  considerable  range  of 
variation  both  in  the  colours  of  the  flowers  and 
the  time  of  blooming. 

P.  ALBA. — Without  exception  this  is  the  most  suit¬ 
able  Pavia  for  small  gardens,  as  it  forms  a  close- 
habited  bush,  3  ft.  to  9  ft.  in  height,  and  flowers 
during  the  months  of  July  and  August.  The  flowers 
are  white,  and  are  produced  in  long  racemes  termi- 
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nating  the  shoots  of  the  current  summer's  growth. 
They  are  rendered  the  more  conspicuous  by  the  long 
stamens  which  project  considerably  beyond  the 
petals,  and  are  tipped  by  pink  or  red  anthers.  The 
leaves  consist  of  five  to  seven  oval-obovate,  smooth 
leaflets  arranged  in  the  usual  digitate  or  radiating 
manner,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  our  illustra¬ 
tion.  It  was  introduced  from  North  America  in 
1820,  and  is  getting  tolerably  common.  Although  it 
looks  very  effective  in  a  shrubbery  mixed  with  other 
subjects,  yet  the  finest  effects  are  obtained  by  plant¬ 
ing  it  on  the  lawn  so  as  to  be  isolated  from  every¬ 
thing  else  so  as  to  get  the  full  advantage  of  light.  If 
planted  on  grass,  its  habit  of  producing  suckers  may 
easily  be  corrected  by  pulling  up  the  shoots  which 
appear  at  a  distance  from  the  parent  plant,  if  they 
are  not  wanted  for  increasing  the  stock.  In  that 
case  they  might  be  left  to  complete  their  growth  and 
then  be  carefully  dug  out  with  as  many  roots  attached 
to  them  as  possible.  The  species  rejoices  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  synonyms,  including  P.  macrostachya  and 
zEsculus  macrostachya,  in  allusion  to  its  long 
racemes  of  bloom,  and  JE.  parviflora,  in  reference  to 
the  small  flowers. 

P.  californica. — As  the  name  indicates  this  is  a 
native  of  California,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  least  com¬ 
mon  of  the  Pavias,  while,  nevertheless,  one  of  the 
most  ornamental.  The  flowers  are  white  or  pale 
rose,  with  orange-coloured  anthers,  and  are  produced 
in  great  quantity  in  dense  oblong  panicles  all  over 
the  head  of  the  tree,  which  is  of  no  great  height  but 
has  widely-spreading  branches.  It  varies  from  10  ft. 
to  20  ft.  in  height,  or  even  more  in  specimens  that 
have  grown  well,  but  is  generally  much  broader  than 
high.  The  broad-fingered  leaves  of  all  the  species 
give  them  an  ornamental  value  that  should  not  be 
overlooked  in  the  landscape. 
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The  Cheltenham  Greentop,  and  other  Beets. 
I  do  not  know  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this 
selection,  but  I  can  heartily  recommend  it  for  its 
distinctive  character,  and  what  is  better  still,  its  high 
quality.  I  take  it  to  be  a  selection  from  the  type 
known  as  Henderson’s  Pine  Apple  ;  the  root  is  large, 
handsome,  rich  in  colour,  and  the  flesh  tender,  while 
the  top  is  green  and  quite  destitute  of  colour  There 
is  a  danger  in  sowing  Beet  seed  too  early,  and  if  a 
dry  time  sets  in,  the  plants  throw  up  an  inflorence, 
and  become  valueless.  As  a  matter  of  course  if  it  is 
desired  to  have  Beetroot  for  exhibition  in  July  or 
early  in  August  the  seed  shou'd  be  sown  at  the  end 
of  this  month  or  early  in  April  on  a  warm  border 
where  the  soil  is  fairly  light :  but  fresh  manure  is  not 
desirable,  and  is  indeed  injurious  ;  it  is  best  to  sow 
seed  of  Beet  on  land  manured  last  autumn  For 
early  shows,  the  Egyptian  Turnip-rooted  is  best,  it 
makes  a  large  and  handsome  bulb,  and  it  will  do  well 
on  fairly  heavy  land. 

In  the  case  of  the  long  Beets,  it  is  found  that  too 
rich  soil  produces  forked  roots,  and  then  they  are 
spoiled  for  exhibition.  Seed  of  Beet  should  be  sown 
in  drills  1  in.  deep,  the  drills  21  in.  to  24  in.  apart ;  as 
soon  as  large  enough  the  plants  should  be  thinned 
out  until  they  are  12  in.  apart.  It  is  curious  to 
notice  how  gardeners  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  watering,  but  some  say  it  is  of  little 
value,  and  some  that  it  is  highly  advantageous.  I 
should  certainly  water  if  the  crop  is  growing  on  light 
shallow  ground,  but  on  deep  and  fairly  heavy  soil, 
water  is  scarcely  needed,  unless  the  drought  be  un¬ 
usually  severe.  I  think  a  little  weak  manure  water 
might  be  given  with  advantage  to  roots  being  grown 
for  exhibition.  In  selecting  Beet  for  this  purpose, 
the  roots  should  be  of  uniform  size  and  length,  but 
they  should  not  be  taken  up  from  the  ground  until 
before  the  evening,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  as  the  roots 
lose  their  appearance  if  removed  from  the  soil  too 
long  before  the  time  they  are  required.  What  wash¬ 
ing  is  required  should  be  done  with  the  greatest  care, 
as  if  the  skin  becomes  broken  through  rough  usage  the 
handsome  appearance  which  is  such  a  marked 
quality  in  good  Beet  is  sacrificed  to  some  extent. — 
R.  D. 

Potato  Sets. 

We  have  much  to  learn  in  the  way  of  selecting 
Potato  sets,  and  it  is  quite  time  the  old  barbarous 
practice  of  pitting  Potatos  in  autumn,  picking  out 
the  largest  to  eat,  and  then  planting  the  small  ones 
in  spring,  after  they  have  shrunk  to  half  their  size, 
was  altogether  abolished.  I  find  that  the  allotment- 
holders  about  here  who  grow  excellent  Potatos  for 
exhibition  by  the  second  week  in  July  are  fully  alive 
to  the  importance  of  the  preparation  of  the  sets. 
They  make  boxes  by  using  some  |  in.  boards  6  in.  in 
width.  Some  of  these  are  cut  down  the  middle,  and 
some  to  18  in.  lengths.  Then  they  are  nailed  so  as  to 
form  shallow  boxes,  3  in.  deep  and  12  in.  wide.  Ad¬ 
vantage  is  taken  of  a  late  autumn  or  early  winter 
evening  to  fill  these  w:ith  seed  Potatos,  with  the 
crown  or  broad  end  upwards.  Then  they  are  placed 
on  shelves  or  any  cool  place,  where  there  is  light,  but 
where  frost  cannot  reach  them.  If  on  mild,  drying 
days  the  boxes  can  be  taken  to  the  open  air,  and 
have  a  sprinkling  overhead,  and  then  be  returned  to 
the  shelves  when  the  drip  has  ceased,  the  tubers  are 
benefited.  I  find  in  speaking  to  cottagers  on  vege¬ 
table  culture  the  Potato  interests  them  as  much  as 
any  vegetable,  and  they  are  pleased  to  get  hints  as  to 
the  preparation  of  the  soil  and  the  sets.  I  think  in 
my  experience  as  a  lecturer  there  is  no  audience  so 
appreciative  as  the  cottagers  of  a  country  village, 
and  the  enjoyment  is  all  the  greater  when  they  can 
be  induced  to  ask  questions. — R.  D. 

COSTUS  IGNEUS. 

Several  of  the  species  of  Costus  are  grown  for  the, 
sake  of  their  foliage,  but  this  may  be  grown  for  the 
beauty  of  its  flowers,  which  are  of  a  bright  orange- 
scarlet  or  fiery  orange.  The  whole  plant  does  not  as 
a  rule  exceed  12  in.  to  16  in.  in  height ;  the  stems 
being  amply  clothed  with  elliptic,  and  smooth  leaves 
of  a  rich  green.  The  species  was  introduced  from 
Bahia  in  1822,  and  requires  stove  treatment  in  this 
country.  The  flower  consists  of  several  small 
segments,  completely  covered  by  one  large,  obicular 
piece  which  is  jagged  at  the  edge  and  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  ornamental  part  of  the  flower. 
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ALPINE  PLANTS. 

(Concluded  from  page  451 .) 

The  Building  of  Rockwork, 

Rockeries  depend  upon  taste,  and  no  hard-and-fast 
rule  can  be  laid  down  for  their  shape,  except  that 
they  should  resemble  Nature,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
furnish  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  growth  of 
Alpines.  That  it  is  possible  to  do  both  I  have 
tried  to  prove  in  the  illustrations  now  before  you, 
depicting  rockworks  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
In  building  a  rockery  begin  with  the  stones,  and  not 
the  soil.  The  next  sketch  before  you  represents  a 
crevice  prepared  for  choice  Alpine  plants,  as,  in  my 
opinion,  it  should  be.  The  fissure  should  be 
narrower  at  the  bottom  to  allow  for  the  soil  setting 
firmly  against  the  sides  of  the  stones,  but  it  should 
communicate  also  with  the  main  body  of  soil  and 
with  the  drainage  of  stones,  which  is  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  in  every  rockery.  In  filling  such  a  crevice  do 
not  use  manured  garden  soil,  but  a  mixture  of  leaf- 
soil,  peat,  and  loam,  with  an  abundance  of 
limestone  chippings  and  coarse  gravel  or  gritty  sand, 
unless  the  crevice  should  be  intended  for  one  of  the  few 
varieties  which  do  not  thrive  so  well  on  limestone, 
and  would  prefer  granite  or  flint.  If  the  crevice  is 
intended  for  a  moisture-loving  plant  add  a  little. 
Sphagnum  Moss.  After  almost  every  handful  of 
soil  ram  it  with  and  small  stick,  a  every  now  and 
then  add  broken  stones  of  all  sizes,  placing  them  in 
such  a  way  as  not  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  roots 
into  the  soil  below,  but,  at  the  same  time,  compelling 
them  to  touch  the  stones  on  their  way  down.  When 
the  crevice  is  nearly  full  insert  the  plant,  surrounding 
the  roots  with  the  same  kind  of  soil,  but  pressing 
around  them  small  stones  which  will  prevent  the 
roots  from  spreading  sideways  and  force  them  to 
grow  downwards,  where  the  soil  would  be  cool  and 
moist. 

Small  stones  should  also  cover  the  surface 
of  the  soil  around  the  plants.  This  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  for  all  plants  from  the  higher  altitudes, 
as  the  stones  not  only  absorb  excessive  moisture  but 
also  on  dry,  sunny  days  evaporate  the  same,  and 
surround  the  plants  wdth  the  moist  atmosphere  so 
essential  to  their  growth.  Before  the  plants  are  fully 
established  it  may  be  well  to  sprinkle  the  stones  with 
water  on  the  nights  and  mornings  of  dry  summer 
days  for  the  purpose  of  evaporation  more  than  actual 
watering  of  the  plants.  But  when  fully  established, 
hsy  will  take  care  of  themselves,  no  matter  what 
the  weather  may  be  in  this  changeable  climate, 
requiring  no  other  attention  than  being  kept  free 
from  weeds  and  the  ravages  of  slugs  and  snails. 
Plants  which  have  their  leaves  arranged  in  the  shape 
of  rosettes,  like  Ramondia  pvrenaica,  Androsace 
sarmentora,  or  Saxifraga  longifolia,  should  not  be 
planted  upright  but  sideways,  so  that  the  water 
cannot  rest  in  the  centre  of  the  rosettes. 

While  speaking  of  Ramondia  I  may  mention  that 
this  beautiful  plant  requires  a  moist  position  and 
north  aspect.  The  soil,  therefore,  should  contain 
plenty  of  Sphagnum  Moss  and  should  not  be  pressed 
too  tight  around  the  plant.  Other  plants  again  pre¬ 
fer  to  have  the  soil  very  firmly  pressed  around  the 
roots.  The  beautiful  Gentiana  verna,  for  instance, 
prefers  a  very  firm  stony  loam,  while  its  companion, 
Gentiana  bavarica,  loves  a  moist  and  spongy  soil 
Plants  with  spreading  stems  should  be  planted  so  as 
to  allow  the  pendant  shoots  to  droop  over  the  stones, 
and  thus  allow  them  to  be  seen  to  their  best  advan¬ 
tage.  Many  people  object  to  Alpine  plants  on  account 
of  their  being  small  in  size,  but  it  is  this  very 
circumstance  that  makes  them  so  valuable  for  our 
gardens.  What  other  plants  would  be  so  permanent 
and  require  so  little  attention  ?  Some  ten  years 
ago,  I  planted  a  piece  of  projecting  rock  with  Andro- 
saces,  Silene  acaulis,  Saxifraga  juniperfolia  and 
others.  Nothing  w  hatever  has  been  done  to  the  plants 
since,  and  yet  they  become  more  beautiful  every  year 
without  crowding  each  other,  and  are  likely  to  re¬ 
main  for  10  or  20  years  longer  without  getting  too 
large  for  their  position.  Any  of  the  coarser  kinds  of 
plants  would  have  overgrown  everything,  and 
required  renewing  a  dozen  times  within  the  same 
period.  I  do  not  maintain  that  ever}-  rockwork 
without  exception  should  be  planted  exclusively  with 
these  small  Alpines  only,  but  the  latter  should 
certainly  predominate,  and  where  here  and  there 
larger  plants  or  creepers  are  introduced  for  effect, 
this  should  be  done  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  never 
intrude  upon  the  select  part  of  the  rockwork  set  apart 


for  choice  Alpines.  Beware  especially  of  Ivy,  wrhich 
soon  kills  all  Alpine  plants  and  monopolizes  the  whole 
rockwork  if  allowed  to  spread.  In  conclusion,  I 
should  like  to  say  just  a  word  or  two  about 
The  Best  Sorts. 

I  should  like  to  have  given  a  list  of  names  of  choice 
Alpines  specially  worth  recommendation,  but  there 
are  so  many  hundreds,  and  I  may  say  thousands,  of 
kinds,  that  I  should  tire  your  patience  before  the 
list  would  be  half  exhausted.  I  will,  therefore,  only 
mention  a  few'  of  the  principal  families  collectively. 
Among  the  best  are  the  Androsaces,  of  which  at  least 
a  dozen  species  do  well  in  this  country,  and  which 
contain  early  as  well  as  late  flowering  kinds.  The 
Soldanellas,  prefer  a  sunny  but  moist  situation 
and  an  east  or  west  aspect.  The  genus  Dianthus 
contains  more  than  a  score  of  lovely  dwarf  gems,  well 
adapted  for  our  rockworks,  noteworthy  being  Dian¬ 
thus  alpinus,  D.  glacialis,  and  D.  neglectus,  which  is 
far  more  brilliant  in  colour  than  represented  in  the 
illustrations.  The  Gentians  also  comprise  a  score  or 
so  of  species,  most  of  them  being  of  a  brilliant  blue, 
but  a  white  and  a  yellow  variety  (Gentiana  thibetica 
and  Gentiana  lutea)  are  doing  equally  well  in  this  coun¬ 
try. Cyclamens,  Ramondias,  many  Anemones,  Linnaea 
borealis,  and  other  plants  thrive  well  in  a  moist  and 
shady  position.  Sedum  sempervivum  and  Saxifrages 
contain  hundreds  of  species,  mostly  adapted  for  the 
fully-exposed  sunny  side  of  the  rockwork,  with  the 
exception  of  the  charming  Saxifraga  oppositifolia,  S. 
Fortunei,  S.  aspera,  and  one  or  two  others  which 
prefer  anorth  aspect.  The  Campanulas,  the  Primulas, 
Ranunculus,  and  Silene  all  contain  varieties  from  the 
higher  mountain  ranges,  which  in  exquisite  beauty 
and  form  far  surpass  the  better  known  larger  varieties 
of  the  same  genus,  and  should  be  grown  in  every 
garden.  Let  us  remember  that  it  is  not  at  all 
necessary  to  posess  a  large  rockwork  to  be  able  to 
grow  choice  Alpines.  Let  us  remember  that  a  sirrlple 
rocky  bed,  even  in  the  smallest  graden,  if  properly 
constructed,  is  better  than  the  most  expensive  and 
most  elaborate  structure  that  does  not  furnish 
the  conditions  required.  Those  who  have  tried  the 
experiment  and  have  given  the  small  plants  a  fair 
chance  assert  that  no  other  class  of  plants  has  for 
them  such  fascination,  or  has  been  so  interesting 
and  so  well  adapted  for  permanently  beautifying 
their  gardens  as  the  select  Alpine  plants  from  the 
higher  altitudes. — F.  TV.  Meyer. 

9  ♦ 

THE  CULTIVATION  OF 

WINDOW  PLANTS.-* 

I  observed  in  the  letter  Mr.  Whitborne  wrote  to  me 
asking  me  to  speak  to  you  on  Plant  and  Flower  Cul¬ 
ture  within  rooms  and  in  Jardinettes,  that  he  stated  it 
was  to  be  preparatory  to  "  Our  Annual  Cottage 
Flower  Show  in  the  Oakley  Mission  Rooms.”  I  was 
glad  to  find  he  could  use  the  term  cottage  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  that  portion  of  the  thickly-populated  borough 
of  Chelsea.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  a  cottage 
dwelling,  or  something  answering  to  that  description, 
can  be  found  in  the  locality  lying  between  the 
Fulham  Road  and  the  Thames.  And  if  there  is  any 
one  thing  that  can  be  said  to  lend  encouragement  to 
the  band  of  workers  among  the  labouring  classes 
provided  in  connection  with  Mr.  Webb  Peploe’s 
mission,  it  is  the  steady  advance  being  made  in  the 
improvement  of  the  homes  of  working  men  and  women 
and  their  families  what  are  little  better  than  hovels 
are  giving  place  to  commodious,  elevated,  airy  blocks 
of  buildings,  in  which  the  necessary  sanitary  arrange¬ 
ments  are  carried  out  under  strict  supervision,  and 
health-preserving  appliances  are  provided  for  the 
good  of  those  who  inhabit  there.  I  have  often 
thought  how  much  could  be  done  in  the  way  of 
plant  culture  in  these  blocks  of  buildings  if  only  the 
time,  effort  and  money  expended  with  but  the  barest 
return  of  good  in  a  dozen  public  houses  in  Chelsea 
during  one  day  only,  could  be  devoted  to  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  flower  culture  in  those  places.  How  many 
a  window  sill  and  balcony  might  be  made  gay  with 
touches  of  floral  beauty,  and  human  hearts  be 
gladdened  by  a  glimpse  of  some  of  the  prettiest 
objects  to  be  seen  in  creation.  Flowers  fulfil  many 
purposes,  divine  and  human.  Give  me  a  cottage 
home  that  shows  pride  is  taken  in  the  plants  that 
grow  inside  and  outside  of  the  windows,  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  within  it  there  are  some  good  influences 
at  work,  leading  men  and  women  to  higher  concep¬ 
tions  ol  life  and  duty. 

s  A  Lecture  delivered  by  request  of  the  Rev.  H.  Webb- 
Peploe,  in  the  Oakley  Mission  Hall,  Chelsea,  by  Mr.  R.  Dean 


An  old  gardening  acquaintance  of  mine,  the  Rev. 
Canon  Hole,  has  said  “  He  who  would  have  beauti¬ 
ful  Roses  in  his  garden,  must  first  have  beautiful 
Roses  in  his  heart.”  What  he  means  is,  that  it  is  only 
those  who  have  a  love  of  flowers  in  their  hearts  that 
can  be  expected  to  give  to  them  all  those  little 
attentions,  tender  and  constant,  that  go  so 
far  to  make  up  the  sum  of  success  in  plant  culture. 
I  can  understand  a  man  or  woman  very  carefully 
tending  for  the  space  of  two  or  three  months  a  few 
plants  for  the  purpose  of  winning  a  prize  at  your 
annual  show,  and  then  leaving  them  neglected  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year ;  but  that  is  working 
according  to  a  low  and  sordid  motive.  What  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  connected  with  this  Mission 
want  to  do  is  to  waken  and  keep  alive  within  you  a 
true,  gentle  and  lasting  love  for  flowers,  that  will  lead 
you  to  take  them  to  your  hearts  and  tend  them  with 
a  simple  devotion  that  will  last  as  long  as  there  is 
something  in  the  life  and  development  of  the  plant, 
that  arouses  and  keeps  alive  your  regard.  I  will 
assume  this  love  is  warm  in  the  breasts  of  some  of 
you,  and  it  is  now  my  duty  to  tell  you  how  you 
can  best  so  cultivate  your  plants  as  to  make  them 
ministering  angels  in  the  house. 

”  God  made  the  flowers  to  beautify 

The  earth,  and  cheer  man's  careful  mood ; 

And  he  is  happiest  who  hath  power 
To  gather  wisdom  from  a  flower, 

And  wake  his  heart  in  every  hour 
To  pleasant  gratitude.” 

Windows. 

Plants  in  pots  may  be  grown  inside  or  outside  of  a 
window  ;  if  outside  and  in  exposed  positions  some¬ 
thing  should  be  placed  in  front  of  the  sill,  stretching 
from  wall  to  wall  on  either  side,  to  prevent  the  plants 
being  blown  about  by  the  wind,  and  toppling  over  on 
to  the  head  of  some  luckless  passer-by  below.  A 
piece  of  galvanized  wire  costs  but  little  and  will  last 
for  a  long  time.  Then  if  a  piece  of  board  a  few 
inches  square  be  fastened  against  the  wall  on  either 
side,  and  projecting  like  two  wings,  there  is  afforded 
protection  from  keen  winds  passing  up  and  down  the 
street,  and  especially  those  from  the  east  and  north¬ 
east.  Window  sills  invariably  slope  towards  the 
front,  and  so  in  order  to  make  this  quite  level  so 
that  the  pots  can  stand  in  an  upright  position,  a  thin 
plasterer’s  lath,  or  narrow  thin  strip  of  deal,  should 
be  laid  upon  it  towards  the  front,  so  that  a  level 
bottom  be  provided  for  the  plants  to  stand  upon. 
And  unless  the  pots  are  level,  water  cannot  well  be 
given,  it  will  run  off  at  one  side  instead  of  penetrating 
to  the  soil  and  nourishing  the  plant.  It  is  an 
excellent  plan  to  have  a  box,  a  common  deal  one, 
six  inches  deep,  that  is  wide  enough  to  project  two 
inches  over  the  sill  ;  in  this  the  pots  can  be  stood 
and  be  buried  up  to  their  rims  in  sand,  fine  ashes, 
or  Cocoa  fibre  refuse,  and  it  will  be  found  that  they 
cannot  possibly  be  blown  over,  and  as  the  sides  of 
the  box  will  ward  off  wind  and  sun,  the  soil  in  which 
the  plants  are  growing  does  not  dry  nearly  so  fast  as 
when  the  pots  are  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  Some 
creeper,  such  as  the  Ivy,  or  some  flowering  plant, 
such  as  the  Climbing  Nasturtium  or  Major  Con¬ 
volvulus  might  be  trained  along  the  front  of  the 
box  in  summer,  and  so  add  to  the  attractiveness  of 
the  window  garden. 

Then  the  inside  sill  can  be  utilized  also,  and  it  is 
in  this  position  that  the  larger  number  of  window 
plants  are  grown,  and  especially  so  during  the 
autumn,  winter,  and  cold  early  spring  months. 
Plants  require  sunlight,  and  especiallv  so  those 
which  are  grown  in  towns ;  indeed  without  some 
sunlight  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  plants  grown 
in  the  dull,  dense  atmosphere  of  towns  and  cities  to 
flower  at  all.  Ventilation  is  also  a  prime  necessity 
if  plants  are  to  do  well.  Those  are  the  best  windows 
for  plants  that  open  at  the  top  as  well  as  at  the 
bottom  ;  when  only  the  lower  sash  can  be  pushed 
up,  cold  draughts  will  play  across  the  plants,  and  do 
them  harm.  If  the  weather  be  mild,  close  the  door 
of  the  room,  throw  up  the  sash,  and  the  plants  will 
enjoy  the  cool,  invigorating  breeze.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  remove  the  plants  out  of  the  window  during  the 
night  of  summer,  they  will  be  benefited  by  being 
placed  anywhere  in  the  open.  The  cool,  refreshing 
dew  of  heaven  is,  in  the  absence  of  rain,  nature's 
great  restorer  of  exhausted  energies.  Leaves  exer¬ 
cise  during  the  day  the  power  of  evaporating  or 
giving  forth  moisture ;  but  they  have  likewise  the 
power  of  absorbing  or  taking  in  moisture  at  night. 
With  the  coolness  then  prevailing  the  moisture 
becomes  condensed  on  their  surface  and  forms  dew. 
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Cleanliness. 

Plants  in  rooms  are  certain  to  have  their  leaves 
coated  over  with  a  deposit  of  dust.  When  the  leaves 
are  smooth  or  shiny,  dust  may  be  readily  removed 
by  washing,  but  when  they  are  soft  and  woolly,  and 
covered  with  hairs,  a  piece  of  sponge  should  be  used 
and  applied  very  gently,  to  prevent  injury.  As  it  is 
much  easier  to  keep  one’s  own  face  thoroughly  clean 
by  washing  it  every  day,  so  with  plants,  and 
especially  so  if  they  are  kept  in  a  room  where  fires 
are  in  constant  use,  the  leaves  should  be  well 
washed,  at  least  once  a  week,  and  before  they  become 
dry  it  is  a  good  plan  to  sprinkle  them  with  a  little 
clean  water  ;  a  small  syringe  or  a  large  squirt  can 
be  obtained  at  a  small  cost.  In  syringing  a  plant, 
lay  it  on  its  side,  say  on  a  tea  tray,  and  then  the 
water  used  will  not  run  into  the  flower  pot,  or  it 
may  cause  the  plant  to  become  water-logged.  In 
the  summer  time  a  gentle  summer’s  rain — nature’s 
own  shower-bath — will  prove  more  effectual  than 
sponging  and  syringing,  even  by  the  most  loving 
hands. 

Insects. 

Insects  will  gather  on  plants  that  are  kept  in  con¬ 
finement  within  doors.  The  most  tiresome  pest  is 
what  is  known  as  the  green-fly,  and  the  usually  dry 
air  of  a  dwelling  room  assists  their  increase ;  and 
when  I  say  that  they  live  on  the  juices  of  the  plant, 
which  juices  they  pump  out  in  a  most  methodical 
fashion,  it  must  be  obvious  they  are  hurtful  to  plant 
life.  A  small  paint  or  artists’  brush  will  sweep  away 
many  of  them.  Take  it  as  a  broad  principle  that 
they  hate  tobacco,  whether  in  smoke,  water,  or 
snuff ;  but  it  will  not  avail  to  get  the  master  of  the 
house  to  merely  puft  smoke  among  these  depredators 
as  he  is  enjoying  his  pipe  of  an  evening.  To  dis¬ 
lodge  them  something  stronger  is  required.  If  you 
have  a  washing  tub,  lay  the  plants  carefully  on  their 
sides  in  it,  over  it  stretch  a  wet  towel  wrung  out,  but 
there  should  be  no  holes  in  it  ;  then  let  the  master 
take  a  pipe  with  a  long  stem  to  it — what  is  known  as 
a  churchwarden  will  be  the  best — fill  it  with  tobacco, 
pass  the  stem  through  to  the  tub  under  one  corner 
of  the  cloth,  light  it  in  the  usual  way,  and  then  blow 
on  to  the  burning  tobacco  through  two  or  threefolds 
of  an  ordinary  pocket  handkerchief,  and  I  shall  be 
very  much  mistaken  if  the  enemy  are  not  completely 
destroyed.  Two  points  are  important,  the  leaves  of 
the  plants  should  be  thoroughly  dry  when  they  are 
fumigated,  and  the  pipe-stem  should  reach  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tub,  so  that  the  smoke  may  ascend 
among  the  leaves. 

Staking. 

Plants  that  make  long  shoots  should  be  supported 
by  slight  stakes.  But  it  is  better  to  put  three  or 
four  stakes  round  a  pot  so  that  the  branches  can  be 
tied  out  and  air  admitted  freely  among  them,  than 
tying  them  all  up  to  one  stake,  and  huddling  them 
close  together.  Plants  kept  in  a  confined  atmosphere 
will  become  what  gardeners  term  “  leggy,”  therefore, 
aid  should  be  given  on  all  suitable  occasions  in  order 
to  promote  a  tough  and  stocky  growth  as  far  as 
possible. 

Soil. 

Soil  is  a  matter  of  the  very  first  importance,  and 
it  is  very  difficult  for  such  ones  as  you  who  are  be¬ 
fore  me  to-night  to  obtain  suitable  soil.  If  Mr. 
Whitborne  could  induce  Mr.  Harry  Veitch  to  send  a 
cartload  of  good  plant  soil  to  each  Mission  Room,  it 
.would  greatly  assist  you  in  the  growth  of  your 
plants.  What  you  want  is  some  good  yellow  loam 
or  mould.  Some  leaf  soil,  that  is,  mould  from  rotted 
leaves  and  silver  sand  ;  that  would  grow  any  kind  of 
plant  suitable  for  your  show.  But  for  a  few  pence  a 
florist  or  nurseryman  would  sell  you  enough  for  your 
purpose. 

Pots. 

Next  comes  pots.  There  is  nothing  like  red  clay 
pots  to  grow  plants  in,  but  a  good  deal  can  be  done 
in  small  boxes.  When  a  few  years  ago  we  held  the 
City  Flower  Show  in  Finsbury  Circus  plants  were 
brought  in  jam  pots,  cracked  basins,  and  many 
singular  things,  and  especially  was  this  the  case  in 
regard  to  the  contributions  from  the  narrow  courts 
of  Bishopsgate  Street.  Some  pots  are  glazed  on  the 
inside,  but  unglazed  ones  are  decidedly  the  best,  and 
especially  for  plants  grown  in  towns.  And  be  quite 
sure  the  pots  are  clean  before  plants  are  put  in 
them.  If  they  have  been  previously  used  for  this 
purpose,  wash  them  thoroughly  before  plants  are 
again  put  in  them. 


Stimulants. 

Some  may  be  disposed  to  ask  "  Are  stimulants 
necessary  for  window  plants?”  I  think  that  if  the 
plants  are  potted  in  good  soil,  it  will  carry  them 
through,  if  they  are  well  looked  after  in  the  matter  of 
watering.  But  the  housewife  can  help  by  saving  a 
little  soot  that  falls  down  the  chimney,  and  spreading 
a  thin  layer  of  it  over  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the 
pot,  and  when  water  is  given  some  of  it  is  carried 
down  to  the  roots,  and  the  plant  is  benefited. 
Guano  and  suchlike  powerful  manures  or  stimulants 
should  be  employed  only  by  those  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  culture  of  plants.  Even  soot 
must  be  sparingly  employed. 


Hardening  |Iiscellany. 


PHECENIX  ROEBELENI 

When  this  Palm  first  appeared  before  the  public,  its 
value  as  a  decorative  plant  was  doubted  on  account 
of  the  slow  growth  of  the  old  plants  exhibited. 
Since  then  many  young  plants  have  been  obtained 
and  grown  on  evidently  under  more  favourable  con¬ 
ditions,  the  growth  appears  to  be  more  rapid  than 
one  would  at  first  have  expected.  There  are  some 
young  plants  of  it  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
&  Sons,  Chelsea,  some  in  6o  and  some  in  48-size 
pots,  and  each  plant  is  furnished  with  six  to  twelve 
leaves.  They  are  of  arching  habit  and  of  a  rich 
dark  green ‘with  linear,  channelled  pinnse,  the  lower¬ 
most  of  which  are  spiny-pointed,  but  not  to  the 
same  extent  as  is  seen  in  P.  rupicola  or  P.  reclinata. 
Its  slow-growing  character  should  moreover  be  a 
recommendation  to  those  whose  space  is  limited  and 
who  may  therefore  grow  the  same  plants  for  a  great 
number  of  years  before  it  is  necessary  to  replace  them 
with  younger  plants. 

THE  DOUBLE  CHINESE  CHERRY. 

This  name  is  applied  to  Cerasus  serrulata,  a  semi¬ 
double  Cherry  which  was  introduced  from  China  in 
1822,  and  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  gardens  under 
the  names  of  C.  Sieboldii  or  C.  Watered.  The 
flowers  are  much  larger  than  those  of  two  other 
double  Cherries  grown  in  British  gardens,  but  not 
nearly  so  full  in  the  centre,  and,  instead  of  being 
pure  white,  they  are  of  a  pale  rose  or  pink  hue. 
The  leaves  are  drawn  out  into  a  long  point  and  finely 
serrulated.  It  forms  a  dwarf  tree  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  in 
height  with  thinly  disposed  stout  branches,  and 
flowers  in  the  open  gronnd  in  April.  It  is  also  use¬ 
ful  for  forcing  purposes,  and  is  then  grown  as  a 
standard  on  stems  about  4  ft.  high,  so  that  it  proves 
serviceable  in  large  conservatories,  where  it  may  be 
stood  amongst  other  tall  growing  plants. 

QALANTHUS  FOSTERI. 

In  general  appearance  this  Snowdrop  resembles  G. 
latifolius,  but  comes  into  bloom  much  earlier  than 
the  last  named  kind.  It  commenced  flowering  about 
the  beginning  of  February,  long  before  the  other 
showed  a  bloom.  Flowers  are  also  much  more 
freely  produced  by  G.  Fosterii ;  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  how  they  vary  in  shape,  some  having  the 
outer  segments  very  much  elongated,  and  others 
again  having  them  shortened  so  as  to  appear  globose. 
The  leaves  are  broad  and  of  a  bright  green,  not 
glaucous  as  in  most  forms  of  Snowdrop.  The  inner 
segments  have  a  green  blotch  at  the  base  externally, 
another  of  horse-shoe  shape  round  the  notch,  and 
the  inner  face  is  green,  lined  with  white.  In  these 
respects  the  flower  reminds  us  of  G.  Elwesi,  but  the 
other  characters  and  particularly  the  foliage  is  quite 
different. 

THE  CORNELIAN  CHERRY. 

One  of  the  earliest  shrubs  to  flow'er  is  Cornus  mas, 
to  which  the  above  name  is  popularly  applied.  It  is 
surprising  how  quickly  the  flower  buds  have  swollen 
up  and  expanded  when  the  frost,  snow,  and  cold 
winds  gave  place  to  the  mild  and  genial  weather, 
which  in  the  London  district  set  in  on  Tuesday,  the 
15th  inst.  The  Cornelian  Cherry  when  allowed  to 
attain  its  natural  dimensions  forms  a  small  tree  8  ft. 
to  15  ft.  in  height  with  a  broad  spreading  head. 
When  of  this  size  and  planted  in  front  of  taller  trees, 
the  background  serves  to  show  off  the  yellow  bracts 
of  the  flowers  to  great  advantage.  A  background  of 
some  of  the  dark  foliaged  and  evergreen  Conifers, 
such  as  Cupressus,  Junipers,  Pines,  Spruces  or  Silver 
Firs,  would  answer  even  better  than  deciduous  trees. 


The  flowers  themselves  are  very  small  and  by  no 
means  conspicuous,  but  being  aggregated  in  an 
umbel  or  cluster,  and,  surrounded  by  the  bright 
yellow  bracts,  they  render  the  tree  highly  orna¬ 
mental  in  spring.  It  is  a  European  plant,  although 
not  wild  in  Britain,  and  is  therefore  very  hardy. 

CUPRES8US  NUTK/ENSIS. 

The  number  of  synonyms  with  which  this  tree  is 
loaded  is  surely  a  disgrace  to  botanists,  to  leave  out 
of  question  the  annoyance,  embarrassment  and  con¬ 
fusion  caused  amongst  amateurs,  and  even  gardeners 
themselves,  by  the  multiplicity  of  names  One  of 
the  commonest  names  besides  the  above  is  Thujopsis, 
or  Thuyopsis  borealis.  Thuya,  Thuja,  and 
Chamascyparis  are  also  used  by  different  authors 
and  writers.  The  tree  itself  is  of  straggling  habit  in 
the  young  state,  that  is,  when  from  5  ft  to  8  ft.  high, 
or  even  more,  the  side  branches  are  thinly  disposed 
and  open  ;  but  when  the  tree  gets  to  a  height  of  20  ft. 
or  30  ft.  the  side  branches  are  then  developed  in 
much  greater  abundance  so  that  the  whole  presents 
a  regularly  pyramidal  and  compact  habit  from  top  to 
bottom.  The  rich  dark  green  hue  of  the  branches 
and  foliage,  even  in  the  depth  of  winter,  is  a  strong 
argument  in  favour  of  the  planting  of  this  tree. 
Thuya  gigantea  and  T.  occidentalis,  it  is  well  known, 
change  their  hue  to  a  yellowish  or  brownish-green 
during  winter,  but  Cupressus  nutkaensis  and  C.  Law- 
soniana  do  not.  There  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
former  about  30  ft.  to  35ft.  high,  and  forming  a 
dense  habited  and  perfect  pyramid,  in  the  garden  of 
Mr.  Simmonds,  the  School,  Bearwood,  Wokingham. 

LAPAGERIA  ROSEA  NASH  COURT. 

For  length  of  flower  this  variety  has  no  competitor. 
There  are  several  others  which  have  more  widely- 
spreading  segments,  but  they  are  shorter  and 
paler  in  colour  in  most  cases.  The  buds  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  succession  all  along  the  stems,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  pieces  a  yard  in  length  may  be  seen  fur¬ 
nished  in  this  way,  a  large  number  of  the  flowers 
being  open  at  the  same  time,  the  rest  in  the  bud 
state.  The  segments  are  fleshy,  of  great  substance, 
and  of  an  intense  purple-red.  The  leaves  are  also 
larger  than  those  of  the  more  ordinary  forms,  ovate, 
leathery,  and  of  a  dark  shining  green.  Altogether  it 
is  a  very  vigorous  form,  and  should  find  a  place  as  a 
roof  climber  in  all  large  conservatories  where  the 
stems  have  plenty  of  room  to  develope  themselves 
unrestricted.  It  is  nearly  always  in  flower  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 


TILLAN  DSlA  H I EROG  LYP H I  CA. 

The  dense  arrangement  of  the  leaves  of  this  species 
gives  the  plant  a  greater  appearance  of  solidity  and 
stability  than  those  with  a  few  thin  and  straggling 
ones.  From  twenty  to  thirty  of  these  are  arranged 
in  a  dense  vasiform  tuft,  with  the  internodes  of  the 
stem  just  sufficiently  elongated  to  prevent  undue 
crowding.  Those  species  which  soon  attain  the 
flowering  stage,  loose  the  best  of  their  leaves  soon 
after.  That  under  notice,  as  far  as  we  are  aware, 
has  hitherto  refused  to  flower,  so  that  its  fine  foliage 
remains  intact  for  many  years.  The  leaves  are  of  a 
light  green  in  the  young  stage,  getting  darker  with 
age,  and  are  banded  transversely  with  irregularly 
formed  deep  olive  green  bands  or  blotches  which 
have  suggested  the  specific  name.  The  plant  is  a 
native  of  Southern  Brazil  and  does  best  with  stove 
treatment. 


SPRING  SHOW  AT 

LIVERPOOL. 

The  ninth  spring  show  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Azaleas,  and  forced  hardy  plants,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Liverpool  Horticultural  Association,  was  held 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  last  week  in  St. 
George’s  Hall.  But  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  show 
this  year  was  held  a  few  weeks  earlier  than  on  pre¬ 
vious  occasions,  it  was  not  so  large  as  it  might 
otherwise  have  been,  although  in  some  classes, 
notably  Hyacinths,  the  entries  were  unusually 
numerous,  and  this  competition  was,  as  usual,  one  of 
the  principal  features  of  the  show.  Mr.  O.  H. 
Williams  won  the  first  prizes  for  eighteen  distinct 
varieties  of  Hyacinths,  and  for  a  group  of  twelve 
distinct  varieties,  and  also  for  six.  Amongst  the 
specimens  he  exhibited,  all  of  which  were  rich  in 
bloom  and  of  a  very  fine  size,  most  noticeable  were 
Queen  of  the  Blues,  King  of  the  Blues,  Obelesque, 
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John  Bright,  Fabiola,  Isabella  and  La  Grandesse. 
This  gentleman  also  secured  first  prizes  for  a  very 
beautiful  group,  comprising  six  pots  of  Polyanthus 
Narcissus;  for  eighteen  Hyacinths  three  bulbs  in  a 
pot ;  and  for  an  exquisite  bouquet  of  cut  flowers  of 
different  varieties.  In  the  class  for  eighteen,  the 
second  prize  was  secured  by  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Gaskell  (Woolton),  and  the  third  by  Mr.  John  Aikin 
(Prince’s  Park).  The  comparatively  few  exhibits  in 
Orchids  were  very  good,  the  first  prize  for  these 
plants  being  secured  by  Mr.  T.  Sutton  Timmins, 
who  had  a  magnificent  plant  of  Coelogyne  Ciistata, 
with  as  many  as  520  separate  blooms,  etc.  Other 
plants  which  were  noticeable  for  their  beauty  were 
Dendrobium  Wardianum,  Cattleya  Trianae,  and 
Cattleya  labiata,  the  latter,  which  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  R.  N.  Dale,  commanding  particular  attention. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  show  consisted 
of  four  tables  of  miscellaneous  plants,  all  of  which 
were  much  admired.  That  exhibited  by  Mr.  Alfred 
L.  Jones,  carried  off  the  first  prize.  There  were 
only  two  entries  in  the  class  devoted  to  Grapes,  Sir 
A.  B.  Walker  securing  the  first  prize,  and  Mr.  A.  R. 
Gladstone  the  second.  Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons 
were  not  so  plentiful  as  sometimes  is  the  case, 
although  the  former  class  was  represented  by  some 
very  beautiful  plants.  The  Tulips  also  were  only 
meagrely  represented.  Although  not  so  good  a  show 
as  last  year,  on  which  occasion  the  spring  exhibition 
was  one  of  the  best  that  has  ever  been  held,  the 
show  of  1892  compares  favourably  with  most  of  the 
previous  shows  held  in  St.  George's  Hall  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  A  word  of  praise  is  due  to  the 
excellent  exhibition  of  flowers  and  plants  by  nursery¬ 
men.  In  particular  the  group  of  Amaryllis  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  R.  Ker  and  Sons  was  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  attractive  features  of  the  whole  exhibition. 
Messrs.  T.  Davies  &  Co.,  and  the  Liverpool  Horti¬ 
cultural  (Cowan)  Company,  also  exhibited  magni¬ 
ficent  collections  of  flowers,  and  Messrs.  Fishlock 
Brothers  contributed  a  number  of  beautiful  bouquets. 

Certificates  of  merit  were  awarded  to  the 
following ; — R.  P.  Ker  &  Sons,  for  Amaryllis 
Terentian,  Aspasia,  Imperial,  Black  Prince,  Presi¬ 


dent,  Virgin  Queen,  Sultan,  Daphne,  Eurydice,  and 
Cassandra,  and  for  a  collection  of  Azaleas  ;  to  Messrs. 
T.  Davies  &Co.,  for  Basket  of  Mushrooms,  and  two 
tables  of  (highly  commended)  Plants  ;  to  the  Liver¬ 
pool  Horticultural  Company  (John  Cowan,  Limited), 
for  table  of  Plants ;  and  to  Messrs.  Fishlock 
Brothers,  for  bouquets,  wreaths,  crosses,  &c. 

GLAZING  GLASS-HOUSES. 

A  new  clip  for  use  in  glazing  all  kinds  of  horticul¬ 
tural  structures  has  been  brought  under  our  notice  by 
a  Chiswick  gardener,  and  which  on  account  of  its 
simplicity,  efficiency,  and  cheapness  we  consider 
worthy  of  bringing  under  the  notice  of  our  readers. 
The  use  of  the  clip,  which  is  made  of  zinc,  is  of 
course  to  obviate  the  use  of  top  putty  (which  is  now 
generally  regarded  as  both  unsatisfactory  and  need¬ 
lessly  costly),  and  to  save  expense  in  regard  to  the 
first  cost  of  labour,  and  time  in  the  making  of 
repairs  afterwards.  The  smaller  illustration  shows 
the  clip,  and  the  larger  one  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  used  to  hold  the  squares  down  upon  the 
thin  layer  of  putty  underneath,  and  the  stops  to 
keep  them  in  position  ;  the  clip  itself  being  fixed  to 
the  sash  bars  by  means  of  a  brass  screw  or  tack. 
The  special  advantages  claimed  by  the  inventor, 
Mr.  T.  Bones,  The  Gardens,  Tower  House, 
Chiswick,  are  a  saving  of  50  per  cent,  in  the  time 
required  in  glazing  ;  no  breakage  from  contraction 
or  expansion ;  the  easy  replacement  of  squares 
broken  by  accident ;  and  the  prevention  of  loss  of 
heat  by  the  close  lapping  of  the  glass  which  this 
system  of  glazing  permits  of. 


SPRING  FLOWER  SHOW 

AT  PRESTON. 

The  fourteenth  spring  show  of  the  Preston  and 
Fulwood  Horticultural  Society  was  held  on  the  16th 
and  17th  inst.,  in  the  large  public  hall,  which  proved 
almost  too  small  for  the  occasion  ;  and  the  com¬ 
petition  in  the  various  classes  was  so  keen  that  all 
applications  for  space  forsubjects  not  for  competition 
had  to  be  refused.  Though  the  Orchids  and  other 
exhibits  from  Howick  House  were  absent  on  account 
of  the  death  of  E.  G.  Wrigley,  Esq.,  the  entries 
were  twenty-one  more  than  last  year.  The  show  was 
opened  by  the  president,  Mr.  R.  W.  Hanbury,  M.P., 
supported  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  who  with 
the  committee  he  entertained  to  luncheon.  The 
various  exhibits,  excluding  bulbous  plants,  were 
arranged  under  the  galleries,  and  in  front  of  the 
orchestra  were  the  large  Azaleas,  and  towering  above 
these  an  Acacia  armata  surrounded  with  Ferns, 
kindly  sent  by  the  corporation.  These  were  flanked 
on  either  side  by  Palms  reaching  up  to  the  gallery, 
the  tallest  being  Kentia  Fosteriana,  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Frisby,  gardener  to  Miss  ffarington,  Worden  Hall, 
Leyland.  The  bulbs  were  arranged  on  tables  in  the 
centre  of  the  hall,  and  were  on  the  whole  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  last  year.  Primulas  were  shown  in  great 
numbers,  and  were  really  a  fine  lot,  probably  the  best 
ever  exhibited  in  Preston. 


Bones,  Glazing  Clip. 

The  groups  of  plants  for  effect,  occupying  100  ft. 
space,  were  set  up  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Dixon,  Mr.  J.  White- 
head,  Penwortham,  and  Miss  ffarington,  and  the  prizes 
were  awarded  in  the  order  named.  They  were  com¬ 
posed  of  the  usual  run  of  things  in  flower  at  this  lime  of 
the  year,  intermixed  with  Ferns,  small  Crotons  and 


Palms,  backed  by  larger  Palms  and  Ferns.  In  the 
corresponding  class  for  nurserymen,  Mr.  Payne,  Ful¬ 
wood,  had  the  field  to  himself.  For  six  fine  foliage 
plants  Mr.  J.  B.  Dixon  was  an  excellent  first,  with 
Phoenix  reclinata,  Kentia  Fosteriana,  Pritchardia 
Vuylstekiana,  and  others.  Mr.  Frisby,  gardener  to 
Miss  ffarington,  was  second,  with  Cycas  revoluta  and 
Pandanus  Veitchii  as  his  best  plants  Six  miscel¬ 
laneous  plants,  Orchids  excluded,  first,  Miss  ffaring¬ 
ton,  second,  Mr.  J.  B.  Dixon  ;  and  the  latter  gentle¬ 
man  took  first  for  three  Deutzias,  which  were  of 
enormous  size  and  well  flowered.  He  was  also  first 
in  a  class  for  twenty  6-in.  pots  of  “  Bulbs,  Corms, 
Tubers,  or  Rhizomes  not  named  in  the  schedule." 
Mr.  Frisby,  who  has  usually  captured  this  much- 
coveted  prize,  had  to  be  satisfied  with  second  honours 
this  time.  Mr.  Dixon  had  Tritelias,  Freezias,  Mus- 
carii,  Fritillarias,  Scillas,  and  Gloxinias.  He  was 
also  first  in  all  the  leading  bulb  classes  ;  also  with 
single  Primulas,  and  Mr.  Frisby  with  doubles.  He 
was  also  first  for  hardy  Primroses,  as  well  as  in  the 
classes  for  Cinerarias.  For  three  exotic  Ferns,  Mr. 
R.  Smith  (Mr.  C.  Lamb,  gardener),  Longridge,  was 
first  ;  and  a  similar  award  was  given  to  Mr.  J.  Smith, 
Whittingham  House  (Mr.  P.  Rigby,  gardener),  for 
six  Roses,  which  only  wanted  two  or  three  more 
days  to  bring  out  the  numerous  flower  buds.  For 
twelve  cut  blooms,  Mr.  Whitehead  was  first.  The 
Azaleas  were  very  good,  Mr.  J.  B.  Dixon  being  first 
for  six  and  three,  and  Mr.  Whitehead  for  a  single 
specimen. 

One  of  the  nicest  features  of  the  show  was  a  group 
of  Orchids,  arranged  with  Ferns  and  cork,  by  Mr. 


Chas-.  Parker,  an  amateur.  Prizes  were  offered  for 
bouquets,  wreaths,  and  crosses,  with  which  Mr. 
Troughton  took  the  lead.  Miss  ffarington,  Mr. 
Whitehead,  Mr.  J.  B.  Dixon,  and  Mr.  J.  Smith  took 
honours  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  classes. 

Seeing  that  the  schedule  contained  93  classes,  and 
that  there  were  360  entries,  it  would  occupy  too  much 
of  your  space  to  name  the  exhibitors,  to  say  nothing 
of  their  exhibits  and  the  position  they  held.  The 
following  were,  however,  the  names  most  frequently 
met  with  in  the  prize  list ; — Mr.  J.  B.  Dixon,  Mr. 
Frisby  (gardener  to  Miss  ffarington),  Leyland  ;  Mr. 
Williams  (gardener  to  J.  Whitehead,  Esq.),  The 
Priory,  Penwortham  ;  Mr.  C.  Lamb  (gardener  to  R. 
Smith),  Dillmore  House,  Longridge;  Mr.  Pino  Rigby 
(gardener  to  J.  Smith,  Esq),  Whittingham  House  ; 
Miss  Watson,  Ashton;  Messrs.  Samuel  Crompton, 
Gwenbank  House,  Preston  ;  Mr.  Parker;  Mr.  W.  H. 
Wilding,  Fulwood  ;  Mr.  J.  Y.  Foster,  Penwortham  : 
and  Mr.  S.  H.  Stott,  Fulwood. — "  Cry." 

- -*■ - 

SOCIETIES. 


Royal  Horticultural,  March  2.2nd. — In  spite  of  the 
cold  and  ungenial  weather  of  Tuesday  last  there  was 
a  good  display,  chiefly  of  indoor  plants  such  as 
Orchids,  Clivias,  Azaleas,  New  Holland  plants,  forced 
Daffodils,  and  other  subjects.  A  Silver  Banksian 
Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  & 
Son,  Upper  Holloway,  for  a  large  group  of  Clivias, 
varieties  of  Azalea  mollis,  etc.  A  similar  award 
was  made  to  Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  High- 
gate,  for  a  group  of  Epacris,  Pernettyas,  Cyclamens, 
Mignonette,  and  other  plants  of  that  class.  Mr.  S. 
Wythes,  gardener,  Syon  House,  Brentford,  exhibited 
a  large  group  of  Spiraea  confusa,  Azalea  mollis, 
Guelder  Roses,  Laurestinus,  Dielytra  spectabilis,  and 
other  plants  which  had  been  forced  for  conservatory 
work,  as  well  as  some  Acacias  now  in  season.  A 
Bronze  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded.  An  extensive 
group  of  Daffodils,  some  Lenten  Roses,  Chionodoxa 
sardensis  and  Iris  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Barr  & 
Son,  Covent  Garden.  A  Silver  Flora  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  for  a  collection  of 
forced  Roses  in  pots,  as  well  as  some  Lilacs,  Azaleas, 
and  some  Alpine  plants.  A  Silver  Banksian  Medal 
was  awarded  to  Messrs.  J.  James  &  Son,  Woodside, 
Farnham  Royal,  Slough,  for  a  group  of  Cinerarias 
of  dwarf  habit,  large  flowers,  and  rich  colours,  in 
great  variety.  A  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  was 
awarded  to  C.  E.  Smith,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr:  J. 
Quarterman),  Silvermere,  Cobham,  Surrey,  for  some 
baskets  of  branches  of  Forsythia  suspensa,  Double 
Peach,  and  Pyrus  Malus  floribunda  that  had  been 
forced.  Some  Roses  were  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross.  A  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Charles- 
worth,  Shuttleworth  &  Co.,  Park  Road,  Clapham, 
for  an  attractive  group  of  Oncidium  sarcodes  set  up 
with  Palms,  Ferns,  and  a  few  other  Orchids.  A  few 
Orchids  .were  exhibited  by  R.  J.  Measures,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  H.  Simkins),  Cambridge  Lodge, 
Camberwell,  including  Masdevallia  Hinkeiana,  and 
a  supposed  species  of  Odontoglossum.  Messrs. 
Heath  &  Son,  Cheltenham,  exhibited  some  cut 
flowers  of  Orchids.  A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co  ,  St.  Albans,  for 
a  group  of  Orchids  showing  considerable  variety  and 
including  Cattleya  labiata,  Schomburgkia  undulata, 
Phaius  Cooksoni,  and  others.  Epipendrum  Fre- 
derici  Gulielmi  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  G.W. Cummins, 
gardener  to  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Walling- 
ton,  Surrey.  Dendrobium  Ivingianium  was  shown 
by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart  ,  M.P.  (grower,  Mr. 
W.  White),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking.  A  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  E.  Miller  Mundy, 
Esq.,  Shipley  Hall,  Derby,  for  a  small  but 
fascinating  group  of  Dendrobium  Fhalaenopsis 
Schroderiana  showing  a  considerable  range  of 
variety  and  great  beauty.  A  small  group  of 
Amaryllis  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J  Veitch 
&  Sons,  Chelsea.  Some  Clivias  came  from  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  gardens  at  Chis¬ 
wick.  Some  Amaryllis  were  shown  by  C.  T.  Lucas, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Duncan),  Warnham  Court, 
Horsham. 

At  a  meeting  <,  f  the  Fruit  Committee,  a  Cultural 
Commendation  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  T.  A  M. 
Poupart,  Mortlake  and  Mitcham,  for  a  large  bunch 
of  Asparagus.  Similar  awards  were  made  to 
H.  Packe,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  D.  Roberts),  Prest- 
wold,  Loughborough,  for  Cucumbers  ;  and  to  Mr. 
W.  C.  Leach,  Albury  Park,  for  a  small  Tomato 
named  Lady  Bird. 
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ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS, 


The  Orchid  Growers'  Calendar. 

Cattleya  Trian^. — As  these  go  out  of  flower 
they  should,  if  requiring  it,  be  repotted,  using  good 
fibrous  peat  alone.  This  I  find  suits  Cattleyas  much 
better,  and  keeps  the  roots  in  a  much  healthier  con¬ 
dition  than  when  Sphagnum  Moss  is  mixed  with  it. 
The  Moss  might  enable  the  cultivator  to  determine 
the  state  of  the  plant  as  regards  dryness,  &c  ,  but  I 
doubt  the  plants  receiving  any  benefit  from  its  use, 
and  unless  they  are  repotted  every  season  I  know  of 
nothing  that  would  be  more  likely  to  accelerate  the 
growth  of  the  Cattleya  disease,  which  I  firmly  believe 
is  brought  on  by  allowing  the  plant  to  remain  in  the 
same  pot  too  long.  I  might  say  that  the  disease  is 
not  foreign  to  me,  but  only  in  cases  where  the  plants 
through  some  cause  or  other  have  been  allowed  to 
remain  in  a  sour  compost  has  it  made  its  unwelcome 
appearance,  therefore  I  at  once  admit  that  I  consider 
myself  to  blame.  Cattleya  gigas  and  Laelia  pur- 
purata,  or  Cattleyas  that  make  luscious  bulbs  seem 
to  be  the  only  ones  that  are  affected  by  it,  but  if 
taken  in  time  its  progress  might  be  arrested  by  cut¬ 
ting  away  as  much  of  the  affected  parts  as  possible, 
and  making  incisions  with  a  sharp  knife  where  it 
shows  itself  in  the  bulb  or  leaf.  The  best  plan  is  to 
shake  the  plant  clean  of  all  the  old  material,  and 
thoroughly  examine  the  roots,  when  they  will  mostly 
be  found  dead  at  the  points,  through  being  too  long 
in  something  they  do  not  appreciate.  Here  then,  in 
my  opinion,  lies  the  secret  of  the  disease.  Cut  all 
the  dead  roots  away,  and  pot  into  as  small  pots  as 
possible,  and  water  very  sparingly  until  fresh  roots 
appear.  By  this  means  they  might  be  coaxed  back 
into  health. 

Cattleya  Gigas  is  breaking  away  unusually 
strong  this  year.  The  plants  will  require  very  little 
water  yet,  just  enough  to  keep  the  bulbs  plump. 
Ours  are  all  grown  in  baskets,  and  should  any  reader 
grow  them  in  pots  I  would  advise  that  instead  of 
watering  the  compost  in  the  ordinary  way,  to  plunge 
the  pot  in  a  pail  of  tepid  water  ;  this  will  help  the 
roots  that  have  gone  down  the  inside  of  the  pots 
and  among  the  crocks  without  making  the  compost 
too  wet,  which  is  undesirable  at  this^season  of  its 
growth. 

Anguloas. — Our  plants  are  making  growth  and 
pushing  flower  spikes,  and  will  be  repotted  forthwith, 
for  if  left  till  the  growths  are  much  advanced  the 
roots,  which  are  rather  brittle,  will  suffer.  We  use 
as  a  compost  one  part  loam,  one  part  leaf  soil,  not  too 
much  decayed,  and  silver  sand,  and  pot  mode¬ 
rately  firm  but  not  so  firm  as  for  Calanthes. 
Miltonia  vexillaria  growing  in  the  same  house  is 
pushing  up  its  spikes,  and  should  receive  weak 
manure  water  twice  weekly  to  help  them  to  properly 
develop.  Ours  have  been  very  free  of  thrips  this 
season,  but  will  receive  a  dipping  or  two  before  the 
spikes  are  too  far  advanced.  We  have  begun  to 
shade  this  house  for  a  few  hours  in  the  hottest  part 
of  bright  days.  It  keeps  down  the  temperature 
without  having  to  let  in  too  much  of  the  piercing 
cold  winds  we  are  getting.  The  blinds  should  not 
remain  down  after  2  o'clock  p.m. 

Cool  House. —  Odontoglossums  may  be  syringed 
overhead  on  bright  mornings,  taking  care  not  to  wet 
those  that  are  in  bloom.  I  find  it  necessary  to 
syringe  this  house  late  in  the  afternoon,  while  the 
fires  have  to  be  kept  up,  or  else  it  dries  up  too  much 
during  the  night ;  this  of  course  depends  on  the 
kind  of  house,  ours  dries  up  very  quickly.  Pay 
careful  attention  to  shading  and  watering,  etc. ,  and  do 
not  let  the  shading  remain  down  longer  than  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  or  the  growths  will  be  small  and 
the  spikes  weak.  Temperatures  as  advised  in  last 
Calandar  will  still  hold  good.  We  draw  the  fires 
entirely  for  a  few  hours  in  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day  now  but  set  them  going  again  about  two  o’clock, 
air  is  admitted  more  freely  through  the  bottom 
ventilators,  and  the  damping  of  the  floors  done 
more  frequently. — C. 

Rooklands,  Torquay. 

Visiting  Torquay  recently  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
looking  through  the  very  choice  collection  of  Orchids 
formed  by  Morton  Sparke,  Esq.  For  excellence  of 
culture  and  cleanliness  it  cannot  be  surpassed  by  any 
in  the  district ;  cleanliness  to  my  thinking  is  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  orchid  culture,  and  all  who 
wish  to  merit  success  must  ever  keep  this  end  in 
view.  Mr.  Medland,  the  indefatigable)  gardener, 


whose  skill  as  a  grower  and  exhibitor  is  well  known, 
considers  that  his  success  is  more  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  never  allows  a  single  aphis  to  get  on  his 
plants  than  to  anything  else.  In  passing  through 
the  houses  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
making  a  few  notes.  The  first  plant  calling  for 
special  mention  is  Dendrobium  Jamesianum,  a 
grand  specimen  in  a  5  in.  pot  with  bulbs  like 
walking  sticks  and  carrying  upwards  of  fifty  huge 
flowers  Hitherto  I  had  never  seen  a  plant  in  such 
a  small  pot  carrying  the  same  number  of  blooms  ;  it 
shows  what  good  culture  can  do.  Then  comes  a 
fine  piece  of  Lycaste  Skinneri,  with  upwards  of  forty 
fine  flowers,  a  very  superior  variety,  followed  by  a 
grand  specimen  of  Dendrobium  densiflorum,  whose 
thirty-six  golden  racemes  were  most  effective.  The 
lovely  Cymbidium  Eburneum  is  well  grown  at 
Rooklands,  I  counted  on  one  plant  over  twenty- 
seven  fine  blooms.  Coelogyne  Massangeana  was  a 
perfect  sight,  its  long  pendulous  racemes  were  the 
admiration  of  all  who  saw  it.  Calanthe  Veitchii  and 
C.  Sandhurstiana  were  passing  out  of  bloom,  but 
their  delicate  tints  gave  a  pleasing  effect  to  the 
whole.  Numerous  Dendrobiums  were  in  bloom, 
several  fine  plants  of  D.  Wardianum,  D.  infundibu¬ 
lum,  D.  Brymerianum,  D.  Nobile  and  D 
hetrocarpum.  Many  Odontoglossums,  Masdevallias, 
Cypripediums,  Miltonias,  /Erides,  Vandas,  Angrie- 
cums,  Oncidiums,  Cattleyas  and  Lselias  made  up  a 
grand  floral  display  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw 
it. — J .  McNub. 

Odontoglossum  Wilckeanum  flavescens 

O.  Wilckeanum  is  supposed  to  be  a  natural  hybrid 
between  O.  crispum  and  O.  luteo  -  purpureum, 
amongst  which  it  has  frequently  been  imported. 
The  type  has  the  ground  colour  of  the  sepals  and 
petals  of  a  pale  sulphur-yellow,  while  that  of  O.  W. 
pallens  is  almost  white.  We  have  received  a  noble 
inflorescence  of  a  variety  for  which  we  propose  the 
above  name,  from  Mr.  Geo.  Neil, New  Milns,  Ayrshire. 
The  scape  was  branched  at  the  base  and  bore  seventeen 
large  flowers.  The  sepals  were  lanceolate,  wavy  at  the 
margin,  and  clear  bright  yellow  with  two  to  three 
large,  but  irregular  reddish  -  brown  blotches,  and 
some  smaller  ones  along  the  sides.  The  petals  were 
broader,  almost  rhomboid,  wavy  at  the  sides,  deeply 
toothed  or  lacerated  on  both  margins  at  the  widest 
part,  with  one  large  blotch  above  the  middle  and 
numerous  smaller  ones  of  irregular  size  between  that 
and  the  base  on  a  paler  yellow  ground  than  that  of 
the  sepals.  The  lip  was  similar  to  that  of  O.  crispum, 
obovate,  with  an  involute  and  cuspidate  reflexed  tip, 
and  finely  fringed  from  base  to  apex  ;  it  was  sulphur- 
yellow  with  a  large  blotch  in  front  of  the  prominent 
crest,  and  several  smaller  ones  on  each  side.  The 
magnificent  appearance  of  the  whole  spike,  and  the 
number  of  flowers  on  the  arching  scape  gives  ample 
evidence  of  the  high  culture  the  plant  must  have  en¬ 
joyed  under  Mr.  Neil's  care. 
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WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN. 


Allamandas  in  pots --If  these  are  required  by 
any  given  time,  the  young  shoots  should  be  stopped 
about  twelve  weeks  previous  to  that  date.  All  the 
shoots  then  start  away  equally,  so  that  they  come 
into  bloom  with  more  regularity  than  when  the  buds 
commence  to  push  at  different  times.  Ixoras  will 
require  sixteen  weeks  to  come  into  bloom  after  they 
have  been  stopped,  unless  a  very  high  temperature 
is  maintained. 

Epiphyllu  m  truncatum. — Those  who  desire  their 
plants  to  flower  in  the  early  part  of  winter  should 
now  place  them  in  heat  to  encourage  an  early  deve¬ 
lopment  of  young  wood,  which  will  therefore  ripen 
early,  and  develop  their  flower  buds  at  a  correspond¬ 
ingly  early  period.  Epiphyllums  can  be  propagated 
at  this  time  by  means  of  cuttings,  or  if  standards  are 
desired  then  they  may  be  grafted  on  the  stems  of 
Pereskia  at  the  desired  height. 

Old  Fronds  on  Ferns. — Evergreen  Ferns  should 
not  have  too  many  of  the  old  fronds  taken  off  at  one 
time.  It  is  advisable  however  to  remove  them  when 
getting  shabby  and  more  especially  if  infested  with 
scale.  This  need  not  be  done  till  the  young  fronds 
are  pretty  well  advanced,  but  before  the  latter  get 
infested  with  scale  from  the  old  ones.  The  work 
further  might  be  accomplished  gradually  if  the  old 
fronds  are  numerous,  removing  the  worst  first. 


Shading  the  Conservatory. — The  sun  is  now 
getting  strong,  and  it  is  advisable  to  get  the  blinds 
in  readiness  so  that  they  might  be  let  down  as  occasion 
requires.  This  will  serve  to  prolong  the  season  of 
plants  in  bloom,  and  which  are  now  getting  numerous, 
including  forced  bulbs  and  shrubs,  as  well  as  those 
things  which  naturally  come  into  bloom  at  this 
season. 

Chinese  Primulas— Those  plants  which  had 
their  flowers  set  with  the  object  of  saving  seed 
should  be  placed  in  a  light  airy  position,  say  on  a 
rhelf  near  the  glass,  to  encourage  the  development 
and  ripening  of  the  seed  pods.  They  should  not  be 
starved  in  the  matter  of  watering  till  the  seeds  are 
approaching  maturity,  when  the  plants  may  be  kept 
drier  at  the  root.  I  he  perfectly  double  kinds,  which 
cannot  be  raised  by  seeds,  may  be  treated  in  the 
same  way,  but  simply  kept  cool  until  time  to  propa¬ 
gate  them.  A  light  compost  should  be  made  up, 
containing  plenty  of  leaf  soil  and  sand,  and  after 
removing  some  of  the  older  leaves  from  the  neck  of 
the  plants,  the  surface  of  the  pots  should  be 
top-dressed  with  it,  heaping  it  up  so  that  the  base  of 
the  shoots  will  be  well  covered  The  top-dressing 
should  be  kept  moist  with  a  rosed  watering  pot  until 
roots  are  emitted,  after  which  each  crown  may  be 
severed  from  the  parent  plant  with  its  own  comple¬ 
ment  of  roots. 

Petunias.  —  Continue  to  take  off  the  young  grow¬ 
ing  points  as  cuttings,  and  pot  off  those  that  are 
rooted.  Sow  seeds  of  single  kinds  for  planting  out 
of  doors.  They  make  capital  free-flowering  subjects 
in  a  dry  season,  even  if  the  soil  is  not  very  rich. 

Peaches.— The  fruits  in  the  earliest  house  may 
now  be  partly  thinned  out,  leaving  the  final  thinning 
out  till  stoning  is  completed.  The  crop  will  be 
sufficiently  heavy  for  the  tree  to  bear  if  each  fruit 
has  about  a  foot  square  of  surface  all  over  the  tree. 
Check  all  over-vigorous  shoots  before  they  destroy 
the  balance  of  the  tree.  Give  copious  syringings 
with  clean  water  on  bright  days,  and  top  dress  the 
borders  with  manure  to  preserve  the  moisture  in  the 
soil.  A  night  temperature  of  6o°  will  be  sufficient 
until  stoning  is  completed,  after  which  the  trees  will 
stand  a  considerable  amount  of  forcing  if  necessary 
to  hasten  maturity. 

Sea  Kale. — Now  is  the  time  to  make  fresh  plan¬ 
tations  of  this  useful  vegetable.  When  the  old  plants 
were  lifted  for  forcing  a  sufficient  supply  of  the  stout 
roots  should  have  been  preserved  for  making  the 
young  plantation.  These  roots  if  cut  into  lengths 
of  3  in.,  or  4  in.,  and  laid  into  soil  to  callus  somewhat, 
will  now  be  fit  to  plant  out  in  properly  prepared 
ground,  in  lines  18  in.  apart  and  12  in  from  plant  to 
plant.  1  he  root  cuttings  may  then  be  dibbled  in 
with  the  thick  end  upwards,  but  covered  with  soil. 
If  more  than  one  crown  is  developed,  only  one 
should  be  left,  removing  the  others. 

Figs  on  open  walls — The  necessary  pruning  or 
thinning  out  should  now  be  completed  without 
further  delay.  Nail  in  just  sufficient  of  the  best 
shoots  so  as  to  cover  the  wall  without  crowding, 
giving  preference  to  those  with  the  plumpest  buds. 
All  the  rest,  including  weak  and  useless  wood,  should 
be  spurred  back.  Those  shoots  which  have  not 
plump  buds  at  this  time  cannot  ripen  any  fruit  dur¬ 
ing  our  short  summer  season. 

Cucumbers — Where  these  have  covered  the 
trellis  work,  or  the  area  intended  for  them,  the  tips 
of  the  lateral  shoots  should  be  pinched  out  to  throw 
the  plants  into  a  fruiting  condition.  As  the  young 
fruits  get  plentiful  and  begin  to  swell  up,  the  plants 
will  be  greatly  benefited  by  applications  of  weak 
liquid  manure.  Keep  the  foliage  well  syringed, 
especially  in  bright  weather.  In  dull  or  cloudy 
weather,  on  the  contrary,  the  atmosphere  should  be 
kept  somewhat  drier,  otherwise  the  foliage  may  get 
chilled  and  checked  in  cold,  sunless  weather 

Onions  and  Leeks. — On  the  first  favourable 
occasion,  that  is  when  the  soil  is  in  a  suitably  dry 
condition,  level  down  the  ridges,  and  add  any  further 
manure  that  may  be  intended  to  be  given,  such 'as 
pigeons’  dung  or  fowl’s  manure.  Then  level  the 
ground  equally  all  over  and  tread  or  roll  it  firmly. 
Takeout  shallow  furrows,  say  about  half  an  inch 
deep,  and  about  a  foot  apart,  and  sow  the  seeds 
thinly,  afterwards  covering  them  up,  and  levelling  all 
with  the  rake.  The  ground  for  Leeks  should  not  be 
trodden. 

Carrots. — Make  a  sowing  of  some  of  the  early 
varieties  of  short  horn  Carrots  for  the  earliest  supply, 
and  should  the  ground  be  infested  with  maggots, 
give  a  sprinkling  of  salt  and  scot  upon  the  surface 
before  the  lines  are  drawn  out. 
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Questions  md  snsroeRS. 

Boronia  Megastigma. — Gardener,  Bettws-y-Coed  : 
Propagation  is  effected  by  cuttings  of  the  half- 
ripened  wood  The  base  of  the  cutting  should  of 
course  be  quite  firm  when  taken  off  for  insertion. 
Prepare  some  6o-size  pots,  draining  them  well,  and 
filling  them  with  a  light  compost  consisting  of  loam, 
leaf  soil,  and  sand,  in  about  equal  proportions,  cover¬ 
ing  the  whole  with  an  inch  of  silver  sand.  Plunge 
the  pots  in  cocoa-nut  fibre  and  cover  with  a  hand- 
light  or  bell-glass.  The  latter  must  be  taken  off 
every  morning  for  a  few  minutes  and  wiped  dry, 
afterwards  replacing  them.  The  bell-glass  would  be 
the  most  suitable  covering,  using  a  small  glass  to 
to  each  pot.  When  water  is  required  it  may  simply 
be  poured  over  the  bell  glass  so  that  it  may  run  in  at 
the  edges  and  moisten  the  soil.  The  temperature  of 
the  house  will  be  high  enough  at  50°  and  shade 
must  be  given  in  the  daytime  during  bright  sunshine. 
When  rooted  (a  state  to  be  determined  by  the  cut¬ 
tings  commencing  to  grow)  they  should  be  potted  off 
singly  in  a  compost  consisting  of  mellow  loam  and 
fibrous  peat  in  equal  parts,  with  plenty  of  sand  to 
keep  the  whole  porous  and  open.  Pinch  the  shoots 
repeatedly  to  make  the  plants  close  and  bushy. 

Names  of  Plants. — J.  K.:  1,  Rhododendrum 
dahuricum  ;  2,  Scilla  bifolia  ;  3,  Scilla  sibirica  ;  4, 
Pieris  floribunda  ;  5,  Pernettya  mucronata.  A.  R.S.: 
1,  Jasminum  rudiflorum  ;  2,  Boronia  elatior;  3, 
Staphylea  colchica  ;  4,  Azalea  amcena  ;  5,  Rhodo¬ 
dendron  Edgeworthi ;  6,  Acacia  dealbata. — H.  J.  : 

1,  Dendrobium  crassinode-Wardianum  ;  2,  Pleione 

humilis  ;  3,  Masdevallia  macrura  ;  4,  Odontoglossum 
odoratum. — Peter  Hall :  There  are  very  few  plants 
that  can  be  accurately  identified  from  a  few  leaves 
only,  and  of  the  quantity  you  send  we  can  only  be 
certain  of  the  following: — 1,  Croton  pictum  ;  5,  C. 
augustifolium  ;  6,  C.  Disraeli ;  7,  C.  Warreni ;  16, 
C.  interruptum  ;  20,  Dracaena  concinna  ;  22,  Cucur- 
ligo  r.  curvata  ;  24,  Dracaena  Youngi ;  25,  Xylophylla 
speciosa.  Most  of  the  others  are  garden  forms  which 
you  can  only  get  identified  in  a  good  plant  nursery. 
E.  C.  :  The  Eucharis  is  E  subedentata,  sometimes 
but  erroneously  called  E.  Candida  in  gardens  ;  there 
is  an  E.  Candida  with  much  larger  flowers,  and  a  pro¬ 
minent  corona  in  the  throat.  The  Orchid  is  Tri- 
chopilia  marginata. — J.  Watson :  1,  Nephrodium 

Otaria,  generally  known  asLastrea  aristatain  gardens; 

2,  Selaginella  caulescens  minor ;  3,  Adiantum 

Ghieshreghtii,  generally  known  as  A.  scutum  ;  4, 
Anemia  Phyllitidis ;  5,  Polypodium  subauriculatum  ; 
6,  Selaginella  Martensi  variegata ;  7,  Davallia 

canariensis. — C.  Simmons  :  It  appears  to  be  Arch¬ 
angelica  officinalis,  but  was  smashed  into  pulp 
coming  through  the  post.  Send  a  perfect  leaf  in  a 
small  box  later  on. 

Chinese  Lily. — Cameron  :  Our  experience  does 
not  encourage  us  to  keep  the  bulbs  after  they  have 
flowered,  and  at  the  price  the  new  bulbs  are  likely  to 
be  offered  at  in  the  future,  the  game  is  certainly  not 
worth  the  candle.  If  you  must  keep  them  grow  them 
on  in  pots  under  glass,  and  feed  them  well  while 
growing.  To  ripen  them  put  them  on  a  warm  sunny 
shelf  in  the  greenhouse. 

Various  Questions. — Fins  :  The  Strawberry- 
Spinach  plants  (Blitum  capitatum  and  B.  virgatum) 
are  members  of  the  Goosefoot  family,  and  have  fruits 
more  nearly  like  the  Mulberry  in  structure  than  the 
Strawberry.  The  fruit  was  formerly  used  in  cookery, 
and  the  leaves  are  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute 
for  Spinach,  which  they  closely  resemble  in  flavour 
and  properties  as  they  belong  to  the  same  family. 
The  silvery  foam  you  mention  is  merely  a  poetical 
allusion  to  the  silvery  or  snowy  white  under  side 
of  the  leaves  when  the  latter  are  ruffled  by  the  wind. 
Your  question  about  useful  plants  for  cultivation  is 
too  wide ;  we  do  not  know  what  you  refer  to.  An 
answer  to  your  question  would  include  Cabbages, 
Savoys,  Brussels  Sprouts,  etc.  Ancolie  is  simply 
the  French  name  for  Aquilegia  or  Columbine,  the 
species  and  varieties  of  which  are  grown  for  the 
ornamental  character  of  their  flowers.  Seringa  is 
a  Portugese  name  for  the  India-rubber  tree,  and  is 
also  the  French  name  for  the  Mock  Orange  (Phila- 
delphus),  the  leaves  of  some  species  of  which  have 
the  flavour  of  Cucumbers  and  are  sometimes  used 
for  flavouring.  Digitalis  is  the  Foxglove,  all  parts 
of  which  possess  powerful  medicinal  properties.  It 
is  now  most  frequently  used  in  cases  of  dropsy  and 
heart  disease. 

Cantaloup  Melon. — Staffordshire  :  This  is  merely 
a  variety  of  the  common  Melon  (Cucumis  Melo)  and 
is  extensively  grown  upon  the  Continent,  but 
particularly  in  countries  where  they  get  more  sun 
heat  than  we  do  in  the  summer  time.  The  fruits  can 
therefore  be  grown  at  little  expense.  Both  the  skin 
and  flesh  are  variable  in  colour.  Cantaloup  Melons 
must  be  inferior  in  flavour  to  the  Melons  grown  in 
this  country,  otherwise  they  would  have  been  better 
known,  for  they  are  believed  to  be  the  first  Melons 
cultivated  in  Europe.  We  should  try  them  under 
precisely  the  same  conditions  as  Melons  grown  here, 
keeping  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  perfectly  dry 
during  the  time  the  flowers  are  setting,  and  give 
plenty  of  heat  at  ripening  time. 

Communications  Received. — G.  F. — W.  O’N. — - 
A.  M. — J.  R. — D. — Dr.  J.  H.  W.  (many  thanks). — 
J.  C.  &  Co.— J.  M. 


LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

March  22 nd,  1892. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  steady  demand  for 
Agricultural  seeds.  Red  Clover  realise  higher  figures, 
White  Alsike  and  Trefoil  unchanged.  French, 
Italian  Ryegrass  cheaper. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

March  23 rd. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 
s.  d  s.  d. 


Apples...  per  £-si eve  i  o  50 
Canadian  and  Nova 
Scotian  Apples 

per  barrel  12  0  25  o 


Grapes . per  lb. 

Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael’s,  each 
Cobbs...  per  100  lbs 


5.  d.  s.a. 
20  40 

26  60 
45  o 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 
s.d.  s.d. 


ArtichokesGlobe  doz.  30  60 
Asparagus,  Eng.bun.  10  o  13  o 


Beans,  French,  perlb.  1  6 

Beet . per  dozen  2  o 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  1  6 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz.  3  0 

Celery . per  bundle  2  6 

Cucumbers  . each  o  6 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6 
Herbs  . per  bunch  o  2 


6 
3  o 
2  6 


6  o 

1  o 
3  o 
o  6 


s.  d.  s.  d 


Horse  Radish,  bundle  2  o 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  1  6 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  1  3 

Onions . per  bunch  o  4 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  1  6 
Smallsalading, punnet  o  4 
Seakale  ...per  basket  2 
Spinach,  per  strike  ...  1  6 

Tomatos .  perlb.  o  6 

Turnips . per  bun.  o  6 


4  o 
2  0 
2  o 
o  6 


3  0 


Potatos— Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Acacia  var.,  per  doz.  12  o  18  o 

Azalea  . per  doz.  18  o  42  o 

— Mollis . per  doz.  24  o  36  o 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  40120 

Cineraria  ...per  doz.  6  o  10  o 
Daffodils  ...per  doz.  9  o  12  o 
Dracaena  term.,  doz.  24  o  36  o 
Dracaena  viridis,doz.  9  o  18  o 
Erica  Hymalis,  per  12  o  18  o 
—  various,  per  doz.  9  o  12  o 
Evergreens, invar. doz  6  o  24  0 
Ferns,  invar.. per  doz.  4  0  18  o 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60  o 

Cut  Flowers.— Avera 
s.  d.  s.  d.' 

Acacia  or  Mimosa 

French  per  bunch  1620 
Anemone  various, 

French,  doz.  bun.  20  40 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  20  60 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 

Carnations.  12  blooms  20  30 
Daffodils,  double, 

doz.  bunches  30  40 
— Single,  doz.  bchs  40  70 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  30  60 

Freezia . doz.  bun.  20  40 

Gardenias  12  blooms  40  80 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  06  10 
Hyacinths,  12  sprays  30  40 
Jonquils,  doz.  bnches  10  20 
doz.  sprays  30  40 
Lilac,  French, 

per  bunch  46  60 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  60  90 
Liliumsvar., doz  blms.  16  30 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

doz.  bunches  6  o  10  o 
MaidenhairFern,i2bs.  6  0  12  o 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  20  4  c 
Mignonette...  12  bun.  16  3  c 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Genista . per  doz.  90120 

Hyacinths,. ..per  doz.  60  90 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

doz.  pots  12  o  18  o 
Marguerites,  perdoz.  90120 
Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  21  o 
Palms,  Specimen  ...  10  6  63  o 
Primula  Sinensis  per 

doz.  40  60 

— scarlet . per  doz.  40  60 

Solanums...per  doz.  9  o  12  o 
Tulips . perdoz.  60  90 

e  Wholesale  Prices. 

’  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Narciss,  var.,  Scilly, 

doz.  bunches  20  40 
Narciss,  French, 
paper  white,  doz.  bs  3  o  60 
Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  1^0  16 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  40  60 

Primroses,  doz.  bchs.  10  20 
Primula,  double,  bun.  09  10 

Primula  single,  doz. 

sprays  04  06 

Orchid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from  03  10 

Roses,  yellow,  dozen  30  60 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  40  80 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  20  30 

—  Tea . per  dozen  10  30 

Snowdrops,  doz.  bn.  10  20 
Tuberoses,  per  doz.  10  20 
Violets,  Parme,  Frnch 

per  bunch  20  30 

—  Czar,  French  bch.  16  20 

—  Dark,  French, 

doz.  bunches  16  20 
— English,  doz.  bchs.  10  16 
Wallflowers,  French, 

doz.  bunches  16  30 
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EVERYBODY^ 

Who  suffers  from  Bodily  . 
Aches  and  Pains,  such  as 
Rheumatism,  Gout,  Lum¬ 
bago,  Headache,  Pleurisy, 
Sciatica,  Sprains  and 
Bruises, 

j  SHOULD  USE 

ST.  JACOBS  OIL 

1/li  and  2/6 

PER  BOTTLE.  / 


STAMEN’S  MANURE. 

(Patent.) 

Acknowledged  to  be  unrivalled  for  Efficiency  and 
Economy,  as  most  satisfactory  and  lasting  results 
follow  the  application  of  the  smallest  quantity.  In 
new  and  enlarged  tins,  6d.,  1  /,  2'6,  and  5'6eacb, 
and  in  kegs,  28  lbs.  10/6,56  lbs.  18 /,  112  lbs.  32/ each. 

Sold  by  all  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen. 

sole  manufacturers: 

Corry  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
HORTICULTURAL  SUNDRIES  MERCHANTS 
AND  MANUFACTURERS, 

13, 15,  &  16,  Finsbury  Street,  London,  E.C. 

“THE  J?  LAWN 

NONSUCH  ”  JT  WEEDER. 

The  fulcrum  is  not  fixed,  as  usual,  but  is 

pivoted  to  the  fork  at  A.  so  that  the  teeth  are 

naturally  presse  1  for- ward  against  the  root  and 
hold  it.  This  makes  the  work  so  easy  that  a  child  can  do 
more  work  with  it  than  a  man  can  do  with  any  other  fork. 
Price  1,6  each,  of  Ironmongers,  Seedsmen,  &c.;or  post  lree  of 
A.  C.  STERRY, 

IVTar*s  hialsea  Tioad..  JfOndon,  S.K. 

SOLE  WHOLESALE  AGENTS  I 

Harding  &  Sons,  25,  Long  Lane,  London,  S.E. 

Osman  &  Co.,  132,  Commercial  Street,  London,  E. 


M  ATI  VE  GUANO. 

BfcST  and  Cheapest  Manure  for  Garden  Use. 

Price  £3  10=.  per  ton,  in  bags. 

Lots  under  10  cvvt.  ^s.  per  cwt ;  1  cwt.  sample  bag  sent  carriage 
paid  to  any  station  in  England  on  receipt  of  P.O.  for  5s. 

Extracts  from  16th  annual  collection  oi  reports: — 

Native  Guano  for  Potatos,  Vegetables,  &c. 

H.  Brinkworth,  Potato  grower,  Reading,  used  for  Potatos, 
Onions,  and  Carrots.  Results,  “  Very  good,  never  had  better 
crops.”  J.  Butler,  Sittingbourne,  “  Used  for  Potato,  Celery,  and 
other  market  gaiden  crops  with  very  good  results.  Potatos* 
large,  clean,  and  free  from  disease.  Best  and  cheapest  manure 
inthe  market.” 

Native  Guano  for  Fruit,  Roses,  Tomatos,  &c. 

J.  Peed  &  Sons,  Streatham,  “  Used  for  fruit  trees  and  Roses. 
Results  very  satisfactory,  we  use  no  other  Guano  now.  Con¬ 
sider  yours  preferable  to  Peruvian.”  J.  Finch,  Orrell  Gardens, 
“  Used  for  Vegetables,  Tomatos,  Grapes,  Cucumbers,  and 
flowers  with  satisfactory  results.  Most  excellent  for  Potatos 
and  many  other  things.  The  cheapest  manure  in  the  market.” 

Orders  to  the  NATIVE  GUANO  CO.,  LIMITED,  29,  New 
Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars,  London,  where  Pamphlet  ofTesti- 
monials,  &c.,  may  be  obtained.  AGENTS  WANTED. 


SMYTH’S 
GARDEN  SUNDRIES,  MANURES, 

SOILS,  &C. 


Black  and  Brown  Peat 
Silver  Sand  and  Loam 
Cocoa  Nut  Fibre  Refuse 
Leaf  and  Peat  Mould 
Specially  Prepared  Mould 
Sphagnum  Moss 
Guano  and  Dissolved  Bones 
Bones,  A  inch  and  \  inch 
Bone  Dust,  guaranteed  pure 
Blood  and  Bone  Manure 
highly  recommended 
Horticultural  Charcoal 
Tobacco  Cloth,  far  superior  to 
Paper 

Mushroom  Spawn 


Russia  and  Archangel  Mats 
Pot  Washing  Brushes 
Virgin  Cork  and  Raffia  [Twine 
Tanned  Netting  &  Tarred 
Trugg  Garden  Baskets 
Flower  Sticks,  from  1  to  5  feet 
Wooden  Labels,  from  4  to  I2in. 
Thin  Bamboo  Canes 
Rose  and  Dahlia  Stakes,  about 
5  feet 

Oi  chid  Baskets  and  Teak  Rods 
Patent  Bass  Brooms 
Folding  Postal  Flow  er  Boxes 
Smyth’s  Orchid  and  Hothouse 
Shading 


Write  for  Price  List,  free  by  post. 


H.  G.  SMYTH, 

21,  GOLDSMITH  STREET,  DRURY  LANE,  W.C. 


BOILING  WATER  OR  MlLK. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST  OR  SUPPER. 


ricultural 

An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  of  52  pages  and  cover 
Exponent  of  scientific  and  high-farming;  advocate  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  agriculture,  in  the  supply  of  farm  requisites  and  the  sale 
ot  produce  :  organ  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Associ¬ 
ation,  the  pioneer  society  tor  mutual  suDply  of  pure  oilcakes, 
complete  manures,  reliable  seeds  and  implements  on  wholesale 
terms.  Specimen  copy  free.  Subscription  per  annum,  5s., 
inclusive  of  postage.  Single  Copies  6 d.  each,  through  all 
Newsagents. — 3,  Agar  Street,  Strand,  London.  W.C. 


irononusf. 


BARR’S  SEEDS,  BULBS,  AND 

PLANTS. 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS. — The  best  sortsonly.  Much  valuable 
information.  Catalogue  free  on  application. 
FLOWER  SEEDS. — Upwards  of  2  000  species  and  varieties, 
all  decorative  kinds.  Catalogue  free  on  application. 
BULBS.— Gladiolus  .Lilies,  Anemones,  Ranunculus,  Hyacin- 
thus  candicans,  Tigridias,  &c.,  f-r  Spring  Planting.  Lists 


ON  APPLICATION. 

PLANTS.— Michaelmas  Daisies,  Perennial  Sunflowers, 
Double  and  Single  Paeonies,  Iris,  Oriental  Hellebores, 
Carnations,  See.  Lists  free  on  application. 

BARR  &  SON,  12,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
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BOXES  OF 
VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 


Arranged  to  produce  a  constant  supply  of  the 


best  Vegetables  all  the  year  round. 


WEBBS’  BOX  j  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  5/  — 

WFRRQ'  ROY  Containing 42 varieties  \  Q  /C 
IlJjDDD  DU  A,  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  IZi/U 

WEBBS’  BOX  j  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  lSy/- 

WPDDQ’  DAY  Containing6i varieties  6)  \  / 
liliDDu  Dl)A,  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  l\ j ' 

Acknowledged  to  be  the  best  value  ever  offered. 

OTHER  BOXES 

At  2/6,  7/6.  3116,  42 /-,  63/  ,  and  105/-  each. 
All  Carriape  Free.  5  par  Cpnt.  Discount  for 
Cash. 


For  Priced  Lists,  Descriptions,  and  Illustrations  of 
the  best  sorts,  see  Webbs’  Spring  Catalogue,  post 
free,  1/-,  gratis  to  Customers.  Abridged  Edition 
gratis  and  post  free. 

WEBB  &  SONS, 
WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 

GEORGE  JACKMAN  &  SON, 

WOKING  NURSERY,  SURREY, 

Invite  Inspection  of  the  Following  Well- 
grown  Stuff : — 

FRUIT  TREES — A  fine  stock  of  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums,  and  Damsons,  in  Standard,  Pyramid,  and  Dwarf- 
trained  trees ;  also  Dwarf-trained  Apricots,  Peaches,  and 
Nectarines. 

ROSES. — A  large  Collection  of  Dwarf  and  Standard 
Hybrid  Perpetual  and  Tea  Roses,  in  all  the  leading  varie¬ 
ties  ;  also  Tea  Roses,  in  pots,  for  forcing. 

1<  HODODENDRONS. — Choice  named  varieties  set 

with  flower-buds;  also  Hybrid  Seedlings  and  Ponticums. 

CONIFERS. — Fine  stuff,  in  various  Sorts,  for  Lawn 

and  Shrubbery  planting. 

SHRUBS. — Ornamental  and  Flowering,  adapted  for 
Belts,  Shrubberies,  Screens,  &c. 

CLIMBERS- — Including  their  celebrated  Clematis, 
suitable  for  Walls,  Trellis-work,  Rockwork,  &c. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES.— For  Parks,  Avenues, 
Streets,  and  Private  Gardens. 

FOREST  TREES.  -  In  large  quantities,  for  Coverts, 
Woods,  &c. 

CATALOGUES  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING.— A  leading  Feature, 
Plans  designed,  and  Advice  given  as  to  Laying-out, Planting, 
or  Renovating  Parks,  Cemeteries,  Recreation  Gi  ounds,  and 
Private  Gardens.  


IVOR LD-RENO  WNED 

PRIMULA 

GOLD  MEDAL  STRAIN 
Is  the  best  in  cultivation. 

Per  Packet, 

1/6,  2/6,  3/6,  and  5/-. 

ILLUSTRATED 
SEED 

CATALOGUE, 

GRATIS  and  POST  FREE. 


B.  S.  WILLIAMS  &  SON, 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nuseries, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY.  LONDON,  N. 


IMMEDIATE 
ESPATCH. 


PARCEL  POST 

COMPOSITE  COLLECTIONS 

OF 

Vegetable  &  Flower  Seeds. 


8UTT0NS  7/-  COLLECTION, 

Containing  22  varieties  of  Vegetable  Seeds, 
and  8  varieties  of  Flower  Seeds,  sent  free  by 
Parcel  Post  on  receipt  of  a  remittance  for  7/-. 

SUTTON’8  10/-  COLLECTION, 

Containing  31  varieties  of  Vegetable  Seeds, 
and  12  varieties  of  Flower  Seeds,  sent  free  by 
Parcel  Tost  on  receipt  of  aremittancefcrg/6. 

SUTTON’S  1 4/-  COLLECTION, 

Containing  41  varieties  of  Vegelable  Seeds, 
and  iS  varieties  of  Flower  Seeds,  sent  free  b\ 
Parcel  Post  on  receipt  of  a  remittance  lor  13/4. 

Button  s  Seeds 

GENUINE  ONLY  FROM  SUTTON  &  SONS, READING. 

- — _ _ _ _ _ - _ J 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  490. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  or  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Tuesday,  April  5. — Brighton  “  New  ”  Horticultural  Society’s 
Show  (2  days).  Sale  of  the  late  Mr.  E.  G.  Wrigley’s  Orchids 
at  Hovviclk  House,  Preston,  by  Protheroe  '&  Morris  (4  days). 
Sale  of  imported  and  established  Orchids,  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris'  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  April  6. —  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society’s  Spiing  Show  (2  days).  Sale  of  Lily  Bulbs,  Plants, 
&c.,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 

Thursday,  April  7. — Shrewsbury  Spring  Flower  Show. 

Friday,  April  8. — Sale  ol  imported  Cattleya  labiata  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 


Cf|<|  lilorlil. 

Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY.  APRIL  2nd,  1892. 


(TAiddle-age d  Gardeners. — Did  not  the 
subject  possess  so  much  of  interest, 
as  well  as  of  sentiment,  we  might  attempt 
to  indulge  in  some  humorous  flights  over 
the  singular  experiences  of  some  gardeners 
when  in  search  of  situations.  But  re¬ 
cently  we  referred  to  the  case  of  the  young 
man,  then  later  of  the  old  man,  the  grey¬ 
beards  of  the  profession,  and  now  we  deal 
shortly  with  the  middle-aged. 

It  might  be  thought  that  if  youth  is  too 
young  for  gardening  experience,  and  age 
too  old  for  physical  capacity,  that  at  least 
everything  would  be  favourable  for  the 
men  of  mature  years.  But  these  too  it 
would  seem  have  their  troubles,  and  some 
singular  experiences.  We  have  before  us, 
as  we  write,  a  bundle  of  replies  to  an  ad¬ 


vertisement  inserted  in  a  clerical  news¬ 
paper,  the  unfortunate  applicant  for  a 
berth  being  then  in  the  employment  of  a 
clergyman  who  no  longer  needed  his  ser¬ 
vices.  To  say  that  any  one  out  of  all  these 
replies  offered  a  decent  man  anything 
worthy  of  his  merit  would  he  to  state  a 
gross  falsehood.  Wrelched  salaries,  more 
wretchedly  menial  duties,  absolute  slavery 
week-day  and  Sunday  — a  pitiful  recapitu¬ 
lation  indeed.  Better  a  thousand  times 
that  any  respectable  and  capable  gardener 
should  go  to  the  coloniesor  turn  bricklayer’s 
labourer,  than  under  the  designation  of  “gar¬ 
dener,”  become  a  sort  of  domestic  pariah. 

This  case,  unhappily,  is  but  a  sample  of 
thousands.  The  gardener  of  middle  age  has 
toendure  a  number  of  humiliationsthateven 
mechanics’  labourers  are  mostly  free  from, 
and  how  to  escape  from  the  coil  which  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  an  over-crowded  vocation 
has  bound  around  him  is  indeed  difficult  to 
say.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  en¬ 
vironments  of  many  excellent  gardeners 
have  a  pathetic  side  which  commands 
sympathy.  To  be  a  real  gardener,  es¬ 
teemed  and  respected  because  he  has 
knowledge  and  some  independence,  is  a 
worthy  position.  But  to  fall  into  the  con¬ 
dition  of  mere  domestic  slavery  is  indeed 
lamentable. 


MTarieties  of  Apples. — We  have  been 

>  amused  to  read  of  the  urgent  appeal 
made  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
to  suppress  what  are  termed  useless  variet  ies 
of  Apples.  Well,  we  have  long  heard  of 
the  famous  fictional  horse  which  a  child 
might  lead  to  the  water  but  an  army  could 
not  induce  to  drink.  We  may  well  expect 
to  hear  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Hoili- 
cultural  Society  exclaim,  “  If  we  do 
strive  to  suppress  useless  sorts  of  Apples 
by  the  publication  of  an  index  expurga- 
to/ins,  every  kind  mentioned  in  which  is  to 
be  utterly  and  absolutely  sent  to  perdition, 
of  what  use  will  it  be  unless  wre  can  send  to 
eternal  punishment  all  growers  who  set  our 
requirements  at  defiance  ?  ”  Practically  we 
shall  take  all  the  trouble  and  meet  the 
expense  of  taking  this  horse  to  water,  and 
then  it  may  not  drink  a  drop. 

Now,  if  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
having,  through  the  profound  sagacity  of 
its  Fruit  Committee,  succeeded  in  ex¬ 
purgating  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  its 
members  every  valueless  variety  of  Apple 
from  its  catalogue,  will  go  further  and  ask 
Parliament  to  render  penal  any  growing  of 
an  expurgated  variety,  it  is  possible — - 
though  not  at  all  probable— that  some 
material  reduction  in  the  number  of  useless 
varieties  might  be  made.  We  fear,  how¬ 
ever,  that  what  the  good  sense  of  growers 
in  this  case  fail  to  produce,  penal  enact¬ 
ments  never  will.  Supposing  the  Society 
were  to  attempt  this  gigantic  effort  of 
striving  to  reduce  by  one  half  our  enormous 
Apple  lists,  we  should  still  have  hundreds 
more  varieties  in  cultivation  than  any  one 
person  would  care  to  grow.  All  the  same 
a  hundred  persons  would  probably  grow 
them  all  somewhere,  because  they  find  here 
and  there  in  various  soils  and  situations 
merits  which  others  do  not  possess. 

Then  further  the  Society  cannot  in  con¬ 
sistency  encourage  the  addition  of  presum¬ 
ably  new  varieties,  as  apparently  we  have 
far  too  many  as  it  is,  hence  the  supply  of 
novelties  would  be  closed  up  utterly.  After 
all,  does  it  not  strike  our  readers  that  very 
much  nonsense  is  written  about  Apple  lists? 
It  is  better  to  have  too  many  sorts  than 
too  few,  and  no  one  is  compelled  to  grow 
more  than  he  cares  to  do.  Still,  if  worth¬ 
less  sorts  are  to  be  got  rid  of,  the  process 
must  commence  with  the  nurserymen,  not 
with  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
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Whe  Potato  Disease. — Our  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  a  short  resume  of  a 
report  respecting  the  Potato  disease  in 
France,  and  the  application  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  or  cure  of  the  same  on  the  Potato 
breadths  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  mixture, 
furnished  to  our  foreign  office  by  Consul 
Paunceforte.  In  this  report  the  consul  de¬ 
clares  that  wheresoever  the  mixture  was 
tried,  all  over  France,  not  one  case  of 
failure  has  been  reported.  That  is  a  re¬ 
markable  statement,  and  may  •well  induce 
Potato  growers  at  home  to  give  this  mix¬ 
ture  a  renewed  trial. 

Here  at  home,  as  we  have  previously 
mentioned,  there  have  been  some  failures 
and  some  successes.  Doubtless  good 
reason  could  be  shown  why  these  different 
results  have  occurred,  and  it  may  be  that 
some  would  be  found  in  the  different 
strengths  of  the  mixture.  In  the  consul’s 
report  the  strength  is  thus  given : — Two 
pounds  of  sulphate  of  copper,  four  pounds 
of  lime,  and  twenty-five  gallons  of  water. 
It  would  have  been  specially  interesting  to 
have  learnt  more  respecting  the  dates  or 
periods  of  applications,  the  sorts  experi¬ 
mented  upon,  and  the  number  of  applica¬ 
tions.  Also  something  as  to  the  general 
condition  of  the  weather  in  France  last 
summer  as  compared  with  that  of  Great 
Britain,  which,  as  we  too  well  remember, 
was  cold  and  exceedingly  wet. 

We  confess  to  a  very  anxious  desire  to 
have  this  sulphate  of  copper  mixture  fully 
and  widely  tested  here  during  the  present 
year,  but  there  are  so  many  side  issues  that 
too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to  insure 
a  perfectly  impartial  testing.  We  note 
that  our  French  friends  have  raised  a  new 
Potato  called  the  Eiffel.  It  is  hoped  that  it 
is  not  quite  so  tall  a  grower  as  its  name  im¬ 
plies,  but  when  we  are  told  that  the 
“  shoots  come  up  with  a  rush,”  recollec¬ 
tions  of  the  famous  Beanstalk  of  fairy 
stor)'  naturally  occur.  After  all,  only  in 
other  language,  what  is  said  about  it  has 
been  said  about  a  score  of  varieties  at 
home  from  time  to  time. 


Late  Spring. — We  are  practically  in 
the  month  of  April,  and  although  at 
this  moment  everj^  description  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  shows  but  indifferent  signs  of  activity, 
yet  ere  che  month  is  out  wonderful  may  be 
the  change  found,  and  entirely  maj'  the 
face  of  Nature  be  altered.  Already  we 
hear  grumblings  as  to  the  spring  being  un¬ 
usually  laggard.  That  idea  we  cannot 
adopt  at  present.  The  average  character 
of  the  spring  has  j-et  to  be  evidenced,  for 
we  are  hardly  yet  into  the  vernal  season, 
indeed  can  now  be  said  only  to  reach  the 
conclusion  of  winter  with  the  end  of 
March.  Ordinaril}^  the  winter  has  been 
a  very  prosaic  one,  though  it  has  been 
quite  severe  enough  to  let  us  know  that 
fact.  Frost  is  still  a  potent  force  in 
Nature,  yet  has  the  winter  been  so  far 
lenient  that  we  have  heard  exceedingly 
little  of  privation  caused  by  the  hard 
weather  of  which  undoubtedly  we  had 
enough.  That  is  very  satisfactory. 

Gardeners  have  found  very  little  cause 
to  complain  of  the  winter,  for  if  at  times 
severe,  on  the  whole  it  has  been  fairly  dry 
and  has  not  materially  interfered  with 
work.  March  has  been  an  exceptionally 
dry  month,  the  latter  part  being  open  and 
acceptable.  Still  nothing  is  forward  or 
precocious.  Those  who  now  grumble 
somewhat  for  that  reason  doubtless  rather 
think  that  if  life  is  short  our  too-fleeting 
summers  are  much  shorter,  and  that  if  a 
fairty  early  start  be  not  made,  then  the 
end  comes  all  too  soon.  If  April  should 
come  at  all  up  to  its  ancient  traditional 
character,  and  by  aid  of  its  genial  showers 


bring  forth  luxuriant  flowers,  we  shall  for¬ 
get  the  sluggishness  of  March  and  realize 
that  for  once  we  have  a  sweet,  enjoyable, 
old-fashioned  spring. 

Of  late  we  have  rarely  found  our 
summers  to  begin  until  July  comes  in. 
That  is  a  somewhat  severe  reflection  upon 
the  midsummer  of  tradition,  which  is  said 
to  come  at  the  end  of  June,  but  then  there 
have  been  years,  if  not  recently  at  least, 
in  days  gone  by  when  the  spring  seemed 
to  be  but  the  beginning  of  summer. 
Would  that  we  could  see  such  a  meteoro¬ 
logical  phenomenon  this  season,  then, 
indeed,  should  we  have  cause  to  rejoice. 


The  Clay  Cross  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its 
thirty-fifth  annual  exhibition  on  Tuesday,  August 
1 6  th. 

Mr.  E.  Dumper,  formerly  gardener  at  Summerville, 
Limerick,  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  to  the  Hon. 
H.  D.  Ryder,  High  Ashhurst,  Dorking. 

A  Free  International  Exhibition  of  Orchids  will  again 
be  held  in  Brussels  in  May  next  from  the  14th  to  the 
20th,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Societe  d’Amateurs 
d'Orchidces  of  that  city.  The  society  will  not  this 
year  issue  a  special  schedule,  but  invite  amateurs 
to  show  as  much  or  as  little  as  they  please,  and 
objects  of  art  or  medals  will  be  awarded  according 
to  special  merit. 

The  Spear-Lily  of  New  South  Wales,  Doryanthes 
excelsa,  a  plant  very  rarely  seen  in  bloom  in  this 
country,  is  now  flowering  in  the  Trinity  College 
Botanic  Garden,  Dublin.  It  belongs  to  the  natural 
order  Amaryllidaceae,  though  in  appearance  is  as 
unlike  an  ordinary  Amaryllis  as  well  can  be,  the 
crimson  Lily-like  flowers  being  congested,  in  the  case 
of  the  Dublin  plant,  on  a  scape  10  ft.  high  and  2  in. 
in  diameter. 

Plants  Certificated  in  Ghent  — At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Belgian  Chamber  of  Horticulture  Certificates 
of  Merit  were  awarded  Mr.  B.  Fortie  for  Clivia 
miniata  Madame  Romain  De  Smet ;  to  Mr.  Jules 
Hye  for  Odontoglossum  Hadweni ;  to  Mr.  Edward 
Pynaert  for  Cvpripedium  superbiens  villosum  fl. 
striatum ;  Mr.  Louis  van  Houtte  for  Hsemanthus 
Kalbreyeri ;  to  Messrs.  Bcelens  Brothers  for  Odonto¬ 
glossum  crispum  var.,  and  for  a  seedling  Clivia 
miniata;  to  Mr.  Ed.  Pynaert  for  Cypripedium 
Godseffianum,  and  Adiantum  Birkenheadi. 

Camellia  alba  plena.— A  Dundee  correspondent, 
“  D.  S.,"  writes  Some  fine  examples  of  this  grand 
old  plant  are  to  be  seen  at  Tayside,  Perth,  the 
residence  of  Robert  Pullar,  Esq.  They  are  planted 
out  in  the  centre  bed  of  a  large  conservatory,  and 
at  the  time  of  my  visit  (last  Monday)  presented  a 
marvellous  wealth  of  bloom.  One  plant  measured 
12  ft.  through  and  about  13  ft.  high,  and  carried  from 
2,000  to  2,500  fully-developed  blocms.  Two  other 
plants  of  somewhat  smaller  dimensions  carried 
between  them  something  like  an  additional  4,000 
blooms.  Alternating  with  these  are  other  large 
specimens  of  coloured  varieties  also  well  flowered, 
but  certainly  far  behind  the  whites.  Altogether  I 
should  say  there  were  not  less  than  10,000  fully- 
developed  Camellia  blooms  in  the  conservatory — a 
display  which  Mr.  McDonald,  the  gardener,  may 
well  be  proud  of. 

Sevenoaks  Gardeners’  and  Amateurs'  Mutual  Im¬ 
provement  Society —This  society  held  its  fortnightly 
meeting  on  Tuesday,  the  15th  ult.,  when  Mr. 
F.  Watnough  occupied  the  chair.  Hyacinths  were 
well  shown  by  Messrs.  Buckland,  Farmer,  and  Fox, 
who  were  awarded  prizes  given  by  the  society  in  the 
order  named.  The  subject  for  discussion  was 
“  The  Culture  of  Primulas  and  Cyclamen  for  con¬ 
servatory  decoration,”  and  Mr.  J.  Westcott,  who 
lead  off  with  a  short  but  excellent  paper,  detailed  the 
way  he  successfully  grew  these  useful  winter  and 
spring  flowering  plants.  Mr.  Westcott  regretted 
that  the  Cyclamen  was  not  more  largely  met  with  in 
private  gardens,  and,  as  some  inducement  for 
members  of  the  society  to  take  up  their  culture,  he 
offered  to  contribute  to  a  prize  to  be  offered  for  the 
Dest  six  plants.  After  some  discussion  it  was 
decided  to  let  the  matter  stand  over  until  the  com¬ 
mittee  met.  Subsequently  a  very  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Westcott  for  his  paper, 
and  to  the  chairman  for  presiding. 

Birch  Bark  — Sending  to  the  Scientific  Committee, 
last  week,  some  fragments  taken  fresh  from  the 


trunks  of  Betula  papyracea,  reared  in  the  Trinity 
College  Botanic  Gardens,  Dublin,  from  seeds  sent 
from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  some  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago,  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge  wrote  : — ”  It  can  be 
written  upon  with  ease  with  an  ordinary  pen  and  ink, 
as  these  examples  will  show.  Its  texture  is  very  soft 
and  fine, except  here  and  there,  where  transverse  corky 
lenticels  occur.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the 
part  this  exquisitely  finely-textured  bark  plays  in  the 
economy  of  the  tree,  as  contrasted  with  other  barks 
of  a  more  rough  and  corky  texture,  such  as,  say, 
Quercus  suber,  or  ‘  Cork  Oak.’  Both  are,  no  doubt, 
identical  in  their  being  practically  impervious  to 
water,  either  from  within  outwards,  or  vice  versa.  As 
a  contrast,  I  send  a  small  piece  of  stemofArauja 
(Schubertia),  or  Physianthus  grandiflorus,  with  net¬ 
ted  rugose  corky  bark,  arranged  around  a  stem  quite 
green,  and  doubtless  rich  in  chlorophyll.” 

Gingko  Seeds. — Mr.  Burbridge  also  sent  at  the 
same  time  some  seedlings  of  the  Maidenhair  or 
Gingko  Tree  of  China,  accompanied  by  the  following 
note. — "Dr.  E.  P.  Wright,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  Professor 
of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  saw  the  ripe 
fruits  in  one  of  the  public  gardens  at  Rome  last 
autumn,  a  crop  of  golden  Plum-like  fruits  amongst 
the  Maidenhair-like  leaves,  and  succeeded  in  obtain¬ 
ing  a  supply  of  the  seeds  through  H.M.  ambassador, 
the  Marquess  of  Dufferin  and  Ava.  I  am  enabled  by 
the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Wright  to  send  a  few  of  these 
fresh  seeds  for  the  inspection  of  the  committee,  as 
well  as  seedlings  raised  from  the  same,  sown  on 
December  8,  1891,  in  a  mean  temperature  of  6o° 
Fahr.  The  fleshy  covering  of  these  seeds,  analogous 
to  that  of  our  native  Yewberry,  is  edible,  and  is  used 
as  dessert  in  China  and  Japan  according  to  Siebold 
and  other  authors.  It  is  well  known  that  this  tree 
rarely  if  ever  fruits  in  Britain,  a  fact  perhaps  due  to 
the  dioecious  character.  These  seeds  also  illustrate 
a  very  interesting  physiological  fact  mentioned  by 
Sachs  ( Text  Book,  p.  665).  If  the  temperature  is 
sufficiently  high,  the  green  colouring  substance 
(chlorophyll)  is  found  in  the  cotyledons  of  Conifers, 
and  in  the  leaves  of  Ferns  in  complete  darkness,  as 
well  as  under  the  influence  of  light.  I  am  by  no 
means  certain  that  Ferns  and  Conifer  seeds  alone 
possess  this  peculiarity,  which  is  common  to  other 
seeds,  and  notably  to  those  of  Acer  pseudo-platanus, 
the  common  Sycamore,  the  Sea-kale,  Crambe 
maritima,  and  possibly  others  which  I  have  not 
examined.” 

Reading  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  improve¬ 
ment  Association. — The  third  annual  report  of  this 
flourishing  society  has  just  been  issued,  the  member¬ 
ship  of  which  is  steadily  increasing  and  now- 
numbers  140.  Fortnightly  meetings  are  held,  which 
is  perhaps  better  than  weekly  ones,  as  it  affords 
the  members  an  opportunity  to  ponder  over  and 
dissect  any  information  given  by  the  reader  of  a 
paper.  We  think  some  gardening  societies  attempt 
too  much,  and  especially  so  those  who  have  papers 
read  to  them  weekly.  We  think  it  would  be  much 
better  to  have  papers  read  fortnightly,  allowing  the 
alternate  evening  to  be  devoted  to  a  conversation  or 
discussion  on  the  paper  previously  read.  Weekly 
papers  appear  to  supply  overmuch  strong  m?at,  and 
time  is  required  to  digest  and  assimilate  some  of  it. 
We  think  it  would  be  well  if  the  younger  gardeners 
would  do  a  little  more  note-taking  at  such  meetings, 
and  keep  what  may  be  appropriately  termed  a 
commonplace  book  in  which  could  be  set  down, 
under  appropriate  headings,  such  scraps  of  useful 
information  as  they  can  gather  at  these  meetings — it 
would  be  very  helpful  to  them.  The  Reading  report 
further  states  that  the  library  (which  we  are  pleased 
to  see  the  Reading  society  have  in  operation)  has 
been  well  used  by  the  members  during  the  past  year, 
and  has  proved  of  great  value  to  the  association. 
The  society  also  offers  prizes  for  papers  on  given 
subjects  open  for  competition  by  assistant  gardeners 
only.  These  prizes  are  for  subjects  well  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  competitors.  Too  often  com¬ 
petitive  essays  are  on  subjects  of  an  ambitious  and 
lofty  character  beyond  the  ken  of  gardeners,  and 
then  they  are  practically  valueless  because  they  are 
only  second-hand  conclusions.  Anything  in  the 
way  of  flights  into  authorship  of  this  character  is 
only  of  real  value  to  the  competitor  when  he  can 
put  into  his  paper  what  he  really  knows.  In  this 
respect  the  Reading  society  shows  a  good  lead,  and 
it  is  one  we  think  some  other  societies  may  follow 
with  advantage. 
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The  undermentioned  plants,  flowers,  and  the  Orange 
were  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  on  the  22nd  ult.,  when  they  received 
certificates  according  to  merit.  The  Orchids  certi¬ 
ficated  at  the  same  meeting  will  be  described  under 
"  Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings.” 

Amaryllis  Eclipse.— The  leaves  of  this  variety, 
as  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  were  nearly 
as  long  as  the  flower  scapes  and  of  a  light  glaucous 
green  hue.  Two  flower  scapes  about  2  ft.  high 
carried  two  flowers  each.  The  latter  are  funnel- 
shaped,  of  large  size  and  great  substance,  with  the 
three  outer  segments  broadly  elliptic,  crimson- 
scarlet,  with  darker  veins  and  white  towards  the 
sides  ;  the  three  inner  ones  are  smaller  and  narrower, 
with  a  greater  amount  of  white,  especially  the  lower 
segment,  which  is  wholly  white  at  the  base.  An 
Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it. 

Ranunculus  cortusjefolius. — The  leaves  of  this 
giant  Buttercup  are  of  very  large  size,  roundly 
heart-shaped,  seven  to  nine-lobed,  strongly  netted 
with  veins,  hairy,  and  of  a  bright  shining  green. 
The  leaves  on  the  stem  are  much  smaller,  stalkless, 
and  three  to  five-lobed.  The  flowers  are  arranged 
in  branching  cymes,  and  are  of  large  size,  shining 
golden-yellow,  with  five  to  six  obovate  petals. 
Individually  the  flowers  would  measure  2  in.  to 
2 Jin.  across,  so  that  in  the  aggregate  they  are  very 
effective.  The  stems  attain  a  height  of  2  ft.,  and 
branch  considerably  towards  the  top.  The  species 
is  a  native  of  the  Canary  Islands  and  Madeira,  from 
whence  it  was  originally  introduced  in  1826,  andfre- 
quently  so  since  then,  but  has  as  often  been  lost  to 
cultivation  because  not  so  hardy  as  is  desirable,  and 
therefore  not  able  to  maintain  itself  in  the  her¬ 
baceous  border  under  the  same  conditions  as  our 
native  and  European  species.  It  is,  however,  a  very 
desirable  plant  even  if  it  requires  to  be  grown  in  pots 
during  the  winter  and  protected  by  a  frame  or  green¬ 
house,  where  it  would  be  highly  appreciated  when  in 
bloom.  Some  leaves  and  cut  flowers  of  it  were  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Mr.  Charles  Wood,  gardener  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Hylton,  Merstham  House,  Merstham, 
Surrey,  when  a  First  class  Certificate  was  awarded  it. 

Amaryllis  Silver  Queen. — The  flowers  of  this 
variety  are  funnel-shaped,  with  elliptic,  cuspidate 
and  blunt  outer  segments  that  are  red,  netted  with 
darker  veins  and  having  a  white  centre.  The  inner 
segments  are  much  narrower,  the  lowest  one 
especially  so,  and  all  three  are  more  or  less  splashed 
with  white  on  a  red  ground.  It  was  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  and  received  an 
Award  of  Merit. 

Rose,  Caroline  Testout. — The  flowers  of  this 
hybrid  perpetual  are  large  and  of  a  delicate  rose- 
pink.  The  petals  are  broad,  revolute  at  the  margins, 
and  the  outermost  ones  spread  considerably,  at  least 
when  grown  under  glass.  The  leaves  are  large  and 
of  a  deep  glaucous  green  with  three  to  five  broadly 
ovate  or  somewhat  heart-shaped  leaflets.  An 
Award  of  Merit  was  granted  it  .  when  shown  by 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son. 

Rose,  Danmark. — In  this  we  have  another  hybrid 
perpetual,  considerably  resembling  La  France  in 
form,  but  the  broad  petals  are  pink  at  the  reflexed 
margin  only.  The  outer  surface  is  of  a  deep  salmon- 
rose  and  very  effective,  at  least  when  grown  under 
glass.  We  should  expect  that  the  tint  would  even 
be  deeper  when  grown  out  of  doors.  An  Award  of 
Merit  was  accorded  it  when  shown  by  Messrs.  Wm. 
Paul  &  Son. 

Euonymus  japonicus  compactus. — The  dwarf 
habit  and  neat,  compact  form  of  this  variety  should 
be  sufficient  to  recommend  it  to  cultivators  indepen¬ 
dent  of  its  variegation,  which  increases  its  ornamental 
value  considerably.  The  oblong-lanceolate  leaves 
are  J  in.  to  f  in.  long,  very  closely  arranged  upon, 
the  stem,  and  of  a  shining  green,  with  a  narrow, 
slightly  crenate,  white  margin.  The  stems  are 
generally  only  6  in.  high,  quite  erect,  and  therefore 
highly  suitable  for  making  edges  to  beds  of  shrubs 
or  even  for  the  edgings  of  walks.  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  were  the 
exhibitors,  and  an  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  the 
variety. 

Seedling  Orange. — The  fruit  of  a  seedling 
Orange  exhibited  by  C.  E.  Smith,  Esq.  (gardener,  ■ 
Mr.  J.  Quarterman),  Silvermere,  Cobham,  Surrey, 
was  of  medium  size,  oval  in  shape  like  that  of  a 
Jaffa  Orange  and  of  a  light  orange-yellow.  The 


flesh  was  of  a  dark  orange  hue.  and  the  seeds  small. 
An  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it. 

At  the  first  spring  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society,  Regent’s  Park,  on  the  23rd  ult.,  the  under¬ 
mentioned  subjects  were  exhibited  and  received 
certificates. 

Chionodoxa  grandiflora. — The  flower  scapes 
of  this  variety  bear  from  one  to  four  flowers,  the 
usual  number  being  two.  When  there  are  four 
blooms  on  a  stalk  it  is  evidence  of  strong  bulbs  or 
good  culture.  The  blooms  are  large  compared  with 
those  of  C.  Lucilise,  and  of  a  light  blue  giving  place 
to  a  paler  or  almost  white  hue  in  the  eye.  A  pot  of 
bulbs  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm 
Nurseries,  Tottenham,  when  a  Botanical  Certificate 
was  awarded  them. 

Amaryllis  Orion. — Two  scapes,  each  about  2  ft. 
high  and  each  two-flowered,  were  produced  by  one 
bulb.  The  flowers  were  large,  openly  bell-shaped, 
crimson-scarlet  and  deepening  to  a  rich  crimson  in 
the  tbroat  around  the  greenish  rays  at  the  base. 

Argus. — The  scape  of  this  variety  was  2  ft.  high 
and  carried  four  fine  blooms,  which  were  funnel- 
shaped,  and  of  a  rich  crimson-scarlet  deepening  to  a 
glossy  crimson  to  the  very  base.  The  six-rayed  star, 
which  is  usually  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  flower, 
is  in  this  case  almost  entirely  obscured  by  the  heavy 
shading  of  crimson  over  it. 

Eclipse. — For  description  of  this  variety  see  above. 
All  three  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea,  and  each  received  a  Floricultural  Certificate. 

Dracaena  Barteti. — The  leaves  of  this  garden 
variety  are  lanceolate,  12  in.  to  18  in.  long,  and  of  a 
deep  bronzy  olive  above  with  broad  bright  red 
margins.  The  under  surface  is  also  of  a  bronzy 
glaucous  hue,  with  red  nerves,  or  lines. 

Bertolonia  argyroneura. — The  leaves  of  this 
plant  are  pale  green  with  five  white,  longitudinal 
bands  along  the  principal  nerves  with  transverse 
ones  connecting  them,  and  dotted  with  white  on  the 
intermediate  spaces. 

Bertolonia  Comte  de  Kerchove. — The  ovate 
leaves  in  this  case  are  of  a  deep  olive  green  with  five 
longitudinal  and  many  transverse  rosy  veins,  the 
latter  connecting  the  former  together  in  meshes. 
The  areas  between  are  also  spotted  with  rose.  The 
Dracaena  and  both  the  Bertolonias  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Son,  Forest  Hill,  and  each 
received  a  Botanical  Certificate. 

Elais  melanococca. — A  plant  of  this  species, 
shown  by  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  was  well 
furnished  with  leaves  about  2  ft.  long,  pinnate  and 
dark  green,  with  the  pinnae  gradually  narrowed  into 
spiny  points  towards  the  base.  It  would  appear  to 
be  of  considerable  ornamental  value,  if  as  well 
furnished  with  leaves  by  the  time  it  is  12  in.  to 
15  in.  high, 

Euonymus  japonicus  compactus. — For  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  pretty  little  plant,  see  above.  Both 
were  shown  by  the  same  exhibitors,  and  received 
Botanical  Certificates. 

- - 

GARDENERS’  TRADE- 

UNIONISM. 

Are  our  Scotch  gardener  friends  really  in  revolt,  and 
do  those  of  the  auld  granite  city  really  mean  busi¬ 
ness  ?  Doubtless  when  some  fifty  members  of  the 
vocation  agree  to  form  a  gardeners’  union,  they  have 
some  clear  idea  as  to  the  nature  of  their  grievances, 
and  how  they  may  hope  to  remedy  them.  If  they 
have  not  then  will  all  their  union  and  labour  be 
in  vain.  Whatsoever  it  may  be  possible  to  accom¬ 
plish  by  united  action  in  a  town  like  Aberdeen,  cer¬ 
tain  it  is  that  because  of  the  singular  way  in  which 
gardeners  are  generally  dispersed  all  over  the  king¬ 
dom,  they  present  a  very  difficult  body  both  to 
organize  and  to  induce  to  any  combined  action. 

Gardeners,  who  are  chiefly  employed  in  private 
places,  probably  whilst  realising  only  too  well  the 
unsatisfactory  nature  of  their  positions,  yet  fully 
understand  that  their  vocation  is  not  of  that  essen¬ 
tial  nature  which  is  associated  with  so  much  labour 
in  other  directions.  Whilst  I  should  heartily  de¬ 
sire  to  see  gardeners  better  paid  and  better  organ¬ 
ized,  I  at  the  same  time  fully  realise  how  almost 
impossible  it  seems  by  any  combined  action  to  pro¬ 
duce  these  results.  We  are  just  nowon  the  eve  of 
considerable  financial  and  trade  depression,  and  that 
bodes  badly  for  gardeners,  because  as  a  class  they  are 
invariably  the  first  to  suffer. 


Then  there  are  so  many  of  them  that  in  the 
scramble  for  places  they  literally  elbow  one  another 
to  death.  If  in  the  north  gardeners  have  a  weekly 
half-holiday,  then  are  they  much  better  than  are 
those  in  the  south,  where  such  a  thing  as  a  weekly 
half-holiday  is  not  heard  of,  and  even  bank  holidays 
are  rarely  respected.  Possibly  Scotchmen  will  re¬ 
tort  so  much  the  worse  for  the  Southefs.  Just  so. 
Still  that  is  how  matters  stand  here.  I  shall  watch 
the  development  of  the  Aberdeen  movement  with 
considerable  interest. — X.  Z. 

- - 

SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

Technical  Education. 

The  Horticultural  Class  in  the  Heriot-Watt  College, 
Edinburgh,  has  had  a  very  encouraging  session  Dr. 
Wilson,  the  lecturer,  in  concluding  his  course,  said  it 
was  his  proud  privilege  to  have  conducted  this  class 
during  three  sessions.  He  had  been  assisted  this 
session  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Mackenzie,  of  Messrs.  Mac¬ 
kenzie  &  Moncur,  the  well-known  horticultural 
engineers,  by  Mr.  A.  Mackenzie,  of  the  same  firm,  and 
by  Mr.  James  Wilson,  jun.,  and  Mr.  T.  Berwick,  of 
Greenside  Nursery,  St.  Andrew’s.  The  lecturer  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  discussion  which  had  taken  place  recently 
in  the  gardening  press  as  to  the  advisableness  of  such 
instruction  as  this  class  afforded,  and  said  that  as 
time  went  on  there  would  be  less  disparagement  and 
more  encouragement  to  study  the  principles  of 
gardening.  The  manuscript  magazine  of  the  class 
had  been  ably  contributed  to  by  Messrs.  Chisholm, 
C.  Mackenzie,  Lohrmann,  Somervilie,  Schloesser, 
and  Paton.  The  following  is  the  honours  list  : — 
David  Somerville,  Dalkeith  Palace,  Scottish  Horti¬ 
cultural  Association's  Silver  Medal;  Colin  Mackenzie, 
Warriston  Nursery,  College  Bronze  Medal;  M.  F.  A. 
Schloesser,  Dalkeith  Palace,  Mr.  John  Methven’s 
prize ;  Archd.  Cook,  St.  Leonards,  Mr.  David  P. 
Laird’s  prize.  The  winners  of  certificates  are  ; — R. 
Lohrmann,  Warriston  Nursery;  George  Paton, 
Morton  Hall  ;  R.  J.  Clark,  Blackford  Brae ;  W. 
Patience,  Dalkeith  Palace  ;  J.  Pearson,  Beechwood  ; 
A.  Morgan,  Dalkeith  Palace  ;  J.  McClounie,  Morton 
Hall;  W.  Hood,  St.  Leonards;  W.  Cairns,  Newbattle 
Abbey;  W.  Z.  Welsh,  Liberton  Mains. 

Orchids  at  the  Falkirk  Spring  Show. 
Although  there  were  no  special  classes  for  Orchids 
at  the  Falkirk  Spring  Show,  held  on  the  25th  ult., 
this  did  not  prevent  them  from  being  eagerly 
exhibited  among  other  stove  and  greenhouse  plants. 
Among  the  stove  plants  a  very  fine  specimen  of 
Vanda  Suavis  was  singled  out  by  the  judges  as  the 
most  meritorious  plant  in  the  exhibition.  It  bore 
three  fine  spikes,  carrying  nine,  twelve,  and  thirteen 
blooms  respectively,  and  came  from  the  celebrated 
collection  of  Mr.  Wilson  of  Bantaskine  (gardener,  Mr. 
Whitehall).  The  same  gentleman  also  staged  some 
very  fine  Cattleya  Trianae,  one  of  them  having  a 
specially  rich  coloured  lip.  Dendrobium  Brymeri- 
anum  and  the  D.  nobilis  from  Bantaskine  were  of 
the  finest,  and  Ada  aurantiaca  was  shown  in  grand 
condition  and  bloom.  Only  two  Odontoglossums 
were  shown,  but  the  Pacho  varieties  are  late  in 
flowering,  June  being  the  month  in  which  they  are 
usually  seen  at  their  best.  The  old  starry  types 
flower  freely  all  winter,  when  they  are  most  needed. 
Mr.  Airdrie,  gardener,  Larbert  House,  showed  some 
very  good  plants  of  Dendrobium  Wardianum  and 
D.  nobile. — G.  R. 

- «*• - 

POLYPODIUM  BILLARDIERI. 

The  wide  creeping  habit  of  this  species  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  that  of  our  native  P.  Vulgare.  It  may  be 
and  is  often  grown  in  pots,  but  it  attains  its  best 
development  and  becomes  much  more  effective  when 
grown  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  ramble  over  some 
object,  such  as  the  stem  of  a  tree  fern,  as  it  is  grown 
in  one  of  the  houses  at  Stoke  Park,  Slough.  The 
fronds  under  these  conditions  attain  a  foot  in  length, 
and  are  deeply  pinnatifid  throughout  their  length. 

A  piece  of  fern  stem  4  ft.  in  length  is  covered  from 
top  to  bottom  with  a  beautiful  covering  of  light 
green  fronds,  quite  a  picture  of  vigour  and  health. 
When  grown  in  pots  the  same  facility  for  rambling  is 
not  provided,  and  under  these  conditions  of  restricted 
growth,  some  of  the  fronds  only  become  partially 
divided,  while  others  are  linear  or  lanceolate  and 
quite  entire.  The  large  and  divided  fronds  are  cer¬ 
tainly  the  finest. 
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FLiORlCUHTURE. 

The  Carnation  and  Picotee  Union. 

Owing  to  the  long  continued  illness  of  Mr. 
Dodwell,  and  the  yet  more  grievous  illness  of  his 
wife,  the  issue  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Oxford  Union  has  been  somewhat  delayed,  but, 
better  late  than  never,  it  is  to  hand  now,  and  does 
not  appear  to  have  suffered  by  the  delay.  To  the 
average  Carnation  mind  the  most  interesting  portion 
of  the  report  will  be  the  comments  upon  "  the 
incidence  of  the  season  ”  contributed  by  a  number  of 
well  known  growers,  including  Mr.  Dodwell  himself, 
who  states  the  consensus  of  opinion  to  be,  that  it  was 
one  of  the  most  trying  to  the  florist,  even  of  the  try¬ 
ing  seasons  of  the  recent  past. — Continuing  Mr. 
Dodwell  says: — “The  sunless  summer  of  1890, 
followed  by  the  long  and  severe  frosts  and  fogs  of 
November  and  December,  and  January,  1891,  and 
these  again  by  the  blizzard  of  the  gth  of  March,  had 
wrought  a  destruction  of  stock  or  induced  a  debili¬ 
tation  without  a  parallel  in  the  memory  of  florists  of 
the  longest  standing  ;  in  several  cases  reported  to 
me  resulting  in  the  entire  loss  of  very  valuable 
collections.  In  my  own  case,  from  August,  1890,  to 
May,  1891,  our  losses  were  not  less  than  10,000 
plants.  Of  course  the  blizzard  referred  to  kept  back 
the  plants  and  the  potting  for  bloom  to  an  abnormally 
late  date  ;  many  plants,  which  in  the  end  gave  us 
very  satisfactory  growth,  getting  no  farther  than  a 
3-in.,  4-in.,  or  5-in.  pot  until  late  in  June — indeed,  in 
place  of  the  one  shift  system,  the  normal  rule  for 
Carnation  growth,  we  went  upon  successive  shifts, 
giving  the  plant  additional  room  only  when  its  ball 
of  soil  had  been  filled  with  healthy  roots.  This  is  a 
practice  I  can  commend  in  the  case  of  all  weakly 
rooted  or  partially  ripened  layers.  Let  the  plant 
have  just  so  much  food  as  it  can  healthily  assimilate 
whilst  it  is  sweet,  bracing  and  strengthening  its  root 
action  with  the  aeration  through  the  sides  of  the  pot 
(which,  however,  should  be  plunged,  say  in  cocoa 
fibre),  and  it  speedily  gets  power  of  digestion,  and  so 
rapid  and  robust  growth.  This  was  our  experience, 
and  the  experience  of  Mr.  Rowan,  and  I  believe  of 
some  other  friends,  and  I  rarely  remember  our  stock 
doing  better  or  making  a  more  healthy,  though  of 
course  starting  with  such  weakly  stools  it  was  in  the 
majority  of  cases  a  scanty  growth,  up  to  the  end  of 
July.  Then  came  storms,  a  deluge  of  rain,  and  a 
temperature  so  low,  ripened  growth  was  hopeless  ; 
hence  a  large  proportion  of  the  layers  failed  to  make 
root,  and  I  fear  we  shall  again  have  to  face  a  serious 
loss.  I  am  glad  to  believe  that  our  case  is,  if  not 
singular,  more  extreme  than  that  o£  friends  in  local¬ 
ities  more  favoured  as  to  subsoil  and  rainfall.” 

We  quote  also  Mr.  Ranger  Johnson’s  contribution, 
and  the  chief's  reply — “It  is  unnecessary  that  I 
should  say  much  about  the  character  of  the  season 
of  1891.  I  never  remember  one  more  disappointing. 
It  was  especially  so  in  my  own  case,  because  I  was 
laid  aside  by  illness  for  several  weeks  in  the  growing 
season,  and  sent  away  on  business  in  the  flowering 
season.  Neglect  and  insect  pests  scarcely  left  me  a 
flower  worth  looking  at.  I  was  unable  to  inspect 
the  annual  exhibition  at  the  Drill  Hall,  and  was 
therefore  unable  to  compare  the  two  great  Carnation 
feasts  of  the  year  ;  but  I  thought  the  Oxford  show 
fully  maintained  its  well-won  reputation,  and  I  only 
regretted  that  I  could  not  come  again  the  next  day 
and  the  next.  As  a  purist-florist  I  could  not  help 
noticing  the  further  progress  towards  decadence 
manifested  in  the  increasing  popularity  of  Selfs  and 
Fancies.  Not  that  I  do  not  admire  them,  for  I  do, 
almost  passionately,  and  am  never  so  happy  as  when 
decorating  myself  or  my  house  with  them.  But  on 
the  exhibition  stage  I  want  them  to  take  a  back  seat, 
and  I  find  them  every  year  getting  more  and  more 
to  the  front.  One  inevitable  result  is  already 
apparent — and,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  Master 
and  the  Judges,  I  mention  it  as  having  been  promin¬ 
ent  at  Oxford — that  flowers  with  impure  grounds 
and  contradictory,  heterodox  markings  pass  unques¬ 
tioned  in  prize  collections.  Perhaps  such  criticism 
is  a  little  hypercritical  when  applied  to  flowers  pro¬ 
duced  in  such  an  untoward  season  ;  but  the 
prevalence  of  spots  and  bars  and  stripes  where  they 
ought  not  to  be,  and  of  tinted  white  grounds  every¬ 
where,  vexed  my  righteous  soul  beyond  measure. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  finer  feelings  and  more 
refined  tastes  of  the  judges  have  been  blunted,  and 
they  pass  both  for  prizes  and  for  certificates  flowers 


which  they  would  have  passed  by  in  years  agone. 
I  was  surprised  to  see  a  flower  of  Novelty  in  a  first 
prize  stand  of  twelve  Picotees,  as  I  regard  it  as  a 
Fancy.  Here  let  me  say  that  I  hope  we  shall  retain  the 
name  ‘  Fancy  ’  for  fanciful  flowers.  The  word 
‘Variety ’has  already  a  definite,  almost  scientific, 
acceptation  amongst  horticulturists  and  floricul¬ 
turists,  and  to  adapt  it  to  another  significance 
altogether  would  lead  to  endless  confusion.  Well, 
there  were  other  Picotees,  1  remember,  at  Oxford 
that  were  terribly  barred  and  splashed.  The  premier 
flower  of  Mrs.  Payne  was  thus  disfigured,  though 
perfect  in  form  ;  and  the  fault  was  still  more  notice¬ 
able  in  Little  Phil,  charming  flower  as  it  is — a  flower 
shown  by  Mr.  Read  being  positively  striped.  I  must 
admit  that  all  the  Heavy-edged  Picotees  showed 
evidences  of  the  same  character,  but  not  so  pro¬ 
nounced.*  The  Purple  Flake  Carnations  were  very 
spotty  this  year — Mayor  of  Nottingham  especially 
so,  but  it  took  a  first  prize.  I  do  not  think  the 
premier  George  Melville  was  open  to  the  same 
objection.  Robert  Houlgrave  showed  up  very  badly, 
the  petals  being  curled,  rough,  and  uncertain  in 
colour.  I  noticed  a  fine  flower  of  C.  H.  Herbert, 
which  thoroughly  bore  out  the  character  I  gave  it 
last  year ;  it  was  much  spotted,  and  so  cloudy  that  I 
question  whether  it  is  entitled  to  rank  as  having  a 
white  ground.  Fine  flowers  of  Rifleman  were  shown 
in  two  stands.  Among  the  Pinks  and  Purples,  an 
improving  class,  J.  D.Hextall  struck  me  as  being  the 
best  ;  Sarah  Payne  varied  considerably  ;  E.  Rowan 
was  good.  In  Mr.  Sydenham’s  collection  there  was 
a  wonderfully  fine  Pink  and  Purple  named  ‘  Mrs. 
Payne  ' ;  was  it  Sarah  ?  Undoubtedly  the  strongest 
section  of  the  show  was  the  Yellow-ground,  Self,  and 
Fancy  varieties — I  lump  them  together  of  malice 
prepense.  The  premier  Tournament  (Y.G.)  and  the 
premier  Fancy  Dodwell 's  (S.  859)  were  grand  flowers, 
but  there  was  too  much  of  them  ;  and  the  same  fault 
attached  to  the  large  flower  of  Germania,  which  was 
adjudged  the  premier  Self — its  size  had  exhausted  its 
colour.  Mr.  Rowan’s  Selfs  were  especially  good. 
Vandyck  struck  me  as  an  attractive  Fancy  ;  Dorothy 
and  Dodwell's  S.  154  showed  up  well.  A  Prince  of 
Orange  shown  by  Mr.  Phillips  seemed  quite  equal  to 
Agnes  Chambers.  Mr.  Turner's  lot  formed  a  picture 
in  themselves,  and  I  noted  some  pretty  and  promising 
blooms  among  Mr.  Hooper’s  Yellow-ground  Seed¬ 
lings.  How  greatly  I  valued  the  privilege  of  joining 
in  the  feast  of  the  Oxford  Carnation  I  need  not  say, 
and  I  cherish  the  fervent  wish  that  once  again  we 
may  gather  around  its  venerated  and  esteemed 
Founder.” 

[My  much  esteemed  friend’s  paper  raises  points  of 
far  too  great  importance  to  be  passed  without  remark, 
and  I  am  constrained  to  say,  both  as  to  doctrine  and 
as  to  policy,  if  I  rightly  interpret  his  suggestions,  I 
am  directly  at  issue  with  him. 

Of  his  criticisms  I  think  we  may  fairly  say,  with 
himself,  they  seem  somewhat  hypercritical,  when  we 
consider  the  character  of  the  season.  But  this  is  a 
small  point,  and  no  sensible  florist  could  object  to 
the  most  stringent  criticism,  if  directed,  as  this  most 
palpably  is,  to  the  maintaining  or  attaining  a  higher 
degree  of  excellence.  But  I  am  surprised,  indeed, 
that  with  his  gifts  and  attainments,  emphasized  by 
his  claim  to  speak  as  a  “  purist-florist,”  he  should 
regard  the  increasing  popularity  of  Selfsand  Fancies 
as  evidence  ' '  of  further  progress  towards  decadence  ;  ’ ' 
and  whilst  professing  a  passionate  ad  miration  for  them, 
he  should  propose  to  banish  them  from  the  exhibition 
table.  Surely,  surelj-,  my  friend  has  spoken  without 
due  thought.  What  could  come  of  such  a  policy, 
save  what  comes  of  the  cold  shade  always — inevitable 
degeneration. 

God  forbid  that  any  subject  of  Flora  shall  be 
denied  the  sunshine  of  comparison,  the  inestimable 
help  of  competitive  comparison. 

There  yet  remains  the  larger  subject  of  purism. 
My  friend  speaks  as  a  ”  purist-florist.”  What,  then, 
is  purism  ?  Has  it  been  attained  ?  When  did  it 
begin  ?  Where  was  it  completed  ?  My  friend  pro¬ 
poses  to  banish  Self  and  Fancies.  By  inference  he 
accepts  Flakes  and  Bizarres,  and  the  curvilinear 
marked  flowers  (White-grounds)  which  by  a 
misnomer  we  now  term  Picotees. 

Why  so  ?  Are  these  sections  within  the  purist 
line  ?  If  so,  when  did  they  enter  the  charmed  circle, 
and  what  is  their  title  to  exclude  others  ?  Our 
fathers  used  words  as  symbols — to  express  things 

*  A  new  variety  named  Campanini  struck  me  as  better  than 
Little  Phil  n  form  of  petal  and  absence  of  bars. 


seen.  Bizarre !  what  does  it  mean  ?  "  Odd,” 

"  fantastical.”  Where  is  its  present  application  ? 
Flakes!  what  should  we  understand?  Let  the 
Laureate  help  us. 

“  Or  like  the  snow  flake  on  the  river, 

A  moment  white,  then  melts  for  ever.” 

What  relation  has  the  snow  flake  to  the  definite 
through  stripe  of  the  conventional  Flake  of  the  day 
And  yet  more  the  Picotee.  What  was  it  sixty,  fifty, 
even  forty  years  since  ?  And  if  the  purists  of  my 
younger  days  had  cried  halt  at  that  time  (some  did 
but,  thank  God,  they  were  not  allowed  to  prevail, 
where  would  be  the  flowers  of  to-day  ? 

My  friend  thinks  the  better  judgment  and  the  more 
refined  tastes  of  the  judges  have  been  blunted  of  late 
and  so  flowers  are  passed  for  prizes  and  for  certifi¬ 
cates  which  of  old  would  have  been  rejected.  I 
dissent  utterly  with  his  theory.  Unless  my  eye  has 
quite  lost  its  perception,  and  my  memory  its  power, 
it  is  inconsistent  with  historical  fact.  What  Scarlet 
Bizarre,  prior  to  the  advent  of  Admiral  Curzon,  had 
we  with  a  pure  white  ?  What  flower  of  that  day  in 
Crimson  Bizarres  could  have  been  successfully  pitted 
against  a  well-grown  Master  Fred  ?  Nay,  it  is  not 
purism  which  prompts  the  utterance  of  my  friend 
it  is  that  which  has  cast  a  veil  over  many  a  subject, 
and  hidden  its  true  proportion  in  the  eyes  of  many  a 
man  equally  able,  intellectual,  and  tasteful,  as  I  know 
my  friend  to  be — it  is  prepossession.  For  purism  I 
am  indeed  ready  to  do  battle  ;  but  my  purism  is  for 
inclusion,  not  exclusion. 

One  closing  word  as  to  the  Picotee  Novelty.  Why 
does  my  friend  assume  it  to  be  a  "  Fancy  ”  ?  In 
what  does  it  differ  in  points  essential  to  that  we  term 
a  Picotee  ?  It  has  smoothness,  purity,  form,  sub¬ 
stance,  definite  markings,  and  brilliancy  of  colour 
Is  it  possible  my  friend  rejects  it  (other  than  as  a 
Fancy)  because  it  is  veritably  a  Novelty,  and  cannot 
be  called  a  rose  or  red  or  purple  ?  If  so,  he  ties 
himself  to  the  proposition  that  no  new  shade  of 
colour  shall  be  recognized,  and  identifies  himself  with 
those  who  forty-five  years  ago  declined  to  accept 
rose  and  salmon-pink  as  colours  for  the  edged 
flowers,  Picotees,  of  that  day.  I  will  not  willingly 
think  my  friend  can  be  so  retrogressive. — E.  S.  D.j 


JAMES’  STRAIN  OF 

CINERARIAS. 

The  high  quality  of  the  strain  of  Cinerarias  grown 
in  the  low,  span-roofed  houses  of  Messrs.  J.  James 
&  Son,  Wood  Side,  Farnham  Royal,  Slough,  is  now 
well  known.  Beyond  this  quality,  and  the  effects  of 
good  cultivation,  there  is  nothing  that  any  intelli¬ 
gent  cultivator  may  not  attempt.  He  has  merely 
to  start  with  seeds  of  the  strain  and  give  them 
reasonable  treatment,  including  plenty  of  light  and 
air  all  through  the  growing  season.  A  box  of  blooms 
was  sent  us  the  other  morning  some  of  which  are 
well  represented  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 
A  white  variety  with  a  dark  blue  disc  is  well  shown 
at  A.  That  shown  at  B,  was  a  bicolor,  or  a  tipped 
flower  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  of  a  rich  dark 
purple  with  a  broad  white  zone  round  the  purple 
disc.  That  at  C,  represents  a  dark  violet  blue  flower 
with  a  narrow,  white  zone  round  a  blackish  blue 
disc.  A  warm  rosy-mauve  self  is  represented  at  D. 
A  crimson  purple  with  a  small  white  zone  around 
the  purple  disc,  is  shown  at  F.  Besides  the  above 
there  was  a  rich  crimson-purple  self,  a  dark  violet- 
purple  self,  and  a  bright,  rich  blue  self.  The  blooms 
were  of  great  size,  and  the  ray  florets  measured  from 
half  an  inch  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter. 

- -S- - 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Southampton, 
which  has  this  week  issued  its  annual  report  for  last 
year,  deserves  the  warmest  sympathy'  of  all  engaged 
in  the  promotion  of  horticulture  for  its  courageous 
efforts  to  deserve  success  under  very  trying  circum¬ 
stances.  For  several  years  past  the  society  has 
been  endeavouring  to  do  for  the  district  around  the 
famous  southern  seaport  what  York,  Manchester, 
Shrewsbury,  and  Wolverhampton  have  been  doing 
for  their  respective  localities,  but  hitherto,  owing  to 
unfavourable  weather  and  the  half-hearted  support 
accorded  to  them  by  the  inhabitants,  have  met  with 
a  poor  reward  for  their  labours.  The  Council, 
however,  stick  manfully  to  their  guns,  and  announce 
two  important  exhibitions  for  the  present  year,  one 
for  Whit-Monday,  June  6th,  and  the  other  for  July 
30th  and  August  1st.  We  hope  on  both  occasions 
the  sun  of  prosperity’  will  shine  upon  them  lustily 
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LILIES  IN  BERMUDA. 

Bermuda  may  be  j  ustly  termed  the  home  of  the  Lily, 
at  least  the  variety  known  in  the  trade  as  Lilium 
Harrisii,  which  is  botanically,  L.  longiflorum  var. 
eximium,  because  its  increase  here  is  rapid  and  its 
development  perfect.  Nowhere  else,  no,  not  even 
in  its  native  home,  Corea,  does  it  thrive  with  that 
vigour  and  multiply  with  the  rapidity  it  does  in 
Bermuda.  It  may  be  asked  why  is  such  the  case  ? 
To  such  queries  there  is  but  one  reply,  simply 
because  all  the  conditions  of  growth  are  adapted  to 
its  necessities.  Otherwise  the  results  would  be 
entirely  different,  for  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  the 


of  heat ;  therefore  the  climatic  conditions  of  Bermuda 
are  admirably  adapted  to  their  growth  and 
development  as  they  have  no  frost,  and  in  their 
hottest  weather,  which  is  not  extreme,  the  bulbs  are 
at  rest. 

Propagation  is  affected  by  scales — "shells,”  they 
term  it — these  are  sown  thickly  in  rows  about  i  ft. 
apart,  or  four  rows  in  a  bed  3  ft.  in  width  ;  they 
quickly  form  little  bulbs  which  make  a  rapid  growth, 
in  fact  make  flowering  bulbs  the  first  season  ;  that  is, 
many  of  them  will  be  from  3  in.  to  5  in.  in  circumfer¬ 
ence,  the  latter  size  being  the  one  that  is  now 
considered  the  most  profitable  for  the  florist  to  grow. 
The  smaller  scales  will  not  make  a  bulb  of  this  size, 


they  have  learned  thoroughly,  viz.,  to  disturb  the 
soil  in  cultivation  as  little  as  possible.  The  bulb  is 
injured  just  in  proportion  as  its  roots  are  injured  or 
disturbed.  The  cultivation  is  all  done  by  hand,  in 
fact  as  the  bulbs  are  planted  so  thickly  it  could  not 
be  done  in  any  other  way.  All  the  cultivation  given 
is  to  keep  the  ground  free  from  weeds,  and,  as  the 
plants  soon  cover  the  ground,  weeds  are  noi  very 
troublesome. 

The  great  enemy  they  have  to  contend  against  is 
a  troublesome  snail,  one  peculiar  to  the  country  ; 
this  is  very  destructive,  but  we  think  could  be  easily 
exterminated  by  scattering  air-slacked  lime  over  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  as  its  caustic  properties  will 


James'  Strain  of  Cinerarias. 


broad  field  of  floriculture  there  cannot  be  found  such 
a  great  and  profitable  industry,  conducted  wholly  by 
men  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  floriculture.  There 
is  not  a  florist  in  Bermuda  other  than  by  accident  ; 
they  simply  "  touch  the  button  ”  and  Nature  does 
the  rest. 

All  that  is  required  to  grow  Lilies  in  Bermuda  is 
to  plant  them  ;  it  seemingly  makes  but  little  differ¬ 
ence  how,  because  grow  they  will  in  spite  of 
difficulties.  The  secret  of  Lily  culture  is  to  avoid 
extremes  of  climate ;  while  they  are  considered 
hardy  they  are  by  no  means  so,  they  may 
live  and  grow  after  a  hard  freezing,  but  their  vitality 
is  so  impaired  that  perfect  development  is  out  of  the 
question.  They  are.  moreover,  quite  as  impatient 


and  these  are  used  for  stock,  forming,  after  the 
second  year's  growth,  the  larger  sized  bulbs  seen  in 
the  trade. 

The  breaking  up  of  the  bulbs  into  scales  is,  as  a 
rule,  done  in  the  most  careless  and  indifferent  manner, 
as  all  work  is  done  when  principles  are  not  under¬ 
stood.  And,  judging  from  our  experiments  in  bulb 
propagation,  we  can  safely  say  that  if  the  proper 
pains  were  taken  in  preparing  the  scales  for  planting, 
the  first  year’s  growth  would  be  at  least  double  what 
they  now  get.  The  proper  method  will  be  adopted 
by  one  grower  another  season,  and  we  shall  watch 
the  results  with  interest.  All,  or  most  of  the  growers, 
are  enthusiastic  in  their  work  and  anxious  to  produce 
the  best  bulbs  possible.  In  cultivation,  one  thing 


instantly  kill  the  snail  without  injury  to  the  plants  ; 
on  the  contrary  the  application  of  lime  to  the  soil  is 
beneficial  rather  than  otherwise. 

The  dealers  have  had  just  cause  for  complaint  of 
their  purchases  of  L.  Harrisii  being  mixed  with  L. 
longiflorum.  This  condition  is  sadly  too  common, 
in  fact,  in  driving  by  the  growing  crops  the  practical 
eye  rarely  fails  to  detect  the  mixtures.  There  are 
but  few — very  few — growers  who  have  their  stocks 
absolutely  pure.  Those  who  have  not  taken  the 
necessary  pains  to  keep  their  stocks  pure  can  easily 
separate  the  varieties,  and  they  usually  do  when  the 
bulbs  are  taken  up,  as  the  longiflorums  are  two  or 
three  weeks  later  in  their  ripening,  besides  there  is 
a  marked  difference  in  the  shape  of  the  bulbs,  particu- 
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larly  when  full  size.  Had  the  growers  been  florists  by 
education  this  mixture  would  never  have  been  per¬ 
mitted,  as  it  is  it  will  take  a  vast  amount  of  labour  to 
rectify  the  error.  It  is  not  a  rare  sight,  the  growing  of 
Harrisii,  longiflorums,  Callas  and  Narcissus  of  several 
varieties,  all  mixed  together  in  one  bed. 

Callas  find  a  congenial  home  in  Bermuda  ;  they  are 
propagated  easily  and  rapidly,  but  the  growers  will 
not  be  as  enthusiastic  in  their  cultivation  as  they  are 
in  Lily  culture,  as  it  requires  a  much  longer  time  to 
grow  good  flowering  bulbs  or  tubers.  But  nowhere 
can  they  be  grown  more  profitably,  while,  when  once 
planted,  they  can  remain  undisturbed  until  they  are 
ready  for  sale,  but  a  better  plan  is  to  separate  and 
replant  annually. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Chinese  Narcissus  is  having 
a  trial  and  bids  fair  to  be  successful.  At  the  present 
prices  of  importation  the  industry  will  be  fairly 
remunerative,  providing  the  production  is  as  valuable 
for  flowering  purposes  as  those  imported  from  China. 
It  is  very  easy  to  produce  a  bulb,  but  not  always  an 
easy  thing  to  produce  one  that  will  flower  satisfac¬ 
torily.  As  the  seasoning  of  flowering  and  ripening  of 
the  bulbs  is  the  same  in  both  countries,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  bulbs  will  not  be  equally  good.  Trial 
alone  will  determine. 

Freesias  can  be  as  easily  grown  on  the  Island  as 
weeds,  and,  while  the  bulbs  are  not  as  large  as  those 
grown  in  our  greenhouses,  they  flower  quite  as  well. 
Whether  the  growers  will  be  willing  to  compete  in 
prices  with  the  French  growers  is  a  question  they 
must  determine  if  they  wish  to  establish  the  indus¬ 
try.  They  grow  finely  and  flower  freely,  the  spikes 
being  tall,  strong  and  well  furnished. 

The  bulb  growers  in  Bermuda  seem  very  anxious 
to  increase  their  industries  :  they  have  some  vague 
or  wild  ideas  of  growing  plants  for  our  markets, 
which,  of  course,  they  cannot  do  except  an  occasional 
plant  such  as  can  be  packed  and  shipped  without 
injury.  Among  the  few  species  they  might  grow'  at 
a  profit  is  the  Ficus  elastica.  This,  from  a  single 
eye  in  the  open,  will  make  a  well  furnished  plant, 
three  feet  high,  in  one  season.  This  would  be  a 
profitable  industry  at  one-half  the  price  it  would 
cost  to  produce  them  in  our  greenhouses.  We  saw 
one  specimen,  but  tw-o  and  a  half  years  old,  that  was 
12  ft.  high,  much  branched,  and  fully  12  ft.  in  dia¬ 
meter.  A  finer  specimen  we  never  saw. 

The  Dracaenas  of  all  denominations  are  rapid 
growers  ;  good  strong  canes  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high  can  be 
produced  in  two  years.  While  the  demand  cannot 
ever  be  large,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  L.  Har¬ 
risii,  yet  it  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  undertaking. 

Many  varieties  of  flower  seeds  that  are  now 
grown  under  glass  in  Europe  should  be  grown  in 
Bermuda,  the  only  difficulty  being  the  want  of 
experience,  and  possibly  the  question  of  labour,  which 
is  somewhat  of  a  serious  nature  there.  Most  of  the 
population  w-ork  for  themselves,  while  a  large  num¬ 
ber  are  as  uncertain  as  the  labourer  in  our  Southern 
States. — C.  L.  Allen,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y.,  in  "  The 
Florists'  Exchange." 

- -S* - 

REMARKABLE  LEBANON 

CEDARS. 

At  Hayes  Place,  in  Kent,  once  the  country  home  of 
the  great  Earl  of  Chatham  and  the  Right  Hon. 
William  Pitt,  are  two  celebrated  Cedars  of  Lebanon, 
and  which  on  good  authority  are  said  to  have  been 
planted  one  by  Pitt  and  the  other  by  Wilberforce. 
They  are  growing  on  the  lawn  only  a  short  distance 
from  the  house,  and  so  close  together  that  the  outer 
branches  have  met  each  other — a  rather  curious 
coincidence  in  tree  life  with  the  lives  of  the  two 
great  statesmen,  and  who  were  almost  inseparable, 
during  their  politicial  career  at  least. 

The  largest  of  these  Cedars  is  15  ft.  6  in.  in  girth 
of  stem  at  2  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  the  smaller 
12  ft.  10  in.  at  3  ft.,  while  the  branches  spread  out¬ 
wards  for  a  space  of  about  72  ft.  in  diameter,  and  in 
several  places  sweep  the  greensward.  They  are 
of  about  equal  height,  60  ft.,  and  seem  to  be  growing 
rapidly,  the  soil  and  situation  being  extremely 
favourable  for  the  growth  of  this  particular  tree. 

I  must  admit  that  when  first  pointed  out  to  me  I 
had  grave  doubts  that  Lebanon  Cedars  of  the  above 
dimensions  could  have  attained  to  such  in  a  little 
over  one  hundred  years,  but  a  comparison  with  the 
trees  on  the  British  Camp  at  Holwood  (which  latter 
place  also  belonged  to  Pitt),  and  which  are  known 
to  have  been  planted  by  the  great  statesman,  eases 
the  mind  somewhat,  while  the  better  soil  at  Hayes 
Place  might,  too,  account  for  the  larger  size  of  the 
trees,  that  at  Holwood  being  poor,  shingly  ground. 
— A.  D.  W. 


A  NEW  LONDON  SEED 

WAREHOUSE. 

The  enormous  growth  of  the  seed  trade  in  this 
country  during  the  last  half  century,  taken  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  equally  remarkable  development 
of  the  trade  in  trees  and  plants  which  has  taken 
place  during  the  same  period,  will  undoubtedly  claim 
a  large  measure  of  recognition  in  any  future  history 
that  may  be  written  of  the  commercial  progress 
made  by  this  country  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  an  ordinary  way  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  indicate  in  words  what  that 
progress  has  really  been,  but  of  the  enormous  benefit 
which  it  has  been  to  the  nation,  most  men  above  the 
middle  age  are  able  to  appreciate.  In  the  seed  trade 
a  record  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  leading  firms 
of  the  present  day  would  be  interesting  reading,  and 
provide  much  solid  food  for  reflection  also.  In  the 
metropolis  alone  some  striking  instances  can  be 
furnished  of  the  wonderful  development  of  certain 
businesses  which  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
combined  forces  of  energy,  sagacity,  and  capital 
which  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  and  as 
an  illustration  we  may  specially  now  refer  to  the 
firm  of  James  Carter  &  Co.,  of  High  Holborn,  who 
last  week  had  an  “  At  home  ”  in  their  new  retail  and 
export  warehouses,  in  which  they  have  just  estab¬ 
lished  themselves,  to  celebrate  this  very  remarkable 
extension  of  their  boundaries. 

The  new  premises  are  none  other  than  those 
formerly  occupied  for  so  many  years  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  blacking  firm  of  Day  &  Martin,  a  building 
covering  a  large  area  in  the  rear  of  the  imposing 
facade,  so  familiar  to  all  frequenters  of  Holborn. 
Hitherto  the  business  of  the  firm  has  been  conducted 
in  two  great  sets  of  buildings  on  the  opposite 
side  of  this  great  London  artery,  so  that  the  new 
block  may  be  said  to  form  the  north  point  of  a 
triangle  within  a  radius  of  fifty  yards,  an 
arrangement  that  could  hardly  be  improved  upon 
for  facilitating  supervision  and  management.  The 
main  building  is  an  immense  square  block  com¬ 
prising  three  floors  and  a  basement  at  the  rear  of  the 
Holborn  front,  where  the  principals  and  clerical  staff 
find  accommodation  in  spacious  rooms  above  and  on 
either  side  of  the  open  court-like  entrance.  In  this 
part  also  is  the  Post-office  and  testing  room,  an 
important  adjunct  to  such  an  establishment,  inas¬ 
much  as  here,  under  the  supervision  of  a  skilled 
analyst,  every  sample  received  is  tested  for  purity, 
cleanliness,  and  germinating  power,  and  in  some 
cases  for  dyeing,  a  trick  not  unknown  on  the 
Continent  and  some  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  first  and  second  floors  of  the  main  block  are 
open  in  the  centre  to  the  roof,  thus  forming  a  well 
lighted  and  airy  quadrangle.  The  basement  and 
first  floors  are  devoted  to  the  heavier  classes  of  seeds 
which  pass  through  the  firm's  hands,  and  here 
also  are  the  packing  and  dispatching  rooms,  the 
various  kinds  of  machinery  used  for  cleaning  seeds, 
all  driven  by  a  powerful  gas  engine ;  rooms  for 
sorting  seeds,  making  up  orders,  and  for  conducting 
the  numerous  other  details  which  go  to  make  up  a 
large  portion  of  the  sum  total  of  management  of  an 
extensive  business.  On  these  floors  the  various 
interesting  details  pointed  out  to  visitors  are  of  more 
general  interest  to  farmers  than  gardeners,  to  the 
former  of  whom  the  tons  upon  tons  of  Grass  Seeds, 
Mangolds,  and  Turnips,  etc.,  and  "  Mangold 
Avenue,”  especially,  will  doubtless  prove  of  absorb¬ 
ing  interest.  It  is  on  the  top  floor  where  the 
gardener  will  find  the  things  most  familiar  to  him, 
and  in  quantities  that  are  utterly  bewildering.  On 
one  side  is  the  flower  seed  department,  with  the 
vegetable  seeds  similarly  provided  for  opposite,  both 
rooms  large,  well  lighted  and  provided  with  thousands 
of  drawers  all  properly  arranged  and  classified  for 
the  economy  of  time  and  labour.  On  the  othersides 
of  the  square  are  the  rooms  for  making  up  seeds 
into  packets  and  parcels  of  various  sizes,  and  for 
making  up  the  ”  collections  ”  which  have  become  so 
popular  with  many,  a  branch  of  the  trade  which  has 
enormously  increased  since  the  advent  of  the  parcel 
post. 

While  making  our  tour  of  inspection  we  could  not 
help  being  struck  by  the  substantial  character  of  the 
alterations  which  have  been  necessitated  to  adapt 
the  buildings  to  their  present  purpose  ;  the  quiet  or¬ 
derly  way  in  which  the  large  staff  of  employes  go 
about  their  various  duties,  the  absence  of  friction  in 
the  working  of  the  great  business  machine  ;  and  the 


extraordinary  care  that  is  exercised,  first  in  the 
sampling  and  testing  of  the  seeds  sent  out,  and  then 
in  the  executing  of  the  thousands  of  orders  required 
to  keep  such  a  vast  business  going.  At  this  busy 
season,  with  everyone  working  up  to  the  full  measure 
of  their  capacity, and  the  resources  of  the  establishment 
taxed  to  their  utmost,  the  new  warehouse  is  a  sight 
at  once  most  interesting  and  invigorating,  and  we 
congratulate  the  firm,  and  their  responsible  manager, 
Mr.  C.  H.  Sharman,  both  on  the  acquisition  of  such 
admirable  quarters,  and  the  gratifying  cause  which 
necessitated  it. 

- -5- - 

THE  CULTIVATION  OF 

WINDOW  PLANTS. 

(Concluded  from  page  471. ) 

Repotting. 

Supposing  one  of  you  has  a  few  Pelargoniums,  a 
Fuchsia  or  two,  Creeping  Jenny,  Myrtle,  House- 
leek,  Fern,  Hydrangea,  the  Plectranthus,  or  what  is 
better  known  in  London  as  the  nettle-leaved 
Geranium,  and  a  few  others  of  like  character,  you 
might  be  found  asking,  "  When  should  I  repot  my 
p  ants  ?  ”  First,  only  when  they  want  it.  Well, 
here  is  one  piece  of  practice  very  necessary  to  avoid, 
and  that  is,  don't  repot  them  when  they  are  showing 
flower  buds,  or  they  may  fall  off.  Don't  repot  them 
in  winter  when  Nature  is  at  rest  and  plant  life  dor¬ 
mant.  The  spring  is  the  best  time  to  do  it,  just 
when  growth  sets  in,  say  in  the  month  of  April. 
Town  or  house  gardeners  are  apt  to  fall  into  one 
error — that  of  over-potting,  or  placing  the  plant  in  a 
pot  larger  than  it  really  requires  ;  and  the  evil  is 
heightened  in  the  case  of  plants  that  push  forth  their 
roots  slowly.  When  a  plant  is  repotted  first  prepare 
the  pot  which  is  to  receive  it  by  placing  over  the 
hole  at  the  bottom  a  piece  of  broken  pot  large 
enough  to  cover  it,  and  add  a  half-inch,  at  least,  of 
smaller  broken  pieces  and  place  over  this  a  bit  of 
moss  or  a  like  fibry  soil,  then  take  the  plant  to  be 
potted,  carefully  turn  it  upside  down  and  tap  the  pot 
edge  gently  on  the  table,  and  the  ball  of  earth  and 
roots  will  come  out  on  the  palm  of  your  hands,  a 
perfect  representative  in  shape  of  the  pot  it  was 
grown  in.  It  may  appear  to  be  nearly  all  roots,  but 
the  greater  part  of  these  will  be  dead,  with  here  and 
there  young  active  roots  forming.  Take  away  the 
drainage  creeks  from  among  the  roots  and  loosen 
the  ball  of  earth  by  working  gently  with  the  fingers 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  ball,  and  the  plant  will  be 
ready  for  its  new  pot.  Next  place  the  ball  of  roots 
in  the  centre  of  the  new  pot,  having  previously  put 
sufficient  soil  in  the  bottom  to  raise  the  surface  of 
the  whole  ball  to  within  half  an  inch  or  so  of  the  top 
of  the  pot,  then  fill  in  the  soil  well  round,  shake  it 
down  and  when  full  press  it  firmly  down  with  the 
thumbs  or  fingers,  turning  the  pot  round  so  that  it 
may  be  done  on  all  sides.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  hurt¬ 
ing  the  roots  by  too  much  pressure,  most  plants  like 
to  be  potted  firmly,  and  it  is  especially  necessary  in 
the  case  of  plants  that  are  to  occupy  awindow,  where 
the  pots  are  exposed  to  sun  and  drying  influences. 
When  plants  are  potted  loosely,  water  passes  through 
the  soil  rapidly  as  through  a  sieve,  the  soil  dries 
quickly,  and  the  plants  suffer  for  want  of  moisture, 
and  when  potting  is  finished  leave  half  an  inch  of 
space  below  the  pot  rim  for  watering.  Many 
window  gardeners  not  only  fill  the  soil  in  up  to  the 
rims  of  the  pots,  but  pile  it  up  round  the  stems. 
How  then  can  water  be  given  ?  The  fact  is,  it  will 
run  off  over  the  sides  of  the  pot,  leaving  the  ball  of 
soil  quite  dry  at  the  centre,  then  the  plant  flags  and 
the  leaves  turn  yellow. 

Top-dressing. 

It  may  not  always  be  convenient  to  re-pot  plants, 
but  they  can  be  greatly  helped  by  a  process  known  to 
gardeners  as  11  top  dressing.”  This  should  be  done 
when  the  plant  is  in  vigorous  growth,  by  taking  away 
the  surface  soil  to  the  depth  of  an  inch,  if  thereby 
the  roots  are  not  injured;  and  filling  in  the  space 
with  fresh  good  soil,  pressing  it  down  firmly  as  in 
potting.  The  roots  will  come  to  the  surface  to  gain 
benefit  from  the  soil,  and  the  plant  will  be  greatly- 
helped  in  its  development. 

Watering. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  matters  in  con¬ 
nection  with  successful  plant  culture.  How  often 
is  the  question  put  “  How  many  times  a  day  should 
this  plant  be  watered  ?  ”  Just  as  if  every  plant 
required,  say  three  meals  a  day  like  a  human  being. 
Plants  require  water  only  when  the  soil  about  the 
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foots  is  getting  dry.  If  it  becomes  too  dry  the  plant 
soon  hangs  out  signals  of  distress.  When  a  plant 
reaches  this  stage  the  pot  should  be  stood  in  a  bowl 
of  water,  and  allowed  to  remain  there  until  the 
whole  of  the  soil  has  become  thoroughly  saturated. 
When  the  soil  in  a  pot  becomes  dry  it  contracts,  and 
it  becomes  drawn  away  from  the  sides  of  the  pot, 
and  if  water  be  poured  upon  it,  instead  of  soaking 
into  the  soil  it  runs  down  between  it  and  the  pot  and 
becomes  wasted.  That  is  why  it  is  I  advise  you  to 
stand  the  pot  of  a  very  dry  plant  in  a  bowl  of  water 
so  that  the  soil  within  it  may  become  thoroughly 
saturated. 

So  much  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  plant, 
the  extent  of  its  roots,  the  size  of  the  pot  in  which  it 
is  growing,  the  season  of  the  year,  and  whether  the 
plant  is  in  vigorous  growth  or  not.  Plants  are  like 
human  beings  in  this  respect,  that  they  want  drink 
when  they  are  thirsty,  but  unlike  too  many  human 
beings  they  are  content  with  water,  and  have  no 
unnatural  craving  for  moisure  when  not  needing  it. 
In  hot,  sunny,  drying  weather  plants  may  require 
water  two  or  three  times  a  day,  if  exposed  to  the  sun 
and  drying  influences.  If  the  weather  be  dull  and 
damp,  they  will  not  dry  nearly  so  rapidly  and  there¬ 
fore  do  not  require  so  much  water.  If  the  plant  be 
a  strong  rank  grower,  it  will  take  up  more  water 
than  one  that  is  weakly  and  does  not  grow  so  rapidly. 
So  with  roots,  if  a  plant  has  filled  its  pot  with  roots, 
it  will  require  more  water  than  one  that  has  fewer 
roots.  In  a  small  pot  the  soil  becomes  dry  much 
more  rapidly  than  in  a  large  one  ;  in  spring  and 
summer,  when  plants  are  growing  vigorously,  they 
need  more  water  than  in  autumn  and  winter  when 
they  are  slowly  sinking  to  their  rest.  It  is  a  good 
plan  when  during  summer  pot  plants  are  thoroughly 
exposed  on  a  window  sill,  to  stand  them  in  saucers, 
and  if  a  little  water  is  in  the  saucer  no  harm  will  be 
done ;  rather,  the  plant  will  draw  it  all  up  by  means 
of  what  is  knowm  as  “  capillary  attraction.” 

An  old  friend  of  mine  who  wrote  a  tract  on  window 
gardening,  gave  a  test  by  which  it  can  be  ascertained 
if  a  plant  be  dry.  He  thus  addresses  his  readers  by 
way  of  illustrating  his  point: — "But  you  may 
possibly  say,  yes,  it  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  say 
‘  When  it’s  dry,’  but  how  am  I  to  know  when  it  is 
dry.  By  a  very  simple  process.  Now  don’t  try  to 
shove  your  finger  down  the  side  of  the  pot,  for  you 
will  do  more  harm  than  good  if  you  do.  Just  for 
example,  tap  with  your  knuckle  the  pots  at  this 
moment  on  your  window-sill,  and  if  you  have  an  ear 
for  any  more  refined  music  than  Scotch  bagpipes 
you  will  detect  a  difference  in  the  sound  produced. 
One  pot  will  ring  with  a  bit  of  bell-like  music,  that’s 
dry  ;  another  knock  as  you  like  returns  nothing  but 
a  dead  leaden  sound,  that’s  wet,  there  is  no  music  in 
its  soul,  and  between  these  two  you  will  find  various 
cadences.  Give  them  language,  and  a  practised  ear 
receives  in  reply  to  his  tap  the  following  four 
answers: — ‘  Water  now'  rings  out  cheerily;  ‘To¬ 
morrow  '  being  less  responsive  ;  ’  Day  after  ’  flat  ; 
while  ’  Wait  ’  is  the  very  flat  and  decided  response 
in  the  fourth  case.  Try  it  for  yourself  ;  if  you  fail 
in  detecting  the  variations  at  once,  try  again.  We 
have  all  heard  of  the  language  of  flowers,  a  mighty 
sentimental  idea ;  here  is  a  lesson  in  the  language  of 
roots,  at  least  thoroughly  practical.”  So  wrote  and 
taught  the  friend  from  whom  I  have  quoted. 

Frost  and  Cold 

have  to  be  guarded  against,  as  a  matter  of  course 
plants  grown  in  windows  are  liable  to  get  frozen. 
To  guard  against  this  possibility  it  will  be  advisable 
to  remove  the  plants  from  the  window  sill  during 
the  night,  at  any  rate  when  the  weather  promises  to 
be  severely  frosty.  If  there  has  been  no  fire  during 
the  day,  remove  the  plants  to  the  further  side  of  the 
room,  and  do  not  replace  them  till  you  are  assured 
that  the  danger  is  past ;  but  should  the  frost  come 
in  the  night  without  warning  and  freeze  the  plants — 
what  is  to  be  done  ?  do  this  — place  them  in  a  dark 
part  of  the  room,  or  in  the  washhouse  or  a  closet 
and  sprinkle  them  with  water,  cold  water  mind, 
hot  water  would  be  death  to  them.  Let  the  process 
of  thawing  be  gradual,  nature  is  never  in  a  hurry. 
In  autumn  and  winter,  plants  may  be  said  to  be  at 
their  annual  rest,  and  they  need  very  little  water 
indeed  then.  Plants  are  killed  more  by  frost  through 
their  roots  than  through  their  heads  or  branches, 
therefore  the  drier  the  soil  is  kept  during  the  winter, 
the  less  danger  is  there  of  harm  from  frost.  But  the 
soil  must  not  be  dry  enough  to  cause  the  plants  to 
shrivel. — R.  D. 


VARIEGATED  PLANTS. 

These  at  the  present  time  are  very  numerous  both 
among  exotics  as  well  as  indigenous  plants.  Many 
of  them  are  peculiarly  interesting  on  account  of  their 
varied  markings  and  combinations  of  colour,  which 
in  many  cases  are  exquisitely  beautiful.  These 
properties  are  found  in  some  plants  of  ordinary  type, 
and  in  many  cases  they  may  be  perpetuated  if 
ordinary  care  be  taken  to  secure  that  object.  Rather 
more  than  four  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  in  send¬ 
ing  you  examples  of  a  variegated  Brussels-sprout,  of 
which  you  spoke  favourably.  From  that  time  I 
have  been  enabled  to  perpetuate  this,  to  me,  pleasing 
freak  of  Nature,  and,  to  do  this  with  success,  my 
practice  has  been  to  pot  up  a  few  plants  and  place 
them  under  glass.  By  this  means  I  obtain  an  early 
bloom,  which  enables  me  to  fertilize  the  flowers 
by  hand  at  a  time  when  Nature’s  agents  are 
scarcely  in  active  employment,  and  the  Brassica 
tribe  are  not  in  a  blooming  state  in  the  open 
ground. 

Of  course  in  doing  this  I  have  not  to  consider  the 
matter  commercially,  my  object  being  not  to  save 
a  quantity  of  seed,  but  rather  to  secure  what  seed  I 
want  from  my  pet  plants  in  as  pure  form  as  it  is 
possible  to  do  so.  With  this  I  send  you  a  little 
plant,  showing  my  mode  of  procedure,  which  is  to 
take  from  the  most  striking  the  tops  of  the  plants 
late  in  the  autumn  ;  this  season  it  was  on  the  6th 
December,  last.  I  select  those  tops  from  the 
smallest  plants,  the  length  of  the  cutting  being  about 
4  in.  long.  These  are  inserted  in  cocoa-nut  fibre  and 
coarse  sand  on  bottom  heat,  and  the  rooted  cuttings 
are  ready  for  potting  in  about  three  weeks  from  the 
time  that  they  are  inserted,  and  the  plants  being  kept 
in  small  pots  very  little  room  is  required  from  first 
to  last  in  blooming  and  perfecting  the  maturation  of 
the  seed,  more  especially  should  the  roots  be  allowed 
to  find  food  from  some  material  on  which  the  pots 
are  placed. — George  Fry,  Lewisham. 

- — i- - 

SCHIZOCODON  SOLDANELLOIDES. 

Great  interest  was  attached  to  the  discovery  and 
importation  of  Shortia  galacifolia  to  this  country, 
Now  another  closely  allied  member  of  the  same 
family  has  been  imported  from  Japan,  and  is  believed 
to  be  flowering  for  the  first  time  in  England.  It  is 
the  subject  of  this  note,  and  was  collected  on  the 
Sulphur  Mountains,  Japan,  by  Captain  Alfred 
Torrens  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Pascoe),  Baston  Manor, 
Hayes.  Some  of  the  natives  were  selling  bunches 
of  it,  and  Capt.  Torrens  upon  making  enquiry  as  to 
its  whereabouts  soon  found  plenty  of  it  on  hedge 
banks  at  an  altitude  of  about  3,500  ft.  The  plants  he 
collected  were  put  in  pieces  of  Bamboo  stems  and 
brought  home,  but  only  three  of  them  survived,  one 
of  which  has  been  flowering  for  some  time  past,  and 
a  plate  of  it  is  being  prepared  for  the  Botanical 
Magazine. 

The  leaves  are  suborbicular  or  broadly  ovate, 
toothed,  leathery,  netted  and  of  a  dark  shining 
green.  The  young  leaves  are  more  glossy,  and 
slightly  tinted  with  red.  The  scape  is  about  2%  in. 
high  and  bears  a  solitary,  slightly  drooping,  some¬ 
what  bell-shaped  flower,  bearing  a  considerable 
resemblance  at  first  sight  to  a  Soldanella  of  the 
European  Alps.  About  the  middle  of  the  scape 
is  a  solitary  bract  and  three  others  under  the  calyx  ; 
the  segments  of  the  latter  are  oblong  and  blunt. 
The  corolla  is  cut  nearly  to  the  base  into  five,  deeply 
and  irregularly  lacerated,  and  imbricating  segments. 
The  fringes  are  blush  or  almost  white,  but  the  throat 
is  rosy  pink  with  darker,  radiating  veins.  The  five 
prominent  stamens  are  inserted  at  the  base  of  the 
sinus  of  the  lobes,  while  lower  down  are  five  linear, 
ciliate  scales  or  staminodia.  This  latter  character 
serves  to  separate  Schizocodon  from  Shortia.  The 
generic  name  refers  to  the  fringes  of  the  corolla. 

There  are  only  six  genera  and  eight  or  nine  species 
belonging  to  the  Diapensiaceae,  of  which  the  plant 
under  notice  is  a  member.  Taken  together  they 
seem  to  represent  a  race  of  plants  that  was  at  one 
time  more  common  than  they  are  now,  judging  from 
the  widely  scattered  representatives  in  both  hemi¬ 
spheres  of  the  world.  There  would  seem  to  be 
some  uncertainty  as  to  whether  there  is  one  or  two 
species  of  Schizocodon.  That  under  notice  was 
exhibited  by  the  owner  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the 
26th  of  last  month.  The  habit  is  precisely  like  that 
of  Shortia 


THE  STRAWBERRY 

TOMATO. 

Physalis  pubescens  is  the  common  Strawberry 
I  omato  of  seedsmen  (the  Erdbeer  Tomato  of  the 
Germans),  the  Dwarf  Cape  Gooseberry,  Golden  Husk 
Tomato,  and  the  improved  Ground  Cherry.  It  is  a 
low  plant,  trailing  flatly  upon  the  ground,  or  some¬ 
times  ascending  to  the  height  of  a  foot.  The  leaves 
are  rather  thin  and  nearly  smooth,  more  or  less  regu¬ 
larly  and  prominently  notched  with  blunt  teeth, 
blowers  small  (g  in.  or  less  long),  bell-shaped,  the  limb 
or  border  erect  and  whitish-yellow,  the  throat  marked 
with  five  large  brown  spots  ;•  anthers  yellow.  The 
husk  is  smooth  or  nearly  so,  thin  and  paper-like, 
prominently  5-angled  and  somewhat  larger  than  the 
small,  yellow,  sweetish,  and  not  glutinous  fruit.  The 
plant  is  very  prolific,  and  the  fruits  are  considerably 
earlier  than  in  the  other  species.  When  ripe,  the 
fruits  fall,  and  if  the  season  is  ordinarily  dry  they 
will. often  keep  in  good  condition  upon  the  ground 
for  three  or  four  weeks.  The  fruits  will  keep  nearly 
all  winter  if  put  away  in  the  husks  in  a  dry 
chamber.  They  are  sweet  and  pleasant,  with  a 
little  acid,  and  they  are  considerably  used  for 
preserves,  and  sometimes  for  sauce.  The  plant  is 
worthy  a  place  in  every  home  garden.  It  is  grown 
more  or  less  by  small  gardeners  near  the  large 
cities,  and  the  fruits  are  often  seen  in  the  winter 
markets.  The  chief  objection  to  the  plant  is  its 
prostrate  habit  of  growth,  which  demands  a  large 
amount  of  ground  for  its  cultivation.  In  good 
soil  it  will  spread  four  feet  in  all  directions  if  not 
headed  in,  but  as  we  ordinarily  grow  it,  the 
plants  are  set  in  rows  three  or  four  feet  apart  and 
two  or  three  feet  apart  in  the  row.  We  have 
made  repeated  attempts  to  hybridize  this  species 
with  others,  and  vice  versa,  but  always  without 
success.  This  Physalis  has  been  long  in  cultivation.  It 
was  figured  by  Dillenius  in  1774,  in  his  account  of 
the  plants  growing  in  Dr.  Sherard’s  garden  at 
Eltham,  England. — L.  H.  Bailey,  Cornell  University . 


ARDENING  SllSCELLANY. 


AZALEA  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 

White  flowers  are  always  in  request,  and  new 
varieties  of  various  subjects  possessing  the  desired 
colour  are  continually  being  brought  forward.  A 
few  years  ago  a  great  deal  was  said  about  Azalea 
Deutsche  Perle,  and  the  value  of  the  plant  has  come 
quite  up  to  expectation.  Now  another  double  white 
variety  is  in  the  field,  namely,  Princess  of  Wales, 
which  is  quite  distinct  from  the  now  w'ell-known 
sort.  The  flowers  are  pure  white  and  double  with¬ 
out  any  undue  crowding  of  the  segments  of  the 
corolla,  but  instead  of  the  latter  being  even  and  flat, 
they  are  finely  crisped  or  undulated,  reminding  us 
of  what  we  see  in  some  of  the  regal  section  of 
Pelargoniums,  but  much  finer  than  that  of  Madame 
Thiburt  and  others  originating  from  it.  The  variety- 
under  notice  has  been  flowering  for  some  time  past 
with  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway. 

IRIS  PERS1CA. 

The  bulbous  and  tuberous  rooted  species  of  Iris  are 
all  very  interesting  and  beautiful.  Most  of  them 
flower  during  the  winter  and  spring,  the  so-called 
English  and  Spanish  Irises  being  exceptional,  as 
they  flower  in  summer.  The  species  under  notice 
has  the  honour  of  being  represented  by  the  first 
plate  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  over  a  hundred 
years  ago.  It  is  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  extending 
from  thence  to  Persia.  The  leaves  are  subulate, 
channelled,  glaucous  especially  on  the  back  and 
slightly  longer  than  the  flowers  at  flowering  time, 
but  it  evidently  varies  in  this  respect  according  to 
conditions.  The  root-stock  is  short  and  tuberous 
with  fleshy  fibres,  like  that  of  I.  Rosenbacheana. 
The  falls  are  porcelain  blue  with  a  yellow  ridge  along 
the  centre,  on  each  side  of  which  are  a  few  violet 
spots ;  there  is  also  a  rich  violet  blotch  near  the 
apex  of  the  lamina.  The  standards  are  spathulate, 
cut  at  the  apex,  short,  reflexed  and  pale  porcelain 
white.  The  stigmas  are  broad,  bifid,  and  white  with 
a  pale  sky  blue  band  along  the  centre.  The  species 
flowers  during  February  and  March  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  season,  and  may  now  be  seen  with  Mr. 
T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham. 
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CYTISUS  SCO  PAR  I U  S  ANDREANUS. 

A  series  of  crosses  between  this  and  the  ordinary 
Broom  might  result  in  producing  some  seedlings 
exhibiting  some  novelties  in  the  way  of  colouring. 
It  has  now  become  sufficiently  plentiful  in  this 
country  for  enterprising  hybridists  to  attempt  some¬ 
thing  in  this  way.  In  the  great  rush  to  propagate 
it,  many  growers  have  worked  it  upon  the  common 
Laburnum  as  a  stock,  but  its  hardiness  or  longevity 
is  considerably  impaired  when  so  treated.  The 
relative  vigour  of  the  stock  enables  it  no  doubt  to  be 
rapidly  grown  to  some  size,  and  if  intended  for  indoor 
culture  and  for  forcing  purposes,  this  may  answer  the 
purpose  for  a  number  of  years  ;  but  for  planting  in 
the  open  ground  the  common  Broom  should  be  used 
as  a  stock  because  the  most  natural,  and  therefore 
the  most  conducive  to  the  longevity  of  the  plant. 
This  would  add  considerably  to  the  value  of  the 
plant,  because  if  it  would  succeed  as  readily  as  the 
common  Broom  when  planted  in  beds  and  shrub¬ 
beries,  it  is  almost  certain  to  be  widely  planted  on 
account  of  its  novel  and  ornamental  character.  It 
is  highly  satisfactory  to  note  that  it  forces  as  readily 
as  Cytisus  racemosus,  so  extensively  used  for  green¬ 
house  and  conservatory  decoration  at  this  period  of 
the  year.  When  worked  upon  stems  of  some  length 
it  forms  neat  standards  which  can  always  find  a 
place  in  conservatories  and  groups  of  plants. 

CLI  VIA  CYRTANTHIFLORA. 

This  is  an  old  garden  plant  supposed  to  be  a  hy¬ 
brid  between  C.  miniata  and  C.  nobilis.  It 
undoubtedly  seems  intermediate  between  the  two 
and  resembles  C.  miniata  in  the  leaves  being  ligulate 
and  suddenly  narrowed  to  a  rather  acute  point, 
whereas  those  of  C.  nobilis  are  truncate,  that  is 
suddenly  cut  short,  and  they  are  also  finely  toothed 
on  the  edges.  The  flowers  are  drooping  or  soms- 
times  horizontal,  narrowly  funnel-shaped  and  of  a 
w-arm  orange-scarlet,  or  sometimes  light  flame - 
coloured,  as  they  evidently  vary  according  to 
treatment,  exposure  to  light,  and  other  conditions. 
When  the  plant  is  grown  strong,  the  umbel  or  truss 
is  large,  and  bears  a  relatively  large  number  of 
flowers  during  winter  and  spring.  The  general 
aspect  of  the  plant  is  considerably  different  from 
that  of  C.  miniata  or  its  garden  forms,  and  raisers 
of  new  kinds  might  well  devote  a  little  attention  to 
improvement  in  this  direction  for  the  sake  of  the 
variety  which  might  be  infused  into  this  class  of 
plants.  Some  pieces  of  it  have  been  flowering  for  a 
long  time  past  in  the  gardens  at  Tower  House, 
Chiswick,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Bones. 

BIRDS  AND  THE  BUDS. 

The  buds  on  Gooseberry  bushes  and  Plum  trees  are 
swelling  fast,  and  at  this  early  stage,  with  a  cutting 
east  wind,  and  the  sharp  frosts  of  the  past  few  nights, 
birds  will  make  havoc  by  clearing  the  buds  whole¬ 
sale  if  not  prevented.  In  this  district  where  bull¬ 
finches  and  tomtits  are  plentiful  the  buds  are  in  great 
danger.  Here  we  syringed  the  Gooseberry  bushes 
with  soapy  water,  and  while  wet  dusted  them  with 
lime  and  soot  ;  it  has  stuck  to  the  buds,  and  so  far 
has  prevented  the  birds  taking  them.  I  fire  a  few 
shots  during  the  course  of  a  week,  and  it  helps  to 
scare  the  birds  away.  A  market  grower  told  one  of 
my  men  on  the  25th  of  last  month  that  at  that  date 
he  had  shot  as  many  as  thirty-seven  bullfinches. — 
\V.  N  ,  Abergavenny . 

BEGONIA  HYDROCOTYLI FOLIA. 

In  general  aspect  this  species  resembles  B.  mani- 
cata,  especially  at  a  distance,  but  the  flowers  are 
considerably  larger  and  brighter  in  colour.  Both 
species  come  from  Mexico,  the  species  under  notice 
being  imported  only  a  year  previously  to  B.  manicata. 
They  are  closely  allied,  but  easily  distinguished  by 
the  leaves  alone.  Those  of  B.  hydrocotylifolia  are 
suborbicular,  slightly  oblique,  heart-shaped  at  the 
base,  dark  in  colour,  and  polished  on  the  upper  sur¬ 
face.  The  flower  stems  are  12  in.  to  15  in.  high,  or 
even  more,  arising  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  on 
the  short,  fleshy  and  true  stems,  and  bearing  on  the 
top  a  panicled  cyme  of  flowers.  The  latter  are  rose- 
coloured,  and  are  rendered  more  conspicuous  by  the 
wings  of  the  capsule,  which  are  large  and  singularly 
bright  in  colour.  A  large-sized  plant  bears  a  large 
quantity  of  bloom  and  becomes  highly  ornamental 
when  grown  for  winter  and  spring  flowering.  It  is 
used  for  this  purpose  at  Stoke  Park,  Slough,  along 
with  B.  manicata,  both  being  mixed  with  fine- 
foliaged  Begonias  and  other  ornamental  plants. 
The  association  is  very  effective. 


HARDY  TREES  &  SHRUBS. 

Single  Roses. 

The  number  of  these  that  might  be  grown  in  the 
shrubberies,  on  the  lawn,  or  on  walls,  is  prac¬ 
tically  endless,  but  a  selection  of  them  might  be 
made  of  the  choicer  kinds  which  may  be  admitted 
into  the  more  select  parts  of  the  garden,  whether  as 
bushes,  pillar  Roses,  or  for  covering  walls.  The 
fruit  in  some  cases  is  as  ornamental  as  the  flowers, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  Rosa  rugosa,  which  is 
frequently  to  be  seen  on  rockeries  or  as  an  isolated 
bush  where  its  ornamental  character  can  be  seen  to 
best  advantage.  Propagation  can  be  effected  by 
seeds,  layers,  budding  or  by  cuttings.  The  unim¬ 
proved  species  with  single  flowers  can  be  readily 
propagated  by  seeds  where  fruit  is  produced  ;  but 
most  of  them  can  be  raised  satisfactorily  from 
cuttings,  and  those  which  fail  in  this  way  can  be 
increased  by  layers  or  suckers. 

R.  rugosa. —  The  Rose  with  wrinkled  leaves  can 
readily  be  recognised  from  all  others  in  cultivation 
by  the  rich  dark  green  and  conspicuously  wrinkled 
character  of  the  leaves,  combined  with  the  habit  of 
the  plant.  Our  illustration  accompanying  this 
shows  a  flower,  and  another  shoot  bearing  a  cluster 
of  fruit  all  reduced  to  one-third  of  the  natural  size. 
The  leaves  accompanying  the  fruit  gives  the  best 


Rosa  rugosa. 


idea  of  their  wrinkled  character.  The  typical  form 
has  red  flowers,  but  there  are  rose  coloured  and 
white  varieties  differing  only  in  the  colour  of  the 
flowers.  The  fruit  is  even  more  handsome  than  the 
flowers,  and  is  erect  or  drooping,  large,  globular, 
deep  red,  and  ripening  in  autumn.  Seeds  germinate 
very  readily.  The  species  is  a  native  of  Japan, 
perfectly  hardy,  and  extremely  ornamental  when 
planted  in  an  open  situation  in  good  soil,  so  that  it 
may  develop  and  ripen  its  fruits  in  abundance. 

R.  moschata. — In  this  we  have  one  of  the  parents 
of  the  garden  race  of  Noisette  Roses.  The  single 
wild  form  with  white  flowers  is  however  a  highly 
ornamental  object  when  grown  as  a  climber  and 
allowed  to  run  up  to  a  height  of  12  ft.  or  15  ft.,  for 
then  it  flowers  most  profusely  during  the  month  of 
August.  An  old  tree  stump  with  some  of  the  arms 
or  side  branches  left  so  that  the  Rose  could  ramble 
over  them  would  form  a  suitable  support  and  show 
it  off  to  the  best  advantage.  It  is  a  native  of  South 
Europe,  extending  from  thence  to  India,  where  it 
occurs  in  all  its  beauty  upon  the  Himalayas.  It  was 
originally  introduced  in  1590,  and  is  sometimes 
grown  under  the  name  of  R.  Brunoni. 

R.  bracteata. — The  Macartney  Rose  is  a  climber 
if  grown  upon  a  wall,  where  it  attains  a  height  of  6 
ft.  or  8  ft.,  but  when  grown  as  a  bush  it  may  not 
exceed  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  It  is  a  native  of  China  and  bears 
large,  solitary,  white  flowers  terminating  the  summer 
growths.  The  large  bracts  surrounding  the  flowers 
area  peculiar  feature  of  this  Rose. 


R.  lutea. — The  yellow  flowers  and  the  small 
leaves  of  the  Austrian  Briar  combine  to  make  this  a 
beautiful  and  highly  interesting  species  which  used 
to  be  very  common  in  old-fashioned  gardens. 
Before  it  comes  into  flower  in  June,  it  also  bears 
some  resemblance  to  the  Scotch  Rose  in  habit  and 
foliage.  It  grows  about  3  ft.  in  height,  and  forms  a 
compact  bush  that  requires  little  or  no  pruning  after 
the  second  or  third  year.  The  Austrian  Copper  is  a 
handsome  variety  with  reddish  copper  flowers, 
while  the  Austrian  Scarlet  has  the  petals  scarlet 
above  and  yellow  beneath. 

R.  spinosissima. — The  Scotch  Rose  has  equally 
beautiful  foliage  with  small  leaflets,  and  white 
flowers,  sometimes  tinted  with  pink  especially  when 
in  bud.  It  forms  a  close  bush  varying  from  1  ft.  to 
4  ft.  in  height,  and  comes  into  bloom  during  May 
and  June,  and  is  therefore  amongst  the  earliest. 

R.  rubiginosa. — The  Sweet  Briar  is  another 
British  species  that  can  hardly  be  omitted  from  a 
list  of  single  Roses,  not  merely  on  account  of  the 
beauty  of  the  pink  or  rosy  pink  flowers,  but  the 
delicious  fragrance  of  the  foliage.  It  grows  to  a 
height  of  3  ft.  to  5  ft.,  flowering  in  June,  and  may 
be  grown  in  a  mixed  shrubbery  or  as  hedges  in 
places  where  close  pruning  is  unnecessary.  Being  a 
British  plant  it  is  very  hardy  and  long-lived. 

R.  sericea. — The  stems  of  this  Indian  species 
attain  a  height  of  8  ft.  when  grown  against  a  wall, 
which  seems  to  be  the  best  way  of  treating  the  plant, 
as  it  grows  taller,  flowers  more  freely,  and  ripens 
fruits  which  remain  on  the  plant  a  long  time  after 
they  become  yellow.  The  white  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  singly  from  the  buds  ;  but  in  great  quantity  all 
over  the  shoots,  and  are  remarkable  as  consisting  of 
only  four  petals.  The  species  is  therefore  useful  for 
covering  v'alls,  which  it  adorns  in  May  with  its 
flowers,  and  again  in  autumn  with  its  fruits. 

R.  simplicifolia. — The  remarkable  feature  of  this 
Rose  is  the  fact  that  the  leaves  are  simple,  resembling 
those  of  some  species  of  Barberry,  for  which  reason 
it  is  often  named  Rosa  berberifolia.  The  flowers  are 
bright  yellow  with  a  crimson  blotch  at  the  base  of 
each  petal,  reminding  one  of  what  occurs  in  several 
species  of  Cistus.  A  hybrid  produced  between  this 
species  and  R.  involucrata,  and  named  R.  Hardii,  has 
yellow  flowers  and  pinnate  leaves  ;  the  species  is  a 
native  of  Persia  and  Siberia,  and  was  originally 
introduced  in  1790,  but  does  not  get  widely 
disseminated  in  gardens. 

R  alpina. — There  are  numerous  varieties  of  this 
Rose  in  cultivation,  including  those  known  as 
Boursalt  Roses.  The  type  is  a  low  growing  bush, 
from  1  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  height,  with  rosy-red  flowers 
developed  during  the  month  of  June,  and  giving  place 
to  orange-red  fruits  later  on.  The  old  stems  are 
usually  devoid  of  thorns  or  prickles. 

R.  alba. — The  white  Rose  used  to  be  common 
many  years  ago  in  old-fashioned  cottage  gardens,  but 
seems  to  have  been  largely  displaced  by  the  more 
popular  races  of  comparatively  recent  garden  origin. 
There  are  of  course  numerous  varieties  of  it  in 
cultivation.  The  type  is  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid 
between  R.  canina  and  R.  gallica,  and  is  characterised 
by  the  pale  glaucous  green  hue  of  its  foliage,  and 
delicately  fragrant  white  flowers.  It  is  believed  to 
be  of  garden  origin  and  v'as  recorded  at  least  as  early 
as  1597,  so  that  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  its  wide 
dissemination  in  gardens,  for  it  must  have  been 
highly  prized  in  its  day.  The  stems  are  usually  3  ft. 
or  4  ft.  high,  but  sometimes  more. 

_ _ 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


Dendrobium  luteolum. 

This  pretty  primrose-coloured  Dendrobium  is  at  the 
present  time  forming  a  very  pleasing  contrast  to  its 
more  richly  coloured  allies,  Wardianum,  nobile, 
crassinode,  etc.  An  importation  of  it  has  reached 
this  country  in  good  condition  ;  it  is  to  be  bought  at 
a  moderate  price,  and  ought  to  find  a  place  in  e\ery 
collection  on  account  of  its  modest  beauty.  The 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  three  or  four  top 
joints  in  pairs  and  trebles,  and  are  about  2  in.  in 
diameter,  with  a  prominent  lip  streaked  with  green 
and  yellow.  D.  luteolum  grows  best  in  baskets 
suspended  from  the  roof  of  ihe  stove  or  East  India 
house,  in  the  usual  mixture  of  fibrous  peat  and 
sphagnum.  It  does  not  require  such  a  thorough 
ripening  as  is  usually  given  to  most  of  the  Denbro- 
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biums  ;  the  coolest  end  of  the  stove  or  the  Cattleya- 
house  suits  it  best  during  the  winter,  as  those  plants 
which  keep  their  leaves  generally  give  the  finest 
flowers.  The  flowers  will  last  more  than  a  month 
if  the  plant  is  kept  in  a  dry  atmosphere  when  in 
flower.  Green-fly  are  very  fond  of  the  flowers  and 
should  be  constantly  guarded  against. — J .  Godfrey, 
Spetchley  Gardens,  Bitterne,  Southampton. 

Dendrobiums  from  Broomfield. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  some  fine  blooms  of 
Dendrobiums  from  Mr.  R.  Hinde,  gardener  to  W. 
Wells,  Esq.,  Broomfield,  Sale,  near  Manchester. 
Amongst  them  was  a  well-coloured  form  ofD.  nobile. 
The  petals  were  the  most  striking  feature,  owing  to 
their  great  width,  as  they  measured  within  ^thofan 
inch  in  diameter.  D.  n .  Cooksoni  was  also  in  good  form , 
the  lower  half  of  the  petals  being  of  the  same  hue  as 
the  blotch  on  the  lip  of  D.  Leachianum.  It  may  be 
remembered  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  this 
variety,  that  it  is  a  case  of  peloria  where  the  petals 
have  attempted  to  assume  the  same  form  and  colour 
as  those  of  the  lip.  The  flower  of  D.  Leachianum 
was  large  for  that  hybrid,  but  it  lost  a  good  deal  by 
contrast  with  that  of  another  hybrid  named  D.  splen- 
didissimum  granaiflorum,  which  looked  like  a  highly- 
coloured  and  gigantic  D.  Leachianum.  The  flowers 
measured  4m.  across  the  petals,  each  of  the  latter 
being  2  in.  long  and  1  in.  wide,  and  like  the  sepals 
suffused  with  rose  for  the  greater  part  of  their  length. 
The  lamina  of  the  lip  was  ijin.  across,  and  the  blotch 
was  a  shade  or  two  darker  than  that  of  the  last- 
named  hybrid. 

Curious  forms  of  Cattleya  Trianae. 

Flowers  of  two  forms  of  Cattleya  Trianae  have  been 
sent  us  by  Captain  Twiss,  Birdhill  House,  Birdhill, 
Limerick,  Ireland.  One  of  them  had  pale  blush- 
lilac  sepals  and  petals,  while  the  lamina  of  the  lip 
was  of  a  bright  mauve  except  at  the  base,  which  was 
white  with  a  small  pale  yellow  blotch  in  the  throat. 
The  second  flower  was  much  more  abnormal  and 
quite  remarkable  in  form.  The  sepals  were  oblong- 
linear  and  pale  lilac,  while  the  petals  were  spathulate, 
pale  purple,  and  only  twice  as  broad,  measuring  under 
an  inch  at  the  widest  parts.  The  lip  was  spoon¬ 
shaped  with  a  long,  lilac,  open  claw,  not  tubular 
as  is  usually  the  case.  The  lamina  was  of  a 
rich  purple,  while  the  yellow  blotch,  usually  so  con¬ 
spicuous  a  feature  of  the  flower,  was  almost 
obliterated.  The  column  was  purple  in  the  lower 
half  and  white  in  the  upper  portion.  This  is  the 
second  season  it  has  flowered  with  Captain  Twiss, 
and  it  still  remains  true  to  character.  It  has  been  in 
bloom  for  the  past  six  weeks.  The  name  suggested 
by  the  owner  as  the  most  suitable,  is  C.  T.  platalea 
or  the  Spoon-bill  Cattleya. 

Odontoglossum  crispum. 

Grand  forms  of  this  superb  Odontoglot  are  not  by 
any  means  so  rare  as  they  w'ere  formerly,  many  of 
the  recent  importations  having  been  exceptionally 
rich  in  that  respect.  Mr.  James  Woods,  Matlock 
Villa,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  is  the  proud  possessor  of 
a  very  fine  variety.  The  individual  flowers  are  of 
immense  size,  measuring  when  taken  horizontally 
fully  four  inches  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  dark  rose 
and  as  a  rule  have  three  dark  spots  on  each  sepal 
and  petal ;  the  lip  is  beautifully  undulated,  and 
heavily  spotted  irr  similar  fashion  to  the  sepals  and 
petals. — J.  McNab. 

Dendrobium  Phalaenopsis  Schroderlanum  var. 
The  above  is  the  name  under  which  a  dark  and 
richly  coloured  form  of  the  Elephant  Moth  Dendrobe 
was  exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  22nd  ult., 
by  E.  Miller  Mundy,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Wm. 
Elphinstone),  Shipley  Hall,  Derby,  when  a  First- 
class  Certificate  was  awarded  it.  The  flowers  are 
large  and  the  rosy-purple  sepals  netted  with  darker 
purple  veins.  The  petals  are  very  broad,  obovate- 
rhomboid,  and  several  shades  darker  in  colour  than 
the  sepals.  The  lip  is  deep  purple  with  darker  veins, 
deepening  to  crimson  on  the  disc  and  some  of  the 
lines  radiating  from  it.  The  pseudo-bulbs  of  the 
plant  shown  were  of  medium  length  but  very  stout. 

D.  Phalaenopsis  Schroderianum  delicatum 
This  variety  is  much  paler  than  the  last  named,  but 
equally  pretty  in  its  way,  with  white  sepals  and 
petals,  suffused  and  netted  with  soft  rosy-purple  on 
the  upper  two-thirds  of  their  length.  The  lip  is  rose 
with  purple  lines  deepening  to  crimson  in  the  throat, 
while  the  very  base  is  creamy  white  ;  the  side  lobes 
are  white  suffused  with  pale  purple.  The  flower 
scaqe  of  the  plant  shown  by  E.  Miller  Mundy,  Esp., 


on  the  same  occasion  as  the  above  carried  eight 
flowers,  of  which  three  were  fully  expanded.  An 
Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it. 

Epidendrum  Laucheanum. 

The  general  aspect  of  this  Epidendrum  is  very 
different  from  that  of  most  other  species  seen  in 
cultivation.  The  flower  scape  is  considerably 
elongated  and  slender,  bearing  a  close  raceme  or  spike 
of  small,  and  pretty  although  by  no  means  con¬ 
spicuous  flowers.  The  sepals  are  lanceolate,  the 
petals  linear-spathulate,  and  all  are  of  a  coppery 
amber.  The  lip  is  a  curious  fleshy  organ,  infolded 
at  the  sides  and  of  a  greenish  yellow.  It  was  shown 
by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  S-'Co.,  St.  Albans,  at  the  Drill 
Hall  on  the  22nd  ult.,  and  received  a  Botanical 
Certificate. 

Megaclinium  falcatum. 

The  species  of  Megaclinium  can  only  be  regarded  as 
curious  at  the  best,  as  the  flowers  are  small  and  by 
no  means  of  bright  colours.  The  peduncle  or  scape 
on  which  the  flowers  are  seated,  is  laterally  flattened 
and  broad,  a  circumstance  which  has  given  rise  to 
the  generic  name.  In  the  present  instance  it  is  of  a 
brownish-green  hue.  The  flowers  are  small  and 
arranged  in  two  ranks  along  the  upper  edge  of  the 
flattened  scape.  The  upper  segments  are  thickened 
at  the  edges  near  the  apex,  and  of  a  dark  brownish- 
red,  the  rest  of  the  segments  being  greenish-yellow. 
A  spike  of  it  was  shown  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  Dublin,  at  the 
Drill  Hall  on  the  22nd  ult.,  when  a  Botanical 
Certificate  was  awarded  it. 

Dendrobium  infundibulum  Cassio  Bridge  var. 

The  sepals  of  this  variety  are  lanceolate,  the  petals 
obovate-elliptic,  and  all  are  white.  The  lip  is  bifid, 
beautifully  undulate  or  crisped,  and  crenate  at  the 
edges,  and  white  with  an  orange  yellow  blotch  in  the 
throat.  The  lanceolate  leaves  are  of  a  rich  dark 
green.  A  plant  of  it  was  exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall 
on  the  22nd  ult.,  by  Edward  Moon,  Esq.,  Cassio 
Bridge,  Herts,  when  an  Award  of  Merit  was  ac¬ 
corded  it. 

Disa  incarnata. 

At  a  casual  glance  this  more  resembles  some  mem 
ber  of  the  Scitaminese  than  an  Orchid,  that  is,  as 
far  as  the  inflorescence  and  flowers  are  concerned.  It 
comes  from  Tamatave  in  Madagascar,  and  one 
would  on  that  account  expect  it  to  be  different  from 
the  South  African  species.  The  stems  are  about 
18  in.  high  and  are  entirely  covered  with  erect  and 
closely  adpressed  leaves  or  bracts.  The  radical 
leaves  are  linear,  five  nerved,  keeled  on  the  back, 
deep  green  and  tinted  with  red.  The  flowers  are 
numerous  and  are  borne  in  a  short,  terminal  raceme. 
The  upper  sepal  is  hooded  and  spurred  behind,  and 
bright  yellow  with  numerous  orange  spots  all  over  it. 
The  lateral  sepals  are  short,  oblong  and  scarlet. 
The  petals  are  very  short  and  rounded,  and  suffused 
with  scarlet  on  a  yellow  ground,  The  lip  is  a  very 
peculiar  organ,  narrowly  linear,  slender  and 
apparently  functionless  or  of  little  service  to  the 
flower.  A  plant  of  it  was  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall 
on  the  8th  ult.  by  Messrs.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Southgate, 
when  a  Botanical  Certificate  was  awarded  it. 


Allamandas. — Those  whose  houses  are  low 
should  grow  Allamandas  in  pots,  otherwise,  if 
planted  out  they  will  grow  too  rampantly  to  flower 
freely.  If  however  they  can  be  trained  horizontally 
to  wires  along  the  roof  of  the  house  so  that  the  stems 
can  acquire  length  and  develop  their  natural  vigour 
in  that  way,  they  will  flower  as  profusely  as  if  grown 
in  a  high-roofed  house  and  trained  in  an  upright 
direction.  Therefore  if  the  whole  length  of  a  low 
roof  is  at  their  disposal,  Allamandas  may  profitably 
be  grown  in  this  way  even  if  planted  out.  They 
should  be  grown  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  house,  and 
not  shaded  in  any  way  if  good  results  are  to  be 
expected. 

Shrubby  Begonias  — The  houses  with  an  inter¬ 
mediate  temperature  may  now  be  kept  gay  with 
several  species  of  Begonia,  including  B.  odorata, 
B.  semperflorens  and  its  varieties,  B.  manicata, 
B.  metallica,  B.  hydrocotylifolia,  and  the  various 
forms  of  B.  incarnata,  including  those  with  pur¬ 
ple  foliage.  Several  of  them  will  go  on  flowering 
continuously  for  several  months,  and  are  useful  for 
cut  flowers  or  for  the  ordinary  decoration  of  the 


houses,  where  they  may  be  judiciously  intermixed 
with  other  fine-foliaged  species  even  if  not  in  flower 

Tuberous  Begonias. — The  tubers  of  old  plants 
will  now  be  starting  into  growth  and  should  be 
repotted.  Smaller  pots  may  be  used  for  this  than 
what  they  were  in,  so  that  another  shift  may  be  given 
later  on,  when  the  plants  have  grown  sufficiently  to 
require  it.  Seedlings  should  also  be  potted  off  from 
the  boxes  into  which  they  were  transplanted,  and 
those  of  late  sown  batches  should  be  transplanted  as 
soon  as  they  are  fit  to  handle 

Statices. — The  present  is  a  suitable  time  for 
inserting  cuttings  of  this  class  of  plants  in  bottom 
heat,  as  they  have  just  commenced  to  grow  again, 
and  readily  take  root  when  placed  under  the  proper 
conditions.  The  heel  of  wood  to  each  cutting  must 
necessarily  be  very  short,  so  that  if  it  possesses  some 
large  leaves,  a  small  stake  might  be  necessary  to 
keep  the  cutting  in  position  until  roots  are  formed 

Agaves,  Yuccas,  Dracaenas. — Plants  of  these 
intended  for  use  in  the  flower  garden  during  summer 
will  have  to  be  seen  to.  More  water  will  now  be 
required  than  during  the  winter  months  Any  that 
are  too  large  for  the  pots  they  occupy  may  be  re¬ 
potted  at  once  before  growth  becomes  active,  other¬ 
wise  they  will  be  checked  if  the  roots  are  much 
injured  in  the  process. 

Peaches. — -The  fruits  in  the  earliest  house  may 
now  receive  their  final  thinning  ;  but  unless  the 
weather  out  of  doors  is  more  propitious  than  it  has 
been  for  some  time  past,  the  temperatures  should  not 
yet  be  much  increased.  Syringing  and  damping 
down  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  particularly  on 
bright  days.  Carry  out  disbudding  with  regularity 
in  succession  houses.  The  late  houses  now  in  bloom 
should  be  kept  cool,  airy  and  dry,  while  such 
artificial  means  as  are  used  to  set  the  blooms  may 
be  resorted  to  during  the  early  part  of  the  day. 

Ivy  and  Box  edgings. — Ivy  should  now  receive 
its  annual  pruning  and  trimming  whether  used  as 
edgings  or  grown  as  coverings  to  the  trunks  of  trees 
or  on  walls  and  buildings,  as  growth  is  now  com¬ 
mencing,  and  delay  means  the  retardation  of  the  new 
covering  of  foliage  and  shoots.  Box  edgings  should 
also  be  planted  forthwith,  and  old  ones  cut  to  keep 
them  within  proper  dimensions.  This  latter  may  be 
done  by  means  of  a  scythe  after  having  stretched  a 
line  tightly  along  the  centre  of  the  edging  as  a  guide 
to  the  operator.  The  top  may  then  be  trimmed  to 
an  even  height  by  means  of  the  garden  shears.  The 
latter  tool  is  sometimes  used  to  accomplish  the  whole 
operation,  but  a  skilful  workman  can  do  it  more 
quickly  by  means  of  the  scythe. 

Herbs. — Whereherbs  are  required  in  any  quantity, 
fresh  plantations  should  now  be  made  of  such  things 
as  Mint,  Lemon  Thyme,  Sage,  Tarragon,  'Winter 
Savory,  Common  Marjoram,  etc.,  the  old  plants  of 
which  may  be  divided  or  cut  up  into  well-rooted 
pieces  and  planted  in  properly-prepared  ground. 

Carrots  for  exhibition  — A  sowing  may  now  be 
made  of  Intermediate  or  Long  Red  Surrey,  pre¬ 
ferably  the  former,  if  intended  for  exhibition.  The 
soil  should  have  been  manured  and  trenched  in  the 
autumn  and  otherwise  properly  prepared .  Then  take 
advantage  of  the  first  fine  day  when  the  soil  is  in  a 
dry  and  workable  condition  to  get  the  seeds  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  ground.  For  ordinary'  use  the  latter 
half  of  April  will  bs  sufficiently  early  or  even  the 
beginning  of  May. 

SOCIETIES. 


Royal  Botanic,  March  2 yd. — The  first  spring  show 
of  this  society  was  held  as  usual  in  the  conservatory 
and  corridor  at  Regent's  Park  on  the  above  date, 
and  was  in  all  respects  similar  to  its  predecessors 
The  greenhouse  Azaleas  were  not  quite  so  large  but 
better  in  form,  the  first  prize  going  to  Mr.  H.  Eason, 
gardener  to  B.  Noakes,  Esq.,  Hope  Cottage,  High- 
gate,  and  the  second  to  Mr.  R.  Scott,  gardener  to 
Miss  Foster,  The  Holme,  Regent  s  Park.  Mr. 
Henry  James,  Castle  Nursery,  West  Norwood,  was 
the  only  exhibitor  in  the  nurserymen's  class. 
Cyclamens  were  in  fine  condition,  and  the  first  prize 
in  the  open  class  was  taken  by  Mr.  D.  1  hillips, 
gardener  to  R.  W.  Mann,  Esq.,  Langley  Broom, 
Slough,  who  was  second  for  Chinese  Primulas,  Mr. 
J.  Odell,  Gould’s  Green,  Hillingdon,  being  first  with 
well-flowered  plants.  Messrs.  P..ul  &  Son  took 
the  first  prizes  for  Amaryllis  and  Roses  in  pots.  Mr. 
R.  Scott  had  the  best  twelve  pans  of  Crocuses,  while 
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Mr.  J.  Douglas,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Whitbourn,  Great 
Gearies,  Ilford,  has  the  best  Deutzias  and  Freesias  ; 
the  competition  in  the  former  class  was  good,  and 
the  second  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  H.  Eason.  Mr. 
T.  S.  Ware  was  the  only  competitor  in  the  class 
for  bulbous  plants.  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  were 
generally  deficient  in  size,  possibly  the  result  of 
somewhat  hard  forcing.  The  first  prize  in  the 
amateurs’  class  for  Hyacinths  was  taken  by  Mr.  J. 
Douglas,  who  also  had  the  best  Polyanthus  Narcissi. 
Messrs.  H.  Williams  &  Son,  Fortis  Green,  Finchley, 
had  the  best  Hyacinths  in  the  nurserymen’s  class, 
and  the  best  Tulip  in  the  open  class. 

The  exhibits  in  the  miscellaneous  class  were  both 
numerous  and  varied,  making  up  a  large  part  of  the 
show.  A  fine  group  of  Clivias  and  Azalea  mollis 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper 
Holloway.  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill, 
had  a  showy  lot  of  Caladiums,  Begonias,  Palms,  etc. 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Covent  Garden,  exhibited 
Daffodils.  Messrs.  H.  Williams  &  Sons  had  forced 
bulbs.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son.  Cheshunt,  showed 
Roses.  Cyclamens  in  quantity  and  fine  condition 
were  shown  by  Mr.  C.  Edmonds,  Hillingdon, 
Middlesex  ;  by  Mr.  Thomas  Walker,  Gordon 
Nursery,  Hounslow;  by  the  St.  George’s  Nursery 
Company,  Hanwell  ;  by  Mr.  T.  Pestridge,  Park 
Road  Nursery,  Brentford ;  and  by  Mr.  J.  Odell, 
Gould's  Green,  Hillingdon.  A  group  of  Cinerarias 
with  large  and  well-coloured  blooms  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  J.  James  &  Son,  Woodside,  Farnham  Royal. 
Heaths,  Epacris,  and  Boronias  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate.  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  exhibited  Amaryllis.  Mr. 
T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  had  a  finegroup  of  Daffodils. 
Camellias  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son, 
Waltham  Cross;  and  Lachenalias  by  Mr.  H. 
Eason. 

Crystal  Palace,  March  26 tli. — The  exhibition  of 
spring  flowers  on  Saturday  last  was  held  in  the 
central  transept,  the  rest  of  the  building  being 
devoted  to  the  Electrical  Exhibition.  The  spring 
flowers  on  the  whole  were  not  up  to  the  standard  of 
some  previous  years  owing  to  the  long  and  cold 
nature  of  the  winter.  The  first  prizes  in  the  open 
classes  for  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Narcissi,  were 
taken  by  Messrs.  H.  Williams  &  Son,  Fortis  Green, 
Finchley.  The  spikes  of  Hyacinths  are  rather 
short  this  year.  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith,  gardener  to  M. 
Hodgson,  Esq.,  Shirley  Cottage,  Croydon,  was 
second  in  the  latter  class.  Cyclamens  were  in  grand 
condition,  especially  the  first  prize  lot,  shown  by 
Mr.  D.  Phillips,  gardener  to  R.  W.  Mann,  Esq., 
Langley  Broom,  Slough,  whose  plants  were  in  24- 
size  pots  and  very  floriferous.  Mr.  Charles 
Edmonds,  Hillingdon  Nursery,  Middlesex,  was 
second,  and  Mr.  J.  Odell,  Gould's  Green,  Hilling¬ 
don,  was  third.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt, 
were  the  only  exhibitors  of  Amaryllis.  Mr.  J.  Ford, 
gardener  to  Sir  Chas.  Pigott,  Bart.,  Wexham  Park, 
Slough,  had  the  best  Cineraries  both  in  the  open 
and  amateur's  classes.  Mr.  J.  Slater,  gardener  to 
T.  Nothard,  Esq.,  York  House,  Lower  Sydenham, 
was  second  in  both  cases.  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons, 
Forest  Hill,  had  by  far  the  best  group  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  flowering  and  foliage  plants.  Mr.  Henry 
James,  West  Norwood,  was  second;  and  Mr.  C. 
Nunn,  gardener  to  J.  Soames,  Esq.,  Maze  Hill, 
Greenwich  Park,  was  third,  but  came  in  first  for 
greenhouse  Azaleas.  Mr.  W.  B.  Morle,  Regent 
Street,  had  the  best  Lily  of  the  Valley  and  Migno¬ 
nette.  In  the  amateur’s  classes  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith 
had  the  best  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Narcissi.  Mr. 
D.  Phillips  was  again  first  for  Cyclamens,  and  was 
followed  by  Mr.  W.  Slogrove,  Gatton,  Reigate.  In 
the  class  for  miscellaneous  exhibits  a  fine  group  of 
Clivias  and  Azalea  mollis  came  from  Messrs. 
B.  S.  Williams  &  Son.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware, 

Tottenham,  had  a  group  of  Daffodils,  Chionodoxas, 
Scillas,  Primulas,  etc.  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons, 
Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  Norwood  Road,  had  a 
group  of  Palms,  Crotons,  Azaleas,  Dendrobium 
nobile,  etc.  Heaths,  Epacris,  Cyclamens,  etc.,  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate. 
Groups  of  Cyclamens  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  J. 
Odell,  by  the  St.  George's  Nursery  Co.,  Hanwell, 
and  by  Mr.  T.  Pestridge,  Park  Road,  Brentford. 
Mr.  T.  Jannoch,  Dersingham,  Sandringham,  had  an 
effective  group  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  shown  in  fancy 
baskets,  etc.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  showed  Roses  and 
other  forced  shrubs  ;  and  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son, 
had  a  nice  display  of  Camellias  and  Roses. 


Questions  add  Answers. 

Winter  Flowering  Plants,  &c. — Flos  :  We  are 
afraid  there  are  very  few  plants  cultivated  for 
flowering  in  the  garden  in  winter  of  the  character 
you  define.  There  would  be  no  object  in  growing 
plants  devoid  of  beauty,  perfume,  and  strength. 
The  principal  subjects  that  flower  in  winter  are 
Christmas  and  Lenten'Roses  (Helleborus), Snowdrops, 
Crocuses,  Winter  Aconite  (Eranthis  hyemalis),  etc. 
Now  most  of  these  are  very  beautiful,  except 
perhaps  Helleborous  viridis,  while  H.  foetidus  has 
beautiful  foliage.  The  Winter  Heliotrope  (Petasites 
fragrans)  has  little  beauty,  but  the  flowers  are  highly 
fragrant.  Others  might  be  mentioned  but  they  are 
either  showy  or  fragrant,  sometimes  both.  We  are 
acquainted  with  the  bulk  of  the  Saxifrages,  and 
none  of  these  can  be  termed  floating,  although  some 
of  them  grow  in  very  wet  ground.  Theophrastus’ 
History  of  Plants  would  not  be  of  much  service  at 
the  present  day  to  practical  gardeners,  although  it 
would  be  very  interesting  to  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  thehistory  of  gardening,  and  flowers  generally  We 
do  not  know  where  a  copy  of  it  could  be  procured, 
but  it  may  sometimes  be  included  in  the  catalogues 
of  booksellers  who  deal  in  old  books.  The  Pitcher- 
plants  (Nepenthes)  possess  no  special  properties 
beyond  the  fact  of  their  secreting  a  fluid  in  the 
Pitchers,  which  secretion  has  the  power  of  digesting 
or  decomposing  insects,  etc.  The  principal  poison¬ 
ous  plants  cultivated  in  gardens  are  Helleborus, 
Veratrum,  ‘Atropa,  Hyoscyamus,  Aconitum.  Euphor¬ 
bia,  etc.  Poplars  are  often  planted  in  copses,  but 
other  trees  are  perhaps  more  often  planted  there. 
Several  plants  are  now  more  common  round  London 
than  the  London  Rocket,  such  for  instance  as  Poa 
annua,  Stellaria  media,  Capsella  Bursa  -  pastoris, 
Chenopodium  album,  Atriplex  patula,  and  many 
others. 

Strawberries.  — Omega  :  The  Strawberries  you 
mention  ought  to  give  satisfaction  in  your  loose  rich 
soil  if  you  treat  the  latter  properly.  It  is  by  no 
means  the  best  plan  to  plant  Strawberries  at  this 
time  of  the  year, especially  in  light  soils,  because  you 
will  lose  about  a  year  by  the  practice.  The  best 
plan  is  to  trench  the  ground  and  plant  it  with  Cab¬ 
bages  in  the  autumn  for  early  use,  or  with  Cauli¬ 
flower  or  early  Peas  in  the  spring,  so  that  the  crop 
will  be  off  the  ground  by  the  beginning  of  August. 
Manure  heavily  when  trenching.  When  the  crop  is 
off  the  ground,  hoe  it  and  rake  off  the  weeds,  and 
plant  as  early  in  August  as  possible.  Do  not  dig  the 
ground  at  that  time,  but  rather  tread  it  firm. 

Yellow  Willow. — Omega-.  The  yellow  twigs  you 
sent  us  are  those  of  Salix  alba  vitellina,  or  Yolk-of- 
egg  Willow,  which  may  be  grown  in  the  form  of  an 
Osier  bush  or  as  a  tree. 

Names  of  Plants. — J-F.  A.:  Epidendrum  cochle- 
atum,  the  first  species  of  the  genus  introduced  to 
this  country,  and  one  of  the  commonest  orchids  in 
the  West  Indies. — H.R.W.:  i.Pulmonaria  saccharata; 
2,  Doronicum  austriacum  ;  3,  Omphalodes  verna  ;  4, 
Nephrodium  spinulosum  dilatatum  ;  5,  Aspidium- 
angulare  var.  ;  6,  Adiantum  Capillus  Veneris ;  7, 
Primula  verticillata  sinensis. — J.  Watson:  1,  Chloro- 
phytum  elatum  variegatum  ;  2,  Acalypha  tricolor;  3, 
Pentas  carnea  ;  4,  Begonia  maculata  ;  5,  Coleonema 
album  ;  6,  Asplenium  bulbiferum  Fabianum ;  7, 

Nephrolepis  exaltata  ;  8,  Elaeagnus  pungens  varie- 
gata. 

Treatment  of  Gardeners. — P.  C. :  Much  of 
what  you  say  is  quite  true,  but  it  would  serve  no 
useful  purpose  to  discuss  the  matter  in  the  way  you 
put  it. 

Communications  Received.— G.  R. — J.  McN. — 
W.  J.  J.— H.  T.— P.  McK  — R.  D— F.  R.— G.  F.— 
W.  O.— R.  C.  L.— A.  M.— Argus  (No). 
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March  30th. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 


5.  d  s.  d. 

Apples...  per  £-sieve  10  50 
Canadian  and  Nova 
Scotian  Apples 

per  barrel  12  0  25  o 
Strawberries  per  lb.  80  120 


s.  d.  s.a. 

Grapes . per  lb.  20  40 

Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael’s,  each  26  60 
Cobbs...  per  100  lbs  45  o 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 


ArtichokesGlobe  doz.  30  60 
Asparagus,  Eng.bun.  10  o  13  o 


Beans,  French,  perlb.  1  6 

Beet . per  dozen  2  o 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  1  6 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz.  3  o 

Celery . per  bundle  2  6 

Cucumbers  . each  o  6 

Endive.  French,  doz.  2  6 
Herbs  . per  bunch  0  2 


6 
3  o 
2  6 

6  o 


3  0 
o  6 


s.  d. 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  2  o 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  1  6 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  1  3 

Onions . per  bunch  o  4 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  1  6 
Smallsalading, punnet  o  4 
Seakale  ...per  basket  2  o 
Spinach,  per  strike  ...  1  6 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  o  6 

Turnips . per  bun.  o  6 


r.  d 
4  o 
2  0 
2  o 
0  6 


3  0 


Potatds. — Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton;  Kent  Kidneys 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 


Acacia  var.,  per  doz.  12  o  18  o 

Azalea  . per  doz.  18  o  42  o 

— Mollis . per  doz.  24  o  36  o 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  40120' 

Cineraria  ...per  doz.  6  o  10  o 
Daffodils  ...per  doz.  9  o  12  o 
Dracaena  term.,  doz.  24  o  36  o 
Dracaena  viridis, doz.  9  o  18  o 
Erica  Hymalis,  per  12  o  18  o 
—  various,  per  doz.  9  0  12  o 
Evergreens, invar.doz  6  o  24  o 
Ferns,  invar.. per  doz.  4  o  18  o 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60  0  I 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Genista . per  doz.  9  o  12  o 

Hyacinths,.. .per  doz.  60  90 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

doz.  pots  12  o  18  o 
Marguerites,  per  doz.  9  o  12  o 
Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  21  0 
Palms,  Specimen  ...  10  6  63  o 
Primula  Sinensis  per 

doz.  40  60 

— scarlet . per  doz.  40  60 

Solanmns...per  doz.  9  o  12  o 

Spiiaeas . p.  r  doz.  8  o  12  o 

Tulips . per  doz.  60  90 


Acacia  or  Mimosa 

French  per  bunch  1620 
Anemone  various, 

French,  doz.  bun.  20  40 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  20  40 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 
Carnations,  12  blooms  20  30 
Daffodils,  double, 

doz.  bunches  20  40 
— Single,  doz.  bchs  30  60 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  30  60 

Freezia . doz.  bun.  20  40 

Gardenias  12  blooms  30  60 
Heliotropes, 12  sprays  06  10 
Hyacinths,  12  sprays  30  40 
Jonquils,  doz.  bnches  10  20 
Lilac,  French, 

per  bunch  46  60 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  40  80 
Liliumsvar.,doz  blms.  16  30 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

doz.  bunches  6  0  10  o 
MaidenhairFern,i2bs.  6  0  12  o 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  20  4  c 
Mignonette...  12  bun.  16  3  c 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Narciss,  var.,  Scilly, 

doz.  bunches  20  40 
Narciss,  French, 
paper  whitn,  doz.  bs  3  o  40 
Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  10  16 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  40  60 

Primroses,  doz.  bchs.  06  10 
Primula,  double,  bun.  09  10 
Primula  single,  doz. 

sprays  04  06 
Ot  chid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from  03  10 
Roses,  yellow,  dozen  30  60 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  40  80 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  20  30 

—  Tea . per  dozen  10  30 

Spirasas...doz.  bnchs  60  80 
Snowdrops,  doz.  bn.  10  20 
Tuberoses,  per  doz  10  20 
Violets,  Parme,  Frnch 

per  bunch  20  30 

—  Czar,  French  bch.  16  20 

—  Dark,  French, 

doz.  bunches  16  20 
— English,  doz.  bchs.  10  16 
Wallflowers,  French, 

doz.  bunches  16  30 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 


oonsr  tzeftts. 

Page  I  pace 

Apples,  varieties  of . 4S1  Gardeners’  trade  unionism  4S3 

Azalea  Princess  of  Wales  487  Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs  ...4S8 

Begonia  hydrocotylifolia  ...48S  ,  Iris  persica  . ...487 

Birds  and  the  buds . 4S8  Lilies  in  Bermuda  . 4S5 

Cedars  of  Lebanon . j86  Megaclinium  falcatum  . 489 

Clivia  cyrtanthiflora  . 4SS  Orchid  Notes  . 4S8 

Cvtisus  scoparius  Plants,  new  and  rare  . 4S3 

Andreanus . 488  Polipodium  Billardieri . 48, 

Dendrobiums  from  Bloom-  Potato  disease . 482 

field . 489  Roses,  single . 4S8 

Dendrobium  luteolum  . 488  ;  Schizocodon  soldanelloideS487 

Dendrobit-m  Phalaenopsis  Scottish  Notes . 4S3 

vars . 489  Seed  Warehouse,  a  new  ...486 

Disa  incarnata . 489  Societies . 489 

Epidendrum  Lauchianum...4Sg  1  Spring,  a  late . 482 

Floriculture  . 487  Variegated  Plants  . 4S7 

Gardeners,  middle-aged  ...4S1  Window  Plant  Culture . 486 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E. 
— Special  Catalogue  of  Caladiums. 

R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons,  17,  South  Frederick  Street, 
Edinburgh.— Choice  Florists'  Flowers. 

William  Paul  &  Co.,  Bridge-of-Weir,  N.B.— 
Select  List  of  Pansies,  &c. 

Frederick  W.  Kelsey,  145,  Broadway,  New 
York. — Choice  Hardy  Trees  and  Plants. 

W.  P.  Laird  &  Sinclair,  73,  Nethergate,  Dundee. — 
Genuine  Farm  Seeds. 

Thomas  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Totten¬ 
ham. — Hardy  Florists’  Flowers  and  Perennials, 
Climbing  Plants. 

Vilmorin-Ardrieux  &  Co  ,  4,  Quai  de  la 

Megisserie,  Paris. — Seeds  of  Trees  and  Shrubs, 
Hardy  and  Tender. 

Tottenham  Nurseries,  Lim.,  Dedemsvaart, 
Zwolle,  Holland. — Wholesale  Trade  List  of  Conifers, 
Rhododendrons,  etc. 


SUBSCRIPTION  FORM. 

Price  One  Penny ;  Post  Free,  Three -halfpence. 

Subscription  (including  postage)  :  3  months,  is.  Jtf. 

6  months,  3s.  3 d.  ;  12  months,  65.  6d.,  prepaid. 
Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  countries  in  the  Postal 
Union,  85.  8 d.  per  annum,  prepaid. 

SPECIMEN  COPY,  POST  FREE  1  $d. 

PUBLISHING  OFFICE 

1,  OLEMENT7S  I  FT  FT 

STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Telegraphic  Address:  “BAMBUSA,  LONDON.” 


Please  send  me  “  T he  Gardening  World,” 
for - months,  Cutnmeneing  on 
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LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

March  29 th,  1892. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  steady  sale  for 
Agricultural  seeds  at  unchanged  rates.  Stooks  of 
Clovers  and  Grasses  are  much  reduced,  and  an  ad¬ 
vance  in  values  is  expected. 


for  which  1  enclose 

Name _ 

A  d dress 


April  9,  1892'. 
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Seeds  for  Amateurs. 

GARTERS’ 

BOXES  OF  TESTED 

SEEDS, 

FOR  SMALL  GARDENS. 

Carters’  2/6  Box  of  Vegetable  Seeds 

contains  13  Varieties,  and  is  sent  post  free  on 
receipt  of  remittance. 

Carters’  5/-  Box  of  Vegetable  Seeds 

contains  22  Varieties,  and  is  sent  post  free  on 
receipt  of  remittance. 


Carters’  7/6  Box  of  Vegetable  Seeds 

contains  30  Varieties,  and  is  sent  post  free  on 
receipt  of  remittance. 

Carters’  9/-  Box  of  Vegetable  Seeds 

contains  35  Varieties,  and  is  sent  post  free  on 
receipt  of  remittance. 

Other  Boxes,  10/6,  14/-,  17/6,  &  21/-. 

Full  List  of  Contents  Post  Free. 

Seedsmen  by  Royat,  Warrants  to  THE  QUEEN  and 
THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

237  4  238,  HIGHHOLBORN,  LONDON. 


MR.  DODWELL’S  GRAND  CARNATIONS, 

The  Finest  G  rown . 

Mr.  Dodwell's  Specialities. 

Bizarres,  Flakes,  Picotees,  Selfs,  Fancies,  &  Yellow 
Grounds,  10/6  per  doz. 

THE  COTTAGE, 

STANLEY  R 13.  OXPOEL. 

NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

FROM  AMERICA. 


A ,  Ladenbep^ 

./V  cl  H.  L  e  Roy 
Ethel  Paul 
Mamie  Craig 
Ruth  Cleveland. 

All  Prize  Winners,  and  the  Hr  est  lot  ever  introduced  at  one 
time.  Strong  plants  now  ready,  as.  each,  the  set,  18s  ,  of 

H.  J.  JONES, 

Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham, 

FORBES 

Catalogue  for  1892 

Is  the  largest,  best,  and  most  comprehensive  ever 
issued  on 

Florists’  Flowers  k  Herbaceous  Plants, 

It  contains  full  and  accurate  descriptions  of  all  the 
best  Antirrhinums,  Begonias,  Carnations,  Dahlias, 
Delphinums,  Fuchsias,  Paeonies,  Pansies,  Violas, 
Pelargoniums.  Pentstemons,  Petunias,  Phloxes, 
Pinks,  Potentillas,  Primulas,  Pyrethrums,  Verbenas, 
Herbaceous  Plants,  &c.,  &c.  Also  of  iny  true  and 
reliable  strain  of 

EA8T  LOTHIAN  STOCKS, 

which,  by  the  force  of  their  merit,  are  now  justly 
celebrated  all  the  world  over.  In  5  distinct  sorts : 
Crimson,  Purple,  Scarlet,  White,  and  Wall-flower¬ 
leaved  White. 

Each  sort  1/-,  2/6,  &  5/-  per  packet. 

It  is  anindispensable  REFERENCE  BOOK  on  all  sections 
of  Florists'  Flowers,  and  should  be  carefully  ferused  by  all 
buyers  of  Flowers.  Free  on  application. 

JOHN  FORBES, 

fiursepyman, 

HAWICK,  SCOTLAND. 
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For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  506. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  ot  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Tuesday,  April  12.— Royal  .Horticultural  Society:  Meeting 
of  Committees  at  Drill  Hall,  12  o’clock.  Sale  of  Established 
Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Mori  is’  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  April  13. — Sale  of  Japanese  Lilies, Greenhouse 
Plants,  Roses,  &c.,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 

Thursday,  April  14.— Opening  of  Orchid  Show  at  Brussels. 


i|4  GiHjiUiuns  IfWii 

Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  gth,  1892. 


Ornamental  Trees. — The  noble  estate  of 
™  Trentham  has  long  been  known  in 
garden  annals  as  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  beautiful  in  the  kingdom,  therefore 
whatsoever  relates  to  its  interests  has  in¬ 
terest  for  horticulturists.  It  is  no  new 
circumstance  in  the  law  courts  to  find 
father  and  son  in  antagonism,  and  the 
action  now  pending  between  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland  and  his  eldest  son,  the  Marquis 
of  Stafford,  in  regard  to  the  cutting  of 
timber  on  the  estate  has  had  numerous 
counterparts  in  past  years. 

The  spectacle  so  presented  is  not  an 
edifying  one,  but  seems  to  be  occasionally 
inevitable  under  existing  laws  which  settle 
the  devolution  of  estates  practically  for 


generations.  Preliminary  to  the  reaching 
of  the  real  action  between  the  parties 
which  relates  to  the  rights  or  powers  of 
the  tenant  for  life  to  cut  timber,  a  special 
appeal  was  recently  made  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery  to  restrain  the  duke  from  further 
felling  timber  pending  the  decision  in  the 
action  at  law.  In  a  minor  degree  the  ap¬ 
peal  was  successful,  but  in  the  major  cases 
failed.  The  Marquis  of  Stafford  held  that 
the  timber  now  being  cut  was  ornamental, 
in  relation  to  which  the  law  has  saving 
clauses.  So  far  as  concerned  a  small  wood 
near  the  mansion,  it  was  admitted  that  it 
was  chiefly  of  the  class  of  ornamental  tim¬ 
ber.  With  reference  to  the  larger  -woods 
the  plea  could  not  be  admitted. 

It  would  have  indeed  been  difficult  to 
define  how  ornamental  timber  differed 
from  timber  grown  specially  for  profit,  and 
in  any  case  a  judicious  course  of  thinning, 
provided  it  is  not  wholesale  clearing,  rather 
tends  to  the  production  of  ornamental  trees 
than  otherwise.  Sti  1 1  it  is  obvious  that 
woods  deiive  their  ornamental  character 
less  from  the  value  of  individual  trees  than 
from  their  general  effect  in  the  landscape  ; 
hence  ic  is  not  easy  to  refer  to  individual 
trees  in  such  cases  as  ornamental.  On  the 
other  hand  single  trees  or  small  clumps  are 
distinctly  ornamental  if  sound  and  well- 
grown.  It  is  not  easy  to  withhold  some 
sympathy  with  those  who,  knowing  how 
long  it  takes  to  produce  a  noble  tree, desire 
to  retain  it  as  an  ornament  so  long  as  pos¬ 
sible. 


^ndulations  in  Landscapes.  —  The  im¬ 
mense  value  of  an  undulated  surface 
of  ground  to  the  landscape  gardener  can¬ 
not  be  too  highly  estimated.  When  a  very 
low  or  flat  area  has  to  be  converted  into 
pleasure  grounds  or  garden  surroundings 
the  skill  of  the  landscape  architect  is  in¬ 
deed  tried  to  ensure  that  there  shall  be 
variation  in  scene,  and  that  his  planting 
shall  lend  itself  to  some  apparent  deception , 
so  as  to  break  the  monotony  of  features. 
None  the  less  all  that  skill  can  furmsh  can 
at  the  best  only  convert  a  mere  flat  into  a 
make-believe  irregularity. 

When  nature  has  as  it  wTere  flung  upon 
the  earth,  in  one  of  her  roughest  moods,  a 
series  of  hills  and  vales  of  mounds  and  hol¬ 
lows, it  really  becomes  less  a  matter  for  the 
gardener  to  consider  how  to  hide  the  pleas¬ 
ing  features  than  how  to  clothe  them,  so 
that  all  their  natural  beauties  may  be  pre¬ 
served.  There  is  about  a  garden  so  situ¬ 
ated  a  charm  that  is  undefinable,  and  va¬ 
riety  that  is  ever  changing  and  ever  inter¬ 
esting.  It  is  then  that  the  landscape  gar¬ 
dener  finds  scope  for  the  presentation  later 
of  a  series  of  pictures  and  of  pleasing 
surprises.  We  have  been  led  to  reflect 
thus  after  looking  over  the  extensive  and 
beautiful  grounds  which  surround  the 
royal  residence  of  Claremont,  where, within 
a  few  miles  of  the  metropolis,  there  is  found 
pleasure  grounds  of  so  noble  and  varied  a 
kind  as  to  excite  feelings  of  the  liveliest 
pleasure. 

The  change  from  hollow  to  hill,  from 
glade  to  wood,  is  indeed  charming,  and  the 
visitor  constantly  comes  upon  new  views, 
new  features  ;  and  thus  if  the  peregrination 
of  such  extensive  grounds  be  somewhat 
toilsome  because  of  the  surroundings  at 
least  reward  is  found  in  the  variations  of 
scene,  the  nobility  of  the  trees  and  huge 
masses  of  shrubbery,  the  pleasing  views 
here  and  there  found,  and  the  general 
beauty  of  what  is  indeed  a  royal  demesne. 


TThe  National  Auricula  Show. — Many 
^  minds  have  doubtless  been  exercised 
unsuccessfully  in  endeavouring  to  discover 
why  the  two  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
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cultural  Society,  fixed  for  the  present 
month,  should  come  without  a  week's 
interval  between  them.  Probably  through¬ 
out  the  whole  month,  having  regard  to  the 
demands  usually  made  upon  gardeners  at 
Easter,  it  was  impossible  to  select  a  worse 
time  for  meetings  than  the  Tuesday  pre- 
ceeding  and  the  Tuesday  following  Easter 
Monday.  But  whilst  the  first  meeting  is 
of  less  importance,  the  second  is  much 
greater,  not  only  that  it  is  thus  fixed  to 
follow  the  Bank  Holiday,  Out  also  that  it 
is  the  show  of  ihe  Southern  Section  of  the 
National  Auricula  and  Primula  Society. 
Now,  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  inconvenient  to  have  two  meetings 
thus  close  together,  and  further  that  Easter 
Tuesday  is  a  very  bad  day,  there  is  the 
further  fact  that  the  Auricula  Show,  for 
some  occult  reason,  is  brought  forward  a 
week  at  least  earlier  than  usual,  whilst  we 
are,  as  all  must  admit,  having  a  very  late 
spring.  Those  who  can  give  their  plants 
the  advantage  of  artificial  heat  may  rejoice 
at  this  earlier  date,  but  it  militates  greatly 
against  the  interests  of  growers  who  can 
only  grow  their  plants  under  what  may  be 
termed  natural  conditions. 

Then,  so  far  as  relates  to  other  sections 
of  Primulaceae,  there  will  hardly  be  any 
in  bloom  out-doors  at  the  date  mentioned 
unless  the  weather  continues  as  warm  and 
fine  as  it  has  been  during  the  early  part  of 
the  present  week  ;  but  even  under  such 
circumstances  it  is  well  nigh  out  of  the 
question  to  expect  any  Polyanthuses  to  be 
in  bloom  in  the  open  air.  So  far  as  the 
northern  growers  are  concerned  the  show 
will  be  all  too  early  for  them  by  quite  a 
fortnight,  and  the  exhibition  must  materi¬ 
ally  suffer  by  their  absence. 


Wern  Poaching. — We  venture  to  hope 
—  that  through  the  exemplary  punish¬ 
ment  awarded  the  other  day  to  a  wild  plant 
poacher  in  the  west  of  England,  that  to 
some  extent  the  progress  of  the  fern  fiend 
has  been  arrested.  We  cannot  too  strongly 
sympathize  with  all  lovers  of  the  beautiful 
in  nature  in  their  earnest  protest  against  the 
wholesale  denudation  of  woods  and  hedge¬ 
rows  of  ferns,  which  has  so  long  been 
proceeding,  as  well  as  of  other  beautiful 
hardy  plants.  d  he  peripatetic  plant 
marauder  is  one  of  the  worst  of  depredators. 
He  works  a  beautiful  district  systemati¬ 
cally,  and  literally  sweeps  all  before  him, 
carrying  away  to  the  towns,  and  especially 
to  London,  myriads  of  fern  and  other 
roots,  which  are  sold  to  dupes  only  to  exist 
for  a  few  months  and  then  die.  It  is  high 
time  we  took  steps  to  preserve  our  wild 
flowers. 


“T>eal  Jam!” — It  was  oddly  suggestive 
0f  a  canard  that  our  usually  sedate 
contemporary  the  Daily  News  should  on 
April  ist  have  inserted  a  few  lines  intima¬ 
ting  that  a  large  fruit  jam  factory  was  about 
to  be  established  in  Kent.  We  had  thought 
that  similar  factories  had  been  in  existence 
in  that  county  for  some  time,  and  that  the 
business  was  getting  a  little  overdone. 
That  at  least  is  the  verdict  of  some  associ¬ 
ated  with  it.  Certainly  jams  are  now  so 
plentiful,  so  cheap,  and  generally  so  good, 
that  it  would  seem  impossible  to  make 
them  either  better  or  cheaper.  It  is  still 
possible  that  the  demand  for  them  may  yet 
be  enormously  extended.  That  remains  to 
be  seen,  but  the  tastes  of  consumers  of 
these  things  are  apt  to  be  erratic.  Very 
cheap  jams  may  not  always  mean  the  best, 
and  after  all  the  best  is  of  course  the 
cheaper  in  the  end. 


Awards  to  English  Seeds.—  The  Launceston  Examine r 
of  .February  20th  states  that  no  less  than  thirteen 


First-class  Awards  were  gained  by  Messrs.  Sutton  & 
Sons,  Reading,  at  the  Tasmanian  Exhibition  ;  a  far 
larger  number  than  has  been  awarded  to  any  other 
seed  house. 

A  Rose  Fete  at  the  Mansion  House. — We  understand 
that  the  Lady  Mayoress  is  organising  a  Rose  Show 
and  Fruit  and  Flower  Fete,  to  beheld  at  the  Mansion 
House  on  Friday,  June  4th,  on  behalf  of  the  Royal 
Hospital  for  Children  and  Women,  Waterloo  Bridge 
Road,  S.E. 

The  Weather  in  Yorkshire. — "  N.  H.,”  writing  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Leeds  on  the  31st  ult.,  records 
the  following  temperatures  as  taken  at  3  p.m  : — North 
exposure  and  shade,  65°;  3  ft.  from  a  south  wall, 
86°;  on  a  south  wall,  gi°;  sky  clear  blue.  “We 
shall  have  to  pay  for  this,"  adds  our  correspondent. 

The  Annual  Dinner  of  Salesmen  and  Growers  con¬ 
nected  with  the  London  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Markets  took  place  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant  on 
the  29th  ult.  Mr.  George  Coleman  presided,  and 
about  150  sat  down,  the  Spitalfields  and  Borough 
Markets  being  perhaps  the  best  represented. 
During  the  evening  a  proposition  to  start  a  Benevo¬ 
lent  Fund  for  the  trade  was  received  with  acclama¬ 
tion,  and  a  provisional  committee  at  once  appointed 

The  International  Horticultural  Exhibition  —  The 
schedule  of  prizes  offered  for  competition  at  the  series 
of  exhibitions  to  be  held  at  Earl's  Court,  during  the 
ensuing  season,  and  the  first  of  which  takes  place  on 
May  27th  and  28th,  is  now  published,  and  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  intending  exhibitors  on  application  to  the 
secretary.  The  exhibitions  have  been  so  arranged  as 
to  bring  out  thoroughly  representative  displays  of  all 
the  products  of  the  gardeners’  art  in  the  way  of 
flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  as  they  come  in  season. 
The  classes  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  so  framed 
that  every  grower, whatever  the  extent  of  his  produc¬ 
tive  resources,  may  be  tempted  to  enter  the  competi¬ 
tive  arena. 

International  Fruit  Exhibition,  1892. — The  schedule 
of  prizes  of  this  Exhibition,  which  is  to  take  place 
on  the  Thames  Embankment,  and  which  will  be 
opened  on  September  28,  is  now  rapidly  approaching 
completion,  and  will  be  issued  shortly.  It  contains 
several  novel  and  interesting  features,  among  them 
nurserymen  are  invited  to  contribute  collections  of 
fruit  trees,  showing  the  various  types,  and  also 
modes  of  training  ior  different  purposes,  so  as  to 
have  an  educational  value.  It  is  thought  desirable  to 
give  intimation  of  this  in  advance  of  the  issue  of  the 
full  schedule,  that  nurserymen  may  make  the 
necessary  preparations.  Other  classes  for  nursery¬ 
men  have  been  arranged  as  follows  : — 

Collection  of  Trees  Bearing  Fruit,  in  pots,  with 
dishes  or  baskets  of  Hardy  Fruits,  artistically 
arranged  on  a  space  24  ft.  by  6  ft. 

Collection  of  Hardy  Fruits,  in  baskets  or  dishes, 
arranged  on  a  table  15  ft.  by  6  ft. 

Collection  of  English  Market  Fruits,  including 
Tomatos  and  Cucumbers,  arranged  on  a  table  12  ft. 
by  6  ft. 

It  is  intended  to  award  medals  in  each  of  the  above 
classes  at  the  discretion  of  the  judges.  The  secre¬ 
tary  of  Exhibition  is  Mr.  Richard  Dean,  Ranelagh 
Road,  Ealing.  W. 

“  Turner  Memorial  "  Prizes. — Mr.  J.  Douglas 
writes  : — “  The  following  prizes  are  offered  by  the 
trustees  for  the  present  season,  viz.,  a  Silver  Cup, 
value  £5,  for  12  single  tuberous  Begonias  in  flower, 
to  be  exhibited  at  the  Conference  on  Begonias  to  be 
held  at  the  Chiswick  Gardens  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  on  August  23  and  24.  A  Silver  Cup, 
value  £5,  is  also  offered  for  nine  double  tuberous 
Begonias  in  flower  on  the  same  date  and  at  the  same 
place.  Two  Silver  Cups,  each  of  the  value  of  £5,  are 
also  offered  through  the  National  Dahlia  Society  at 
the  exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  September  3, 
1892,  viz.,  one  for  24  show  and  fancy  Dahlias,  and  the 
other  for  12  bunches  of  Cactus  and  decorative 
Dahlias  The  prizes  are  open  to  amateurs  only 
The  cups  will  be  in  the  custody  of  the  late  Mr.  Chas. 
Turner’s  family,  at  Slough,  and  may  be  seen  at  the 
Royal  Nurseries  there  by  intending  exhibitors.” 

Pansies  for  the  Chicago  Exposition. — The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Horticulture,  realizing  the  prominent 
position  which  Pansies  hold  as  spring  and  summer 
flowering  plants,  is  desirous  of  having  them  displayed 
to  the  very  best  advantage  during  the  early  months 
of  the  Exposition  in  1893  ;  and  with  this  end  in  View 
the  Department  solicits  donations  of  seed  from 
growers,  in  order  to  carry  out  their  plans  and  show 
to  the  vast  number  of  people  who  will  visit  the 
Exposition  during  these  months  the  immense  strides 


that  have  been  made  in  the  cultivation  of  this  flower 
during  the  past  few  years.  Seeds  of  only  the  very 
best  strains  are  desired,  in  quantities  to  insure  at 
least  250  plants  of  each  at  the  time  final  planting  is 
made.  Two  sowings  of  each  kind  will  be  made,  one 
in  July  and  one  in  August.  All  seed  should  arrive  at 
Chicago  not  later  than  July  ist,  1892,  addressed  to 
Department  of  Horticulture,  World's  Columbian 
Exposition,  Chicago,  Ill.,  U.  S.  A. 

Seeds  for  Exchange. — We  have  received  the  "  List 
of  Seeds  for  Exchange,”  sent  out  by  the  authorities 
of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  Dublin. 
The  list  is  rather  a  lengthy  one,  as  it  runs  to  seven¬ 
teen  pages  with  three  columns  of  names  on  each 
page.  They  are  classified  in  their  natural  orders 
and  arranged  alphabetically  in  the  orders.  As  a 
matter  of  course  there  are  many  subjects  mentioned 
which  are  of  no  value  for  ordinary  garden  decoration  ; 
but  those  who  have  a  fairly  wide  experience  and 
knowledge  of  hardy  plants,  particularly  of  the 
herbaceous  type,  would  be  able  to  make  a  selection 
of  paramount  importance  to  outdoor  garden  decora¬ 
tion. 

Indian  Corn  (Maize)  was  the  subject  of  a  paper 
read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Bradford  Gardeners’ 
Mutual  Improvement  Society,  by  the  Rev.  F.  D. 
Horner.  There  was  a  very  good  attendance  of 
members  and  friends,  the  latter  including  several 
members  of  the  Batley  Paxton  and  the  Bradford 
Naturalists’  and  Microscopical  Societies.  Mr. 
Horner  first  dealt  with  the  mode  of  cultivation  of 
the  Maize  plant,  as  practised  by  himself  at  Kirkby 
Lonsdale,  and  detailed  the  various  processes 
necessary  to  secure  good  specimen  cobs  such  as  it 
had  been  his  ambition  from  his  earliest  years  to 
grow.  He  then  proceeded  to  what  he  considered 
the  most  interesting  feature  in  connection  with  his 
study  of  this  plant,  namely,  “  crossing,"  or  hybridi¬ 
zation.  He  mentioned  many  curious  results  in 
regard  to  colour  and  shape  of  the  seeds  which  he 
had  obtained  by  “  crossing.”  Mr.  Horner  exhibited 
about  100  specimens  of  cobs,  straws,  etc.,  the 
majority  of  which  were  very  varied  in  colour,  and 
had  been  ripened  at  Kirkby  Lonsdale.  A  very 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Horner 
for  his  excellent  and  interesting  paper. 

The  Ealing  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Society. — The  annual  dinner  of  this  society 
took  place  on  the  29th  ult.,  and  during  the  evening 
the  prizes  were  distributed  which  had  been  won  by 
members  during  the  year.  Mr.  Denison,  gardener 
to  T.  Gladstone,  Esq.,  Manor  House,  Acton,  secured 
the  premier  award  for  specimens  exhibited  at  the 
weekly  meetings ;  and  Mr.  A.  Pentney,  Mr.  E. 
Pentney,  Mr.  Gates  and  Mr.  Green  took  the  highest 
awards  in  the  Essay  Competition.  The  members 
recognising  the  most  useful  services  rendered  to  the 
society  by  Mr.  A.  Wright,  formerly  of  Devonhurst, 
and  now  of  Falkland  Park,  also  took  advantage  of 
the  occasion  to  present  him  with  Nicholson's 
“  Dictionary  of  Gardening,”  in  six  volumes. 

Arsenic  in  American  Apples. — Mr.  Frank  T.  Shutt, 
chemist  to  the  Dominion  Government,  states  that  the 
suspicion  that  Canadian  Apples  are  poisonous,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  Paris  green  used  in  the  operation 
of  spraying  for  the  Codlin  Moth,  recently  raised  in 
one  of  our  contemporaries,  is  entirely  without 
foundation.  In  proof  of  this  Mr.  Shutt  states  that 
Mr.  James  Fletcher,  Dominion  Botanist  and  En¬ 
tomologist,  procured  a  sample  of  Apples  that 
undoubtedly  had  been  sprayed,  and  submitted  them 
to  a  careful  chemical  analysis.  The  Apples  examined 
(Rhode  Island  Greenings)  were  twice  sprayed  last 
June  with  Paris  green  of  the  strength  of  x  lb.  of 
the  material  to  200  gallons  of  water.  The  Apples 
when  received  were  just  as  they  had  come  from  the 
trees,  i.e.,  had  not  been  rubbed,  so  that  any  arsenic 
left  from  the  spraying  v'ould  still  be  on  the  skin. 
The  quantity  tested  for  arsenic  was  9  lb.  7  oz., 
measuring  about  one  peck.  The  process  to  which 
they  were  submitted  is  one  that  affords  extremely 
accurate  results,  and  is  considered  the  most  delicate 
of  all  for  the  detection  of  arsenic.  It  is  capable  of 
revealing  the  presence  of  one  fifty  thousandth  part  of 
a  grain  of  arsenic.  If  the  amount  of  the  minimum 
fatal  dose  of  arsenic,  2J  grains,  were  spread  over 
23,000  bushels  of  Apples,  the  poison  could  be  detected 
by  this  method.  Though  the  analysis  was  conducted 
with  the  greatest  care,  not  a  trace  of  arsenic  could 
be  detected,  thus  proving  the  complete  absence  of 
this  poison  in  the  Apples  that  had  been  twice  sprayed 
with  Paris  green. 
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ROOT  HAIRS. 

An  important  part  of  the  report  of  the  Research  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  north-eastern  counties  of  Scotland, 
for  the  year  i8gi,  just  issued  by  Mr.  Jamieson,  the 
director,  to  the  members,  is  taken  up  with  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  root  hairs  and  the  precise  action  of  phos¬ 
phorus  on  and  in  plants.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  some  that  the  root  hairs  was  a  most  likely  place 
to  look  for  the  action  of  phosphorus  on  plants,  and 
during  his  investigations  Mr.  Jamieson  discovered 
luminous  points  or  protuberances  from  which  a 
clear  light  was  strongly  reflected.  The  protuberance, 
on  closer  investigation,  was  found  to  be  the  margin 
or  lip  of  a  well-defined  aperture,  which  had  hitherto 
escaped  observation. 

Turning  to  the  mineral  matter,  which  is  assimilated 
by  plants,  examination  of  the  finely-divided,  insoluble 
mineral  matters,  which  are  effectively  applied  to 
plants  as  manure,  showed  that,  while  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  particles  are  too  large  to  pass  into  the 
aperture  of  the  root  hair,  another  large  proportion 
is  sufficiently  small  to  pass  through  the  aperture. 
This  is  a  somewhat  strong  confirmation  of  the 
doctrine  that  plants  take  up  their  solid  food  in  the 
solid  form  through  the  root  hair  apertures,  because 
in  the  numerous  experiments  that  have  recently  been 
performed  on  phosphates,  no  point  has  been  more 
satisfactorily  proved  than  that  the  degree  of  effective¬ 
ness  corresponds  with  the  degree  of  division,  for  it  is 
evident  that,  if  the  aperture  doctrine  be  true,  only 
such  particles  as  can  pass  through  the  aperture  (or, 
at  least,  as  can  pass  along  the  tube  with  which  the 
aperture  communicates)  will  be  available. 

While  it  is  known  by  experiment  that  the 
amorphous  phosphates,  such  as  coprolite,  can  be 
used  by  the  plant,  the  crystalline  phosphate  apatite 
has  very  little  effect.  This  has  been  proved  dis¬ 
tinctly  by  very  many  experiments,  although  hitherto 
no  very  satisfactory  explanation  was  known  why  it 
should  be  so,  but  the  inability  of  the  angular 
particles  to  glide  up  the  slippery  tube  may  explain 
it. 

Darwin  has  shown  that  earth  mould  is  formed 
by  worms  swallowing  particles  limited  in  size  to  the 
size  of  the  worm’s  mouth.  These  particles  are  first 
smeared  by  the  worm  with  an  alkaline  fluid,  and 
then  made  use  of  to  triturate  its  food,  and  finally  are 
ejected  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Similiar,  Mr. 
Jamieson  ventures  to  suggest,  may  be  the  action  of 
the  plant  root  hair,  namely,  that  potash  is  essential 
to  provide  a  glutinous,  slippery  fluid,  and  that,  when 
the  root  hair  comes  in  contact  with  a  particle 
sufficiently  small,  the  particle— by  gentle  suction  up¬ 
wards — is  drawn  bodily  into  the  root  hair  ;  so  that 
solid  particles,  available  as  food,  are  limited  as  a 
rule  to  those  less  than  the  size  of  the  aperture  re¬ 
cognisable  at  the  tip  of  the  hair,  and  to  those  of  such 
form  that  they  may  be  sucked  along  without  lacer¬ 
ating  the  tube. 


AMARYLLIS  AT  CHELSEA 

The  annual  pilgrimage  to  Chelsea  to  see  the 
Amaryllis  has  again  commenced  in  real  earnest.  The 
house  devoted  to  them  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons  was  rendered  gay  with  500  to  600 
spikes  of  open  blooms  ;  but  altogether  there  are  over 
2,000,  so  that  a  continuous  display  will  be  kept  up 
for  some  time  to  come.  The  plants  were  potted  in 
January,  plunged  in  a  bed  of  old  spent  tan,  and 
allowed  to  come  on  gradually.  After  they  had  fairly 
started  a  little  bottom  heat  was  given.  In  winter  the 
house  was  kept  up  to  a  temperature  of  50°,  with  a 
rise  to  550  by  day,  as  nearly  as  possible.  Now  it  is 
kept  at  58°  or  6o°  by  night,  with  a  little  bottom  heat. 
The  bulbs  are  grown  in  pots  according  to  the  size  of 
the  former.  The  very  largest  are  in  7-in.  pots,  but 
the  majority  in  4-in.  or  5-in.  pots,  which  are  found 
quite  sufficient.  Success  is  due  to  the  fact  that  no 
watering  is  given  until  it  is  wanted.  About  six 
months  in  the  year  no  water  is  given  at  all,  say  from 
the  middle  of  August  to  the  middle  of  February, 
yet  the  bulk  of  the  roots  remain  quite  fresh.  After 
potting  no  water  is  given  till  they  are  fairly  started 
into  growth ;  then  after  the  flowering  period  is  over, 
they  are  not  stood  away  under  the  benches,  as  is  fre¬ 
quently  done,  but  are  encouraged  to  make  as  much 
growth  as  possible  to  plump  up  the  bulbs  for  another 
season.  The  blinds  are  let  down  on  the  sunny  side 
of  the  house  whenever  the  sun  comes  out  brightly, 
which  adds  materially  to  the  duration  of  the  bloom. 


New  Varieties. 

Every  year  witnesses  a  fresh  lot  of  seedlings  come 
into  bloom,  so  that  the  outlook  for  fresh  novelties  is 
always  being  rewarded  with  some  improvement 
upon  old  types.  A  variety  named  Starlight,  now 
flowering  for  the  first  time,  is  only  two  and  a  half 
years  old  from  the  seed,  and  has  a  small  bulb  with  a 
scape  18  in.  long  carrying  two  flowers  of  great  size, 
widely  bell-shaped  with  a  short  tube,  and  of  a  bright 
scarlet  with  a  greenish-white  base  running  into  six 
short  rays.  It  is  larger  and  a  considerable  improve¬ 
ment  upon  John  Ruskin.  Near  it  is  another  very 
fine  sort  named  The  Moor,  carrying  three  widely 
bell-shaped  flowers  of  a  deep  rich  crimson,  almost 
blackish-crimson  in  the  throat.  Thalpius  is  similar 
in  shape  to  the  last,  but  is  white  with  a  few  red 
lines  on  the  upper  four  segments,  and  greenish  in 
the  throat.  The  largest  light-flowered  variety  that 
has  yet  appeared  is  Idomeneus,  which  is  white  and 
banded  or  lined  with  red  on  the  three  upper  seg¬ 
ments,  and  slightly  so  on  the  three  lower.  A  strong¬ 
growing  sort  is  Pitho,  with  a  stem  about  2%  ft.  high, 
carrying  four  flowers.  The  latter  are  funnel-shaped, 
white,  and  beautifully  shaded  with  soft  pinkish-red, 
and  pleasingly  crisped  at  the  margins  of  the  seg¬ 
ments.  The  large  and  widely  bell-shaped  flowers  of 
Simonia  are  of  an  intense  crimson-red  with  a  pale 
greenish-white  six-rayed  star,  extending  down  the 
segments  for  two-thirds  of  their  length.  A  striking 
contrast  is  offered  by  Virginal,  the  scape  of  which 
bears  four  flowers  of  medium  size,  very  regular  in 
form,  and  of  a  light  orange-scarlet  with  a  broad 
white  band  along  the  middle  of  each  segment. 

Widely  spreading  and  almost  flattened  flowers  are 
generally  regarded  with  great  favour,  and  this  desire 
should  be  met  by  Cordelia,  which  has  bold  and 
imposing  flowers  of  a  brilliant  red  slightly  shaded 
with  purple  about  the  middle,  and  having  six  short 
greenish  white  rays,  the  lower  one  being  the  shortest. 
The  Volunteer  has  two  scapes  and  seven  flowers  of  a 
brilliant  crimson-scarlet  and  blackish-crimson  in  the 
throat,  the  rays  being  almost  obscured.  The  flowers 
of  Plutarch  are  of  great  size  with  broad  segments  of 
good  substance,  and  of  a  deep  crimson  with  a  darker 
throat  without  any  rays.  Zephyr  has  widely 
campanulate  and  very  regular  flowers,  with  hardly 
any  tube  ;  the  segments  are  broad  and  white  with 
crimson  lines  on  five  of  the  segments  and  the  lower 
one  shaded  with  pink.  A  beautiful  bell-shaped  flower  is 
Verona,  of  a  warm  bright  scarlet,  and  having  a  pale 
six-rayed  star.  Those  of  Cecilia  are  funnel-shaped 
and  white,  lined  and  suffused  with  red  on  all  the 
segments,  but  lightly  so  on  the  three  lower  ones. 
Two  scapes  from  a  bulb  of  Acme  carry  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  seven  flowers  of  a  brilliant  crimson-scarlet  and 
darker  in  the  throat.  They  are  of  medium  size,  just 
as  are  those  of  Amazon,  neat,  regular  and  very  dark 
crimson-red,  with  a  darker  throat. 

Older  Sorts. 

When  the  improvement  of  this  magnificent  race  of 
plants  was  commenced,  no  one  ever  dreamt  to  what 
perfection  it  would  be  brought.  The  starting  point 
of  the  fine  types  now  in  cultivation  was  Empress  of 
India  and  Leopoldi,  the  former  giving  constitution, 
and  the  latter  furnishing  the  colour.  The  flower  is 
still  considered  worthy  of  cultivation,  as  its  funnel- 
shaped,  brilliant  crimson-scarlet  flowers  are 
annually  produced  with  great  freedom.  One  of  the 
finest  types  that  has  flowered  more  than  once  is 
John  Ruskin,  with  widely  bell-shaped,  bright  scarlet 
flowers,  having  a  greenish  white  throat  passing  into 
six  short  rays.  Landseer  has  two  scapes  carrying 
eight  flowers  of  great  size  and  scarlet-red.  Another 
one  with  eight  flowers  is  Star  of  India,  of  dwarf 
habit  with  scarlet  segments.  Olivette,  which  was 
certificated  last  year,  has  two  scapes  and  six  flowers 
of  medium  size  and  of  a  bright  crimson-scarlet.  A 
pretty  and  compact  flower  is  that  of  Prince  Albert 
Victor,  with  funnel-shaped  flowers  and  broad, 
rounded,  red  segments  of  great  substance.  Her 
Majesty  is  very  dwarf  this  year,  and  has  funnel- 
shaped,  white  flowers,  slightly  streaked  with  red  on 
the  three  upper  segments.  The  flowers  of  Avondale 
are  of  average  size  and  of  a  uniform  scarlet  except 
at  the  base  ;  two  scapes  carry,  in  the  aggregate, 
eight  flowers.  Fabula  is  even  more  floriferous,  for 
two  scapes  have  five  and  six  flowers  respectively,  of 
a  warm,  brilliant  scarlet. 

A  very  vigorous  grower  is  The  Crusader,  with  a 
scape  about  27  in.  high,  bearing  four  deep  red 
flowers.  For  decorative  purposes  it  is  very  useful, 


but  the  flowers  are  not  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
leading  types  grown  now.  Another  is  Coreggio,  with 
funnel-shaped,  dark  crimson  flowers,  and  a  short 
rayed  star.  I  he  flowers  of  Phaedra  are  large,  widely 
campanulate,  and  white,  beautifully  lined  and  netted 
with  bright  scarlet. 

In  another  house  is  a  collection  of  Clivias  in  bloom, 
another  highly  improved  race  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  same  family.  Amongst  those  we  noted  was 
Acquisition,  a  new  variety  of  strong  habit,  and  bear¬ 
ing  a  truss  of  twenty-one  funnel-shaped,  bright 
orange  scarlet  flowers,  with  a  yellowish-white  throat; 
the  leaves  were  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  long.  The  flowers  of 
Excelsior  were  widely  funnel  shaped,  and  of  a  soft, 
orange  hue.  On  the  other  hand  the  flowers  of 
Distinction  are  long,  funnel-shaped,  and  clear  orange, 
with  a  soft,  yellow,  and  white  throat;  the  truss  was 
very  large. 

- - 

FDO^ICUliTU^E. 

Pansies. 

I  hear  of  great  losses  this  winter  amongst  Pansies, 
even  from  our  great  trade  growers,  and  I  know  of 
many  amateurs  who  have  suffered  severely.  I  think 
much  of  this  has  arisen  from  the  difficulty,  owing  to 
the  very  wet  cold  autumn,  of  getting  cuttings  and  young 
plants  early  and  well-rooted,  and  we  have  had  a 
trying  winter  for  them.  In  the  midlands  especially 
they  have  suffered,  and  Violas  out  of  doors  also  to  a 
great  extent.  Those  who  wish  to  replace  stock 
should  do  so  at  once,  and  unless  the  plants  are  well- 
rooted  and  strong,  instead  of  planting  out  at  once,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  plant  them  in  a  frame  for  two  or 
three  weeks  protected  and  looked  after,  so  as  to  get 
them  well-rooted  before  planting  out,  and  then, taking 
advantage  of  showery  weather  for  doing  so,  lifting 
them  with  as  much  earth  as  possible  in  transplanting. 
Violas  and  Pansies  which  have  been  out  all  the  win¬ 
ter  should  be  pressed  firmly  into  the  soil  and  a  sur¬ 
facing  of  good  soil  placed  about  them,  and  rose-pot 
waterings  in  the  day-time  when  fine  and  sunny,  and 
the  plants  will  then  soon  push  ahead. —  W.  D. 

A  few  of  the  finest  newer*  Violas. 

The  following  will  be  found  to  be  great  acqui¬ 
sitions  : — Annie  King,  a  rosy-lilac  seif,  and  first 
class.  Beauty,  pale  lavender  and  purplish-crimson, 
fine  form.  Bridesmaid  (Dean’s),  very  pale  primrose 
without  any  markings,  extra  fine.  Cottage  Maid, 
rich  rosy-crimson  with  light  spots,  fine.  Countess 
of  Elgin,  light  peach  with  dark  centre,  extra  fine. 
Countess  of  Wharncliffe,  snow-white  self,  free  from 
rays  or  blotch,  close,  compact  habit,  very  fine. 
Dorothy  Tennant,  a  richly  marked  flower,  crimson 
and  violet,  very  handsome.  Duchess  of  Fife,  light 
primrose,  bordered  with  blue  lilac,  very  distinct  and 
handsome.  Gips)*  Queen,  light  lilac,  with  streaks  of 
a  deeper  colour,  very  pretty.  Golden  Gem  (Dean), 
a  most  lovely  bright  yellow  self,  entirely  without  any 
markings,  close  habit,  and  extra  fine.  H.  M.  Stanley, 
rich  purple-crimson,  with  dark  velvety  stripes,  extra 
fine  and  beautiful.  Lady  Amory,  rich  violet,  with 
white  margin  to  top  petals,  fine  form  and  substance. 
Lillias  (McLeod),  white  shaded  with  lavender,  a  very 
charming  variety.  Lord  Fitzgerald,  clear  white,  of 
good  form  and  substance,  fine.  Mary  Gray,  white, 
striped  with  blue,  very  distinct  and  fine.  Master  of 
Arts  (Dean),  rich  violet-purple,  with  bright  blue 
shaded  lilac  blotches,  distinct  and  exfine.  Mrs. 
Frater,  white  striped  with  dark  purple,  distinct  and 
fine.  Mrs.  Grant,  crimson  tinted  purple  with  lighter 
margin,  very  fine.  Neptune,  rich  purple,  with 
whitish  margin,  a  very  fine  distinct  variety. 
Princess  Beatrice,  bright  lilac,  shaded  with  rosy- 
purple,  fine  and  distinct.  Purity  (Dobbie),  pure 
white  without  any  markings,  and  a  most  pleasing 
variety.  Quaker  Maid,  pale  lavender  tinted  with 
rose,  a  very  pleasing  variety.  Queen  of  Scots,  best 
described  as  a  lovely  variety,  resembling  Countess  of 
Kintore,  but  with  more  white  in  it.  The  Mearns, 
rich  plum  purple  with  white-bordered  top  petals, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  for  beds.  Violetta 
(Stuart’s),  small  flowers,  white  with  clear  yellow 
eye,  very  fragrant,  a  dwarf  compact  grower,  and  a 
little  gem.  William  Niel,  bright  pale  rose,  very 
distinct  and  excellent.  Wonder,  pale  yellow,  close 
compact  habit,  and  an  excellent  bedder. 

This  list  could  be  lengthened  as  we  are  now  very 
rich  in  first-class  Violas,  and  I  mention  these  few 
varieties  as  acquisitions  to  any  collection  not  yet 
containing  them. — IV.  D. 
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DAFFODILS  &  NARCISSI.* 

Who,  that  loves  flowers  for  their  own  sake,  does  not 
keep  a  warm  corner  in  his  heart  for  the  Daffodil  of 
the  English  meadows  ?  And  where  is  the  flower,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  Rose,  that  has  been  such  a  favourite 
theme  in  poetry  and  prose  as  the  Daffodil  ?  That 
“  Perfumed  amber  cup,  which  when  March  comes, 
Gems  the  dry  woods  and  windy  wolds, 

And  speaks  the  resurrection.” 

From  Ovid  to  Tennyson,  the  sweet  singers  of  the 
world  have  stooped  in  their  loftiest  flights  to  caress 
and  fondle  with  loving  phrase  the  flower  which  Keats 
truly  called  “  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever.” 

'*  How  sweet  they  show  to  weary  eyes, 

These  hardy,  yellow  blooms  that  rise 
On  slender,  fluted  stalks  ! 

They  need  no  culture,  thought,  or  care, 

But  spring  with  spring-time  free  and  fair 
O’er  all  our  common  walks. 

On  meadow  green,  by  leafy  hedge, 

In  woodland  shade,  and  rushy  sedge, 

By  little  lowly  rills  ; 

While  yet  the  north  wind  blows  his  blast, 
Before  the  storm  and  sleet  are  past, 

Laugh  out  the  Daffodils.” 

Then  there  are  Herrick’s  beautiful  lines  lamenting 
the  hastening  away  of  this  goddess  of  the  spring. 
Wordsworth  has,  in  imperishable  verse,  sung  the 
praises  of  the  Daffodil ;  Shakespeare  and  the  minor 
poets  again  and  again  refer  to  it;  and  the  present 
Poet  Laureate  has  often  told  its  beauty.  It  may,  in¬ 
deed,  with  much  truth  be  said  that  the  Daffodil  has 
become  indelibly  fixed  in  the  affections  of  the  English 
people,  grafted  on  English  sentiment,  and  deeply 
embedded  in  the  imperishable  literature  of  this 
country.  Wherein,  then,  lies  the  great  charm  of 
this  flower?  Not  because  of  aggressive  gaudiness 
of  hue,  for  it  can  never  be  charged  with  that.  Not 
because  of  rarity  or  proud  reserve,  for  it  unfolds  its 
bewitching  beauty  to  the  peasant  as  freely  as  to  the 
peer.  Nor  does  it  steal  the  heart  away  by  the  sub- 
tilty  of  perfume,  which  many  of  its  coquettish  sisters 
of  the  floral  world  employ  to  draw  admirers.  The 
charm  of  the  Daffodil  lies  in  its  quiet,  latent  beauty, 
which  grov's  upon  those  who  love  it,  its  dignity  of 
form,  its  graceful,  maidenly  demeanour,  and  its 
ever-smiling  face  under  its  crown  of  gold.  In  a 
country  walk  in  spring  what  more  beautiful  sight  is 
there  than  that  of  a  fresh  English  meadow  revealing 
"A  host  of  golden  Daffodils 

*  *  *  * 

Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze.” 

What  applies  to  the  Daffodils  of  the  meadows  ap¬ 
plies  with  equal  force  to  their  more  refined  sisters  of 
the  gardens.  All  Daffodils  are  lovely. 

Derivation  of  Name  and  Country  of  Origin. 
Daffodil  is  the  popular  and  Narcissus  is  the  proper 
name.  All  Daffodils  are  Narcissi,  or  pseudo- 
Narcissi,  but  there  are  many  kinds  of  Narcissi  that 
are  not  Daffodils  in  any  sense  whatever  The  poet's 
or  pheasant-eyed  Narcissus,  for  instance.  The  name 
"  Daffodil  ”  is  altogether  English  in  its  association 
and  in  its  application,  and  it  is  very  probably  a 
corruption  of  the  word  ‘  ’  asphodel  ’ ’  (from  asphodelus) . 
Spenser,  an  early  English  poet,  writes  of 

"  Thy  sommer  prowde  with  Diffadillies  dight,” 

And  in  another  passage  he  calls  them  ”  Daffodown- 
dillies.”  Shakespeare  speaks  of  the 

”  Daffodils 

That  come  before  the  swallow  dares, 

And  take  the  wdnds  of  March  with  beauty  ;  ” 

while  Tennyson  calls  it  the  "  April  Daffodilly.” 
There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  word  originally 
came  from  asphodel,  the  transition  being  both  easy 
and  natural.  There  is  an  old  English  word  "  affodil  ” 
or  “  affodvle,”  which  means  “  an  early  flower,"  which 
would  exactly  apply  to  this  flower.  The  name 
“  Lent  Lily"  is  still  more  obvious,  the  plant  flowering 
about  the  time  of  Lent  It  is  in  some  parts  of 
Devonshire  called  "  Bell  Rose,”  a  by  no  means  far¬ 
fetched  name  if  you  take  the  trumpet  to  represent 
the  bell  and  the  pistil  and  stamens  to  represent  the 
clapper.  They  are  called  ”  Gracie  Daisies  ”  in  some 
parts.  The  name  Narcissus  carries  us  into  the 
higher  walks  of  literature.  According  to  classical 
mythology,  Narcissus  was  a  beautiful  youth,  who 
one  day  saw  his  image  reflected  in  the  waters  of  a 
fountain,  and,  thinking  it  was  the  nymph  or  goddess 
of  the  place,  fell  in  love  with  it.  But  then,  as  now, 
the  course  of  true  love  did  not  run  smooth,  so,  after 
vainly  attempting  to  embrace  the  object  of  his  love, 

•  A  Paper  read  by  Mr.  A.  Hope,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Devon 
and  Exeter  Gardeners’  Association,  on  March  30th. 


he,  in  a  fit  of  despair,  took  his  life.  His  blood  was 
changed  into  a  flower.  The  nymphs  raised  a  funeral 
pile  to  burn  his  body,  according  to  the  ideas  of 
cremation  then  prevailing,  and  from  the  ashes  arose 
the  beautiful  flower  now  known  to  us  as  the  Poet’s 
Narcissus,  because  of  the  Greek  poets  having  so 
faithfully  preserved  this  authorised  version  of  the 
tragedy.  Another  story,  equally  well  vouched  for, 
is  that  Narcissus  awakened  a  responsive  chord  in  the 
heart  of  the  nymph  Echo,  but  he  unfeelingly 
permitted  her  to  feel  the  pangs  of  unrequited  love. 
Nemesis,  in  order  to  punish  him  for  this,  changed 
him  into  this  flower. 

The  Narcissus  was  held  to  be  a  flower  of  the 
gods,  and  was  used  to  make  coroneis  for  the  Grecian 
goddesses.  An  ancient  writer  says  : — “  Ever  day  by 
day,  the  Narcissus,  with  its  beauteous  clusters,  the 
ancient  coronet  of  the  mighty  goddesses,  burst  into 
bloom  by  heaven's  dew.”  A  less  lovable  association 
is  given  in  the  legend  that  the  flower  was  consecrated 
to  the  Furies,  and  was  used  by  them  to  stupefy 
their  victims  by  causing  them  to  inhale  the  odour  of 
masses  of  these  flowers  until  they  fainted.  In 
an  old  manuscript  in  Lincoln  Cathedral  Library 
occurs  the  following  : — "  Flour  of  Daffodil  is  a  cure 
for  madness.”  This,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
idea  that  the  odour  of  Narcissi  caused  stupor,  is 
perhaps  an  illustration  of  the  old  belief  that  "like 
cured  like."  Then,  again,  it  has  been  contended 
that  the  Narcissus  is  identical  with  the  biblical  Rose 
of  Sharon,  from  the  fact  that  the  Narcissus  grows 
plentifully  in  the  Valley  of  Sharon,  and  that  the 
Hebrew  word  is  equivalent  to  the  current  Arabic 
name  for  the  Narcissus.  Daffodils  and  Narcissi,  in 
their  wild  state,  are  mainly  European,  although  one 
of  the  trumpet  varieties  — the  old-fashioned  hoop 
petticoat  Daffodil — is  found  wild  in  North  Africa,  and 
the  Narcissus  Tazetta,  or  bunch  flowered  Narcissus, 
grows  wild  in  the  Canary  Islands,  Cashmere,  Ghina, 
and  Japan.  Narcissus  Pseudo-Narcissus  —  our 
common  Lent  Lily — is  said  to  be  the  only  truly  wild 
variety  found  in  this  country.  Of  course,  now  and 
again,  one  comes  across  other  varieties  growing 
wild  ;  but  they  are,  when  careful  inquiry  is  made, 
found  to  be  escapes  from  cultivation,  or  cultivated 
roots  that  have  become  naturalized.  Some  time  ago 
it  was  stated  that  the  giant  "  Sir  Watkin,’’  though 
discovered  in  a  Welsh  garden,  was  of  Devonian 
origin,  and  had  been  carried  from  Bideford  by  a 
mining  captain  named  Byers,  who  settled  in  Wales 
and  took  the  bulbs  with  him.  I  fear  the  evidence  is 
insufficient.  When  the  assertion  was  made  it  was 
challenged,  and  with  a  view  of  helping  to  unravel 
the  tangled  skein,  I  wrote  to  the  Devonshire 
newspapers  asking  if  anyone  could  find  out  anything 
about  it.  Although  that  was  two  years  ago  I  have 
had  no  reply  or  communication  upon  the  subject.  I 
asked  an  enthusiastic  gardening  amateur  in  the 
Bideford  district  to  enquire  about  it,  but  his  research 
is  also  fruitless.  "Queen  Anne's  Daffodil”  (Nar¬ 
cissus  Copax),  was  supposed  to  be  of  Devonian  birth 
also,  but  that  cannot  be  proved.  Although  I  do  not 
think  it  the  least  likely  that  any  other  species  will 
be  found  wild  in  Devonshire  than  the  one  to  which  I 
refer,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  a  diligent 
search  might  reveal  some  varieties  not  hitherto  con¬ 
sidered  indigenous.  The  Tenby  Daffodil  (Narcissus 
Obvallaris)  is  a  naturalised  variety.  The  most 
widely  spread  of  the  family  is  the  bunch  flowered  or 
Polyanthus  Narcissus  (N.  tazetta),  so  called  from  the 
Italian  word  tazetta,  meaning  a  little  cup,  and 
referring  to  the  shape  of  its  flowers.  Early  writers 
referred  to  it  as  the  Narcissus  of  Constantinople. 

It  is.  however,  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
especially  in  the  East.  No  new  kinds  of  Polyan¬ 
thus  Narcissi  have  been  introduced  lately,  unless  the 
so-called  Sacred  Lily  of  China  be  considered  one. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  new  trumpet  varieties 
have  been  added  from  Spain  and  the  valleys  of  the 
Pyrenees.  Only  this  spring  a  new  bicolor  variety 
of  Narcissus  Johnstoni  has  been  found  near  Oporto, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  very  distinct. 

Classification  and  Structure. 

I  fear  that,  with  many  people,  all  the  Trumpet 
Daffodils  are  put  down  as  Lent  Lilies  more  or  less 
diversified  by  cultivation, but  I  need  hardly  remind  a 
society  of  gardeners  that  this  is  far  from  being  the 
truth,  or  the  whole  truth,  and,  indeed  has  but  a  small 
grain  of  truth  in  it.  How  many  varieties  there  are 
now  in  commerce  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  Mr. 
Peter  Barr,  a  well-known  collector,  put  it  to  me  at 
over  500.  At  all  events  there  are  not  less  than  500 


so  very  distinct  as  to  be  easily  distinguishable  by  an 
amateur.  It  is  rather  a  singular  thing  that  a  family 
of  so  many  tribes  and  sub-divisions  should  not  be  a 
natural  order  in  itself,  but  so  it  is.  There  is  no  such 
natural  order  in  botany  as  the  Narcissus.  It  belongs 
to  the  Amaryllidaceae  or  Amaryllis  family.  The 
hoop-petticoat  Narcissus,  in  the  arrangement  of  ts 
pistil  and  stamens,  shows  the  family  resemblance 
most  strongly.  The  Snowdrop  belongs  to  the  same 
natural  order.  Broadly  speaking,  the  Trumpet¬ 
shaped  Narcissi,  of  which  the  Lent  Lily  is  the  com¬ 
mon  type,  are  called  Daffodils  ;  and  in  this  are  in. 
eluded  the  "  Incomparable”  Narcissi,  like  "  Sir  Wat- 
kin,”  and  others,  with  a  shortened  trumpet.  When 
the  term  Narcissus  is  used  in  the  popular  sense,  it 
applies  to  the  flat-crowned  sorts  like  the  Pheasant¬ 
eyed  Narcissus  and  the  Polyanthus  or  Bunch- 
flowered.  These  are,  indeed,  true  Narcissi.  This 
distinction  is  a  popular,  rather  than  a  botanical  one, 
although  the  two  branches  of  the  family  are  structu¬ 
rally  distinct  also.  In  a  Trumpet  Daffodil  the  sta¬ 
mens  (six  in  number)  are  of  an  equal  length.  In  the 
true  Narcissus  three  come  to  the  level  of  the  crown, 
the  other  three  stopping  midway  in  the  tube.  There 
are  three  natural  groups,  or  families,  or  tribes,  and 
these  are  known  by  their  corona  or  crown,  the  first 
called  Magnicoronati,  or  great-crowned,  the  second, 
Mediicoronati,  or  medium-crowned,  the  third,  Parvi- 
coronati,  or  small-crowned.  For  a  homely  descrip¬ 
tion,  these  may  be  call  the  grand  trumpeter  or  coffee 
cup  section,  the  chalice  cupped  or  tea  cup  section, 
and  the  Poet’s  Narcissus  or  tea  saucer  section.  For 
those  who  think  that  a  yet  shorter  description  might 
have  been  found,  a  wag  at  the  Daffodil  Conference 
suggested  for  every-day  use,  the  terms  "  long  noses," 
“short  noses,”  and  "flat  noses.”  Perhaps  there 
was  more  in  his  racy  description  than  he  was  aware 
of,  for  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  a  good 
nose — in  Daftodils  at  all  events. 

As  a  good  and  unmistakable  type  of  the  great 
crowned,  Maximus,  Horsfieldii,  and  Golden  Spur 
serve  as  examples.  Of  the  medium  crowned,  Sir 
Watkin,  Queen  Bess,  and  Stella  show  the  type.  The 
Pheasant-eyed  or  Poet's  Narcissus  is  a  good  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  small  crowned.  The  question  of  colour, 
as  in  the  case  of  Horsfieldii  (a  bicolor),  has  no 
bearing  upon  this  matter.  Jonquils  have,  as  their 
distinguishing  characteristic,  round,  rush-like  leaves, 
instead  of  flat  leaves  as  the  other  Narcissi  have.  But 
the  little  hoop-petticoat  variety,  and  the  cyclamen- 
flowered  triandrus,  as  well  as  N.  intermedius  and 
N.  gracilis,  have  rush-like  leaves.  Much  attention 
has  been  given  these  past  few  years  to  a  variety  of 
the  Polyanthus  Narcissus,  called  the  Chinese  Sacred 
Lily,  or  Joss  Flower,  or  Gcod  Luck  Lily.  In  Canton 
it  is  called  Shui  Sin  Fa,  or  the  Water  Fairy  Flower. 
Some  florists  tried  to  identify  it  with  varieties  in 
British  commerce,  but  it  seemed  to  vary  from  them 
all.  It  appears  to  be  a  single  or  semi-double  form  of 
the  Double  Roman  [?J.  The  bulbs  are  grown 
in  a  kind  of  greasy  grey  mud-like  sand,  and  are 
sent  to  Canton  for  sale  before  flowering  time.  They 
are  much  prized  by  the  Chinese,  who  grow  them  in 
little  shallow  bowls  filled  with  pebbles  and  water. 
A  Chinaman  is  happy  when  he  can  have  his  Good 
Luck  Lily  in  bloom  on  New  Year’s  Day,  which  nearly 
corresponds  in  date  to  our  St.  Valentine's  Day.  As 
we  decorate  our  churches  at  Christmas  and  Easter, 
so  the  almond-eyed  Celestial  decorates  his  Joss-house 
at  the  festival  of  the  New  Year.  Whether  this 
custom  prevails  in  Joss-houses  out  of  China  I  cannot 
say. 

(To  be  continued.) 

- - 

AMARYLLIS  AT  HOLLOWAY. 

The  brilliant  sunshine  of  the  past  week  has  had  a 
most  invigorating  effect  upon  the  inmates  of  plant 
houses  generally,  but  perhaps  in  no  department  is  its 
forcing  effect  so  markedly  observable  as  in  the  case  of 
collections  of  Amaryllis,  which  have  literally  come 
into  flower  with  a  bound.  The  Amaryllis  house  in 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Sons’  nursery  at  Holloway 
is  just  now  a  veritable  blaze  of  bloom,  and  together 
with  the  Clivia  house,  illustrated  in  a  recent  issue, 
and  which  still  contains  a  really  remarkable  display 
of  bloom,  forms  the  centre  of  attraction  in  the  nur¬ 
sery  for  the  moment 

By  the  aid  of  relays  the  Amaryllis  house  will  be 
kept  gay  for  some  weeks  to  come,  the  last  to  flower 
being  the  younger  stock,  mostly  seedlings,  of  which 
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the  Messrs.  Williams  annually  raise  a  large  number. 
Looking  over  the  collection  a  few  days  ago,  we  noted 
a  number  of  grand  varieties,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  Curiosity,  a  flower  in  shape  and  substance 
after  the  florist's  own  heart,  being  nearly  circular  in 
outline,  and  white,  heavily  reticulated  with  crimson  ; 
The  Lord  Chamberlain,  a  more  trumpet-shaped 
flower,  but  also  having  a  white  ground,  reticulated, 
and  the  segments  tipped  with  crimson ;  Lord 
Salisbury,  a  massive  and  imposing  scarlet ;  Ophelia, 
a  flower  showing  unmistakably  its  Leopoldii  origin, 
having  long  segments,  white,  and  flushed  with  crim¬ 
son  in  the  centre  of  each  ;  Aphrodite,  a  large  and 
well-formed  flower,  white  barred  with  scarlet ;  George 
Wainwright,  a  large  and  handsome  scarlet,  with 
white  venation  ;  Meteor,  another  grand  scarlet,  with 
a  light  centre ;  Emperor  Frederick,  a  superb  crim¬ 
son  ;  and  Joseph  Chamberlain,  a  very  striking  seed¬ 
ling,  the  stout  scape  bearing  four  noble  flowers,  with 
the  rich  crimson  segments  barred  with  white,  very 
distinct,  and  a  decided  acquisition.  Those  named  of 
course  are  only  a  tithe  of  the  number  of  sorts  in 
bloom  when  we  visited  Holloway  ;  and  others  have 


accustomed  to  bordered  Carnations,  popularly 
termed  Picotees,  the  artificially-coloured  flowers  of 
that  kind  look  more  natural  than  Lily  of  the  Valley 
when  so  treated  ;  but  no  lover  of  natural  and  fresh 
flow'ers  could  look  upon  either  with  much  favour. 
The  green-edged  Lily  of  the  Valley  is  simply  an  out¬ 
rage  upon  good  taste.  In  order  that  the  results  may 
be  complete,  the  stems  are  dipped  in  the  colouring 
matter  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  several  cuts  or 
notches  are  made  so  that  the  liquid  may  run  up  more 
quickly.  The  colouring  matters  are  described  as 
harmless. 

As  yet  the  colours  are  not  very  numerous,  the  best 
known  being  green,  violet,  and  rose.  The  first  is 
obtained  by  the  brilliant  green  of  tetraethyldiamido- 
triphenylcarbinol.  Violet  is  obtained  from  methyl 
violet,  and  rose  from  fuchsin.  A  dark  blue  is  also 
obtained  from  tetramethylparadiamidophenylorthoxi- 
phenylmethane.  Faddists  will  now  be  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  black  Dahlia,  a  blue  Rose  or  blue  Dahlia,  and 
other  productions  of  that  nature  without  waiting  for 
the  evolution  of  slow  and  disappointing  Nature.  The 
Revue  dc  V Horticulture  Beige  says  that  the  discovery 


which  are  numerous,  are  each  borne  on  a  single  stem, 
rising  from  the  root  like  the  winter  Aconite 

It  is  surprising  to  what  a  depth  the  Hepatica  will 
send  down  its  roots,  therefore  it  should  be  planted  in 
deep  soil.  Where  there  is  depth  enough  the  roots 
go  down  perfectly  straight ;  when  the  roots  are  con¬ 
fined  in  pots  they  curl  round  as  is  natural  with 
plants.  The  roots  are  like  bristles,  and  in  the  case 
of  a  strong  plant  there  are  a  great  many  of  them. 

H.  angulosa  is  an  East  European  species  and 
differs  materially  from  others  indigenous  to  Europe. 
One  of  the  best  known  is  H.  angulosa,  a  plant  of 
very  strong  growth,  with  large,  lobed  leaves  and  pale 
blue  flowers,  much  larger  than  those  of  the  varieties 
of  H.  triloba.  In  the  open  air  it  grows  into  a  very 
large  tuft. 

Hepaticas  are  increased  by  division  of  the  roots, 
as  every  crown  has  a  few  root  fibres  attaching  to  it. 
It  is  well  not  to  divide  the  plants  until  they  have 
established  themselves  and  grown  into  size,  then 
they  separate  into  better  rooted  crowns  ;  and  I  find  it 
the  best  plan  to  put  a  few  round  a  48-sized  pot,  and 
in  a  year  or  two  pot  them  singly  into  pots. — R.  D. 


Amaryllis  House  in  the  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries. 


no  doubt  been  added  since.  The  collection  will 
be  well  worth  seeing  for  a  few  weeks  to  come. 

- - - -J- - 

GREEN  CARNATIONS. 

We  cannot  be  said  to  have  escaped  the  craze  which 
has  laid  hold  of  the  Parisians  for  some  time  past. 
About  the  beginning  of  last  February  green  Carna¬ 
tions  were  sold  in  Paris  at  two  francs  apiece,  but 
such  a  fashion,  such  prices,  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  ephemeral.  The  police,  smelling  some  hoax, 
seized  the  flowers,  and  had  them  sent  to  the  labora¬ 
tory  of  the  City  of  Paris,  where  M.  Garrard,  the 
chemist  of  the  City,  soon  recognised  that  they  were 
coloured  artificially.  The  freshly-cut  flowers  have 
their  stems  dipped  into  some  colouring  matter,  which 
forthwith  ascends  the  tubes  or  vessels  by  capillarity, 
and  ultimately  shows  itself  in  the  petals,  becoming 
oxidised  by  contact  with  the  air.  The  colouration 
thus  artificially  imparted  is  confined  to  the  edges  of 
the  petals,  to  which  it  forms  a  border  of  greater  or 
less  breadth. 

Various  flowers  can  be  treated  in  this  way,  includ¬ 
ing  Carnations,  Narcissi,  Lilac,  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
etc.  The  first  and  last  named  may  now  be  seen  in 
the  shops  in  Covent  Garden.  Seeing  that  we  are 


was  originally  due  to  a  mistake  made  by  two  women 
engaged  in  the  artificial  colouration  of  flowers,  and 
who  placed  some  fresh  white  flowers  of  Carnations 
in  a  vase  containing  colouring  matter. 

- - 

THE  HEPATICA. 

My  pretty  Hepaticas  are  delightful  just  now.  A  few 
years  ago  I  planted  out  some  large  clumps  of  the 
single  blue,  pink,  and  white,  and  the  double  red, 
giving  them  a  full  exposure  under  a  low  west  wall, 
but  they  have  done  remarkably  well,  have  grown  into 
great  size,  and  I  should  think  are  producing  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  blooms  each.  By 
top-dressing  the  plants  with  soil  while  they  are  in 
bloom,  some  surface  soil  is  provided,  and  seeds  being 
matured,  which  is  not  very  often — I  do  not  appear 
to  have  had  any  since  Jubilee  year — they  drop  upon 
the  soil,  germinate,  and  so  form  seedling  plants. 
They  want  time  to  get  into  size  to  flower.  The 
varieties  of  the  single  pink  and  the  double  blue  are 
the  scarcest,  the  latter  especially  always  commands 
a  high  price. 

The  leaves  of  all  the  Hepaticas  which  have  come 
to  us  from  the  various  parts  of  Europe  are  thick  and 
leathery,  and  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  the  flowers, 


THE  CHINESE  YAM. 

Can  anyone  tell  me  if  this  plant  (Dioscorea  batatas) 
is  still  in  cultivation  ?  It  was  introduced  from  the 
north  of  China,  where  it  is  indigenous,  to  France 
about  the  year  1S49,  and  when  it  came  over  to  this 
country  it  was  said  at  the  time  it  would  supersede 
the  Potato.  Tubers  readily  fetched  half  a  guinea 
each,  but  its  reputation  soon  melted  away,  and  pro¬ 
bably  it  is  only  now  to  be  met  with  in  botanical 
gardens.  Pamphlets  were  written  in  praise  of  it, 
and  Professor  Decaisne  gave  it  the  benefit  of  a  special 
report,  in  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  regard  it  as 
superior  to  the  Potato,  and  much  richer  in  point  of 
nutritive  properties.  "  Its  roots,”  he  stated,  “  were 
as  white  as  snow,  in  the  interior  they  neither  contain 
any  visible  fibre  nor  woody  matter :  cooked  by 
steam  and  roasted  they  look  and  taste  like  the  best 
Potatos.” 

All  this  was  very  flattering,  and  it  greatly 
helped  to  sell  the  Yam,  and,  no  doubt,  there  were 
some  who  made  a  good  thing  by  it.  Among  other 
features  of  value  it  was  said  to  possess,  was  that  it 
occupied  only  a  very  small  space  of  time  to  be 
thoroughly  cooked ;  another  was  that  it  could  be 
preserved  from  one  year  to  another,  and  even  longer, 
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without  sprouting,  and  while  the  Potato  would  sprout 
the  Dioscorea  was  wholly  free  from  this  disadvantage. 
It  was  effected  neither  by  cold,  or  heat,  and  it  was 
thought  only  slightly  by  moisture.  It  w'as  said  of  it, 
“  Left  in  the  ground  it  remains  alive  through  the 
winter  without  injury,  so  that  it  is  a  hardy  plant  in  the 
widest  acceptation  of  the  term,”  but  it  did  not  take. 
It  suited  the  whim  of  the  curiosity  mongers  of  the 
gardening  fraternity  for  a  time,  and  then  little  was 
heard  of  it,  and  now  it  seems  to  be  altogether  lost 
sight  of. 

Some  day  it  will  no  doubt  turn  up  again  like  the 
constantly  recurring  Mummy  Pea,  and  it  will  again 
have  a  brief  run  of  popularity. 

It  is  said  there  are  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  species  of  Dioscorea,  and  under  the  name  of 
Yams,  the  large  fleshy  tuberous  roots  of  several 
species  of  the  Yam  are  extensively  used  for  food  in 
many  tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries,  where 
they  are  largely  cultivated  and  take  the  place  of 
potatos.  Chief  among  them  is  the  one  which  heads 
this  paper.  Yams  vary  greatly  in  size  and  colour, 
according  to  the  species  producing  them,  many 
attain  a  length  of  two  or  three  feet,  and  weigh  from 
thirty  to  forty  pounds.  Some  are  white,  others 
purplish  throughout,  while  some  have  a  purple  skin 
with  white  flesh.  In  the  case  of  D.  batatas  it  was 
found  when  planted  in  a  deep  yielding  loam  to  root 
down  very  deeply  in  the  soil,  so  deep  indeed  that 
great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  them  out 
of  the  ground.  Its  habit  of  growth  is  that  of  a 
climber,  training  from  right  to  left.  From  the  neck 
of  the  root  issue  rhizomes  of  great  length,  which,  as 
they  descend  into  the  ground,  become  swollen  into 
something  like  a  club  shape.  It  is  said  if  the  roots 
are  left  in  the  ground  all  the  winter,  they  will 
increase  very  much  in  size  during  the  second  year, 
but  with  a  certain  loss  of  quality.  I  remember  the 
late  Mr.  James  Wray,  of  Reigate,  once  producing  a 
tuber  of  great  size  and  length ;  it  seemed  to  be  the 
only  one  produced  by  the  plant,  and  it  had  attained 
to  huge  proportions. — R.  D. 

THE  HERBACEOUS  BORDER. 


Choice  Plants  in  Flower. 

Helleborus  colchicus. — In  this  we  have  one  of 
the  finest  of  all  the  Hellebores  belonging  to  that 
section  known  as  Lenten  Roses.  The  sepals  are  of  a 
dark  plum  purple,  and  when  in  perfection  seem  to 
be  suffused  with  a  glaucous  bloom  that  adds  con¬ 
siderably  to  their  interest  and  beauty.  The  mass  of 
yellow  stamens  in  the  centre  contrasts  strongly  with 
the  sepals.  Usually  this  form  is  in  perfection  in 
March,  but  the  long-continued  cold  weather  has  de¬ 
layed  flowering  beyond  the  usual  time.  A  moist, 
but  well-drained  soil  in  a  somewhat  shady  position  is 
best  suited  to  its  requirements. 

Pulmonaria  an gusti folia. — Of  the  two  species 
we  can  claim  as  British,  that  here  noted  is  the 
earliest  to  flower,  and  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the 
Blue  Cowslip.  The  expanding  flowers  are  red, 
changing  to  purple,  and  finally  to  a  bright  blue. 
The  narrow,  lanceolate  leaves  are  usually  spotted 
with  small  grey  markings.  A  similar  position  as  for 
the  above  Hellebore  would  suit  this  Lungwort.  It  is 
both  interesting  and  beautiful  in  early  spring. 

Narcissus  Cyclamineus. — The  bright  yellow 
flowers  of  this  singular-looking  Daffodil  serve  to 
brighten  the  borders  at  a  time  when  competition  for 
favour  is  by  no  means  great.  Several  other  Daffodils 
are  in  bloom,  it  is  true,  but  none  of  them  have  the 
strongly  reflexed  perianth  and  the  long  narrow  tube 
of  this  one.  It  never  exceeds  6  in.  in  height,  and  is 
frequently  dwarfer,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  choicer  subjects  for  the  open  border. 

Saxifraga  Stracheyi. — The  typical  form  of 
General  Strachey’s  Saxifrage  has  pink  flowers  borne 
in  a  branching  drooping  panicle,  and  generally 
flowers  in  March,  but  the  long  continued  cold  during 
that  month  has  delayed  the  flowers  till  now,  and  the 
flower  stalk  is  still  very  short,  so  that  the  blooms 
are  crowded  in  a  mass.  S.  S.  alba  has  pure  white 
flowers  and  reddish  sepals  making  a  beautiful 
contrast.  It  may  be  planted  in  a  well-drained 
border,  or  on  rockwork,  where  the  elevated  position 
would  serve  to  keep  the  roots  dry  in  winter. 

Erythronium  Dens-canis. — The  Dog’s-tooth 
Violet  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  interesting  of 
spring  flowers.  The  latter  are  rosy  purple  and 


drooping  with  reflexed  segments.  The  oval  leaves 
are  blotched  or  marbled  with  purplish-brown  and 
grey.  There  is  a  variety  named  E.  D-c.  grandiflorum, 
with  pale  flowers,  the  outer  segments  being  blush  or 
nearly  white  and  the  inner  ones  soft  rosy  purple. 
All  have  a  yellow  blotch  at  the  base.  The  filaments 
are  white  and  the  anthers  black,  while  the  leaves  are 
blotched  like  the  type.  Both  may  be  grown  in  any 
good  garden  soil.  The  rootstock  is  bulbous. 

Chionodoxa  Lucili.e.— Where  the  Glory  of  the 
Snow  is  grown  in  any  quantity  or  even  in  small  tufts, 
it  cannot  escape  the  least  observant  at  this  early 
period  of  the  year,  when  its  bright  blue  and  white¬ 
eyed  flowers  are  so  conspicuous.  The  retardation 
of  growth  owing  to  the  frozen  condition  of  the  ground 
or  the  cold  does  not  seem  to  have  had  the  slightest 
evil  effect,  but  rather  the  contrary,  as  the  leaves  and 
flowers  ultimately  started  away  with  great  vigour, 
attaining  perfection  in  April  instead  of  March.  The 
bulbs  may  be  planted  on  the  rockery,  or  in  the  open 
border  if  the  soil  is  well  drained. 

Scilla  bifolia. — The  typical  form  of  the  Two¬ 
leaved  Squill  has  deep  blue  flowers,  or  they  may  be 
shaded  wdth  purple,  and  are  produced  in  a  short, 
compact  raceme.  The  habit  is  precisely  similar  to 
that  of  the  Glory  of  the  Snow,  than  which  the 
flowers  are  smaller,  and  uniform  in  hue  instead  of 
having  the  large  white  eye.  There  is  a  variety  with 
rosy-pink  flowers,  and  another  that  is  pure  white. 
Considering  the  hardiness  and  pretty  appearance  of 
this  early-flowering  Squill,  it  is  surprising  it  should 
not  have  found  its  way  into  most  gardens  where 
spring  flowers  are  estimated  at  their  proper  value. 
By  being  planted  in  the  intervals  between  the  lines 
of  taller  growing  and  summer  flowering  subjects  no 
space  would  appear  empty  when  its  leaves  die  down 
later  on. 

Doronicum  austriacum. — Even  in  the  south  of 
England  the  plants  of  this  Composite  are  in  a  very 
backward  condition,  like  vegetation  generally,  and 
the  flower  stems  have  not  commenced  to  push  up. 
In  Ireland,  however,  the  plant  has  been  in  bloom  for 
some  time  past,  and  the  golden-yellow  flower  heads 
are  welcome  at  this  time  of  the  year,  although  they 
would  be  less  so  late  in  summer  whem  Composites 
are  getting  too  plentiful.  The  stems  as  yet  are  only 
about  6in.  high,  but  they  ultimately  reach  a  height 
of  12  in  ,  and  furnished  for  the  greater  part  of  their 
length  with  leaves. 

Anemone  blanda. — The  ternateiy  divided  leaves 
of  this  early-flowering  Anemone  serve  as  a  beautiful 
background  or  carpet,  from  amongst  which  the 
flower  scapes  arise  and  are  shown  oft  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  flowers  are  relatively  of  large  size, 
solitary,  and  usually  bright  blue ;  but  there  are 
variations  from  the  type  with  pale  blue  and  also  white 
flowers.  The  latter  are  tinted  with  blue  on  the  out¬ 
side,  and  therefore  appear  at  their  best  when  fully 
expanded  as  the  inner  surface  is  pure  white. 

jNEW  §  E^lE~PIi7IjWg. 

Fritillaria  aurea. — The  stem  of  this  species 
varies  from  4  in.  to  6in.  high,  and  is  furnished  with 
linear,  fleshy,  glaucous  leaves,  the  lower  ones  being 
in  whorls  of  three.  The  flower  is  large  for  the  size 
of  the  plant,  solitary,  drooping  and  very  pretty. 
It  is  bright  yellow,  with  each  of  the  segments 
chequered  or  tessellated  with  seven  to  nine  rows  of 
dark  markings.  In  general  appearance  it  reminds 
one  of  F.  Moggridgei,  but  is  much  smaller.  It  was 
shown  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  and  received  a  Botanical 
Certificate. 

Iris  Rosenbacheana. — The  ligulate  leaves  of  this 
species  are  of  a  light  green  and  glaucous  on  the 
back.  The  rootstock  consists  of  a  pear-shaped, 
short,  fleshy  rhizome  giving  off  fleshy  fibres.  The 
scape  is  4  in.  to  6in.  high,  bearing  a  large,  solitary 
flower.  The  falls  are  strongly  reflexed  above  the 
middle  and  revolute  along  the  sides  of  the  lilac  claw  ; 
along  the  centre  is  a  prominent  and  elevated  yellow 
ridge,  and  the  lamina  is  blackish  violet-purple.  The 
standards  are  spathulate,  lilac  and  curiously  re- 
flexed,  so  that  they  hang  down  below  the  flower. 
The  stigmas  are  broad,  erect,  or  ascending,  and  pale 
lilac-blue. 

Shortia  galacifolia. — The  leaves  of  this  rare 
plant  are  soborbicular,  toothed,  leathery,  and  netted. 
The  one  flowered  scape  bears  three  bracts  just 
under  the  calyx,  the  segments  of  which  are  ovate. 
The  coralla  is  white,  sometimes  tinted  with  pink,  and 


consists  of  five  obovate  more  or  less  deeply-toothed 
segments.  The  five  prominent  stamens  are  inserted 
between  the  lobes  of  the  corolla,  and  have  large 
anthers  folded  over  the  throat  of  the  flower.  Both 
the  Iris  and  the  Shortia  were  shown  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  the  26th  ult.  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  and  re¬ 
ceived  First-class  Certificates. 

- -J- - 

THE  WEATHER  AND 

THE  CROPS. 

It  used  to  be  an  axiom  of  Mr.  George  Glenny’s,  forty 
years  ago,  that  after  Christmas  every  thing  began  to 
push  ;  but  with  regard  to  this,  many  years'  experience 
has  taught  us  that  this  movement  is  entirely  under 
the  influence  of  our  ever-varying  seasons,  as  regards 
the  progress  made  in  the  growth  of  plants,  affecting 
those  under  glass  as  well  as  those  in  the  open 
garden.  This  season,  in  theout-door  department,  the 
development  has  been  very  much  retarded  on  account 
of  the  comparative  absence  of  the  influence  of  the 
sun's  rays,  and  the  extreme  low  temperature  of  the 
earth.  Having  had  more  than  two  very  unpropitious 
seasons,  continuous  rain-falls  and  little  sunshine  to 
warm  the  earth,  it  is  well  that  some  of  our  pet  plants 
have  survived  so  well.  Of  course  very  much  in  this 
respect  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
more  especially  the  facilities  adopted  for  getting  rid 
of  superfluous  moisture,  as  nothing  is  so  inimical  to 
the  health  of  plants  as  for  the  soil  in  which  they  are 
growing  to  be  surcharged  with  moisture ;  but  I  may 
perhaps  be  permitted  here  to  say  that  without  doubt 
the  extreme  coldness  of  the  earth,  and  the  excessive 
wetness  of  the  same,  mainly  contributed  to  the 
absence  of  the  Potato  disease,  as  it  was  proved  that 
mildew,  and  in  very  fact  nearly  all  the  fungi  tribe, 
were  conspicuous  by  their  absence  last  year.  As  the 
tubers  approach  maturity  respiratory  organs  of  the 
haulm  become  closed,  hence  the  circulation  less 
active.  This  is  the  period  when,  should  the  atmosphere 
prove  genial  to  the  generating  of  the  fungus  tribe,  it 
is  the  most  critical  time,  for  I  have  noticed  for  many 
years  that  to  ripen  the  crops  satisfactorily',  the 
weather  cannot  possibly  be  too  hot  or  too  dry' ;  in  a 
dry  arid  temperature  and  an  absence  of  fluctuations, 
little  harm  is  likely  to  ensue. 

Years  of  experience  has  taught  us  that  it  is  under 
peculiar  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  that  the 
Potato  disease  is  at  all  likely  to  make  its  appear¬ 
ance.  What  I  stated  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1855, 
has  been  verified  by  subsequent  observations,  viz., 
“  that  the  disease  is  analogous  to  the  mildew  which  is 
so  destructive  to  Vines,  wall  trees,  Peas,  etc.  ;  but  it 
appears  to  me  that  owing  to  the  succulent  nature  of 
the  Potato,  its  pernicious  property  is  imbibed  and 
conveyed  into  its  whole  system  far  more  instanta¬ 
neously  than  in  the  case  of  hardwooded  plants,  hence 
the  rapid  changes  which  so  soon  take  place  after  the 
watery  tissues  of  the  Potato  are  attacked.”  I  may 
here  observe,  from  the  time  just  quoted,  that  I  have 
always  noticed  that  when  mildew  has  made  its 
appearance  on  Peas,  that  its  effect  is  soon  seen  upon 
the  Potato  crops,  varying  in  form  according  to  soil 
and  situation,  and  the  stage  of  growth  when  attacked. 
The  plants  when  this  takes  place,  so  far  as  the 
haulm  and  foliage  is  concerned,  are  declining  in 
growth,  and  almost  in  a  comparative  used-up 
condition,  the  strong,  robust,  healthy  vigour  of  the 
plant  being  in  a  transition  state  as  the  ripening  pro¬ 
cess  is  being  matured.  We  may  sow  and  plant,  but 
must  really  depend  on  agents  beyond  our  control  for 
a  successful  issue. 

This  is  no  new  theory.  I  am  in  full  view  of  good 
farming  and  market  gardening.  Many  acres  of 
Potatos,  Sea-kale,  Cauliflowers,  etc.,  etc.,  are  con¬ 
stantly  under  my  eye,  the  proprietors  of  which  are 
amongst  the  oldest  growers  for  Covent-garden  and 
other  markets ;  hence  I  have  ample  opportunity  of 
taking  notes  of  both  their  successes  and  their  failures, 
and  as  regards  the  latter  it  is  obvious  to  my  mind  it 
is  in  no  way  for  want  of  skill  in  the  management  of 
the  various  subjects  under  manipulation.  One  of 
them  told  me  the  other  day  that  he  tried  a  remedy 
for  the  Potato  blight  which  was  recommended  to 
him,  and  which  was  decidedly  effectual,  as  it  not  only 
completely  annihilated  the  disease  but  at  the  same 
time  destroyed  the  crop  subjected  to  the  treatment. 
And  speaking  of  the  good  old  practice  of  selecting 
good  sound  seed  for  planting,  1.  e.,  those  sets  that 
had  been  carefully  housed  or  stored,  so  as  to  be 
preserved  entire,  by  being  prevented  from  making 
insipid  growth,  and  materially  weakening  the  vitality 
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of  the  seed,  this  experienced  grower  told  me  one  of 
the  best  crops  that  he  ever  had  was  from  sets  which 
were  quite  shrivelled  and  apparently  exhausted  of  their 
healthy,  life-invigorating  properties.  The  variety  in 
question  was  "  Beauty  of  Hebron.” 

This  reminds  me  of  a  theory  promulgated  say 
about  forty  years  ago,  that  the  Potato  sets  should 
be  desiccated  before  planted,  the  which  I  tried  at  the 
time,  but  with  no  positive  result  to  enable  me  to 
remain  any  other  than  neutral  in  my  opinion  re¬ 
garding  that  practice.  And  I  may  here  observe, 
after  over  half  a  century’s  close  acquaintance  with 
the  grand  old  tuber,  that  in  spite  of  all  antidotes  to 
combat  the  direful  evil,  should  the  enemy  be 
backed  up  by  the  agents  which  in  the  first  instance 
brought  the  pest  into  existence,  the  combat  must  of 
necessity  be  a  very  severe  one,  and  the  chances  in 
the  issue  may  be  that  we  may  see  our  noble  army 
placed  hors  de  combat  ;  it  is  a  fact  patent  to  all 
observing  minds,  that  unless  conditions  are  alike 
potent  failures  are  all  but  inevitable. — Man  of  Kent. 

THE  BROAD  BEAN. 

We  sow  Broad  Beans  in  March  and  up  to  the  end 
of  May  for  succession  crops.  As  this  is  the  season 
when  sowing  is  in  full  swing,  a  few  remarks  in  re¬ 
ference  to  this  popular  vegetable  may  not  be  out  of 
place. 

The  Broad  Bean  is  a  vegetable  of  great  antiquity  ( 
and  must  have  been  in  cultivation  from  a  very  re¬ 
mote  period.  It  is  the  Faba  vulgaris  of  botanists. 
There  are  several  types  of  it,  but  it  is  supposed  they 
have  all  come  from  a  common  origin,  the  characters 
varying  through  cultivation.  As  far  as  we  know  we 
are  indebted  to  the  Romans  for  its  introduction  to 
this  country,  and  it  is  said  that  one  of  the  noblest 
families  of  ancient  Rome  was  named  Fabii,  from 
their  success  with  the  culture  of  Beans.  Years  ago 
the  Bean  was  regarded  as  an  nnwholesome  article  of 
food,  and  the  ancient  philosophers  advised  their 
followers  not  to  eat  them  ;  now  we  know  they  take 
a  high  place  as  a  nutritious  article  of  diet. 

We  may  divide  the  garden  Broad  Bean  into  three 
types,  viz.,  the  small-podded  forms,  represented  by 
the  Dwarf  Fan  and  Mazagan;  the  long  pods,  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Early  Long-pod  and  its  fine  varieties, 
including  the  Seville  and  Aquadulce ;  and  the 
Broad  Windsor.  The  Dwarf  Fan  takes  its  name 
doubtless  from  its  dwarf-growing,  fan-shaped 
branches.  It  is  also  known  as  the  Cluster,  from  its 
habit  of  producing  its  blossoms  and  pods  in  clusters. 
The  pods  are  short,  containing  three  or  four  Beans. 
It  is  an  old  and  at  one  time  a  much  esteemed  garden 
variety.  A  green  sport  from  this,  named  Beck’s 
Dwarf  Green  Gem,  originated  at  Shipston-on-Stour 
about  forty  years  ago,  and  was  sent  out  by  Messrs. 
Beck,  Henderson  &  Child,  a  London  wholesale  seed 
firm  now  defunct.  It  is  both  dwarf  and  early,  forces 
well,  and  on  warm,  rich  land  in  the  open  is  a  great 
bearer,  and  highly  esteemed  on  the  table  for  its 
delicious  flavour.  Seed  of  it  is  never  too  plentiful, 
and  it  always  commands  a  good  price. 

The  Early  Mazagan  Bean  is  one  which  used  to  be 
universally  planted  as  a  first  early  variety,  and  the 
older  school  of  gardeners  greatly  esteemed  it.  The 
Mazagan  Bean  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
brought  from  a  Portuguese  settlement  on  the  coast 
of  Africa.  It  is  still  recommended  for  sowing  as  an 
early  crop  by  some  who  are  somewhat  ignorant,  I 
am  led  to  think,  of  its  character.  It  is  later  than  the 
Early  Improved  Longpods  and  the  fine  Seville  type  ; 
this  was  conclusively  proved  in  the  case  of  a  trial 
made  at  theGardensof  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
a  few  years  ago.  Several  varieties,  white  and  green, 
appear  to  be  cultivated  under  the  name  of  Mazagan, 
but  the  form  generally  grown  in  this  country  is  white 
seeded. 

Next  comes  the  Longpod,  rather  taller  growing 
than  the  Mazagan,  the  pods  longer  and  larger,  and 
producing  four  to  six  Beans.  One  of  the  first  im¬ 
provements  was  Child’s  Early  Longpod,  which 
proved  to  be  considerably  earlier  than  the  old  type ; 
the  Hangdown,  Johnson’s  Wonder,  Mackie’s  Mon¬ 
arch,  and  others  are  but  selected  varieties  of  the 
Early  Longpod. 

The  Seville  Longpod  is  now  a  well-known  variety, 
and  it  is  now  universally  grown  for  exhibition 
purposes.  It  has  been  in  cultivation  in  this 
country  for  thirty  or  forty  years  at  least, 
and  for  a  much  longer  period  on  the  Continent,  es¬ 
pecially  in  Spain,  where  it  has  done  good  service  in 
supplying  food  in  time  of  war.  It  is  a  very  early 


variety,  no  doubt  the  earliest  of  our  Longpods,  bear" 
ing  immensely  long  pods,  the  points  of  which  reach 
to  the  ground  and  appear  to  prop  up  the  plant.  It 
is  considered  by  some  a  little  tender,  but  it  now 
seems  to  have  adapted  itself  to  our  colder  climate, 
and  to  be  as  hardy  as  the  Longpods.  A  fine 
variety  named  Aquadulce  is  said  to  be  the  true 
form  of  the  Seville :  a  taller  and  somewhat 
stronger  grower.  The  pods  may  not  be  so  freely 
produced  by  the  Seville  type  as  by  some  of  the 
others,  but  they  make  up  for  any  deficiency  in  their 
increased  size  and  length.  Some  very  fine  selec¬ 
tions  of  the  Seville  and  Aquadulce  bear  the  names  of 
certain  seed  firms.  Bunyard’s  Exhibition  Longpod 
is  a  variety  that  is  making  a  great  reputation.  It 
seems  to  have  been  selected  from  the  Johnson's 
Wonder  type,  and  it  is  said  to  be  the  finest  and  most 
productive  variety  in  cultivation,  with  handsome 
pods  containing  seven  and  even  eight  Beans  in  each. 
It  is  well  worth  a  trial. 

The  Broad  Bean  proper  is  now  known  as  the 
Windsor  Bean,  and  it  is  said  to  take  this  name  from 
having  been  first  cultivated  in  that  neighbourhood 
by  some  of  the  Dutch  gardeners  who  came  over  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and  in  all  probability 
brought  this  form  of  the  Broad  Bean  with  them.  The 
Windsor  Bean  is  later  than  the  Longpod  types,  and, 
therefore,  comes  in  well  for  main  and  late  crops. 
The  pods  are  broad,  and  contain  two  and  three  seeds 
according  to  the  variety.  Taylor’s  Windsor 
is  an  improved  form  of  the  common  type.  An¬ 
other  is  the  Harlington  Windsor,  so  called  from 
having  been  selected  at  that  renowned  market  gar¬ 
den  district  in  Middlesex.  Illustrations  of  Windsor 
Beans  are  sometimes  seen  in  catalogues,  the  pods  of 
which  contain  four  and  five  seeds.  We  make  a  little 
allowance  for  artists  drawing  upon  their  imagina¬ 
tions,  or  shall  we  say  sketching  according  to  orders. 
It  is  a  very  fine  selection  indeed  of  the  Windsor 
Bean  which  produces  three  Beans  in  apod.  If  any¬ 
one  could  raise  a  variety  certain  to  produce  four, 
the  stock  would  fetch  a  good  price  ;  but  it  may  be 
done  by  persistent  selection. 

It  is  an  interesting  question  whence  come  all  the 
seed  Beans  that  are  sold  in  such  enormous  quantities 
by  the  London  wholesale  seedsmen  ?  The  bulk  of 
the  Longpods  are  grown  in  Kent  and  Lincolnshire, 
and  very  few  are  grown  anywhere  else,  excepting 
some  parts  of  Cambridgeshire.  East  Kent  is  the 
great  Longpod  Bean-growing  district.  Johnson’s 
Wondor  was  named  after  a  market  gardener  of  that 
name  who  sent  it  out  about  forty  years  ago.  Good 
types  of  the  Longpod  Bean  are  grown  in  Holland ; 
the  Dutch  Longpod  is  regarded  as  a  very  good 
variety,  and  has  now  been  grown  in  this  country  for 
many  years.  The  great  bulk  of  the  Windsor  Beans 
are  grown  in  Suffolk;  they  require  heavy  land,  and, 
this  being  the  character  of  the  Suffolk  soil,  they  do 
well  there.  They  are  grown  in  some  other  counties 
in  small  quantities.  The  Seville  Longpod  Beans  are 
apt  to  degenerate  in  this  country,  and  so  it  is  found 
best  to  import  seed  every  year  from  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  other  countries.  It  is  a  Bean  that  always 
commands  a  good  price  in  consequence. 

There  are  green-seeded  forms  of  the  Longpod  and 
Windsor  Beans  which  have  no  doubt  originated  as 
sports.  The  green  forms  are  reputed  to  be  better 
flavoured  than  the  white-seeded  ones.  They  are  also 
preferred  by  cooks  because  they  retain  their  green 
appearance  when  cooked,  whilst  the  white  types  be¬ 
come  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  which  is  an  objection¬ 
able  feature  with  many.  The  Broad  Bean  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  vegetable  when  gathered  at  night  time  and 
properly  cooked  ;  they  are  frequently  gathered  when 
they  are  too  old.  The  flavour  of  the  Broad  Bean  is 
wholly  distinct  from  any  form  of  Dwarf  Kidney  or 
Runner  Bean  ;  but  they  should  not  be  gathered  be¬ 
fore  they  have  attained  half  their  size,  as  they  some¬ 
times  taste  bitter  when  so  small. — R.  D. 

- - 

CALADIUMS. 

For  decorating  the  stove  or  warm  greenhouse  during 
the  summer  months,  these  are  one  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  plants  we  have.  They  may  be  started  at  once, 
and  the  present  would  seem  a  good  time  for  a  few 
hints  upon  the  successful  treatment  of  these  very 
showy  bulbous  plants.  Whenever  Caladiums  are 
staged  in  an  exhibition  tent  they  are  sure  to  attract 
a  crowd  of  admirers,  and  when  we  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  lovely  colours  and  general  appearance 
of  the  foliage,  one  can  easily  imagine  their  being 
great  favourites. 


Unless  you  have  plenty  of  room,  and  can  secure  a 
brisk  stove  temperature,  I  would  not  advise  their 
being  started  before  March.  Pot  the  tubers  into 
small  pots,  and  use  alight  and  porous  soil.  Let  this 
be  in  a  fairly  moist  condition,  and  plunge  the  pots 
in  a  gentle  bottom-heat.  Caladiums  do  not  relish 
much  water  when  first  starting  into  growth,  so  that 
if  you  pot  into  moist  soil  and  plunge  the  pots,  you 
can  secure  a  uniform  moistness  without  the  necessity 
of  watering  until  after  the  bulbs  are  in  fairly  strong 
growth.  After  the  roots  have  acquired  a  good  hold 
of  the  soil  and  are  active,  they  will  require  a  good 
bit  of  water;  this  being  the  case,  you  should  pay 
great  attention  to  securing  a  good  drainage. 

When  the  small  pots  are  full  of  roots,  shift  on  into 
6-in.  or  8-in.  pots.  Larger  pots  may  be  used  where 
large  specimens  are  desired,  but  as  a  general  rule 
these  sizes  are  the  most  useful  for  decorative  work. 
In  potting  the  plants  on,  give  them  a  compost  of 
light  turfy  loam,  one  part ;  leaf  soil,  one  part ;  and 
dry  •  and  old  horse  manure,  one  part.  With  the 
addition  of  a  little  coarse  silver  sand,  this  will  be 
found  an  excellent  compost.  When  the  plants  are 
shifted  on,  always  keep  the  crown  of  the  plant  a 
little  lower  than  before.  Caladiums  make  a  great 
many  roots  from  the  crown  of  the  plant,  and  when 
the  pots  are  full  of  roots  a  good  mulching  benefits 
them  very  much.  Liquid  manure  may  be  applied 
when  the  pots  have  become  full  of  roots  ;  at  this  time 
it  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  but  if  given  earlier  it 
has  a  tendency  to  make  the  soil  sour  and  stagnant. 
This  must  not  occur,  or  the  roots  suffer,  and  the 
foliage  soon  shows  the  effects. 

Unlike  most  bright-foliaged  plants,  Caladiums  do 
not  like  much  sun,  and  their  colours  are  brought  out 
much  better  when  rather  heavily  shaded.  A  moist 
temperature  without  being  syringed  overhead  is  best 
for  them.  By  gradually  hardening  them  to  an  ordi¬ 
nary  greenhouse  heat,  they  are  very  handsome  plants 
for  house  decoration,  and  last  a  considerable  time. 
To  obtain  good  shaped  plants  they  must  not  be 
crowded  at  any  time  while  growing. 

As  autumn  approaches  the  leaves  will  begin  to  fade 
and  assume  a  yellow  sickly  colour.  This  is  a  sign 
they  are  ripening  off  for  their  winter’s  rest.  Water 
should  be  gradually  withheld,  until  the  foliage  has 
quite  died  away.  Now  is  a  time  when  many  make  a 
fatal  mistake  with  these  bulbous  plants  :  they  keep 
them  too  dry,  and  above  all  too  cool.  Most  of  the 
splendid  hybrids  so  generally  grown  are  raised  from 
species  that  were  introduced  from  the  hottest  parts 
of  Brazil,  almost  under  the  Equator.  It  will  be  seen 
from  this  fact  that  to  grow  them  naturally  and  con¬ 
sequently  more  successfully,  they  should  never  be  in 
a  lower  temperature  than  that  of  a  warm  greenhouse. 
It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  shake  the  stronger  growing 
varieties  out  of  the  soil  after  the  foliage  has  died 
down,  place  them  in  pans  of  sand,  and  then  stand 
them  in  a  warm  part  of  the  stove  where  they  will  be 
safe  from  any  chance  or  accidental  watering. 

Caladiums  are  particularly  free  from  insect  pest, 
green-fly  being  about  the  only  one  that  troubles 
them.  This  is  easily  got  rid  of  if  tackled  as  soon  as 
it  appears.  Propagation  is  effected  by  a  careful 
division  of  the  tubers  when  starting  into  growth. 
They  are  not  expensive,  and  are  certainly  among  the 
most  showy  foliage  plants  grown. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  best  varieties,  and 
will  make  a  very  pretty  and  representative  col¬ 
lection  : — 

Caladium  avgyrites  ;  small  leaves,  ground  colour 
light  green,  margins  and  centre  white,  and  beauti¬ 
fully  blotched  with  white  all  over  the  remaining 
parts  ;  one  of  the  smallest,  and  also  one  of  the  best 
for  table  decoration. 

C.  minus  enibescens  ;  of  much  the  same  habit  and 
size  as  the  preceding  variety,  but  having  crimson 
leaves  and  a  green  margin. 

C.  candidum ;  large  leaves,  irregularly  marked  with 
white  and  green  ;  a  splendid  variety. 

C.  Raymond  Lemoinier ;  colours  carmine-red  and 
creamy-white  ;  very  effective. 

C.  Max  Kolb ;  a  grand  variety  with  deep  red  spots 
on  a  light  ground. 

C.  Comte  de  Germiny ;  a  dwarf  grower,  colour  red 
and  greyish-white  ;-  very  pretty. 

C.  Ibis  Rose ;  foliage  is  heart-shaped  and  of  a  very 
pleasing  rose  colour. 

C.  Belleymei ;  one  of  the  best  taller-growing  varie¬ 
ties  ;  leaves  white  and  green. 

C.  Baronne  James  de  Rothschild ;  young  leaves 
bright  rose,  changing  to  a  softer  shade  as  they  age  ; 
veins  deep  red  and  very  showy. 
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C.  Baron  de  Rothschild;  ground  colour  a  mottled 
green,  centre  a  rich  blood-red  with  spots  of  the  same 
colour. 

There  are  numerous  grand  hybrids  in  cultivation 
now,  and  very  few  of  what  may  be  termed  "  true 
species  ”  are  grown  ;  having  been  superseded  by  the 
results  of  careful  hybridising.  Caladiums  make  use¬ 
ful  decorative  plants,  but  they  should  not  be  kept 
away  from  the  hot-house  more  than  a  week  or  ten 
days  at  a  time.  By  having  a  few  plants  and  changing 
them  occasionally,  they  do  not  lose  their  charming 
freshness  nor  suffer  from  being  exposed  in  a  living- 
room  during  summer.  The  same  plants  may  be  used 
more  than  once  during  the  season,  if  they  are  not 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  room  too  long  at  a  time — 
Experience. 

- - 

Gardening  Miscellany. 


AGLAONEMA  COMMUTATUM. 

It  is  very  seldom  we  meet  with  any  of  the  species 
of  this  genus  in  private  establishments,  which  is 
evidence  that  they  are  not  very  popular.  By  gar¬ 
deners  they  are  compared  to  Diefenbachias,  to  which 
they  are  considered  inferior  for  general  decorative 
purposes.  The  best  way  of  employing  them  is  as  a 
covering  to  a  tree-fern  stem  or  a  wire-work  frame 
filled  with  a  suitable  compost,  into  which  they  can 
root  and  form  a  covering,  as  in  the  case  of  several 
other  Aroids.  The  chief  beauty  of  the  plant  con¬ 
sists  in  the  foliage,  which  is  more  or  less  copiously 
blotched  with  grey.  The  leaves  are  narrowly  ovate, 
and  evergreen,  and  4  in.  to  6  in.  long.  Flowers  are 
not  very  plentifully  produced,  but  this  did  occur  at 
Hanger  Hill  House,  Ealing,  and  the  flowers  were 
followed  by  fruit.  The  spathe  may  be  compared  to 
that  of  an  Arum,  but  it  is  shorter,  rolled  round  the 
spadix,  white,  and  lasts  but  a  short  time  in  good 
condition.  The  fruit  consists  of  a  short,  dense 
cluster  of  red  berries  about  the  size  of  the  fruits  of 
the  Cherry  Laurel  ;  but  they  do  not  all  get  properly 
fertilised,  sc  that  out  of  a  dozen  or  more  only  about 
four  or  five  attain  any  size. 

PULMONARIA  S ACCHARATA 

There  are  evidently  several  forms  of  this  species 
differing  chiefly  in  time  of  flowering,  and  in  the 
general  colour  as  well  as  the  markings  of  the  leaves. 
A  specimen  sent  us  from  Ireland  is  sometimes  found 
in  gardens  under  the  name  of  P.  grandiflora,  a  name 
given  no  doubt  on  account  of  the  size  of  the  flowers. 
It  is  also  remarkable  in  flowering  during  the  month 
of  March,  whereas  the  more  typical  form  does  not 
bloom  till  May  or  June.  The  form  in  question  has 
large  reddish-purple  flowers  and  the  leaves  well 
blotched  with  grey,  as  well  as  more  or  less  tinted 
with  red.  Another  slight  variety  flowers  later,  and 
is  most  handsomely  blotched  with  clear  grey 
on  a  bright  green  ground.  This  often  passes 
in  gardens  for  P.  sibirica,  but  the  true  plant 
coming  under  that  name  is  Mertensia  sibirica, 
a  plant  with  glaucous  or  sea  green,  perfectly  smooth 
leaves  and  smaller  flowers  of  a  light  blue  shade. 
This  also  is  pretty  common  in  collections  of  herba¬ 
ceous  plants,  and  cannot  be  confused  with  any  form 
of  the  plant  under  notice. 

COMMON  MEZEREON. 

For  ordinary  decorative  purposes  the  old-fashioned 
Daphne  Mezereum  may  be  considered  one  of  the  best 
if  not  the  best  of  the  genus.  Truly  it  may  be  said 
that  the  bush  is  of  little  decorative  value  in  summer 
when  merely  clothed  with  its  unattractive  and  com¬ 
mon-place  foliage,  and  less  so  in  winter  when  its 
stems  are  naked.  This  however  is  more  than  com¬ 
pensated  by  the  profusion  of  flowers  in  spring,  and 
by  the  red  berries  in  autumn ;  add  to  this  the 
powerful  and  agreeable  odour  of  the  flowers  which 
pervades  the  atmosphere  for  some  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  around  the  plants  on  a  dewy  morning.  The 
want  of  foliage  at  that  time  allows  the  flowers  to  be 
better  seen,  as  they  are  closely  set  upon  the  branches 
and  would  have  been  partly  hidden  if  the  leaves  had 
been  evergreen  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  hardy 
species  of  Daphne  in  cultivation.  Like  D.  Laureola 
this  is  also  a  native  of  Britain,  but  is  found  in  so 
few  places  that  it  may  really  have  been  naturalised. 
It  flowers  in  February,  March,  or  April,  earlier  or 
later  according  to  the  season,  and  being  late  this  year 
is  only  now  in  perfection. 


ABIES  CEPHALONICA. 

Notwithstanding  the  beauty  and  hardiness  of 
this  tree,  it  is  not  planted  so  frequently  as  we 
should  expect.  It  is  said  to  stand  well  in 
exposed  situations,  and  seeing  that  it  is  a  native 
of  the  mountains  of  Greece  and  is  of  vigorous 
growth,  it  ought  to  stand  better  than  several  other 
of  the  species  which  are  more  popular,  and  yet  less 
hardy.  Amongst  other  trees,  even  when  not  immedi¬ 
ately  surrounded  by  anything  else,  it  makes  great 
progress  and  attains  a  greater  height  in  this  country 
than  it  is  stated  to  do  in  its  native  mountain  home. 
There  is  a  tree  in  the  pleasure  grounds  at  Stoke 
Park,  Slough,  which  appears  to  be  80  ft.  to  85  ft.  in 
height.  It  isof  pyramidal  outline  and  perfect  in  form, 
whereas  the  Douglas  Fir  and  several  others  had 
suffered  considerable  injury  during  the  heavy  fall  of 
wet  snow  at  Christmas,  1886.  The  leaves  of  the 
tree  in  a  young  state,  are  subulate,  flat,  and  acute, 
but  those  of  this  specimen  are  quite  blunt,  a  character 
they  probably  acquire  as  the  tree  gets  aged.  The 
base  of  the  leaf,  however,  preserves  the  same  peculiar 
twist. 

THE  "NONSUCH”  LAWN  WEEDER. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  A.  C.  Sterry,  2, 
Marshalsea  Road,  S.E.,  one  of  his  patent 
"Nonsuch’'’  Weeders,  which  we  can  recommend  to 
all  who  take  a  pride  in  the  possession  of  a  clean 
lawn — and  who  does  not  ?  — as  being  the  simplest, 
strongest  made,  least  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and 
most  efficient  instrument  of  the  kind  that  has  come 


under  our  notice.  Its  great  advantage  is  its  pivoted 
fulcrum,  which  renders  the  work  of  extracting  the 
roots  of  the  tightest  gripping  weeds  a  very  easy 
matter. 


ERICA  CARNEA. 

There  are  sometimes  complaints  made  of  the 
difficulty  of  growdng  hardy  Heaths  in  the  garden,  but 
that  cannot  be  said  with  regard  to  E.  carnea,  which 
grows  and  flowers  with  wonderful  profusion  in  soils 
of  various  character.  Ordinary  garden  soil  is  all 
that  it  requires,  and  for  this  reason  it  may  be  planted 
in  various  positions  and  for  various  purposes,  such 
as  edgings  to  beds  and  walks.  For  the  latter  pur¬ 
pose  it  might  be  used  even  in  villa  gardens  if  not 
overhung  or  injuriously  overshaded  by  trees  or  large 
bushes  in  the  vicinity.  It  would  be  equally  beautiful 
and  less  ephemeral  than  Crocuses,  which  last  but  a 
few  days,  especially  if  the  sun  is  bright ;  while  in 
rainy  weather  the  flowers  get  broken  down.  The 
flowers  of  the  Heath  in  question  are  pale  red  or  purple, 
and  remain  fresh  for  many  weeks  together,  especi¬ 
ally  if  a  mild  winter  should  cause  them  to  expand  at 
any  time  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  year. 
They  are  now  in  perfection,  having  been  delayed 
much  beyond  their  usual  time  by  the  cold  weather. 

TILLANDSIA  ANCEPS. 

Several  different  names  are  given  to  this  species, 
including  T.  tricolor,  and  T.  setacea.  At  a  casual 
glance  it  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  T.  Lindeni  in 
the  form  of  the  leaves  and  that  of  the  spike,  but  the 
flowers  are  entirely  different  in  colour,  which,  from  a 
horticultural  point  of  view,  is  very  important.  The 
leaves  are  arranged  in  a  dense  rosette,  and  are  12  in. 
long,  arching,  dark  green  and  striated  with  red  near 
the  base.  The  scape  varies  from  6  in.  to  12  in.  long, 
and  is  furnished  at  the  top  with  a  dense  two-edged 
spike  of  bracts,  in  the  axils  of  which  the  flowers  are 
developed  in  succession  from  the  base  upwards. 
The  bracts  are  somewhat  boat-shaped,  keeled,  pale 


in  hue,  and  edged  with  red  or  pink.  The  sepals  are 
pale  yellow,  but  are  almost  completely  hidden  by 
the  petals,  which  are  broad,  obovate,  and  mauve- 
purple,  with  a  large  white  blotch  at  the  base.  Being 
of  the  same  habit  as  T.  Lindeni,  it  mighc  well  be 
grown  in  association  with  that  species  and  its 
varieties,  which  differ  in  the  colour  of  the  bracts,  but 
all  agree  in  the  rich  dark  blue  of  the  flowers. 
T.  anceps,  under  the  name  of  T.  tricolor,  is  now- 
flowering  with  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  at,  Chelsea. 

THE  DOUBLE  COCO-NUT. 

A  plant  of  this  wonderful  Palm  may  now  be  seen  in 
the  tank  of  the  Victoria  house  at  Kew.  It  took  two 
years  to  germinate,  and  the  first  leaf  was  about  a 
yard  in  diameter.  There  are  two  or  three  plants  in 
the  establishment,  and  one  of  them  was  placed  in 
the  Victoria  house  on  the  1st  inst.,  so  that  the  public 
have  now  a  chance  of  seeing  a  plant  that  has  never 
before  been  publicly  exhibited  in  Europe.  Botani- 
cally  it  is  Lodoicea  seychellarum,  and  was  known  for 
many  years  under  the  appellation  of  Coco-de-Mer,  a 
name  given  to  it  when  the  tree  was  only  known  from 
the  fruits  picked  out  of  the  sea  and  before  its  habitats 
were  known.  The  fruits  were  believed  to  be  the 
produce  of  some  plant  in  the  sea,  but  it  has  now- 
been  established  for  some  years  that  the  native  home 
of  the  Palm  is  three  of  the  Seychelle  islands  which 
lie  to  the  north  of  Madagascar.  The  Double  Coco¬ 
nut  has  also  been  germinated  at  the  Jardin  des 
Plants,  Paris,  but  the  plants  are  not  so  far  advanced 
as  that  exposed  to  the  public  at  Kew.  The  nuts  are 
large  enough  to  hold  six  or  eight  pints  of  water,  and 
are  still  attached  to  the  growing  plants. 

AZALEA  MOLLIS. 

The  grand  varieties  of  Azalea  Mollis  have  entirely 
superseded  the  old  Ghent  varieties  as  early  forcing 
plants,  and  they  are  indeed  very  beautiful  things  for 
early  work,  partaking  largely  of  the  character  of 
Azalea  pontica  and  sinensis,  of  vigorous  habit  with 
large  trusses  of  well-formed  rich-coloured  flowers. 
They  are  now  to  be  seen  in  extensive  use  in  conser¬ 
vatories  and  for  window  decoration,  and  can  be 
purchased  at  very  moderate  prices.  Their  treatment 
after  blooming  is  sometimes  uncertain.  Occasionally 
after  flowering  they  are  turned  out  of  doors  to  take 
their  chance,  and  with  such  treatment  they  are  of 
very  little  use  for  the  following  year,  but  if  cut  back 
and  grown  on  in  a  vinery  or  intermediate  house  where 
they  can  be  kept  growing  freely  and  are  looked  after, 
they  very  soon  make  good  growth,  and  with  hardening 
off  set  their  blooms  freely  for  the  following  winter’s  use 
When  planted  out,  they  are  supeib  objects  in  the 
borders  or  beds,  and  do  well  where  hardy  Azaleas  and 
Rhododendrons  thrive.  They  are  invaluable  also 
for  cutting  and  last  well,  and  are  bright  and  beauti¬ 
ful  amongst  other  cut  flowers. — IF.  D. 

- — - 

CARNATION  NOTES. 

The  seedlings  raised  from  the  sowing  made  twelve 
months  ago,  and  which  have  been  wintered  under  glass, 
are  now  throwing  up  their  flower  stems  freely, and  some 
sown  in  October  from  seed  saved  last  summer,  and 
kept  also  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  store  pots, 
having  been  pricked  off  in  the  autumn  and  potted 
in  the  early  part  of  last  month,  are  now  feeling  the 
influence  of  the  life-invigorating  warmth  of  the  sun’s 
rays  and  making  a  vigorous  and  sturdy  growth. 
These  seedlings  are  singularly  interesting,  inasmuch 
as  the  plants  vary  considerably  in  habit  of  growth 
and  in  the  colour  of  the  grass-like  foliage,  some 
being  especially  dissimilar  to  the  parent  from  which 
they  originated,  one  of  a  batch  saved  from  Mrs. 
Sanders  and  of  the  mcst  lively  deep  green  that  I  have 
ever  seen. 

I  have  a  plant  from  seed  sown  with  the  first  batch 
which  to  me  possesses  great  interest,  as  it  has  two 
very  distinct  growths  from  one  stem,  one  being  of  a 
greyish  hue  and  the  other  deep  green,  the  character¬ 
istics  of  Germania  and  Mrs.  Sanders  respectively. 
Both  are  equally  robust  in  growth,  and  are  together 
starting  their  flowering  stems.  What  the  issue  will  be 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  the  “  freak  of  nature  ”  is  the 
most  distinct  that  has  come  under  my  notice  during 
a  long  experience. 

The  Carnation  is  now  in  common  with  many  other 
plants  drafted  into  the  ranks  for  general  cultivation, 
and  with  our  means  and  appliances  and  extended 
knowledge  the  merest  tyro  can  drill  them  into  proper 
form  and  deportment.  -Man  of  Kent. 
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ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


The  Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 

All  potting  that  can  possibly  be  done  should  be 
completed  this  month  ;  the  exceptions  are  amongst 
others,  Cattleya  gigas,  C.  Mendell,  etc.,  which  are 
pushing  up  spikes,  and  the  repotting  of  which  will 
be  deferred  until  they  pass  out  of  bloom.  The 
occupants  of  the  warmest  house  that  require  fresh 
material,  if  not  already  done,  should  be  seen  to  at 
once.  Sphagnum  moss  is  the  chief  thing  used  for 
Aerides,  Angraecums,  Vandas,  Saccolabiums  and 
Phalasnopsis.  The  moss  should  be  washed  and 
allowed  to  get  moderately  dry  before  using  it  for 
these  plants.  Pay  careful  attention  to  the  shading  of 
this  house,  as  Phalaenopsis  do  not  like  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun  to  shine  on  them.  A  good  plan  is  to  so 
arrange  them  that  they  might  be  shaded  by  temporarily 
fixing  up  a  curtain  inside  the  house  early  in  the 
morning,  before  the  other  things  growing  in  the 
same  house  require  shading  by  means  of  the  blinds 
fixed  outside.  The  same  may  be  done  in  the  after¬ 
noon  when  the  blinds  are  rolled  up.  Syringe 
morning  and  afternoon  between  the  pots  and  on  very 
bright  days  a  damp  down  at  mid-day  may  be 
required. 

Odontoglossum  Citrosmum  is  now  pushing 
spikes,  and  as  slugs  are  very  fond  of  these  a  sharp 
look  out  must  be  kept,  or  a  season's  work  will  be 
lost.  We  lost  some  of  ours,  the  culprit  being  the 
little  shell  snail.  The  spikes  as  they  advance  should 
be  tied  neatly  to  stakes  ;  we  tie  ours  up  as  far  as  the 
bottom  bloom,  allowing  the  part  carrying  the  flowers 
to  arch  over  the  foliage.  If  done  early  the  blooms 
will  come  all  right,  but  if  left  till  they  are  nearly  ex¬ 
panded  they  have  no  time  to  right  themselves,  and 
are  consequently  upside  down.  I  am  always  anxious 
after  growing  a  plant  well  to  show  it  in  the  best 
possible  form,  hence  the  above  hint. 

Cymbidium  Lowi  as  it  goes  out  of  bloom  should  be 
repotted,  using  good  peat  loam  and  sphagnum  moss 
in  equal  parts  to  which  may  be  added  bits  of  broken 
potsherds  and  silver  sand.  This  is  truly  a  splendid 
Orchid,  lasting  well  and  of  easy  culture.  The  only 
thing  against  it  is  that  it  makes  a  specimen  too 
quickly  for  amateurs  that  have  not  much  room  ;  still 
they  can  always  be  exchanged  for  smaller  plants. 
We  grow  ours  in  the  Cattleya  house.  It  is  a 
moisture-loving  plant,  therefore,  after  they  have  got 
well  hold  of  the  new  compost,  they  must  have  liberal 
supplies  of  water. 

Dendrobium  Wardianum. — As  the  plants  of  these 
go  out  of  flower  they  should  be  seen  to,  Sphagnum 
moss,  peat,  and  a  little  sand  will  grow  these  well  ;  the 
chief  thingis  to  place  them  where  they  can  have  plenty 
of  heat  and  moisture  when  making  their  growth.  This 
applies  to  nearly  all  Dendrobiums.  I  have  grown 
Wardianum  well  in  the  Cattleya  house  by  placing 
them  in  the  warmest  corner,  and  keeping  plenty  of 
moisture  about  them.  Vanda  Kimballiana  also  does 
well  with  us  in  this  house  ;  it  seems  to  enjoy  a  light 
airy  position. 

Cool  House. — Cattleya  Citrina  does  well  with  us 
grown  at  the  warmest  end  of  the  cool  house.  We 
have  about  fifty  plants  showing  flower,  several  of 
which  are  twin-flowered  ;  they  are  all  grown  on 
blocks  of  charred  deal,  to  which  they  root  splendidly. 
No  moss  or  anything  else  is  used,  but  they  receive 
manure  water  about  twice  a  week.  It  is  said  they 
will  not  do  for  any  length  of  time,  but  we  have  one 
plant  that  is  ten  years  old.  Of  course,  grown  on 
bare  boards  like  this  they  require  watering  every 
day  from  now  onwards. 

Temperature.- — East  India  house,  65°  with  a 
rise  of  10"  to  130  by  sun  heat.  Cattleya  house,  6o° 
at  night,  75”  by  day  with  sun  heat.  Cool  house, 
50°  at  night,  with  a  rise  of  io°  with  the  sun  shining, 
keeping  plenty  of  moisture  about  the  houses,  and 
giving  plenty  of  air  through  the  bottom  ventilators, 
unless  there  be  cold  east  winds. — C. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  var. 

A  fine  variety  of  O.  crispum  has  reached  us  from 
Mr.  D.  Wilson,  Westmount,  Kelvinside,  Glasgow. 
The  sepals  were  lanceolate,  white,  and  heavily 
blotched  with  dull  purple.  The  petals  were  slightly 
broader,  suddenly  narrowed  towards  the  base, 
slightly  toothed  on  the  edge,  and  furnished  with 
smaller  and  more  numerous  blotches  than  in  the 
case  of  the  sepals.  The  blotches  however  are  in¬ 
clined  to  run  together  in  masses  forming  large  ones. 


The  lip  had  a  large  blotch  in  front  of  the  crest  and 
numerous  small  ones  around  the  latter.  There  are 
now  very  numerous,  and  some  very  fine  blotched  varie¬ 
ties  of  O.  crispum,  and  we  should  have  ranked  that 
under  notice  as  one  of  the  finest,  if  the  sepals  and 
petals  had  been  broader.  As  it  is  the  markings  are 
both  numerous  and  fine,  so  that  a  well-grown  plant 
with  a  good  spike  or  two  of  bloom  would  be  a  hand¬ 
some  object. 

Laelia  Cattleya  Pallas. 

The  parentage  of  this  fine  bigeneric  hybrid  was 
Laelia  crispa  crossed  with  Cattleya  Dowiana.  The 
pseudo-bulbs  are  fusiform  and  quite  moderate  in 
size.  The  sepals  are  blush  coloured,  as  are  the 
petals,  which  are  several  times  broader,  folded 
longitudinally  as  we  see  in  Laelia  crispa,  and  beauti¬ 
fully  undulated  and  crisped  at  the  margin.  The  lip 
is  the  boldest  and  most  conspicuous  organ  of  the 
flower,  with  a  rich  purple  lamina  fading  to  lilac  at 
the  much  crisped  and  undulated  margin.  The 
throat  is  coloured  with  a  mixture  of  purple  and 
yellow,  and  this,  as  well  as  the  conformation  of  the 
lip,  point  to  Cattleya  aurea,  while  the  revolute  petals 
afford  evidence  of  the  influence  of  Laelia  crispa.  The 
hybrid  is  therefore  both  distinct  and  beautiful,  and 
may  be  seen  in  the  Cattleya  house  of  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Son,  Chelsea. 

Cattleya  Trianae  Schroderee. 

Taking  all  the  individual  plants  to  be  found  under 
the  above  name,  the  variety  may  be  reckoned  a  very 
variable  one.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  usually  of 
a  blush  hue,  but  sometimes  they  are  of  a  beautiful 
shade  of  rose.  The  large  and  strongly  crisped  or 
undulated  lip  is  generally  of  a  soft  or  pale  purple, 
but  occasionally  it  varies  to  rose  as  in  the  case  of 
the  sepals  and  petals.  More  constant  perhaps  is 
the  large  orange  blotch  in  the  throat  of  the  lip  and 
which  is  always  bold  and  well  defined.  A  few 
plants  of  this  in  a  collection  of  early  flowering 
Cattleyas  would  add  much  to  the  interest  of  a 
collection.  There  are  numerous  specimens  of  it  in 
the  Cattleya  house  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea. 

Dendrobium  Crassinodi-Wardianum. 

This  is  believed  to  be  a  natural  hybrid  between  the 
two  species  indicated  in  the  name.  The  stems  are 
more  distinctly  thickened  at  the  nodes  than  those  of 
D.  Wardianum,  but  not  so  much  as  in  the  case  of  the 
other  species,  and  they  are  more  slender.  The 
flowers  conform  in  size  to  those  of  D.  crassinode,  or 
nearly  so,  and  the  white  sepals  and  petals  are  tipped 
with  purple  similarly  to  those  of  the  latter.  The  lip  is 
blunter  than  that  of  D.  Wardianum  and  has  a  maroon- 
crimson  blotch  on  each  side  of  the  base,  and  which 
is  much  smaller  than  those  occurring  in  D.  Wardia¬ 
num.  Specimens  of  this  supposed  natural  hybrid 
frequently  turn  up  in  importations  of  D.  Wardianum, 
and  we  noted  some  of  them  recently  in  the  collection 
of  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton,  who  import 
both  of  the  parent  species  in  large  numbers. 

Dendrobium  amethystoglossum. 

The  stems  of  this  species  are  fusiform,  about  18  in. 
long,  and  flower  in  the  second  year,  that  is  after  the 
leaves  have  dropped.  The  latter  are  oblong  and  of 
a  deep  rich  green.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
lateral,  short,  horizontal  or  slightly  drooping  racemes, 
and  although  not  large  individually  yet  they  become 
more  conspicuous  in  the  aggregate.  The  sepals  are 
lanceolate  and  white  or  tinted  with  pink,  and  the 
lateral  ones  are  drawn  out  into  a  long,  swollen,  blunt 
spur.  The  petals  are  similar  in  shape  and  colour 
but  smaller.  The  lip  is  oblong,  erect,  and  concave 
or  somewhat  boat-shaped,  blunt  and  white  with  a 
broad  purple  band  extending  from  the  apex  down 
the  centre.  Several  racemes  are  produced  from  each 
stem.  A  good  sized  plant  in  bloom  was  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton,  at  the  Drill- 
Hall  on  the  8th  ult.,  when  a  Botanical  Certificate 
was  awarded  it. 

Sobralia  violacea. 

This  beautiful  Sobralia  was  originally  described  by 
Lindley  in  1846,  and  even  then  two  varieties  were 
recognised,  one  with  pale  violet  and  another  with 
white  flowers  having  a  yellow  crest.  They  were 
stated  to  be  abundant  in  the  high  regions  of  the 
province  of  Merida.  Another  collector  met  with  it 
in  the  mountains  of  Maracaybo,  and  stated  that  the 
flowers  were  fragrant  and  of  various  colours  such  as 
white,  crimson,  and  purple.  Neither  of  the  forms 


have  ever  become  common  in  this  country  There 
is  a  figure  of  the  type  in  the  March  number  of 
Lindenia,  PI.  320.  The  oblong  petals  are  revolute 
at  the  tips  and  represented  as  of  a  warm  violet  hue. 

'I  he  petals  are  about  three  times  as  broad,  and 
lightly  suffused  with  purple  or  pale  violet  on  a  white 
ground.  The  lamina  of  the  lip  is  somewhat  darker  than 
the  latter  and  has  dark  markings  towards  the  margin, 
while  there  is  a  large  orange  scarlet  blotch  in  the 
throat  merging  into  yellow  round  its  periphery  The 
spathe  gives  rise  to  numerous  flowers  in  succession, 
as  is  usual  with  the  Sobralias.  The  oval,  elongated 
and  pointed  leaves  are  ribbed  and  of  a  rich  dark 
green.  The  flowers  appear  to  equal  those  of  S. 
xantholeuca  in  size. 

Odontoglossum  sp 

Under  the  above  name  a  plant  was  exhibited  at  the 
Drill  Hall,  on  the  22nd  ult.,  by  R.  J  Measures,  Esq. 
(gardener  Mr.  H.  Simkins),  Cambridge  Lodge,  Cam¬ 
berwell,  when  an  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it 
The  pseudo-bulbs  were  ovoid,  two-edged,  and  pale 
green.  The  leaves  were  lanceolate,  channelled,  and 
moderate  in  size.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  the 
young  growths.  The  flowers  in  general  appearance 
resemble  those  of  Burlingtonia  decora,  but  are  twice 
as  large.  The  sepals  are  lanceolate,  channelled,  and 
white  with  a  purple  blotch  at  the  base  ;  the  petals 
on  the  contrary  are  flat  but  otherwise  similar.  The 
lip  is  by  far  the  largest  organ  of  the  flower,  and  is 
roundly  triangular,  emarginate,  white,  and  furnished 
all  over  with  purple  spots  as  in  Burlingtonia  decora 
picta.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  described  as  compact 
in  habit  and  pretty. 

Stauropsis  Warocqueana. 

There  are  something  like  seven  species  of  Stauropis 
known  to  science,  five  of  which  are  now  or  have  been 
in  cultivation.  That  under  notice  differs  from  its 
congeners  in  the  denser  panicle  of  smaller  flowers 
and  in  some  minor  particulars.  The  leaves  are  ligu- 
late,  obliquely  bifid  at  the  apex,  and  similar  to  those 
of  Vanda  to  which  the  genus  is  allied.  The  stem 
also  gives  off  aerial  roots  to  some  extent.  The  inflo¬ 
rescence  consists  of  branching  racemes  of  densely 
arranged  flowers  that  are  not  devoid  of  ornamental 
value,  judging  from  the  illustration  in  the  Lindenia, 
PI.  219.  The  flowers  are  buff  yellow  closely  marked 
with  small  reddish-brown  spots  that  are  more  evi¬ 
dently  of  a  purple  h  ue  towards  the  base  of  the  obo vate, 
spreading  sepals  and  petals.  The  three-lobed  lip  is 
white  with  a  few  rosy  spots  on  each  of  the  lobes,  the 
middle  one  of  which  is  infolded  at  the  sides.  It  was 
introduced  by  the  Messrs.  Linden,  Parc  Leopold, 
Brussels,  from  New  Guinea,  and  evidently  requires  a 
stove  temperature  like  Vandas,  Aerides,  and  Saccola¬ 
biums. 

Lycaste  gigantea. 

The  great  size  and  the  peculiar  colours  of  the 
flowers  of  this  Orchid  give  it  more  than  ordinary 
interest  in  a  collection.  They  are  by  no  means 
showy,  but  bold,  well  defined,  and  telling.  The 
ascending  sepals  and  petals  are  pale  green,  more  or 
less  suffused  with  fuscous  brown  on  the  inner  face, 
particularly  the  sepals,  of  great  substance,  and  3  in. 
to  4  in.  long.  The  three-lobed  lip  has  small,  rounded, 
erect  side  lobes,  a  broad,  blunt,  grooved  tongue,  and 
a  large  ovate,  blunt,  serrated  lamina.  The  latter  is 
said  to  be  sometimes  of  a  deep  purple  with  a  rich 
orange  margin,  but  a  specimen  now  flowering  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  has 
the  whole  of  the  lip  of  a  peculiar  deep,  rusty  red. 
The  species  comes  from  central  America,  and  in  this 
country  flowers  at  various  times  during  the  spring 
and  summer  months. 

Angraeaum  fastuosum 

The  beautiful  pure  white  flowers  of  this  dwarf  and 
compact-habited  species  are  deliciously  scented. 
The  leaves  are  oblong-oval  and  unequally  emarginate 
at  the  apex  as  in  A.  bilobum  and  several  others,  but 
only  a  few  inches  in  length.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  lanceolate,  while  the  lip  is  obovate  with  a  slightly 
elevated  ridge  along  the  centre.  The  spur  is  3  in  to 
4  in.  long,  but  is  scarcely  so  pure  white  as  the  other 
parts  of  the  flower.  The  species  is  a  native  of  Mada¬ 
gascar,  and  requires  warm  treatment,  as  most  things 
do  which  come  from  that  warm  country.  Owing  to 
its  small  size  it  is  useful  for  basket  culture  so  that  it 
may  be  suspended  near  the  glass  and  on  a  level  with 
the  e}'e.  Large  numbers  of  plants  of  this  size  can 
be  accommodated  even  in  a  small  house.  V  e  noted 
a  piece  of  it  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs  J.  Veitch  & 
Sons,  at  Chelsea. 
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WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN. 


Winter  Flowering  Plants. — A  number  of  these 
may  now  be  propagated  so  as  to  get  them  well 
advanced  and  the  wood  well  ripened  before  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  dull  days  of  next  autumn  and  winter. 
Some  of  those  that  may  now  receive  attention  are 
Centropogon  Lucyanus,  Plumbago  rosea,  Thyrsa- 
canthus  rutilans,  Euphorbia  fulgens  (jacquiniaeflora), 
Hebeclinium  ianthinum,  Eupatorium  odoratum,  and 
various  species  of  Salvia.  Bouvardias  should  be 
pinched  to  make  them  bushy  and  the  young  plants 
potted  on  as  the  pots  get  filled  with  roots. 

Fire  Heat.— Damp  down  the  fires  early  in  the 
day  when  there  is  a  promise  of  bright  sunshine  so  as 
to  take  advantage  of  the  latter  and  economise  fuel. 
Fire  heat  also  serves  to  dry  up  the  atmospheric 
moisture  and  to  encourage  insect  pests.  The  syringe 
should  be  kept  going  to  keep  the  latter  in  check,  and 
make  a  more  congenial  atmosphere  for  the  plants. 

Show  and  Fancy  Pelargoniums. — Keep  the 
plants  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  to  prevent  the 
shoots  getting  drawn,  and  tie  out  the  latter  neatly  to 
stakes  as  they  grow  to  prevent  overcrowding.  A 
watchful  eye  should  be  kept  on  the  first  appearance 
of  green-fly  upon  the  buds  and  which  would  speedily 
injure  the  plants.  A  little  tobacco  powder  would 
destroy  the  pest  in  its  early  stages,  but  if  present  in 
large  numbers,  fumigation  on  a  still  night  must  be 
resorted  to. 

Camellias. — Plants  in  pots  and  which  have  done 
flowering  should  be  put  into  a  warm  house  to  start 
them  into  vigorous  growth.  A  newly  started 
vinery  or  Peach  house  would  answer  the  purpose 
admirably.  The  shade  afforded  by  the  Vines  or 
Peaches  will  be  amply  sufficient  ;  but  syringing  may 
be  given  to  advantage  at  the  same  time  as  it  is  given 
to  the  other  occupants  of  the  house. 

Vineries. — As  the  grapes  in  the  earliest  house 
commence  to  colour,  the  atmosphere  should  be  kept 
drier,  but  the  roots  on  the  contrary'  should  not  be 
allowed  to  suffer.  A  good  watering  at  this  time 
with  tepid  water  would  carry  them  through  the 
ripening  period  without  any  more,  provided  they 
are  planted  out  in  a  border.  A  night  temperature 
of  65°  to  70°  will  be  quite  sufficient.  Pot  vines  will, 
however,  require  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  at  the 
roots.  The  vines  in  late  houses  will  now  require 
disbudding,  leaving  the  strongest  shoots  and  the 
best  placed.  Those  left  should  be  stopped  at  the 
second,  third  or  fourth  leaf  beyond  the  bunch, 
according  to  the  amount  of  space  at  command  for 
exposing  the  foliage  to  light  when  fully  developed. 

Hardy  Fernery. — Before  the  young  fronds  get 
too  far  advanced,  the  hardy  fernery  should  receive  a 
regular  overhauling.  All  the  withered  fronds  which 
were  left  to  protect  the  plants,  should  now  be  cleared 
away.  The  fronds  of  evergreen  kinds  still  in  a 
healthy  condition  ought  to  be  left  at  least  till  the 
young  ones  are  pretty  well  developed.  Those  in  a 
partly  withered  condition  may  be  removed  for  the 
sake  of  appearance  ;  but  it  cannot  be  too  well  known 
that  to  remove  fronds  in  a  green  state,  means  the 
deprivation  of  so  much  energy  that  would  be  thrown 
into  those  about  to  be  developed.  A  top-dressing  of 
loam,  leaf  soil,  and  peat  in  mixture,  should  be 
applied  after  the  ground  has  been  thoroughly 
cleaned. 

Asparagus. — If  not  previously  done,  the  soil 
intended  to  be  planted  with  Asparagus  should  be 
trenched  at  once.  A  better  plan  would  have  been 
to  do  this  in  the  autumn  or  winter,  so  as  to  allow 
the  soil  to  settle  before  being  planted.  The  latter 
operation  may  be  performed  when  the  young  shoots 
are  appearing  through  the  soil.  In  taking  out  a 
trench  or  furrow  for  the  plants,  let  it  be  wide  enough 
to  receive  the  roots  when  spread  out  horizontally. 
Cover  immediately  to  prevent  the  roots  getting  dried 
up  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  after  cover¬ 
ing  them  with  soil,  tread  it  firm  and  give  a  watering 
to  settle  it. 

Vegetable  Seeds  — If  not  already  done  lose  no 
time  in  making  a  sowing  of  Cabbages,  also  Savoys 
and  Brussels  Sprouts  for  early  use.  Dwarf  and  tall 
Curled  Greens  and  Cottager's  Kale  should  also  be 
sown,  as  they  attain  greater  size  and  give  a  gieater 
amount  of  produce  than  when  the  sowing  is  made 
later.  A  sowing  of  Beet  may  be  made  about  the 
middle  of  the  month,  and  another  towards  the  end 
of  the  month  for  a  succession,  and  to  avoid  getting 
them  too  large.  A  sowing  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Cana¬ 
dian  Wonder  and  Syon  House  Dwarf  Beans  may  be 
made  in  a  warm  border. 


Questions  add  Answer. 

%*  Correspondents  are  requested,  in  order  to  avoid  delay, 
to  address  all  communications  to  “  The  Editor  ” 
or  “  The  Publisher,"  and  not  to  any  person  by 
name,  unless  the  correspondence  is  of  a  private 
character.  Telegrams  may  be  addressed  “  Bambusa 
London 

Names  of  Plants. — J .  R.  B.  :  1,  Cypripedium 
barbatum,  a  good  variety  ;  2,  Cypripedium  barbatum, 
a  bad  variety  ;  3,  Pteris  cretica  Mayi ;  4,  Semper- 
vivum  arboreum  apparently  from  the  specimen  sent ; 
5,  Echeveria  secunda  glauca ;  6,  Sempervivum  mon- 
tanum. 

Popular  Names,  &c. — Flos  :  Being  a  native  of 
Britain  Helleborus  viridis  is  interesting,  but  it  can¬ 
not  be  said  to  be  very  ornamental,  nor  of  great  utility; 
it  is  a  very  poisonous  plant  for  cattle.  The 
Hellebores  are  known  as  Christmas  Roses  or  Lenten 
Roses,  according  to  the  species  ;  Veratrum  is  the 
P'alse  Hellebore  ;  Atropa  is  the  Belladonna  ;  and 
Hyoscyamus  is  Henbane.  Most  of  the  species  of 
Helleborus  are  ornamental.  The  powdered  root  of 
Veratrum  is  used  to  destroy  caterpillars.  Belladonna 
is  poisonous  also,  but  is  used  in  medicine ;  so  also 
is  Hyoscyamus,  which  has  yellow,  funnel-shaped 
flowers,  lined  with  purple  veins.  Rhododendrons, 
Arum  Dracunculus,  and  Foxgloves  are  all  frequently 
grown  in  gardens,  especially  the  first  and  last  named. 
Poa  annua  is  the  annual  Meadow  Grass ;  Stellaria 
media  is  the  common  Chickweed  ;  both  are  only  too 
common  in  gardens  and  everywhere  in  cultivated 
ground.  Pliny’s  Natural  History  would  not  be  of 
much  service  to  you  in  botanical  studies ;  like  all 
other  old  books  it  is  chiefly  useful  to  the  student  of 
early  history.  The  French  writer  you  mention 
evidently  referred  to  the  stems  and  flowers  of  the 
Saxifrage  as  being  waved  about  by  the  wind. 

Myosotis  dissitiflora. — A  L.,  F.  :  This  Forget- 
me-not  may  be  propagated  by  division  of  the  old 
plants  after  they  have  done  flowering.  Seeds  may 
also  be  sown,  but  they  are  not  so  freely  produced  as 
in  the  case  of  several  other  species  grown  in  gardens. 
In  moist  ground  young  shoots  are  very  freely  pro¬ 
duced,  and  root  in  the  ground  so  that  those  may  be 
utilised  in  making  fresh  beds  or  patches.  Established 
plants  are  most  readily  obtained  in  this  way,  and  will 
answer  your  purpose  quite  well  without  going  to  any 
further  trouble  in  the  matter. 

Violas  in  Bloom. — J.Smythe:  They  are  some¬ 
times  placed  in  cold  frames  to  root,  but  that  is  alto¬ 
gether  unnecessary  in  rural  districts  at  least.  You 
can  do  it  easily  for  yourself  by  making  up  a  bed  of 
soil,  or  merely  improving  the  natural  soil  by  some 
well-decayed  leaves  and  sand,  in  some  sheltered  place, 
or  in  a  narrow  border  in  front  of  a  wall.  This  may 
be  done  some  time  in  September.  Young  shootsroot 
best,  and  if  suckers  are  pulled  up  from  the  base  of  the 
old  plant  they  will  prove  much  more  satisfactory  than 
branches  taken  from  the  upper  portions  of  the  stem. 
After  making  the  prepared  soil  firm,  dibble  in  the  cut¬ 
tings  about  3  in.  apart ,  making  the  soil  quite  firm  about 
them.  Shade  for  a  few  days  if  the  weather  be  bright, 
after  which  they  will  take  care  of  themselves.  In  a 
sunny  position  they  start  into  growth  early,  and  pro¬ 
duce  much  finer  blooms  than  would  old  plants 
broken  up. 

Driving  Bees. — McCallum  :  You  may  change  the 
hives  at  once,  and  it  is  best  done  during  the  middle 
of  a  fine  day  when  the  bees  are  active.  It  is  a 
tedious  and  difficult  operation  if  the  bees  are  stupid 
or  half  dormant  with  cold.  Before  commencing 
have  an  empty  hive  to  place  on  the  stand  to  amuse 
the  bees  that  come  home  during  the  operation.  Then 
send  a  few  puffs  of  smoke  into  the  hive  and  at  the 
same  time  give  it  two  or  three  smart  taps  to  alarm 
the  bees  and  cause  them  to  gorge  themselves  with 
honey,  after  which  you  may  proceed.  Should  the 
weather  afterwards  be  unfavourable  for  collecting 
honey  you  will  have  to  feed  the  bees  occasionally. 
The  secretary  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society  is  Mr.  William  Young,  Waverley  Market, 
Edinburgh.  There  is  no  standard  size  for  grape 
stands.  In  an  ordinary  way  a  stand  16  in.  long  and 
10  in.  high  at  the  back  will  be  large  enough  for  two 
bunches. 

Turnips  for  Exhibition. — IV.  B To  obtain 
Turnips  of  a  suitable  size  for  exhibition  in  August 
make  a  sowing  about  the  beginning  of  June,  and  to 
make  sure  of  hitting  the  exact  date,  sow  another  lot 
about  a  fortnight  afterwards.  So  much  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  season  that  one  cannot  be  sure 
that  a  sowing  of  a  certain  date  will  give  what  is 
required.  The  amount  of  rain  and  sunshine  varies 
in  different  seasons  so  that  one  often  finds  it  expedi¬ 
ent  to  make  a  sowing  at  two  different  times.  Snow¬ 
ball  and  Golden  Ball  are  the  most  suitable  kinds  for 
the  purpose,  and  you  may  choose  either  according 
to  the  taste  or  fashion  w'hich  prevails  for  the  one  or 
the  other  in  your  locality. 

India  Rubber  Plant  in  Window. — Jas.  Curie ; 
Spring  is  the  best  time  to  transfer  your  plant  into  a 
larger  pot,  as  it  will  then  get  established  and  fill  the 
fresh  soil  with  roots  during  the  course  of  summer, 
and  thus  be  better  able  to  stand  through  the  winter 
with  you.  Good  loam  with  a  little  peat  and  sand  to 
keep  it  porous  will  prove  a  suitable  compost.  Press 
it  rather  firmly  round  the  sides  of  the  pot.  The 


latter  need  not  be  much  larger  than  the  one  it  is  in, 
because  it  will  keep  all  the  better  with  jrou  during 
winter,  and  but  a  small  body  of  soil  is  necessary  to 
keep  it  growing  for  some  years.  Do  not  over¬ 
water  after  potting  until  the  plant  commences  to 
grow. 

Communications  Received. — H  E.  M. — T.  M. — 
G.  F. — A.  S.  G.— Scipio.— D.  D— G.  O.  F.— R.  W.— 
W.  M. 
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John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E. 
— Special  List  of  new  and  rare  Clivias. 

Charles  Turner,  Slough. — Spring  Catalogue  of 
Plants. 
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Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 

s.  d  5.  d.  |  s.  d. 

Apples...  per  £-sieve  i  o  5  0  | 

Canadian  and  Nova 
Scotian  Apples 


Strawberries  per  lb.  2  o 

Grapes . per  lb.  2  0 

Pine  apples, 
per  barrel  12  o  25  o  j  — St.  Michael’s,  each  2  6 
Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


s.a. 
4  o 
4  o 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
ArtichokesGlobedoz.  30  60 
Asparagus,  Eng.bun.  10  o  13  o 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  20  36 

Beet . per  dozen  20  30 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  16  26 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz.  30  60 

Celery . per  bundle  2  6 

Cucumbers  . each  06  10 

Endive.  French,  doz.  26  30 
Herbs  . per  bunch  02  06 


x.  d.  5.  d 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  16  20 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  20 

Onions . per  bunch  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  1  6 
Smallsalading, punnet  o  4 
Seakale  ...per  basket  20  30 
Spinach,  per  strike  ...  16 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  1  o  20 

Turnips . per  bun.  o  6 


Potatjs. — Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  ioo<.  per  ton ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 

Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 

Acacia  var. .per doz.  12  o  18  o 
Azalea  . per  doz.  18  o  42  o 


-Mollis . per  doz.  24  o  36  o 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4  o  12  o 

Cineraria  ...per  doz.  0  o  10  o 
Daffodils  ...per  doz.  9  o  12  o 
Deutzia...per  doz  ...  6  o  90 
Dracasna  term.,  doz.  24  o  36  o 
Dracaena  viridis, doz.  9  0  18  o 
Erica  Willmoriana 

per  doz... 12  o  18  o 
—  various,  per  doz.  9  0  24  o 

Evergreens, in  var. doz  6  o  24  o  i  Tulips . per  doz.  6  0 

Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  o  18  o 

Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
12  o  60  o 
10  o 
9  o 


Foliage  Plants,  doz. 

Genista . per  doz.  8  o 

Hyacinths, ...per  doz.  6  o 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

doz.  pots  12  o 
Marguerites,  per  doz.  9  o 
Palms  in  variety, each  2  6 
Palms,  Specimen  ...  15  o  63  o 
Primula  Sinensis  per 
doz.  4 

—scarlet . per  doz.  4 

Spiraeas . per  doz.  8 


18  o 
12  o 
10  6 


6  o 
6  o 
12  o 
9  0 


s.  d. 

Acacia  or  Mimosa 

French  per  bunch  1620 
Anemone  various, 

French,  doz.  bun.  20  40 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  20  40 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 

Carnations.  12 blooms  20  30 
Daffodils,  double, 

doz.  bunches  20  40 
— Single,  doz.  bchs.  26  60 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  30  60 

Freezia . doz.  bun.  20  40 

Gardenias  12  blooms  30  60 
Heliotropes,  1 2  sprays  06  10 

Hyacinths,  12  sprays  30  40 
Jonquils,  doz.  bnches  10  20 
Lilac,  French, 

per  bunch  46  60 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  40  60 
Liliumsvar., doz  blms.  16  30 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

doz.  bunches  6  o  10  o 
MaidenhairFem,i2bs.  6  0  10  o 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  20  4  c 
Mignonette...  12  bun.  16  3  c 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Narciss,  var.,  Scilly, 

doz.  bunches.  2  o 
Narciss,  French, 
paper  white,  doz.  bs  3  o 
Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  1  o 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  4  o 

Primroses,  doz.  bchs.  o  6 
Primula,  double,  bun.  09  10 
Primula  single,  doz. 

sprays  04  06 
Oi  chid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from 
Roses,  yellow,  dozen 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  2 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  2 

—  Tea . per  dozen  1 

Spiraeas. .. doz.  bnchs  6 
Snowdrops,  doz.  bn. 
Tuberoses,  per  doz  1 
Violets,  Parme,  Frnch 

per  bunch  20  30 

—  Czar,  French  bch.  16  20 

—  Dark,  French, 

doz.  bunches  16  20 
— English,  doz.  bchs.  10  16 
!  Wallflowers,  French, 

doz.  bunches  16  30 


o  3 
2  o 
6 
o 
o 
o 
o 
0 


4  0 

4  o 
1  6 
6  o 


1  o 
6  o 
6  o 
3  o 
3  o 
S  o 

2  o 
2  o 


OOHSTTZETsTTS. 
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Neuralgia, 

Backache,  Bruises, 
Sprains, 

Rheumatism, 

Gout,  Sciatica,  and  all 
Bodily  Aches  and  Pains 
cured  by 


ST.  JACOBS  OIL. 

Price  of  ST.  JACOBS  OIL,  1/1$  *  2/6. 


April  16,  1892. 
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Seeds  for  Amateurs. 


CARTERS’ 

BOXES  OF  TESTED 

SEEDS, 

FOR  SMALL  GARDENS. 

Garters’  2/6  Box  ot  Vegetable  Seeds 

contains  13  Varieties,  and  is  sent  post  free  on 
receipt  of  remittance. 


Carters’  5/'-  Box  of  Vegetable  Seeds 

contains  22  Varieties,  and  is  sent  post  free  on 
receipt  of  remittance. 


Carters’  7/6  Box  of  Vegetable  Seeds 

contains  30  Varieties,  and  is  sent  post  free  on 
receipt  of  remittance. 

Carters’  9/-  Box  of  Vegetable  Seeds 

contains  35  Varieties,  and  is  sent  post  free  on 
receipt  of  remittance. 

Other  Boxes,  10/6,  14/-,  17/6,  &  21/-. 

Full  List  of  Contents  Post  Free. 

Seedsmen  by  Roy  at.  Warrants  to  THE  QUEEN  and 
THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

237  a  238,  HIGH  WLBORN,  LONDON. 


WILLIAMS’ 

WORLD-RENO  WEED 

PRIMULA 

GOLD  MEDAL  STRAIN 
Is  the  best  in  cultivation 


Per  Packet, 

1/6,  2/6,  3/6,  and  5/-. 


ILLUSTRATED 

SEED 

CATALOGUE, 

GRATIS  and  POST  FREE. 


B,  S.  WILLIAMS  &  CON, 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY.  LONDON,  N. 


LAWNS 

AND 

TENNIS  GROUNDS. 

WEBBS’ 

PRIZE 

MIXTURES 

Either  with  or  without  Clovers,  rapidly  produce 
the  most  beautiful  and  enduring  turf  for  Garden 
Lawns,  Bowling  Greens,  Tennis  and  Cricket 
Grounds,  &c.  Awarded  the  Gold  Medal  at  the  Liver¬ 
pool  Exhibition,  1886,  and  Prize  Medal  at  Paris 
Exhibition,  1878,  6-c. 


First  Quality,  1/3  per  lb.,  24/-  per  bsh. 
Second  do.  1/0  „  20/-  „ 


From  THOMAS  YATES,  Esq.,  Padgate. 

“  Webbs'  Lawn  Grass  Seeds  rapidly  produced  a  most 
splendid  Lawn,  and  its  luxuriant  appearance  is  admired  by 
every  one  that  sees  it.  I  am  so  much  pleased  with  its  fine 
texture  and  compact  growth  that  I  purpose  extending  it 
next  year.” 

From  THOS.  KIDNER,  Esq  ,  Montserrat  Road. 

“  The  Lawn  Grass  Seed  you  sent  for  a  rood  of  ground  has 
dene  remarkably  well.  It  was  sown  on  the  14th  June,  and 
mown  for  the  first  time  on  the  18th  J uly.  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
use  it  for  Croquet  before  the  season  ends.” 


W  E  BBS’jWORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  522. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  or  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Tuesday,  April  19. — National  Auricula  Society's  Show  at 
the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster. 

Wednesday,  April  20.— Sale  of  Greenhouse  Plants,  &c.,  at 


FORBES 


Protheroe  &  Mori  is’  Rooms. 

Friday,  April  22. — Sale  of  Orchids,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’ 
Rooms. 


Catalogue  for  1892 

Is  the  largest,  best,  and  most  comprehensive  ever 
issued  on 

Florists’  Flowers  &  Herbaceous  Plants. 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 


SATURDAY ,  APRIL  16 th,  1892. 


It  contains  full  and  accurate  descriptions  of  all  the 
best  Antirrhinums,  Begonias,  Carnations,  Dahlias, 
Delphiniums,  Fuchsias,  Paeonies,  Pansies,  Violas, 
Pelargoniums.  Pentstemons,  Petunias,  Phloxes, 
Pinks,  Potentillas,  Primulas,  Pyrethrums,  Verbenas, 
Herbaceous  Plants,  &c.,  &c.  Also  of  iny  true  and 
reliable  strain  of 


which,  by  the  force  of  their  merit,  are  now  justly 
celebrated  all  the  world  over.  In  5  distinct  sorts  : 
Crimson,  Purple,  Scarlet,  White,  and  Wall-flower¬ 
leaved  White. 

Each  sort  1/-,  2/6,  &  5/-  per  packet. 

It  is  anindispensable  REFERENCE  BOOK  on  all  sections 
of  Florists'  Flowers,  and  should  be  carefully  perused  by  all 
buyers  of  Flowers.  Free  on  application. 

JOHN  FORBES, 

J^aFseryman, 

HAWICK,  SCOTLAND. 


Whe  Fruit  Tree  Bloom.— If  anticipa- 
tion  runs  high  just  now  with  respect 
to  the  season’s  fruit  crop,  it  seems  to  be 
fully  justified  by  the  present  appearance  of 
the  trees,  for  they  are  literally  laden  with 
bloom  buds  and  very  soon  will  be  as  liter¬ 
ally  masses  of  bloom.  Were  there  no 
bloom  buds  we  should  know  at  once  the 
worst  for  the  season.  It  is  indeed  a  sad¬ 
dening  sight  for  any  grower  who  looks 
abroad  at  this  season  of  the  year  and  notes 
that  the  trees  are  barren  of  promise.  .  It  is 
true  the  worst  is  known  soon,  but  it  is  a 
painful  worst  and  none  the  less  so  because 

so  long  apparent.  • 

Whilst  this  year  it  would  seem  as  if  with 
such  promise  of  bloom  nothing  could  rob 
us  of  a  fruit  crop,  nothing  can  hardly  rob 


us  of  a  glorious  bloom,  and  that  is  some¬ 
thing.  Still  we  may  not  be  too  sure  that  a 
full  bloom  means  all  that  it  indicates,  as  we 
have  found  in  some  preceding  years  when 
the  luxuriant  blossom  has  largely  fallen  and 
left  the  trees  barren.  We  hope,  indeed  look 
for  better  things  now  for  the  trees  are  in  the 
best  of  health,  and  so  far  the  season  has 
left  little  to  be  found  fault  with.  Generally 
ornamental  trees  promise  to  bloom  freely, 
indeed  the  almost  universally  grown  Al¬ 
mond  has  this  season  been  almost  gorgeous 
in  its  profuseness  of  flowers,  and  the 
hardy  Pyrus  japonica,  the  Forsythias, 
Ribes,  and  other  early  blooming  shrubs  are 
singularly  beautiful. 

The  recent  warm  fine  weather  did 
wonders  not  only  in  expanding  tree  and 
shrub  bloom  but  also  in  permitting  it  to 
display  all  its  beauties  in  the  richest  hues 
and  purest  of  tints.  So  far  the  season  has 
had  a  good  beginning,  may  it  have  as  good 
an  ending.  Last  year  gave  us  a  heavy 
fruit  crop  in  spite  of  a  miserable,  cold,  wet 
summer.  We  shall  not  be  surprised  to 
find  a  very  fruitful  and  a  very  fine  season 
allied  in  the  present  year  of  grace. 

J|ardy  Primroses. — It  is  at  once  amusing 
and  odd  that  the  National  Auricula 
Society’s  show  in  London,  when  hardy 
coloured  Primroses  are  usually  seen  in  pots 
and  pans  in  such  beautiful  and  varied  form, 
should  fall  upon  what  is  now  politically 
known  as  Primrose  Day.  Comparatively 
few  of  the  devotees  of  the  common  or  wild 
Primrose  have  we  fear  little  knowledge  of 
the  beautiful  and  varied  section  that  are 
equally  hardy  and  which  bloom  at  the 
same  time  in  gardens  so  luxuriantly. 

There  is  sometimes  a  disposition  to  jum¬ 
ble  up  Primroses  with  Polyanthuses  and 
call  them  all  by  the  former  title.  This  is 
rather  exasperating, because  those  who  un¬ 
derstand  them  have  full  knowledge  that 
they  are  distinctly  disimilar.  The  Prim¬ 
rose  doubtlessly  because  its  flowers  are 
produced  singly  on  stems  always  blooms  a 
few  weeks  in  advance  of  the  Polyanthus, 
the  flowers  of  which,  as  its  name  implies, 
are  borne  in  clusters  on  single  stems  and 
naturally  take  longer  to  develop  or  open. 
The  wild  Primrose  as  a  rule  has  no  Poly- 
anth  congener  other  than  the  Cowslip,  but 
these  are  so  dissimilar  that  no  one  will  con¬ 
found  them.  With  the  various  and  beauti¬ 
fully  coloured  garden  strains  there  is  much 
similarity  in  the  flowers,  both  as  regards 
size  and  colour,  hence  the  frequent  misap¬ 
prehension  as  to  identity'.  Both  are  so 
beautiful  as  to  merit  universal  cultivation. 
The  varieties  seen  just  now  on  barrows  in 
the  streets  and  in  shops  are  poor  apologies 
for  the  Teal  thing  as  seen  in  the  best 
strains. 

It  will  be  a  long  time  probably  ere  these 
fine  forms  become  widely  known,  but.  they' 
have  only  to  be  seen  to  be  fullyappreciated. 
We  shall  hope  to  see  some  fine  examples  of 
these  flowers  again  this  season.  .Happily 
they  seed  freely',  are  very'  easily  raised,  and 
will  grow  well  in  any  ordinary  garden  soil 
which  is  fairly  deep  and  cool.  Seed  should 
be  sown  at  once  to  give  strong  plants  for 
next  spring  blooming. 


tterns  and  Begonias. — \\  e  regret  to 
note  that  of  the  several  prizes  offered 
in  classes  in  the  schedule  of  the  hern  and 
Begonia  Exhibition  and  Conference  to  take 
place  at  Chiswick  on  the  23rd  and  24th  of 
August  next,  none  should  be  open  to  com¬ 
petition  by'  members  of  the  trade.  Doubt¬ 
less  it  is  assumed  that  the  trade  are  certain 
to  exhibit.  That  may  be  so,  but  the  trade 
all  the  same  has  to  live  and  pay  expenses, 
whilst  amateurs,  to  whom  all  the  classes 
only  are  open,  are  not  so  dependent. 
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The  trade  from  time  to  time  shows  so 
liberally  at  the  society’s  meetings,  and  in 
that  way  do  so  much  to  maintain  them  in 
interest  and  in  excellence,  that  it  would 
have  been  but  a  proper  compliment  to  give 
trade  growers  just  a  “  look  in  ”  in  some  of 
these  classes.  As  at  present  arranged  if 
trade  growers  exhibit  they  must  look  to  the 
gardening  press  for  their  reward,  not  to  the 
society  which  profits  so  much  by  their  help. 
So  far  as  the  Ferns  are  concerned  there  is 
some  fear  that  so  far  as  some  of  the  classes 
are  concerned  they  have  been  so  conceived 
that  few  growers  will  be  in  a  position  to 
compete  at  all,  as  the  requirements  of  varie¬ 
ties  are  exceedingly  restricted.  Hence  the 
Fern  show  may  degenerate  into  one  of  fan¬ 
ciers  or  faddists,  and  hardly  be  of  material 
interest  to  the  general  public.  So  far  as 
the  Begonias  are  concerned,  so  beautiful 
are  all  the  flowering  varieties  that  they 
will  assuredly  attract  ample  attention. 

It  would  much  enhance  the  beauty  of  the 
show  could  the  Ferns  and  Begonias  be 
somewhat  intermixed.  If  set  up  in  differ¬ 
ent  tents  we  shall  see  ten  persons  admir¬ 
ing  the  latter  to  one  Fern  worshipper. 
What  a  few  trade  growers  of  Begonias 
can  do  in  the  direction  of  making  a  display 
we  have  seen  at  the  Temple  shows,  but 
even  these  displays  fall  short  a  long  way  of 
what  these  growers  present  at  home. 
Some  good  prizes  might  have  encouraged 
them  to  have  sent  to  the  show  in  due 
season  really  representative  collections  of 
all  sections  of  the  Begonia. 


Korticultural  Classes. — An  admirable 
suggestion  has  been  made  that  with  a 
view  to  assist  during  the  summer  the 
further  development  of  horticultural  taste 
and  information  which  the  County  Councils 
have  striven  to  impart  in  the  form  of 
lectures  during  the  winter,  the  various 
classes  should  have  opportunities  offered 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  to  visit 
good  gardens,  nurseries,  etc.,  where  they 
might  have  ocular  demonstration  afforded 
as  to  the  theoretical  worth  of  the  instruc¬ 
tion  imparted  during  the  winter.  That 
opportunities  would  be,  if  offered,  seized 
upon  with  avidity  there  can  be-  no  doubt, 
especially  if  the  County  Councils  will 
furnish  competent  guides. 

Professional  gardeners  as  a  class  are 
always  most  eager  to  visit  places  which 
have,  horticulturally,  good  reputations,  and 
it  is  very  certain  that  less  practical  learners 
would  be  as  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  same  privilege.  It  has  also  been 
suggested  that  much  that  is  helpful  might 
be  done  during  the  summer  by  sending 
competent  judges  and  instructors  to  visit 
allotment  and  cottage  garden  areas,  and 
whilst  making  to  these  some  small  awards, 
at  the  same  time  pointing  to  a  gathering 
of  the  workers  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
their  practice  as  shown  in  the  cropping  and 
general  cultivation  displayed. 

It  would  be  a  pity  were  the  work  so 
admirably  begun  to  be  entirely  suspended 
during  the  summer.  The  season  for  the 
expounding  of  theory  is  now  over,  and  that 
for  the  display  of  practice  is  at  hand. 
In  a  few  months  the  practice  will  bear 
fruit  according  to  its  merits,  and  then  is 
the  time  to  correct  or  approve  the  results. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society. — We  are  re¬ 
quested  to  state  that  Sir  Edwin  Saunders,  Fairlawn, 
Wimbledon,  has  accepted  the  position  of  president 
of  the  society  for  the  present  year. 

Mr,  William  Fernie has  been  engaged  as  gardener  to 
Viscount  Strathallan,  Strathallan  Castle,  Perth¬ 
shire,  N.B. 

Mr.  David  Baxter,  lately  gardener  at  Tollcross 
House,  Glasgow,  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  and 
estate  manager  to  Lord  Cardross,  Shortgrove, 
Essex. 


Utricularia  Humboldtii. — This  rareand  lovely  bluish 
purple  bladder-wort  is  now  flowering  for  the  first 
time  in  this  country  in  Baron  Schroder’s  garden  at 
The  Dell,  Egham.  Some  flowers  were  shown  at  the 
Floral  Committee  on  Tuesday,  and  a  First-class 
Certificate  was  unanimously  awarded  to  it. 

The  Beckenham  (Kent)  Horticultural  Society  has 
lately  been  re-organized,  and  under  the  new  manage¬ 
ment  the  summer  show  will  be  held  on  July  27th. 

Trowbridge  Chrysanthemum  Society. — The  leading 
nurserymen  and  gardeners  of  the  Trowbridge  district 
have  combined  together  to  establish  an  annual 
exhibition  of  chrysanthemums  and  fruit. 

Fluctuations  of  Temperature.  —  Mr.  Dodwell, 
writing  from  Oxford  on  Tuesday,  states  that  in  his 
cold  houses  on  Monday  at  7  a.m.,  the  thermometer 
registered  350,  and  at  1  p.m.  81°;  on  Tuesday  at 
7  a.m.  the  temperature  was  again  35°,  but  at  1 
o'clock  it  had  only  risen  to  440.  We  fear  this 
experience  was  general. 

The  Hyacinths  at  Haarlem  are  reported  to  be  in 
fine  bloom  just  now,  and  will  be  at  their  best  during 
the  Easter  Holidays.  The  public  sales  will  begin  on 
April  19th,  and  will  go  oir  every-  day  till  the  beginning 
of  May.  The  show  beds  of  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  at 
Messrs.  Krelage's  Nursery  will  be  opened  to  public 
inspection  on  Easter  Sunday,  and  will  probably  be 
on  view  to  the  middle  of  May. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. — 
The  usual  quarterly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
at  the  Caledonian  Hotel,  on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr. 
G.  W.  Cummins  in  the  chair.  Ten  new  members 
were  added  to  the  roll ;  and  cheques  were  drawn  in 
favour  of  the  nominees  of  two  deceased  members, 
viz.,  Mr.  Benjamin  Coombe,  who  died  at  Victoria, 
Texas,  and  Mr.  William  Rosier,  late  of  Putney. 
The  secretary  reported  that  the  sick  list  had  been  a 
very  heavy  one  during  the  first  two  months  of  the 
quarter,  but  at  that  time  there  was  no  one  on  the 
funds. 

Lord  Aberdeen's  Fruit  Ranching  Enterprise. — Mr. 
Conkling,  who  has  taken  charge  of  Lord  Aberdeen's 
fruit-growing  venture  in  the  Okanagan  Valley, 
British  Columbia,  has  recently  visited  Victoria  to 
obtain  information  regarding  Hop  culture,  for  which 
purpose  fifty  acres  will  this  spring  be  broken  up  on 
the  Aberdeen  estate.  He  says  that  the  fruit 
throughout  the  Okanagan  district  is  magnificent, 
and  he  sees  no  reason  why  the  three  hundred  acres 
with  which  his  lordship  has  started  as  an  experiment 
should  not  prove  a  lucrative  investment.  The  trees, 
including  varieties  of  all  the  small  fruits,  have  been 
ordered  from  Toronto,  and  are  all  between  two 
and  three  years  old.  One  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
are  to  be  planted  at  the  Mission,  and  at  the  same 
area  at  Vernon.  A  fruit  cannery  will  be  built  at 
the  Mission  this  year. 

Moseley  Rose  Show. — The  Botanical  Gardens 
and  College  grounds,  some  twenty  acres  in  extent, 
at  Moseley,  near  Birmingham,  have  been  purchased 
by  a  gentleman  with  a  view  to  opening  them  as  a 
place  of  public  resort,  where  concerts,  fetes,  flower 
shows,  &c.,  will  be  held  at  intervals  with  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  daily.  The  horticultural 
exhibitions  will  be  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
W.  Dean,  and  a  schedule  of  prizes  for  a  Rose  show 
to  take  place  on  July  19th  and  20th,  has  just  been 
issued.  There  are  some  fourteen  classes  for  Roses, 
eight  of  them  being  open,  and  for  the  seventy-two 
dissimilar,  ^25  are  offered  in  four  prizes.  Two 
others  are  limited  to  amateurs  residing  within  six 
miles  of  the  Birmingham  Post  Office  ;  and  three  for 
Bouquets  are  open  to  ladies  only. 

The  Howick  House  Sale  of  Orchids. — We  under¬ 
stand  that  the  late  Mr.  E.  G.  Wrigley’s  collection 
sold  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris  last  week  realised 
about  /3,ooo.  The  highest  price  realised  for  a 
single  specimen  was  iooguineas,  given  by  Mr.  George 
Hardy  for  the  hybrid  Lselia  callistoglossa.  Mr. 
Hardy  among  other  purchases  also  secured  another 
hybrid — Laelia  bella  for  85  guineas,  and  a  Cattleya 
mossiae  alba  for  40  guineas.  Other  notable  prices 
were  Cattleya  Schroder®  alba,  38  guineas  ;  Odonto- 
glossum  crispum  Wrigleyanum,  36  guineas ; 
Phalaenopsis  Schilleriana  vestalis,  30  guineas : 
Cattleya  Massaiana,  95  guineas,  and  45  guineas  ; 
Cattleya  Wagneri,  35guineas;  Laelia  anceps  Amesiana 
21  guineas;  Cattleya  Reineckiana,  45  guineas; 
Laelia  grandis  tenebrosus,  16  guineas  ;  Dendrobium 
nobile  Cooksoni,  10  guineas,  &c. 


A  Cold  March. — With  the  exception  of  the  unu¬ 
sually  inclement  March  of  1883,  last  month  was  the 
coldest  March  we  have  had  for  at  least  20  years  past. 
In  some  parts  of  our  eastern  and  midland  counties  it 
was,  in  fact,  the  coldest  of  the  whole  20,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  transient  bursts  of  warmth  experienced 
in  many  places  towards  the  close  of  the  month,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  remark  would  have  applied 
to  the  whole  of  England  and  Ireland.  In  the  London 
district  there  were  just  as  many  cold  days  last  month 
as  there  were  nine  years  ago,  but  in  1883  there  was 
only  one  day  on  which  the  thermometer  reached  55°, 
while  in  the  period  which  has  just  elapsed  there  were 
five  days  with  a  maximum  temperature  at  or  above 
that  level,  and  two  days  with  a  maximum  reaching  or 
exceeding  60°.  The  number  of  frosty  nights  last 
month  was  also  rather  less  than  in  1883,  the  actual 
numbers  being  respectively  18  and  20.  The  ungenial 
weather  of  last  month  was  due,  as  in  1883,  to  an  ab¬ 
normal  prevalence  of  winds  from  the  northward  or 
eastward.  In  London  no  less  than  68  per  cent,  of 
our  winds  came  last  month  from  points  lying  between 
north-west  and  east,  the  average  prevalence  of  such 
winds  in  March  being  only  40  per  cent. — Daily  News. 

Sevenoaks  Gardeners  and  Amateurs’  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Society. — The  quarterly  meeting  of  this  society 
took  place  on  JTuesday,  April  5th,  the  chair  being 
taken  by  Mr.  J.  Westcott,  who  was  supported  by 
between  thirty  and  forty  members.  There  wrere 
some  splendid  exhibits  placed  on  the  table.  Mr. 
Farmer  contributed  three  exceedingly  well  grown 
Cinerarias,  which  for  size  of  bloom  and  good  foliage 
it  would  be  hard  to  match — a  First-class  Certificate 
was  awarded.  Mr.  Hilton  showed  two  well  grown 
and  beautifully  flow-ered  Cyclamen,  which  received 
an  Award  of  Merit ;  as  did  Mr.  Westcott  for  a  box 
of  Tea  Roses.  The  secretary,  in  submiting  the 
quarterly  report,  stated  that  nine  new  members  had 
been  elected,  making  the  number  on  the  books  about 
sixty.  The  secretary  was  requested  to  invite  the 
Tonbridge  Society  to  join  them  on  Tuesday,  April 
19th,  when  Mr.  J.  Hughes,  Edenhurst  Gardens,  will 
will  read  a  paper  on  Hardy  Fruit  Culture.  The 
business  of  the  society  having  been  disposed  of 
somewhat  earlier  than  usual,  Mr.  Searing  read  a  paper 
on  the  Azalea,  which  was  followed  by  a  discussion, 
in  which  Messrs.  Hoadley,  Fox,  Westcott,  Buckland, 
Hughes,  and  Cook  took  part. 

A  National  Emblem  for  America. — The  national 
flower  craze  in  the  U.S.A.  has  broken  out  in  a  new 
form.  A  "  Star  Pansy  Union  ”  is  being  formed, 
having  for  its  purpose  the  gaining  of  recognition  for 
the  Pansy  as  a  national  flower,  and  proposing  to 
secure  “  a  more  graceful,  elastic,  and  emblematic 
union  for  the  United  States  flag,”  by  placing  the 
cluster  of  stars  representing  the  states  in  the  form  of 
petals  in  a  conventionalized  Pansy.  For  the  head 
of  the  staff  an  Acorn  is  to  be  used — “  the  emblem  of 
greatness  in  littleness,  of  strength  in  weakness,  of 
life  in  death.”  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  secure 
the  adoption  by  Congress  of  this  design  in  1893. — 
American  Gardening.  ~  ■ 

Flowering  of  the  Sugar  Cane. — Mr.  J.  F.  Duthie, 
the  well-known  botanist,  writes  to  the  Pioneer  from 
Saharunpore  : — -"The  periodical  flowering  of  certain 
kinds  of  Bamboos  is  an  event  which  attracts  the  at¬ 
tention  of  many  people  in  the  same  way  as  they  are 
interested  in  total  eclipses,  the  appearance  of  comets, 
and  such-like  obvious  phenonema.  Those  who  are 
unable  to  regard  the  event  from  a  scientific  point  of 
view  are  apt  to  hold  superstitious  opinions,  especially 
the  Indian  cultivator,  who,  for  instance,  invariably 
looks  on  the  periodical  flowering  of  the  '  Kattang 
bans’  (Bambusa  arundinacea)  as  directly  connected 
with  an  approaching  famine.  This  season  should  be 
recorded  as  a  memorable  one  on  account  of  the  flow¬ 
ering  of  the  Sugar  Cane.  I  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  ascertain  to  what  extent  this  is  taking  place  in 
other  parts  of  India  ;  but  it  is  sufficient  at  present  to 
notice  the  fact  of  its  flowering  freely  in  the  district, 
after  an  interval  of  about  twenty  years.  The  par¬ 
ticular  point  to  which  I  wish  now  to  draw  attention 
is  the  possible  opportunity  of  obtaining  ripe  seed.  It 
has  been  supposed,  and  with  reason,  that  crops  like 
Sugar  Cane,  which  have  to  be  propagated  year  after 
year  by  cuttings,  will  after  a  time  begin  to  deteriorate 
either  by  reason  of  the  want  of  fresh  blood,  or — 
and  perhaps  in  consequence  of  this — their  liability 
to  various  diseases.  Hence  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  future  cultivation  of  Sugar  Cane  should  at  once 
endeavour  to  have  as  much  seed  collected  as  possible 
before  it  is  all  carried  away  by  the  wind.” 
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THE  SOUTH  DEVON 

FRUIT  FARM. 

The  new  Devon  Fruit  Farm  is  situated  at  Cocking- 
ton,  near  Torquay,  in  a  valley  running  almost  due 
east  and  west,  and  is  protected  on  all  sides  by  tree 
topped  hills,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  an 
ideal  spot  for  a  fruit  farm.  We  soon  came  upon 
Mr.  Luckhurst,  who,  with  Mr.  J.  N.  Whitehead, 
was  superintending  the  work,  and  after  explaining 
the  nature  of  my  calling,  both  gentlemen  expressed 
their  willingness  to  be  interviewed. 

“What  are  these  glass-houses  intended  for?"  I 
asked,  pointing  to  a  row  of  io  houses,  running 
north  and  south  down  the  valley. 

“  Oh,”  said  Mr.  Luckhurst,  “  three  of  them  are 
orchard  houses,  100  ft.  long  by  15  ft.  wide  ;  three  are 
vineries,  100  ft.  by  18  ft.,  and  two  are  Tomato  and 
two  Cucumber  houses,  both  100  ft.  by  12  ft.” 

“  Is  not  that  a  new  process  of  putting  on  the 
glass  ?” 

“Yes,"  said  Mr.  Whitehead,  “that  is  the  new 
lead  glazing  without  putty— a  decided  advantage 
over  the  old  system.” 

“  Are  you  going  to  put  up  any  more  glass 
houses?” 

"Yes,”  replied  Mr.  Luckhurst,  "there  will  be  one 
212  ft.  long  by  25  ft.  wide,  running  east  and  west, 
which  will  be  used  for  pyramid  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  and  a  lean-to  of  the  same  length,  but 
divided  into  two,  will  be  used  for  late  Vines  and 
Figs.” 

"  What  is  that  plantation  ?” 

“  That,”  said  Mr.  Whitehead,  "  is  a  4J  acre  field, 
and  in  it  are  planted  25,000  different  trees  and  plants, 
including  10,000  Strawberry  plants,  and  Apples, 
Pears,  Plums,  Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  and 
Currants.” 

"  Are  they  to  be  transplanted,  or  will  they  be  kept 
where  they  are  ?” 

“  They  are  permanently  planted,”  said  Mr.  Luck¬ 
hurst,  “  and  we  shall  have  fruit  from  them  in  two 
years.  In  another  place  there  you  will  find  a 
thousand  Rhubarb  plants,  1,700  Asparagus  and 
Seakale,  with  any  amount  of  Horse  Radish  and 
early  Vegetables.” 

“  Are  you  going  in  for  any  speciality  at  all  ?  ” 

“Yes,  we  shall  have  a  French  Bean  house,  and 
intend  to  go  in  largely  for  Mushroom  growing,  both 
indoor  and  out.  I  hope  to  have  an  acre  or  two  of 
Mushroom  beds  before  long.” 

"  What  do  you  intend  to  do  with  this  field  ?  ”  I 
asked,  pointing  to  a  nine  acre  field  at  the  top  of  the 
valley. 

"  That,"  said  Mr.  Whitehead,  "  will  be  planted 
with  Apple  trees  principally,  but  Strawberries  will 
also  be  grown  there,  and  we  expect  to  raise  a  lot  of 
early  Strawberries.” 

“  I  suppose  you  will  extend  your  borders  later  on, 
if  you  succeed  as  you  expect  to  do  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Mr.  Whitehead,  "  we  have  the  option 
of  purchasing  thirty  or  more  acres  which  surround 
this  spot  ” 

“  Will  there  be  any  permanent  building  on  the 
spot  ?  ” 

“Yes,  the  manager’s  house  will  be  built  close  to 
the  entrance,  and  there  will  be  a  cottage  and  stable 
at  the  rear.  If  necessary  a  jam  factory  will  be 
established  on  the  spot.” 

"  I  suppose  you  will  be  able  to  employ  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  labour  during  the  picking 
season  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  we  may  look  forward  confidently,  from  the 
scale  on  which  the  work  is  being  done,  to  finding 
employment  for  from  100  to  150  women  and  children 
in  the  picking  season.  This  would  enable  them  to 
make  something  to  lay  by  for  the  winter.” 

“I  understand  that  the  project  is  being  started  by 
a  syndicate  ;  would  there  be  any  objection  to  their 
names  being  published  ?  ” 

“  I  should  think  not,”  said  Mr.  Whitehead.  “.At 
any  rate  I  will  give  them  to  you,  and  here  they  are  : 
Mr.  R.  Mallock,  M.P.,  Mr.  J.  N.  Whitehead,  Mr. 
Wyndham  Fitzherbert,  Capt.  Bainbrigge,  Mr.  Peyto 
Shrubb,  Admiral  Le  Hunt  Ward,  Mr.  Lee  (Syracusa), 
Mr.  Sandford,  Mr.  Morris,  and  Mr.  W.  Winget.” 

“  Shall  you  have  anything  ready  this  year  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,”  said  Mr.  Luckhurst,  “  we  shall  have 
Tomatos  and  Cucumbers  this  year." 

“  I  suppose  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  getting 
rid  of  your  produce  ?  ” 


“Not  in  the  least,"  said  Mr.  Whitehead.  “Our 
primary  object  is,  of  course,  to  supply  the  town,  and 
if  the  tradesmen  will  come  to  us  in  a  fair  way  and 
buy  from  us,  they  will  get  it  cheaper  and  better  than 
in  town,  but  if  they  think  they  are  going  to  combine 
to  hurt  us,  they  will  only  be  combining  to  cut  their 
own  throats.” 

“We  are  perfectly  independent  of  them,”  added 
Mr.  Luckhurst,  "because  the  establishment  of  a 
jam  factory  would  stop  them  at  once.  Some  of  them 
have  already  asked  whether  they  can  buy  from  here 
wholesale." 

“We  are  doing  it  for  the  sake  of  Torquay,”  re¬ 
marked  Mr.  Whitehead.  “  Mr.  Mallock  is  our 
representative,  and  represents  us  all  alike.  He  is 
interested  in  this  because  he  knows  it  will  give 
labour  and  work  to  others.” 

In  the  course  of  further  conversation  I  learned 
that  the  glass  houses  were  being  erected  by  local 
firms.  The  boilers  consist  of  two  Rochford  boilers, 
of  exactly  the  same  pattern  as  are  being  used  with 
so  much  success  at  the  fruit  farm  of  600  acres  at 
Lord  Sudeley’s  estate,  at  Teddington.  The  boilers 
are  tubular,  and  can  each  heat  3,000  ft.  of  four-inch 
pipe.  There  are  nearly  6,000  ft.  of  piping  in  the  ten 
glass  houses,  over  22,000  square  feet  of  glass,  and 
over  five  tons  of  sheet  lead  have  been  used  for  putting 
the  glass  in  place.  There  are  nearly  thirty  tons  of 
ironwork  in  the  houses. 

The  possibilities  which  open  up  through  this 
undertaking  are  innumerable.  Looking  down  the 
vista  of  years  one  can  almost  see  a  large  and  thriving 
farm,  employing  hundreds  of  hands,  large  jam 
factories,  prettily  laid  out  tea  gardens  with  all  their 
accessories.  Certain  it  is  that  the  farm  has  every 
promise  of  success — a  success  which  will  be  none 
the  less  deserved  because  of  the  enterprising  spirit 
shown  by  the  promoters. — H.  S.  L.,  in  the  Torquay 
Times. 

- — ►*- - 

SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association. — A  paper 
on  “The  Vineyards  of  Castle  Coch,”  by  Mr.  A. 
Pettigrew,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  at 
Cardiff  Castle,  was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Association  held  on  the  5th  inst.  The  paper  dealt 
with  an  experiment  in  Vine  growing  in  the  open  air 
at  Castle  Coch.  Before  the  experiment  was  made 
Mr.  Pettigrew  visited  France  and  inspected  the 
methods  adopted  in  the  Vineyards  around  Paris,  in 
Burgundy  and  the  Champagne  country.  As  a  result 
of  the  visit  and  on  the  advice  of  French  growers,  he 
planted  at  Castle  Coch  Vines  of  the  Gommy  Noir 
and  Millie  Blanch  varieties.  The  Vineyard  occupies 
the  face  of  a  gentle  slope,  with  a  southern  exposure, 
protected  on  the  north  by  a  plantation,  and  on  the 
east  and  west  by  slight  hills.  The  Vines  were  planted 
in  rows,  from  north  to  south,  3  ft.  apart,  with  the 
same  distance  between  the  plants.  They  were 
trained  to  sticks  4  ft.  high,  after  the  manner  of  Rasp¬ 
berry  plants,  and  pruned  each  year  to  within  two 
buds  of  the  previous  year’s  growth.  The  three  or 
four  seasons  following  the  planting  were  successful. 
Grapes  being  got  such  as  those  to  be  found  on  tables 
d’hote  in  France.  No  attacks  from  the  dreaded 
Phylloxera  were  suffered,  a  fungus  easily  got  rid  of 
being  the  only  troublesome  parasite.  In  1877,  40 
gallons  of  wine  were  got.  The  1879  crop  was  a 
failure.  At  the  end  of  May  the  yield  promised  to  be 
great,  but  the  cold,  wet  summer  prevented  the  fruit 
from  ripening.  Because  of  the  wood  failing  to  ripen 
in  1879,  the  1880  crop  was  also  a  failure.  But  in 
1S81  a  good  yield  was  got,  the  whole  vintage  selling 
for  60s.  per  dozen  bottles.  In  1884,  2  hogsheads  of 
wine  were  got ;  and  the  same  in  1885,  but  the  1886 
crop  was  a  complete  failure.  10  hogsheads  of  wine 
were  got  in  1887 ;  the  1888  crop  was  a  failure ;  in 
1889,  7  hogsheads  of  wine  were  got  ;  in  1890,  6  hogs¬ 
head's,  and  last  year  3  hogsheads,  From  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view  Mr.  Pettigrew  was  of  opinion  that  the 
experiment  had  not  been  satisfactory,  although  it  had 
proved  that  good  wine  could  be  got  from  Vines  grown 
in  the  open  air  at  favourable  places  in  the  country. 
Samples  of  the  wine  got  from  the  Castle  Vineyard 
were  given  the  members,  who  testified  to  its  good 
flavour.  The  discussion  which  followed  showed 
that  members  were  impressed  with  the  success  of 
the  experiment  from  a  climatic  point  of  view,  but  its 
costly  nature  and  its  questionable  pecuniary  utility 
were  recognised  as  being  against  the  adoption  of 
vine  growing  in  the  open  air  in  this  country. 


THE  NEW  ROCKERY  AT 

CHELSEA. 

Some  time  ago  a  house  was  fitted  up  with  rockwork 
for  the  accommodation  of  Orchids  in  flower,  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea.  Quite 
recently  a  larger  span-roofed  house  was  fitted  up  in 
the  same  way  for  the  reception  of  various  plants  in 
flower  or  otherwise.  The  rockwork  consists  of  Derby¬ 
shire  tufa,  fitted  together,  and  put  up  in  an  artistic 
and  interesting  way.  A  large  bed  occupies  the  cen¬ 
tral  position  of  the  house,  and  the  sides  of  this  are 
built  of  tufa,  with  bold  projeciing  angles  and  ledges 
all  round.  Both  sides  and  the  ends  of  the  house  are 
built  in  the  same  way,  forming  a  narrow  border  all 
round.  The  centre  of  the  middle  bed  is  occupied 
with  a  few  tall  plants  in  pots  set  in  a  groundwork  of 
Maidenhair  Fern,  and  enlivened  here  and  there  with 
the  highly-coloured  foliage  of  Acalyphas,  Dracaena 
Lindeni,  D.  Doucetti,  and  flowering  plants,  such  as 
Amaryllis,  Anthuriums,  Clivias,  Epiphyllum  Gmrt- 
neri,  Hybrid  Greenhouse  Rhododendrons,  including 
R.  balsamaeflorum  album,  and  other  subjects. 

The  side  shelves  are  similarly  adorned  with  smaller 
plants  of  various  kinds,  such  as  Caladiums,  Berto- 
lonias— grown  without  the  aid  of  bell  glasses— and 
the  beautiful-leaved  Pavetta  borbonica,  which  ought 
to  be  more  extensively  grown  than  it  is,  as  well  as 
Gardenias  and  Begonias.  A  batch  of  seedlings  of 
Anthurium  Rothschildianum,  in  small  pots,  is  very 
interesting  as  showing  how  early  the  plants  come 
into  bloom.  The  large,  bright,  orange-scarlet 
flowers  of  Clivia  Madame  Van  Houtte  are  borne  in 
huge  trusses,  and  are  very  showy.  Some  of  the 
Streptocarpus  are  already  in  bloom  and  have  been 
brought  into  this  house.  They  are  grown  in  pots, 
so  that  they  can  be  moved  as  they  go  out  of  bloom. 
Other  interesting  pot  plants  in  bloom  are  Tillandsia 
tricolor  and  T.  Zahnii. 

The  pockets  and  ledges  are  variously  planted  with 
Ferns,  Selaginellas,  Saxifraga  sarmentosa  tricolor, 
and  other  interesting  fine  foliaged  plants.  The  house 
may  be  described  as  an  intermediate  one,  the  tem¬ 
perature  being  sufficiently  high  to  enable  various 
stove  plants  to  be  kept  here  while  in  bloom.  The  pot 
plants  can  be  replaced  by  others  in  season  whenever 
desired,  while  those  planted  out  will  form  the  per¬ 
manent  occupants  of  the  house.  Considering  that 
the  house  was  only  filled  with  plants  a  fortnight  ago, 
it  already  looks  interesting  and  varied. 

-  - 

(iMcanimis  fcmn  the  HHn'lfi 
uf  Science. 

Prevention  of  Smut  in  Wheat  and  Oats. — 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  spores  of  the  fungi 
known  as  smut,  and  which  attacks  wheat  and  oats, 
adhere  to  the  grains,  and  are  thereby  carried  to  the 
field  in  the  following  season.  The  spores  germinate 
with  the  grains  of  those  cereals  and  set  up  a  fresh 
attack.  In  1887,  Mr.  J.  L.  Jensen,  of  Denmark,  dis¬ 
covered  a  method  of  prevention,  and  this  has  been 
carried  out  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
—Division  of  Vegetable  Pathology,  as  recorded  in 
the  Farmers'  Bulletin,  No.  5.  The  seed  of  wheat  to 
be  disinfected  is  put  in  a  basket  of  wire  or  in  some 
strong  bag  (such  as  a  gunny  sack),  and  plunged  in 
water  ranging  from  no°  to  130°  Fahrenheit.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  the  bag  or  basket  of  seed  is  lifted 
and  plunged  again  several  times  in  order  to  reach  all 
parts  of  the  seed  and  warm  it  up.  Then  the  whole 
is  lifted  out,  and  after  the  water  has  partly  drained 
from  it,  plunged  in  a  second  vessel  with  water  at 
132°,  but  in  no  case  exceeding  135°  Fahr.  Here  it  is 
kept  for  fifteen  minutes,  while  the  bag  is  well  shaken  or 
agitated,  so  that  every  seed  will  be  properly  reached 
by  the  scalding  water.  The  bag  is  then  taken  out 
and  cold  water  thrown  over  the  seed,  or  the  wfiole 
may  be  plunged  in  cold  water,  and  then  laid  oul  to 
dry.  This  treatment  does  not  injure  the  germinative 
power  of  the  wheat,  while  the  spores  are  killed. 
Oats  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way  or  some  modi¬ 
fication  of  it,  such  as  having  the  water  in  the  second 
vessel  at  a  temperature  of  143J0  Fahr.,  and  immer¬ 
sing  the  seed  for  five  minutes ;  or  the  water  in  the 
second  vessel  may  be  kept  at  132  Fahr.,  immersing 
the  seed  in  it  for  ten  minutes.  In  the  first  of  these 
modifications  the  seed  is  treated  with  cold  water 
immediately  it  is  taken  out  of  the  hot  water,  but  in 
the  second  case  the  seed  is  simply  spread  out  to  dry, 
which  the  heat  soon  enables  it  to  do. 
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J=liO$ICUliTUf*E. 

The  Fertilization  of  the  Pansy. 

I  am  sure  "Veritas  ”  and  I  have  a  higher  object  in 
view  than  to  cavil  at  unimportant  differences  of 
opinion,  either  with  regard  to  scarlet  Pansies,  or  the 
intentional  or  accidental  crossing  by  the  agency  of 
bees.  I  think  we  are  both  anxious  to  profit  by  the 
experience  of  others,  and  willing  to  communicate 
what  has  come  under  our  own  observation,  or  has 
been  proved  by  our  experiments.  But  with  regard 
to  the  action  of  bees  I  must  not  be  supposed  to  claim 
—as  I  fear  "Veritas1'  thinks  Ido — any  intentional 
or  purposive  selection,  nor  anything  beyond  an 
instinct  which  is  guided  by  colour  and  perfume. 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  in  his  fascinating  work  on 
■■  British  Wild  Flowers  in  Relation  to  Insects,” 
says  : —  "It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  relations 
which  exist  between  flowers  and  insects  by  the 
hypothesis  of  a  mere  blind  instinct  on  the  part  of 
the  latter.  That  bees  are  attracted  by  and  can 

distinguish  colours  was  a  just  inference . 

I  thought  it,  therefore,  worth  while  to  make  some 

experiments . I  placed  slips  of  glass,  with 

honey,  on  paper  of  various  colours,  accustoming 
different  bees  to  visit  special  colours,  and  when  they 
had  made  a  few  visits  to  honey  on  paper  of  a 
particular  colour,  I  found  that  if  the  papers  were 
transposed,  the  bees  followed  the  colour.  My  own 
observations  of  the  behaviour  of  bees  have  largely 
confirmed  this ;  and  it  was  this  I  had  in  view  when  I 
deprecated  the  "chance"  theory  of  crossing  by 
bees.  I  am  altogether  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of 
chance  in  the  operations  of  nature.  As  to  the 
manner  in  which  fertilization — or  pollination  rather — 
is  affected  by  bees,  "Veritas"  has  fallen  into  a 
slight  error.  The  pollen  which  is  to  effect  the  cross 
is  borne  on  the  proboscis — not  the  legs — of  the  bee. 
Professor  Sachs,  in  his  "  Text  Book  of  Botany7, 
gives  a  full  account  of  the  process,  which  is  also 
described  by  many  other  writers. 

Passing  from  this,  however,  I  am  concerned  to 
know  that  my  theory  has  not  received  such  support 
as  I  would  like  from  the  experiments  of  "Veritas." 
Still  his  observation  that  the  seedlings  from  Mrs. 
E.  P.  Frame  generally  resembled  thnt  variety  is 
part  confirmation.  The  colour  being  similar  does 
not  disprove  my  theory,  for  the  colour  of  the 
fertilizing  parent  may  have  been  like  that  of  Mrs. 
E.  P.  Frame.  I  have  not  my  last  communication 
before  me,  but  I  think  I  only  claimed  that  the  male 
parent  influences  the  colour  of  the  offspring.  In  my 
latest  experiments  I  used  Duchess  df  Portland  and 
Lord  Hamilton  as  seed-bearing  parents,  crossing 
these  with  pollen  from  several  well-marked  varieties. 
The  seed  was  carefully  kept  apart,  sown  in  separate 
boxes,  and  the  seedlings  planted  out  by  themselves. 
I  had  about  150  seedlings  of  the  former,  and  about 
100  of  the  latter  variety.  Not  only  was  the  habit  of 
each  marvellously  reproduced  in  almost  every  one 
of  its  seedlings,  but  the  peculiarities  of  the  flowers  of 
these  varieties  were  transmitted  with  equal  fidelity. 
But  only  one  of  the  seedlings  —  one  from  Lord 
Hamilton  —  preserved  the  colour  of  the  female 
parent.  These  experiments,  the  last  of  a  long  series, 
naturally  confirmed  my  faith  in  the  theory  stated, 
and  which  I  had  previously  formed. 

I  can  only  now  touch  upon  the  question  of  the 
best  time  for  fertilizing.  -In  the  Pansy  the  pollen 
practically  matures  coincidently  with  the  stigma,  and 
both  reach  this  step  previous  to  the  full  expansion  of 
the  flower.  Darwin,  as  quoted  by  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
says  : — “  A  certain  state  of  the  atmosphere  seems  to 
be  necessary  to  the  secretion  of  nectar.”  In  the 
Pansy  it  appears  to  be  bright  sunshine  following 
rain.  In  such  a  time  the  bees  are  most  numerous 
and  most  active,  attracted,  as  Darwin  suggests,  "  by 
the  odour  emitted  by  the  flowers."  It  will  be  found 
that  after  such  weather  seed  is  set  in  greatest  abund¬ 
ance. — J .  D .  Stuart. 

Auriculas. 

Late  as  the  season  undoubtedly  is,  some  of  our 
leading  Auricula  growers  say  their  plants  will  be  past 
their  best  by  the  19th  inst.,  the  date  of  the  annual 
exhibition  of  the  National  Auricula  Society,  at  the 
Drill  Hall,  Westminster.  They  say  they  never  force 
their  plants,  but  I  presume  they  keep  them  out  of 
reach  of  frost,  which  means  ample  covering  up  or 
some  artificial  heat.  I  cannot  quite  understand  this 
statement,  because  I  shall  scarcely  have  an  expanded 


pip  by  the  19th,  and  some  other  growers  who  rely 
entirely  on  a  cold  treatment  say  the  same.  We 
shall  therefore  look  with  some  interest  for  the  show 
on  the  above  date.  The  plants  coming  into  flower 
should  have  only  the  morning  sun,  and  in  this  way 
the  bloom  can  be  prolonged  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
A  liberal  supply  of  water  is  requisite,  and  plenty  of 
ventilation.  Cleanliness  is  all  important ;  any  at¬ 
tempts  at  fertilization  should  be  made  only  between 
two  varieties  of  the  same  class,  such  as  two  green 
edges,  two  grey  edges,  two  white  edges,  or  two  seifs. 

Azaleas. 

Azaleas  are  now  in  their  glory,  at  least  such  plants 
as  were  pushed  on  a  little  to  secure  early  bloom. 
Those  coming  on  to  flower  will  require  careful  water¬ 
ing,  never  allowing  them  to  become  dry  enough  to 
affect  the  bloom  buds.  Plants  thoroughly  pot-bound 
will  be  helped  by  a  little  manure  water  once  or  twice 
a  week,  or  perhaps,  better  still,  Standen’s  manure  or 
some  other  fertilizer  of  a  similar  character  and 
quality.  Any  plants  going  out  of  flower  can  be 
placed  in  a  cool  part  of  the  greenhouse,  and  air  freely 
given  on  all  favourable  occasions.  As  the  sun  is 
now  gaining  considerable  power,  the  plants  should 
be  shaded  from  its  rays.  One  cannot  say  too  much 
in  praise  of  the  varieties  of  A.  mollis  for  forcing 
purposes.  AVe  have  this  season  seen  these  in  fine 
character  at  the  spring  shows,  small  plants  densely 
laden  with  bloom.  They  bear  forcing  remarkably 
well,  and  it  is  right  to  give  them  some  protection,  for 
the  characteristic  of  flowering  early  renders  them 
liable  to  injury  by  spring  frosts. 

Calceolarias. 

I  think  it  may  be  said  that  if  any  plant  dislikes  con¬ 
finement  at  the  root  it  is  the  Calceolaria,  and  if 
allowed  to  become  pot- bound  and  suffered  to  want 
water,  the  foliage  at  once  loses  its  desirable  healthy 
appearance,  and  a  specimen,  however  densely 
bloomed,  if  bereft  of  healthy  foliage,  is  at  best  a 
sorry  spectacle.  No  position  is  better  suited  to  the 
plants  than  a  low  cold  frame  with  the  plants  near 
the  glass  and  abundant  ventilation.  A  syringing 
overhead  with  soft  water  on  mild  mornings  will  be 
found  of  great  advantage,  and  as  the  plants  are  very 
subject  to  green-fly,  a  fumigation  once  a  fortnight 
with  tobacco  smoke  should  be  resorted  to.  If  the 
plants  are  required  for  house  decoration,  the 
branches  should  be  tied  out  so  that  the  shape  may 
be  improved  as  much  as  possible. 

Carnations  and  Picotees 
I  am  a  strong  advocate  for  early  potting  in  the  case 
of  plants  required  to  produce  blooms  for  exhibition 
purposes,  and  I  am  in  cordial  agreement  with  an 
old  florist  who  says  it  is  better  to  have  pots  full  of 
roots  than  pots  filled  with  soil  only.  When  potted, 
the  pots  should  be  provided  with  shelter,  at  least  by 
night,  for  a  time,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  they 
will  bear  full  exposure.  The  pots  should  be  stood 
as  level  as  possible,  so  that  water  can  be  equally 
distributed  throughout  the  soil  when  applied.  Any 
varieties  of  tall  growth,  or  any  plants  that  have 
gone  ahead  of  the  others,  should  be  secured  by  means 
of  stakes.  Seeds  of  Carnations  should  be  sown 
without  delay,  either  in  pans  or  shallow  boxes  of  fine 
soil,  or  in  a  well  prepared  bed  in  a  cold  frame,  the 
seeds  put  very  thinly  in  drills.  As  soon  as  the 
seedlings  show  through  the  ground  they  should 
have  abundant  ventilation  to  cause  them  to  become 
stocky. 

Chrysanthemums. 

Under  this  heading  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  from  an  excellent  article  in  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones’ 
Chrysanthemum  Catalogue.  He  states: — "In  this 
month  (April),  the  cultivator  must  decide  what  style 
of  growth  is  to  be  adopted.  If  for  bush  plants,  the 
tips  of  the  shoots  may  be  pinched  out,  but  if  for  the 
purpose  nine-tenths  of  Chrysanthemum  lovers 
desire,  namely,  well-developed  blooms,  the  plants 
must  be  allowed  to  proceed  in  the  single  stems.  A 
free,  uninterrupted  growth  is  generally  the  most 
conducive  to  that  end  ;  from  an  exhibitor's  point  of 
view,  however,  naturally  early  and  naturally  late 
varieties  must  be  so  managed  that  they  produce 
their  blooms  in  perfection  at  the  same  time.”  So 
much  for  general  directions  as  to  training.  Further¬ 
more,  it  is  stated  that  "  In  favourable  seasons  the 
plants  can  be  placed  out  of  doors  the  first  week  in 
April,  provided  that  they  are  placed  in  a  position 
thoroughly  protected  from  the  north  and  east,  and 
at  the  same  time  receive  all  possible  light  and  air. 
Provision  must  also  be  made,  by  light  frameworks  of 
wood  attached  to  stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  to 


permit  of  substantial  covering  being  placed  over  the 
plants  in  the  event  of  frost.  Let  the  plants  stand  on 
a  thick  stratum  of  coarse  ashes  in  order  to  keep  the 
worms  from  entering  the  pots.  Worms  will  pass 
through  a  thin  layer  of  ashes,  especially  if  sifted 
very  fine.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in  watering, 
for  the  plants,  being  in  such  small  pots,  a  sudden 
accession  of  sun  heat  rapidly  dries  the  soil,  and  the 
plants  should  never  suffer  for  want  of  water.  On 
the  other  hand  too  much  water  will  make  itself 
evident  by  yellow  leaves  and  sickly  growth." 
Experience  is  the  best  guide  on  this  point,  and  the 
grower  can  soon  detect  the  difference  between  over¬ 
much  and  not  enough  water  at  the  roots.  Apply 
rain  water  when  it  can  be  obtained,  and  if  hard  water 
alone  can  be  obtained  it  should  be  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  open  for  the  sun  to  warm  it  a  few  hours  before 
it  is  applied. 

Cinerarias 

Are  now  in  flower,  and  are  helped  by  a  little  weak 
manure  watering  being  given  twice  a  week.  On  no 
account  should  the  plants  be  suffered  to  want  for 
water.  If  it  is  desirable  to  take  seed  from  two  or 
three  of  the  best  varieties,  they  should  be  isolated 
to  prevent  indiscriminate  crossing  by  insects. 
Dahlias. 

Rooting  and  the  potting  off  of  rooted  cuttings  is  now 
the  principal  work  of  the  grower.  The  plants  should 
be  kept  close  until  they  are  established,  and  then 
gradually  hardened  off  to  keep  them  as  stocky  as 
possible.  Those  who  exhibit  blooms  at  shows  held 
in  August  should  grow  on  their  plants  freely,  so  as 
to  have  them  of  good  size  for  planting  out  the  first 
week  in  June. 

Hollyhocks. 

Young  plants  should  be  placed  in  the  open  at  once, 
putting  them  in  good  rich  soil,  and  helping  them  in 
every  way  to  get  a  good  start.  Old  stools  now 
throwing  up  shoots  from  the  ground  should  be  top 
dressed  with  good  soil,  and  be  well  looked  after  in 
the  matter  of  water  while  the  weather  is  dry.  Two 
or  three  good  shoots  should  be  left  to  each  stool,  if 
the  plants  are  required  for  decorative  purposes,  the 
remainder  can  be  used  for  cuttings. 

Pansies. 

So  many  useful  cultural  hints  respecting  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  these  have  been  supplied  of  late  that  it  only 
suffices  to  say  plants  in  beds  will  now  be  helped  by 
a  top  dressing  of  good  soil,  and  when  the  expected 
showers  come,  great  assistance  will  be  rendered  to 
the  plants. 

Pelargoniums 

Of  the  show  and  fancy  sections  are  now  displaying 
their  flower  buds,  those  to  flower  in  May 
especially.  Shade  will  not  be  required  until  the 
plants  come  into  bloom,  but  if  it  is  desirable  to  keep 
any  back  as  long  as  possible,  it  is  best  to  place  them 
in  a  cool  house  on  a  north  aspect.  A  watchful  eye 
should  be  kept  to  the  matter  of  watering,  as  the  pots 
being  now  full  of  roots,  the  plants  soon  suffer  for 
want  of  moisture.  It  is  wise  to  give  a  good  fumiga¬ 
tion  before  the  plants  come  into  bloom. 

Pinks. 

The  old  growers  were  always  very  particular  in 
keeping  the  surface  of  their  Fink  beds  well  stirred,  so 
as  to  aerate  the  soil,  and  also  because  they  held  that 
by  allowing  the  soil  to  harden  about  the  stems  and 
become  encrusted  with  a  greenish  moss,  there  was 
danger  of  canker.  The  usual  method  of  top  dress¬ 
ing  is  to  remove  one  inch  of  soil  from  around  the 
plants,  and  put  into  its  place  a  compost  made  up  of 
good  decomposed  manure  and  fine  soil.  If  placed 
all  over  the  surface  of  the  bed  so  much  the  better, 
as  the  weather  is  very  drying.  Sun  and  wind  alike 
acting  upon  the  soil  care  must  be  taken  to  water  the 
bed  if  necessary. — R.D. 

- - 

Plants  Certificated  in  Ghent.  —  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Belgian  Chamber  of  Horticulture 
at  Ghent,  Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to  Mr. 
Louis  De  Smet,  for  Azalea  nudiflora  lilacina,  A. 
nudiflora  M.  Jacque,  Adiantum  grandiceps,  and 
Cattleya  Trianae  virginalis  ;  to  Mr.  A.  Van  Imschoot 
for  Cypripedium  selligerum  majus  ;  to  Mr.  Aug.  \  an 
Geert  for  Cy  pripedium  Lathamianum  ;  to  Messrs.  E. 
Vervaet  &  Co.  for  Cypripedium  Huybrechtianum  ; 
to  Mr.  Jules  Hye  for  Odontoglossum  excellens 
Hyeanum,  Od.  Alexandrae  insignis,  Od.  Chamber- 
lainianum,  Od.  Pescatorei  var.,  Od  triumphans  var. 
nigrum,  and  Od.  Andersoni  var. 
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MELONS. 

Early  Melons  will  now  be  rapidly  swelling  their 
fruit,  and  the  succeeding  batch  will  be  about  in 
flower.  Fertilization  ought  to  be  easily  effected 
with  careful  manipulation,  as  the  weather  has  been 
all  that  could  be  desired  for  Melon  culture.  Sowings 
ought  to  be  made  now,  or  before  the  end  of  the 
month,  for  if  grown  on  rapidly  the  plants  would  not 
produce  fruits  ready  to  cut  before  the  middle  or  end 
of  September,  after  which  time  Melons  are  almost 
useless  in  point  of  flavour  unless  the  autumn  is  an 
exceptionally  bright  one.  With  early  houses,  unless 
they  are  kept  well  syringed,  red  spider  and  other 
pests  will  soon  make  their  appearance,  especially  if 
the  pipes  are  allowed  to  get  unnecessarily  hot. 

Constant  damping  is  necessary  so  as  to  always 
maintain  a  moist  atmosphere,  while  avoiding  a  too 
humid  one,  as  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  is  one  of 
the  causes  of  gangrene.  Whenever  this  disease 
makes  its  appearance 
I  always  rub  the  affec¬ 
ted  part  with  either 
lime  or  cement  until 
the  stem  is  dry,  and 
at  once  lessen  the  at¬ 
mospheric  moisture, 
and  have  generally 
succeeded  in  arresting 
the  decay.  The  same 
remedy  will  also  apply 
to  canker,  but  this  may 
also  be  prevented  if 
the  plants  are  not 
planted  too  deeply  and 
the  base  of  the  stem 
is  kept  clear  of  soil. 

Whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  Cucumbers  may 
be  covered  up  to  the 
seed  leaves  with  the 
certainty  that  roots 
will  readily  push  out 
from  the  stem. 

It  is  a  common 
practice  in  gardens 
whsre  large  quantities 
of  Melons  are  grown 
to  sow  the  seed  on 
mounds  of  loam, 
placed  at  equal  dis¬ 
tances  apart,  on  a  hot¬ 
bed  of  fermenting 
material ;  fine,  strong¬ 
looking  plants  are  pro¬ 
duced  (capital  sub¬ 
jects  for  the  attack  of 
gangrene),  which  in 
due  course  produce  a 
crop  of  handsome  look¬ 
ing  Melons.  But  what 
of  their  flavour  ?  So 
far  as  my  observations 
go  they  are  little  better 
than  a  garden  Turnip. 

To  produce  highly- 
flavoured  Melons,  they 
should  be  grown  from 
the  commencement  in 
pure  loam,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little 
burnt  clay,  lime  rub¬ 
ble,  and  wood  ashes, 
occasionally  watering  with  liquid  manure,  and 
sprinkle  with  Thomson's  when  the  fruit  is  set.  If 
grown  in  large  pots  a  little  fermenting  material  will 
be  of  assistance  in  keeping  up  the  bottom  heat  where 
there  are  no  hot  water  pipes  in  the  beds,  but  I  am 
of  opinion  that  it  is  better  to  avoid  litter  as  a  rooting 
medium. 

There  are  endless  varieties  of  Melons  now-a-days, 
and  I  often  think  we  make  a  great  mistake  in  grow¬ 
ing  too  many  ;  if  we  were  to  have  about  three  good . 
varieties  and  grow  each  sort  together  there  would 
be  less  chance  of  producing  mongrels  than  when  so 
many  varieties  are  grown  in  one  house.  If  I  were  to 
confine  myself  to  three  varieties  I  should  select  Hero 
of  Lockinge,  white-fleshed,  Blenheim  Orange,  scarlet- 
fleshed,  and  Wm.  Tilley,  green-fleshed.  The  latter 
is  a  most  exquisitely  flavoured  Melon,  but  rather  a 
shy  setter,  consequently  the  atmosphere  of  the  house 
should  be  kept  a  little  drier  during  the  setting 
period. 


To  produce  good  Melons  requires  more  than  a 
suitable  compost,  as  watering  and  ventilating  are 
two  very  important  points,  for  unless  good  healthy 
foliage  is  maintained  until  the  last  the  fruits  never 
ripen  so  well,  and  how  often  do  we  see  canes  desti¬ 
tute  of  foliage  from  the  base  up  to  the  trellis  before 
the  fruits  are  set.  This  is  mainly  owing  to  careless 
watering  ;  in  some  cases  an  insufficient  supply,  in 
others  giving  them  waterings  with  very  cold  water, 
thus  chilling  the  roots  and  giving  the  plant  a  check. 
Some  growers  plant  Melons  and  Cucumbers  in  the 
same  house,  but  I  don’t  advocate  the  system 
(although  I  have  seen  fair  crops  produced  in  a  good 
season),  as  both  at  times  require  just  the  opposite 
treatment  to  each  other.  For  instance,  Melons  at 
the  setting  and  ripening  periods  require  little  or  no 
atmospheric  moisture,  whereas  on  the  other  hand 
Cucumbers  require  to  be  constantly  growing  in  a 
moist  atmosphere.  If  the  plants  get  infested  with 


Ranunculus  cortus.efolius  :  Flowers  Yellow. 


mealy  bug  it  is  better  to  clear  the  whole  lot  out  and 
thoroughly  cleanse  the  house  with  petroleum,  as  if 
allowed  to  remain  the  fruit,  if  any  were  produced, 
would  be  dirty  and  scarcely  presentable  on  a  gentle¬ 
man's  table. — A.  K.  L. 

_  ■»  _  _ 

RANUNCULUS  CORTUS^FOLIUS. 

It  is  not  usual  for  very  much  attention  to  be  given  to 
a  Buttercup  in  gardens  unless  it  should  happen  to  be 
double,  or  a  native  of  some  other  country  than 
Britain.  Truly  it  may  be  said  that  "  a  prophet  is  not 
without  honour  save  in  his  own  country,”  and  the 
saying  applies  particularly  in  the  case  of  Btttercups. 
Some  leaves  and  cut  flowers  of  the  species  under  no¬ 
tice  was  exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on 
the  22nd  ult.,  by  Mr.  Charles  Wood,  gardener  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Hylton,  Merstham  House,  Mers- 
tham,  Surrey,  when  a  considerable  amount  of  public 
interest  was  created  by  their  handsome  appearance. 
We  are  now  in  a  position  to  give  an  illustation  of  it 


taken  from  living  specimens.  The  species  was  origi¬ 
nally  introduced  to  this  country  in  1826,  and  was 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  4625.  Its  native 
country  is  the  Canary  Islands  and  the  Madeira,  con¬ 
sequently  we  can  hardly  expect  it  to  be  perfectly 
hardy  in  this  country,  as  the  plants  coming  from 
those  islands  usually  require  greenhouse  treatment 
to  bring  them  safely  through  our  changeable  and 
sometimes  severe  winters.  In  warm  soils  and  shel¬ 
tered  positions  some  growers  may  however  be  able  to 
keep  it  alive  in  the  open  air.  It  would  be  well,  how¬ 
ever,  to  preserve  seeds,  if  any  are  matured  upon  the 
plants,  so  as  to  provide  against  contingencies.  Those 
shown  by  Mr.  M  ood  had  been  grown  in  pots  and 
kept  in  a  greenhouse  temperature.  The  lower  leaves 
are  of  large  size,  handsome,  nearly  orbicular,  shal¬ 
lowly  lobed,  toothed,  and  like  the  stems  thinly  hairy. 
The  large,  bright  yellow  flowers  measure  2  in.  to  2$in. 
across,  and  are  borne  in  branching,  terminal  cymes. 

- -*■ - 

TOMATOS. 

When  good  strong 
plants  fully  six  inches 
in  height  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  one  penny 
each,  it  hardly  seems 
worth  while  to  wait 
fully  a  month,  if  not 
longer,  before  such 
plants  can  be  now 
obtained  from  seed; 
of  course  those  who 
have  special  prefer¬ 
ence  for  certain  kinds 
or  strains  must  raise 
their  own,  as  there  is 
little  dependence  to 
be  placed  on  cheap 
market  or  hawkers’ 
plants  being  true  to 
name.  Still  these  are 
Tomatos,  possibly 
very  good  ones,  and 
the  amateur  grower 
who  wishes  to  cultivate 
some  in  a  greenhouse 
during  the  summer  or 
to  plant  them  out 
against  a  south  wall,  a 
fence,  or  on  a  warm 
border,  will  find  his 
chances  of  getting  a 
good  crop  greatly  en¬ 
hanced  by  starting 
early,  with  strong 
plants. 

Under  glass,  where 
the  temperature  may 
be  regulated  even  with¬ 
out  artificial  heat,  it 
is  very  easy  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  plants. 
Outdoors  the  plants 
must  be  accommodat¬ 
ed  to  the  temperature, 
and  a  good  method  of 
doing  so  is  to  have  them 
s  trong,  stout,  not  at  all 
drawn,  but  fully  12  in.  high,  well  established  in  6  in. 
pots,  ready  to  turn  out  the  moment  the  weather  will 
admit  of  their  being  exposed  safely.  That  may  very' 
well  be  about  the  middle  of  May,  provided  the 
plants  have  protection  till  the  end  of  the  month  at 
night.  The  more  thoroughly  the  plants  have  been 
seasoned  or  hardened,  the  better  for  them,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  the  needful  exposure  in  a  cool  frame 
can  only  be  given  when  they'  are  raised  early  from 
seed.  It  is  very  difficult  to  impress  upon  amateur 
growers  the  importance  of  pinching  out  all  side 
shoots  from  the  plants  and  keeping  them  rigidly  to 
single  stems.  That  method  of  treatment,  however, 
constitutes  the  primary  cause  of  success  in  cropping, 
indeed  ordinarily'  a  plant  so  severely'  pinched  will 
then  produce  more  fruit  than  it  can  properly'  finish. 
Excessive  w-atering  should  also  be  scrupulously- 
avoided,  and  nothing  in  the  shape  of  stimulants 
should  be  given  until  the  fruits  are  commencing  to 
swell. — D. 
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DAFFODILS  &  NARCISSI. 

(Concluded  from  page  500 .) 

Daffodils  as  Cut  Flowers  for  Decoration. 
These  flowers  have  a  double  qualification.  In  the 
growing  state,  either  in  the  open  border  or  in  pots, 
they  are  highly  decorative,  and  as  cut  flowers  for  the 
drawing-room,  for  the  fashionable  dinner-table,  or  for 
the  mantel-piece  of  an  ordinary  sitting-room,  there 
are  few  flowers  more  lovely,  none  more  graceful,  and 
few,  indeed,  that  so  lighten  up  and  brighten  a  dark 
room.  For  cut  flowers  those  varieties  which  have 
long  stalks  are  much  to  be  preferred.  Such  varieties 
as  Golden  Spur,  maximus,  cernuus,  Horsfieldii, 
Sir  Watkin,  Stella,  poeticus  ornatus,  the  grand 
old-fashioned  Codlings  and  Cream,  with  its  more 
striking  sister,  Eggs  and  Bacon,  and  the  beautiful 
double  poeticus,  or  Gardenia  flowered  Narcissus. 
The  last  three  are  doubles,  and  much  to  be  re¬ 
commended  ;  but,  for  cutting  single  flowers,  as  a  rule, 
are  more  useful  and  profitable,  for  they  are  lighter  in 
appearance  and  they  last  longer.  Fashions  in  flowers 
change  as  in  everything  else.  In  the  days  of  our 
forefathers  it  was  considered  the  correct  thing  to 
have  everything  in  the  way  of  house  furniture  as 
massive  as  it  was  possible  to  get  it.  The  Codlings 
and  Cream  and  the  Eggs  and  Bacon  Daffodils 
were  consequently  thought  highly  of.  They  accorded 
with  the  prevailing  taste.  Now,  however,  when  we 
are  on  the  aesthetic  tack,  the  fashion  in  Daffodils  has 
changed,  too,  and  the  single  varieties,  with  their  airy 
elegance  and  refinement  of  form,  are  happily  in  the 
ascendant.  These  three  kinds  are  however  indispens¬ 
able  in  ever  so  modest  a  collection.  The  Codlings 
and  Cream  has  a  rich,  soft,  creamy  hue,  while  the 
Eggs  and  Bacon  is  unique  with  its  orange  coloured 
petaloid  stamens  rising  from  their  milk-white  setting 
like  a  phoenix  from  its  ashes.  The  lovely  cernuus 
plenus,  which  has  a  perfectly  double  creamy-white 
trumpet,  is  a  grand  flower.  Sometimes,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  fine  old  Double  Daffodil  the  trumpet 
instead  of  being  entire  is  split  and  the  flower  then 
assumes  the  form  of  a  full-bloom  rose.  The  latter 
appearance  is  likely  to  occur  after  a  hot  summer,  or 
if  the  bulbs  are  grown  in  a  warm  sandy  soil.  In  a 
shady  situation  or  in  stiff  soil  they  are  more  likely  to 
retain  their  trumpet  shape.  All  kinds  should  be  cut 
before  they  expand  into  full  bloom,  just  when  they 
have  slipped  their  hood  or  flower  sheath  and  are 
showing  the  colour  of  the  calyx,  or  perianth,  as  the 
calyx  of  a  Daffodil  is  called.  Immediately  after  being 
gathered  they  should  be  placed  with  their  stalks  in 
water,  in  a  darkened  room,  say,  in  a  potting  shed,  or 
any  other  cool  place,  where  they  are  not  exposed  to 
.  sunlight  or  to  any  artificial  heat.  The  flowers  will 
then  open  clean,  fresh,  and  pure  in  colour,  and  will 
'  have  three  times  the  enduring  qualities  which  those 
would  have  which  were  allowed  to  be  in  full  bloom 
.  before  cutting.  Early  morning  is  the  best  time  for 
^cutting  Daffodils,  and,  if  it  is  intended  to  pack  them 
:and  send  them  away,  they  ought  to  be  placed  in 
'-water  two  or  three  hours  previously.  One  of  the 
very  best  for  packing  is  the  Tenby,  the  trumpet 
being  short  and  stout,  and  not  easily  damaged. 

In  arranging  Daffodils  in  glasses  it  is  well,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  to  place  them  in  slender  and  fairly  tall  glasses, 
never  upon  any  account  crowding  them  together,  but 
arranging  them  loosely  and  naturally.  As  far  as  it 
can  be  done,  so  dispose  them  as  they  would  have 
looked  when  growing.  Nothing  looks  worse  than  to 
see  these  lovely  flowers  huddled  together  in  fat, 
podgy  bunches.  They  ought  always  to  be  garnished 
with  foliage  becoming  them,  their  own  leaves. 
Daffodils  do  not  readily  mix  in  any  kind  of  society. 
The}'  like  to  move  in  their  own  set.  As  the  natural 
foliage  is  recommended,  the  question  might  fairly  be 
asked,  would  it  not  be  robbing  the  plant  to  denude 
it  of  its  leaves  as  well  as  its  flowers  ?  Certainly  it 
would  ;  and  the  plant  would  quickly  resent  such 
treatment.  In  the  Daffodil  world,  as  among  our¬ 
selves,  while  some  command  others  must  obey.  We 
must  therefore  look  to  the  commoner  sorts,  such  as 
the  common  Trumpet  Major,  the  Lent  Lily,  or  the 
Double  Daffodil,  to  provide  foliage  to  set  off  their 
more  aristocratic  brethren  and  sisters.  If  you  take 
the  leaves  as  well  as  the  flowers  from  the  finer  sorts, 
many  of  which  are  not  only  costly  to  begin  with  but 
are  slow  in  reproducing  themselves,  you  must  not 
expect  great  things  in  the  way  of  increase,  nor  must 
you  look  for  fine  flowers  from  them  the  following 
year.  What  I  would  recommend  to  those  who  grow 
-the  select  sorts  is  to  have  dotted  up  and  down  the 


kitchen  garden  in  small  clumps  some  of  the  cheapest 
kinds  to  pick  foliage  from,  and  so  be  able  to  leave 
intact  the  leaves  of  the  choicer-named  sorts.  There 
would  not  only  be  economy  in  this  plan,  but  it  would 
be  the  means  of  enlivening  the  kitchen  garden  in  the 
early  months  of  the  year,  when  it  is  often  little  else 
than  a  howling  waste  of  naked  stems  and  leafless 
branches. 

Cultivation  in  Pots. 

My  remarks  under  the  heading  of  cultivation  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  devote  chiefly  to  cultivation  out  of  doors,  but 
as  all  kinds  of  Narcissi  do  well  in  pots,  I  may  say  a 
word  or  two  upon  indoor  cultivation.  For  green¬ 
house  or  conservatory  decoration  they  go  well  with 
Hyacinths  and  Tulips,  so  there  should  always  be  a 
few  potted  up  in  October  to  come  in  about  March. 
They  may  be  potted  singly  in  4-in.  or  5-in.  pots,  or  in 
threes  in  6-in.  or  7-in.  pots.  Some  sorts  such  as 
Emperor,  Empress,  Horsfieldii,  and  Sir  Watkin, 
have  very  large  bulbs  at  times,  and  for  three  bulbs 
would  require  a  7  in.  or  8-in.  pot,  but  a  smaller  pot 
suffices  for  the  others.  The  Hoop-petticoats  may  be 
planted  five  in  a  5-in.  pot.  For  a  good  potting  soil  I 
would  recommend  two  parts  of  rich  loam,  one  part 
of  leaf  mould,  and  one  part  of  rough  sand.  A  little 
soot  and  well-rotted  cow  manure  mixed  with  the  soil 
would  be  a  help.  See  that  the  drainage  of  the  pot 
is  perfect,  and  do  not  pot  the  bulbs  too  tight,  as  that 
seriously  hampers  root  action.  Place  the  bulbs  with 
their  tops  about  an  inch  under  the  surface,  and  then 
put  them  out  on  ashes  in  a  cold  frame  to  winter. 
When  they  begin  to  show  bloom  give  plenty  of  light 
and  air.  If  they  are  brought  into  the  house  they 
should  not  be  left  in  a  room  where  fire  and  gas  is 
burning,  else  they  will  soon  flag.  When  they  are 
done  blooming  they  may  be  put  out  of  doors  to  dry 
off  until  June,  then  knockout  the  bulbs,  and  let  them 
have  the  sun  on  them  for  a  few  days,  after  that 
storing  them  away  until  September  or  October  in  a 
dry,  airy  place.  They  require  very  little  water 
during  winter,  but  must  never  be  allowed  to  get  dry 
after  they  have  shown  the  bloom  scape. 

Cultivation  Out  of  doors. 

In  growing  Narcissi  in  the  flower-border,  it  may  be 
presumed  that  the  soil  is,  to  some  extent,  made  free 
and  friable ;  for,  in  a  heavy  clay,  only  the  very 
strongest  growers  would  have  any  chance,  and  even 
they  would  not  be  very  happy  in  it.  Bulbous  plants 
cannot  brook  tightness  or  strangling.  To  grow  a 
collection  of  Daffodils  to  perfection,  different  soils 
and  situations  would  be  required.  Beginning  with 
the  commonest  kinds,  plant  them  in  the  poorest  soil, 
and  in  such  a  position  that  they  may  be  left  undis¬ 
turbed  for  years.  Strong  growing  kinds,  like 
Emperor,  Empress,  and  Rugilobus,  should  be 
planted  deep,  say,  not  less  than  8  in.,  and  the  best 
soil  for  them  is  a  deep,  strong  loam.  Do  not  press 
the  soil  around  them.  If  planted  by  September  (as 
they  ought  to  be)  the  autumn  rains  and  the  long  spell 
of  winter  will  do  all  that  is  required  in  firming  the 
soil  about  the  bulbs.  You  must  bear  in  mind  that 
in  a  week  or  two  from  the  time  of  planting  the  roots 
begin  to  grow,  and,  as  they  keep  on  growing  during 
the  winter,  they  want  breathing  space.  Although 
these  are  strong  growers  they  should  not  get  any 
manure  after  planting.  If  the  ground  requires 
enriching,  old  cow  manure  or  thoroughly  well  rotted 
stable  manure  should  be  applied  the  year  before,  so 
that  it  would  have  become  wholly  incorporated  with 
the  soil  before  the  bulbs  came  in  contact  with  it. 
Horsfieldii,  Countess  of  Annesley,  Golden  Spur,  Ard 
Righ,  and  others  of  the  spurious  type  should  be 
planted  very  early,  in  August  if  possible,  or,  at  all 
events,  not  later  than  September.  They  do  not 
require  to  be  planted  so  deep,  nor  in  so  strong  a  soil. 
They  do  well  when  lifted  every  July  and  planted 
again  the  following  month,  just  giving  them  a  month 
or  six  weeks  to  harden  their  bulbs.  The  white 
trumpet  varieties,  Cernuus,  Moschatus,  Tortuosus, 
Pallidus,  Proecox,  and  that  grand  Daffodil — Maximus 
— are  all  weaker  in  growth  and  like  shallow  planting. 
The  soil  for  these  must  be  light,  the  aspect  southerly, 
and  getting  plenty  of  sunlight.  They  do  well  at  the 
foot  of  standard  roses,  for  they  seem  to  like  being 
relieved  of  some  of  the  moisture  in  the  ground.  On 
gravelly  or  warm  sandy  banks  they  do  admirably.  In 
moist  or  retentive  clay  they  ultimately  perish.  The 
Double  Cernuus  is  a  delicate  grower,  and  wants  to 
be  tenderly  dealt  with.  A  light  soil  and  a  warm 
situation  is  indispensable  for  its  welfare.  The  dainty 
little  hoop-petticoat  Daffodil  should  be  planted  at 


the  foot  of  some  ornamental  tree  and  left  alone, 
provided  the  situation  is  not  damp.  If  it  is,  it  must 
be  lifted  about  July  and  replanted  in  August.  It  is 
rather  long  winded,  for  although  it  begins  growing 
early  in  autumn  it  is  a  late  bloomer.  The  peerless 
or  star  Narcissi,  such  as  Cynosure,  Queen  Bess, 
Stella,  Princess  Mar}’,  and  Leedsii  Amabilis  should 
not  be  planted  deeply.  Being  all  of  them  garden 
hybrids,  they  have  been  used  to  rather  a  rich  soil 
and  take  well  with  it.  They  may  be  lifted  and  re¬ 
planted  annually.  As  in  the  case  of  the  'White 
Trumpet  varieties,  so  with  the  White  Star  Narcissi, 
they  are  delicate  and  shy  in  growth  and  want  a  little 
nursing.  The  lovely  little  Cyclamen  flowered 
variety  Triandrus  Albus,  poetically  called  Angels' 
Tears,  may  be  grown  on  a  north  border,  or  where  it 
is  not  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  sun,  but  it  is 
much  more  satisfactory  to  grow  it  in  pots.  The 
Poet’s  Narcissus  section  want  careful  management.  It 
is  of  no  use  attempting  to  grow  them  in  heavy  clay  soil. 
The  soil  must  be  light  and  in  fine  condition  when  the 
bulbs  are  planted,  a  deep,  rich,  sandy  soil  suiting  them 
well.  Sometimes  the  Double  White  is  apt  to  go  blind. 
This,  it  is  said,  may  be  obviated  by  lifting  every 
second  year,  so  that  to  ensure  a  number  of  flowering 
bulbs  half  the  stock  might  be  lifted  annually.  The 
foregoing  remarks  apply  to  those  planted  in  the  open 
border,  but  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  kinds  named  do 
well  in  the  grass,  and  they  look  uncommonly  pretty 
peeping  up  here  and  there  on  a  lawn  that  is  not  kept 
too  closely  cut.  The  whites  and  the  smaller  ones 
are  very  pretty  when  grown  on  a  grassy  bank. 
I  am  told  that  Mr.  Robinson,  the  editor  of  the 
Carden,  has  thousands  of  Daffodils  growing  in  a  grass 
meadow  at  his  place  in  Sussex,  leaving  them  alone 
year  after  year,  and  that  they  reward  him  by  coming 
stronger  every  year.  Queen  Anne's  Daffodil,  a  lovely 
gem  with  the  petals  overlapping  each  other  with 
geometrical  accuracy,  likes  a  gravelly  soil,  and  should 
be  planted  pretty  deep  for  its  size.  It  is  best  to  lift 
it  in  July,  and  after  hardening  the  bulbs  plant  again 
in  a  month  or  so.  Before  leaving  the  subject  of 
cultivation,  I  may  mention  that  in  preparing  these 
cultural  notes  I  have  had  the  valuable  assistance,  for 
the  sake  of  comparison  with  my  own  notes,  of  the 
experience  of  one  of  the  highest  authorities  on  the 
Daffodil,  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  the  able  and  accom¬ 
plished  Curator  of  Trinity  College  Botanic  Gardens, 
Dublin,  and  Mr.  Hill,  who  so  successfully  manages 
the  great  Daffodil  grounds  of  Percy  J.  Kendall,  Esq., 
at  Newton  Poppleford. 

The  Best  Kinds  to  Grow. 

Any  of  those  I  have  named  are  worth  growing,  and 
in  a  good  representative  collection  it  would  be  a  pity 
to  leave  any  of  them  out.  But  if  I  were  restricted 
to  a  list  of  twenty  sorts  I  would  name  the  following  : 
— Large  trumpet  section :  Golden  Spur,  maximus 
tortuosus,  Emperor,  Empress,  Horsfieldii,  Countess 
of  Annesley,  capax  plenus  (Queen  Anne's  Daffodil). 
Medium  trumpet  section  :  Sir  Watkin,  Queen  Bess, 
Cynosure,  Stella,  Codlings  and  Cream,  and  Eggs  and 
Bacon.  The  true  or  Poet’s  Narcissus  section : 
poeticus  ornatus,  poeticus  flore  pleno,  Burbidgei,  and 
triandrus  albus.  To  these  I  would  add  the  three 
Jonquils  :  the  single  sweet-scented,  the  Campernelle, 
and,  in  addition,  the  Queen  Anne's  Double  Jonquil, 
which,  by  the  way,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
Queen  Anne’s  Daffodil,  a  totally  different  variety. 
The  old  Double  Daffodil,  now  so  popular  with 
Americans,  is  well  worth  growing.  In  conclusion,  I 
would  strongly  recommend  a  more  extended  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  these  lovely  flowers.  They  have  a  long 
blooming  season,  they  come  in  the  spring,  when  there 
are  few  out-of-door  flowers  to  be  had.  They  are 
bright  and  cheerful  looking  under  all  conditions, 
either  indoors  or  out  of  doors,  and  they  are  easy  of 
culture.  They  are,  indeed,  as  the  poet  has  put  it, 
"  things  of  beauty  and  joys  for  ever.”  The  time  at 
my  disposal  has  prevented  me  from  going  into  the 
question  of  raising  Daffodils  from  seed  and  the  wide 
field  taken  up  by  hybridisers  of  this  flower,  from 
whom  we  have  received  many  beautiful  forms  of  the 
Narcissus,  but  I  hope  that  I  may  have  led  some  of 
my  hearers  to  see  that  there  is  in  the  study  of  this 
flower  a  great  field  open  to  the  botanist,  the  florist, 
and  the  amateur. — A .  Hope. 
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HARDY  PRIMULAS. 

The  various  species  of  Primula  contribute  not  a 
little  to  the  ornamentation  and  interest  attached  to 
a  garden  in  spring.  The  early-flowering  kinds  being 
of  a  dwarf  habit,  they  may  properly  be  considered 
as  rock  plants,  and  if  planted  in  suitably  moist  and 
somewhat  shady  positions,  in  the  case  of  those  that 
require  it,  they  may  be  expected  to  succeed,  and  to 
prove  an  ever-recurring  source  of  pleasure  each  re¬ 
turning  spring.  A  good  body  of  soil  is  necessary  in 
order  that  the  supply  of  moisture  from  below  may 
not  fail  during  the  drought  of  summer  ;  and  if  it  is 
intended  to  plant  any  of  them  in  narrow  pockets 
amongst  stones  the  soil  in  the  pocket  should  be  con¬ 
tinuous  with  the  body  of  soil  below.  The  more 
leathery  leaved  kinds  do  very  well  even  under  full 
exposure  to  the  sun  provided  the  opportunity  of  ob¬ 
taining  moisture  is  ample.  Many  of  the  under¬ 
mentioned  kinds  may  be  seen  on  the  rockery  in  the 
nursery  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 
Tottenham,  but  the  bulk  constituting  the  stock  are 
grown  in  cold  frames,  which  are  just  sufficient  to 
throw  off  the  wet  in  winter.  The  shelter  thus  afforded 
has  also  the  effect  of  bringing  the  plants  earlier  into 
bloom  than  would  be  the  case  in  the  open. 

Primula  Clusiana. — The  flowers  of  this  species 
are  amongst  the  largest  of  the  European  kinds.  The 
corolla  is  of  a  rosy-purple  with  deeply  bifid  seg¬ 
ments,  and  from  three  to  eight  of  these  are  produced 
on  scapes  2  in.  to  3  in.  high.  The  leaves  are  elliptic, 
rather  leathery,  smooth,  and  of  a  deep  shining  green. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Tyrol,  and  flowers  naturally  in 
April  and  May,  being  later  than  usual  as  far  as  out¬ 
door  plants  are  concerned. 

P.  calycina. — At  first  sight  this  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  last  both  in  habit  and  flowers,  but 
the  differences  are  readily  discernible  to  the  obser¬ 
vant.  The  leaves  are  oblanceolate-elliptic,  dark 
green,  and  of  the  same  leathery  character  as  those 
of  the  last  named.  The  flowers  are  of  large  size,  of 
a  deep  purple,  and  borne  in  umbels  of  five  to  twelve. 
They  differ  from  those  of  P.  Clusiana  in  the  broad 
segments  being  merely  emarginate  and  dentate  on  the 
margin,  instead  of  being  deeply  bifid  with  diverging 
lobes.  It  is  equally  beautiful  as  its  congener,  and  as 
hardy.  The  leaves  have  a  slightly  glaucous  hue, 
and  the  plant  is  known  in  some  gardens  under  the 
name  of  P.  glaucescens. 

P.  marginata. — The  specific  name  in  this  case 
refers  to  the  thick  coating  of  a  sulphur  yellow  powder 
all  round  the  margin  of  the  leaves,  which  are  obovate 
or  sometimes  spathulate,  serrate  and  often  thinly 
powdery  on  the  upper  surface.  The  flowers  are 
lilac-purple  in  the  type,  but  they  vary  considerably 
tending  towards  a  shade  of  blue  in  the  variety  P.  m. 
caerulea.  They  are  also  agreeably  fragrant,  which 
is  an  additional  recommendation.  Mr.  Ware  has  a 
large  quantity  of  it  in  stock,  and  has  made  a  selection 
of  a  sort  or  variety  which  is  much  larger  in  all  its 
parts  than  the  type.  If  it  proves  a  stronger  grower 
than  the  better  known  form,  it  will  prove  invaluable 
for  cultivation  on  the  rockery. 

P.  Auricula. — The  wild  form  of  this  plant  bears 
small  flowers,  and  would  be  ignored  as  rubbish  by 
those  who  believe  only  in  the  highly  improved  show 
and  Alpine  kinds  ;  but  to  the  lover  of  hardy  flowers 
in  general  it  is  both  pretty  and  interesting.  The 
flowers  vary  considerably  in  being  creamy-yellow, 
creamy-white,  sulphur  and  deep  yellow.  The  paste 
is  not  very  plentiful,  but  consists  of  a  thin  powder 
around  the  mouth  of  the  tube.  The  leaves  themselves 
are  more  or  less  mealy.  In  the  same  frame  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  variety  named  P.  A.  marginata,  with  the  margin 
coated  with  a  sulphur-yellow  powder  as  in  the  case 
of  the  species  P.  marginata.  Both  surfaces  of  the 
leaves  are  also  more  thinly  dusted  with  powder. 
The  flowers  are  large,  and  bright  yellow  with  a 
prominent  ring  of  paste  round  the  eye,  and  they  are 
also  agreeably  fragrant. 

P.  viscosa. — The  leaves  of  this  species  are  small, 
obovate,  toothed  and  arranged  in  a  dense  rosette, 
from  which  the  dense  umbel  of  flowers  rises  only  an 
inch  or  two  in  height.  The  flowers  in  the  type  are 
of  a  deep  purple  with  a  white  eye.  The  white  variety 
P.  v.  nivalis,  with  snowy  white  flowers,  is  even 
regarded  with  greater  favour  than  the  type.  In 
cultivation  it  proves  very  hardy  and  flowers  year 
after  year  in  the  same  position,  if  slightly  shaded 
from  the  midday  sun  so  as  to  keep  it  cool. 

P.  longiflora. — -The  flowers  of  this  Primula  are 
of  a  deep  purple  with  obversely  heart-shaped 
segments,  and  are  thinly  mealy  in  the  throat.  The 


leaves  are  oblanceolate,  crenate  and  of  a  dull  green 
or  thinly  mealy,  but  they  are  always  much  longer 
than  those  of  P.  viscosa,  and  appear  less  compactly 
arranged. 

P.  ciliata. — The  flowers  of  this  species  are  small 
and  bright  yellow,  while  the  leaves  are  obovate, 
crenate,  and  somewhat  mealy.  In  its  native  home 
on  the  Alps  it  grows  under  the  shade  of  rocks,  so 
that  a  similar  position  would  suit  it  here. 

P.  elatior  ccerulea. — This  is  generally  known 
as  the  Blue  Oxlip.  It  is  an  old  garden  form  that 
might  be  more  widely  cultivated  than  it  is,  on  account 
of  its  distinct  and  attractive  appearance.  The 
flowers  are  large,  salver  shaped,  and  of  a  deep  slaty- 
blue,  margined  or  laced  with  creamy-white,  and 
having  a  five-lobed  orange  eye,  surrounded  by  a 
pale  yellow  line  next  the  blue.  The  blue  is  usually 
pretty  well  defined  and  very  distinct  amongst  the 
garden  forms  of  Polyanthus.  Propagation  is  readily 
effected  by  means  of  cuttings  of  the  short,  fleshy 
rhizome  or  by  division  of  the  crowns  ;  but  the  former 
is  the  speediest  means  of  increase  when  numbers  are 
required.  It  should  be  planted  in  good  sized  patches 
to  obtain  the  best  effect. 

P.  rosea. — Of  all  the  Himalayan  species  this  is 
the  most  universal  favourite,  a  fact  that  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be 
grown  and  the  beauty  of  its  warm  or  rich  rose- 
coloured  flowers.  Here  it  is  grown  in  quantity,  and 
when  so  planted  it  is  very  effective.  Seeds  are 
ripened  in  great  abundance,  and  germinate  very 
freely.  It  does  not  seem  that  this  quality  has  been 
properly  taken  advantage  of  in  raising  new  varieties, 
or  of  propagating  it  extensively  for  the  ornamenta¬ 
tion  of  the  rockery  or  garden.  It  should  always  be 
planted  in  a  moist  position,  so  that  it  may  be  able  to 
make  good  foliage  after  flowering  is  over  and  during 
the  heat  of  summer. 

NOTES  ON  PEAS. 

Many  growers  I  understand  anticipate  considerable 
failures  this  season  among  the  Pea  crops.  Now,  as  one 
of  the  oldest  Pea  growers  as  a  gardener— my  experience, 
dating  back  to  the  time  when  the  Messrs.  Cormack, 
of  New  Cross,  were  in  an  extensive  way  of  business, 
in  fact,  one  of  the  largest  firms  in  this  country,  who 
made  Peas  a  speciality — I  may  be  allowed  a  few 
words  on  the  subject.  More  than  fifty  years  ago  the 
Messrs.  Cormack  purchased  from  Mr.  J.  D.  Parks 
(with  whom  in  my  early  days  I  lived,  and  whose 
name  is  associated  with  the  early  introduction  of  the 
Chrysanthemum),  a  variety  said  to  be  the  earliest 
in  cultivation,  and  which  was  sent  out  as  Early  May, 
and  I  aver,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that, 
although  so  many  new  or  supposed  new  kinds  have 
since  been  brought  out,  that  not  one  of  them  has  in 
any  way  proved  earlier  or  more  prolific  than  the  one 
in  question.  Cormacks  introduced  just  subsequent 
to  this  time  other  kinds,  notably  the  famous  old 
British  Queen,  one  of  the  best  Peas  ever  placed  before 
the  most  fastidious  epicurean  ;  Champion  of  England, 
sent  out  by  Fairbeard  soon  after,  remains  now  one 
of  the  very  best  that  can  be  grown,  if  obtained  true 
to  name. 

Gardeners  of  the  olden  times  were  as  good  kitchen 
gardeners  as  now,  and  produced  crops  of  Peas  in 
their  time  which  I  have  never  seen  surpassed.  About 
twenty  years  ago  I  raised  one  which  I  would  not  ex¬ 
change  for  any  sort  at  the  present  time  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  not  that  I  have  any  wish  or  desire  to  insinuate 
that  it  is  better  than  many  well  known  sorts. 

A  lengthened  experience  has  taught  us  much  with 
reference  to  failures  and  vexatious  disappointments. 
Some  of  these  may  be  under  control  and  some  not. 
Of  the  elements  we  have  no  control  whatever,  hence 
the  uncertainty  of  crops  sown  in  the  open  ground 
in  some  soils  and  situations.  The  round  early  kinds 
as  a  rule  survive  our  ordinary  wintry  weather,  but 
the  wrinkled  sorts  are  more  tender  and  susceptible 
to  extremes  of  wet  and  cold,  and  to  obviate  failures 
it  is,  I  may  say,  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  new 
seed  entirely,  without  any  admixture  of  old  seed,  for 
in  very  many  instances  it  is  the  fact  of  old  seed 
being  sown  that  is  the  cause  of  failures,  and  not  the 
unpropitious  weather,  which  frequently  gets  the 
blame.  It  is  sometimes  attended  with  very 
disastrous  consequences  when  the  unfortunate 
gardener  does  not  get  his  crops  to  grow,  and  places 
him  ofttimes  in  a  very  perilous  position,  because  it 
is  not  always  understood  by  his  employer  what  the 
real  conditions  are.  He,  the  gardener,  is  supposed 
to  succeed  and  have  no  failures ;  thus  to  him  it  is  of 


paramount  importance  that  he  should  be  supplied 
with  new  and  true  seed. 

I  saved  last  year  a  prime  lot  of  the  Prince 
Imperial  for  my  own  use,  and  although  sown  in  a 
very  cold  aspect  in  the  open  and  inclining  to  the 
east,  upon  examination  I  find  them  in  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  condition  indeed.  I  have  also  Abundance, 
the  seed  of  which  I  saved  last  season,  which  is 
breaking  through  the  ground  in  admirable  condition, 
very  strong  and  healthy,  growing  in  the  same  spot  as 
last  year  but  with  the  rows  reversed.  Again,  I  have 
two  seedlings  from  my  Prince  Imperial  saved  last 
summer,  one  of  especial  promise  so  far  as  I  can 
judge  up  to  the  present  time ;  these  are  all  that  can  be 
wished.  What  would  be  expected  should  a  decrepit 
army  be  sent  to  oppose  one  of  nerve  and  robust 
health  ?  In  the  animal  as  well  as  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  debilitated  forms  must  be  placed  in  the 
same  category  as  being  conducive  alike  to  signal 
failures  and  disastrous  results.  In  all  phases  in  life 
if  we  wish  to  succeed  we  must  sow  perfect  seed  to 
bring  our  labours  to  a  happy  issue.— Man  of  Kent. 
- - 

EARTHQUAKES  AND 

VEGETATION. 

We  find  the  following  paragraph  going  the  round : — 
*'  The  effects  of  earthquakes  on  vegetation  have  been 
investigated  by  Signor  A.  Goiran,  in  the  case  of  the 
seismic  disturbances  which  occurred  last  June 
throughout  Northern  Italy.  He  found  in  this 
instance  the  uniform  result  to  be  to  induce  a  more 
rapid  germination  of  seeds,  and  a  more  rapid  growth 
of  the  young  plants,  giving  rise  to  a  more  luxuriant 
vegetation  in  the  pastures,  arable  lands,  vineyards, 
and  shrubberies,  accompanied  by  an  unusually  deep 
green  colour  of  the  leaves.  These  results  he  believes 
to  be  due,  not  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  tremor, 
but  to  three  secondary  causes,  viz.  (1)  an  increased 
production  of  carbon  dioxide ;  (2)  a  diffusion  of 
nutrient  fluids  through  the  soil,  acting  as  a  kind  of 
natural  manuring  ;  (3)  an  increased  production  of 
electricity.  In  other  instances  earthquakes  have 
apparently  had  an  unfavourable  influence  on  vege¬ 
tation  ;  but  this  Signor  Goiran  believes  to  be  due  to 
their  having  been  associated  with  a  long  period  of 
drought." 

Now  here  is  an  excellent  opening  for  some  enter¬ 
prising  horticulturist  or  horticultural  company  pro¬ 
moter.  Seeds  are  in  many  cases  germinating  badly, 
mainly  owing  no  doubt  to  the  cold  and  wet  character 
of  last  season,  and  the  nipping  east  winds  and  dry 
character  of  March  and  the  early  days  of  April. 
What  then  is  wanted  at  the  present  moment  is  a 
supply  of  earthquakes.  Who  will  start  upon  the 
business?  The  nursery  business  is  especially  just 
now  undergoing  marked  changes,  and  the  cry  is, 
Who  will  show  us  any  good  thing  ?  Let  some  enter¬ 
prising  horticulturist  at  once  open  a  depot  in 
London  for  a  supply  of  earthquakes  with  branches 
in  all  our  great  cities  and  towns.  Who  knows  what 
an  amount  of  business  there  is  to  be  done  in  this 
way,  or  what  fortunes  there  are  to  be  made  by- 
securing  royalties  on  earthquakes  at  per  cubic  yard  l 
- *5- - 

ROCK  PLANTS- 

Many  plants  are  well  suited  for  cultivation  on 
rockeries,  and  which  are  not  in  any  sense  of  the 
term  Alpine  plants.  In  lowland  districts,  where 
rockeries  are  constructed  for  the  growth  of  dwarf- 
habited  plants,  those  coming  from  flat  or  but  slightly 
elevated  positions  often  succeed  better  than  those 
that  are  purely  of  Alpine  habitat.  The  natural  con¬ 
ditions  are  more  nearly  conformable  to  their  likings, 
and  if  shady  and  sunny  places  respectively  are 
selected  for  those  that  affect  such  places  and  con¬ 
ditions  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  cultivator  often 
succeeds  better  than  with  the  more  fastidious 
Alpines.  The  latter  may  be  grown  if  the  lover  of 
hardy  plants  so  desires  ;  but  in  order  to  render  the 
rockery  as  effective  as  possible,  the  showier  and* 
easier  grown  kinds  should  be  planted  in  masses  in, 
prominent  positions  for  general  effect.  The  under-, 
mentioned  kinds  include  those  now  in  bloom 
although  several  of  them  are  much  behind  their 
usual  time  owing  to  the  long-continued  cold  weather 
during  February  and  March. 

Saxifraga  oppositifolia. — The  stems  of  this 
truly  Alpine  species  are  procumbent,  densely  covered 
with  leaves  imbricated  in  four  rows,  and  form  a 
close  carpet  covering  the  ground.  The  bright  purple 
flowers  are  produced  singly  on  short  shoots  that  only- 
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rise  about  an  inch  or  so  above  the  general  surface. 
The  white  variety  S.  o.  alba  is  interesting  by  way  of 
contrast.  Then  there  is  a  form  named  S.  o. 
pyrenaica,  with  rosy-purple  flowers  about  twice  the 
size  of  those  of  the  type.  All  three  are  distinct  and 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  rock  garden.  The  type  is  a 
native  of  the  mountains  of  Britain  as  well  as  the 
Continent.  All  should  be  planted  where  the  soil  is 
sufficiently  deep  to  supply  moisture  to  the  roots 
during  periods  of  heat  and  drought  in  summer. 

Saxifraga  sancta. — The  habit  of  tfcis  species  is 
tufted  and  dense,  forming  compact  cushions  of  a 
bright  green  that  is  varied  only  in  spring  while  the 
plant  is  in  bloom.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  a 
compact  spike  that  rises  only  an  inch  or  two  above 
the  foliage  ;  the  petals  are  of  a  bright  yellow,  and, 
though  not  very  large,  are  aided  by  the  long  stamens 
of  the  same  hue,  in  making  a  display.  Where 
planted  with  this  species  the  ground  never  looks  ' 
bare. 

Draba  Mawii. — A  patch  of  this  Draba  constitutes 
a  beautiful  object  on  a  rockery  on  account  of  its 
dwarf  habit  and  profusion  of  white  flowers.  The 
linear-oblong,  deeply  toothed  leaves  form  little 
rosettes  or  tufts  such  as  are  common  in  this  genus. 
The  flowers  are  relatively  large  for  the  size  of  the 
plant,  so  that  the  species  is  altogether  choice  in  its 
way.  It  was  introduced  from  the  mountains  of 
Spain  as  recently  as  1873,  yet  is  not  so  common 
as  might  be  expected  in  gardens  where  rock  plants 
receive  some  attention. 

Draba  Aizoon. — The  leaves  of  this  species  are 
linear  and  densely  arranged  in  small  rosettes,  from 
which  the  flower  scapes  arise  to  a  height  of  1  in.  or 
2  in.,  bearing  an  umbel  of  golden  yellow  flowers. 
The  general  effect  is  therefore  very  different  from 
D.  Mawii  for  horticultural  purposes,  so  that  there 
is  room  for  both  species  even  in  a  select  collection. 

Hacquetia  Epipactis.  —  Umbelliferous  plants 
that  flower  in  spring  are  rare,  and  there  is 
probably  no  other  species  of  the  order  in  cultivation 
which  blooms  at  this  early  period  of  the  year.  The 
flower  stems,  with  their  whorls  of  large  greenish 
yellow  bracts,  rise  only  to  a  height  of  2  in.  or  3  in., 
and  bear  in  the  centre  of  the  bracts  a  dense  cluster 
of  golden  yellow  flowers.  This  constitutes  the  most 
that  is  to  be  seen  of  the  plant  at  this  period  of  the 
year.  The  deeply  three  parted  and  lobed  leaves  are 
mostly  produced  later  on,  when  the  weather  is  more 
conducive  to  growth. 

Iberis  saxatile. — The  linear,  ciliated  and  some¬ 
what  fleshy  leaves  of  this  species  are  smaller  than 
those  of  most  other  kinds  in  cultivation.  The 
slender,  ascending  stems  are  generally  about  4  in.  to 
6  in.  long,  and  terminate  in  umbels  of  small  white 
flowers.  In  the  shelter  of  a  cold  frame  this  neat, 
Alpine  species  often  flowers  during  the  winter 
months  if  the  weather  is  at  all  mild,  but  on  the 
exposed  ledges  of  the  rockery  it  does  not  bloom  till 
the  warmth  of  spring  is  making  itself  felt.  It  is  a 
native  of  South  Europe,  and  was  originally  intro¬ 
duced  in  1739. 

Erysimum  ochroleucum  helveticum. — The  habit 
of  this  plant  is  more  erect  than  that  of  the  type, 
which  has  the  stems  procumbent  at  the  base.  It  is 
also  of  biennial  duration  as  a  rule,  and  is  erect, 
branched  near  the  base,  about  6  in.  to  1  ft.  in  height, 
and  well  clothed  with  linear-lanceolate  or  slightly 
toothed  leaves.  The  flowers  are  darker  in  colour 
than  those  of  the  type,  but  smaller  and  bright  yellow. 

It  requires  the  shelter  of  a  frame,  however,  to  get  it 
in  flower  thus  early. 

- -*• - 

EUCHARIS  SUBEDENTATA. 

The  flowers  of  this  species  are  produced  during  the 
winter  months,  but  it  varies  more  or  less  as  to  the 
time  of  their  appearance  according  to  the  particular 
treatment  accorded  it.  With  exception  of  E.  Hart- 
w’egiana,  the  flowers  are  smaller  than  those  of  any 
other  species  of  Eucharis,  but  pure  white  and  very 
pretty.  They  are  produced  in  umbels  as  in  other 
cases,  and  are  horizontal  or  slightly  drooping. 
Both  this  and  E.  Hartwegiana  are  sometimes 
separated  from  the  rest  and  placed  in  the  genus 
Caliphruria,  owing  to  the  reduced  condition  of  the 
corona,  but  this  action  is  untenable  in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  E.  Sanderiana  has  no  crown  at  all, 
even  although  it  has  large  and  well-developed 
flowers.  The  specific  name  subedentata  refers  to  the 
teeth,  which  should  characterise  the  genus  Cali¬ 
phruria,  and  which  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
C.  Hartwegiana,  being  absent  or  nearly  so.  The 


leaves  of  the  plant  under  notice  are  ovate-oblong, 
and  the  flower  scape  about  18  in.  high,  and  the 
general  appearance  of  the.  plant  is  that  of  a  dwarf 
species  of  Eucharis.  The  cultural  treatment  re¬ 
quired  is  precisely  that  of  Eucharis,  and,  as  the  plant 
comesfrom  Columbia,  stove  temperature  is  necessary. 
Repotting  may  be  done  after  the  bulbs  have  flowered, 
using  acompost  of  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  sufficient  sand 
to  keep  the  whole  porous  and  open.  When  this 
operation  is  necessitated  the  pots  of  bulbs  should  be 
placed  in  a  higher  temperature  to  encourage  fresh 
growth. 

- -I* - 
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TRADESCANTIA  REGINA. 

As  recently  as  1890  this  Tradescantia  was  introduced 
from  Central  Peru  by  Messrs.  Linden,  Parc  Leopold, 
Brussels.  It  is  named  after  the  Queen  of  the 
Belgians,  who,  with  the  king,  on  a  visit  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  took  particular  notice  of  this  plant.  There 
is  an  illustration  of  it  in  L' Illustration  Horticole, 
PI.  147,  which  shows  a  plant  with  the  large  and 
showy  leaves  arranged  in  two  ranks  in  the  same  way 
as  Zebrinia  pendula.  All  parts  of  the  plant  how¬ 
ever  are  larger  and  the  habit  more  erect.  The  leaves 
are  of  wonderful  size  for  this  genus,  and  measure 
6  in.  or  more  in  length,  and  ij  to  ij  in  .in  width,  as 
represented  in  the  coloured  plate,  although  they  are 
stated  to  have  been  reduced  by  the  artist.  A  broad 


band  along  the  centre  of  the  upper  surface  is  striated 
with  transverse  lines  of  deep  green,  purple,  and  rose, 
arranged  like  the  bones  of  a  fish.  On  each  side  of 
this  is  a  broad  grey  band  showing  longitudinal 
green  lines  upon  it.  The  margin  again  has  a  band 
of  clear  green  lines.  The  under  surface  as  well  as 
the  stems  are  of  a  beautiful  violet  purple.  Flowers 
are  therefore  unnecessary  to  establish  the  reputation 
of  the  plant,  as  the  foliage  alone  will  constitute  a 
sufficient  reputation  for  it. 

CAVE'S  NURSERIES,  NEWPORT,  ISLE  OF 
WIGHT. 

Persons  visiting  the  Island,  who  are  interested  in 
horticultural  pursuits,  will  find  innumerable  objects 
of  interest  in  Mr.  Cave's  well-conducted  nurseries. 
The  stock  of  fruit  trees  is  very  large  and  most  com¬ 
plete,  embracing  all  the  best  varieties  of  Plum,  Pear, 
Apple,  and  Cherry  trees,  particular  attention  being 
given  to  the  sorts  suitable  for  culture  upon  the 
Island.  All  kinds  of  forest  trees,  conifers,  and  shrubs 
are  well  grown ;  the  Coniferae  assume  in  many  cases 
a  brilliant  and  dazzling  foliage,  which  cannot  be 
excelled  in  any  portion  of  the  kingdom.  This  is  no 
doubt  due  to  the  pure  atmosphere  and  the  large 
proportion  of  sunshine  they  receive.  Early  spring 
is  not  by  any  means  the  best  time  to  see  a  nursery, 
although  to  the  lover  of  horticulture  there  is  plenty 
of  objects  which  will  command  interest  here  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  For  several  years  past  Mr. 
Cave  has  been  devoting  a  good  deal  of  time  and 
attention  to  the  formation  of  a  collection  of  Orchids, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  his  efforts  in  this 


direction  have  been  most  gratifying  and  encouraging. 
The  collection  is  a  representative  one,  composed 
of  Cattleyas,  Laelias,  Dendrobiums,  Oncidiums, 
Odontoglossums,  etc.,  etc.,  all  healthy,  thoroughly 
well  grown,  and  absolutely  clean.  There  are  also 
fine  collections  of  all  kinds  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  suitable  for  the  local  trade.— J.  McNab. 


THE  BROAD  BEAN. 

In  my  article  under  this  heading  on  p.  503,  there  ar 
two  or  three  points  that  appear  a  little  obscure,  ;  1 
need  to  be  made  clearer.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
paragraph  in  the  middle  column  of  the  page  I 
meant  to  say,  “  which  produces  more  than  three 
beans  in  apod."  In  the  last  paragraph,  the  remark 
"gathered  at  night  time”  is  obviously  incorrect; 
what  -was  meant  was,  “  gathered  at  the  right  time." 
— R.  D. 

DIEFENBACHIA  OLBIA. 

The  habit  of  this  plant  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
plants  already  in  cultivation,  but  the  leaves  are  very 
beautifully  marked.  They  measure  about  14  in.  long 
and  about  6  in.  across,  and  are  of  a  rich  dark  green 
with  a  broad  white  band  along  the  centre  gradually 
merging  into  the  green,  which  is  variously  blotched 
with  clear  yellow  and  a  few  white  markings.  The 
above  indicates  what  is  shown  in  L  'Illustration 
Horticole,  but  each  leaf  varies  from  another  in  colour 
and  is  sometimes  half-a-yard  in  length.  The  plant 
was  introduced  from  Peru  in  1890,  by  Messrs.  Linden, 
Parc  Leopold,  Brussels,  who  consider  that  the 


warm  and  temperate  countries  of  tropical 
America  yet  contain  marvellous  plants  worthy  of 
those  which  have  preceded  them  in  European 
cultures.  Both  this  and  Tradescantia  Reginae  were 
gathered  by  a  collector  who  was  desired  to  seek 
especially  for  novelties  with  ornamental  foliage. 


FORSYTHIA  SUSPENSA. 

The  beauty  of  this  shrub  in  the  early  spring  months 
cannot  be  over-estimated,  as  no  other  shrub  produces 
such  a  wealth  of  clear  yellow  flowers  at  this  early 
period  of  the  year.  The  branches  being  naked, 
show  off  the  large  yellow  flowers  to  advantage,  and  the 
latter  harmonise  well  with  the  twiggy,  straw-coloured 
branches.  In  growing  this  shrub  the  object  should 
be  to  get  as  much  young  wood  as  early  in  the  season 
as  possible,  so  that  it  may  ripen  before  the  leaves 
drop  in  autumn.  Plenty  of  flowers  can  be  secured  in 
this  way.  Pruning  cannot  be  accomplished  till 
after  the  flowering  period,  otherwise  the  flowering 
branches  would  be  cut  away.  The  sooner  it  is  done 
however  after  this  the  better.  Young  and  vigorously- 
growing  bushes,  or  those  that  are  annually  pruned, 
flower  best. 


THE  CHINESE  YAM. 

When  I  wrent  to  Coollattin  as  general  foreman, 
the  gardener  drew  my  attention  to  a  plant  and  asked 
me  to  take  special  care  of  it.  It  was  potted  in  an 
8-in.  pot  and  grown  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  where  it 
made  a  tremendous  growth,  covering  a  good  sized 
wire  trellis  where  it  was  expected  to  flower.  Both 
of  us  were  quite  ignorant  as  to  what  it  w'as  until  an 
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old  gardener,  visiting  the  place,  told  me  it  was  the 
Chinese  Yam.  It  died  down  in  the  autumn  and  was 
stored  under  the  stage  along  with  the  Gloxinias.  In 
the  spring  it  was  taken  out  and  planted  in  front  of  a 
wall,  where  it  grew  well  the  following  summer,  and 
was  to  be  left  out  all  the  following  winter,  but  as  I 
left  at  Martimas,  1890,  I  cannot  say  whether  it  is 
alive  or  not.  If  it  stood  the  winter  it  is  more  than 
likely  to  be  still  there. — Gray,  West  Meath. 

TILLANDSIA  ZAHNII. 

The  flowers  of  this  beautiful  species  are  produced  in 
branching  spikes  clear  above  the  foliage  on  an  erect 
stem.  The  closely  crowded  bracts,  the  ovary  and 
the  sepals  are  of  a  bright  yellow,  while  the  petals  are 
pale  yellow.  •  It  is  true  that  the  basal  part  of  the 
larger  bracts  is  of  a  deep  red,  but  this  colour  is  not 
sufficiently  prominent  to  effect  the  general  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  plant.  The  arching  leaves  are  of  medium 
width,  12  in.  to  18  in.  in  length,  deeply  channelled 
and  beautifully  striped  with  red  or  crimson  on  the 
lower  half,  but  particularly  on  the  under  side.  The 
plant  is  therefore  sufficiently  ornamental  to  be  grown 
for  the  sake  of  the  foliage  alone,  and  may  be  grown 
for  a  number  of  years  before  it  flowers.  It  then  dies 
as  far  the  central  rosette  of  leaves  is  concerned,  but 
not  as  a  rule  till  it  has  developed  some  young 
suckers  at  the  base  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  plant. 
A  flowering  specimen  may  be  seen  on  the  new 
rockery  at  Chelsea  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons. 

AKEBIA  QU1NATA. 

The  general  appearance  of  this  Chusan  plant  does 
not  much  recall  that  of  the  Barberry  family,  to  which 
it  belongs,  owing  to  the  climbing  habit  of  the  stems 
and  the  digitate  or  fingered  leaves  which  consist  of 
five  oval  leaflets.  So  nearly  hardy  is  it  that  it  may 
be  grown  against  a  wall  in  favoured  parts  of  the 
country  without  any  shelter  than  that  afforded  it  by 
the  wall.  The  flowers  are  pretty  freely  produced  in 
clusters  all  along  the  shoots  of  the  previous  year’s 
formation,  and  are  sweet  scented.  They  are  also  of 
a  dull  purple  and  make  their  appearance  during  the 
early  part  of  the  year  in  greenhouses,  but  out  of 
doors  not  till  March  even  in  favourable  or  mild 
winters.  The  past  winter,  but  particularly  the 
month  of  March,  has  delayed  the  appearance  of  the 
flowers,  so  that  should  we  have  a  continuance  of  fine 
weather  they  may  be  finer  than  usual.  Naturally 
the  stems  are  twining,  so  that  in  favourable  parts  of 
the  country  it  may  be  allowed  to  ramble  over  bushes 
or  an  old  tree  stump,  where  it  would  appear  more 
natural  than  against  a  wall  where  it  must  be  trained 
in  rather  a  formal  way. 

THE  CHILIAN  CROCUS. 

The  hardiness  of  Tecophilaea  cyaneo-crocea  does  not 
seem  to  have  come  up  to  expectation  judging  by  the 
comparative  scarcity  of  it  in  gardens  at  the  present 
day.  The  beauty  of  the  flowers  is  however  unques¬ 
tionable,  and  equals  that  of  the  Gentian  except  the 
base  of  the  segments, where  pure  white  contrasts  with 
blue.  There  is  considerable  variation,  in  the  amounts 
of  blue  and  white  respectively,  amongst  the  different 
individuals  of  an  importation,  some  having  a  great 
part  of  the  segments  white.  There  are  about  three 
channelled  and  wavy  leaves  to  a  bulb.  Rich,  sandy 
loam  is  the  best  soil  in  which  to  grow  it,  and  the 
bulbs  should  be  kept  dry  during  the  season  of  rest. 
.It  would  be  a  beautiful  addition  to  the  hardy  plant 
house  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  blue  flowers 
of  any  kind  are  not  by  any  means  plentiful.  We 
noted  it  in  fine  condition  the  other  day  in  the  Hale 
Farm  Nursery,  and  with  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons. 

- - — - 

Amaryllis  at  the  Birmingham  Show. — At  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  show  last  week,  Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  &  Sons, 
Liverpool,  exhibited  a  splendid  group  of  upwards  of 
one  hundred  Amaryllis,  all  remarkable  for  their  sturdy 
growth,  and  many  having  two  spikes  of  flowers. 
Eurydice  and  Flora  were  awarded  First-class  Cer¬ 
tificates  ;  and  Eurydice,  Aspasia,  Hercules,  a  giant 
flower,  Melpomene,  and  Serapis  were  the  cream  of 
the  lighter  coloured  varieties;  Crimson  Gem  and 
Terentina,  intense  glowing  crimson  colour  ;  Master¬ 
piece  was  another  extra  large  and  fine  shaped  flower  ; 
the  Warrior,  a  perfectly  formed  orange-scarlet,  and 
President,  a  very  fine  orange-scarlet,  were  also  con¬ 
spicuous.  The  group  well  deserved  the  special  cer¬ 
tificate  awarded  by  the  judges,  Mr.  Owen  Thomas, 
Frogmore  Gardens,  and  Mr.  Bennett,  Rangemore. 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS, 


A  Fine  Cattleya  Trianae  Schroderae. 

This  Cattleya  is  now  getting  pretty  plentiful  in 
collections,  but  as  a  rule  the  pieces  are  very  small. 
That  is  usually  the  case  not  only  with  Cattleyas  but 
with  all  popular  Orchids  until  the  desire  to  possess 
it  has  been  pretty  well  satisfied,  after  which  one  may 
expect  to  see  specimens  a'lowed  to  get  to  some 
appreciable  size.  A  fine  plant  consisting  of 
thirty-six  pseudo-bulbs  and  bearing  thirteen  flowers, 
is  now  in  bloom  with  Mr.  P.  McArthur,  4,  Maida 
\  ale,  and  which  is  probably  the  finest  piece  in 
the  country.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  shade  of 
colour  with  a  rich  orange  blotch  in  the  throat,  and 
they  are  so  distinctly  fragrant  as  to  be  perceptible 
when  one  enters  the  house  in  which  the  plant  is 
grown. 

Trichopilia  suavis  alba. 

The  typical  form  of  this  Orchid  is  notable  for  the 
numerous  rosy  purple  blotches  on  the  white  ground 
colour  of  the  lip.  The  white  variety  has  no  other 
colour  except  the  usual  yellow  blotch  on  the  disc. 
The  flowers  are  as  large  as  those  of  the  type  and 
equally  freely  produced,  that  is,  a  number  of  flowers 
arise  from  every  pseudo-bulb,  so  that  a  small  plant  is 
very  ornamental.  The  size  of  the  blooms  should 
also  render  this  variety  very  popular  with  growers. 
Many  Orchids  having  the  name  alba  attached  to 
them  frequently  have  a  considerable  amount  of 
colour  and  .are  less  worthy  of  the  name  than  that 
under  notice.  We  noted  a  piece  of  it  in  the  nursery 
of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  where  it  was 
suspended  from  the  roof  of  a  house  in  a  small 
basket. 

Orchis  longicornu. 

Like  our  early  purple  Orchis,  this  North  African 
species  flowers  early  in  the  season,  say  in  May,  in 
the  open  air,  but  in  a  cold  frame  it  comes  on  much 
earlier,  and  in  the  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham, 
it  commenced  flowering  about  the  beginning  of  this 
month.  The  leaves  form  a  rosette  on  the  ground, 
while  the  stems  rise  to  a  height  of  10  in.  or  12  in., 
bearing  a  raceme  of  flowers  on  the  top.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  pale  purple  or  lilac  and  heavily  stri¬ 
ated  with  green,  especially  the  former.  The  middle 
lobe  of  the  lip  is  bifid,  reflexed  at  the  sides  and,  of  a 
dark  violet-purple,  with  a  white  band  along  the 
centre,  spotted  with  small  purple  markings.  The 
spur  is  long,  flattened,  purple,  and  dilated  at  the  end, 
and  has  given  rise  to  the  specific  name  which  means 
long  horned.  A  cool,  moist  half  shady  position  on  a 
rockery  would  suit  this  as  well  as  many  others 
of  this  interesting  class  of  plants. 

Brassavola  grand iflora. 

The  flowers  of  a  large  number  of  the  Brassavolas 
bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  one  another  in 
being  more  or  less  similar  in  shape  and  white.  The 
leaves  also  in  a  great  many  cases  are  terete,  that  is, 
round  like  a  straw,  a  fact  which  also  increases  the 
similarity  of  many  of  the  species.  Those  of  the 
species  under  notice,  are,  however,  somewhat  out  of 
the  usual  run  in  being  lanceolate  and  groved  above, 
thereby  showing  a  tendency  to  be  more  flattened 
than  is  usually  the  case.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
narrow,  linear,  and  creamy-white,  spotted  with  pink 
externally.  The  lip  is  large,  heart-shaped,  and  pure 
white  with  a  few  purple  spots  on  the  interior  of  the 
unfolded  claw.  The  Brassavolas  are  useful  for 
basket  work,  as  they  can  then  be  hung  up  near  the 
glass.  We  noted  it  so  grown  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs  Hugh  Low  &  Co  ,  Clapton. 

- -*■ - 
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Royal  Horticultural,  April  12 th. — The  exhibits 
show  a  tendency  to  get  more  numerous  and  larger, 
but  as  yet  they  continue  to  be  made  up  of  indoor 
plants,  such  as  Orchids,  greenhouse  hard-wooded 
subjects  and  forced  plants.  A  group  of  Orchids, 
consisting  chiefly  of  tall  Vandas,  Dendrobiums,  and 
Odontoglossums,  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  for  which  a 
Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded.  A  smaller 
group  of  Orchids^  consisting  of  Cattleya  Mendeli 
abens  and  others,  also  Cypripediums  and  Vandas, 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  H.  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton. 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  also  exhibited 
Orchids,  amongst  which  Dendrobium  Phalaenopsis 
Schroderianum,  the  new  Cypripedium  Chamber- 


lainianum,  and  Masdevallias  were  prominent  ;  a 
Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded.  Two  very 
pretty  varieties  of  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei, 
Cypripedium  insigne  Imschootianum,  etc.,  were 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Linden  (l'Horticulture  Inter¬ 
national),  Parc  Leopold,  Brussels.  An  interesting 
group  of  Cypripediums,  Masdevallias,  and  other  Or¬ 
chids  was  shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, Bart  ,M.P. 
(grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  White),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking, 
for  which  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded. 
Some  magnificent  spikes  of  very  fine  forms  of  Odonto¬ 
glossum  triumphans,  O.  crispum,  O.  Ruckerianum, 
and  O.  Leeanum  were  shown  by  Mr.  Ballantine, 
gardener  to  Baron  Schroder,  The  Dell.  Egham 
Other  exhibitors  of  Orchids  were  Messrs.  Heath  & 
Son,  Cheltenham  ;  R.  J.  Measures,  Esq.,  Cambridge 
Lodge,  Camberwell  ;  M.  S.  Cooke,  Esq'  (gardener, 
Mr.  D.  Cullimore),  Kingston  Hill;  Mr.  H.  A.  Tracey, 
Amyand  Road,  Twickenham,  and  Messrs.  F  Ross 
&  Co.,  Bletchingley,  Surrey.  A  Silver  Banksian 
Medal  was  awarded  to  G.  R.  LeDoux,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr  B.  Bowyer),  Langton  House,  East  Molesey,  for  a 
small  group  of  Odontoglossums  and  Dendrobiums. 
A  similar  Award  was  made  to  C.  J  Lucas,  Esq 
(gardener,  Mr.  G.  Duncan),  Warnham  Court, 
Horsham,  for  a  group  of  Angraecums,  Miltonia 
Morelliana  illustris,  and  a  Cultural  Commendation 
was  give  for  Odontoglossum  Cervantesii  decorum. 
A  large  and  well-flowered  plant  of  Vanda 
Denisoniana  was  shown  by  H.  J.  Ehves,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  Hansford),  Colesborne  Park, 
Gloucestershire,  for  which  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal 
was  awarded  A  small  group  of  Orchids  was  also 
shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea, 
including  Dendrobium  atroviolaceum  and  Laelio- 
Cattleya  Marriottiana. 

A  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  H. 
Low  &  Co.,  for  a  showy  group  of  hard-wooded  green¬ 
house  plants,  arranged  in  groups  of  a  kind,  such  as 
Heaths,  Boronias,  Epacris,  and  Pimeleas.  A  Bronze 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Wm. 
Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  for  a  group  of  Palms, 
Dracaenas,  Heaths,  Daffodils,  &c.  Mignonette  and 
Lily  of  the  Valley  from  home-grown  crowns  were  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Mr.  W.  C  Leach,  Albury  Park.  A  basket 
of  a  white  Cineraria  named  Improved  Snowflake,  and 
which  is  considered  to  be  of  some  value  for  market 
purposes,  was  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co., 
High  Holborn.  A  basket  of  double  Primroses  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill.  Two 
boxes  of  Tea  and  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  were 
shown  by  Mr.  Wm.  Rumsey,  Waltham  Cross.  He 
also  had  a  very  beautiful  group  of  Roses  in  pots,  for 
which  a  Silver-Gilt  Flora  Medal  was  awarded.  A 
Silver-Gilt  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  for  a  showy  group  of 
Amaryllis,  Clivias,  See.  A  stand  of  cut  flowers  of 
Magnolia  conspicua  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
J.  Hudson,  gardener  to  the  Messrs,  de  Rothschild, 
Gunnersbury  House,  Acton.  A  Silver  Banksian 
Medal  was  awarded  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart  , 
M.P.  (gardener  Mr.  Bain),  for  a  group  of  cut  flowers 
of  Anthurium  of  many  varieties,  set  up  with  their 
leaves  and  Asparagus.  A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Barr  Se  Son,  Covent  Garden,  for 
a  large  collection  of  Daffodils  in  many  varieties,  set 
up  with  Palms  and  Ferns.  A  small  group  of  herba¬ 
ceous  plants  was  shown  by  Messrs  Paul  &  Son, 
Cheshunt. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee  a  box  of  fruit 
of  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  Strawberry,  and 
another  of  a  very  dwarf  seedling  raised  from  Keen’s 
Seedling,  and  some  Tomatos  were  shown  by  Mr.  G. 
Wythes,  Syon  House,  Brentford. 

Some  prizes  were  offered  by  the  society  for  Daffo¬ 
dils,  and  the  first  prize  for  twelve  varieties  was 
awarded  to  H.  Berkeley  James,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
James  Gibson),  The  Oaks,  Carshalton.  The  Rev.  J 
E.  Bourne,  Dunston,  Lincoln,  was  second.  H.  J 
Adams,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  May),  Roseneath, 
London  Road,  Enfield, had  the  best  six  varieties  ;  and 
the  Rev.  G.  P.  Haydon  was  second.  Some  prizes 
were  offered  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Covent  Garden, 
for  groups  of  Daffodils.  The  first  prize  in  this  case 
was  taken  by  the  Rev.  J.  E  Bourne  ;  A.  Kingsmill, 
Esq.,  Harrow  Weald,  was  second;  Miss  Reeves, 
Cork,  took  the  third  place  ;  while  the  Rev.  G.  P. 
Haydon  was  fourth. 

Birmingham  Spring  Show,  held  on  the  6th  and  7th 
inst.,  was  a  decided  advance  upon  that  of  last  year, 
in  fact  one  of  the  best  the  society  has  ever  held. 
The  Orchid  section  showed  a  marked  improvement 
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upon  previous  displays,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
collection  from  Highbury  was  considered  one  of  the 
finest  ever  seen  in  the  Town  Hall.  Mr.  W.  Bown, 
Beech  Lanes,  who  was  a  very  good  second,  also  had 
an  admirable  group.  The  best  eighteen  Hyacinths 
were  staged  by  Mr.  N.  Thwaites,  Edgbaston,  and 
the  best  twelve  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Hulse,  Beech  Lanes. 
In  other  competitions  the  premier  awards  went  as 
follows  : — Lily  of  the  Valley,  Mr.  Bown  ;  Dielytras, 
Mr.  Bown  ;  Spiraeas,  Mr.  J.  A  Kenrick  ;  Deutzias, 
Mr.  Clayton;  Roses  in  pots,  Mr.  J.  R.  Manley; 
Indian  Azaleas,  Mr.  Bown;  Azalea  Mollis,  Sir  T. 
Martineau  ;  Cinerarias,  Mr.  Manley  ;  six  stove  or 
greenhouse  plants  in  flower,  Mr.  Martineau  ;  Ferns, 
Mr.  W.  Matthews ;  Palms,  Sir  T.  Martineau  ; 
bouquets,  Mr.  W.  Marriott,  Coventry,  and  Messrs. 
W.  Pope  &  Sons  ;  cut  Orchids,  Mr.  Bown ;  and 
Auriculas,  Mr.  J.  Clements,  Harborne. 

Trade  growers  contributed  largely  to  the  success 
of  the  show,  amongst  them  being  Messrs.  R.  Smith 
&  Co.,  Worcester,  Messrs.  Hewitt  &  Co.,  Messrs. 
W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  Messrs.  Thomson  & 
Sons,  Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  Messrs.  Pope  &  Sons,  Mr. 
W.  B.  Child,  and  Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  &  Sons, 
Liverpool. 

- - 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN, 


Calatheas. — The  present  is  a  suitable  time  to  in¬ 
crease  the  stock  of  Calatheas,  including  those  grown 
under  the  name  of  Marantas,  by  division  of  the  old 
plants,  before  they  have  made  much  young  growth. 
Syringe  the  leaves  nowand  again  to  keep  them  moist, 
but  do  not  overwater  till  growth  is  again  active. 

Crotons. — Old  plants  of  this  class  soon  get  leggy 
and  unfit  for  decorative  purposes  ;  the  tops  may 
therefore  be  taken  off  and  rooted,  but  if  these  are  in 
excess  of  what  is  required,  select  only  those  with  the 
best  coloured  foliage.  If  these  tops  are  inserted 
singly  in  pots  with  all  their  leaves,  they  will  soon 
root  in  a  close  frame  if  kept  moist. 

Dracaenas. — The  tops  of  most  of  the  species  of 
Dracaena  will  root  readily  if  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  Crotons.  D.  Goldieana  is  more  difficult,  and  the 
usual  plan  is  to  ring  it  and  cover  it  with  a  pot  of 
light  soil  or  some  sphagnum  kept  moist  till  roots  are 
developed.  If  a  large  quantity  is  desired  then  the 
stems  may  be  laid  along  the  back  of  the  bed  used  for 
propagating  purposes,  slightly  covering  them  with 
tan  or  Coco-nut  fibre  to  encourage  the  development 
of  young  shoots.  The  latter  may  then  be  taken  off 
and  rooted  in  the  same  way  as  the  tops.  They  will 
take  longer  time  of  course  to  attain  a  useful  size. 

Ferns — Old  plants  that  were  not  repotted  re¬ 
cently  will  now  require  large  supplies  of  water  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  they  are  growing  ;  and  if  the  pots  are  well 
filled  with  roots.  Tree  Ferns  require  large  supplies, 
not  merely  at  the  roots,  but  the  stems  must  be  kept 
moist  by  pouring  water  over  them  once  a  day  or 
heavily  syringing  them,  using  a  coarse  nozzle.  If 
shading  is  used  at  all  let  it  be  put  down  only  during 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  and  rolling  it  up  again 
early  in  the  afternoon. 

Cyclamens. — Plants  that  are  going  out  of  flower 
should  not  be  dried  off, but  encouraged  to  retain  their 
leaves  as  long  as  possible.  For  this  purpose  they 
may  be  placed  in  a  frame,  where  they  may  be 
watered,  syringed,  and  closed  early  in  the  afternoon 
for  a  time  to  encourage  growth,  and  plump  up  the 
tubers.  Seedlings  may  also  be  urged  to  make  good 
growth  by  being  kept  in  heat,  so  that  they  may  be 
allowed  a  little  rest  later  on  before  they  commence 
flowering  in  autumn. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. — For  summer  flowering, 
the  plants  cannot  too  soon  be  potted  on  in  the  case 
of  old  plants  kept  rather  dry  in  pots  all  through  the 
winter.  Those  that  were  cut  back  in  the  autumn 
and  have  started  into  growth  will  be  the  first  to 
flower.  Others  may  be  pruned  back  now  for  a  suc¬ 
cession.  In  potting  use  a  compost  of  good  fibrous 
loam  and  sand  with  a  little  well-decayed  manure. 
Pot  firmly, and  stand  the  plants  in  a  well-lighted  posi¬ 
tion,  and  give  plenty  of  ventilation  to  ensure  short- 
jointed,  stocky  growth,  and  a  plentiful  production  will 
be  the  result. 

Peaches. — More  favourable  weather  now  prevails, 
and  advantage  may  be  taken  of  sunshine  to  close  early, 
allowing  the  temperature  to  run  up,  while  the  trees 
should  be  well  syringed  and  all  available  parts  of  the 
house  moistened.  Heeling  down  and  disbudding  in 


the  early  houses  should  by  this  time  be  completed. 
Keep  the  trees  well  supplied  with  moisture  at  the 
roots,  as  they  require  it,  applying  it  in  a  tepid  state. 
Liquid  manure  may  be  given  to  those  trees  that  are 
heavily  laden  with  fruit. 

Tomatos. — Those  plants  now  being  forced  for 
early  fruiting  should  have  all  the  lateral  shoots  pinched 
out  as  they  appear,  whether  they  are  grown  in 
pots  or  planted  out  and  trained  under  the  roof.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  house  should  be  kept  rather  dry 
while  the  plants  are  in  flower.  More  water  will  be 
required  if  the  plants  are  in  pots  than  when  planted 
out,  but  no  liquid  manure  should  be  given  until  the 
fruits  commence  to  swell. 

Tea  Roses. — The  pruning  of  Tea  Roses  may  now 
be  accomplished.  In  a  'great  many  cases  this  will  be 
limited  to  the  cutting  away  of  dead  wood,  and  thin¬ 
ning  out  the  shoots  that  remain  so  that  when  nailed 
in  to  the  walls  they  will  not  be  crowded.  Those 
grown  as  standards  will  have  to  be  pruned  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  shoots,  the  weak  ones  being 
pruned  hard  back  and  the  strong  ones  left  longer,  at 
the  same  time  keeping  an  eye  upon  the  head  so  as  to 
have  it  as  well  balanced  as  possible.  Those  grown 
on  pillars  may  be  tied  in  nearly  at  full  length,  shor¬ 
tening  back  the  laterals  to  an  eye  or  two  unless  they 
are  very  strong. 

Strawberries.  —  Plants  that  have  been  forced 
and  from  which  the  crop  is  gathered  may  now  be 
hardened  off  with  a  view  to  planting  them  out  pre¬ 
sently  for  autumn  flowering  and  fruiting.  A  sunny 
and  sheltered  position  should  be  chosen  to  make  a 
plantation  for  this  purpose.  The  plants  may  be  put 
in  the  ground  at  intervals  during  the  next  six  weeks, 
so  as  to  insure  a  succession  in  October.  Vicomtesse 
Hericarte  de  Thury  is  one  of  the  best  for  this  pur¬ 
pose. 

Questions  add  ansuieKs. 

*,*  Correspondents  are  requested,  in  order  to  avoid  delay, 
to  address  all  communications  to  "The  Editor” 
or  “  The  Publisher,”  and  not  to  any  person  by 
name,  unless  the  correspondence  is  of  a  private 
character.  Telegrams  may  be  addressed  "  Bambusa 
London .” 

Materials  for  Protecting  Trees. — Omega  : 
The  frosts  after  this  time  of  the  year  are  usually  not 
very  severe,  and  tiffany  or  scrim  canvas  will  serve 
to  ward  off  a  considerable  amount  from  the  blossom 
of  your  trees  provided  the  weather  is  dry.  Should 
they  be  subjected  to  a  shower  of  rain  and  it  should 
freeze  while  the  trees  are  still  wet,  the  blossom 
would  be  more  liable  to  injury  ;  but  even  then  the 
materials  we  mention  would  do  much  to  save  it. 

Budding  Peaches. — Omega ;  Peaches  may  be 
budded  not  only  on  two-year-old  stocks  but  also  on 
one-year-old  stocks  ;  but  the  budding  in  this  case 
would  have  to  be  done  near  the  base.  If  you  want 
to  bud  them  at  3  ft.,  4  ft.,  or  5  ft.  from  the  ground, 
as  is  often  done,  then  you  must  have  stocks  that  are 
several  years  old  and  have  formed  stems  of  some 
strength  before  the  buds  are  inserted  upon  them. 

Names  of  Plants. — Omega  :  1,  The  Double  Chinese 
Plum  (Prunus  sinensis  flore  pleno) ;  2,  The  Neapolitan 
Allium  (Allium  neapolitanum). 

Dwarfing  Stock  for  Plum.— A.  Haden ;  The 
most  dwarfing  stock  at  present  used  for  the  Plum  is 
Prunus  Mahaleb,  which  is  more  extensively  used 
upon  the  Continent  than  in  tnis  country.  Naturally 
it  is  a  slow  growing  tree  and  would  therefore  exercise 
a  dwarfing  effect  upon  trees  grafted  upon  it.  We 
should  therefore  use  it  for  varieties  of  weak  or 
medium  vigour,  leaving  the  stronger  growing  kinds 
to  be  worked  upon  some  of  the  Plum  stocks 
employed  for  the  purpose. 

Charlock. — J .  C.  L.  :  If  placed  under  garden 
crops  you  will  soon  be  able  to  get  rid  of  the  pest  by 
occupying  the  ground  with  Potatos,  Peas,  Turnips,  or 
in  fact  anything  that  will  permit  of  the  ground  being 
regularly  hoed  during  at  least  the  early  part  of 
summer,  after  which  any  plants  that  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  may  be  hand  weeded  to  prevent  their 
seeding  upon  the  ground.  It  will  take  a  number  of 
years  to  get  the  ground  perfectly  clean,  because  it  is 
filled  with  seeds,  and  every  time  it  is  freshly  dug  or 
trenched  a  fresh  crop  of  seedlings  will  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance.  This  may  be  expected  until  all  the  seeds 
already  in  the  ground  have  a  chance  of  germinating. 
Being  an  annual,  Charlock  is  a  less  annoying  weed 
in  gardens  than  Bindweed,  Couch,  or  other  pests  of 
underground  and  creeping  nature. 

Choisya  ternata. — H.  Adams:  You  should  try  it 
against  a  wall,  either  on  an  east  or  west  aspect.  The 
shelter  of  a  wall  makes  a  great  difference  to  the 
hardiness  of  this  shrub ;  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  is 
no  doubt,  that  the  wall  prevents  the  leaves  from 
being  injured  by  wind  while  in  a  frozen  state.  If 
the  foliage  was  deciduous  instead  of  evergreen  it 
would  be  different,  and  the  shrub  under  those  con¬ 
ditions  would  have  been  better  able  to  withstand  the 


severity  of  our  winter.  Nail  in  the  main  branches, 
leaving  the  short  lateral  ones  at  full  length,  other¬ 
wise  you  will  prevent  the  plant  from  flowering.  Of 
course,  should  any  of  the  branches  present  a 
straggling  appearance,  they  may  be  shortened  back 
after  flowering  to  keep  the  whole  neat  and  tidy. 

Various.- — Flos:  1.  We  do  not  know.  Try  a 
good  second-hand  bookseller.  2.  Try  Hatchard  or 
Williams  &  Norgate.  3.  We  do  not  know  of  one. 
The  Zoologist  (monthly)  might  help  you. 

Communications  Received. — R.  E. — Dobbie  & 
Co.— W.  C.— E.  S  D.— J.  B  — J.  R.  P.— J.  McN  — 
E.  H.  K  — W.  H.  S.— P.  &  M.— E.  C.— W.  R.— A.  K. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Cravvley,  Sussex.  —  Dahlias, 
Chrysanthemums,  Bedding  Plants,  &c. 

- -*• - — 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

April  12  th,  1892. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  steady  demand 
for  agricultural  seeds.  White  Clover  and  Alsike  are 
dearer,  Red  Clover  and  Trefoil  steady,  Ryegrasses 
easier. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


April  13  th. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 
s.  d  s.  d. 


Apples...  per  ^-sieve  10  50 
Canadian  and  Nova 
Scotian  Apples 

per  barrel  12  0  25  o 
Tasmanian  Apple 

per  case...  8  0  20  0 
Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


Strawberries  per  lb. 

New  Grapes,  per  lb.  40 

Grapes  „ . per  lb.  2  0 

Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael’s,  each  2  6 


s.  d.  s.a 
20  40 
5  o 
4  0 


s.  d. 

ArtichokesGlobedoz.  306 
Asparagus,  Eng.bun.  10  o  13 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  203 

Beet . per  dozen  203 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  162 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz.  30  60 

Celery . per  bundle  2  6 

Cucumbers  . each  06  10 

Endive.  French,  doz.  26  30 
Herbs  . per  bunch  0  2 


5.  d.  s.  d 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  1  6 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  1  3 

Onions . per  bunch  0  4 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  1  6 
Smallsalading, punnet  o  4 
Seakale  ...per  basket  2 
Spinach,  per  strike  ...16 

Tomatos .  perlb.  1  o 

Turnips . per  bun.  o  6 


2  0 
2  0 
0  6 


3  0 


Potatos. — Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 


Acacia  var. ,  per  doz.  12  o  18  o 

Azalea  . per  doz.  ]S  o  42  o 

— Mollis . per  doz.  24  o  36  o 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4  o  12  o 

Cineraria  ...per  doz.  b  o  100 
Deutzia...per  doz  ...60  90 
Dracaena  term.,  doz.  24  o  36  o 
Dracaena  viridis,doz.  9  0  18  0 
Erica  Willmoriana 

per  doz... 12  o  18  o 
—  various,  per  doz.  9  0  24  o 
Evergreens, invar. doz  6  o  24  o 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  40180 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60  o 

Genista . per  doz.  8  o  10  o 

Hyacinths,.. .per  doz.  60  90 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

doz.  pots  12  o  18  o 
Marguerites,  per  doz.  9  o  12  o 
Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  10  6 
Palms,  Specimen  ...  15  o  63  o 
Primula  Sinensis  per 

doz.  40  60 

—scarlet . per  doz.  40  60 

Spiraeas . per  doz.  80120 

I  Tulips . per  doz.  60  90 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Acacia  or  Mimosa 

French  per  bunch  1620 
Anemone  various, 

French,  doz.  bun.  20  40 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  20  40 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 

Carnations,  12  blooms  20  30 
Daffodils,  double, 

doz.  bunches  20  40 
— Single,  doz.  bchs.  26  60 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  30  60 

Freezia . doz.  bun.  20  40 

Gardenias  12  blooms  30  60 
Heliotropes, 12  sprays  06  10 
Hyacinths,  12  sprays  30  40 
Jonquils,  doz.  bnches  10  20 
Lilac,  French, 

per  bunch  46  60 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  40  60 
Liliumsvar.,  doz.  blms.  16  30 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

doz.  bunches  6  0  10  0 
MaidenhairFern,i2bs.  6  090 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  20  40 
Mignonette...  12  bun.  16  30 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Narciss,  var.,  Scilly, 

doz.  bunches  20  40 
Narciss,  French, 
paper  white,  doz.  bs  30  40 
Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  10  16 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  40  60 

Primroses,  doz.  bchs.  06  10 
Primula,  double,  bun.  09  10 
Primula  single,  doz. 

sprays  04  06 
Oi  chid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from  03  10 
Roses,  yellow,  dozen  20  60 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  26  60 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  20  30 

—  Tea . per  dozen  10  30 

Spiraeas. . .doz.  bnchs  60  80 
Tuberoses,  per  doz  10  20 
Violets,  Parme,  Frnch 

per  bunch  20  30 

—  Czar,  French  bch.  16  20 

—  Dark,  French, 

doz.  bunches  16  20 
— English,  doz.  bchs.  10  16 
Wallflowers,  French, 

doz.  bunches  16  30 
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An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  of  52  pages  and  cover 
Exponent  of  scientific  and  high-farming;  advocate  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  agriculture,  in  the  supply  of  farm  requisites  and  the  sale 
ot  produce  ;  organ  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Associ¬ 
ation,  the  pioneer  society  tor  mutual  supply  of  pure  oilcakes, 
complete  manures,  reliable  seeds  and  implements  on  wholesale 
terms.  Specimen  copy  free.  Subscription  per  annum, 5s. 
inclusive  of  postage.  Single  Copies  6 d.  each,  through  id 
Newsagents. — 3,  Agar  Street,  Strand,  London.  W.C. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Thousands  of  Strong  Plants,  established  in  pots, 
ready  for  immediate  delivery.  Send  for  my  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue. 

HARDY  CLIMBERS. 

A  Grand  Collection  of  all  the  leading  kinds, 
Clematis,  Passifloras,  Jessamines,  Honeysuckles,  and 
scores  of  other  families. 

MALMAISON 

CARNATIONS. 

Blush,  Pink,  and  Crimson,  and  many  others  for 
borders  and  pots. 

BEGONIAS. 

Can  still  supply  most  of  the  Sections,  tubers  still 
dry,  just  fit  for  starting. 

MARGUERITES  AND 
GAILLARDIAS. 

Two  very  important  families  for  Summerdecoration. 

PENTSTEMONS&  PHLOX. 

Two  of  the  very  finest  of  our  Autumn  blooming 
families,  both  now  ready  for  planting  out. 

HOLLYHOCKS, 
PYRETHRUMS,  AND 
DELPHINIUMS. 

A  fine  stock  still  on  hand,  these,  and  kindred  other 
families  are  all  described  in  my  Florist  Flower 
Catalogue. 

HARDY  PERENNIALS. 

An  immense  stock,  and  a  most  unique  collection, 
plants  adapted  for  every  soil  and  situation,  for 
cutting,  for  bedding,  for  the  rockery,  and  many 
other  families. 

CANNAS. 

A  Grand  Collection  of  tall  and  dwarf  varieties,  all 
established  in  pots,  just  ready  for  planting  out. 
Catalogues  of  any  of  the  above  can  still  be  sent. 

DAHLIAS. 

My  Catalogue  of  Dahlias  is  in  the  press,  and  will 
be  issued  shortly,  it  will  contain  as  usual  all  the 
novelties  up  to  date.  Along  with  this  Catalogue  will 
be  issued  a  list  of 

STOCKS,  ASTERS, 
ZINNIAS, 

And  other  choice  annuals  for  Summer  flowering. 


Seeds  for  Amateurs. 

GARTERS’ 

BOXES  OF  TESTED 

SEEDS, 

FOR  SMALL  GARDENS. 


Carters^  2/6  Box  of  Vegetable  Seeds 

contains  13  Varieties,  and  is  sent  post  free  on 
receipt  of  remittance. 


Carters’  5/-  Box  of  Vegetable  Seeds 

contains  22  Varieties,  and  is  sent  post  free  on 
receipt  of  remittance. 


Carters’  7/6  Box  of  Vegetable  Seeds 

contains  30  Varieties,  and  is  sent  post  free  on 
receipt  of  remittance. 


Carters’  9/-  Box  of  Vegetable  Seeds 

contains  35  Varieties,  and  is  sent  post  free  on 
receipt  of  remittance. 


Other  Boxes,  10/6,  14/-,  17/6,  &  21/-. 

Full  List  of  Contents  Lost  Free. 


Seedsmen  by  Royat.  Warrants  to  THE  QUEEN  and 
THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 


237  &  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


SPECIAL 

Strong  Grape  Vines  in  variety. 
Specially  large  stocks  of  the 
following  kinds  : — 

OFFER 

OF 

Buckland  Sweetwater. 

Duke  of  Buccleugh. 

Alicante. 

Gros  Colmar. 

VINES. 

Gros  Maroc. 

Special  prices  upon  application. 

DIM 

Q  NURSERIES  fiUBCTI?  I) 

0  (400  Acres.)  UIHjOIJjU 

(LIMITED.) 

LUGICIDE  (Registered),  certain  Death 

to  Slugs,  fertilises  the  soil,  perfectly  harmless  to  plants 
and  domestic  animals.  The  greates  boon  to  Gardeners  ever 
invented,  is.  6d  per  box,  of  all  seedsmen. — Trade  terms, 
“THE  SLUGICIDE”  Co.,  6,  Maryleport  Street,  Bristol. 


THOMAS  S.  WARE, 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries , 

TOTTENHAM,  LONDON. 


'EFtNS^PECIALITY- 

|  The  finest  &  pstjferesting  Collection^  the  Trade. 

BCti  ESC  &  VAR  I  ETI ES 

I  Stove. Greenhouse, Hardy  Exotic  &  British 

EVERYONE  interested  in  Ferns  SHOULD 

SEND  FOR  OUR  partially  descriptive.  I 

1  Catalogue  free  on  Application. 

j  also  our  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  N£21.  | 

Price  1/6  post  free. 

- - 


NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

FROM  AMERICA. 


A.  Ladenber^ 

Ada  H.  Le  Roy 
Ethel  Paul 
Mamie  Craig 
Ruth  Cleveland. 

All  Prize  Winners,  and  the  fii  est  lot  ever  introduced  at  one 
time.  Strong  plants  now  ready,  as.  each,  the  set,  18s.,  of 

H.  J.  JONES, 

Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham, 


FORBES 

Catalogue  for  1892 

Is  the  largest,  best,  and  most  comprehensive  ever 
issued  on 

Florists’  Flowers  &  Herbaceous  Plants. 

It  contains  full  and  accurate  descriptions  of  all  the 
best  Antirrhinums,  Begonias,  Carnations,  Dahlias, 
Delphiniums,  Fuchsias,  Paeonies,  Pansies,  Violas, 
Pelargoniums.  Pentstemons,  Petunias,  Phloxes, 
Pinks,  Potentillas,  Primulas,  Pyrethrums,  Verbenas, 
Herbaceous  Plants,  &c.,  &c.  Also  of  my  true  and 
reliable  strain  of 


which,  by  the  force  of  their  merit,  are  now  justly 
celebrated  all  the  world  over.  In  5  distinct  sorts  : 
Crimson,  Purple,  Scarlet,  White,  and  Wall -flower¬ 
leaved  White. 


Each  sort  1/-,  2/6,  &  5/-  per  packet. 

It  is  anindispensable  REFERENCE  BOOK  on  all  sections 
of  Florists'  Flowers,  and  should  be  carefully  perused  by  all 
buyers  of  Flowers.  Free  on  application. 


JOHN  FORBES, 

fiarseryman, 

HAWICK,  SCOTLAND. 


LAWNS 

AND 


TENNIS  GROUNDS. 


PRIZE 


MIXTURES, 

Either  with  or  without  Clovers,  rapidly  produce 
ihe  most  beautiful  and  enduring  turf  for  Garden 
Lawns,  Bowling  Greens,  Tennis  and  Cricket 
Grounds,  &c  A  warded  the  Gold  Medal  at  the  Liver¬ 
pool  Exhibition,  1886,  and  Prize  Medal  at  Paris 
Exhibition,  1878,  & -c. 

First  Quality,  1/3  per  lb.,  24/-  per  bsh. 
Second  do.  1/0  „  20/-  „ 


From  THOMAS  YATES,  Esq.,  Padgate. 

“Webbs’  Lawn  Grass  Seeds  rapidly  produced  a  most 
splendid  Lawn,  and  its  luxuriant  appearance  is  admired  by 
every  one  that  sees  it.  I  am  so  much  pleased  with  its  fine 
texture  and  compact  growth  that  I  purpose  extending  it 
next  year.” 

From  THOS.  KIDNER,  Esq.,  Montserrat  Road. 

“  The  Lawn  Grass  Seed  you  sent  for  a  rood  of  ground  has 
dene  remarkably  well.  It  was  sown  on  the  14th  June,  and 
mown  for  the  first  time  on  the  1 8th  J  uly.  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
use  it  for  Croquet  before  the  season  ends.” 


WEBBS’jWORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE, 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  538. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  01  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Tuesday,  April  26.  —  Flower  Show  in  the  Town  Hall, 
Manchester.  Nati  nal  Auricula  Society’s  Show,  Northern 
Section,  at  same  place.  Sale  of  imported  Odontoglossum 
crispum  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  April  27. — Royal  Botanic  Society’s  Second 
Spring  Show.  Sale  of  Greenhouse  and  Hardy  Plants,  &c.,  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 

Friday,  April  29.— Sale  of  imported  Orchids,  at  Protheroe 
&  Morris’  Rooms. 


f -f(4  Crat|i(gnil|iJ  ifbvW. 

Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY ,  APRIL  2yd,  1892. 

Rational  Emblematic  Flowers. — We 
are  told  in  the  papers  that  our  Ameri¬ 
can  cousins  are  pining  for  a  national 
flower.  We  beg  pardon  of  our  Canadian 
compatriots;  they  object  to  these  sweeping 
terms  being  applied  to  the  denizens  of  the 
United  States,  as  being  too  comprehensive. 
We  will  rather  term  the  aspirators  after  a 
national  flower  as  our  brethren  the  “  Yan¬ 
kees,”  for  it  seems  absolutely  impossible  to 
find  for  them  any  more  expressive  appella¬ 
tion  that  is  at  once  so  short  and  so  gene¬ 
rally  accepted. 

Now  England  has  its  floral  emblem  in 
the  Rose,  and  yet  having  about  the  most 
popular  and  beautiful  of  flowers  seems  to 
regard  it  as  a  national  emblem  with  about 
the  same  respect  that  a  donkey  would. 
Our  Scottish  neighbours  on  the  other 
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hand  have  but  a  Thistle  for  an  emblem, 
and  common,  unsentimental,  and  prickly 
as  it  is,  yet  is  it  regarded  by  that  nation 
with  profound  esteem.  Such  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  temperament  which  distinguishes 
the  phlegmatic  Briton  and  the  enthusiastic 
Scot.  We  do  not  learn  that  of  the  con- 
gerie  of  nations  which  make  up  the  vast 
continent  of  America  any  other  but  the 
United  States  hunger  after  an  emblematic 
flower.  Canada  is  a  gigantic  part  of  that 
continent,  but  its  people  after  all  form  only 
a  colony  probably,  and  are  not  yet  a  nation, 
though  they  will  be  such  some  day. 

The  United  States  would  copy  some  of 
our  big  European  nations  in  having  its  em¬ 
blematic  eagle,  and  sometimes  its  screams 
have  been  heard  far  and  wide.  It  seems 
now  as  if  the  people  were  of  a  more  humble 
disposition  in  seeking  to  have  the  lowly 
Pansy  adopted  as  the  national  flower.  We 
do  not  at  all  object.  Unlike  some  other  na¬ 
tional  floral  emblems  it  blooms  over  a  long 
season,  and  if  the  Americans  like  the  Pansy 
no  one  will  complain  as  we  shall  still  have 
plenty  left  for  our  enjoyment  as  well  as  for 
all  the  rest  of  the  world. 


xpensive  Patronage.—  As  some  enthusi¬ 
astic  members  of  committees  of  flower 
shows  sometimes  think  that  the  best  way 
to  steer  a  sinking  ship  out  of  trouble  is  to 
obtain  Royal  Patronage,  the  following  facts 
may  help  to  elucidate  the  value  of  this  form 
of  assistance.  A  Chrysanthemum  society 
of  some  considerable  reputation  last  year 
resolved  to  invite  the  attendance  of  some 
popular  members  of  the  Royal  Family,  at 
their  Chrysanthemum  exhibition  The 
day  was  fine,  and  the  Royal  visitors  duly 
attended.  There  was  also  a  large  attend¬ 
ance  of  the  public,  especially  of  carriage 
folks.  When  the  accounts  are  published, 
as  they  recently  have  been,  it  is  found  that 
whilst  the  special  charges  for  fitting  up  a 
room,  attendance,  refreshments,  &c_.,  for  the 
use  of  the  distinguished  visitors  amounted 
to  some  fifteen  guineas,  the  takings  at  the 
doors  on  the  first  day  amounted  to  only 
fifteen  shillings  and  sixpence  more  than 
the  corresponding  day  of  the  previous 
year — rather  a  poor  outset  against  the  extra 
special  expenditure.  Nor  was^this  all,  as 
the  secondday’s takings  were  lessby  twenty- 
four  pounds  than  last  year,  so  that  the 
returns  with  the  added  special  expense 
showed  a  total  loss  of  about  forty  pounds. 

The  facts  seem  to  illustrate  the  dangers 
incidental  to  seeking  for  patronage  from 
high  sources,  and  shows  that  after  all  it  is 
safer  to  walk  than  to  fly.  Horticultural 
societies  of  any  description  can  only  hope 
to  secure  what  is  so  needful — pecuniary 
success,  by  making  their  various  exhibi¬ 
tions  as  attractive  as  possible  to  the  mass, 
and  not  merely  and  meretriciously  to  the 
few  or  select.  After  all  it  is  the  paying 
patronage  at  the  doors  which  leads  to  pro¬ 
fit.  Trust  solely  in  the  patronage  of  a 
limited  body  only  leads  to  failure.  It  is 
too  often  found  that  the  tune  played  is  not 
worth  the  cost  of  the  piper,  and  the  society 
above  referred  to  certainly  found  such  to  be 
the  case.  There  will  probably  be  less 
anxiety  to  have  to  bear  the  burthen  of 
such  White  Elephantshenceforth.  Flower 
shows,  if  worth  seeing,  want  no  aids  of  the 
kind  mentioned,  whilst  no  one  would  object 
to  their  presence  if  they  cost  nothing.  We 
must  cater  to  secure  the  earnest  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  mass,  and  then,  as  has  been 
found  in  so  many  instances  elsewhere, 
success  seems  assured. 


“ /|Chestnuts.” — Amongst  the  appellative 
curiosities  of  an  age  of  Americanisms 
is  the  use  of  the  term  “  chestnuts,”  only 
with  a  stronger  emphasis  upon  the  first 


“  t  ”  than  is  usually  given,  to  what  we  for¬ 
merly  called  Munchausens,  and  our  more 
frigid  progenitors  boldly  called  lies.  There 
is  no  accounting  for  the  origin  of  certain 
slang  phrases,  and  they  not  unfrequently 
take  their  rise  from  very  trifling  causes. 
We  have  two  very  distinctive  “  Chestnuts  ” 
in  vegetation — the  Horse-chestnut,  and  the 
Sweet  or  Spanish  Chestnut,  of  which  some¬ 
thing  interesting  has  of  late  been  said  as  to 
its  original  introduction  into  this  country, 
in  one  of  the  London  daily  papers,  and  of 
the  fruits  of  which  we  partake — both  home¬ 
grown  and  imported — with  considerable 
avidity. 

We  do  not  at  all  like  the  idea  of  classing 
fruits  of  this  kind  with  ancient  stories,  how- 
soever  humorous  they  may  seem  to  be. 
The  real  deceiver  of  the  nut  tribe  is  the 
Horse-chestnut,  for  that  is  perhaps  of  all 
nuts  the  handsomest,  as  it  is  of  home-grown 
produce  the  finest,  and  wears  in  its  exter¬ 
nal  appearance  so  much  that  is  enticing. 
And  yet  we  find  in  the  flesh  of  this  beau¬ 
tiful  product  that  which  is  so  obnoxious 
that  partaken  of  unwittingly  it  is  found  to 
be  a  miserable  deceiver.  It  is  a  literal  as 
well  as  a  figurative  “  chestnut,”  and  yet 
spite  of  this  deceitful  character  of  the  fruit, 
the  tree  which  bears  it  is  far  from  being  of 
an  unornamental  aspect. 

We  really  have  in  the  Horse-chestnut  one 
of  the  noblest  of  forest  trees,  one  of  the 
grandest  of  ornamental  elements  our  Parks 
and  Gardens  can  furnish.  Not  that  its 
timber  is  of  much  use,  much  less  so  than  is 
the  wood  of  its  sweet-fruited  congener, 
which  also  in  some  soils  attains  to  very 
noble  proportions.  We  appreciate  our 
vegetable  Chestnuts  with  some  respect  and 
admirarion,  whilst  abominating  the  “  chest¬ 
nuts”  of  the  vocabulary  of  slang.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  solace  in  knowing  that  whilst 
the  trees  will  flourish  and  fruit  for  centuries, 
that  vulgarism  may  soon  be  buried  in 
oblivion. 


he  Auricula. — Although  the  Auricula 
Show  of  Tuesday  last  was  productive 
of  no  surprises,  indeed  having  regard  to  the 
abnormally  early  date  at  which  it  was  held, 
anything  startling  could  hardly  be  looked 
for,  yet  the  very  accommodating  nature  of 
the  show  sections,  as  seen  in  the  edged, seifs, 
and  Alpines, was  prettyfreely  demonstrated, 
and  showed  forcibly  that  alter  all,  in  spite 
of  the  assumed  hardiness,  those  exhib  tiors 
who  can  do  so  prefer  to  treat  them  as 
greenhouse  plants  than  as  hardy  ones.  It 
is  indeed  an  odd  comment  on  the  common 
assertion  that  Auriculas  are  perfectly 
hardy,  that  every  plant  in  Tuesday’s  show 
should  have  had  to  be  brought  on  in 
warmth. 

We  cannot  believe  that  such  constant 
culture  in  warmth  conduces  to  perpetuate 
that  hardiness  of  constitution  which  always 
marks  the  Auricula  when  naturally  grown. 
Ordinarily  the  progenitors  of  the  Florists, 
Auricula  came  to  their  hands  originally 
from  the.  regions  of  snow  and  therefore  may 
well  have  ranked  among  the  hardiest  of 
nature’s  products.  They  have  gone  through 
a  wondrous  process  of  evolution  since  first 
operated  upon  by  the  hybridist,  and  we 
have  now  in  the  finest  edged  flowers  pro¬ 
bably  Auricula  perfection  in  form  and  in 
marking.  Truly  a  first-class  show  Auricula 
flower  is  one  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made.  Nature  has  done  it  all,  but  then 
only  under  the  guidance  of  the  Florist  who 
has  directed  the  process,  manipulated  the 
machinery,  and  compelled  nature  to  obey 
his  behests.  Left  to  nature’s  sole  guidance 
the  Auriculas  of  to-day  would  never  have 
seen  daylight. 

After  all  the  human  power  which  can 
call  the  lightning  at  command,  and  direct 


the  electrical  forces  of  the  unniverse  in  a 
thousand  useful  ways,  does  nothing  so 
very  wonderful  when  it  can  in  the  course  of 
perhaps  a  century  change  the  simple 
Primula  of  the  Alps  into  one  of  the  most 
perfect  flowers,  showing  also  the  most 
wonderful  combinations  in  material'  and 
marking  to  be  found  in  Floriculture.  An 
Auricula  pip  is  not  much  to  look  at.  It  is 
small  and  almost  insignificant  compared 
with  a  Poppy,  a  Rose,  a  Hollyhock  or  a 
Dahlia,  but  as  an  element  in  confounding 
the  horticulturally  wise  it  is  little  less  than 
marvellous. 

- ■*- - 

The  Chicago  Exhibition. — We  are  requested  by 
Sir  H.  T.  Wood,  Secretary  of  the  British  Royal 
Commission,  to  state  that  owing  to  her  Majesty’s 
Government  having  increased  to  £60,000  the  grant 
of  ,£25,000  originally  made  for  the  purposes  of  the 
British  Section  at  the  Chicago  Exhibition,  the  Royal 
Commission  for  that  exhibition  are  enabled  to 
dispense  with  the  revenue  it  was  proposed  to  raise  by 
charging  the  exhibitors  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
space  occupied,  and  that  therefore  all  space  in  the 
British  Section  will  now  be  granted  free  of  charge. 

The  late  Mr.  Thomas  Statter,  of  Stand  Hall, 
Whitefield,  steward  to  Lord  Derby,  and  whose  fine 
collection  of  choice  and  rare  Orchids  is  shortly  to  be 
disposed  of  by  auction,  left  personalty  valued  at 
/78.673- 

The  Rainfall. — It  Ts  stated  that  the  aggregate 
rainfall  for  the  present  year  is  now  far  short  of  the 
average,  the  total  since  the  beginning  of  January 
being  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  normal  over  the 
eastern  and  midland  counties  of  England,  and  very 
little  more  than  half  in  the  west  of  Scotland  and  the 
south  and  south-west  of  England. 

“  H ints  and  Helps  to  Amateurs,”  is  the  title  of  a 
little  work  that  will  be  found  of  much  use  to  northern 
amateur  gardeners  requiring  guidance  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  hardy  and  half-hardy  Annuals,  Biennials, 
Perennials,  and  Vegetables.  The  author,  Mr. 
William  Reid,  8,  Haddon  Street,  Aberdeen,  who  is 
also  the  publisher,  states  that  the  cultuial  directions 
are  by  practical  men,  resident  about  Aberdeen,  and 
therefore  can  be  thoroughly  relied  upon. 

Tasmanian  Apples.— Messrs.  Duthoit,  Sansbury  & 
Co.,  of  Fenchurch  Street,  state  that  the  P.  &  O. 
Steamer  Victoria,  which  arrived  in  the  Thames  on 
the  10th  inst.,  brought  8,984  cases  of  Tasmanian 
Apples,  and  that  the  Orient  liner  Oroya,  which 
commenced  discharging  cargo  on  Tuesday,  brought 
7,600  cases.  The  shipments  of  Tasmanian  Apples 
of  the  present  season  are  expected  to  amount  to 
about  175,000  cases — by  no  means  a  large  increase 
over  last  year. 

Mr  J.  Carruthers,  son  of  Mr.  William  Carruthers, 
F.R.S.,  head  of  the  Botanical  Department  of  the 
British  Museum,  has  accepted  the  post  of  Lecturer 
in  Botany  at  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Downton, 
for  the  coming  summer.  Mr.  J.  Carruthers  is  the 
author  of  a  useful  paper  on  "Larch  Disease,”  and 
has  been  for  some  time  Demonstrator  of  Botany 
under  Professor  Murray  in  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College,  London. 

Mr.  John  Barry,  who  for  some  years  was  clerk 
in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden,  at 
Chiswick,  has  been  engaged  as  traveller  in  the 
Southern  Counties  to  Messrs.  W.  Clibran  &  Sons, 
Oldfield  Nurseries,  Altrincham. 

Peach  Stones  as  Fuel. — It  is  stated  that  in  California 
Peach  stones  are  found  to  burn  as  well  as  the  best 
coal,  and  give  out  more  heat  in  proportion  to  weight. 
The  stones  taken  out  of  the  fruit  that  is  tinned  or 
dried  is  collected,  and  sold  at  the  rate  of  24s  a  ton. 
Apricot  stones  also  burn,  but  not  so  well  as  peach, 
and  do  not  command  so  good  a  price. 

Royal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester.  — In  the 
examinations  which  brought  the  spring  term  to  a 
close  at  this  College,  last  week,  a  former  student  in 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society ’sgarden  at  Chiswick, 
Mr.  Arthur  Noel  Joseph  Whitley,  carried  ofl  the 
highest  honours,  he  being  first  on  the  list  of 
successful  candidates  for  the  College  Diploma  of 
Membership  with  a  total  of  i.goS  marks  out  of  the 
maximum  number  of  2,100.  Mr.  Whitley  also  won 
the  Ducie  Gold  Medal. 

A  New  Hybrid  Rose. — A  correspondent  of  The 
American  Florist  states  that  a  Boston  grower  has 
been  awarded  a  Certificate  of  Merit  by  the  Mass, 
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Horticultural  Society  for  a  hybrid  between  R.  rugosa 
and  General  Jacqueminot.  "It  is  regarded  as  the 
finest  hardy  single  rose  ever  produced,  the  flower 
being  very  large  and  of  a  colour  rivalling  if  not  excel¬ 
ling  the  General  Jacqueminot.  Habit  robust  like  that 
of  R.  rugosa." 

A  Valuable  Cherry  Tree. — The  Newcastle  Daily 
Chronicle  says  that  £ 220  has  just  been  paid  at  Nied- 
lahnstein,  in  the  Rhine  provinces.  Owing  to  the 
extension  of  a  railway,  it  became  necessary  to 
destroy  a  Cherry  tree.  The  proprietor  demanded 
3,600  marks  as  compensation,  but  his  claim  was  dis¬ 
puted  as  excessive.  After  long  negotiations  he  has 
been  awarded  2,400  marks.  This  amount  may  also 
be  considered  exorbitant,  but  it  is  the  price  which 
has  to  be  paid  for  compulsory  expropriation,  and 
teaches  a  lesson  which  some  English  politicians 
would  do  well  to  learn  just  now. 

The  Severe  Weather. — An  extraordinary  change  in 
the  weather  from  the  heat  of  midsummer  to  the 
cold  and  snow  of  midwinter  took  place  on  Friday 
night  or  Saturday  morning  of  last  week,  when  a 
heavy  snowstorm  set  in  over  all  our  southern  and 
eastern  counties,  the  depth  amounting  in  many  cases 
to  6  in.,  or  more.  The  clinging  snow,  which  was 
wet  and  heavy,  soon  wrought  great  damage  to  the 
telegraph  wires,  and  by  midday  on  Saturday  com¬ 
munication  was  either  entirely  interrupted  or  seriously 
delayed  between  London  and  all  coast  towns  lying 
between  Lowestoft  and  Portsmouth.  So  extensive 
a  breakdown  in  the  middle  of  April  is  probably  with¬ 
out  precedent  in  the  history  of  our  telegraphic 
system.  The  bad  weather  was  occasioned  by  a  small 
barometrical  depression  which  moved  along  the 
Channel,  and  which  afterwards  skirted  the  south¬ 
east  coast  of  England  on  its  way  to  the  North  Sea 
and  Denmark.  The  downfall  of  snow  was  heaviest 
in  Kent,  in  some  parts  of  which  county  roads  were 
blocked  up  with  drift,  and  telegraph  poles  were 
brought  down  in  all  directions.  Telegrams  from 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom  on  Monday  reported 
the  continuance  of  severe  weather.  Snow  and  hail 
fell  heavily  on  Monday  in  the  West,  and  in  Berkshire 
and  Hampshire.  The  cold  at  Plymouth  was  intense 
throughout  the  day.  In  North  Wales  and  Yorkshire 
the  fall  was  particularly  heavy.  So  far  we  have 
received  no  serious  complaints  with  regard  to  injury 
to  fruit  blossoms. 

Flower  Destroyers. — As  spring  and  the  holiday-time 
arrives  we  hear,  as  usual,  of  the  depredations  of  the 
flower  destroyer.  Almost  every  rare  and  therefore 
marketable  fern  in  Great  Britain  has  been  rooted  up 
where  its  locality  is  at  all  accessible,  and  the  same 
fate  has  so  frequently  been  meted  out  by  so-called 
botanists  to  species  in  less  popular  favour  that  now¬ 
adays  the  discoverer  of  the  hiding-place  of  the  Pink 
of  the  Five  Wounds,  the  Yellow  Oxytrope,  the  Acrid 
Lobelia,  or  the  willow-like  Fleabane,  will  reveal  it 
only  under  an  oath  of  secrecy  to  the  most  discreet  of 
his  friends.  Otherwise  it  is  soon  transferred  to  that 
mass  of  learnedly  -  labelled  hay  known  as  "  her¬ 
barium.”  The  Swiss  Cantons  have  been  compelled 
to  put  the  Edelweiss  under  Government  protection, 
and  from  Japan  we  hear  loud  complaints  from  the 
Japanese  botanists — and  there  is  already  a  botanical 
journal  in  Japan — that  the  once  abundant  Alpine 
flora  of  Fusi  Yama  is  fast  being  rooted  up  by  the 
globe-trotting'tourist.  Now  a  wail  comes  from  the 
Basses  Pyrenees  over  the  disappearance  of  the 
Daffodils  of  many  species  for  which  that  region  was 
formerly  famous.  And  it  is  alleged  that  the  offender 
is,  in  this  case,  an  English  resident  who  is  robbing 
France  in  order  to  enrich  himself  and  the  dealer  in 
roots  for  whom  he  is  the  agent. — Manchester  Courier. 

A  Real  Land  of  Flowers. — On  Saturday  afternoon 
last  the  Queen  received  a  deputation  from  the 
Horticultural  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Hyeres. 
After  the  deputation  had  been  formally  introduced, 
M.  Villard,  the  president,  addressed  her  Majesty  in 
the  following  terms  :  “  Madame, — The  very  modest 
tribute  which  the  Horticultural  and  Agricultural 
Society  of  Hyeres  has  come  to  lay  at  your  Majesty's 
feet  was  undeserving  of  the  honour  which  your 
Majesty  is  pleased  to  vouchsafe  in  allowing  us  to 
greet  the  Sovereign  who  rules  over  such  a  vast  portion 
of  the  globe.  Our  little  corner  of  land  and  sea  is 
indeed  proud  of  having  been  chosen  as  the  residence 
of  a  Queen  whose  presence  cannot  but  prove  as 
beneficial  to  our  husbandry  as  many  days  of  sun¬ 
shine.  May  our  flowers  ever  be  the  interpreters  of 
our  wishes  for  your  Majesty’s  happiness  here  and  in 
England  for  many  years  to  come,  and  of  the  grate¬ 
ful  and  respectful  feelings  which  are  entertained  for 
your  Majesty  by  our  agriculturists  and  horticulturists, 
and  which  are  everywhere  in  our  country  associated, 
as  they  have  been  in  the  history  of  our  century,  with 
your  most  gracious  Majesty’s  name.”  The  Queen 
then  accepted  a  bouquet  presented  by  two  little  girls, 
dressed  in  white,  who  had  accompanied  the  deputa¬ 
tion,  and  after  expressing  her  thanks,  added  that 
Hyeres,  which  she  liked  so  much,  was  a  real  land  of 
flowers. 
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The  undermentioned  subjects  were  exhibited  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the 
12th  inst.,  and  received  Certificates  according  to 
merit.  Orchids  receiving  awards  at  the  same 
time  are  recorded  under  “  Orchid  Notes  and  Glean¬ 
ings.” 

Utricularia  Humboldtii. — This  noble  species 
is  a  native  of  Guiana,  from  whence  it  was  introduced 
in  1886,  but  has  never  before  flowered  in  this 
country.  The  leaves  are  curious  and  variable  in 
form,  obreniform,  wedge-shaped,  or  transversely 
oblong,  and  tapering  into  a  long  petiole,  smooth, 
leathery,  deep  green  above  and  very  pale  beneath 
The  scapes  reach  a  height  of  2  ft.  or  2J  ft  ,  and  bear 
a  raceme  of  large  bluish-purple  flowers  at  the 
apex.  The  upper  lobe  of  the  two-lipped  corolla  is 
relatively  small,  orbicular,  and  elevated  in  the 
centre,  forming  an  oval  ring  where  it  abuts  against 
the  palate  of  the  lower  lip.  This  latter  process  is 
very  prominent,  closing  the  throat  of  the  flower,  and 
has  two  e'evated  yellow  ridges  along  its  centre.  The 
spur  is  very  long,  awl-shaped,  decurved,  and  then 
upturned  at  the  acute  point  which  exceeds  the  lamina 
of  the  lower  lip.  The  latter  is  transversely  oblong, 
and  all  paits  of  the  flower  are  darker  when  they  first 
open.  Cut  flowers  and  leaveswere  exhibited  by  Mr. 
H.  Ballantine,  gardener  to  Baron  Schroder,  The  Dell, 
Egham,  and  were  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate. 

Utricularia  longifolia. — The  leaves  of  this 
species  are  linear-spathulate,  smooth,  somewhat 
leathery,  tapering  into  a  short  petiole, "and  3  in.  to 
8  in.  long.  The  scape  is  about  15  in.  high,  and  bears 
a  raceme  of  flowers  at  the  apex.  The  upper  segment 
of  the  corolla  is  ovate  and  purple,  as  is  the  lower  lip, 
which  is  reniform,  notched  at  the  apex  with  a  pro¬ 
minent  palate,  on  which  there  is  a  yellow  blotch.  A 
piece  grown  in  a  pan  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  F. 
Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  and  received  a  First-class 
Certificate. 

Tecophil^a  Cvaneo-crocea. — For  description 
of  this  beautiful  blue-flowered  plant  see  p.  521.  It 
was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest 
Hill,  and  received  a  First-class  Certificate. 

Rhododendron  Campylocarpum. — The  leaves  of 
this  Himalayan  species  are  oblong-oval,  cordate  at 
the  base,  leathery  but  not  very  thick,  deep  green 
above,  and  paler  beneath.  The  flowers  are  truly 
bell-shaped, five-lobed, pale  sulphur  in  hue  and  without 
spots.  They  are  borne  in  terminal  trusses  of  six  to 
eight  and  are  honey-scented.  The  capsules  or  fruits 
are  long  and  curved  upwards,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
specific  name.  The  plant  forms  a  branching  and 
twiggy  bush,  ultimately  reaching  a  height  of  6  ft., 
requires  greenhouse  treatment,  and  flowers  some 
time  between  April  and  June.  A  flowering  shoot 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Son,  Exeter,  and 
received  a  First-class  Certificate. 

Amaryllis  Crimson  King. — The  dwarf  habit 
and  the  dark  crimson  flowers  of  this  species  should 
recommend  it  to  cultivators.  A  plant  shown  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  bore  two  scapes 
from  a  bulb,  and  each  about  12  in.  high.  Onescape 
bore  three  flowers,  while  those  of  the  second  were 
only  in  bud,  thus  securing  a  succession.  The  flowers 
were  widely  bell-shaped  and  of  a  rich  crimson- 
scarlet  with  darker  veins  ;  the  outer  segments  were 
very  broad  and  the  inner  ones  not  much  narrower, 
while  the  leaves  were  about  as  long  as  the  flower 
stalks.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  the 
variety. 

Amaryllis  Fire  Brand. — Here  we  have  a 
vigorous  variety  with  scapes  about  2.\  ft.  high,  bear¬ 
ing  four  flowers  each.  The  latter  are  large,  funnel- 
shaped  with  a  tube  of  medium  length,  and  the 
segments  heavily  striped  with  crimson-scarlet  on  a 
white  ground.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son, 
and  accorded  an  Award  of  Merit. 

Narcissus  Golden  Bell. — The  name  of  this 
Daffodil  applies  to  the  crown  or  trumpet,  which  is 
very  large,  bell-shaped  or  funnel-shaped,  deeply 
toothed  at  the  widely-spreading  mouth,  and  of  a 
bright  yellow.  The  segments  are  broadly  oblong, 
blunt,  somewhat  longer  than  the  corona  and  sulphur 
yellow  ;  the  inner  ones  are  somewhat  narrower  than 
the  outer.  Cut  flowers  of  it  were  exhibited  by  the 
Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Narcissus  Committee,  when  a  First-class  Certificate 
was  awarded  them. 
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SOUTH  WALES. 

Horticultural  matters  have  been  somewhat 
"  mixed  ”  here  during  the  past  few  months.  The 
science  is  still  under  the  fostering  care  of  a  society 
whose  doings  I  will  not  stay  to  offer  much  comment 
upon.  There  has  been  much  “hot-water”  about 
already,  and  with  the  thermometer  standing  at  blood 
heat  in  the  shade  more  of  it  than  can  be  avoided  is 
not  desirable.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  our  Sydney 
Horticultural  Society  was  working  splendidly  and 
had  become  popular,  when  some  latter-day  saint 
discovered  that  the  executive  were  culpably 
mismanaging  affairs,  and  in  due  time  got  them  turned 
out,  in  such  a  way  that  speedily  brought  about  the 
retirement  of  most  of  the  trade  members  and  many 
of  the  leading  gardeners. 

The  summer  has  been  a  trying  one  for  show 
flowers.  Roses  were  decidedly  wanting  in  quality, 
and  Dahlias  were  by  no  means  up  to  the  mark 
Chrysanthemums  of  course  have  time  in  their 
favour,  and  those  varieties  of  the  Queen  of  Flowers 
which  will  bloom  at  all  in  the  autumn  may  yet  give 
perfect  satisfaction.  After  several  weeks  of  exces¬ 
sively  hot  and  dry  weather  we  have  just  had  the 
inevitable  downpour,  and  will  feel  the  benefits 
thereof  for  many  weeks  to  come.  In  such  seasons — 
and  they  are  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception — the 
Tea  Rose  with  its  hybrids  comes  to  the  fore  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  H.  P.’s  ;  in  fact  so  popular  have  the 
former  become  that  the  show  Rose  proper  is  at  a 
discount. 

Some  time  ago  your  valued  correspondent  out 
here,  "  G.  H.  K.,”  wrote  with  respect  to  the  Dahlia 
on  the  disadvantage  we  are  placed  at  in  being  unable 
from  English  trade  catalogues  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  true  Cactus  varieties  and  mere  decorative 
sorts.  We  also  labour  under  the  same  disadvantage 
wdth  regard  to  the  Rose.  The  descriptions  which 
the  catalogues  give  us  of  Bourbons  generally  leave 
us  quite  in  the  dark  on  the — to  us— all  important 
point  of  continuous  blooming  qualities.  In  a  back 
number  of  The  Gardening  World  I  noticed  a 
comparison  drawn  between  the  respective  merits  of 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  and  Reine  Victoria.  Now 
Reine  Victoria  is,  with  us,  a  once-a-year  Rose,  and 
must  consequently  take  a  back  seat,  while  the  old 
"  Souvenir  ”  is  one  of  the  most  popular  sorts  we 
possess,  and  is  the  variety  above  all  others  which 
gives  satisfaction  at  all  seasons. 

Quite  recently  "  Mrs.  Paul  ”  has  come  to  us  in 
the  garb  of  a  Bourbon,  but  has  it  not  been  stated 
that  the  seed  parent  is  "  Mme.  Isaac  Pereire,”  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  flower  only  in  October 
and  November,  and  then  nothing  remarkable  as 
regards  size  or  brilliancy  of  tint.  "Mrs.  Paul”  is 
growing  well,  but  so  far  the  flower  bud  which  we 
expect  to  see  at  the  end  of  15  ins.  or  18  ins.  of  growth 
is  still  wanting.  One  of  your  contemporaries,  I 
believe,  has  made  mention  of  a  climbing  form  of 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  which  originated  here, 
and  which  will  no  doubt  shortly  appear  on  your  side. 
From  personal  observation  I  can  vouch  for  its 
vigour  and  genuine  climbing  habit. 

We  have  yet  another  grievance.  The  word  "full' 
appears  to  have  a  different  signification  in  Europe 
to  what  we  are  accustomed  to,  and  it  is  but  the  bare 
truth  to  say  that  many  of  the  newer  Roses  have  to 
be  rejected  absolutely  because  they  are  too  thin 
unless  their  be  some  extraordinary  feature  in  petal 
or  tint.  The  colonial  customer  is  somewhat  exact¬ 
ing  ;  for  instance  one  day  a  gentleman  walked  into 
an  arcade  seed  shop  and  asked  for  a  packet  of 
“mixed  seeds."  Being  recommended  Phlox 
Drummondi  he  remarked,  "  I  want  just  a  sixpenny 
packet  of  useful  things  for  the  garden,  including 
Roses  and  Camellias,”  whereupon  the  seedsman  of 
course  collapsed.  Our  seedsman,  however,  are  not 
wanting  in  enterprisise,  for  one  of  the  leading  houses 
offers  seeds  of  Eucalyptus  suitable  for  planting  on 
the  banks  of  Phlegethon — at  least  this  is  the 
inference  we  draw  from  the  fact  that  the  tree  is 
warranted  to  stand  230°  Fahrenheit.  To  judge  from 
the  terrible  hot  blasts  we  have  been  having  at  times, 
that  historic  river  might  have  its  source  on  the 
Australian  continent. 

The  market  for  Colonial  fruit  just  now  is  watched 
with  considerable  interest  here.  We  notice  that 
Peaches  and  Grapes  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
have  realised  well.  Good  Hamburgh  Grapes  have 
been  retailed  here  at  2d.  per  pound,  so  you  can 
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judge  of  the  return  to  the  grower  !  But  how  they 
are  to  be  got  to  London  is  the  problem.  Recently, 
by  way  of  experiment,  a  case  was  sent  from  Sydney 
to  Fiji  and  back.  The  journey  occupied  about  a 
month,  and  considing  the  season  and  climate  the  test 
must  be  looked  upon  as  a  pretty  severe  one.  The 
result  is  considered  highly  satisfactory,  but  judging 
from  the  appearance  of  the  fruit  alone  I  have  grave 
doubts  on  this  point.  The  variety  was  apparently 
the  Black  Hamburgh — not  the  most  suitable  one  I 
should  say  to  stand  such  a  journey. 

We  have  yet  to  make  a  discovery  before  Peaches 
of  high  quality  can  be  exported.  At  present  they 
are  scarcely  to  be  obtained  at  all  in  Sydney.  We 
propagate  fine  sorts,  but  the  demand  for  the  trees  is 
restricted,  as  we  are  told  "it  is  too  difficult  to  market 
such  fruit,  and  it  will  not  pay  for  extra  care  in 
packing."  One  of  the  very  best  free-stone  peaches 
here  is  Hale’s  Early.  A  soft  cling  stone — Governor 
Garland — recently  received  from  America  appears 
to  be  first-rate,  and  of  their  kind  Crawford’s  Early 
and  Shanghai  are  unsurpassed.  We  have  been 
overwhelmed  with  novelties,  but  so  far  nothing  very 
startling  has  been  discovered  among  them,  and  some 
have  been  found  quite  unsuitable. — C.  B .,  Homelash, 
N.S.W.,  March  5th. 

- -*• - 

THE  WALLFLOWER. 

The  fields  of  Wallflower  which  are  so  largely  grown 
for  cutting  for  the  London  markets  are  fast  getting 
into  bloom,  and  the  rich  fragrance  the  flowers 
dispense  fill  the  air  with  sweetness.  But  somehow  or 
the  other  odoriferous  Wallflowers  and  chilling  east 
winds  and  snow  storms  do  not  go  well  together, 
and  so  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  pleasant  spring¬ 
time  is  lost.  A  local  poetess,  writing  a  few  days 
since,  says  : — 

"  Winter  is  dead,  and  o’er  his  bed 
The  jewelled  seraphs  of  springtime  tread.’’ 
think  winter  is  far  from  dead.  The  footsteps  of 
the  " jewelled  seraphs  ”  can  be  imprinted  in  snow; 
and  their  jewels  seem  to  partake  of  the  character  of 
sleet.  I  think  we  must  admit  winter  is  very  much 
alive,  the  fancies  of  the  poet  notwithstanding. 

The  Wallflower  is  a  native  of  Southern  Europe, 
and  I  am  not  quite  certain  if  we  can  claim  it  as  an 
indigenous  plant.  But  it  has  made  itself  quite  at 
home  among  us,  growing  on  old  walls,  in  quarries, 
and  on  sea  cliffs.  In  its  wild  state  the  flowers  are 
always  single  and  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  but 
cultivation  has  done  wonders  with  it,  and  in  the 
present  day  we  are  in  possession  of  varieties  of 
various  shades,  pale  yellow  to  gold,  and  bright 
chestnut  to  deep  maroon.  The  habit  pf  the  Wall¬ 
flower  is  almost  perfect — dwarf,  bushy,  compact, 
very  free  blooming  ;  but  unhappily,  hardy  as  the 
plant  undoubtedly  is,  it  is  often  wrecked  during  a 
severe  winter.  Fields  of  Wallflowers  show  great 
gaps  of  dead  plants,  thus  demonstrating  the  trying 
character  of  the  winter,  which  at  the  late  Eastertide 
seems  as  if  it  will  have  no  ending. 

One  authority  tells  us  the  Wallflower  was  intro¬ 
duced  from  Spain  under  the  name  of  the  Wall-Stock- 
Gillofer,  which  afterwards  became  Wall  Gilliflower, 
and  finally  Wallflower  ;  the  facility  with  which  it 
grows  upon  old  walls  accounts  for  the  latter  name. 
An  amount  of  romance  attaches  to  the  flower,  and 
tradition  gives  a  poetic  origin  to  it.  It  tells  that,  in 
by-gone  days,  a  castle  stood  near  the  River  Tweed, 
in  which  a  fair  maiden  was  kept  a  prisoner,  having 
plighted  her  troth  and  given  her  heart's  affection  to 
the  young  heir  of  a  hostile  clan  ;  but  blood  having 
been  shed  between  the  chiefs  on  either  side,  the 
deadly  hatred  cherished  in  these  lawless  days  for¬ 
bade  all  thoughts  of  the  union.  The  gallant  tried 
various  stratagems  to  get  possession  of  his  betrothed, 
all  of  which  failed,  until  at  last  he  gained  admission 
to  the  castle  disguised  in  the  garb  of  a  wandering 
troubador,  and  as  such  he  sang  before  his  lady  love, 
and  finally  arranged,  with  the  aid  of  a  serving 
woman,  that  the  maiden  should  effect  her  escape, 
while  he  should  await  her  with  a  noble  courser  and 
armed  men.  Herrick  tells  us  the  conclusion  of  the 
story  in  the  following  lines  : — 

"Up  she  got  upon  a  wall, 

Attempted  down  to  slide  withal, 

But  the  silken  twist  untied, 

So  sh,e  fell  and,  bruised,  she  died. 

Love  in  pity  of  the  deed, 

And  her  loving  luckless  speed, 

Twin’d  her  to  this  plant  we  call 
Now  the  flower  of  the  wall." 


From  the  fact  that  Wallflowers  grew  upon  old 
walls,  and  were  seen  on  the  casements  and  battle¬ 
ments  of  ancient  castles,  and  among  the  ruins  of 
abbeys,  the  minstrels  and  troubadours  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  wear  a  bouquet  of  these  flowers  as  the 
emblem  of  an  affection  which  is  proof  against  time 
and  misfortune. 

I  find  in  1817  we  had  in  cultivation  in  this  country 
the  single  yellow  and  the  single  dark,  and  the  double 
varieties  of  each.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
the  origin  of  the  latter,  for  they  are  very  distinct  in 
character  and  quite  different  in  type  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  double  varieties.  I  can  quite  regard  the  latter 
as  essentially  distinct  from  the  former.  I  have  never 
knowm  the  former  to  seed  ;  the  latter  are  obtained 
by  means  of  seed.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  the 
German  varieties  originated  as  sports  from  the  single 
Wallflowers.  They  are  like  the  single  German 
Wallflowers  in  growth,  but  as  their  business  appears 
to  be  to  throw  up  one  gigantic  flower  spike  when 
well  grown,  they  rarely  make  much  in  the  way  of 
side  growths.  The  old  double  varieties,  which  are 
frequently  found  in  cottage  gardens,  take  on  a  rather 
tall  and  somewhat  free  branching  growth,  which  is 
altogether  unlike  the  double  German  varieties.  I 
think  they  came  originally  from  some  part  of  South¬ 
ern  Europe.  Can  any  of  your  Scotch  readers  inform 
me  how  many  varieties  of  the  old  double  Wall¬ 
flower  there  are  ?  Of  the  single  Wallflowers,  there 
is  a  fine  selection  of  the  Blood-red,  which  is  known 
under  various  names,  and  is  largely  grown  in  West 
Middlesex  and  elsewhere  for  market  purposes. 
Perfect  in  habit,  colour,  and  shape  of  flower,  it 
appears  to  give  all  that  can  be  desired.  Cloth  of 
Gold,  Cranford  Beauty,  Golden  King,  Golden  Tom 
Thumb  (a  name  which  is  somewhat  of  a  misnomer 
because  of  its  somewhat  tall  growth),  and  Bedfont 
Giant  Yellow,  are  all  very  fine  types  of  the  single 
yellow,  and  well  worthy  a  place  in  the  garden. 
Belvoir  Castle  Yellow,  which  is  the  Golden  Tom 
Thumb  of  some,  and  Ware’s  Dwarf  Golden  repre¬ 
sents  a  dwarf,  compact,  early-flowering  variety,  so 
pure  in  colour  that  the  buds  are  yellow  and  the 
flower  stalks  pale  green.  It  has  a  marked  individu¬ 
ality  of  its  own,  and  can  be  readily  detected.  The 
seeds  are  small,  and  pale  in  colour,  unlike  those  of 
the  larger  single  yellows,  which  are  generally  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  seeds  of  the  dark  variety.  Prim¬ 
rose  Dame  is  a  pale  sulphur-coloured  variety  of  the 
Belvoir  Castle,  and  Faerie  Queene  is  something  of 
the  same  colour,  both  selections,  to  all  appearance, 
from  the  Belvoir  Castle. 

The  Single  German  Wallflowers  are  remarkable 
for  their  diversity  of  colours,  and  among  them  may 
be  found  purple  tints.  I  have  sometimes  tried  to 
perpetuate  some  of  these,  but  without  success.  All 
the  Single  German  Wallflowers  appear  to  be  of  a 
lanky  growth,  and  apparently  wanting  in  con¬ 
stitution. 

Wallflowers  should  be  sown  earlier  than  they 
usually  are,  as  it  is  important  they  have  time  to 
mature  their  growth  and  so  produce  good  heads  of 
bloom.  May  is  not  too  early  to  sow ;  certainly 
not  later  than  June.  A  seed  bed  can  be 
formed  in  any  open,  airy  spot  ;  it  is  not  necessary 
the  ground  be  rich.  To  make  effective  bedding 
plants  it  is  a  good  plan  to  transplant  to  nursery  beds 
as  soon  as  large  enough,  and  encourage  the  plants  to 
form  surface  roots,  and  then  at  the  end  of  the 
summer  they  move  well  to  beds  and  borders  without 
receiving  a  check.  The  aim  of  the  cultivator  should 
be  to  develop  a  short,  stubby,  free-branching, 
shrub-like  growth  ;  and  then  fine  heads  of  bloom 
may  be  looked  for.  An  over-rich  soil  induces  a 
sappy  and  soft  growth  ;  at  the  same  time  it  should 
have  sufficient  heart  in  it  to  help  the  plants  to  carry 
a  good  head  of  flower. 

- -4- - 

IRIS  SINDARENSIS. 

The  falls  of  this  Iris  are  of  a  light  shade  of  blue 
with  a  median  yellow  line,  while  the  erect  standards 
are  narrow  and  pale  blue.  The  petaloid  stigmas  are 
darker.  The  light  green,  arching  and  channelled 
leaves  are  arranged  in  two  bold  ranks,  and  are  of  thac 
type  which  shows  that  the  plant  belongs  to  the 
Xiphion  section  of  Iris,  having  for  its  companions  I. 
persica,  I.  tuberosa,  and  I.  Rosenbacheana,  to  the  last 
of  which  it  has  probably  the  closest  affinity.  Like 
the  rest  of  this  class  it  requires  to  be  well  ripened  off 
after  having  made  good  foliage,  and  to  be  kept  rather 
dry  while  it  is  resting.  It  flowered  recently  in  the 
nursery  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 
Tottenham. 
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Choice  Plants  in  Flower. 

Fritillaria  latifolia. — The  radical  leaves  of  this 
plant  are  the  broadest,  and  they  are  best  developed 
on  bulbs  that  are  not  sufficiently  strong  to  flower. 
The  stem  leaves  are  linear-lanceolate,  glaucous,  and 
often  grooved,  especially  the  larger  ones.  The 
flowers  are  produced  singly  on  stems  about  a  foot  in 
height,  and  are  large,  bell-shaped,  drooping,  of  a 
brownish  purple  externally,  marbled  with  pale 
greenish  yellow,  but  of  a  deep  brownish  red 
internally  and  tessellated  with  a  brighter  yellow. 
Owing  to  its  dwarf  habit  it  should  be  planted  in  the 
front  line  of  the  herbaceous  border  in  loose,  friable 
soil  if  possible,  and  left  alone  so  long  as  the  bulbs 
are  not  crowded. 

Iris  caucasica. — This  was  originallyfintroducedin 
1821  but  for  some  cause  or  other  has  never  become 
common.  The  rootstock  is  tuberous  as  in  the  case 
of  I  persica,  and  may  be  grown  in  any  good  garden 
soil  that  is  well  drained.  The  leaves  are  subulate, 
channeled,  sharply  arched  or  curved  and  of  a  bright 
green.  The  flower  stems  rise  about  a  foot  in  height 
and  bear  a  number  of  flowers  from  spathes  near  the 
top  of  the  stem.  They  are  yellow  with  two  brown 
blotches  on  the  recurved  lamina. 

Anemone  Pulsatilla. — The  Pasque  flower  is  a 
native  of  the  English  chalk  downs,  and  when  grown 
in  gardens  should  be  planted  in  open  sunny  positions 
in  firm  but  well-drained  soil.  These  conditions 
would  often  be  found  on  the  rockery,  but  in  the 
absence  of  such  a  position  it  may  be  grown  on  an 
ordinary  border  and  let  alone  so  that  it  may  get  well 
established.  The  finely  divided  leaves  form  a  com¬ 
pact  tuft  scarcely  rising  above  the  ground,  while  the 
one-flowered  stems  are  not  much  higher.  The 
sepals  are  purple  and  brightest  internally,  because 
the  outer  surface  is  densely  covered  with  silky  hairs 
which  no  doubt  constitute  a  sort  of  protection  to 
them  during  the  cold  weather  of  early  spring. 

Corydalis  solida. — Although  not  an  aboriginal 
native  of  this  country,  yet  this  plant  has  become 
naturalised  on  banks  and  cultivated  ground,  often 
not  far  from  gardens  or  human  habitations,  thus 
showing  that  it  finds  conditions  suitable  to  its  well 
being.  The  glaucous  leaves  are  two  or  three  times 
divided  and  form  a  low,  compact  bush  in  early 
spring  when  flower  stems  are  produced  in  great 
abundance  just  above  the  foliage.  The  flowers  are 
purple  and  showy,  but  not  appreciated  at  their 
value,  because  the  plant  is  old  fashioned  and  easily 
grown.  It  may  be  cultivated  with  success  either  in 
the  open  border  or  on  the  rockery. 

Puschkinia  scilloides. — In  this  we  have  another 
old  garden  plant  often  seen  in  gardens  under  the 
name  of  P.  libanotica  because  it  comes  from  Mount 
Lebanon  as  well  as  other  parts  of  Syria,  the 
mountain  plants  of  which  generally  prove  hardy  in 
this  country.  In  fact  so  hardy  is  it  that  the  bulbs 
may  be  planted  any  where  in  well  drained  garden 
soil,  or  upon  the  rockery  if  so  desired.  The  flowers 
are  borne  on  racemes  like  those  of  a  Scilla  and  are 
white  with  a  sky  blue  line  down  the  middle  of  each 
segment.  They  may  be  described  as  pretty, 
although  not  showy  as  they  lack  striking  colour. 
Plants,  however,  that  are  able  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves  when  planted  in  the  open  ground  should  re¬ 
ceive  encouragement  at  the  hands  of  the  cultivator. 

Anemone  Hepatica. — An  old  fashioned  flower, 
yet  ever  new,  as  it  blooms  afresh  each  succeeding 
spring,  this  never  fails  to  captivate  the  lover  of  hardy 
plants  when  seen  in  its  best  condition.  Good-sized 
clumps  have  the  finest  effect,  especially  if  accom¬ 
panied  by  good  foliage,  and  the  latter  should  be  ex¬ 
pected,  seeing  that  it  is  perfectly  evergreen  when  the 
necessary  conditions  are  present.  The  plant  is 
perfectly  hardy,  but  evidently  prefers  a  cool  rather 
moist  climate  far  removed  from  the  smoke  of  towns, 
and  to  be  left  alone  when  once  it  is  established.  In 
town  gardens  it  is  too  frequently  lifted,  and  divided 
for  the  sake  of  numbers  rather  than  size.  The 
flowers  vary  from  blue  to  rose,  pink,  and  pure  white, 
both  single  and  double. 

Sisyrh ynchium  grandiflorum . — Even  in  the  far 
north  this  beautiful  Iridaceous  plant  opens  its 
flowers  in  April,  if  the  winter  and  spring  has  not 
been  all  the  more  cold  and  protracted.  Like 
Crocuses  it  seems  to  last  longest  in  cool  weather,  and 
soon  shrivels  up  in  bright  sunshine.  The  leaves  are 
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narrow  and  grass-like,  clothing  the  base  of  stems 
which  rise  to  a  height  of  12  in.  generally  bearing 
about  three,  nodding,  bell-shaped  flowers  of  a  dark 
purple.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America  and  proves 
perfectly  hardy  in  this  country.  In  fact  it  does 
better  in  the  open  ground,  in  well  drained  moderately 
moist  soil,  than  when  protected  by  frames  or  in  any 
other  way  which  hastens  the  flowering  period, 
weakens  the  leaves,  and  renders  the  flowers  much 
less  durable.  There  is  a  white  variety  that  might  be 
grown  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  typical  form. 
Where  the  garden  soil  is  heavy  a  little  peat  would 
do  much  to  correct  it. 

- -5- - 

THE  APPLE  BLOSSOM 

WEEVIL. 

The  Apple  blossom  weevil  (Anthonomus  Pomorum) 
frequently  causes  much  harm  to  Apple  and  Pear 
trees.  In  the  last  four  or  five  years  its  injuries  have 
much  increased  in  fruit-producing  districts,  and  in 
some  instances  these  have  been  attributed  to  the 
caterpillars  of  the  winter  moth.  Close  examination 
of  the  blossoms  has,  however,  shown  that  the  larvae 
or  maggots  of  the  beetle  were  in  the  centres  of  the 
flowers,  destroying  their  powers  of  fructification, 
though  at  the  same  time  caterpillars  were  feeding 
upon  the  blossoms  and  leaves.  The  action  of  this 
beetle  upon  the  fruit-blossoms  of  Apple  and  Pear 
trees  is  also  often  taken  for  the  effects  of  white  frosts, 
when  the  petals  have  become  brown  or  rusty  co¬ 
loured  ;  but  if  they  are  closely  examined,  either  the 
pupa  of  the  weevil  will  be  found  within  them,  or  the 
little  round  hole  in  the  side  of  the  withered  flower- 
bud  will  be  noticed,  showing  that  the  perfected 
weevil  has  cut  its  way  out  of  its  cradle. 

The  blossoms  of  Pear  trees  are  attacked  in  a 
similar  manner  by  this  weevil,  and  great  mischief  is 
sometimes  caused,  especially  in  orchards  where  Pear 
and  Apple  trees  are  planted  together. 

In  France  this  weevil  has  lately  occasioned  in¬ 
credible  damage  in  the  orchards  of  Brittany  and 
Normandy.  So  great  have  the  losses  been  in  the 
Department  of  Morbihan  that  a  syndicate  of  defence 
against  it  (Syndicat  de  defense  contre  l’Anthonome) 
has  been  formed  at  Pontivy,  consisting  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  in  each  commune,  to  carry  out  a  series  of 
operations  calculated  to  destroy  this  enemy  of  Apple- 
growers.  It  is  only  by  unity  of  action  among 
cultivators  that  injurious  insects  of  this  and  many 
other  kinds  can  be  stamped  out,  or  their  baneful 
effects  upon  crops  materially  decreased. 

Description  of  the  Weevil. 

It  is  a  very  small  creature,  only  about  one-fourth  of 
an  inch  long,  and  not  the  eighth  of  an  inch  across  its 
body.  It  is  reddish  or  chestnut-brown,  with  down 
or  pubescence  of  a  greyish  hue  upon  it.  Some 
specimens  are  almost  piceous  in  colour.  The  wing- 
cases  have  pale  marks  upon  them  below  the  middle. 
There  is  a  conspicuous  white  mark,  or  scutellum,  at 
the  base  of  the  wing-cases.  The  legs  are  reddish  ; 
the  thighs  of  the  anterior,  or  first  pair,  are  large  and 
furnished  with  a  formidable  tooth  on  each  ;  and  the 
feet,  or  tarsi,  are  darker  coloured.  Its  rostrum,  or 
snout,  is  the  most  remarkable  feature,  being  half  as 
long  as  its  body,  slightly  curved,  with  antennae  near 
its  extremity,  furnished  with  oval  clubs  having  four 
joints. 

Like  many  other  weevils,  it  falls  down  when  dis¬ 
turbed,  tucks  in  its  snout  and  legs,  and  remains 
motionless,  feigning  death  until  the  danger  has 
passed. 

Its  Life  History. 

In  the  first  warm  days  of  spring  the  weevil  issues 
from  its  winter  retreat  under  the  bark  of  trees, 
among  lichen  and  mosses  upon  their  branches,  or 
under  stones,  grass,  leaves,  and  rubbish  under  them. 
Curtis  and  Schmidberger  considered  that  the  females 
seldom  use  their  wings,  but  that  the  males  fly  freely. 
Dr.  Henneguy,  to  whom  a  special  mission  was 
entrusted  by  the  French  Minister  of  Agriculture  to 
investigate  fully  the  habits  of  this  insect  in  Brittany, 
states  that  both  sexes  fly  easily',  and  with  equal 
frequency. 

Either  by  flying  or  by  crawling,  the  female  finds 
its  way  to  the  blossom  buds  of  Apple  and  Pear  trees, 
and  boring  a  hole  with  its  snout,  places  one  egg 
within  each  bud,  and  carefully  closes  up  the  aperture. 
This  is  the  mode  of  oviposition  described  by  Curtis 
and  other  economic  entomologists.  M.  Petit,  Depart¬ 
mental  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  Morbihan,  who 
has  studied  this  insect,  states,  however,  that  the 


female  does  not  perforate  the  flower-buds  with  its 
snout  for  egg  deposition,  but  with  a  stylet  placed  in 
the  extreme  end  of  its  body  like  a  bee’s  sting.  M. 
Petit  remarks  that  by  pressing  the  body  of  a  female 
weevil  this  stylet  is  protruded,  and  can  be  seen  with 
a  glass.  “  It  is  hard  to  admit,"  he  adds,  “  that  the 
insects  should  execute  a  complicated  manoeuvre 
obliging  it,  after  having  pierced  the  bud  with  its 
snout,  to  turn  round  and  place  the  egg  in  an  invisible 
hole,  smaller  than  the  egg." 

A  female  lays  from  fifteen  to  twenty  eggs,  but 
places  one  only  in  each  flower-bud.  Dr.  Henneguy 
observes  that  the  process  of  laying  one  egg  takes 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  The  egg  is  yellow¬ 
ish  white,  and  oval.  Authorities  agree  that  the 
period  of  egg-laying  in  an  individual  female  may  be 
continued  for  at  least  a  fortnight.  The  eggs  are 
hatched  in  from  five  to  nine  days,  according  to  the 
condition  of  temperature,  and  the  larvae  come  out. 

The  larva,  or  maggot,  is  without  feet,  about  four 
lines  long — the  third  of  an  inch — when  full  grown. 
It  is  wrinkled,  and  white  at  first,  gradually  becoming 
of  a  yellowish  hue,  having  a  brown  head  with  two 
little  brown  spots  on  the  first  segment.  It  lies  in  the 
bud  in  a  curved  form,  and  attacks  the  stamens  and 
pistils,  but,  according  to  Dr.  Henneguy,  it  rarely 
touches  the  ovary.  It  soon  causes  the  petals  to 
wither,  the  flower-bud  changes  to  a  rusty  hue,  and 
decays. 

Then  the  larva  turns  into  a  pupa,  close  upon  a 
quarter  of-  an  inch  long,  yellowish  white,  with  its 
long  rostrum,  or  snout,  and  feet  folded  on  the  under 
side  of  its  body.  It  remains  in  pupal  state  for 
about  ten  days,  and  then  assumes  weevil  form  and 
bores  a  hole  through  the  petals  and  emerges. 

Most  practical  entomologists  have  held  that  the 
weevils  after  this  live  during  the  summer  feeding 
upon  the  leaves  of  Apple  trees.  Dr.  Henneguy,  from 
close  observation,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  do  not  feed  at  all,  but  derive  sustentation  from 
a  reserve  of  fat,  corps  graisseux,  stored  up  in  their 
bodies  during  the  pupal  state.  Towards  the  end  of 
September  the  weevils  can  no  longer  be  seen.  They 
retire  for  hibernation  to  chinks  in  the  bark  of  Apple 
and  Pear  trees,  also  in  the  lichenous  and  mossy 
growths  upon  their  branches,  as  well  as  under 
stores  and  rubbish  beneath  and  around  the  trees, 
and  possibly  in  many  other  refuges.  Dr.  Henneguy 
thinks  that  they  may  pass  the  winter  under  the  bark 
of  other  trees  than  Apple  trees,  as  he  has  found 
them  upon  Oaks  during  the  summer. 

Circumstances  of  the  Attack. 

According  to  the  natural  and  unfailing  instinct  of 
insects,  the  weevils  do  not  appear  until  the  weather 
is  mild  and  the  flower  buds  have  begun  to  swell.  If 
the  season  is,  and  continues,  warm  and  growing,  the 
effects  of  the  attack  are  usually  of  a  comparatively 
slight  character.  But  should  the  weather  be  cold 
and  changeable,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  the  north  and  western  parts  of  France, 
the  flower  buds  are  slowly  developed,  and  the  weevils 
consequently  have  time  to  lay  their  full  complement 
of  eggs,  whose  period  of  hatching  is  accomplished 
before  the  buds  have  become  full  flowers.  As  Dr. 
Henneguy  remarks,  this  makes  cultivators  say  that 
the  cold  winds  have  rusted  the  Apple  blossom. 

The  varieties  of  Apple  trees  which  blossom  very 
early  and  very  late  are  more  likely  to  escape  the 
attacks  of  the  weevil  than  those  of  the  main  crop, 
whose  blossom  comes  late  in  May  in  ordinary 
seasons.  Dr.  Henneguy  observes  that  in  1888  in 
France  some  varieties  resisted  the  attack,  especially 
one  known  as  Douce  du  Jarrell,  very  free  blossom¬ 
ing,  three  parts  of  whose  buds  produced  flowers 
from  the  14th  to  the  29th  of  May,  and  another 
variety  named  La  Goupilliere,  which  blossomed 
from  the  17th  to  the  31st  of  May  without  having  a 
bud  invaded  by  the  weevil. 

Modes  of  Prevention  and  Remedies. 

A  method  of  prevention  adopted  in  France  and 
strongly  recommended  by  M.  Petit,  who  has  been 
before  referred  to,  is  to  spray  the  limbs  and  branches 
of  Apple  trees  between  October  and  February  with 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  in  order  to  destroy  the 
lichens  and  mosses  which  serve  as  harbours  for  the 
weevils  and  other  insects.  M.  Petit’s  recipe  for  this 
solution  is  one  pound  of  sulphate  of  iron  to  one 
gallon  of  water.  This  can  be  sent  up  among  the 
branches  by  means  of  a  strong  garden  engine  with  a 
powerful  pump. 

Another  good  way  of  killing  lichens  and  mosses 
on  fruit  trees,  adopted  in  Kent,  is  to  throw  freshly 


slaked  powdered  lime  over  the  branches  in  foggy 
weather  in  winter.  This  is  done  by  men  having 
scoops  like  flour  scoops  fastened  to  poles 

It  is  advised  that  all  grass,  leaves,  and  rubbish 
should  be  cleared  away  underneath  fruit  trees  on 
grass  land,  and  on  cultivated  land  it  would  be  well 
to  dig  round  the  trees  and  apply  lime  or  lime  ashes, 
or  soot  and  lime  mixed. 

The  tarred  or  greased  bands  put  round  fruit  trees 
to  prevent  the  ascent  of  the  female  winter  moths 
might  hinder  female  weevils  from  ascending,  assum¬ 
ing  that  Curtis,  Schmidberger,  and  others  are 
correct  in  their  opinion  that  the  female  weevils  do 
not  care  to  fly. 

In  Brittany,  some  Apple  growers  scrape  the  bark 
of  the  trunks  and  large  branches  of  the  Apple  trees 
with  a  scraper,  and  brush  every  part  with  a  stiff 
carpet  brush,  having  placed  a  cloth  round  the  tree 
to  catch  the  pieces  of  bark  and  the  beetles  that  may 
fall  on  it.  These  are  collected  and  burnt.  Some 
limewash  the  trunks  and  limbs  after  this  process. 
Others  apply  a  composition  of  lime  and  naphthaline, 
but  Dr.  Henneguy  reports  that  this  is  not  effectual 
in  keeping  away  the  weevils. 

In  Great  Britain  it  has  been  found  that  limewash¬ 
ing  trees  is  not  effective  against  insects  unless  the 
bark  is  thoroughly  cleared  off  and  the  wash  worked 
well  into  every  cranny  while  it  is  fresh  and  hot. 

Insecticides  have  been  tried  in  France  at  the  time 
of  flowering  but  without  good  results.  Sulphur  is 
burnt  in  a  vessel  at  the  end  of  a  pole  and  applied 
close  under  the  branches  of  the  trees.  It  takes,  it 
is  said,  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  treat  one  tree, 
at  a  cost  of  about  yd.  According  to  some  who  have 
tried  this  it  has  answered,  but  experiments  made  at 
Rouen  and  Saint  Ouen  de  Thouberville  proved  far 
from  encouraging. 

It  is  most  difficult  to  employ  insecticides  with  ad¬ 
vantage,  as  compositions  strong  enough  to  kill  or 
drive  away  the  weevil  would  probably  injure  the 
tender  buds,  and  after  the  larva  is  in  the  bud  it  is 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  reach  it. 

A  mode  of  decreasing  the  number  of  these  weevils 
adopted  in  parts  of  France,  and  recommended  by 
several  who  have  practised  it,  is  to  shake  the 
branches  of  the  trees  to  make  the  insects  fall  on  a 
cloth  spread  below. 

The  cloth,  an  old  rick-cloth  being  best,  is  cut  and 
arranged  so  as  to  fit  close  round  the  trunk  of  the 
tree.  A  labourer  gets  up  into  the  tree  and  shakes  the 
branches  violently,  while  two  others,  having  long 
poles  with  hooks  at  the  ends,  also  shake  the  branches 
within  their  reach.  Other  labourers  sweep  the  cloth 
with  stiff  carpet  brooms,  and  shovel  up  the  debris 
together  with  the  weevils  into  a  sack.  This  must 
be  done  rapidly,  and  before  the  weevils  can  flyaway. 
It  is  stated  that  four  men  and  two  boys  treated  in 
this  way  no  trees  in  a  day. 

Experiments  proved  that  it  is  necessary  to  perform 
this  operation  two  or  three  times  on  each  tree,  as 
the  weevils  are  not  all  shaken  off  at  first.  A  tree, 
for  instance,  from  which  at  the  first  shaking  nearly 
1,000  weevils  had  fallen,  yielded  385  five  hours  later, 
and  145  the  next  day.  In  the  orchard  of  the  Ecole 
pratique  d'Agriculture  des  Trois  Croix,  near  Rennes, 
with  347  Apple  trees  on  eight  acres,  the  cost  of  treat¬ 
ment,  which  occupied  three  days,  was  only  £1. 
Nearly  450,000  weevils  were  destroyed,  and  there  was 
a  satisfactory  crop  of  Apples. 

This  operation  must  be  carried  out  before  the 
weevils  lay  eggs,  and  in  order  to  accomplish  this  it 
is  necessary  to  watch  closely  for  their  first  appear¬ 
ance,  and  to  begin  with  the  earliest  varieties  of 
trees. 

It  is,  of  course,  most  desirable  that  the  Apple 
growers  in  a  district  should  combine  and  arrange 
to  wage  war  in  this  fashion  simultaneously,  and  with 
the  same  care  and  energy. 

This  mode  of  destroying  the  Apple  blossom  weevils 
might  advantageous!)  be  practised  in  Great  Britain. 
It  would  also  be  useful  in  the  case  of  the  attacks  of 
other  insects,  as  the  winter  moth  caterpillars,  for 
example. 

There  are  several  parasitic  Hymenoptera  which 
destroy  the  larvae,  and  some  kinds  of  birds  devour 
both  larvae  and  weevils,  as  the  robin,  tomtit,  and 
chaffinch,  and  some  species  of  linnets.  It  is  believed 
that  the  tomtit  and  chaffinch  extract  the  larvae  from 
the  buds. — Communicated  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

- —5— - 

Mexico  has  applied  for  8,000  feet  in  the  horticul¬ 
tural  building  at  Chicago,  and  Germany  for  10,000 
feet  and  as  much  more  as  they  can  get.  Chief 
Samuels  says  the  question  is  not  of  exhibits  to  fill  space, 
but  how  to  satisfy  those  who  apply  for  it.  It  is  the 
same  in  all  departments. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL 

HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION 

The  International  Horticultural  Exhibition,  to  be 
opened  at  Earl’s  Court  on  the  7th  of  May,  and  of 
which  we  give  a  plan  on  the  opposite  page,  is  now  in 
such  an  advanced  condition  as  to  insure  its  being 
practically  complete  at  the  date  of  the  inaugural 
ceremony.  It  bids  fair  to  be  the  most  interesting 
and  attractive  exhibition  that  has  hitherto  been  held 
in  these  spacious  grounds,  which  have  undergone  a 
transformation  truly  remarkable,  the  configuration 
of  the  landscape  having  been  changed  almost  out  of 
recognition  with  its  former  self,  and  it  will  be 
admitted  the  alteration  has  been  for  the  better. 

It  was  a  happy  idea  to  hold  an  exhibition  devoted 
mainly  to  the  illustration  of  the  various  phases  of 
the  horticultural  arts.  The  last  International 
Horticultural  Exhibition  held  in  England  was  in 
1866,  and  in  the  interval  that  has  elapsed  since  that 
date  great  strides  have  been  made  in  the  art  of  culti¬ 
vating  flowers,  plants,  and  vegetation  generally. 
The  object  and  purpose  of  the  exhibition,  therefore, 
are  something  more  than  mere  amusement ;  although, 
as  will  be  seen,  the  recreative  element  has  been 
lavishly  provided  for.  In  aim,  plan,  and  scope,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  scheme  embraces  the 
science  of  horticulture  in  its  entirety,  and  with  a 
gentleman  of  such  eminence  in  his  profession  as  Mr. 
Henry  Ernest  Milner,  F.L.S.,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.E., 
as  director-in-chief,  the  best  attainable  results  are 
likely  to  be  realized.  Knowing  his  subject 
thoroughly,  Mr.  Milner  has  been  able  so  to  arrange 
the  building  and  grounds  that  when  completed  they 
will  present  a  succession  of  scenes  in  which  “  Flora 
and  country  green”  are  laid  under  contribution, 
constituting  a  charm  and  a  delight  to  the  eye  at 
every  turn.  On  all  sides,  the  beauties  of  Nature, 
full  of  glow,  and  colour,  and  fragrance,  will  be  there 
to  captivate  the  spectator,  no  discordant  features 
being  allowed  to  encroach.  The  bazaar  element 
has  been  excluded  completely.  It  will  be  in  every 
respect  a  genuine,  wholesome,  healthy  exhibition, 
in  which  all  classes  of  the  country  will  find  delight 
and  instruction,  and  for  those  who  want  lighter 
amusements  there  will  be  military  bands,  the  best 
that  England  and  the  Continent  can  provide,  such 
miscellaneous  outdoor  sports  as  archery,  shooting, 
and  so  forth,  while  the  great  arena  and  the  adjacent 
ground  will  be  given  over  to  the  attractions  of 
Buffalo  Bill  and  his  augmented  horde  of  Red 
Indians,  whose  interpretations  of  life  in  the  Wild 
West  are  sure  to  afford  excitement  enough  for  every¬ 
one. 

Strenuous  efforts  are  being  made^so  that  by  the 
opening  day  every  vantage  point  will  be  aglow  with 
flowers  and  foliage.  In  the  large  entrance  hall  a 
large  fountain  occupies  the  central  position,  and 
will  throw  its  spray  up  admist  a  delicious  setting  of 
palms  and  ferns,  whose  refreshing  greenness  will 
form  a  beautiful  point  of  radiation  for  the  general 
picture.  Figures  and  groups  of  statuary  will  show 
forth  from  masses  of  bloom,  and  one  section  of  the 
hall  will  be  ablaze  with  Roses  and  cut  flowers  of 
various  descriptions,  a  constant  succession  being 
insured  for  the  entire  season.  The  side  halls  to  the 
right  and  left  are  set  apart  as  picture  galleries,  the 
contents  of  which  will  be  chiefly  illustrative  of 
horticulture. 

In  the  main  building,  a  central  avenue  20  ft.  wide 
will  extend  down  the  whole  length  of  the  building, 
interrupted  only  at  the  half-distance  (at  the  foot  of 
the  Earl’s  Court  entrance  steps)  by  an  open  space, 
where  another  large  fountain,  grouped  round  with 
masses  of  tropical  greenery  will  form  a  striking 
object  of  beauty.  Branching  off  from  the  main 
avenue  on  either  side,  will  be  a  series  of  groups  of 
exhibits  of  plants  and  flowers,  and  specimens  too 
numerous  to  indicate  here  of  garden  accessories  and 
implements  of  every  kind.  The  side  halls  will  form 
a  continuation  of  the  picture  galleries  previously 
referred  to  ;  and  a  very  pretty  decorative  idea  is 
given  effect  to  in  the  large  central  space,  the  four 
corners  being  occupied  with  groups  of  statuary  and 
flowers  illustrating  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and 
winter  respectively.  The  columns  that  support  the 
roof  are  daintily  painted  and  decorated  with  bloom 
and  foliage,  and  the  roof  itself  is  charmingly  draped 
with  coloured  muslin,  from  which  are  suspended 
festoons  of  rose  wreaths.  A  little  distance  beyond 
the  fountain  a  band-stand  has  been  erected,  where, 
as  occasion  serves,  one  of  the  military  bands  will 


discourse  sweet  sounds.  Conservatories  and  green¬ 
houses  of  the  most  approved  patterns,  specimens  of 
garden  pottery,  ferneries  of  exquisite  grouping, 
designs  in  rock-work,  and  appliances  of  every 
description  will  help  to  make  up  the  general  com¬ 
pleteness  of  the  display.  A  large  space  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  building,  as  shown  on  the  plan, 
has  been  devoted  to  an  undulating  stretch  of  English 
landscape  garden  under  cover,  laid  out  with  the 
utmost  picturesqueness,  with  grass  plots,  gravel 
walks,  and  raised  beds,  and  surrounded  by  a  back¬ 
ground  of  painted  scenery  that  seems  to  carry  the 
illusion  to  regions  remote,  where  purple  hills  and 
smiling  valleys  of  rare  verdure  melt  away  into  the 
horizon.  Great  palms,  tree  ferns,  flowering  shrubs, 
and  the  choicest  flowers  will  combine  to  make  this 
portion  of  the  exhibition  an  exceedingly  popular 
feature.  Month  by  month  the  beds  will  be  changed, 
so  that  the  plants  and  flowers  proper  to  the  season 
may  always  be  seen  in  perfection.  Mr.  Turner,  of 
Slough  ;  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  of  Holloway  ; 
Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son,  of  Highgate;  Mr.  Lane,  of 
Berkhamstead  ;  and  Mr.  Phippen,  of  Reading,  will 
supply  the  beds  direct  from  their  several  nurseries. 
Mr.  Halley,  the  well-known  scenic-artist,  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  panoramic  and  other  paintings,  and 
they  do  him  very  great  credit. 

In  the  pleasure  grounds  all  is  changed  from  last 
year.  The  level  stretches  of  ground  upon  which  the 
theatre  looks  are  no  longer  waste  patches,  but  will  be 
found  laid  out  in  great  beds  of  flowering  shrubs  ; 
banks  of  brilliant  Rhododendrons,  clusters  of  gclden 
Yews,  and  masses  of  Azaleas,  &c.,  and  the  outer 
boundary  lines  have  been  treated  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  largely  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  view.  From 
the  wall  of  the  main  building  to  a  point  near  the 
theatre,  a  scenic  background  representing  an  elegant 
terrace  garden  has  been  erected  ;  and  the  top  portion 
of  the  ground  beyond  the  theatre  is  walled  in-as  it 
were  by  a  gigantic  painting,  the  perspective  of  which 
is  so  cleverly  managed  that  the  walks  seem  to  stretch 
away  into  distant  space.  This  monster  picture  de¬ 
picts  the  Long  Walk  in  Windsor  Park,  which  blends 
most  effectively  with  the  general  scene,  the  illusion 
being  perfect.  The  space  between  the  theatre  and 
the  painted  vistas  of  Windsor  is  devoted  to  the 
purposes  of  an  enclosed  flower  market,  where  floral 
delights  of  every  description  will  be  on  sale.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  picture  there  will  be  found  a  re¬ 
production  of  a  Japanese  Garden,  with  its  temples 
and  tea-houses  arranged  in  dainty  quaintness  ;  and 
close  by  an  Indian  Tea  Garden  will  offer  a  very 
special  attraction,  Tea  plants  being  shown  in  a  state 
of  healthy  growth,  while  in  an  adjoining  house 
visitors  will  be  able  to  witness  the  manipulation  of 
the  precious  leaf  through  its  various  stages  of  treat¬ 
ment  until  ready  for  the  tea-pot,  and  after  that  they 
will  be  at  liberty  to  sip  the  newly  decocted  beverage 
under  conditions  particularly  acceptable  and  enjoy¬ 
able.  Before  crossing  one  of  the  bridges  to  the 
switchback  side  of  the  grounds  it  may  be  well  to 
take  a  peep  into  the  Insectivorous  House,  however, 
near  the  main  building,  and  there  be  initiated  into 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  many  curiosities  of 
plant  life. 

Crossing  to  that  extensive  portion  of  the  grounds 
that  forms  the  western  boundary,  occupying  the 
entire  space  between  the  railway  and  the  switch- 
back,  the  visitor  will  come  upon  a  bewildering 
series  of  gardens,  each  separated  from  the  other  by' 
some  cunning  device  of  Mr.  Milner’s  in  the  shape  of 
hedgerows  or  banks,  terraces,  or  trees. 

A  special  object  of  attraction  here  also  will  be  a 
massive  presentment  of  a  Tudor  mansion  and 
garden,  with  frowning  battlements  and  other  archi¬ 
tectural  features  characteristic  of  the  period.  A 
short  distance  away  the  scene  changes  from  Tudor 
England  to  Ancient  Rome,  and  in  a  charmingly 
arranged  enclosure  will  be  found  reproduced  with 
marvellous  fidelity  a  Roman  garden,  with  its  colon¬ 
nades  and  terraces  adorned  with  statuary,  and 
having  as  its  dominating  feature  a  villa  built  after 
the  style  of  that  of  Pliny.  After  that  comes  a  bit 
of  ancient  Egypt,  where  the  landscape  gardener 
and  the  scenic  artist  have  achieved  a  veritable 
triumph.  A  temple  such  as  the  Pharaohs 
worshipped  in  with  the  mystic  rites  is  depicted  for 
us,  the  entrance  thereto  being  guarded  by  a  model 
of  the  Sphinx,  while  intermingling  with  the  view  we 
have  a  glimpse  of  the  Nile  shown,  its  banks  studded 
with  Lotus  trees  and  Date  Palms.  Another  variety 
of  garden  is  presented  in  a  sample  of  a  modern 


Italian  garden,  in  which  zig-zag  walks,  giant  shrubs, 
sparkling  fountains,  and  elegant  statuettes  and  vases 
will  form  a  fascinating  combination  of  the  beauties 
of  art  and  nature.  There  is  also  a  counterpart  of  a 
Jacobean  garden,  taking  us  back  to  a  time  when  an 
affected  pastoral  simplicity'  was  associated  with  a 
systematic  attempt  to  “improve”  nature;  trees, 
hedges,  and  flowers  being  cut,  trained,  and  trimmed 
into  geometrical  shapes  whose  severity  of  outline 
was  in  direct  opposition  to  natural  growth  and 
development.  Here  will  be  seen  the  prim,  shaven 
and  shorn  yew  hedges,  the  clipped  trees,  and  the 
straight  flower  beds  that  may  be  regarded  as 
typical  of  the  artificiality  of  Jacobean  times  and 
manners.  The  Georgian  era  has  also  its  repre¬ 
sentative  garden,  and  finally'  our  own  Victorian  age 
will  be  amply  illustrated,  not  only  in  a  special 
garden  to  itself,  but  in  the  thousand  and  one 
evidences  of  floral  beauty  scattered  over  the  ex¬ 
hibition  generally. 

The  exhibition  is  divided  into  sixteen  different 
groups,  ranging  from  A  to  Q,  inclusive,  and  these 
groups  again  have  their  own  particular  sub-divisions. 
Every  possible  aspect  of  horticulture  is  provided  for 
in  these  groupings,  and  in  each  of  the  sixty  odd 
classes  therein  specified,  prize  medals  of  gold,  silver, 
or  bronze,  and  certificates  will  be  awarded,  as  well 
as  money  prizes  of  considerable  amounts.  Not  the 
least  important  feature  of  the  exhibition,  also,  will 
be  a  series  of  daily  lectures  and  practical  demon¬ 
strations,  which  will  take  place  in  the  lecture  and 
experimenting  halls. 

In  the  two  large  buildings  near  the  North  End 
Road,  each  measuring  some  50  ft.  wide  by  200  ft.  long, 
flower  and  fruit  shows  will  be  held  from  time  to  time, 
and  there  will  be  occasional  flower  fetes,  in  which 
we  may  expect  to  see  festive  displays  recalling  the 
famous  floral  festivities  so  common  in  Southern 
Europe.  The  dates  of  these  special  gatherings  have 
not  all  been  positively  fixed  as  yet,  but  the  following 
may  be  mentioned  as  having  been  already  arranged 
for  :  Sho  v  of  groups  of  plants  (flowering  and  foli¬ 
age)  from  nurserymen,  on  May  7th,  the  opening 
day  ;  the  great  summer  flower  show  on  May  27th 
and  28th  ;  the  market  growers’  show  on  June  6th, 
7th,  and  8  th  ;  the  show  of  Roses,  table  decorations, 
etc.,  on  July  5th  and  6th  ;  the  market  growers’  and 
cottagers’  show  on  August  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  ;  and 
the  show  of  autumn  flowers  on  September  9  and  10. 

It  ought  to  be  added  that  the  entire  net  profits  of 
the  exhibition  will  be  devoted  to  such  gardening 
charities  as  the  executive  committee  may  select. 
- -*• - 

THE  YULAN. 

When  seen  as  a  bush  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high,  Magnolia 
conspicua,  or  the  Yulan  of  the  Chinese,  is  attractive 
enough,  but  it  is  far  more  imposing  when  allowed  to 
attain  a  height  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft.,  which  it  will  do  in 
this  country  where  sheltered  from  the  north  and  east 
winds,  as  it  is  at  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  where 
a  tree  in  such  a  position  is  now  one  of  the  grandest 
objects  of  the  garden.  It  is  about  20  ft.  high,  and 
more  than  that  in  diameter,  and  flowers  every  year, 
but  not  always  with  the  same  profusion  as  it  is  doing 
jnst  now'.  The  flow'ering  period  lasts  for  about  three 
weeks,  and  during  that  time  the  ground  could  not  be 
better  occupied  by  any  tree.  What  frost  we  have 
had  does  not  seem  to  have  injured  the  blossoms, 
judging  from  those  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the 
12th  inst.,  by  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  gardener  to  the 
Messrs,  de  Rothschild.  Neither  have  the  flowers 
ever  been  of  a  purer  white,  a  fact  which  may  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  dry  state  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
comparative  absence  of  fog  since  Christmas  last. 
There  has  therefore  been  no  deposit  of  soot  or  other 
filth  upon  the  flowers  from  the  atmosphere  to  spoil 
either  their  purity  or  fragrance.  The  fleshy  nature 
of  the  petals  enables  the  bloom  to  last  in  a  present¬ 
able  and  useful  condition  for  some  time  in  a  cut 
state,  while  several  basketfuls  would  never  be  missed 
where  the  quantity  is  so  great.  Some  people  con¬ 
sider  that  the  want  of  leaves  is  an  objection  or  a  fault 
in  the  tree  ;  but  the  flowers  are  seen  to  great  advan¬ 
tage  as  they  are,  and  would  be  greatly  hidden  by  the 
presence  of  leaves. 

- - 

Preston  and  the  Jersey  Potato  Trade  —At  a  meet¬ 
ing  held  at  Preston  last  week,  it  was  demonstrated 
that  a  vessel  sailing  from  Jersey  with  Potatos  would, 
by  putting  in  at  Preston,  enable  the  cargo  to  be 
delivered  at  its  destination  three  hours  and  a  half 
earlier  than  if  it  had  been  taken  to  Fleetwood,  while 
the  cost  of  railway  carriage  would  be  considerably 
reduced. 
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National  Auricula  Society.— Southern 
Section. 

The  annual  exhibition,  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James 
Street,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday,  was  greater  in 
extent  than  was  generally  anticipated,  but  as  on 
account  of  the  early  date  fixed,  the  plants  had  more 
or  less  been  brought  on  in  heat,  that  the  flowers 
should  have  been  rough  and  uneven  in  quality  to 
such  a  marked  extent  was  not  to  be  surprised  at. 
The  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  of  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  was  the 
only  northern  exhibitor,  though  not  present  in 
person,  and  northern  growers  generally  were  repre¬ 
sented  only  by  Mr.  Ben  Simonite.  We  noticed  the 
names  of  a  few  new  growers  in  the  small  classes,  but 
the  exhibits  all  round  call  for  no  special  comment. 
The  attendance  was  poor  throughout  the  day. 

The  following  is  the  prize  list : — 

Twelve  Auriculas,  dissimilar. — ist,  Mr.  James 
Douglas,  Great  Gearies,  with  Elaine  (Horner), 
Prince  of  Greens  (Traill),  Black  Bess  (Woodhead), 
Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  (Simonite),  Mabel  (Douglas), 
Mrs.  Potts  (Horner),  Acme  (Read),  Marmion 
(Douglas),  Fanny  Glass  (Douglas),  Abbe  Lizst 
(Douglas),  and  Magpie  (Horner)  ;  2nd,  Mr.  T.  E. 
Henwood,  Reading;  3rd,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough; 
4th,  P.  J.  Worsley,  Esq.,  Rodney  Lodge,  Clifton  ; 
5th,  Mr.  A.  J.  Sanders,  gardener  to  Viscountess 
Chewton,  Bookham  Lodge  ;  6th,  G.  Edgar  Frere, 
Esq.,  The  Camels,  Wimbledon  Park. 

Six  Auriculas,  dissimilar. — ist,  Mr.  Douglas,  with 
Mrs.  Potts,  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  Abbe  Lizst,  Marmion, 
Acme,  and  George  Lightbody  (Headly) ;  2nd,  Mr. 
T.  E.  Henwood;  3rd,  Mr.  A.  J.  Sanders;  4th,  Mr. 
J.  Sargent,  Millfield,  Cobham  ;  5th,  Mr.  C.  Turner  ; 
6th,  P.  J.  Worsley,  Esq. 

Four  Auriculas,  dissimilar. — ist,  Mr.  W.  Badcock, 
Reading,  with  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  Marmion,  Black 
Bess,  and  Richard  Headly  (Lightbody)  ;  2nd,  Mrs. 
Kyrke  Penson,  Dinham,  Ludlow  ;  3rd,  Mr.  C. 
Phillips,  Reading  ;  4th,  Mr.  W.  L.  Walker,  Reading; 
and  5th,  the  Rev.  L.  R.  Flood,  Merrow  Vicarage, 
Guildford. 

Two  Auriculas,  dissimilar. — ist,  Mr.  W.  Badcock, 
with  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  and  Richard  Headly  ;  2nd, 
Mr.  C.  Phillips ;  3rd,  Mr.  W.  L.  Walker  ;  4th,  Rev. 
F.  D.  Horner;  5th,  Mrs.  Kyrke  Penson;  6th,  Rev. 
L.  R.  Flood. 

Single  specimens.  —  Green  -  edged  :  ist,  Mr. 
Douglas  ;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Badcock ;  and  3rd,  Mr. 
Henwood,  with  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner ;  4th,  Mr. 
Douglas,  with  Monarch ;  5th,  General  Neil  (exhibitor’s 
name  not  discoverable) ;  6th,  Mr.  Henwood,  with 
Rev.  F.  D.  Horner;  7th,  Mrs.  Kyrke  Penson,  with 
Colonel  Taylor  (Leigh)  ;  8th,  Mr.  W.  Badcock.  with 
Rev.  F.  D.  Horner.  Grey-edged  :  ist,  Rev.  F.  D. 
Horner,  with  Samuel  Barlow  (Bolton) ;  2nd,  Mr.  W. 
Smith,  Bishop’s  Stortford,  with  George  Rudd ;  3rd, 
Mr.  W.  L.  Walker,  unnamed  ;  4th,  Mr.  Douglas, 
with  Marmion ;  5th,  Mrs.  Kyrke  Penson,  with 
Conqueror  of  Europe;  6th,  Mr.  A.  J.  Sanders,  with 
Lancashire  Hero;  7th,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  with  A. 

Meiklejohn  ;  8th, - ,  with  General  Bolivar 

(Smith).  White-edged  :  ist,  Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood, 
with  J.  Simonite  (Walker);  2nd  and  3rd,  Mr. 
Douglas,  with  Acme;  4th,  Mr.  Turner,  with  Beauty 
.(Traill);  5th,  Mr.  A.  J.  Sanders,  with  Acme;  6th, 
Mr  Henwood,  with  Mrs.  Dodwell  (Woodhead) ; 
7th,  Mr.  W.  Badcock,  with  Conservative  (Douglas)  ; 
8th,  Mr.  Turner,  with  Gannymede  (Turner). 
Selfs:  ist,  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  with  Precision 
i(Horner) ;  and  2nd,  with  Kathleen  (Horner) ;  3rd, 
_Mr.  Douglas ;  and  4th  and  5th,  Mr.  Henwood,  with 
Mrs.  Potts ;  6th,  Mr.  W.  Badcock,  with  Heroine 
'(Horner)  ;  7th,  P.  J.  Horsley,  Esq.,  with  Heroine; 
•and  8th,  Mr.  R.  Dean,  with  Mrs  Potts. 

Fifty  Auriculas. — ist,  Mr.  Douglas ;  2nd,;  Mr. 

Turner;  3rd,  Mr.  W.  Harper,  Mill  Mead  Nursery, 
Guildford;  and  4th,  J.  Weston,  Esq. 

Twelve  Alpine  Auriculas,  dissimilar. — ist,  Mr. 
W.  L.  Walker,  with  Mrs.  Martin,  Hotspur,  Defiance, 
Edith  and  eight  seedlings  ;  2nd,  Mr.  Turner  ;  3rd, 
Mr.  Douglas;  4th,  J.  Weston,  Esq.  ;  and  5th,  Rev. 
L.  R.  Flood.  Six  Alpine  Auriculas. — ist,  Mr.  W. 
L.  Walker,  with  unnamed  seedlings  raised  by  Mr. 
Henwood  ;  2nd,  Mr.  Turner;  3rd,  Mr.  C.  Phillips  ; 
■and  4th,  Mr.  Douglas.  Four  Alpine  Auriculas, 
dissimilar.— ist,  Mr.  A.  J.  Sanders,  with  King  of  the 
Belgians,  Diadem,  Sensation  and  Mercury  ;  2nd, 
Mr.  C.  Phillips  ;  3rd,  J.  W.  Melles,  Esq.,Chingford; 


4th,  Rev.  L.  R.  Flood.  Single  specimens,  gold 
centre.— ist,  Mr.  Turner,  with  J.  Beswick;  2nd  and 
3rd,  Mr.  Henwood,  with  Florie  Henwood  and 
Hotspur;  4th  and  5th,  Mr.  Douglas,  with  Unique 
and  Nellie  Hibberd.  White  centre.— ist,  Mr. 
Henwood  with  Mary  Francis  ;  2nd,  Mr.  Turner,  with 
Countess;  3rd,  Mr.  Henwood;  and  4th,  Mr.  Turner, 
with  Edith. 

Six  Gold-laced  Polyanthuses,  dissimilar. — ist,  Mr. 
R.  Dean,  Ealing,  with  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
George  IV.,  S.  Smith,  William  IV.,  and  two 
seedlings.  Three  Gold-laced  Polyanthuses,  dis¬ 
similar. — ist,  Mr.  A.  Mottershead,  Slough,  with 
Napoleon,  Prince  Regent,  and  George  IV.  ;  2nd, 
Mr.  J.  Douglas  ;  3rd,  J.  Weston,  Esq.  Single  Speci¬ 
men  Polyanthus,  Gold-laced. — The  winning  flowers 
were  George  IV.,  William  IV.,  Lancashire  Hero, 
and  Prince  Regent,  but  we  could  not  discover  the 
names  of  the  exhibitors. 

Twelve  Fancy  Auriculas. — ist,  Mr.  Douglas. 
Twelve  Polyanthuses,  dissimilar. — ist,  Mr.  R. 
Dean  ;  2nd,  Mr.  Douglas.  Twelve  Primroses. — 
ist,  Mr.  R.  Dean ;  2nd,  Mr.  Douglas  Twelve 
Primulas,  distinct  species. — ist,  Mr.  Douglas.  Six 
Primulas,  distinct  species. — ist,  O.  T.  Hodges,  Esq., 
Lachine,  Chislehurst.  Basket  of  Primroses. — ist, 
Mr.  R.  Dean. 

Seedlings. — First  prizes  were  awarded  to  the  Rev. 
F.  D.  Horner,  for  a  green-edged  variety  named 
Commander  ;  and  to  Mr.  C.  Phillips,  for  a  self-named 
Mabel  Phillips.  In  Alpines  Mr.  Phillips  took  ist 
and  2nd  prizes  with  Evelyn  and  Emily,  gold  centres ; 
and  Mr.  Henwood  took  a  first,  and  Mr.  Turner  a 
second,  with  Winifred  and  Phyllis,  white  centres. 
- - 

ROSES. 

Both  in  the  forced  and  the  cold  houses,  these 
flowers  will  now  be  making  quantities  of  young 
growth.  All  gardeners  and  amateurs  know  how  very 
necessary  it  is  to  keep  these  clean,  but  very  few  of 
them  start  upon  the  right  lines  and  begin  the  war 
against  insects  in  time.  Here  and  there  a  fly  may  be 
seen,  and  too  often  these  are  neglected  for  a  few 
days.  In  such  a  case,  before  a  week  is  gone  the 
house  will  often  be  badly  infested  ;  whereas  a  very 
slight  fumigation  or  gentle  syringing  would  have 
stopped  and  prevented  such  harm. 

My  plan,  after  considerably  over  twenty  years  of 
practical  work  among  Roses  under  glass,  is  to  begin 
as  soon  as  I  see  the  first  insect.  There  are  bound 
to  be  many  that  do  not  meet  our  eyes,  and  when  we 
bear  in  mind  how  very  rapidly  they  increase,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  it  is  the  height  of  folly  to 
neglect  them  for  a  few  days.  Oftentimes  they  are 
left  under  the  impression  that  it  is  scarcely  worth 
while  to  fumigate  for  so  few.  This  is  altogether  bad 
economy  ;  stop  the  few  first,  and  you  then  prevent 
the  birth  of  thousands  during  the  next  few  days. 

It  does  not  matter  what  insect  or  disease  you  are 
threatened  with,  prompt  and  early  measures  must 
undoubtedly  be  the  best.  Whether  it  be  scale,  fly, 
red  spider,  thrip,  maggot,  or  mildew,  no  excuses  can 
be  made  for  leaving  it  a  few  days  because  in  your 
opinion  it  is  not  bad  enough  yet  to  take  much  trouble 
over.  If  you  allow  yourself  to  be  deluded  with  such 
an  idea  as  this,  you  will  soon  discover  that  their  in¬ 
crease  and  spread  has  got  beyond  your  control  witn 
injury  to  the  plants. 

I  cannot  too  earnestly  recommend  that  all  insect 
pests  be  battled  against  immediately  they  appear. 
The  saving  in  labour  and  insecticides  is  sufficient 
reason  for  this,  independently  of  the  more  satisfactory 
results  to  your  plants.  You  will  find  it  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  plan  to  use  a  solution  of  half,  or  even  of  a  third, 
of  the  strength  recommended  upon  the  bottles.  If  you 
will  only  use  this  very  weak  solution  three  times  a 
week,  giving  them  a  thorough  good  syringing  with 
it,  you  will  prevent  any  insects  from  establishing 
themselves.  This  is  really  the  great  point  in  cul¬ 
tivating  Roses  under  glass,  and  far  more  general 
success  would  be  met  with  if  such  a  simple  idea  was 
more  strictly  carried  out. 

As  for  insecticides,  bad  ones  are  not  worth  putting 
upon  the  market,  and  so  my  readers  may  use  any  of 
those  advertised  in  your  columns  with  confidence. 
If  your  plants  are  already  much  infested  you  must 
take  measures  to  get  them  clean,  and  then  follow  on 
upon  the  lines  I  have  already  indicated.  This  opera¬ 
tion  will  require  a  great  deal  of  care  as  the  young 
growth  of  Roses  is  very  tender  ;  consequently  it  will 
need  judgment  to  apply  sufficiently  strong  measures 


for  killing  the  insects  without  injuring  the  young 
growths.  Proceed  in  this  way : — Give  the  house  a 
fumigation  at  night,  not  filling  it  with  dense  fumes  of 
smoke  but  keeping  up  a  slighter  fumigation  for  a 
much  longer  time  than  is  generally  the  case.  You 
need  use  no  more  material,  and  will  most  assuredly 
do  more  good  and  with  far  less  risk  of  injury.  A 
lengthened  fumigation  of  less  strength  is  more 
effectual.  It  worries  or  suffocates  the  insects  to 
death,  if  I  may  so  describe  it,  and  will  kill  older  flies 
as  well  as  the  younger  ones.  A  stronger  and  shorter 
application  may  kill  the  young  flies,  but  many  of  the 
older  ones  will  recover,  to  say  nothing  of  the  risk  of 
injuring  the  plants.  I  apply  a  little  tobacco  paper  or 
rag  early  in  the  evening  and  again  the  last  thing  at 
night.  Never  have  the  fumes  so  dense  that  you  can¬ 
not  see  fully  ten  to  twelve  feet  into  the  house. 

After  fumigating  give  a  thorough  syringing  the 
following  morning,  using  the  weaker  solution  I  have 
recommended.  Syringe  again  the  next  morning,  but 
use  the  insecticide  at  the  full  strength  advised  on  the 
bottle.  This  will  effectually  clear  off  the  young 
insects  born  or  hatched  in  the  meantime,  and  also 
finish  off  the  few  that  may  have  survived  the  weaker 
solution  and  smoke.  Continue  to  use  the  weaker 
solution  as  I  advised  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  paper  ; 
you  then  keep  the  enemy  down  with  very  little 
trouble.  Sometimes,  more  especially  after  an  east¬ 
erly  wind  with  bright  sunshine,  green-fly  and  other 
insects  increase  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  so  much 
so  that  it  has  even  been  considered  they  were  borne 
to  their  quarters  by  these  winds.  It  is  the  same  in¬ 
doors  and  out,  therefore  this  cannot  be  the  case. 
However,  it  is  very  certain  that  there  are  times  when 
these  pests  increase  much  more  quickly  than  usual, 
and  in  such  cases  it  will  be  well  to  fumigate  and 
follow  this  with  a  syringing.  Fumigation  will  not 
kill  scale.  It  is  best  to  burn  the  plant,  or  at  any 
rate  remove  it  from  all  others,  giving  it  a  stronger 
solution  of  the  insecticide  and  applying  this  with  a 
sponge  or  brush.  You  cannot  kill  scale  with  any 
solution  that  would  not  be  too  strong  for  the  young 
foliage,  therefore  you  must  take  due  care  when  try¬ 
ing  to  eradicate  this  very  injurious  and  hardy  insect. 

A  few  words  devoted  to  mildew,  and  this  short 
paper  will  close.  It  is  generally  accepted  that  cold 
draughts,  drought,  and  sudden  changes  in  the  tem¬ 
perature  are  the  causes  of  this  very  insiduous  disease. 
By  avoiding  the  causes  as  much  as  possible,  and 
syringing  with  a  weak  solution  of  any  good  insecti¬ 
cide,  mildew  may  be  prevented.  To  cure  this  disease 
when  it  has  once  gained  a  foothold  is  a  very  difficult 
matter,  and  one  which  takes  time.  Flowers  of  sul¬ 
phur,  wet  into  a  paste  and  smeared  here  and  there 
upon  the  hot-water  pipes,  will  check  it ;  but  I  find 
that  any  ordinary  insecticide  with  a  solution  of  half 
strength,  and  quarter  of  a  pint  of  paraffin  to  about 
twenty  gallons  of  the  solution,  will  kill.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  keep  the  whole  well  itirred,  as  the  oil 
does  not  assimilate  readily.  The  moral  of  this  paper 
is  to  syringe  your  Roses  frequently,  and  use  a  weak 
solution  of  some  good  insecticide  ;  of  these  there  are 
many,  and  I  have  no  preference  for  one  over  the 
other. — Experience. 

- - 

CULTIVATION  OF  THE 

PLUM. 

In  offering  a  few  remarks  on  the  cultivation  of 
the  Plum,  the  first  question  which  presents  itself 
is  one  of  very  grave  importance,  and  one  which  I  am 
afraid  we  shall  have  to  leave  just  where  we  found  it, 
as  it  is  in  a  state  of  great  confusion  at  the  present 
time.  Our  authorities  are  not  at  all  agreed  regarding 
the  most  suitable  stocks  on  which  to  grow  our  Plum 
trees  for  particular  purposes.  There  areseveral  stocks, 
all  called  Plum  stocks,  but  the  term  is  very  misleading, 
as  wehave  the  Mussel,  Brussels,  Brompton,  St  Julien 
and  several  more  all  called  Plum  stocks.  But  there  is 
no  certainty  which  is  the  most  suitable  for  working 
different  varieties  of  Plums  upon.  Plums  to  a  very 
great  extent  are  not  influenced  very  much  by  any  of 
the  known  stocks,  but  all  seem  to  grow  very  much 
alike.  The  stock  has  yet  to  be  discovered  to  influence 
the  Plum  in  the  same  manner  as  does  the  Paradise  the 
Apple  and  the  Quince  the  Pear.  This  question  of 
stocks  is  one  that  it  is  hoped  the  next  Plum 
Conference  will  take  in  hand  and  leave  in  a  satis¬ 
factory  state. 

As  a  rule  Plums  succeed  best  in  a  good  sound  loam 
of  fair  depth,  resting  on  an  open  dry  subsoil.  They 
are  not,  however,  very  fastidious  as  to  soil,  and  will 
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thrive  fairly  well  in  any  ordinary  garden  soil, 
provided  it  is  efficiently  drained  ;  particular  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  drainage,  as  they  cannot  stand  a 
wet,  sour  soil  at  any  price.  It  is  also  important  that 
the  situation  should  be  sheltered ;  if  not  naturally, 
artificial  means  must  be  resorted  to,  by  planting 
belts  of  pines  or  other  quick  growing  subjects.  If 
the  ground  is  open  to  the  south  and  slopes  in  that 
direction  it  will  be  an  advantage. 

All  planting  where  possible  should  be  done  in  the 
autumn,  also  root  pruning.  The  Plum  is  one  of  the 
most  manageable  of  fruit  trees  under  the  modern 
system  of  cultivation,  and  the  roots  of  no  other  fruit 
tree  are  so  easily  kept  within  bounds. 

The  trees  should  be  planted  in  an  alternate  manner, 
and  sufficiently  far  apart  so  as  not  to  overshadow 
each  other;  6  ft.  is  about  the  average  to  plant  bush 
or  pyramid  trees,  which  are  to  be  root  pruned  or 
lifted  bi-annually.  Generally  speaking  young  Plum 
trees  grow  too  strongly  the  first  few  years  after 
planting ;  to  counteract  this  I  strongly  recommend 
them  to  be  lifted  and  replanted.  Replanting  and 
root  pruning  are  the  same  in  effect,  but  in  all  cases 
where  the  trees  are  growing  rampantly  I  would  lift 
entirely  and  replant,  root-pruning  those  which  are 
not  growing  quite  so  strongly.  In  planting  care 
should  be  taken  to  have  a  solid  foundation  for  the 
tree  to  rest  upon,  and  have  the  roots  laid  out 
horizontally  as  near  the  surface  as  possible,  as  in 
such  a  position  they  are  readily  influenced  by  any 
extra  treatment  we  feel  disposed  to  give  ;  and  to  keep 
trees  in  a  bearing  condition  under  what  I  might  call 
the  high  pressure  system  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  the  roots  under  control.  Heavily  cropped  trees 
which  show  signs  of  distress  can  also  be  improved 
by  lifting  the  roots  and  replanting  in  fresh  soil ;  if 
they  are  carefully  lifted  and  replanted  immediately 
in  good  soil,  no  check  will  be  given  ;  large  trees  can 
be  done  half  ac  a  time  for  safety. 

The  pruning  of  the  branches  is  an  important  item 
in  the  cultivation  of  Plums,  not  that  there  is  an 
amount  of  labour  required,  but  rather  the  other  way, 
as  the  less  pruning  done  the  better,  at  least  for  a 
profitable  crop  of  fruit.  When  the  foundation  of  a 
good  tree  is  laid,  the  pruning  knife  should  be  laid 
aside,  and  only  brought  into  use  to  remove  cross 
branches  and  regulate  the  young  growths  where  too 
thick. 

The  most  natural  shape  for  the  Plum  to  grow  in 
is  the  bush  form,  and  undoubtedly  it  is  to  be  re¬ 
commended  where  it  can  be  adopted. 

Pyramid  Plum  trees  are  however  very  beautiful 
objects  when  in  flower,  and  more  so  when  carrying  a 
good  crop  of  fruit.  A  good  crop  of  fruit,  however, 
does  not  always  follow  a  good  show  of  blossom,  as 
that  dreaded  enemy  of  the  Plum  (a  late  spring  frost) 
very  often  intervenes  and  separates  the  two,  by  the 
destruction  of  the  reproductive  organs. 

All  feeding  given  to  the  trees  must  be  applied  on 
the  surface  in  the  form  of  mulchings,  and  during  a 
dry  summer  copious  supplies  of  water  should  be 
given. 

The  fan  shape  is  the  best  form  in  which  to  train 
wall  trees,  and  the  branches  should  be  kept 
sufficiently  far  apart  to  allow  every  leaf  full  exposure; 
as  the  leaves  of  different  varieties  vary  greatly  so 
will  the  distance  between .  the  branches.  The 
pruning  of  wall  trees  differs  somewhat  from  that 
which  I  recommend  for  those  grown  in  the  open ; 
the  regulating  of  the  growths  should  be  done  while 
the  tree  is  growing,  any  branches  which  take  the 
lead  of  the  remainder  should  be  pinched  to  keep  the 
tree  well  balanced.  If  sufficient  growths  can  be 
obtained  to  cover  the  wall,  without  cutting  back  the 
branches  in  thewinter.it  willbe  an  advantage.  I  would 
only  advise  hard  pruning  when  more  branches  are 
required  to  fill  up,  all  shoots  not  required  to  furnish 
the  tree  must  be  pinched  in  the  summer  at  about 
the  fourth  or  fifth  leaf,  and  in  the  winter  SDurred 
back  to  about  two  eyes. 

Frequent  washings  in  dry  weather  are  very 
beneficial  in  all  cases,  but  more  especially  when 
grown  on  walls,  as  then  the  foliage  is  more  liable  to 
get  choked  with  dirt.  Heavy  waterings  must  be 
given  to  the  border  during  summer,  especially  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season  when  the  fruit  is  swelling, 
and  its  beneficial  effect  will  be  plainly  seen  in  the 
size  of  the  fruit.  Wall  trees  are  very  often  allowed 
to  suffer  greatly  from  drought.  The  object  in  planting 
the  trees  against  a  wall  is  to  obtain  in  the  majority  of 
cases  an  increased  amount  of  heat  from  the  sun,  in 


doing  which  we  lessen  the  supply  of  moisture  by  the 
increased  warmth  and  the  shelter  of  the  wall.  This 
deficiency  must  be  supplied  to  obtain  the  finest 
samples  of  fruit ;  it  is  also  important  that  the  border 
be  mulched  to  keep  in  the  moisture.  Over  cropping 
should  be  guarded  against,  where  quality  and  size 
are  preferred  to  numbers  ;  a  little  timely  thinning  of 
the  clusters  should  be  practised  and  a  marvellous 
difference  will  be  made 

In  a  private  establishment  where  choice  dessert 
Plums  are  in  demand,  an  unheated  house  devoted  to 
their  culture  is  a  great  acquisition,  as  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  glass  the  finer  varieties  can  be  brought 
to  that  pink  of  perfection  which  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  in  the  open  air,  with  such  an  uncertain 
climate  as  we  possess.  The  season  is  also  consider¬ 
ably  prolonged  and  the  fruit  efficiently  protected. 
Orchard  house  culture  differs  very  little  from  that 
of  the  open  walls.  A  little  more  attention  is  required 
in  watering  and  syringing,  but  with  this  exception 
the  other  details  of  cultivation  are  practically  the 
same.  The  trees  should  be  planted  out  in  a  prepared 
border,  which  does  not  need  to  exceed  18  in.  in 
depth.  Pot  trees  should  only  be  grown  where  a 
great  variety  is  required  from  a  limited  space. 

Uses. 

The  different  uses  to  which  Plums  can  be  put  are 
very  numerous,  and  the  majority  of  us  are  familiar 
with  them  in  various  forms  I  have  no  doubt.  When 
perfectly  ripe  they  form  a  most  wholesome  dessert, 
and  for  culinary  purposes  they  are  invaluable.  Pre¬ 
served  in  various  forms  they  are  also  very  accept¬ 
able,  as  then  they  are  available  all  the  year  round. 

In  France  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent  large 
quantities  of  Plums  are  dried  and  sent  to  market  in 
various  forms,  and  are  sold  as  French  Prunes,  Plums, 
etc.  They  form  a  very  important  item  of  export  in 
some  places. 

There  is  one  form  of  preserving  them  to  which  I 
would  like  to  call  your  attention  for  a  few  moments, 
and  as  briefly  as  possibly.  It  is  with  the  "  American 
Evaporator,"  one  of  which  we  have  in  the  gardens 
here  (Chiswick),  and  no  doubt  many  gardeners  saw 
it  in  operation  last  season.  With  this  machine  the 
fruit  is  preserved  in  a  wholesome  and  palatable  manner 
for  several  years,  thus  tending  to  equalise  the  prices 
and  give  us  a  supply  of  good  culinary  Plums  all  the 
year  round.  By  this  method  the  fruit  is  evaporated, 
not  dried  ;  and  I  would  strongly  recommend  to  you 
to  try  the  difference  in  flavour  of  the  evaporated 
produce.  When  there  is  an  abundant  crop  of  Plums, 
as  was  the  case  last  season  in  some  districts,  the 
surplus  should  be  evaporated,  and  thus  prevent  the 
market  being  glutted  with  fruit  for  which  there  is  no 
sale,  and  thus  save  money  to  the  country  by  supply¬ 
ing  our  own  wants. 

Varieties. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  number  of  varieties  there 
are  to  select  from  is  very  numerous.  Victoria  is 
the  most  popular  Plum  of  the  present  day.  It  is  the 
best  culinary  Plum,  and  is  grown  successfully  all  over 
Great  Britain  ;  for  dessert  it  is  only  second-rate.  It 
originated  in  Sussex,  and  was  first  known  as  Sharpe’s 
Emperor,  but  was  ultimately  sold  by  a  nurseryman 
named  Denyer,  at  Brixton,  under  the  name  of 
Denyer’s  Victoria,  in  the  year  1844.  Jefferson  I  re¬ 
commend  as  the  best  dessert  Plum ;  I  am  well  aware 
that  several  other  varieties  possess  quite  as  good  a 
flavour,  notably  several  of  the  Gage  type,  but  the 
majority  of  them  are  such  shy  bearers  as  not  to  be 
worth  growing.  Jefferson  came  originally  from 
America,  where  it  was  raised  by  a  Judge  Buel,  and 
named  in  honour  of  President  Jefferson.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  twelve  varieties  are  the  best  dessert  Plums  in 
general  cultivation  : — Jefferson,  Coe's  Golden  Drop, 
Gteen  Gage,  Kirke’s,  Early  Transparent,  Oullin’s 
Golden,  Transparent  Gage,  Lawson  Golden,  Reine 
Claude  de  Bavey,  Denniston's  Superb,  Washington, 
and  Angelina  Burdett.  And  the  twelve  most  useful 
culinary  Plums  are : — Victoria,  Pond’s  Seedling, 
White  and  Red  Magnum  Bonum,  Early  Prolific, 
Goliath,  Diamond,  Early  Orleans,  Washington, 
Kirke's,  Grand  Duke,  and  Prince  Englebert.  And  if 
I  had  to  select  three  for  each  purpose,  the  desserts 
would  be,  Green  Gage,  Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  and 
Jefferson  ;  and  for  culinary  purposes,  Early  Prolific, 
Victoria,  and  Kirke’s. — T.  W. 

The  Carnat'on  :  its  History,  Properties,  and  Management, 
with  a  descriptive  list  of  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation.  By 
E.  S.  Dodwell.  Third  edition,  with  supplementary  chapter  on 
the  yellow  ground.  London:  Gardening  World  Office,  i, 
Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  W.C.  is.  6d. ;  post  free,  is.  yd. —  [Advt. 


THE  TRILLIUM S. 

Trillium  stylosum  is  a  shy  little  beauty,  hiding  its 
wavy  pink  petals  under  its  top  cluster  of  three  sessile 
leaves,  so  that  you  must  look  closely  to  find  it. 
The  leaves  are  oblong,  tapering  to  both  ends,  and 
the  rose-coloured  petals  of  the  flower  are  much 
longer  and  broader  than  the  greenish  sepals.  I 
believe  this  species  is  not  common  north  of  Virginia. 

The  queen  of  all  Trilliums  is  T.  grandiflorum,  or 
White  Wood-Lily,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  It 
blooms  later  than  the  others,  and  in  the  northern 
states  is  somewhat  rare,  but  in  the  southland  is  per¬ 
haps  the  commonest  of  all  the  species.  The  plant  is 
usually  about  a  foot  in  height,  with  only  one  stem, 
springing  from  a  tuberous  root-stalk.  Its  three 
leaves  near  the  top  are  of  a  bright,  shining  green, 
deeply  veined,  a  little  longer  than  broad,  and  barely 
sessile.  On  a  peduncle  2  to  3  in.  long  is  borne  a 
single  nodding  white  flower,  showy  and  handsome. 
The  petals  are  often  2  in.  long,  and  change  with  age 
to  rose  colour. 

Three  other  white  Trilliums  are  sometimes  found 
in  our  woods — T.  cernuum,  another  nodding  wake- 
robin  hiding  beneath  its  leaves,  and  T.  album  and 
declinatum,  varieties  of  T.  erectum.  The  last  two 
are  not  clear  and  snowy,  like  T.  cernuum,  nivale  and 
grandiflorum,  but  are  somewhat  clouded  with  pink 
or  yellow. 

1 .  grandiflorum  is  somewhat  given  to  sporting, 
and  besides  its  snowy  white  form  with  sessile  leaves,  it 
has  been  found  in  various  states  with  petioled  leaves 
and  pink  flowers,  marbled  with  yellow  and  deep  rose. 

The  Trilliums  are  truly  American  plants,  only  one 
species  being  known  outside  of  America  ;  this  is 
found  in  Japan.  If  we  were  obliged  to  import  Tril¬ 
liums  from  Japan,  or  Holland,  or  Asia,  instead  of 
merely  digging  them  in  our  own  woods,  we  might  ap¬ 
preciate  them  better  and  plant  them  oftener  in  our 
gardens.  English  gardeners  import  these  American 
plants,  and  besides  using  them  for  lawns  and  shaded 
walks,  are  trying  to  naturalise  them  in  half-open 
woods  and  moist,  rich  places. 

The  Trilliums  adapt  themselves  readily  to  garden 
culture.  The  only  special  point  to  be  observed  irv 
their  cultivation  is  that  they  need  partial  shade  for 
full  leaf-development,  without  which  large  perfect 
flowers  are  an  impossibility.  T.  grandiflorum  likes 
a  drier  soil  than  most  other  varieties,  and  under  culti¬ 
vation  gives  flowers  as  large  as  the  White  Lily  of  our 
gardens. — A  merican  Gardening. 
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ANGELS’  TEARS. 

The  above  name  is  aptly  given  in  allusion  to  the 
delicately  coloured  and  drooping  flowers  of  Narcissus 
triandrus,  the  corona  or  crown  of  which  varies 
exceedingly,  both  in  size  and  colour.  The  species 
was  introduced  from  Portugal  in  1629,  and  is  probably 
not  much  more  common  now  than  then.  A  figure  of 
it  was  given  in  an  early  number  of  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  t.  48.  The  segments  are  reflexed  or  turned 
in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  corona,  hence  the 
flowers  may  be  compared  in  some  respects  to  those 
of  a  Cyclamen,  though  structurally  they  are  very- 
different.  The  corona  is  of  the  same  pale  hue  as. 
the  perianth  segments  in  the  variety  N.  t.  concolor,, 
but  in  other  varieties  or  forms  it  is  of  a  clear  yellow, 
short,  and  cup  shaped,  elongated  and  narrow,  or  very- 
wide  and  inflated.  All  these  forms  may  be  seen  in 
the  nursery  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm, 
Tottenham.  The  bulbs  should  be  planted  in  light 
sandy  soil,  and  left  undisturbed  for  a  number  of 
years,  for  then  they  grow  strong  and  flower  every 
year.  Although  they  may  be  flowered  in  pots,  yet 
it  is  by  no  means  conducive  to  the  longevity  or 
vigour  of  the  bulbs  which  get  smaller  under  that 
treatment. 

BEGONIA  CORALLINA. 

The  merits  of  this  Begonia  have  not  yet  been  fully 
recognized,  otherwise  its  dissemination  in  gardens 
would  have  been  more  universal  since  it  introduction 
from  Brazil  in  1875.  The  height  to  which  it  grows 
may  be  objected  to  by  some,  if  the  intention  was  to 
grow  it  in  pots  for  ordinary  decorative  purposes. 
Its  proper  place  is  in  the  stove  or  intermediate  house 
where  it  should  be  grown  as  a  climber,  and  where  it 
will  grow  to  a  height  of  6  ft.  to  12  ft.,  and  keep  on 
flowering  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  as  it  grows. 
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The  leaves  are  obliquely  oblong,  of  a  rich  dark  green 
above,  and  often  of  a  purple  hue  beneath.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  large  pendulous  cymes,  and 
their  beauty  depends  upon  the  female  flowers  which 
persist  for  a  long  time  after  the  others  have  dropped. 
The  five  sepals  are  not  very  large,  but  the  ovary 
itself,  its  three  broad  wings,  and  the  branches  of  the 
inflorescence  are  all  of  the  same  bright  coral-red  hue. 
During  the  winter  months  when  flowers  are  com¬ 
paratively  scarce,  the  large  bunches  of  bloom 
produce  quite  a  showy  and  livening  effect.  No  less 
beautiful  is  it  in  spring,  for  it  seems  to  flower 
continuously  all  the  year  round,  provided  it  is  kept 
growing.  It  is  flowering  at  present  with  Mr.  D. 
Cooper,  gardener  to  E.  M.  Nelson,  Esq.,  Hanger 
Hill  House,  Ealing. 

RHODODENDRON  CH AM/ECI  STU S. 

A  bed  of  peaty  soil  on  a  sheltered  part  of  the 
rockery  would  be  the  most  convenient  and  suitable 
place  for  this  dwarf  Alpine  shrub.  It  is  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  other  species  of  Rhododendron  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  more  sesembles  a  Cistus,  as  the  specific 
name  implies.  The  branching  stems  seldom  if  ever 
exceed  the  height  of  6  in.,  and  are  closely  covered 
with  lanceolate,  strongly  ciliate  evergreen  leaves. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  pairs  from  the  tips  of 
the  previous  year’s  shoots,  and  are  deeply  divided, 
somewhat  bell-shaped,  with  five  segments,  of  a  pale 
purple  or  almost  white  except  on  the  basal  half, 
which  is  pinkish  both  outside  and  in,  and  striated 
with  a  deeper  purple  at  the  very  base  internally. 
The  anthers  are  black.  The  species  has  a  pretty 
wide  distribution  in  cold  countries  or  at  high  eleva¬ 
tions  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  so  that  the  want  of 
hardiness  cannot  be  brought  against  it. 


OMPHALODES  VERNA. 

The  small,  bright  blue  flowers  of  this  plant  strongly 
resemble  those  of  a  Forget-me-not,  but  the  botanist 
finds  a  great  difference  in  the  fruit  between  the  two 
subjects  independently  of  the  broad  ovate  leaves. 
With  exception  of  Myosotis  dissitiflora  and  two  of 
the  Pulmonarias  there  are  few  if  any  other  Borage- 
worts  to  compete  with  Omphalodes  verna  at  this 
early  period  of  the  year.  It  has  been  flowering  for 
some  time  past  in  the  gardens  at  Hanger  Hill  House, 
Ealing,  and  the  blooms  although  small  are  interes¬ 
ting  and  attractive. 


PASlTH/EA  C/ERULEA. 

The  habit  of  this  little  known  Liliaceous  plant  may 
be  compared  to  that  of  an  Asphodel,  as  it  has  fleshy 
fibrous  roots,  radical  leaves,  and  long,  branching 
flower  stems.  The  leaves  are'  linear,  channelled, 
light  green,  and  12  in.  to  18  in.  long.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  rich  deep  blue,  including  the  oblong  seg¬ 
ments,  the  stamens  which  completely  cover  the 
young  ovary,  and  the  style.  The  ovary  is  green,  but, 
as  already  stated,  it  is  hidden,  so  that  the  golden 
yellow  anthers  only  are  different  in  hue  from  the  rest 
of  the  flower.  The  scape  is  branched  or  panicled  in 
the  upper  portion,  bearing  a  considerable  number  of 
flowers.  The  general  appearance  and  the  colour  of 
the  flowers  may  be  compared  to  those  of  Dianella 
caerulea,  but  the  habit  of  the  plant  is  different.  As 
the  latter  does  best  when  planted  out  in  a  cool  con¬ 
servatory,  so  we  believe  that  Pasithasa  caerulea 
would  give  most  satisfaction  when  treated  in  that 
way,  as  we  doubt  its  being  hardy  as  hardy  plants 
are  reckoned.  No  doubt  it  would  prove  hardier  than 
Dianella  because  it  is  perfectly  deciduous. 
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The  Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 

Root  Galls  on  Cattleyas. — In  a  previous 
calendar  I  referred  to  the  root  galls  on  Cattleyas, 
and  as  this  is  about  the  time  the  flies  emerge  from 
their  hiding  place,  I  would  advise  that  this  house  be 
fumigated  twice  weekly  should  there  be  any  trace  of 
the  pest.  This  will  also  get  rid  of  any  thrips  and 
aphis  that  may  have  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the 
man  in  charge.  When  dipping  the  plants  most  sub¬ 
ject  to  these  pests,  we  remove  the  plants  that  are  in 
flower  to  another  house  during  the  operation.  We 
generally  fumigate  lightly  late  in  the  evening,  and 
again  early  next  morning,  choosing  a  dull  day  ; 
should  the  morning  be  bright  the  blinds  are  rolled 
down  before  the  sun  gets  on  the  plants,  and  the  at¬ 


mosphere  kept  on  the  dry  side  whilst  the  fumigation 
is  being  done.  Another  troublesome  pest  is  the 
stock-seed  scale,  which  if  allowed  to  gain  any  hold 
is  very  difficult  to  eradicate.  As  fumigation  does 
not  touch  it  other  means  must  be  employed  to  destroy 
it.  Sponging  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only  means 
of  effectually  combating  it.  It  attacks  the  young 
growths  of  Cymbidiums,  Cyripediums,  and  some¬ 
times  Vandas,  from  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  dis¬ 
lodge,  as  any  insecticide  strong  enough  to  kill  it 
would  injure  if  not  kill  the  plant.  We  use  soft  soapy 
water  when  syringing. 

The  past  week  has  been  a  trying  one  for  Orchid 
growers  and  gardeners  generally.  The  utmost  care 
in  giving  air  has  had  to  be  exercised,  whilst  the  fires 
have  been  kept  going  during  the  night  as  if  we  were 
in  the  depth  of  winter  so  bitterly  cold  has  the  wind 
been,  and  the  snow  that  fell  this  morning,  April  16th, 
covers  the  fields  in  this  district  to  a  depth  of  12 
inches. 

Cool  House. — Odontoglossum  Hallii  coming  into 
flower  will  receive  much  benefit  if  watered  with 
manure  water  once  a  week,  this  also  applies  to 
Od.  triumphans,  Od.  Crispum,  &c.,that  are  pushing 
spikes.  I  am  a  great  advocate  for  giving  these 
manure  water  when  they  are  in  a  fit  state  to  derive 
benefits  from  it,  as  by  this  I  mean  when  they  are  in 
robust  health,  making  strong  growths  and  have 
plenty  of  roots.  It  would  of  course  be  folly  to  give 
manure  to  any  plant  in  a  sickly  condition,  with  the 
idea  that  this  will  restore  it  to  health.  Odonto¬ 
glossum  cordatum  is  a  pretty  Orchid  not  often  met 
with  in  the  best  condition.  I  find  it  does  best  when 
grown  in  a  basket,  putting  but  a  small  quantity  of 
material  about  its  roots  which  are  large  and  fleshy, 
and  seem  to  delight  in  rambling  about  the  basket  at 
will.  Some  of  the  roots  of  our  plants  hang  quite 
six  inches  below  the  basket.  Should  the  weather 
continue  cold  there  will  be  no  necessity  to . raise  the 
temperatures  in  any  department  by  having  recourse 
to  fire  heat,  but  should  it  set  in  mild  a  few  degrees 
higher  at  night  from  those  given  in  my  last  calendar 
could  be  maintained  with  ease. — C. 

Cypripedium  Chambsrlainianum. 

The  leaves  of  this  fine  new  species  are  strap-shaped, 
leathery,  channelled  along  the  centre,  and  of  a 
uniform  green  hue  ;  on  the  whole  they  are  similar  in 
character  to  those  of  C.  Rothschildianum  or  C. 
Sanderianum.  The  plant  shown  by  Messrs.  F. 
Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  on  the  12th  inst.,  had  a 
scape  about  12  in.  high  with  one  flower  open  and  four 
others  in  bud,  or  more.  The  upper  sepal  is  creamy 
white,  except  at  the  base,  which  is  brownish-purple, 
with  six  or  eight  broad  veins  of  the  same  hue 
extending  upwards  upon  the  pale  ground  colour. 
The  petals  are  oblong,  undulated  at  the  edge,  nearly 
horizontal,  slightly  twisted  above  the  midd'e,  ciliate, 
and  heavily  spotted  with  blackish-purple  on  a  pale 
yellow  ground.  The  lip  is  short,  inflated,  densely 
spotted  with  deep  purple  on  a  paler  purple  ground, 
with  the  mouth  of  the  pouch  and  the  claw  of  a 
creamy  -  yellow.  A  First  -  class  Certificate  was 
awarded  it. 

Cypripedium  Lawrebel. 

In  this  we  have  a  garden  hybrid  between  C. 
Lawrenceanum  and  C.  bellatulum,  the  name  of  the 
hybrid  being  compounded  of  those  of  the  two 
parents.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  greenish-yellow, 
variously  and  irregularly  tessellated  or  marked  with 
dark  green,  resembling  those  of  the  first  named 
parent  which  we  understand  bore  the  seed.  The 
one-flowered  scape  is  only  about  6  in.  high.  The 
upper  sepal  is  roundish  or  almost  oblate,  and  deep 
purple  with  darker  veins,  a  white  edge,  and  slightly 
shaded  with  green  at  the  base.  The  petals  are 
oblong  and  of  a  deep  purple,  spotted  with  black  and 
shaded  with  green  at  the  base.  The  lip  is  somewhat 
compressed  at  the  sides  and  of  a  deep  purple.  The 
staminode  or  process  on  the  apex  of  the  column,  is 
reniform,  deep  purple,  and  pubescent.  The  dwarf 
habit  of  the  plant  and  the  short,  broad,  upper  sepal 
as  well  as  the  lateral  flattening  of  the  lip  remind  us 
of  C.  bellatulum.  The  plant  was  shown  at  the  Drill 
Hall  on  the  12th  inst.,  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  M.P.  (grower,  Mr.W.  White),  Burford  Lodge, 
Dorking,  and  received  a  First-class  Certificate. 

Dendrvb’um  Euryclea. 

The  parentage  of  this  hybrid  was  D.  Wardianum 
crossed  with  D.  lituiflorum.  The  sepals  are  oblong- 
linear  and  rosy  purple,  while  the  petals  are  oblong, 
slightly  twisted,  and  white  with  a  purple  tip  and  a 


slight  shading  of  the  same  hue  near  the  base.  The  lip 
is  ovate  with  an  involute  claw’  covering  the  column, 
two  large  purple  blotches  at  the  base,  separated  by  a 
paler  line,  and  blush  white  upwards  with  a  purple  tip. 
The  above  was  exhibited  by  Chas.  Ingram,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  Bond),  Elstead  House,  Godaiming. 
A  plant  w’as  also  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea,  and  which  was  derived  from  D.  lituiflorum 
as  the  seed  parent,  crossed  with  the  pollen  of  D. 
Wardianum.  In  this  case  the  petals  were  broader, 
and  more  purple,  while  the  lip  wras  of  a  purer  white  in 
the  middle.  Both  plants  received  an  Award  of 
Merit. 

Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  Lindeniae. 

A  very  beautiful  variety  of  O.  Pescatorei  under  the 
above  name  w’as  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Linden,  l’Hor- 
ticulture  Internationale,  Parc  Leopold,  Brussels. 
The  arching  scape  bore  seventeen  full)’  expanded 
flowers  and  some  buds,  and  was  branched  towards 
the  base.  The  sepals  were  lanceolate,  white,  shaded 
with  rose  on  the  back,  and  furnished  with  a  dark 
purple  blotch  above  the  middle.  The  petals  were 
ovate  and  white,  with  two  to  four  deep  purple 
blotches  on  the  centre,  more  or  less  united  into  one 
irregular  piece.  The  lip  w’as  broad,  suddenly 
narrowed  to  a  point,  and  having  three  large  purple 
blotches  in  front  of  the  crest.  As  a  variety  it  was 
certainly  well  marked,  bold,  and  handsome,  and  had 
been  sold  by  Messrs.  Linden  for  /80.  An  Award  of 
Merit  was  accorded  it. 

Laelio-Cattleya  Marriottiana. 

This  strikingly  distinct  bigeneric  hybrid  has  fusiform 
pseudo-bulbs  reminding  us  of  those  of  L.  Anceps, 
only  they  are  much  larger  and  6  in.  to  8  in.  long, 
and  terminated  by  two  oblong,  channelled,  and 
leathery  leaves.  The  scape  terminating  the  pseudo¬ 
bulb  is  18  in.  to  20  in.  long,  bearing  a  raceme  of  ten 
flowers.  The  sepals  are  lanceolate-oblong,  and  blush 
coloured,  but  when  they  first  expand  they  are  of  a 
clear  yellow.  The  petals  are  oblong-elliptic,  about 
twice  as  broad  as  the  sepals,  and  of  the  same  colour 
both  in  the  earlier  and  later  stages,  except  that  as 
they  get  old  they  are  more  decidedly  reticulate  with 
purple  on  the  nerves.  The  lip  is  closely  infolded  at 
the  base  forming  a  very  narrow  tube  over  the 
column,  while  the  lamina  is  narro.v,  strongly  undu¬ 
lated  along  the  sides,  and  pale  sulphur  with  rosy 
edges,  but  both  these  colours  are  darker  on  the  first 
expansion  of  the  flower.  Laelia  flava  was  the  seed 
parent,  and  the  pollen  was  obtained  from  Cattleya 
Skinneri.  It  is  certainly  a  new  and  distinct  break 
amongst  this  class  of  plants,  but  it  loses  on  account 
of  the  narrowness  of  all  parts  of  the  flower.  An 
Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it  when  shown  by  Sir 
Wm.  Marriott,  Bart.,  The  Down  House,  Blandford, 
at  the  Drill  Hall,  on  the  12th  inst. 

Cypripedium  Swinburnii. 

The  upper  sepal  of  this  hybrid  is  ovate,  greenish, 
with  brownish-purple  veins  and  a  white  edge.  The 
petals  are  oblong-spathulate,  purple,  and  heavily 
blotched  with  blackish-crimson  spots  on  the  lower 
half.  The  lip  is  green  reticulated  with  an  olive 
shade  and  suffused  with  brown  near  the  mouth, 
reminding  one  of  what  occurs  in  C.  venustum.  The 
leaves  are  oblong,  tessellated  with  deep  green  on  a 
grey  ground,  and  the  one-flowered  scape  is  about 
16  in.  high.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it 
when  shown  by  Messrs.  Heath  &  Son,  Cheltenham. 

Bulbophyllum  (Sarcopodium)  Sillemeanum. 
The  pseudo-bulbs  of  this  species  are  ovoid  or  some¬ 
times  bluntly  triangular  and  terminated  by  a  single, 
lanceolate,  leathery  leaf.  The  drooping  one-flowered 
scape  is  about  3  in.  long,  and  yellow.  The  upper 
sepal  is  short,  oblong,  and  the  lateral  ones  broadly 
oval,  obtuse ;  while  the  petals  are  lanceolate,  much 
smaller,  and  of  a  bright  yellow,  as  are  the  sepals. 
The  lip  is  seated  on  the  end  of  the  column,  move- 
able,  heart-shaped,  strongly  reflexed  or  revolute  in 
the  middle,  blunt  and  purple  with  a  yellow  blotch 
round  the  sinus.  The  column  is  relatively  broad, 
yellow,  and  finely  dotted  with  purple.  The  whole 
flower  is  about  half  the  size  of  the  better  known  B. 
Dearei,  but  very  distinct  in  colour.  A  Botanical 
Certificate  was  awarded  it  when  shown  by  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Masdevallia  Wendlandii. 

The  leaves  of  this  pretty  little  Masdevallia  are 
oblanceolate,  or  oblong,  narrowed  to  the  base, 
leathery,  deep  green,  and  about  ij  in.  long.  The 
flower  scapes  are  only  slightly  longer  than  the  leaves, 
and  one-flowered,  but  very  abundantly  produced, 
which  gives  the  plant  a  pretty  and  interesting 
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appearance.  The  perianth  is  shortly  tubular,  and 
white  along  the  front  both  inside  and  outside.  The 
segments  are  subulate,  and  white  with  yellow  tips, 
all  three  about  equal  in  size,  and  diverging  in  a 
triangular  manner  at  regular  distances  apart.  The 
small  lip  is  purple  and  hidden  in  the  tube  formed  by 
the  united  bases  of  the  outer  segments.  A  well- 
flowered  plant  was  exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall  on 
the  12th  inst.,  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart  ,  M.P., 
when  a  Botanical  Certificate  was  accorded  it. 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN. 


Cycads. — Cycas  revoluta  can  be  kept  in  good  con¬ 
dition  in  a  temperate  house,  but  even  that,  like 
several  other  species,  and  Zamias  make  a  much 
better  growth  if  placed  in  a  stove  temperature  just 
when  they  show  that  they  are  about  to  develop  a 
new  tier  of  leaves.  After  these  are  fully  developed 
and  getting  firm,  the  plants  may  be  gradually  inured 
to  the  temperature  of  a  cooler  house,  and  by  the  time 
that  growth  has  been  completed  the  weather  will  be 
warmer.  This  is  a  much  better  plan  than  allowing 
the  plants  to  make  their  new  growth  in  a  low  tempe¬ 
rature. 

Fine-foliaged  Begonias. — Plants  of  this  class 
may  now  be  repotted,  dividing  the  plants  where  too 
large.  This  is  best  when  done  previous  to  fresh 
growth  being  made,  or  at  least  before  it  has  made 
much  advance.  Strong  crowns  of  course  make  the 
finest  leaves. 

Bouvardias. — Those  who  have  not  a  sufficient 
stock  of  young  plants  of  Bouvardias  may  yet  root 
more  cuttings,  which  will  form  a  succession  to  those 
already  struck  and  potted  off.  Young  shoots  may  be 
taken  off  with  a  heel  of  the  old  wood,  and  firmly  in¬ 
serted  round  the  sides  of  small  pots  in  sandy  soil  and 
placed  in  the  propagating  frame.  They  root  with 
much  more  certainty  now  that  the  days  are  longer 
and  the  light  better.  This  may  be  done  when  the 
young  shoots  are  two  or  three  inches  long. 

Tuberous  Begonias — Young  seedlings  should 
be  potted  off  before  they  become  crowded  in  the  seed 
pans  or  boxes  into  which  they  have  been  trans¬ 
planted.  Crowding  has  the  effect  of  drawing  up  the 
plants  in  a  leggy  and  weak  condition,  weakening  the 
plants  for  the  rest  of  the  season.  So  long  as  plants 
are  not  subjected  to  full  and  direct  sunshine,  they 
cannot  be  too  much  exposed  to  light,  in  order  that 
the  stems  may  be  dwarf,  short  jointed,  and  sturdy, 
for  then  they  branch  more  freely  and  are  more 
durable  as  well  as  more  presentable  when  they  come 
into  bloom. 

Solanums. — If  the  old  plants  intended  for  fruit¬ 
ing  another  year  are  not  cut  back  they  should  be 
seen  to  at  once  so  that  they  may  come  into  bloom 
during  fine  weather  and  be  able  to  set  plenty  of 
fruit.  All  the  young  shoots  should  be  cut  down 
within  an  eye  or  two  of  the  old  wood.  Then  keep 
them  dry,  and  after  a  few  days  place  them  in  heat 
so  as  to  start  them  into  vigorous  growth.  Pinch  any 
shoots  that  are  likely  to  take  the  lead  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  others 

Vineries. — Where  early  grapes  have  reached  that 
stage  when  they  cease  swelling  for  a  time,  a  final 
examination  may  be  given  the  bunches  to  cut  out 
small  and  imperfectly  fertilised  berries,  the  removal 
of  which  will  add  much  to  the  appearance  of  the 
bunches  when  they  come  to  be  cut  for  the  table. 
Where  the  berries  are  inclined  to  lock  by  too  much 
crowding,  the  removal  of  a  berry  or  two  in  such 
places  will  give  the  desired  relief.  In  later  houses, 
filled  with  Muscats  and  Alicants,  thinning  may  be 
advantageously  delayed  a  little  longer  than  in  the  case 
of  the  freer  setting  kinds,  so  that  it  may  be  seen  which 
berries  are  going  to  take  the  lead.  In  giving  the 
necessary  thinning  the  weakly  or  badly  fertilized 
ones  may  be  cut  away.  Disbudding  and  tying  down 
cannot  be  too  closely  followed  up  in  late  houses,  so 
as  to  prevent  overcrowding  and  avoid  the  cutting 
away  of  much  wood  after  it  has  been  formed. 

Cucumbers.  — Old  plants  that  have  been  fruiting 
during  the  past  winter  will  now  be  making  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  young  wood,  and  where  that  is 
the  case,  attention  will  have  to  be  given  to  thinning 
or  disbudding.  Should  the  cultivator  desire  to 
grow  the  plants  on  again,  the  old  side  shoots  will 
have  to  be  cut  away  from  time  to  time,  giving  prefer¬ 
ence  to  young  ones  which  will  renovate  the  plants. 
Then  remove  some  of  the  old  soil  from  the  surface 
of  the  beds,  injuring  the  roots  as  little  as  possible. 


Replace  this  with  a  compost  consisting  of  two  parts 
of  good  fibrous  loam  and  one  part  of  well-decayed 
cow  manure,  into  which  the  roots  can  grow  and  form 
a  fresh  system  to  feed  the  plants. 

Peaches  and  Apricots. — If  nothing  has  yet  been 
done  to  protect  the  blossom,  which  is  nowsoplentiful, 
it  ought  to  be  seen  to  at  once.  Where  no  wall  pro¬ 
tectors  are  in  use,  some  two  or  three  folds  of  herring 
netting  will  keep  out  a  considerable  amount  of  frost, 
and  may  be  left  on  during  the  day.  Spruce  branches, 
or  those  of  the  Cherry  Laurel,  may  be  employed,  by 
sticking  them  in  all  over  trees  upon  walls.  Where 
there  are  no  branches  strong  enough  to  hold  up 
those  used  for  protection  the  latter  may  be  tied 
on.  When  placed  on  the  upper  side  of  those  it  is 
desired  to  protect,  it  is  astonishing  what  amount  of 
loss  of  heat  from  the  wall  they  will  prevent.  They 
need  not  be  taken  off  till  the  state  of  growth  of  the 
trees  necessitates  it. 

SOCIETIES. 


Royal  Horticultural,  April  igth. — The  miscellaneous 
exhibits  brought  up  at  the  meeting  on  this  occasion 
were  not  so  numerous  as  last  week,  greater  part  of 
the  staging  being  occupied  with  the  exhibits  of  the 
National  Auricula  Society.  A  fair-sized  group  of 
Orchids  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co., 
St.  Albans,  for  which  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was 
awarded.  It  included  several  new  forms  of  Odonto- 
glossum  and  Oncidium  Gravesianum.  A  small  group 
of  Oncidium  luridum  was  exhibited  by  C.  E.  Smith, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Quarterman),  Silvermere, 
Cobham.  Cypripedium  Exul  was  exhibited  by  R. 
J.  Measures,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Simpkins), 
Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell.  A  collection  of 
Daffodils  and  Anemones  was  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Son,  Covent  Garden.  A  group  of  Guelder 
Rose  and  Robinia  hispida,  forced,  was  shown  by  C. 
E.  Smith,  Esq.,  for  which  a  Bronze  Banksian  Medal 
was  awarded.  Some  baskets  of  Roses  were  shown 
by  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross.  A 
basket  of  the  Victoria  Violet,  and  two  baskets  of 
white  Primroses  were  shown  by  J.  T.  Hopwood, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers),  Ketton  Hall, 
Stamford.  Some  spikes  of  Hyacinths  grown  from 
bulbils,  in  from  three  to  five  years,  were  brought  up 
from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  A  basket  of  Rho¬ 
dodendron  racemosum  in  bloom,  and  lifted  from  the 
open  ground  about  ten  days  ago,  as  well  as  some 
Amaryllis,  Astilbe  Thunbergii,  and  Cattleya  Philo 
was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 
Cattleya  Alexandra  was  brought  up  by  Messrs. 
Linden,  Parc  Leopold,  Brussels.  Tropaeolum  Lobbii 
variegatum  Spitfire  was  shown  by  M.  J,  Sillier, 
nurseryman,  Paris.  Some  very  fine  seedlings  of 
Amaryllis  were  shown  by  Viscountess  Hambledon. 
Clivia  Britannia  was  staged  by  Messrs.  Boelens 
Bros.,  Ledeberg-lez-Gand.  A  silver  Banksian  Medal 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Harper,  Mill  Mead  Nursery, 
Guildford,  for  two  large  baskets  of  choice  Alpine 
plants,  including  Saxifragas,  Gentians,  Primulas, 
and  Anemones.  Some  prizes  were  offered  for  Daffo¬ 
dils  grown  in  the  open  by  amateurs,  and  the  first 
prize  for  a  collection  was  taken  by  C.  W.  Cowan, 
Esq.,  Valleyfield,  Pennycuick,  Midlothian,  who  had 
a  large  number  of  varieties  set  up  on  moss.  The 
second  prize  was  taken  by  H.  J.  Adams,  Esq.  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  C.  May),  Roseneath,  Enfield.  The  first 
prize  for  nine  varieties  was  taken  by  W.  H.  Berkeley 
James,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Gibson),  The  Oaks, 
Carshalton  ;  the  second  prize  in  this  case  went  to  the 
Rev.  E.  Bourne,  Dunstan  Vicarage,  Lincoln.  W. 
H.  Berkeley  James,  Esq.,  was  again  first  for  six 
varieties;  and  J.  W.  Melles,  Esq.,  Sewardstone 
Lodge,  Chingford,  was  second.  The  first  prize  for 
a  collection  of  Daffodils,  Polyanthus  excluded,  was 
taken  by  the  Rev.  S.  E.  Bourne.  H.  J.  Adams, 
Esq.,  was  second  in  this  case,  and  J.  T.  Hopwood, 
Esq.,  was  third. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee  a  Cultural 
Commendation  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Gilbert,  Burgh- 
ley.  for  a  basket  of  Strawberries  La  Grosse  Sucree. 
Mr.  G.  Wythes,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  North¬ 
umberland,  Syon  House,  Brentford,  again  showed 
three  punnets  of  Syon  House  Strawberry,  a  dwarf 
seedling  from  Keen’s  Seedling.  A  Cultural  Commen¬ 
dation  was  awarded  to  Mr.  F.  Lees,  Ihe  Vineyard, 
Connaught  Road,  Reading,  for  Strawberries  ;  and  a 
similar  award  was  made  to  Mr.  Owen  Thomas, 
The  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore,  for  excellent 
examples  of  Black  Hamburgh  and  Foster’s  Seed¬ 
ing  Grapes  ripened  in  March. 


Questions  sod  ansmeRS. 

’**  Correspondents  are  requested ,  in  order  to  avoid  delay, 
to  address  all  communications  to  "  The  Hditor  ” 
or  “  The  Publisher,"  and  not  to  any  person  bv 
name,  unless  the  correspondence  is  of  a  private 
character.  Telegrams  may  be  addressed  “  Bambusa 
London." 

Aspidistra  lurida — F.G.:  In  hothouses  potting 
and  division  might  have  been  effected  some  time  ago, 
as  growth  commences  earlier  under  those  conditions 
\  our  window  plants  may  however  be  divided  and 
repotted  now,  as  growth  will  commence  shortly  with 
the  accession  of  warm  w'eather  Remove  as  much 
soil  as  is  necessary  to  see  how  the  roots  may  be 
separated  without  injuring  them  more  than  can  be 
helped.  Make  the  necessary  cuts  with  a  knife  in 
preference  to  using  a  trowel  or  other  blunt  instru¬ 
ment.  Preserve  as  many  roots  as  possible  to  each 
crown  of  leaves,  and  pot  quite  firmly.  Drain  the 
pots  well  because  it  should  stand  for  some  years 
before  repotting  will  again  require  to  be  done,  as  the 
plant  grows  very  slowly  as  a  rule.  Use  a  compost 
of  good  fibrous  loam,  a  little  leaf  soil  and  plenty  of 
sand. 

How  to  Peg  Down  Roses. — A.  RintouT.  This 
had  best  be  done  in  the  autumn  while  the  young 
shoots  are  still  quite  pliable  and  less  liable  to  break 
in  the  operation.  If  there  are  plenty  of  straight 
young  shoots  which  have  been  made  during  the 
previous  summer,  cut  away  all  the  old  wood  which 
lias  finished  flowering,  and  peg  down  the  young  ones 
at  9  in.  apart  all  over  the  bed,  so  as  to  completely 
cover  it  with  foliage  in  the  summer  time.  The 
flowering  shoots  will  grow  upright  from  every  eye 
along  the  pegged-down  shoots,  and  furnish  a  greater 
quantity  of  bloom  than  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
treating  them.  The  fact  of  the  shoots  being  pegged 
down  will  encourage  strong  young  shoots  from  the 
base  of  the  plant,  or  from  the  bent  part  of  the  pros¬ 
trate  ones.  Should  there  not  be  sufficient  young 
wood  to  peg  down,  the  young  shoots  on  the  old  ones 
should  be  cut  back  to  two  or  three  eyes. 

Lead-glazing.— A.  J.  A’.:  This  is  not  a  new  plan, 
but  has  been  practised  for  some  time  Strips  of  lead 
are  nailed  on  the  top  of  sash  bars,  and  bent  so  that  a 
fold  will  lie  under  the  panes  or  pieces  of  glass.  The 
free  end  is  then  folded  over  the  edge  of  the  glass 
holding  it  down.  One  strip  of  lead  is  made  so  as  to 
hold  down  two  adjoining  pieces  of  glass,  so  that 
when  ready  for  use  it  resembles  an  inverted  j_  with 
the  lead  of  it  double  by  the  folding  above  mentioned. 

.  The  lead  is  held  down  by  means  of  two  nails  cr 
screws,  which  are  driven  before  the  glass  is  laid  on 
so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  breaking  the  glass  in 
the  operation. 

Escallonia  punctata. — R.  M.  :  It  frequently 
happens  that  the  Escallonias  get  injured  during  the 
winter  or  early  spring,  but  they  generally  break  out 
again  from  the  old  w'ood,  so  that  we  advise  you  to 
leave  the  plants  until  the  summer  is  sufficiently  ad¬ 
vanced  to  show  whether  there  is  still  any1  life  in  them. 
The  weaker  branches  may-  be  cut  away  now  if  the 
w’ood  appears  dried  up  and  dead,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
size  of  the  plant,  and  then  wait  for  the  results. 

New  Holland  Pitcher  Plant. — H .  Jamieson  :  It 
does  not  require  much  heat  provided  always  the  frost 
is  kept  out ;  but  it  should  be  covered  with  a  bell- 
glass  at  least  in  the  summer  time  while  making  its 
growth.  The  compost  should  consist  of  live  sphag¬ 
num  chopped  up.  and  lumpy'  peat  broken  up  by  hand, 
with  plenty  of  silver  sand  to  keep  the  whole  porous 
and  open.  Small  pieces  of  whitestone  laid  on  the  top 
of  the  compost  will  give  the  whole  an  air  of  neatness. 
Although  less  moisture  is  necessary  in  winter  than 
in  summer,  y'et  the  roots  must  not  be  allowed  to  get 
dry  at  any  time,  and  the  foliage  should  be  in  a  moist 
atmosphere  rather  than  otherwise,  although  it  should 
not  on  any  account  be  wetted. 

Black  Fly  on  Pe'ach  Trees. —  W.  J.  West:  You 
cannot  too  soon  commence  to  destroy'  the  aphides, 
because  if  taken  in  time  while  the  colonies  are  still 
small  and  before  the  leaves  are  much  expanded, 
they  are  more  easily  dealt  with.  Some  growers  use 
paraffin,  rubbing  it  into  the  affected  parts  by  means  of 
a  small  brush,  but  although  effective  it  is  rather  a 
dangerous  expedient,  and  liable  to  damage  the  young 
leaves.  Tobacco  powder  well  dusted  upon  the 
aphides,  making  sure  that  those  covered  by  the 
leaves  are  reached,  will  destroy  the  pest  while  the 
foliage  of  the  Peaches  will  not  be  injured.  If  this  is 
done  w'hile  the  foliage  is  wet  in  the  morning  the 
tobacco  will  stick  better;  or  the  trees  may  be 
syringed  on  purpose  before  commencing  the  opera¬ 
tion.  The  trees  may  be  gone  over  a  second  time  a 
few  days  aftenvards  to  see  whether  any  of  the  insects 
have  escaped  notice. 

Blossom  and  Frost. — Omega  :  Most  likely  no  one 
has  ever  determined  the  exact  figures  which  you 
require.  That  fruit  blossom  in  the  half  expanded 
state  and  when  quite  dry  will  stand  a  greater  amount 
of  cold  than  when  fully  expanded  and  wet  is  quite 
certain  ;  but  how'  many'  degrees  of  frost  would  kill  in 
each  case  is  a  different  matter.  Supposing  this  were 
tested  in  a  laboratory,  what  would  be  the  value  of  it.-' 
We  know  that  two ’trees  will  differ  not  only  in  the 
same  garden,  but  on  the  same  piece  of  ground,  and 
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some  blossoms  on  a  tree  will  escape  while  all  the 
others  are  killed.  The  amount  of  natural  shelter 
varies  so  much  that  it  is  impossible  to  gauge  the 
actual  degree  of  frost  that  will  kill.  By  means  of  a 
thin  covering  you  can  keep  off  50  to  8°  of  frost,  and 
sometimes  more,  especially  if  dry. 

Names  of  Plants.—  Omega  :  The  Broad-leaved 
Jasmine  Box  or  Mock  Privet  (Phillyrea  latifolia). 
K.  Benson  :  i,  Corydalis  cava  ;  2,  Corydalis  solida  ; 
3,  Primula  denticulata  cashmiriana  ;  4,  Rubus 

spectabilis  ;  5,  Prunus  spinosa.  R.  Andrews :  1, 
Rubus  australis  ;  2,  Pimelea  spectabilis  ;  3,  Pimelea 
decussata.  T.  B.\  i,  Selaginella  apus ;  2,  Selaginella 
caulescens ;  3,  Pteris  hastata  ;  4,  Aspidium  caryoti- 
deum  ;  5,  Nephrodium  patens  ;  6,  Platylomarotundi- 
folia. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


April  20 th. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 

s.  d  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.a 

050  Strawberries  per  lb.  20  40 
New  Grapes,  per  lb.  40  50 

Grapes . per  lb.  20  40 

Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael’s,  each  26  60 


Apples...  per  £-sieve  1 
Canadian  and  Nova 
Scotian  Apples 

per  barrel  12 
Tasmanian  Apple 

per  case...  8 
Vegetables. — 
s.  d. 

ArtichokesGlobe  doz.  3  o 
Asparagus,  Eng. bun.  10  o 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  2  o 

Beet . per  dozen  2  o 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  1  6 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz.  3  o 

Celery . per  bundle  2  6 

Cucumbers  . each  o  6 

Endive.  French,  doz.  2  6 
Herbs  . per  bunch  o  2 


o  15  o 

—Average  Retail  Prices. 
s.  d. 

6  o  Horse  Radish,  bundle 
13  0  Lettuces  ...per  dozen 
3  6  Mushrooms,  p.  basket 
3  o  Onions . per  bunch 

2  6  Parsley  ...  per  bunch 

Radishes...  per  dozen 
6  0  Smallsalading, punnet 
Seakale  ...per  basket 
1  0  Spinach,  per  strike  ... 

3  o  Tomatos .  perlb. 

o  6  Turnips . per  bun. 


r.  d. 
2  0 
1  6 
1  3 
0  4 
6 
6 
4 
0 
6 
6 
6 


r.  d 
4  0 
2  0 
2  o 
0  6 


3  0 
2  6 


Potatos.— Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  ioos.  per  ton;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  ioos.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Plants  in  Pots.— Average 
s.  d.  s.  d. 


Acacia  var.,perdoz.  12  o  18  o 
Arum  Lilies,  per  doz.  9  o  12  o 

Azalea  . per  doz.  18  o  42  o 

— Mollis . per  doz.  24  o  36  o  | 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  40120 

Cineraria  ...per  doz.  40  80 
Deutzia..  per  doz  ...60  90 
Dracaena  term.,  doz.  24  o  36  o 
Dracaena  viridis.doz.  9  0  18  0 
Erica  Willmoriana 

per  doz... 12  o  18  0 
—  various,  per  doz.  9  0  24  o 
Evergreens, invar. doz  6  o  24  o 
Ferns,  invar..per  doz.  4  0  18  0  1 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60  0  | 


Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Genista . per  doz.  8  o  10  0 

Hyacinths,.. .per  doz.  60  90 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

doz.  pots  12  o  18  o 
Marguerites,  perdoz.  9  o  12  0 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  6  o  12  o 
Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  10  6 
P.Trns,  Specimen  ...  15  o  63  o 
Pelargoniums, perdoz. 12  0  18  o 
Primula  Sinensis  per 

doz.  40  60 

— scarlet . per  doz.  40  60 

Spiraeas . per  doz.  8  o  12  o 

Tulips . per  doz.  60  90 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 


Acacia  or  Mimosa 

French  per  bunch  1  6 
Anemone  various, 

French,  doz.  bun.  2  o 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  2  0 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  o  6 
Carnations.  12 blooms  2  0 
Daffodils.  double, 

doz.  bunches  2  o 
— Single,  doz.  bchs.  2  6 
Encharis  ...per  d  >z.  3  o 

Freezia . doz.  bun.  2  o 

Gardenias  12  blooms  2  o 
Heliotropes,i2  sprays  o  6 
Hyacinths,  12  sprays  3  o 
Jonquils,  doz.  bnches  1  o 
Lilac,  French, 

per  bunch  4  o 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  5  o 
Liliumsvar.,doz  blms.  1  6 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

doz.  bunches  6  o 
MaidenhairFern,i2bs.  6  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  2  o 


1  Mignonette...  12  bun.  1  6 

2  o  I  Narciss,  var.,  Scilly, 

doz  bunches  2  o 
4  0  |  Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  o  9 
4  o  — scarlet . 12  bchs.  4  o 

1  0  Primroses,  doz.  bchs.  o  6 

3  o  Primula,  double,  bun.  o  9 

;  Primula  single,  doz. 

4  o  sprays  0  4 

60  Oi  chid  Bloom  in  var. 

6  o  1  per  bloom,  from  o  3 
4  o  Roses,  yellow,  dozen  2  o 

60  —  Red . doz.  blms.  2  6 

10  —  Saffrano...per  doz.  2  o 

4  o  —  Tea . per  dozen  1  o 

2  0  SpirasasL.doz.  bnchs  6  o 

i  Tuberoses,  per  doz  1  0 

5  o  Violets,  Parme,  Frnch 

per  bunch  2  o 
60  —  Dark,  French, 

3  0  ;  doz.  bunches  1  6 

— English,  doz.  bchs.  1  o 
10  0  Wallflowers, 

9  o  I  doz.  bunches  3  0 

4  0  I 


3  c 

4  0 
1  0 
6  o 
1  o 
1  0 

o  6 

1  o 
6  0 
4  o 
3  0 
3  0 
8  o 

2  0 

3  0 

2  o 
1  6 

4  o 
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GREENHOUSES. 


These  Greenhouses  are 
made  especially  for  Ama¬ 
teurs  at  a  cheap  rate,  so  that 
everybody  can  have  one  that 
any  handyman  or  gardener 
can  put  together  in  a  few 
hours,  as  the  framework  is 
made  so  complete.  All  the 
framework  is  of  good,  sound 
well-seasoned  red  deal.  The 
botton  part  filled  in  with 
good,  sound  match  boards,  tongued,  grooved,  and  beaded,  and 
well  seasoned.  Ventilat  on  given  according  to  size  of  each 
House.  The  glass  is  good  ifi-oz.  English,  cut  and  packed  (no 
charge  for  packing  cases).  The  House  is  painted  one  coat  oi 
good  oil  colour,  lock  for  door,  all  necessary  iron-work  lor 
ventilation,  stages  on  each  ?ide  for  plants.  A)1  parts  carefully 
marked,  securely  packed  and  put  on  rail,  or  delivered,  erected 
and  glazed  complete,  within  20  miles  of  London  Bridge,  at  the. 
following  respective  Prices : — 

Proportionable  Prices  for  other  size,  and  for  Delivered 

erecting  m  any  part  of  the  country.)  &  Erected 


Long 

Wide' 

High 

On  Rail. 

Complete. 

7  ft. 

5fL 

7  ft- 

4  ft.  to 

eaves 

£2 16 

0 

u 

5 

0 

8  It. 

5  ft- 

7  ft- 

4  ft.  to 

eaves 

3 

IO 

0 

5 

0 

0 

9  ft. 

6  ft. 

7  ft-  3 

4  ft.  to 

eaves 

4 

O 

0 

5 

10 

0 

10  ft. 

7ft. 

7  ft.  6 

4  ft.  6  to 

eaves 

5 

0 

0 

6 

15 

0 

12  ft. 

8  ft. 

8  ft. 

5  ft.  to 

eaves 

6 

0 

0 

8 

0 

15  ft. 

10  ft. 

8  ft.  6 

6  ft.  to 

eaves 

8 

10 

0 

12 

0 

0 

20  ft. 

10  ft. 

9  ft. 

5  ft.  6  to 

eaves 

12 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

25  ft. 

10  ft. 

9  ft. 

5  ft.  6  to 

eaves 

17 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

50  ft. 

10  ft. 

9  ft. 

5  ft.  6  to 

eaves 

30 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

100  ft. 

10  ft. 

7ft. 

5  ft.  6  to 

eaves 

50 

0 

0 

70 

0 

0 

f-Span-roofs,  this  qual'ty.  can  be  had  at  same  price. 

Estimates  given  for  any  size  on  application.  Deduct  10  per 
cent,  if  required  for  brickwork. 


Rheumatism, 

Neuralgia, 

Backache, 

Swellings, 

Sore  Throat, 
Sprains,  Sores, 

Why  is  "it 

That  St.  Jacobs  Oil  always  affords  instant  relief 
Irom  pains,  after  all  other  remedies  hare  signally 
failed?  Simply  because  it  is  peculiar  to  itself 
wholly  unlike  another  remedy.  It  possesses  great 
penetrating  power,  reaching  the  very  neat  of  the 
disease.  It  acts  like  magic.  It  conquers  pain 
qniokly  and  surely.  It  is  an  outward  application, 
and  is  used  by  millions  of  people. 

Price  of  ST.  JACOBS  OIL, 
1/1}  &  2/6  per  bottle. 

Highest  Awards ,  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition ,  1891. 

THE  “  STOTT  ’MPATENT  SYRINGE 

With  Patent  “  Sprayer"  and  Insecticide  Chamber 
attached.  21/- complete. 

THE  “STOTT”  PATENT  SPRAYER. 


GIVING  A  MIST -LIKE  SPRAY.  CANNOT  CHOKE. 
4/-  to  51-  comoiete. 

INSECTICIDE  “  KILLM  RIGHT.” 

Certain  Preventive  of  Mildew. 

DEATH  to  CATERPILLARS  and  all  INSECT  PESTS  on 
Vines,  Hops,  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  Chrysanthemums,  and 
other  Plants.  NON-POISONOUS. 

21b.  Tins,  19;  141b.  Tins,  9/-;  561b.  Kegs,  34/-. 

FERTILIZER  “  FEEDMRIGHT.” 

Most  Invaluable  for 

Roses,  Chrysanthemums,  Greenhouse  &  Stove  Plants. 
21b.  Tins,  1/-;  141b.  Bags,  4/6;  561b.  Bags,  15/-. 

PRICE  LISTS  &  TESTIMONIALS  ON  APPLICATION. 

20z.  Sample  Tin  “  Killmright"  sent  gratis  on 
application. 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL  FROM  THE 
“Stott”  Fertilizer  &  Insecticide  Distributor  Co.,  Ltd., 
MANCHESTER. 

RETAIL  FROM  ALL  IRONMONGERS,  SEEDSMEN,  &c. 

SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  is.  for  first  line,  and6d.  for 
every  nine  words  after.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch  6s.; 
per  column  (12  ins.  long),  £3  5s. ;  per  half-page,  £5  ;  per  page, 
£9.  Special  quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and 
others  Wanting  Situations,  thirty  words  for  is.  6 rf.,  prepaid. 

%*  Advertisements  for  the  current  week,  and  also 
“Stop  Orders ,"  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
first  tost  on  Wednesday  M orning. 


W> 


STRONG  GARDEN  LIGHTS. 

Painted  and  glazed,  3  by  4  ft.,  6s.  6d. ;  6  by  4  ft.,  9s.  each. 

CUCUMBER  FRAMES. 


Complete  from 

181- 

See  List  jor  full 
particulars 


SPAN-ROOF  FORCING  HOUSE. 

Built  lor  brickwork  3  It.  high,  of  well-seasoned  red  deal ;  rool 
ventilation  according  to  size;  all  21-oz.  glass.  Suitable  for 
Nurserymen,  Maiket  Gardeners,  and  all  those  who  require  a 
cheap,  strong  house  for  forcing  or  growing  Cucumbers.  Toma¬ 
toes,  Melons,  &c.,  &c.  Delivered  to  any  station  in  England 
carriage  free.  20  ft.  by  9  ft.,  £9.  For  Illustrations  and  Prices 
of  other  sizes  see  Illustrated  Price  List  free. 

COOPER'S  HYGIENIC  HEATER, 

Burning  Paraffin  or  Gas  without  Smoke  or  Smell. 

These  Heaters  are  con¬ 
structed  as  a  means  of 
Heating  by  Hot  Air  without 
the  use  of  hot  water  or  fire. 

Its  peculiar  construction 
economises  the  heat  gener¬ 
ated,  so  that  there  is  no 
waste  of  heat  or  fuel.  There 
being  pei  feet  combustion  in 
this  Stove,  and  nothing 
whateverinjurious  to  plan  ts,. 
but  actual ly  everything  con¬ 
ducive  to  their  health,  it 
should  be  observed  that 
plants  may  be  had  in  full 
bloom  throughout  the  sever¬ 
est  winter.  From  20s.  com¬ 
plete.  For  full  particulars 
and  prices  of  other  sized 
Heaters  see  Illustrated  List,  post  free  on  application. 

AMATEUR’S 
ASSISTANT 
HOT-WATER 

APPARATUS. 

From  217- 
See  List,  Post  Free. 

For  other  Heating  Apparatus,  see  List. 

GLASS  !  GLASS  !  G LASS! 

Free  on  rail  in  London,  packages  included. 

15-oz.,  100ft.  21-oz..  100ft.  15-oz.,  200ft.  21-oz.,  zoort. 
4th.  8s.  gd.  izs.od.  17s.  od.  24s.  od. 

3rd.  10s.  2d.  13s.  od.  19s.  od.  26s.  od. 

The  following  is  a  List  of  sizes  always  in  stock: — 

10  by  8,  12  by  9,  12  by  10.  14  by  10,  13  by  11,  18  by  11, 16  by  12, 
18  by  12,  20  by  12,  17  by  13,  20  by  13,  18  by  14, 20  by  14,  22  by  14, 
20  by  15.  20  by  16,  24  by  16,  20  by  18,  24  by  18. 

Glass  cut  to  any  size  required  :  15-oz.,  iid.  per  ft. ;  21-oz.,  2*d 
per  ft.  Large  sizes  for  cutting  up,  15-oz.,  per  case,  300  ft.,  26s.; 
21-oz  ,  per  case,  200  ft.,  26s.  All  glass  is  cut  and  packed  in  own 
warehouses  and  put  on  rail  free  of  charge  ;  quality  of  glass  and 
careful  packing  guaranteed.  Special  quotations  for  large  quan¬ 
tities.  Have  cash  estimates  from  me  before  ordering  ehew’here. 

SASH-BARS. 

Putty  prepared  especially  lor  greenhouse  wrork,  7s.  6d.  per 
cwt.  Every  description  of  prepared  Horticultural  Timber ;  for 
prices  see  List,  post  free.  - 

Send  for  COMPLETE  ILLUSTRATED  LIST ,  post  free,  con¬ 
taining  specifications  of  Greenhouses  Irom  41s.  to  £220. 

Good,  sound,  well-seasoned  materials  only  used.  Estimates 
lor  every  description  of  Horticultural  Buildings,  Plans,  &c. 
free.  All  orders  carefully  packed  and  put  on  rail. 

WILLIAM  COOPER, 

746b,  OLD  KENT  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 
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(and  when  the  plants  have 
1  ■  ■  commenced  to  grow)  is  an 

excellent  TIME  TO  PLANT 

HOLLIES,  CONIFERS,  YEWS, 

AND  ALMOST  ALL 

EVERGREEN  SHRUBS. 

CLEMATIS  may  be  planted  in  May. 

DESCRIPTIVE  LISTS  of  the  above  and 
following,  free  : — 

CREEPERS  FOR  WALLS. 
ROSES  IN  POTS.  — Best  New  and  Old 

English  and  Foreign  Sorts. 

RICHARD~SMlTH  &  CO., 

NURSERYMEN  AND  SEED  MERCHANTS, 

WORCESTER, 


ORCHIDS. 

THE 

Liverpool  Horticultural  Co. 

(JOHN  COWAN)  Ltd., 

Have  just  received  Large  and  Splendid 

IMPORTATIONS 

Of  the  following  and  other 

ORCHIDS: 


SHOWY 

HARDY 

FLOWERS 

FOR 

BORDERS. 


THE 

GARDEN 

ALWAYS 

GAY. 


Choice  Carnations  of  good 
kinds.  An  immense  stock.  Well 
grown  plants,  free  flowering 
varieties.  Some  of  the  best  in 
cultivation.  Prices  most  moderate 
throughout.  Our  selection  in 
good  sorts  at  from  ys.  6d.  per  doz 
Also  Auriculas,  Pansies,  Pent- 
stemons,  Phloxes,  Primulas,  Pinks 
and  Pyrethrums. 


Dicksonsss  Chester 

(LIMITED) 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  CRISPUM 

(Finest  Pacho  type) ; 

DENDROBIUMS, 

In  Grand  Masses,  and  in  Great  Variety; 

MEXICAN  ORCHIDS 

In  Great  Variety ; 

ORCHIDS  FROM  GUATEMALA. 

And  other  Countries. 


9 8  *”W|lr»  >•>  lj  I|  ■ 

Many  new,  choice,  and  rare  species  and  varieties 
always  in  stock. 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

One  of  the  finest  collection  of  these  plants  known. 

A  grand  collection  of  proved  novelties.  Write  for 
our  new  descriptive 

CATALOGUES,  NOW  READY, 

And  post  fiee  on  application  to — 

PITCHER  &  MANDfl, 

The  United  States  Nurseries, 

HEXTABLE  SWANLEY  KENT. 


taiigy 


ysr 


CHOICE, VARIED  &.  BEAUTIFUL 
-'f/fcOLLECTION  OF  FERNS. 

different  fromthnsecarnmnnly  seen 
Wf-'  you  can  nbta in  sue h  front 


W&J.  BIRKENHEAD. 


3  tl'ljTMa 


MR.  DuDWELL’S  GRAND  CAKNAf  IONS. 

The  Finest  Grown. 


Prices  and  full  particulars  sent ,  post 
free ,  on  application. 


The  Vineyard  and  Nurseries, 

GARSTON  nr.  LIVERPOOL 

v 


Lj  n  n  g  oh  Ii  I . ■  . 

FROM  AMERICA. 


A.  Dadenber^ 

Ada  Fit.  Le  Roy 
Kthel  Paul 
Mamie  Cvai^ 

Ruth  Cleveland. 

Prize  Winners,  and  the  fi:  est  lot  ever  introduced  at  one 
time.  Strong  plants  now  ready,  as.  each,  the  set,  18s  ,  of 

H.  J,  JONES, 

Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham, 

SLUGICIDE  (Registered),  certainDeath 

to  Slugs,  fertilises  the  soil,  perfectly  harmless  to  plants 
and  domestic  animals.  The  greates  boon  to  Gardeners  ever 
invented,  is.  6d  per  box,  of  all  seedsmen. — Trade  terms, 
“THE  SLUGICIDE”  Co.,  6,  Maryleport  Street,  Bristol. 


FORBES 


Mr.  Dodwell's  Specialities. 

Bizarres,  Flakes,  Picotees,  Selfs,  Fancies,  &  Yellow 
Grounds,  10/6  per  doz. 

THE  COTTAGE, 

ST-A-TsTIjIE'Y'  F?nD..  OIXIIFXDIRJO. 


&  H.  CANNELL  &  SONS’  "Ig 

%  Establishments  are  especially  for 
yAthe  supply  of  everything  in  the^k 
very  highest  order  of  the  amateur  * 
IS  and  pnfessional  gard  ner.  Send 
WfAfor  a  Catalogue.  Sivanley,  Kent. 


CUTBUSH’S  MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 


Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel  (is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package),  or  6 d.  per 
cake  ;  free  by  Parcel  Post,  is. 

None  genuine  unless  in  sealed  pack¬ 
ages,  and  printed  cultural  directions 
enclosed  w  ith  our  signatures  attached. 

New  publication,  “  Mushrooms,  and 
How  to  Grow  Them,”  by  Luke  Ellis, 
should  be  read  by.  everyone  interested 
in  the  growth  of  Mushrooms.  Price  6 U., 
free  by  post,  yd. 

WM.  CUTBUSH  &,  SON, 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants , 

HIGHGATE  NURSERIES,  N.;  &  BARNET,  HERTS 


Catalogue  for  1892 

Is  the  largest,  best,  and  most  comprehensive  ever 
issued  on 

Florists’  Flowers  k  Herbaceous  Plants. 

It  contains  full  and  accurate  descriptions  of  all  the 
best  Antirrhinums,  Begonias,  Carnations,  Dahlias, 
Delphiniums,  Fuchsias,  Paeonies,  Pansies,  Violas, 
Pelargoniums.  Pentstemons,  Petunias,  Phloxes, 
Pinks,  Potentillas,  Primulas,  Pyrethrums,  Verbenas, 
Herbaceous  Plants,  &c.,  &c.  Also  of  iny  true  and 
reliable  strain  of 

EAST  LOTHIAN  STOCKS, 

which,  by  the  force  of  their  merit,  are  now  justly 
celebrated  all  the  world  over.  In  5  distinct  sorts  : 
Crimson,  Purple,  Scarlet,  White,  and  Wall-flower¬ 
leaved  White. 

Each  sort  1/-,  2/6,  &  5/-  per  packet. 

It  is  an  indispensable  REFERENCE  BOOK  on  all  sections 
of  Florists'  Flowers,  and  should  be  carefully  perused  by  all 
buyers  of  Flowers.  Free  on  application. 

JOHN  FORBES, 

Tiupseryman, 

HAWICK,  SCOT  LAN  D. 


Wiliams’ 

NEW  PLANTS 

For  1892. 

Now  offered  for  the  First  Time. 


B.  S.  W.  &  Son  have  much  pleasure  in 
announcing  that  the  following  will  be 
ready  for  distribution  in  May  : — 

ALLAMANDA  WILUAMSII  21/- 

ANTHURIUM  LONDINENSE  42  - 

AMARYLLIS  “BARON  PALLES  63  - 

AMARYLLIS  DAZZLE  63/- 

CYPRIPEDIUM  PITCHERIANUM 

(Williams’  variety),  price  on  application. 

DRACAENA  MALLETTII  21/- 


For  descriptions  see  ILLUSTRATED  NEW 
PLANT  CATALOGUE  for  1892,  Gratis  and 
Post  Free  on  application. 


TSSljMUMynd*  Son, 


UPPER  HOLLOW ’AY.^^ 

>  LONDON.  N. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  554. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  oi  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Tuesday,  May  3. — Royal  Horticultural  Society:  Meeting  of 
Committees  ut  12  o’clock.  Sale  of  private  collection  of  Orchids 
at  Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms.  Sale  of  Stand  Hall  collection 
of  Orchids  (4  days). 

Wednesday,  May  4. — Sale  of  Greenhouse  and  Hardy  Plants, 
Bulbs,  &c.,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’ Rooms. 

Friday,  May  6. — Scottish  Auricula  Show  at  Dundee.  Sale  of 
imported  and  established  Orchids,  at  Protheice  &  Morris’ 
Rooms. 

Saturday,  May  7.— Opening  of  the  International  Horticul¬ 
tural  Exhibition  at  Earl’s  Court. 


Cf|g  watjtlgi|hti(  IFtorld, 

Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY ,  APRIL  30 th,  1892. 


J  Permanent  Flower  Shows. — It  is  odd  to 
’  note  how  in  time  suggestions  which 
seem  to  be,  when  made,  utterly  impractic¬ 
able  become  possible  of  execution.  It  was 
quite  in  the  early  days  of  The  Gardening 
World  that  we  ventured  to  suggest  the 
desirability  of  establishing  in  London  by 
the  horticultural  trade  a  permanent  horti¬ 
cultural  exhibition,  where  not  only  could 
all  the  best  things  of  a  garden  character  be 
seen  in  season,  but  also  where  trade  could 
be  conducted.  The  suggestion  did  not  then 
“  take  on,”  perhaps  because  too  novel,  per¬ 
haps  from  lack  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of 
the  trade,  or,  who  knows,  perhaps  because 
it  was  not  official  ? 

Now  we  shall  see  at  the  Earl’s  Court 
Horticultural  Exhibition  this  idea  of  ours 
almost  exactlyrealised  though  in  a  different 
way.  We  shall,  however,  not  for  a  moment 
quarrel  with  details.  It  is  enough  to  note 
that  one  of  the  great  features  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  will  be  its  trade  collections,  or  groups, 
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which  will  run  through  the  whole  of  the 
season,  being  of  course  varied  as  different 
classes  of  plants,  fruits,  etc.,  come  into 
bloom  or  to  maturity.  Practically  this 
feature  of  the  show  will  put  horticulture  in¬ 
to  a  kaleidoscopic  form,  the  exhibition  for  a 
long  season  being  permanent,  the  features 
ever  changing.  This  element  still  further 
should  prove  of  exceptional  interest  to  the 
public  because  it  is  too  much  the  case  or¬ 
dinarily  that  the  objects  presented  at  any 
of  these  shows  in  May  remain  the  same 
until  October.  That  cannot  well  be  so  in 
horticulture,  hence  the  constant  variation 
should  prove  to  the  public  to  be  a  special 
attraction,  and  of  exceptional  interest. 

It  is  one  of  the  weak  features  of  ordinary 
annual  exhibitions  that  they  can  never  be 
much  other  than  exact  reproductions  of 
those  held  at  the  same  time  in  previous 
years  ;  but  the  whole  of  the  Earl’s  Court 
Shows,  whether  ordinary  or  special,  will 
certainly  have  the  merit  of  variation,  and 
will  for  that  reason  afford  all  the  greater 
gratification. 


Nature’s  New  Suit. — The  season  is  just 
now  evolving  out  of  the  chrysaloid 
stage  of  existence,  the  period  of  rest  or 
stagnation  is  over,  and  the  new  and  beauti¬ 
ful  foliage  and  flower  tints  are  decking  her 
with  all  the  liveliness  of  the  gaudiest  but¬ 
terfly.  Almost  as  fleeting  too  will  be  these 
charms  as  is  the  ephemeral  colouring  of 
the  winged  insects.  We  have  nearly 
seven  months  of  decadence  or  rest,  then 
comes  a  month  or  so  of  new  brightness 
and  beauty,  a  month  or  so  of  density  of 
coloration  in  leafage,  another  month  or  so 
for  maturation  ;  then  comes  another  month 
for  gradual  decay,  and  we  are  at  the  end  of 
our  all  too  short  season.  All  is  over,  the 
beauty  and  the  charm  are  gone,  and  a  long 
period  of  dull  monotony  must  elapse  ere 
nature  again  adorns  herself  in  a  fresh  suit. 

How  needful  therefore  is  it  that  we  make 
the  utmost  of  these  all  too  evanescent 
periods  of  freshness,  of  beauty,  of  matura¬ 
tion,  and  of  gradual  decay.  We  are  almost 
into  May,  and  yet  the  masses  of  deciduous 
trees  are  but  just  dressing  themselves  in 
their  coats  of  vivid  green, and  by  the  end  of 
October  most  of  the  trees  will  be  wearing 
the  mourning  of  leaf  coloration  which  is 
the  precursor  of  death.  Generally  if  the 
season  be  so  short,  it  is  a  beautiful  time, 
and  we  have  no  wish  to  exchange  our 
changeable  climate  with  its  short  seasons, 
yet  occasionally  beautiful  variations, for  any 
exotic  clime  where  leafy  greenness  ever 
reigns.  The  immediate  future  of  the 
season  is,  perhaps,  the  most  lovely  ;  it 
comes  upon  us  when  satiated  with  the  bar¬ 
ren  aspect  of  Nature  through  a  long  trying 
winter,  and  it  comes  full  of  life,  and  sweet¬ 
ness,  and  colour. 

We  hardly  know  whether  most  to  admire 
the  varied  and  wondrous  tints  of  green — 
Nature’s  ever-refreshing  hue  in  foliage  and 
verdure — or  the  much  more  wondrous  color¬ 
ation  found  in  the  flowers  of  trees,  shrubs, 
and  plants.  How  much  we  should  revel  in 
it.  Yet  does  it  somehow  happen,  such  are 
our  wayward  follies,  that  just  when  the 
earth  is  the  most  beautiful  and  nature  at 
her  loveliest,  we  shut  ourselves  up  in  cities 
and  towns,  deep  in  concerns  of  business  or 
politics,  and  let  all  this  feast  of  beauty  pass 
us  by  unnoticed.  Then  when  we  do  take 
holiday  Nature  is  putting  on  her  garb  of 
drab,  soon  to  change  it  to  that  of  decay  and 
death. 


he  Frosts  and  the  FruitBloom. --When 
we  look  out  upon  the  luxuriant  bloom 
seen  on  the  Plums,  Cherries,  and  earlier 
Pears  it  seems  difficult  to  realise  that  only 
a  few  days  have  elapsed  since  this  was 


under  the  vicious  influence  of  exceedingly 
sharp  frosts  and  cold,  biting  north-easterly 
winds.  Did  we  but  judge  of  our  fruit 
prospects  by  reports  of  the  harm  done  to 
the  bloom,  then  we  should  feel  that  the 
season  had  already  been  robbed  of  one-half 
of  its  great  promise.  Happily  matters  are 
not  nearly  so  bad  as  they  locked  at  the  first, 
for  since  the  change  to  softer  weather  an 
immense  quantity  of  bloom  has  expanded 
which  certainly  looks  as  if  uninjured — 
Plums,  Cherries,  and  Pears  being  indeed 
masses  of  snowy  whiteness,  so  that  it  would 
seem  as  if  some  hard  thinning  of  such 
wealth  would  be  an  advantage. 

Without  doubt  there  are  low-lying  dis¬ 
tricts  where  a  good  deal  of  harm  has  been 
done  ;  but  assuming  that  we  are  now,  so 
far  as  really  cold  weather  is  concerned, 
really  out  of  the  wood,  there  is  ample  reason 
to  hope  that  there  will  be  heavy  general 
fruit  crops  all  the  same,  and  that  the  ensu¬ 
ing  season  will  be  one  of  abundance.  That 
is  still  our  hope  and  our  anticipation.  Our 
continental  friends  seem  to  have  suffered 
far  greater  misfortunes  than  we  have  if  all 
the  reports  are  true.  That  Vines  have 
suffered  severely  it  is  easy  to  realise,  as 
these  break  so  much  earlier  in  Southern 
Europe  than  here  ;  and  being  so  tender  are 
terribly  harmed  by  severe  spring  frosts. 

It  is  also  reported  that  in  some  districts 
theordinary fruit  bloom  has  been  destroyed. 
Possibly  it  will  be  found  later  that  alarm¬ 
ist  reports  of  this  kind  have  been  consider¬ 
ably  exaggerated,  and  that  there  will  be 
very  good  ordinary  fruit  crops  on  the  con¬ 
tinent.  All  the  same  we  are,  however, 
naturally  most  concerned  for  our  'own 
products  and  hope  to  see  heavy  fruiting. 
Still  we  may  well  remember  that  a  big  crop 
this  year  again  must  result  in  a  couple  of 
lean  years  at  least  following. 


T^affodils. — Why  April  should  have  been 
^  designated  the  “  roaring  moon  of 
Daffodils  ”  is  explanatory  only  on  the 
ground  that  poets  (such  poesy  as  there  is 
in  this  case  not  being  too  evident)  are 
allowed  a  wide  range  of  illustration,  which 
often  proves  as  wild  as  it  is  fanciful.  We 
have  little  of  “roaring”  about  either 
Daffodils  or  the  April  moon,  but  whilst  the 
latter  usually  sheds  a  placid  an  1  unobser¬ 
vant  light  upon  the  flowers,  these  have  at 
least  no  lack  of  trumpets,  and  could  each 
one  fill  the  air  with  a  blast  the  noise  would 
be  not  so  much  a  roar  as  a  terrible  bray. 
Happily  no  such  discord  follows  upon  the 
trumpeting  of  Daffodils.  They  “blow”  only 
to  beautify,  and,  whilst  adorning  the  earth 
with  colour,  add  something  to  the  sweet 
perfume  which  spring  flowers  emit. 

Our  Narcissi  growers  have  not  been  too 
happy  in  the  present  season,  although  to 
the  uninitiated  there  would  seem  to  have 
been  no  drawbacks.  But  the  spring  so  far 
has  only  in  part  been  a  model  one  for  the 
“  Daffs.”  There  was  too  much  of  dry  heat 
a  little  while  since,  when  the  flower  stems 
were  unduly  forced  into  growth,  ere  leafage 
had  become  fully^  developed.  Then  came 
a  spell  of  sharp  frosts  and  bitterly^  cold 
winds  extending  over  several  days,  and  all 
without  the  much  needed  rain,  hence  the 
blooms  being  premature  have  been  smaller 
than  usual,  and  some  have  come  out  of 
character.  These  are  of  course  defects  not 
very  evident  to  the  uninitiated,  for  gener¬ 
ally  there  would  seem  to  have  been  a  splendid 
bloom,  and  in  the  markets  and  shops  a 
wondrous  wealth  of  flowers. 

We  have  so  thoroughly  adopted  and 
popularised  our  Narcissi  now  that  the 
flowers  seem  to  have  become  indispensable, 
not  only  for  garden  decoration  but  for  many 
ordinary  uses.  Not  only  the  trade  but  the 
market  growers  and  dealers  have  found 


money  in  them.  Their  sale  over  what — 
thanks  to  the  Scilly  Isles  and  other  warm 
regions — is  now  a  long  season  gives  employ¬ 
ment  to  hundreds  of  poor  women,  and  their 
culture  has  become  quite  an  important 
industry.  Probably  many  interested  in 
our  vocation  would  like  to  drop  upon  yet 
another  flower  so  generally  reliable  as  is 
the  Daffodil. 

- - 

Veitch’s  Manual  of  Orchidaceous  Plants. — We  have 
received  Part  VIII.  of  this  publication, which  includes 
the  genera  Oncidium,  Miltonia,  Ada,  Brassia, 
Gomega,  Ionopsis,  and  Ornithocephalus. 

The  Or.mge  Groves  in  Jaffa,  owing  to  the  peculiarity 
of  the  climate,  are  obliged  to  be  watered  during  the 
dry  season,  when  no  rain  falls,  that  is  from  May  till 
October  or  November.  The  rainfall  in  the  winter 
months,  that  is,  from  November  to  May,  varies  from 
17  in.  to  30  in.  The  phenomenon  of  the  "  air  cushion  ” 
is  seen  in  Jaffa,  says  Consul  Gillman,  to  perfection. 
Before  a  rain  sets  in,  it  generally  takes  several  days  of 
preparation  before  the  result  appears.  Great  clouds 
roll  up  and  cover  the  heavens  with  their  dense 
masses,  but  they  attempt  in  vain  to  discharge  their 
contents,  or,  if  they  do  succeed  in  dissolving,  the 
thirsty  atmosphere  drinks  up  the  moisture  before  it 
even  reaches  the  earth.  And  this  must  continue  till 
the  intervening  strata  composing  the  "  air  cushion  ” 
are  sufficiently  saturate  to  permit  the  rain  to  fall 
through,  which  then  occurs  in  a  violent  and  often 
injurious  downpour. 

Sevenoaks  Gardeners  and  Amateurs’  Society. — A 
well  attended  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on 
Tuesday,  April  19th,  at  which  Mr.  E.  Hughes, 
Edenhurst  Gardens,  showed  a  splendid  specimen 
Azalea,  for  which  a  Certificate  of  Merit  wTas  awarded. 
Mr.  J.  Westcott  received  a  similar  award  for  two 
large  Spiraear,  and  Mr.  West  for  two  Hyacinths.  It 
was  anticipated  that  there  would  have  been  a  large 
contingent  of  members  of  the  Tonbridge  Society 
present ;  but  a  letter  was,  however,  received,  stating 
that  owing  to  the  short  notice  the  committee 
regretted  their  inability  to  get  together  many 
members  on  that  evening,  but  were  making  arrange¬ 
ments  to  pay  the  Sevenoaks  Society  a  visit  early  in 
May  or  June.  Mr.  Cliffe,  gardener  to  Sir  Henry 
James,  M.P.,  Shoreham  Place,  was  elected  amember. 
The  initial  business  having  been  disposed  of,  Mr.  E. 
Hughes  read  a  continuation  of  a  paper  on  Plums, 
the  first  part  of  which  was  read  some  time  ago,  and 
which  dealt  with  the  preparation  of  the  ground,  and 
planting.  Mr.  Hughes  recommended  the  following 
varieties  for  planting  in  the  Sevenoaks  district,  viz., 
Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  Black  Kentish,  Diamond,  Rivers’ 
Early  Prolific,  Jefferson,  Green  Gage,  Orleans,  Kirk's 
Magnum  Bonum,  and  Victoria.  A  good  discussion 
ensued,  after  which  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Hughes 
was  passed. 

Trentham  and  Hanford  Horticultural  Society. — 
What  an  immense  amount  of  good  can  be  done  in 
any  district  by  a  local  horticultural  society,  when  ma¬ 
naged  with  skill  and  ability,  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
growth  of  the  society  which  has  the  Duke  of  Suther¬ 
land,  K.G.,  as  patron,  and  the  Marquis  of  Stafford  as 
president,  and  which  holds  its  annual  exhibition  in 
the  famous  gardens  at  Trentham.  It  is  but  some 
four  or  five  years  ago  that  the  society  was  founded  ; 
it  holds  a  one-day  show  only,  yet  we  find  in  its 
schedule  of  prizes  for  the  current  year  such  rewards 
for  skill  and  industry  as  ought  to  make  the  managers 
of  even  some  Royal  Societies  we  wot  of  die  of  envy. 
The  competition  classes  for  the  next  exhibition,  which 
is  to  be  held  on  Thursday7,  July  21st,  numbers  one 
hundred  all  told,  and  they  are  fairly  divided  between 
professionals,  amateurs,  and  cottagers.  For  a  group 
of  plants  not  exceeding  100  ft.  the  society  offers  four 
prizes,  viz.,  £25,  £16,  £12,  and  £g,  a  larger  amount 
than  is  offered  in  any  other  schedule  that  we  have 
seen  this  season.  It  offers  also  £6  and  a  special 
prize  of  £5  10s.  for  the  best  forty-eight  Roses  ;  £5 
and  the  National  Rose  Society’s  Gold  Medal  for 
thirty-six  Roses;  £10  for  the  best  collection  of  nine 
dishes  of  fruit  ;  £5  for  the  best  four  bunches  of 
Grapes,  two  varieties  ;  and  quite  a  formidable  array 
of  special  prizes,  including  three  guineas  for  the  best 
exhibit  of  fruit,  and  two  guineas  for  the  best  three 
bunches  of  Grapes  in  the  show.  V  ith  such  en¬ 
couragement  no  wonder  exhibitors  do  their  best  to 
make  the  Trentham  show  famous  for  high  quality. 
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American  Florists’  Directory.  —  The  American 
Florist  Company’s  Directory  of  Florists,  Nursery¬ 
men,  and  Seedsmen  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  for  the  present  year  is  to  hand,  and  appears 
to  have  been  corrected  up  to  date  with  as  much 
completeness  as  can  reasonably  be  expected  in  a 
work  involving  attention  to  such  an  immense  mass 
of  detail.  The  publishers  (The  American  Florist 
Co.,  Chicago)  have  arranged  the  lists  geographically 
and  alphabetically,  and  have  also  added,  for  the 
first  time,  a  list  of  the  leading  cemetery  and  public 
park  superintendents,  which  will  doubtless  be  found 
useful  to  the  distributors  of  trade  literature.  The 
list  of  trade  organisations  is  of  the  useful  order  too  ; 
and  a  special  feature  of  the  new  edition  will  be  found 
in  the  complete  alphabetical  lists  of  the  Roses, 
Chrysanthemums,  and  Carnations  grown  in  America, 
which  differ  very  materially  from  what  in  each  class 
finds  most  favour  in  this  country.  The  list  of 


Chrysanthemums  is  exceedingly  interesting  and 
useful  from  the  fact  that  it  includes  all  the  varieties 
introduced  into  commerce  in  America  from  what¬ 
ever  source,  and  the  bulk  of  which  may  be  said  to 
consist  of  American  seedlings.  The  directory  is 
well  printed  and  substantially  bound,  and  has  a 
good  index,  rendered  all  the  more  necessary  from 
the  provoking  manner  in  which  much  of  the  subject 
matter  is  mixed  up  with  advertisements. 

Microbes  and  the  Naturalisation  of  Plants. — As  re¬ 
corded  by  L' Illustration  Horticole,  M.  Ch.  Naudin,  of 
the  Institute,  and  who  lives  at  the  villa  Thuret,  near 
Antibes,  communicates  to  the  Revue  des  Sciences 
naturelles  a  notice  in  which  he  states  that  if  one  does  not 
succeed  in  the  culture  of  certain  plants,  made  some¬ 
where  to  prosper  in  a  given  climate,  it  is  that  there 
is  wanting  to  those  plants  an  indispensable  element 
represented  by  fertilising  ferments  or  microbes  which 


they  find  in  their  native  country.  The  hypothesis  set 
down  by  M.  Naudin  is  not  altogether  chimerical ;  he 
well  cites  facts  concerning  divers  species  which  it  is 
impossible  to  make  live,  whatever  may  be  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  soil  that  one  gives.  He  mentions 
severel  unsuccessful  attempts  of  seed  sowing  at  the 
villa  Thuret,  and  he  asks  himself  whether  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  micro-organisms  of  the  soil  is  not  indis¬ 
pensable  here.  We  already  know  that  arable  soil 
swarms  with  microbes  of  which  the  species  are 
numerous.  It  is  permitted  to  admit  that  certain 
species  of  plants  are  accompanied  by  a  special 
hereditary  microbe,  and,  as  M.  Naudin  says,  “  trans¬ 
mitted  from  one  generation  to  another,  and  which, 
hidden  in  the  depths  of  the  organism,  work  invisibly 
to  fix  the  term  of  development  in  space  and  the 
duration  of  time.” 

The  Ownership  of  Hedges. — A  curious  county  court 
action  was  recently  tried  at  Falmouth,  the  point  in 
dispute  being  the  ownership  of  a  hedge.  1  he 
plaintiff  stated  that  he  purchased  his  land  in  1869. 
He  then  heightened  the  hedge  in  question  2  ft.,  and 


planted  it ;  he  had  also  always  repaired  it  and 
trimmed  it,  and  no  one  had  ever  disputed  his  title  to 
it  until  the  defendant,  who  is  tenant  of  the  adjoining 
field,  did  so  in  January,  by  cutting  off  all  the  bushes 
growing  upon  it.  The  bushes  were  a  protection  from 
the  north  and  east  winds,  and  plaintiff’s  crops  had 
suffered  in  consequence.  The  defendant,  who  disputed 
plaintiff's  ownership,  relied  upon  an  ancient  custom 
recognized  in  the  parish  (St.  Gluvias)  that  every 
tenement  owned  its  western  hedge,  and  that  the  hedge 
in  question  was  his  western  hedge,  and  that  he  had 
several  witnesses  to  prove  the  custom.  The  plaintiff's 
solicitor  objected  to  the  admission  of  any  evidence 
as  to  the  alleged  custom  upon  the  ground  that  such 
evidence  was  only  admissible  to  prove  public  or 
general  rights,  and  could  not  be  accepted  where 
private  rights  or  title  came  into  question  ;  also  that 
such  a  custom,  if  proved,  would  clearly  be  contrary 
to  law,  as  a  custom  to  be  good  in  law  must  be 
binding  or  compulsory  upon  all  persons  affected  by 
it,  and  if  it  were  left  to  the  option  of  any  man  to  say 
whether  or  not  he  would  be  bound  by  the  custom* 
the  custom  would  be  bad  upon  the  face  of  it.  His 
Honor  Judge  Granger  ruled  that  the  plaintiff  had 
proved  his  title  to  the  hedge,  but  as  to  the  damages 
it  did  not  appear  that  he  had  sustained  any  material 
pecuniary  loss.  The  plaintiff  said  he  liked  to  see 
the  bushes  on  the  hedge,  and  he  was  therefore  entitled 
to  some  damages  for  their  removal.  His  Honor 
accordingly  awarded  him  £7  damages  and  costs. 
- -*■ - 

DAFFODILS  AT  LONG 

DITTON. 

The  season  has  been  a  trying  one  for  Daffodils  as 
well  as  all  other  outdoor  subjects.  In  the  early  part 
of  April  the  weather  was  dry  and  warm,  and  later  on 
it  was  cold  and  dry,  so  that  relatively  very  little 


Narcissus  triandrus. 

growth  was  made  notwithstanding  the  advanced 
period  of  the  year.  The  dwarfing  effect  upon  the 
Daffodils  was  most  marked  until  the  occurrence  of 
some  heavy  showers  of  rain,  so  that  the  leaves  and 
flower  stems  have  now  attained  something  like  their 
normal  length.  Unless  very  warm  weather  succeeds 
presently,  we  may  however  calculate  upon  having  a 
long  Daffodil  season.  The  early  ones  came  straggling 
on,  while  now  we  have  quite  a  plethora  of  all  kinds 
excepting  the  very  latest,  iucluding  those  of  the  N. 
poeticus  section. 

The  Daffodil  fields  of  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  at  Long 
Ditton,  are  now  very  attractive  and  interesting,  and 
as  one  walks  amongst  them  the  agreeable  odour  of 
several,  but  particularly  the  white  kinds,  is  very  per¬ 
ceptible.  Here  and  there  one  comes  upon  beds  and 
patches  of  other  spring  flowering  subjects,  including 
numerous  long  beds  of  Anemone  fulgens,  also  Tu¬ 
lips,  Hyacinths,  Aubrietias,  Glory  of  the  Snow 
(Chionodoxa),  Hepaticas  in  various  shades  of  colour, 
and  Primulas  of  various  kinds.  All  are  planted  in 
long  beds  about  4  ft.  wide,  and  the  different  species 
and  varieties  are  planted  about  in  various  parts  of 
the  ground  so  as  to  present  a  mixed  appearance. 

The  newer  and  rarer  kinds  are  planted  by  them¬ 
selves  in  a  cold  frame,  where  a  sash  can  be  put  over 
them  so  as  to  protect  them  from  heavy  dashing 
rains.  Weardale  is  one  of  the  finest,  owing  to  the 
great  size  of  the  flowers,  which  have  ovate,  sulphur- 
yellow  segments,  and  a  huge  funnel-shaped,  golden- 
yellow  corona,  with  a  spreading  mouth.  Glory  of 
Leyden  has  similarly  large  flowers,  with  oval  seg¬ 
ments  of  a  sulphur-yellow  overshaded  with  a  darker 
hue,  and  having  a  peculiarly  shaped  trumpet  gradu¬ 
ally  widening  to  the  mouth,  which  is  not  revolute,  as 
is  ordinarily  the  case  in  this  section  of  Daffodils. 
Madame  de  Graaff  might  well  be  contrasted  with 
the  last  named,  as  the  large  trumpet  is  of  a  soft,  pale. 


lemon-yellow,  and  remarkably  rolled  back  at  the 
mouth.  The  segments  are  oblong-oval,  and  creamy 
white.  Another  grand  sort  is  Monarch,  something  in 
the  way  of  Emperor,  but  larger  and  several  shades 
darker  in  colour.  Lulworth  is  quite  of  a  different 
type,  with  a  shorter  crown  of  a  bright  orange  on  the 
upper  half,  and  creamy- white  segments. 

In  the  open  ground  are  long  beds  of  Bicolor 
Horsefieldi,  Empress,  and  Emperor,  now  well  known 
standard  kinds  either  for  pot  culture  or  for  bedding 
out.  Princeps  is  an  early  kind,  the  flowers  of  which 
were  cut  at  Easter.  The  Irish  form  of  it  has  deeply 
glaucous  leaves,  while  the  Dutch  form  is  readily  dis¬ 
tinguishable,  even  to  the  line  of  division,  by  the  green¬ 
ness  of  the  foliage.  Another  of  the  long  trumpet 
Daffodils  now  very  fine  is  N,  maximus,  the  corona  of 
which  is  deeply  lobed  (see  illustration),  and  of  a 
rich  golden  yellow.  Few,  if  any,  surpass  the  quiet 


Narcissus  Leedsii. 


beauty  of  N.  Johnstoni  Queen  of  Spain,  with  its 
pretty  lemon  flowers  and  revolute  segments.  The 
beds  of  it  in  various  parts  of  the  grounds  are  numer¬ 
ous,  and  densely  covered  with  a  floriferous  mass  of 
dwarf  plants.  It  is  highly  effective  in  beds  and 
masses.  Amongst  the  pigmy  and  interesting  pets  of 
this  section  are  N.  cyclamineus  and  N.  nanus,  still  in 
full  bloom,  although  they  have  been  in  that  condition 
for  some  time  past.  Near  by  is  the  wild  N.  mos- 
chatus,  chaste  and  pretty.  The  Swan's  Neck,  other¬ 
wise  known  as  Wm.  Goldring,  is  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  as  far  as  size  is  concerned,  and  the  flower 
scapes  are  remarkably  curved,  as  the  first  name  im¬ 
plies. 

The  varieties  of  N.  incomparabilis  are  still  very 
numerous,  and  some  of  them  are  bold  and  very  ser¬ 
viceable  for  bedding.  Sir  Watkin  still  remains  the 
champion  in  this  class  for  size  and  bold,  handsome 
appearance.  Ranking  near  this  are  Queen  Sophia 
and  Princess  Mary,  the  large,  spreading  coronas  of 
which  are  very  attractive.  The  crown  of  the  first 


Narcissus  Pseudo-Narcissus  maximus. 

named  is  orange,  while  that  of  the  other  is  deep  yel¬ 
low  and  perfectly  distinct.  The  orange  and  bell¬ 
shaped  crown  of  C.  J.  Backhouse  renders  this  variety 
an  object  of  great  attraction  in  a  collection  when  the 
flowers  are  in  perfect  condition.  The  corona  of 
Beauty  is  orange  at  the  edge  only,  but  is  all  the  same 
very  charming.  A  strong  contrast  to  either  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  Mrs.  Langtry,  which  has  white  segments 
and  a  pale  yellow  crown,  ultimately  pure  white  except 
at  the  edge.  Catherine  Spurrel  has  also  white  seg¬ 
ments,  and  a  pale  yellow,  bell-shaped  crown,  and-is 
very  pretty  in  the  mass. 

In  the  N .  Barrii  section,  Conspicua  still  holds  its 
own  as  one  of  the  largest,  most  useful,  and  charm¬ 
ingly  coloured.  The  pale  yellow  crown  is  furnished 
with  an  orange  rim.  Burbidgei  Falstaff  is  a  close 
imitation  of  the  N.  poeticus  section,  but  has  a  longer 
crown  of  a  bright  orange-scarlet,  and  flowers  rather 
earlier  even  than  the  early  varieties  of  the  last  named. 
It  is  charming  whether  in  beds  or  in  the  cut  state.  The 
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Leedsi  (see  figure)  section  is  notable  for  the  chaste 
tints  of  colour  that  pervade  the  different  varieties, 
which  are  separable  chiefly  by  the  varying  lengths 
of  the  crown,  while  the  segments  are  white.  A  very 
choice  one  is  M.M.  de  Graaff,  the  crown  of  which 
when  it  first  expands  is  orange,  but  fades  off  almost 
white.  Minnie  Hume  is  another  which  is  notable  for 
its  long  white  segments  and  large,  pale  yellow  crown 
fading  off  almost  white.  N.  Burbidgei  Princess 
Louise  has  segments  of  the  palest  sulphur-yellow 
and  a  short  spreading  orange  crown.  Angels’  Tears 
(N.  triandrus)  has  been  flowering  for  a  long  time 
past;  N.  Nelsoni  is  in  perfection,  and  N.  poeticus 
will  soon  be  so.  (See  the  accompanying  figures.) 

Most  of  the  above  succeed  well  when  planted  out 
on  the  grass,  as  they  are  then  under  more  natural 
conditions  than  when  grown  on  bare,  loose  soil  in 
the  better  kept  part  of  the  garden.  They  are  not 
then  subjected  to  frequent  disturbance,  and  they  look 
charming  when  planted  in  large  irregular  masses 
either  in  sunny  or  in  half  shady  situations.  Those 
who  would  enjoy  the  beauty  of  Daffodils  in  the  cut 
state  should  collect  them  just  when  opening,  and  take 
them  indoors,  where  they  will  expand  in  all  their 
freshness  and  beauty,  lasting  a  long  time  in  perfec¬ 
tion.  Those  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large 
towns,  where  the  atmosphere  is  always  laden  with 
smoke  and  dirt,  w'ould  do  well  to  take  this  precaution. 


EUPHORBIA  JACQUINLEFLORA. 

Although  later  botanical  works  describe  this  plant 
under  the  name  of  Euphorbia  fulgens,  I  expect  it 
will  be  many  years  before  it  is  generally  known  by 
any  other  than  the  name  heading  these  few  notes. 
It  belongs  to  a  very  large  genus,  comprising  some 
six  hundred  species ;  these  are  of  very  wide 
geographical  distribution,  and  are  also  of  various 
sizes,  some  being  mere  weeds  while  others  are  lofty 
trees.  It  is  of  the  variety  already  named  that  I 
intend  treating,  as  this  is  one  of  the  most  showy 
and  easily  grown  stove  or  warm  greenhouse  plants 
we  have.  It  also  possesses  the  great  value  of 
producing  quantities  of  glowing  scarlet  blossoms 
during  the  winter  and  early  spring  months.  Its 
flowers  are  particularly  useful  for  placing  in  vases, 
etc.,  or  for  sprays  for  the  hair;  while  well-grown 
plants  are  invaluable  for  giving  life  and  colour  to 
groups  of  plants  during  the  winter. 

Propagation  is  easily  effected  at  the  end  of  February 
and  throughout  March.  Cuttings  of  the  ripened 
wood,  taken  off  as  soon  as  the  plants  have  finished 
flowering,  and  made  up  into  two-and-a-half  or  three 
inch  lengths  in  much  the  same  manner  as  vines,  will 
strike  root  very  freely  if  placed  in  a  compost  of  leaf- 
soil  and  sharp  sand.  As  the  wood  of  these  contains 
a  large  amount  of  milky  sap,  it  is  much  best  to  let 
the  cuttings  lie  up  to  the  air  for  a  day  or  two,  until 
the  wound  has  dried  somewhat  ;  otherwise  the  sap 
exudes  so  freely  as  to  greatly  weaken  the  cutting  and 
subsequent  plant. 

Place  the  cuttings  into  well-drained  y-in.  pots  and 
plunge  into  a  brisk  bottom  heat  of  70°  to  750,  keep¬ 
ing  the  atmosphere  moist  and  close.  They  will  soon 
root,  and  when  this  is  the  case  they  may  be  potted 
off  into  3-in.  pots,  and  in  the  course  of  time  shifted 
on  into  5-in.  or  6-in.  sizes  as  they  require  it.  The 
plants  will  flower  well  in  these  sizes,  but  if  extra 
large  specimens  are  desired  they  may  have  a  further 
shift  into  8-in.  pots.  Good  drainage  is  essential,  and 
they  do  much  better  in  a  rich  loamy  compost  with  a 
little  peat  and  coarse  sand. 

Let  the  plants  grow  as  they  choose  after  the  first 
stopping.  It  is  very  difficult  to  produce  shapeable 
specimens,  and  as  they  are  generally  used  for  cut 
flowers  or  for  intermixing  in  and  enlivening  a  group, 
their  straggly  disposition  is  of  no  consequence. 

Another  method  of  propagation  is  to  take  slips  of 
the  young  wood  which  shoots  out  from  every  eye 
upon  the  older  growths  of  the  previous  year.  The 
plants  may  be  placed  on  one  side  for  a  time  after 
flowering  and  kept  dry  at  the  roots.  They  must 
still  remain  in  a  warm  temperature,  however  ;  in  fact 
they  should  never  be  subject  to  cold  treatment. 
After  they  have  rested  in  this  manner  until  the  end 
of  April,  or  early  in  May,  they  may  be  introduced  to 
a  warmer  and  moist  heat,  and  frequently  syringed 
overhead.  Under  these  conditions  they  will  soon 
throw  out  the  side  growths  required  for  cuttings. 
Early  in  June  these  will  be  some  3  in.  long,  and  are 
then  ready  for  use.  Remove  them  with  a  slight  heel 
of  the  older  wood,  place  three  in  a  small  pot  and 


plunge  in  a  warm  propagating  frame,  keeping  them 
close  until  they  have  rooted. 

Plants  resulting  from  the  former  mode  of  striking 
had  better  be  headed  once  soon  after  starting,  but 
those  produced  from  the  young  side  shoots  later  on 
do  not  require  any  heading,  and  should  be  grown  on 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  Sudden  changes  in  tempera¬ 
ture  must  be  avoided,  and  the  plants  require  plenty 
of  light.  A  little  liquid  manure  during  full  growth 
will  help  them  very  much. 

Duiing  the  warmer  summer  months  the  plants 
may  be  placed  in  a  frame  or  pit,  and  must  receive  an 
abundance  of  air  during  all  fine  days,  syringing  them 
liberally,  and  closing  the  frame  at  night.  Partial 
shading  during  fierce  sunshine  is  necessary,  but  other¬ 
wise  they  should  have  the  full  benefit  of  all  sunny 
days.  The  flowers  are  small,  and  are  produced  upon 
the  upper  parts  of  the  shoots,  so  that  the  proper 
ripening  of  these  is  important.  Let  the  plants  re¬ 
main  in  the  frame  or  pit  until  September,  when  they 
should  be  removed  to  the  warm  greenhouse  or  stove 
where  they  are  to  flower.  This  they  will  commence 
to  do  early  in  November,  and  if  your  plants  were 
struck  and  grown  in  two  batches,  they  will  continue 
to  flower  until  the  end  of  February  or  early  in  March. 

Let  the  plants  become  somewhat  dry  after  their 
flowering  is  over,  and  stand  them  on  one  side  for  a 
few  weeks.  Now  cut  them  down  to  -within  two  or 
three  inches  of  their  base,  and  place  in  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  55°.  Let  them  come  on  steadily  until  the 
young  shoots  are  about  an  inch  long,  when  they  may 
be  shaken  out  of  their  pots,  their  balls  of  soil  re¬ 
duced,  and  repotted  into  fresh  compost.  Plunge  the 
pots  into  a  brisk  bottom  heat,  and  grow  them  on  in 
a  moist  temperature  of  70°  to  75  Pot  on  into  larger 
sizes  when  well  established  in  the  smaller  pots,  and 
grow  on  similar  to  the  previous  season. — Experience. 

new  §  mm  pii?jpg. 

The  subjects  mentioned  below  were  exhibited  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the 
19th  inst.,  and  were  awarded  certificates  according 
to  merit.  For  Orchids  certificated  see  under  "  Orchid 
Notes  and  Gleanings.” 

Astilbe  Thunbergii. — In  habit  this  plant  very 
much  resembles  a  Spiraea,  intermediate  between  S. 
Aruncusand  S.  astilboides.  The  leaves  are  triternate, 
that  is,  three  times  ternately  divided,  with  lanceolate, 
ovate  or  wedge-shaped  leaflets,  the  terminal  one  of 
which  is  generally  larger  and  sometimes  three-lobed, 
while  the  larger  ones  are  cordate  at  the  base,  and 
all  are  serrate.  The  flowers  are  small,  creamy-white 
and  densely  arranged  in  branching  panicles  on  stems 
about  2  ft.  high.  The  species  is  a  native  of  Japan, 
from  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1878.  It  is 
employed  to  some  extent  on  the  Continent  for  forcing 
purposes,  and  might  so  be  employed  here  in  the  same 
way  as  Spiraea  astilboides. 

Grevillea  robusta  elegantissima. — This  name 
is  applied  to  a  variety  with  very  graceful  foliage,  and 
which  has  turned  up  in  a  batch  of  seedlings.  The 
leaves  are  longer  than  in  the  typical  form,  with  more 
slender,  drooping  stalks,  and  the  spaces  between  the 
different  divisions  are  more  elongated,  so  that  on  the 
whole  they  are  much  opener  with  a  lighter  appear¬ 
ance  than  in  the  better  known  form.  The  ultimate 
divisions  or  segments  are  also  very  narrow  and 
lanceolate  or  subulate.  A  young  specimen  about 
2  ft.  to  2\  ft.  high,  with  two  or  three  times  pinnatisect 
leaves,  was  shown. 

Rhododendron  racemosum. — A  basket  of  small 
plants,  ranging  from  2  in.  to  8  in.  high  and  lifted 
from  the  open  ground  about  ten  days  previous  to 
their  being  brought  before  the  public,  would  indicate 
that  this  pretty  little  Rhododendron  might  be  grown 
as  a  hardy  plant  upon  the  rockery  or  used  for  forcing 
purposes.  It  was  raised  from  seeds  brought  home 
from  China.  The  leaves  are  leathery,  evergreen, 
and  small,  in  conformity  with  the  size  of  the  plant, 
and  obovate-oblong,  revolute  at  the  margin,  dark 
green  above  and  silvery  beneath,  thickly  dotted  with 
small  brown  scales.  The  flowers  are  bell-shaped, 
five-lobed,  of  a  pale  pink  and  bright  rose  at  the  edges, 
reminding  one  of  an  edged  flower  like  the  Picotee. 
They  are  produced  in  corymbs  or  trusses  terminating 
the  short  stems,  and  also  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
along  the  sides  of  the  shoots.  The  stamens  and 
styles  are  pink  and  the  anthers  rose.  All  of  the 
above  three  plants  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  and  received  First-class 
Certificates. 


Amaryllis  Sylvia. — This  variety'  gives  promise 
of  a  new  strain  of  Amaryllis,  not  strikingly  different 
from  those  already  in  cultivation,  but  of  rather 
dwarfer  habit,  with  large  flowers,  lively  and  pleasing 
colours,  and  beautifully  crisped  at  the  edges.  The 
seed  parent  was  Bernard,  one  of  the  old  types  haring 
rich  scarlet  flowers,  crossed  with  the  pollen  of  the 
beautiful,  old-fashioned  Amaryllis  reticulata  often 
seen  in  gardens,  where  it  seldom  flowers,  but  is 
recognisable  by'  the  white  stripe  down  the  centre  of 
the  leaf.  Both  parents  were  shown  alongside  of  the 
progeny,  but  only  the  seed  bearer  was  in  bloom. 
The  flowers  of  Sylvia  are  funnel-shaped,  and  heavily 
suffused  and  lined  with  red  on  a  white  ground.  The 
crisping  of  the  edges  adds  much  to  the  effect.  The 
scape  is  about  18  in.  high.  An  Award  of  Merit  was 
accorded  it  when  shown  by  Messrs.  J .  A  eitch  &  Sons. 

Amaryllis  Charles  Penny. — The  flowers  of  this 
variety  are  obliquely  funnel-shaped,  and  somewhat 
out  of  the  usual  form  in  that  respect.  All  the 
segments  are  very  broad  and  overlapping,  but 
particularly  the  outer  three,  and  all  are  revolute  or 
recurved  towards  the  apex.  They  are  of  a  deep 
crimson-scarlet  and  somewhat  darker  in  the  throat, 
so  that  on  the  whole  they  have  a  bold  and  telling 
appearance.  It  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Perkins, 
gardener  to  Viscountess  Hambledon,  Henley-on- 
Thames,  and  received  an  Award  of  Merit. 

- - 

GAMBIR  CULTIVATION  IN  THE 
STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS. 

Of  all  the  vegetable  products  of  the  Malay  Penin¬ 
sula,  Gambir  takes  the  second  place  only  in 
importance.  In  the  tanning  and  silk  trades  it  is 
well  know-n  to  be  indispensable,  and  it  is  also  used 
to  a  small  extent  in  medicine.  The  larger  portion  of 
the  drug  which  finds  its  way  into  the  market  is  ex¬ 
ported  from  Singapore,  and  the  average  value  of  the 
annual  export  for  the  last  five  y'ears  is  $4,682,333. 

The  import  into  the  British  Islands  in  1889  was, 
roughly  speaking,  of  the  value  of  ^460,000,  and  the 
United  States  took  in  the  same  year  nearly  /i8o,ooo 
worth.  Nevertheless  hitherto  this  important  culti¬ 
vation  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  and 
Malays  only.  Europeans  as  yet  have  hardly  began 
to  think  seriously  of  undertaking  it,  and  yet  it  is 
certain  that  a  properly  treated  estate  would  bring  a 
good  profit.  The  reason  of  this  neglect  is,  it  seems, 
that  the  Malay  Peninsula  with  the  adjoining  islands 
of  Rhio,  Lingga,  Banka,  and  some  others,  where  alone 
the  plant  seems  to  thrive,  has  not  yet  come  under 
the  hands  of  European  planters  to  any  large  extent, 
and  the  few  planters  who  have  settled  down  in  the 
Straits  Settlements  and  Malay  Peninsula  have  de¬ 
voted  themselves  almost  exclusively  to  coffee  and  tea 
cultivation. 

There  are  signs,  however,  of  an  increasing  interest 
in  planting,  and  the  attention  of  the  planter  is  turn¬ 
ing  to  other  products  than  these,  and,  among  them, 
to  Gambir  ;  and,  indeed,  there  is  no  reason  why  this 
plant  should  not  be  grown  on  a  large  scale.  In  the 
Malay  Peninsula  there  is  plenty  of  suitable  land,  the 
cultivation  is  easy  and  not  expensive,  the  plant  is 
quick  growing  and  will  bring  a  return  within  a  year 
and-a-half  after  sowing,  and  the  demand  for  the 
product  is  steady  and  constant. 

It  is  true  that,  on  the  whole,  the  price  of  Gambir 
has  fallen  in  the  last  few  years,  but  this  is  due  entirely 
I  believe,  to  deterioration  of  the  quality.  The  native, 
working  with  rough  apparatus  and  being  very  care¬ 
less  as  to  result,  supplies  the  market  with  an 
inferior  article  unnecessarily  loaded  with  water, 
often  containing  as  much  as  from  30  to  50  per  cent. 
In  the  hands  of  Europeans,  with  the  aid  of  better 
methods  of  cultivation  and  of  improved  machinery, 
a  much  superior  class  of  Gambir  might  easily  be 
produced,  while  at  the  same  time  by  doing  away 
with  the  middleman,  represented  here  by  the  Chinese 
towkay,  the  expenses  of  the  product  would  be 
lessened. 

Nor  is  the  interest  in  the  Gambir  cultivation  con¬ 
fined  to  the  Straits  planter.  Requests  for  seed  and 
young  plants  have  been  addressed  to  the  Botanic 
Gardens  at  Singapore  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
To  Borneo,  India,  Australia,  Africa,  the  W  est  Indies 
and  other  tropical  colonies  of  the  empire,  seed  has 
been  sent  in  quantity.  In  some  of  these  countries  it 
is  probable  that  the  Gambir  will  not  thrive  well 
enough  to  bring  profit  by  its  cultivation,  owing  to 
the  difference  in  climate,  but  this  is  impossible  to 
decide  till  the  experiment  has  been  tried. — H .  N. 
Ridley,  in  the  Straits  Times. 
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ENEMIES  OF  THE  PLUM. 

The  insect  enemies  of  the  Plum  are  fairly  numerous, 
but  few  of  them  are  confined  to  it  in  their  depreda¬ 
tions.  Some  of  them  attack  other  fruit  and  forest 
trees,  occasionally  doing  serious  harm,  while  a  few 
of  them  are  injurious  to  plant  life  generally.  Fortu¬ 
nately  the  worst  class  of  them  are  not  very  widely 
distributed,  and  may  be  considered  of  local  occur¬ 
rence,  though  with  the  extension  of  fruit  culture 
they  may  become  more  troublesome.  The  fruit 
grower  has  all  the  more  reason  therefore  to  be  on 
his  guard,  and  exert  himself  in  the  reduction  of  their 
numbers,  even  if  he  cannot  exterminate  them.  Under 
judicious  management  and  when  the  conditions  as  to 
soil  are  fairly  favourable,  the  Plum  does  not  suffer 
much  from  the  attacks  of  fungi  ;  and  gumming  can 
be  avoided  to  some  extent  by  a  careful  and  proper 
use  of  the  pruning  knife. 

Fruit  Destroyers. 

Red  Grub  of  Plum  ( Carpocapsa  funebrana,  T). — The 
parent  moth  lays  its  eggs  on  the  young  fruit  early  in 
June,  and  during  July  the  grubs  are  hatched,  and 
commence  immediately  to  gnaw  their  way  into  the 
interior,  feeding  upon  the  fleshy  parts  particularly 
around  the  stone.  Here  they  feed  securely,  and  as 
the  small  hole  they  make  on  entering  soon  heals  over 
or  gets  closed  up,  their  presence  is  difficult  to  de¬ 
tect  unless  the  fruit  is  cut  open.  The  grub  is  of  a 
dirty  pale  red  with  a  black  head,  a  few  brownish 
markings  on  the  next  segment,  and  some  fine  hairs 
all  over  the  body.  Stainton  says  that  the  perfect 
moth  is  scarce,  but  that  the  grubs  are  frequent  in 
Plum  pies  !  When  full  fed  they  leave  the  fruit  either 
before  or  after  the  latter  has  fallen,  and  seek  for  a 
place  of  concealment  in  crevices  of  the  bark,  where 
they  spin  a  cocoon  and  complete  their  transforma¬ 
tion,  appearing  in  the  perfect  state  next  spring.  The 
moth  measures  about  6  or  7  lines  across  the  fore 
wings,  which  are  pale  grey,  shaded  with  darker 
scales  and  having  an  eye-like  spot  near  the  hinder 
edge  enclosing  four  dark  lines. 

Remedies  — Affected  fruits  ripen  prematurely  and 
drop.  The  trees,  however,  may  be  shaken  to  test 
the  soundness  of  those  that  remain,  and  the  whole  of 
those  that  have  dropped  collected  and  burnt  im¬ 
mediately,  or  deeply  buried  in  the  ground  so  as  to 
effect  the  destruction  of  the  grubs  in  them  and  pre¬ 
vent  future  attack.  This  should  be  done  early  and 
repeatedly  during  the  month  of  August  to  ensure 
the  destruction  of  as  many  grubs  as  possible.  All 
loose  bark  should  be  removed  and  the  crevices  well 
scraped  to  destroy  the  cocoons  if  any,  while  the 
scrapings  should  be  burnt. 

Plum  Sawfly  (Hoplocampa  fulvicornis.  King.). — 
This  has  also  been  known  for  some  time  in  this 
country  under  the  name  of  Tenthredo  morio,  Fab. 
The  perfect  female  fly  commences  her  mischievous 
work  by  laying  an  egg  in  the  calyx  of  an  expanding 
flower  bud,  and  the  grub  hatching  out  in  seven  to 
ten  days,  eats  its  way  into  the  young  fruit  where  it 
subsists  upon  the  kernel  until  it  has  eaten  all  it  cares 
for,  after  which  if  not  yet  full  fed,  it  proceeds  to 
attack  another.  It  is  white  or  reddish-yellow  with 
a  brown  head,  and  like  the  sawfly  (Nematus  Ribesii) 
of  the  Gooseberry  and  Currant  it  has  six  legs  and 
fourteen  prolegs.  It  is  full  fed  in  the  course  of  four 
to  six  weeks,  and  by  this  time  the  injured  Plum  falls, 
when  the  creature  leaves  its  feeding  ground  and 
burrows  into  the  soil,  where  it  spins  a  cocoon  and 
remains  in  the  caterpillar  state  till  spring,  when 
it  completes  its  transformation  and  comes  forth  to 
attack  the  opening  buds  again.  The  perfect  insect 
has  four  transparent  wings,  a  black  body  and  dusky 
yellow  legs. 

Remedies. — The  Plums  attacked  from  having  the 
kernel  destroyed,  do  not  attain  full  size,  but  drop 
prematurely  with  the  contained  grub  or  caterpillar. 
The  trees  may  be  shaken,  and  all  the  fruits  that  fall 
collected  and  burnt.  As  the  affected  ones  may  be 
detected  by  a  wound  on  the  top  and  that  is  either 
open  or  choked  up  with  gummy  material,  or  which 
has  the  remains  of  the  flower  still  gummed  to  it, 
such  fruits  maybe  gathered  and  burnt  with  the  rest. 
By  perseverance  in  destroying  the  fruits  containing 
grubs,  the  pest  can  be  kept  under  and  future 
depredations  prevented. 

Copper-coloured  Weevil  ( Rhynchites  cupreus, 
L.). — The  perfect  weevil  feeds  upon  the  young  shoots 
and  buds  of  various  kinds  of  fruit  trees  during  the 
month  of  June  and  even  later  ;  but  Plum  trees  and 


Cherries  constitute  its  favourite  food.  The  females 
pierce  the  young  fruits  and  deposit  an  egg  in  each. 
They  then  cut  partly  or  wholly  through  the  fruit 
stalk,  and  the  Plum  sooner  or  latter  falls  with  the 
contained  egg  or  grub.  The  latter  feeds  upon  the 
fruit  till  full  grown,  when  it  buries  itself  in  the  soil 
and  passing  into  the  pupa  state  remains  there  till  the 
following  June.  The  perfect  weevil  is  2  to  2J  lines 
long,  and  is  of  a  dark  bronzy  or  brassy  hue  above 
and  brassy  black  beneath.  The  wing  cases  are 
striated  and  of  a  bronzy  or  brassy  hue.  The  head 
is  produced  into  a  long  decurved,  slender  snout,  and 
the  antennae  are  clubbed  but  straight.  The  feet  are 
black.  This  species  is  pretty  widely  distributed  over 
England,  but  is  only  moderately  common  in  some 
localities.  It  is,  however,  plentiful  and  very  destruc¬ 
tive  upon  the  Continent. 

Remedies. — While  the  perfect  insects  are  busy  upon 
the  trees  in  June  a  cloth  may  be  spread  on  the  ground 
and  the  trees  sharply  shaken  to  make  the  weevils 
fall.  In  the  case  of  wall  trees  a  light  birch  broom 
may  be  lightly  switched  along  the  branches  without 
injuring  the  foliage,  and  the  weevils,  if  any  are 
present,  will  drop,  when  they  may  be  collected  and 
destroyed.  All  fallen  fruits  should  be  promptly 
collected  and  destroyed  from  time  to  time,  before  the 
grubs  have  time  to  become  full  fed  and  escape. 
Where  they  prove  troublesome  they  may  be  kept  in 
check  by  the  above  methods  where  there  are  no 
hedges  to  harbour  them. 

Leaf  Destroyers 

Plum  Aphis  (Aphis  Pruni,  Reaumur). — The  Plum  is 
very  liable  to  have  its  young  unfolding  leaves  greatly- 
injured  by  this  Aphis  during  the  months  of  May  and 
June.  The  insect  under  favourable  conditions  mul¬ 
tiplies  with  amazing  rapidity,  and  owing  to  the  irri¬ 
tation  set  up  by  so  many  beaks  sucking  the  juices,  the 
leaves  become  revolute  at  the  sides,  or  wrinkled 
and  blistered  forming  ample  shelter  for  the  Aphides. 
The  leaves  also  assume  a  greenish-yellow  or 
sometimes  red  hue,  and  the  pores  on  their 
under  surface  get  choked  up  by  the  sticky 
excrement  and  mealy  exudations  from  the 
filthy  pest.  The  wingless,  young  -  producing 
females  are  pale  or  dark  olive-green,  with  three 
darker  stripes  on  the  back,  brown  eyes,  and  antennae. 
The  winged,  young-producing  female  is  olive-green, 
with  head,  shoulders,  and  a  large  blotch  on  the  abdo¬ 
men  black.  The  antennae  shanks  and  feet  are  also 
black.  The  large,  pale  wings  have  brown  veins.  If 
the  Aphides  are  allowed  to  get  thoroughly  established 
on  a  tree,  the  young  shoots  as  well  as  the  leaves  are 
irreparably  injured  and  the  tree  crippled. 

Remedies. — Various  washes  consisting  of  solutions 
of  soft  soap,  tobacco  water,  sulphur,  decoctions  of 
quassia-chips,  and  ammoniacal  liquor,  either  separ¬ 
ately  or  in  mixture,  are  used  by  different  cultivators 
for  destroying  green-fly.  It  is  well  to  use  soft-soap 
as  a  basis,  especially  in  this  case  where  the  Aphides 
are  protected  by  a  mealy  covering,  as  the  soap 
causes  any  poisons  that  may  be  applied  to  adhere  to 
the  insects,  while  it  serves  to  cleanse  the  foliage. 
In  the  case  of  wall  trees  where  the  pest  is  noticed 
before  the  colonies  get  numerous,  a  dusting  of  to¬ 
bacco  powder  while  the  foliage  is  wet,  will  often  be 
sufficient  to  stay  their  ravages. 

A  solution  of  one  p  >und  of  soft  soap  in  eight  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  would  be  rendered  much  more  efficient 
by  boiling  one  pound  of  flour  of  sulphur  in  it.  An¬ 
other  receipt  would  consist  of  five  pounds  of  soft 
soap  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  gallons  of  water  to 
which  is  added  the  juice  made  from  one  ounce  of 
strong  shag  tobacco.  A  decoction  of  quassia  may  be 
used  by  boiling  a  quarter  pound  of  quassia-chips  in  a 
gallon  of  water,  and  adding  a  quarter  pound  of  soft 
soap  after  the  decoction  is  cold.  The  quassia-chips 
may  be  put  in  a  bag  while  being  boiled  to  save  the 
trouble  of  having  to  strain  the  liquid.  Gas-water  or 
ammoniacal  liquor  may  be  used  at  the  rate  of  one 
gallon  to  five  or  ten  of  water  according  to  its  strength, 
but  as  it  varies  greatly  in  this  respect  the  trees 
should  be  washed  with  clean  water  two  or  three 
hours  afterwards,  especially  where  the  foliage  is 
young  and  tender.  If  the  trees  are  tall,  or  when 
several  of  them  are  to  be  treated,  a  garden  engine 
would  be  the  best  instrument  to  apply  the  insecti¬ 
cides  as  well  as  for  washing  the  trees  afterwards. 
Clean  water  applied  with  force  would  wash  down 
many  of  the  Aphides  and  be  conducive  to  the  health 
of  the  trees. 

Clear-wing  Plum  Aphis  ( Hyaloptcris  Pruni ,  Fabr.). 


— The  trees  are  rendered  even  more  filthy  and 
disgusting  by  this  Aphis  than  by  that  previously 
named,  during  June,  July  and  August.  The  insects 
crowd  under  the  leaves  in  myriads,  completely  cover¬ 
ing  the  surface,  and  presenting  a  bluish  white 
appearance  owing  to  the  mealy  exudations  with 
which  they  are  invested.  The  leaves  also  become 
more  or  less  curled  and  greatly  injured.  The  wing¬ 
less  ,  young-producing  female  is  narrowly  oblong, 
pale  glaucous  green  with  a  broad  median  deep  green 
line,  and  hoary  with  mealy  or  powdery  matter  The 
eyes  are  brownish-red,  and  the  feet  black,  all  the 
rest  being  pale  green  or  colourless.  The  upcurved 
tail  is  dagger  shaped.  The  winged  form  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  above  is  also  pale  green,  with  a  deep  green 
median  interrupted  line  and  some  spots  of  the  same 
hue  near  the  sides.  The  head  is  circumscribed  by 
a  brown  line,  and  there  is  another  on  the  neck, 
while  the  shoulders  and  antennae  are  deep  brown  or 
black.  The  wings  are  long  and  hyaline  or  almost 
colourless,  a  fact  to  which  the  generic  name  refers. 

Remedies. — The  washes  mentioned  above,  and  in 
which  soft  soap  is  the  predominant  ingredient, 
should  be  used  against  this  filthy  insect. 

Hop  Aphis  [Pliorodon  Humuli,  Schrank,  var.Malaheb 
Fonsc.). — This  variety  of  the  Hop  Aphis  sometimes 
infests  Plum  trees  during  May  and  June.  The 
wingless  young-producing  female  is  ellipsoid,  much 
narrowed  to  the  head,  and  bright  green  or  yellowish 
green,  with  the  base  of  the  antennae  green  and  the 
rest  as  well  as  the  feet  deep  brown  or  black.  The 
variety  differs  from  the  type  in  being  larger  and  in 
the  tubercles  on  the  front  of  the  head  being  much 
shorter.  The  winged  form  corresponding  to  the 
above  is  of  a  brighter  green  than  the  type  with  the 
head,  antennae,  shanks  and  feet  black.  The  legs  are 
short  in  both  forms. 

Remedy. — The  second  of  the  above  recipes 
mentioned  under  Aphis  Pruni  would  serve  to  destroy 
or  keep  the  enemy  in  check. 

The  Winter  Moth  (Cheimatobia  brumata)  and 
the  Black  Vine  Weevil  (Otiorhynchus  tenebricosus) 
feed  upon  the  young  leaves  and  buds ;  the  Woeberian 
Tortrix  (Semasia  Woeberiana),  and  the  Plum  Bark 
Weevil  (Magdalinus  Pruni)  sometimes  injure  the 
bark  and  cambium  layer  by  making  galleries  under¬ 
neath  them,  but  generally  in  old  and  already  more 
or  less  unhealthy  trees  ;  and  the  larvae  or  grubs  of 
the  May  Bug  or  Cock  Chafer  (Melolontha  vulgaris) 
occasionally  eat  the  roots. — J .  F. 

- — i- - 

DOUBLE  CHINESE 

PRIMULAS. 

With  reference  to  the  culture  of  the  old  double¬ 
white  Chinese  Primulas,  referred  to  by  "Visitor  ’’  at 
p.  433  of  your  issue  for  March  12th,  I  may  say  now 
that  most  of  them  are  going  out  of  bloom,  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  preparing  the  plants  for  propaga¬ 
tion.  I  prefer  keeping  them  indoors  if  possible,  in¬ 
stead  of  adopting  the  usual  practice  of  transferring 
them  to  a  frame,  as  just  now  is  the  time  that  they  want 
attention  the  neglect  of  which  so  often  leads  to  disap¬ 
pointment.  To  obtain  good  strong  plants  you  must 
have  good  cuttings,  and  by  keeping  them  in  a  house, 
and  looking  after  their  wants,  there  will  be  no 
scarcity  of  them. 

Double  Primulas  must  either  be  propagated  by 
cuttings  or  by  division,  and  the  latter  method  is  the 
easiest.  Remove  the  old  leaf  stalks  at  the  base  of 
the  growths  and  earth  up  the  stems  as  far  as  the 
lower  leaf  stalks  with  a  mixture  of  leaf-soil  and  sharp 
sand,  pressing  it  firmly  about  the  stems.  Never  let 
the  plants  get  dry,  and  they  will  soon  throw  out  new 
roots.  When  well  rooted  they  must  be  divided,  each 
crown  separately,  and  be  potted  off  into  good  loam, 
leaf- soil,  and  sharp  sand,  and  be  kept  close  in  a  frame 
until  well  established,  when  more  air  must  be  given. 

As  soon  as  the  roots  reach  the  side  of  the  pot, 
give  them  another  shift  into  larger  pots,  using  a-com- 
post  of  two  parts  of  leaf-soil,  and  one  each  of  turfy- 
loam  and  old  cow-manure  with  a  little  sand,  and  the 
pots  should  be  well  drained.  Many  growers  err  on 
the  side  of  over-potting,  which  is  a  great  mistake,  as 
if  over  potted  the  leaf-growth  will  too  greatly  pre¬ 
ponderate  over  the  production  of  flowers.  Of  course 
plants  grown  in  comparatively  small  pots  will  want 
feeding,  and  liquid  cow-manure  with  a  little  guano 
added  will  be  found  an  excellent  stimulant. —  H. 
Dyer,  Messrs.  Jefferies  &■  Son's  Nursery,  Cirencester. 
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FLiOHlCULiTUHE. 

The  Pink. 

I  do  not  think  I  am  divulging  any  secret  when  I 
state  that  an  exhibition  of  Pinks  will  take  place  this 
year  at  the  end  of  June,  and  probably  in  the  grounds 
of  the  International  Horticultural  Exhibition,  at 
Earl's  Court.  The  matter  has  been  talked  about  by- 
several  growers  and  admirers  of  the  Pink  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Mr.  Ranger  Johnson,  the  hon.  sec.  of 
the  Pink  Society,  and  that  is  the  conclusion  come 
to.  Last  year  Pinks  were  very  late,  and  as  the  show 
had  to  be  held  in  connection  with  one  of  the  series 
held  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  the  date  could  not  be 
altered.  This  year  the  date  will  not  be  definitely 
settled  until  Mr.  Johnson  has  communicated  with  the 
leading  growers,  but  it  will  be  towards  the  end  of 
June. 

Growers  should  now  give  their  plants  every  atten¬ 
tion  in  view  of  the  coming  exhibition.  They  are 
making  a  good  start,  and  it  is  necessary  the  growth 
be  vigorous,  clean,  and  of  a  nature  to  produce  fine 
exhibition  flowers.  A  good  drenching  of  warm  rain 
is  now  necessary,  not  so  much  that  the  soil  is  dry  at 
the  roots  as  that,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  cold 
winds,  it  is  very  hard  on  the  surface,  and  until  it  is 
softened  by  rain  top  dressing  can  scarcely  be  employed 
with  advantage.  When  the  beds  have  been  invig¬ 
orated  by  rain  the  surface,  as  soon  as  dry  enough, 
should  be  stirred,  and  the  top  dressing  employed. 
As  soon  as  the  month  of  May  opens,  a  little  weak 
manure  water  may  be  applied  twice  a  week  with 
great  advantage.  As  the  shoots  are  beginning  to 
lengthen,  they  should  be  secured  from  breakage.  If 
large  flowers  are  required  for  exhibition  some  thin¬ 
ning  will  be  required.  In  the  case  of  large,  full 
flowers,  like  Boiard,  a  fairly  good  number  may  be 
left  to — as  the  Americans  say — "watch  out  ;"  but 
when  the  variety  is  one  thin  of  petals,  hard  thinning 
is  necessary,  reducing  the  buds  to  two  or  three  as  the 
case  may  be. 

It  is  intended  the  exhibition  shall  be,  as  heretofore, 
all  embracing—  that  is,  all  sections  of  Pinks  will  be 
represented.  There  are  now  so  many  pretty  border 
varieties  that  it  is  well  they  be  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  public,  and  there  is  no  better  method  than  by 
such  an  exhibition  as  that  held  by  the  Pink  Society. 
The  fact  that  flowers  can  be  shown  in  public  and 
brought  to  the  notice  of  lovers  of  hardy  flowers,  is 
an  inducement  for  florists  to  raise  new  varieties. 
We  cannot  all  grow  laced  Pinks  ;  many  have  not 
the  proper  convenience,  nor  have  they  leisure  to 
shade  and  bring  the  flowers  on  appropriately  laced 
and  deep  and  bright  in  colour  ;  but^they  can  grow 
some  of  the  border  varieties,  and  so  be  enabled  to 
take  a  part  in  the  exhibition  if  disposed  to  do  so. 
Therefore  there  is  reason  to  rejoice  the  exhibition  of 
the  Pink  Society  is  to  be  continued,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  the  efforts  of  the  promoters  will  be  crowned 
with  success.—  R.  D. 

Auriculas 

Now  that  warm  weather  has  set  in  green-fly  accu¬ 
mulates  rapidly,  especially  as  the  fact  that  the  plants 
being  in  bloom  fumigation  cannot  be  done  for  fear 
of  injury  to  the  flowers.  I  always  adopt  the 
practice  of  giving  my  plants  a  good  fumigation  just  as 
the  buds  are  beginning  to  open,  and  that  will  carry 
the  plants  through  the  blooming  season.  Meanwhile 
if  any  fly  accumulate  let  a  camel's  hair  painter’s 
brush  be  employed  to  dislodge  them,  and  so,  if  they 
cannot  be  killed,  they  are  kept  moving  on,  as  if  under 
the  supervision  of  a  floricultural  police.  Plenty  of 
water  is  now  necessary  while  the  sun  shines  out  so 
warmly  from  an  unclouded  sky.  Plenty  of  air  must 
now  be  given,  and  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  exclude 
insects  Dy  stretching  some  tiffany  or  some  such  light 
material  over  the  doorways  and  open  windows.  If 
the  bees  get  among  the  flowers  they  quickly  fade, 
and  the  time  of  delight,  w-hen  the  bloom  can  be  en¬ 
joyed,  is  shortened  in  consequence. 

Lovers  of  the  Auricula  will  do  well  to  inspect 
the  collection  at  the  Royal  Nursery,  Slough.  A 
long  span-roofed  house,  with  a  broad,  table  stage  on 
either  side,  is  full  of  them — show  and  Alpines  divided 
into  two  sections,  as  if  they  represented  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Opposition  in  the  floricultural  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Prominent  among  the  show  varieties  are  Green 
Edges — Colonel  Taylor,  to  my  mind,  the  most  per¬ 
fectly-edged  Auricula  we  have  in  the  green  class,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  rich  emerald  tint — if  it  w'as  only  as 
strong  in  the  paste  as  it  is  on  the  edge.  But  who 


would  not  gladly  have  such  a  fine  variety  in  their 
collection?  The  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  is  both  nume¬ 
rous  and  fine — quite  small  plants  of  this,  the  most 
useful  of  our  green  edges,  are  throwing  up  enormous 
trusses.  A  plant  of  George  Lightbody  in  a  green 
form  is  perfect,  and  would  be  invaluable  if  it  could 
be  permanent.  A  few1  other  old  greens — General  Neill, 
Oliver’s  Lovely  Ann,  and  Talisman — are  in  good 
character.  Of  greys  there  are  George  Lightbody 
Alexander  Meiklejohn,  Charles  E.  Brown,  old 
Conqueror  of  Europe,  Dr.  Horner,  Lancashire 
Hero,  Confidence,  and  Richard  Headly  — a  very  use¬ 
ful  lot  of  flowers  indeed,  and  most  of  them  quite  up  to 
exhibition  form.  Of  white  edges,  Acme  ;  Beauty,  a 
most  useful  variety  ;  Conservative,  of  good  quality  ; 
Dr.  Kidd  ;  Mrs.  Dodwell,  lovely,  but  so  very  dear  at 
present ;  Silvia,  and  the  old  and  delightful  Smiling 
Beauty.  The  collection  is  strong  in  seifs.  I  give 
the  names  alphabetically  rather  than  in  any  order  of 
quality'.  There  are  Woodhead’s  Black  Bess,  Chas. 
J.  Perry,  Helen  Lancaster,  Heroine  (Horner),  Lord 
of  Lome,  ever  welcome  as  a  bright  red,  though 
capable  of  being  improved  upon ;  Spalding's  Metro¬ 
politan,  an  old  bright  purple  self ;  Mr.  Douglas  ; 
Mr.  Smith  ;  Mrs.  Potts,  a  highly-finished  blue  self ; 
Pizarro,  and  Sapphire — a  very  good  lot  indeed. 

The  Alpines  are  late  this  season,  and  many  named 
last  season  have  yet  to  open.  There  will  be  a  grand 
display  of  them  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  they 
will  repay  inspection.  They  can  be  seen  to  the  best 
advantage  in  the  Auricula  house.  What  the  visitor 
notices  with  satisfaction  is  the  number  of  new  w'hite- 
centred  varieties,  and  it  is  curious  to  notice  that 
generally'  the  strongest  in  point  of  purity  in  the 
centre  in  the  collection  are  found  associated  with 
marginal  shadings  of  some  hue  of  mauve,  blue,  and 
purple.  If  anyone  would  comprehend  the  remark¬ 
able  advance  made  with  the  Alpine  Auricula  during 
the  last  few  years,  they  should  embrace  an  early  op¬ 
portunity  of  inspecting  the  Slough  collection. — R.  D. 
- - 

PELARGONIUMS  FOR 

WINTER  FLOWERING. 

The  cultivation  of  zonal  Pelargoniums  for  winter 
flow'ering  requires  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  be 
successful  with  them.  Few  plants  are  more  suitable 
where  there  is  a  demand  for  a  varied  supply  of  cut 
flowers,  the  doubles  especially  being  highly  prized  on 
account  of  their  lasting  qualities  when  cut.  Where  a 
few  hundreds  are  grown  a  very  suitable  plan  for 
striking  cuttings  is  to  dibble  them  in  a  bed  of  sand 
in  a  propagating  pit,  where  they  will  root  with  free¬ 
dom,  care  being  taken  not  to  keep  them  too  moist  or 
they  will  soon  show  signs  of  damping  off. 

When  once  they  are  rooted,  place  them  singly  into 
3-in.  pots  in  holding  loam,  some  decayed  manure, 
and  as  much  sand  as  will  keep  the  whole  porous. 
Bear  in  mind  to  pot  firm,  as  by  this  practice  a  sturdy 
growth  is  fostered.  When  they  have  taken  to  the 
new  compost,  a  very'  suitable  place  for  their  re¬ 
ception  will  be  a  cold  frame,  keeping  the  same  close 
till  they  get  a  little  hardened  as  they  are  very  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  chills  at  this  stage.  Gradually  increase 
the  supply  of  air  as  time  goes  on  till  the  sashes  can 
be  dispensed  with  altogether.  The  final  potting 
should  then  take  place,  and  no  more  suitable  pot  can 
be  wished  for  than  a  6-in.  I  have  faith  in  any  size 
under  that,  but  not  above  it,  as  they  incline  to 
make  far  too  sappy  growth,  and  the  trusses  are  never 
produced  in  such  quantity,  and  the  extra  space  they 
occupy  never  repays  the  trouble. 

The  points  of  the  shoots  should  be  taken  out  some 
time  before  the  final  potting.  1  his  will  induce  them  to 
break  freely  and  form  the  future  plant.  The  potting 
compost  should  be  much  the  same  as  advised  at 
first,  with  the  addition  of  some  bone  meal,  which  is  a 
very  valuable  adjunct  at  this  potting.  Their  after 
culture  consists  simply  of  close  attention  to  watering, 
stopping  any  shoots  which  are  inclined  to  grow  too 
fast,  the  removal  of  all  flowers  as  fast  as  they 
appear,  and  the  application  of  some  chemical  manure 
every  week.  Starvation  is  far  too  common  a  thing 
in  plants.  Some  people  think  if  a  plant  gets  potted 
in  a  rich  compost  it  is  all  it  requires,  but  I  have 
found  out  that  where  success  is  aimed  at  feeding  is  a 
most  important  item. 

By  the  middle  of  September  the  plants  should  be 
put  in  their  flowering  quarters,  as  great  injury  is 
often  caused  by  the  heavy  rains  which  fall  about 
that  time.  Abundance  of  air  at  all  times  proves 
favourable  to  them,  and  with  a  night  temperature  of 
50"  great  success  will  be  achieved  and  will  reward 
all  trouble  bestowed  upon  them.— IT.  Angus,  Ches- 
wick,  Northumberland. 


LA  CLOCHE. 

It  seems  difficult  to  understand  in  the  first  place  why 
we  should  as  a  nation  be  so  dependent  for  ideas 
concerning  many  things  pertaining  to  gardening 
upon  France,  and  why,  having  regard  to  the  immense 
demands  now  being  made  upon  our  home  resources, 
we  have  not  elevated  gardening  for  market  purposes 
into  a  much  higher  position  than  it  at  present  holds. 
Perhaps  this  comparative  dependence  for  ideas  upon 
the  neighbouring  country  is  largely  due  to  our 
methods  of  gardening,  the  which  are  so  dissimilar  to 
those  found  in  France  and  in  Belgium  ;  indeed  ours 
too  closely  resemble  those  of  garden  farming,  being 
generally  conducted  on  a  wide  scale.  We  owe  the 
introduction  of  the  Cloche,  name  and  article,  into 
this  country  to  the  French,  and  it  would  seem  as  it 
it  is  still  needful  to  import  these  useful  articles  from 
that  nation.  Why  cannot  we  manufacture  our  own  ? 
Why  also  can  we  not  employ  them  far  more  largely 
than  we  do  ? 

Even  now  their  use  is  extremely  limited,  and  the 
largest  market  gardener  holds  he  has  a  good  stock  if 
he  employs  but  five  hundred,  when  it  would  seem 
that  he  should  have  so  many  thousands.  How  very 
useful  these  Cloches  are.  They  serve  admirably  to 
protect  autumn  planted  Cauliflowers  during  the 
winter;  later  they  can  be  used  to  shelter  Vegetable 
Marrow  plants ;  still  later  they  will  help  to  protect  and 
foster  late  Tomato  plants.  In  the  summer,  whitened 
over,  they  will  be  found  useful  to  raise  all  sorts  of 
seeds  under,  because  they  would  keep  the  soil  moist, 
and  exclude  hot  sunshine  and  insects.  Where 
Cauliflowers  for  very  early  cutting  are  not  required, 
the  Cloches  will  protect  and  foster  choice  saladings, 
just  as  in  summer,  used  as  previously  advised,  they 
will  rapidly  bring  up  great  quantities  of  Mustard  and 
Cress.  The  French  glass  is  a  real  Cloche  or  bell¬ 
shaped,  the  base  broad,  but  narrowing  to  the  centre, 
why  not  made  quite  cup-shaped  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand.  When  used  in  winter  it  is  a  capital  plan  to 
set  them  on  a  ring  or  base  of  coal  ashes,  as  they  are 
less  likely  to  suffer  from  frost  than  when  set  direct 
into  the  scil. — A.  D. 

- - 

WOOD-ASHES  AS  A 

FERTILISER. 

These  are  very  valuable  for  cold  and  heavy  soils 
on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  potash  they 
contain.  Not  only  do  they  keep  stiff  soil  more  open, 
but  they  make  the  ground  much  easier  to  work  all 
through  the  summer.  In  large  gardens,  and  especially 
those  in  the  country,  there  is  not  much  difficulty  in 
obtaining  wood-ashes.  Where,  however,  it  is  not  easy 
to  get  a  supply  from  the  home  burnt  trimmings  from  the 
fruit  trees,  shrubberies,  etc.,  they  are  well  worth  the 
usual  price  paid  for  them,  viz.,  sixpence  per  bushel. 

Many  gardens  that  have  been  well  attended  to  and 
heavily  cropped  year  after  year,  eventually  contain 
soil  that  has  become  so  charged  with  organic  manures 
that  crops  do  not  do  so  well  as  formerly,  even  with 
the  most  judicious  changes.  In  such  a  case,  if  wood- 
ashes  only  were  used  for  a  season  the  beneficial 
results  would  be  surprising.  In  these  old  gardens, 
and  which  are  so  often  over-manured  in  the  belief 
that  the  soil  must  be  exhausted  by  the  continual 
cropping,  such  crops  as  Onions  and  Carrots  are 
very  much  affected  with  maggot  and  grub.  A  little 
wood-ashes  placed  in  the  drills  when  sowing  the 
seed,  is  the  cheapest  and  most  easily  applied  remedy 
you  can  have,  as  well  as  being  the  most  effectual. 
With  a  slight  dressing  of  soot  and  ashes  later  on, 
one  may  often  get  a  good  crop  of  these  roots  even 
upon  badly  infested  ground  ;  certainly  such  roots 
will  always  come  cleaner  and  of  more  value  when 
treated  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  wood-ashes.  These 
ashes  also  have  a  good  effect  upon  all  plants  disposed 
to  canker  ;  such  for  instance  as  Melons,  Cucumbers, 
etc. 

Lawns  upon  heavy  soils  are  often  much  troubled 
with  moss  that  soon  kills  the  grass.  There  is  no 
better  remedy  for  this  than  a  good  dressing  of  wood- 
ashes  during  the  early  spring  months.  Not  only  do 
they  kill  the  moss,  but  the)'  give  the  grass  renewed 
life,  causing  it  to  become  as  soft  and  velvety  as  a 
carpet.  The  ashes  will  soon  kill  the  moss,  and  you 
may  then  give  a  second  and-  slighter  dressing  of 
ashes,  soot,  and  bone-meal  in  equal  proportions  ; 
this  will  cause  a  much  finer  growth  than  any  farm¬ 
yard  manures,  and  will  induce  it  to  grow  near  to  and 
under  trees  as  well  as  any  manure  you  can  apply. 
It  is  w'ashed  in  by  the  first  rain,  and  in  this  respect 
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is  also  a  great  gain  over  other  stimulants  as  far  as 
appearances  go. 

Wood-ashes  are  also  very  beneficial  upon  all  soils 
infested  with  wire  worm,  in  short  they  should  be 
more  freely  used  upon  all  stiff  soils.  The  rakings, 
sweeping,  dead  branches,  and  any  similar  materials 
from  among  trees  and  shrubs,  should  never  be  allowed 
to  rot  into  a  musty  fungus  breeding  heap,  as  we  too 
often  see.  Burn  them,  and  so  kill  the  numerous 
insects  that  are  always  contained  in  such  decaying 
rubbish,  and  at  the  same  time  you  will  secure  a  few 
of  the  most  valuable  ashes  one  can  possibly  have. — 
Experience. 

- -*► - 

HARDY  TREES  &  SHRUBS. 

Crabs  and  Service  Trees. 

The  ornamental  species  of  Pyrus,  including  the 
Apple,  Pear,  Service  Trees,  Medlars,  and  Quinces, 
will  soon  be  in  bloom, 
and  all  of  them  are  more 
or  less  ornamental,  some 
of  them  highly  so.  Al¬ 
though  we  are  accustomed 
to  look  upon  the  culti¬ 
vated  and  highly  improved 
forms  of  Apples  and  Pears 
from  a  utilitarian  point 
of  view,  they  are  none  the 
less  ornamental  whether 
in  blossom  or  in  fruit.  To 
these  may  be  added  a 
number  of  small  fruited 
Apples  popularly  known 
as  Crabs,  and  which  are 
esteemed  for  their  orna¬ 
mental  character  when  in 
fruit.  Independently  of 
these,  however,  there  are 
several  species,  and  some 
of  them  having  varieties, 
all  of  which  are  appro 
priate  subjects  for  the 
shrubbery  or  pleasure 
grounds.  They  may  be 
propagated  by  seeds  or  by 
budding  and  grafting,  the 
two  latter  methods  being 
very  frequently  resorted  to, 
especially  in  the  case  of 
varieties. 

Pyrus  baccata. — The 
Siberian  Crab  has  large, 
and  pale  or  white  flowers, 
which  are  highly  con¬ 
spicuous  when  produced 
in  great  abundance  as  they 
usually  are  ;  but  the  trees 
are  even  more  effective 
when  loaded  with  fruit  in 
the  autumn.  The  latter  is 
about  the  size  of  a  Cherry, 
and  when  ripe  the  resem¬ 
blance  is  even  more  strik¬ 
ing  owing  to  the  dropping 
of  the  calyx,  which  leaves 
the  fruit  quite  smooth, 
and  to  the  shining  yellow 
skin  more  or  less  heavily 
shaded  with  bright  red.  When  mature  they  hang  on 
the  trees  for  a  long  time  brightening,  the  landscape 
during  the  autumn  months.  The  species  is  a  native 
of  Siberia  and  Dahuria,  attaining  in  this  country  a 
height  of  15  ft.  to  20  ft.,  ultimately  forming  a  broad, 
spreading  head.  The  fruit  is  agreeable  to  the  taste 
and  useful  for  preserving,  so  that  it  is  valuable  as 
food  as  well  as  ornamental. 

P.  fennica. — The  Finnland  Service  Tree  is  also 
known  as  P.  pinnatifida,  as  the  leaves  are  deeply 
lobed  or  pinnatifid,  and  sometimes  even  pinnate  at 
the  base.  In  this  respect  it  bears  some  resemblance 
to  the  Mountain  Ash,  and  is  known  in  some  northern 
localities  as  Lord  Fife's  Ash.  It  is  regarded  by  some 
as  a  hybrid  between  P.  scandica  and  the  Mountain 
Ash,  and  is  a  native  of  different  parts  of  Europe,  as 
well  as  in  the  Island  of  Arran,  from  which  circum¬ 
stance  it  is  given  in  all  books  as  a  British  tree.  The 
flowers  are  sweet  scented  like  those  of  the  last 
named,  and  the  deep  red  fruits  are  similar  but 
larger.  The  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  15  ft.  to 
25  ft.,  forming  with  age  a  broad  spreading  head  of  a 
very  ornamental  character. 


Strawberry  tree,  and  constituting  an  additional 
recommendation  to  the  flowers  and  fruit.  It  may 
be  grown  in  the  shrubbery  or  as  an  isolated  specimen 
upon  the  lawn. 

P.  spectabilis. — This  Chinese  Crab  is  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  of  all  while  in  bloom  owing  to  the 
flowers  being  semidouble,  and  produced  in  great 
profusion  during  April  and  May  in  average  or 
ordinary  seasons.  The  petals  are  of  a  brilliant  red 
v.hile  in  bud,  becoming  paler  as  they  expand,  and 
when  fully  opened  are  of  a  pale  purple  or  pink 
Tneir  great  size  and  the  numbers  produced  give  a 
tree  a  rich  appearance.  The  tree  varies  from  20  ft. 
to  30  ft.  in  height,  and  as  far  through  when  under 
favourable  conditions  and  allowed  to  attain  those 
dimensions.  In  most  places,  however,  it  grows  slowly 
and  may  be  kept  within  reasonable  bounds  by 
judicious  pruning,  that  is  by  the  removal  of  the  more 
rampant  growing  shoots.  This,  however,  is  seldom 

required.  As  an  isolated 
specimen  on  the  grass,  it 
would  be  hard  to  beat  for 
its  beauty  and  handsome 
effect  in  spring. 

P.  Aucuparia.  —  The 
Mountain  Ash  has  been  a 
amiliar  object  in  old 
fashioned  gardens  from  a 
remote  period,  but  at  the 
present  day  is  more 
neglected  than  it  ought 
to  be.  Comparativelylittle 
attention  is  given  to  it 
when  in  bloom  owing  to 
the  amount  of  competition 
from  various  other  trees 
and  shrubs  in  flower  at 
that  time.  The  blossom  is 
creamy-white  and  freely 
produced  in  large  corymbs 
or  flat  topped  trusses,  to 
be  followed  in  autumn  by 
similar  bunches  of  dark 
red  fruits.  The  beauty  of 
a  well  furnished  tree  at 
that  time  cannot  be  over¬ 
estimated;  and, seeing  that 
it  flowers  and  fruits  in 
quite  a  small  state  and 
even  in  smoky  towns,  the 
wonder  is  that  so  few  cul¬ 
tivators  and  planters  take 
it  into  their  consideration. 
There  is  an  old  variety 
of  it  with  yellow  fruits, 
but  it  is  probably  all  but 
lost  to  cultivation ;  and 
also  a  weeping  variety 
with  pendulous  branches. 

P.  Aria.  —  The  White 
Beam  Tree,  like  the  White 
Poplar,  becomes  a  con¬ 
spicuous  object  in  the 
landscape  when  the  foli¬ 
age  is  ruffled  by  a  breeze  of 
wind,  so  that  the  snowy 
under-surface  is  brought 
into  view.  The  whole  tree, 
however,  has  a  hoary 
appearance,  more  especially  in  spring  and  early 
summer,  while  some  varieties  are  more  conspicuous 
in  this  respect  than  others.  The  species  is  very 
variable  both  as  to  the  shape,  size  and  division  of 
the  leaves.  The  fruit  in  the  more  typical  form  is 
red,  but  in  other  cases  it  is  orange  or  almost  yellow'. 
Some  varieties  are  quite  dwarf,  forming  bushes,  but 
as  a  rule  the  White  Beam  Tree  attains  a  height  of 
30  ft.  to  40  ft.  It  should  therefore  be  relegated  to 
the  pleasure  grounds  or  parks,  where  it  may  be 
planted  amongst  others  forming  clumps,  or  singly. 
Trees  here  and  there  along  the  sides  of  avenues  or 
drives,  also  serve  to  lighten  up  the  landscape. 

- - 

The  Hull  and  East  Riding  Cnrysanthemum  Society  s 
schedule  of  prizes  has  just  been  issued,  and  is  on  the 
usual  liberal  scale.  The  two  leading  classes,  viz,, 
for  twenty-four  blooms  of  incurved  and  Japanese 
respectively,  have  1st  prizes  of  £10  and  a  five  guinea 
silver  cup  in  each ;  and  for  a  group  not  exceeding 
100  square  feet,  a  challenge  cup  value  twenty  guineas 
and  £6  are  offered.  The  exhibition  will  take  place 
on  November  16th  and  17th. 


P.  Malus  floribunda. — Many  names  are  given 
to  this  Pyrus,  including  P.  floribunda  and  Malus 
microcarpa  floribunda  ;  but  whatever  name  may  be 
given  it  there  can  be  no  disputing  of  the  fact  of  its 
highly  ornamental  character  during  the  month  of 
May  when  nature  everywhere  is  putting  on  her  sum¬ 
mer  dress.  Besides  this  use  in  the  shrubbery  or 
pleasure  ground,  it  also  submits  readily  to  forcing, 
and  appears  as  floriferous  then  as  in  the  open  ground, 
and  the  flowers  are  almost  as  highly  coloured.  It 
presents  no  difficulty  in  forcing  to  be  in  flower  by  the 
beginning  of  April,  but  the  heat  necessary  to  flower 
it  earlier  would  probably  cause  the  flowers  to  be 
short  lived  and  poor  in  colour  owing  to  the  relative 
absence  cf  light  at  that  season.  Being  of  dwarf 
stature,  it  may  be  considered  a  shrub  rather  than  a 
tree,  with  a  mass  of  slender,  twiggy  shoots,  which 
gives  it  an  imposing  appearance  when  in  bloom  owing 
to  the  profusion  of  flower  buds.  It  comes  from 


Pyrus  Malus  floribunda. 


Japan,  from  whence  so  many  hardy  flowering  trees 
and  shrubs  have  been  obtained  for  the  decoration  of 
our  gardens.  The  leaves  are  small,  oblong-lanceo¬ 
late,  bluntly  toothed,  and  thickly  set  in  tufts  on  the 
numerous,  short,  spur-like  branches.  The  flowers 
are  relatively  large  when  fully  expanded,  and  heavily 
tinted  with  rosy-red  upon  the  back,  while  they  appear 
of  an  intense  red  or  almost  crimson  while  yet  in  the 
bud,  so  that  they  are  very  conspicuous  from  the  time 
the  buds  swell  up  till  the  petals  drop.  The  floriferous 
nature  of  this  beautiful  shrub  may  be  gleaned  by 
reference  to  our  illustration  of  a  spray  prepared 
from  a  forced  specimen. 

P.  arbutifolia. — The  Choke-berry,  as  it  is  called, 
is  a  native  of  North  America  and  forms  a  shrub 
varying  from  2  ft.  to  10  ft.  in  height,  but  is  usually 
seen  as  a  low  spreading  bush.  The  flowers  are  white 
or  tinted  with  purple  and  are  succeeded  by  small  red 
or  purple  fruits.  May  and  June  are  the  months  in 
which  it  blooms,  so  that  it  forms  a  succession  to 
those  which  flower  earlier.  The  leaves  are  oblong 
or  obovate,  finely  serrated,  and  of  a  dark  shining 
green  colour  resembling  those  of  the  Arbutus  or 
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Choice  Plants  in  Flower. 

Tulipa  Leichtlinii. — There  are  several  of  the 
smaller-flowered  species  of  Tulip  which  are  very 
interesting  as  well  as  beautiful,  notwithstanding  their 
relatively  small  size  when  compared  with  the  florists’ 
Tulip  and  other  races  of  T.  Gesneriana.  They  may 
be  grown  in  sandy  soil  in  the  open  border,  or  upon 
the  rockery,  where  their  peculiar  beauty  will  be  more 
appreciated  than  when  grown  alongside  of  the  more 
gaudy  forms  of  T.  Gesneriana.  That  under  notice 
presents  a  peculiar  combination  of  colours,  the 
segments  being  creamy-yellow  becoming  almost 
white,  while  the  three  outer  segments  are  of  a  bright 
red  with  a  white  margin  on  the  outer  face.  The 
stem  bears  one  flower  and  two  or  three  linear, 
channelled,  glaucous  leaves. 

Tulipa  biflora. — The  flowers  of  this  species  are 
below  the  middle  size  for  a  Tulip,  and  although  two 
is  the  usual  number  on  a  stem,  they  vary  from  one 
to  five,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Son,  Long  Ditton,  Surrey.  The  normal 
number  of  segments  to  the  perianth  is  six,  but 
curiously  enough  they  vary  here  from  eight  to  ten, 
which  surely  must  represent  exceptional  vigour. 
The  flowers  are  pale  yellow  with  exception  of  the 
external  face  of  the  outer  ones,  which  are  green,  more 
or  less  shaded  with  purple.  The  bulbs  were  recently 
introduced  from  Affghanistan  by  Capt.  Nelson,  of 
Godaiming. 

Iris  reticulata  Nelsoni. — The  falls  of  this 
variety  are  spathulate,  bright  deep  blue  and  marbled 
with  blue,  white  and  yellow  along  the  centre  and 
down  the  claw.  The  standards  and  stigmas  are 
bright  blue  shaded  with  purple  towards  the  base. 
The  flowers  are  brighter  even  if  somewhat  smaller 
than  those  of  the  type. 

Corydalis  cava  albiflora. — The  size  of  the 
flowers  and  the  abundance  with  which  they  are 
produced  renders  either  this  or  the  type  very 
ornamental  in  spring.  The  inner  petals  of  the  white 
variety  have  a  black  block  on  the  inner  face  at  the 
apex,  otherwise  there  is  nothing  to  mar  their  purity, 
and  although  this  shines  through  faintly  it  cannot  be 
detected  except  on  close  examination.  The  ease  and 
certainty  with  which  this  may  be  grown  should  also 
recommend  it  to  those  making  a  collection,  because 
when  once  established  it  can  take  care  of  itself. 

Anemone  coronaria  Queen  of  the  South. — 
This  is  a  wild  form  collected  in  the  south  of  France, 
and  is  more  easily  grown  than  the  numerous  improved 
garden  forms.  A.  c.  syriaca  from  Palestine,  and 
so  named  by  the  Dutch,  is  precisely  identical  with 
the  above,  and  so  is  President  Carnot,  of  Messrs. 
Damman  &  Co.,  of  Italy.  The  flowers  are  of  large 
size,  and  consist  of  six  to  seven  broadly  oblong, 
blunt,  brilliant  scarlet  sepals,  fading  into  rose  at  the 
base,  and  forming  a  ring  round  the  black  anthers. 

Anemone  nemorosa  Robinsoniana. — The  beauti¬ 
ful  soft  blue  flowers  of  this  variety  are  very  charm¬ 
ing,  whether  the  plant  is  grown  in  patches  by  itself 
or  in  association  with  the  type  and  its  various  forms. 
It  delights  in  a  little  shade,  more  particularly  if  a 
little  moisture  can  be  secured  in  that  way,  but  by 
the  use  of  peat  may  be  grown  anywhere  with  full 
exposure  to  sunshine.  The  various  forms  of  A. 
nemorosa  associate  well  with  Ferns  in  the  hardy, 
outdoor  fernery,  where  the  conditions  as  to  moisture 
are  present ;  and  as  the  leaves  of  the  Anemone  die 
down  in  summer  the  thick  shade  of  the  Ferns  does 
not  injure  them. 

Trillium  sessile  californicum. — The  flowers 
of  T.  sessile  are  stalkless,  and  seated  close  down  upon 
the  leaves.  The  three  inner  segments  or  petals  are 
purple  in  the  type,  but  in  the  variety  under  notice 
they  are  white.  The  three  leaves  are  roundly  ellip¬ 
tic,  and  variously  blotched  with  dark  olive  green  on 
alight  green  ground.  It  should  be  planted  in  peaty 
soil,  or  in  that  containing  a  considerable  amount  of 
decaying  leaves  or  vegetable  matter.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Wood  Lilies  are  all  interesting  in  their  way, 
owing  to  their  neat  habit,  quaint  flowers,  and  the 
leaves  which  in  several  species  are  blotched. 

Fritillaria  pallidiflora. — The  flowers  of  this 
Fritillary  are  bell-shaped  and  of  a  pale  yellow,  as 
implied  by  the  specific  name,  and  finely  spotted  with 
black  internally.  The  stems  are  generally  from  six 
to  nine  inches  high,  and  clothed  with  short  but  broad 
oval  or  lanceolate,  glaucous  leaves,  so  that  the  plant 
on  the  whole  is  both  pretty  and  interesting.  The 


number  of  flowers  on  a  stem  varies  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  plant,  and  although  they  are  not 
showy,  yet  there  is  something  about  them  which  col¬ 
lectors  of  hardy  plants  cannot  fail  to  admire.  The 
bulbs  should  be  planted  in  sandy  soil,  and  in  the 
front  row  if  growm  on  the  herbaceous  border.  We 
noted  all  of  the  above  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Barr 
&  Son. 

Anemone  fulgens.  —  The  continuously  cold 
weather  of  the  past  winter  has  prevented  the  early 
flowering  of  this  fine  species,  making  it  contempor¬ 
aneous  with  others  which  we  are  accustomed  to  see 
in  April.  When  we  have  a  mild  autumu  it  comes 
into  bloom  in  November  and  also  gets  very  fine 
again  in  February  provided  the  weather  is  mild.  In 
any  case  we  have  few  flowers  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year  to  compete  with  it  in  brilliancy.  The  fleshy, 
creeping  rhizomes  may  be  planted  in  any  good 
garden  soil,  even  out  in  the  open,  but  a  little  shelter 
from  the  north  and  east  would  be  beneficial  rather 
than  otherwise,  and  serve  to  protect  the  blossom 
when  it  makes  its  appearance  early  in  the  year.  The 
cluster  of  black  stamens  in  the  centre  contrasts  well 
with  the  scarlet  sepals. 

SPRAYING  WITH 

ARSENIC  COMPOUNDS. 

The  only  insecticide  sprays  which  are  at  all 
dangerous  to  use  are  the  arsenic  compounds,  and  even 
here  the  danger  is  greatly  exaggerated  by  those  not 
conversant  with  the  facts.  Paris  green  and  London 
purple  have  for  many  years  been  extensively  used 
in  this  country  as  insecticides,  and  a  case  of  fatal 
poisoning  from  their  use  as  such  has  never  been  sub¬ 
stantiated.  The  only  danger  lies  in  having  the 
poison  about  a  farm  or  plantation  in  bulk.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  use  of  Paris  green  against  the 
Colorado  potato-beetle  a  great  deal  of  opposition 
was  developed  on  account  of  the  supposed  danger, 
and  only  recently  the  sale  of  American  Apples  in 
England  has  received  a  set-back  owing  to  the  sup¬ 
posed  danger  of  arsenic  poisoning  from  their 
consumption.  The  question  as  to  whether  arsenic 
may  be  absorbed  by  the  growing  plant  in  any  degree 
was  long  ago  settled  in  the  negative  by  the  best 
chemists  in  the  country.  Dr.  William  McMurtrie, 
formerly  chemist  of  this  department,  in  1878  showed 
that  even  where  Paris  green  was  applied  to  the  soil 
in  such  quantities  as  to  cause  the  wilting  or  death  of 
the  plants,  the  most  rigorous  chemical  analysis 
could  detect  no  arsenic  in  the  composition  of  the 
plants  themselves.  Other  experiments  in  a  similar 
direction  by  Prof.  R.  C.  Ivedzie,  of  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College,  confirmed  these  conclusions. 
It  is  safe,  then,  to  assume  that  the  only  way  in  which 
fruit  or  vegetables  can  convey  the  poison  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  will  be  through  the  very  minute  quantity  of 
arsenic  left  upon  the  edible  part  of  the  plant. 
Against  the  possibility  of  such  an  effect  the  following 
facts  may  be  urged  : — - 

(1)  It  would  seem  at  first  glance  that  tfce  use  of  an 
arsenical  poison  upon  a  plant  like  the  Cabbage  would 
be  very  unsafe  to  recommend,  yet  Paris  green  and 
London  purple  are  used  upon  this  crop  to  kill  the 
several  species  of  leaf-eating  worms  which  are  so 
destructive  to  it,  and  an  absolute  absence  of  all 
danger  where  the  application  has  been  properly 
made  has  been  recently  shown  by  Prof.  Gillette,  of 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  Colorado,  by 
the  following  veductio  ad  dbsurdum  : 

*  *  *  Where  the  green  is  dusted  from  a  bag  in 

the  proportion  of  1  ounce  of  the  poison  to  100  ounces 
of  flour  and  just  enough  applied  to  each  head  to 
make  a  slight  show  of  dust  on  the  leaves,  say,  for 
twenty-eight  heads  of  Cabbage,  1  ounce  of  mixture, 
the  worms  will  all  be  killed  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  days,  while  the  average  amount  of  poison  on 
each  head  will  be  about  one-seventh  of  a  grain. 
Fully  one-half  of  the  powder  will  Dll  on  the  outside 
leaves  and  on  the  ground,  and  thus  an  individual 
will  have  to  eat  about  twenty-eight  heads  of  Cabbage 
in  order  to  consume  a  poisonous  dose  of  arsenic, 
even  if  the  balance  of  the  poison  remained  after 
cooking 

(2)  In  case  of  spraying  Apple  orchards  for  the 
codling-moth  there  is  scarcely  a  possibility  of  injury 
to  theconsumer  of  the  fruit.  A  mathematical  compur 
tation  will  quickly  show  that  where  the  poison  is  used 
in  the  proportion  of  x  pound  to  200  gallons  of  water 
(the  customary  proportion)  the  arsenic  will  be  so 
distributed  through  the  water  that  it  will  be  impossi¬ 


ble  for  a  sufficient  quantity  to  collect  upon  any  given 
Apple  to  have  the  slightest  injurious  effect  upon  the 
consumer.  In  fact,  such  a  computation  will  indicate 
beyond  all  peradventure  that  it  will  be  necessary  for 
an  individual  to  consume  several  barrels  of  Apples  at 
a  single  meal  in  order  to  absorb  a  fatal  dose  even 
should  this  enormous  meal  be  eaten  soon  after  the 
spraying  and  should  the  consumer  eat  the  entire 
fruit. 

(3)  As  a  matter  of  fact  careful  microscopic  exam¬ 
inations  have  been  made  of  the  fruit  and  foliage  of 
sprayed  trees  at  various  intervals  after  spraying 
which  indicate  that  after  the  water  has  evaporated 
the  poison  soon  entirely  disappears  either  through 
being  blown  off  by  the  wind  or  washed  off  by 
rains,  so  that  after  fifteen  days  hardly  the  minutest 
trace  can  be  discovered. 

(4)  In  the  line  of  actual  experiment  as  indicating 
the  very  finely  divided  state  of  the  poison  and  the 
extremely  small  quantity  which  is  used  to  each  tree. 
Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  has  conducted  some  striking  experiments.  A 
thick  paper  was  placed  under  an  Apple  tree  which 
was  thoroughly  sprayed  on  a  windy  day  so  that  the 
dripping  was  rather  excessive.  After  the  dripping 
had  ceased,  the  paper  (covering  a  space  of  72  square 
feet)  was  analyzed  and  four-tenths  of  a  grain  of 
arsenic  was  found.  Another  tree  was  thoroughly’ 
sprayed,  and  subsequently  the  grass  and  clover 
beneath  it  was  carefully  cut  and  fed  to  a  horse  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  sign  of  injury. 

The  whole  matter  was  well  summed  up  by 
Professor  Riley  in  a  recent  lecture  before  the  Lowell 
Institute,  in  Boston,  in  the  followdng  words 

The  latest  sensational  report  of  this  kind  was  the 
rumour,  emanating  from  London,  within  the  last 
week,  that  American  Apples  were  being  rejected  for 
fear  their  use  was  unsafe.  If  we  consider  for  a 
moment  how  minute  is  the  quantity  of  arsenic  that 
can  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  remain 
in  the  calyx  of  an  Apple,  we  shall  see  at  once  how 
absurd  this  fear  is  ;  for,  even  if  the  poison  that 
originally  killed  the  worm  remained  intact,  one 
would  have  to  eat  many  barrels  of  Apples  at  a  meal 
to  get  a  sufficient  quantity  to  poison  a  human  being 
Moreover,  much  of  the  poison  is  washed  off  by 
rain,  and  some  of  it  is  thrown  off  by  natural  growth 
of  the  Apple,  so  that  there  is;  as  a  rule,  nothing  left 
of  the  poison  in  the  garnered  fruit.  Add  to  this  the 
further  fact  that  few  people  eat  Apples  raw  without 
casting  away  the  calyx  and  stem  ends,  the  only  parts 
where  any  poison  could,  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  remain,  and  that  these  parts  are 
always  cut  away  in  cooking,  and  we  see  how  utterly 
groundless  are  any  fears  of  injury  and  how  useless 
any  prohibitive  measures  against  American  Apples 
on  this  score. —  Bulletin  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

- - 

THE  GO JSEBERRY 

CATERPILLAR. 

One  of  the  most  persistent  enemies  of  the  Gooseberry 
is  undoubtedly  the  caterpillar.  It  is  th,e  progeny  of 
the  magpie  moth  (Abraxas  grossulariata),  which 
deposits  its  eggs  upon  the  foliage,  and  from  them  is 
hatched  in  September  a  slightly  hairy  coloured  cater¬ 
pillar,  spotted  with  black,  and  marked  with  orange 
along  the  sides,  and  which  forms  a  loop  in  walking. 
It  feeds  upon  the  leaves  during  autumn  and  spring, 
devouring  all  but  the  petiole,  and  often  entirely- 
defoliating  both  Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes. 
It  changes  into  a  pupa  in  May-  or  J  une,  and  in  about 
three  weeks  afterwards  the  perfect  insect  makes  its 
appearance.  Handpicking  the  caterpillars  at  an 
early  stage  of  their  growth  is  one  good  method  of 
stopping  their  ravages,  and,  still  better  perhaps, 
burning  the  leaves  on  which  the  eggs  are  laid,  are  the 
troublesome  means  by  which  this  destructive  pest 
may  be  got  rid  of.  O  d  Donald  Beaton  once  stated 
that  pouring  ammoniacal  liquor  diluted  with  water 
over  the  bushes,  was  the  easiest  mode  of  destroying 
the  caterpillars,  but,  as  he  was  careful  to  remark,  the 
strength  of  the  liquor  varies  greatly,  and  therefore  it 
is  advisable  to  ascertain  by  experiment  the  least 
amount  of  dilution  which  will  not  prove  injurious  in 
the  sun  to  the  leaves. 

I  notice  that  one  of  your  gardening  contemporaries 
calls  attention  to  a  Yorkshire  practice  of  placing  a 
bush  of  furze  in  the  centre  of  each  tree  before  the 
caterpillars  were  likely  to  attack  the  leaves.  The 
writer  states  this  has  proved  a  good  remedy,  and  he 
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attributes  it  to  the  perfume  emitted  by  the  flowers. 
I  am  disposed  to  think  that  if  the  furze  be  placed  in 
the  trees  before  the  butterflies  begin  to  lay  their  eggs, 
the  insects,  coming  into  contact  with  the  prickles,  do 
not  like  them,  and  turn  away  from  the  trees.  I 
remember,  when  in  Yorkshire  some  thirty  years  ago, 
going  into  a  garden  and  seeing  a  plantation  of 
Gooseberry  trees,  each  with  a  bunch  of  furze  in 
the  middle.  It  was  remarkable  to  note  how  little 
these  trees  were  ravaged  by  the  caterpillar,  while  in 
surrounding  gardens  they  were  almost  bare  of  leaves. 
The  gentleman  in  whose  garden  I  saw  this  contrivance 
stated  that  he  and  his  father  had  practised  it  for 
thirty  years,  and  always  with  success.  I  know  that 
the  bare  mention  of  the  method  is  apt  to  excite 
ridicule,  but,  after  all,  there  is  something  in  these 
old  customs,  and  until  we  can  show  they  are  useless 
to  serve  the  purpose  contemplated,  ridicule  is  some¬ 
what  out  of  place. — R.  D. 


PROPAGATING  CAMELLIAS. 

When  desirous  to  increase  the  finer  double  varieties 
of  the  Camellia,  and  having  some  plants  of  inferior 
kinds  for  stocks  at  hand,  we  have  always  found  the 
operation  of  grafting  to  act  more  effectually  from  the 
present  time  up  to  the  end  of  July  than  at  any  other 
period  of  the  year.  We  invariably  adopt  one  of  the 
two  methods  most  in  favour  with  horticulturists, 
namely,  tongue  and  saddle ;  and  experience  proves 
them  to  be,  at  least  in  this  particular  case,  the  best, 
most  convenient,  and  most  applicable  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  conditions.  A  comparatively  long 
teim  of  experience  also  teaches  us  that  low  grafting 
on  old  stocks  is  a  thing  not  to  be  commended.  Such 
we  find  will  prove  more  satisfactory  when  grafted 
with  a  view  to  make  them  standards.  They  will  then 
arrive  in  a  shorter  period  at  the  flowering  stage,  and 
in  less  time  f  >rm  vigorous  plants;  and  there  is,  we  ob¬ 
serve,  little  danger  of  the  stock  breaking  out  shoots 
after  the  graft  or  grafts  have  taken,  and  there  can  be 
equally  as  little  objection  for  having  plants  on 
edium  standards.  If,  however,  a  tall  pyramidal 
tree  is  desired  to  be  grafted,  to  give  the  most  imme¬ 
diate  effect,  we  cut  it  well  back.and  put  as  many  grafts 
on  as  will  feather  it,  so  to  speak,  and  in  six  weeks  we 
have  the  plant  almost  as  well  furnished  with  foliage 
as  it  originally  had  been.  Though  not  by  any  means 
a  difficult  thing, this  operation  to  be  successfully  done 
requires  a  certain  amount  of  nicety  and  precision  in 
its  performance,  that  perhaps  practice  alone  will  en¬ 
sure  satisfactory  results.  Scion  and  stock,  to  begin 
with,  must  be  tolerably  rcbust  and  healthy,  or 
nothing  but  failure  can  be  expected  to  ensue. 

Our  plan  is,  when  the  plants  to  be  operated  on  are 
done  flowering,  we  put  them  into  heat,  where  they 
soon  start  into  growth,  and  about  the  beginning  of 
May,  or  sooner  as  the  case  may  be,  wood  will  be 
formed  of  sufficient  length  to  make  grafts.  We  cut 
these  from  2  in.  to  3  in.  long  and  forked  if  possible, 
with  a  part  of  last  year’s  wood  attached,  which  part 
is  prepared  and  inserted  into  the  incision  of  the 
stock.  Having  fitted  it  nicely  in  its  position,  it  is 
firmly  bound  with  strips  of  Raffia,  wetted  previously 
to  take  out  any  contractions  and  as  well  as  to  make 
it  more  impervious  to  the  penetration  of  air  to  the 
wound.  Over  this  a  layer  of  sphagnum  or  any  moss 
is  placed  and  moderately  bound.  This  must  be  kept 
always  moist.  The  plants  are  placed  in  heat,  the 
stronger  the  better,  and  kept  shaded  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  in  less  than  six  weeks  the  union  is 
complete.  Now  the  whole  covering  should  be  care¬ 
fully  removed  in  case  that  the  Raffia  may  be  too 
tight.  It,  however,  sometimes  rots,  but  this  is  not 
to  be  trusted,  for  it  may  very  considerably  injure 
the  free  development  of  the  healing  process.  A  little 
moss  lightly  tied  round  the  wound  is  all  that  should 
now  be  needed,  which,  of  course,  must  be  rigidly 
kept  moist.  This  tends  powerfully  to  accelerate  the 
formation  of  callus,  the  concretion  which  is  so 
materially  indispensable  in  bringing  about  a  union. 

Tire  young  grafts  will  not  make  much  growth  the 
same  year.  They  seem  to  be  exerting  their  vitality, 
in  co-operation  with  the  stock,  in  the  common  work 
of  building  up  the  point  of  union.  Nevertheless, 
they  will  often  perfect  their  flower  buds,  and  some, 
times  will  develop  into  fair  blooms.  This,  however- 
should  almost  never  be  looked  for,  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  will  therefore  be  avoided.  In  the  following 
year  they  will  make  splendid  growths,  and  flowers 
should  certainly  be  looked  for  in  quantity  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  strength  of  the  stock.  To  increase 


the  general  stock  of  Camellias  we  raise  stocks  from 
seed.  Most  of  the  single  kinds  will  readily  form  seed 
pods,  and  the  beans  as  soon  as  ripe  in  autumn  may 
be  sown.  In  two  years  they  are  in  fine  condition 
for  grafting. 

It  may  be  said  against  this  practice  that  gardeners 
can  buy  young  plants  cheaper  than  the  time  and 
attention  required  for  rearing  them  himself.  That 
may  be  very  true,  but  there  is  certainly  one  great 
evil  incurred  by  the  modern  horticulturist  in  the 
system  of,  so  to  speak,  giving  out  his  work  to  others. 
This  must  indirectly  in  the  long  run,  professionally 
and  commercially,  have  a  powerful  tendency  to  horti¬ 
cultural  paralysis.  Are  we  not  now  beginning  to 
feel,  indeed,  that  such  is  the  case  ? — D.  Chisholm. 

- - 

HISTORY  OF  THE 

PLUM. 

The  cultivated  plum,  Prunus  domestica,  was 
generally  believed  by  our  earliest  authorities  to  have 
originated  in  Asia  Minor,  and  from  whence  it  appears 
to  have  found  its  way  into  Europe  in  very  early  times, 
since  it  was  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  having  been 
cultivated  in  his  day  in  Greece  and  Italy.  From 
south-east  Europe  it  gradually  spread  into  France 
and  Germany,  and  ultimately  travelled  from  thence 
into  Britain,  but  at  what  period  the  latter  event  took 
place  there  is  no  authentic  evidence  forthcoming, 
although  it  is  believed  the  Plum  had  reached  this 
country  early  in  the  Christian  Era,  if  not  before  it. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Plum  has  been  cultivated 
amongst  us  since  a  very  early  period,  and  Prunus 
domestica  has  long  been  looked  at  as  a  thoroughly 
naturalised  tree  in  Britain.  The  fruit  has  been 
freely  used  by  us  as  an  article  of  diet  for  many  cen¬ 
turies,  and  as  intelligence  began  to  spread  the 
gardeners  and  fruit  growers  of  the  day  turned  their 
attention  to  improving  the  size  and  quality  of  the 
Plum  by  raising  new  varieties. 

The  varieties  enumerated  by  Rea,  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  amount  to  about  thirty  as 
being  worthy  of  cultivation. 

Parkinson,  in  the  days  of  King  Charles,  describes 
sixty  varieties,  “  all  of  which,”  he  says,  “  are  to  be  had 
of  my  very  good  friend,  Master  John  Tradescante, 
who  hath  wonderfully  laboured  to  obtain  all  the 
rarest  fruits  he  can  hear  of  in  any  place  in 
Christendom.” 

Batty  Langley,  of  Twickenham,  in  his  “  Pomona,” 
published  in  1729,  says,  ■'  There  are  a  very  great 
variety  of  Plumbs,  some  of  which  are  very  good,  and 
others  very  bad,”  and  describes  twenty-eight  of 
which  he  terms  "  valuable”  varieties.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  Martyn  enumerated  about 
sixty.  In  the  fourth  decade  of  the  present  century, 
Loudon  mentioned  that  about  100  varieties  were 
named  in  nurserymen's  catalogues,  and  gave  a 
description  of  thirty-two  of  the  best  selected  by  the 
famed  pomologist,  Mr.  Robt.  Thompson,  of  Chiswick, 
in  his  “  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening.” 

In  the  third  edition  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  Catalogue  of  Fruits,  compiled  by  Mr.  Robt. 
Thompson,  127  varieties  of  Plums  were  described  as 
distinct. 

From  the  middle  of  this  century  onwards,  they 
found  the  varieties  beginning  to  multiply  rapidly — 
many  Plums  of  the  highest  merit  having  appeared 
during  the  last  forty  years. 

For  this  we  have  to  thank  the  efforts  of  enter¬ 
prising  pomologists,  prominent  among  whom,  in 
raising  superior  varieties  of  Plums,  must  be  mentioned 
Mr.  Thomas  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  and  the  late 
Mr.  Webster,  of  Gordon  Castle,  whose  collection  of 
thirty-six  varieties  of  Seedling  Plums  raised  by 
himself,  and  exhibited  at  the  Plum  Congress  held 
in  the  Waverly  Market,  Edinburgh,  in  September, 
1889,  was  a  feature  unparalleled,  so  far  as  I  know, 
in  any  previous  exhibition  in  this  country. 

In  the  "  Book  of  the  Garden,”  1855,  Mr.  McIntosh 
describes  upwards  of  seventy  varieties,  and  named 
twenty-seven  as  then  growing  in  the  gardens  at 
Dalkeith,  most  of  which  are  still  in  existence,  and 
samples  of  their  fruit  were  exhibited  at  the 
Edinburgh  Congress.  In  the  “  Pomologists’  Manual,” 
published  in  1866,  by  Peter  Lawson  &  Son,  160 
varieties  were  described,  and  in  the  second  edition 
of  the  ”  Orchardist,”  published  about  twenty  years 
ago  by  Mr.  John  Scott,  of  the  Merriott  Nurseries, 
Somerset,  no  fewer  than  232  varieties  were  described 
as  distinct,  and  all  cultivated  by  him  ;  while,  in  a 


supplemental  list,  the  varieties  were  increased  to  a 
grand  total  of  440.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  many 
of  the  kinds  mentioned  in  that  long  list  are  worthless 
for  cultivation  in  Britain,  although  they  might  be  of 
some  value  in  the  country  of  their  origin. 

Coming  to  the  latest  and  best  authority,  we  find 
that  Dr.  Hogg  described  about  190  varieties  in  the 
fifth  edition  of  the  "  Fruit  Manual,”  published  in 
1884,  which  no  doubt  comprised  every  good  variety 
known  and  proved  in  this  country  at  that  date 
However,  the  raisers  of  new  varieties  are  as  busy  as 
ever,  and  the  number  of  good  kinds  are  yearly  in¬ 
creasing.  Some  excellent  Plums  have  been  raised 
in  Scotland,  among  the  best  of  which  might  be 
named  Lawson's  Golden,  raised  in  1842  by  Mr. 
Archibald  Gorrie,  at  Annat  Gardens  in  the  Carse  of 
Gowrie,  Guthrie’s  Apricot,  Aunt  Ann,  Late  Green, 
Taybank  and  Topaz,  all  raised  by  Mr.  Chas.  Guthrie, 
of  Taybank,  Dundee;  and  last,  but  by  no  means  the 
least  meritorious,  the  numerous  seedlings  raised  by 
Mr.  John  Webster,  at  Gordon  Castle  Gardens,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Moray  Firth,  some  of  which,  in  due 
time,  are  likely  to  take  rank  among  the  leading 
varieties.  The  names  of  two  other  hardy  and  very 
useful  Plums,  the  early  history  of  which  is  lost  in 
obscurity,  smacked  strongly  of  Scottish  origin — 
Caledonian  and  Fotheringham,  the  first  better 
known  as  Goliath.  To  English  raisers  we  are 
indebted  for  many  of  the  most  valuable  Plums  The 
most  popular  of  all  the  varieties,  Victoria,  originated 
in  Sussex  ;  Diamond  and  Farleigh  Prolific  Damson 
in  Kent ;  Kirke's  Prince  of  Wales,  Poupart  s  and 
Sandall's  in  Middlesex ;  Mitchelson’s  in  Surrey ; 
Pond's  seedling  in  Wilts  ;  Nonsuch  in  Devonshire, 
Pershore,  Prune  Damson,  Ickworth  and  Downton 
Imperatrice  and  several  other  useful  kinds  in  the 
Midlands;  Coe's  Golden  Drop  in  Suffolk  ;  Winesour 
and  Wyedale  in  Yorkshire;  while  the  Red  and 
White  Magnum  Bonum  and  some  other  useful  Plums 
had  been  so  long  in  cultivation  in  England  that  all 
trace  of  their  origin  had  been  lost,  although  there  was 
good  reason  to  believe  them  to  be  natives.  Hertford¬ 
shire,  however,  might  be  said  to  be  the  modern 
birthplace  of  the  Plum  in  England,  as  it  was  from 
the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Rivers  &  Son,  at 
Sawbridgeworth,  that  most  of  the  best  and  most 
profitable  varieties  have  emanated  in  recent  times. 

Among  the  many  fine  Plums  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Messrs.  Rivers,  the  following  first-rate 
varieties  might  be  mentioned  ; — Early  Transparent, 
Late  Transparent,  Early  Prolific,  Late  Prolific, 
Autumn  Compote,  Archduke,  Grand  Duke,  Czar, 
Sultan  and  Monarch, — ten  most  excellent  Plums,  to 
which  probably  some  or  all  of  the  newest  lot — Golden 
Transparent,  Bittern,  Curlew,  Heron,  Mallard  and 
Stint — may  have  to  be  added  after  they  have  been 
fully  proved.  From  France  and  Germany  we  have 
received  some  excellent  varieties,  chiefly  of  the  Gage 
and  Orleans  types  (including  that  old  favourite 
Dessert  Plum  the  Green  Gage),  and  many  others  in 
less  repute  amongst  us  of  the  Damask  and  Mirabelle 
types,  most  of  which  have  proved  to  be  not  worthy 
of  cultivation  in  this  country.  Of  all  foreign 
countries,  however,  it  is  to  America,  particularly 
the  United  States,  that  we  are  most  indebted  for 
some  of  the  best  Plums,  such  as  the  general  favourite 
Jefferson,  a  first-rate  dessert  Plum,  and  a  sure 
bearer,  Washington,  Denniston’s  Superb,  Cooper's 
Large  Columbia,  McLaughlin,  Lawrence's  Favourite, 
Prince’s  Imperial,  Huling’s  Superb,  and  some 
others,  which  have  all  proved  hardy  and  good 
bearers  here,  and  really  worth  growing  in  our  gardens 
and  orchards. — From  a  Paper  read  by  Mr.  Dunn , 
Dalkeith,  at  the  Edinburgh  Plum  Conference. 

- - 

OLD  GARDENS. 

Gardens,  says  a  writer  in  the  Liverpool  Mercury,  are 
among  the  early  institutions  devised  by  man  for  his 
delight.  It  is  recorded  that  Mahabad,  the  first 
Persian  king,  had  a  garden,  and  Xenophon  tells  us 
that  Cyrus  took  care  that  "  the  paradises  should  be 
filled  with  all  that  is  beautiful  and  useful  which  the 
soil  can  produce.”  The  favourire  plants  were 
Violets  and  Roses,  odoriferous  trees,  such  as  the 
Cypress  and  Pine,  and  such  shady  ones  as  the  Elm. 
The  taste  shown  in  this  list,  so  far  as  it  goes,  could 
hardly  be  called  in  question.  The  Greeks  clipped 
their  Box  trees  into  artificial  forms,  a  custom  which 
they  borrowed  from  Asia  Minor,  and  one  which  our 
ancestors  in  turn  borrowed  from  them.  Among 
plants  of  which  they  were  especially  fond  were  the 
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Narcissus,  Violet,  and  Rose,  as  well  as  Ivy  and 
sweet-smelling  trees.  When  we  come  to  the 
Romans  we  find  that  Lucullus  had  a  colossal  land¬ 
scape  garden  in  which  he  raised  hills,  dug  out  lakes, 
built  towers,  and  grew  countless  choice  exotics. 
The  Rose  was  the  favourite  Roman  flower,  and  for 
the  decoration  with  it  of  one  of  her  suppers 
Cleopatra  is  said  to  have  paid  an  Egyptian  talent — 
more  than  ^200.  The  Roman  gardeners  forced  the 
Roses  by  means  of  plates  of  talc  warmed  by  hot 
water  and  placed  over  the  trees.  The  gardeners’ 
craft  declined  with  the  Roman  empire,  but  was  re¬ 
vived  by  Charlemagne. 

Of  early  English  gardens  we  have  little  infor¬ 
mation  previous  to  Alexander  Necham,  Abbot  of 
Cirencester,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  II.,  Richard  I., 
and  John  Speaking  of  the  ideal  garden  he  writes — 
"  Here  the  garden  should  be  adorned  with  Roses  and 
Lilies,  the  Turnsole,  Violets  and  Mandrake;  there 
you  should  have  Parsley,  Cort,  Fennel,  Southern¬ 
wood,  Coriander,  Sage,  Savory,  Hyssop,  Mint  Rue. 
Dittany,  Smallage,  Pellitory,  Lettuces,  Garden  Cress, 
and  Peonies.”  In  early  conveyances  the  Rose  was 
frequently  reserved  as  a  quit-rent,  its  place  being 
afterwards  taken  by  the  unpicturesque  peppercorn, 
Coming  to  the  14th  century  we  have  a  description- 
by  King  James  I.  of  Scotland,  of  the  garden  of 
Windsor  Castle,  where  he  was  imprisoned,  as  a 
place  full  of  trees,  with  hawthorn  walks  and 
arbours  ; 

And  myddis  every  herbore  might  be  sene 

The  sharp,  green,  sweete  jenepere. 

Lawns  with  groups  of  trees,  and  mounds  having 
steps  up  them,  seem  to  be  among  the  charac¬ 
teristic  features  of  the  gardens  of  this  date.  The 
mound,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  in  favour  a 
long  time,  as  Leland,  wTriting  in  1540,  describing  a 
north  country  garden,  says, 

And  yn  the  orchardes  were  mounts  writhen 

About  with  degrees,  like  the  turnings  in 

Cokil  shelles,  to  come  to  the  top  without  payne. 

Such  a  mound,  crowned  wdth  a  little  summer  house, 
I  well  remember  seeing  somewhere  in  the  Midlands 
— I  think  at  Boscobel,  where  the  garden  of  the 
historic  house  is  delightfully  rigid,  and  as  redolent  of 
the  antique  world  as  the  black  oak  beams  of  the 
building  itself.  In  Elizabeth’s  time  the  craft  of 
gardening  had  become  scientific,  and  to  some  extent 
artificial,  yet  with  a  delightful  artificiality  which 
does  not  seem  to  outrage  nature.  The  charm  of 
our  old  world  gardens  Diderot  expresses  admirably 
by  saying  that  they  "  seem  to  be  the  sanctuary  of  a 
sweet  and  placid  pleasure,”  and  compare  most 
favourably  with  the  elaborate  gardens  on  the  other 
side  of  the  channel. 

- •*> - 

■Hardening  §[iscellany. 


DAPHNE  BLAGAYANA. 

The  flowers  of  hardy  evergreen  Daphnes  are 
generally  poor  in  colour,  small  in  size,  and  much 
hidden  by  the  foliage.  D.  Blagayana  differs  in  all 
these  respects,  for  the  flowers  are  large,  white,  and 
produced  in  dense  clusters  from  the  apex  of  the 
previous  year's  shoots.  The  leaves  are  dark  green 
and  leathery,  and  are  most  closely  arranged  around 
or  near  the  top  of  the  shoots.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
mountains  of  Eastern  Europe,  is  of  very  slow  growth, 
and  therefore  adapted  for  planting  on  rockwork 
amongst  stones,  not  dry  rubble,  but  with  sufficient 
depth  of  soil  below,  so  that  the  roots  will  be  well 
supplied  with  moisture  during  the  summer  months 
when  making  fresh  growth. 


SAX1FRAGA  SCARELLICA. 

In  this  we  have  another  addition  to  the  yellow- 
flowered  section  of  Saxifragas.  The  flowers  are 
borne  in  clusters  or  cymes,  on  stems  2  in.  to  4  in.  high, 
and  are  large,  pale  primrose-yellow,  and  resemble  to 
some  extent  those  of  Saxifraga  arctioides  primulina, 
but  the  leaves  are  larger  and  more  resemble  those  of 
S.  Rocheliana  coriophylla.  They  are  linear-lanceo¬ 
late,  acute,  and  produced  in  small  rosettes  forming 
close  tufts.  The  close  and  compact  habit  of  the 
plant  makes  it  suitable  for  pot  work,  so  that  when 
placed  in  a  frame  or  hardy  plant  house  it  may  be 
had  in  bloom  some  time  previous  to  that  planted  out 
of  doors 


REMOVING  FLOWERS  FROM  POTAT03. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Jeffries  writes  from  Ipswich  to  the 
Morning  Post: — “  I  read  the  extract  in  your  paper 
from  the  Journal  du  Jura  as  to  the  effect  of  removing 
the  flowers  from  Potato  plants.  Your  readers  may 
like  to  kno>v  of  its  beneficial  results.  My  kitchen 
garden  had  not  more  than  6  in.  of  soil  ere  we  were 
upon  sand.  When  it  came  into  my  possession  many 
years  since  my  gardener  wras  very  dowm-hearted  at 
the  prospect  of  growing  thereon  good  crops  of  vege¬ 
tables,  but  he  succeeded  in  getting  a  better  depth  of 
soil  by  degrees  by  breaking  up  the  sub-soil  a  few 
inches  deeper  each  year  and  mixing  clay  from  a 
brick-yard,  spread  on  the  surface  before  winter  and 
made  friable  by  the  frost  in  addition  to  the 
usual  manurings,  but  even  then  Potatos  were  very 
small.  He  tried  various  experiments,  and  at  last  drew 
out  all  small  sapling  growths  when  4  in.  or  5  in.  long, 
and  cut  oft  all  flowers  as  they  appeared.  This 
answered  so  well  that  the  practice  has  been  continued 
for  nearly  forty  years  and  well  repaid  the  extra  atten¬ 
tion.  Producing  and  ripening  seed  is  a  tax  upon  the 
energies  of  any  plant,  especially  so  upon  the  Potato, 
which  provides  for  its  reproduction  by  its  under¬ 
ground  tubers.  But  if  allowed  to  produce  seed,  and 
it  begins  to  ripen,  the  tubers  stop  growing  and 
the  plants  die  off.  I  trust  the  above  remarks  may 
induce  others  to  adopt  the  plan,  and  thereby  increase 
the  yield  of  so  useful  a  vegetable.” 

PRIMULA  FORBESI 

A  flowering  specimen  of  this  species  of  Primula 
might  have  been  seen  for  some  time  past  in  the  hardy 
plant  house  at  Kew.  It  was  obtained  from  M. 
Vilmorin,  of  Paris,  in  October  last,  and  has  thriven 
very  satisfactorily.  The  leaves  are  oblong  or  roun¬ 
dish,  and  toothed,  and  in  general  aspect  and  texture 
resemble  those  of  P.  cortusoides,  but  are  much 
smaller.  The  flower  stems  are  remarkably  slender 
for  those  of  a  Primula  which  grows  about  i2-in.  to 
16  in.  high.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  whorls,  tier 
above  tier,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  P. 
japonica,  but  they  are  considerably  smaller,  pale 
rosy  purple,  with  an  orange  eye,  and  obovate, 
toothed  segments.  The  species  is  said  to  be  only 
of  annual  duration, so  that  unless  seeds  are  produced 
in  quantity  and  germinate  freely  we  cannot  expect  it 
to  enjoy  such  a  wide-spread  popularity  as  P.  obco- 
nica,  P.  japonica,  or  P.  Sieboldi.  It  is,  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  very  pretty  and  interesting  on  account  of  its  dis¬ 
tinctness  from  the  rest  of  the  section  to  which  it  be¬ 
longs. 

A  MINIATURE  EVENING  PRIMROSE. 

The  habit  of  Morisia  hypogaea  is  more  like  that  of  the 
common  Primrose  than  that  of  the  Evening  Primrose, 
and  it  is  even  dwarfer  with  bright  yellow  flowers  just 
peering  above  the  foliage.  The  plant,  however, 
belongs  to  the  same  natural  order  as  the  Evening 
Primrose  (CEnothera)  and  the  Fuchsia,  and  has  erect 
flowers  with  four  petals.  Curiously  enough  the 
leaves  resemble  the  Dandelion  in  the  peculiar  manner 
in  which  they  are  lobed,  but  they  are  altogether 
smaller,  neater,  and  of  a  deep  green,  forming  a 
compact  little  tuft,  studded  with  golden  yellow 
flowers.  It  may  be  seen  upon  the  rockery  at  Kew, 
where  it  has  been  flowering  for  some  time  past  under 
the  shelter  of  a  large  evergreen  Cistus,  which 
doubtless  has  contributed  largely  to  its  safety  during 
the  winter  months.  Owing  to  the  dwarf  habit  of  the 
plant,  the  rockery  is  certainly  the  best  place  for  it, 
as  it  would  be  altogether  lost  in  the  open  border. 

LI  LI  U  M  ROSEUM. 

This  Himalayan  species  is  perhaps  more  often  known 
under  the  name  of  L.  Thomsonianum,  but  whatever 
it  may  be  called  there  can  be  no  question  of  its  being 
both  pretty  and  interesting,  because  so  different  from 
other  species  in  cultivation.  The  most  of  the  linear 
grassy  leaves  are  crowded  together  at  the  base  of 
the  stems,  precisely  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  of 
Paradisia  Liliastrum.  The  flowers  are  also  droop¬ 
ing,  and  produced  in  a  raceme,  as  in  the  last  named, 
and  they  are  of  a  soft  rose  or  lilac,  with  long  narrow 
segments  becoming  revolnte  at  the  apex  as  they  get 
fully  expanded.  The  stems  generally  average  about 
18  in.  in  height,  so  that  taken  altogether  the  plant  is 
very  amenable  to  pot  culture,  and  being  scarcely 
hardy  the  best  place  for  it  is  a  cool  greenhouse,  or 
one  specially  built  for  growing  and  showing  off  hardy 
plants  to  the  best  advantage.  It  has  been  flowering 
for  some  time  past  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Tottenham. 


THE  FIRE  PINK. 

Several  of  the  Silenes  are  very  popular  amongst 
lovers  of  hardy  plants,  but  although  this  was  origin¬ 
ally  introduced  in  1783,  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  at¬ 
tained  the  popularity  of  the  Old  World  kinds,  in¬ 
cluding  some  of  the  British  natives.  Silene  virgin- 
iana  has  probably  been  lost  and  re-introduced  several 
times  since  its  first  appearance  in  this  country,  so 
that  it  is  practically  new  to  most  growers.  The  leaves 
are  linear,  and  of  a  rich  green  hue,  while  the  flowers 
are  of  a  rich  crimson  hue,  as  the  popular  name  im¬ 
plies,  and  borne  in  a  loose  cyme  at  the  top  of  the 
stems,  which  are  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  high.  Small  plants 
flower  even  when  they  are  much  dwarfer  than  that. 
It  should  be  planted  in  a  warm  and  sheltered  position 
on  the  rockery,  where  the  rich  colour  of  its  flowers 
will  be  appreciated.  We  noted  some  pieces  of  it  in 
the  nursery  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  at  Tottenham,  where 
they  were  pushing  up  for  bloom  some  time  ago. 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS, 


Sobralia  Macrantha. 

This  fine  terrestrial  Orchid  is  just  now  making  a 
beautiful  display  in  one  of  the  plant  stoves  at 
"Beechy  Lees,”  Otford,  Sevenoaks,  the  charming 
residence  of  Barclay  Field,  Esq.  The  plant  has 
numerous  growths,  twenty-five  of  which  are  putting 
forth  their  gorgeous  blossoms.  It  produces  about 
six  blooms  to  each  lead,  only  one  of  which  is 
fully  expanded  at  one  time,  and  this  lasts  three  days 
in  perfection  ;  thus  it  will  be  seen  there  will  be  a 
succession  of  bloom  for  at  least  three  weeks. 
Mr.  R.  Edwards,  the  able  gardener,  when  potting 
uses  good  fibrous  peat,  a  little  loam  which  is  of  the 
best,  with  some  silver  sand  and  bits  of  broken  pots 
added.  The  plant  is  potted  rather  low  down  with 
good  drainage,  and  during  growth  an  abundance  of 
water  is  afforded,  with  an  occasional  dose  of  liquid 
manure. — S.  C. 

Dendnobiums  from  Philiphaugh. 

A  box  of  blooms  of  Dendrobium  nobile,  picked  from 
imported  plants,  has  reached  us  from  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son,  gardener  to  Wm.  Steel,  Esq.,  of  Philiphaugh, 
Selkirk,  N.B.  The  flowers  were  for  the  most  part 
pale  in  hue,  but  of  great  size  and  peculiar  colour  in 
the  throat.  The  dark-coloured  flowers  were  smaller, 
but  of  good  substance,  shining  and  waxy.  They 
were  of  the  true  D.  nobile  type,  though  comparable 
to  those  of  D.  Freemani.  Some  of  the  largest 
flowers  were  very  handsome  on  account  of  the  large 
size  of  all  the  parts,  but  particularly  that  of  the  lip, 
the  dark  blotch  in  the  throat  of  which  was  similar 
to  that  seen  in  D.  Ainsworthii.  One  of  them  had 
the  flattened  lip  of  the  latter  of  great  size,  and  in¬ 
folded  at  the  sides  near  the  base  only.  The  edge  of 
the  blotch  ran  out  into  streaks,  so  that  on  the  whole 
the  resemblance  was  considerable.  Some  idea  of  its 
size  may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that  the  lamina 
measured  somewhat  over  iiin.  across.  Had  the 
segments  been  of  the  same  rich  hue  as  those  of 
D.  nobile  nobilius,  the  variety  would  have  taken  rank 
as  one  of  the  first  water  in  the  species. 

Cypripedium  exul. 

This  name  has  been  given  to  a  Cypripedium  which 
appeared  at  the  Drill  Hall,  on  the  12th  inst.  under 
the  name  of  C.  insigne  Imschootianum,  and  again  on 
the  19th  inst.  as  C.  exul.  It  appears  that  Mr. 
Ridley,  of  Singapore,  regards  it  as  a  variety  of 
C.  insigne,  but  other  authorities  regard  it  as  a  true 
species.  The  leaves  are  ligulate,  channelled,  of  a 
bright  green,  and  6  in.  to  12  in.  long.  The  one- 
flowered  scape  is  pubescent  and  about  12  in.  long. 
The  upper  sepal  is  the  prettiest  and  most  conspicuous 
organ  of  the  flower,  being  ovate,  and  green  in  the 
lower  central  part,  copiously  marked  all  over  with 
black  blotches  and  having  a  broad  white  edge.  The 
lower  sepal  is  very  large,  ovate  and  yellowish  with 
green  lines.  The  petals  are  spathulate,  incurved, 
undulate,  greenish-yellow,  shaded  with  brown  along 
the  centre,  with  a  few  black  spots  at  the  base,  where 
there  is  a  patch  of  black  hairs.  The  lip  is  short  and 
yellowish  shaded  with  pale  brown.  The  flower  as  a 
whole  is  considerably  smaller  than  that  of  an  average 
specimen  of  C.  insigne,  and  has  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  being  intermediate  between  C.  insigne 
and  C.  Druryi,  although  distinct  from  either. 
It  was  shown  by  R.J.  Measures,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
H.  Simpkins),  Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell,  and 
received  an  Award  of  Merit,  at  the  Drill  Hall,  on  the 
19th  inst. 
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Cattleya  Philo. 

The  seed  parent  of  this  hybrid  was  Cattleya  labiata 
crossed  with  C.  iricolor.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are 
fusiform  and  relatively  small ;  and  the  leaves  ligulate, 
channelled  and  keeled,  and  about  6  in.  to  io  in.  long. 
The  sepals  are  oblong-spathulate  and  pale  pink  with 
darker  veins.  The  petals  are  two  or  three  times  as 
broad,  similar  in  hue,  but  a  shade  or  two  darker  on 
the  veins.  The  lip  has  a  pale  purplish  tube,  and  a 
short  deep  purple  lamina  somewhat  marbled  as  in 
C.  1.  Mossiae,  with  a  large  orange  blotch  extending 
down  into  the  throat,  which  is  purple  and  striated 
with  branching  white  veins.  The  column  is  small 
and  white.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it 
when  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall,  on  the  19th  inst.,  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Cattleya  hybrida  Burberryana. 

The  pseudo-bulbs  or  stems  of  this  hybrid  are  slender 
and  tapered  to  a  stalk-like  base,  resembling  those  of 
C.  intricata,  which  we  understand  was  the  seed 
parent,  while  the  pollen  parent  was  C.  superba. 
About  two  oval-oblong,  leathery  leaves,  2  in.  to  4  in. 
long  are  borne  on  the  top  of  each  stem.  The  sepals 
are  oblong  and  pink,  the  lateral  ones  being  falcate. 
The  petals  are  oblong-lanceolate,  somewhat  falcate 
or  sickle  shaped,  and  slightly  broader  than  the  sepals. 
The  three  lobed  lip  has  the  tube  curved  below  the 
middle,  pink,  and  white  beneath ;  the  lamina  is 
orbicular,  emarginate,  reflexed  at  the  sides,  undulate 
of  a  deep  rich  purple  and  creamy-yellow  in  the 
throat.  The  flower  as  a  whole  is  very  large,  and  a 
First-class  Certificate  was  awarded  the  hybrid  when 
shown  at  the  Drill  Hall. on  the  19th inst.,  by  Messrs. 
F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans. 

Odontoglossum  Wendlandianum. 

The  pseudo-bulbs  of  this  Odontoglot  are  ovoid,  and 
bear  linear  lanceolate,  channelled,  and  keeled,  light 
green  leaves.  The  plant  is  of  moderate  growth,  as 
the  plant  shown  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  at  the 
Drill  Hall,  on  the  19th  inst.,  bore  about  five  flowers 
on  a  scape  12  in.  long.  The  flowers  are  also  of 
medium  size,  with  lanceolate  sepals,  closely  spotted 
with  pale  brown  on  a  creamy-yellow  ground,  the 
larger  and  more  prominent  blotches  being  about  the 
middle.  The  petals  are  lanceolate,  much  broader  at 
the  base,  spotted  with  brown  on  the  upper  half  and 
purple  on  the  lower.  The  lip  is  ovate,  with  a 
convolute  or  rolled  up  tip,  shallowly  fringed  on  the 
margin,  with  a  large  crimson  blotch  in  front  of  the 
crest  and  a  few  at  the  sides.  The  crest  consists  of 
four  long  and  a  few  short  teeth.  The  column  is 
spotted  with  purple  on  the  back.  The  plant  comes 
from  the  United  States  of  Colombia  ;  and  an  Award 
of  Merit  was  accorded  it. 

Oiicidium  Gravesianum. 

The  pseudo-bulbs  of  this  Oncid  are  oval,  much 
compressed,  ribbed  longitudinally,  slightly  wrinkled, 
and  of  a  deep  brown  colour.  The  scape  is  about 
18  in.  high  with  a  deltoid,  branched  inflorescence, 
the  branches  being  very  long.  The  sepals  are  oblong, 
shortly  clawed,  deep  brown  and  marked  transversely 
with  a  few  pale  yellow  bands,  especially  near  the 
base.  The  petals  are  obovate,  generally  notched  at 
the  apex,  undulated,  rich  brown,  with  a  narrow  yellow 
edge,  and  a  few  small  transverse  bands  as  in  the  case 
of  the  sepals.  The  lamina  of  the  lip  is  large, 
triangular,  obtuse,  with  a  broad  rich  brown  border 
around  a  central,  yellow,  triangular  blotch.  The 
column  is  chocolate  brown  at  the  base  and  yellow 
upwards,  with  rounded,  entire  yellow  wings,  spotted 
with  brown,  and  a  browm  anther  cap.  It  comes  from 
Parahiba.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it  when 
shown  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Ruckerianum. 

We  have  just  received  a  box  of  Orchid  blooms  from 
Mr.  Hinde,  gardener  to  M.  Wells,  Esq.,  Sale,  near 
Manchester,  and  amongst  them  was  a  fine  raceme  of 
Odontoglossum  crispum  Ruckerianum  from  a  plant 
having  four  of  such  racemes,  bearing  in  the  aggregate 
fifty-four  blooms.  The  sepals  were  suffused  on  the 
back  with  rose  which  shone  through,  while  the  inner 
face  was  beautifully  spotted  with  brownish-red. 
The  petals  were  broader  and  white,  spotted  with 
brownish-red,  and  the  lip  had  a  similar  blotch  on  the 
middle  with  numerous  small  dots  on  the  side  lobes. 
Accompanying  the  above  was  a  beautiful  flower  of 
O.  Rossii  Humeanum  with  primrose-yellow  petals 
heavily  blotched  with  chocolate-brown  at  the  base, 
and  a  creamy-white  lip.  There  was  also  a  flower  of 
the  white-lipped  Miltonia  cuneata,  two  distinct 
varieties  of  Odontoglossum  triumphans,  and  Dendro- 
bium  Wardianum. 


The  Crchid  Growers'  Calendar 

In  my  notes  last  week  the  word  “dipping”  should 
have  read  “  fumigating,”  and  for  “syringing”  the 
word  "  sponging  ”  should  be  substituted.  I  do  not 
suppose  any  Orchid  growers  Aould  syringe  his  plants 
with  soft-soapy  water  ;  but  it  is  well  that  the 
correction  should  be  made. — C. 

- *1- - 

IHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN. 


Anthuriums. — As  those  plants  which  were  potted 
some  time  ago  commence  growing,  they  will  require 
a  more  liberal  supply  of  water.  Fine  foliaged 
species  such  as  A.  crystallinum,  A.  acaule,  A.  macro- 
phyllum,  and  others,  should  have  the  spathes  re¬ 
moved  as  soon  as  they  make  their  appearance  and 
can  be  removed  without  injury  to  the  young  leaves. 
This  will  encourage  the  plants  to  devote  all  their 
energy  to  the  production  of  good  foliage.  Flowers 
and  fruit  are  immaterial  to  the  ornamental  value  oj 
the  plants  in  question,  and  are  therefore  of  no  value 
to  the  cultivator,  but,  on  the  contrary,  retard  the 
growth  of  the  foliage. 

Ma  denhair  Ferns. — As  a  rule  plants  of  this 
class  are  subjected  to  more  shading  than  is  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  best  results.  When  properly  exposed 
to  light  in  a  house  with  a  moderately  high  tempera¬ 
ture,  the  young  frondsof  A.  Ghiesbreghtii(A.  scutum), 
A.  concinnum  and  its  varieties,  A.  cuneatum,  and 
others  assume  beautiful  tints  of  pink  and  red  which 
never  appear  when  every  ray  of  direct  sunlight  is 
excluded.  As  the  summer  advances,  all  of  the  above 
may  be  kept  in  a  greenhouse  temperature  amongst 
subjects  that  require  no  shading. 

Golden  and  Silver  Ferns — Do  not  be  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  remove  the  old  fronds  from  plants 
of  this  class.  It  should  be  done  gradually  as  the 
young  fronds  get  developed.  The  syringe  should 
not  be  employed  upon  them,  otherwise  the  farina  or 
powdery  material  will  get  washed  off  and  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  fronds  spoiled  for  a  season.  When  kept 
wet  they  are  more  liable  to  damping  or  to  get  brown, 
an  occurrence  to  be  avoided. 

Show  and  Fancy  Pelargoniums. — Weak  liquid 
manure  may  frequently  be  given  now  that  the  pots 
are  well  filled  with  roots.  Every  shoot  may  be  tied 
into  its  proper  place  so  that  there  may  be  no  crowd¬ 
ing.  All  the  light  possible  will  now  be  required  to 
prevent  the  wood  from  getting  drawn.  Fumigate  on 
the  first  appearance  of  green-fly,  and  especially 
before  the  flower  buds  expand,  as  it  cannot  be  done 
with  safety  after  that  time  because  it  causes  the 
blossom  to  drop. 

Primulas. — A  sowing  may  now  be  made  of 
Chinese  Primulas  for  next  winter’s  flowering.  Keep 
the  soil  equitably  moist  without  getting  it  sodden 
until  the  seedlings  are  up,  v'hen  they  should  be 
placed  in  a  light  position  near  the  glass  without 
exposing  them  to  much  sunshine. 

Chrysanthemums. — The  uncertain  state  of  the 
v'eather  has  made  it  impossible  to  do  justice  to 
Chrysanthemums  which  have  been  huddled  up 
together  to  their  injury,  as  far  as  proper  exposure  to 
light  is  concerned.  In  the  event  of  a  continuance  of 
cold  weather  a  greater  amount  of  space  should  be  given 
the  plants,  and  plenty  of  ventilation  during  the  day 
to  keep  them  dwarf  and  sturdy.  Before  being  placed 
in  the  open  air,  fumigate  to  destroy  aphides  which 
usually  secrete  themselves  amongst  the  young  leaves. 

Gladioli. — Even  those  intended  for  late  flowering 
should  be  planted  without  further  delay.  The  very 
small  corms  need  not  be  thrown  away,  because  if 
planted  in  fresh  soil  they  will  make  young  ones  of 
good  size,  and  many  of  them  will  flower  before  the 
season  is  over.  The  vigour  of  the  flower  stems  will 
surprise  many  who  have  not  hitherto  tried  planting 
in  fresh  soil  of  a  moderately  light  character. 

Melons. — As  the  fruits  in  the  early  house  show 
signs  of  approaching  maturity  by  a  change  of  colour, 
reduce  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere 
gradually,  but  keep  the  roots  well  supplied  with 
tepid  water  until  the  fruits  are  fairly  well  netted, 
giving  attention  more  particularly  to  those  plants 
which  are  bearing  a  heavy  crop  and  are  moderately 
firm  both  in  the  leaves  and  stems.  About  70°  will 
be  sufficiently  high  at  night,  with  a  rise  of  50  to  io° 
during  the  day. 

Strawberries  in  Pots. — Late  varieties,  such  as 
James  Veitch  and  Sir  Charles  Napier,  may  be 
pushed  on  more  rapidly  now  under  the  influence  of 


longer  sunlight  and  increased  natural  warmth.  Be 
careful,  however,  on  cold  nights  not  to  use  too  much 
artificial  heat  to  keep  up  the  necessary  warmth, 
otherwise  red  spider  will  increase  at  an  annoying 
rate,  particularly  near  the  hot  water  pipes  To  pre¬ 
vent  this  all  parts  of  the  house  should  be  well 
damped  down  during  the  day,  and  when  shutting  up 
Figs. — Some  skill  must  be  exercised  in  the  proper 
maturation  of  Figs  ripened  at  this  time  of  the  year  in 
order  to  insure  the  full  compliment  of  flavour 
Those  started  in  November  should  now  have  arrived 
at  the  stage  when  plenty  of  fire  heat  should  be  given 
so  that  the  ventilators  may  be  kept  sufficiently  open 
on  all  favourable  occasions  to  encourage  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  flavour.  All  laterals  not  require  to  fill  space 
and  fruit  next  year  should  be  removed,  to  prevent 
crowding  and  admit  light  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
fruit.  The  latter  cannot  be  too  fully  exposed  to 
light  and  air.  The  atmosphere  should  also  be  kept 
somewhat  drier  during  the  ripening  stage  of  the  fruit 


Quescions  sod  snsuieRS. 

***  Correspondents  are  requested,  in  order  to  avoid  delay, 
to  address  all  communications  to  “The  Editor” 
or  “  The  Publisher,”  and  not  to  any  person  bv 
name,  unless  the  correspondence  is  of  a  private 
character.  Telegrams  may  be  addressed  “  Bambusa 
London.” 

Namhs  of  Plants. — IV.  E  :  1,  Eupatorium 

riparium  ;  2,  Omphalodes  verna ;  3,  Muscari 

botryoides  ;  4,  Thuja  orientalis  aurea. 

Azaleas  after  flowering. — Azalea  :  After  they 
have  finished  flowering,  pick  off  all  the  seed  vessels 
ar.d  place  the  plants  in  a  warm  pit,  or  vinery,  or 
Peach  house  at  work  so  as  to  start  them  into  early 
and  vigorous  growth.  Whatever  house  you  put  them 
into,  make  sure  that  the  plants  are  well  exposed  to 
light  Syringe  them  several  times  a  day  and  close 
the  house  early,  allowing  the  temperature  to  run  up 
pretty  high,  at  the  same  time  syringing  the  plants 
and  damping  down  the  house"  generally.  When 
growth  has  been  completed,  gradually  accustom  the 
plants  to  a  lower  temperature,  after  which  they  may 
be  stood  in  the  open  air  in  a  slightly  shaded  position, 
till  time  to  house  them  in  the  autumn. 

Planting  out  Tomatos. — H.  Bond  -.  The  exact 
time  at  which  these  may  be  planted  in  the  open 
ground  varies  with  the  seasons.  Generally  speaking, 
the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June  would  be 
soon  enough  for  planting  in  the  open  ground,  unless 
you  have  some  means  of  protecting  the  plants  from 
late  spring  frosts.  Should  the  weather  be  fine  and 
appear  settled,  you  may  plant  about  the  end  of  May, 
or  even  about  the  middle  of  it  should  you  have  the 
opportunity  of  planting  them  against  a  wall  which 
would  afford  a  considerable  amount  of  protection. 
Have  the  plants  thoroughly  hardened  off  before 
planting  them  out,  and  the  risk  of  injury  will  thereby 
be  considerably  lessened.  If  the  plants  were  late  in 
being  sown,  and  have  been  grown  on  rapidly  to  get 
them  of  some  size,  the  hardening  off  process  must  be 
particularly  attended  to,  as  the  succulent  stems  will 
be  unusually  tender. 

The  Loquat  for  fruiting. — M.  D. :  The  Loquat 
(Photinia  japonica)  is  fairly  hardy  in  the  south  of 
England  if  given  the  protection  of  a  wall,  but  it  very 
rarely  fruits  in  this  country,  although  it  flowers  now 
and  again  in  warm  and  well-favoured  localities.  We 
should  never  advise  you  to  plant  it  as  a  commercial 
speculation,  as  the  fruit  when  produced  is  only  of 
moderate  quality.  For  ornamental  purposes  the 
large  leaves  are  sufficient  to  recommend  the  plant 
to  those  who  can  give  it  a  suitable  situation 

Eulalia  japonica  variegata — IV m.  Joss:  As 
this  is  perfectly  hardy  you  need  not  hesitate  to  plant 
it  out  at  once  if  it  has  been  kept  for  some  time 
previously  in  a  cool  house  ;  if  not  you  should  harden 
it  off  before  puting  it  out,  so  as  to  avoid  getting  the 
young  leaves  spoiled  by  late  frosts.  Any  good  garden 
soil  will  suit  it,  and,  in  fact,  the  plant  will  grow  more 
vigorously  in  the  open  ground  than  in  pots.  There 
is  no  necessity  in  your  locality  to  lift  it  in  the  autumn, 
because,  although  the  foliage  will  die  down  or  get 
killed  in  autumn  or  winter,  the  rootstock  will 
push  away  freely  enough  in  the  following  spring. 
The  stems  will  also  flower  freely  when  once  the  plant 
gets  established  in  the  open  ground. 

Cattleya  citrina  and  L.elias. — IF.  Davis  :  A 
piece  of  cork  would  be  too  dry  to  give  much  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  the  growing  of  Cattleya  ciirina.  A  better 
plan  would  be  to  use  small  pans,  putting  plenty  of 
clean  crocks  in  them  and  then  the  bulbs  of  the  Catt¬ 
leya,  packing  them  with  a  little  fibrous  peat  and 
sphagnum.  Tie  the  whole  into  the  pans  by  means 
of  wire  and  then  hang  the  pan  upside  down.  It 
should  be  grown  in  a  house  with  an  intermediate 
temperature,  say  from  4S0  to  50°  by  night  in  winter, 
keeping  it  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  house,  but  in  the 
warmest  end  from  now  onwards.  When  it  com¬ 
mences  to  grow  and  flower,  and  until  it  has  finished 
growth,  the  roots  and  contents  of  the  pan  should  be 
kept  thoroughly  moist  by  dipping  them  into  the  tank 
When  resting  (say  for  about  six  months)  very  little 
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water  is  required  at  all.  Laelia  anceps  should  be 
kept  in  the  same  house  as  the  Cattleyas,  placing  it  in 
the  warmest  end.  Suspend  the  baskets  containing  it 
in  a  light  position  near  the  glass,  and  allow  rather  a 
higher  temperature  while  the  plants  are  making  fresh 
growth  with  plenty  of  moisture  by  dipping  the  bas¬ 
kets  into  the  tank.  If  you  are  keeping  your  stove 
now  at  a  temperature  of  6o°  by  night  with  a  rise  of 
io°  to  150  by  day  with  sun  heat  that  should  suffice. 

Turfing  a  Lawn. — IV.  Murcher  :  It  is  merely  a 
question  of  frequent  watering  in  order  to  secure 
success,  when  turfing  is  done  at  this  late  period  of 
the  year,  as  there  is  now  no  time  for  the  grass  to  get 
established  before  the  usual  or  probable  dry  weather 
sets  in.  Get  the  ground  dug  over  and  properly 
levelled,  then  rake  the  surface  even  so  that  when  the 
turf  is  laid  on  it  will  beat  down  evenly  all  over.  The 
great  point  is  to  so  dig  and  break  up  the  soil  that 
when  afterwards  trodden  it  will  sink  equally  all  over. 
After  the  turf  is  laid,  give  it  a  thorough  watering  and 
leave  it  for  a  time  until  the  superfluous  water  drains 
away,  then  beat  it  down  firmly  and  evenly  all  over. 

Communications  Received. — \V.  C. — J.  W.  P. 
— Mushroom  (next  week) — C.  h  .• — H.  E.  M. — W.  R. 
&  Co.— C.  O.  R.—  R.  W. — A.  W.  B  — P.  W.— W.  M. 
— Constant  Reader  (we  are  obliged  for  the  hint,  and 
will  look  into  the  matter) — G.  H. — T.  M. 

- - 

LONDON  SLED  TRADE. 

April  26th,  1892. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  39,  Seed 
Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  large  demand  for  all 
varieties  of  agricultural  seeds  at  prices  current  last 
week.  Supplies  of  White  and  Alsike  are  short  and 
firmly  held. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


April  27th. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 

ci  s.  d.  s.  d. 

050  Strawberries  per  lb.  2  o 
New,  Grapes  per  lb.  4  0 
Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael’s,  each  2  6 


Apples...  per  J-sieve  1 
Canadian  and  Nova 
Scotian  Apples 

per  barrel  12 
Tasmanian  Apple 

per  case...  ,8 


o  15  o 


s.a 

4  ° 

5  ° 


6  0 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


d.  s.  d. 

ArtichokesGlobe  doz.  30  60 
Asparagus,  Eng.bun.  8  o 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  20  36 

Beet . per  dozen  20  30 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  16  26 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz.  30  60 

Celery . per  bundle  2  6 

Cucumbers  . each  06  10 

Endive.  French,  doz.  26  30 
Herbs  . per  bunch  02  06 


f.  d.  s.  d 


Horse  Radish,  bundle  2  o 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  1  6 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  1  3 

Onions . per  bunch  o  4 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  1  6 
Smallsalading, punnet  o  4 
Seakale  ...per  basket  1  6 
Spinach,  per  strike  ...  1  6 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  1  6 

Turnips . per  bun.  0  6 


4  ° 
2  0 
2  o 
0  6 


2  6 


Potatos. — Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  toos.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 
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Plants,  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

*  d. 

Acacia  var. ,  per  doz.  12  o 


Arum  Lilies,  per  doz.  6 

Azalea  . per  doz.  18  0 

— Mollis . per  doz.  24  o 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4  0 

Cineraria  ...per  doz.  4  o 
Deutzia..  per  doz  ...  6  o 
Dracaena  term.,  doz.  24  o 
Dracaena  viridis,doz,  9  o 
Erica  Willmoriana 

per  doz. . .  t 2  o 
—  various,  per  doz.  9  o 
Evergreens, invar.doz  6  0 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  0 


s.  d. 
18  o 
9  0 
42  0 
36  o 
12  o 

8  o 

9  o 
36  o 
18  0 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  o  60  c 

Genista . per  doz.  6  o  10  c 

Hyacinths,. ..per  doz.  60  9  c 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

doz.  pots  12  0  18  c 
o  Marguerites,  perdoz.  60120 
o  Mignonette,  per  doz.  6012c 
o  Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  10  6 
o  Palms,  Specimen  ...  15  o  63  c 
Pelargoniums, perdoz. 12  0  18  c 
o  Primula  Sinensis  per 
o  doz.  40  60 

o  — scarlet . per  doz.  40  60 

0  |  Spiraeas.. ....per  doz.  8  o  12  c 


Acacia  or  Mimosa 
French  per  bunch 
Anemone  various, 
French,  doz.  bun. 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms. 
Bouvardias,  per  bun. 
Carnations.  12  blooms 
Daffodils,  double, 

doz.  bunches 
— Single,  doz.  bchs. 
Eucharis  ...per  doz. 

Freezia . doz.  bun. 

Gardenias  12  blooms 
Heliotropes, 12  sprays 
Hyacinths,  12  sprays 
Jonquils,  doz.  bnches 
Lilac,  French, 

per  bunch 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  biooms 
Liliumsvar.,doz  blms. 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

doz.  bunches 
MaidenhairFern,i2bs 


20  40 
20  40 
06  10 

10  30 


3  o 
1  6 


6  0  10  o 
60  90 


r.  d. 
4  o 
6  0 

4  0 
1  0 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Marguerites,  12  bun.  2  0 
1620  Mignonette...  12  bun.  3  o 
Narciss,  var.,  Scilly, 

doz.  bunches  2  o 
Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  o  9 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  40  60 

Primroses,  doz.  bchs.  06  10 
Primula,  double,  bun.  09  10 
20  40  Primula  single,  doz. 

2660  sprays  04  06 

30  60  Oi  chid  Bloom  in  \  ar. 

20  40  per  bloom,  from  o 
20  40  Roses,  yellow,  dozen  2 

06  10  —  Red . doz.  blms.  2 

3040  —  Saffrano...per  doz.  2 

10  20  —  Tea . per  dozen  1 

Spiraeas. ..doz.  bnchs  6 
4050  Tuberoses,  per  doz  1 
Violets  Dark,  French, 

6  o  doz.  bunches  1 

3  o  — English,  doz.  bchs.  1 
Wadflowers, 

doz.  bunches  3 


4  o 
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Primula  Forbesi  . 55  « 

Primulas,  double . 547 

Pyones  Malus  floribunda...549 

Saxilraga  scarellica  . 552 

Sobralia  macrantha  . 552 

Wood-ashes,  value  of . 548 


CERTAIN  PREVENT  VE  OF  MILDEW. 

DEATH  to  CATERPILLARS  and  all  INSECT  PESTS  on 
Vines,  Hops,  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  Chrysanthemums,  and 
other  Plants.  NON-POISONOUS. 

21b.  Tins,  1/9 ;  141b.  Tins,  9/-  ;  561b.  Kegs,  34/-. 

FERTILIZER  “FEEDMRIGHT.” 

MOST  INVALUABLE  FOR 

Roses,  Chrysanthemums,  Greenhouse  and 
Stove  Plants. 

21b.  Tins,  1/-;  141b.  Bags,  4/6;  561b.  Bags,  15/-. 

PRICE  LISTS  &  TESTIMONIALS  ON  APPLICATION. 

2oz.  Sample  Tin  “KILLMRIGHT"  sent  gratis  on 
application. 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL  FROM  THE 

“  STOTT  >> 

Fertilizer  &  Insecticide  Distributor  Co.,  Ltd., 

Manchester. 

RETAIL  FROM  ALL  IRONMONGERS,  SEEDSYEN,  &c. 


CARDEN  FRAMES, 

CREENHOUSES,  ETC. 

All  sizes  and  descriptions  made 
on  our  patent  “  Hinged  Folding  up" 
principle,  one  of  the  best  contri¬ 
vances  ever  introduced,  will  fold  up 
for  convenience  of  carriage,  mov  ng 
about,  etc.  Liver po  l  being  the  Unrest  and  cheapest  market  for 
Timber  and  Class,  ice,  having  the  finest  English  and  American 
machinery ,  are  enuoledt  ■  supply  gcods  of  the  same  quality  as  the 
highest  priced  makers  at  the  low  pi  ices  o]  the  “  rubbish  "  makers 
This  is  a  fact.  Try  us. 

STAR  MANUFACTURING  Co.,  17,  Goree  Piazzas,  Liverpool. 


Midland  counties  herald 

supplied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  for 
which  the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and 
six  halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed  “Midland  Counties 
He-ola  Office,  Birmingham  ”  The  Midland  Counties  Herald 
always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertisements  relating  to 
Farms  Estates,  and  Residencesfor  Sale  and  to  be  Let. 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  is.  for  first  line,  and  6d.  for 
every  nine  words  after.  Displayed  Adve’  tisements,  per  inch  6s.; 
per  column  (12  ins.  long),  £3  5s. ;  pei  half-page,  £5  ;  per  rate. 
£9.  Special  quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and 
others  Wanting  Situations,  thirty  words  for  is.  6<L,  prepaid. 

%*  Advertisements  jor  the  current  week,  ami  also 
“Stop  Orders must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
frst  tost  on  \V edneeday  Morning. 


ES  FLETCHER, 

Horticultural  Builder,  Workington. 

CARDEN  FRAMES. 

Best  red  deal,  frames  i£  thick,  lights  2-in.,  glazed  21-oz. 
English  glass,  three  coats  best  white  lead,  improved  set-opens, 
thick  hinges  ;  put  together  and  taken  to  pieces  in  ten  minutes. 
Span-roof.  Cash  prices,  carriage  paid. 


6ft.  by  3ft . £ 1  16 

6ft.  by  4  ft .  2  4 

8ft.  by  6ft .  3  10 

f-span  same  price. 


Cucumber  and. Melon  Frames. 

6ft.  by  4ft . £1  14  6 

8ft.  by  6ft .  218  o 

I2it.  by  6ft .  3  19  o 


Pit-lights,  unglazed  or  painted,  6ft.  by  4ft.,  5s. 

Pit-lights,  painted  three  coats  and  glazed  21-oz.,  6ft.  by  4ft.,  14s, 
Catalogue  Free. 

CHEAPEST  GREENHOUSES  IN  THE  TRADE. 


NATIVE  GUANO. 

Best  and  Cheapest  Manure  for  Garden  Use. 

Price  £3  10s.  per  ton,  in  bags. 

Lots  under  10  cwt.  4s.  per  cwt ;  1  cwt.  sample  bag  sent  carriage 
paid  to  any  station  in  England  on  receipt  of  P.O.  for  5s. 

Extracts  from  16th  annual  collection  of  reports: — 

Native  Guano  for  Potatos,  Vegetables,  &c. 

H.  Brinkworth,  Potato  grower,  Reading,  used  for  Potatos, 
Onions  and  Carrots.  Results,  “  Very  good,  never  had  better 
crops.”  J.  Butler,  Sittingbourne,  “  Used  for  Potato,  Celery,  and 
other  market  gaiden  crops  with  very  good  results.  Potatos 
large,  clean,  and  free  from  disease.  Best  and  cheapest  manure 
in  the  market.” 

Native  Guano  for  Fruit,  Roses,  Tomatos,  &c. 

J.  Peed  &  Sons,  Streatham,  “  Used  for  fruit  trees  and  Roses. 
Results  very  satisfactory,  we  use  no  other  Guano  now.  Con¬ 
sider  yours  preferable  to  Peruvian.”  J.  Finch,  Orrell  Gardens, 
“  Used  for  Vegetables,  Tomatos,  Grapes,  Cucumbers,  and 
flowers  with  satisfactory  results.  Most  excellent  for  Potatos 
and  many  other  things.  The  cheapest  manure  in  the  market.” 

Orders  to  the  NATIVE  GUANO  CO.,  LIMITED,  29,  New 
Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars,  London,  where  Pamphlet  ofTesti- 
monials,  &c.,  may  be  obtained.  AGENTS  WANTED. 


And  for  all  Glass  Structures  that  require  shading.  So’d  in 
packets  is. each, with  full  directions  for  us»-,and  maybe  obtained 
from  all  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen.  The  public  are  cautioned 
against  spurious  imitations.  Each  packet  should  bear  the 
Trade  Mark  as  above. 

Sole  Manufacturers:  CORRY  &  Co.,  Limited, 
Offices  &  Show  Rooms :  13,  15,  &  16,  Finsbury  St.,  London,  E.C. 

Sold  by  all  Seedsmen  and  Florists. 
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INTERNATIONAL  HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION, 

LONDON,  EARL’S  COURT,  S.W. 

Opening  Day - Saturday,  May  7th. 

H.  E.  MILNER,  F.L.S.,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.E.  -  -  -  Chairman  of  the  Executive. 


Most  magnificent  display  of  Flowers  and  Shrubs  seen  since  the  great  Exhibition  of  1866.  A  new 
departure  in  gardening,  a  Landscape  Garden  under  Cover.  Exquisite  Scenery;  a  profusion  of  Palms, 
Ferns,  and  Flowering  Plants.  Insectivorous  House— one  of  the  greatest  Curiosities  in  Nature! 
Beautiful  Walks  and  Slopes.  Floral  Maze,  Conservatories,  Rockeries,  and  Ferneries.  Gardens  of  all 
periods  and  styles — Egyptian,  Roman,  Italian,  Tudor,  Jacobean,  Japanese,  etc.,  etc.  Indian  Tea  Garden. 
Representation  of  Pliny’s  Villa.  Temple  of  the  Pharaohs  on  the  bank  of  the  Nile.  The  Long  Walk  in 
Windsor  Park. 

Electric  Coloured  Fountains.  Brilliant  Illuminations.  Switchback  Railway. 

The  BAND  of  the  GRENADIER  GUARDS,  Conductor— Lieut.  DAN  GODFREY. 


NOW 


(and  when  the  plants  have 
commenced  to  grow)  is  an 
excellent  TIME  TO  PLANT 


HOLLIES,  CONIFERS,  YEWS, 

AND  ALMOST  ALL 

EVERGREEN  SHRUBS. 

CLEMATIS  may  be  planted  in  May. 

DESCRIPTIVE  LISTS  of  the  above  and 
following,  fret : — 

CREEPERS  FOR  WALLS. 
ROSES  IN  POTS  , — Best  New  and  Old 

English  and  Foreign  Sorts. 

RICHARD  SlTH  k  CO., 

NURSERYMEN  AND  SEED  MERCHANTS, 

WORCESTER. 


SHOWY 

HARDY 

FLOWERS 

FOR 

BORDERS. 


THE 

GARDEN 

ALWAYS 

GAY. 


Choice  Carnations  of  good 
kinds.  An  immense  stock.  Well 
grown  plants,  free  flowering 
varieties.  Some  of  the  best  in 
cultivation.  Prices  most  moderate 
throughout.  Our  selection  in 
good  sorts  at  from  7 s.  6 d.  per  doz 
Also  Auriculas,  Pansies,  Pent- 
stemons,  Phloxes,  Primulas,  Pinks 
and  Pyrethrums. 

TQh'UirnhsP'jrQTrn 

,  «  <J  (40C  Acres)  %S  £  I  L  O  9  L  U 


I  LIMITED' 


MR.  DODWElL’S  GRAND  CARNATIONS. 

The  Finest  Grown. 

Mr.  Dodwdl's  Specialities. 

Bizarres,  Flakes,  Picotees,  Selfs,  Fancies,  &  Yellow 
Grounds,  10/6  per  doz. 

THE  COTTAGE, 

ST-A-flFTX.IE'Z'  "RID..  OXFORD. 


Stove.Greenhouse, Hardy  Exotic  &  British 

EVERYONE  interested  in  Ferns  SHOULD 
SEND  FOR  OUR  partially  descriptive. 
Catalogue  free  on  Application. 
also  our  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  N22I. 
Price  1/6  post  free. 


HESTER: 


CUTBUSH’S  MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel  (is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package),  or  6 d.  per 
cake  ;  free  by  Parcel  Post,  is. 

None  genuine  unless  in  sealed  pack¬ 
ages,  and  printed  cultural  directions 
enclosed  with  our  signatures  attached. 

New  publication,  “  Mushrooms,  and 
How  to  Grow  Them,”  by  Luke  Ellis, 
<)  should  be  read  by  everyone  interested 
in  the  growth  of  Mushrooms.  Price  6 d.t 
free  by  post,  yd. 

larue.  cutbusk  &  son, 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants , 

HIGHGATE  NURSERIES,  N.;  &  BARNET,  HERTS 


ORCHIDS. 


THE 


Liverpool  Horticultural  do. 

(JOHN  COWAN)  Ltd., 

Have  just  received  Large  and  Splendid 

IMPORTATIONS 

Of  the  following  and  other 

ORCHIDS: 

0D0NT0GL088UM  CRISPUM 

(Finest  Pacho  type) ; 

DENDROBIUMS, 

In  Grand  Masses,  and  in  Great  Variety; 

MEXICAN  ORCHIDS 

In  Great  Variety ; 

ORCHIDS  FROM  GUATEMALA, 

And  other  Countries. 


Prices  and  full  particulars  sent,  post 
free,  on  application. 


TDETUNIAS,  Choice  double,  8  good 

1  plants,  is.  41b ;  Isolepis,  6  good  plants,  is.  +d. ;  12  Giant 
Harrison’s  Musk,  is.  3d. ;  12  choice  Mimuias,  is.  3d. — GAR¬ 
DENER,  Park  Gorey,  Ireland. 

EADERS  of  THE  GARDENING 


The  Vineyard  and  Nurseries, 

GAR3T0N  nr.  LIVERPOOL 

IF  YOU  WANT 

BEGONIAS, 

H.  J.  JONES, 

Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  S.E., 

Guarantees  to  supply  Begonias,  First  Class  Quality,  at  one  third 
the  usual  "price ,  as  potion's  : — 

12  good  single  mixed,  3s. ;  12  extra  good  to  colour,  6s. 

12  very  finest, equal  to  named  varieties  at  js.  each,  12s. 

12  mixed  double,  6s.;  12  very  fine  to  colour,  12s. 

12  extra  fine  double,  18s. 

I  could  give  a  large  number  of  Testimonials,  but  the  follow¬ 
ing  I  think  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  excellence  of  my 
Begonias. 

Hcgg  House,  Buxteu,  Uckfield. 
Dear  Sir,  August  26th,  1891. 

You  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  Begonias  I  had 
from  you  in  the  summer  have  turned  out  remarkably  well. 
The  pinks  and  terra-cotta  are  specially  fine,  some  of  the 
blooms  measuring  near  6  inches  across.  The  flowers  are  oi 
fine  form,  and  good  substance  in  the  petals,  plants  dwarf  in 
habit,  and  free  flowering,  foliage  robust.  I  shall  have  much 
pleasure  in  recommending  them  to  my  friends. 

Yours  truly,  H.  C.  PRINSEP, 

To  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Gardener  to  Viscountess  Portman. 

Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  S.E. 


R 


WORLD  will  greatly  oblige  the  Publisher  by  mention¬ 
ing  this  Paper  when  writing  to  Advertisers. 


C  LUGICIDE  (Registered),  certainDeath 

vj  to  Slugs,  fertilises  the  soil,  perfectly  harmless  to  plants 
and  domestic  animals.  The  greates  boon  to  Gardeners  ever 
invented,  is.  6d.  per  box,  of  all  seedsmen. — Trade  terms, 
‘‘THE  SLUGICIDE”  Co.,  6,  Maryleport  Street,  Bristol. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  569, 


1  Gardening  is  the  purest  or  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon, 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Tuesday,  May  io. — Sale  of  Imported  Orchids,  at  Protheroe 
&  Morris’  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  May  n. — Sale  of  Greenhouse  and  Herbaceous 
Plants  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’Rooms. 

Friday,  May  13. — Sale  of  Imported  Orchids  at  Protheroe  tS; 
Morris’  Rooms. 


fin 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY,  MAY  jth,  1892. 


“  Encumbrances.”  —  There 
many  reasons  doubtless  why 


fARDENER  s 

are  many  reasons 
gardeners  find  a  family  to  be  a  somewhat 
heavy  burthen.  Thousands  of  excellent 
men  have  found  having  a  few  children  an 
insuperable  bar  to  their  getting  situations, 
whilst  the  heartless  requirements  of  many 
employers  have  not  only  embittered  many 
a  good  gardener’s  existence  but  have  almost 
put  a  premium  on  infanticide.  That  is, 
however,  but  one  aspect  of  the  question. 
How  many  gardeners  are  there  whose 
places  are  so  isolated  from  ordinary  life, 
that  they  find  it  to  be  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  difficulty  to  furnish  their  children 
with  even  the  ordinary  elements  of  educa¬ 
tion  ? 

It  is  indeed  saddening  to  any  man  who 
has  himself  some  education  and  fully 
realises  its  value  to  his  children  to  have  to 
keep  them  at  home  almost  uncultured  until 
they  have  become  wayward  dunces,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  schools  are  too 
remote  and  his  poor  wage  will  not  allow 
him  to  send  them  away  from  home.  We 
heard  but  the  other  day  of  a  case  where  a 
gardener  had  to  pay  some  twelve  shillings 
per  week  for  the  keep  of  his  child  as  a 
weekly  boarder,  besides  school  fees,  and  yet 
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the  lad  was  not  receiving  any  better  educa¬ 
tion  than  millions  of  children  are  at  the 
presentmoment  obtaining  inour  elementary 
schools  free  of  all  cost. 

Gardener’s  lives  are  often  of  a  dull,  quiet 
kind  because  so  many  are  located  in  gardens 
remote  from  society.  No  wonder  in  such 
case  they  find  the  company  of  their  children 
to  be  blessed,  whilst  those  not  so  favoured 
find  the  deadly  dulness  not  only  intoler¬ 
able  but  provocative  of  moroseness  and 
wretchedness.  It  is  perhaps  the  case  that 
the  antagonism  which  so  many  employers 
of  gardeners  formerly  exhibited  towards 
children  is  not  so  great  now  as  it  used  to 
be.  Still  we  meet  with  far  too  many 
evidences  of  it  even  now.  Employers  want 
married  steady  men,  and  it  is  cruel  to  check 
surrounding  them  with  the  ordinary  attri¬ 
butes  and  enjoyments  of  domestic  life. 
Childless  persons  may  sometimes  be 
prosperous  but  they  are  not  always  the 
happiest. 


he  Future  of  the  Tomato. — A  note 
of  ala  rm  has  been  sounded  with  respect 
to  the  culture  of  these  fruits  for  sale,  to  the 
effect  that  the  market  will  soon  be  overdone, 
and  growers  will  find  their  returns  to  be 
practically  nil.  We  are  not  sufficiently 
pessimistic  to  be  disposed  to  hold  so  gloomy 
a  view.  Tomatos,  unlike  so  many  other 
products  which  have  somewhat  suddenly 
sprung  into  popularity,  have  the  merit  of 
being  something  to  eat,  and  that  is  a 
strong  recommendation  to  popular  favour. 
Then  they  are  favourites  also  with  the 
cooks,  and  that  is  very  important.  Any 
edible  product  which  fails  to  find  favour  in 
the  kitchen  has  a  poor  prospect  of  pros¬ 
perity. 

But  we  have  our  hopes  for  the  yet  much 
wider  popularity  of  the  Tomato  upon  the 
belief  that  it  will  yet  become  a  common 
article  of  consumption  as  food  in  an  un¬ 
cooked  state.  It  is  true  that  in  this 
direction  it  has  found  a  vast  number  of 
admirers,  and  we  think  it  will  yet  find 
myriads  more  in  a  few  years.  Then  there 
must  always  be  some  limit  to  the  home 
production  of  Tomatos,  because  the  bulk 
we  have  for  consumption  are  grown  under 
glass,  and  it  is  only  when  the  summer  is 
exceptionally  warm  that  there  is  any 
appreciable  produce  out  of  doors  ;  of  course 
we  have  an  immense  quantity  of  fruit  sent 
us  from  warmer  c’imates,  but  those  are  in 
no  case  equal  in  beauty,  quality  and  flavour 
to  those  we  produce  under  glass  at  home, 
and  which  for  eating  uncooked  can  certainly 
never  be  beaten  by  imported  produce. 

Already  preparations  for  the  production 
of  big  crops  are  everywhere  being  made. 
Everybody  who  has  a  little  glass  tries 
to  grow  Tomatos,  and  a  goo  1  number  of 
people  who  would  once  have  Cucumbers 
have  taken  to  Tomatos  in  preference  with 
excellent  results  both  horticulturally  and 
physically.  It  may  be  that  the  Tomato 
has  been  credited  with  medicinal  viitues 
which  it  does  not  so  fully  possess  ;  still  it 
is  better  to  ascribe  virtues  than  to  be  called 
bad  names,  and  those  who  have  learned  to 
like  Tomatos  because  presumably  health¬ 
ful,  will  now  learn  to  appreciate  them 
because  delicious  fruits. 


otato  Stocks. — It  is  a  long  time  since 
we  got  up  our  main  crop  Potatos.  It 
is  now  the  first  week  in  May,  and  the  stocks 
of  tubers  now  being  consumed  were  pro¬ 
bably  lifted  six  and  a-half  months  ago. 
Then  we  have  already  got  over  our  spring 
plantings,  so  that  very  much  has  been  done 
towards  the  securing  of  a  crop  for  the 
present  year.  In  spite  of  these  facts  we 
know  that,  so  far  as  the  general  bulk  of 
consumers  are  concerned,  there  will  be  no 


new  tubers  for  them  to  eat  for  fully  two 
months  longer,  if  not  even  longer  still,  so 
that  we  see  the  abundant  evidence  thtreis 
for  the  need  of  special  care  being  taken  in 
the  preservation  of  tubers  so  that  they  shall 
retain  all  their  vitality  and  flavour  to  the 
last — a  matter  of  considerable  importance 
when  it  is  realised  that  for  the  Potato  we 
have  no  substitute,  and  that  further  it  is  in 
daily  demand. 

We  have  never  yet  fully  realised  what  it 
is  to  have  a  Potato  famine.  It  is  true  that 
in  some  previous  years  it  was  found  hard 
work  to  eke  out  the  stocks  with  the  aid  of 
foreign  importations,  but  those  days  of 
deprivation  are  we  hope  gone  for  ever.  So 
far  as  our  markets  are  concerned  we  have 
now  no  need,  even  at  the  latest  period  of  the 
season,  to  import  tubers,  for  there  are  plenty 
at  home.  Even  now  indeed  we  hear  of 
stocks  on  hand  so  plentiful  that  sales  can 
hardly  be  effected.  The  consumers  do  not 
derive  the  full  benefit  of  this  abundance, 
but  still  prices  rule  low.  It  is  a  happy 
condition  of  things  that  we  ordinarily  work 
off  our  more  southernly  grown  stocks  early 
in  the  winter,  and  then  have  the  produce 
of  the  later  lifted  and  cooler  kept  and  stored 
stocks  of  the  north — the  chief  potato¬ 
growing  district  of  the  kingdom — for  our 
sustenance.  Hence  with  good  seasons  we 
have  good  Potatos  until  new  tubers  come 
in,  and  these  the  southern  districts  give  us 
from  June  onwards. 

Of  course  only  a  portion  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  can  enjoy  these  new  tubers  for  a  time, 
and  the  general  body  of  consumers  have  to 
be  content  with  the  old  ones  until  the, new 
roots  become  cheaper,  and  doubtless  it  is 
all  the  better  for  them,  for  Potatos  which 
are  young  and  immature  are  poor  diet. 
Altogether  we  have  room  for  congratulation 
that,  despite  alarms  and  faddists,  we  have 
an  abundance  of  Potatos  and  to  spare. 


"JJ.LUM  Prospects. — Under  no  conditions 
i  of  weather  does  it  seem  possible  for  us 
to  avoid  that  invariably  disastrously  cold 
period  commonly  known  as  Blackthorn 
winter.  We  have  had  two  or  three  tastes 
of  that  cold  cheerless  time  this  spring,  and 
if  the  intensity  of  its  coldness  is  to  be  in 
accord  with  the  Blackthorn  bloom  then  is 
it  no  matter  for  surprise  that  this  taste  of 
winter  flung  into  our  springtime  has  been 
particularly  severe,  because  the  bloom  of 
the  Blackthorn  has  been  particularly 
abundant.  But  as  the  Blackthorn  is  in  our 
hedgerows  and  wood',  so  invariably  are  the 
Plum  trees  in  our  gardens,  and  these  have 
been  laden  with  bloom  in  most  cases,  and 
we  have  seen  some  notably  in  market 
orchards  about  London,  where  the  bloom 
has  been  almost  beyond  precedent  in  its 
density  and  abundance. 

Plum  bloom  gives  us  little  of  colour.  It 
is  chiefly  marked  by  its  snowy  whiteness, 
especially  on  some  v  arieties,  such  as  the 
Goliath.  Plum  bloom  is  also  fairly  hardy, 
and  well  it  is  that  it  should  be  so,  as  it 
usually  has  to  pass  through  much  trial  and 
tribulation.  It  would  be  a  sad  misfortune 
for  Plum  growers,  especially  for  those  who 
grow  largely  for  sale,  were  the  recent 
weather  found  to  have  seriously  injured  it. 
We  can  but  hope  that  it  may  not  prove  to 
be  so, especially  that  because  of  the  immense 
bulk  of  bloom  two-thirds  of  it  could  well  be 
spared,  and  it  seems  almost  certain  that  if 
some  has  been  destroyed  equally  much  has 
been  left  unharmed.  We  hope  it  may  be 
so. 

Plums  are  very'  accommodating  fruits. 
We  may  begin  with  Early  Prolific  in  July 
and  end  in  September  with  Prince  Englebert 
on  open  trees,  and  on  walls  have  a  range 
of  fully  three  months,  as  Coe’s  Golden  Drop 
will  retain  its  best  qualities  on  a  north  wall 


up  to  the  end  of  October.  Plums  too  give 
us  nice  variations  in  colour,  form,  and 
flavour.  They  are  very  wholesome  fruits, 
admirably  suited  for  the  dessert,  for  cook¬ 
ing  and  preserving.  Some  of  the  culinary' 
forms,  the  Dove  Bank  especially,  make 
delicious  preserve  in  a  green  state.  Plums 
will  also  can  or  tin  remarkably'  well,  so 
that  there  are  so  many  uses  to  which  they 
may  be  put,  that  after  all  the  fruit,  even 
when  there  is  a  heavy  crop,  is  largely  in 
demand.  We  hope  yet  to  be  ableto  record 
a  good  Plum  crop  for  the  season. 


The  International  Horticultural  Exhibition. — For  the 
information  of  those  of  our  readers  who  intend  to  be 
present  at  Earl's  Court,  on  Saturday,  we  may  state 
that  the  Inaugural  ceremony  will  take  place  at 
12  o’clock. 

The  Ashridge  Beeches. — We  have  heard  with  great 
regret  that  one  of  the  famous  Beech  trees  at 
Ashridge  Park,  Herts,  was  blown  down  during  one 
of  the  gales  experienced  a  few  weeks  ago.  It  was 
"The  King”  of  the  notable  pair  shown  with  pride 
to  all  visitors  as  The  King  and  Queen,  and  when  laid 
low  was  found  to  be  perfectly  sound.  Its  bole 
measured  103  ft.  6  in.  to  the  first  branch,  and  was 
literally  as  straight  as  a  gun  barrel.  There  are 
many  grand  Beeches  at  Ashridge,  still  the  loss  of 
“  The  King  "  must  have  been  keenly  felt  by  its  noble 
owner  Lord  Brownlow. 

Mr.  Frederick  Mau,  who  from  1880  to  1884  was 
collecting  Orchids  in  South  America  for  Mr.  Sander 
and  subsequently  set  up  in  business  as  an  Orchid 
importer  in  New  York,  died  at  Orange,  New  Jersey, 
on  April  nth,  aged  48  years.  He  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  first  collector  to  ship  Orchids  direct  to  New 
York,  and  was  also  the  discoverer  of  Cattleya 
Sanderiana,  C.  Schroderae,  and  others. 

Plants  Certificated  in  Holland. — The  floral  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Dutch  Horticultural  and  Botanical 
Society,  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  13th  ult.,  awarded 
First-class  Certificates  to  Messrs.  De  Graaff  Brothers, 
of  Leyden,  for  Narcissus  tridymus  E.  H.  Krelage,  the 
result  of  a  cross  between  N.  Polyanthus  and  N.  Ajax 
minor.  To  Messrs.  E.  H.  Krelage  &  Son,  Haarlem, 
for  Frittillaria  Sewerzowii  var.  bicolor  and  F.  lati- 
folia  Ivoning  van  Zweden.  To  Mr.  G.  Van  Tuber- 
gen,  Junr.,  Haarlem,  for  Frittillaria  Sewerzowii  var. 
bicolor,  Erythronium  Hartwegii,  Lachenalia  Ruby, 
(tricolor  frot  Superba),  and  Marica  hybrid  nova 
(gracilis  frot  Northiana)  ;  and  to  Messrs.  Ant.  Roozen 
&  Son.  Overveen,  for  Clivia  miniata  var.  H.  Tort. 

Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund.— At  the  usual  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  held  on  the 
29th  ult.,  the  honorary  secretary  announced  the 
receipt  during  the  month  of  the  following  contribu¬ 
tions : — Mr.  J.  B.  Stevenson,  Bournemouth,  produce 
of  a  dramatic  entertainment  £10  ;  Young  men, 
Broomhall  Gardens,  Holmwood,  £1  15s. ;  Mr. 

Kipling,  Knebworth,  collected  from  skaters,  £1  10s.  ; 
Alderman  B.  Watson,  Wakefield,  birthday  gift,  £10  ; 
and  Mr.  A.  Dean,  produce  of  a  concert  given  at 
Kingston-on-Thames,  £11.  Votes  of  thanks  were  given 
to  all  the  contributors;  and  Mr.  Dean  was  unani¬ 
mously  elected  local  secretary  for  the  Kingston 
district.  Progress  was  reported  with  regard  to  the 
arrangements  for  the  annual  dinner  to  take  place 
at  the  Hotel  Metropole  on  the  17th  inst.,  under  the 
presidency  of  Sir  James  Whitehead,  Bart.,  the 
invitations  to  which  are  now  being  sent  out.  A  very 
successful  festival  is  anticipated. 

The  Royal  Botanic  Society  of  Manchester  held  its 
second  spring  show  in  the  Town  Hall  last  week,  in 
conjunction  with  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  north¬ 
ern  section  of  the  National  Auricula  Society,  and 
the  combined  forces  made  a  very  pretty  and  interest¬ 
ing  display,  the  special  feature  of  which,  next  to  the 
Auriculas,  was  a  magnificent  group  of  Orchids  from 
the  very  valuable  collection  of  Mr.  George  Hardy, 
of  Timperley.  The  following  were  the  awards  : — 
Gold  Medal  to  Mr.  George  Hardy  ;  Special  Certi¬ 
ficate  of  Merit  for  hand  cut  flov»ers  to  Mr.  J.  Broome, 
Llandudno  ;  First-class  Commendation  to  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Son,  Covent  Garden,  for  collection  of  plants  ; 
to  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Limited,  Chester,  for  show  of 
Narcissus  ;  to  Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown  &  Tait,  and 
Messrs.  Dickson  &  Robinson,  Manchester,  for  mis- 
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cellaneous  collection  of  cut  flowers ;  to  Mr.  S. 
Barlow,  Castleton,  and  Miss  Hopkins,  for  display  of 
Polyanthuses  ;  to  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Limited,  Ches¬ 
ter,  for  a  new  Maidenhair  Fern,  Adiantum  capillus- 
veneris  imbricatum  ;  and  to  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  for 
Narcissus  Dorothy  Wemyss. 

Mastic  Cornois. — This  is  the  name  of  a  preparation 
used  in  Paris  for  the  grafting  and  healing  of  trees, 
shrubs,  vines,  and  greenhouse  ornamental  plants.  It 
is  made  with  material  essentially  vegetable,  contain¬ 
ing  all  the  principal  constituents  of  the  bark  of  trees, 
of  which  it  is  stated  to  rapidly  cure  the  wounds  and 
open  sores.  It  is  not  affected  by  heat  or  cold ; 
neither  does  it  get  hard  nor  run,  but  keeps  a  firm 
hold  on  whatever  it  has  been  placed  upon,  without 
getting  divided  during  the  transformations  which 
take  place  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  growth. 
Furthermore  it  compresses  the  pith  and  protects  the 
graft  without  strangling  it.  In  these  respects  it 
differs  from  other  mastics  and  styptics  which  have 
been  used  hitherto,  and  which  on  getting  hard  split 
open,  allowing  the  air  and  water  to  get  in  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  growth.  It  may  be  preserved  for  an  in¬ 
definite  length  of  time  quite  exposed  without  altera¬ 
tion.  The  simplicity  of  it  and  the  little  quantity 
required  in  its  employment,  gives  it  an  incontestable 
superiority  and  economy  over  similar  products. 
Many  leading  awards  have  been  given  it  when  exhi¬ 
bited.  It  is  prepared  and  sold  by  M.  L.  Bellefon- 
taine,  g.4,  Boulevard  Sebastopol,  Paris. 

The  India-Rubber  Plant  has,  says  The  Gentlewoman, 
died  out  for  a  window'  plant.  Ferns  and  palms  are 
much  prettier,  and  it  is  only  in  the  oldest  neighbour¬ 
hoods,  among  the  most  antique-minded  folk,  that  ever 
you  come  across  it.  Oh,  how  ugly  it  is  !  Yet,  for 
all  that,  there  is  a  droll  look  of  middle-class  respect¬ 
ability  about  it.  Do  we  really  (ask  the  same  journal) 
care  more  for  flowers  than  our  grandmothers  did,  or 
does  the  lavish  adornment  of  our  houses  with  them 
merely  indicate  a  transient  frolic  of  fashion  rather 
than  an  increased  appreciation  of  the  most  beautiful 
thing  in  Nature  ?  Certain  it  is  that  a  few  years  ago 
no  gentlewoman  would  have  considered  a  profusion 
of  plants  and  palms  an  essential  item  in  the  furnish¬ 
ing  of  her  salon.  In  the  early  Victorian  pictures  we 
find  plenty  of  besilked  and  bejewelled  dames  dis¬ 
porting  themselves  in  leafy  glades  and.trimmed  garden 
paths,  oblivious  of  the  as  yet  undreamed-of-i  ufluenza; 
but  never  a  flower  do  we  behold  in  pictures  of 
interiors,  unless  it  be  a  monstrosity  in  wax  under  a 
glass  shade.  To-day  the  most  simply  furnished  room 
can  be  redesmed  from  the  commonplace  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  few  plants,  and  the  most  govgeously 
appointed  apartment  may  look  bareand  uninviting 
without  them. 


CHARMING  SPRING 

FLOWERING  PLANTS. 

Of  the  many  pretty  hardy  flowers  that  are  just  now 
in  bloom,  let  me  put  in  a  word  for  the  Creeping 
Forget  Me  Not,  Omphalodes  verna.  I  grow  it  under 
some  difficulty,  because  my  small  garden  is  too  hot 
and  dry  to  do  it  justice,  but  planted  under  a  west 
wall  within  the  shade  of  a  Pear  tree  close  by,  it 
throws  up  its  pretty  turquoise-blue  blossoms  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  and  delightful  they  are.  Its  best 
position  is  a  sunny  bank,  under  the  shade  of  trees, 
and  there,  as  on  the  sunny  slopes  of  Belvoir 
Castle,  it  flourishes  and  blossoms  with  a  pro¬ 
fusion  and  beauty  almost  indescribable.  It  wants 
covering  and  moisture,  and  a  soil  in  which  its  creep¬ 
ing  roots  can  spread  freely  underground.  It  is  a 
lovely  spring-flowering  plant  of  great  beauty,  and  it 
can  be  increased  by  division  of  the  roots. 

Another  plant  far  too  much  neglected  is  the  double 
form  of  our  common  meadow  Saxifrage,  S.  granu- 
ata.  I  remember  when  quite  a  lad,  an  old  garden 
in  which  there  was  a  bed  of  this  charming  plant, 
which  grew  to  the  height  of  from  gin.  to  12 in.  and 
flowered  most  abundantly.  The  roots  are  in  the 
form  of  little  granules,  and  it  is  a  hardy  perennial 
plant  that  propagates  itself  rapidly.  It  is  not  par¬ 
ticularly  fastidious  as  to  soil,  but  the  better  it  is  the 
finer  are  the  flowers.  I  grow  it  in  pots,  plunging 
them  in  cocoa  fibre  all  the  winter  until  the  plants 
begin  to  get  into  flower.  It  is  most  profuse  of  bloom. 

Then  there  is  Anemone  Appenina,  as  hardy  and  as 
easily  managed  as  it  is  beautiful.  When  planted 
out  it  should  have  a  cool  and  moist  position,  and 
then  its  roots  spread  in  the  soil  until  a  large  patch  is 
formed.  I  grow  a  few  clumps  in  pots,  treating  them 


exactly  as  I  do  the  Saxifrages.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
beautiful  hue  of  silvery  blue,  but  as  they  burn  a 
little  in  the  sun  some  shade  is  desirable.  It  is  dwarf 
in  growth,  does  well  in  pots,  and  can  be  readily 
increased  by  division  of  the  roots. 

The  old  double  dark  and  double  yellow  Wallflowers 
are  so  handsome  and  so  beautifully  fragrant  that  they 
well  deserve  a  place  in  the  garden.  I  plant  them  out  in 
summer  and  in  autumn  lift  them,  put  them  in  pots, 
and  flower  them  in  a  cold  house.  When  the  spikes 
of  bloom  are  over  the  plants  are  cut  back,  and  then 
planted  out  for  the  summer.  They  then  put  forth 
side  growths  out  of  which  excellent  cuttings  can  be 
made. — R.  D. 

- •*- - 

FLORICULTURE. 


Auriculas  and  an  Auricula  Frame. 

Having  read  the  very  interesting  notes  on  the 
Auriculas  at  Slough  by  “  R.  D."  in  your  issue  of  last 
week,  I  should  feel  exceedingly  obliged  if  he  would 
say  through  your  columns  what  kind  of  frames  are 
used  at  Slough,  and  whether  they  are  ventilated  back 
and  front  by  means  of  hinged  boards  ;  or  what  is  the 
best  sort  of  frame  to  use.  If  possible  a  few  hints  on 
Auricula  culture  would  also  be  acceptable. — J .  Baker, 
Lome  Road,  Brixton. 

In  reply  to  your  correspondent  I  have  to  state  that 
the  house  in  which  the  Auriculas  are  flowering  at 
Slough,  is  an  ordinary  span-roofed  greenhouse,  some 
twenty-five  feet  or  so  in  length  with  a  walk  down  the 
middle,  and  a  level  three  feet  stage  on  either  side. 


As  it  is  heated  with  hot  water  it  is  therefore  an 
ordinary  warm  greenhouse,  but  well  adapted  for 
Auriculas  during  the  winter  and  spring  months. 
But  ordinary  cold  frames  are  also  employed  for  the 
young  stock  ;  the  foundation  of  the  beds  on  which 
the  plants  stand  is  filled  up  with  six  or  eight  inches 
of  brick  rubbishbr  such  like,  and  on  this  is  laid  a  bed 
of  fine  cinder  ashes  made  solid  and  level,  and  upon 
this  the  plants  are  stood,  bringing  them  pretty  near 
the  glass.  Such  frames  are  unheated,  and  any  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  plants  from  frost  must  be  furnished  by 
covering  up  the  frame  with  garden  mats  or  some 
such  material. 

One  of  the  best  amateurs’  Auricula  frames  I  have 
seen  is  that  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Thomas  Fife, 
Southern  Hill,  Reading.  It  is  an  ordinary  two-light 
box  frame,  resting  upon  a  structure  of  wood,  so  that 
by  means  of  wooden  shutters  back  and  front,  air  can 
pass  freely  underneath  the  plants.  Air  can  be  given 
at  the  top  by  either  raising  the  lights  back  or  front, 
or  by  pushing  the  light  down  a  little  way.  Some 
prefer  instead  of  moving  the  lights  to  have  little 
wooden  shutters  towards  the  foundation  of  the  frame, 
which  can  be  opened  or  closed  at  will.  If  Mr.  Fife 
will  be  good  enough  to  give  the  readers  of  The  Gar¬ 
dening  World  some  particulars  as  to  the  construc¬ 
tion,  the  dimensions,  and  the  cost  of  his  frame,  he 
will  not  only  be  doing  our  correspondent  a  service 
but  also  impart  a  desirable  impetus  to  the  interest 
now  being  taken  in  the  Auricula.  In  the  meantime 
I  may  also  refer  your  correspondent  to  the  details  of 
a  frame  illustrated  in  your  number  for  June  5,  1886, 
which  you  may  consider  advisable  to  reproduce. 

As  a  matter  of  course  a  small  house  constructed 
like  that  in  use  for  Auriculas  at  Slough,  even  if  un¬ 
heated — and  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  growth  and 


flowering  of  the  Auricula  means  of  artificial  heating 
should  be  employed — has  decided  advantages  over  a 
frame.  At  any  time  during  the  winter  the  grower 
can  go  into  it  and  examine  his  plants,  which  he  can¬ 
not  do  in  the  case  of  a  frame  in  the  winter,  especially 
during  snow  and  rain.  Heat  applied  by  means  of  an 
ordinary  flue  or  hot-water  pipes  is  only  sparingly 
employed  to  assist  the  plants  in  getting  flower  and  to 
prevent  them  from  frost,  which  will  sometimes 
paralyse  the  half-expanded  pips.  It  is  almost 
necessary  heat  be  employed  to  have  the  flowers  in 
exhibition  character  by  the  third  week  in  April,  when 
the  Auricula  show  is  generally  held  in  London. 

Culture  of  the  Auricula. 

In  reference  to  the  culture  of  the  Auricula,  it  is  in 
the  month  of  May  that  the  plants  which  have  been 
well  managed  may  be  said  to  mature  their  ample 
spread  of  foliage  and  pass  out  of  bloom.  The  soil 
must  be  kept  pretty  moist,  but  not  in  a  soddened  con¬ 
dition,  and  if  the  plants  occupy  a  position  open  to 
the  sun  they  should  be  shaded  during  the  middle 
portion  of  the  day.  The  plants  require  plenty  of  air 
circulating  among  them,  and  green-fly  should  be 
kept  under  by  means  of  fumigation  with  tobacco 
smoke. 

During  the  summer  months  the  plants  do  best  on 
a  north  aspect,  where  sunshine  can  fall  upon  them 
only  in  the  early  and  later  parts  of  the  day,  but  not 
where  drip  from  the  branches  of  trees  or  from  the 
roofs  of  buildings  can  fall  upon  them. 

The  Auricula  needs  an  annual  repotting,  and  the 
best  time  to  perform  this  operation  is  soon  after  the 
plants  have  done  flowering.  One  of  our  greatest 
authorities  on  the  culture  of  the  Auricula,  the  Rev. 
F.  D.  Horner,  states  :  “  The  time  preferred  for  re¬ 
potting  is  not  the  same  with  all  growers  ;  some  repot 
early  and  some  late."  Early  potting  means  giving 
the  plants  entirely  fresh  soil.  Some  growers  object 
to  early  potting,  and  think  it  encourages  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  autumn  trusses  of  bloom.  But  I  have  known 
plants  not  repotted  until  August  to  throw  up  abun¬ 
dance  of  autumn  trusses  ;  and  at  no  time  does  the 
Auricula  appear  more  grateful  for  the  stimulus  of 
fresh,  sweet  soil,  as  immediately  after  it  is  done 
blooming.  The  roots  become  active,  the  plants  put 
on  a  fine,  vigorous  growth,  and  they  become  well 
established  in  the  soil  before  winter  sets  in. 

At  the  time  of  repotting  the  plants  should  have  the 
whole  of  the  soil  shaken  from  the  roots,  and  a  good 
portion  of  the  under-ground  stem  removed,  leaving 
the  youngest  part,  which  is  that  nearest  the  leaves, 
to  the  length  of  from  one  to  two  inches,  w'hich  will 
be  found  to  have  put  forth  the  youngest  and  freshest 
root  fibres.  These  at  once  penetrate  the  fresh  soil, 
and  the  plant  takes  on  a  fresh  and  vigorous  lease  of 
life. 

Some  growers  at  the  time  of  repotting  carefully 
wash  the  roots  of  their  Auriculas  in  case  the  larvae 
of  any  insect  likely  to  be  injurious  to  them  has 
gathered  upon  the  roots.  Some  do  this  in  a  solution 
of  soft  soap  and  water,  others  use  firtree  oil  care¬ 
fully  diluted  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  washed 
they  are  at  once  repotted. 

The  compost  into  which  the  plants  are  repotted  is 
one  of  great  importance.  Growers  use  different 
composts,  but  one  that  will  answer  well  is  made  up 
of  equal  parts  of  a  sweet,  silken,  fibry  yellow  loam, 
and  well  decomposed  stable  or  cow  manure  that  can 
be  rubbed  to  pieces  in  the  hand.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  pass  the  loam  through  a  sieve ;  it  is  enough  to 
break  it  up  small  with  the  hands,  pulling  the  fibre  to 
pieces  at  the  same  time,  but  on  no  account  getting 
rid  of  it.  Add  to  this  a  fourth  part  of  old  mortar 
rubbish  if  it  can  be  obtained,  and  a  little  coarsesand 
and  charcoal  broken  up  somev'hat  finely.  These 
ingredients,  mixed  well  together,  make  an  excellent 
compost  for  the  Auricula.  As  the  cow  manure  some¬ 
times  contains  the  larvae  of  insects  injurious  to  the 
Auricula,  some  adopt  the  practice  of  baking  it  in 
an  oven  previous  to  using  it ;  others  will  place  their 
loam  in  a  cask  or  tub,  place  the  cowdung  on  it,  and" 
then  pour  boiling  water  over  it,  and  allow  it  to  stand 
a  few  days  before  using. 

Clean  pots  are  indispensable,  and  they  must  be 
well  drained,  a  large  piece  of  broken  pot  being 
placed  over  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot, 
smaller  pieces  are  added,  the  finest  at  the  top,  until 
an  inch  of  drainage  is  provided.  Over  this  place  a 
little  of  the  fibre,  and  then  pot,  allowing  the  soil  to 
come  up  to  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  and 
pressing  the  soil  firmly  about  the  roots.  Then  the 
plants  can  go  into  a  frame,  be  shaded  for  a  few  da)  s. 
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and  then  they  will  bear  exposure  to  the  light.  The 
soil  should  be  used  fairly  moist,  but  not  to  the  degree 
of  soiling  the  potter's  fingers,  and  no  water  should  be 
given  until  the  plants  ask  for  it,  which  they  do  by 
the  flagging  of  their  leaves.  So  much  for  the  present, 
I  will  return  to  the  subject  in  a  week  or  two. — R.  D. 
National  Auricula  Society. 

Northern  Section. 

This  annual  exhibition  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall, 
Manchester,  on  the  26th  ult.,  but  owing  to  the  cold 
and  unfavourable  weather  experienced  this  spring, 
the  display  of  blooms  was  not  at  all  equal  to  the  ex¬ 
hibits  of  previous  years,  nor  were  the  specimens  so 
numerous  as  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 
Still,  on  the  whole,  the  stands  were  fairly  well  filled, 
and  the  show1  may  be  regarded  as  satisfactory.  The 
Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  had  some  grand  seedlings  on 
view,  and  Mrs.  Kyrke  Penson  included  in  her  collec¬ 
tion  a  very  fine  green-edged,  which  she  has  named 
"Dinham,”  after  her  place  of  residence.  Another 
special  flower  was  a  seedling,  John  Bright,  shown  by 
Mr.  S.  Barlow7,  of  Stakehill,  Castleton,  who  had  also 
six  species  of  Primulas,  a  lovely  collection.  Mr.  B. 
Simonite’s  collection  contained  some  fine  green- 
edged  seedlings,  which  excited  general  interest.  The 
prize  for  the  best  Auricula  in  the  show  was  awarded 
to  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  for  Ossian  (Simonite), 
green-edged,  a  very  beautiful  specimen.  The  awards 
were  as  follows  : — 

Class  A. — Six  dissimilar  :  1,  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner, 
Kirkby  Lonsdale  ;  2,  Mrs.  Iv.  Penson,  Ludlow  ;  3, 
Mr.  G.  Middleton,  Prestwich  ;  4,  Miss  Woodhead, 
Halifax ;  5,  Mr.  Irving  Hind,  Halifax  ;  6,  Mr.  G. 
Clements,  Birmingham. 

Class  B. —  Four  dissimilar:  1,  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner; 
2,  Miss  Woodhead  ;  3,  Mr.  H.  Wilson,  Halifax;  4, 
Mrs.  K.  Penson  ;  5,  Mr.  Irving  Hind  ;  6,  Mr.  J. 
Wood,  Stalybridge  ;  7,  Mr.  J.  Clements,  Birmingham. 
Class  C. — One  pair  :  1,  Mr.  B.  Simonite,  Sheffield; 

2,  Mr.  W.  H.  Midgley,  Halifax  ;  3,  Mr.  T.  Buckley, 
Stalybridge;  4,  Mr.  E.  Shaw,  Moston ;  5,  Mr.  J. 
Stelfox,  Stalybridge ;  6,  Mr.  S.  Barlow,  Stakehill, 
Castleton  ;  7,  Mr.  J.  Beswick,  Middleton. 

Class  D. — One  pair,  maiden  growers  only  :  1,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Midgley,  Halifax;  2,  Mr.  G.  Stokes,  Bir¬ 
mingham  ;  3,  Mr.  T.  Barrow,  Rock  Ferry. 

Class  E. — Four  Alpine,  shaded,  dissimilar:  1,  Mr. 
J.  Beswick,  Middleton  ;  2,  Mr.  J.  Clements, 

Birmingham  ;  3,  Mr.  G.  Stokes,  Birmingham. 

Class  F. — Single  plant,  green  edges  :  1,2  and  3, 
Rev.  F.  D.  Horner;  4,  Mrs.  K.  Penson;  5  and  6, 
Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  ;  7,  Mr.  John  Taylor,  Hoole 

Hill,  Chester;  8,  Miss  Woodhead. 

Class  G. — Grey-edges,  single  :  1  and  2,  Mrs.  K. 
Penson;  3  and  4,  Rev.  F.  D.  HoTner ;  5,  Miss 
Woodhead;  6,  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner;  7,  Mrs.  K. 
Penson  ;  8,  Miss  Woodhead. 

Class  H. — White-edges,  single:  1,  Rev.  F.  D. 
Horner  ;  2,  Miss  Woodhead  ;  3,  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner ; 
4,  Miss  Woodhead  ;  5  and  6,  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  ;  7, 
Mr.  John  Taylor  ;  8,  Miss  Woodhead. 

Class  I. — Single,  seifs:  1  and  2,  Rev.  F.  D. 
Horner ;  3  and  4,  Miss  Woodhead  ;  5  and  6,  Rev. 
F.  D.  Horner;  7,  Mrs.  Iv.  Penson;  8,  Mr.  B. 
Simonite. 

Class  Iv. — Alpines,  shaded  singles,  yellow  centres  : 

I,  2,  3,  4  and  5,  Mr.  J.  Beswick,  Middleton. 

Class  L. — Alpines,  shaded,  white  centres,  singles  : 

1  and  2,  Mr.  J.  Beswick  ;  3,  Mr.  G.  Stokes  ;  4  and  5, 
Mr.  J.  Clements. 

Class  M.— Polyanthuses,  black  grounds,  three 
dissimilar:  1,  Mr.  J.  Beswick;  2,  Mr.  T.  Barrow; 

3,  Mr.  G.  Thornley  ;  4,  Mr.  G.  Middleton, 
Prestwich  ;  5,  Mr.  S.  Barlow. 

Class  N. — Three  dissimilar,  red  grounds  :  1,  Mr.  J. 
Beswick;  2,  Mr.  G.  Thornley;  3,  Mr.  S.  Barlow; 

4,  Mr.  G.  Middleton  ;  5,  Mr.  T.  Barrow. 

Class  O. — Single  plants,  red  grounds  :  1,  Mr.  J. 
Beswick,  Middleton  ;  2,  G.  Thornley,  Middleton  ;  3, 
Mr.  S.  Barlow;  4,  Mr.  J.  Beswick;  5,  Mr.  S. 
Barlow  ;  6,  Mr.  G.  Thornley  ;  7,  Mr.  S.  Barlow. 
Class  P. — Single  plants,  black  grounds:  1,  Mr. 

J.  Beswick;  2,  Mr.  T.  Barrow;  3,  Mr.  G. 
Thornley;  4,  Mr.  J.  Beswick;  5,  Mr.  J.  Beswick; 
6,  Mr.  S.  Barlow  ;  7,  Mrs.  Kyrke  Penson. 

- —5. - 

New  Books  Received. — The  Horticultural  Exhibitors 
Handbook  by  William  Williamson,  revised  by 
Malcolm  Dunn,  Dalkeith  (William  Blackwood 
&  Sons). — Practical  Fruit  Culture,  by  J.  Cheal,  F.R.H.S. 
George  (Bell  &  Sons.) 
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THE  CHICAGO  EXHIBI¬ 

TION. 

Horticultural  Department. 

The  glazing  and  lathing  of  the  horticultural  build¬ 
ing  is  practically  finished,  as  also  the  ironwork  and 
rough  carpentry,  and  the  floors  are  being  laid.  The 
roofing  is  nearly  completed,  the  greenhouse  and 
nursery  annex  will  be- ready  in  a  few  weeks.  A 
leading  feature  of  the  department  will  be  the  broad 
terraces,  medusaline  walks,  and  miles  of  flowers  and 
shrubbery  which  are  to  rise  on  both  sides  of  the 
canals  in  Jackson  Park,  which  run  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  A  six  feet  retaining  wall  will  rise  from 
the  w'ater's  edge  ;  at  its  summit  will  be  the  first 
terrace,  sixty  feet  wide.  Flowering  plants  and 
shrubs  will  occupy  a  space  in  the  centre  twrenty  feet 
wide,  and  on  either  side  of  this  will  run  the  walks, 
each  twenty  feet  wide,  and  made  of  the  newly 
invented  material,  medusaline,  which  is  harder  than 
stone,  can  be  molded  into  any  shape,  and  can  be 
highly  polished. 

A  second  wall  will  rise  to  the  same  height,  and 
from  its  top,  extending  outward,  will  be  another 
sixty  feet  wide  arrangement,  same  as  above.  An 
ornamental  balustrade  will  extend  the  whole  length 
of  the  terrace,  on  the  inner  edge.  Medusaline 
stairways  will  lead  from  the  water  to  the  second 
terrace,  varying  from  twenty-four  to  sixty  feet  wide. 
There  will  be  numerous  boat  slips,  and  the  whole 
will  be  lighted  by  electricity. 

Pennsylvania  has  been  making  a  strenuous  effort 
through  Governor  Pattison  to  secure  a  suitable 
floral  display  from  the  state,  being  somewhat 
handicapped  by  reason  of  their  appropriation  for 
the  purpose  being  only  seven  thousand  dollars. 
However,  many  owners  of  fine  collections  in 
Philadelphia  (including  Geo.  W.  Childs)  have 
promised  to  send  some  of  their  rarest  plants. 
Their  outdoor  plants  will  arrive  probably  next 
month,  so  that  the  lawn  round  the  state  building 
may  be  put  in  order  at  once.  Had  the  appropria¬ 
tion  been  augmented,  the  idea  was  to  purchase 
sufficient  to  make  a  fine  exhibit.  Roses  still  pour  in 
on  Chief  Thorpe.  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Son,  Belfast, 
have  sent  1,500,  and  MM.  Kilter  Freres, 
Luxembourg,  a  shipment  of  800.  Plants  from  all 
countries  are  constantly  being  received ;  27,00 

flowering  plants  of  various  kinds  already  are  to 
hand. 

The  general  department  of  awards  will  be  divided 
into  twelve  sections.  The  committee  on  awards 
consists  of  twelve.  The  idea  is  to  place  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  awards  in  each  class  in  the  hands  of  a 
committee  of  three,  the  chairman  to  be  in  sole 
command  and  to  be  solely  responsible,  unless  he 
should  prove  incompetent.  Jurors  will  be  required 
to  remain  here  during  June  and  July,  and  the  pay 
will  be  1,000  dollars  for  foreign,  and  600  dollars  for 
home  jurors.  The  American  system  of  giving  a 
medal  for  the  best  article,  with  an  accompanying 
diploma  statingthe  excellingpoints,  has  been  adopted, 
instead  of  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  class 
diplomas,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  arrangement 
will  give  more  general  satisfaction. 

Of  interest  to  lady  exhibitors  or  assistants  is  the 
proposed  women's  hotel,  to  be  built  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  north  entrance  to  Jackson  Park,  on 
a  site  lent  free  by  Geo.  M.  Pullman.  It  will  be 
wooden,  and  the  materials  of  the  democratic 
wigwam,  which  will  only  be  in  use  for  a  short  time, 
will  be  acquired  for  the  purpose,  possibly  free,  and 
at  all  events  advantageously.  The  ground  is  450 
by  150  feet.  An  interior  Spanish  open  court  is 
contemplated,  100  by  40  feet,  containing  a  fountain, 
lawn,  flowers,  and  shrubberies.  It  is  intended  that 
the  building  shall  accommodate  5,000  women  daily, 
and  only  women  will  be  employed  about  the  hotel. 
Stock  will  be  issued  in  5-dollar  shares  (20/10),  good 
for  their  face  value  in  lodging,  and  also  for  a  share 
in  the  profits  if  any.  30  cents  (1/3)  a  day  will  be 
the  charge  for  room,  light,  &c. 

Four  fine  drawing-rooms,  fitted  up  with  libraries, 
pianos,  writing  materials,  and  papers  of  the  leading 
European  cities,  will  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
w'hole,  while  from  the  windows  splendid  views  will 
be  had  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  of  the  regattas  and 
water  pageants  in  connection  with  the  Exposition. 
The  music  will  be  pleasantly  audible.  Shareholders, 
or  those  to  whom  they  may  allot  their  shares,  will 
have  the  preference,  and  those  shares  are  only 
intended  for  working  women.  Should  there  be  any 


vacancies,  outside  workers  will  be  admitted  at  the 
same  rates.  There  will  be  no  kitchen,  partly  on 
account  of  the  heat  and  odours,  and  partly  because 
naturally  visitors  will  take  most  of  their  meals  inside 
the  Exposition,  but  arrangements  will  be  made  for 
light  repasts  at  cost.  This  is  a  great  opportunity 
on  account  of  the  exorbitant  rates  certain  to  be 
universal  next  year.  The  whole  will  be  under  the 
control  of  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers. — C.  Mac¬ 
quarie,  Chicago. 

- — ^ - 

PINE-APPLES  IN 

FLORIDA. 

Owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  Pine-apple  cultivation 
in  the  south  these  fruits  are  no  longer  considered 
luxuries,  Northerners  using  them  (says  a  writer  in 
an  American  paper)  in  the  summer  as  they  would 
their  native  products.  The  Pine-apple  season  begins 
in  February,  when  the  first  foreign  shipments  are 
made,  and  from  that  time  until  the  last  of  August 
nearly  5,000,000  "Pines”  are  disposed  of  in  the 
United  States.  On  the  Island  of  Cuba  the  fruits 
ripen  earlier  than  elsewhere,  and  growers  there 
control  the  market  until  the  first  week  in  May,  when 
the  Florida  and  Bahama  Pine-apples  begin  to  arrive. 
Later  smaller  shipments  are  made  from  Central 
America,  but  these  never  reach  very  high  figures. 
All  of  the  fruit  is  shipped  direct  to  New  York,  and 
half-a-dozen  large  dealers  in  that  city  practically 
control  the  trade.  On  the  arrival  of  the  fruit  it  is 
bought  up  by  them  in  bulk,  and  the  prices  are  fixed 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  market.  Pine¬ 
apples  are  generally  sorted  over  at  first  and  divided 
into  three  lots,  "extras,”  No.  1,  and  No.  2. 

The  spring  of  the  year  is  the  time  to  inspect  the 
Pine-apple  fields  where  the  fruits  are  just  reaching 
maturity,  for  at  such  times  one  may  expect  to  find 
interesting  sights  if  ever.  When  the  "  Pines  ”  begin 
to  mature  in  Florida,  the  Oranges  and  Grape-fruit 
have  long  since  been  gathered,  and  blossoms  are  on 
the  trees  for  next  season's  crop.  The  Bananas  have 
also  been  picked,  and  the  stalks  have  been  cut  down, 
or  "pruned"  as  the  work  would  be  called  in  the 
North.  Along  the  Indian  River  and  Key  West 
Pine-apple  culture  has  become  a  leading  industry, 
and  thousands  of  the  fruits  are  annually  gathered 
for  the  home  markets.  The  climate  near  Key  West, 
and  in  the  southern  tier  of  counties,  is  about  the 
same  as  in  the  Bahamas,  and  the  sandy  soil  is 
thoroughly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  "Pines.” 
The  fruits  are  planted,  and  they  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves  with  but  little  outside  attention.  The  plants 
are  largely  air  plants,  and  they  greatly  resem¬ 
ble  in  appearance  the  "  Air  Pines  ”  which  grow  so 
thickly  upon  the  tall  Cypress  trees  of  the  Florida 
hummocks. 

Pine-apples  are  grown  as  far  north  as  St.  Augus¬ 
tine.  but  they  do  not  thrive  very  well  there  unless 
well  protected  in  winter.  On  the  lower  part  of  the 
Indian  River  one  meets  with  the  first  Pine- apple 
groves  of  any  importance,  and  at  Eden,  near  the 
twenty-seventh  parallel,  w'hich  is  considered  "  below' 
the  frost  line,"  the  settlers  make  a  speciality  of 
growing  Pine-apples.  The  pioneer  at  this  place  is 
Thomas  E.  Richards,  and  he  has  the  largest  plan¬ 
tation  within  many  miles.  His  first  Pines  were 
planted  as  far  back  as  1879,  when  Pine-apple  culture 
in  F'orida  was  one  of  experiment.  He  has  now- 
more  than  forty  acres  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  fruit,  and  nearly  every  year  the  plantation  is 
increased  in  size.  The  result  of  this  new  industry 
on  the  River  front  has  been  to  increase  the  value  of 
land  from  #5  and  #10  an  acre  to  $100  or  more. 

Propagation  and  Cultivation. 

Pine-apples  are  propagated  in  three  w'ays — from1 
the  "crowns,”  "suckers,"  or  "slips.”  They  are 
planted  as  thickly  as  Cabbages,  and  at  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  resemble  them.  From  a  five-acre  plantation 
another  plantation  several  times  larger  can  be  planted 
in  one  season,  This  rapid  method  of  propagating 
the  plants  makes  the  industry  comparatively  easy  of 
extension.  Nearly  all  the  planters  put  out  new  fields 
every  year,  provided  they  have  the  land  at  hand, 
From  10,000  to  15,000  Pine-apples  can  be  planted  to 
the  acre,  and  in  from  eighteen  months  to  two  years 
after  planting  the  slips  the  plants  produce  fruit. 
The  plants  need  little  cultivation  after  the  suckers 
have  once  set,  but  the  top  soil  requires  a  little 
stirring  in  order  to  prevent  too  rapid  evaporation  of 
the  moisture.  Every  sucker,  slip,  or  crown,  if  properly 
matured,  will  produce  one  fine  Pine-apple,  and  each 
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grower  expects  to  realize  five  cents  apiece  for  the 
fruit  after  transportation  rates,  cost  of  package,  and 
commissions  have  been  deducted,  i  his  means  $500 
per  acre,  but  some  of  the  choicest  varieties  sell 
for  much  higher  prices,  so  that  from  $700  to  $1,000 
is  realiied. 

In  1881,  30,000  dozens  of  Pine-apples  were  shipped 
from  Key  Largo,  and  six  years  later  over  300,000  dozens 
sent  North.  The  present  season  will  probably  exceed 
that  of  any  other,  and  the  Pine-apple  shipments  will 
almost  equal  those  of  the  Oranges.  The  Largo  Pines 
have  already  established  a  name  in  the  markets  for 
superior  merit,  and  they  frequently  bring  higher 
prices  than  the  Cuban  or  Bahaman  pines. 

There  are  different  grades  of  soil  in  Florida,  and 
some  of  the  expensive  lands  will  not  produce  a  paying 
crop  of  Pines  The  high  hummock  lands  of  the 
State  are  generally  considered  the  richest.  The  best 
varieties  that  are  planted  are  Egyptian  Queen,  Ceylon, 
Rea  Spanish,  and  Puerto  Rico.  But  all  of  these 
established  varieties  are  being  improved  by  crosses 
with  new  ones  imported  from  different  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  suckers  are  planted  in  rows  three  feet  apart 
either  way  during  the  rainy  season  in  August,  and 
during  June  and  July  the  crops  are  harvested.  The 
Pine-apples  are  cut  off  close  to  the  main  stalk  with  a 
sharp  knife,  and  the  thick,  pointed  leaves  are  trimmed 
so  that  the  fruits  can  be  packed  easily.  They  are 
generally  packed  in  barrels,  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  “  extras"  in  a  barrel,  or  forty  to  sixty' small 
ones.  Almost  any  kind  of  barrel  will  answer  the 
purpose,  but  the  large  sugar-barrels  are  the  best,  as 
they  do  not  cost  any  more  for  transportation.  After 
the  Pines  begin  to  come  into  the  market  the  supply 
is  steady,  although  some  dealers  attempt  to  hold 
back  their  fruit  until  the  bulk  is  disposed  of.  Florida 
cannot  compete  in  the  early  market,  for  the  Cuban 
Pines  are  always  ahead  of  it,  but  it  is  gradually 
monopolizing  the  trade  in  June  and  July.  With  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  cultivation  of  the  fruit  Florida 
will  in  time  supply  all  of  the  home  trade,  driving  out 
the  imported  fruits. 

THE  CULTURE  OF 

CYCLAMENS. 

When  is  the  best  time  to  sow  Cyclamen  seed  ?  I 
find  even  our  able  market  growers  difter  on  this 
matter,  as  some  select  June,  others  August  or 
September.  Still  it  does  happen  that  somehow 
notwithstanding  this  divergence  it  is  found  that 
equally  good  results  follow,  so  that  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  no  rule  of  thumb  can  be  laid  down 
as  to  the  best  time  for  seed  sowing,  but  that  every 
one  sows  just  as  experience  shows  to  be  for  his 
purpose  the  best. 

Just  now  plants  are  everywhere  developing  seed 
pods.  If  we  look  over  the  reserved  seed  stock  of 
any  considerable  growers  we  shall  see  scores  of 
plants  the  which  have  the  stems  of  the  seed  vessels 
tied  with  diverse  coloured  wool,  each  colour  indica¬ 
ting  some  distinct  cross,  which  has  been  made  in  the 
hope  of  producing  some  desired  results.  The 
Cyclamen  is  a  fairly  facile  flower  in  the  hands  of  the 
fertiliser,  and  it  is  because  of  that  we  now  have  such 
fine  strains,  and  such  variety  of  colours,  including 
the  purest  of  whites  and  the  most  intense  of 
crimsons. 

Very  soon  will  the  seed  be  ripe,  and  then  when 
gathered  very  likely  the  plant  which  produced  it 
will  be  thrown  away.  It  is  not  the  rule  for  large 
growers  to  encumber  themselves  with  old  corms,  for 
when  twenty  thousand  are  raised  from  seed,  there 
comes  such  a  wealth  of  quality  that  old  plants  are 
barely  worth  taking  trouble  over.  We  cannot  get 
the  Cyclamen  to  bloom  the  following  spring  from 
summer  sown  seed.  It  will  have  a  longer  season, 
ordinarily  some  14  to  15  months,  from  sowing  to 
blooming,  hence  it  is  needful  to  have  one  crop  of 
plants  coming  on  whilst  the  old  crop  is  dying  off,  or 
in  other  words  it  is  essential  that  two  distinct  crops 
be  always  in  hand,  as  when  the  previous  year’s  plants 
are  about  to  bloom,  those  to  flower  the  following 
year  should  be  stout  seedlings  fit  to  dibble  out  into 
other  pans  or  pots. 

A  special  desideratum  of  the  summer  culture  of 
Cyclamen  is  that  the  plants  be  kept  fairly  moist  in 
soil  and  in  atmosphere.  A  good  vaporous  saturation 
of  the  leafage  is  most  valuable  as  tending  to  check 
the  advances  of  aphis,  whilst  frequent  fumigations 
also  are  essential  when  insects  are  in  evidence. 
Cyclamens  are  such  very  useful  as  well  as  beautiful 
winter  blooming  plants  that  too  much  of  care 
cannot  be  bestowed  on  their  cultivation. — A.  D. 


Broccoli. 

Notwithstanding  all  care,  the  breadths  of  Broccoli 
nearly  every  winter  get  sadly  thinned  out.  Those 
who  have  light,  gravelly,  and  sandy,  or  even  chalky, 
soil,  are  placed  under  more  favourable  circumstances 
in  the  cultivation  of  crops  which  have  to  stand  the 
winter  in  the  open  ground,  than  are  those  whose 
garden  ground  is  of  a  heavy,  compact  or  clayey 
nature.  The  crops  may  be  heavier  in  soil  of  the 
latter  class,  but  they  are  more  liable  to  be  destroyed 
in  stormy  or  severe  winters,  so  that  there  is  some 
compensation,  looking  at  it  either  way. 

Several  varieties  of  Broccoli  are  grown  in  the  rich 
brick  earth  soils  at  Dibdin  House,  Ealing,  the 
residence  of  F.  G.  Tautz,  Esq.,  and  now  that  the 
winter  is  fairly  over,  a  comparison  can  be  made  as  to 
the  relative  hardiness  of  the  several  varieties  grown 
there.  The  hardiness  of  the  Late  Purple  Sprouting 
is  well  known  to  most  cultivators,  and  it  is  satisfactory 
-to  note  that  it  is  still  fit  for  use  and  plentiful.  This 
is  a  true  Broccoli  because  a  sprouting  one.  The 
origin  of  the  race  is  still  obscure,  and  likely  to  remain 
so,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  source  from 
whence  we  originally  obtained  it,  since  the  name 
comes  from  the  Italian  bvoccolo,  a  sprout.  The  race 
of  close-headed  and  white  Broccoli  now  so  high  in 
popular  esteem  more  resemble  Cauliflowers  than  the 
original  Broccoli,  and  differs  from  Cauliflower  chiefly 
in  hardiness  and  the  length  of  time  it  requires  to 
become  fit  for  use.  Sutton's  Safeguard  belongs  to 
the  latter  type,  but  suffers  considerably  from  frost 
and  wet,  even  when  heeled  over  in  heavy,  rich  soils. 
Veitch's  Model  Late  White  has  stood  much  better, 
and  some  fine  heads  will  be  obtained  from  it  in  the 
course  of  the  present  month. 

Sutton’s  Late  Queen  has  also  stood  well,  in  fact 
rather  better  than  the  last,  but  no  variety  has  done 
better  than  Veitch’s  Main  Crop,  which  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  giving  a  fairly  remunerative  return  for  the 
year’s  labour  and  ground  devoted  to  it.  The  rich 
soil  will  ensure  good  heads  in  all  cases  to  the  plants 
now  left  standing.  There  can  be  no  question  that  a 
proper  system  of  drainage  where  the  nature  of  the 
ground  requires  it,  and  deep  culture  in  the  case  of 
all  winter  crops,  are  matters  of  the  greatest  import¬ 
ance.  Surface  water  then  readily  drains  away  so 
that  the  ground  speedily  acquires  its  accustomed 
warmth  ;  and  in  spring  more  especially,  the  soil 
sooner  gets  warmed  up  by  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
because  the  rain  water  in  passing  through  the  soil  is 
closely  followed  by  warm  air,  made  such  through  the 
effects  of  the  reflected  rays  of  the  sun  on  the  surface. 
Vegetation  accordingly  makes  an  earlier  start  on  soils 
well  drained  and  deeply  tilled. 

Two  useful  early  Cabbages. 

In  every  garden ,  large  or  small ,  the  stock  of  vegetables, 
other  than  roots,  to  be  used  in  a  fresh  state  has  been 
greatly  reduced  by  the  alternation  of  frost  and  thaw, 
so  that  the  first  crops  of  anything  from  the  open 
ground  will  be  eagerly  looked  forward  to.  Large 
breadths  of  autumn  sown  Cabbages  are  now 
proceeding  apace  notwithstanding  the  frequently 
recurring  frosty  nights.  A  short  time  ago  autumn 
sown  Cabbages  in  the  open  ground  appeared  getting 
visibly  smaller  than  otherwise  ;  but  the  recent  rain 
and  bright  sunshine  during  the  day  are  bringing  the 
crops  forward  apace.  We  noted  a  breadth  of 
London  Market  and  Enfield  Market  about  a  week 
ago  at  Dibdin  House,  Ealing,  many  of  the  plants  of 
which  were  quite  firm,  of  a  suitable  size  for  table 
use  and  fit  to  cut.  Being  dwarf  and  stocky,  they 
testified  that  they  had  been  properly  treated  by  Mr. 
Cowley  while  yet  in  the  seed  bed,  and  planted  out 
before  getting  crowded  and  drawn. 

The  seeds  were  sown  in  August,  and  planted  out 
about  the  end  of  September  or  the  beginning  of 
October  in  a  fresh  piece  of  kitchen  garden  ground 
that  had  recently  been  a  field  lying  in  pasture.  The 
soil  is  still  full  of  fibre  and  well  adapted  for  growing 
vegetables.  It  is  a  rich  reddish  loam,  inclined  to 
clay,  and  evidently  old  alluvium,  which  readily 
crumbles  when  roughly  dug  or  ridged  so  as  to  expose 
it  to  frost.  The  Cabbages  in  question  are  selected 
stocks  of  the  old  Early  Battersea  know  under  a  host 
of  names  which  are  little  or  no  better  than  synonyms. 
The  original  stock  can  be  traced  back  to  1776,  or 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  notable  for  its 
dwarf  compact  habit,  and  rounded  outline  with  the 


lower  leaves  forming  a  rosette  upon  the  ground. 
The  heart  is  conical,  relatively  short  compared  with 
such  as  Winningstadt,  very  compact,  and  not  liable 
to  split  like  Early  York  and  others  of  that  kind.  7  he 
ribs  boil  soft  and  tender,  while  the  quality  is  good. 
There  is  very  little  waste  of  outer  leaves,  and  when 
cut,  three  or  four  sprouts  are  produced  by  the  old 
stem,  and  which  in  due  course  form  useful  little 
Cabbages  for  table  purposes. — F. 

Autumn-sown  Peas. 

I  have  proved  over  again  that  little  is  gained  by 
sowing  Peas  during  the  autumn  even  though  they 
stand  well  (and  that  is  only  in  favoured  localities  and 
not  where  the  ground  is  low  and  damp).  Even  with 
those  raised  in  boxes  or  pots  and  thoroughly 
hardened  off  before  they  are  transplanted,  the 
gain  is  more  nominal  than  real.  Seed  sown  during 
the  early  part  of  February,  on  a  warm  border,  and 
covered  with  dry  soil  give  a  supply  of  pods  larger 
and  finer  and  only  a  few7  days  later  than  the  earlier 
sowings  or  those  transplanted.  This  has  been  one  of 
the  most  difficult  seasons  I  have  experienced  to  raise 
seeds  in,  April  having  been  onecf  the  coldest  months 
I  have  ever  known.  Though  we  cannot  record  such 
severe  frost  as  is  reported  from  some  southern 
parts  of  England  and  Yorkshire  we  could  match 
most  of  the  southern  counties  for  cold  easterly  winds. 
We  have  not  had  so  much  snow  either  as  in  the 
south,  but  more  than  usual. — Stirling . 

- - 

(Meanings  front  i\\t  l^orlit 

of  Srionco. 

A  microbe  of  farmyard  manure. — A  paper 
on  this  subject  has  been  contributed  to  the  current 
number  of  Annalcs  Agronomiques  by  M.  Breal,  who 
has  given  some  attention  to  this  subject.  He  states 
that  a  microbe  or  ferment  exists  on  straw  or  other 
dead  vegetable  matter,  and  which  decomposes  nitric 
acid,  causing  the  formation  of  organic  nitrogen,  but 
also  at  the  same  time  liberating  a  considerable 
quantity  of  free  nitrogen,  which  escapes  into  the 
atmosphere  and  is  thereby  lost  as  far  as  living 
vegetation  is  concerned.  This  explains  one  of  the 
means  of  loss  to  farmyard  manure  w7hen  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere,  but  particularly  in  damp,  low-lying 
situations,  where  the  loss  is  always  greater  than 
when  on  dry  soil.  Manure  that  is  fermenting 
violently  and  is  in  too  dry  a  state  loses  nitrogen  in 
the  form  of  carbonite  of  ammonia,  which  is  very 
volatile  and  escapes  into  the  air.  This  of  course  is 
brought  back  to  the  earth  by  rain  and  is  still  in  a 
combined  state,  while  the  loss  caused  by  the  above 
mentioned  microbe  is  more  absolute.  To  obviate 
this  loss,  farmyard  manure  should  not  be  placed  or 
spread  upon  the  land  until  it  is  about  to  be  ploughed 
in,  so  as  to  obviate  as  much  as  possible  any  loss  from 
it.  The  microbe,  however,  according  to  M.  Breal, 
does  not  exist  or  is  inoperative  on  dry  land,  as  it 
requires  the  medium  of  moist  meadow  or  forest 
land  for  its  development.  It  has  been  known  for 
some  time  that  there  is  always  a  scarcity  of  nitric 
acid  in  bog  or  marsh  land  as  well  as  that  which  is 
temporarily  submerged  by  the  flooding  of  land  from 
heavy  rain,  the  overflowing  of  rivers,  and  other 
causes.  Altogether  it  is  a  point  worthy  of  serious 
consideration  on  the  part  of  all  those  w7ho  are 
interested  in  the  culture  of  farm  and  garden  crops. 

Club-root  fungus. — This  is  variously  known  in 
this  country  as  anbury,  ambury,  fingers-and-toes, 
and  is  known  to  be  particularly  destructive  to 
Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  Brussel  Sprouts,  Turnips, 
and  others  of  the  Brassica  tribe.  It  has,  however, 
been  detected  on  the  Radish,  and  in  Russia  upon  the 
roots  of  Stocks  and  Candytuft.  In  all  cases  it 
confines  its  attacks  to  the  roots  ;  but  the  supplies  of 
food  and  moisture  being  thus  cut  off  from  the  aerial 
part  of  the  plant,  the  leaves  soon  indicate  the 
presence  of  the  malady  by  flagging  and  losing  their 
wonted  dark  green-colour.  The  disease  was  first 
detected  in  Scotland  as  long  ago  as  17S0,  but  since 
then  has  made  its  appearance  in  England,  Ireland, 
various  continental  countries,  and  in  America,  where 
it  is  now  spreading  widely  over  that  great  tract  of 
country.  A  description  of  the  fungus  (Plasmo- 
diophora  Brassicae)  and  some  figures  have  been 
given  by  A.  C.  Eycleshymer  in  the  Journal  of  Mycology 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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THE  FROST  AND  THE 

FRUIT  BLOOM. 

I  see  it  stated  in  your  issue  for  April  23rd  that  you 
have  heard  of  no  serious  results  of  the  late  severe 
weather  as  regards  the  fruit  bloom.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  the  sharp  frosts  were  very  destructive  here. 
Though  our  Apricot  trees  were  covered  with  a 
double  thickness  of  fish  netting,  the  fruits,  which 
were  about  the  size  of  Hazel  nuts,  were  frosted  and 
are  now  falling  off.  The  Cherry  tree  blossoms  were 
also  much  cut  up. — G.  Fuljord,  The  Gardens,  Trafalgar 
Park,  Salisbury,  April  17/A. 

Eridge  Castle,  Kent. 

Being  situated  400  ft.  above  sea  level,  we  are  rather 
favourably  situated  as  regards  immunity  from  frost, 
and  our  lowest  night  temperature  during  April  was 
210,  or  ii°  of  frost  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  and 
14  in.  of  snow  fell  in  seven  hours, — a  very  unseason¬ 
able  visitation,  but  for  all  that  I  do  not  despair  of  a 
fruit  crop.  Apple  blossoms  are  not  open  yet,  and 
consequently  are  safe.  Cherries  are  still  a  fair  pros¬ 
pect.  My  favourite  early  Strawberry — The  Captain 
— is  just  opening  its  first  blooms,  so  that  I  have  good 
hopes  as  regards  the  Strawberry  crop.  Pears  are 
still  uncertain,  and  Gooseberries  are  shedding  half 
their  crop,  but  where  they  have  been  but  slightly- 
pruned,  I  believe  there  will  be  enough  left.  Plums 
and  Damsons  I  think  will  be  a  crop. — J .  Rust,  Eridgc 
Castle  Gardens,  Tunbridge  Wells,  April  29 tli. 

Burghley  Park,  Stamford 

1  hope  and  trust  we  have  at  last  got  to  the  end  of  a 
bitter  winter — I  think  the  longest  I  ever  remember. 
We  are  now,  however,  beginning  to  look  bright, 
cheery,  and  promising.  The  April  frosts  were  not 
very-  severe  with  us,  only  50  to  8°,  and  the  season 
being  so  very  late  and  vegetation  consequently-  back¬ 
ward,  we  have  not  an  Apple  blossom  expanded,  so 
that  up  to  now  they  are  safe.  Pears, with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  few  early  varieties,  are  only'  just  opening 
their  flowers  on  standards,  but  those  on  walls  are  in 
full  bloom,  and  being  well  protected  have  suffered 
little.  Plums  are  literally  sheets  of  bloom,  but  I  fear 
are  much  cut.  I  have  fires  made  all  round  our  fruit 
orchard,  and  the  smoke  defies  all  frosts.  The  Cherry- 
blossoms  are  not  yet  open,  but  there  is  a  good  show 
of  buds.  Peaches  are  well  set  and,  being  well 
protected  with  old  fishing  nets,  they  are  quite  safe.  I 
notice  that  y-oung  wood  is  wonderfully  clean  and 
healthy-,  and  the  foliage  of  the  darkest  green  in  colour. 
Gooseberries  were  not  so  much  damaged  as  was  ex¬ 
pected,  and  a  good  crop  may  be  anticipated,  as  also 
of  Black  and  Red  Currants.  Strawberries  look 
magnificent,  but  only-  a  few  blooms  are  open. 
Scarlet  Queen  is  the  first  in  bloom,  but  the  flowers 
are  quite  blackened.  Our  earliest  border  of  Peas 
(sown  November  9th)  and  the  variety  Early  William, 
are  10  in.  to  14  in.  high,  having  again  stood  the  win¬ 
ter  well. — R.  Gilbert,  High  Park  Gardens,  Stamford, 
April  30/A, 

Welford  Park,  Berks. 

The  cold  nights  and  hot  days  we  have  had,  again 
make  it  too  evident  that  the  fruit  crops  will  this  year 
be  very  light.  In  January  the  thermometer  fell  be¬ 
low  32°  on  twenty  nights,  the  lowest  being  170  on  the 
12th  and  16th,  and  on  only  two  nights  was  it  above 
40°.  In  February  there  were  nine  frosty  nights  ; 
lowest,  160  on  the  17th  :  five  nights  above  40°.  In 
March  twenty-six  frosts,  lowest  150  on  the  9th,  only 
one  night  above  40  0  in  April,  seventeen  frosty  nights 
low-est  150  to  120.  This  morning  we  had  70  and  yes¬ 
terday  6°.  On  walls  with  east  aspect  the  Pears, 
Plums,  etc.,  are  quite  finished  ;  on  west  walls,  where 
the  bloom  does  not  get  the  morning  sun,  things  look 
rather  better,  as  a  good  many  of  the  blooms  are  not 
y-et  open.  The  Gooseberries  are  mostly  done  for,  but 
fortunately-  the  Apple  bloom  is  very  late  this  year, 
and  may  be  safe  if  the  four  frosts  we  are  to  have  in 
May  are  not  too  severe,  for  there  is  a  saying  in  this 
part  of  the  country  that  for  every  fog  in  March  there 
w-ill  be  a  frost  in  May,  and  this  I  have  found,  after 
over  thirty  years’  experience,  to  be  generally  true. — 
Charles  Ross,  Welford  Park  Gardens,  Newbury,  May  2. 

Tnornton  Heath,  Surrey. 

On  Saturday  morning  last  my  thermometer,  standing 

2  ft.  above  the  grass, registered  90  of  frost,  and  all  my 
neighbours  are  complaining  of  the  damage  done  to 
plants.  The  Cherry  and  Plum  trees  were  in  full 
bloom,  and  I  fear  are  hard  hit.  My  friend  the 


gardener  at  Bethlehem  Hospital  in  St.  George's 
Road,  S.E  ,  registered  7°  of  frost  cn  the  same 
morning. — G.  S.  Addison,  Parchmore  Road,  Thornton 
Heath,  Surrey,  May  2nd. 

Madresfield  Court. 

It  is  said  that  the  English  fruit  growers1  life  is  made 
up  of  disappointments  and  blighted  hopes,  and  if  so, 
the  truth  has  never  been  more  fully  realised  than  it 
has  this  season,  for  the  continued  frosty  nights  and 
north-easterly  winds  have  proved  most  disastrous  to 
the  early  fruit  blossom.  Apricots,  which  were  a 
splendid  set  and  the  size  of  Horse  Beans,  are  all 
blackened  and  destroyed  with  scarcely  a  fruit  re¬ 
maining  sound,  although  the  trees  were  protected 
with  several  thicknesses  of  tanned  netting.  On  the 
16th  of  April  there  was  a  heavy  snowstorm,  followed 
by  150  of  frost.  This  was  not  a  ground  frost,  but 
the  snow  was  hard  frozen  on  the  tops  of  evergreen 
trees,  upwards  of  40  ft.  high;  even  brooks  were  frozen 
over,  as  the  temperature  was  below  freezing  point  for 
upwards  of  fourteen  hours  in  succession.  This  was 
more  than  any  of  our  so-called  hardy  fruits  could 
stand, and  the  blooms  then  opened  suffered  correspond 
dingly.  This  sort  of  weather  was  repeated  on  the 
night  of  the  igth,  in  fact  nearly  every  night  through¬ 
out  March  and  April  indicated  frost  more  or  less  by 
a  Negretti  &  Zambra’s  standard  thermometer  placed 
on  the  ground.  Plum  and  Pear  bloom  much 
damaged,  Gooseberries  and  Currants  shrivelled  up 
and  falling  off,  Cherries  severely  injured,  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  badly  cut  up,  but  fortunately  there  are 
some  unexpanded  blooms,  and  it  is  premature  to 
state  whether  these  are  destroyed  also.  All  the  old 
foliage  of  Strawberries  has  been  destroyed,  and  the 
plants  look  wretched  in  the  extreme.  Caterpillars  of 
the  winter  moth  tribe  have  had  a  rough  time 
also,  and  the  only  bit  of  consolation  visible  is  that 
many  of  the  early  hatched  ones  are  hors  de  combat,  but 
I  am  not  so  positive  about  the  worst  enemy,'  the 
Apple  blossom  weevils.  Apple  trees  are  much  more 
backward,  and  I  am  hoping  they  are  all  safe  at 
present,  and  there  are  prospects  of  a  grand  bloom. — - 
W.  Crump,  Madresfield  Court,  April  30/A. 

Penshurst  Place,  Kent. 

This  morning,  April  30th,  we  have  n°  of  frost,  and 
Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries  are  all  hanging  their 
beads, but  I  cannot  tell  yet  w-hat  harm  has  been  done. 
Apple  blossoms  are  just  showing  colour,  and  I 
am  afraid  it  has  done  great  damage.  Of  Goose¬ 
berries  and  Currants  there  w-ill  be  a  great  loss. 
Strawberries  that  are  in  bloom  are  all  blackened. 
Peach  trees  on  open  walls  have  set  a  few-  fruit, 
but  this  sharp  frost  will  cause  them  to  drop.  The 
winter  frosts  have  also  killed  some  of  the  young 
fruiting  wood.  I  have  here  a  good  show  for  bloom 
on  all  my  fruit  trees,  and,  w-eather  permitting,  we 
should  have  a  fair  crop  of  fruit  all  round. — Fred. 
Bridger,  The  Gardens,  Penshurst  Place,  Kent. 

Arundel,  Sussex. 

All  kinds  of  fruit  trees  in  this  district  have 
produced  an  abundance  of  blossom,  the  opening 
of  w-hich  in  the  case  of  Apricots  and  Peaches 
was  somewhat  earlier  than  usual,  due  no  doubt 
to  the  extra  amount  of  sun  experienced  this  spring, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  frosts  of  6C  and  70 
no  harm  was  done,  the  atmosphere  being  dry : 
there  w-as  an  almost  entire  absence  of  rain  until  the 
nth  and  12th  of  April, when  slight  showers  occurred. 
The  temperature  fell  rapidly,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  13th  the  thermometer  in  the  garden  here  at  4  ft. 
from  the  ground  registered  io°  of  frost.  This  had 
the  effect  of  entirely  destroying  (where  unprotected) 
the  Apricots,  and  seriously  damaging  the  Peaches 
and  Plums.  Gooseberries  escaped  pretty  well,  there 
being  at  the  time  a  good  covering  of  foliage  on  the 
bushes. —  W.  S.  Dale,  The  Gardens,  Walberton  House, 
Arundel,  Sussex,  April  30/A. 

Stirlingshire. 

I  fear  that  Apricots  and  Peaches  have  suffered 
severely  in  Scotland  on  open  w-alls.  Plums  generally 
were  not  forward  enough  here  in  Stirlingshire,  cer¬ 
tainly  not  on  standard  and  bush  trees  in  the  open,  to 
suffer  materially.  Some  Cherries  on  walls  are  de¬ 
stroyed  through  the  severe  April  frosts,  but  most  of 
them  are  safe.  I  never  saw  Morrellos  so  heavily 
laden  with  blossoms.  Trees  on  the  back  of  glass¬ 
house  walls,  so  planted  to  economise  space,  and 
which  were  severely  root-pruned  last  season  to  keep 
them  dwarf,  are  overloaded  with  fruit  buds  and  must 


be  thinned  to  save  the  crop.  These  were  closely 
cut  in  at  the  roots  in  August  as  soon  as  the  fruit  was 
gathered.  They  soon  made  fresh  roots  in  the  new 
soil,  which  w-as  rammed  firmly  round  them.  Apples 
generally  are  full  of  bloom  buds,  but  Pears  are  only 
of  moderate  promise.  Small  fruits,  especially 
Currants,  are  full  of  opening  flowers.  Strawberries, 
which  at  one  time  seemed  to  suffer,  are  now  throwing 
up  their  centres  nicely.  There  are  no  deaths  among 
them. — M.  T. 

Wycombe  Abbey,  Bucks. 

At  the  present  time  in  this  neighbourhood  the 
first  crops  do  not  appear  to  have  sustained  much 
damage  by  frost,  certainly  not  enough  to  affect  the 
prospect  of  our  having  a  good  crop  of  fruit.  With  the 
exception  of  Pear  trees,  all  other  kinds  have  an 
abundance  of  blossom,  which  appear  to  be  setting 
fairly  well  and  to  afford  us  much  encouragement  and 
hope  for  the  future  ;  but  the  doubt  that  exists  in  my 
mind  is  whether,  ow-ing  to  the  sunless  character 
of  last  season,  the  growths  could  possibly  be 
w-ell  perfected,  and  therefore  likely  to  produce  the 
beneficial  effect  on  the  trees  we  might  naturally 
expect  to  get  under  other  and  more  favourable 
conditions.  I  therefore  fear  lest  it  may  be  found 
that,  notwithstanding  having  a  good  set,  we  may  in 
the  end  be  disappointed  in  the  final  result.  Prevailing 
conditions  are  anything  but  favourable  to  the  setting 
and  swelling  of  the  fruit,  but  the  Apple  blossom  is 
somewhat  later  than  usual  with  us,  which  will  be  an 
advantage  this  year. — Geo.  Thos.  Miles,  The  Garden, 
Wycombe  Abbey,  Bucks,  May  yd. 

Chelmsford,  Essex. 

In  this  district  there  is  a  very  little  Pear  blossom 
either  on  walls,  Pyramids  or  Standard,  except  on 
Cattilac  and  Easter  Beurre  on  walls.  The  flowers 
are  very  little  injured  apparently,  but  the  tips  of  the 
young  leaves  w-ere  somewhat  blackened  by  the  N.W. 
gale  of  28th  April.  A  large  tree  of  Easter  Beurre  on 
a  west  wall  much  exposed  appears  safe,  as  also  on 
the  east  side,  Plums  such  as  Rivers’  Early,  Washing- 
ington,  Jefferson’s, Greengages,  &c.  are  safe,  but  Coe’s 
Golden  Drop  is  much  injured.  Plums  in  the  open 
look  all  right  ;  all  sorts  thinly  flowered.  Currants  of 
sorts  are  laden  and  uninjured.  Gooseberries  were 
caught  very  much  on  the  tops  of  the  bushes,  but 
there  is  a  good  crop  lower  down,  especially  on  droop¬ 
ing  varieties,  such  as  Warrington.  Peaches,  Apri¬ 
cots,  and  other  wall  fruit  (protected)  are  very  thin 
crops,  having  had  scarcelj-  any  flowers ;  Cherries 
appear  safe  at  present.  Apples,  Raspberries,  and 
Straw-berries  are  very  late  and  safe. — S.  Prague ll. 
West  Cottage,  Broomfield  Lodge,  Chelmsford. 


TRITELEIA  PORRIFOLIA. 

The  general  appearance  of  this  species  is  considerably 
different  from  that  of  the  well-known  T.  uniflora, 
which  is  the  general  favourite,  and  most  frequently 
grown  by  hardy  plant  lovers.  The  subject  of  this 
note  may  be  grow-n  in  pots  as  readily  as  T.  uniflora, 
than  which  the  leaves  are  longer  and  the  plant 
altogether  of  greater  vegetative  vigour.  The  flowers 
are  funnel-shaped  and  white,  w-ith  a  green  mid-rib, 
broadest  on  the  outer  face,  and  somewhat  shaded 
with  purple.  In  these  respects  they  resemble  those 
of  Puschkiniascilloides,  but  they  are  borne  in  umbels 
of  three  to  five,  whereas  those  of  the  last  named  are 
in  racemes.  The  leaves  are  slightly  grooved  above 
and  of  a  deep  green.  The  bulbs  are  somewhat 
larger  than  those  of  T.  uniflora.  The  species  was 
introduced  from  Chili  in  1868,  some  thousands  of 
miles  distant  from  the  home  of  the  last  named.  We 
noted  it  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale 
Farm,  Tottenham. 

- - 

The  Latin  name  of  Trillium,  referring  to  the 
structure  of  the  flow-er  and  plant,  fits  the  family  well, 
for  it  has  only  three  leaves,  sepals  and  petals.  The 
ovary  is  three-celled,  and  the  number  of  stamens  is 
twice  three.  But  "Benjamin's”  specific  name  of 
erectum  is  not  so  well  applied,  for  instead  of  standing 
erect  the  peduncle  is  usually  nodding, giving  to  "  Ben¬ 
jamin  ”  a  thoughtful  attitude.  T.  sessile  and  T. 
recurvatum,  the  other  two  best-known  forms  of 
purple  Trilliums,  are  smaller  in  flower  than  T. 
erectum,  and  of  a  darker  colour.  They  are  also 
sessile  upon  the  leaf-stem,  while  T.  erectum  has  a 
peduncle  1  in.  to  3  in.  long.  In  cold,  damp  woods 
and  bogs  of  New  England,  and  southward  among 
the  higher  Alleghanies,  is  found  the  pretty  painted 
Trillium  T.  erythrocarpum. 
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FLORAL  ECCENTRICITIES. 

Probably  no  wider  field  for  observation  in  this 
respect  could  be  found  than  in  the  United  States. 
Here  grief  and  fancy  run  riot,  and  occasionally  the 
result  is — well,  astounding.  The  "  broken  wheels,” 
"  ditto  pillars,”  "fallen  trees,”  “gates  ajar,”  pillows, 
doves,  engines,  sheaves,  desks,  inkstands,  books,  and 
easels  are  so  ordinary  as  to  attract  no  particular 
attention.  Occasionally,  however,  a  daring  inno¬ 
vation  arrests  the  gaze. 

Recently,  on  the  death  of  a  theatrical  official,  the 
rather  ludicrous  tribute  ofa  floral  ticket  "  Admit  one," 
was  displayed.  Gracefully  presented  to  St.  Peter,  it 
must  have  had  all  the  charm  of  novelty  about  it. 
Nowadays,  the  addition  of  "no  flowers  ”  to  funeral 
notices  among  the  more  refined  classes  is  as  common 
as  it  seems  to  be  in  the  "  old  country.”  Probably 
this  re-action  is  due  to  the  preposterous  floral  dis¬ 
plays  so  frequently  made,  occasionally  too  when  they 
can  ill  be  afforded. 

These  montrosities  are  generally  composed  chiefly 
of  Immortelles,  and  are  of  simple  construction, 
although  I  have  seen  some  fancies  very  beautifully 
worked  out,  entirely  in  natural  flowers.  Prices  are 
much  about  the  same  as  at  home.  Coloured  flowers 
are  much  more  used  at  funerals  here  than  in  Britain. 
I  fancy  to  the  overworked 
florist  this  would  be  a 
great  relief  were  the  fa¬ 
shion  more  generally  intro¬ 
duced  there.  It  is  often 
with  great  trouble  that  all 
white  flowers  are  produced 
in  sufficient  quantities,  at 
certain  seasons,  as  1  can 
vouch  for,  from  many 
nightmare  reminiscences. 

Why  should  not  the 
flower  appropriate  to  each 
month  be  used  exclu¬ 
sively  at  funerals  ?  What 
more  charming  than  a 
mass  of  Snowdrops,  Daffo¬ 
dils,  Violets,  Roses,  or 
Chrysanthemums,  asso¬ 
ciated  with  feathery  green 
by  a  skilful  hand?  Again, 
nothing  could  be  more 
effective  than  tall  spikes  of 
Liliums,  or  Callas,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  their  own 
foliage.  The  ideas  which 
could  be  carried  out  in  :.f| 

such  an  innovation  are 
endless,  and  would  have 
the  merit  of  simplicity,  as 
well  as  that  of  bringing  a 
floral  offering  within  the 
reach  of  a  slender  purse. 

A  handful  of  Primroses 
need  then  fear  no  invidi¬ 
ous  comparison  with  rare 

exotics.  Indeed,  the  latter  would  suffer  by  compari¬ 
son  with  Nature’s  woodland  children  en  masse. 
There  is  no  doubt  the  wreath  and  cross  business 
has  been  overdone,  and  such  a  departure  would 
bring  a  fresh  influx  of  trade  in  quarters  where  it 
is  more  required,  as  white  flowers  are  always  in 
sufficient  demand,  whereas  others  are  not  always  so. 
To  market  growers  especially  a  large  access  of  trade 
for  easily  grown  subjects  would  follow.  And  surely 
the  disuse  of  wire  and  frames  would  be  a  great  boon  : 
certainly  they  seem  out  of  place  in  such  sad  and 
tender  associations.  Funeral  reform  will  surely  and 
steadily  advance,  and  in  its  wake  may  come  such 
changes  as  the  above.  In  simply  strewing  flowers 
on  a  bier  we  stray  back  to  Nature,  and  whatever 
conduces  to  that  end  must  always  be  most  natural 
and  lovely. — C.  Macquarie,  Chicago. 

ALPINIA  MALACCENSIS. 

Upwards  of  40  species  of  Alpinia  are  known  to 
science,  and  are  natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia, 
the  Pacific  Islands,  and  Australia.  That  under 
notice  comes  from  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and  gives 
promise  of  being  a  useful  subject  for  window  culture. 
The  stems  are  about  12  in.  to  18  in.  long  and  are  well 
furnished  with  elliptic-lanceolate,  long-pointed  leaves 
of  a  deep  green.  In  general  appearance  they  resem¬ 
ble  those  of  a  small  Hedychium,  and  are  most  agree¬ 
ably  scented,  especially  when  rubbed.  The  odour  is 


aromatic,  resembling  th^it  of  the  Cardamon  (Amomum 
Cardamomum).  Its  dwarf  habit  is  a  recommendation 
for  window  culture.  Some  of  the  species  attain  a 
height  of  4  ft.  and  A.  nutans  varies  from  6  ft.  to  13  ft. 
when  grown  in  the  stoves  of  this  country,  and  there¬ 
fore  requires  a  great  amount  of  space  for  its  accommo¬ 
dation.  A.  malaccensis  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
flower  when  grown  in  a  window,  but  the  foliage  alone 
is  sufficiently  ornamental  to  raise  it  in  the  estimation 
of  those  who  like  fine-foliage  plants.  A  suitable 
compost  would  consist  of  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  peat  in 
equal  proportions,  with  plenty  of  clean  sharp  sand  to 
keep  the  whole  porous  and  open.  The  drainage  must 
also  be  good,  as  a  considerable  amount  of  water  is 
required  during  the  summer  time  when  growth  is 
being  made.  Nor  must  the  soil  be  allowed  to  get 
dry  even  in  the  winter,  as  the  plant  is  evergreen  and 
still  in  leaf.  Our  illustration  was  taken  from  a  plant 
grown  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  & 
Son,  Upper  Holloway,  who  have  a  nice  stock  of  it. 
- - 

DALKEITH  PALACE  GARDENS. 

J-HE  gardens  of  Dalkeith  Palace,  Midlothian,  have 
always  held  a  high  reputation  in  the  horticultural 
world.  They  have  a  standing  that  perhaps  no 
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other  centre  of  gardening  in  the  world  has,  and, 
without  disparagement  to  any  other  such  institution 
in  or  out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  we  unhesitatingly 
aver  that  its  fame  is  nothing  more  than  it  is  entitled 
to  merit.  We  have  just  recently  been  making  a 
visit  to  this  place,  and  like  all  former  occasions, 
when  so  engaged,  we  were  more  than  amply 
furnished  with  profitable  reparation  for  any  little 
difficulties  which  stood  in  our  path  in  accomplishing 
our  long  anticipated  visit. 

In  a  place  such  as  this,  where  early  forcing  of 
flowers  and  fruits  are  so  extensively  carried  on, 
one  would  have  thought  that  the  unprecedented 
character  of  our  spring  weather  would,  in  a  marked 
degree,  affect  the  progress  and  development  of 
indoor  vegetation  to  an  extent  greater  than  it  has. 
On  the  contrary  it  would  appear  that  this  powerful 
influence  hindered  but  little  the  floral  and  vegetative 
development  of  all  classes  of  plants,  and  place  them 
at  once  on  an  equal  footing  with  those  of  more 
favourable  past  seasons.  At  all  events  we  should 
conclude  from  the  fine  display  of  flowers  which 
graced  the  greenhouses  and  conservatories  and  the 
advanced  and  incipient  fruits  of  various  kinds,  that 
this  was  the  case,  a  fact  which  goes  to  prove  the 
wonderful  mastery  art  has  achieved  over  nature. 
Notwithstanding  the  period  of  our  visit  being  Easter 
week — a  time  when  much  of  the  available  material 
for  decorative  purposes  is  called  into  requisition— an 


uncommonly  rare  wealth  of  floral  display  prevailed 
throughout  the  entire  plant  structures. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  Cineraria,  with  its 
resplendent  and  diversified  colours,  is  to  be  seen  at 
its  best.  Here  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a 
magnificent  array  of  superb  and  well-grown  plants 
of  this  very  fine  decorative  plant.  This  plant  when 
properly  treated  is  one  of  the  first-class  of  winter  and 
spring  plants,  and  though  not  of  much  value  for  cut 
flowers  it  is  eminently  useful  as  a  lustre  -  giving 
quality  to  the  otherwise  sombre  character  of  the 
greenhouse  and  conservatory  in  the  dull  months  of 
winter.  The  strain  was  an  exceedingly  good  one, 
and  we  believe  it  to  be  that  of  Messrs.  Veitch! 
London.  Interspered  with  much  art  and  taste! 
along  the  front  stages  were  some  fine  plants  of 
Cyclamen  giganteum,  which  very  effectively  har¬ 
monized  with  the  dazzling  gaiety  of  the  Cine- 
rarias. 

The  forcing  department,  despite  the  outward  and 
extremely  trying  winter  and  spring,  is  far  advanced. 
We  consider  this  achievement  an  indubitable 
testimony  of  the  excellent  management  under  which 
everything  is  here  conducted.  Strawberries 
were  exceedingly  well  fruited,  well  coloured,  and 
abundant.  Vines,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Figs,  all 

bore  testimony  to  the  un¬ 
remitting  care  and  atten¬ 
tion  bestowed  upon  them. 
Perhaps  it  will  not  be 
presumptuous  on  our  part 
to  say  that  one  of  the 
greatest  features  of  this 
place  is  the  Pine  Stove. 
The  luxuriant  growth  and 
splendid  fruits  at  once 
denote  that  no  longer, 
when  grown  under  the 
skilful  management  of  Mr. 
Dunn,  can  this  class  of 
plants  be  ranked  among 
the  unprofitable  luxuries 
ofhorticulture.  Mr.  Dunn 
has,  we  understand,  prac¬ 
tised  for  some  years  a 
method  of  culture,  which 
is  an  entire  departure  from 
the  ordinary  conventional 
and  orthodox  system.  To 
this  is  due  the  fine  quality 
of  fruit  and  vigour  of 
plants  one  may  here  ob¬ 
serve,  and  withal  its 
superiority  over  the  old 
system  is  so  immensely 
gratifying  and  satisfac¬ 
tory,  that  it  entirely  re¬ 
moves  from  Pine  culture 
one  of  thegreatest  barriers 
which  hitherto  inevitably- 
confined  it  to  the  domains 
of  the  very  wealthy. 

The  beautiful  batch  of  the  Queen  of  Adiantums 
(Adiantum  Farleyense)  to  be  seen  at  Dalkeith,  is  one 
of  the  most  admirable  we  ever  saw.  Throughout 
Mr.  Dunn  has  been  eminently  successful  in  main¬ 
taining  this  beautiful  P'ern  in  that  original  vigour  and 
vitality  which  at  one  time  characterized  it,  and  made 
it  the  general  favourite  of  the  gardener.  Few  can 
boast  of  having  done  this,  and,  as  is  well  known  in 
most  places  where  it  was  once  grown,  it  no  longer 
finds  a  place,  and  simply  because  it  icon 7  grow-.  We 
have  known  gardeners  who  nursed  and  coddled 
the  last  consumptive  and  untractable  morsel  for 
years,  and  at  last  with  sworn  disgust  flung  it  to  the 
rubbish  heap  as  a  thing  not  worthy  of  the  attention 
it  required.  This  perhaps  is  more  universal  than 
most  are  aware  of,  and  on  that  account  greater 
must  be  the  credit  of  Dalkeith  for  its  magnificent 
lot  of  Farleyense — w-hich  is  worthy  of  a  visit  of  itself. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  remark  that  here  also  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  floriferous  plants  of 
Stephanotis  in  the  country.  Tw-o  years  ago  a  fruit 
was  successfully  ripened  on  it,  and  with  one  excep¬ 
tion  all  the  seeds  germinated.  None  of  the  seedlings 
as  yet,  though  one  of  them  is  of  considerable  size, 
has  shown  a  disposition  to  the  floral  qualities  of  the 
parent.  This  year  no  doubt  will  determine  whether 
or  not  they  shall  partake  in  any  degree  those 
qualities.  We  also  saw  a  few  nice  seedling  plants  of 
Dionea  muscipula  two  years  old  and  doing  well. 
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Mr.  Palmer,  the  foreman,  has  a  keen  and  intelligent 
interest  in  this  profitable  and  highly  commendable 
walk  of  advanced  horticulture.  Mr.  Dunn  in  his 
wonted  genial  and  courteous  manner  spared  no 
pains  to  make  our  visit  one  of  the  most  interestingly 
intellectual  and  pleasant  we  have  enjoyed  for  many 
a  day. — X.  TV. 

- -*• - 

A  PROFITABLE  CHERRY 

HOUSE. 

Cherries,  like  several  other  stone  fruits,  are  re¬ 
latively  short-lived,  particularly  in  some  soils,  so 
that  when  trees  are  grown  as  standards  of  large  size, 
they  very  often  require  a  long  time  to  come  into  full 
bearing,  and  then  perhaps  when  only  about  fifteen 
years  old  they  suddenly  die  off  when  in  full  vigour 
and  bearing,  apparently  without  any  cause. 
Standards  moreover  are  very  difficult  to  protect  from 
birds  in  much  wooded  districts  and  where  only  a  few 
trees  are  grown.  Under  g’ass,  however,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  protecting  them  from  such  enemies, 
while  the  blossom  is  equally  free  from  being 
destroyed  by  frost,  no  matter  what  is  the  nature  of 
the  spring.  The  trees,  furthermore,  can  be 
restricted  in  size,  and  confined  to  a  few  rods  or  cor¬ 
dons,  say  from  one  to  five.  The  more  vigorous 
kinds,  such  as  Pigarreau  Napoleon  and  Black  Tar¬ 
tarian,  may  be  trained  to  five  cordons,  which  means 
allowing  them  to  attain  something  of  their  natural 
vigour.  If  confined  to  a  single  rod  of  moderate 
length  the  restriction  w-ould  cause  a  production  of 
gross  wood  which  would  be  prejudicial  to  their 
fruitfulness. 

At  Gunnersbury  Park,  under  the  skilful  care  of  Mr. 
Reynolds,  a  low  half-span-roofed  house  is  solely  devo¬ 
ted  to  Cherries  which  never  seem  to  fail  in  producing  a 
good  supply  of  fruit  every  year.  Should  any  particu¬ 
lar  tree  give  indication  of  failing  vigour,  its  place  is 
supplied  by  another  tree  in  full  bearing  from  the 
open,  so  that  the  house  is  always  kept  well  stocked. 
The  fruits  are  now  advancing  rapidly,  the  more  for¬ 
ward  of  them  being  about  the  size  of  large  peas, 
while  the  Late  Duke  is  scarcely  out  of  flower.  In 
virture  of  the  number  of  kinds,  a  succession  can  be 
kept  up  by  the  use  of  those  kinds  -which  flower  aad 
ripen  at  different  periods.  Whether  for  indoor  or 
outdoor  culture,  Bigarreau  Napoleon  is  one  of  the 
best  and  most  profitable  of  the  Bigarreau  type.  The 
pale  yellow  skin  is  heavily  suffused  with  deep  red  on 
the  sunny  side.  Another  Cherry  of  great  esteem 
amongst  cultivators  is  Black  Tartarian,  of  w-hich 
there  are  three  or  more  trees  in  the  house,  each 
trained  to  five  rods  and  now  heavily  laden  with  fruit 
about  the  size  of  large  peas.  Tlje  skin  is  of  a 
shining  black  when  mature,  the  flesh  purplish,  juicy, 
and  richly  flavoured.  Another  tree  of  five  rods  and 
in  profuse  bearing  is  Frogmore  Early,  a  Bigarreau 
ripening  as  early  as  May  Duke. 

The  trees  of  Early  Rivers  are  trained  with  three 
to  five  rods,  and  do  well  under  glass.  They  bear 
abundantly,  and  the  fruits  when  ripe  are  of  a  deep 
shining  black.  The  variety  is  a  seedling  from  the 
Early  Purple  Gean.  The  latter  is  also  grown  here, 
and  bears  a  heavy  crop.  The  fruit  ripens  about 
fourteen  days  before  that  of  the  May  Duke,  and  is 
superior  to  it  in  flavour.  The  Early  Jaboulay,  also 
known  as  Bigarreau  Jaboulay  and  various  other 
names,  is  grown  here  as  a  single  cordon.  It  is  a 
Gean  and  not  a  Bigarreau,  notwithstanding  the  name 
being  often  applied  to  it.  The  skin  is  amber,  dotted 
or  blotched  with  red,  and  the  flesh  is  very  pale, 
juicy,  and  richly  flavoured.  The  Bigarreau  Noir  de 
Schmidt  has  a  large  and  shining  black  fruit  with  a 
firm  dark  red  flesh  of  good  quality.  It  is  grown  as  a 
single  cordon,  as  is  Mammoth  which  bears  a  clear 
yellow  fruit,  marbled  with  red  and  measuring  more 
than  an  inch  in  diameter. 

A  tree  of  Tradescant’s  Heart,  known  here  as 
St.  Margaret’s,  was  lifted  from  the  open  ground  in 
the  autumn  and  brought  in  to  supply  the  place  of 
another  ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  it  is  now  carry¬ 
ing  a  heavy  set  of  fruit.  The  latter  is  dark  red  at 
first,  but  gradually  changes  to  a  blackish-purple  with 
a  flesh  of  the  same  hue,  and  of  a  sweet  but  slightly 
acid  flavour.  The  tree  is  trained  to  five  rods.  The 
Florence  Cherry  is  a  tree  of  moderate  growth,  and  is 
grown  here  as  a  single  cordon  which  is  well  set  with 
fruit.  The  skin  is  pale  yellow,  mottled  with  red, 
but  more  particularly  on  the  exposed  side.  The 
moderately  firm  flesh  bears  some  resemblance  to 
that  of  a  Bigarreau,  but  is  more  tender  and  juicy. 


It  bears  abundantly  even  in  the  open  air  after  having 
got  established.  The  variety  was  originally  intro¬ 
duced  from  Florence  about  the  end  of  last  century. 
Emperor  Francis  is  also  grown  as  a  single  rod,  and 
is  now  bearing  a  good  crop  of  fruit. 
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The  two  conferences  held  last  week  at  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  under  the  auspices  of  this  Association  and 
in  connection  with  Newcastle  Spring  Flower  Show, 
were  not  so  well  attended  as  could  have  been  wished. 
As  the  Chairman  remarked,  the  interest  in  some 
matters  is  too  often  in  inverse  proportion  to  their 
importance.  In  a  paper  on  "  Apples  for  Market,” 
Mr.  A.  H.  Pearson,  of  Chilwell,  recommended  the 
thinning  of  fruit  trees,  because,  though  there  was 
less  fruit  to  gather,  there  was  better  money  for  it, 
and  the  trees  instead  of  being  exhausted,  were  ready 
to  carry  an  equally  good  crop  in  the  ensuing  season. 
The  trees,  he  said,  should  be  planted  in  pyramid 
form,  and  worked  on  a  Paradise  stock.  He  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  cultivation  of  fruit  in  allotments, 
instead  of  interfering  with  the  market  grower,  would 
make  the  business  better.  In  the  discussion  which 
followed  the  reading  of  this  paper  one  grower  said 
that  though  Apples  to  compare  for  size  and  colour 
with  those  of  the  South  could  not  be  grown  in  the 
North  of  England  yet  good  serviceable  fruit  could 
be  cultivated.  Another  thought  that  in  the  valley  of 
Ain  was  some  cf  the  best  land  in  England  for  fruit 
growing,  while  Durham  on  account  of  its  cold 
clayey  soil  was  a  poor  country. 

In  his  paper  on  "Culture  of  Bush  Fruit,”  Mr. 
Wm.  Goaring,  lecturer  to  the  Hants  County  Council, 
advised  cultivators  to  unite  in  planting  the  same 
kinds  in  quantities  in  order  to  gain  a  good  reputation 
for  the  neighbourhood.  Bushes  should  be  kept  thin 
and  fruit  should  be  plucked  in  the  green  stale  for 
the  first  two  or  three  years.  A  grower  advised,  as 
the  result  of  experience  in  theNorth  of  England,  the 
cultivation  of  Raspberries  and  Strawberries  instead 
of  Red  and  Black  Currants. 

Mr.  George  Gordon,  read  a  paper  on  ”  Fruit  Culture 
on  Small  Holdings.”  He  declared  that  fruit  culture 
intelligently  carried  out  would  yield  a  good  return 
for  the  capital  and  labour  invested  ;  that  in  districts 
favourable  to  hardy  fruits  the  returns  would  be  in 
excess  of  those  obtainable  from  the  ordinary  farm 
crops,  and  that  this  culture  would  be  especially 
suitable  for  small  holdings.  He  added  that  mixed 
planting  of  small  and  large  fruits  would  prove  the 
most  profitable,  and  the  most  suitable  fruits  for  the 
Newcastle  district  were  Apples,  Plums,  Currants, 
Raspberries,  and  Gooseberries. 

An  interesting  statement  was  made  by  a  grower  to 
the  effect  that  sparrows  when  living  on  the  ground 
and  feeding  on  green  stuff  all  the  year  round  did  not 
spoil  fruit  ;  they  would  not  touch  it  except  in  severe 
weather,  but  he  admitted  it  was  different  with  town 
sparrows.  The  hedge  sparrow  was  given  a  better 
certificate  of  character  than  his  town  cousin  received. 
— North  Eastern  Gazette. 
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The  subjects  here  enumerated  were  exhibited  at  the 
second  spring  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society,  Regent’s  Park,  on  the  27th  ult . ,  and  received 
certificates  as  indicated  below. 

Aglaonema  costatum. — The  leaves  of  this  Aroid 
are  ovate-cordate  or  strictly  heart-shaped,  with 
short  stalks  and  are  of  a  rich  dark  green  with  a 
broad  silvery  midrib  and  numerous  blotches  all  over 
of  a  similar  hue.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Malayan 
Archipelago,  and  is  apparently  quite  dwarf 
compared  with  any  already  in  cultivation,  or  maybe 
kept  so  by  occasionally  taking  cuttings  and  rooting 
them  afresh.  The  foliage  is  highly  ornamental,  and 
the  plant  would  be  suitable  for  small  stoves. 

Tillandsia  Moensii.- — The  habit  of  this  plant  is 
precisely  that  of  T.  tessellata,  and  the  chequered 
variegation  also  reminds  one  of  it.  The  curious 
changes  that  take  place  in  the  leaves  at  different 
stages  would  however  in  themselves  constitute  a 
marked  distinction.  The  youngest  in  the  centre  of 
the  crown  of  foliage  are  greenish-yellow  with  closely 
arranged  deep  green  veins  arranged  in  longitudinal 
stripes ;  older  ones  have  transverse,  irregular  and 
wavy,  deep  olive  green  bands  in  addition  to  the 
others ;  finally  these  transverse  bands  become  so 


widened  as  almost  to  cover  the  upper  surface  of  the 
outer  and  older  leaves. 

Tillandsia  Massangeana  superba. — This  plant 
may  likewise  be  compared  to  T.  zebrina  on  the 
lower  surface,  and  to  T.  hieroglyphica  on  the  upper 
surface.  The  leaves  are  ligulate,  cuspidate,  and  of  a 
light  greenish  yellow,  heavily  banded  beneath  with 
dark  brownish  purple,  and  on  the  upper  surface  with 
a  somewhat  lighter  hue.  The  bands  on  the  upper 
surface  are  exceedingly  variable  both  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  and  direction  of  the  bands  and  lines. 

Grevillea  robusta  elegantissima. — For 
description  of  this  plant  see  p.  546.  All  of  the 
above  four  were  awarded  Botanical  Certificates. 

Streptocarpus  Sidonie. — The  leaves  of  this  as 
well  as  the  four  undermentioned  varieties  are 
narrowly  oblong  or  strap-shaped,  somewh  t  undu¬ 
lated  and  crenate.  The  flowers  are  generally  borne 
in  pairs  upon  the  scape,  and  are  of  a  light  blue  with 
seven  intensely  purple  lines  in  the  throat. 

Streptocarpus  Nestor. — In  this  case  the  scapes 
bear  from  two  to  six  flowers  each,  and  the  latter 
are  of  a  deep  purple  on  the  inner  face,  with  a  large, 
blackish-crimson  blotch  in  the  throat ;  the  tube  is  of 
a  paler  purple  externally. 

Streptocarpus  Linda. — The  flowers  of  this 
beautiful  variety  are  pure  white  with  three  intense 
blackish  purple  bands  running  from  the  base  of  the 
segments  down  into  the  throat.  Two,  four  or  six  of 
these  are  borne  on  a  peduncle. 

Streptocarpus  Gaiety. — Here  again  we  have  a 
similar  number  of  blooms  on  a  peduncle  as  in  the 
last  named,  and  they  are  white  with  seven  violet 
lines  on  the  base  of  the  three  lower  segments,  and 
running  down  into  the  throat. 

Amaryllis  Crimson  King. —  For  description  of 
this  fine  variety  see  p.  546.  All  of  the  five  above 
named  received  Floricultural  Certificates  ;  and  the 
whole  of  the  nine  subjects  were  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Begonia  Princess  May. — This  as  well  as  the 
four  succeeding  are  varieties  of  tuberous  Begonias. 
The  flowers  in  this  case  are  large,  fully  double  and 
pure  white.  The  sepals  are  broad  and  arranged 
round  one  principal  centre.  The  leaves  are  of 
moderate  breadth,  half  cordate,  deep  olive  green, 
and  slightly  lobed.  The  variety  is  certainly  a  gem 
amongst  the  white  kinds. 

Begonia  Mrs.  Coomber. — The  leave  of  this 
variety  are  large,  half  cordate,  and  lobed.  The 
flowers  are  double,  and  creamy  in  the  centre  when 
just  opening  with  a  rosy  edge,  but  when  fully  ex¬ 
panded  all  the  outer  sepals  at  least  change  to  a 
delicate  flesh  colour,  still  retaining  the  rosy  margin 
which  gives  the  variety  a  Picotee-edged  appearance. 
This  is  most  conspicuous  on  the  outer  and  true 
sepals,  which  have  abroad  red  margin. 

Begonia  Mrs.  Regnart. — The  leaves  are  broad, 
obliquely  heart-shaped,  toothed,  and  of  a  deep  green 
hue.  The  flowers  are  large,  double,  and  bright 
yellow,  with  broad,  wavy  sepals  arranged  round  one 
principal  centre.  The  plant  is  dwarf,  being  about 
15  in.  high. 

Begonia  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts. — The 
leaves  of  this  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the 
last,  being  large  and  of  a  rich  dark  green.  The  large 
double  flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  salmon-rose,  and 
resemble  those  of  a  double  Hollyhock  owing  to  the 
much  undulated  or  wavy  character  of  the  sepals. 
The  plant  is  also  of  dwarf  habit. 

Begonia  Princess  Christian. — The  foliage 
again  is  ample  and  of  the  same  type  as  the  last. 
The  large,  fully  double  and  creamy-white  flowers  are 
faintly  edged  with  blush.  The  broad,  rounded  sepals 
are  arranged  round  one  centre  and  are  wavy,  although 
not  so  decidedly  so  as  in  the  case  of  Baroness  Bur¬ 
dett  Coutts. 

Clivia  Lady  Wolverton.- — The  flowers  of  this 
fine  variety  are  relatively  short,  and  widely  funnel- 
shaped  or  almost  campanulate  with  revolute  seg¬ 
ments.  The  latter  are  very  broad,  overlapping,  of 
great  substance  and  of  a  deep  orange  except  at  the 
very  base  of  the  throat,  which  is  pale  yellow  and 
white. 

Streptocarpus  The  Pearl. — The  flowers  of  this 
variety  are  white  with  a  pale  violet  line  extending 
from  the  base  of  the  middle  segment  of  the  lower  lip, 
down  into  the  throat,  with  three  short  ones  of  the 
same  hue  on  each  side  of  it.  Each  scape  bears  from 
two  to  four  flowers.  The  above  five  Begonias,  the 
Clivia  and  the  Streptocarpus  were  awarded  Flori¬ 
cultural  Certificates. 
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Anthurium  atrosanguineum. — The  leaves  of 
this  garden  hybrid  are  cordate,  and  of  a  deep  shining 
green  with  somewhat  paler  veins.  The  spathe  is 
also  heart-shaped  and  of  a  dark,  shining  crimson- 
red.  The  stout,  slightly  curved  spadix  is  pale  yellow. 

A  Botanical  Certificate  was  awarded  in  this  instance. 
All  of  the  above  eight  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J. 
Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 

Narcissus  Johnstoni  Queen  of  Spain. — The 
dwarf  habit  and  the  floriferous  character  of  this 
pretty  and  graceful  Daffodil  should  recommend  it  to 
all  lovers  of  this  class  of  plants.  The  obconical  tube 
is  of  a  bright  yellow  with  oblong,  reflexed  segments, 
and  the  cylindrical  trumpets  are  lemon-yellow. 

Narcissus  Leedsii  Catherine  Spurrell. — The 
segments  of  this  variety  are  broad,  oval  and  white. 
The  cup-shaped  crown  is  plaited  and  pale  yellow, 
becoming  paler  with  age. 

N.  Mr.  M.  J.  Berkeley. — This  is  one  of  the 
trumpet  or  Ajax  section  with  broadly  oblong  pale 
yellow  segments.  The  trumpet  is  short,  very  wide, 
deeply  lobed,  plicate,  widely  spreading  at  the  mouth 
and  of  a  bright  golden-yellow.  On  the  whole  it 
seems  to  be  intermediate  between  N.  maximus  and 
N.  obvallaris,  having  the  size  of  the  former  and  the 
short,  stiff  trumpet  of  the  latter. 

N.  incomparabilis  King  of  the  Netherlands. — 
The  segments  of  this  variety  are  broadly  ovate  and 
pale  sulphur  yellow,  the  inner  three  being  much 
smaller  than  the  outer  ones.  In  these  respects  it 
reminds  us  of  some  of  the  N.  bicolor  section.  The 
widely  campanulate,  deep  yellow  corona  with  a  golden 
rim  brings  us  back  to  N.  incomparabilis. 

N.  incomparabilis  Gloria  Mundi. — The  seg¬ 
ments  of  this  fine  sort  are  broadly  oval,  imbricate, 
and  clear  sulphur-yellow.  The  crown  is  very  large, 
gradually  widened  from  the  base  upward,  yellow, 
and  of  a  bright  orange  on  the  upper  half. 

N.  Burbidgei  Ellen  Barr. — In  this  we  have 
one  of  the  N.  poeticus  type,  with  broad,  obovate,  im¬ 
bricate,  pure  white  segments.  The  short  cup  is 
yellow  with  an  orange  rim.  The  half-dozen 
Daffodils  here  described  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Son,  Covent  Garden,  and  received  Flori- 
cultural  Certificates. 

Muscari  paradoxum. — The  leaves  of  this  species 
are  relatively  very  broad,  grooved  and  green.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  an  oblong-conical,  spike-like 
raceme,  and  so  densely  crowded  are  they,  especially 
before  expansion,  that  they  are  angled  or  ridged,  and 
furrowed  by  mutual  ccmpressure.  They  are  of  a 
dull,  dark  blue,  more  or  less  overlaid  by  a  glaucous 
bloom. 

Erythronium  Smithii. — Each  scape  bears  from 
two  to  four  nodding  flowers  of  large  size,  the  seg¬ 
ments  of  which  are  white,  tinted  with  pale  pink  on 
the  lower  half,  with  a  yellow  blotch  at  the  base  of 
each,  and  tinted  with  green  at  the  base  externally. 
The  leaves  are  very  large,  ovate,  and  blotched  with 
bronzy-purple  on  the  upper  surface.  Both  of  these 
hardy  herbaceous  plants  were  shown  by  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware,  and  received  Floricultural  Certificates. 

Rose  Margaret  Dickson. — The  leaves  and  leaflets 
of  this  hybrid  perpetual  are  broad  and  of  a  rich 
dark  green.  The  flowers  are  white,  tinted  with 
blush  in  the  centre  when  expanding  ;  and  the  broad, 
rounded  petals  are  revolute  at  the  edges. 

Rose  Gustave  Pigneau.— The  foliage  is  also 
good  in  this  case.  The  flowers  are  large  and  of  a 
bright  red,  fading  to  rose,  but  when  fully  expanded 
they  are  rather  open  in  the  centre.  The  broad  petals 
are  revolute  at  the  edges.  Ihe  variety  is  a  hybrid 
perpetual.  Both  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  & 
Son,  Cheshunt,  and  received  Floricultural  Certi¬ 
ficates. 

Auricula  Phyllis. — The  leaves  of  this  Alpine 
variety  are  obovate,  entire  and  without  meal  The 
flowers  are  large  with  a  creamy-white  eye  forming  a 
broad  well-defined  zone.  The  body  colour  is  crim¬ 
son-purple  with  a  violet-purple  edge. 

Auricula  Countess. — This  also  belongs  to  the 
Alpine  section,  and  has  large  obovate  leaves,  in- 
•dicating  vigorous  growth,  and  crenate  at  the  margin. 
The  eye  is  broad,  lemon-yellow,  and  well  defined. 
The  body  colour  is  crimson,  narrow  and  surrounded 
by  a  rosy-purple  edge.  Both  were  shown  by 
Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  and  received  Floricultural 
Certificates. 

Auricula  Fanny  Glass. — The  leaves  of  this  are 
obovate  and  crenate,  but  not  mealy  although  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Show  section.  It  is  a  self  with  a  yellow 
eye,  a  white  paste  and  a  blackish-maroon  body 
colour. 
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POLYPODIUM  SUBAURICULATUM. 

To  those  who  are  accustomed  to  see  this  fern  with 
fronds  about  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  in  length,  it  is  hardly 
creditable  that  they  may  be  grown  to  6  ft.  or  8  ft. ; 
yet  such  is  the  case  at  Sanderstead  Court,  Croydon, 
where  there  is  a  specimen  grown  under  the  name  of 
Goniophlebium  subauriculatum.  It  is  an  old  estab¬ 
lished  plant  in  a  basket,  with  fronds  about  8  ft.  in 
length,  and  so  numerous  as  to  occupy  a  space  of 
6  ft.  in  diameter.  Mr.  Clinging  is  proud  of  his 
specimen,  as  well  he  might  be,  for  seldom  is  it  seen 
in  such  good  condition  and  of  such  huge  proportions. 
Some  might  complain  of  its  dimensions,  but  ferns, 
like  everything  else,  are  most  imposing  when  allowed 
to  attain  the  size  and  vigour  of  which  they  are 
capable  of  attaining  under  favourable  conditions. 


AOORUS  GRAMINEUS  VARIEGATUS. 

Although  we  have  seen  quantities  of  this  grown 
under  glass  and  broad  patches  of  it  out  of  doors,  yet 
we  do  not  remember  having  seen  it  in  bloom.  The 
British  species  (A.  Calamus)  only  flowers  occasionally 
when  growing  vigorously  on  the  edges  of  ponds, 
lakes,  or  rivers.  In  the  case  of  A.  gramineus  the 
flower  stem  is  about  the  same  height  as  the  leaves 
and  terminates  in  a  slender,  cylindrical,  but  tapering 
spadix  nearly  2  in.  in  length,  and  buff  yellow, 
studded  over  with  the  white  stigmas.  The  spathe 
is  linear,  green,  about  i-J  in.  long,  and  assumes  a 
spreading  direction,  whereas  in  the  case  of  A. 
Calamus  it  is  erect,  and,  together  with  the  flattened 
stem,  simulates  a  leaf.  From  a  horticu’tural  point 
of  view  the  rarity  of  flowering  is  no  obvious  loss, 
but  the  appearance  of  the  spadix  and  spathe  is  a 
curiosity. 

EUPHORBIA  JAQUINI/EFLORA. 

I  note  the  remarks  of  your  correspondent  — 
"Experience” — on  this  beautiful  winter-flowering 
plant.  I  have  a  few  planted  out  in  a  bed  of  soil, 
among  Gardenias  and  trained  up  the  rafters.  They 
flowered  beautifully  last  winter  and  were  cut  in  very 
severely  for  the  flowers,  which  we  sent  all  to  a 
distance.  A  second  growth  started  and  another 
crop  of  flowers  has  been  cut.  The  spikes  of  this 
second  supply  were  not  so  long  as  the  first,  but  they 
have  been  exceedingly  useful  for  variety  among 
large  consignments  of  cut  flowers  sent  away  bi¬ 
weekly. — Stirling. 

GOOSEBERRY  BUSHES  AND  THE  SPARROWS 

The  experiment  of  running  cotton  thread  from  tip 
to  tip  of  the  branches  of  Gooseberry  bushes  in  order 
to  protect  the  buds  from  the  ravages  of  sparrows, 
as  described  in  your  issue  for  May  3rd,  1890,  has 
been  tried  again  this  spring,  and  as  before  proved 
infallible,  not  a  bud  having  been  touched,  although 
sparrows  are  about  the  garden  in  scores. —  IF. 
Richardson  &■  Co.,  North  of  England  Horticultural 
Works ,  Darlington. 

SOLANUM  JASMINOIDES. 

This  might  well  be  described  as  S.  semperflorens,  for 
under  suitable  conditions  it  flowers  all  the  year  round. 
So  nearly  hardy  is  it  that  it  may  be  grown  on  an 
open  wall  in  the  more  favourable  parts  of  the 
country.  The  leaves,  of  course,  get  destroyed  in  all 
but  the  mildest  winters  when  so  treated,  but  vigorous 
growth  is  made  during  summer,  and  after  the  flowers 
commence  to  open  they  keep  on  till  frost  destroys 
them  in  the  autumn.  The  protection  of  a  green¬ 
house,  however,  enables  the  plant  to  go  on  growing 
all  through  the  winter,  and  when  such  is  the  case 
flowers  are  also  produced,  sparingly  it  is  true,  in  the 
depth  of  winter  ;  but  as  the  light  and  heat  increases 
in  spring  there  is  a  profusion  of  bloom  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  long  corridor  at  Falkland  Park,  South 
Norwood  Hill.  The  pure  white  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  large  panicles  that  are  very  effective  when 
distributed  over  the  dark  green  foliage.  The  plant 
is  easily  increased  from  cuttings,  and  with  such 
facilities  for  its  increase,  one  should  expect  to  see  it 
pretty  extensively  employed,  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
Some  plants  may  be  grown  upon  walls  in  the  open 
air,  for  their  loss  in  a  severe  winter  would  be  a 
matter  of  little  importance  compared  with  their 
floriferous  character  in  summer.  The  leaves  are 
small,  and  ovate,  or  frequently  lobed. 


GREENHOUSE  RHODODENDRONS. 

There  is  sometimes  a  difficulty  in  getting  some  of 
this  fine  class  of  Rhododendron  to  flower,  but  we 
have  been  always  fairly  successful  by  growing  them 
along  with  Camellias,  which  are  forced  during  the 
growing  season  and  form  their  flower  buds  early. 
The  Rhododendrons,  even  after  being  cut  back 
severely,  break  out  and  make  fair  wood  growth,  and 
on  most  of  the  shoots  a  good  bloom  bud  is  formed. 
One  certain  cause  of  failure  is  encouraging  gross 
unripened  growth  by  potting  into  too  large  pots,  and 
if  they  are  done  loosely  the  soil  is  aggravated.  We 
sometimes  get  the  plants  to  form  their  growth 
and  flower  buds  in  a  pot-bound  state,  and  then 
give  a  small  shift  afterwards,  potting  the  plants 
firmly  into  peat,  loam,  and  some  sharp  sand.  We 
often  treat  early-flowering  Azaleas  and  some  other 
plants  in  this  way  with  very  satisfactory  results  — 
Stirling. 

ECCREMOCARPUS  SCABER. 

In  dry  situations  much  might  be  made  of  this  plant 
by  growing  it  as  a  covering  for  arbours  and  trellis 
work,  which  it  covers  with  its  elegantly  divided 
foliage  during  the  summer,  and  later  on  becomes 
adorned  with  showey  orange-scarlet,  tubular  flowers 
tipped  with  yellow.  The  leaves  and  stems  die  down 
annually  in  the  open  air  leaving  nothing  but  the 
tuberous  rootstock  in  the  ground.  When  grown  in 
a  cool  well-lighted  place,  it  keeps  on  growing  and 
flowering  all  the  year  round,  as  it  has  done  in  the 
long  corridor  connecting  the  houses  together  at 
Falkland  Park,  South  Norwood  Hill.  Here  it  is 
trained  to  wires  along  the  back  wall  and  gets  no 
further  artificial  heat  than  that  furnished  by  the  hot- 
water  pipes  running  under  the  slate  paving,  in 
which  there  are  no  openings  for  the  escape  of  the 
heat. 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS, 


The  Orchid  Growers  Calendar 

Watering  Orchids. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  items  in  the  successful  culture  of  these 
most  popular  plants.  So  much  depends  however  on 
the  condition  of  the  plants,  and  the  kind  of  structure 
they  are  grown  in,  as  to  when  each  individual  plant 
should  be  watered,  that  no  hard  and  fast  lines  can  be 
laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  cultivators.  Some 
Orchids  require  watering  almost  every  day  during 
summer,  so  moisture  loving  are  they,  especially 
Cypripediums  and  Odontoglossums,  whilst  with 
others,  such  as  Cattleyas  and  Laelias,  a  thorough 
watering  once  a  week  would  be  sufficient. 

We  ourselves  are  generally  guided  more  by  the 
look  or  feel  of  the  plant  than  by  the  appearance  of 
the  compost  it  is  growing  in,  as,  unless  the  plants  are 
potted  annually,  the  surface  might  appear  dust  dry, 
whilst  a  careful  examination  an  inch  below  would 
reveal  a  different  state  of  affairs.  When  watering 
we  make  sure  to  thoroughly  wet  the  whole  of  the 
compost — to  give  Orchids  water  in  driblets  is  one  of 
the  greatest  mistakes  that  can  possibly  be  made. 
The  surface  looks  and  is  wet,  but  the  roots  that  have 
gone  down  the  inside  of  the  pot  and  amongst  the 
crocks  are  starved. 

This  perhaps  is  the  reason  why  plants  do  so  much 
better  when  grown  in  baskets,  as  to  water  these  they 
have  to  be  dipped  in  a  tank  or  pail,  consequently  the 
roots  that  are  amongst  the  crocks  and  clinging  to 
the  basket  get  the  full  benefit.  Me  make  it  a 
practice  with  plants  in  pots  that  are  not  too  large  to 
plunge  them  in  a  pail  up  to  the  rim,  say  once  a 
month,  as  they  seem  to  require  it.  If  one  ounce  of 
guano  is  dissolved  in  the  water  before  dipping  it 
will  help  the  plants  to  perfect  their  leaves  and 
bulbs. 

Cattleya  Mendelii  is  just  beginning  to  make  a 
good  show  and  should  be  placed  so  as  to  show'  off 
its  handsome  flowers  to  advantage.  Keep  the  atmos¬ 
phere  about  them  on  the  dry  side,  or  the  flowers 
will  become  spotted,  at  the  same  time  they  must  not 
be  allowed  to  get  dry  at  the  roots.  Miltonia 
Vexillaria  growing  in  the  same  house  will  just  now 
be  a  blaze  of  bloom.  This  is  a  splendid  Orchid  of 
easy  culture  when  once  the  right  spot  for  it  is 
found,  and  soon  grows  into  specimens  ;  they  do 
not  however  do  well  for  long  when  too  large  and 
should  be  broken  up  into  smaller  plants  as  soon  as 
there  are  any  signs  of  its  going  back  and  grown  on 
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again.  They  are  much  benefited  by  manure  water, 
the  flowers  coming  of  greater  substance  and  richer 
in  colour  than  when  clear  water  alone  is  used. 

Give  Plenty  of  Air  on  ail  favourable  occasions, 
but  through  the  bottom  ventilators,  as  it  would  be 
unwise  to  open  the  top  ventilators  unless  the  weather 
is  much  warmer  than  at  the  time  of  writing.  Syringe 
the  walls,  stages,  and  between  the  pots  morning  and 
afternoon,  and  should  the  houses  dry  up  quickly 
water  should  be  sprinkled  over  the  paths  when  going 
round  the  last  thing  at  night  to  counterbalance  the 
harsh  heat  thrown  off  by  the  hot-water  pipes,  which 
will  be  kept  in  use  in  all  the  houses  should  these 
sharp  frosts  last. 

Temperatures. — East  India  house,  70°  at  night, 
with  a  rise  of  io°  with  sun  heat  ;  Cattleya  house,  65° 
at  night,  with  a  rise  of  io°  or  15°  by  sun  heat ;  Cool 
house,  50°  at  night  to  60"  by  day. — C. 

The  Military  Habenaria. 

There  is  a  beautiful  figure  of  Habenaria  militaris 
in  Lindenia,  PI.  318.  The  species  was  originally 
described  by  Reichenbach  in  1878,  under  the  name 
of  H.  pusilla;  but  as  the  description  was  made  from 
a  dried  specimen,  he  was  hardly  in  a  position  to  do 
it  justice  until  a  living  plant  in  bloom  was  sent  him 
in  1886.  This  was  collected  in  Cochin  China,  by 
M.  Regnier,  who  is  believed  to  have  found  it  in  the 
mountain  regions  of  Tay-Ninh.  The  leaves  are  light 
green  marbled  with  dark  green  markings.  About 
half-a-dozen  of  these  are  of  large  size,  covering  the 
lower  half  of  the  stem,  above  which  they  are  reduced 
to  bracts.  The  top  of  the  stem  is  surmounted  by  a 
close  raceme  of  highly  attractive  flowers.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  green  and  certainly  neither 
conspicuous  nor  attractive,  but  the  lip  is  of  a  bright 
scarlet-red,  deeply  three-lobed,  and  the  middle  lobe 
again  bifid.  The  spur  is  long  as  in  our  native  species, 
particularly  H.  chlorantha,  but  curved  forward 
underneath  the  flower,  than  which  it  is  longer,  and 
greenish-yellow.  Reichenbach  considered  the  original 
name  hardly  appropriate  for  such  a  fine  thing  and 
changed  it  to  H.  militaris.  It  requires  a  rather  high 
temperature  and  moist  atmosphere  when  making  its 
grow-th. 

Cattleya  labiata. 

The  recent  importations  of  this  have  found  their 
way  into  almost  every  collection  of  Orchids,  and 
since  they  have  been  potted  up  the  vigorous  young 
buds  that  have  been  produced  give  evidence  of  a 
strong  and  healthy  constitution.  Unseasonable 
flowers  have  appeared  in  various  establishments,  but 
when  once  the  plants  have  made  growth  in  this 
country,  they  will  flower  at  their  accustomed  time 
in  autumn.  Of  two  in  flower  at  Falkland  Park, 
South  Norwood  Hill,  the  residence  of  J.  McMeekin, 
Esq.,  one  of  them  is  a  really  fine  flower  and  richly 
coloured.  The  sepals  are  of  a  warm  purple,  while 
the  broad,  flat,  elliptic,  obtuse,  spreading  petals  are 
some  shades  darker.  The  lip  has  an  intensely  purple 
and  richly  coloured  lamina  with  a  paler  or  lilac 
margin  ;  the  yellow  blotch  in  the  throat  is  not  very 
pronounced,  while  the  tube  internally  is  purple,  lined 
with  yellow,  branching  veins.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are 
remarkably  short  and  stout,  indeed  so  pronounced 
are  they  in  this  respect  that  one  would  hardly 
suspect  the  plant  being  a  Cattleya  at  all  until  it 
comes  into  bloom.  It  may  be  stated  that  most  if 
not  all  of  the  leaves  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence  ; 
but  evidence  is  not  wanting  that  a  vigorous  growth 
will  be  developed  presently. 

Ornithocephalus  grandiflorus. 

The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  gem  amongst  Orchids 
are  white  with  a  bright  green  spot  at  the  base,  while 
the  lip  is  also  white  with  a  bright  green  crest.  The 
structure  of  the  flower  is  very  peculiar,  especially 
the  rostellum  and  pedicel  of  the  pollinia,  which  are 
long  and  recurved.  The  inflorescence  consists  of  an 
arching  raceme  arising  from  amongst  a  tuft  of  oblong, 
obtuse,  bright  green  leaves;  and  the  latter  are  not  unlike 
those  of  a  species  of  Phalasnopsis  when  the  plant  is 
not  in  bloom.  The  plant  comes  from  the  Organ 
Mountains  in  Southern  Brazil,  where  it  was  originally 
discovered  by  Gardner  and  described  by  Lindley 
from  dried  specimens.  It  requires  an  intermediate 
temperature  somewhat  similar  to  that  given  to 
Sophronites  grandiflorus,  with  plenty  of  water  in  the 
growing  season,  and  to  be  suspended  from  the  roof, 
as  it  is  treated  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Cowley,  gardener  to 
F.  G.  Tautz,  Esq  ,  Dibdin  House,  Ealing.  Its  usual 
flowering  period  is  May  and  June  in  this  country. 


SOCIETIES. 


Royal  Botanic,  April  2-jth.— The  second  spring 
exhibition  of  this  society  was  held,  as  usual,  in  the 
corridor  near  the  entrance  and  in  the  -conservatory 
adjoining.  The  exhibits  were  chiefly  those  of  a 
seasonable  character,  including  Cinerarias,  Primulas, 
Daffodils,  hardy  herbaceous  plants  generally,  and 
various  greenhouse  subjects.  The  first  prize  for 
Azaleas  was  taken  by  Mr.  H.  Eason,  gardener  to  B. 
Noakes,  Esq.,  Hope  Cottage,  Highgate,  with  broadly 
conical  and  well  flowered  plants ;  Mr.  R.  Scott, 
gardener  to  Miss  Foster,  The  Holme,  Regent’s  Park, 
was  second  with  specimens  of  various  shapes.  The 
first  prize  in  an  open  class  for  Tuberous  Begonias 
was  taken  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill, 
who  had  some  fine  samples,  and  were  the  only  ex¬ 
hibitors  of  this  class  of  plants.  Messrs.  J.  James  & 
Son,  Woodside,  Farnham  Royal,  took  the  first  prize 
with  their  fine  strain  of  Cinerarias ;  Mr.  Douglas, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Whitbourn,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford, 
was  second.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  had  the 
finest  Roses  in  pots  and  the  best  Amaryllis.  The 
first  award  for  twelve  forced  Dielytras  was  made  to 
Mr.  Scott,  who  also  had  the  best  lot  of  Spiraea 
japonica.  The  best  Mignonette  came  from  Mr.  W. 
Morle,  283,  Regent  Street.  The  first  prizes  for  a 
collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  and  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Alpines,  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Paul  & 
Son ;  while  Mr.  Douglas  had  a  similar  award  for 
Primula  Sieboldi.  In  the  open  class  for  Auriculas, 
Mr.  A.  J.  Sanders,  gardener  to  Viscountess  Che wton, 
Bookham  Lodge,  Cobham,  took  the  first  place;  while 
Mr.  C.  Turner,  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  was 
second,  as  he  was  likewise  for  Alpine  Auriculas.  Mr. 
Douglas  had  the  best  Alpine  Auriculas. 

In  the  miscellaneous  class,  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son, 
Covent  Garden,  had  a  large  and  showy  collection  of 
Daffodils,  including  little  groups  of  the  finer  sorts, 
such  as  Bicolor  Horsefieldi,  Queen  of  Spain,  Sir 
Watkin,  and  King  of  the  Netherlands.  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  had  a  miscellaneous  group 
of  fine  foliaged  and  flowering  plants,  receiving 
numerous  certificates.  A  showy  group  of  Cinerarias 
in  many  different  colours  was  staged  by  Messrs.  J. 
James  &  Son  ;  while  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  High 
Holborn,  had  a  larger  group  of  somewhat  taller 
plants  as  well  as  a  collection  of  Cacti ;  Mr.  C. 
Turner  showed  a  collection  of  Azaleas  in  32-size  pots  ; 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  had  a  group  of  Roses  ;  Messrs. 
Laing  &  Sons  showed  a  group  of  stove  and  green¬ 
house  plants,  including  Palms  and  Caladiums,  light¬ 
ened  up  with  Azaleas,  Heaths,  and  other  subjects. 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham, 
had  an  interesting  collection  of  herbaceous  plants, 
including  Daffodils  and  hardy  Primulas.  Four  boxes 
of  Roses,  including  Marshal  Niel  and  Niphetos,  were 
shown  by  Mr.  J  Walker,  Thame,  Oxon. 

Royal  Horticultural,  May  yd. — The  leading  features 
of  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  last  were  Primulas  of 
various  kinds,  (Daffodils,  Ferns,  and  Roses,  with  a 
few  Orchids.  Amongst  the  latter  was  a  small  group 
of  Dendrobium  Phalasnopsis  Schroderiana  amabilis 
and  a  fine  piece  of  Cattleya  Mendelii  Quorndon 
House  var.,  shown  by  W.  E.  B.  Farnham,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  G.  Cook),  Quorndon  House,  Lough¬ 
borough.  A  small  group  was  also  shown  by  Messrs. 
F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  including  Cattleya 
Victoria-regina,  Cynorchis  flexuosa,  and  Phaius 
Sanderiana.  Laelia  Latona  and  Cattleya  Philo,  both 
new  hybrids,  were  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  & 
Sons,  Chelsea.  A  fine  panicle  of  a  Cyrtopodium 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  Denison,  Orchid  grower  to 
T.  A.  Gledstanes,  Esq.,  Manor  House,  Gunnersbury. 
Some  cut  blooms  of  Vanda  teres  and  Laelia  pur- 
purata  were  exhibited  by  the  Rev.  E.  Handley,  19, 
Royal  Crescent,  Bath.  A  flowering  plant  of  Laelia 
Boothiana  was  exhibited  by  W.  C.  Walker,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  G.  Cragg),  Percy  Lodge,  Winchmore 
Hill.  Some  Dendrobiums,  including  D.  Phalaenop- 
sis  Schroderiana,  were  exhibited  by  E.  G.  Wrigley, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Harris),  Victoria  House, 
Dunkinfield,  Cheshire.  Laelia  grandis  tenebrosa 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  Charlesworth,  Shuttleworth 
&  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford  and  Clapham,  as  well  as  a 
fine  piece  of  Stanhopia  insignis  and  Eriopsis  biloba. 
A  large  collection  of  Daffodils  was  exhibited  by- 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Covent  Garden,  for  which  a 
Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded.  A  small 
group  of  a  form  of  the  double  garden  Daffodil  was 
shown  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nursery, 


Tottenham.  A  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper 
Edmonton,  for  a  large  group  of  well-grown  Ferns, 
some  Palms,  and  Ficus  elastica  variegata.  A  group 
of  Roses  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son, 
Waltham  Cross.  Some  baskets  of  splendidly  flowered 
Polyantha  Roses  were  shown  by-  Messrs.  H.  Lane 
&  Son,  Berkhamstead.  A  form  of  Lilium  longiflorum 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 
A  spathe  of  Anthurium  Rothschildianum  maximum 
was  shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (gardener, 
Mr.  W.  Bain),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking.  Some 
Amaryllis,  Asparagus  medius,  and  Pandanus  con- 
sidens  were  shown  by  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  & 
Son,  Upper  Holloway-.  A  seedling  Carnation,  under 
the  name  of  Florence  Emily  Thoday,  was  exhibited 
by  Mr.  J.  F.  Thoday,  Willingham,  Cambs.  A 
Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  S.  F.  Still, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Curtis),  Wimbledon  Park, 
for  a  collection  of  Auriculas,  Amaryllis,  and  a  species 
of  Arisaema.  Some  blooms  of  Carnation  Mrs.  A. 
Hemsley  were  shown  by  Mr.  H.  B.  May.  A  group 
of  Primulas  and  Polyanthus  in  a  great  variety-  of 
colour  was  shown  by  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ranelagh  Road, 
Ealing,  and  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded. 

Some  prizes  were  offered  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son 
for  Daffodils,  and  the  first  aw-ard  was  made  to  H.  J. 
Adams,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  May),  Roseneath, 
London  Road,  Enfield,  who  had  a  considerable 
number  of  varieties  neatly  arranged.  The  second 
award  went  to  the  Rev.  G.  P.  Hay-don, Hatfield  Vicar¬ 
age,  Doncaster.  H.  Berkeley  James,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  J.  Gibson),  The  Oaks,  Carshalton,  received  the 
third  award.  The  first  prize  for  Alpine  plants  went 
to  O.  T.  Hodges,  Esq.,  Lachine,  Chislehurst. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Com¬ 
mittee  twelve  varieties  of  vegetables  were  shown  by- 
Mr.  Thomas,  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore,  including 
Asparagus,  Model  Broccoli,  Ellam’s  Early  Cabbage, 
Sea  Kale,  Cottager's  Kale,  French  Beans,  La  Grosse 
Sucre  Strawberry,  and  others,  all  of  excellent  quality-. 
The  first  prize  for  Strawberries  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  J.  Gibson,  gardener  to  H.  B.  James,  Esq.  A 
Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W. 
Leach,  Albury  Park.  A  similar  award  was  made  to  Mr. 
G.  Wythes,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  Syon  House,  Brentford,  for  a  box  of  the  Brown 
Turkey  Fig.  A  like  award  was  also  made  to  Mr. 
Miller,  gardener  to  Lord  Foley,  Ruxley  Lodge,  Esher, 
for  a  dish  of  Strawberries,  and  some  Mushrooms 
He  also  showed  Cucumbers  and  Apples. 


WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN, 


Basket  Ferns. — Where  a  conservatory  has  to  be 
kept  gay-,  it  is  well  to  have  a  stock  of  Ferns  of 
various  kinds  in  baskets  and  which  may  be  hung  up 
or  suspended  from  the  roof.  Suitable  Maidenhair 
Ferns  are  Adiantum  assimile,  A.  amabile,  A. 
semulum  and  A.  caudatum.  Then  amongst  Asple- 
niums  are  A.  longissimum,  A.  flaccidum,  and  A. 
lucidum.  Several  of  the  Davallias  are  highly  orna¬ 
mental  and  suitable,  including  D.  Tyermanni,  D. 
elegans,  D.  bullata  and  others.  Good-sized  plants 
of  Woodwardia  orientalis  and  W.  radicans  are  also 
very  showy.  The  above  will  supply  plants  all  the 
year  round,  so  that  when  any  kinds  lose  their 
fronds  or  become  shabby  they  may  be  replaced  by- 
others,  or  they  may  be  changed  simply  for  the  sake 
of  variation. 

Gleichenias. — Old  plants  of  this  class  are 
generally  allowed  to  get  into  a  tangled  mass  of 
growth  which  not  only  looks  bad,  but  acts  detri¬ 
mentally  to  the  fronds  themselves,  causing  the  older 
parts  to  become  brown  and  shabby,  whereas  if 
properly  regulated  all  would  be  equally  disposed  to 
light  and  air.  Where  the  young  rhizomes  are  grow¬ 
ing  over  the  edges  of  the  pots  or  pans  they  should 
be  pegged  on  to  the  soil  in  places  where  there  is  the 
most  space  for  the  development  of  young  fronds. 

Coleus — Plants  of  this  class  should  now-  be 
grow-n  on  in  a  high  temperature,  in  well-lighted 
positions  near  the  glass.  Ventilation  should  be 
freely  given  on  all  favourable  occasions  to  keep  the 
stems  short  jointed ;  the  latter  should  also  be 
pinched  to  cause  a  branching  habit,  whether  the 
plants  are  to  be  flat-topped  or  pyramidal.  Cuttings 
may  also  be  struck  now  to  get  small  plants  suitable 
for  conservatory-  work  late  in  the  season. 
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Deutzias. — Encourage  the  growth  of  Deutzias 
after  they  have  finished  flowering  by  putting  them 
in  a  vinery  or  Peach-house  at  work,  and  supplying 
them  with  plenty  of  water.  In  the  case  of  large 
plants  that  have  thoroughly  filled  their  pots  with 
roots,  frequent  supplies  of  weak  liquid  manure 
would  assist  them  greatly.  They  should  not  be 
overshaded,  although  they  will  stand  a  little  of  it 
without  greatly  injurious  effects. 

Tuberous  Begonias. — Plants  of  these  that  were 
started  early  will  now  require  abundant  supplies  of 
water,  and  those  with  long  stems  should  be  supplied 
svith  neat  stakes,  not  only  to  support  them  but  to 
prevent  crowding  and  give  them  all  an  equal  degree 
of  light  and  air. 

Vineries. — Grapes  that  are  now  colouring  in  the 
early  houses  should  be  kept  warm  by  artificial 
means,  so  that  a  little  ventilation  may  be  given  them 
by  night,  and  more  by  day.  What  damping  down 
may  be  done  should  be  given  early  in  the  morning 
on  bright  days.  Reduce  the  ventilation  again  early 
in  the  afternoon,  keeping  the  fires  going.  Houses 
in  which  the  Grapes  are  ripe  should  be  kept  cooler 
and  drier.  Young  vines  may  now  be  planted  in  out¬ 
side  borders.  The  roots  should  be  shaken  out  of 
the  pots  and  spread  out  evenly  within  6  in.  of  the 
surface,  and  should  the  soil  be  dry  when  planting 
give  a  good  watering  after  mulching  with  fairly  well 
rotted  manure. 

Peaches. — Where  the  fruits  have  commenced 
their  second  swelling  in  the  early  house,  in 
order  to  colour  them  properly,  every  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  proper  exposure  of  the  fruits  to 
sunlight.  Tie  in  all  shoots  not  already  so  treated, 
and  by  means  of  short  stakes  or  labels  elevate  the 
shoots  bearing  fruit,  so  that  the  latter  will  be  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  trees  and  fully  exposed  by  being 
between  the  foliage  and  the  glass  instead  of  below 
the  foliage. 

Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  &c. — Plantations  of 
these  that  were  sown  in  spring  may  now  be  made, 
so  as  to  take  advantage  of  the  recent  beneficial 
rains.  They  soon  get  established  when  put  in  moist 
soil  and  with  the  warm  weather  that  may  be 
expected  presently.  The  autumn  sown  Cauliflower 
will  all  have  been  planted  out  by  this  time,  but 
successional  sowings  made  under  glass  in  February 
should  now  be  in  fine  condition  for  planting  out. 

Carrots  and  Parsnips. — If  late  Parsnips  are 
required  the  final  sowing  may  be  made  at  once.  Of 
course  they  cannot  be  expected  to  attain  the  size  of 
those  sown  in  March  or  early  in  April,  but  they  will 
be  useful  to  those  who  prefer  young  roots.  What 
has  been  said  of  Parsnips  will  also  apply  in  part  to 
Carrots  ;  but  late  sowings  of  Intermediate,  Nantes 
and  Long  Red  Surrey  will  come  on  more  quickly 
than  Parsnips. 

Recently-transplanted  Fruit  Trees. — During 
dry  weather,  large  trees  that  were  transplanted  last 
winter  will  require  occasional  copious  waterings  till 
the  roots  have  taken  a  thorough  hold  of  the  soil.  It 
is  better  to  insure  their  thorough  establishment  in 
early  summer,  otherwise  they  may  start  into  growth 
in  autumn,  when  the  shortening  days  and  the 
increased  amount  of  wet  often  starts  newly-trans¬ 
planted  trees  into  fresh  growth. 


©tntuavp. 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we  announce  the  death, 
on  the  2nd  inst.,  of  Mr.  Edward  Cooper,  who  for 
exactly  seventeen  years  was  head  gardener  to  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P  ,  at  Highbury,  Bir¬ 
mingham.  He  attended  church  on  the  previous 
evening  with  his  daughter,  and  a  brother  gardener 
saw  him  as  late  as  ro  o’clock  on  Sunday  night,  when 
he  was  in  excellent  spirits.  Mrs.  Cooper  woke  about 
4  o’clock  on  Monday  morning,  and  finding  her  hus¬ 
band  was  ill,  sent  immediately  for  the  doctor,  who 
saw  that  life  was  extinct,  and  tjiat  he  could  not  possi¬ 
bly  have  lived  ten  minutes  after  being  taken.  The 
cause  of  death  was  cerebral  apoplexy,  with  effusion 
of  blood  to  the  brain,  caused  by  the  rupture  of  a 
blood  vessel.  Mr.  Cooper  was  greatly  esteemed  by 
a  very  large  circle  of  friends,  and  great  sympathy 
exists  for  Mrs.  Cooperand  family. 

Mr.  Alfred  Watkins,  nurseryman  of  Hockerill, 
Bishop  Stortford,  died  on  the  25th  ult.,  after  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  illness.  Mr.  Watkins  was  much 
respected  in  local  horticultural  circles,  and  we  regret 
to  say  has  left  a  widow  and  several  children. 


Questions  add  ansuieRS. 

Mushroom  Beds  in  the  Open-air. — G.  P.  :  A 
Mushroom  bed  made  in  the  open-air  should  take  the 
form  of  a  blunt  backed  ridge  from  3ft.  to  4ft.  wide  at 
the  bottom  and  about  2J  ft.  high  in  the  centre,  and 
as  long  as  you  like  to  make  it.  Collect  your  horse- 
droppings  from  the  stable  fairly  free  from  long 
straw,  until  you  have  obtained  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Keep  them  under  a  shed  if  possible,  and  turn  them 
over  every  other  day  to  promote  fermentation  until 
the  rank  heat  has  been  got  rid  of.  Then  make  up 
your  bed,  treading  or  beating  it  firm,  and  leave  it 
until  the  temperature  subsides  to  about  8o°,  when  it 
may  be  spawned  and  soiled.  From  2J  in.  to  3  in.  of 
soil  will  be  ample,  and  it  must  be  beaten  firm  and  the 
surface  made  smooth  with  the  back  of  a  spade. 
Then  cover  the  whole  bed  over  to  the  depth  of 
about  12  in.  with  straw  or  long  litter  from  the 
stables,  to  throw  off  heavy  rains  and  maintain  an 
equable  temperature  in  the  bed. 

Bedding  Arrangement. — Carpet  Bedding  ;  You 
could  utilise  the  plan  you  have  sent  with  a  little 
variation  in  detail.  For  instance,  each  of  the  four 
circles  in  the  angles  of  the  bed  might  be  concave  or 
lined  off  with  a  line  and  two  pegs  from  the  centre  of 
the  middle  one.  Then  again  these  same  circles 
might  be  run  out  to  an  angle  or  point  into  the  angles 
of  the  bed  with  their  sides  running  parallel  with 
those  of  the  bed,  that  is,  on  the  two  sides  extending 
from  the  angles  of  the  same.  The  central  one 
might  be  made  in  the  form  of  a  diamond  with 
concave  sides,  having  its  angles  opposite  the  middle 
of  the  sides  (not  the  angles)  of  the  bed.  In  this  case 
the  inner  sides  of  the  circles  might  be  left  in  a 
convex  condition  as  they  are  at  present  and  run  into 
angles  as  above  described  in  the  corners  of  the  bed. 
The  four  outer  figures  might  be  planted  as  you 
indicate,  but'  they  should  have  a  line  of  Kleinia 
repens  separating  them  from  the  general  ground¬ 
work  of  Mentha. 

Names  of  Plants. —  W.  Y.  :  1,  Dendrobium 

linguiforme  ;  2,  Dendrobium  miniatum  ;  3,  Asplen- 
ium  obtusatum  lucidum. — J.Gold:  1,  Narcissus 
incomparabilis  aurantius  plenus,  or,  Butter  and 
Eggs  ;  2,  N.  incomparabilis  albus  plenus  sulphureus, 
popularly  known  as  Codlins  and  Cream,  or  Sulphur 
Phoenix  :  3,  N.  incomparabilis  Titan. — S.  K.  G.  :  1, 
Cypripedium  Argus ;  2,  Cypripedium  barbatum 

Crossii,  otherwise  known  in  gardens  as  C.  b.  War- 
nerianum  and  C.  b.  biflorum  ;  3,  Narcissus  Pseudo- 
Narcissus  plenissimus. —  W.  G.  :  1,  Dendrobium 
chrysotoxum;  2,  Dendrobium  Pierardi  ;  3,  Euonymus 
japonicus  foliis  variegatis  ;  4,  Euonymus  japonicus 
latifolius  -  albus ;  5,  Hypolepis  californica;  6, 

Selaginella  Martensii  robusta. —  IF.  Davis'.  Acropera 
Loddigesii. 

Daffodils  Mixed. — A .  Ii.  J.  :  Put  a  peg  to  each 
of  the  different  kinds  and  tie  a  parchment  label  or 
something  of  that  kind  to  them,  marking  by  name  or 
number  each  sort  so  that  you  may  know  what  you 
are  doing  when  you  come  to  lift  them.  We  should 
not  disturb  them  for  the  present,  but  tie  the  flower 
stems  loosely  to  the  pegs  so  that  you  may  be  able  to 
trace  the  bulbs  after  the  foliage  has  died  down. 
This  will  allow  the  bulbs  to  ripen  in  the  natural  way 
and  ensure  their  flowering  well  next  year,  whereas  if 
you  disturb  them  now  it  will  greatly  weaken  them. 

Propagating  Sempervivum  tabul^eforme. — 
A.  F.:  You  may  do  this  now,  but  the  best  plan 
would  have  been  to  do  it  in  the  autumn,  so  that  the 
young  plants  would  have  been  formed  by  this  time 
and  ready  to  plant  out  in  a  bed  of  prepared  soil 
consisting  of  plenty  of  sand  and  decayed  leaves  well 
worked  into  the  natural  soil.  They  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  of  much  service  the  first  season,  as  the 
plants  take  some  time  in  attaining  size  when  propa¬ 
gated  from  leaves.  The  latter  should  be  taken  off 
in  the  autumn  and  thickly  dibbled  into  light  sandy 
soil  in  pots  covered  with  a  layer  of  silver  sand.  As 
the  young  plants  are  developed  at  the  very  base  of 
the  leaves  the  latter  should  be  put  very  shallowly 
into  the  soil  and  stood  in  a  light  position  on  a  shelf 
near  the  glass  in  a  house  or  pit  not  kept  at  a  lower 
temperature  than  50°  at  least  by  night.  As  soon  as 
the  young  plants  have  made  a  few  leaves,  pot  them 
off  singly  into  small  pots  with  the  old  leaf  still 
attached  "to  them  if  not  already  decayed,  for  the 
latter  will  assist  the  young  plants  greatly  in  ac¬ 
quiring  size  and  strength. 

Lifting  Rhododendrons. — T.  B.  :  You  may  lift 
them  now  or  later  on  with  reasonable  hope  of  suc¬ 
cess.  The  flowers  will  open  all  right  provided  the 
operation  is  properly  performed.  Take  out  a  trench 
all  round  the  plants  so  that  you  may  be  able  to  lift 
the  plants  with  as  good  a  ball  as  possible.  If  done 
in  showery  weather  so  much  the  better  so  long  as 
the  soil  does  not  get  puddled  and  muddy.  A  moist 
atmosphere  prevents  the  roots  from  getting  dried  up 
between  the  time  they  are  laid  bare  till  finally  planted 
and  covered  up,  while  at  the  same  time  it  prevents 
loss  of  moisture  from  the  leaves  to  some  extent  and 
promotes  fresh  growth. 

Young  plants  on  Asplenium  bulbiferum. — 
J.  R.  West :  If  you  have  a  bell-glass  to  put  over  the 
pot  or  pan  in  which  you  insert  the  plantlets  you  may 
remove  them  from  the  mother  plant  at  once,  because 
the  bell-glass  would  keep  the  atmosphere  about  the 
plants  moist  until  roots  are  formed.  The  dry  atmo¬ 


sphere  of  your  room  would  be  prejudicial  to  their 
rooting,  unless  protected  in  this  way  when  severed 
from  the  mother  plant.  You  can,  however,  proceed 
in  a  different  and  equally  successful  way,  by  placing 
another  pot  or  pan  close  by  that  containing  the  old 
plant,  so  that  a  whole  frond  with  its  complement  of 
young  plants  may  be  layered  or  pegged  down  upon 
the  surface  so  as  to  hold  it  in  position  till  roots  are 
developed.  Use  a  compost  consisting  of  peat  and 
sand  in  equal  proportions  with  plenty  of  sand.  Press 
it  down  firmly  and  water  frequently  so  as  to  encourage 
the  development  of  roots.  In  this  way  you  can  get 
any  number  of  useful  little  plants  for  the  purposes 
you  mention. 

Communications  Received. — W.  D. — H.  E.  M. — 
S.  P. — G.  J.  M. — Experience — C.  L.  G. — G.  B  — 
G.  A.  S.— Daff— C.— R.  S.  M. — Eccles. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Wm.  Clibran  &  Son,  Oldfield  Nurseries, 
Altrincham,  Cheshire.— General  Plant  Catalogue. 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

May  2nd,  1892. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  smaller  demand  Tor 
Clover  and  Ryegrass,  at  prices  current  last  week. 
Mustard  and  Rape  are  enquired  for  at  hardening 
rates.  Bird  seeds  steady. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


May  4th. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 
s.  d  s.  d. 


Apples...  per  ^-sieve  10  50 
Canadian  and  Nova 
Scotian  Apples 

per  barrel  12  0  20  0 
Tasmanian  Apple 

per  case...  8  0  15  0 


Strawberries  per  lb. 
New  Grapes  per  lb. 
Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael’s,  each 


s.  d.  s.a 
20  40 
3050 

2660 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


.  d.  s.  d. 

ArtichokesGlobedoz.  30  60 

Asparagus . bun.  20  50 

Beans,  French,  perlb.  20  36 

Beet . per  dozen  20  30 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  16  26 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz.  30  60 

Celery . per  bundle  2  6 

Cucumbers  . each  06  10 

Endive.  French,  doz.  26  30 

Herbs  . per  bunch  0206 

Potatds. — Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  1  6 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  1  3 

Onions . per  bunch  0  4 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  1  6 
Smallsalading, punnet  o  4 
Seakale  ...per  basket  1  6 
Spinach,  per  strike  ...  1  6 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  1  6 

Turnips . per  bun.  0  6 


2  0 
0  6 


2  6 


Plants  in  Pots. — Aver 
s.  d.  s.  d. 

Acacia  var.,perdoz.  12  o  18  o 
Arum  Lilies,  per  doz.  60  90 

Azalea  . per  doz.  iS  o  42  o 

— Mollis . per  doz.  24  o  36  o 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  40120 

Cineraria  ...per  doz.  40  80 

Deutzia...per  doz  ...60  90 
Dracaena  term.,  doz.  24  0  36  o 
Dracaena  viridis.doz.  9  o  18  o 
Echeveria  Pyramid- 

alis . 9  o  18  o 

Erica  Willmoriana 

per  doz.. . t 2  o  18  0 
—  various,  per  doz.  9  o  24  o 
Evergreens, invar.doz  6  o  24  o 

Cut  Flowers. — Avera 
s.  d.  s.  d. 

Acacia  or  Mimosa 

French  per  bunch  1620 
Anemone  various, 

French,  doz.  bun.  20  40 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  20  40 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 

Bluebells,  doz.  bchs.  09  16 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  30 

Cowslips,  doz.  bchs.  10  16 
Daffodils,  double, 

doz.  bunches  20  40 
— Single,  doz.  bchs.  16  60 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  30  60 

Freezia . doz.  bun.  20  40 

Gardenias  12  blooms  20  40 
Heliotropes,i2  sprays  06  10 
Hyacinths, 12  bunches  3  040 
Jonquils,  doz.  bnches  10  20 
Lilac,  French, 

per  bunch  4050 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  26  40 
Liliumsvar.,  doz.  blms.  16  30 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

doz.  bunches  6  o  10  0 
MaidenhairFern,i2bs.4  080 


age  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  o  18  o 
Ferns,  small,  per  ico  8  o  12  o 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  o  60  o 

Genista . per  doz.  6  o  10  0 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

doz.  pots  12  0  18  0 
Marguerites,  per  doz.  60120 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  60120 
Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  10  6 
Palms,  Specimen  ...  15  o  63  o 
Pelargoniums, perdoz. 12  o  18  o 

— scarlet . per  doz.  40  60 

Primula  Sinensis  per 

doz.  40  60 
Spira&as......pcr  doz.  8  o  12  0 

iE  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Marguerites,  12  bun.  20  40 
Mignonette...  12  bun.  30  60 
Narciss,  var.,  Scilly, 

doz.  bunches  20  40 
Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  09  10 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  40  60 

Primroses,  doz.  bchs.  06  10 
Primula,  double,  bun.  09  10 
Primula  single,  doz. 

sprays  04  06 
Pansies,  doz.  bchs  ...  1  6  20 
Polyanthus,  doz.  Lchs.  2  040 
Oi  chid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from  03  10 
Roses,  yellow,  dozen  20  60 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  26  40 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  16  26 

—  Tea . per  dozen  10  30 

Spiraeas. ..doz.  bnchs  60  80 
Tuberoses,  per  doz  10  20 

Tulip,  doz.  bchs .  20  60 

Violets  Dark,  French, 

doz.  bunches  16  20 
— English,  doz.  bchs.  10  16 
Wallflowers, 

doz.  bunches  30  40 
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Neuralgia, 

Backache,  Bruises, 
Sprains, 

Rheumatism, 

Gout,  Sciatica,  and  all 
Bodily  Aches  and  Pains 
cured  by 

ST.  JACOBS  OIL 


The  “  CLIMAX”  (c,—, WEED  KILLER 

Is  Stronger  and  Superior  to  all  rivals  for  permanently  destroying  all  vegetation  on  Carriage  Drives, 
Garden  Walks,  Stable  Yards,  Railway  Stations,  Ash  Tennis  Courts,  Stonework,  &c.,  &c.  Saves 
many  times  its  cost  in  labour,  and  will  eradicate  the  weeds  far  more  thoroughly  than  the  most 
careful  hand-weeding,  keeping  them  away  for  a  whole  season. 

Has  no  Smell.— Improves  and  Brightens  the  Gravel.  Can  be  applied  with  an  ordinary 
Watering-Can.  Will  not  injure  the  Skin  or  Clothing. 

NOTE.- — One  Gallon  makes  51  Gallons  for  Use. 

PRICES — In  A-Gallon  Tins,  is.qd.\  1  Gallon,  3s.  (tins  included);  5-Gallon  Drums,  2 5.  gd.  per 
Gallon ;  10  Gallons,  2 s.  6 d.  per  Gallon ;  20  Gallons,  2 s.  3 d.  per  Gallon ;  40-Gallon  Casks, 
25.  per  Gallon.  5  Gallons  and  upwards  sent  Carriage  Paid. 

Drums  charged  but  allowed  for  when  Returned  in  Good  Order. 


Price  of  ST.  JACOBS  OIL,  1/1*  ec  2/0. 


The  “Climax"  Insecticide. 

The  CHEAPEST  of  all  INSECTICIDES.  NON-POISONOUS,  SAFE ,  and  EFFECTIVE. 

The  only  Insecticide  that  Improves  and  Brightens  the  Foliage,  while  at  the  same  time  it  completely 
destroys  all  Insects  and  Parasites  which  infest  the  Foliage  and  Roots  of  Plants. 

It  will  not  Injure  the  most  Tender  Foliage. 

PRICES— In  Tins,  £  Pints,  15.3d  ;  Pints,  is.  gd.  ;  Quarts,  35.  ;  £  Gallon,  55.  ;  1  Gallon,  9 s.  ;  5  and  10-Gallon 

Drums,  8s.  per  Gallon,  Carriage  Paid. 


And  for  all  Glass  Structures  that  require  shading.  So'd  in 
packets  is. each, with  full  directions  for  use, and  maybe  obtained 
from  all  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen.  The  public  are  cautioned 
against  spurious  imitations.  Each  packet  should  bear  the 
Trade  Mark  as  above. 

Sole  Manufacturers:  CORRY  &  Co.,  Limited, 

Offices  &  Show  Rooms  :  13, 15,  &  16,  Finsbury  St.,  London,  E.C. 

Sold  by  all  Seedsmen  and  Florists. 


JAMES  FLETCHER, 

Horticultural  Builder,  Workington. 

CARDEN  FRAMES. 

Best  red  deal,  frames  iS  thick,  lights  2-in.,  glazed  21-oz. 
English  glass,  three  coats  best  white  lead,  improved  set-opens, 
thick  hinges  ;  put  together  and  taken  to  pieces  in  ten  minutes. 


Span-roof. 

6ft.  by  3ft . £1  16 

6ft.  by  4ft .  2  4 

8ft.  by  6ft .  3  10 

2-span  same  price. 


Cash  prices,  carriage  paid. 
Cucumber  and  Melon  Frames. 

6ft.  by  4ft . £1  14  6 

8ft.  by  6ft .  2  18  o 

1 2i t.  by  6ft .  3  19  o 


Pit-lights,  unglazed  or  painted,  6ft.  by  4ft.,  5s. 

Pit-lights,  painted  three  coats  and  glazed  2i-oz.,  6ft.  by  4ft.,  14s. 
Catalogue  Free. 

CHEAPEST  GREENHOUSES  IN  THE  TRADE. 


STANDEN’S  MANURE. 

(Patent.) 

Acknowledged  to  be  unrivalled  for  Efficiency  and 
Economy,  as  most  satisfactory  and  lasting  results 
follow  the  application  of  the  smallest  quantity.  In 
new  and  enlarged  tins,  6d..  if  2  6,  and  5/6  each, 
and  in  kegs,  23  lbs.  10/6,  56  lbs.  18/,  112  lbs.  32/ each 
Sold  by  all  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen. 

SOLE  manufacturers': 

Corry  &  Co.,  2L<td., 

HORTICULTURAL  SUNDRIES  MERCHANTS 
AND  MANUFACTURERS , 

13, 15,  &  16,  Finsbury  Street,  London,  E.C. 

SMYTH’S 

GARDEN  SUNDRIES,  MANURES, 

SOILS,  &c. 


Black  and  Brown  Peat 
Silver  Sand  and  Loam 
Cocoa  Nut  Fibre  Refuse 
Leaf  and  Peat  Mould 
Specially  Prepared  Mould 
Sphagnum  Moss 
Guano  and  Dissolved  Bones 
Bones,  i  inch  and  £  inch 
Bone  Dust,  guaranteed  pure 
Blood  and  Bone  Manure 
highly  recommended 
Horticultural  Charcoal 
Tobacco  Cloth,  far  superior  to 
Paper 

Mushroom  Spawn 


Russia  and  Archangel  Mats 
Pot  Washing  Brushes 
Virgin  Cork  and  Raffia  [Twine 
Tanned  Netting  &  Tarred 
Trugg  Garden  Baskets 
Flower  Sticks,  from  i  to  5  feet 
Wooden  Labels,  from  4  to  i2in. 
Thin  Bamboo  Canes 
Rose  and  Dahlia  Stakes,  about 
5  feet 

Oi  chid  Baskets  and  Teak  Rods 
Patent  Bass  Brooms 
Folding  Postal  Flower  Boxes 
Smyth’s  Orchid  and  Hothouse 
Shading 


Write  for  Price  List,  free  by  post. 


H.  G,  SMYTH, 

21,  GOLDSMITH  STREET,  DRURY  LANE,  W.C. 


The  Gardening  World, 

Subscription  (including  postage)  :  3  months,  15.  8 d. 

6  months,  3s.  3  i.  ;  12  months,  6s.  6 d.,  prepaid. 
Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  countries  in  the  Postal 
Union,  8s.  8 d.  per  annum,  prepaid. 


1, 


PUBLISHING  OFFICE 

CLEMENT’S  LLTTT 

STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Telegraphic  Address:  “BAMBUSA,  LONDON.” 


THE  MYTHE  CASTLE  GARDENS,  Tewkesbury,  August  13,  1891. 
Gentlemen,— I  have  given  your  “Climax”  Insecticide  a  good  trial  on  tender  foliage — Orchids  and 
Ferns — for  Bug  and  Scale.  In  every  instance  I  have  found  the  Bug  and  Scale  dead,  and  the  foliage  bright 
and  clean.  I  found  it  most  effectual  for  Black  Fly  on  Peach  Trees. 

The  “Climax”  Insecticide  ought  to  be  better  known;  it  is  the  only  one  I  have  found  to 
kill  Bug  on  tender  plants  without  injury  to  the  foliage. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully,  W.  MACKIE. 

THE  GARDENS,  Moyallon  House,  Gilford,  co.  Down. 
Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  I  found  the  “  Climax  ”  a  really  good  and  effective  Insecticide, 
completely  destroying  Mealy  Bug,  Thrip,  and  Green  Fly  on  the  most  tender  plants,  without  the  slightest 
injury  to  the  Plant  ;  in  fact,  it  brightens  and  improves  the  appearance  of  Foliage  Plants  very  much. 

Yours,  &c.,  J.  LYNAS. 

SOLELY  PREPARED  BY 

THE  BOUNDARY  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

Office  211,  GREAT  HOWARD  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 


NATIVE  GUANO. 

Best  and  Cheapest  Manure  for  Garden  Use. 

Price  £3  ios.  per  ton,  in  bags. 

Lots  under  io  cwt.  4s.  per  c wt ;  1  cwt.  sample  bag  sent  carriage 
paid  to  any  station  in  England  on  receipt  of  P.O.  for  5s. 

Extracts  from  16th  annual  collection  oi  reports: — 

Native  Guano  for  Potatos,  Vegetables,  &c. 

H.  Brinkworth,  Potato  grower,  Reading,  used  for  Potatos, 
Onions,  and  Carrots.  Results,  “  Very  good,  never  had  better 
crops.”  J.  Butler,  Sittingbourne,  “  Used  for  Potato,  Celery,  and 
other  market  garden  crops  with  very  good  results.  Potatos 
large,  clean,  and  free  from  disease.  Best  and  cheapest  manure 
in  the  market.” 

Native  Guano  for  Fruit,  Roses,  Tomatos,  &c. 

J.  Peed  &  Sons,  Streatham,  “  Used  for  fruit  trees  and  Roses. 
Results  very  satisfactory,  we  use  no  other  Guano  now.  Con¬ 
sider  yours  preferable  to  Peruvian.”  J.  Finch,  Orrell  Gardens, 
“  Used  for  Vegetables,  Tomatos,  Grapes,  Cucumbers,  and 
flowers  with  satisfactory  results.  Most  excellent  for  Potatos 
and  many  other  things.  The  cheapest  manure  in  the  market.” 

Orders  to  the  NATIVE  GUANO  CO.,  LIMITED,  29,  New 
Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars,  London,  where  Pamphlet  ofTesti- 
monials,  &c.,  may  be  obtained.  AGENTS  WANTED. 


Highest  Awards ,  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition ,  1891. 

THE  “  STOTT  ,rPATENT  SYRINGE 


CARDEN  FRAMES, 

GREENHOUSES,  ETC. 

All  sizes  and  descriptions  made 
on  our  patent  “  Hinged  Folding  up” 
principle,  one  of  the  best  contri¬ 
vances  ever  introduced,  will  fold  up 
for  convenience  of  carriage,  moving-  ““ 
about,  etc.  Liver  po  l  being  the  largest  and  cheapest  market  for 
Timber  and  Glass,  we.  having  the  finest  English  and  American 
machinery,  are  en.ioUdt  supply  goods  of  the  same  quality  as  the 
highest  priced  makers  at  the  low  prices  oj  t/.e  “  rubbish  ”  makers 
This  is  a  fact.  Try  us 

STAR  MANUFACTURING  Co.,  17,  Goree  Piazzas,  Liverpool. 


BARB  WIRE. 


Catalogues  free  on  application  to 

THE 

LONGFORD  WIRE 
Co.,  Limited, 
WARRINGTON. 


With  Patent  “  Sprayer”  and  Insecticide  Chamber 
attached.  21/- complete. 


GIVING  A  MIST-LIKE  SPRAY.  CANNOT  CHOKE. 


4 /-  to  5/-  comolete. 

INSECTICIDE  “  KILL  W  RIGHT .  ’  ’ 

Certain  Preventive  of  Mildew. 

DEATH  to  CATERPILLARS  and  all  INSECT  PESTS  on  | 
Vines,  Hops,  Fru  t  Trees,  Roses.  Chrysanthemums,  and 
other  Plants.  NON  POISONOUS. 

21b.  Tins,  19;  141b.  Tins,  9/-;  561b.  Kegs,  34/-. 

FERTILIZER  “  FEEDMRIGHT.” 

Mi  st  Invaluable  for 

Roses,  Chrysanthemum^.  Greenhouse  8c  Stove  Plants. 

21b.  Tins,  1  141b.  Bags,  4  6;  561b.  Bags,  15/-. 

PRICE  LISTS  &  TESTIMONIALS  ON  APPLICATION. 


2 oz.  Sample  Tin  “  Killmright”  sent  gratis  on 
application. 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL  FROM  THE 

“Stott"  Fertilizer  &  Insecticide  Distributor  Co.,  Ltd., 

ISSAiN  CH  E  5  U  E  R . 

RETAIL  FROM  ALL  IRONMONGERS,  SEEDSMEN,  &c. 


For  Destroying  Weeds  on  Garden  Walks,  Carriage 
Drives,  Roads,  Stable  Yards.  Ac.  Saves  more  than 
twice  its  co:t  in  Labour.  No  Smell.  No  disturbance 
of  the  Grave I. 

One  application  will  keep  the  Walks  clear  oi 
Weeds  for  at  least  18  Months. 
Recommended  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Head,  Superintendent, Crysta 
Palace  Gardens;  Mr.  J.  Press,  Head  Gardener,  Alexandra 
Palace;  Mr.  J.  Bell,  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  Gardener ;  the 
Empress  Eugenie’s  Gardener ;  Mr.  E.  S.  McLaurin,  and  otht  rs. 
The  Solution  is  applied  with  an  ordinary  watering-can. 

Prices,  in  1  and  2-Gal.  Tins,  2s.  per  Gal.  (Tins  included) 
in  5-Gal.  Drums,  Is.  6d.  per  Ga!. ;  10. 15  and  20-Gals.,  1  s.  4d 
perGal.  Special  quotations  for  large  quantities.  Carriage 
paid  on  10  Gals,  and  Upwards. 

JW  Used  in  the  proportion  ofaone  gallon  to  25  gallons  of  water 

THE  “  ACME  ”  SUMMER  SHADING 

GREEN  AND  WHITE. 

For  shading  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  etc.  Does  not 
wash  off  witli  the  rain.  Can  be  used  warm  or  cold.  1  lb  makes 
half  a  gallon. 

In  Tins,  1  lb.,  Is.;  2  lbs.,  2s.;  4  lb  .,  3s.  9d. 

For  particulars  ofANTI-FLJNGI  PO  WDE  R  for  destroy¬ 
ing  Mildew,  Mould,  etc.,  on  Roses,  Vines,  Tomatoes,  etc.,  the 
Kentish  Plant  Manure,  Soluble  Manure,  Zinc  Labels,  and 
New  Metallic  InK,  etc.,  apply  to  the 

Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers: 

THE  ACME  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Limited, 

Tunbridge,  Kent,  and  Bolton,  Lancashire. 
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Write  for  Catalogue.  A  few  left. 

BRUCE’S 

Specialities 

PLANTS. 

6  DOUBI  E  GERANIUMS,  the  most  distinct  new  sorts, 
quite  distinct  from  anything  hitherto  offered,  4s.  Oil. ;  older, 
hut  grand  sorts,  all  quite  distinct  and  true  to  name,  4s.  fid. 

dozen.  ,  ,  ,  , 

fi  GRAND  SINGLE,  new  and  best  sorts, 4s.  6rf.;  thecreamot 

older  sorts,  4s.  fid.  doz.  ,  .  . 

0  FUCHSIAS,  largest  double-flowered  in  cultivation,  2s.  fid. 

6  grand  singles,  all  named,  is.  g.l.  Fuschia  tnphylla,  a 
real  gem,  unlike  any  other  Fuchsia,  is.  . 

CARNATIONS,  all  extra  strong,  in  pots,  for  inside  or  out 
culture  :  Malmaison  Pink,  is.  6 d- :  Salisbury,  6d.  ;  ts.  Clove 

fid  •  Glorie  de  Nancy,  immense  white,  fid.  . 

DEUTZIA  GRACILIS  and  double  white  and  pinK,  the  three 
varieties,  is.  6 d. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

I  have  an  immense  stock  of  all  the  best_  exhibition,  decora 
live,  earlv,  and  late  sorts  for  outdoors  and  inside.  50  grand  and 
distinct  sorts,  from  all  the  sections,  10s.  Selections  for  inside 
or  outside,  2s.  9 d.  per  dozen  ;  per  100,  18s. 

fi  GRAND  MAIDENHAIR,  truly  named;  Macrophylla  (the 
finest  of  all),  Fergusoni,  grandis,  cuneatum,  decorum,  cilia 
turn  ;  all  from  single  pots,  3s.  6d. 

6  I  OVELY  FERNS,  all  named,  2S. 3d. 

C  LOVELY  IVY-LEAVED  GERANIUMS,  all  true  to  name, 

fi  PETUNIAS  new  double  fringed  sorts,  the  finest  lot  and 
xno^t  distinct  and  beautiful  ever  seen,  fine,  sturdy  habit 
and  cannot  fail  to  please,  4*.  f>ne  named  fringed 

sons,  older  kinds,  2s.  3d.  .  .  . 

fi  HELIOTROPE  (Cherry  Pie),  all  named  ;  these  are  universal 
favourites  ;  is.  gd. 

PASSION-FLOWER,  white,  C.  Elliott,  strong  plants,  is. 
ASPARAGUS  TENUISSIMUS,6d 
PLL1MBAGO  CAPENSIS  ALBAand  blue,  is. fid.  each. 
SPARMANNIA  AFRICAN  A,  fid. 
l  LEMON-SCENTED  VERBENA,  is. 

12  TUBFROl'S  BEGONIA,  for  pots,  4s.  and  6s. 
fi  KALOSANTHES,  new  sorts,  very  fragrant,  3s. 
i  TUBEROSES,  pine  white  and  fragrant,  is. 

4  SWEET  BRIARS,  is.  ,  ,  ,  , 

MARECHAL  NEIL,  grand  plants,  3  to  6  ft.  long,  is.  6 d.  and 

3  MARGUERITES  white  yellow,  and  blue,  is.  3 d. 
VALLOTA  PURPUREA,  bright  scarlet,  9 d.  and  is. 
CLEMATIS,  all  to  name,  from  15s.  to  18s.  per  doz. 
CLEMATIS  MONTANA,  white  fine  for  cutting,  is, 

AM  PE  LOPS  IS  HE  DER.EFOLIA,  is.  6d. 


similar 


DAHLIAS. 

NEW  CATALOGUE  FOR  SEASON  1892 

Is  NOW  READY  and  being  posted  to  my  patrons. 

CACTUS  DAHLIAS, 

Including  the  latest  development,  viz.,  the 
sensational  varietv 

DELICATA, 

And  the  two  Sterling  Novelties  of  1891, 

ROBERT  MAHER  &  HARRY  FREEMAN. 

Also  all  the  finest 

NEW  SHOW  AND  FANCY  DAHLIAS, 
NEW  SINGLE,  AND  NEW  POMPONE 
SECTIONS. 

In  the  Catalogue  will  be  found,  in  addition  to  the 
Novelties,  the  very  cream  of  the  older  varieties 
carefully  selected  during  past  seasons.  All  the 
popular  sorts  are  offered ,  and  many  varieties 
illustrated,  engraved  from  drawings  sketched 
from  the  flowers  themselves.  Much  useful 
information  is  given  respecting  the  requisite  soils, 
adaptabilities,  and  mode  of  treatment,  &c. 

NEW  MARGUERITES. 

Two  Sterling  Novelties,  viz., 

Chrysanthemum  Frutescens  (Bedding  Gem)  and 
Etoile  d’or  Improved. 

Also  a  grand  collection  of 

NEW  CANNAS,  CALLIARDIAS,  PENT- 
STEMONS,  HARDY  EDGING  PLANTS, 
ORIENTAL  POPPIES,  SUNFLOWERS, 
PYRETHRUMS,  DELPHINIUMS,  &.  NEW 
JAPANESE  PRIMROSE. 

And  many  other  useful  Families  for  Summer  Bedding. 

All  are  fully  described  and  many  beautifully 
figured.  The  above  Catalogue,  with  others  pre¬ 
viously  issued,  may  still  be  had,  free,  on  application 

THOMAS  S.  WARE, 

HALE  FARM  NURSERIES, 

TOTTENHAM,  LONDON. 


A.  J.  A.  BRUCE, 

The  Nursery  &  Seed  Stores , 

CHORLTON-CUM-HARDY,  MANCHESTER. 


AMPEI.OPSIS  VEITCHI,  selt-clinger,  is.  3 d. 

YITIS  VARIEGATA,  a  most  lovely  foliage  creeper, 
in  colour  to  a  Coleus,  9 d. 

POTENTILL  A  TROSCRAFOLIA,  charming  basket  plant,  6ft. 

3  PRIMULA  VERTICILLATA,  a  beautiful  yellow,  and  very 
fragiant,  is.  3 d. 

3  PRIMULA  FLORIBUNDA,  a  golden-yellow,  is. 

3  PRIMULA  CASHMERIANA,  is. 

3  PRIMULA  V1SCOSA  NIVALIS  (Snowy  Primula),  large 
trusses  ol  pure  white  flower,  is.  6 d. 

3  PRIMULA  J.APONICA  ALBA.  is.  3 it. 

3  PRIMULA  J.APONICA  SANGUINEA,  crimson,  is.  3d 
3  PRIMULA  S1EBOLDI,  is. 

STEPHAN  OTIS  FLORIBUNDA,  the  true  free-flowering 
hardy  variety,  is.  6rf.,2S.  6 cl. 

2  ACACIA  to  name.  is. 

NICOTIANA  AFFINIS.  6d. 

LINUM  TRIGYNUM,  fine  yellow,  6d. 

3  STREPTOCARPUS  HYBRIDS,  new,  is.  6d 

0  LANTANAS  to  name,  beautiful  Verbena-like  flowers,  is.  911. 

3  ABUTILONS,  fine  named  sorts,  is.  3d. 

6  CYCLAMEN  GRAN  DIFLORA,  from  pots,  2s.  6d. 

2  GREVILLEA  ROBUSTA,  fine  table  plant,  is. 

3  ARALIA  SIEBOLDI,  fine  table  plant,  is. 

6  GRAND  NAMED  COLEUS,  glowing  colours,  2S. 

C  PELARGONIUMS,  grand  fringed  sorts,  5s. 

SWAIN SONA  GALEGIFOLIA  ALBA,  fine  for  cutting,  gd. 

12  TUFTED  PANSIES,  blue,  white,  and  yellow,  is.  9 d. 

12  CALCEOLARIAS  FLORIBUNDA,  best  for  bedding,  is.gd. 

ORCHIDS. 

A  FEW  SPECIAL  LINES. 

CYPRIPEDIUM  SPECTABILIS,  quite  hardy,  and  one  of  the 
most  lovely  Orchids,  is.  gd.,  2  for  3s.  3 d. 

CYPRIPEDIUM  INSIGNE,  fine  pieces,  another  grand  sort, 
for  Greenhouse,  2s.  each.  ,  ^  0 

CCELOGYNE  CRISTATA,  a  lovely  Orchid,  free  flowering 
pieces,  is.  6 d.  to  3s.  6d. 

60,000  PALMS.  00,000 

12  Beautiful,  in  six  named  sorts,  4s.,  6s.,  8s.,  12s.,  and  upwards. 
The  trade  and  large  buyers  liberally  dealt  with.  Now  is  the 
time  to  get  a  collection  cheap. 

Small  plants  free  by  Parcel  Post  when  orders  are  is.  fid.  and 
over;  larger  plants  by  rail,  when  extra  plants  are  added  to 
relieve  carriage. 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

Now  ready.  Free  to  Customers. 


WILLIAMS’ 

WORLD-RENOWNED 

PRIMULA 

r.ntn  MPnil.  STRAIN  t  .  ^ 


GOLD  MEDAL  STRAIN 
Is  the  best  in  cultivation 


Mm 


Per  Packet, 

1/6,  2/6 ,  3  6,  and  5/-. 

ILLUSTRATED 
SEED 

CATALOGUE, 

GRATIS  and  POST  FREE. 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS  &  SON, 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


VEITCH’S 

PRIMULAS, 

VEITCHS  SUPERB  STRAINS. 

Red,  White ,  Scarlet,  Rose,  and  Mired. 

These  are  the  finest  in  cu’iivation.  and  were  a warded  a 
First-class  Certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  for 
superior  quality. 

Each ,  per  Packet,  2u.  6d.,  3m.  6 d . 

CINERARIAS, 

VEITCHS  SUPERB  STRAIN 

Many  First-class  Certificates  have  been  awarded  plants 
selected  from  this  fine  strain  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  and 
Royal  Botanic  Societies. 


Per 


6d. 


Packet,  2b 

CALCEOLARIAS, 

INTERNATIONAL  PRIZE  STRAIN. 

The  flowers  of  this  strain  are  exceedingly  rich  and  varied  in 
colour ;  beautifully  spotted,  and  of  remarkably  fine  form  and 
substance. 

Per  Packet,  2s.  6d. 

Fur  full  description  of  the  above,  see  SEED  CATALOGUE 
for  1892,  forwa rded  gratis  and  post  free  on  application. 

JAMES  VEITCH  8c  SONS, 

Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  CHELSEA,  S.W. 


PETUNIAS,  Choice  double,  8  good 

plants,  is.  4 d.\  Isolepis.  6  good  plants,  is.  41/.;  12  Giant 
Harrison's  Musk,  is.  3d. ;  12  choice  Mimulas,  is.  3 d: — GAR¬ 
DENER,  Park  Gorey,  Ireland. 

READERS  of  THE  GARDENING 

WORLD  will  greatly  oblige  the  Publisher  by  mention¬ 
ing  this  Paper  when  writing  to  Advertisers. 

SLUGICIDE  (Registered),  certain  Death 

to  Slugs,  fertilises  the  soil,  perfectly  harmless  to  plants 
and  domestic  animal;.  The  greates  boon  to  Gardeners  ever 
invented,  is.  6d  per  box,  of  all  seedsmen. — Trade  terms, 
“THE  SLUGICIDE”  Co.,  fi,  Maryleport  Street,  Bristol. 


Climbing  Roses. 

G LOIRE  DE  DIJON,  Marechal  Niel, 

Reine  Marie  Henriette,  Madame  Berad,  and  Cheshunt 
Hybrid  ;  strong,  in  7  and  10  in.  pots,  30s.  to  60s.  per  doz. 

H.  LANE  &  SON,  The  Nurseries,  Berkhamsted,  Herts. 

IF  YOU  WANT 

BEGONIAS, 

H.  J.  JONES, 

Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  S.E., 

Guarantees  to  supply  Begonias,  First  Class  Quality,  at  one  third 
the  usual  price,  as  follows  : — 

12  good  single  mixed,  3s. ;  12  extra  good  to  colour,  65. 

12  very  finest, equal  to  named  varieties  at  5s.  each,  12s. 

12  mixed  double,  6s.;  12  very  fine  to  colour,  12s. 

12  extra  fine  double,  iSs. 

I  could  give  a  large  number  ol  Testimonials,  but  the  follow¬ 
ing  I  think  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  excellence  ol  my 

Begonias.  Hcgg  House,  Buxtep,  Uckfield. 

Dear  Sir,  August  26th,  1891. 

You  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  Begonias  I  had 
from  you  in  the  summer  have  turned  out  remarkably  well. 
The  pinks  and  terra-cotta  are  specially  fine,  some  ol  the 
blooms  measuring  near  6  inchesi  cross.  The  flowers  are  of 
fine  form  and  good  substance  in  the  petals,  plants  dwarf  in 
habit,  and  free  flowering,  foliage  robust.  I  shall  have  much 
pleasure  in  recommending  them  to  ray  friends. 

Yours  truly,  H.  C.  PRINSEP, 

To  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Gardener  to  Viscountess  Portman. 

Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  S.E. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  585, 


‘  Gardening  is  the  purest  ot  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Saturday,  May,  14.— Orchid  Show  at  Biussels;  opens  at 
9  a.m  (closes  on  the  20th). 

Tuesday,  May  17. — Gardeners1  Orphan  Fund  Dinner  at  the 
Hotel  Metropole.  RoYal  Horticultural  Society :  Meeting  of 
committees  at  12  o’clock.  Sale  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Studd’s  Orchids  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms,  12.30  p.m. 

Wednesday,  May  iS.— Royal  Botanical  Society’s  Fir.-.r 
Summer  Show.  Sale  of  Stove  Plants,  Orchids,  etc.  ,a!  Protheroe 
&  Morris’  Rooms. 

F  riday,  May  20. — Sale  of  Imported  Orchids,  at  Protheroe 
&  Morris'  Rooms.  _ 

1(4  Chui tiding  Ip orld. 

Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY ,  MAY  14&,  1892. 


Setropolitan  Horticultural  Exhiei 
tions. — We  are  much  pleased  to  be 
able  to  state — after  what  seemed  to  be  for 
a  time  a  period  of  apparent  stagnation  — 
that  the  prospect  of  holding  the  proposed 
International  Fiuit  Show  on  the  Thames 
Embankment  next  September  is  now  in  a 
fair  way  to  a  successful  issue.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Inter¬ 
national  Fruit  Show  in  the  City  and  the 
Series  of  great  exhibitions  to  be  held  in 
connection  with  the  International  Horti¬ 
cultural  Exhibition  at  Earl’s  Court,  which 
was  opened  with  such  eclat  on  Saturday 
last,  will  be  the  chief  horticultural  events 
of  the  year  ;  and  the  former  derives  special 
importance  from  the  fact  that  just  now  no 
subject  seems  to  possess  greater  interest  in 
the  estimation  of  gardeners  than  does  fruit 
culture,  and  that  the  improvement  and 
extension  of  hardy  fruit  culture  has  also  to 
some  extent  become  a  “  burning  question  ’ 
amongst  all  classes  connected  with  the 
cultivation  of  the  land. 

The  project  has  one  grave  difficulty  to 
surmount,  and  that  is  the  General  Election, 
which  most  people  assume  will  take  place 
in  June  6r  July.  Of  course  whilst  an  event 
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of  that  kind  is  proceeding — and  one  so 
exciting  and  absorbing — it  will  be  difficult 
to  keep  public  attention  very  closely  to  the 
fruit  show,  and  the  labours  of  the  promoters 
may  be  to  some  extent  obstructed  :  but  if 
the  Election  takes  place  about  midsummer 
no  difficulties  are  likely  to  arise  that  can¬ 
not  be  surmounted,  and  we  hope  in  the  end 
to  be  able  to  record  a  grand  success.  A 
strong  general  committee  is  being  formed 
from  which  an  executive  committee  wiil  be 
selected ;  the  schedule  will  be  issued 
immediately  certain  necessary  business 
arrangements  are  completed,  and  most 
other  administrative  details  are  well 
advanced. 

The  Show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  only  a 
fortnight  hence,  is  the  first  great  show  of 
the  season — other  of  course  than  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society's  shows  which  now  create 
no  unusual  interest.  That  is  immediately 
followed  by  the  Earl's  Court  series,  and  we 
shall  see  many  very  grand  displays,  without 
doubt,  ere  the  fine  show  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  closes  the  season. 


|jr  Gardeners’  Gathering. — The  great 
success  which  attended  upon  the 
dinner  held  a  few  years  since  in  connection 
with  the  Vegetable  Conference  has  in¬ 
spired  the  suggestion  that  something  of  a 
similar  nature  should  be  much  more  fre¬ 
quently  held,  so  as  to  give  our  provincial 
friends  occasional  opportunities  to  come 
together,  and  make  the  better  acquaintance 
not  merely  of  each  other  but  of  those 
generally  with  whom  they  may  be  in  a 
trade  sense  identified.  There  will  no 
doubt  be  a  large  gathering  of  gardeners  in 
town  for  the  Temple  and  Earl’s  Court 
Shows  the  week  after  next,  but  we  fear  it 
is  too  late  to  attempt  the  organisation  of 
any  such  gathering  then,  especially  as  it 
follows  so  quickly  up  m  the  Gardeners’ 
Orphan  Fund  Dinner,  which  will  take  place 
on  the  17th.  But  if  not  done  before  there 
will  be  a  splendid  opportunity  to  carry  out 
the  suggestion  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Great  City  Fru't  show  in  September  next, 
to  which  gardeners  will  no  doubt  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  either  as  ex¬ 
hibitors  or  as  visitors. 

It  may  be  that  perhaps  the  Eord  Mayor 
will  give  a  Fruit  Banquet  in  connection 
with  that  event,  but  then  it  will  not  be  a 
gardeners'  gathering.  That  is  out  of  the 
quesiion,  especially  with  a  recollection 
of  the  sharp  insu  ts  heaped  upon  nursery¬ 
men  and  gardeners  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
who  reigned  when  the  Guildhall  Show 
was  held.  Still  further,  a  gathering  of 
that  kind  would  be  far  too  stiff  and  formal 
to  be  at  all  acceptable  to  gardeners.  Even 
the  most  liberally  conducted  of  our  dinners 
are  somewhat  starchy,  stilted  affairs  at  the 
best,  and  they  need  a  lot  of  expanding  to 
constitute  them  really  social  as  well  as 
sociable  gatherings. 

We  get,  as  a  rule,  too  long  speeches,  too 
often  also  very  dry  and  uninteresting  ones, 
and  not  enough  of  life  and  enthusiasm. 
We  wish  to  see  in  association  with  gar¬ 
deners’  gatherings  much  more  of  freedom, 
of  enjoyment,  of  relaxation,  of  sociability 
and  of  interest.  We  ought  to  have  in 
gatherings  of  this  sort  such  elements  as 
should  make  our  country  friends  full  of 
anxiety  to  be  present,  and  equally  full  of 
satisfaction  when  all  is  over  that  they  at¬ 
tended.  In  their  social  relation  with  each 
other,  Englishmen  enjoy  the  reputation  of 
being  the  most  capable  of  wet  blankets. 


ORTALITY  AMONGST  GARDENERS.  - 

Though  not  called  upon  to  endure 
dangers  and  excitements  by  flood  and  field, 
and  presumably  leading  very  prosaic  lives, 


y7et  it  is  a  fact  that  gardeners  are  in  no 
way  excluded  from  sharing  in  the  accidents 
and  dangers  which  ordinarily  beset  human¬ 
ity,  as  the  following  d  stressing  case  will 
show.  Richard  Mitchell,  a  young  man  29 
years  of  age,  married,  and  having  two  young 
children,  was  for  four  years  gardener  at 
Orleans  House,  Twickenham.  He  was  a 
man  of  exceedingly  pleasant  and  kindly 
disposition,  much  liked  b3'  all  who  knew 
him  or  served  under  him,  and  possessed 
capacities  as  a  market  fruit  grower, 
although  but  a  private  gardener,  such  as 
but  few  older  men  could  excel. 

On  Monday7,  April  25- h,  Mr.  Mitchell 
was  engaged  in  the  work  of  tying  down 
laterals  in  an  earl3T  vinery  standing  on  a 
la  :der  which  was  placed  against  the  glass 
partition  dividing  the  house  into  two 
sections.  Suddenly  the  ladder  turned  round, 
throwing  him  against  the  glass  partition. 
He  threw  out  his  right  arm  to  grasp  some¬ 
thing  in  the  hope  of  breaking  his  fad,  but 
unfortunately  the  arm  went  through  the 
glass,  which  cut  it  terribly,  causing  a  great 
flow  of  blood  and  rendering  removal  to  the 
Cottage  Hospital  urgently7  necessary’. 
Unconsciousness  with  partial  delirium 
ensued,  also  probably’  blood  poisoning. 
Later  mortification  set  in,  and  the  poor 
man  died  at  midnight  on  the  following 
Saturday7. 

Here  was  a  case  where  nothing  was  less 
looked  for  or  seemed  less  likely  than  death. 
How  many  similar  c-ises  occur,  and  as 
suddenly,  of  which  we  perhaps  hear  no¬ 
thing.  Yet  the  records  of  the  Gardeners’ 
Orphan  Fund  and  of  the  great  number  of 
applications  for  assistance  for  orphan 
children  ma  le  upon  it,  bear  witness  that 
mortality7  amongst  gardeners  from  many7 
causes  is  considerable.  Poor  Mitchell  was 
not  a  contributor  to  theGardeners'  Orphan 
Fund — probably  never  dreamt  that  his 
little  ones  would  be  left  orphans.  How 
many  other  gardeners  show  the  same  in¬ 
difference  !  May7  the  publication  of  this 
sad  case  help  to  stimulate  gardeners 
universally  to  become  subscribers. 


0IANT  Polyanthuses.— The  very7  fine 
groups  of  border  or  large  flowered 
Polyanthuses  which  Mr.  Richard  Dean 
exhibited  at  the  last  Drill  Hall  Meeting, 
and  again  at  Earl’s  Court  on  Saturday, 
served  admir  bly  to  show  to  those  not  yet 
conversant  with  this  class  of  hardy’  spring 
flowers  how  beautiful  they  are  and  how 
worthy’  of  cultivation.  We  have  had  some 
strains  which  may  have  possibly  produced 
larger  blooms,  but  then  of  course  irregular 
in  size  and  of  indifferent  quality. 

Polyanthuses  which  are  but  giant  repro¬ 
ductions  of  the  poorest  forms  of  a  bastard, 
gold-laced  section, are  comparatively  worth¬ 
less  and  unattractive  as  compared  with  the 
richly7  coloured  and  finely7  formed  flowers 
found  in  any7  good  fancy7  strain.  So 
popular  are  these  Polyanthuses  that 
market  growers  who  have  them  tell  us 
that  they  cannot  get  enough  of  plants. 
There  is  about  them  some  certainty  as  to 
blooming  time.  They7  are  not  so  much 
influenced  by  cold  seasons  as  Pansies  are 
for  instance,  and  whilst  we  have  this  year 
seen  Pansies  flowering  exceptionally  late 
the  beautiful  Polyanthuses  have  been 
flowering  during  April  with  all  their 
accustomed  freedom.  Those  who  have 
only7  poor  flowered  and  indifferent  looking 
strains  should  get  rid  of  them  as  being 
libels  on  good  forms. 

They7  have  only7  to  invest  a  shilling  or 
two  for  a  packet  of  seed,  raise  perhaps  a 
couple  of  hundred  plants,  dibble  them  out 
into  the  border  and  the  thing  is  done,  and 
they  are  endow’ed  for  two  or  three  seasons 
with  a  fine  show  of  bloom,  of  many  colours. 


It  does  not  require  much  of  skill  to  sow 
seed  either  in  the  autumn  or  spring,  to 
raise  the  plants  in  pans  or  shallow  boxes, 
to  dibble  them  out  into  the  open  ground, 
and  that  is  about  all. 


Mrs.  Mendell,  the  widow  of  Mr.  Sam  Mendell, 
formerly  of  Manley  Hall,  Manchester,  died  at 
Teston,  near  Maidstone,  on  the  3rd  inst.,  aged  73 
years. 

The  Collection  of  Orchids  formed  by  Malcolm  Cooke, 
Esq.,  Kingston  Hill,  has  recently  passed  into  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Mackasick,  Lyttel  Hall,  Redhill, 
Surrey.  Mr.  Cullimore  continues  in  charge  of  them 
at  their  new  home. 

The  Kenilworth  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its 
annual  exhibition  on  Thursday-,  August  23th,  some 
two  months  later  than  usual,  owing  to  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society's  meeting  taking  place  at 
Warwick,  at  the  end  of  June. 

Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund. — In  our  note  respecting 
the  Concert  held  at  Kingston  recently,  in  aid  of  this 
fund,  the  amount  stated  to  have  been  realised  and 
paid  to  Mr.  Barron  should  have  been  eleven  guineas, 
and  not  eleven  pounds  as  inadvertently  stated  in  our 
last. 

The  B.  S  Williams’  Memorial  Trustees  have  decided 
to  offer  the  following  medals  this  year  : — At  the  Temple 
Show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  a  large 
Williams’  Memorial  Silver  Medal  for  the  best  group 
of  Orchids  exhibited  by  amateurs.  At  the  Inter¬ 
national  Horticultural  Exhibition,  Earl's  Court,  a 
Williams’  Memorial  Medal  and  /y  to  the  winner  of 
first  prize  in  class  23  at  the  show  to  be  held  on  the 
27th  and  2Sth  of  May. 

A  New  Rose. — We  learn  from  The  American  Florist 
that  Mr.  May,  the  most  famous  of  the  Morris  county, 
New  Jersey,  Rose  growers,  has  a  seedling  bvbrid 
Tea  Rose,  not  j  et  named,  which  would  appear  to  be 
a  genuine  acquisition.  Its  blooms  are  described  as 
large,  full  pstalled.  and  yet  long  in  the  bud,  and  a 
real  pink  in  colour,  equally  removed  from  the  yellow 
of  Catherine  Mermet,  and  the  blue  pink  of  La 
France.  It  appears  to  last  well,  to  be  strong  in 
growth,  and  free  flowering. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next  meeting  of 
the  society  will  take  place  at  the  Drill  Hall,  James 
Street,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday, 
May  17th,  when  prizes  are  offered  for  competition 
among  amateurs  who  exhibit  Indian  and  Hardy- 
Azaleas  and  Pelargoniums  (zonal  excludedi  In  the 
afternoon,  at  3  p.m.,  a  paper  on  “  Hardy  Climbers 
and  Creepers  "  will  be  contributed  by-  Mr.  W.  C. 
Leach. 

Sutton's  Cricket  Club. — We  have  been  favoured 
with  a  copy  of  the  match  card  of  this  Club  for  the 
present  season,  which  bears  silent  but  none  the  less 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  good  relationship  and 
kindly  feeling  which  exists  between  the  famous  Read¬ 
ing  seedsmen  and  their  employes.  We  note  that  Mr. 
Martin  J.  Sutton  is  President  and  Captain  :  that  the 
club  is  strong  enough  to  support  two  teams,  and 
that  arrangements  have  been  made  to  play  thirty- 
five  matches  during  the  present  season. 

The  Cork  Flower  Miss:on  is  an  excellent  institution 
which  collects  flowers  and  fruits  from  those  who 
have  and  to  spare,  and  distributes  them  among  those 
who  have  not.  It  is  entirely  managed  by  ladies, 
and  during  last  session  distributed  some  5,000 
bunches  of  flowers  among  the  various  hospitals  of 
the  city.  The  Mission  has  a  Committee  Room  at 
35,  Grand  Parade,  Cork,  and  here  between  the  hours 
of  10  a  m.  and  4  p  m.,  every  Saturday,  from  May  14th 
to  October  29th,  flowers  will  be  received  and  distri¬ 
buted.  We  could  wish  that  there  were  such  a 
Mission  in  every  large  city. 

The  Death  of  Mr.  Edward  Cooper. — In  our  last 
week  s  issue  we  gave  a  notice  of  the  death  of  this 
well  -  known  gardener  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  M.P.  An  unusually  large  number  of 
gardening  and  other  personal  friends  attended  the 
funeral,  and  Mr.  Austin  Chamberlain,  M.P.,as  repre¬ 
senting  the  family,  attended  ;  a  mark  of  respect  and 
svmpathy  most  gratifying  to  the  late  Mr.  Cooper's 
friends  and  old  associates.  A  great  lot  of  wreaths 
and  other  floral  emblems  were  sent,  amongst  them  a 
very  beautiful  one  of  Roses  and  Lily  of  the  A  alley  , 
from  the  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph  and  Airs  Chamberlain  ;  a 
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THE  TRADE  OF  COVENT 

GARDEN. 

During  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  an  immense 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  trade  of  Covent 
Garden.  Until  about  1871  the  provision  of  plants 
and  flowers  for  the  supply  of  London  was  practically 
left  in  the  hands  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  growers 
for  market  and  a  few  private  firms  who  may  then 
have  been  said  to  have  had  a  monopoly  of  the 
decorating  business.  This  small  number  of  growers 
was  then  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon 
them,  which  were  not  large.  But  about  the  time 
named  a  change  came  over  the  scene,  the  public 
taste  for  flowers  and  floral  decorations  increased  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  and  the  demand  for  plants  and 
flowers  increasing  in  a  proportionate  ratio,  the 
resources  of  the  growers  had  to  be  greatly  extended 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  supply.  This  again  brought 
about  a  demand  for  increased  market  accommodation 
to  facilitate  distribution. 

The  area  at  the  disposal  of  the  flower  growers  in 
Covent  Garden  was  not  only  limited  in  extent,  but 
wanting  in  such  needful  essentials  as  a  roof  above, 
and  stands  upon  which  to  display  the  produce.  To 
remedy  this  defect  and  make  suitable  provision  for 
the  growing  trade,  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford  con¬ 
verted  a  certain  piece  of  ground  into  a  flower  market. 
At  first  the  arrangements  were  of  a  rude  and 
temporary  character,  but  subsequently  a  lofty 
market  with  a  glass  and  wood  roof  supported  on  iron 
pillars,  and  conveniently  placed  stands,  was  provided. 
This  market  has  from  time  to  time  been  extended  as 
its  extension  became  necessary,  and  houses  adjoining 
it  became  available,  until  the  handsome  and  com¬ 
modious  building  now  in  use  was  completed. 

The  old  market  of  1S72  accommodated  about  100 
tenants  or  stand-holders,  and  there  was  plenty  of 
room  for  casual  traders  and  places  for  all  comers. 
The  present  market  contains  371  stands,  and  has 
about  230  tenants,  besides  making  provision  for  a 
large  number  of  casual  stand-holders,  who  rent  from 
day  to  day  any  vacant  places,  and  who  in  the  busy 
season  are  crowded  out  into  the  outer  roadway,  and 
on  to  the  site  of  old  Tavistock  row,  where  an  over¬ 
flow  market  is  carried  on  during  the  busy  season. 

Flowers  and  shrubs  in  pots  formed  at  one  time 
the  staple  trade,  but  such  is  the  demand  for  cut 
bloom  that  this  is  now  the  most  popular  branch,  as  it  is 
the  most  extensive — and  it  is  still  increasing.  Plants 
in  pots  must  be  grown  within  such  a  radius  as  will 
admit  of  their  being  sent  to  market  by  van  a  railway 
journey  is  out  of  the  question  ;  but  it  is  not  so  with 
cut  flowers.  These  come  from  Nice,  Paris,  Holland, 
the  Channel  Isles,  the  Scilly  Isles,  Ireland,  and  the 
remotest  corners  of  Great  Britain.  The  choicest 
hot-house  flowers,  the  commonest  wild  ones,  and  the 
cultivated  hardy  flowers  all  find  their  way  into 
Covent  Garden  in  competition  for  public  favour, 
Violets,  Hyacinths  and  Daffodils  from  Italy,  France, 


The  Waban  Rose,  an  American  sport  from 
Catherine  Mermet,  which  obtained  a  certificate  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  R.H.S., 
on  the  3rd  inst.,  does  not  (according  to  Miss  Taplin 
in  The  American  Florist)  appear  to  be  giving  general 
satisfaction  in  the  States  this  season.  There  has 
been  a  general  complaint  about  the  number  of  mal¬ 
formed  flowers  produced,  but  this  may  be  due  to 
temporary  weakness  of  constitution,  owing  to  ex¬ 
cessive  propagation.  As  seen  at  the  Drill  Hall,  it  is 
a  pretty  flower,  soft  rosy  pink  in  colour,  and  promises 
to  make  a  popular  button-hole  flower.  One  of  the 
blooms  exhibited  had  been  worn  in  a  gentleman  s 
coat  all  the  previous  day,  and  was  still  perfectly 
fresh. 

The  Sunderland  Girdeners'  Association  met  on 
the  5th  inst.,  when  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
Falconbridge  on  the  Cultivation  of  Figs,  and  a  long 
discussion  ensued,  the  following  members  taking 
part : — Messrs.  Vosper,  Whitley,  Hall,  Gilchrist, 
and  Honey.  Mr.  Gilchrist  exhibited  a  well-finished 
bunch  of  black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  grown  in  90  days. 
Mr.  Whitley  gave  notice  that  on  the  i6thjunehe 
would  read  a  paper  on  the  Cultivation  of  Indian 
Azaleas.  The  subject  for  next  meeting  will  be  Mush¬ 
room  Culture,  by  Mr.  George  Wrigglesworth, 
gardener,  Thornhill.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
for  Mr.  Goaring,  lecturer  to  the  Hants  County 
Council,  to  address  the  society  in  September  next. 

Great  Flower  Show  in  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens. — - 
On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  May  25th  and  26th,  by 


PHAIUS  COOKSONI. 

Hybrid  forms  of  Phaius  are  as  yet  by  no  means 
numerous,  indeed  that  here  mentioned  is  the  only 
one  between  two  species  of  Phaius,  while  there 
are  a  few  others  which  have  been  raised  between 
P.  grandifolius  and  some  of  the  forms  of  Calanthe, 
thus  producing  what  are  termed  bigeneric  hybrids. 
There  are  few  cultivators  of  Orchids  who  can  grow 
P.  tuberculosus  successfully  for  any  length  of  time, 
but  the  hybrid  under  notice  will  not  we  presume  pre¬ 
sent  the  same  difficulty.  It  was  raised  from  P. 
Wallichi  as  the  seed  parent,  fecundated  with  pollen 
taken  from  the  more  difficult  subject  P.  tuberculosus. 
Judging  from  the  vigour  of  growth  the  seed  parent 
has  infused  a  strong  constitution  into  it,  while  the 
pseuso-bulbs  are  similar  to  those  of  that  species. 
The  foliage  is  intermediate  between  the  two,  and 
slightly  overtops  the  flower  scapes.  The  latter 
bear  a  raceme  of  four  to  five  or  more  flowers  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  strength.  The  sepals  are  lanceolate  and 
pale  rose,  more  or  less  tinted  with  yellowish-brown 
along  the  centre  ;  the  petals  are  simliar  but  smaller. 
The  lip  has  been  more  influenced  by  the 
pollen  parent  than  perhaps  any  other  part  of  the 
flower,  and  is  convolute  at  the  base,  forming  a  tube 
round  the  column,  while  the  lamina  is  expanded  into 
a  wide-mouthed  funnel,  reflexed  at  the  apex ,  the 
sides  are  beautifully  undulated  or  crisped.  The 
central  line  is  yellow,  and  this  extends  downwards  to 
the  basal  area,  which  is  wholly  of  this  colour  ;  on 
each  side  of  the  central  line  the  ground  colour  is 
rose,  spotted  with  carmine-purple.  The  hybrid  was 
raised  by  Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  Wylam-on- 
Tyne  and  a  large  plant  of  it,  no  doubt  the  original, 
was  exhibited  recently  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  from  this  our  illustration 
was  prepared. 


and  Holland  jostling  with  Primroses  from  sheltered 
nooks  in  our  southern  counties,  and  the  magnificent 
hot-house-grown  Roses,  Carnations,  &c.,  grown 
within  the  twelve  mile  radius.  1  he  early,  open-air 
produce  of  the  Scilly  Isles  competes  with  the  same 
flower  grown  under  glass  near  London. 

The  choicest  and  best  flowers  are  in  demand  as 
offerings  alike  of  affection  and  respect,  and  the 
extent  to  which  this  particular  line  has  increased  has 
during  the  last  few  years  greatly  stimulated  the  in¬ 
vestment  of  capital  in  their  production  ;  businesses 
have  been  established  which  in  the  aggregate  give 
employment  to  thousands  of  hands;  and  literally 
acres  of  glass  have  sprung  up  in  certain  favoured 
localities,  such  as  would  astonish  the  fathers  of  the 
present  growers. 

Flowering  plants  in  pots  are  closely  followed  by 
foliage  plants  in  popular  esteem.  In  man}-  houses 
flowers  die  quickly,  but  a  bit  of  green  gladdens  the 
eye,  especially  if  variegated  leaved,  or  the  plant  is  at 
all  times  of  graceful  habit.  Palms  take  the  lead  of 
course,  and  they  are  now  produced  in  enormous 
numbers,  and  sold  at  prices  which  even  ten  years 
ago  would  have  been  thought  ruinous. 

A  large  trade  is  done  with  boxes  of  bedding  plants, 
generally  one  kind  in  a  box,  such  as  shrubby 
Calceolarias,  Pelargoniums,  Lobelia,  Pinks,  Lupins, 
Pansies,  Mimulus,  Creeping  Jenny,  Daisies,  Nastur¬ 
tiums,  and  other  popular  favourites,  including  Holly¬ 
hocks  and  Dahlias.  Above  all  we  must  not  forget  to 
mention  Chrysanthemums,  the  show  of  cut  towers  of 


beautiful  cross  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  and  Orchids, 
from  Mr.  Austin  Chamberlain,  M.P.  and  his  brother 
Mr.  Neville,  who  is  at  present  in  the  Bahamas  ; 
another  from  the  Misses  Chamberlain  ;  also  from  the 
Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Society,  the  two 
Gardeners’  Associations,  from  Messrs.  Thomson, 
Pope,  and  Hewitt  the  nurserymen,  and  numerous 
other  friends. 

A  Valuable  Odontoglossum. — A  fine  healthy  plant, 
with  a  spike  of  thirteen  flowers,  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  spotted  Odontoglots  yet  seen — Odonto¬ 
glossum  crispum  Wruleyanum — was  sold  by  auc¬ 
tion  in  Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms  on  Friday  of 
last  week  for  60  guineas,  the  purchaser  being  Mr. 
George  Hardy,  of  Timperley.  The  only  other  known 
plant  of  the  same  variety  was  in  the  late  Mr.  E.  G. 
Wrigley’s  collection  at  Howick  House,  and  this,  we 
believe,  has  passed  into  the  possession  of  a  Belgian 
amateur,  M.  Jules  Hye. 

The  Scottish  AuriculaSociety’s  Show,  held  at  Dundee 
on  the  6th  inst.  owing  to  the  late  spring,  the  frost 
and  the  snow-,  was  not  so  extensive  as  heretofore  but 
of  good  quality  all  round.  By  far  the  most  success¬ 
ful  exhibitor  was  Mr.  J.  D.  Ker,  Douglasfield,  who 
took  all  the  1st  prizes,  nine  in  number.  Mr.  Ben. 
Simonite,  Sheffield,  was  the  judge,  and  the  Rev.  F. 
D.  Horner  was  also  present.  Both  of  these  noted 
growers  exhibited  a  few  choice  show  varieties. 


kind  permission  of  the  Treasurer  and  Masters  of  the 
Bench,  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its 
fifth  great  annual  Flower  Show  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  London,  situate  close  to  the 
Temple,  Blackfriars  and  Ludgate  Hill  Railway 
Stations,  and  overlooking  the  Thames  Embankment. 
Last  year  over  10,000  people  visited  the  exhibition,  and 
it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  the  show  this  year  will 
bein  every  respect  at  least  as  successful  and  interesting 
as  those  which  have  preceded  it— if  the  weather  be 
favourable.  To  enable  gardeners  (that  is  bona  fide 
employes  in  a  private  garden,  nursery,  market 
garden,  or  seed  establishment),  who  are  not  already 
fellows  or  associates  of  the  society,  to  visit  the  show, 
the  council  have  decided  to  allow  them  to  purchase 
2/6  tickets  for  1/-  each,  admitting  at  10  a.m.  on 
Thursday,  provided  that  applications  for  same, 
accompanied  with  stamped  and  directed  envelope  in 
addition  to  the  price,  be  made  to  the  secretary,  117, 
Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
show  on  May  25th.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
with  Messrs.  J.  Lyons &Co.,  of  “Olympia,”  to  supply 
refreshments  of  all  kinds,  and  music  will  be  performed 
each  day  by  the  band  of  Her  Majesty’s  Royal  Horse 
Guards  (Blues),  under  the  able  conductorship  of  Mr. 
Chas.  Godfrey,  R.A.  Mus.  A  catalogue  of  the  show 
will  also  be  presented  to  every  person  visiting  the 
exhibition. 


Phaius  Cooksoni. 
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which  popular  favourite  on  some  market  mornings 
is  almost  beyond  belief. 

To  crown  all  in  the  way  of  provision  for  London  s 
wants  we  must  not  omit  the  trade  in  moss  and  other 
sundries,  quite  a  number  of  persons  being  employed 
in  gathering  and  bringing  to  market  hampers  of 
moss,  Ivy,  and  coloured  foliage  of  various  kinds.  —  A  . 

AZALEAS  AT  FALKLAND 

PARK. 

Since  the  large  and  tempting  prizes  for  huge  speci¬ 
mens  of  Azaleas  at  exhibitions  have  lapsed,  Azaleas 
as  they  used  to  be  seen  have  disappeared,  and  those 
that  are  presented  to  the  public  gaze  are  but  poor 
apologies  for  those  formerly  seen.  Azaleas  are  still 
grown,  and  extensively  so  in  some  establishments, 
but  they  are  relatively  small  and  valued  only  for 
their  utility  as  general  decorative  subjects.  A  good 
collection,  mostly  of  first-class  varieties,  have  recently 
been  got  together  at  Falkland  Park,  South  Norwood 
Hill,  the  residence  of  J.  McMeekin,  Esq.,  and  which 
is  now  under  the  care  of  Mr.  A.  Wright.  One  of  the 
large  houses  of  the  fine  new  range  of  glass-houses  is 
devoted  to  their  accommodation,  both  the  central  and 
the  side  stages  being  occupied  with  Azaleas,  while 
the  overflow  is  accommodated  in  the  long  corridor 
connecting  the  houses  together.  The  Azaleas  in 
question  have  been  obtained  from  the  Continent,  and 
comprise  a  large  number  of  new  and  highly  improved 
kinds,  noticeable  for  the  profusion  of  bloom  and  the 
large  size  of  the  individual  flowers. 

Double  Varieties. 

One  of  the  most  popular  of  the  double  sorts  at  Falk¬ 
land  Park  is  evidently  Madame  Van  der  Cruyssen, 
judging  from  the  number  of  specimens  of  it  arranged 
in  different  parts  of  the  house.  This  is  matter  for  no 
surprise  considering  its  general  excellence,  the  size 
of  the  flowers,  and  their  beautiful,  lively  rose  colour- 
The  plants  are  simply  a  mass  of  bloom,  almost  com¬ 
pletely  concealing  the  foliage.  Another  useful  sort 
is  Punctulata,  with  rosy  orange  flowers  streaked 
and  flamed  with  cherry-red  and  reddish-carmine 
spots.  The  blooms  are  quite  full  and  last  a  long 
time  in  perfect  condition  ;  the  variety  also  flowers 
early.  The  vermillion-orange  flowers  of  Phcebus 
are  large  and  striking,  the  upper  segments  being  bold 
and  prominent.  Empereur  de  Bresil  must  also  be 
placed  amongst  the  first  class  kinds  on  account  of 
the  large  size,  fine  form  and  rose-coloured  flowers, 
banded  or  striped  with  white.  What  is  noticeable 
amongst  these  modern  Azaleas  is  the  liability  of  the 
striped  or  parti-coloured  flowers  to  vary  with  different 
amounts  of  either  colour.  Sometimes  whole  flowers 
assume  one  colour  only,  a  circumstance  pointing  to 
the  separation  of  two  originally  combined  colours, 
whether  we  regard  those  as  a  reversion  or  otherwise. 
The  single  flowers  are  more  prone  to  this  than  the 
double  kinds.  We  meet  with  similar  cases  amongst 
Dahlias,  Carnations,  Chrysanthemums,  and  other 
garden  flowers  which  have  been  subjected  to  long 
cultivation,  cross-breeding  and  selection. 

A  floriferous  kind  is  Bernard  Andreas  alba,  having 
fully  double  white  flowers.  Deutsche  Perle  cannot 
be  omitted  from  a  list  of  even  the  best  kinds,  as  it  is 
well  represented  here,  although  it  may  be  stated  that 
it  is  now  out  of  bloom,  being  naturally  an  early 
flowering  kind.  It  has  never  been  over-rated  what¬ 
ever  has  been  said  of  it  as  a  useful  decorative  subject 
or  for  cut  bloom.  Docteur  Merger  is  also  a  very 
perfect  flower,  produced  in  great  abundance,  and  the 
plant  is  a  vigorous  grower ;  the  flowers  are  rose 
coloured.  Like  Deutsche  Perle,  Rhea  is  also  a  double 
white  variety,  beautifully  imbricated  and  useful  for 
forcing.  The  varieties  with  Vervaene  attached  to 
them  are  all  good,  and  Ed.  Vervaene  is  no  exception, 
having  medium-sized  claret  flowers  of  fine  form  and 
useful  for  forcing.  Roi  de  Hollande  has  orange 
flowers  of  large  size  and  richly  spotted  with  saffron. 

Single  Varieties. 

One  of  the  most  charming  of  the  single  white  kinds 
is  Baronne  de  Vriere,  with  huge  snow-white  flowers, 
broad,  rounded  segments  beautifully  undulated,  and 
reminding  us  of  some  of  the  white  sports  from 
Pelargonium  Madame  Thibaut.  Sometimes  the 
flowers  have  a  few  red  stripes  and  are  spotted  with 
sulphur.  Apollon  is  another  grand  kind  with  huge 
white  flowers  of  fine  shape,  and  sometimes  though 
seldom  striped  with  bronzy  carmine.  Ceres,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  milk-white  flowers,  spotted  with  pale 
rose  and  produced  in  great  abundance.  A  beautiful 
soft-coloured  flower  is  that  of  Madame  de  Greve,  of 
a  lively  flesh  colour  edged  w 1th  white,  and  having  a 


pale  crimson  spot  in  the  centre.  One  of  the  most 
popular  at  Falkland  Park  is  Madame  Camille  Van 
Langenhove,  on  account  of  its  extreme  floriferousness. 
The  blooms,  asmight  beexpected,  are  only  of  medium 
size,  and  white  with  salmon  fed  lines  and  some  deep 
green  spots.  The  foliage  is  complete]}-  hidden  by 
the  bloom.  An  old  favourite  at  exhibitions  is 
Sigismund  Rucker,  having  lilac-rose  flowers  netted 
and  edged  with  white  as  well  as  having  a  large  bright 
saffron  blotch  Equally  prominent  amongst  dark 
kinds  is  Flambeau,  with  intense  crimson  red  flowers. 
Souvenir  de  Arthur  Veitch  is  a  large  salmon-crimson, 
and  strong  growing  kind.  One  of  good  shape  is 
Versicolor,  with  white  flowers  splashed  with  rose  and 
streaked  green  and  yellow-.  Altogether  the  house 
presents  a  very  attractive  appearance  at  the  present 
time,  and  it  may  be  stated  that  all  of  the  plants  are 
untrained 

- - 

FORCING  STRAW¬ 

BERRIES. 

It  is  quite  remarkable  to  notice  the  diverse  methods 
of  dealing  with  pot  Strawberries  for  forcing  found 
in  different  places,  and  equally  is  it  interesting  to 
note  the  favour  shown  special  sorts.  A  dozen 
growers  would  seem  to  have  as  many  different 
fancies  with  regard  to  culture  and  methods  of  forcing, 
and  all  will  favour  different  sorts.  No  wonder  that  in 
such  case  the  tyro  in  Strawberry  forcing  finds  it 
difficult  to  determine  which  method  of  culture  in 
forcing  is  best  and  which  sorts  are  best.  It  is  indeed 
difficult  to  understand  why  one  sort  should  force  so 
well  in  one  garden,  and  do  so  indifferently  in  another. 
There  seem  to  be  but  two  appreciable  causes  for 
this  divergence  :  one  in  soils,  which  may  and  indeed  do 
appreciably  affect  Strawberries  ;  the  other  in  the 
method  of  treatment,  for  it  would  seem  as  if  some 
sorts  doing  well  under  one  course  of  treatment 
failed  lamentably  under  another  course.  And  yet 
there  are  growers  so  strangely  constituted  or  else  so 
happily  placed  as  to  laugh  at  this  discrepancy  and 
declare  that  it  is  all  nonsense,  that  with  them  one 
sort  does  as  well  as  another,  and  so  on.  Perhaps  it 
is  so. 

Very  recently  1  was  in  a  garden  where  n.ooo 
plants  are  annually  forced.  That  is  an  enormous 
quantity,  and  as  I  saw  what  was  nearly  the  last  of 
the  bulk,  for  several  thousands  had  been  already 
forced,  I  was  justified  in  assuming  that  the  plants 
were  all  equally  well  done,  and  that  the  sample  was 
equally  good.  The  garden,  although  the  property  of 
a  wealthy  man,  was  really  devoted  to  fruit  forcing 
for  market,  and,  judging  by  appearances,  was  very 
likely  a  profitable  speculation.  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Grapes,  and  Strawberries  were  all  first  class  ;  could 
hardly  have  been  better  anywhere.  Now  the  Straw¬ 
berry  plants  were  not  forced  in  houses  or  on  shelves 
or  stages,  as  is  the  rule,  but  were  all  in  long  low- 
ranges  of  brick  frames,  each  having  assistance  in 
heat  from  hot-water  pipes.  These  ranges,  four  or 
five  in  number,  were  each  over  iooft.  long  and  7  ft. 
wide.  They  w-ere  first  filled  w  ith  a  bed  of  leaves  and 
stable-manure  well  mixed,  into  which  the  Strawberry 
plants  in  pots  were  plunged. 

There  was  a  little  artificial  warmth  generated  by 
the  bed  at  first,  but  it  was  too  shallow  to  be  of  long 
duration.  The  bed  served  to  furnish  moisture  for 
the  pots,  and  some  ammonia  for  the  roots  and  foliage. 
The  sorts  grown  were  only  President,  Sir  J.  Paxton, 
and  Sir  C.  Napier,  the  most  favoured  of  all  market 
varieties;  and  it  was  evident  that  whilst  mam- 
growers  of  a  few  hundreds  of  plants  hold  that  it  was 
useless  to  look  for  fruit  early  from  other  than 
Hericart  de  Thyry,  Keen's  seedling,  Le  Gros  Sucree, 
or  Noble,  here  was  a  splendid  early  crop  being  ob¬ 
tained  from  President  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Sir  C. 
Napier  coming  on  for  the  latest  successional  crop 

All  the  plants,  and  there  were  literally  thousands 
fruiting  at  once,  were  doing  wonderfully  well, 
carrying  large  crops  of  very  fine  rich-coloured  fruits, 
the  w-hich  fetched  the  best  prices  in  the  markets. 
Nothing  co'uld  be  simpler,  nothing  more  satisfactory; 
and  it  was  evident  that  given  ample  frame  room, 
and  the  plants,  it  would  have  been  just  as  easy  to 
grow-  100,000  as  the  number  named.  Now  as  to 
runners,  "we  pull  out,"  said  the  grower,  “strong  tall 
runners  in  trebles  in  September,  pinch  out  all  bloom 
in  the  spring,  and  leave  the  plants  to  produce 
runners  only,  which  they  do  early,  hence  we  get 
plenty  of  fine  young  plants  ;  we  don't  overpot,  and 
grow  in  rotted  stiff  loam.  The  plants  are  kept 
during  the  winter  in  cold  Peach-houses,  and  thus 
suffer  nothing  from  frosts,  snowfalls,  or  heavy 
rains. — A .  D. 


INTERNATIONAL  HORTI¬ 

CULTURAL  EXHIBITION. 

Under  meteorological  conditions  of  the  most 
delightful  character,  as  compared  with  the  chilling 
weather  of  the  previous  week,  the  great  show  at 
Earl's  Court,  which  is  to  remain  open  until  October 
next,  was  opened  on  Saturday  last  by  H.R.H.  the 
Duke  of  Connaught  and  Strathearn,  and  we  are 
happy  to  say  that,  considering  the  exceedingly  short 
time  which  Mr.  Milner  and  his  staff  had  to  get  all 
things  into  working  order,  the  display  as  a  w  hole  was 
singularly  complete,  and  the  tout  ensemble  bright, 
gay,  and  exhilarating.  In  the  party  which  made  a 
tour  of  the  Exhibition  with  the  Duke  were  the  Bishop 
of  London  and  Mrs.  Temple,  Sir  Charles  Mills.  Lord 
Rowton,  Baron  de  Worms,  M.P.,  Lord  Ashbourne, 
Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Lord  Basing,  Lord  Balfour  of 
Burleigh,  the  Lord  Advocate,  Lord  and  Lady 
Kilmorey,  Lord  Manners,  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton, 
M.P.,  Sir  J.  Hay,  and  Admiral  Mayne,  M.P.- — 
Before  declaring  the  exhibition  open  Mr.  Milner 
read  an  address  to  His  Royal  Highness,  who  was 
understood  to  say  in  reply  (for  nothing  could  be 
heard  beyond  a  few  feet  from  the  dais,  sweldom 
having  run  riot  through  the  usual  barriers  having 
been  dispensed  with)  that  he  congratulated  the 
promoters  on  the  delightful  improvement  in  the 
w-eather,  and  the  beautiful  display  of  horticultural 
products.  Some  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons 
subsequently  sat  down  to  luncheon  in  the  French 
restaurant  in  the  Western  Gardens,  and  the  toast, 
"Success  to  the  International  Horticultural  Exhibi¬ 
tion,’’  was  proposed  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  who 
spoke  of  the  delights  and  educational  uses  of  horti¬ 
culture,  especially  calling  attention  to  the  admirable 
series  of  exhibitions  designed  for  successive  months 
from  May  to  October.  To  this  Air.  Milner,  the 
chairman,  briefly  responded. 

The  visitor  to  the  Exhibition,  if  he  takes  his  stand 
at  the  north  end  of  the  main  building  entrance,  and 
looking  along  the  central  avenue,  gets  the  best  view  of 
the  whole  from  any  one  point.  The  roof  of  the  build¬ 
ing  is  hung  with  wreaths  of  greenery  from  one  end  to 
the  other  (artificial  of  course),  intermixed  with  Roses 
in  some  places. 

Sub -tropical  Garden. 

The  garden  itself  consists  of  large  and  variously 
shaped  beds  on  undulating  mounds  with  the  inter¬ 
spaces  of  green  sward,  and  intersected  with  broad 
gravel  walks  to  which  the  public  are  confined.  This 
will  no  doubt  constitute  the  favourite  promenade  of 
the  public  during  dull  and  wet  weather.  The  beds 
are  largely  planted  with  Palms,  some  of  which  are  of 
great  size,  and  they  are  intermixed  with  other  fine 
foliaged  plants  and  flowering  subjects  round  the 
sides,  the  latter  of  which  will  be  replaced  from  time 
to  time  with  plants  in  season.  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams 
&  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  are  the  largest  planters  in 
this  area.  One  large  bed  planted  by  the  firm  contains 
some  fine  specimens  of  Seaforthia  elegans,  Pbcenix, 
Rhapis  fiabelliformis  8  ft.  high  and  consisting  of 
seventeen  stems,  Cordvline  australis  12  ft.  high, 
intermixed  with  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  and  Lilies. 
Another  bed  consists  of  I’alms,  Dracaenas,  Crotons, 
and  Araucarias  ;  while  a  long  undulating  border, 
running  along  each  side  of  the  building  for  the  whole 
length  of  the  garden,  is  planted  with  Conifers,  Palms, 
and  a  mixed  assemblage  of  other  plants.  On  one 
side  is  a  piece  of  rockwork  and  a  dripping  well.  An 
interesting  little  bed  is  that  filled  with  flowering 
Clivias  and  Azalea  mollis  grown  as  standards. 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  of  Forest  Hill,  also  plant 
a  number  of  large  beds,  including  one  near  the 
entrance  containing  an  Araucaria  15  ft.  high,  Palms, 
Azaleas,  Lilies,  &c.  Two  other  beds  are  filled  with 
various  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  and  the}-  have 
several  small  groups  of  greenhouse  plants  in  another 
part  of  the  building.  Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  A  Son, 
Highgate.  fill  two  large  curved  figures  with  Palms, 
Dracaenas.  Heaths,  Azaleas,  Ac.  Mr.  Geo.  Phippen, 
of  Reading,  occupies  two  large  beds,  one  of  which 
represents  the  prince  s  feather,  filled  with  Palms, 
Cycacls,  Crotons,  Pandanus,  and  flowering  plants. 
An  arrow-shaped  bed  is  filled  with  Azalea  mollis. 
An  oval  bed  of  the  last-named  in  great  variety  is 
filled  by  M.  Coster,  Boskoop,  Holland.  A  large 
irregularly  shaped  bed  filled  by  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
Slough,  contains  a  fine  specimen  of  Chamaerops  ex- 
celsa,  10  ft.  high,  and  some  large  plants  of  Phoenix. 
He  also  has  two  other  beds  filled  with  a  variety  of 
plants  and  edged  with  pot  plants  of  Roses  in  bloom, 
the  pots  being  plunged  in  the  soil. 
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Preliminary  Exhibition. 

A  large  rectangular  space  at  the  south  end  of  the 
main  building,  but  distinct  from  it,  was  occupied 
with  exhibits  from  various  nurserymen,  forming  a 
sort  of  preliminary  exhibition,  but  not  a  competitive 
one.  Most  or  all  of  the  exhibitors  were  awarded 
Silver  Medals.  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons  occupied 
two  tables  with  Palms,  Dracaenas,  Orchids,  and 
other  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  A  third  table 
was  furnished  with  Tulips,  Daffodils,  Tuberous 
Begonias,  and  other  cut  flowers  of  various  hardy 
herbaceous  plants.  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son 
had  a  table  one  side  of  which  was  occupied  with 
Amaryllis  and  Dracaenas,  and  the  other  with  Orchids 
including Cypripedium  Morganiae,  Oncidium  sarcodes 
and  others.  At  one  side  of  this  area  Messrs.  H.  Low 
&  Co.,  Clapton,  had  a  fine  display  of  Erica  coccinnia 
minor,  and  other  Heaths  as  well  as  Azaleas  and  New 
Holland  plants. 

A  small  glass  plant  case  was  filled  by  Messrs. 
B.  S.  Williams  &  Son  with  carnivorous  plants  ;  but 
they  are  to  build  and  fill  a  house  with  these  subjects 
always  interesting  to  the  British  public.  Messrs.  H. 
Canned  &  Son,  Swanley,  occupied  a  table  with 
grotesque  Cacti,  lighted  up  with  cut  flowers  of  zonal, 
show,  and  fancy  Pelargoniums,  and  Tuberous  Bego¬ 
nias.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Convent  Garden, 
occupied  two  sides  of  a  quadrangular  space  with  a 
fine  display  of  Daffodils,  Tulips,  and  Anemones. 
Amongst  the  former  were  groups  of  Narcissus 
Burbidgei,  Little  Dirk,  Emperor,  Sir  Watkin,  Barri 
conspicuus,  and  Mrs.  Langtry.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Tottenham,  had  a  large  and  showy  table  of  herba¬ 
ceous  plants,  including  Iris  susiana,  Saxifraga 
pyramidalis,  Primula  Sieboldi  in  great  variety, 
Daffodils,  and  others.  A  table  of  Daffodils — including 
Emperor,  Sulphur  and  Orange  Phoenix  in  quantity, 
Crown  Imperial  and  Irises — was  set  up  by  Messrs. 
William  Cutbush  &  Son. 

A  large  square  space  on  the  floor  was  occupied  by 
Messrs.  E.  D.  Shuttleworth  &  Co.,  Albert  Nursery, 
Peckham  Rye,  with  large  Kentias  and  other  Palms, 
as  well  as  Cycas  revoluta,  Pandanus,  Dracaenas,  etc. 
Near  by  this,  Messrs.  J.  James  &  Son,  Woodside, 
Farnham  Royal,  had  a  table  of  their  celebrated  strain 
of  Cinerarias,  in  many  shades  of  colour.  Mr.  R. 
Dean,  Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing,  had  a  showy  exhibit 
of  Primulas  and  Polyanthus,  the  latter  especially 
being  very  floriferous.  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  W.  Jennings,  Ascott,  Leighton  Buz¬ 
zard)  was  the  only  amateur  represented  in  the  show; 
and  his  exhibit  of  a  group  of  the  giant  Souvenir  de 
la  Malmaison  Carnation,  with  the  pink  variety,  cer¬ 
tainly  did  the  gardener  credit.  Some  of  the  blooms 
measured  qj  in.  and  5  in.  across,  while  the  fragrance 
was  all  that  could  be  desired  in  a  Carnation.  Mr. 
Chas.  Turner  had  a  table  of  show  and  Alpine  Auri¬ 
culas,  the  latter  being  specially  attractive.  He  also 
had  a  table  of  small  but  well  flowered  greenhouse 
Azaleas.  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park 
Nursery,  Norwood  Road,  had  an  exhibit  consisting 
of  Palms,  Dracaenas,  Heaths,  Crotons,  Ferns, 
Orchids,  and  other  subjects  arranged  in  their  best 
style. 

A  large  rectangular  area  on  one  side  of  the  build¬ 
ing  was  occupied  by  Messrs.  H.  Lane  &  Son,  Berk- 
hamstead,  with  Rhododendrons  in  pots,  Lilies,  and 
Roses.  Near  by  this  was  a  large  group  of  show  and 
regal  Pelargoniums  in  60  and  48-size  pots,  by  Messrs. 
J.  &J.  Hayes,  Edmonton.  In  another  rectangular 
area  was  a  large  group  of  standard  and  bush  Roses 
in  pots  on  a  groundwork  of  Maidenhair  Fern,  and 
a  smaller  group  in  the  opposite  corner  shown  by 
Messrs.  Wm  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross.  A  fine 
group  of  Palms,  large  specimens  of  Eurya  latifolia 
variegata,  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Spiraeas,  etc., 
was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Chas.  Lee  &  Son,  Royal 
Vineyard  Nurseries,  Hammersmith.  A  large  group 
of  pot  Roses,  with  Palms  behind  and  Maidenhair 
Fern  in  front,  was  arranged  by  Mr.  Wm.  Rurnsey, 
Joynings  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross.  Mr.  George 
l’hippen  had  two  small  but  tastefully  decorated  tables 
of  cut  flowers,  bouquets,  wreaths,  baskets,  and  other 
devices.  Some  prizes  were  offered  for  designs  of  a 
typical  estate  of  100  acres,  but  there  was  no  time  for 
the  adjudication  of  the  awards  on  the  opening  day, 
so  that  only  one  design  was  then  exhibited,  namely, 
that  of  Messrs.  Reid  &  Bornemann,  Trewsbury 
Road,  Sydenham,  whose  design  seems  well  planned 
and  executed.  A  separate  plan  shows  the  undulations 
of  the  ground,  and  its  elevation  in  different  parts 
above  water  and  sea  level. 


Outdoor  Gardens. 

There  is  the  usual  amount  of  grass  lawns  in  the 
open  air,  with  large  undulating  beds  and  borders  of 
shrubbery.  There  is  a  group  of  golden  Yews  in 
various  forms,  standard  and  pyramidal,  by  Mr.  A. 
Waterer,  Knapp  Hill,  Surrey.  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul 
&  Son  have  a  long,  undulating  bed  of  Rhododendron 
ponticum.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley, 
Sussex,  have  a  small  plantation  of  fruit  trees  showing 
the  methods  of  pruning  and  training  horizontal  and 
upright  cordons,  bushes,  and  standards.  We  should 
have  liked  to  see  this  practical  illustration  of  fruit 
culture  on  a  much  more  extended  scale.  There  is  a 
permanent  exhibition  of  this  kind  in  connection  with 
the  Jardin  de  Luxembourg  at  Paris.  Two  large  areas 
are  planted  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son  with 
Conifers  and  a  large  collection  of  Hollies.  Messrs. 
Lane  &  Son  have  a  bed  of  Rhododendrons  and 
another  of  Yews  in  various  forms,  including  dwarf 
golden  Yews  for  bedding  purposes.  An  arrow-shaped 
bed  has  been  planted  by  Messrs.  Laing  &  Sons  with 
Cordyline  australis,  American  Aloes,  and  succulent 
plants.  Messrs.  Chas.  Lee  &  Son  have  a  bed  of 
Prunus  Pissardi,  Japan  Maples,  Euonymus,  Ivies, 
and  similar  subjects. 

The  specially  designed  gardens  will  be  objects  of 
some  interest  to  visitors.  One  of  the  most  novel  and 
interesting  is  the  Egyptian  garden  planted  with 
Musas,  specimens  of  Phoenix  representing  the  Date 
Palm,  Bamboos,  Acacias,  Oleanders,  and  pictures 
behind  representing  the  temple  in  which  the  Pharaohs 
worshipped  and  other  Egyptian  scenery.  There  is  a 
glimpse  of  the  Nile  having  its  sloping  banks  planted 
with  tall  growing  grasses.  Besides  this  there  is  an 
Indian  Tea  garden  planted  with  some  306  young  Tea 
plants.  Close  by  is  the  Japanese  garden  with  a  pond 
in  front  containing  some  water  plants,  and  the 
surrounding  ground  occupied  with  Japanese  Conifers. 
Then  there  is  a  flower  market,  a  Tudor  mansion  and 
garden,  a- floral  maze,  a  Roman  garden,  an  Italian 
garden,  a  Jacobean  garden,  and  a  Victorian  garden, 
all  more  or  less  in  a  forward  state,  but  by  no  means 
completed  on  the  opening  day  of  the  exhibition. 
Between  the  theatre  and  the  West  Kensington 
entrance  is  a  picture  or  painting  representing  the 
long  walk  in  Windsor  forest  leading  up  to  the  Castle. 
As  a  painting  its  merits  may  not  stand  particularly 
high,  but  as  a  piece  of  clever  deception  or  optical 
delusion  it  is  certainly  remarkable.  Viewed  from 
different  points  of  view,  a  casual  observer  would 
imagine  that  there  are  at  least  three  walks  or  drives 
to  be  seen,  while  the  picture  seems  to  change  in 
character  as  one  is  walking  past  but  is  keeping  an 
eye  upon  it.  Mr.  Halley,  the  scenic  artist,  is  the 
author  of  the  picture  which  is  placed  here  to  hide 
chimney  pots  and  other  objects  behind  and  not  in 
character  with  the  garden  scenes  at  Earl’s  Court. 

The  display  of  horticultural  implements  and 
appliances  is  both  extensive  and  instructive,  but 
many  of  the  stands  were  not  wholly  completed,  and 
the  demands  on  our  space  forbid  notice  of  them  this 
week.  In  succeeding  numbers  we  hope  to  note  all 
that  is  worthy  of  comment. 


Chou  de  Burghley. 

The  hardiness  of  this  vegetable  is  getting  more  and 
more  recognised  by  those  who  have  been  induced  to 
give  it  a  trial  for  winter  use.  When  the  heads  have 
been  cut  and  the  old  stems  left  in  the  ground,  the 
latter  throw  up  three  or  four  buds  which  develop 
into  small  and  useful  heads  about  the  lime  when 
young  Cabbages  are  looked  for.  When  it  first  at¬ 
tains  a  usable  state  it  is  a  Cabbage  pure  and  simple, 
but  sprouts  are  ultimately  developed  from  the  axils 
of  the  leaves  forming  the  head,  and,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  these  may  be  considered  Broccoli.  The 
leaves  of  the  head  require  a  considerable  amount  of 
boiling,  but  after  that  they  are  very  tender  and  of 
excellent  flavour.  A  plantation  of  it  at  Dibdin 
House,  Ealing,  has  had  all  the  primary  heads  cut, 
but  others  are  now  being  developed  and  some  of 
them  are  fit  for  cutting.  Cabbages  proper  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  do  not,  as  a  rule,  keep 
well  in  winter,  but  if  the  necessity  for  them  is 
obviated  by  growing  Chou  de  Burghley  a  gain  will 
have  been  made  by  those  who  are  required  to  supply 
a  varied  assortment  of  green  vegetables  in  winter 
and  spring,  till  a  supply  from  the  autumn  planted 
kinds  can  be  obtained. — F. 


THE  HERBACEOUS  BORDER, 

Choice  Plants  in  Flower 

Doronicu.m  i'lantagineu.m. — Of  the  two  species  of 
Doronicum  which  are  occasionally  found  wild  in 
Britain,  that  here  named  is  certainly  the  finer  and 
more  ornamental  for  border  culture  It  is  certainly 
a  stronger  grower  than  most  of  the  other  species  in 
cultivation,  but  its  long  bright  yellow  rays  and 
orange  disc  are  very  effective  in  the  early  part  of 
the  summer,  when  flowering  plants  in  a  cold  season 
like  the  present  are  by  no  means  plentiful.  If  trans¬ 
planted  and  broken  up  once  a  year  and  planted  in 
rich  soil,  new  growth  continues  to  be  made  all 
through  the  summer,  and  a  succession  of  flowers 
kept  up  till  the  accession  of  frost.  There  is  a  variety 
named  D.  p.  excelsum  that  attains  a  height  of  5  ft. , 
but  the  influence  of  rich,  moist  soil  seems  to  account 
in  a  great  measure  for  this  vigour. 

Cardamine  pratensis  FLORE  pleno. — The  flower¬ 
ing  period  of  this  plant  is  limited  to  spring  or  early 
summer,  but  it  is  extremely  pretty  during  that  time 
"I  he  typical  form  is  a  native  of  moist  meadows  or 
marshy  places,  so  that  when  brought  under  culti¬ 
vation  a  cool,  moist  spot  should  be  selected  for  it, 
not  necessarily  boggy,  but  such  as  will  be  retentive 
of  a  fair  amount  of  moisture  during  the  summer 
months.  In  soil  of  this  nature  a  fair  amount  of 
growth  during  the  season  is  possible,  and  a  fine 
display  of  bloom  may  be  expected  in  the  following 
spring.  The  same,  of  course,  applies  to  the  double 
variety  under  notice,  and  which  is  the  most  orna¬ 
mental  for  garden  purposes.  The  flowers  are  per¬ 
fectly  double,  of  a  beautiful  lilac  and  freely  produced. 

Helonias  bullata. — Those  who  can  command  a 
cool  bed  of  peaty  soil  would  find  in  this  Liliaceous 
plant  a  neat,  slow  growing,  pretty,  and  interesting 
subject.  The  oblong-lanceolate  leaves  are  evergreen, 
somewhat  leathery,  and  form  a  dense  tuft,  lying 
pretty  close  to  the  ground.  From  amongst  these  the 
flower  scapes  arise  in  Max',  and  stand  clear  above 
the  foliage,  bearing  a  dense,  ovate  spike  of  rosy 
purple  flowers  with  the  violet  anthers  extending 
beyond  them.  Although  the  individual  blooms  are 
small,  they  are  effective  and  conspicuous  enough  in 
the  mass. 

Ranunculus  speciosus. — This  name  is  applied  to 
a  dwarf  double  flowered  Buttercup,  with  broad 
rounded,  deeply  three-lobed  leax-es,  and  golden 
yellow,  double  flowers.  Altogether  the  plant  is 
dxvarfer  and  more  compact  than  the  double  form  of 
R.  acris,  so  widely  distributed  in  old-fashioned 
gardens.  The  thick  consistency  of  the  foliage  gives  the 
plant  a  robust  appearance  notwithstanding  its  dwarf 
habit;  and  the  plant,  being  perfectly  hardy,  may  be 
groxvn  in  the  front  line  of  the  herbaceous  border  or 
upon  rockwork. 

Saxifraga  cordifolia  purpurea.  —  One  of  die 
hardiest  and  most  vigorous  of  the  Saxifrages  belonging 
to  the  Megasea  section,  is  that  here  named.  The 
huge  orbicular  leaves  made  during  the  summer 
partly  die  away,  that  is,  the  older  of  them,  so  that 
when  the  plant  flowers  in  spring  and  early 
summer,  the  panicle  is  well  thrown  above  the  foliage, 
and  is  thereby  seen  to  best  advantage.  Some 
clumps  should  be  planted  at  intervals  in  the  border, 
both  for  effect  in  winter  and  also  when  in  bloom.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  much  darker  purple  than  in  the  type 
The  massix'e  appearance  of  the  foliage  m  akes  the  plan  t 
highly  suitable  for  planting  in  masses  along  the  front 
of  shrubbery. 

Epimedium  alpinum  rubrum. ---The  leaves  of  this 
beautiful  spring- flowering  plant  are  twice  or  three 
times  ternately  divided  with  oxate  or  heart-shaped 
leaflets.  The  floxver  stem  bears  as  a  rule  only  one 
leaf  (the  rest  springing  from  the  rootstock),  and 
terminates  in  a  raceme  of  curiously  formed,  deep  red 
floxvers.  The  young  foliage  is  also  more  or  less 
tinted  with  red,  and  adds  considerably  to  the  attrac¬ 
tiveness  of  the  floxvers.  The  plant  xvill  grow  in  almost 
any  friable,  good  garden  soil,  but  where  the  latter  is 
heavy  or  otherxvise  bad  it  may  be  improved  by  a 
liberal  use  of  peat. 

Tulipa  Ostrowskiana. — The  flowers  of  this  Tulip 
bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  those  of  T 
Oculus-solis,  but  are  of  a  brighter  red,  approaching 
almost  to  scarlet.  The  segments  are  ovate,  acumi¬ 
nate,  and  have  a  black  blotch  at  the  base,  inside,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  yellow  line.  I  he  leaves  are  long, 
linear-lanceolate,  and  glaucous.  A  clump  of  it  in 
the  border  is  very  effective :  and  if  the  bulbs  are 
planted  in  the  spaces  between  the  lines  of  the  more 
durable  occupants,  no  blanks  are  left  when  the  fo¬ 
liage  of  the  Tulip  dies  doxvn. 
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THE  FROST  AND  THE 

FRUIT  BLOOM. 

Audley  End,  Saffron  Walden,  Essex. 

Throughout  the  eastern  counties  I  fear  the  late 
severe  frosts  have  had  disastrous  consequences. 
Here  we  have  registered  frost  nearly  every  morning 
until  the  last  two.  On  April  30th  we  had  I2Q,  and 
on  May  ist  io°  of  frost.  Our  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  are,  I  think,  saved,  as  they  %vere  well  pro¬ 
tected,  but  where  there  was  no  such  protection  the 
crops  must  be  lost.  Cherries,  (with  the  exception  of 
Morellos,  which  are  not  out).  Pears  and  Plums, 
showed  remarkably  well,  particularly  on  the  walls, 
but  have  been  reduced  to  half  a  crop  ;  while  Goose¬ 
berries  and  Currants,  which  also  showed  well,  are 
reduced  to  a  fourth.  Owing  to  the  cold  north-east 
winds  nothing  can  make  growth,  and  as  soon  as  the 
Asparagus  made  its  appearance  through  the  ground 
it  has  been  killed  by  frost.  I  had  more  outside  a 
fortnight  ago  than  I  have  now. — James  Vert,  Audley 
End  Gardens,  Saffron  Walden,  May  4. 

During  the  month  of  April  our  thermometer, 
standing  5  ft.  above  the  ground,  registered  on  twenty- 
one  frosty  nights  a  total  of  127°  of  frost,  and  on 
three  other  nights  the  temperature  went  down  to  30°  ; 
on  Saturday  morning  last  we  had  120  of  frost.  There 
was  a  fine  show  of  flowers  on  Peaches,  but  they  are 
much  damaged.  The  Apple  blossoms  are  not  yet 
open.  Gooseberries  and  Currants  had  escaped  so 
far,  but  I  hardly  know  how  this  frost  will  affect  them. 
— A.  S.  Butcher,  The  Hamlet,  Bures,  Essex. 

Kent. 

We  had  io°  of  frost  this  morning,  which  has  played 
sad  havoc  with  the  bloom. — F.  Bridger,  Penshurst  Place, 
May  jth. 

Dunkeld.  Perthshire. 

The  spring  has  been  unusually  severe  on  fruit 
.  trees  in  this  district,  as  few  nights  are  without  frost 
even  now.  Apricots  are  very  much  destroyed,  more 
so  than  they  have  been  for  twenty  years.  The  foli¬ 
age  is  suffering  much,  while  the  young  fruit  is  killed 
after  attaining  the  size  of  Peas.  Peaches  are  much 
hardier  here,  and  promised  well  for  a  while,  but  now 
I  think  I  may  only  calculate  on  half  a  crop  of  most 
kinds,  except  White  Silver  and  Early  Albert ;  they 
are  exceedingly  hardy.  Early  Plums  have  suffered 
much,  yet  I  think  a  fair  crop  may  be  looked  for. 
Cherries  look  well  ;  however,  it  is  too  early  to  say 
definitely  what  sort  of  crop  these  will  be.  Pears  and 
Apples  on  walls  are  in  flower  ;  those  in  open  ground 
are  not  yet  in  flower.  Small  fruits  of  bush  kinds  are 
looking  fairly  well. — P.  W.  Farrgrieve,  Dunkeld  Gar¬ 
dens,  may  9 th. 

Gordon  Castle,  Banffshire. 

The  effect  of  the  long  spell  of  cold  weather  does  not 
seem  to  have  done  much  damage  to  the  fruit  blos¬ 
soms  in  this  neighbourhood  as  yet,  but  the  wind  still 
continues  in  the  north,  with  slight  frosts  at  night ; 
and  unless  we  have  a  change  to  more  genial  weather 
I  am  afraid  the  Plums,  Pears,  and  Cherries  will 
stand  a  poor  chance  of  setting.  The  Apricots  have 
been  very  irregular  in  flowering,  and  on  most  of  the 
trees  you  can  find  fruit  as  large  as  blackbirds’  eggs 
down  to  the  flower  buds  not  expanded.  Peaches 
have  set  better,  and  all  the  protection  we  give  them 
and  the  Apricots  is  a  double  herring  net  with  a  few 
Spruce  branches  strung  along  the  top  of  the  walls, 
and  it  is  seldom  we  fail  to  secure  a  crop  of  both 
fruits.  We  had  only  one  week  in  March  without 
frost ;  and  the  aggregate  for  the  month  amounted  to 
1420,  the  lowest  reading  being  170  on  three  different 
occasions. — C.  Webster,  Gordon  Castle  Gardens,  May 
9  th,  1892. 

Gunton  Park,  Norfolk. 

Vegetation  fortunately  is  very  backward  on  the 
seaboard  of  Norfolk.  Plums  and  Cherries  (May  gth) 
are  only  just  beginning  to  open  their  blooms.  Pears 
have  set  on  south  walls  and  have  escaped  the  late 
frosts.  Pears  on  other  aspects  are  not  forward  enough 
to  have  taken  harm.  The  severe  wind  and  frosts  the 
first  week  in  March  took  all  the  foliage  off  Strawberry 
plants  and  did  more  damage  than  the  previous  hard 
frosts  of  winter,  and  there  has  been  quite  a  dearth  of 
vegetables  from  the  same  cause.  On  the  whole, 
through  the  absence  of  snow,  the  winter  and  spring 
of  1892  has  proved  much  more  damaging  to  vegeta¬ 
tion  than  the  harder  frosts  of  1890  and  1891.  The 
severest  frosts  registered  here  on  two  occasions  was 
1 8°  although  I  heard  of  240  a  few  miles  further 


inland.  I  never  remember  the  work  of  the  garden 
and  farm  being  so  backward  at  this  date.  It  was 
one  continuous  winter  up  to  the  29th  of  March. — 
Wm.  Allan,  Gunton  Park. 

Hutton  Hall,  Yorkshire. 

The  long  continued  cold,  stormy  weather  we  ex¬ 
perienced  in  this  part  of  Yorkshire  during  part  of 
March  and  the  greater  of  April  has  had  the  effect  of 
seriously  retarding  all  kinds  of  hardy  fruits.  Apricots 
where  not  well  protected  suffered  a  good  deal  through 
the  bard  frosts  on  April  13th  and  five  following  days. 
This  district  is  too  cold  for  successful  out-of-door 
Peach,  culture,  and  very  few  are  grown.  Cherries, 
Plums,  and  Pears,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  early 
blossoms  which  were  open  during  the  severe  weather, 
are  safe  so  far.  Apples  and  all  bush  fruits  are  safe 
and  promise  good  crops.—  J.  Mclndoe,  The  Gardens, 
Hutton  Hall,  Guisborougli. 

Mentmore,  Bucks. 

We  have  had  io°,  8°  and  70  of  frost  here  during  the 
end  of  April  and  beginning  of  May.  All  flowers  that 
had  opened  on  Plums,  Pears,  etc.,  have  been  des¬ 
troyed,  and  only  the  late  blooms  are  safe  at  present. 
Cherries  seem  to  be  safe,  and  are  a  good  show. 
Gooseberries  and  Black  and  Red  Currants  are  so  far 
safe  from  the  frost  as  the  leaves  have  in  a  great 
measure  sheltered  the  blooms.  Apples  in  this  dis¬ 
trict  are  not  far  enough  advanced  to  be  hurt  by  frost, 
but  everyw-here  they  promise  an  abundant  crop.  To¬ 
day  I  have  gone  over  our  Plum  orchard  and  find 
most  of  the  bloom  on  the  Victorias  destroyed,  and 
we  shall  only  have  the  few  late  blooms  to  depend  on 
for  a  crop.  Greengage  Plums  seem  half  destroyed, 
and  Prunes  and  Damsons  are  the  same.  The  frost 
seems  to  have  taken  place  at  the  most  unfortunate 
stage  here,  for  the  trees  were  just  coming  into  bloom 
and  had  no  leaves  to  protect  them.  I  think  the  late 
bloom  if  saved  may  produce  one-third  of  a  crop. — - 
J.  Smith,  Mentmore,  Leighton  Buzzard,  May  gth. 

Powis  Castle,  Montgomeryshire. 

In  spite  of  the  intense  cold  frosty  nights  I  am  in 
hopes  that  we  shall  have  fair  crops  of  all  kinds  of 
fruit.  In  regard  to  Peaches  and  Nectarines  growdng 
outside  we  must  not  expect  much,  owing  to  the 
wood  not  being  ripened  through  lack  of  sunshine 
last  autumn.  Although  we  have  had  but  one  week 
of  warm  nights  all  the  spring,  the  very  sharp  frosts 
that  we  have  had  do  not  seem  to  have  damaged  it 
much,  through  its  being  so  dry.  The  three  worst 
nights  we  had  in  April  with  everything  dripping  wet 
through  the  day,  and  140,  140,  and  17"  of  frost. 
Apricots  being  set,  Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  full 
bloom  at  the  time  w'ere  protected  and  kept  dry,  and 
some  of  them  I  see  are  still  left.  Things  in  general 
throughout  the  garden  do  not  seem  to  be  hurt  so 
much  as  one  would  expect  to  find  them. — John 
Lambert,  Powis  Castle,  N.  Wales. 

Herefordshire. 

The  very  cold  weather  and  repeated  sharp  frosts  at 
night  during  the  last  three  or  four  weeks  have  ruined 
our  prospects  of  a  good  crop  of  Pears,  Plums,  Goose¬ 
berries,  and  Currants.  The  week  previous  to  April 
13  was  very  hot ;  this  brought  on  the  fruit  blossoms 
very  rapidly,  but  on  this  day  a  great  change  in  the 
weather  took  place,  we  had  a  snow-storm  followed 
by  hail  and  sleet,  many  of  the  blossoms  being  covered 
with  frozen  sleet.  The  wind  went  into  the  north¬ 
east,  in  which  quarter  it  continued  more  or  less  until 
May  8,  when  it  turned  to  the  south-east,  and  the 
weather  became  much  warmer.  We  have 
had  continuous  frosts  at  night,  registering  from 
6°  to  120,  with  the  result  that  the  Plums  which 
were  mostly  in  bloom  or  ready  to  open  their  blossom, 
and  a  fine  prospect,  have  only  a  scanty  sprinkling 
left  uninjured.  The  Gooseberries  were  reduced  by 
about  two-thirds,  and  Currants  are  almost  all  gone. 
The  Pears  in  the  open  have  hardly  a  fruit  set,  and 
only  a  small  sprinkling  on  the  walls.  The  Apples 
and  Strawberries,  not  being  so  forward,  I  hope  are 
not  hurt  severely,  but  I  have  noticed  that  many  buds 
not  nearly  opened  when  examined  closely  are  killed, 
and  others  seem  crippled  and  fall  off.  Peaches  and 
Apricots  on  walls  being  set,  where  sheltered,  have  a 
sprinkling  of  fruit.  These  remarks  apply  chiefly  to 
land  lying  low ;  on  other  land  lying  on  a  bank, 
although  within  sight,  the  damage  is  not  nearly  as 
severe. 

I  have  kept  notes  forffhe  last  four  years  of  the 
time  of  blooming  of  different  varieties  and  sorts  of 


fruit  trees,  and  it  may  surprise  many  to  hear  that 
in  such  a  cold  season  as  the  present,  Plums  and 
Pears  have  generally  been  in  blossom  from  ten  to 
fourteen  days  earlier  than  for  the  last  four  years.  The 
earliest  Plum  to  bloom  last  year  was  open  on  April 
27th,  this  year  the  earliest  was  open  on  April  12th. 
The  earliest  Pear  was  Brockworth  Park  last  year  on 
May  ist,  this  year  it  was  out  on  April  18th,  and 
although  in  the  previous  four  years  no  Pear  was  in 
full  bloom  in  April,  this  year  the  great  majority  were, 
the  early  blooming  no  doubt  being  caused  by  the 
week  of  forcing  weather  previous  to  April  13th, 
unhappily  followed  by  sharp  cold  weather.  The 
Apples  will,  however,  not  be  earlier,  if  so  early  as  in 
previous  years,  the  late  severe  weather  having  kept 
them  back.  These  notes  were  all  taken  from  the 
same  trees  in  the  open,  so  difference  of  site  or  aspect 
would  not  make  any  difference  in  the  time  of  bloom¬ 
ing. — John  Watkins,  Pomona  Farm,  Withington,  near 
Hereford. 

- -5- - 

FLORICULTURE. 


The  Northern  Auricula  Show. 

The  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  writing  with  reference  to 
the  exhibition  held  at  Manchester,  on  April  26th, 
says  : — “  Considering  the  late  cold  spring,  the  flowers 
were  good  in  both  quality  and  quantity.  Throughout 
the  season,  there  had  been  very  few  such  days  as 
Auriculas  expect,  and  delight  in,  and  many  of  the 
flowers  exhibited  were  hardly  at  their  best.  The 
date  was  too  early  for  cold  hilly  districts  such  as 
Todmorden  and  Halifax.  Both  in  London  and 
Manchester,  these  flowers  suffer  greatly  in  effect 
from  the  dull  and  dreary  vastness  of  the  exhibition 
place  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  say  which  of  the  two 
deadens  them  the  more.  When,  as  I  have  known  it, 
the  gas  has  had  to  be  turned  on,  over  Auriculas,  in 
Manchester,  the  ruinous  effect  is  complete.” 

In  our  report  last  week  we  were  unable  to  give  any 
particulars  of  the  winning  varieties,  and  owe  the 
following  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Horner  : — The  ist 
prize  collection  of  six  show  Auriculas,  consisted  of 
Ossian  (Simonite)  and  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  (Simonite) 
green-edged  ;  Samuel  Barlow  (Bolton)  grey-edged  ; 
Hypatia  (Horner)  and  Heatherbell  (Simonite)  white- 
edged;  and  Dusk  (Horner)  self.  The  ist  prize  four 
(also  Mr.  Horner’s)  were  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  greer.- 
edged,  Aspera  (Horner)  grey  -  edged,  Snowdrift 
(Horner)  white-edged,  and  Mrs.  A.  Potts,  self.  Mr. 
Simonite’s  ist  prize  pair  were  Melanie  (Horner)  self, 
and  Jenny  Crossland  (Simonite)  white-edged  ;  other 
winning  flowers  in  the  same  competition  being  Traill's 
Beauty,  Black  Bess.  Frank  Simonite,  Heroine,  Grey- 
Friar,  and  Gen.  Niell. 

In  the  single  plant  classes  the  winning  flowers 
were  as  follows,  and  in  the  order  named  . — Green- 
edged  ;  Shirley  Hibberd  (Simonite),  Touchstone 
(Horner),  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  (Simonite),  Brilliant 
(Horner),  Commander  (Horner),  Col.  Taylor  (Leigh), 
Prince  of  Greens,  and  Imperator  (Lytton).  Grey- 
edged  :  Dinham  (K.  Penson),  R.  Penson  (K.  Penson), 
Seedling,  A.  Meiklejohn  (Kay),  S.  Barlow  (Bolton), 
Irreproachable  (Horner),  Rachel  and  George  Rudd. 
White-edged:  Atalanta  (Horner),  Mydia  (Horner), 
Acme  (Read),  Mrs  Dodwell,  Reliance  (Mellor),  John 
Simonite  (Walker),  Snowdrop  (Horner),  and  Heather- 
bell  (Simonite).  Selfs:  Enchantress  (Horner),  Juno 
(Horner),  Ophelia  (Horner),  Dimple  (Horner),  Mrs. 
Potts,  Black  Bess,  Charles  J.  Perry  (Turner),  and  a 
Seedling  (Simonite).  The  premier  Auricula  was 
Ossian  (Simonite),  green  -  edged,  shown  by  Mr. 
Horner. 

National  Pink  Society. 

Midland  Section. 

The  schedule  of  prizes  of  the  above  has  just  come 
to  hand,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  note  that  two  additional 
classes  have  been  added.  The  exhibition  will  take 
place  as  last  year  in  connection  with  the  great  Floral 
F^te  at  Wolverhampton.  Our  Midland  friends 
certainly  had  the  best  of  the  Pink  exhibition  last 
season  ;  the  south,  owing  to  the  necessity  for  the 
show  being  fixed  early  in  the  season  for  a  definite 
date,  was  practically'  out  of  it.  The  Wolverhampton 
fixture  is  July  12th,  which  appears  to  suit  the  district 
well,  and  the  success  which  attended  the  first 
exhibition  in  July  last,  has  inspired  the  midland 
growers  with  a  desire  to  make  the  1892  more  success¬ 
ful  still.  The  president  is  that  devoted  lover  of  the 
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pink,  Mr.  F.  Morton,  Merridale  Grove,  Wolver¬ 
hampton  ;  there  is  a  gord  committee  of  well-known 
growers,  and  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurston,  whose  zeal  on 
behalf  of  the  Pink  is  second  only  to  that  of  his  worthy 
sire,  Mr.  James  Thurston,  of  Cardiff,  is  the  secretary. 
His  address  is  I  enn  Fields,  Wolverhampton.  May 
the  pink  flourish  in  the  Midlands  is  the  wish  of  every 
florist. — R.  D. 

- -J- - 

A  MANUAL  OF  ORCHIDA¬ 

CEOUS  PLANTS.* 

The  eighth  part  of  this  useful  manual  being  pub¬ 
lished  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  is  carried  out  on 
precisely  the  same  lines  as  those  that  have  already 
appeared.  The  greater  part  of  the  present  portion 
of  the  work  is  occupied  with  the  genus  Oncidium, 
although  a  number  of  the  small  and  closely  allied 
genera  is  also  included  in  it.  About  300  species  of 
Oncidium  are  known  to  science,  and  of  that  vast 
number  about  three-fifths  of  them  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  to  British  gardens  at  one  time  or  other ;  bnt 
the  bulk  have  sooner  or  later  dropped  out  of  culti¬ 
vation  again.  Only 
the  best  and  most 
useful  from  a  horti¬ 
cultural  point  of  view 
are  described  in  the 
manual,  including 
some  for  which  dried 
material  had  to  be 
obtained  for  the  pur¬ 
pose. 

The  part  under  no¬ 
tice  contains  a  map 
of  Central  and  South 
America, showing  the 
geographical  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  types  of  Onci¬ 
dium;  but  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to 
show  the  distribution 
of  even  a  tithe  of  the 
known  species.  Nu¬ 
merous  wood  -  cuts 
represent  flowers  of 
the  principal  and 
more  valuable  spe¬ 
cies,  and  there  are 
several  whole  page 
illustrations  showing 
as  a  rule  the  general 
character  of  the 
plants.  The  inflor¬ 
escence  only  of  O. 

Brunleesianum  is 
shown,  but  that  is 
sufficient  to  show  how 
markedly  the  species 
differs  from  others  of 
the  genus  in  the  in¬ 
curved  sepals  and  pe¬ 
tals,  but  more  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  lip,  which 
is  folded  over  the 
column,  like  that  of  a  Bletia  or  Cattleya,  and  is 
therefore  very  deceptive  as  to  the  affinity  of  the 
species  on  casual  observation.  Only  three  plants 
of  it  are  known  in  Britain. 

The  genus  Miltonia  is  a  small  one,  and  the  species 
to  the  number  of  fourteen  being  of  a  highly 
ornamental  character,  all  of  them,  with  the  numerous 
varieties  occurring  in  some,  have  been  described,  and 
several  of  them  figured. 

We  take  exception  however  to  the  figure  given 
as  Miltonia  Roezlii  alba,  for  it  was  evidently 
meant  by  the  artist  for  the  type,  and  probably 
the  addition  of  the  varietal  name  was  a  mis¬ 
take.  The  supposed  natural  hybrids  are  made 
to  follow  the  true  species,  after  which  the  only 
garden  hybrid  known,  namely  M.  Bleuana,  is 
described.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  this 
hybrid  should  have  been  affected  on  both  sides  of 
"the  silver  streak”  almost  at  the  same  time.  M. 
vexillaria  and  M.  Roezlii  being  the  parents,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  that  the  progeny  should  not 
be  strikingly  different  from  either,  seeing  that  the  two 

::  ‘  A  Manual  of  Orchidaceous  Plants.”  Part  VII I.  Oncidium 
and  Miltonia,  Ada,  Brassia,  Gomeza,  Ionopsis,  Ornitho- 
cephalus.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W.,  1892. 


are  very  closely  allied.  About  half  of  the  known 
species  of  Brassia  are  next  reviewed,  but  their 
description  and  history  are  but  briefly  recorded,  a 
fact  which  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  degree  of 
popularity  the  spe;  ies  enjoy  in  gardens,  and  that  is 
not  much,  although  some  of  them  are  very  pretty. 

Ada,  Ionopsis,  and  Ornithocephalus,  come  in 
last,  but  very  few  species  of  either  are  to  be  found 
in  gardens,  two  species  only  of  the  first  named  being 
known. 

Ornithocephalus  grandiflorus  is  the  most  orna¬ 
mental  of  that  genus,  and  certainly  a  gem 
amongst  Orchids.  The  accompanying  illustration, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  & 
Sons,  represents  it  admirab'y.  The  rich  bright 
green  spots  at  the  base  of  the  sepals,  petals,  and 
lip  render  it  very  attractive,  while  the  remarkable 
length  and  curvatures  of  the  rostellum  and  pedicel 
of  the  gland  (all  shown  in  the  illustration)  are 
extremely  interesting  botanically.  A  plant  bear¬ 
ing  two  racemes  of  bloom  may  at  present  be  seen 
in  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons’  nursery,  at 
Chelsea. 


Ornithocephalus  grandiflorus. 


WINTER-FLOWERING 

PLANTS. 

These,  especially  the  winter-blooming  Begonias, 
should  be  propagated  at  once,  or  one  will  not  be  able 
to  obtain  fair-sized  plants  by  the  autumn.  Such 
varieties  as  Begonia  Knowsleyana  can  be  raised  from 
seed.  Many  of  the  shrubby  species  are  also  very 
serviceable  for  winter-flowering,  B.  Digswelliana,  B. 
insignis,  &c.  for  example  ;  there  are  also  several  of 
the  tuberous-rooted  class  that  will  require  attention 
at  the  present  time  if  one  is  to  have  a  stock  of  use¬ 
ful  plants  for  enlivening  the  greenhouse  during  the 
dull  days  of  winter.  Both  these  last  named,  and  the 
earlier  spring-blooming  varieties  of  the  shrubby 
section,  should  be  increased  from  cuttings  as  soon 
as  possible.  These  will  now  be  carrying  several 
stout  sucker-like  shoots,  and  if  these  are  taken  off 
with  a  slight  heel  and  treated  similar  to  Dahlia 
cuttings,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  making  an 
increase  of  any  particularly  favourite  kind. 

Light,  sandy  soil  is  best  for  Begonias,  and  good 
leaf  mould  is  very  suitable.  In  striking  them,  I 
prefer  to  use  small  "thumb”  pots,  and  a  compost 
of  leaf  soil  and  sand  in  about  equal  proportions. 
Among  the  best  of  the  early  spring-flowering 


shrubby  kinds  we  must  include  B.  ordorata ;  B. 
manicata ;  B.  nitida  ;  and  B.  hydrocotylifolia 

The  Rex,  or  fine  foliaged  section,  are  exceedingly 
useful  towards  the  end  of  the  autumn,  more 
especially  for  vases  and  table  plants.  These  are 
very  readily  increased  by  leaf  propagation,  and 
where  a  few,  or  even  one,  healthy  and  well  developed 
leaf  can  be  obtained,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a  fair  stock  of  these  showy  Begonias.  The 
method  is  interesting  and  exceedingly  simple.  Male 
a  cut  through  the  stronger  veins  of  the  leaf,  and 
then  lay  it  face  upwards  upon  a  pan  of  sandy  soil 
and  leaf  mould.  It  is  well  to  peg  the  leaf  down  into 
more  direct  contact  with  the  soil,  and  if  you  do  not 
fill  the  pan  or  box  too  full,  it  is  easy  to  keep  them 
close  by  laying  a  sheet  of  glass  over  the  top. 

When  placed  in  a  genial  temperature  and  occasion¬ 
ally  syringed,  you  will  soon  be  rewarded  with  many 
young  plantlets,  which  will  form  at  each  cut  made  in 
the  stronger  veins  of  the  leaf.  You  can  thus  obtain 
as  many  as  twenty  to  thirty  healthy  young  plants 
from  a  single  leaf.  Pot  on  into  “  thumbs  ”  and  treat 
the  same  as  those  obtained  from  cuttings,  and  you 

will  have  very  nice 
and  useful  -  sized 
plants  by  the  autumn. 
Begonia  seedlings 
must  be  shifted  on 
as  occasion  demands; 
it  is  well  not  to  let 
them  become  pot- 
bound  until  they  are 
shifted  into  their 
flowering  pots,  nor 
will  they  be  improved 
by  any  increase  in 
the  temperature  after 
this  date.  I  find  they 
are  much  better  if 
theycome  on  steadily, 
without  any  excite¬ 
ment  or  sudden 
changes.  With  these 
few  remarks  I  will 
dismiss  the  Begonias. 
Franciscea  Hopeara 
is  an  excellent  winter¬ 
flowering  shrub  that 
does  well  in  a  warm 
greenhouse. This  may 
also  be  propagated 
from  cuttings  now. 
In  appearance  during 
the  flowering  period 
this  plant  is  some¬ 
what  singular,  as  you 
have  two  colours 
upon  the  plant  at  the 
same  time,  owing  t 
its  blossoms  opening 
a  very  rich  mauve 
colour  and  gradually 
fading  off  to  pure 
white.  This  Fran¬ 
ciscea  is  very  sweet- 
scented  and  is  one 
of  the  most  easily  grown  and  showy  winter-flower¬ 
ing  shrubs  we  have.  Plumbagos  in  variety  may 
also  be  struck  now,  and  such  plants,  when  grown 
on  quickly,  are  better,  and  of  far  more  service  as 
winter-flowering  subjects,  than  older  plants  that 
have  been  kept  round  from  year  to  year. 

Centropogon  Lucyanus,  Justicias,  Pentas,  Ama¬ 
zonia  punicea,  and  Scutellarias,  as  well  as  Bou- 
vardias,  Eranthemum  pulchellum,  Poinsettias, 
Euphorbias,  etc.,  may  all  be  struck  advantageously 
at  the  present  time  ;  indeed,  it  depends  very  much 
upon  the  treatment  and  care  your  plants  receive 
during  the  next  three  months  as  to  how  good  or  in¬ 
different  a  show  of  bloom  you  secure  in  the  green¬ 
house  during  next  winter.  Such  subjects  as  Primulas, 
Cyclamens,  and  others  must  have  attention  given  to 
them  in  due  time  if  you  are  to  secure  the  best  results 
- — Experience. 

- -*■ - 

The  Essex  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society 
will  hold  their  annual  show  at  Harlow,  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  June  14th  and  15th,  1S92.  Entries 
for  the  horticultural  show  close  on  June  4th  (prizes 
£ 180 ),  and  schedules  can  be  obtained  of  the  hon. 
sec.,  Mr.  Jas.  Scruby,  Harlow. 


1,  side  view  ;  2,  front  view  of  flower,  natural  size  ;  3,  column  and  lip ;  4,  rostellum  ;  5,  Pollinia  and 

caudicle  enlarged. 
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new  §  wm  mm-.. 

The  under-mentioned  plants  were  awarded  Certifi¬ 
cates  by  the  Committees  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  at  the  Drill  Hall,  on  the  3rd  inst.  Orchids 
receiving  honours  at  the  same  time  are  recorded 
under  "  Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings.” 

Caladium  Souvenir  de  Haro. — Caladiums  with 
few  exceptions  are  too  large  for  ordinary  decorative 
purposes.  That  under  notice  may  be  considered  an 
exception,  for  it  grows  only  6  in.  to  12  in.  high,  with 
leaves  about  twice  the  size  of  those  of  the  popular  C. 
argyrites.  The  leaves  are  subpeltate,  with  short 
auricles,  deep  red,  with  broad  green  margins,  and 
having  a  few  red  veins  mingling  with  the  green. 

Tillandsia  Mcensii,  T.  Massangeana  superba, 
and  Aglaonema  costatum.— For  description  of 
these  three  fine-foliaged  plants  see  p.  566.  They,  as 
well  as  the  Caladium,  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  and  all  received  First-class 
Certificates. 

Dracaena  Coullingii.— This  is  a  garden  hybrid 
raised  between  D.Mooreana  and  D.  lerminalis  alba. 
The  leaves  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  D  ter- 
minalis  in  width,  but  they  are  narrowed  to  a  petiole, 
and  again  dilated  and  sheathing  at  the  base.  They 
are  of  a  deep  shining  green,  with  a  broad  creamy- 
white  margin,  sometimes  the  leaves  of  the  crown, 
and  occasionally  a  few  others,  have  the  creamy- 
white  hue  extending  over  the  greater  part  of  the  sur¬ 
face.  It  was  shown  by  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  & 
Son,  Upper  Holloway,  and  received  a  First-class 
Certificate. 

Lotus  peliorhynchus. — The  leaflets  of  this 
species  are  linear,  glaucous  or  hoary,  and  so  closely 
arranged  on  an  excessively  shortened  footstalk  as  to 
appear  fascicled  or  somewhat  verticillate,  and  gene¬ 
rally  number  about  six.  The  flowers  are  crimson-red 
or  scarlet,  with  a  dark  band  along  the  centre  of  the 
upper  petal  or  standard.  The  stems,  as  usually  seen, 
are  about  2  ft.  in  length,  with  the  flowers  in  clusters 
on  short,  axillary  shoots  towards  the  apex  of  the  main 
stems,  but  a  specimen  grown  in  a  basket  and 
exhibited  by  Sir  Trevor 'Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P. 
(gardener,  Mr.  Bain),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  had 
pendulous,  cord-like,  leafy  stems  8  ft.  to  10  ft.  long. 

In  this  form  the  species  would  make  a  grand  subject 
for  suspending  from  the  roof  of  large,  cool  conserva¬ 
tories.  The  species  is  a  native  of  Tenerifte,  and  when 
shown  was  honoured  with  a  First-class  Certificate. 

Rose  Waban. — In  this  we  have  a  sport  that  origi¬ 
nated  in  America  from  the  Tea  Rose  Catherine 
Mermet.  The  foliage  is  of  a  rich  dark  green  colour, 
while  the  flowers  are  of  good  average  size  for  the 
class  to  which  the  variety  belongs.  They  are  of  a 
warm  but  soft  rose,  fading  to  a  rosy  pink  after 
a  time.  The  petals  are  closely  arranged,  compact 
and  revolute  at  the  margins.  The  half-expanded  buds 
are  darkest  in  colour.  It  was  accorded  an  Award  of 
Merit  when  shown  by  W.  F'urze,  Esq.,  Roselands, 
Teddington. 

Auricula  Golden  Drop. — The  flowers  of  this 
variety  are  bright  lemon  yellow  and  double,  with  the 
overlapping  segments  arranged  about  three  tiers 
deep.  The  leaves  are  obovate,  serrate,  mealy,  and 
sulphur-coloured  on  the  edges  owing  to  the  quantity 
of  mealy  powder  there.  The  variety  w-as  shown  by- 
Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing,  and  received 
an  Award  of  Merit. 

Rose  White  Lady. — The  flow  ers  of  this  are  white, 
with  a  pale  blush  tint  in  the  centre,  and  of  large  size, 
as  the  variety  is  a  sport  from  Lad}-  Mary  Fitz- 
william  It  is  also  described  as  a  hybrid  Tea,  and 
has  a  somewhat  massive  and  compact  appearance. 

Rose  Corinna. — The  leaves  of  this  Tea  Rose  are 
of  a  shining  dark  green,  and  the  young  shoots  are  of 
a  deep  red.  The  flowers  are  salmon  pink,  darkest 
while  still  in  bud  and  in  the  centre  of  the  old  bloom 
It  is  prettiest  and  most  attractive  while  still  in  the 
bud  or  even  half-expanded  state.  A  little  group  of 
plants  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son, 
Waltham  Cross,  and  both  this  and  the  previously- 
named  variety  received  Awards  of  Merit. 

- — - 

RANUNCULUS  MONTANUS. 

Of  all  the  golden  yellow  Buttercups,  few  present  a 
neater  appearance  than  R.  montanus.  The  leaves 
are  suborbicular,  three-parted  with  wedge-shaped 
segments  and  form  a  dense  green  tuft  surmounted 
by  the  flowers  which  are  relatively  large  and 
produced  singly  on  the  stems.  The  plant  may  be 
compared  to  some  of  our  British  species  such  as  R. 
acris,  than  w'hich  it  is  smaller  in  all  its  plants  with 
exception  of  the  flowers  which  are  larger.  If 
planted  in  a  good  sized  patch  in  the  front  line  of  the 
herbaceous  border  it  would  have  a  very  telling  effect 
during  the  spring  and  early  summer  months  ;  but 
most  growers  who  have  a  rockery  w’ould  prefer  to 
have  it  there,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  harm  and 
more  under  the  eye.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and 
although  it  grows  but  slowly,  it  may  easily  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  division. 


Hardening  §[iscellanl 

“JOHN”  AS  A  VEGETABLE  GROWER. 

The  habitues  of  Mott  Street,  New  York,  are  supplied 
with  vegetables  a  la  Chinese,  grown  by  their  own 
countrymen  in  Long  Island.  Near  Steinway  there 
are  four  farms,  each  worked  by  three  Chinamen, 
and  a  visit  was  recently  made  to  the  farms  by  a  Sun 
reporter,  who  gleaned  the  following  information  in 
regard  to  the  names  and  kinds  of  the  vegetables 
grown.  A  monstrous  green  fuzzy  Melon,  that  looked 
like  a  Water-melon  covered  with  mouldy  moss,  was 
said  to  be  a  Chinese  Cucumber,  and  was  called 
wong-wa.  Some  Greens  that  resembled  discarded 
Turnip  tops  w'ere,  said  the  Chinaman,  gui-tui, 
and  the  rest  of  the  same  Turnips  were  lou  bak. 
Chinese  Celery,  or  something  identical  in  appearance 
with  the  American  vegetable,  was  bak-tui.  The 
Spinach-like  Greens  were  hong-tui,  and  the  China¬ 
man  said  the}'  were  used  for  salad.  The  most 
curious  of  all  was  a  long,  slender  Melon  that  looked 
like  a  thin  Cucumber  covered  with  spikes.  This  was 
a  lak-wa.  Its  seeds  were  cut  up  and  boiled.  The 
hedges  which  lined  the  road  on  the  south  end  of  the 
farm  bore  Chinese  string  Beans.  “  All  the  seeds  we 
use,”  said  the  almond-eyed  farmer,  “  come  from 
China.  We  don’t  grow  your  vegetables,  because 
Chinamen  don't  know  how  to  use  them.  Sometimes 
we  have  seeds  left  over  that  we  can  use,  but  if  the 
winter  is  cold  they  spoil.  This  has  been  a  bad  sea¬ 
son  for  us.  It  was  too  dry  in  June,  July,  and  August, 
and  too  wet  in  September.  Lots  of  our  vegetables 
rotted  before  they  got  ripe.  The  biggest  of  these 
farms  is  Lee  W'ah’s.  He  raises  more  than  he  can 
sell.  We  were  all  farmers  in  China,  and  we  work 
here  as  we  did  there.” — Florists'  Exchange. 

RHODODENDRON  VEITCHIANUM 

Seeing  that  this  Moulmein  species  can  be  grown  to 
perfection  even  in  a  greenhouse,  and  that  too  in  pots, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  planting  out  the  large- 
flowered  Himalayan  kinds  for  the  sake  of  the  effect 
they  produce.  In  a  wild  state  the  plant  attains 
a  height  of  6  ft.,  but  in  pots  it  flowers  well  when  only 
2  ft.  high.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  trusses  of 
two  or  three  blooms  only,  but  such  is  their  size,  that 
a  greater  number  could  ill  be  accommodated.  1  his 
applies  to  the  flowers  of  R.  Edgeworthii.  In  the 
species  under  notice  they  are  widely  bell-shaped, 
pure  white  or  slightly  tinted  with  pink  at  the  base 
outside,  and  the  wide  lobes  are  beautifully  waved 
and  crisped.  The  leaves  are  very  moderate  in  size, 
oblong  or  obovate,  leathery,  and  closely  furnished 
with  rusty  scales  beneath.  The  flowers  are  per¬ 
ceptibly  and  agreeably  fragrant.  We  noted  it  flow¬ 
ering  finely  in  a  cool  conservatory  at  Falkland  Park, 
South  Norwood  Hill. 


PLANT  LIFE 

In  the  last  of  a  course  of  six  lectures  given  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Moore,  under  the  Kent  County  Council  Tech¬ 
nical  Educational  Scheme,  the  lecturer  said  that  al¬ 
cohol  was  a  foe  to  plant  life,  yet  nearly  all  forms  in 
the  vegetable  world  were  most  immoderate  drinkers. 
Still,  however,  the  vegetable  kingdom  was  a  great  army 
of  ”  teetotallers,”  for,  though  so  universally  thirsty, 
they  drank  only  water.  But,  he  must  confess,  they 
liked  a  good  many  things  mixed  up  in  it.  Now,  as 
they  took  in  so  much  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  one 
could  not  be  surprised  that  a  chief  constituent  part 
of  plants  was  water,  which  formed  no  less  than  from 
about  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  weight  of  fresh 
plants.  In  Turnips  there  was  quite  90  per  cent,  of 
water,  and  it  might  surprise  some  to  learn  that  when 
a  farmer  bought  a  ton  of  Turnips  he  really  purchased 
somewhere  about  18  cwt.  of  water.  Another  kind  of 
food  material  stored  up  in  plants  was  the  cellulose 
group,  which  included  starch  and  sugar.  Another 
group  of  food  material  was  that  of  the  vegetable 
acids,  one  of  the  best  known,  perhaps,  being  malic 
acid,  or  the  acid  contained  in  Apples.  Then,  again, 
there  was  the  fat  group,  a  most  invaluable  one, 
which  was  found  chiefly  in  seeds  in  the  form  of  little 
globules,  tiny  homoeopathic  pills  put  up  in  the  labo¬ 
ratory  of  old  mother  nature.  These  oils  and  fats 
were  probably  formed  by  the  transformation  of 
starch  and  sugar,  and  many  seeds  were  such  fat 
gentlemen  that,  even  after  a  large  percentage  of  oil 
had  been  pressed  out,  the  residue  often  contained 
enough  fatty'  matter  to  make  it  a  very  valuable 


article  of  food,  as  our  Christmas  bullocks  would  tell 
us  if  they  could  speak.  Lastly,  there  was  the  albu¬ 
minoid  group.  )  his  group  was  found  in  seeds  and 
rinds,  and  had  a  most  enormous  value  as  an  item 
in  our  daily  food  supplies.  Everything,  said  the 
lecturer,  came  from  plants,  either  directly  or  in¬ 
directly.  He  would  say  nothing  either  for  or 
against  vegetarianism,  but  those  who  most  strongly 
condemned  it  must  remember  that  our  juicy  beef¬ 
steaks  themselves  were  the  indirect  product  of  a 
vegetable  diet,  for  animal  albuminoids,  as  in  blood 
or  muscle,  had  their  indirect  origin  from  plants 

EXOCHORDA  GRANDIFLORA 

The  flowers  and  foliage  of  this  beautiful  shrub, 
especially  the  former,  are  easily  excited  into  growth 
in  a  mild  spring,  so  that  should  frosty  nights  subse¬ 
quently  intervene,  as  they  frequently  do,  the  early- 
developed  leaves  get  browned  and  shrivelled  up, 
leaving  the  plant  in  a  sorry  plight  until  further 
growth  is  induced  by  the  accession  of  fine  weather. 
The  almost  continuously  cold  winter  and  spring  has 
kept  the  buds  this  season  in  a  resting  state  till  quite 
recently,  so  that  now  the  plant  presents  quite  a 
snowy  appearance  where  laden  with  bloom.  There 
is  always  a  sufficient  amount  of  foliage  to  tone  it 
down.  In  general  aspect  the  plant  resembles  a 
Spirsea,  than  which  the  flowers  are  much  larger,  and 
possess  besides  some  botanical  peculiarities  which 
are  sufficient  from  the  botanist’s  point  of  view  to 
distinguish  it. 

RUBUS  ARCTICUS 

The  Arctic  Raspberry  is  a  very  diminutive  and 
humble  plant  when  compared  with  some  of  the  tall- 
growing  species  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  pretty'  and 
full  of  interest  at  this  season  of  the  year  when  its 
dwarf  stems  are  terminated  by  bright  rosy-red 
flowers  having  a  white  eye.  The  stems  are  her¬ 
baceous,  about  6  in.  high,  and  arise  from  long, 
creeping,  underground  rhizomes.  A  bed  of  peaty 
soil  in  a  cool,  half-shady  situation  suits  it  well  even 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  country.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Arctic  regions,  both  of  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds,  and  is  therefore  perfectly  hardy. 

_  -  ♦  - _ 

VEGETATION  OF  PERU. 

Messrs.  Ross  &  Sinclair,  who,  in  May  of  last 
year,  went  on  a  mission  to  Peru  for  the  purpose  of 
selecting  and  reporting  upon  land  suitable  for  agri¬ 
culture,  but  with  more  especial  reference  to  its  fitness 
for  tropical  products,  have  presented  their  report  to 
the  Directors  of  the  Peruvian  Corporation,  Limited, 
which  has  just  been  published.  With  regard  to  the 
vegetation  of  the  country  visited  they  say  : — 

"In  writing  of  the  vegetation  of  a  country,  where 
the  luxuriance  is  such  that  Nature  in  sheer  wanton¬ 
ness  seems  to  run  riot,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  within 
the  usual  bounds  of  an  official  report.  There  are, 
perhaps,  few  countries  where  first  impressions  prove 
more  at  fault  than  in  Peru.  Few  who  sail  along  the 
coast  could  imagine  the  luxuriance  of  the  A  alleys  of 
Chiclayo,  Chicama,  Cartavio,  ChimDote,  or  the 
Rimac.  Few  who  travel  by  the  Central  Railway 
and  look  upon  the  apparently  bare  brown  hills,  could 
conceive  the  cereal  and  floral  wealth  which  clothes 
and  adorns  them.  We  were  particularly  struck  with 
this  in  climbing  a  few  thousand  feet  above  the  Matu- 
cana  Station,  where  the  hills  look  so  bleak  in  the 
distance,  yet,  where  nearly  all  the  most  prized  flowers 
of  our  British  gardens  cover  the  rugged  ground  in 
their  native  profusion. 

”  And  these  modest  little  plants  have  their  uses  be¬ 
yond  the  mere  gratification  of  the  florist  and  botanist. 
In  an  economic  sense  their  presence  sufficiently  in¬ 
dicates  where  other  products,  more  valuable  com¬ 
mercially,  might  also  best  be  grown.  At  the  same 
time  they  indicate  the  altitude  more  correctly  than 
some  of  our  aneroids.  The  Ageratum,  for  instance, 
so  formidable  an  enemy  to  us  when  Coflee  was  at 
its  best  in  Ceylon,  serves  here  to  show  a  soil  suitable 
for  ‘  the  fragrant  berry,’  though  the  locality  may 
not  in  other  respects  be  convenient.  Acres  of 
luxuriant  Heliotrope  scent  the  air,  testifying  that 
though  at  a  height  of  over  S,ooo  ft.  we  are  still 
safe  from  frost.  The  more  hardy  Calceolarias  come 
next,  and  with  the  curious  Cuphea,  the  red  and  the 
blue  Salvia,  flourish  up  to  10,000  ft.  After  these 
the  chief  representative  is  the  blue  Lupin,  beds  of 
which  may  be  seen  covering  thousands  of  acres  up  to 
12,000  ft.  or  13,000  ft.,  leaving  a  few  Sedums 
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Anemones,  and  Dandelions  to  dispute  the  limit  of 
i6,coo  feet  with  the  snow. 

“  From  8.000  ft.  to  10,000  ft.  above  sea  level, 
Wheat,  Barley,  and  Potatos  grow  to  great  perfection, 
while  the  Oat  is  a  wild  weed,  giving  when  ripe  a  yel¬ 
low  tinge  to  whole  mountain  ranges  where  the  feet 
of  man  never  tread. 

"  The  cultivation,  such  as  it  is  here,  is  laborious 
enough,  and  is  hardly  suited  to  our  European  ideas 
of  husbandry  To  scramble  over  the  miles  of 
precipitous  paths  leading  to  these  terraced  fields  of 
a  few  yards  in  breadth  seems  a  day's  work  in  itself  ; 
but  the  merest  scratch  in  the  shape  of  ploughing  is 
sufficient,  and  such  is  the  richness  of  the  soil  that  no 
manuring  is  ever  necessary  to  grow  heavy  crops  of 
grain  and  excellent  Potatos,  Oca  (oxalis),  etc.  Europe 
has  already  been  indebted  to  Peru  for  many  valuable 
acquisitions  to  the  field  and  garden,  and  there  is  still 
to  be  introduced  a  Potato,  unquestionably  superior 
as  a  food  to  anything  of  the  kind  now  grown  in  Britain. 
From  i2,ooo  ft.  to  14,000  ft.  altitude  barely  continues 
to  grow  luxuriantly,  but  ceases  to  mature  its  grain. 

“The  Alfalfa,  as  it  is  here  called,  grown  so  exten¬ 
sively  from  the  coast  up  to  and  over  10,000  ft.,  is 
really  a  native  of  England.  The  Lucerne  (Medicago 
Sativa),  so  well  known  to  our  forefathers,  has  here 
in  Peru  become  the  most  productive  and  nutritious 
of  all  fodders  for  cattle.  On  the  mountain  plateau, 
w'hich  extends  for  hundreds  of  miles,  the  rains  seem 
somewhat  fitful  and  uncertain,  but  not  more  so  than 
in  most  parts  of  Australia  ;  and  it  is  curious  to  note 
how  kindly  Australian  trees,  qhiefly  the  Eucalypti, 
take  to  this  climate,  growing  with  great  luxuriance 
wherever  planted.  Amongst  the  rest  of  the  some¬ 
what  scanty  vegetation  here,  we  observed  the  Elder, 
and  by  the  watercourses  the  Alder,  both  natives  of 
Britain.  Again,  amongst  the  native  trees  a  very 
beautiful  and  useful  evergreen  Willow  (Salix 
Humbolatiana)  abounds,  a  tree  that  would  be  a 
great  acquisition  to  Ceylon,  North  Burmah,  India, 
etc.  We  will  now  pass  over  these  rather  grassy 
lands  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Cordilleras  (upon 
which  llamas,  alpacas,  vicunas,  and  sheep  seem  to 
find  ample  pasturage),  and  after  a  journey  of  about 
sixty  miles  N.E.  from  Tarma,  plunge  at  once  into 
the  primeval  forest,  at  an  altitude  of  4,000  ft. 

“  The  first  thing  that  struck  us  was  the  marvellous 
variety  of  the  gigantic  trees.  In  most  other  countries 
large  groups  of  the  same  family  are  found  growing 
up  together  ;  such  as  Fines  in  North  America,  Gums 
in  Australia,  &c.  Here  diversity  is  the  rule,  and 
seldom  do  we  find  two  of  the  same  kind  growing  in 
company — nature  delighting  rather  in  variety  and 
contrasts— one  tree  upright  as  an  Areca  Palm, 
another  sloping  over  a  chasm ;  one  with  bark 
smooth  as  ivory,  the  next  prickly  as  ‘  Acaciahorrida.' 
Exceptions  there  are,  and  one  might  be  seen  on 
most  river  banks,  viz.,  the  Balso  wood  (Ochroma 
piscatoria),  as  if  providentially  placed  there  for  the 
natives,  who  invariably  use  its  remarkably  light 
wood  for  their  rafts.  The  Ochroma  has  a  cotton¬ 
like  fruit  which  might  be  used  for  stuffing  beds,  &c. 

“The  graceful  Ivory  Palm  (Phytelephas),  may 
also  be  seen  in  small  groups,  indicating  the  very- 
richest  spots  of  soil.  Near  to  this  may  be  found  a 
solitary  Cacao  (Theobroma),  30  in.  to  40  in.  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  rising  to  the  mature  height  of  50  ft. 
Coffee  of  course  is  not  found  wild  here,  but  at  inter¬ 
vals  we  came  upon  gigantic  specimens  of  the  Cin¬ 
chona,  both  Calisaya  and  Succiruba,  6  ft.  in  circum¬ 
ference.  The  Walnut  of  Peru  is  frequently  seen  in 
the  Perene  Valley,  growing  to  a  height  of  60  ft.  to 
70  ft.  Satinwood  there  isalso,  but  not  the  Satinwood 
of  Ceylon  (Chlcroxylon)  ;  for  though  the  wood  looks 
similar,  the  family  (Ebenacea)  is  in  no  way  related  to 
our  Ceylon  tree.  The  indigenous  Coca  as  an  under¬ 
growth  we  rarely  came  across,  except  in  semi  culti¬ 
vated  patches.  Gigantic  Cottons,  the  Screw  Pine 
(Carludovica)  from  which  the  famous  Panama  hat  is 
made  ;  the  grand  scarlet-flowering  Erythrina,  and 
another  tall  and  brilliant  yellow  flowering  tree — pro¬ 
bably  the  Laburnum  of  Peru — add  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  scene.  Many  other  leguminous  plants 
we  also  noted,  particularly  Calliandra  and  Clitoria. 

“Innumerable  Orchids,  mosses,  and  Ferns 
sufficiently  indicated  the  humid  nature  of  the  climate, 
and  fully  satisfied  us  as  to  the  rainfall. 

“Probably  the  chief  distinguishing  feature  in 
Peruvian  vegetation  is  that  it  is  an  essentially 
flowering  and  fruit-bearing  vegetation,  rather  than 
the  excessive  leaf-producing  which  so  distinguishes 
the  luxuriant  greenery  on  the  Island  of  Ceylon. 


Peru  undoubtedly  possesses  a  richer  soil  and  a 
climate  more  favourable  to  fruit  bearing ;  while, 
compared  with  the  massiveness  and  grandeur  of  the 
Trans-Andean  forest  monarchs,  the  jungles  of 
Ceylon  are  somewhat  diminutive.  A  few  plants  we 
missed  :  the  beautiful  and  useful  yellow  Bamboo  is 
not  there,  nor  are  the  Palmyra,  Talipot  and  Cocoa- 
nut  Palms.  The  Jak  and  Breadfruit  trees  might  also 
be  introduced  with  great  advantage.  The  cultivated 
grasses  of  the  East,  the  Guinea  and  Mauritius  grass, 
are  here  already,  but  as  a  nutritious  fodder  they  can¬ 
not  be  compared  with  the  “  Alfalfa"  (Lucerne).  Of 
the  leaf  products,  perhaps  none  are  destined  to  be¬ 
come  more  important  than  the  Coca  (Erythroxylon), 
which  is  bound  to  increase  in  value  commercially  as 
its  undoubted  virtues  become  better  known.  The 
land  we  have  specially  selected  on  the  Perene,  as 
hereafter  shown,  may  be  said  to  be  the  native  home 
of  this  invaluable  plant,  and  as  we  doubt  if  it  can  be 
grown  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  with  equal 
success  we  would  strongly  recommend  its  being 
planted  out  on  an  extensive  scale  to  meet  the  grow¬ 
ing  demand. 

“  The  various  kinds  of  Rubber  found  here  might 
also  be  cultivated,  or  rather  planted  out,  on  a  large 
scale  with  much  profit  and  at  little  cost.' 

As  regards  Peru  as  a  field  for  colonization,  they 
say  : — “  This  land  of  the  ancient  Inca  has  such  vast 
undeveloped  resources,  at  altitudes  and  temperatures 
so  varied,  that  people  from  every  known  climate 
might  here  find  a  congenial  home  ;  and  we  cannot 
conceive  of  any  healthier,  more  interesting  or 
profitable  occupation  for  European  agriculturalists 
with  a  little  capital  than  might  be  found  on  the 
borders  of  the  great  grassy  pampas,  at  an  altitude 
of  4,000  ft.  and  upwards,  where  a  mixed  cultivation 
might  be  introduced,  including  cereals,  Potatos, 
and  other  vegetables,  around  the  homesteads,  with 
a  field  of  Coflee  or  Coca  below,  all  interesting  and 
profitable  to  the  grower. 

“  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  is  known 
in  Lima  of  these  localities,  and  that  the  facilities 
for  approaching  them  have  hitherto  been  so  in¬ 
different. 

“  With  the  opening  of  the  Oroya  railway,  however, 
all  this  will  be  changed,  and  the  prospect  of  success¬ 
ful  colonization  rendered  such  as  was  never  before 
possible  in  Peru. 

“  For  trained  planters,  with  a  command  of  labour, 
and  judiciously  backed  by  capitalists,  we  believe, 
there  is  not  in  the  wide  world  a  better  opening  than 
in  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Amazon  and  its  Peruvian 
tributaries." 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Cattleya  Victoria-regina. 

The  pseudo-bulbs  of  this  Cattleya  are  elongated, 
and  somewhat  angled  and  furrowed.  The  sepals  are 
oblong,  the  lateral  ones  being  falcate,  and  all  are  of 
a  clear,  warm  purple.  The  petals  are  at  least  twice 
as  broad,  oblong-elliptic,  and  rather  darker  or  richer 
in  hue.  The  three-lobed  lip  has  rounded  or  blunt 
lateral  lobes,  enlivened  with  deep  purple,  branching 
veins  ;  the  middle  lobe  is  moderate  in  size,  oblate, 
slightly  crisped  or  undulated  at  the  margin,  and  of  a 
deep  rich  purple.  The  three-angled  column  is  blush. 
A  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded  it  when  shown 
by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  at  the  Drill 
Hall,  on  the  3rd  inst. 

Phaius  Sanderiana. 

The  vigour  of  this  Phaius  reminds  one  of  P.  grandi- 
folius,  as  the  elliptic  leaves  are  very  large  with  three 
to  seven  strong  ribs,  and  plaited.  The  flower  stem 
is  about  3i  ft.  high,  furnished  with  distant  bracts  and 
a  raceme  of  flowers  at  the  top  ;  the  latter  are  of 
large  size  and  bold  appearance.  Both  sepals  and 
petals  are  lanceolate,  with  long  points,  and  of  a  warm 
reddish-brown,  The  tube  of  the  lip  externally  is 
yellow  merging  into  brownish-purple  at  the  base  of 
the  lamina,  which  is  white  with  a  purple  central 
line  ;  and  the  base  of  the  lateral  lobes  is  purple.  An 
Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it  when  show-n  by 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co. 

Cynorchis  flexuosa 

The  leaves  are  radical,  linear,  strongly  three-ribbed, 
and  lined  with  purple  on  the  veins  beneath.  The 
scape  is  about  18  in.  high,  bearing  a  raceme  of  few 
flowers  at  the  top.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
relatively  small,  ovate,  and  green,  the  latter  being 
somewhat  paler.  The  lip  is  deeply  three  lobed  with 


the  middle  lobe  bifid,  and  all  finely  crenate  at  the 
outer  edge,  the  whole  is  of  a  clear  yellow,  with  a 
maroon  blotch  at  the  base.  Messrs.  1-  Sander 
&  Co.  exhibited  it,  and  a  Botanical  Certificate  was 
awarded. 

Laelio-Cattleya  Phoebe 

Ihis  bigeneric  hybrid  was  obtained  from  Cattleya 
Mossiae,  fertilised  with  the  pollen  of  Ladia  cinna- 
barina,  and  was  raised  by  Mr  William  Murrav 
The  pseudo-bulbs  are  somewhat  peculiar,  being 
intermediate  between  the  parents,  cylindrical  or 
spmdle  shaped,  and  of  a  shining  green  The  leaves 
are  oblong,  6  in.  to  10  in  in  length,  recurved  or  bent, 
rigid,  and  of  a  dark  green.  The  plant  shown  by 
Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  Wylam-on-Tyne,  at  the 
Drill  Hall,  on  the  3rd  inst  ,  bore  two  flowers,  but 
will  in  all  probability  develop  more  from  a  spathe  as 
it  increases  in  size  and  vigour.  The  sepals  are 
oblong-linear  and  pale  orange.  The  petals  are  some¬ 
what  broader,  oblong,  finely  serrulate  on  the  upper 
half,  and  similar  in  colour  to  the  sepals.  The  lip  is 
intermediate  in  character  between  those  of  the 
parents.  The  tube  is  paler  than  the  sepals  and 
petals  and  lined  with  purple  on  both  surfaces  ;  the 
lamina  is  strongly  undulated  as  in  the  case  of  the 
male  parent,  crenate,  and  crimson  with  buff  edges. 
1  he  effect  of  the  pollen  has  been  to  reduce  the  width 
of  all  the  segments,  while  the  colour  is  also  that  of 
the  male  parent  with  exception  of  the  crimson  of  the 
lamina  and  the  purple  lines  on  the  tube.  The  pollen 
parent  then  has  more  effect  than  that  of  supplying 
the  colour  as  is  usually  ascribed  to  it.  A  First-class 
Certificate  was  awarded  it. 

Laeiia  Latona. 

In  general  appearance  this  reminds  one  of  Laelio- 
Cattleya  Phoebe,  a  matter  that  need  not  create 
surprise  seeing  that  Laeiia  cinnabarina  is  one  of  the 
parents  in  both  cases.  The  hybrid  under  notice  was 
raised  from  the  last  named  as  the  seed  parent, 
fecundated  with  the  pollen  of  Laeiia  purpurata 
The  pseudo-bulbs  are  fusiform,  moderate  in  length 
and  stoutness,  and  covered  with  grey  sheaths. 
The  leaves  are  lanceolate-oblong,  and  leathery.  The 
sepals  are  oblong-linear,  and  bright  or  clear  yellow  . 
The  petals  on  the  contrary  are  oblanceolate-oblong, 
twice  as  broad,  and  suffused  or  veined  with  buff  on 
an  orange-yellow  ground.  The  lip  is  narrow'  and 
tubular,  yellow  at  the  base  and  bright  purple 
upwards  both  internally  and  externally.  The  sides 
of  the  lamina  are  strongly  undulated,  almost  closing 
the  mouth  of  the  tube,  a  peculiarity  derived  from  the 
male  parent  ;  the  tip  of  the  lamina  is  yellow  and  the 
base  of  the  tube  internally  is  lined  with  purple  on  a 
pale  yellow  ground.  A  First-class  Certificate  was 
awarded  it  when  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea,  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  3rd  inst. 

Cattleya  Philo  albifiora 
The  sepals  of  this  hybrid  are  linear-oblong,  the 
petals  lanceolate,  and  all  are  white.  The  lip  is  also 
white  with  exception  of  some  purple  lines  in  the 
tube,  a  large,  pale  yellow,  diverging  blotch  in  the 
throat,  and  a  purple  band  across  the  middle  of  the 
lamina.  Cattleya  Philo  as  well  as  the  variety  under 
notice  was  obtained  from  C  Mossiae  crossed  with  C 
iricolor,  and  the  difference  between  the  two  may  be 
ascertained  by  reference  to  C.  Philo,  p.  553  An 
Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it  when  shown  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Eriopsis  biloba 

In  general  aspect  this  Orchid  is  very  pretty.  It  has 
ovoid,  elongated,  and  somewhat  curved  pseudo-bulbs 
about  3  in.  long.  The  scape  arising  from  the  base  of 
it,  attains  a  height  of  2  ft.  to  zl  ft.,  bearing  a  raceme 
of  bloom  at  the  top.  The  flowers  are  moderate  in 
size,  with  oblong  yellow  sepals,  suffused  with  orange 
brown  at  the  edges.  The  petals  are  narrower  and 
much  darker  in  colour,  especially  at  the  edges.  The 
lip  is  pale  buff  yellow',  densely  and  finely  speckled  all 
over  and  lined  with  purple  ;  the  middle  lobe  is  very 
small,  bifid  and  pale  yellow,  with  a  few  purple  blotches 
at  the  base.  A  Botanical  Certificate  was  awarded  it 
when  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  3rd  inst.  by 
Messrs.  Charlesworth,  Shuttleworth  &  Co.,  Heaton, 
Bradford,  and  Park  Road,  Clapham. 

Pleurothallis  Colibri 

Several  of  the  small-flowered  species  of  Pleurothallis 
are  extremely  interesting  as  well  as  pretty  in  a  col¬ 
lection  of  Orchids,  notwithstanding  their  small  size. 
The  space  they  occupy  is  comparatively  nothing,  as 
they  can  be  suspended  from  the  roof  in  large 
numbers  out  of  the  way  of  the  stronger  growing  sub¬ 
jects.  The  flow  ers  of  the  species  above  named  just 
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overtop  the  leaves  sufficiently  to  show  themselves 
off.  The  sepals  are  deep  purple,  spreading,  and 
fringed  with  long  white  papillae,  which  give  them  a 
singular  appearance.  We  noted  it  at  h  alkland  Park, 
South  Norwood  Hill. 

Stanhopea  Insignis. 

This  the  typical  form  of  the  genus  is  more  seldom 
seen  in  cultivation  than  several  of  the  others.  It 
recently  flowered  with  Messrs.  Charlesworth, 
Shuttleworth &  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  andClapham. 
The  flowers  are  of  great  size  with  spreading  sepals 
of  a  pale  yellow,  beautifully  spotted  and  marked  with 
purple.  The  petals  are  very  much  smaller  as  in 
other  species,  closely  reflexed  over  the  sepals,  and 
more  prominently  marked  or  even  blotched  with 
purple.  The  lip  is  a  singular  looking  organ  owing  to 
the  greatly  inflated  base  or  hypochil ;  other  parts  of 
it  are  also  massive,  nearly  white,  and  finely  spotted 
with  purple.  The  column  is  broadly  winged,  and 
very  striking  in  this  respect  even  when  compared 
with  others.  The  flowers  do  not  last  long  in  perfec¬ 
tion,  but  are  agreeably  fragrant,  and  therefore  not 
objectionable  in  that  respect  like  S.  tigrina  and  several 
others. 


WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN. 


Cyanophyllum  magnificum— Fine  foliaged 
plants  of  this  class  often  suffer  greatly  during  the 
winter  months  owing  to  bad  light,  fog,  and  other 
unfavourable  conditions.  In  such  cases,  if  the  plants 
have  lost  many  of  their  leaves,  the  tops  may  be  taken 
off  and  rooted  afresh.  This  will  cause  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  side  buds  on  the  old  plants,  and  these  in 
their  turn  when  firm  enough  may  be  taken  off  and 
rooted. 

Pandanus  and  Pine-apple. — The  best  variegated 
suckers  of  the  former  should  be  secured  in  preference 
to  the  green  ones  whenever  they  make  their  appear¬ 
ance.  The  smaller  suckers  give  even  better  results 
than  the  larger  and  coarser  growing  ones,  because 
they  keep  for  a  longer  time  in  a  useful  and  suitable 
size  for  table  and  other  decorative  purposes.  This 
applies  to  the  crown  of  the  fruit  of  the  variegated 
Pme-apple,  which  grows  slowly,  and  should  other 
suckers  be  produced  from  the  base  of  the  fruits,  as 
sometimes  happens,  they  may  be  taken  advantage  of 
for  propagating  purposes. 

Achimenes. — Give  these  a  favourable  position 
with  regard  to  light,  and  when  the  soil  gets  filled 
with  roots  give  weak  applications  of  liquid  manure. 
A  little  guano  in  the  water  would  answer  the  same 
purpose.  In  all  cases  see  that  they  do  not  suffer 
for  want  of  water,  particularly  those  in'baskets. 

Fuchsias. — Plants  intended  to  be  in  full  bloom  in 
August  should  be  allowed  to  come  on  very  gradually 
in  a  cool  and  well  ventilated  house.  Stopping  may 
be  resorted  to  where  any  shoots  are  running  away 
too  vigorously  so  as  to  spoil  the  general  appearance 
of  the  plant.  When  grown  in  pyramidal  fashion  it 
may  be  necessary  sometimes  to  tie  down  a  long 
shoot  to  fill  a  vacant  space.  Plants  intended  to  be 
in  flower  by  June  should  not  be  stopped  after  this. 
Give  copious  supplies  of  water,  and  in  the  afternoons 
of  fine  days  a  copious  syringing  is  very  much  liked 
by  Fuchsias. 

Annuals  for  Conservatory  Work. — Give 
close  attention  to  such  things  as  Schizanthus,  which 
were  sown  in  autumn  and  are  now  rapidly  advancing 
towards  the  flowering  stage.  Single  Petunias,  Ten- 
week  Stocks,  Brachycome  iberidifolia,  and  Torenias 
should  be  potted  on  as  they  require  it,  keeping  them 
near  the  glass  to  encourage  a  dwarf  sturdy  growth. 
Rhodanthes,  Acrocliniums,  Mignonette,  and  others 
of  that  class  should  be  thinned  out  to  the  required 
distance  apart,  as  nothing  suffers  more  from  over¬ 
crowding  in  the  young  state. 

Sub- Tropical  Plants— Rapid  growing  stuff 
should  be  potted  on  if  they  are  likely  to  get  pot  bound, 
as  there  is  little  chance  of  sufficiently  settled  A-eather 
to  have  them  planted  out  of  doors  for  some  time  to 
come.  This  would  apply  to  Ricinus,  Eucalyptus, 
Hemp  and  Maize,  all  of  which  have  been  raised  from 
seeds.  The  same  would  apply  to  Grevillea  robusta, 
Chamaepeuce  diacantha  and  C.  cassabonae,  and 
Acacia  lophantha. 

Orchard  House. — All  trees  in  pots  will  now  re¬ 
quire  go  .d  supplies  of  water,  and  stimulants  of  some 
kind,  more  particularly  if  they  have  set  a  good  crop 
of  fruit.  Top  dressings  of  some  rich  material  will 


also  prove  very  beneficial.  Use  the  garden  engine 
freely  to  keep  down  insect  pests,  and  should  green¬ 
fly  have  made  a  footing,  fumigate  the  house  on  calm 
evenings  of  one  or  two  successive  nights. 

Melons. — Where  the  crop  is  only  yet  about  half 
grown,  plenty  of  moisture  both  at  the  root- and  in  the 
atmosphere  will  have  to  be  kept  up ;  where  it  is 
approaching  maturity,  a  drier  condition  must  prevail. 
To  avoid  the  necessity  of  much  water  at  this  stage, 
a  good  watering  should  be  git  en  a  week  or  more 
prior  to  ripening,  after  which  a  mulching  of  some 
light  material  may  be  given  to  prevent  evaporation. 

Calceolarias  and  Pansies  for  Bedding. — All 
the  hardier  kinds  of  Calceolarias,  such  as  Golden 
Gem,  Floribunda,  and  others  of  the  same  type,  may 
now  be  placed  in  their  summer  quarters  if  they  have 
been  previously  well  hardened  off.  The  planting  of 
Violas  and  Pansies  should  be  completed  at  once,  so 
that  they  may  get  thoroughly  established  while  there 
is  yet  moisture  in  the  soil.  Young  plants  that  were 
struck  in  autumn  give  the  most  satisfactory-  resultst 
and  should  therefore  be  employed  in  the  most  pro¬ 
minent  positions  in  preference  to  old  plants. 

Sea  Kale. — The  season  forthis  excellent  vegetable 
is  now  over,  and  the  manure  used  in  forcing  the  plants 
as  well  as  the  pots  covering  them  should  be  removed. 
Any  sprouts  still  fit  for  use  may  be  cut  and  kept  in  a 
cool  place  until  required  for  use.  The  sprouts  that 
are  afterwards  produced  may  be  reduced  to  one  or 
three,  according  as  there  is  space  to  develop  good 
crowns  for  next  year’s  use.  Some  of  the  more 
decayed  portions  of  the  dung  may  be  dug  in  to  assist 
the  plants  in  making  a  good  growth. 

Cauliflower,  Cabbages,  &c  — A  sowing  of  early 
and  late  Cauliflower,  such  as  Early  London  and 
Veitch’s  Autumn  Giant,  may  now  be  made  for 
autumn  and  early  winter  use.  Some  of  the  Cabbages 
may  also  be  sown  for  winter  use.  Eaily  Ulm, 
Vertus,  and  other  Savoys  for  late  planting,  may,  be 
sown  at  the  same  time.  Sowings  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
and  Canadian  Wonder  Dwarf  Beans  should  be  made 
for  a  succession.  Where  much  salading  is  required, 
make  a  sowing  every  fortnight  of  Radishes,  Mustard 
and  Cress,  in  quantities  according  to  requirements, 
in  order  to  have  a  succession  in  good  condition. 

,  ♦  , 

SOCIETIES. 


Royal  Botanic  Society. — The  first  of  a  series  of 
six  lectures  on  popular  botanical  subjects  was  given 
in  the  museum  in  the  Gardens  on  the  6th  inst.  The 
lecturer  (Professor  Marshall  Ward,  F.R.S.)  took  as 
his  subject  “  Seeds  and  Seedlings,"  but  dealt  chiefly 
with  the  various  contrivances  by  which  the  seeds  of 
many  plants  are  enabled  to  distribute  themselves 
over  very  large  areas ;  some  winged  or  provided 
with  hair-like  processes  in  which  the  wind  acts  as  a 
transporting  agent  ;  others,  again,  whose  distribution 
depends  upon  their  attaching  themselves  to  animals 
or  birds  ;  and,  lastly,  where  the  plant  itself  does  the 
work,  bursting  the  nut  or  fruit  and  throwing  the 
seeds  to  a  considerable  distance,  as  in  the  Sandbox 
Tree,  Squirting  Cucumber,  Balsams,  etc.  Among 
those  plants  taking  particular  care  of  their  offspring, 
he  mentioned  the  Mangrove  Tree,  which,  living  as 
it  does  upon  the  extreme  edge  between  land  and  sea, 
and  therefore  more  exposed  to  accident  than  most 
other  plants,  retains  its  seeds  upon  the  branches 
until  the  first  root  has  grown  as  long  as  a  candle 
below  the  seed ;  then,  when  at  last  it  falls  into  the 
soft  mud,  it  is  quite  ready  to  start  into  growth  on 
its  own  account. 

Sevenoaks  Gardeners  and  Amateurs’  Society. — A 
well-attended  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on 
the  3rd  inst.,  the  chair  being  taken  by  Mr.  Wolfe. 
Mr.  Searing  was  awarded  a  Cultural  Certificate  for 
Oncidium  spbacelatum  carrying  two  very  good 
racemes  of  its  yellow  and  chestnut  brown  flowers, 
whilst  votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  Messrs.  Baker 
and  Searing  for  Polyanthuses  and  Auriculas. 
Subsequently  Mr.  Searing  opened  a  discussion  on 
Amateur  Gardening,  and  the  judging  of  cottage 
gardens,  which  elicited  the  general  opinion  that 
rules  should  be  laid  down  by  societies  which  offer 
prizes  for  the  best  kept  gardens  or  allotments,  as  to 
what  the  judges  would  consider  when  judging  ;  as 
there  was  a  tendency'  amongst  competitors  to  crop 
their  gardens  with  a  lot  of  things  which  cottagers 
rarely  consume,  simply  because  judges  in  that 
district  give  points  for  everything  they  find  growing 
in  the  gardens ;  consequently  those  who  happen  to 
have  the  greatest  variety  won,  and  those  who  might 
have  a  much  better  garden  from  a  cottager's  point  of 
view,  got  nothing. 


ouescions  sod  snsroeRs. 

***  Correspondents  are  requested,  in  order  to  avoid  delay, 
to  address  all  communications  to  "The  Editor” 
or  "  The  Publisher,”  and  not  to  any  person  bv 
name,  unless  the  correspondence  is  of  a  private 
character.  Telegrams  may  be  addressed  "  Bambusa 
London." 

Cucumbers  diseased. — C.  P.  :  It  is  impossible  to 
tell  with  precision  what  is  the  matter  with  your 
Cucumbers  without  seeing  a  specimen ;  but  we 
suspect  they  are  attacked  by  a  fungus  known  as 
Glseosporium  laeticolor,  which  penetrates  into  the 
interior,  and  ramifying  there  soon  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance  upon  the  surface,  at  first  as  isolated  sunk  spots, 
which  increase  in  size  till  they  may  cover  the  whole 
of  the  surface  of  the  fruit.  No  fungicide  will  destroy 
it  in  the  interior  of  the  fruit,  so  that  diseased 
specimens  should  be  picked  off  and  burnt.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  house  should  be  kept  drier  in 
order  to  check  the  ravages  of  the  fungus.  There  are 
however  several  fungi  which  attack  Cucumbers,  and 
a  badly  affected  specimen  might  be  sent  for  micro¬ 
scopical  examination. 

Alpine  Auricula. — F.  Bland  :  The  points  of  a 
good  Alpine  Auricula  are  that  the  eye  should  be 
large,  circular,  well  defined  where  it  meets  the  ground 
or  body  colour,  into  which  it  should  not  run  in  streaks, 
nor  be  angled.  The  ground  colour  should  be  of  some 
rich  dark  hue,  and  should  gradually  become  paler 
towards  the  margin,  that  is,  the  body'  colour  and  the 
edge  should  be  of  different  hues  blending  one  into  the 
other,  and  not  in  distinct  zones.  The  eye  may  be 
white,  yellow,  or  of  some  intermediate  shade,  but 
clear,  bright  yellow  is  most  esteemed. 

Table  Decorations. — Ignoramus  .  The  subject  is 
ably  dealt  with  in  Miss  Hassard’s  FPral  Decorations, 
(Macmillan)  ;  and  Burbidge’s  Domestic  Floriculiure 
(Blackwood),  There  is  no  separate  work  on  the 
subject. 

Forced  Strawberries. — J .  White  :  The  plants 
are  valueless  for  forcing  another  year.  You  must 
have  fresh  ones  every  season.  If  you  could  plant 
out  the  hundred  -which  have  not  done  very  well,  they 
would  in  all  probability  give  you  an  autumn  crop. 

Names  of  Plants.— F.  T.,  Lanark  :  Primula  ver- 
ticillata. — Miss  Walsh  :  1,  Doronicum  plantagineum ; 
2,  Doronicum  caucasicum  ;  3,  Geum  rivale  ;  4,  Car- 
damine  pratensis  flore  pleno  ;  5,  Phlox  subulata ; 
6,  Saxifraga  cuneifolia;  7,  Saxifraga  Hostii;  8,  Saxi- 
fraga  coespitosa  var.  —  IF.  J.  D.  :  Oxalis  Ortgiesii. — 
Win.  D  tlgarno  :  Odontoglossum  pulchellum. — G.E.G. 
1,  Orobus  vernus ;  2,  Vinca  minor;  3,  Pyrus  Aucu- 
paria. — Cupar  Fife:  Dendrobium  chlorops. — Alpha  : 
Cymbidium  Lowianum 

Peach  Leaves  Injured. —  G.  P.  :  We  could  not 
find  the  insect  you  refer  to,  but  whatever  it  may  be, 
it  is  certainly  not  the  cause  of  the  serious  injury  to 
the  leaves.  They  are  in  a  poor,  flimsy  condition, 
wanting  in  substance  and  vigour  through  being  kept 
in  a  too  moist  and  close  atmosphere.  They  have 
been  scalded  by  being  caught  by'  bright  sunshine 
while  wet ;  the  moisture  has  acted  as  lenses  and 
killed  the  tissues  of  the  parts  acted  upon,  which 
eventually  wither  up  and  drop  out.  Not  even  the 
rapacious  Otiorhynchus  could  damage  them  to  the 
extent  yours  have  been  injured,  and  the  remedy  is 
to  give  more  air,  and  earlier.  in  the  morning,  and  to 
keep  the  atmosphere  dried. 

Vine  Losing  its  Bunches. — J.  R.\  The  most 
reasonable  explanation  would  appear  to  be  that  the 
Vine  is  in  a  poor  condition  at  the  roots — in  fact 
starved.  The  shoots  made  up  to  a  certain  point 
were  made  upon  the  reserve  material  stored  up  in 
the  rods  the  previous  year,  and  after  growth  com¬ 
menced  vigorously  the  roots  should  have  come  into 
healthy  vigorous  action  to  carry-  on  the  work.  This 
yours  do  not  seem  to  have  done — hence  the  want  of 
power  to  develop  the  bunches  any  further. 

Moss  on  Surface  of  the  Soil. — J.  IF :  The 
soil  must  be  in  a  bad  condition  or  the  moss  would 
not  grow  in  the  way  it  does.  See  to  the  drainage  at 
once,  then  scrape  off  the  moss  and  top  dress  with 
fresh  soil.  You  do  not  say  if  the  Azaleas  are  in  pots, 
but  in  any'  case  the  remedy  is  the  same — give  good 
drainage  and  renew  the  soil  or  as  much  of  it  as 
possible. 

Melons  Dying. — Omega:  It  is  impossible  to  say 
with  certainty  from  the  piece  you  sent,  because  it 
was  thoroughly  dried  up.  Melons  are  liable  both  to 
insect  and  fungoid  enemies,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  plant  might  suggest  either;  or  it  might  arise 
from  altogether  another  cause.  A  small,  almost 
transparent  mite  often  destroys  the  young  stems 
and  leaves,  but  if  the  latter  are  healthy,  then  the 
matter  proceeds  from  the  roots.  A  fungus  named 
Glseosporium  laeticolor  often  destroy-s  the  plants 
after  they  have  attained  full  size.  It  attacks  the 
roots  and  the  collar  of  the  plant  just  where  it  enters 
the  soil.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  only  remedy  is  to 
clear  out  the  soil  and  sow  again  in  fresh  material 
obtained  from  another  source. 

Communications  Received. — I.  F. — W.  D. — 
R.  B. — T.  F. — H.  G.  C. — Boundarv  Chemical  Co., 
Lim  — W.  I.— J.  W.— J.  L.  &  S.— R.  D.—  J.  S.— 

W.  E.— J.  W.— N.  S.— VV.  P.  R.— W.  C.— 

X.  F.  O. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

William  Sydenham,  Tamworth. — Show  and 
Fancy  Pansies. 

W.  E.  Boyce,  Archway  Road,  Highgate,  N. — 
Choice  Fuchsias. 

COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

May  nth. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 

s.  d  s.  d. 


Apples...  per  ^-sieve  i  o  50 
Canadian  and  Nova 
Scotian  Apples 

per  barrel  12  0  20  0 
Tasmanian  Apple 

per  case...  8  o  15  o  | 

Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


Strawberries  per  lb. 

New  Grapes  per  lb. 

Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael’s,  each  2  6 


s  d. 
2  o 
2  6 


5.  a 
4  o 
4  o 

6  0 


s.  d. 

ArtichokesGlobedoz.  3  0 

Asparagus . bun.  2  o 

Beans,  French,  perlb.  2  o 

Beet . per  dozen  2  o 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  1  6 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz.  3  0 

Celery . per  bundle  2  6 

Cucumbers  . each  o  6 

Endive.  French,  doz.  2  6 
Herbs  . per  bunch  o  2 


d.  s.  d.  s.  d 

6  o  Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 

5  o  Lettuces  ...per  dozen  1  6 

2  6  Mushrooms,  p.  basket  1  3 

3  0  Onions . per  bunch  0  4 

2  6  Parsley  ...  per  bunch  o  6 

Radishes...  per  dozen  1  6 

6  0  Smallsalading, punnet  o  4 
Seakale  ...per  basket  1  6 
Spinach,  per  strike  ...  1  6 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  1  6 

Turnips _ per  bun.  o  6 

Potatos. — Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 

Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


3  0 
o  6 


2  0 
2  o 
0  6 


2  6 


s.  d.  s.  a. 
Acacia  var«,perdoz.  12  0  18  o 
Arum  Lilies,  per  doz.  60  90 

Azalea  . per  doz.  18  o  42  o 

— Mollis . per  doz.  24  0  36  o 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  40120 

Cineraria  ...peraoz.  40  80 
Deutzia.  per  doz  ...60  90 
Dracaena  term.,  doz.  24  o  36  o 
Dracaena  viridis.doz.  90180 
Echeveria  Pyramid- 

alis . 9  o  18  0 

Erica  Willmoriana 

per  doz.. . t 2  o  18  o 
—  various,  per  doz.  9  o  24  o 
Evergreens, invar. doz  6  0  24  c 
Ferns,  invar. .per  doz.  4  o  18  0 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Fuchsia, . per  doz  60120 

Genista . per  doz.  6  0  10  0 

Ivy  Geraniums,  per  doz. 

60  90 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

doz.  pots  12  o  18  0 
Lil'um  Harrisii,  doz.  15  o  30  o 

Lobelia,  . per  doz.  40  80 

Marguerites,  per  doz.  6  o  12  0 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  5  o  10  o 
Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  10  6 
Palms,  Specimen  ...  15  0  63  o 
Pelargoniums, perdoz.  9  0  18  o 

-sdarlet . per  doz.  40  60 

Primula  Sinensis  per 

doz.  40  60 
Spiraeas... ...per  doz.  8  o  12  o 


Ferns,  small,  per  100  8  o  12  0 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  o  60  c 

Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d 

Anemone  various, 

French,  dcz.  bun.  2  o 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  2  0 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  o  6 
Bluebells,  doz.  belts,  o  9 
Carnations.  1 2  blooms  1  o 
Cowslips,  doz.  bchs.  1  o 
Daffodils,  double, 

doz.  bunches  2  0 
— Single,  doz.  b  hs.  1  6 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  2  6 
Freezia . doz.  bun.  2  o 

4  o 


Gardenias  12  blooms 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6 
Hyacinths, 12  bunches  3  040 
Jonquils,  doz.  bnches  10  20 
Lilac,  French, 

per  bunch  4050 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  26  40 
Liliumsvar., doz. blms.  16  30 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

doz.  bunches  6  o  10  o 
MaidenhairFern,i2bs.  4  080 


,  Marguerites,  12  bun.  2  0 
o  Mignonette..  12  bun.  3  o 
o  i  Narciss,  var.,  Scilly, 
o  i  doz.  bunches  2  o 
6  Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  o  9 

o  I  — scarlet . 12  bchs.  4  o 

6  Primroses,  doz.  ochs.  o  6 
Primula,  double,  bun.  o  9 
4  o  Pansies,  doz.  bchs  ...  1  0 
6  o  Polyanthus,  doz.  Lchs.  2  o 
4  0  O.  chid  Bloom  in  var. 

4  o  per  bloom,  from  o  3 
Roses,  yellow,  dozen  2  o 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  2  o 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  1  6 
—  Tea . per  dozen  1  o 


4  0 
6  c 

4  0 
1  0 
6  o 
1  o 

1  o 

2  o 
4  o 


Spiraeas. ..doz.  bnchs  6  o 
Tuberoses,  per  doz  0  6 

Tulip,  doz.  bchs .  2  o 

Violets  Dark,  French, 

doz.  bunches  1  o 
— English,  doz.  bchs.  1  o 
Wallflowers, 

doz.  bunches  3  o 


6  0 
4  o 

2  6 

3  o 
8  o 
1  6 
6  o 

1  6 
1  6 

4  o 
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ALBERT’S 

Highly  Concentrated 

HORTICULTURAL  MANURE 

A  Chemically  Pure  Plant  Food. 

Unparalleled  for  its  Rapid  Action  &  Fructifying 
Properties. 


Best  and  only  Reliable  Complete  Fertilizer  for  all 
Vegetables,  Fruit  Trees,  Vines,  Floivers,  Lawns, etc. 


UNPRECEDENTED  RESULTS  OBTAINED  BY  ITS  USE 


For  Prices  and  Descriptive  Pamphlet  apply  to 

H.  &  E.  ALBERT, 

17,  Gracechurch  Street,  Mon,  E.C. 

Responsible  Agents  Wanted. 


RICHARDSONS 


HOHTICULTURA 
BUILDINGS. 

Conservatories,  Greenhouses. 

Vineries, Peach  Houses,  Stove 
and  Orchid  Houses,  &c. 

Also  Boilers,  Pipes, 

and  Fittirgs.  f  ^  "  Many 

V*.  \<b  L  Prize  Medals. 

-  -  ^ 

Ttivpcrar}  London  Offices 
and  Exhibits: 

^A 


Stand  14,  Group  A, 
International  Horticultural  Exhibition 


W.  RICHARDSON  &  CO, 

DARLINGTON. 

PROTECT  YOUR  PLANTS  AND  GLASS  FROM  FROST, 
DAMP,  AND  COLD  WINDS  BY  USING 


J  > 


“FRIGI  DOMO 

(registered  trade  mark) 

CANVAS. 

Patronised  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  for  Windsor  Castle 
and  Frogmore  Gardens;  the  Duke  of  Northumberland;  the 
Duke  or  Devonshire  ;  the  late  Sir  J.  Paxton  for  the  Crystai 
Palace  ;  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew  ;  the  late  Professor  Lindiey, 
for  the  Royal  Horticultu' al  Society  ;  Baroness  Burdett-Coutis, 
Lo  d  A.  Edwin  Hill  Trevor,  &c.,  &c. 

Made  of  PREPARED  HAIR  and  WOOL.  A  perfect  non¬ 
conductor  of  heat  or  cold,  keeping  a  fixed  temperature  where 
it  is  applied.  For  all  Horticultural  and  Floricnkural  purposes 
it  has  an  intrinsic  value.  Introduced  by  the  Hte  Elisha  T. 
Archer  more  than  20  years  ago.  Cut  to  any  lengths  required. 
To  be  had  of  all  Nurserymen  and  Florists. 


FOR  PRICE  LIST  &  PARTICULARS  ADDRESS 


FNJAMIN 

2,  DUKE  STREET, 


DGINGTON, 

LONDON  BRIDGE. 


And  tor  all  Glass  Structures  that  require  shading.  So’d  in 
packets  is. each, with  full  directions  for  us^and  maybe  obtained 
from  all  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen.  The  public  are  cautioned 
against  spurious  imitations.  Each  packet  should  bear  the 
Trade  Mark  as  above. 

Sole  Manufacturers:  CORRY  &  Co.,  Limited, 

Offices  &  Shoic  R toms :  13,  15,  &  16,  Finsbury  St.,  London,  E.C. 

Sold  by  all  Seedsmen  and  Florists. 

J A  ft!  Eg  FLETCHER, 

Horticultural  Builder,  Workington. 

CARDEN  FRAMES. 

Best  red  deal,  frames  1}  thick,  lights  2-in.,  glazed  2r-oz. 
English  glass,  three  coats  best  white  lead,  improved  set-opens, 
thick  hinges;  put  together  and  taken  to  pieces  in  ten  minutes. 
Span-roof.  Cash  prices,  carriage  paid. 


6ft.  by  3ft . £1  16 

6ft.  by  4  ft .  2  4 

8ft.  by  6ft .  3  10 

f-span  same  price 


Cucumber  and  Melon  Frames. 

6ft.  by  4ft . £1  14  6 

8ft.  by  6ft.  ..  ..  ...  2  18  o 

i2it.  by  6ft .  3  19  o 


Pit-lights,  unglazed  or  painted,  6ft.  by  4ft.,  5s. 

Pit-lights,  painted  three  coats  and  glazed  21-oz.,  6ft.  by  4ft.,  14s. 
Catalogue  Free. 

CHEAPEST  GREENHOUSES  IN  THE  TRADE. 

The  Gardening  World, 

Subscription  (inclu  iing  postage)  :  3  months,  is.  Sd. 

6  months,  3s.  3 i.  ;  12  months,  6s.  6 d.,  prepaid. 
Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  countries  in  the  Postal 
Union,  8s.  Sd.  per  annum,  prepaid. 


1, 


PUBLISHING  OFFICE 

CLEMENT’S  IJSNCT 

STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Telegraphic  Address:  “BAMBUSA,  LONDON.” 


ovA^ 

.  t  \  m 

4,  LONDON^ 

vC  .V 


cG 

IN  VISITOR 

TRADE  MARK. 


TRADE  MARK. 

THESE  WELL-KNOWN 

mfllNURES 


ARE  USED  BY  THE 


LEADING  GROWERS, 

ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY, 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

ROYAL  PARKS, 


L0N00N  COUNTY  COUNCIL, 

THROUGHOUT  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM, 
And  in  every  Quar  er  of  the  Globe. 


Sold  by  S  edsmun,  Fiorists,  an  1  Nnrs^ryintn, 

In  6d.  &  Is.  Packets  &  Sealed  Bag-s. 

7  lbs.  14  lbs.  28  lbs.  56  lbs.  H2lbs. 

2  6  4/6  7  6  12/6  20  - 

Or  direct  from  the  Works  in  Is.  Packets,  Post  Free,  or 
Bags  of  either  size,  Carriage  Paid  (as  sample),  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  Cash  with  order  as  above. 

The  respective  Trade  Mark  is  printed  on  every  Packet 
anti  aag,  and  also  impressed  on  the  Lead  Seal  attached  to 
the  ninth  of  each  Bag.—  The  only  Guarantee  of 
Genuineness. 

PRICES  OF  CRUSHED  BONES  IN  VARIOUS  SIZES 
ON  APPLICATION. 


CLAY  &  SON, 

Manufacturers  &  Bone  Crushers, 

TEMPLE  MILL  LANE,  STRATFORD,  LONDON,  E. 

^  PIC  REN  A,” 

THE  UNIVERSAL  INSECTICIDE, 

SAFE- ECONOMICAL- EFFECTUAL, 

FOR 

GREEN  and  BLACK  FLY,  AMERICAN  BLIGHT,  RED 
SP  DER,  CAMELLIA  SCALE,  MEALY  BUG,  BROWN 
and  WHITE  SCALE,  WORMS,  WOOD  LiCE,  &c 


“15,  Princes  Street,  Edinbi  rgh,  15th  July,  18S7. 

Dear  Sirs— I  have  thoroughly  tested  a  sample  of  anew 
Insecticide  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  send  me.  At  the 
rate  of  1  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  950  I  find  it 
kills  Green-fly  immediately  Double  this  strength,  or  2  ozs.  to 
gallon  at  120°,  seals  the  fate  of  Scale  of  all  sorts  in  a  few 
seconds  ,  while  j  ozs.  to  gallon  at  same  temperature  effectually 
dissolves  Mealy  Bug,  and  so  far  as  I  have  yet  obser  ed,  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  injury  to  leaf  or  flower,  and  it  is  withal  a  most 
agreeable  compound  to  work  with.  All  our  insect  remedies 
are  applied  through  common  syringe  or  garden  engine,  a  much 
severer  test  of  efficiency  than  when  applied  by  hand-v\  ashing 
or  spray. 

“  I  remain,  Dear  Sirs,  yours  truly  (signed)  A.  MACKEXZIE. 

{0/  Messrs.  Methuen  &  Sons.) 

“Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway, 
London,  yth  January ,  1888. 

“Gentlemen — I  have  given  your  Insecticide,  ‘Picrena.’a 
good  trial  in  competition  with  many  others.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  I  have  found  it  more  effectual  in  destroying  Mealy  Bug 
and  other  insects  than  anything  we  have  used.  It  ought  to 
command  a  good  sale. 

(Signed)  “  B.  S.  WILLIAMS.” 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Nurserymen,  and  Florists. 

In  Bottles  at  is.  6d.,  2 s.  6 d.,  and  3 s.  6 d. ;  in  tins  (1 
and  2  gallons),  10s.  6 d.  and  20 s.  each;  in  quantities  of 
5  gallons  and  upwards,  9 s.  per  gallon. 

prepared  only  by 

DUNCAN,  F LOCKHART  &  Co., 

Chemists  to  the  Queen,  EDINBURGH, 

SPECIAL  AGENTS — 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS  &  SON, 

Victoria  &  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  Londo 

WM.  EDWARDS  &  SON, 

57,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London. 


Please  send  me  “  T he  Gardening  W  orld,” 
for__ _ months,  commencing  on 


for  which  1  enclose 

Name _ 

A  d  dr ess 
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JAMES  SENDALL  a  00., 

BUILDERS,  CAMBRIDGE. 

CONSERVATORIES,  PLANT  HOUSES,  VI  ERiES,  &c 

Erected  in  any  style,  Plans  and  Estimates  Free. 


THE  PEOPLE’S  SPAN-ROOF  GREENHOUSE. 

No.  88.  Size  15  ft.  by  10  ft.,  as  made.  These  pretty  Hot¬ 
houses  are  made  to  build  on  2  ft.  6  in.  of  brickwork,  or  as  a 
tenant's  fixture  as  shown ;  they  are  Portable,  easily  put  up  or 
removed.  The  wood  is  best  seasoned  red  deal.  Iron  gutters 
and  pipes,  two  ends,  one  with  a  door  ;  brass  bolt  lock,  side  and 
top  ventilators,  handsome  iron  brackets  inside  the  roof.  Painted 
in  two  colours  three  times,  glazed  with  21  oz.  English  glass. 

15  feet  by  10  feet,  for  brickwork  .  £21  0  0 

I?  made  as  a  Tenant’s  Fixture  .  24  5  0 


THE 

PARAGON. 

The  smallest 
size  will 
maintain  heat 
enough  for 
twelve  hours. 


No  1  to  heat  50  ft.  4-in  pipes. 
,,  2  ,,  100  „  ,, 

,,  3  „  200  „  ,, 

„  4  ..  300  >.  „  • 

„  5  >,  500  „  „  . 


)  Guaranteed 
to  heat  this 
quantity  of 

I  piping- 


; . £3  15 

I  .  4  15 

-  .  6  10 

1  .  9  0 

l . 12  10 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


MANUFACTURERS  FOR  20  YEARS  OF  THE 

BEST  CLASS  OF  GARDEN  FRAMES 

LISTS  of  20  VARIETIES  (from  £i  is.  each),  Post  Free. 

Made  of  the  best  red  wood  dea1,  malleable  iron  hinges. 
Painted  three  times,  Glazed  with  21-oz.  English  glass 


Note  the  useful  sizes  we 
best  offered. 

6  ft.  x  4  ft.  2  lights  £2  o 
8  ft.  x  5  ft.  ,,  2  15 

8  ft.  x  6  ft.  „  30 


stock:  guaranteed  the  cheapest  and 

o  12  ft.  x  6  ft.  3  lights  £426 

o  16  ft  x  6  ft.  4  „  5  5  0 

o  20  ft.  x  6  ft.  5  „  676 


No.  101. 
THE 

COTTAGE 

GARDEN 

FRAME. 

Front, 

11  ins.  h  gh. 
Back, 

22  ins.  high 


4  ft.  x  3  ft. 
6  ft,  x  4  ft. 
9  ft.  x  4  ft. 
4  ft.  x  4  ft. 
8  ft.  x  4  ft. 
12  ft.  x  4  ft. 


£126 
1  15  o 
276 
1  7  6 

226 
300 


With 
hinged 
lights, 
prop,  and 
set-opes  as 
shown. 


Packed 

and 

Carriage 
Paid 
for  Cash 
with 
order 


£176 
226 
21 76 
1126 

2  10  0 

3  10  0 


5  ft.  x  5  ft.  ...  £2  15  o 

6  ft.  x  5  ft.  ...  4  7  6 

8  ft.  x  6  ft.  ...  4  5° 


12  ft.  x  6  ft.  ...  £5  15  0 

15  ft.  x  5  It.  ...  600 

16  ft.  x  fcft.  ...  7  6 


For  all  INSECT  PESTS  in  Greenhouses 
and  Frames  nothing  has  proved  equal  to 

LETHORION  (Vapour  Cone), 

PATENT. 

They  are  now'universally 
admitted  to  be  thoroughly 
uniform  in  strength  and 
safe  for  any  plants  or 
flowers,  even  if  four  times 
the  quantity  are  used.  Scale 
and  Mealy  Bug  may  be 
completely  eradicated  by 
using  the  Cones  double 
strength. 

Prices :  For  Frames 
of  50  to  100  cubic  feet, 
No.  1  Cone  reduced  to 
6d.  each  ;  500  ft. .  No.  2, 
Is.;  1000  ft.,  No  3, 

Is  6d  ;  4000  ft.,  No  4,  5s. 

The  Houses  should  be  well  secured. 

CORRY  &  CO.,  LTD., 

13,  fiU  J6,  FINSBURY  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

WATIYE  GUANO. 

Best  and  Cheapest  Manure  for  Garden  Use. 

Price  £3  10s.  per  ton,  in  bags. 

Lots  under  io  cwt.  4s.  per  cwt ;  1  cwt.  sample  big  sent  carriage 
paid  to  any  station  in  England  on  receipt  of  P.O.  for  5s. 
Extracts  from  16th  annual  collection  ol  reports: — 

Native  Guano  for  Potatos,  Vegetables,  &c. 

H.  Brinkworth,  Potato  grower,  Reading,  used  for  Potatos, 
Onions,  and  Carrots.  Results,  “  Very  good,  never  had  better 
crops.”  J.  Butler,  Sittingbourne,  “  Used  for  Potato,  Celery,  and 
other  market  garden  crops  with  very  good  results.  Potatos 
large,  clean,  and  free  from  disease.  Best  and  cheapest  manure 
in  the  market.” 

Native  Guano  for  Fruit,  Roses,  Tomatos,  &c. 

J.  Peed  &  Sons,  Streatham,  “  Used  for  fruit  trees  and  Roses. 
Results  very  satisfactory,  we  use  no  other  Guano  now.  Con¬ 
sider  yours  preferable  to  Peruvian.”  J.  Finch,  Orrell  Gardens, 
“  Used  for  Vegetables,  Tomatos,  Grapes,  Cucumbers,  and 
flowers  with  satisfactory  results.  Most  excellent  for  Potatos 
and  many  other  things.  The  cheapest  manure  in  the  market.” 

Orders  to  the  NATIVE  GUANO  CO.,  LIMITED,  29,  New 
Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars,  London,  where  Pamphlet  ofTesti- 
monials,  &c.,  may  be  obtained.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

REDUCTION  IN  PRICE'! 

ARE  IN  GREAT  DEMAND. 


Exterminate  all  Insect  Pests 
without  injury  to  F<  Huge. 

NO  HOT  COKES. 
Vastly  Supecipr  to  Tobacco 

Paper. 

And  Adopted  by 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bt. ;  Bamn 
Schroder;  Rt.  Hon.  Jos.  Chamber- 
lain;  Sir  Leopold  Rothschild,  Bt. ; 
Messrs.  Veitch,  Chelsea;  Sutton, 
Reading:  Carters.  Holborn. 

Easy,  Certain,  Safe,  &  Cheap. 

Sheets,  9d,  1 for  1,000  cubic  feet)  in  parcels)  9s?  P®r  Bozen, 
of  1  dozen ,  also  and  1  gross.  ^ )  at  13  to  Doz. 
McDougalls’  Liquid  Insecticide.— For  Use  under  Glass 
„  Garden  and  Fruit  Tree  Wash.— For  Outdoor  Use. 

„  Plant  Food  or  Ma,nure.— For  Vines,  Fruits,  &  Plants. 
(Note. — Also  all  above,  for  Cottage  Gardens,  in  6d.  &  Is.  Sizes.) 

All  free  from  Poison.  Patentees  and  Sole  Makers — 

__  ^  (London:  10,  Mark  Lane. 

MeDOUGALL  BROS.  {Mandie^rres  Port  St: reel. 

(  Glasgow  :  70  to  78,  King  Street. 
From  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen. 


THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(patented). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floral  Decorators 
Price ,  per  dozen ,  3s.  9 d.,  post  paid. 
to  be  had  of 

ALFRED  OTTTFA  3vE 

7,  MOORE  PARK  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 


Highest  Swards,  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition,  1891. 

THE  “STOTT” 

PATENT  INSECTICIDE  DISTRIBUTOR 


The  Gistributcs 


CHEAP,  SIMPLE,  &  EFFECTUAL.  28  -  Complete. 

INSECTICIDE  “  KILLMRIGHT.” 

CERTAIN  PREVENTIVE  OF  MILDEW 

DEATH  to  CATERPILLARS  and  all  INSECT  PESTS  on 
Vines,  Hops.  Fruit  Trees.  Roses,  Chrysanthemums,  and 
other  Plants.  NON-POISONOUS. 

21b.  Tins,  1  9  ;  141b.  Tins,  9  -  ;  561b.  Kegs,  34 

FERTILIZER  “  FEEDMRIGHT. 

MOST  INVALUABLE  FOR 

Roses,  Chrysanthemums,  Greenhouse  and 
Stove  Plants. 

21b.  Tins,  1  - ;  141b.  Bags,  4  6 ;  561b.  Eags,  15  -. 
PRICE  LISTS  &  TESTIMONIALS  ON  APPLICATION 


2oz.  Sample  Tin  “KILLMRIGHT "  sent  gratis  on 
application. 


WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL  FROM  THE 

«  STOTT  >> 

Fertilizer  &  Insecticide  Distributor  Co.,  Ltd., 

MANCHESTER, 

RETAIL  FROM  ALL  IRONMONGERS,  SEEDS  j  EN,  &c. 

See  Stand  54,  Horticultural  Exhibition^ Earl's  Cobrt. 


CARDEN  FRAMES, 

GREENHOUSES,  ETC. 

Ail  sizes  and  descriptions  made 
on  our  patent  “  Hinged  Folding  up” 
principle,  one  of  the  best  contri¬ 
vances  ever  introduced,  will  fold  up 
for  convenience  of  carriage,  moving 
about,  etc.  Liver po  i  being  the  largest  and  cheapest  market  for 
Timber  and  Glass,  we,  having  the  finest  English  and  American 
machinery,  are  enaoUdto  supply  gcods  of  the  same  quality  as  the 
highest  priced  makers  at  the  low  pi  ices  oj  tie  **  rubbish  ”  makers 
This  is  a  fact.  Try  us. 

STAR  MANUFACTURING  Co.,  17,  Goree  Piazzas,  Liverpool. 


BARB  WIRE. 


Catalogues  free  on  application  to 

THE 

LONGFORD  WIRE 
Co.,  Limited, 
WARRINGTON. 


ftnmultttral  iiirortmnisf. 


An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  of  52  pages  and  cover 
Exponent  of  scientific  and  high-farming  ;  advocate  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  agriculture,  in  the  supply  of  farm  requisites  and  the  sale 
ot  produce  :  organ  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Associ¬ 
ation,  the  pioneer  society  tor  mutual  supply  of  pure  oilcakes, 
complete  manures,  reliable  seeds  and  implements  on  wholesale 
terms.  Specimen  copy  flee.  Subscription-  per  annum,  5s., 
inclusive  of  postage.  Single  Copies  6d.  each,  through  all 
Newsagents. — 3,  Agar  Street.  Strand.  London.  W.C. 

BRiTISH  CYCLE  MOUNTS  ARE  THE  FINEST  ! ! 


Over  1  000  NEW  &  SECOND-HAND 
Prices,  from  £4  to  £30.  EASY 
TERMS  ficm  ios.  PER 
MONTH.  Write  for  our  200 
page  Lists  for  1S92  ands.ooo 
Testimonials  Free. 
British  Cycle  Mfg.  I  0., 
45,  Everton  Rd.,  Liverpool. 
ManchesterDepot-fi.Falatine 
Buildings.  London  Works, 
Showrooms.  &  School — 42, 


High  St.,  Camden  Town  ;  close  to  Euston  Station 


A  NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION, 

Now  Ready, 

PVith  Supplementary  Chapter  on  the  Yellow  Ground. 

Price,  Is.  6d.  Post  Free,  Is.  7d. 


16  ft.  x  6  ft. 
24  ft.  x  6  ft. 
ft.  x  6  ft. 


£480 
680 
S  8  o 


16  ft.  x  7  ft.  6  in. 
24  ft.  x  7  ft.  6  in. 
32  ft.  x.  7  ft.  6  in. 


No.  102. 
LEAN-TO 
FORCING 
PITS, 
for  Brick 
Walls. 

...  £5  10  0 
...  7  t3  0 

...  9  15  o 


FRAME  OR  PIT  LIGHTS. 

6  ft.  by  4  ft.,  painted  and  glazed,  14s.,  unglazed,  5s.  6d.  each. 

7  ft.  6  in.  by  4  ft,  „  17s..  ,,  „  7s.  od,  „ 


THE  CARNATION: 

Its  History,  Properties,  and  Management ; 

WITH 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE  BEST  VARIETIES  IN  CULTIVATION 

BY 

E.  S.  DODWELL, 

Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Carnation  and  Picotee  Union. 

“  GARDENING  WORLD  ”  OFFICE,  1,  CLEMENT’S  INN,  8TRAND,  W.C. 
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THIE  GREAT  TIEHIMIIPIjIE  show. 

MESSRS.  CHARLESWORTH,  SHDTTLEWORTH  &  CO. 

Will  Exhibit  at  the  Temple  Show,  on  May  25th  and  26th 

A  MAGNIFICENT  GROUP  OF  FLOWERING  ORCHIDS, 

Including  such  a  display  of  the  gorgeous 

ONCIDIUM  MACRANTHUM 

As  has  never  been  seen  at  any  Exhibition  before. 


SPECIALTIES  OF  THE  FIRM 

Cattleya  Labiata  il.'wtvi.xM.n.a.lis,  well  leaved  and  in  the  best  possible  condition  Good  plants,  /12  10s  /t  3  Las  and  /-oner 
Hundred.  A  few  Specimen  Plants,  price  on  application.  *  3’  '  J  ' 

®^°1'to^l°ssum  Crispum  (Alexandrae),  Imported,  Semi-established,  and  Established  Plants  with  Flower-snikes  the  verv 
Finest  Type  obtainable.  Prices  on  application.  Thousands  to  select  from  1 

Oncidiums,  Cattleyas,  Cypripediums,  Masdevallias,  «&c. 


Nurseries:— HEATON,  BRADFORD,  &  213,  PARK  RD.,  CLAPHAM,  S.W. 


YEITCH’S 

PRIMULAS, 

VEITCHS  SUPERfi  STRAINS. 

Red,  White.  Scarlet ,  Rose ,  and  Mixed. 

These  are  the  finest  in  cultivation,  and  were  awarded  a 
First-class  Certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  for 
superior  quality. 

Per  Packet,  2s.  Bel.  to  3s.  6d. 

CINERARIAS, 

VEITCH  S  SUPERB  STRAIN. 

Many  First  class  Certificates  have  been  awarded  plants 
selected  from  this  fine  strain  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  and  I 
Royal  Botanic  Societies. 

Per  Packet,  2s.  6 cl. 

CALCEOLARIAS, 

INTERNATIONAL  PRIZE  STRAIN. 

The  flowers  of  this  strain  are  exceedingly  rich  and  varied  in 
colour;  beautifully  spotted,  and  of  remarkably  fine  form  and 
substance. 

Per  Packet,  2s.  6dL. 

For  full  description  of  the  above,  see  SEED  CATALOGUE 
for  1892,  forwarded  gratis  and  post  f  ree  on  application. 


JAMES  VEITCH  &  SONS, 

Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  CHELSEA,  S.W. 


IF  YOU  WANT 

BEGONIAS, 

H.  J.  JONES, 

Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  S.E., 

Guarantees  to  supply  Begonias,  First-class  Quality,  at  one  third 
the  usual  price ,  as  follows  : — 

12  good  single  mixed,  3s. ;  12  extra  good  to  colour,  bs. 

12  veryfinest, equal  to  named  varieties  at  55.  each,  12s. 

12  mixed  double,  6s. ;  12  very  fine  to  colour,  12s. 

12  extra  fine  double,  18s. 

I  could  give  a  large  number  ol  Testimonials,  but  the  follow¬ 
ing  I  think  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  excellence  oi  my 
Begonias. 

Hggg  House,  BuxTEn,  Uckfielu. 

Dear  Sir,  A  ugust  26th,  1891. 

You  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  Begonias  I  had 
from  you  in  the  summer  have  turned  out  remarkably  well. 
The  pinks  and  terra-cotta  are  specially  fine,  some  of  the 
blooms  measuring  near  6  inches  across.  The  flowers  are  of 
fine  form,  and  good  substance  in  the  petals,  plants  dwarf  in 
habit,  and  free  flowering,  foliage  robust.  I  shall  have  much 
pleasure  in  recommending  them  to  my  friends. 

Yours  truly,  H.  C.  PRINSEP, 

To  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Gardener  to  Viscountess  Portman. 

Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  S.E. 


YORKSHIRE  GALA, 

JUNE  »Sth,  16  tii,  &  17th,  189?. 

£600  OFFERED  IN  PRIZES. 

£270  for  Orchids,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  &c.  £100  for 
Pelargoniums,  &c.  £150  for  Roses.  Cut  Flowers,  &c.  £80  for  , 

Fruits,  & c. 

SIX  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS. 

Entries  close  on  Wednesday,  June  8th.  Apply  for  Schedules 
to  Chas.  W.  Simmons,  13,  New  Street,  York. 

Primulas, singleand double,  ’ 
Cinerarias,  Calceolarias, 
Gloxinias,  and  all  others  for 
present  sowing ;  all  saved 
from  the  finest  strains  in 
existence. 

Per  packet,  1  6,  2/6, 3/6,  &  5/-  each 

DICKSONS  Nurserymen,  &c.  CHESTER 

(LIMITED). 


SUPERB 

STRAINS 

OF 

FLORISTS’ 

FLOWERS. 


DAHLIAS. 

NEW  CATALOGUE  FOR  SEASON  1892 

Is  NOW  READY  and  being  posted  to  my  patrons. 

CACTUS  DAHLIAS, 

Including  the  latest  development,  viz.,  the 
sensational  variety 

DELICATA, 

And  the  two  Sterling  Novelties  of  18914 

ROBERT  MAHER  &  HARRY  FREEMAN. 

Also  all  the  finest 

NEW  SHOW  AND  FANCY  DAHLIAS, 
NEW  SINGLE,  AND  NEW  POMPONE 
SECTIONS. 

All  the  best  Novelties,  the  choicest  old  varieties, 
and  most  popular  sorts,  many  illustrations  from 
sketches  of  the  actual  flowers. 

BEGONIAS  FOR  BEDDING, 

SINGLES,  both  selected  to  colour,  and  mixed. 

An  excellent  strain.  First-rate  flowering  Tubers, 
started  in  pots  and  ready 
FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
DOUBLE  BEGONIAS.  mixed,  and  to  colour.  In 
pots  ready  for  delivery  now. 

A  Few  Only  Left  for  Early  Orders. 

NEW  MARGUERITES, 

Bedding  Gem  and  Etoile  d’or  Improved, 

CANNAS,  CAILLIARDIAS,  PENTSTEMONS, 
HARDY  EDCINC  PLANTS,  ORIENTAL 
POPPIES,  SUNFLOWERS,  PYRETHRUMS, 
DELPHINIUMS,  NEW  JAPANESE  PRIM¬ 
ROSES, 

And  many  other  useful  Families  for  Summer  Bedding. 
All  fully  described. 

The  above  Catalogue,  with  o.hers  previously 
issued,  may  still  be  had,  free,  upon  application  to 

THOMAS  S.  WARE, 

HALE  FARM  NURSERIES, 

TOTTENHAM,  LONDON. 

f Please  mention  this  paper  when  writing  for  catalogue .) 


No  Move  Worms  in  Plant  Pots. 

The  Patent  Invincible  Crock  keeps  out  Worms  and  all 
Vermin;  saves  time,  expense,  and  annoyance;  fits  any  pot; 
lasts  many  years.  Mr.J.  Gilbert, Gardener  toLord  Willoughby 
at  Eresby  writes :  “  Dear  Sir — Please  send  me  200  Invincible 

Crocks.  "  Last  year  I  had  a  few  given  me  for  trial.  I  used 
them  in  Chrysanthemum  pots  which  were  plunged  to  the  rim 
in  soil.  Your  simple  invention  was  most  efficacious  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  pots  free  of  worms  and  all  traces  of  vermin.  When 
better  known  it  must  command  an  extensive  sale." 

30,  is.;  100,3s.;  1,000,  25s.  free. 

A.  PORTER,  Stone  House.  Maidstone. 


MR.  DODWELL’S  GRAND  CARNATIONS. 

The  Finest  Grown. 

Mr.  Dodwell's  Specialities. 

Bizarres,  Flakes,  Picotees,  Selfs,  Fancies,  &  Y^ellow 
Grounds,  10/6  per  doz. 

THE  COTTAGE, 

STANLEY  RID.,  GDCRORAD. 


C  LUGICIDE 

<3  to  Slugs,  fertilises 
and  domestic  animals, 
invented,  is.  6d.  per 
“THE  SLUGICIDE ” 


(Registered),  certain  Death 

the  soil,  perfectly  harmless  to  plants 
The  greates  boon  to  Gardeners  ever 
box,  of  all  seedsmen. — Trade  terms, 
Co.,  6,  Maryleport  Street,  Bristol. 


Readers  of  the  gardening 

WORLD  will  greatly  oblige  the  Publisher  by  mention¬ 
ing  this  Paper  when  writing  to  Advertisers. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  601. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  oi  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man."— Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEKS  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Tuesday,  May  24. — Sale  of  Orchids,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’ 
Rooms. 

Wednesday,  May  25. — Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Summer 
Show  in  the  Temple  Gardens  (2  days).  Sale  of  Palms  and 
other  plants  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 

Friday,  May  27.— Great  International  Flower  Show  at  Earl’s 
I  Court  (2  days).  Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY ,  MAY  21  st,  1892. 


^HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  EXPANSION. - 

**  The  very  original  as  well  as  interesting 
advertisement  from  Mr.  William  Cooper,  the 
well-known  Horticultural  Builder,  which 
appeared  in  our  last  issue,  has  doubtless 
attracted  very  wide  notice.  We  draw 
attention  to  it  now  not  for  the  purpose  of 
puffing  Mr.  Cooper,  who  does  not  require 
it,  but  rather  because  his  statements  serve 
to  show  us, in  the  most  matter  of  fact  way,  in 
how  much  the  taste  for  gardening  is  expand¬ 
ing  in  all  directions.  The  large  grower  of 
plants,  or  the  high-class  gardener,  either  of 
whom  has  glass-houses  by  the  acre  under 
his  control,  may  smile  upon  the  amateur's 
or  working  man’s  little  greenhouse  or  frame, 
but  none  the  less  every  little  erection  of  this 
kind  signifies  an  increase  of  horticultural 
work  and  of  garden  taste. 

Our  horticulture  is  not  all  composed  of 
big  places,  although  those  of  course  pre- 
|  sum  ably  exhibit  to  us  gardening,  in  its 
highest  aspects.  The  amateur  with  his 
small  accommodation  cannot  rival  the  big 
grower  with  his  houses  of  Grapes,  Peaches, 
Tomatos,  or  of  plants,  but  to  him  all  the 
same  his  little  house  or  houses  contain  that 
which  is  almost  priceless,  and  perhaps  in 
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his  estimation  unexcelled.  He  at  least 
worships  his  products,  his  gardening  is  of 
the  most  enthusiastic  order  ;  it  is  with  him  a 
matter  of  soul,  whilst  to  the  extensive 
grower  his  extensive  products  are  but 
matters  of  fact.  What  an  impulse  to  the 
erection  of  small  greenhouses  also  has  the 
culture  of  Tomatos  given  ?  All  who  can 
like  to  grow  their  own  fruits  if  possible,  and 
although  not  one  tithe  of  those  who  con¬ 
sume  Tomatos  can  do  so,  at  least  the 
cultivators  of  these  now  popular  fruits  may 
be  counted  by  thousands,  for  they  soon  find 
ouc  the  art  of  Tomato  cultivation  to  be  no 
enshrouded  secret. 

With  many  amateurs  a  few  Roses  for 
bottonhole  decoration,  with  others  Carna¬ 
tions,  with  myriads  a  few  Chrysanthemums, 
are  fancies  which  have  strongly  operated  to 
make  the  trade  of  manufacturers  like  Mr. 
Cooper  an  active  one.  and  long  may  that 
activity  continue.  When  everything  need¬ 
ful  in  a  greenhouse  or  frame  can  be  had 
cheaply  to  order,  and  is  put  together  with 
a  minimum  of  trouble,  what  wonder  that 
these  buildings  increase. 

T^eddikg  Out. — How  many  gardeners  are 
there  just  now  who  are  busily 
engaged  in  the  somewhat  laborious  as  well 
as  won  ying  duty  of  filling  the  beds  and  the 
borders  of  their  gardens  with  the  o  dinary 
summer  be  filing  p'ants  The  work  seems 
to  be  now, as  it  has  been  for  the  last  40  years, 
as  much  a  part  and  parcel  of  garden  work 
as  is  the  sowing  of  Peas  or  the  planting  of 
Potatos  ;  and  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  to  an  appreciable  degree  it  is 
as  much  a  product  of  taste  or  of  fashion, 
whilst  the  other  work  alluded  to  is  of  abso¬ 
lute  necessity. 

We  may  have  bright,  beautiful  gardens, 
without  bedding-out  at  all,  but  then  we 
cannot  with  any  degree  of  certainty  secure 
anything  like  the  same  effects  or  permanent 
masses  of  bloom  from  ordinary  hardy  plants, 
such  as  tender  plants  give.  Indeed  whatso¬ 
ever  may  be  the  objection  to  the  bedding-out 
system  they  rather  relate  to  style  than  to 
the  plants  employed,  for  it  would  be  as 
uncalled  for  that  we  should  deprive  our 
gardens  of  the  great  wealth  of  bloom  and 
beauty  they  afford,  simply  because  of  any 
prejudice  entertained  towards  the  bedding- 
out  system  of  flower  gardening.  So  far  as 
the  public  are  concerned  we  have  ample 
evidence  that  summer  bedding  displays  are 
with  them  just  as  popular  as  ever.  That 
fact  may  be  discerned  in  any  of  our  public 
parks  and  gardens,  where  the  public  most 
do  congregate,  and  where  the  bedding 
masses  become  for  the  time  their  National 
Galleries  and  Royal  Academies,  offering,  in 
the  floral  pictures  on  turf  delineated  by 
the  gardeners,  attractions  as  potent  as  are 
those  on  the  canvas  of  the  artist. 

It  may  not  be  good  taste,  but  there  it  is 
in  any  case,  and  gardeners  have  to  cater 
for  it.  Even  still  the  carpet  or  mosaic  beds 
are  of  the  most  popular,  although  no  form 
of  flower  gardening  could  be  more  remote 
from  natural  gardening  than  are  these  com¬ 
binations.  Well, our  gardeners  must  do  their 
best  with  a  troublesome  duty.  Probably 
most  of-Them,  even  in  the  few  months  of 
summer  which  follow,  find  in  the  pleasure 
given  ample  reward. 

Ip  UR  wishing. — In  all  resorts  of  the  wealthy, 
*  and  of  fashion,  those  who  cater  for  the 
foliage  and  floral  displays,  now  held  to  be 
indispensable  adjuncts  to  festive  or  social 
gatherings  as  well  as  to  the  ordinary  sur¬ 
roundings  of  town  life,  are  also  very  busy. 
Those  whose  lives  are  of  a  somewhat  pro¬ 
saic  nature,  and  almost  entirely  of  the 
country,  have  very  little  conception  of  the 
extent  and  importance  of  the  furnishing 


trade,  or  of  the  way  in  which  it  has 
developed  during  the  past  twenty  years.  The 
requirements  of  the  wealthy  have  long  out¬ 
grown  all  ordinary  satisfying,  and  great 
occasions  are  only  grappled  with  by  high- 
class  furnishers,  who  themselves  plant  or 
decorative  artists,  are  also  aided  by  staffs 
who  have  become  artists  also  through  long 
experience. 

Then  it  is  only  in  populous  places,  the 
metropolis  for  instance,  where  there  is  to 
be  found  that  wondrous  abundance  of  dec¬ 
orative  plants,  the  which  are  so  essential 
for  high-class  furnishing.  The  contractor 
can  have  all  his  needs  satisfied  from  the 
plant  market  any  morning.  There  is 
hardly  anything  which  is  not  to  his 
hand  and  in  profusion,  also  of  such  remark¬ 
able  excellence.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
any  city  in  the  world  is  better  supplied  with 
plants  of  all  sorts  or  with  better  quality 
than  is  London.  With  the  aid  of  these 
resources  the  contracting  designer  can  per¬ 
form  wonders.  He  may  in  a  few  hours 
convert  the  barest  or  ugliest  of  places  into 
fairy  bowers,  scenes  of  beauty  and  of  en¬ 
chantment,  the  which  extort  enthusiastic 
admiration.  Then,  in  a  more  common  place 
way,  the  furnisher  too,  is  just  now  busy  fil¬ 
ling  the  window  or  other  boxes  with  which 
so  many  town  mansions  and  houses  are 
annually  decorated.  Here  again  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  ransacked  to  furnish  its  wealth  of 
plants  in  variety,  and  usually  in  colours 
that  are  in  complete  harmony. 

The  better  conservatories,  hal's,  bal¬ 
conies,  porticoes,  vases,  and  other  recep¬ 
tacles  for  plants  are  refurnished,  too,  just 
now,  so  that  for  a  time,  if  all  b  o  short,  our 
town  gardeners  are  hard  at  work  on  these 
forms  of  bed  ling  out.  Not  mere  bedding 
stuff,  but  fine,  well-flowered,  handsome 
plants  are  in  this  way  swallowed  up  by 
hundreds  of  thousands,  even  perhaps  by 
millions,  during  the  season,  hence  it  is  made 
very  clear  that  town  furnishing  presents  a 
most  important,  and  we  trust  a  lucrative 
department  in  horticulture. 


/Slur  Fruit  Prospects. — The  reports 
^  which  wre  published  last  week,  kindly 
furnished  by  gardeners  from  diverse  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  showed  but  too  plainly 
how  generally  harmful  to  the  fruit  bloom 
were  the  severe  frosts  and  intense  cold 
winds  of  the  past  month.  We  have  had 
little  to  complain  of  in  respect  of  weather 
since  May  set  in,  and  the  Apple  bloom,  as 
well  as  the  later  Pear,  Plum,  and  Cherry 
bloom,  with  also  the  Currants  and  Straw¬ 
berries,  have  had  trifling  troubles  to 
encounter.  We  shall  probably  get  a  fine 
crop  of  Apples,  and  of  some  other  fruits, 
but  Plums  and  Pears  have  been  very  ma¬ 
terially  harmed,  especially  in  low  or 
specially  exposed  gardens  or  orchards. 
None  the  less  we  do  not  doubt  but  that 
there  will  be  in  all  gardens  more  or  less 
crops  of  these  fruits,  for  it  almost  invaria¬ 
bly  happens  in  the  end  that  things  are  not 
so  bad  after  all  as  they  first  seemed  to  be. 

But  the  reports  to  which  we  refer 
showed  very  conclusively  how  difficult  the 
culture  of  hardy  fruits  has  become.  Even 
wall  trees  where  sheltered  by  coverings  at 
night  have  had  a  troublous  time,  and  the 
fruits  materially  thinned,  and  if  they  with 
the  artificial  protection  secured  thus  suffer, 
how  can  the  open  or  exposed  trees  hope  to 
escape  ?  We  now  find  that  trees  that  bloom 
in  April,  do  so  under  conditions  which  make 
the  chances  of  fruitfulness  dead  against 
the  grower.  It  is  one  of  those  difficulties 
which  no  amount  of  fruit  cultural  teaching 
or  of  fruit  exhibiting  can  overcome. 

It  would  be  folly  to  attempt  to  minimise 
the  dangers  which  are  incidental  to  hardy 
fruit  culture,  especially  that  spring  after 


spring  shows  that  these  dangers  in  no  way 
decline.  Probably  they  strengthen  as  the 
years  roll  on.  It  must  soon  become  with 
us  a  serious  question  as  to  how  these 
troubles  arising  from  low  spring  tempera¬ 
tures  may  be  avoided  or  at  least  com¬ 
batted. 

- - - - 

Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — It  will  doubtless  be 
gratifying  to  many  of  our  readers  who  are  supporters 
of  this  fund  to  know  that  the  dinner  on  Tuesday 
night  was  an  unqualified  success,  the  subscription 
list  amounting  to  a  little  over  ^1000.  A  report  of  the 
proceedings  will  be  found  on  p.  598. 

The  Temple  Fiower  Show. — The  Fruit,  Floral,  and 
Orchid  Committees  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will  assemble  at  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens, 
on  Wednesday,  May  25th,  at  n  o'clock  precisely.  At 
12.30  the  exhibition  will  be  formally  opened  by  the 
president  of  the  society,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart  , 

M. P.,  and  will  close  the  following  day  (Thursday),  at 
8  p.m. 

Presentation  to  a  Gardener. — On  Friday  evening  of 
last  week,  Mr.  Cameron,  gardener,  Forglen  House, 

N.  B.,  was  waited  upon  by  a  few  of  his  friends,  and 
presented  with  a  handsome  marble  clock,  and  silver 
watch  and  chain.  The  clock  bore  the  following  in¬ 
scription  : — “  Presented  to  Mr.  Robert  Cameron, 
gardener,  by  a  few  of  his  friends,  as  a  mark  of  their 
respect,  on  his  leaving  the  employment  of  the  Aber- 
cromby  family,  at  Forglen,  after  a  service  of  thirty 
years.  May,  1892.”  Mrs.  Cameron  was  also 
presented  with  a  beautiful  tea  service,  and  Miss 
Cameron  with  a  silver  brooch.  Mr.  Marr,  gardener, 
Hatton  Castle,  made  the  presentations.  Mr.  Cameron 
feelingly  acknowledged  the  gifts. 

Royal  I nstitut  on  of  Great  Britain. — A  course  of 
three  lectures,  on  "  Some  Modern  Discoveries  in 
Agricultural  and  Forest  Botany,”  will  be  delivered 
at  meetings  of  this  institution  to  be  held  on  May  28th 
and  June  4th  and  nth,  by  Prof  H.  Marshall  Ward, 
Sc.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  Professor  of  Botany  at  the 
Royal  Indian  Engineering  College. 

Gai’deni  s. — Mr.  Whitton,  Glamis  Castle  Gardens, 
Forfar,  recently  sent  to  a  meeting  of  the  Dundee 
Gardeners  Association  two  young  plants  of  Gardenia, 
full  of  flower  and  buds.  The  following  cultural 
direction  accompanied  the  plants  : — ”  The  cuttings, 
pretty  large  ones,  were  put  in  small  pots  on  the 
27th  July  last  year,  potted  into  flowering  pots  (5-in.) 
10th  September,  wintered  from  November  to  April 
in  a  moderately  cool  temperature,  average  50°  Fahr. 
at  night.  The  success  of  the  batch  induces  me  to 
repeat  the  experiment  annually.” 

Mr.  R.  Whitehurst,  for  seven  years  gardener  to  the 
late  Canon  Fielden,  at  Honingham,  Norfolk,  has 
been  engaged  to  succeed  Mr.  Little  as  gardener  at 
Monks  Orchard,  Kent. 

A  New  Park  for  Hanley— The  first  sod  of  a  new 
park,  extending  to  upwards  of  a  hundred  acres, 
which  has  been  acquired  at  a  cost  of  ^42,000,  was 
cut  on  Monday  afternoon  by  the  Mayor  of  Hanley, 
Mr.  Huntbich,  amid  public  rejoicings.  Five  thousand 
pounds,  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  fund  for  laying  out 
the  park,  was  left  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Meakin. 

A  Colonial  Seed  Catalogue.— English  horticulturists 
are  for  the  most  part  familiar  with  the  beautifully 
printed  and  artistically  got  up  catalogues  now  issued 
by  our  leading  seed  firms,  and  many  a  time  and  again 
have  these  trade  productions  claimed  our  admiration 
for  their  exceeding  good  taste  and  the  general  fidelity 
to  nature  of  their  illustrations,  but  even  we,  who  see 
most  things  in  this  way  that  are  issued,  were  surprised 
the  other  day  to  find  a  colonial  firm  treading  closely 
on  the  heels  of  our  home  producers.  We  had  placed 
before  us  the  seed  catalogue  for  the  present  year  of 
Messrs.  Anderson  &  Co.,  of  Pitt  Street,  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales,  and  which  for  several  reasons 
has  interested  us  much.  It  consists  of  some  200 
quarto  pages,  and  from  the  first  page  to  the  last  bears 
a  strong  family  likeness  to  the  best  of  our  home  pub¬ 
lished  catalogues,  and  singularly  enough  in  perhaps 
nothing  more  than  the  nature  of  the  articles  oflered. 
Looking  through  the  various  lists  we  cannot  help 
being  struck  with  the  singularly  meagre  number  -of 
what  may  be  termed  especially  local  subjects  that 
are  enumerated.  We  don't  grow  Snake  or  Soja 
Beans,  Pop  Corn,  Sugar  Corn,  Celestial  Pepper, 
Rosella,  or  Water  Melons,  Okra,  or  Pak  Choi,  but, 
with  these  exceptions  among  vegetables,  the  public 
fancy  in  New  South  Wales  would  appear  to  be  very 
decidedly  English. 
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SEEDLING  ORCHIDS. 

The  raising  of  seedlings,  watching  the  young  plants 
developing  into  size  and  vigour,  and  finally  the 
flowering  stage,  all  constitute  a  most  interesting  oc¬ 
cupation  to  plant  growers  of  any  class  who  are  really 
in  love  with  their  charge.  In  no  class  of  hot-house 
plants  is  the  operation  slower,  more  tedious, 
and  requires  more  careful  supervision  than  in  the 
case  of  Orchids.  The  seeds  and  embryo  are  so 
minute  and  require  a  considerable  time  as  a  rule  be¬ 
fore  they  show  any  signs  of  life  at  all,  and  a  year 
often  elapses  before  they  can  be  said  to  be  within 
measurable  distance  of  getting  established.  Even 
then  the  individuals  are  subject  to  great  mortality, 
damping  off  through  too  much  wet,  too  much 
drought,  and  to  be  eaten  wholesale  by  miserable  and 
mischievous  slugs  which  have  not  the  slightest  re¬ 
morse  in  devouring  the  precious  morsels  at  a  single 
meal. 

The  cultivator  and  hybridist  has  therefore  to  be 
unusually  vigilant  in  order  to  bring  even  a  tithe  of 
the  seedlings  to  the  flowering  stage.  Cypripediums, 
Cattleyas,  Dendrobiums,  Lselias,  and  a  few  others 
are  favourite  subjects  with  the  hybridists,  doubtless 
because  they  are  useful  and  showy  subjects  in  them¬ 
selves,  and  sooner  reach  the  flowering  stage  than  any 
other  of  the  kinds  above  mentioned.  At  Dibdin 
House,  Hanger  Hill,  Ealing,  the  residence  of 
F.  G.  Tautz,  Esq.,  the  greatest  amount  of  attention 
is  given  to  Cypripediums,  while  a  few  seedling 
Cattleyas  and  others  may  also  be  seen.  Two  houses 
are  literally  filled  to  overflowering  with  them,  and 
as  they  continue  to  increase  in  size  more  house  room 
must  be  found  for  them  presently'.  We  believe  some 
new  houses  are  to  be  built  for  them  in  the  near 
future. 

The  seedlings  exist  in  all  stages,  from  the  tiny  and 
hardly  observable  seedlings  on  the  sphagnum  cover¬ 
ing  the  pots  of  larger  plants  to  those  that  have 
reached  the  flowering  stage,  or  close  upon  it. 
Not  many  years  have  elapsed  sinceMr.  J.  C.  Cowley, 
the  gardener,  commence  to  hybridise,  yet  he  already 
has  thousands  of  seedlings.  One  of  the  Cypri¬ 
pediums  flowered  in  the  early  part  of  this  year,  and 
has  been  named  C.  Cowleyanum  in  compliment  to 
the  raiser.  It  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
C.  Curtisii  and  C.  niveum,  the  former  being  the  seed 
parent.  The  leaves  are  intermediate  between  the 
parents,  but  show  the  vigour  of  the  C.  Curtisii. 
The  upper  sepal  is  white  with  about  fifteen  crimson- 
purple  lines,  and  spotted  and  tinted  with  purple  be¬ 
tween  the  lines.  The  petals  are  ovate-oblong,  spotted 
with  purple-crimson  and  tinted  with  claret  at  the 
base,  which  gives  them  a  handsome  appearance. 
The  lip  is  rosy-purple.  Altogether  it  is  a  fine  thing, 
and  should  a  tithe  of  the  seedlings  now  coming  on 
approach  anywhere  near  this  for  quality,  the 
hybridist  may  consider  himself  exceedingly  fortunate. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  Cypripediums  are 
already  in  an  advanced  state,  and  fresh  surprises 
presumably  are  at  hand,  to  reward  the  constant  care 
and  attention  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  them. 
After  the  plants  reach  a  size  fit  to  occupy  a  6o-size 
pot,  or  even  a  considerably  smaller  one,  they  may  be 
reckoned  tolerably  safe  as  far  as  slugs  and  vermin  of 
that  kind  are  concerned.  Thumb  pots,  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  smallest  size  for  seedlings  generally  of  all 
subjects  other  than  Orchids,  are  considered  large  for 
the  latter,  and  it  has  become  necessary  to  fabricate 
a  set  specially  for  seedling  Orchids.  These  are 
termed  thimbles,  and  they  are  well  named,  for  they 
are  scarcely  larger  than  the  instrument  of  that  name. 

Now  some  special  treatment  is  necessary  with  such 
diminutive  utensils,  otherwise  the  compost  would  get 
dried  up  in  an  hour's  time  during  bright  sunshine, 
and  the  seedlings  would  perish.  One  plan  adopted 
is  to  stand  the  thimbles  thickly  together  on  a  bed  of 
ashes  or  a  layer  of  sphagnum,  preferably  the  latter, 
with  the  object  of  preserving  the  moisture.  This  in 
itself  is  a  source  of  danger,  because  it  affords  lodg¬ 
ments  to  slugs,  which  sally  out  during  the  night  to 
commit  their  depredations.  Some  growers  collect 
the  thimbles  together  in  boxes,  so  as  to  keep  them 
together,  to  facilitate  watering  by  means  of  a  rosed 
watering  pot,  and  to  preserve  the  moisture  about 
them.  Mr.  Cowley  arranges  or  closely  packs  these 
miniature  pots  in  large  pans,  packing  sphagnum 
about  them  to  retain  the  moisture.  When  one  plant 
only  is  grown  in  a  pot  the  usual  plan  is  to  place  it  in 
the  centre,  but  Mr.  Cowley,  who  has  tried  that  plan, 
believes  that  the  plantlets  do  better  when  inserted  at 


the  side  of  the  pot  and  in  contact  with  it.  In  the 
case  of  cuttings  of  various  subjects,  it  is  well  known 
to  propagators  that  they  root  better  round  the  sides 
of  pots  than  in  the  centre. 

- -f* - 

PLANTS  AS  FOOD 

PRODUCERS. 

I  read  with  great  interest  the  remarks  which  fell 
from  Mr.  A.  Moore  respecting  the  sustaining 
capacity  of  plants  as  foods  for  humanity,  as  well  as 
for  animals,  published  at  page  582.  When  lecturing 
on  plant  products  during  the  past  winter,  especially 
respecting  fruits  and  vegetables,  I  did,  when 
favourable  opportunity  offered,  refer  to  their  great 
value  as  sustaining  foods,  and  urged  their  wide 
consumption.  In  taking  that  course,  apart  from 
certain  social  or  moral  aspects,  I  hold  that  I  was 
acting  as  a  consistent  horticulturalist,  because  it  is 
very  important,  whilst  spreading  information  of  a 
cultural  kind,  we  should  also  do  all  that  we  can  to 
popularise  plant  products  and  make  them  to  be 
widely  consumed. 

What  use  is  it  to  increase  fruit  culture,  or  of 
Tomatos,  Mushrooms,  Salads,  Potatos,  or  anything 
else,  unless  we  also  urge  their  greater  consumption, 
so  that  the  wider  cultivation  might  not  be  a  failure. 
There  can  hardly  be  stronger  evidence  of  the  dietetic 
value  of  plant  products  as  foods  than  is  found  as 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Moore,  in  their  capacity  to  create 
juicy  beefsteaks,  indeed  the  bison,  elephant,  horse, 
and  ox,  all  of  the  strongest  and  hardiest  of  animals, 
are  herbiverous,  and  what  it  is  possible  for  vegetable 
foods  to  produce  in  their  case  it  is  equally  possible 
to  produce  in  human  beings.  Of  course  man  is  not 
always  so  placed  that  he  can  have  ready  access  to 
vegetables  and  fruits,  and  therefore  he  must  adapt 
himself  to  a  more  composite  diet.  All  the  same, 
what  with  our  canning  and  preserving  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  it  is  now  found  possible  to  do  much  in 
dieting  humanity  the  which  not  so  long  ago  was 
impossible. 

I  may  be  perhaps  regarded  as  singular  ;  that, 
however,  I  care  nothing  about.  I  do  hold  that  as 
gardeners  we  should  not  only  do  our  best  to 
popularise  culture,  but  also  products,  for  it  is  by  the 
wider  consumption  of  plant  products  that  we  hope  to 
see  gardening  flourish,  even  though  it  may  be  that 
much  of  the  profit  should  go  to  our  horticultural 
friends  in  other  countries  of  the  world. — A.  D. 

- — i- - 

TEA-SCENTED  AND 

OTHER  ROSES. 

After  Flowering. 

It  is  when  plants  have  furnished  the  bulk  of  their 
beauty  for  a  certain  term,  that  they  generally  receive 
more  unkind  and  neglectful  treatment  than  at  any 
other  period.  This  is  exceedingly  bad  policy,  and 
one  which  has-  a  most  disastrous  effect  upon  them. 
In  the  natural  order  of  things,  all  life  is  in  its  full 
vigour  at  the  time  a  reproduction  of  species  is  in 
active  process  ;  consequently  when  a  Rose  has  gone 
out  of  flower — and  it  is,  or  would  be  provided  the 
blooms  were  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  plant, 
about  to  perfect  its  seed — is  naturally  a  most  critical 
time  of  its  existence.  Although  this  fact  is  so  self- 
evident  to  all  who  will  observe  and  endeavour  to 
treat  their  plants  upon  nature’s  lines  as  far  as 
possible,  strange  to  say,  there  are  very  few  plants 
which  receive  proper  attention  after  flowering. 
Among  these  we  may  reckon  the  Rose,  especially 
the  forced  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  climbing  Tea- 
scented  and  Noisette  varieties.  As  these  classes 
only  produce  one  really  good  crop  of  flowers  during 
the  season  under  glass,  they  are  naturally  less 
looked  after  than  those  of  the  more  perpetual  flower¬ 
ing  varieties  ;  especially  by  those  cultivators  (?)  who 
do  not  realise  the  great  importance  and  bearing  a 
judicious  treatment  of  them  at  this  time  has  upon 
their  future  well  doing  and  usefulness.  Such  varieties 
as  Marechal  Neil,  William  Allen  Richardson,  Gloire 
de  Dijon,  etc.,  etc.,  will  now  be  out  of  flower  in  a'l 
greenhouses,  whether  forced  or  allowed  to  come  on 
naturally,  and  it  is  in  the  hope  of  securing  them  a 
more  rational  treatment  that  I  venture  to  give  these 
few  remarks.  As  soon  as  these  Roses  have  finished 
their  main  crop  of  flowers,  they  are  either  actively 
at  work  producing  more  long  and  vigorous  shoots 
for  next  season’s  use,  or  are  just  upon  the  point  of 
so  doing.  It  is  very  necessary  that  these  be 
thoroughly  and  efficiently  ripened  before  winter 


weather  sets  in,  and  there  is  consequently  great 
benefit  derived  from  securing  as  early  a  growth  as 
possible  ;  besides,  such  early  shoots,  providing  they 
break  from  towards  the  base  of  the  plant,  are 
generally  the  strongest  and  most  prominent  of  all 
the  dormant  eyes,  and  will  form  better  growth  in 
every  way  than  those  which  break  later  on,  and 
which  were  probably  checked  somewhat  by  the 
neglectful  treatment  I  am  anxious  to  warn  my 
readers  against. 

1  he  two  chief  forms  of  this  neglect  are,  an 
insufficient  and  irregular  water  supply  and  too  early 
and  free  ventilation.  Under  these  conditions,  mildew 
and  many  other  ills  are  apt  to  attack  the  plants  with 
far  greater  severity  than  when  a  little  care  is  taken 
of  them  for  a  short  time  longer.  Plants  that  are 
cultivated  in  pots,  are  too  often  removed  to  another 
house — and  sometimes  even  stood  out  of  doors  direct 
— as  soon  as  their  present  beauty  is  past.  A  little 
thought  will  show  how  great  a  check  they  must 
receive  from  such  complete  changes.  If  they  must 
be  removed  from  their  position,  at  least  give  them 
as  nearly  the  same  treatment  elsewhere  as  possibly 
can  be  ;  and  above  all,  continue  their  water  supply 
and  the  frequent  use  of  the  syringe.  It  is  at  this  time 
when  the  application  of  liquid  manure  is  so  beneficial, 
and  I  would  also  warn  against  giving  this  too  strong. 
Although  Roses  like  a  rich  soil,  and  when  in  full 
health  and  growth  will  take  a  large  amount  of  liquid 
manure,  there  is  nothing  more  injurous  to  them  than 
an  overdose  of  the  same.  This  kills  the  young  roots 
at  their  tips,  and  affects  the  whole  constitution  of 
the  plant  very  quickly.  It  is  also  unwise  to  apply 
liquid  manure  when  the  plant  is  dry  at  the  roots. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  will  be  much  better  to 
afford  them  a  first  watering  without  any  stimulating 
medium,  and  apply  the  manurial  help  in  the  second 
application. 

Where  plants  are  turned  out  in  a  border  in  the 
greenhouse  or  conservatory,  they  will  need  a  most 
thorough  watering  once  or  twice  a  month  during  the 
growing  period,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
its  quantity,  and  the  position  in  connection  with  flues 
or  hot-water  pipes.  It  is  useless,  and  in  fact,  harm¬ 
ful,  to  give  such  plants  little  driblets  of  water  that 
will  only  moisten  the  surface  soil  and  prove  very 
deceiving  to  the  inexperienced  as  to  whether  the 
plant  be  dry  or  not.  Unless  sufficient  water  be 
afforded  to  reach  the  main  and  feeding  roots,  little 
benefit  can  accrue  from  such  help.  In  places  where 
liquid  manure  in  a  natural  form  is  not  easily  obtain¬ 
able,  I  would  recommend  a  very  slight  sprinkling  of 
guano  or  of  Standen’s  manure  ;  the  stimulating  and 
feeding  properties  of  these  will  be  carried  down  to 
the  roots  at  each  time  of  watering.  Standen’s 
manure  is  preferable  to  guano  as  being  slower  in 
action  and  not  so  likely  to  prove  injurious  through 
too  free  an  application  ;  it  also  has  full  and  reliable 
directions  for  use  upon  each  box  or  tin,  and  is  very 
useful  to  the  amateur. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  summer,  all  the  light  and 
air  possible  must  be  given  to  the  plants,  as  upon  this 
depends  in  a  great  measure  the  efficient  maturation 
of  their  growth,  and  consequent  freedom  in  flowering 
during  the  following  spring.  All  of  these  remarks 
apply  to  all  forced  Roses,  whether  in  pots  or  turned 
out  into  borders ;  but  they  are  more  especially 
intended  for  the  strong  growing  climbing  varieties. 
— Experience. 

- - 

PACKING  PLANTS  FOR 

SHIPMENT. 

Writing  about  how  to  pack  plants  I  find  more 
difficult  than  to  do  the  actual  work  of  packing  ;  but. 
as  I  have  been  called  upon  to  give  a  paper  on  this 
subject  I  will  give  you  what  I  have  found  to  be  the 
most  convenient  and  safest  way  to  pack  plants  during 
the  cold  weather. 

In  packing  Palms,  such  as  Arecas  or  Kentias, 
always  commence  on  the  outside  and  work  towards, 
the  centre.  By  doing  this  you  will  have  more  room 
to  work  and  will  not  be  so  liable  to  break  the  plant. 
After  seeing  that  the  plant  is  clean  and  free  from 
scale,  you  may  commence  by  tying  the  pinnae  to  the 
centre  rib  of  the  leaf,  starting  at  the  bottom  and 
working  upwards  until  the  leaves  are  all  tied  up. 
When  all  the  leaves  are  tied  up  as  described,  then  tie 
all  the  leaves  together.  If  the  stems  are  strong  it  is 
best  to  tie  two  or  three  together,  commencing  in  the 
centre  ;  by  doing  this  you  will  equalize  the  strain, 
which  otherwise  would  damage  a  leaf  if  not  spoil  the 
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plant.  You  now  have  the  plant  tied  up,  the  next 
thing  to  do  is  to  stake  it,  which  is  in  most  cases  a 
very  important  matter.  For  this  I  prefer  a  bamboo, 
as  they  are  light  and  strong.  Press  the  stake  into 
the  soil,  keeping  it  as  near  upright  as  possible,  then 
secure  plant  and  stake,  tying  both  together.  Wrap 
the  plant  all  over  in  paper,  tie  securely  ;  next  put  on 
a  cover  of  cotton  batting,  tying  it  on,  then  put  on  the 
final  covering  of  strong  paper,  tie  securely,  and  the 
plant  is  finished.  If  the  plant  is  going  a  long  dis¬ 
tance,  and  is  likely  to  be  two  or  three  days  on  the 
journey,  it  is  best  for  the  packer  to  use  his  own 
judgment  and  put  on  extra  paper  for  the  final  cover¬ 
ing.  You  will  find  it  is  cheaper  in  the  end,  and  what 
is  more  to  the  point,  it  gives  greater  satisfaction  to 
the  buyer  to  receive  his  plants  in  good  condition  than 
for  them  to  be  partly  frozen. 

This  way  of  packing  will  serve  in  all  cases  of  Palms 
such  as  Areca,  Cocos,  Rhapis,  Seaforthia,  Kentia, 
Ptychosperma,  and  Oreodoxa.  Other  Palms  to  be 
packed  in  a  different  way  are  Latanias  and  all  Palms 
with  broad  or  palmate  leaves.  On  account  of  their 
leaves  it  is  not  safe  to  tie  them  up  as  you  would  an 
Areca.  Commence  by  tying  the  stems  so  that  the 
leaves  are  flat ;  secure  all  leaves  in  this  way  and  then 
stake  your  plant ;  in  doing  this  you  must  use  two 
good  stakes,  tying  an  extra  piece  of  stick  across  the 
top  of  the  stakes  to  give  the  required  width  ;  secure 
all  stakes,  pass  a  few  ties  around  stakes  and  plant, 
and  cover  as  recommended  for  the  Arecas.  This 
packing  with  two  stakes  can  be  done  with  success  for 
Palms  such  as  Latanias,  Ceroxylon,  Corypha, 
Livistona,  and  Phcenicophorium. 

In  packing  stove  plants  such  as  Cyanophyllum  or 
Spaerogyne  great  care  must  at  all  times  be  exercised, 
for  by  bending  the  leaf  a  little  too  much  it  will  break 
off,  and  the  plant  is  ruined — -except  for  the  propa¬ 
gating  house.  In  packing  a  Cyanophyllum  measure 
the  height  of  the  plant  and  cut  the  stakes  accord¬ 
ingly.  Use  two  stakes  with  a  cross  piece,  stake 
your  plant  so  that  the  leaves  are  flat ;  before  tying 
up  the  leaves  place  between  each  pair  of  leaves  a 
piece  of  oil  paper  to  prevent  one  leaf  touching  or 
rubbing  against  the  other,  tie  up  each  pair  of  leaves 
separately,  cover  with  tissue  paper,  then  cotton 
batting,  and  last,  but  not  least,  put  on  the  covering 
of  strong  paper.  Anthuriums  and  Caladiums  can  be 
packed  in  this  manner,  but  as  their  leaves  cannot 
with  safety  be  turned  up  it  is  best  to  draw  them  all 
into  the  centre,  still  keeping  them  flat,  and  pack  as 
you  would  a  Cyanophyllum. 

The  plant  I  have  had  most  trouble  with,  and 
which  requires  the  most  care  in  packing,  is  Bertolonia 
Van  Houtteii,  on  account  of  its  short  and  tender 
stems  ;  but  to  do  away  with  all  difficulty  I  have 
found  it  best  to  use  four  stakes  and  let  the  plant  re¬ 
main  as  near  in  its  natural  growing  position  as 
possible.  After  securing  the  stakes  wrap  up  the  whole 
plant  in  either  oil  or  tissue  paper,  cover  well  with 
cotton  batting  and  finish  with  a  sheet  of  paper.  As 
the  Bertolonia  is  one  of  the  tenderest  stove  plants 
we  have,  great  care  must  be  taken  in  packing  to 
guard  against  frost. 

In  packing  Orchids  great  care  and  good  judgment 
is  essential.  Take,  for  instance,  a  plant  of  Odonto- 
glossum  crispum  with  a  spike  of  flowers  varying  from 
twelve  to  twenty  full  blooms ;  to  look  at  such  a  plant 
would  be  enough  for  most  people  and,  as  for  packing 
it,  why,  it  would  be  simply  out  of  the  question. 
How  to  pack  such  a  plant  is  learned  by  experience 
and  practice  only.  No  one  can  learn  by  simply 
watching  an  experienced  man  pack  one.  It  is  only 
after  failure  that  success  is  achieved.  To  pack  an 
Odontoglossum  in  flower  get  a  light,  strong  stake, 
measure  and  cut  it  about  2  in.  longer  than  the  flower 
spike,  wrap  the  stake  in  tissue  paper  and  put  it  as 
near  the  centre  of  the  plant  as  possible,  securing 
firmly.  After  you  have  secured  the  stakes  and  cut 
some  tissue  paper  into  strips  of  about  i  in.  wide, 
commence  binding  the  fiow'er  spike  to  the  stake. 
Now  is  the  time  to  see  whether  a  man  can  pack  an 
Orchid  in  flower  or  not.  If  he  is  new  at  packing  such  a 
plant  he  will  undoubtedly  break  off  several  of  the 
flowers  before  he  is  through,  but  if,  as  the  saying  is, 

“  he  has  been  there  before,”  he  will  bind  up  the 
whole  flower  spike  without  breaking  a  petal.  Having 
gotten  the  flower  spike  securely  fastened  to  the  stake 
the  rest  is  simple  and  easy.  Get  four  more  stakes, 
paper  them,  and  stick  one  in  each  corner  of  the  bas¬ 
ket  or  pot.  If  in  a  basket  and  the  stakes  are  not  firm 
it  is  well  to  tie  them  to  the  basket  and  so  prevent  any 
chance  of  a  stake  getting  loose  and  the  flowers  being 


broken.  Next  cut  four  sticks  to  fasten  to  the  top  of 
the  stakes.  In  doing  this  see  that  none  of  the  flowers 
touch  the  stakes ;  if  they  are  likely  to  touch  cut  the 
sticks  longer  and  spread  out  the  stakes,  thus  giving 
the  flowers  all  the  room  necessary.  Tie  the  fiow'er 
stake  at  the  top  so  that  no  movement  is  possible. 
After  satisfying  yourself  that  the  stakes  are  fast  wrap 
the  plant  up  in  tissue  paper,  then  cotton  batting  and 
strong  paper. — Arthur  T.  Caparn,  in  "  The  American 
Florist.” 


DUNEDIN,  STREATHAM 

HILL. 

The  villa  residences  along  the  main  road  at  Streatham 
Hill  have  large  gardens  both  in  front  and  behind,  and 
in  the  front  gardens  especially  trees  are  largely 
planted,  and  give  a  fine  effect  to  the  whole  particu¬ 
larly  at  this  time  of  the  year,  when  the  varied  tints 
of  spring  foliage  are  just  showing  themselves  again 
in  all  their  beauty.  Now  more  than  at  any  other 
time  till  autumn  the  trees  have  an  individuality  of 
their  own  till  the  fully-matured  foliage  assumes  more 
nearly  a  uniform  greenness.  Amongst  these  villas 
is  Dunedin,  the  residence  of  N.  N.  Sherwood,  Esq., 
who  has  a  considerable  extent  of  garden  ground 
behind  the  house,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Jones. 

The  cool  Orchid  house  is  now  very  gay  with 
Miltonia  vexillaria  in  considerable  numbers  and 
variety.  All  the  occupants  of  this  house  are  in  fine 
condition,  and  many  of  them  are  in  bloom,  but  the 
Miltonias  constitute  the  leading  feature  on  account 
of  their  numbers.  Some  have  rosy-purple  flowers 
uniformly  all  over  with  exception  of  the  golden- 
yellow  disc  with  three  red  lines  radiating  from  it. 
Others  are  paler,  and  some  plants  have  the  lip 
spotted  all  over  with  deep  red  markings.  The  plants 
are  all  ^in  excellent  vigour.  Odontoglossum  crispum 
is  also  flowering  in  some  quantity.  In  some  cases 
the  flowers  are  heavily  suffused  with  rose,  and  some 
are  pure  white  with  broadly  ovate,  imbricated,  and 
toothed  petals,  and  elliptic  sepals  that  are  corres¬ 
pondingly  wide.  The  spikes  of  O.  Pescatorei  are 
branched.  Some  variety  may  be  noted  amongst  the 
flowers  of  O.  triumphans,  but  the  blotches  are 
in  most  cases  of  a  rich  dark  hue.  O.  luteo- 
purpureum  sceptrum  is  very  distinct  and  pretty, 
although  the  flowers  are  never  so  large  as  those  of 
the  type  also  flowering  here.  Some  beautifully 
marked  forms  of  O.  crispum  Andersonianum  stand 
out  prominently  amongst  the  other  kinds,  on  account 
of  their  delicate  and  ever-changing  tints.  The 
younger  flowers  are  darkest  in  colour  as  far  as  the 
yellow  is  concerned.  Two  very  fine  pieces  with  large 
pseudo-bulbs  and  well  marked  flowers  bloomed 
recently.  Others  now  flowering  are  O.  Rossii  majus, 
O.  luteo-purpureum  radiatum,  and  O.  polyxanthum 
with  its  curiously  concave,  chocolate-brown  lip 
margined  with  white.  Masdevallia  Harryana  and 
M.  Veitchi  serve  to  give  variety  to  the  whole. 

The  Cattleya  house  includes  a  variety  of  subjects, 
amongst  which  Cypripedium  Lawrencianum  was 
notable  for  the  size  of  its  flowers.  Dendrobium 
Cambridgeanum  flowers  on  the  young  wood  while 
the  leaves  are  still  quite  fresh,  so  that  the  effect  of 
the  blooms  is  considerably  enhanced  by  the  foliage, 
which  is  of  a  rich,  dark  green  hue.  Near  by  is  a 
fine  piece  of  D.  thyrsiflorum,  the  orange-yellow  lip 
of  which  contrasts  finely  with  the  white  sepals  and 
petals.  Cattleya  Mossim,  C.  Skinneri,  C.  citrina, 
and  Laelia  purpurata  are  now  in  season  and  represent 
this  popular  class  of  Orchids.  C.  citrina  is  grown 
on  a  block  and  is  as  fragrant  as  ever.  Here  also 
may  be  noted  Odontoglossum  citrosmum  and  O. 
hastilabium,  the  latter  having  branching  spikes. 
Trichopilia  suavis  is  also  in  bloom,  as  well  as  the 
fascinating  C.  bellatulum. 

A  stove  forming  a  compartment  at  the  end  of  the 
Cattleya  house  contains  some  grand  samples  of 
Eucharis  grandiflora,  of  which  about  twenty-seven 
spikes  of  bloom  from  a  pot  were  obtained  about 
Christmas.  Suspended  from  the  roof  in  baskets  are 
some  specimens  of  Nepenthes  Mastersiana  and  N. 
Rafflesiana  well  furnished  with  last  year’s  pitchers. 
The  side  shelves  are  occupied  with  Aralias,  Crotons, 
Pandanus,  etc.  Orchids  may  also  be  noted  here, 
particularly  Phaltenopsis,  including  P.  grandiflora 
with  large  blooms.  Dendrobium  Dearei,  D.  Strat- 
iotes,  and  Vanilla  aromatica  are  also  doing  well,  and 
all  in  bloom,  the  latter  being  trained  along  the  roof. 

Close  by  is  another  stove  occupied  with  a  varied 
assortment  of  Ferns,  Caladiums,  Anthuriums,  and 


Gloxinias,  the  latter  being  in  bloom.  Melons  are 
grown  upon  the  roof  in  summer  Aerides  odoratum 
finds  a  place  here.  Behind  this  is  a  cool  house 
containing  Miltonia  vexillaria,  Coelogynes,  and 
Cypripediums,  where  in  fact  they  are  grown  until 
they  come  into  bloom.  Another  low  house  is 
occupied  with  double  forms  of  Chinese  Primulas. 
Calceolarias  in  considerable  quantitv  and  variety 
are  now  flowering  in  frames.  Another  cool  house 
is  occupied  with  Azaleas,  Lilium  Harrisi,  and 
Tomatos  along  the  front.  The  stems  of  the  Lilies 
are  4  ft.  high,  and  bear  five  to  six  flowers  on  each 
stem.  The  occupants  of  the  cool  fernery  planted 
out  on  tufa  rockwork,  are  now  commencing  to  grow 
again.  Cibotium  spectabilis.  Davallia  platyphylla, 
Nephrolepis  exaltata,  and  fine  foliaged  Begonias  are 
still  in  good  form  after  the  winter.  The  tufa  is 
covered  with  Ficus  repens. 

BORDER  CARNATIONS." 

When,  some  years  ago,  I  first  commenced  to  take 
an  active  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Carnation, 
I  was  sanguine  that  I  should  be  able  to  produce  from 
the  open  border  blooms  which  should  rival,  if  not 
surpass,  those  cultivated  under  glass.  My  anticipa¬ 
tion  was,  of  course,  as  you  must  all  know,  a  mere 
piece  of  presumption,  a  seedling  from  enthusiasm 
crossed  by  ignorance  or  want  of  experience.  I  do 
not,  however,  now  regret  that  my  aim  was  somewhat 
loftier  than  I  could  hope  to  realise,  as  it  taught  me, 
at  any  rate,  to  be  dissatisfied  with  anything  but  the 
best,  and  encouraged  me  to  seek  that  best  by  all 
means  in  my  power.  I  feel  it  as  a  compliment, 
altogether  beyond  my  deserts,  that  I  have  been  asked 
to-night  to  open  the  discussion  upon  this  subject,  and 
I  feel  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  give,  in  as  simple 
words  as  I  can,  the  result  of  my  own  experience. 

The  first  and  most  important  fact  that  I  learnt, 
and  one  that  has  subsequently  been  confirmed  by 
many  disappointing  experiences,  is  that  all  Carnations 
are  not  suitable  for  open  air  cultivation.  This  is 
one  of  the  points  upon  which  I  hope  to  hear  some 
remarks  this  evening  ;  I  state  it  as  a  conclusion  to 
which  my  own  experience  has  led  me.  Do  not 
understand  me  to  call  in  question  the  hardiness  of 
the  ordinary  Carnation  (of  course  I  am  not  speaking 
of  the  Malmaison  type).  No  doubt  all  Carnations 
will  live,  and  all  will  bloom  more  or  less  without 
shelter  of  any  sort.  But  one  variety  will  give  eight 
or  ten  good  blooms  in  the  open  border  where  another 
will  give  but  one  or  two,  and  those  very  inferior  to 
what  the  same  variety  would  produce  when  cultivated 
under  glass.  The  first  thing  to  be  decided,  therefore, 
is  what  varieties  should  be  grown.  It  is  impossible, 
or  rather  I  should  say  it  would  be  useless,  to  give 
names,  for  I  have  found  Carnations  singularly 
sensitive  to  .the  influences  of  soil  and  climate,  and 
that  varieties  which  will  do  well  in  one  garden  will 
by  no  means  necessarily  thrive  in  another,  even 
though  it  be  but  a  few  miles  distant.  For  instance, 
I  have  several  neighbours  at  Hayes,  one  in  particular 
some  two  and  a  half  miles  from  me,  in  whose  garden 
the  old  Clove  Carnation  flourishes  magnificently, 
whereas,  with  me  at  Hayes,  they  all,  year  after  year, 
perish  miserably  from  spot,  until  I  am  almost  forced 
to  confess  that  I  cannot  grow  them. 

They  should  not  be  ''Bursters.” 

The  first  essential,  to  my  mind,  in  a  border  Carnation 
is  that  it  should  not  be  what  we  call  familiarly  "a 
burster.”  All  Carnations  will  at  times,  and  in 
certain  seasons,  show  a  tendency  to  this  weakness,  as 
we  know'  only  too  well ;  but  certain  varieties  with 
short,  round,  flat-headed  buds  always  must  burst 
their  calyx,  the  very  form  of  the  flower  bud 
necessitates  it,  and  such  varieties  should  never  be 
planted  in  the  open  border,  for  the  weather,  the  bees, 
and  the  earw'igs  will  spoil  every  bud  before  it  is  well 
open.  There  are  certain  characteristics  required  for 
all  border  varieties.  They  must  be  of  vigorous 
habit  and  free  flowering,  preferably  of  dwarf  rather 
than  tall  growth,  and  they  should  be  inclined  to 
make  hard  and  wiry  rather  than  "sappy”  grass. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  matter  of  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  growth  is  of  much  importance,  and 
that  there  are  many  varieties  apparently  of  extremely 
vigorous  type  which  will  not  stand  great  vicissitudes 
of  weather  in  the  winter.  About  four  years  ago  I 
raised  two  or  three  varieties  of  apparently  very  vigo¬ 
rous  habit,  with  which  I  w'as  much  pleased.  They 

-  A  paper  read  by  Martin  R.  Smith,  Lsq.,  at  the  last 
monthly  conversazione  of  the  Horticultui al  Club,  May  3rd 
1892. 
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had  the  foliage  of  the  Clove  if  not  almost  of  the 
Malmaison — that  is,  succulent  and  sappy.  They  did 
famously  the  first  year  or  two,  but  the  winter  before 
last  killed  every  one  of  them.  I  tried  to  recover 
them  from  friends  to  whom  I  had  given  them  ;  but 
they  were  all  gone — finished  off  by  the  same  winter. 

Again,  border  Carnations  should  be  of  erect  habit 
— that  is,  should  hold  their  flowers  up  to  look  you  in 
the  face.  Half  the  effect  of  flowers  in  the  open 
border  is  lost  when  they  have  a  pendulous  habit,  and 
present  to  the  spectator  only  the  back  of  the  bloom. 

It  is  also  tedious  to  have  to  stoop  and  turn  up  every 
flower  that  you  may  wish  to  examine.  As  I  have 
said,  my  experience  is  that  Carnations  are  very 
sensitive  to  peculiarities  of  soil  and  climate,  and  for 
this  reason  I  have  always  counselled  friends  who  are 
starting  Carnations  in  the  open  to  commence  with 
varieties  which  thrive  in  their  own  vicinity,  and  to 
extend  their  stock  gradually  by  experiment. 

Don’t  want  Coddling. 

One  peculiarity  Carnations  have,  and  I  fancy  it  is  the 
same  with  all  flowers,  and  that  is  the  commoner  the 
type  the  more  freely  and  vigorously  do  they  flourish 
in  the  open  border.  There  is  herein  a  temptation  to 
gardeners  to  be  satisfied  with  such  flowers  in  the 
open,  and  to  grow  their  finer  varieties  exclusively 
under  glass.  This  is  the  very  thing  I  have  always 
set  my  face  against,  for  I  believe  absolutely  in  the 
unlimited  capabilities  of  the  Carnation  to  adapt 
itself  with  time  and  cultivation  to  all  circumstances. 

I  think,  indeed,  that  up  to  a  few  years  ago  we  had 
got  altogether  into  a  wrong  groove,  and  by  growing 
Carnations  almost  exclusively  under  glass  were 
running  a  serious  risk  of  developing  for  ourselves  a 
delicate  class  of  flowers.  Fortunately,  however, 
good  gardeners  found  out  their  mistake  in  time,  and 
returned,  with  sound  reason,  to  the  hardier  treatment 
which  was  given  to  these  flowers  by  our  forefathers. 
Everyone  now  repudiates  the  idea  that  the  ordinary 
Carnation  requires  coddling,  but  harm  has  been 
done,  and  we  do  possess  beautiful  and  highly  valued 
varieties  now  which  can  only  show  their  best  when 
protected  from  the  weather.  Perhaps  the  most 
effective  display  of  these  flowers  in  the  open  border 
is  made  by  masses  of  self  Carnations,  and  I  should 
be  inclined  to  say  that  at  present,  as  a  class,  they  are 
freer,  more  vigorous,  and  better  adapted  to  the  open 
border  than  the  majority  of  the  flakes,  fancies,  and 
bizarres  now  in  cultivation.  I  should  like  to  hear 
the  opinion  of  others  upon  this  point. 

Fresh  Virgin  Loam  the  best  for  them. 

With  regard  to  the  border,  my  experience  is  that 
nothing  is  so  suitable  to  the  growth  of  the  Carnation 
as  fresh  virgin  loam,  not  too  heavy,  and  certainly  not 
too  light.  Nothing  in  the  shape  of  manures,  or 
artfully  and  ingeniously  devised  composts,  will 
produce  the  same  rich  vigorous  growth  and  the  same 
wealth  of  bloom  as  fresh  loam.  The  latter  and  a 
liberal  addition  of  thoroughly  well-decayed  manure, 
say  from  old  hotbeds,  is  all  that  is  required.  You 
may  add  road  scrapings,  bones,  charcoal,  lime 
rubbish,  sand,  what  you  please  almost,  and  they  may 
do  good — at  any  rate,  they  can  do  no  harm,  if  the 
foundation  of  your  border  is  sweet  fresh  top  spit. 
My  own  system  is  to  remake  my  Carnation  border 
every  September  as  soon  as  the  layers  are  ready  for 
removal.  When  we  are  satisfied  that  this  is  the  case 
we  put  on  the  whole  strength  of  our  staff  and  set  to 
work.  By  the  side  of  the  border  are  cartloads  of 
fresh  soil  and  well-decayed  manure,  some  crushed 
bones,  and  lime  rubbish.  The  layers  are  lifted  for 
some  20  ft.,  the  portion  of  the  border  from  which 
they  were  taken  is  well  trenched,  and  the  surface 
raised  with  the  fresh  loam,  manure,  and  other 
materials.  The  whole  is  then  trodden  fairly  firm, 
and  the  layers  are  at  once  planted,  the  number  and 
position  of  each  variety  having  been  previously 
decided  on,  the  same  process  being  continued  until 
the  work  is  completed.  I  adopt  this  system  as  I  am 
compelled  by  want  of  space  to  use  the  same  border 
year  after  year  for  my  plants,  and  I  find  that  if  I 
am  stingy  with  my  fresh  loam  I  get  a  correspond¬ 
ingly  inferior  result.  Had  I  room  I  should  prefer  to 
occupy  fresh  ground  every  year  for  my  flowers,  and 
thus  be  able  to  prepare  the  ground  at  my  leisure. 

I  have  frequently  advocated  this  liberal  use  of 
fresh  loam,  and  am  constantly  assured  that  though 
it  may  be  good  it  is  not  necessary,  that  the  expense 
is  too  great,  or  that  the  material  cannot  be  obtained, 
and  am  confronted  with  the  fact  that  many  growers, 
notably  my  friend  Mr.  Rowan,  produce  their  beauti¬ 
ful  blooms  without  the  annual  renewing  and  remaking 


of  the  borders  which  I  have  recommended.  I  can 
only  reply  that  skill  and  experience  will  do  wonders, 
but  that  fresh  loam  is  to  the  majority  of  mankind 
more  easily  obtainable  than  either  one  or  the  other, 
and  will  produce  the  same  result.  Fresh  loam,  like 
charity,  covers  a  multitude  of  sins — sins  of  omission 
and  commission,  sins  of  ignorance  and  of  careless¬ 
ness.  I  look  upon  the  matter  of  pure  sweet  fresh 
soil  as  the  great  secret  of  successful  growing  of  the 
border  Carnation.  You  all,  doubtless,  knew  it  per¬ 
fectly  well,  as  you  all  knew  the  other  great  secret, 
which  is  early  autumn  planting ;  but  thousands  of 
people  who  grow  Carnations  do  not  know  these 
simple  facts,  and  hundreds  of  gardeners  who  ought 
to  know  them  do  not  act  upon  them.  This  early 
autumn  planting  is,  perhaps,  more  important  than 
anything.  Plants  established  in  their  flowering 
quarters  before  the  cold  season  sets  in  will,  as  a  rule, 
laugh  at  any  weather.  Losses,  no  doubt,  there  must 
always  be  from  maggot,  wireworm,  and  other 
causes,  and  I  find  it  necessary  to  keep  a  reserve  of 
layers  in  Go  size  pots,  from  which  I  fill  the  vacancies 
in  the  borders  at  the  first  moment  after  the  middle 
of  February  when  we  are  favoured  with  open 
weather.  My  experience  is  that  the  sooner  this  is 
done  after  the  middle  of  February  the  better.  I 
generally  remove  at  the  same  time  any  plants  that 
look  sickly,  for  Carnations  are  like  pigs,  it  is  very 
little  use  to  attempt  to  doctor  them  :  when  once  they 
get  ill  you  may  as  well  kill  them. 

Superior  Quality  of  House-grown  Flowers. 

As  I  have  acknowledged,  the  Carnation  grown  out  of 
doors  cannot  compete  in  beauty  of  bloom  with  those 
grown  under  glass,  and  for  this  simple  reason  we 
cannot  give  to  the  plants  in  our  borders  the  protec¬ 
tion  overhead  afforded  to  those  in  pots.  They  are  at 
the  mercy  of  heavy  rain  storms,  of  bees,  of  earwigs, 
and  of  slugs.  I  am  sure  last  year  I  had  many 
hundreds  of  blooms  decay  by  rain  before  the 
buds  were  half  open.  You  may  do  something 
towards  keeping  down  earwigs,  and  ought  to  be 
a  match  for  the  slugs  ;  but  the  bees,  especially  the 
bumble  bees,  are  too  much  for  anyone.  Thrips,  too, 
is  a  very  serious  trouble  out  of  doors,  and  my  plants 
suffer  much  from  it.  It  cannot  be  treated  by  fumi¬ 
gation  as  in  a  house,  and  syringing  with  any  compo¬ 
sition  you  may  like  to  mention  I  have  found  a  very 
inefficient  remedy.  It  must  be  allowed,  then,  that 
blooms  from  border  Carnations  cannot  compete  with 
those  grown  under  glass,  but  only  because  it  is 
impossible  to  protect  them  at  the  critical  moment  of 
the  opening  of  the  buds.  Apart  from  this,  I  believe 
that  they  will  produce  blooms  fully  equal  to  those 
raised  in  a  house. 

The  Yellow  Grounds. 

Before  concluding  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words, 
and  to  ask  for  the  experience  of  others  about  yellow 
ground  varieties  out  of  doors.  I  find  that  at  Hayes 
that  they  are  distinctly,  as  a  class,  less  vigorous  and 
free  than  the  ordinary  Carnation.  At  times  I  get 
lovely  blooms,  but  the  plants  are  as  a  rule  poorer  and 
weaker  than  their  neighbours  in  the  same  border 
The  best  doer,  so  far,  with  me  is  certainly  William 
l'hrelfall ;  but  it  is  not  a  variety  that  I  care  much 
for,  as  the  flowers  with  me  are  generally  rather  thin 
and  poor.  Our  old  friend,  Pride  of  Fenshurst, 
certainly  gives  me  the  best  yellow  blooms ;  Germania 
is  a  comparative  failure ;  Benary’s  Madame  Van 
Houtte  promises  to  do  well  with  me,  and  Agnes 
Chambers  last  year  proved  both  vigorous  and  free. 
I  confess,  however,  that  either  I  do  not  understand 
the  yellow  grounds,  or  that  my  soil  and  climate  do 
not  suit  them.  Do  what  I  will  I  cannot  get  them  to 
thrive  as  a  class.  Here  and  there  I  get  a  good  and 
vigorous  plant,  but  as  a  rule  they  can  be  unfailingly 
picked  cut  from  their  nsighbours  by  their  less  satis¬ 
factory  appearance.  However,  I  am  encouraged  by 
a  fancy  that  the  varieties  I  have  had  for  some  time 
are  improving,  and  my  hope  and  expectation  is  that 
they  are  acclimatising  themselves.  My  garden  lies 
rather  high,  and  the  only  soil  that  I  can  get  within 
reasonable  distance  is  rather  too  light  and  hot. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  see  the  daily 
increasing  interest  which  is  attaching  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  Carnation.  I  have  in  my  own  vicinity  at 
Hayes  ample  evidence  of  the  fact,  for  many  of  my 
neighbours  appear  almost  as  keen  about  them  as  I 
am  myself.  We  have  already  scores  of  lovely 
varieties  well  suited  for  border  cultivation,  and  I  look 
with  confidence  to  a  considerable  increase  both  in 
the  number  and  beauty  of  such  varieties  during  the 
next  few  years.  To  this  end  I  exhort  all  my  friends 


and  neighbours  to  raise  seedlings.  Apart  from  the 
fact  that  there  is  nothing  so  lovely  in  this  world  in 
the  way  of  flowers  (to  my  eyes  at  least)  as  a  bed  of 
well-grown  seedling  Carnations,  with  its  wealth  of 
bloom  of  every  shade  and  variety  of  colour  ;  it  is  also 
certain  that  a  patient  and  intelligent  perseverance  in 
this  most  delightful  pursuit  will  be  rewarded  sooner 
or  later  by  the  production  of  varieties  greatly 
in  advance  of  those  we  now  possess,  more  vigorous, 
freer  flowering,  still  more  exquisite  in  form  and 
colour,  and  thoroughly  well  able  to  withstand  all  the 
rigours  of  our  most  detestable  climate. 

- «*■ - 

SOME  DELIGHTS  OF 

GARDENING. 

When  the  gardener  knows  his  flowers  widely,  he 
will  even  begin  to  see  that  colours  have  their  special 
odours,  that  there  is  an  analogy  between  all  purple 
flowers,  all  blue  flowers,  that  we  must  not  expect  a 
red  flower  to  smell  like  a  white  one.  He  will  find 
that  textures  have  also  their  influence  ;  at  least  that 
flowers  of  a  certain  texture  have  some  similarity  of 
odour,  and  that  also  certain  textures  incline  to 
certain  colours.  The  strongest  similarity  of  odour 
is  between  all  white  flowers  of  a  thick  smooth 
texture — the  white  Lilies,  the  Jasmine,  the  Tuberose. 

They  are  not  alike,  but  their  dissimilarity  is  a 
matter  of  degree,  not  of  kind  It  would  seem  to 
amount  almost  to  a  difference  of  kind  ;  to  me,  at 
least,  the  white  Lilies  are  exquisite  out  of  doors,  the 
Jasmine  is  so  heavy  as  to  be  unpleasant,  and  the 
Tuberose  is  horrible  and  deadly.  Sumachs  smell 
like  Raspberries,  which  they  resemble  in  colour. 

To  study  a  garden  is  to  feel  that  the  study  is 
without  limit.  It  is  an  education  in  itself.  To  make 
a  garden  is  to  be  born  again  ;  to  find  one's  self 
suddenly  become  a  person  without  prejudices  (in 
regard  to  this  thing  at  least)  ;  to  find  that  one  has 
begun  to  build  a  great  temple,  in  which  the  flowers 
are  the  building  stones,  and  each  must  count  for  its 
real  merits,  irrespective  of  tradition  A  Rose  shall 
be  a  Rose,  but  not  the  queen  of  flowers,  unless  it 
builds  better  into  the  general  scheme  than  any 
other  flower. 

You  will  not  despise  the  lowly  Mignonette  which 
may  cover  your  bare  ground  with  tender  green  and 
subtle  fragrance  and  make  a  fine  groundwork  for  a 
showier  thing  to  spring  up  above  and  be  seen  against 
it.  You  will  find  the  blatant  Dahlia  or  the  magni¬ 
ficent  Peony  as  full  of  sentiment  as  the  Lily  of  the 
Valley.  It  will  depend  on  its  placing  how  much  you 
will  value  it  above  the  flower  you  have  always  loved 
most;  for  somewhere,  you  will  find,  you  must  have 
this  telling  note  of  colour  to  make  your  harmony- 
complete. 

The  wise  gardener  conceives  his  garden  in  relation 
to  his  soil,  his  capabilities  and  his  climate,  and  his 
taste  will  be  hemmed  in  and  at  last  modelled  by 
these  considerations.  He  will  have  the  garden  that 
he  finds  possible,  not  that  which  he  conceives  apart 
from  all  limitations,  and  it  will  be  none  the  less 
beautiful.  We  learn  to  love  most  the  flowers  that 
grow  willingly  in  our  own  bit  of  earth. — Haifa's 
Bazar. 


FRUITING  OF  STEPHANOTIS,  &e. 

1  read  the  short  description  of  Dalkeith  Gardens  by 
your  correspondent  "  X.  W.”  in  your  issue  of  May 
yth  with  much  interest,  as  some  eighteen  years  ago  I 
was  fairly  well  acquainted  with  the  gardens  there 
Your  correspondent  mentions  the  fruiting  of  the 
Stephanotis,  and  I  thought  it  might  be  of  some 
interest  to  say  that  a  few  years  ago  we  gathered  a 
fruit  off  a  magnificent  plant  here,  and  I  think  all  the 
seeds  germinated,  but  they  were  thrown  away  with 
the  exception  of  two  plants,  which  are  now  flower¬ 
ing  and  promise  to  be  as  floriferous  as  their 
parent.  Adiantum  Farleyense  ’also  does  remarkably 
well  here  ;  it  grows  quite  as  freely  as  the  common 
Maiden-hair  Fern  wuuout  any  special  treatment,  but 
I  think  there  must  be  something  in  some  loams 
which  is  suitable  to  their  requirements  that  is  absent 
in  others,  as  I  have  known  some  cases  where  these 
beautiful  Ferns  were  treated  with  the  greatest  care 
and  plants  were  got  from  different  sources,  but  after 
the  first  year  or  so  they  almost  invariably  died  out. 
I  have  heard  of  Mr.  Dunn  before  now  as  a  most 
courteous  gentleman  and  I  could  wish  that  more 
gardeners  inherited  the  same  qualities.  It  does  not 
infrequently  happen  now-a-days  that  when  a 
gardener,  wishing  to  see  some  place  of  note,  has 
overcome  sundry  difficulties  before  he  can  possibly 
be  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  awe-inspiring 
head  gardener,  and  is  at  last  face  to  face  with  that 
personage,  he  is  not  unfrequentlv  met  with  the  curt 
and  sometimes  (all  the  circumstances  being  taken 
into  consideration)  freezing  reply,  “  Oh,  just  tell  my 
foreman  to  take  you  through.''  Common  courtesy 
as  between  brother  workers  demands  better  treat¬ 
ment  than  this. — J.  N.,  Bidate. 
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FLiO^ICULiTU^E. 


The  Royal  National  Tulip  Show. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  above  is  announced  to 
take  place  at  Manchester  on  June  8th,  and  that  date, 
late  as  it  may  appear  to  us  in  the  South,  is,  I  should 
think,  quite  early  enough  for  the  northern  growers. 
The  place  of  the  show  is  not  yet  announced,  but 
that  will  appear  in  the  schedule  of  prizes  in  course 
of  preparation.  An  appeal  is  made  by  Mr.  James 
W.  Bentley,  the  hon.  secretary,  Stakehill,  Castleton, 
Manchester,  for  subscribers,  in  order  that  the  prize 
schedule  may  not  suffer  for  lack  of  means.  The 
committee  of  the  show  have  to  deplore  so  many 
losses  of  cultivators  by  death,  and  there  is  urgent 
need  for  some  young  growers  to  step  in  and  take 
their  places.  It  would  be  a  great  pity  if  a  flower 
possessing  such  a  fascinating  vegetable  physiology 
and  of  so  much  historic  interest  as  the  Tulip, 
should  die  out  for  lack  of  cultivators.  It  has 
almost  ceased  to  be  grown  in  the  South  ;  a  few  can 
be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford.  Warwick¬ 
shire  furnishes  a  small  quota  of  growers  ;  the  main 
of  the  flowers  are,  however,  cultivated  in  Cheshire, 
Derbyshire,  and  Lancashire.  Time  was  when  an 
exhibition  of  Tulips  was  held  in  London.  Will  a 
revival  of  the  flower  ever  come  in  the  South  ?  To 
lose  the  florists’  Tulip  would  be  a  decided  loss  to 
Floriculture. — R.  D. 

_ _ 

♦ 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

“Cut-back  v.  Non-cut-back." 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Dundee  Horticultural 
Association  the  subject  of  cut-back  and  not  cut¬ 
back  Chrysanthemums  formed  the  subject  of  two 
separate  papers.  Mr.  John  Machar,  Corona  Gardens, 
West  Ferry,  in  opening  the  first-mentioned  part  of 
the  subject,  as  it  related  to  the  production  of  large 
blooms,  as  well  as  for  decoration,  said  that  to  produce 
and  bring  about  an  effective  display  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  in  the  conservatory  with  a  minimum  amount 
of  trouble  it  was  absolutely  necessary'  to  adopt  the 
cut-back  system.  By  its  means  they  were  enabled 
to  produce  plants  of  a  convenient  height.  ITe  then 
proceeded  to  give  the  more  practical  details  of 
culture,  recommending  the  cuttings  of  all  the 
Japanese  varieties  should  be  rooted  from  the  middle 
of  December  to  the  middle  of  January,  and  that 
about  the  first  week  in  February  the  main  batch  of 
incurved  varieties  should  be  put  in.  General 
directions  were  given  as  to  the  soil  most  suitable 
for  potting,  along  with  the  general  treatment  received 
by  the  young  plants.  Plenty'  of  air  \Yas  necessary, 
so  as  to  encourage  sturdy  growth  and  firm  foliage. 
This  he  considered  the  secret  of  success.  Sprinkling 
the  plants  overhead  with  water,  especially  at  night, 
was,  he  considered,  detrimental  to  all  good  growth. 
Plants  before  being  cut  back  must  be  established 
in  yin.  pots,  and  from  12  in.  to  24  in.  high,  with 
a  fine  sturdy  growth  and  firm  leaves  down  to 
the  soil.  The  stem  might  be  cut  down  to  within 
4  in.  or  6  in.  of  the  pot,  provided  sufficient  foliage 
were  left  for  the  plant  to  perform  its  functions.  He 
recommended  to  begin  cutting  down  the  late  varieties 
about  the  middle  of  April,  and  continue  the  operation, 
according  to  varieties,  up  to  the  last  week  in  May. 
None  should  be  cut  down  later  than  the  first  week  in 
June. 

Mr.  Wm.  Kennedy,  Ardarroch  Gardens,  Dundee, 
followed  with  his  paper  on  the  non-cut-back  system. 
He  said  the  aim  of  those  who  favoured  the  cutting 
back  of  Chrysanthemums  was  principally  to  reduce 
their. rather  objectionable  growth,  and  he  pointed 
out  the  evils  arising  from  this  system  of  culture.  He 
preferred  rather  to  delay  rooting  the  cuttings  until 
April  and  May.  It  was  suggested  by  way  of  reducing 
the  height  of  the  Chrysanthemum  to  raise  them  from 
seed  yearly,  selecting  only  the  most  dwarfed  of  the 
crop.  This  repeated  for  a  few  years  would,  he 
thought,  give  us  the  height  of  plants  required  without 
having  to  transgress  the  laws  of  growth,  which  the 
cutting-back  system  demanded.  A  very  interesting 
and  instructive  discussion  followed  on  the  various 
points  brought  forward  by  the  readers,  who  at  the 
close  were  heartily  thanked  for  their  papers. 

Chrysanthemums  for  Exhibition. 

Will  some  good  Chrysanthemum  grower  kindly 
tell  me  when  the  under -mentioned  Chrysanthemums 


should  make  their  first  or  June  break,  so  as  to  bring 
the  crown  bud  of  each  variety  out  at  the  proper 
time: — Japonais,  Madame  Baco,  Grandiflorum,  Mrs. 
Wheeler,  J.  Delaux,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Baron  dePrailly, 
Comte  de  Germiny,  Mrs.  F.  Jameson. —  IF.  5 

With  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Falconer  Jameson  all 
the  above  are  what  would  be  termed  ordinarily 
managed  varieties,  needing  nothing  special  to  pro¬ 
duce  exhibition  blooms  at  the  usual  time — from  the 
first  to  the  middle  of  November.  If  the  cuttings 
were  inserted  any  time  during  December,  the  plants 
grown  strongly  on  since  then,  restricted  to  one  stem, 
some  of  them  will  be  showing  their  first  bud,  others 
will  quickly  follow.  Where  a  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  obtaining  the  first  natural  break  of  the  plant  at 
the  correct  time  it  is  generally  owing  to  some  mis¬ 
management  in  the  cultivation  of  the  plants,  the 
cuttings  inserted  two  months  after  the  best  time,  or 
the  plants  have  been  huddled  together  in  a  too  warm 
house  which  induces  an  unnatural  growth ;  small 
wonder  then  if  we  hear  complaints  that  the  buds  do 
not  show  at  the  correct  moment  to  ensure  good 
blooms.  The  best  method  of  obtaining  the  finest 
blooms  of  Mrs.  F.  Jameson  is  to  place  two  plants 
in  one  9  in.  pot  or  three  in  a  10  in.  one,  restrict  the 
growth  to  one  stem  each  and  thus  seucre  one  bloom 
only  on  each  plant.  The  finest  blooms  of  this 
variety  are  obtained  by  “  taking  ’’  that  bud  which 
forms  at  the  first  break,  this  variety  is  later  than  the 
majority  in  showing  the  first  bud.  Although  this 
may  appear  to  be  much  too  early  to  “  take  ”  flower 
buds  it  is  not  so,  this  variety  requires  a  very  long 
time  to  develop  from  that  stage. — E.  Molyneux. 

- -j- - 

A  HEAVY  SET  OF 

PEACHES. 

Much  anxiety  was  felt  for  the  fruit  crops  during  the 
trying  month  of  April,  and  even  in  the  first  half  of 
May.  Even  yet  it  may  be  somew'hat  difficult  to 
guage  the  extent  of  the  Apple  crop,  for  late  as  was 
the  blossom  in  expanding  it  did  not  escape  the 
relatively  severe  frosts  in  the  first  week  of  this  month 
which  killed  the  pistil  in  all  the  open  flowers,  causing 
it  to  become  black  to  the  very  base  of  the  ovary. 
The  effects  were  very]  deceptive,  because,  although 
all  the  centre  of  the  flowers  was  dead,  the  petals  ex¬ 
panded  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  the  stamens 
were  in  many  cases  only  partially  injured.  All  these 
flowers  must,  however,  eventually  drop  whether  the 
others  do  so  or  not,  and  then  will  the  extent  of  the 
disaster  be  more  fully  seen. 

Peaches  on  the  open  wall  were  in  full  bloom  at  a 
much  earlier  period,  and,  although  frosty  nights  pre¬ 
vailed,  both  the  atmosphere  and  the  trees  were  in  a 
very  dry  condition,  so  that,  with  a  little  protection,  a 
considerable  amount  of  frost  could  be  warded  off. 
Wherever  we  have  examined  the  Peach  walls  since 
then  we  have  noted  a  good  set  of  fruit,  but  nowhere 
yet  have  we  noted  such  a  crop  of  young  fruits  as  that 
to  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  Chiswick.  The  trees  were  protected  by 
means  of  light  shading  material  hung  from  the  top  of 
the  walls  on  what  threatened  to  be  frosty  nights. 
The  trees  now  show  no  evidence  of  a  severe  spring, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  would  suggest  that  there  had 
been  a  fine  autumn  succeeded  by  a  propitious  and 
favourable  spring.  In  some  establishments  the 
effect  of  the  sunless  and  rainy  autumn  is  more  evi¬ 
dent  upon  the  trees  under  glass  than  those  on  the 
open  wall,  the  wood  being  green  and  badly  ripened. 

There  are  two  Peach  walls  at  Chiswick,  both,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  having  a  southern  aspect.  Part  of 
the  older  planted  wall  is  covered  with  obliquely 
trained  trees,  having  single  stems  and  short  ascending 
branches  on  each  side.  These  were  originally 
planted  thus  closely  together  because  trees  were 
numerous,  and  to  cover  the  wall  quickly.  The  rest 
on  this  wall  are  planted  relatively  closely  together, 
compared  with  the  old  system  of  planting  fan-shaped 
trees  at  long  distances,  and  waiting  for  years  to 
have  the  wall  covered.  The  branches  are  trained 
in  the  usual  ascending  fashion,  but  the  trees  can 
hardly  be  termed  fan-shaped,  as  they  are  too  near  at 
the  base  to  allow  of  the  plan  in  its  strict  form  to  be 
followed. 

A  large  number  of  varieties  are  planted  on  this 
wall,  there  being  few  duplicates,  so  that  should  they 
mature  only  a  tithe  of  the  fruit  set  upon  them  (and 
there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  that  they  will),  a  good 
opportunity  will  be  afforded  of  comparing  the  rela¬ 
tive  merits  of  the  different  varieties.  It  will  in  fact 


constitute  a  trial  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  As  far 
as  an  unusually  heavy  set  is  concerned  the  following 
may  be  placed  in  the  front  rank,  namely,  Dr.  Hogg, 
Early  Louise,  Prince  of  Wales,  Late  Admirable, 
Acton  Scott,  and  Early  Rivers  on  the  obliquely 
trained  single-stemmed  trees  ;  while  amongst  trees 
trained  in  the  usual  style  are  Frogmore  Golden,  Late 
Admirable,  Stirling  Castle,  French  Mignonne,  Yio- 
lette  Hative,  Stump  the  World,  Goshawk,  and  Early 
Beatrice.  If  any  might  be  mentioned  specially  for 
their  crops  they  are,  Goshawk,  Dymond,  and  Dr 
Hogg,  but  a  second  tree  of  the  first  named  is  not  so 
well  set. 

A  number  might  be  placed  in  a  second  rank,  els 
they  are  not  so  heavily  set  as  those  above  men¬ 
tioned  ;  they,  nevertheless,  bear  far  too  many  fruits 
for  the  trees  to  bring  to  perfection,  so  that  even  here 
a  considerable  amount  of  thinning  will  have  to  be 
done  later  on  even  after  making  some  allowance  for 
dropping.  In  the  second  rank  there  may  be  placed 
Vanguard,  Gregory's  Late,  Early  Alfred,  Bellegarde, 
Waterloo,  Malta,  New  Dark  Newington,  and  dupli¬ 
cate  trees  of  Early  Beatrice  and  Goshawk.  Still 
lighter  but  fairly  respectable  crops  are  borne  by  Sal- 
way,  Red  Magdalen,  Radcliffe,  Crawford’s  Early, 
Alexander,  Exquisite,  and  Teton  de  Venus. 

On  the  same  old  wall,  but  chiefly  towards  one  end 
of  it,  is  a  collection  of  Nectarines,  although  not 
nearly  so  extensive  as  in  the  case  of  Peaches.  All 
have  a  single  main  stem  obliquely  trained,  and  a 
heavy  crop  is  being  developed  by  Elruge,  Scarlet, 
Victoria,  and  Cricket.  A  more  moderate  but  still 
too  heavy  crop  is  carried  by  Violet  Hative,  Hard- 
wicke  Elruge,  and  Red  Roman.  To  the  third  place 
may  be  relegated  Grosse  Violet  Hative,  White,  and 
Due  de  Telkers. 

Another  wall  was  planted  about  three  years  ago, 
and  if  anything  the  crop  is  heavier  and  perhaps 
more  nearly  uniform  than  in  the  other  case,  where 
many  of  the  trees  are  older.  The  trees  were  planted 
about  8  ft.  apart  all  along  the  wall,  and  the  branches 
on  each  side  of  an  upright  stem  are  trained  in  an 
ascending  direction.  There  is  not  sufficient  room  to 
train  them  in  the  true  fan- shaped  style  ;  but  as  the 
object  w’as  to  have  the  walls  covered  as  soon  as 
possible  the  object  has  certainly  been  attained,  for 
there  is  hardly  a  vacant  space,  and  not  sufficient 
room  to  train  a  Rose  or  a  Tomato  trained  to  a  single 
stem. 

The  trees  can  hardly  be  expected  to  live  so  long  as 
those  that  are  allowed  greater  space  for  extension, 
but  the  wall  is  profitably  occupied,  and  a  few  crops 
in  their  lifetime  like  that  now  on  the  trees  would  pay 
those  who  should  undertake  to  grow  them  as  a 
commercial  speculation.  Granted  a  favourable 
season  to  ripen  the  crops,  the  producer  could  afford 
to  sell  them  at  a  low  rate  and  still  leave  a  considerable 
margin  for  profit.  The  question  of  close  planting  in 
the  case  of  Peaches  might  therefore  occupy  the 
attention  of  those  who  have  wall  space  at  command  ; 
for,  seeing  that  healthy  young  trees  can  be  obtained 
cheaply  enough,  good  walls  should  not  be  encumbered 
and  wasted  with  unhealthy  old  specimens  that  bring 
no  return,  especially  seeing  that  a  profitable  return 
qan  be  obtained  and  the  walls  covered  two  or  three 
years  after  planting. 

- *5- - 

PHALENOPSIS  SCHILLERIANA. 

On  the  opposite  page  we  give  an  illustration  of  a 
fine  plant  of  P.  Schilleriana  (prepared  from  a  photo¬ 
graph),  which  was  grown  in  the  collection  of 
G.  Singer,  Esq.,  Coundon  Court,  near  Coventry. 
The  plant  was  grown  in  a  basket,  the  latter  being 
merely  stood  in  a  pot  for  temporary  purposes.  It 
carried  eight  leaves  of  fine  dimensions,  the  longest 
one  being  iSJ  in  by  4J  in.  wfde.  There  were  two 
branching  flower  stems  about  32  in.  high,  carrying 
in  the  aggregate  84  flowers.  Those  who  know  the 
plant  (and  there  are  few  Orchid  growers  who  do 
not)  can  well  understand  the  fine  effect  such  a 
specimen  would  have  either  on  the  table  of  a 
dwelling  house  or  in  the  Orchid  house  amongst 
others  enjoying  the  same  temperature.  After  I’. 
Schilleriana  and  other  species  of  this  type  get  to 
large  dimensions,  the  mistake  is  sometimes  made  of 
putting  them,  baskets  and  all,  into  others  of  larger 
size,  and  then  heavily  mossing  them  over  with 
sphagnum,  completely  covering  the  roots  clinging  to 
to  the  sides  of  the  first  basket.  The  effect,  instead 
of  being  beneficial  and  encouraging  further  growth, 
has  a  disastrous  effect,  for  the  plants  after  that  date 
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commence  to  dwindle,  until  they  frequently  die  out¬ 
right.  The  removal  of  the  old  and  decayed  material 
in  the  baskets,  even  to  the  washing  out  of  any  old 
material  which  may  be  left,  and  then  filling  in  with 
fresh  compost,  often  proves  better  than  putting  the 
plants  into  baskets  of  larger  size. 

- - 

THE  GOOSEBERRY. 

The  Gooseberry  is  one  of  our  most  popular  fruits, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  garden  that  does 
not  include  a  few  trees.  It  is  the  Ribes  Grossularia 
of  the  botanists,  and  therefore  it  belongs  to  the  same 
genus  as  the  Currant,  which  is  also  a  Ribes.  Ribes 
appears  to  be  an  Arabic  name  signifying  currant, 
and  it  represents  a  genus 
of  hardy  deciduous  shrubs 
comprising  about  sixty 
species.  One  of  the  best 
known  members  of  the 
tribe  is  R.sanguineum.the 
ordinary  flowering  Cur¬ 
rant  of  English  gardens-  a 
North  American  plantvery 
widely  cultivated  for  the 
abundance  of  rosy-red 
flowers, just  now  to  be  seen 
in  fine  bloom  ;  there  are 
some  good  examples  of  this 
handsome  shrub  at  Ealing 
Broadway  station  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway. 

It  will  be  observed  it 
throws  racemes  of  flowers 
quite  outside  the  foliage 
all  over  the  plant, and  they 
are  thus  displayed  to  the 
best  advantage.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  it — one 
named  atrosanguineum, 
is  much  deeper  in  colour 
than  the  type,  while 
some  are  paler.  Another, 
named  albida,  is  white, 
faintly  touched  with  rose. 

R.  sanguineum  fruits,  but 
they  are  of  a  greyish- 
black  colour,  and  quite 
useless  for  oranamental  or 
eating  purposes.  The 
flowers  of  the  Red,  White 
and  Black  Currants  are 
of  a  dull  yellowish  green, 
without  any  pretence  to 
beauty,  and  much  hidden 
by  the  foliage,  but  they 
produce  luscious  high- 
coloured,  and  handsome 
fruit,  highly  serviceable 
to  man,  which  are  borne 
in  great  abundance.  The 
specific  name  of  theGoose- 
berry,  Grossularia,  is  no 
doubt  from  Grossular, 
having  reference  to  the 
green  colour  of  the  fruit 
in  an  unripe  state.  The 
common  name.  Goose¬ 
berry,  appears  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  two  Flemish 
words,  meaning  “  Cross¬ 
berry,”  given,  it  is 
supposed,  on  account  of  the  triple  spine  which  not 
unfrequently  presents  to  view  on  the  green  fruit  the 
form  of  a  cross. 

The  Gooseberry  is  a  native  of  several  parts  of 
Europe,  and  abounds  in  the  valleys  and  in  copse 
woods  in  a  wild  state,  where  it  produces  a  small, 
green,  hairy  berry.  In  the  South  of  Europe  the  fruit 
of  the  Gooseberry  is  small,  tasteless,  and  neglected, 
and  it  is  said  its  flavour  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
England  is  very  inferior  to  the  fruit  grown  in  Scot¬ 
land.  The  Gooseberries  grown  in  Edinburgh  are 
declared,  on  good  authority, never  to  equal  in  flavour 
those  grown  at  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  or  Inverness. 

The  culture  of  the  Gooseberry  appears  to  have 
been  first  attended  to  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  as  a  poet  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
alludes  to  it.  It  was  cultivated  about  the  same  time 
in  Holland  and  Germany,  but  it  is  during  the  last 
hundred  years  progress  has  been  made  with  it. 


The  Gooseberry  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  for  it 
ripens  delightfully  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and 
it  bears  as  abundantly  in  the  garden  of  the  poor  man 
as  in  that  of  the  rich.  In  one  particular  it  is  said 
never  to  change — namely,  it  never  forgets  its  prickles ; 
but  it  is  stated  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Gardeners, 
Chronicle  that  Gooseberry  trees  have  been  obtained 
that  are  destitute  of  spines. 

The  botanist  divides  the  Gooseberries  into  two 
types — one  the  hairy  fruits,  the  other  the  hairless  ; 
the  former  is  known  as  Ribes  Grossularia,  the  latter 
as  R.  Grossularia  crispa.  The  hairy  kinds  are  said 
to  be  the  best  for  preserving,  while  the  smooth  sorts, 
or  those  which  are  nearly  smooth,  are  preferred  for 
vinegar,  and  for  that  domestic  old  English  beverage 


(From  a  Photograph  of  a  Plant  grown  by  G.  Singer,  Esq.) 

Gooseberry  wine.  They  are  reputed  to  be  the  best 
for  tarts  and  pies. 

Gooseberries  vary  also  in  colour  and  size.  There 
are  red,  green,  yellow,  and  white  Gooseberries,  and 
seed  taken  from  any  one  of  them  will  produce  all,  so 
there  is  reason  to  believe  all  have  come  from  a 
common  stock.  The  yellow  Gooseberries  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  both  the  richest  and  most  vinous  in 
flavour  ;  the  green  varieties,  especially  when  large, 
are  the  least  meritorious.  Our  popular  Gooseberries, 
Warrington,  Lancashire  Lad,  Whitesmith,  Yellow 
Rough,  and  a  few  others  are  small  or  only  medium 
size,  but  all  are  of  very  fine  flavour. 

Big  Gooseberries  and  Gooseberry  Shows. 
Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Warwickshire,  and  other 
counties  have  long  been  famous  for  their  Goose¬ 
berries,  for  they  are  grown  to  a  large  size  for 
exhibition  purposes.  Thus  a  good  number  of 
Gooseberry  shows  are  held  at  that  time  of  the  year 


when  the  fruit  are  ripe.  The  growers  of  these 
Gooseberries,  the  arts  of  growing,  and  the  shows 
themselves,  furnish  illustrations  of  character  alike 
original  and  entertaining.  The  men  who  devote 
their  energies  to  the  work  are  almost  exclusively 
of  the  same  race  as  those  who,  towards  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  began  to  render 
South  Lancashire  so  noted  for  its  "naturalists 
in  humble  life  ” ;  and  who,  while  occupied  as 
hand-loom  weavers,  earned  so  much  fame  as  culti¬ 
vators  of  various  kinds  of  choice  flowers,  such  as 
the  Auricula,  Tulip,  etc.  Their  number  has,  un¬ 
happily,  diminished  under  the  influence  of  the 
employment  of  steam  power,  the  introduction  of 
which  induced  a  change  no  less  great  in  the  social 

condition  of  the  Lanca¬ 
shire  operativesthan  inthe 
complexion  of  their  manu¬ 
factures.  There  are  plenty 
living,  nevertheless,  who 
inherit  the  taste  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  patri¬ 
archs  of  two  or  three  gene¬ 
rations  ago,  and  as  far  as 
the  scope  permits,  the  old 
spirit  is  as  keen  as  ever. 
The  prime  object  with 
these  cottage  and  allot¬ 
ment  cultivators  is  not  re¬ 
fined  flavour,  nor  yet  a 
plentiful  crop.  The  prizes 
go  to  -the  biggest  and 
heaviest  individual  ber¬ 
ries.  To  secure  triumph  it 
is  enough  that  a  single 
fruit  outweighs  all  rivals. 
Upon  this  one  great  end 
the  grower  sets  his  whole 
heart ;  to  the  attainment 
of  this  he  devotes  all  his 
thoughts  and  energies  ,  he 
foregoes  no  labour,  and 
cheerfully  sacrifices  per¬ 
sonal  comforts.  Mr.  Leo 
Grindon,  to  whom  I  am 
largely  indebted  for  this 
information,  mentions  a 
well  authenticated  storyof 
a  Middleton  silk  weaver, 
who,  a  thunderstorm  im¬ 
pending,  lay  awake  as  if 
for  his  life,  and  with  the 
first  patter  of  the  rain 
against  his  window  panes, 
rushed  to  the  rescue  with 
his  bed-quilt,  and  covered 
up  his  beloved  Goose¬ 
berries  that  the  rain 
should  not  injure  them. 
Procedure  at  a  Goose¬ 
berry  Show. 

This  is  -worth  mention¬ 
ing.  The  show  is 
generally  held  at  a 
country  inn.  A  chairman 
is  appointed  ;  he  takes  his 
place  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  and,  scales  in  hand, 
calls  for  the  heaviest 
red,  or  the  heaviest  yel¬ 
low,  as  required  by  the 
programme.  A  berry  is 
then  produced,  weighed  with  an  accuracy  of  minute¬ 
ness  that  would  have  been  rapture  to  old  Shylock, 
and  the  weight  carefully  noted  in  writing  by  a 
secretary.  This  process  is  repeated  until  every¬ 
thing  brought  for  competition  has  been  tested,  the 
berry  which  lies  quietly  in  the  scale  until  defeated 
by  a  heavier  one  taking  honours  when  all  is  over 
Mr.  Grindon  mentions  a  show  held  at  Harborne,  near 
Birmingham,  where  450  berries  were  weighed,  and 
of  these  95  took  prizes.  It  is  a  rule  that  all  berries 
be  shown  with  the  stem  at  oneeud,  and  the  "  snuff,” 
as  it  is  termed,  at  the  other.  These  are  cut  away 
from  all  berries  which  take  prizes ;  they  are  thus  in¬ 
eligible  to  compete  at  further  exhibitions.  The 
entire  performance  occupies  from  three  to  four 
hours. 

A  "  Gooseberry  Growers’  Register  is  published 
annually,  giving  an  account  of  all  the  Gooseberry 
shows  held,  the  weights  of  the  berries,  and  the 
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names  of  the  variety  and  the  exhibitor.  The 
weights  to  which  some  of  the  fruits  are  grown  are 
truly  astonishing.  Weights  up  to  37  penny-weights 
are  recorded  ;  beyond  this  maximum  no  grower  has 
succeeded  in  going.  The  last-named  prodigious 
weight  was  attained  by  one  of  the  celebrated  red 
variety  called  “  London.”  It  is  a  variety  that  ripens 
quickly,  and  does  not  hang  long,  it  being  an  especial 
favourite  with  wasps  and  birds.  It  has  held  its  own 
for  something  like  a  quarter  of  a  century  against  all 
comers. — R.  D. 

_  ♦ 

GARDENERS’  ORPHAN 

FUND. 

Annual  Dinner. 

The  fourth  annual  dinner  in  connection  with  this 
Fund  took  place  in  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel 
Metropole,  on  Tuesday  evening,  under  the  presidency 
of  Sir  James  Whitehead,  Bart.  The  guests  numbered 
over  one  hundred,  among  whom  were  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Alderman  and  Colonel 
Davies,  Mr.  Alderman  Samuel,  Major  Roper- 
Parkington,  the  Rev.  S.  M.  A.  Walrond,  Mr.  H.  J. 
Veitch,  Mr.  Sherwood,  Mr.  H.  R.  Williams,  Mr.  H. 
Gilzean  Reid,  J.P.,  Mr.  G.  B.  Woodruff,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Willans,  Dr.  Masters,  Mr.  P.  Crowley,  Mr.  D. 
Morris,  Mr.  A.  Moss,  Mr.  Nutting,  Mr.  JohnLaing, 
Mr.  A.  W.  G.  Weeks,  Mr.  Henry  Williams,  Mr. 
W.  G.  Baker,  Mr.  Lynch  White,  Mr.  John  Wills, 
Mr.  S.  M.  Segar,  Mr.  J.  A.  Ewen,  Mr.  Deputy 
Halse,  Mr.  G.  Hogarth,  Mr.  Manning,  Mr.  H.  Bull, 
Chevalier  Sperati,  Mr.  T.  L.  H.  Collins,  Mr.  Cut- 
bush,  Mr.  Herbst,  Mr.  P.  Kay,  Mr.  W.  Poupart, 
Mr.  F.  C).  Lane,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  F.  Sander,  Mr.  H. 
Turner,  and  Mr.  Iceton. 

The  usual  loyal  toasts  having  been  duly  honoured, 
the  Chairman,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  "  Continued 
Prosperity  to  the  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,”  said  : — 

It  may  be  within  the  knowledge  of  some  of  you, 
that  when  I  had  the  honour  of  serving  my  fellow- 
citizens  at  the  Mansion  House,  in  the  year  1888-9,  I 
started  a  fund  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  fruit 
culture  in  this  country.  I  am  happy  to  know  that 
the  effort  I  then  made  has  been  attended  with  very- 
considerable  and  successful  results,  and  I  attribute 
to  that  the  fact  that  I  am  in  the  chair  here  this 
evening.  I  feel  very  deeply  the  honour  which  the 
horticulturists  of  this  country  have  shown  me  in 
inviting  me  to  take  the  chair  on  this  occasion.  It  is, 
I  can  assure  you,  a  very  sincere  pleasure  to  me  to 
be  here  to-night  to  make  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  the 
orphans  of  gardeners  of  this  country.  I  am  aware, 
that  while  they  are  supposed  to  receive,  and  I 
believe  in  many  cases  do  receive,  a  very  fair 
remuneration  for  their  services,  yet  it„cannot  be  said 
that  they  are  a  very  highly  paid  class  ;  and  thus  it 
comes  to  pass  that  from  time  to  time  many  of  them 
are  taken  away  prematurely,  and  their  children  are 
thrown  more  or  less  upon  the  charitable  feelings  of 
this  country.  I  am  glad  to  known  that  in  many 
instances  the  services  which  have  been  rendered  by 
the  fathers  have  not  been  unrecognized  by  those  who 
have  employed  them  ;  but  in  the  main  we  have  to 
deal  with  this  fact,  that  the  children  of  a  man  who 
occupies  more  or  less  of  a  labouring  position, 
although  in  the  case  of  a  gardener  it  is  associated 
with  science,  cannot  expect  that  his  children  will  be 
supported  by  those  who  have  employed  him. 
Recognising  this,  the  horticulturists  of  this  country 
have  established  this  fund,  and  we  may  reasonably 
ask  ourselves  to-night,  what  has  been  the  operation 
and  what  the  object  of  the  fund  ?  It  is,  if  I  under¬ 
stand  it  aright,  to  make  allowances  not  exceeding  5s. 
per  week  in  aid  of  the  maintenance  of  the  orphans 
of  gardeners  until  they  are  fourteen  years  of  age. 
The  help  given  is  no  doubt  very  small,  yet  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  a  real  boon  to  those 
in  whose  behalf  it  is  given ;  and  I  believe  that 
nothing  can  exceed  the  gratitude  which  the  widows 
and  other  relatives  of  the  poor  children  show  towards 
the  benefactors  who  are  connected  with  this  fund. 
(Cheers.) 

I  am  of  opinion,  from  the  enquiries  I  have  made, 
and  all  I  have  read  in  regard  to  this  institution,  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  that  has  ever  been 
founded  ;  and  I  believe  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that, 
except  for  this  fund,  a  very  large  number  of  children 
would  have  no  resource  but  the  workhouse,  with  all 
its  demoralizing  effects  on  the  young.  But  there  is 
another  reason  why  I  should  appeal  to-night  on 
behalf  of  this  fund  :  and  it  is  this,  that  it  is  one  of 
the  most  economically  worked  funds  for  the  benefit 


of  any  particular  class  which  has  ever  been 
established  in  this  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  With  the 
exception  of  from  ^40  to  /50  a  year  paid  in  the  way 
of  clerical  work,  all  the  administration  of  this  fund  is 
purely  voluntary  ;  and  speaking  from  my  own  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  honorary  secretary,  Mr.  Barron,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  he  performs  his 
duties  with  great  judgment,  zeal,  and  efficiency,  and 
that  he  shows  an  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  which  has 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  its  success.  There  is, 
also,  another  reason  which  commends  this  fund  to 
my  good  opinion,  and  that  is,  that  nearly  every 
penny  which  comes  to  the  support  of  this  fund  goes 
direct  to  the  poor  children  for  whom  it  is  intended. 
I  do  not  know  in  the  whole  of  my  experience,  which 
is  not  inconsiderable,  of  any  instance  where  a  charit¬ 
able  institution  has  made  more  rapid  and  more  use¬ 
ful  progress.  But  I  go  farther  and  say  that  I  am 
happy  to  learn  from  those  who  ought  to  know  that  if 
the  subscriptions  from  this  dinner  together  with  the 
amounts  which  come  in  from  other  sources  leaves  a 
substantial  balance,  the  sustentation  list  connected 
with  this  society  will  be  considerably  increased  at 
the  next  election.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Another  gratifying  circumstance  in  connection 
with  this  fund  is  to  my  mind  the  fact  that  it  is  very 
largely  supported  by  the  class  for  whose  benefit  it 
has  been  instituted.  It  very  often  happens  in 
institutions  of  this  kind  that  there  is  not  that  full 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  those  for  whom  the  fund 
is  established ;  but  the  gardeners  in  this  case  are  the 
most  active  supporters  of  this  fund,  and  I  observe 
in  going  over  the  reports  for  the  last  four  years  that 
the  subscriptions  of  the  gardeners  themselves  are 
year  by  year  increasing.  There  are  scores  of  sub¬ 
scriptions  of  five  shillings  a  year  and  upwards,  yet 
the  aggregate  of  the  subscriptions  exceed  the  value 
of  the  donations.  I  must  say  that  that  is  very 
creditable  indeed  to  the  gardeners  as  a  body  in  hehalf 
of  whose  children  we  are  assembled  here  to-night ;  and 
venture  to  say  to  this  audience  that  men  who  help 
themselves  to  the  extent  the  gardeners  of  this 
country  are  now  doing  deserve  the  assistance  of  those 
who  are  rich  and  well  to  do. 

I  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  management 
of  this  fund.  I  have  hardly  ever  met  with  any  in¬ 
stitution  more  ably  and  more  economically  managed, 
and  therefore  I  have  the  greatest  confidence  in 
appealing  to  you  who  are  here  to-night  to  generously 
aid  a  most  deserving  and  well-managed  charity,  and 
to  show  your  appreciation  of  those  industrious  men 
who  manifest  such  a  laudable  effort  to  do  their  duty 
to  the  children  of  those  who  have  been  associated 
with  them  in  their  duties.  With  this  I  have  the 
privilege  of  associating  the  name  of  Mr.  Harry  J. 
Veitch.  Mr.  Veitch,  as  many  of  you  know,  is  the 
treasurer  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Insti¬ 
tution.  Fie  is  an  eminent  horticulturist  of  world¬ 
wide  fame ;  but  more  than  that,  he  is  a  generous 
contributor  to  all  charities,  institutions,  and  good 
works,  not  only  connected  with  the  gardening  world, 
but  also  with  benevolent  objects  outside  the  sphere 
of  his  own  profession.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Veitch,  in  responding,  said : — Sir  James 
Whitehead,  Aldermen,  and  gentlemen  :  I  thank  you 
for  the  very  great  honour  which  you  have  done  me 
in  coupling  my  name  with  the  toast  of  “  Con¬ 
tinued  Prosperity  to  the  Gardeners’  Orphan 
F'und,”  and  I  thank  you  particularly,  Sir  James, 
for  your  reference  to  any  humble  efforts  of 
mine  in  connection  with  institutions  of  this  kind. 
I  must  confess  that  after  the  very  able  way  in 
which  the  toast  was  proposed,  I  felt  that  there  were 
others  who  might  have  been  able  to  speak  to  you  in 
much  greater  detail  than  I  can.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
after  considering  the  matter  for  a  few  moments,  I 
felt  that  it  would  be  to  me  a  pleasure  to  respond  to 
this  toast,  and  by  that  means  to  show  the  very  deep 
interest  I  have  in  regard  to  the  Orphan  Fund.  I  am 
the  more  glad  to  say  this  because  I  am  the  treasurer 
of  another  fund,  and  I  know  that  it  has  been  felt  by 
some  that  there  is  a  kind  of  rivalry  between  the  two 
institutions.  If  any  one  has  a  feeling  of  that  kind  I 
would  ask  him  to  dismiss  it  at  once.  There  must  be 
no  clashing  between  the  two  funds.  The  Gardeners’ 
Orphan  Fund  has  been  formed  for  the  benefit  of 
orphan  children,  whilst  the  Benevolent  Institution 
is  entirely  for  the  purpose  of  benefitting  those 
unable  from  one  cause  or  another  to  put  aside  for 
their  old  age.  There  is  more  than  room  enough  for 
both  institutions.  There  is,  however,  one  kind  of 
rivalry  which  does,  and  ought  to,  exist  between  the 


two  institutions,  and  that  is  in  the  desire  to  do  all  the 
good  that  can  possibly  be  done.  I  think  that  both  in¬ 
stitutions  are  bound  to  thrive  ;  and  speaking  more 
particularly  of  the  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund,  I 
believe  that  if  there  is  one  institution  more  than 
another  which  demands  our  liberality  and  sympathy 
it  is  the  Orphan  Fund. 

Mr.  H.  Gilzean  Reid,  in  proposing  the  health  of 
the  Chairman,  referred  to  the  important  municipal 
work  which  Sir  James  had  done  in  his  ward  ;  also  to 
the  efforts  he  had  made  towards  the  improvement  of 
the  Volunteer  Service  during  his  mayoralty,  and  to 
his  labours  on  behalf  of  the  extension  of  fruit  cul¬ 
ture  in  this  country. 

Sir  J  ames,  in  replying,  said  :  As  a  result  of  the 
movement  for  the  extension  of  fruit  culture  in  this 
country,  to  which  reference  had  been  made,  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  there  were  now  27,000  acres  more 
fruit  trees  in  this  country  than  before  the  movement 
was  started.  If  this  movement  tends  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  community  by  increasing  the  home 
fruit  supply,  and  thus  lessening  the  amount  of  fruit 
imported,  I  shall  feel  that  for  the  efforts  I  have  made 
1  have  been  amply  repaid.  And  if  I  have 
been  able  to  serve  this  Orphan  Fund  in  any 
way  it  will  be  a  gratification  to  me  to  have 
given  my  services  to  an  institution  which  I  be- 
believe  has  before  it  a  great  extension  of  usefulness. 

Other  toasts  followed,  including  “  Success  to  Horti¬ 
culture,"  proposed  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  and  res¬ 
ponded  to  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Williams  and  Mr.  John 
Laing;  “  Kindred  Institutions,”  proposed  by  Mr.  A. 
G.  W.  Weeks,  and  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Sherwood 
and  ‘‘The  Visitors,”  given  by  Mr.  R.  Dean,  and 
responded  to  by  Mr.  Alderman  Samuel.  During  the 
evening  subscriptions  were  announced  to  the  amount 
of  a  little  over  £ 1,000 ,  including  £100  from  the  Chair¬ 
man. 


CHARMING  SPRING 

FLOWERING  PLANTS. 

Last  week  I  gave  the  names  of  a  few  of  these, 
selecting  some  generally  recognised  as  popular 
favourites.  My  attention  is  further  called  to  them 
by  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  William  Ingram, 
of  Bel  voir  Castle  Gardens,  asking  me  to  go  do^n  to 
Belvoir  in  order  to  see  what  can  be  done  with  spring 
flowers  in  an  untoward  season  like  the  present.  I 
can  quite  understand  what  the  sunny  slopes  of 
Belvoir  look  like  just  now — so  supremely  beautiful 
as  to  defy  description.  One  of  the  plants  Mr. 
Ingram  uses  largely,  and  with  the  most  charming 
effects,  is  the  Aubretia.  They  are  largely  used  as 
what  one  might  term  the  groundwork  of  many  of 
his  most  delightful  floral  illustrations,  and  the  plants 
grow  so  freely  and  blossom  so  generously  that  they 
maybe  said  to  ‘‘heap  up  their  flowers  in  happy 
plenteousness.”  A  little  moisture,  coolness,  and 
shade  appear  to  exactly  suit 

Aubretias. 

As  a  matter  of  course  where  Aubretias  are  grown 
upon  rockwork,  as  is  frequently  the  case  where  they 
are  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  and  get  but  little 
moisture,  the  growth  is  spare  and  the  flowers  small 
and  lacking  colour ;  but  when  cultivated  as  Mr. 
Ingram  cultivates  them,  the  change  is  astonishing. 
The  moral  is  —  Aubretias  will  repay  good  culti¬ 
vation.  How  are  they  propagated  ?  is  a  question 
often  put.  My  reply  is,  “  By  seeds  and  by  means  of 
division.”  The  seeds  can  be  sown  in  pots,  pans,  or 
shallow  boxes  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  when 
large  enough  pricked  off  into  other  pots  or  boxes, 
preparatory  to  being  placed  in  the  open  ground.  In 
this  way  good  plants  can  be  had  by  the  autumn  if 
well  attended  to.  By  dividing  the  plants — that  is 
stripping  off  the  long  shoots  back  to  the  roots  and 
planting  them  out  in  a  light  sandy  soil  trodden 
firmly  about  them— Aubretias  can  be  increased.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  this  is  best  done  during  showery 
weather  in  July  and  August,  or  later  in  the  year; 
but  in  my  experience  these  cuttings  strike  best  when 
taken  as  early  as  possible  after  flowering.  The 
deepest  coloured  varieties  are  Deltoidea,  Graeca,  and 
Violacea;  all  of  which  produce  large  and  fine  flowers. 
The  best  rose-coloured  variety  is  undoubtedly 
Leichtlini,  at  present  a  little  scarce,  but  becoming 
more  plentiful. 

The  Wood  Anemone. 

The  double  form  of  Anemone  nemorosa,  the  common 
Wood  Anemone,  which  has  flowered  so  plentifully  in 
woods  and  coppices  of  late,  is  well  worthy  a  place 
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in  the  garden.  If  any  one  will  walk  through  a  wood 
where  these  sylvan  Anemones  are  found  in  plenty, 
he  will  perceive  they  vary  somewhat  in  colour,  many 
being  tinged  with  pink  deepening  to  rosy  lilac.  Then 
some  have  sported  to  double  forms,  the  white  and 
the  rose  coloured,  and  it  is  these  which  are  well 
worthy  of  cultivation  in  pots  and  in  the  border.  I 
prefer  them  in  pots,  because  the  foliage  dies  down 
quickly  on  plants  in  the  open  border,  and  there  is 
danger  of  the  bulbs  being  dug  up  or  injured.  I 
winter  my  plants  plunged  in  cocoa  fibre  up  to  their 
rims,  and  when  they  are  just  coming  into  flower  they 
are  brought  into  my  cold  greenhouse,  and  after  they 
have  gone  out  of  bloom  they  are  returned  to  the 
cocoa  fibre  beds.  In  autumn  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  repot,  or  if  not  repotted,  they  are  top- 
dressed,  a  process  from  which  they  derive  consider¬ 
able  benefit.  By  means  of  division  of  the  roots,  any 
variety  can  be  increased. 

Then  there  is  the  chaste  Snowdrop  Anemone,  A. 
sylvestris,  which  produces  its  solitary  pure  white 
flowers,  which,  when  the  plants  are  well  grown,  are 
as  large  as  a  crown  piece  when  fully  opened.  It  is  a 
shade-loving  plant,  doing  best  in  somewhat  cool  and 
moist  spots,  and  it  is  well  adapted  for  the  half  wild 
garden.  A  delightful  subject  ;  it  should  be  much 
more  grown  than  it  is.  And  wrho  can  say  too  much 
in  praise  of  that  gem  among 

THE  bORGET-ME-NOTS, 

Mysosotis  dissitiflora.  It  is  just  now  in  full  bloom, 
studded  freely  with  pale  turquoise  blue  flowers.  For 
bunching  and  bouquets  we  have  no  more  beautiful 
Forget-me-not.  It  grows  well,  and  blooms  with  re¬ 
markable  freedom.  Sometimes  when  wet  and 
frost  follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  it  is 
apt  to  be  injured  during  the  winter  months.  Like 
the  Aubretias  it  does  well  at  Belvoir,  and  coupled 
with  the  Aubretia,  they  make  Mr.  Ingram’s  favourite 
blue  flowers.  It  is  best  to  raise  the  Myosotis  annu¬ 
ally  from  seeds,  as  young,  vigorous  seedling  plants 
do  remarkably  well,  much  better  than  old  ones  which 
are  divided.  A  large-flowered  form  of  this  delightful 
Forget-me-not,  named  Perfection,  is  a  very  fine  sub¬ 
ject  for  pot  culture  at  this  season  of  the  year. — R.  D. 


Hardening  ||iscellany. 


ACACIA  GRAND1S. 

This  by  botanists  is  usually  considered  a  variety  of 
A.  pulchella,  but  for  gardening  purposes  is  sufficiently 
distinct  and  certainly  at  all  times  highly  ornamental, 
but  particularly  in  the  spring  months  when  in  bloom. 
The  bulk  of  the  Acacias  under  cultivation,  and  it 
may  be  said  of  Acacias  generally,  have  no  true  leaves 
or  merely  the  petioles  of  them  flattened  laterally  with 
the  whole  of  the  lamina  reduced.  That  under  notice 
is  one  of  the  few  which  have  retained  the  blade  of 
their  leaves.  The  latter  in  this  case  are  bipinnate, 
but  consist  only  of  a  pair  of  pinnae,  bearing  each 
about  8  or  io  pairs  of  linear-lanceolate  leaflets  of 
small  size.  The  internodes  of  the  stem  are  very 
short,  so  that  the  leaves  are  crowded  together  and 
closely  cover  the  much  branched  stems.  The  plant 
ultimately  attains  a  height  of  6  ft.,  but  being  of  slow 
growth  it  can  be  accommodated  in  houses  of  limited 
dimensions  for  many  years  before  it  occupies  too 
much  space.  We  noted  a  small  plant  recently  in 
one  of  the  conservatories  at  Falkland  Park,  South 
Norwood  Hill,  and  which  was  only  about  18  in.  high 
or  less,  and  well  furnished  with  bloom.  The  latter 
consists  of  gobular  heads  of  yellow  flowers  arising 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 

DENT  ARIA  PINNATA. 

The  flowers  of  the  species  of  Dentaria  closely 
resemble  those  of  Cardamine,  or  even  of  Hesperis, 
but  the  affinity  is  more  with  the  former.  They  are 
popularly  known  under  the  name  of  Toothwort,  but 
although  several  of  the  species  are  very  old  intro¬ 
ductions,  they  are  very  much  neglected  at  the 
present  day.  D.  pinnata  grows  about  a  foot  in 
height,  bearing  a  short  raceme  of  pale  lilac,  almost 
white,  flowers.  The  leaves  very  much  resemble 
those  of  the  Elder,  but  on  a  smaller  scale.  The 
species  here  noted  was  introduced  from  Switzerland 
as  early  as  1683,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any 
great  run  of  popularity  at  any  time.  As.  an  early- 
flowering  and  uncommon  Crucifer  it  well  deserves  a 
corner  in  the  garden. 


CHIONODOXA  LUCILI/E  TMOLUSSI. 

The  Glory  of  the  Snow,  as  it  is  popularly  called,  is 
now  well  known  to  be  a  very  variable  plant,  and 
several  very  distinct  forms  have  turned  up  and  are 
more  or  less  cultivated  in  gardens.  That  under 
notice  has  narrower  segments,  furnished  with  a 
greater  amount  of  white  on  the  lower  half,  while  the 
blue  on  the  upper  portion  is  well  defined.  Although 
the  flowers  are  not  so  large  as  those  of  the  type  yet 
they  are  very  pretty  and  may  get  larger  as  the  bulbs 
increase  in  size  under  cultivation  in  good  soil 
There  is  a  patch  of  it  in  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son's 
Nursery,  Long  Ditton. 

CORYDALIS  LEDEBOU  RIAN  A, 

The  species  of  Corydalis  are  ornamental  on  account 
of  their  foliage  as  well  as  their  flowers,  and  this  one 
is  noticeable  on  account  of  the  deeply  glaucous  hue 
of  the  leaves,  which  are  ternate  with  obovate  or  oval 
and  broad  segments.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
racemes  terminating  the  spreading  flower  stems,  and 
are  pink  with  a  dark  purple  blotch  at  the  apex  of  the 
petals.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Altai  Mountains  and 
was  introduced  as  recently  as  1879,  but  is  as  yet  by 
no  means  common.  The  tuberous  and  perennial 
rootstock  should  be  planted  in  a  situation  where  it 
will  be  kept  comparatively  dry  during  the  winter. 


A  SPORTIVE  AURICULA. 

The  original  wild  form  of  Primula  Auricula  had 
yellow  flowers,  but  relatively  few  yellow  varieties 
are  grown  by'  those  who  pride  themselves  in  having 
the  finer  forms  in  their  gardens.  The  great  amount 
of  cross  breeding  and  selection  that  has  gone  on  for 
many  years  has  given  the  Auricula'a  variable  and 
unsettled  character,  but  apparently  not  to  the  same 
extent  as  occurs  in  several  other  florist  flowers. 
There  is  a  variety  of  Auricula  in  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons’ 
Nursery,  Long  Ditton,  and  which  has  flowers  of 
very  variable  character.  The  normal  form  seems  to 
have  purple  flowers,  but  there  are  other  individuals 
which  have  clear  pale  yellow  flowers,  while  some  of 
them  on  the  contrary  are  variously  striped  with 
purple  and  yellow.  The  one  or  the  other  colour 
predominates  on  different  plants  and  in  different 
flowers  on  the  same  or  different  plants.  In  the 
sandy  soil  at  Long  Ditton  there  seems  to  be  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  flowers  to  revert  whole¬ 
sale  to  the  original  yellow  colour.  On  the  whole  the 
variety  is  a  great  curiosity. 

HENBANE  SOLD  AS  CELERY  SEEDS! 

A  west-end  correspondent  of  the  Times  writes: — 
"  Last  Friday  night  my  wife  and  I  began  our  dinner 
with  some  clear  soup  which  the  cook,  as  we  after¬ 
wards  ascertained,  had  flavoured  with  Celery  seeds 
bought  in  a  bottle  from  a  greengrocer.  About  ten 
minutes  afterwards  I  began  to  feel  quite  dizzy,  and 
could  hardly  swallow  the  food  I  was  eating,  which 
tasted  as  if  it  was  nothing  but  dust  and  ashes.  At 
the  same  time,  my  wife  became  so  faint  that  she 
asked  me  to  help  her  up. to  her  room  at  once.  This 
I  did  with  some  difficulty,  having  to  hold  on  to  the 
bannister  with  one  hand  while  I  supported  her  with 
the  other.  At  the  same  time,  also,  our  sight  became 
blurred,  our  mouths  and  throats  parched,  and  we 
both  began  to  feel  cold.  I  tried  in  vain  to  get  warm 
by  sitting  over  the  drawing-room  fire,  but  only  felt 
intensely  drowsy.  I  then  rang  for  the  parlourmaid 
to  ask  her  to  send  for  the  doctor  ;  and  it  then  appeared 
that  both  she  and  the  cook  had  tasted  the  soup  and 
been  seized  with  the  same  symptoms  as  in  the  cases 
of  my  wife  and  myself.  When  Dr.  Martin,  of 
Somers  Place,  arrived  shortly  afterwards  I  had  great 
difficulty  not  only  in  getting  up  to  receive  him,  but  in 
making  him  understand  what  had  happened,  so 
indistinct  was  my  articulation.  However,  from  the 
dilation  of  our  eyes,  the  parched  condition  of  our 
tongues,  and  the  state  of  our  pulse  my  wife's  having- 
gone  up  to  140)  he,  of  course,  saw  that  we  had  been 
badly  poisoned,  and  prescribed  drastic  remedies, 
which  saved  us  probably  from  very  serious  con¬ 
sequences  ;  for  even  the  next  day  cur  sight  was  still 
defective,  and  my  wife's  hands  were  slightly  paralysed. 
The  bottle  of  Celery  seed  was  then  taken  by  Dr. 
Martin  to  Messrs.  Hogg,  of  Southwick  Street,  who 
carefully  analysed  it  and  discovered  that  it  was  not 
Celery  seed  at  all,  but  pure  Henbane.  Two  other 
bottles  were  procured  from  the  same  greengrocer  as 
before  and  analysed,  with  the  result  that  one  turned 
out  to  be  pure  Henbane  and  the  other  Henbane  and 


Celery  seed  mixed.  This  deadly  poison,  which  is 
being  sold  every  day  for  household  purposes,  is 
obtained  from  a  firm  of  seedsmen  and  herbalists, 
who,  I  believe,  procure  it  from  France  wholesale  and 
make  it  up  into  the  bottles  which  they  sell  to  the 
greengrocers.  Henbane  is  about  50  per  cent 
cheaper  than  real  Celery  seeds." 

SOCIETIES. 


Royal  Horticultural,  May  17th. — The  meeting  on 
Tuesday  last  was  a  very  small  one,  exhibitors 
evidently  keeping  back  their  plants  in  anticipation 
of  the  more  important  exhibitions  next  week. 
Amongst  Orchids  were  some  Cattleyas,  including  C 
Schroderse  rosea  and  C.  S.  Leyswoodiensis,  exhibited 
by  J.  W.  Temple,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Bristow), 
Leyswood,  Groombridge,  Tunbridge  Wells.  The 
last-named  variety  was  notable  for  having  a  purple 
band  surrounding  the  orange  blotch,  while  the  rest 
of  the  lip  was  white.  A  scape  of  C.ypripedium 
Caudatum  was  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Whitbourn,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford.  One  of 
two  flowers  borne  by  it  was  inverted.  Cut  flowtrs 
of  two  varieties  of  Dendrobium  superbiens  were 
shown  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Burberry,  The  Gardens, 
Highbury.  Two  varieties  of  Laelia  majalis  were 
shown  by  Reginald  Young,  Esq.,  Fringilla,  3.  Linnet 
Lane,  Liverpool.  A  plant  of  the  sweetly-scented 
Cattleya  iricolor  was  shown  by  Baron  Schroder 
(gardener,  Mr.  Ballantine),  The  Dell,  Egham.  A 
small  group  of  Orchids  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  including  Dendrobium 
lineale,  from  New  Guinea,  also  Cypripedium  Evenor 
and  Masdevallia  Cundata-Estradae,  both  hybrids. 
A  collection  of  cut  flowers  of  Orchids,  consisting 
chiefly  of  Cattleya  Mendelii  in  great  variety,  as 
well  as  C.  Lawrenceana  and  Maxillaria  Sanderiana, 
was  shown  by  R.  B.  White,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J. 
Brown),  Arddarroch,  Gareloch  Head,  Dumbarton¬ 
shire.  Dendrobium  Leeanum  atropurpureum  was 
exhibited  by  F.  Wigan,  Esq.  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H 
Young),  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen.  A  species  of 
Sarcopodium  was  shown  by  C.  J.  Lucas,  Esq., 
Warnham  Court,  Horsham.  Some  Orchid  flowers 
were  also  shown  by  Rev.  E.  Handley,  Bath  ;  A.  W. 
Wells,  Esq.,  Claregate,  Birmingham  ;  and  by  J. 
Charlton  Parr,  Esq.,  Grappenhall  Heyes,  Warring¬ 
ton.  A  flowering  plant  of  Vanda  teres  alba  was 
shown  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild  (gardener, 
Mr.  E.  Hill),  Tring  Park,  Tring.  Some  flowering 
trees  and  shrubs  were  showm  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
&  Sons,  Chelsea,  including  two  forms  of  Double 
Cherry,  Wistaria  sinensis  alba,  and  the  spiny 
branched  Orange  (Citrus  trifoliata).  The  firm  also 
had  some  baskets  of  Pelargoniums  and  a  broad-leaved 
Pandanus  named  P.  pacificus.  A  group  of  Roses  in 
pots  was  shown  by  Messrs. Wm  Paul  &  Son, Waltham 
Cross.  A  stand  of  cut  flowers  of  Mackayabella  and 
Cantua  dependens  was  exhibited  by  the  Right  Hon. 
P.  C.  Glyn  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Friend).  Rook’s  Nest, 
Godstone.  A  fine  bunch  of  flowers,  in  great  variety, 
of  Streptocarpus  hybrids  was  shown  by  T.  B.  Hay¬ 
wood,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter),  Woodhatch 
Lodge,  Reigate,  and  which  was  much  admired.  A 
group  of  Calceolarias  was  shown  by  T.  Nothard, 
Esq.  'gardener,  Air.  J.  Slater),  York  House,  Lower 
Sydenham.  A  collection  of  cut  flowers  of  Himalayan 
and  other  Rhododendrons  was  brought  up  from  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew  ;  amongst  them  were  R.  Grif- 
fithianum,  R.  arboreum  album,  and  some  fine 
Hybrids.  A  basket  of  the  Polyantha  Rose  named 
Anna  Maria  de  Montravel  and  some  pots  of  Little 
Pet  were  shoum  by  Messrs.  Lane  &  Son,  Berkham- 
stead.  A  small  group  of  varieties  of  Anthurium 
Scherzerianum  was  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Peed  & 
Sons,  Norwood  Road,  London,  S.E.  A  pan  of  the 
dwarf  Richardia  albo-maculata  nana  was  shown  by 
Mr.  H.  Elliot,  Stour  Vale,  Christchurch,  Hants. 
Cyrtanthus  Tuckii  and  C.  augustifolius  aurantiacus 
were  exhibited  by  Mr.  James  O'Brien,  Harrow'-on: 
the-Hill.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee  a 
Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Geo. 
Wythes,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
Syon  House,  Brentford,  for  a  box  of  the  brown  Tur¬ 
key  Fig.  A  box  of  a  seedling  Tomato  was  shown  by 
F.  Richard,  Esq  (gardener,  Mr.  F.  Boote).  Bure 
Homage,  Christchurch.  A  seedling  Melon  was  shown 
by  R.  Burrell,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Bishop), 
Westley  Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  Four  fruits  of  a 
Melon  named  Gunton  Orange  were  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Allan  (gardener  to  Lord  Suffield),  Gunton 
Park,  Norwich. 
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ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS, 

The  Orchid  Growers'  Calendar. 

Masdevallias. — Although  at  present  somewhat 
out  of  fashion,  no  collection  of  Orchids,  however 
small,  can  be  considered  complete  without  a  few  of  the 
best  Masdevallias.  Their  brilliant  colours  combined 
with  easy  culture  cannot  fail  in  time  to  make  them 
again  popular.  The  species  which  find  most  favour 
with  us  are  M.  Veitchii  graudiflora,  M.  ignea 
militaris,  the  best  forms  of  the  variable  M.  Harryana, 
the  beautiful  white  M.  tovarensis,  and  the  quaint  M. 
Chimroea.  The  latter  should  be  grown  in  a  basket 
on  account  of  its  having  drooping  spikes,  some  of 
which  will  find  their  way  down  through  the  compost. 
We  find  that  this  species  and  Tovarensis  do  best 
when  wintered  in  the  Cattleya  house,  Good,  rough, 
fibrous  peat  and  sphagnum  moss  suits  them  well,  to 
which  should  be  added  bits  of  broken  pots  or  some 
sharp  silver  sand.  Ours  are  grown  in  a  low,  span- 
roofed  house  running  east  and  west.  The  plants  are 
placed  along  the  north  side,  a  situation  that  seems  to 
suit  them  well ;  on  the  south  side  Odontoglossums 
and  Oncidiums  are  grown. 

Thrips  are  very  partial  to  the  young  foliage,  and 
if  allowed  to  get  a  hold  disfigure  and  cripple  the 
leaves  and  spikes.  We  find  it  necessary  to  dip  them 
in  tobacco  water  once  a  week  during  winter  and 
early  spring,  but  this  must  now  be  discontinued  or 
the  fast  advancing  spikes  are  liable  to  get  damaged 
by  the  operation.  At  this  stage  a  light  fumigation 
would  be  better,  taking  care  to  remove  those  that 
have  their  flowers  expanded. 

Oncidium  tigrinum. — These  after  a  six  months’ 
rest  are  starting  into  growth  and  will  be  potted 
forthwith,  using  two  parts  peat  to  one  of  moss.  We 
pot  them  in  as  small  pots  as  possible,  pressing  the 
compost  very  firm  about  them.  The  roots,  being 
small,  loose  potting  does  not  suit  them.  We  grow 
these  with  the  Odontoglossums,  where  they  make 
larger  bulbs  every  year.  This  is  a  grand  Orchid, 
producing  as  it  does  its  yellow'  and  brown  flowers 
during  the  dull  days  of  autumn  and  winter.  The 
only  thing  to  do  it  well  is  to  give  it  a  thorough  rest 
after  flowering,  and  liberal  treatment  when  growing. 

Oncidium  macranthum,  one  of  the  best  of  the 
genus,  and  requiring  cool  treatment,  is  just  now 
coming  into  bloom.  This  is  grown  at  the  coolest 
end  close  to  the  door.  Although  equally  easy  to 
grow  as  O.  tigrinum  the  treatment  required  is  totally 
different.  We  never  rest  these  for  any  length  of 
time,  the  only  rest  they  get  being  when  in  full 
bloom,  and  even  then  the  bulbs  must  not  be  alkwved 
to  shrivel  or  they  will  suffer.  These  require  large 
pots  and  rather  loose  potting ;  as  their  roots  are 
large  and  fleshy,  the  plant  should  be  made  secure 
by  a  neat  stake. 

Now  that  the  weather  is  warmer,  the  syringe  may 
be  applied  more  frequently,  and  if  done  properly 
very  little  watering  with  the  water-pot  will  be 
required  in  the  cool  houses  except  perhaps  a  few 
plants  in  the  back  row'.  We  have  discontinued  fires 
in  the  cool  divisions,  but  have  everything  in  readi¬ 
ness  should  there  being  any  indications  of  frost.  The 
temperature  mentioned  in  the  last  calendar  should 
be  maintained. — C. 

Cattleya  Mendelii  Quorndon  House  var. 

A  well-flowered  piece  of  this  variety,  grown  in  a 
basket,  was  shown  by  W.  E.  B.  Farnham,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  Geo.  Cook),  Quorndon  House, 
Loughborough,  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  3rd  inst., 
and  received  a  First-class  Certificate.  The  pseudo¬ 
bulbs  are  fusiform,  and  stout.  The  sepals  and  large 
elliptic  petals  are  white  or  faintly  tinted  with  blush. 
The  lip  has  a  handsome  appearance  on  account  of 
the  large,  much  undulated  and  crisped  lamina,  which 
is  white  with  a  pale  yellow  blotch  in  the  throat,  and 
a  little  purple  lower  down  the  tube.  Three  flowering 
stems  carried  in  the  aggregate  seven  flowers  of  large 
size  and  all  fully  expanded. 

Ccelogyne  tomentosa. 

In  general  aspect  this  species  resembles  C.  Massan- 
geana,  and  like  that  the  raceme  is  pendulous,  but  all 
parts  of  the  plant  are  smaller.  A  piece  of  it  is  grown 
in  a  basket  suspended  from  the  roof  in  one  of  the 
Orchid  houses  at  Dibdin  House,  Ealing.  The  sepals 
are  oblong-lanceolate,  while  the  petals  are  very  much 
narrower,  and  all  are  of  a  pale  terra-cotta  colour. 
The  lip  has  pale  yellow  lines  on  a  deep  brown 
ground  internally  and  tinted  with  orange  brown  at 
the  edges  externally.  The  middle  lobe  is  reflexed, 


yellow  in  the  centre,  and  brown  at  the  tip  with  five 
platas  or  lamellae  on  the  disc.  The  pseudo-bulbs 
and  leaves  are  of  moderate  size,  while  the  raceme  is 
drooping,  so  that  altogether  the  species  is  well  suited 
for  basket  culture. 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN, 


Poinsettias. — Those  who  require  a  batch  of 
plants  for  early  use  would  do  well  to  put  some  of  the 
old  stock  into  heat,  and  supply  them  with  a 
moderate  amount  of  moisture  till  they  start  into 
growth.  As  soon  as  the  more  forward  shoots 
get  long  and  firm  enough  they  should  be  taken 
off  with  a  heel  of  the  old  wood  and  struck. 

Other  Winter-flowering  Plants. — Cuttings  of 
Euphorbias,  Eranthemums,  Peristrophe,  Thyrsacan- 
thus,  Sericographis,  and  others  of  that  kind  that 
show  by  the  growth  they  are  making  that  they  are 
rooted,  should  be  potted  off  before  they  get  at 
all  crowded  or  drawn.  Pinch  them  to  encourage  a 
bushy  habit  as  soon  as  they  have  taken  to  the  fresh 
soil. 

Gloxinias. — The  earlier  sown  batches  are  now 
flowering  freely,  and  to  induce  them  to  last  longer 
they  should  be  removed  to  a  somewhat  cooler  house 
with  a  dry  atmosphere.  If  slightly  shaded  from 
direct  sunshine,  so  much  the  better.  Arranged  in  a 
conservatory  where  they  can  be  kept  somewhat 
warmer  than  in  a  greenhouse,  and  in  a  groundwork 
of  Maidenhair  Fern,  their  delicate  and  pleasing 
colours  are  shown  off  to  the  best  advantage. 

Celosias  and  Balsams. — The  seedlings  are  now 
growing  freely,  and  must  be  looked  after  in  the  way 
of  potting  to  keep  them  growing.  Celosias  enjoy 
bottom  heat,  and  when  Balsams  are  intended  to  be 
grown  to  large  size,  they  must  also  enjoy  the  same 
advantage,  keeping  them  close  to  the  glass  and  venti¬ 
lated  to  keep  them  short-jointed.  If  small  plants  of 
Celosias  are  wanted  for  late  autumn  and  winter  use, 
a  sowing  may  be  made  now. 

Primulas  and  Cinerarias. — Seeds  of  both  these 
useful  subjects  should  be  sown  for  the  main  batch 
next  winter  and  spring.  Cover  the  seeds  lightly  and 
place  the  pans  containing  them  on  a  moist  bed 
of  tan  or  coal  ashes.  As  soon  as  the  young  seedlings 
are  fairly  above  the  soil,  the  pans  should  be  placed 
near  the  glass,  but  not  in  direct  sunshine,  and  they 
will  thereby  be  prevented  from  getting  drawn,  or 
made  liable  to  damping. 

Solanums. — The  old  plants  which  did  service 
last  winter,  and  were  cut  down  and  started  again, 
will  now  be  ready  to  plant  out  of  doors  in  a  warm, 
sheltered  bed  to  complete  their  growth,  flower,  and 
set  fruit.  In  case  we  should  have  cold,  frosty  nights, 
it  would  be  well  to  see  that  the  plants  are  properly 
hardened  off  before  being  planted  out. 

Vineries. — White  Grapes  are  greatly  improved  in 
colour  and  flavour  by  being  exposed  freely  to  light 
just  when  colouring  naturally.  This  may  be  done  by 
turning  aside  the  leaves  which  shade  them.  Black 
Grapes  would  not  colour  properly  if  so  treated.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  keep  the  roots  of  Madresfield  Court 
in  a  dry  state  to  prevent  cracking,  until  it  becomes 
absolutely  necessary  to  supply  water,  for  it  is 
then  that  the  mischief  is  done,  by  the  absorption  of 
too  much  of  this  moisture ;  while  if  the  skin  of  the 
berries  has  become  hardened  by  the  check  given 
from  want  of  a  proper  and  continuous  supply,  it  is 
unable  to  swell  afterwards  when  water  is  given,  and 
cracking  is  the  result.  Keep  the  atmosphere  drier 
when  the  berries  are  colouring  and  swelling,  but  the 
roots  moist. 

Figs. — Succession  houses,  where  the  fruit  is  now 
swelling  for  ripening,  should  be  kept  somewhat  drier 
and  more  airy.  All  plants  in  pots  must,  however,  be 
kept  well  watered  at  the  root,  but  not  syringed  over¬ 
head.  A  plentiful  supply  of  moisture  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  can  be  kept  up  by  the  damping  down  of  all 
paths  and  woodwork.  This  is  necessary  to  prevent 
in  a  measure  the  development  and  increase  of  red 
spider. 

Cabbages. — The  last  sowing  for  this  season’s  use 
should  be  made  in  the  first  week  of  June,  using  only 
those  kinds  which  are  fairly  hardy  and  which  will  be 
fit  for  use  in  autumn  and  early  winter.  The  Hardy 
Green  and  the  Rosette  Coleworts  should  be  included 
with  some  of  Ellam’s  Early,  and  Enfield  Market 
Cabbages. 


Cottagers'  Kale  and  Curled  Kale. — These  are 
often  planted  late  from  a  mistaken  notion  that 
because  they  are  intended  for  late  use,  they  need  not 
be  sown  or  planted  out  till  late  in  the  season.  This 
is  a  mistake,  for  they  then  have  no  time  to  attain 
anything  like  full  size,  nor  can  they  supply  that 
amount  of  useful  produce  which  they  otherwise 
would.  If  not  planted  in  their  permanent  quarters, 
they  should  be  seen  to  at  once.  If  the  soil  is  very 
dry  on  the  top,  shallow  furrows  should  be  taken  out 
by  means  of  the  draw  hoe,  and  the  plants  inserted  in 
the  moist  earth.  This  would  facilitate  watering 
when  that  became  necessary  during  a  droughty 
period. 

Asparagus. — Go  round  the  beds  every  morning, 
and  cut  all  the  shoots  that  are  fit  for  use,  otherwise, 
in  such  dry  weather  as  has  prevailed  for  some  time 
past,  the  stems  will  soon  get  hard  and  woody.  A 
good  watering,  so  as  to  thoroughly  soak  the  beds, 
would  be  of  great  service,  and  accelerate  growth 
where  the  daily  supply  is  not  equal  to  the  demand. 
If  the  soil  is  sufficiently  loose  and  friable,  the  shoots 
had  best  be  pulled  up  between  the  two  foremost  fin¬ 
gers  and  the  thumb,  so  as  to  avoid  the  injury  often 
caused  by  the  Asparagus  knife. 

- - 

©bttuan?. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  an  ardent  and 
highly-esteemed  gardener  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
A.  R.  Cox,  of  Elm  Hall,  Wavertree,  Liverpool,  who 
passed  away  on  the  9th  inst.,  after  but  a  few  days’  ill¬ 
ness  from  pneumonia,  at  the  early  age  of  41  years, 
leaving  a  widow  and  five  young  children.  The 
deceased  was  gardener  to  W.  H.  Watts,  Esq.,  for  a 
period  of  sixteen  years,  at  Aigburth  and  Wavertree, 
and  was  most  successful  as  an  exhibitor,  a  most  use¬ 
ful  member  of  the  committee  of  the  Liverpool  Horti¬ 
cultural  Association,  and  highly  esteemed  by  the 
gardeners  of  the  locality,  about  70  of  whom  were 
present  at  the  funeral. 

- - 

Questions  add  snsuieRS. 

%*  Correspondents  are  requested,  in  order  to  avoid  delay , 
to  address  all  communications  to  “The  Editor 
or  “  The  Publisher,”  and  not  to  any  person  bv 
name,  unless  the  correspondence  is  of  a  private 
character.  Telegrams  may  be  addressed  “  Bambusa, 
London 

Aspidistra  Flowers. — Puzzled  One  :  The  fleshy 
objects  you  mention  as  having  appeared  above 
ground  in  your  pots  of  Aspidistra  during  the  winter 
are  the  flowers.  They  are  produced  from  the  under¬ 
ground  portion  of  the  plant,  and  never  rise  above  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  The  plant  belongs  to  the  Lily 
family,  but  differs  widely  from  the  ordinary  types  in 
the  number  of  parts  of  the  floral  organs,  their  fleshi¬ 
ness  and  peculiar  structure.  There  seems  no  reason 
why  the  flowers  should  not  develop  fruit  and  seeds 
if  they  have  been  properly  fertilized.  They  do  not 
as  a  rule  produce  seeds,  but  no  one  seems  to  give  them 
any  attention.  The  stigma  is  a  large  and  peculiarly- 
shaped  organ  somewhat  resembling  an  umbrella, 
which  covers  the  greater  part  of  the  bell-shaped 
flower,  all  but  concealing  the  stamens.  If  you  could 
transfer  some  of  the  pollen  from  the  stamens  to  the 
stigma  the  chances  are  that  your  plant  will  ripen  seeds. 

Show  and  Alpine  Auriculas. — F.  X.  0.  :  You 
would  frequently  find  some  details  of  the  subject  by 
reading  the  articles  on  Auriculas  that  appear  under 
the  heading  of  Floriculture.  From  the  descriptions 
you  furnish  us  with,  it  is  evident  that  you  have  both 
show  and  Alpine  varieties.  A  ring  of  meal  round 
the  eye  of  a  flower,  is  evidence  that  it  belongs  to  the 
show  section.  The  Alpines  also  belong  to  the  same 
species  (Primula  Auricula),  and  merely  constitute  a 
race  or  strain  sufficiently  distinct  for  exhibition  pur¬ 
poses  to  be  kept  separate,  and  shown  under  a  different 
section.  There  is  no  ring  of  meal  round  the  eye. 
The  stamens  when  seated  at  the  mouth  of  the  flower, 
as  they  should  be  in  what  florists  reckon  a  good 
flower,  constitute  the  thrum  ;  around  this  is  a  ring 
covered  with  powder  and  termed  the  paste.  This  in 
turn  is  followed  by  some  dark  colour  termed  the 
ground  or  body  colour.  This  by  the  florist  would  be 
termed  a  self.  Then  we  have  edged  flow'ers,  with  a 
green,  grey,  or  white  edge  according  as  the  latter  is 
without  meal,  or  has  a  small  quantity  or  a  large 
quantity  of  powder.  The  Alpine  varieties  differ  by 
having  no  meal  or  powder  on  the  zone  surrounding 
the  thrum  and  by  some  termed  the  paste  ;  and  also 
by  the  body  colour  gradually  fading  into  or  blending 
with  a  pale'r  and  shaded  margin.  The  paste  may  be 
white  or  yellow,  the  latter  being  most  appreciated. 
The  flowers  may  be  as  large  as  you  can  get  ihem  so 
long  as  they  are  of  good  substance,  and  they  should 
be  flat. 
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Scale  on  Peach  Trees. — X.  F.  0.  :  Seeing  that 
the  trees  are  now  in  full  leaf  and  set  with  fruit,  there 
is  little  that  can  be  attempted  with  any  degree  ot 
success  for  the  eradication  of  the  scale.  If  you  had 
observed  when  the  young  scales  commenced  to 
ramble  over  the  trees  you  might  have  destroyed  them 
with  a  strong  solution  of  soft  soap  or  Gishurst 
Compound,  applied  with  the  syringe  or  garden 
engine.  After  the  insects  have  settled  down  and  the 
scale  is  being  formed  over  them,  they  are  more 
difficult  to  deal  with  ;  besides  the  foliage  would 
afford  shelter  to  a  great  many  and  prevent  the 
insecticide  from  reaching  the  pest.  The  house 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  every  winter,  glass 
and  woodwork  alike,  after  which  the  trees  should  be 
taken  in  hand.  Every  branch  and  shoot  should  be 
cleaned  separately,  using  a  painter's  half  -  worn 
brush  or  something  improvised  for  the  occasion,  with 
which  to  rub  off  the  scale,  dipping  the  brush  in 
a  strong  solution  of  soft  soap  or  Gishurst  Compound. 
Soft  soap  might  be  used  at  the  rate  of  i  lb.  to  i.jt  gal. 
of  water,  to  which  a  pint  of  tobacco  juice  is  added. 
Some  use  paraffin  in  very  bad  cases,  just  keeping  the 
brush  moist  while  rubbing  the  scale.  When  the 
latter  is  loosened  a  good  syringing  with  clear  water 
should  be  given  to  wash  off  the  oil  and  insects  alike. 
Paraffin  should  be  used  with  great  care.  Then 
paint  the  shoots  with  a  strong  solution  of  Gishurst 
Compound,  a  little  flour  of  sulphur,  and  thickened  to 
the  consistency  of  paint  with  clay  and  soot,  adding  a 
little  lime  to  make  it  pale  in  colour. 

Names  of  Plants.—  E.  K. ;  i,  Smilax  aspera  ;  2, 
Boussingaultia  baselloides  ;  3,  Phyllocactus  Acker- 
manni  var. — A.  Nichoson:  Bignonia  speciosa. 

A.  AT.  D.  :  Erica  codonodes. — Omega:  The  Scarlet- 
fruited  Thorn  (Crataegus  coccinea) — W.  G. :  1,  Den- 
drobium  moschatum  Calceolaria;  2,  Dendrobium 
Bensoniae. 

Seedling  Viola. — W.  Walker-.  The  flowers  you 
send  us  are  more  like  those  of  a  fancy  Pansy  than  a 
bedding  Viola,  j  udging  from  the  blooms  alone  ;  but  as 
a  matter  of  course  it  is  difficult  in  many  cases  now  to 
say  where  the  one  ends  exactly  and  where  the  other 
begins.  If  the  plant  is  of  a  hardy  and  perennial 
character,  and  withal  of  a  free  flowering  habit,  it 
would  be  worth  while  propagating  it  for  garden 
decoration.  If  the  foliage  shows  it  to  be  a  bedding 
Viola,  then  the  bloom  is  certainly  very  large  for  that 
type,  but  although  a  good  substance  there  would  be 
nothing  unusual  in  its  size  for  a  fancy  Pansy.  The 
true  bedding  Violas  are  generally  characterised  by 
smaller  leaves  than  the  Pansies,  and  throw  up 
numerous  suckers  or  shoots  from  the  rootstock, 
while  Pansies  are  less  inclined  to  do  so.  Its  value 
would  have  to  be  determined  by  growing  it  for  a 
season  or  two  by  planting  it  out  under  different 
conditions  to  see  how  it  would  answer  for  bedding 
purposes,  that  is  for  freedom  and  continuity  of 
bloom. 

R  ckery. —  Oil  Subscriber:  We  do  not  know  of 
any  book  that  will  help  you,  and  consider  your  best 
and  cheapest  plan  would  be  to  consult  an  experienced 
rockery  builder.  Without  seeine  the  site  no  one 
can  give  you  satisfactory  advice.  When  stone  cannot 
be  got  cheaplv  rockwork  is  usually  made  with  rough 
brickwork  and  cement. 

Onion  Seed. — Omeya  :  If  the  seed  you  sowed 
about  the  beginning  of  April  was  good,  it  will  be  good 
yet  and  you  have  only  to  exercise  patience  till  it  has 
time  to  come  up.  Onion  seed  takes  a  long  time  to 
germinate,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  good  cul¬ 
tivators  sow  early.  The  usual  custom  amongst  gar¬ 
deners  is  to  sow  in  February  or  March  according,  as 
they  find  the  soil  in  suitable  condition.  The  sowing 
should  be  made  at  least  about  the  middle  of  March 
if  you  are  to  give  the  Onions  the  full  advantage  of 
the  season.  You  could  not  expect  the  Onions  to  get 
to  any  size  by  sowing  now,  although  they  might  be 
useful  to  draw  for  use  in  the  young  and  green  state. 
The  bulbs  would  be  small,  unless  a  particularly 
favourable  season,  and  a  good,  rich  soil  should  urge 
them  on.  Onions  are  often  transplanted,  and  if  you 
lift  them  with  a  fork,  so  as  to  preserve  the  roots 
entire,  and  then  water  them  till  they  get  established, 
then  you  may  expect  them  to  do  well. 

Glass  Cracking.— Omega  :  Glass  is  made  to 
crack  by  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  wood¬ 
work.  The  greater  the  difference  between  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  outside  air  and  that  of  the  interior  of 
the  house,  the  greater  the  strain  upon  the  glass,  and 
the  greater  the  amount  cracked  and  broken .  This  can 
be  noticed  in  all  houses,  more  especially  where  forcing 
is  carried  on  during  the  winter.  If  the  glass  is  put 
in  tightly  so  that  there  is  no  room  for  expansion  the 
glass  gets  so  compressed  or  even  twisted  that  it  often 
gives  way. 

Hare's-foot  Fern. — A.  L.  King:  The  botanical 
name  of  this  Fern  is  Davallia  cananensis.  W.e 
should  not  overpot  it,  although  from  what  you  say  it 
evidently  Wants  a  shift.  A  pot  two  inches  wider 
would  afford  room  for  a  considerable  amount  offresh 
soil,  but  if  the  rhizomes,  or  feet  as  you  call  them,  are 
numerous  and  cramped  in  the  pot,  then  it  might  be 
advisable  to  give  a  shift  of  three  inches.  The  ball  ot 
soil  can  frequently  be  reduced  a  little  so  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  give  much  of  a  shift.  The  operation 
should  be  performed  before  the  plant  has  started  into 
fresh  growth,  or  at  least  before  the  young  fronds  get 
so  large  that  they  would  flag,  until  the  roots  get  a 


fresh  hold.  The  dead  rhizomes  or  feet  may  be  cut 
away  as  they  are  useless.  Use  a  blunt  pointed  stick 
or  label  to  ram  down  the  fresh  soil,  as  it  should  be 
made  moderately  firm  against  the  roots.  You  can 
perform  the  operation  now,  provided  the  young 
fronds  are  not  too  far  advanced,  using  ordinary  soil 
such  as  is  used  for  Ferns.  Good  fibrous  loam  with 
about  a  third  of  peat  and  plenty  of  sand  will  answer 
the  purpose.  We  should  not  keep  water  in  the 
saucers  as  it  makes  the  soil  sour  ;  and  less  water  will 
be  required  for  some  time  after  potting  till  the  roots 
get  plentiful  in  the  fresh  soil,  after  which  water 
should  be  given  every  day  in  bright  weather,  more 
especially  if  your  window  is  kept  open  during  the 
day. 

Communications  Received. — A.  J.  R. —  H.  E.  M- 
— K.  &  S. — J.  W. — J.  J. — W.  K. — T.  Arnold  (next 
week). — A.  L.  K. — T.  S. — S.  W.- — O. — G.  B. — X. — 
S.  M. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Dicksons,  Limited,  Chester. — Bedding  and 
Border  Plants,  &c. 

Knight,  Clark  &  Co.,  Westham  Nursery,  Lang- 
ney,  Eastbourne. — New  and  Choice  Plants. 


LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

May  16  tk,  1892. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  small  demand  for 
Agricultural  seeds.  Stocks  of  all  Clovers  are  small  : 
values  steady.  Mustard  and  Rape  continue  scarce, 
and  realise  full  prices. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

May  18  lit. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 

s.  d  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.a 

Strawberries  per  lb.  20  40 
New  Grapes  per  lb.  2  6 
Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael’s,  each  2  6 


10  50 


Apples...  per  Fs'eve 
Canadian  and  Nova 
Scotian  Apples 

per  barrel  12  0  20  0 
Tasmanian  Apples 

per  case...  8  0  15  o 

Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


4  0 
6  0 


s.  d. 

ArtichokesGlobe  doz.  3  0 

Asparagus . bun.  2  o 

Beans,  French,  perlb.  2  0 

Beet . per  dozen  2  0 

Cabbages  ...  pei  doz.  1  6 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz.  3  0 

Celery . per  bundle  2  6 

Cucumbers  . each  o  6 

Endive.  French,  doz.  2  6 
Herbs  . per  bunch  o  2 


s .  d. 
6  0 

5  0 

2  6 

3  o 
2  6 

6  0 

I  o 
3  0 
o  6 


s.  d. 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  2  0 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  1  6 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  1  3 

Onions . per  bunch  0  4 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  1  6 
Smallsalading, punnet  o  4 
Seakale  ...per  basket  1  6 
Spinach,  per  strike  ...  1  6 

1  omatos .  per  lb.  1  6 

Turnips . per  bun.  0  6 


s.  d 
4  0 

2  O 
2  O 

o  6 


2  6 


UCL  w  a  ^  v  - - r 

Pot  a  r  os. — Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys 
80s.  to  toos.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 

Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices, 

s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  per  doz.  60  90,  Genista . per  doz.  6  o  10  0 

Azalea  . per  doz.  18  o  42  o  Heliotrope,  per  doz.  4000 

-Mollis . per  doz.  24  o  36  0  Ivy  Gerauiums,  per  doz. 


Cyperus  . per  doz.  4  0  12  o 

Cineraria  ...per  doz.  40  80 
Deutzia..  per  doz  ...60  90 
Dracaena  term.,  doz.  24  o  36  0 
Dracaena  viridis.doz.  9  0  18  o 
Schevet  ia  Pyramid- 

alis  . 9  0  0 

Erica  various  per  doz.  9  0  24  o 
Evergreens, invar. doz  6  0  24  o 
Ferns,  invar. .per  doz.  40180 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  8  0  12  0 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  o  60  o 

Fuchsia, . per  doz  6  0  12  o 

Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


60  90 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

doz.  pots  12  o  18  0 
Libum  Harrisii.doz.  15  o  30  o 

Lobelia,  . per  doz.  40  80 

Marguerites,  per  doz.  6  o  12  0 

Mignonette,  per  doz.  5  o  10  o 

Musk, . per  doz.  30  60 

Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  10  6 
Palms,  Specimen  ...  13  o  63  o 
Pelargoniums, perdoz.  9  0  18  o 

— scarlet . per  doz.  40  60 

Spiraeas..... .per  doz.  8  0  12  o 


Anemone  various, 

doz.  bun.  2  o 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  2  0 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6 
Bluebells,  doz.  bchs.  o  9 
Carnations.  1 2  blooms  1  o 
Cowslips,  doz.  bchs.  1  0 
Daffodils,  double, 

doz.  bunches  2  o 
— Single,  doz.  bchs.  1  6 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  2  6 
Gardenias  12  blooms  1  6 
Heliotropes, 12  sprays  0  6 
Jonquils,  doz.  bnches  1  o 
Lilac,  French, 

per  bunch  4  0 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  2  6 
Liliumsvar., doz. blms.  1  6 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 


4  0 
4  0 


1  6 
3  o 


s.  d.  s.  d.  s-  d.  s- 

Moss  Roses,  (French) 

doz.  blooms  2  0 
Narciss,  double, 

doz  blooms  o  6 
Narciss,  var., 

.j  u  |  doz.  bunches  2  o 

1  6  I  Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  0  9 

I  —  scarlet . 12  bchs.  4  0 

4  o  Primroses,  doz.  bchs.  o  6 
6  o  1  Primula,  double,  bun.  0  9 
4  o'  Pansies,  doz.  bchs...  1  0 
4  0  Polyanthus,  doz.  bchs.  2  o 

1  0  Oi  chid  Bloom  in  var. 

2  0  1  per  bloom,  from  0  3 
Roses,  yellow,  dozen  2  o 

50—  Red . doz.  blms.  2  0 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  1  6 
4  0  —  Tea . per  dozen  1  0 

3  o  Spiraeas. ..doz.  bnchs  4  o 
Tuberoses,  per  doz  0  6 


ne  v  alley  1  x  j — - 

doz.  bunches  60120  Tulip,  doz.  bchs . .  2  0 


MaidenhairFern,i2bs.4  o 

Marguerites,  12  bun.  2  0 
Mignonette...  12  bun.  3  o 
Myosotis  or  Forget- 
me-not,  doz.  bnchs.  2  o 


8  o  '  Violets  Dark,  French, 

4  c  doz.  bunches  1  0 

6  c  ;  — English,  doz.  bchs.  1  o 
Wallflowers, 

4  0  doz.  bunches  3  o 


d. 


4  ° 
o  9 

4  ° 
1  0 
6  o 
1  o 

1  o 

2  O 

4  0 

1  0 

6  o 
4  0 

2  6 

3  0 
.  6  o 

1  6 
6  o 

1  6 
1  6 


4  0 
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Acacia  grandis . 599 1 

Auricula,  a  sportive  . 599 

Bedding-out  . 592 
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Cattleya  Mendelii  var  . 600 
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STANDEES  MANURE. 

(Patent.) 

Acknowledged  to  be  unrivalled  for  Efficiency  and 
Economy,  as  most  satisfactory  and  lasting  results 
follow  the  application  of  the  smallest  quantity.  In 
new  and  enlarged  tins,  6d  ,  1  /,  2'6,  and  5/6  each, 
and  in  kegs,  28  lbs.  10/6, 56  lbs.  18/,  1 12  lbs.  32/ each 
Sold  by  all  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen. 

SOLE  manufacturers: 

Corry  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

HORTICULTURAL  SUNDRIES  MERCHANTS 
AND  MANUFACTURERS, 

13, 15,  &  16,  Finsbury  Street,  London,  E.C. 

JAMES  FLETCHER, 

Horticultural  Builder,  Workington. 

CARDEN  FRAMES. 

Best  red  deal,  frames  thick,  lights  2-in.,  glazed  21-07. 
English  glass,  three  coats  best  white  lead,  improved  set-open?, 
thick  hinges;  put  together  and  taken  to  pieces  in  ten  minutec. 
Span-roof.  Cash  prices,  carriage  paid. 

6ft.  by  3ft . .  ...  £1  16  6  ’ 

6ft.  by  4ft . "240 

8ft.  by  6ft .  3  10  0 


5-span  same  price.  uj  un. . 

Pit-lights,  unglazed  or  painted,  6ft.  by  4ft.,  5s 
Pit-lights,  painted  three  coats  and  glazed  21-oz.,  6ft.  by  4ft.,  14s. 
Catalogue  Free. 

CHEAPEST  GREENHOUSES  IN  THE  TRADE. 

“  Nothing  Succeeds  like  Success." 

HUGHES’ 

FIR-TREE  OIL 

SOLUBLE  INSECTICIDE. 

The  most  pleasant  and  teliable  of  all  insecticides  for 
destroying  insects  on  plants,  animals,  and  birds.  Thousands 
of  testimon  als  received  Irom  a  1  parts  of  the  world. 
Bottles.  IS.  6 d.,  ?s.  6 d„  4S.  6 d„  7 s.  6 d.,  and  12s.  6 d.  ■  in  bulk,  us. 
per  gallon,  with  full  directions  for  use. 

Aphicide,  for  spraying,  is.  6d. ;  post,  is.  8 d.  Tropical 
Beetle  Powder,  is.  and  25.  6d.  Green  and  Cream  Shading 
for  Glass  Houses,  is.  Patent  Self-Feeding  Syringes,  12s.  6 d., 
17 s.  6 d.,  22 s.  each.  Vapour  Roll  Fumigators,  is.  each. 

Wholesale  from  all  Horticultural  Dealers. 

E.  GRIFFITHS  HUGHES,  Victoria  St  ,  MANCH ESTER 

NEW  YORK— ROLKER  &  SONS. 

BOILING  WATER  OR  MlLK. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

breakfast  or  supper. 

GHNDKjXIJNGt  BW0KJS 

Published  at  the  " GARDENING  WORLD  ”  OFFICE. 

TI'E  TU3ER0U3  BEGONIA,  I'S  UISTOBY  AND 
CULTIVaTIQ  L  Edited  b\  B.  Wynne.— Contains 
the  most  complete  history  of  "  The  Flower  of  the 
Future”  that  has  yet  been  written;  and  gives 
full  instructions  ho%v  to  grow  it  to  perfection. 
Demy  8vo,  Cloth  Boards,  with  25  Illustrations 
including  3  portraits  Price,  is. ;  post  free,  is.  3 d. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY'S 
CATALOGUE.—' Centenary  Edition.  Containing 
1,000  new  varieties.  All  the  novelties.  A  history 
and  complete  bibliography  of  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  by  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne.  Now  ready. 
Price,  is.;  post  free,  is  i\d. 

VINES  AND  VI* E  CULTUBE.— The  best  book  on 
Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Superintendent 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
Chiswick;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee.— 
A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  En¬ 
larged.  Demy  8vo,  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth 
Price,  5 s.;  post  free,  5 s.  3 d. 

THE  CARNATION:  ITS  HISTORY,  PROPERTIES, 
AND  MANAGEMENT  :  with  a  descriptive  list  of 
the  best  varieties  in  cultivation.  By  E.  b.  Dodwell 
Third  edition,  with  supplementary  chapter  on  the 
yellow  ground.  Price,  is.  6 d. ;  post  fr,e,  is.  jd. 
F4RNS  AND  FERN  CULTURE-  By  J.  Birkenhead, 

F  R  H  S _ How  to  grow  herns,  with  selections 

for  stove!  warm,  cool  and  cold  greenhouses;  for 
baskets,  walls,  wardian  cases,  dwelling  houses, 
&c. — Price,  is. ;  by  post,  is.  3d. 

1,  CLEMENTS  INN,  STRAND,  LONDON.  W.C. 

SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  is.  for  first  line,  and 6d.  for 
every  nine  words  after.  Displayed  Advei  tisements,  per  inch  6s., 

others  Wanting  Situations,  thirty  words  for  is.  64  prepaid. 

*  *  Advertisement  for  the  current  week,  and  also 
••Stop  Orders,"  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
krst  tost  on  Wednesday  Morning. 


Cucumber  and  Melon  Frames. 

6ft.  by  4ft.  ..  . £1  14  6 

8ft.  by  6ft .  2  18  0 

1 2 1 1 .  by  6ft .  3  19  o 
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The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company, 

UPPER  GROUND  STREET,  BLACKFRIARS,  S.E.  (Telegraphic  Address— HOTWATER,  LONDON  Telephone— No  4763  ) 

CHAMPION  HORIZONTAL  TUBULAR  BOILER. 

THE  BEST  ALL-ROUND  BOILER  IN  THE  MARKET. 


It  combines  all  the  advantages  of  its  class  so  well 
known,  and  by  the  improved  method  of  forming  the 
joints— viz.,  with  India  Rubber  Washers,  THE 

OLD  AND  TOO  O'FTEN  INEFFECTUAL  WAY 
OF  CAULKING  THE  JOINTS  IS  ENTIRELY 
DISPENSED  WITH. 

It  can  be  erected  in  a  few  hours,  and  may  be  relied 
upon  as  a  thoroughly  sound  and  good  Hot-water  section  of  Pateht^qint 


Generator.  It  has  been  carefully  tested  in  every 
possible  way,  more  especially  with  regard  to  power, 
and  durability,  and  the  result  has  been  highly 
satisfactory. 

In  the  event  of  a  Pipe  in  this  Boiler  requiring  to 
be  replaced,  an  arrangement  has  been  perfected 
whereby  the  same  may  be  made  in  the  course  of  a 
FEW  MINUTES,  without  the  necessity  of  dis¬ 


turbing  the  brickwork  setting. 


HOT-WATER  BOILERS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  PIPES,  CONNECTIONS,  VALVES,  VENTILATING  GEAR,  ETC 

_ _ INSPECTION  INVITED.  PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION.  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  Is. 


For  Destroying  Weeds  on  Garden  Walks,  Carriage 
Drives,  Roads,  Stable  Yards.  &c  Saves  more  than 
twice  its  co.t  in  Labour.  No  Smell.  No  disturbance 
of  the  Grav  I. 

One  application  will  keep  the  Walks  clear  of 
Weeds  for  at  least  iS  Months. 
Recommended  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Head,  Superintendent,  Crystal 
Palace  Gardens;  Mr.  J.  Prf-ss,  Head  Gardener,  Alexandra 
Palace;  Mr.  J.  Bell,  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  Gardener;  the 
Empress  Eugenie's  Gardener ;  Mr.  E.  S.  McLaurin,  and  otht  rs. 
The  Solution  is  applied  with  an  ordinary  watering-can. 

Prices,  in  1  and  2-Gal.  Tins,  2s.  per  Gal.  (Tins  included) 
in  5-Gal.  Drums,  Is.  6d.  per  Gal. ;  10,15  and  20-Gals.,  I s.  4d 
perGal.  Special  quotations  for  large  quantities.  Carriage 
paid  on  10  Gals,  and  Upwards. 

W  Used  in  the  proportion  of  one  gallon  to  25  gallons  of  water 

THE  “  ACME  ’  SUMMER  SHADING 

GREEN  AND  WHITE. 

For  shading  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  etc.  Does  not 
wash  off  with  the  rain.  Can  be  used  warm  or  cold.  1  lb  makes 
half  a  gallon. 

In  Tins,  1  lb„  Is.;  2  lbs.,  2s.;  4  lb  .,  3s.  9d. 

For  particulars  of  ANTI- FUNGI  POWDE R  for  destroy¬ 
ing  Mildew,  Mould,  etc.,  on  Roses,  Vines,  Tomatoes,  etc.,  the 
Kentish  Plant  Manure,  Soluble  Manure.  Zinc  Labels,  and 
New  Metallic  Inn,  etc.,  apply  to  the 

Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers: 

THE  ACME  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Limited, 

Tunbridge,  Kent,  and  Bolton  Lancashire . 


PROTECT  your  GARDENS  from 

1  RAVAGES  of  BIRDS.— TANNED  NETTING,  3= 
square  yards  for  is.  Will  not  rot  if  left  out  in  all  weathers'-. 
Sent  any  width,  carriage  paid  on  all  orders  over  5s.  As  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  Royal  Gardens.  Sent  on  appioval.  Commoner 
Netting  at  50  square  yards,  is.  Hundreds  of  Testimonials.— 
Hit  JOHN  GASSON,  Fish  Merchant,  RYE. 

Highest  Awards,  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition,  1891. 

THE  “  STOTT  ,7MTENT  SYRINGE 


With  Patent  “  Sprayer"  and  Insecticide  Chamber 
attached.  21/-  complete. 


THE  “STOTT  "PATENT  SPRAYER. 


SPRAYER 


GIVING  A  MIST-LIKE  SPRAY.  CANNOT  CHOKE. 
41-  to  5  -  comolete. 


INSECTICIDE  “  KILLMRIGHT.” 

Certain  Preventive  of  Mud-w. 

DEATH  to  CATERPILLARS  and  all  INSECT  PESTS  on 
Vines,  Hops,  Frut  Trees,  Roses.  Chrysanthemums,  and 
other  Plants.  NON-POISONOUS. 

21b.  Tins,  19;  141b.  Tins,  9/-;  561b.  Keg's,  34/-. 

FERTILIZER  “  FEEDMRIGHT.” 

M-  st  Invaluable  jor 

Roses,  Chrysanthemums,  Greenhouse  &  Stove  Plants. 
21b.  Tins,  1  -;  14ib.  Bags,  4  6;  561b.  Bags,  15/-. 

PRICE  LISTS  &  TESTIMONIALS  ON  APPLICATION. 

2 oz.  Sample  Tin  "  Killmright  ”  sent  gratis  on 
application . 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL  FROM  THE 
“Stott"  Fertilizer  &  msecticid-i  istnbutor  Co.,  Ltd., 

MASCHEST  6  Ft , 

RETAIL  FROMALL  IRONMONGERS,  SEEDSMEN,  &c. 

See  Stand  54,  Horticultural  Exhibition,  Earl's  Court. 


^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  G  XJ  A  N  O.  FERNS  8c  FERN  mil  TIIRP 

Best  and  Cheapest  Manure  for  Garden-  ITsf.  „  .  “  CL  IA  IN  CUL  I  Unt. 


Best  and  Cheapest  Manure  for  Garden  Use. 

_  Price  £3  10s.  per  ton,  in  bags. 

Lots  under  10  cwt.  4s.  per  cwt  *  1  cwt.  sample  bag  sent  carriage 
paid  to  any  station  in  England  on  receipt  of  P.O.  for  5s. 

Extracts  from  16th  annual  collection  of  reports: — 

.Native  Guano  for  Potatos,  Vegetables,  &c. 

H.  Brmkworth,  Potato  grower,  Reading,  used  for  Potatos, 
Onions  and  Carrots.  Results,  44  Very  good,  never  had  better 
crops.  J.  Butler,  Sittingbourne,  “  Used  for  Potato,  Celery,  and 
other  market  gaiden  crops  with  very  good  resubs.  Potatos 
lai  ge,  clean,  and  free  from  disease.  Best  and  cheapest  manure 
mthe  market." 

T  T)  *JatiYS  Guano  for  Fruit,  Roses,  Tomatos,  &c. 

J.  Peed  &  Sons,  Streatham,  “  Used  for  fruit  trees  and  Roses. 
Results  veiy  satisfactory,  we  use  no  other  Guano  now.  Con- 
stder  yours  preferable  to  Peruvian.”  J.  Finch,  Orrell  Gardens, 

Used  for  Vegetables,  Tomatos,  Grapes,  Cucumbers,  and 
flowers  with  satisfactory  results.  Most  excellent  for  Potatos 
and  many  other  things.  The  cheapest  manure  in  the  market.” 

Orders  to  the  NATIVE  GUANO  CO..  LIMITED,  29,  New 
bridge  Street,  Blackfriars,  London,  w  here  Pamphlet  of  Testi¬ 
monials,  &c.,  may  be  obtained.  AGENTS  WANTED. 


**8T piofu*ely  illustrated,  bound  in  cloth.  By  I. 
BIRkENHEAD  F.R.H  S.  A  Practical  Treatise  on '  the 
Cultivation  and  Propagation  of  Stove.  Greenhouse,  and  Hardv 
Ferns.  Every  cultivator  or  lover  of  Ferns  should  possess  a 
copy.  Price  is.  3d.,  post  free  from  the  Author,  Fern  Xurserv 
bale,  Manchester.  *’ 

CARDEN  FRAMES, 

GREENHOUSES,  ETC. 

All  sizes  and  descriptions  made 
on  our  patent  “Hinged  Fodingup” 
principle,  one  of  the  best  contri¬ 
vances  ever  introduced,  will  fold  uj  = 
for  convenience  of  carriage,  moving^ 
about,  etc.  Liverpo  l  being  the  largest  and  cheapest  market  fo 1 
1  xmber  and  Glass ,  we,  having  the  finest  English  and  American 
machinery ,  are  enaohdi  supply  grods  of  the  same  quality  as  the 
highest  priced  makers  at  the  low  prices  oj  the  “  rubbish  ”  makers 
This  is  a  fact.  T ry  us 

STAR  MANUFACTURING  Co.,  17,  Goree  Piazzas,  Liverpool. 


And  tor  all  Glass  Structures  that  require  shading.  Sold  in 
packets  is. each,  with  full  directions  for  us-  ,and  may  be  obtained 
from  ail  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen.  The  public  are  cautioned 
against  spurious  imitations.  Each  packet  should  bear  the 
I  rade  Mark  as  above. 

Sole  Manufacturers:  CORRY  &  Co.,  Limited, 

Offices  &  Show  Rooms:  13, 15,  &  16,  Finsbury  St.,  London,  E.C. 

Sold  by  all  Seedsmen  and  Florists. 


THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(patented). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floral  Decorators 
Price,  per  dozen,  3s.  9rf.,  post  paid. 

TO  BE  HAD  OF 

ALFBED  OXJTBAM 

7,  MOORE  PARK  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.I. 


BARB  WIRE. 

Catalogues  free  on  application  to 

THE 

LONGFORD  WIRE 
Co.,  Limited, 
WARRINGTON. 


Bgriruitural  llronomisf. 

An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  of  52  pages  and  cover. 
Exponent  of  scientific  and  high-farming;  advocate  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  agriculture,  in  the  supply  of  tarm  requisites  and  the  sale 
ot  produce  :  organ  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Associ¬ 
ation.  the  pioneer  society  tor  mutual  supply  of  pure  oilcakes, 
complete  manures,  reliable  seeds  and  implements  on  wholesale 
terms.  Specimen  copy  free.  Subscription  per  annum,  ss., 
inclusive  of  postage.  Single  Copies  6 d.  each,  through  "all 
Newsagents.— 3,  Agar  Street,  Strand, London.  W.C. 

BRITISH  CYCLE  MOUNTS  ARE  THE  FINEST!! 

Over  1  000  NEW  &  SECOND-HAND 
from  £4  to  £30.  EASY 
TERMS  horn  ios.  PER 
MONTH.  Write  for  our  2C0 
page  Lists  for  1S92  and  3.000 
Testimonials  Free. 
British  Cycle  Mfg'.  Co., 
45,  Everton  Rd.,  Liverpool. 
ManchesterDepot-6,  Palatine 
Buildings.  London  Works. 
^  Showrooms.  &  School — 42, 
High  St.,  Camden  Town  :  close  to  Euston  Station 


A  NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION, 

Now  Ready, 

With  Supplementary  Chapter  on  the  Yellow  Ground. 

Price,  Is.  6d.  Post  Free,  Is,  7d, 


THE  CARNATION: 

Its  History,  Properties,  and  Management ; 

WITH 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE  BEST  VARIETIES  IN  CULTIVATION. 

BY 

E.  S.  iOOiDWEiCJL,, 

Hun.  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Carnation  and  Picotee  Union. 


“  GARDENING  WORLD ”  OFFICE,  1,  CLEMENT’S  INN,  STRAND,  W.C. 


May  28,  1892. 


THE  GARDENING  WORLD 


GO  7 


DAHLIAS. 

NEW  CATALOGUE  FOR  SEASON  1892 

Is  NOW  READY  and  being  posted  to  my  patrons. 

CACTUS  DAHLIAS, 

Including  the  latest  development,  viz.,  the 
sensational  variety 

DELICATA, 

And  the  two  Sterling  Novelties  of  1891, 

ROBERT  MAHER  &  HARRY  FREEMAN. 

Also  all  the  finest 

NEW  SHOW  AND  FANCY  DAHLIAS, 
NEW  SINGLE,  AND  NEW  POMPONE 
SECTIONS. 

All  the  best  Novelties,  the  choicest  old  varieties, 
and  most  popular  sorts,  many  illustrations  from 
sketches  of  the  actual  flowers. 

BEGONIAS  FOR  BEDDING, 

SINGLES,  both  selected  to  colour,  and  mixed. 

An  excellent  strain.  First-rate  flowering  Tubers, 
started  in  pots  and  ready 
FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY. 

DOUBLE  BEGONIAS,  mixed,  and  to  colour.  In 
pots  ready  for  delivery  now. 

A  Few  Only  Left  for  Early  Orders. 

NEW  MARGUERITES, 

Bedding  Gem  and  Etoile  d’or  Improved, 

CANNAS,  CAILLIARDIAS,  PENTSTEMONS, 
HARDY  EDCINC  PLANTS,  ORIENTAL 
POPPIES,  SUNFLOWERS,  PYRETHRUMS, 
DELPHINIUMS,  NEW  JAPANESE  PRIM¬ 
ROSES, 

And  many  other  useful  Families  for  Summer  Bedding. 
All  fully  described. 

The  above  Catalogue,  with  others  previously 
issued,  may  still  be  had,  free,  upon  application  to 

THOMAS  S.  WARE, 

HALE  FARM  NURSERIES, 

TOTTENHAM,  LONDON, 

(Please  mention  this  paper  when  writ  ing  for  catalogue.) 


FERNS  8c  FERN  CULTURE. 

128  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  bound  in  cloth.  By  J. 
BIRKENHEAD,  F.R.H  S.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the 
Cultivation  and  Propagation  of  Stove,  Greenhouse,  and  Hardy 
Ferns.  Every  cultivator  or  lover  of  Ferns  should  possess  a 
copy.  Price  is.  3d.,  post  free  from  the  Author,  Fern  Nursery, 
Sale,  Manchester. 


“PICRENA,” 

THE  UNIVERSAL  INSECTICIDE, 

SAFE— ECONOMICAL— EFFECTUAL, 

FOR 

GREEN  and  BLACK  FLY,  AMERICAN  BLIGHT,  RED 
SPIDER,  CAMELLIA  SCALE,  MEALY  BUG,  BROWN 
and  WHITE  SCALE,  WORMS,  WOOD  LICE,  &c. 


15,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  15th  July,  1887. 

Dear  Sirs— I  have  thoroughly  tested  a  sample  of  a  new 
Insecticide  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  send  me.  At  the 
rate  of  1  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  950  I  find  it 
kills  Green-fly  immediately.  Double  this  strength,  or  2  ozs.  to 
gallon  at  120°,  seals  the  fate  of  Scale  of  all  sorts  in  a  few 
seconds  ;  while  3  ozs.  to  gallon  at  same  temperature  effectually 
dissolves  Mealy  Bug,  and  so  far  as  I  have  yet  observed,  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  injury  to  leaf  or  flower,  and  it  is  withal  a  most 
.  agreeable  compound  to  work  with.  All  our  insect  remedies 
are  applied  through  common  syringe  or  garden  engine,  a  much 
severer  test  of  efficiency  than  when  applied  by  hand-washing 

°  “  ^remain,  Dear  Sirs,  yours  truly  (signed)  A.  MACKENZIE. 

(Of  Messrs.  Methuen  &  Sons.) 


“Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway, 
London,  yth  January,  1S88.  ( 

“Gentlemen — I  have  given  your  Insecticide,  ‘Picrena.’a 
good  trial  in  competition  with  many  others.  1  am  pleased  to 
say  that  I  have  found  it  more  effectual  in  destroying  Mealy  Bug 
and  other  insects  than  anything  we  have  used.  It  ought  to 
command  a  good  sale. 

S  (Signed)  “  B.  S.  WILLIAMS." 


Sold  by  Chemists,  Nurserymen,  and  Florists. 

In  Bottles  at  is.  6 d.,  is.  6 d.,  and  3 s.  6 d. ;  in  tins  (1 
and  2  gallons),  10s.  6 d.  and  20 s.  each ;  in  quantities  of 
5  gallons  and  upwards,  gs.  per  gallon. 

PREPARED  ONLY  BY 

mmm,  flockhiit  &  g@,» 

Chemists  to  the  Queen,  EDINBURGH, 

SPECIAL  AGENTS — 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS  &  SON, 

Victoria  &  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  Londo 

AND 

WM.  EDWARDS  &  SON, 

57,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London. 


VEITCH’S 

PRIMULAS, 

VEITCH'S  SUPERB  STRAINS. 

Red,  White,  Scarlet,  Rose,  and  Mixed. 

These  are  the  finest  in  cu’tivation,  and  were  awarded  a 
First-class  Certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  for 
superior  quality. 

Per  Packet,  2s.  6d .  to  3s.  6  cl. 

CINERARIAS, 

VEITCH’S  SUPERB  STRAIN. 

Many  First  class  Certificates  have  been  awarded  plants 
selected  from  this  fine  strain  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  and 
Royal  Botanic  Societies. 

Pei*  Packet,  2s-  6ct • 

CALCEOLARIAS, 

INTERNATIONAL  PRIZE  STRAIN. 

The  flowers  of  this  strain  are  exceedingly  rich  and  varied  in 
colour;  beautifully  spotted,  and  of  remarkably  fine  form  and 
substance. 

Per  Packet,  2s.  6d. 

For  full  description  of  the  above,  see  SEED  CATALOGUE 
for  1892 \  forwarded  gratis  and  post  free  on  application. 

JAMES  VEITCH  8c  SONS, 

Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  CHELSES,  S.W. 


IF  YOU  WANT 

BEGONIAS, 

H.  J.  JONES, 

Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  S.E., 


WILLIAMS’ 

WORL  D-RENO  WNED 

PRIMULA 

GOLD  MEDAL  STRAIN 
Is  the  best  in  cultivation 


Per  Packet, 

1/6,  2,6,  3/6,  and  5 

ILLUSTRATED 

SFFD 

CATALOGUE, 

GRATIS  and  I'OST  FREli. 


B.  S.  WILLIAMS  &  SON, 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


MR.  DODWELL’S  GRAND  CARNATIONS. 

The  Finest  Grown. 

Mr.  Dod  well's  Specialities. 

Bizarres,  Flakes,  Picotees,  Selfs,  Fancies,  &  Yellow 
Grounds,  10/6  per  doz. 

THE  COTTAGE, 

STANLEY  'RID.,  OXFOED. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  618. 


Guarantees  tar  supply  Begonias,  First-class  Quality,  at  one  third 
the  usual  price,  as  follows  : — 

12  good  single  mixed,  3s. ;  12  extra  good  to  colour,  bs. 

12  very  finest, equal  to  named  varieties  at  5 s.  each,  12s. 

12  mixed  double,  6s.;  12  very  fine  to  colour,  12s. 

12  extra  fine  double,  18s. 


I  could  give  a  large  number  ot  Testimonials,  but  the  follow¬ 
ing  I  think  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  excellence  of  my 
Begonias. 

Hcgg  House,  Buxted,  Uckfielo. 

Dear  Sir,  August  26th,  1891. 

You  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  Begonias  I  had 
from  you  in  the  summer  have  turned  out  remarkably  well. 
The  pinks  and  terra-cotta  are  specially  fine,  some  ol  the 
blooms  measuring  near  6  inches  across.  The  flowers  are  of 
fine  form,  and  good  substance  in  the  petals,  plants  dwarf  in 
habit,  and  free  flowering,  foliage  robust..  I  shall  have  much 
pleasure  in  recommending  them  to  my  friends. 

Yours  truly,  H.  C.  PRINSEP, 

To  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones.  Gardener  to  Viscountess  Portman. 

Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  S.E. 


SUPERB 

STRAINS 

OF 

FLORISTS 

FLOWERS. 


Primulas,  single  and  double, 
Cinerarias,  Calceolarias, 
Gloxinias,  and  all  others  for 
present  sowing ;  all  saved 
from  the  finest  strains  in 
existence. 

Per  packet,  1  6,  2/6, 3/6.  &  5/-  each 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  ot  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Tuesday,  May  31. — Royal  Western  Horticultural  Society’s 
Show  at  Plymouth  (2  days).  Sale  of  “  Logs  ”  collection  ot 
Orchids  at  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 

Friday,  June  3. — Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’ 
Rooms. 


€ f|4  ifbUtl, 

Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H. S. 


DICKSONS  Nurserymen,  &c.  CHESTER 

(limited). _ _ _ 

DAHLIAS  A  SPECIALITY. 


MY  First  Prize  Crystal  Palace  Collec¬ 
tion,  the  choicest  in  Europe,  and  includes  only  the  very 
rest  in  Show,  Fancy,  Pompones,  Cactus,  and  Single.  Price 
from  5s.  per  dozen,  carriage  paid.  Catalogue  on  application. 

G.  HUMPHRIES,  Nurseryman, 

CHIPPENHAM.  _ 


No  lore  lormsin  Plant  Pots. 


The  Patent  Invincible  Crock  keeps  out  Worms  and  all 
Vermin;  saves  time,  expense,  and  annoyance;  fits  any  pot; 
lasts  maiiv  years.  Mr.  J.  Gilbert,  Gardener  to  Lord  V\  llloughby 
Eresby  writes:  “Dear  Sir— Please  send  me  200  Invincible 
Crocks.  Last  year  I  had  a  few  given  me  for  trial.  I  used 
them  in  Chrysanthemum  pots  which  were  plunged  to  the  rim 
in  soil.  Your  simple  invention  was  most  efficacious  111  keep- 
ing  the  pots  free  of  worms  and  all  traces  of  vermin.  \\  lien 
better  known  it  must  command  an  extensive  sale.” 

30,  is.  ;  100,  3s.  ;  1,000,  25s.  free. 

A.  PORTER,  Stone  House,  Maidstone. 


WILLIAM?  POTTEN 

Begs  to  offer  the  following  in  well-grown  Healthy  Plants  from 
single  pots, 

5*0 ST  jFKEE. 

12  Choice  Distinct  Zonal  Geraniums,  Pearson’s  and  others  2/6 

T,  ”  Gold  and  Bronze  .  ...2/6 

Ivyleaf,  to  include  Souventer  de  Clias. 

Turner  . 2~ 

25  „  Coleus  . 3 1- 

2*  „  Fuchsias  .  •••  3/- 

Ti  Double  Geraniums . 2,6 

2 :  ”  „  . 4/ 

Annuals  in’ good  variety,  strong  pricked  oft  plants,  per  ioo  2/9 
Mv  stock  ot  Bedding  Plants  this  season  is  unusually  fine, 
and  cannot  be  surpassed  for  quality  and  variety. 

Catalogues  post  free. 

CAMDEN  NURSERY,  Cranbrook,  Kent. 


SATURDAY ,  MAY  2 8th,  1892. 


Whe  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — The 
almost  gigantic  success,  if  we  may  so 
express  it,  which  attended  upon  the  recent 
Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund  dinner  has  fully 
justified  the  committee  in  the  course  they 
took  on  the  initiative  of  Sir  James  White- 
head,  Bart.,  and  which  led  to  some  adverse 
criticism  on  their  putting  aside  the  usual 
subscribers’  dinner,  and  replacing  it  by  one 
of  the  charity  type,  as  charity  dinners  are 
knoAvn  in  London.  Whatsoever  may  be 
the  general  or  individual  opinion  with  re¬ 
ference  to  public  dinners,  at  least  there  can 
be  no  question  as  to  the  fact  that  they  do 
wonderfully  help  to  bring  in  large  acces¬ 
sions  to  the  funds  of  charitable  organisa¬ 
tions. 

Probably  the  most  sanguine  advocate  of 
the  change  we  have  referred  to  did  not  for 
one  moment  look  for  such  a  splendid  pecu¬ 
niar}'  result  as  we  were  last  week  enabled 
to  announce,  and  which  has  taken  the  gar¬ 
dening  community  by  surprise.  We  should 
indeed  regret  to  learn  that  one  gardener  or 
other  ordinary  subscriber  had  thought  his 
small  subscription  of  five  or  ten  shillings 
annually  might  now  be  dispensed  with. 
The  fact  is  the  committee  felt  that  a  much 
greater  annual  income  than  it  had  hitherto 
enjoyed  was  much  needed,  to  enable  them 
to  do  full  and  complete  justice  to  all  demands 
made  upon  the  fund.  It  is  all  very  well 
that  out  of  some  twenty  candidates  an- 
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nually  nominated,  some  ten  or  twelve  can 
be  elected,  but  it  is  not  enough  so  long  as 
the  rest,  being  all  duly  worthy,  are  left  out 
in  the  cold. 

We  should  like  to  see  the  fund  so  pros¬ 
perous,  that  every  worthy  claim  for  the 
benefits  maybe  met  in  due  course,  as  then 
there  would  be  no  heart-burnings  or  disap¬ 
pointments  ;  hence  it  becomes  very  impor¬ 
tant  that  such  great  efforts  as  were  made 
at  the  dinner  should  not  merely  be  annual 
but  even  should  be  supplemented  by  con¬ 
tinued  and  enlarged  aid  from  the  gardening 
fraternity.  The  fund  now  maintains  fifty 
children,  but  some  fewT  years  yet  must 
elapse  before  many  of  these  cease  to  re¬ 
ceive  its  benefits  ere  the  number  can  be 
very  largely  increased,  and  there  is 
evidently  much  to  be  done  yTet ,  and  we 
hope  it  will  be  done  well  and  generously. 


JThe  Rhododendron  Bloom.  —  What  a 
truly  magnificent  body  of  colour  in 
almost  countless  shades  Rhododendrons 
are  just  now  about  to  give  in  our  gardens. 
It  is  the  good  quality  of  this  grand  shrub 
to  be  very  liberal  with  its  bloom.  Just  as 
happily  it  is  very  hardy,  and  also  a  capital 
evergreen.  What  the  Rose  is  amongst 
Florists’  flowers  the  Rhododendron  is 
amongst  hardy  shrubs.  It  is  of  all  shrubs 
that  flower  the  most  glorious.  During  the 
next  month  we  shall  have  bloom  in  won¬ 
drous  wealth,  and  if  we  may  add  to  these 
plants  those  of  their  close  ally,  the  Azalea, 
we  get  still  further  colours  so  beautiful  as 
to  excite  our  wonder  and  admiration. 

The  old  Ponticum  is  a  very  accommodating 
plant  because  it  thrives  pretty  well  almost 
anywhere,  and  forms  one  of  the  finest  cover 
producers  nature  can  furnish.  All  the 
better  forms,  those  of  the  hybrid  types  so 
called,  are  not  quite  so  readdy  grown  and 
will  have  a  good  share  of  peat  or  bog  soil. 
There  happily  are  many  places  where  such 
soil  is  abundant  ;  then  it  is  but  needful  to 
plant  and  nature  does  the  rest.  In  other 
places  the  soil  is  so  perverse  that  it  will 
not  grow  good  Rhododendrons  at  all,  and 
it  has  to  be  artificially  made,  so  that  good 
growth  and  bloom  follow.  Fortunately 
Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas  well  repay  for 
any  such  outlay.  They  increase  so  freely 
that  often  their  great  development  becomes 
as  troublesome  as  in  some  other  localities 
it  is  difficult  to  induce  them  to  grow  at  all. 
When  peat  or  bog  soil  cannot  be  obtained 
a  fair  equivalent  is  found  in  old  vegetable 
soil,  which  seems  to  contain  many  of  the 
elements  in  which  these  shrubs  appear  to 
delight. 

We  can  have  of  both  Azaleas  and  Rho¬ 
dodendrons  in  the  open-ground  varieties 
which  cover  a  long  season  of  flowering — • 
from  the  beginning  of  March  into  July, 
although  the  few  bloom  early  and  the  many 
late.  Such  shrubs  as  these,  amongst  many 
others,  serve  to  show  to  us  at  this  season 
how  very  great  is  the  remove  from  garden¬ 
ing  to  natural  conditions.  Almost  what 
the  groups  of  Gorse  are  in  floriferousness 
on  a  common,  the  Rhododendrons  and 
Azaleas  are  in  gardens.  How  much 
have  we  to  be  thankful  for  in  these  days 
and  how  great  has  been  the  flower  gain  to 
horticulture. 


Dry  Spring. — The  mouths  of  south¬ 
erners  have  freely'  watered  in  spite  of 
the  prevailing  drought  when  they  have  read 
of  heavy  falls  of  rain  in  the  Midland  and 
Northern  counties,  while  in  the  South  rain 
is  so  badly  needed.  There  are  conditions 
of  soil  and  sometimes  of  temperature  when 
rainfalls  in  the  spring  are  harmful,  but  gener¬ 
ally  an  abundance  of  moisture,  if  interspersed 
with  fine  working  weather,  is  in  the  spring 
most  desirable.  We  hear  now  almost  uni¬ 


versally  southwards  complaints  as  to  the 
dryness  of  the  soil  and  the  great  need  for 
rain.  Certainly  there  has  been  much  of 
unpleasant  weather  during  the  past  six 
months,  but  generally  it  may  be  said  that 
it  has  been  a  very  dry  time,  hence  with 
much  of  very  drying  wind  and  some  warm 
sunshine  the  earth  has  become  parched 
and  surface  crops  are  suffering. 

We  have  been  unable  to  plant  out,  to 
sow,  or  to  do  a  score  of  needful  things, 
say  the  gardeners  and  farmers  ;  the  soil  is 
too  dry — too  hard-baked — too  ungenerous 
in  its  present  condition,  to  render  much  of 
the  ordinary  cropping  successful.  Rain  is 
being  impatiently  looked  and  hoped  for,  but 
it  does  not  come.  The  sky?  is  overcast  with 
cloud — there  is  every'  appearance  of  a  heavy 
and  welcome  downfall,  but  with  the  cloud 
speedily'  comes  wind,  and  then  all  chance  of 
getting  rain  disappears.  That  has  been  the 
Southern  experience  for  months  past. 

It  is  not  at  all  comforting  to  learn  from 
the  weather-wise,  who  happily'  are  as  often 
otherwise,  that  we  shall  get  no  settled  warm 
weather  or  rain  until  the  turn  of  the  days. 
The  weather  prophet,  that  he  may  be  some¬ 
where  in  the  run,  usually  defers  the  realisa¬ 
tions  of  his  prophecies  until  a  rather  remote 
period,  as  then  there  is  greater  reason  to 
believe  that  prognostications  may'  become 
true.  We  may  well  hope  that  the  summer 
warmth  and  the  needful  rams  may  not  be 
so  long  deferred.  Our  fruit  trees  and 
bushes,  the  Strawberries  and  Cabbages, 
the  Corn,  Pulse  and  Potatos  are  all  much 
in  need  of  a  good  soaking  of  rain,  and  we 
trust  it  will  come  too  ere  we  are  out  of  the 
present  month. 


f  limbing  Plants. --The  paper  on  climbers, 
read  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  contained  nothing 
new,  for  the  very  obvious  reason  that  a 
theme  worn  so  threadbare  in  print  affords 
little  or  nothing  that  is  new.  But  then  in 
gardening  it  is  needful  to  be  ever  preaching 
the  old  themes,  to  be  inculcating  the  same 
motives,  and  to  be  urging  the  same  prac¬ 
tices.  We  have  such  an  abundance  of 
climbers  that  it  is  not  at  all  needful  to 
have  concern  as  to  the  selection  of  variety'. 
There  is  so  much  that  is  suitable  for  all  sorts 
of  sites  and  positions.  We  have  in  them 
also  that  which  is  very  accommodating  to 
various  forms  of  architecture  and  aspect, 
and  indeed  even  of  soil,  so  that  all  tastes  as 
well  as  positions  may  be  suited. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  climbers 
look  best  when  employed  to  cover  old,  if 
not  absolutely'  ruinous  buildings.  There 
does  often  seem  to  be  something  incon¬ 
gruous  when  trained  on  to  prudish-looking 
newness  ;  brickwork  seems  to  need  toning 
under  the  influences  of  the  weather  ere  it  is 
fit  to  receive  dressings  of  hardy  climbers. 
Still  the  toning  in  our  ungenial  climate 
soon  comes.  We  have  the  noblest  climbers 
in  the  world  in  our  numerous  varieties  of 
Ivy',  and  few  are  so  easily  trained,  few  more 
serviceable.  Next  to  Ivy  comes  the  two 
popular  forms  of  the  Ampelopsis,  and  if 
these  give  neither  flower  or  v'inter  foliage, 
at  least  they'  present  coloration  in  the 
autumn  that  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  What 
a  boon  these  two  climbers  have  proved  to 
be  to  town  houses.  How  much  of  greenery' 
and  beauty  have  they  brought  into  our 
streets  ;  how  much  have  they  given  almost 
of  charm  to  town  life. 

What  beauty’,  too,  do  our  Clematises  give 
to  us.  Even  now  the  spring  bloomers  of 
the  montana  and  lanuginosa  types  are  in 
glorious  bloom,  and  later  will  come  all  the 
Jackmanni  section.  Roses  are  poindar, 
though  troublesome  climbers.  What  a 
w’ondrously  beautiful,  if  deciduous,  plant  is 
the  Wistaria,  for  by'  such  title,  and  not  by' 


Glycine,  will  it  be  knowm  to  the  crack  of 
doom.  The  Honeysuckle  and  the  Jasmines 
give  such  sweetness  and  charm  ;  the  Pas- 
siflo  as,  such  pendulous  growth  laden  in 
due  season  with  flowers.  Even  our  annual 
climbers  are  beautiful  and  not  at  all  to  be 
ignored.  For  even  the  Golden  Canary 
Creeper,  when  it  densely  decorates  some 
cottage  porch,  is  far  too  striking  not  to 
command  admiration. 


International  Fruit  Show.  —  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Provisional  Committee, 
held  on  Monday  afternoon,  Sir  James 
Whitehead,  Bart.,  presiding,  the  following 
resolution  vras  unanimously  agreed  to  :  — 
“  That  in  view'  of  the  concentration  of 
public  interest  in  the  coming  general  elec¬ 
tion  and  the  consequent  difficulty’  of 
making  adequate  arrangements  for  hold¬ 
ing  the  exhibition  this  y'ear,  and  also  in 
consideration  of  the  representations  made 
by  intending  exhibitors,  that  sufficient 
notice  has  not  been  given  for  preparations, 
it  is  resolved  that  the  International  Fruit 
Show' shall  be  held  in  the  autumn  of  1893.'’ 

Much  as  wTe  should  have  rejoiced  to  have 
seen  the  proposed  exhibition  cariied  out 
this  year,  we  believe  the  committee  have 
taken  a  prudent  step  in  deferring  the  show 
for  another  y'ear.  The  uncertainty  as  to 
when  the  election  will  take  place,  and  the 
partial  failure  of  the  fruit  crops,  to  say- 
nothing  of  other  obstacles  which  need  not 
now  be  discussed,  rendered  the  postpone¬ 
ment  in  every  way  desirable,  if  the  com¬ 
mittee  were  to  avoid  the  risk  of  failure, 
through  the  circumstances  indicated.  It  is 
proposed  to  take  up  the  work  again  vigor¬ 
ously  in  the  autumn,  and  with  a  clearer 
course  open  we  do  not  doubt  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  movement. 

- - 

Mr.  A.  Allan,  son  of  Mr.  W.  Allan,  of  Gunton 
Park,  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  at  Hillingdon 
Court,  Uxbridge. 

Mr.  T.  Selwood  has  left  Eaton  Hall  Gardens, 
Chester,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  Mr.  X.  F. 
Barnes,  until  lately  foreman  at  Sandringham. 

Mr.  William  Little,  lately  gardener  to  J.  Cockburn, 
Esq.,  Glencorse  House,  Milton  Bridge,  Midlothian, 
has  been  engaged  as  gardener  to  P.  \V.  Campbell, 
Esq.,  MuirtonBank,  Perth. 

Cattleya  labiata  is  stated  to  have  found  a  ready- 
sale,  “  at  florists’  prices,”  at  a  recent  auction  in  New 
York. 

The  Moseley  Rose  Show. — The  promoters  of  this 
exhibition,  which  is  to  take  place  on  July'  19th  and 
20th,  have  arranged  for  a  flower  tent  for  the  sale  of 
surplus  blooms  and  any  others  that  may  be  contri¬ 
buted,  in  aid  of  the  Birmingham  Children's  Hospital 
and  the  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. 

The  Director  of  Kew. — The  Birthday  Honours  list 
includes  the  name  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Thiselton  Dver, 
C.M.G.,  who  is  created  a  Companion  of  the  Most 
Eminent  Order  of  the  Indian  Empire. 

The  Dundee  Chrysanthemum  Society  has  just  issued 
a  schedule  of  prizes  for  an  exhibition  to  be  held  on 
November  nth  and  12th,  copies  of  which  can  be 
obtained  from  Mr.  W.  P.  Laird,  73,  Nethergate, 
Dundee. 

The  Scottish  Horticultural  Association’s  schedule 
for  their  annual  show,  to  be  held  in  the  Waverly 
Market  on  November  the  17th  and  two  following 
days,  is  also  to  hand.  Copies  can  be  obtained  of  the 
secretary’,  Mr.  Robert  Laird,  17,  Frederick  Street, 
Edinburgh. 

Mr.  W.  Atlee  Burpee,  the  famous  seedsman  of 
Philadelphia,  recently  joined  the  benedicts,  and  a 
few  days  previously’  was  entertained  at  dinner  by 
some  of  his  bachelor  friends,  and  presented  by  each 
with  some  sort  of  kitchen  utensil  !  By  the  time  the 
function  was  over  it  is  said  that  he  was  overwhelmed 
with  hardware. 

The  Pea  Weevil,  Sitona  liniata,  is  reported  to  have 
destroyed  whole  fields  of  Peas  in  Essex  this  spring. 
Miss  Eleanor  A.  Ormerod  attributes  the  plague  in 
part  to  the  great  warmth  that  we  experienced  for  a 
short  time  about  six  weeks  ago,  which  brought  out 
the  spring  brood  of  weevils  earlier  than  usual  and  in 
greater  numbers. 
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Mr.  Beevers,  late  gardener  to  F.  C.  Carr  Gomm, 
Esq.,  Farnham  Chase,  Slough,  has  been  engaged  to 
succeed  Mr.  Maher  (who  is  retiring  after  33  years' 
service)  as  gardener  to  H.  E.  Allhausen,  Esq.,  Stoke 
Court,  Stoke  Poges,  Slough.  Mr  Reid,  late  gardener 
at  Pimdrift,  Maidenhead,  succeeds  Mr.  Beevers. 

The  National  Chrysanthemu it  Society's  Schedule 
for  the  current  year  comes  to  hand  in  an  improved 
form,  and  should  prove  of  more  general  interest  to 
the  members  than  heretofore.  Without  adding 
materially  to  its  bulk  the  matter  has  been  re-arranged, 
and  in  addition  to  the  prize  list  rules,  list  of  members, 
etc.,  it  contains  the  papers  read  at  the  conference 
held  on  November  10th  of  last  year  ;  and  a  list  of 
the  plants  certificated  by  the  Society's  floral  com¬ 
mittee  during  the  past  year.  It  also  includes  an 
announcement  of  a  conference  on  October  12th,  to 
consider  the  proposed  uniform  enlargement  of  show 
boards  for  Japanese  blooms,  and  gives  all  needful 
particulars  with  reference  to  the  competitions  for  the 
Society’s  new  Holmes’  memorial  challenge  cups. 

Kelway’s  Medals  for  Herbaceous  Plants. — We  are 
asked  to  state  that  the  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  of 
Langport,  offer  medals  for  competition  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society’s  meetings  on  June  7th  and 
21st,  July  12th,  and  September  6th,  for  Pyrethrums, 
Pmonies,  Delphiniums,  Gaillardias,  and  Gladioli. 


Princess  of  Wales  passed  into  the  gardens  with  a 
dog,  and  on  attempting  to  enter  the  Palm-house 
with  it,  was  very  properly  prevented  from  so  doing 
by  one  of  the  attendants.  The  circumstance  fell 
under  the  notice  of  H  R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
who  was  one  of  the  party,  and  who,  if  we  are  rightly 
informed,  roundly  scolded  the  official  for  doing  what 
was  his  plain  duty.  The  man  in  question  did  not 
know  the  Princess,  but  even  if  he  had  done  so,  he 
would  have  been  amply  justified  in  remonstrating. 
Dogs  are  not  welcome  visitors  in  the  Royal  Gardens 
in  general,  or  the  Palm-houses  in  particular,  nor 
does  the  fact  that  they  belong  to  a  popular  Princess 
make  their  company  any  more  desirable. 

The  Royal  National  Tulip  Society. — The  annual 
exhibition  is  fixed  for  Wednesday,  June  8th,  and  it 
will  take  place  in  the  gardens  of  the  Manchester 
Botanical  Society,  at  Old  Trafford.  So  far  as  can 
be  learned  there  is  the  promise  of  an  excellent  show, 
one  of  the  best  which  has  been  seen  for  years.  The 
weather,  hostile  as  it  has  proved  to  some  things, 
appears  to  have  benefited  the  Tulip,  and  theadvance  is 
generally  favourable.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
the  collection  grown  by  the  president,  Mr.  Samuel 
Barlow,  at  Stake  Hill,  is  of  such  excellent  promise 
and  so  forward,  that  he  will  be  able  to  shape  better 
as  an  exhibitor  than  for  several  years  past  when  his 
flowersTiave  been  soTackward.  The^usual  schedule 


issued  by  Mr.  W.  Herbert  Eowler,  Claremont, 
Taunton,  and  Mr.  Norman  Davis,  of  Camberwell 
"  It  has  long  been  felt  that  in  order  to  stamp  the 
character  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
as  more  distinctly  national,  something  beyond  mere 
monetary  prizes  are  desirable,  in  order  to  awaken 
additional  interest  in  the  society's  work.  The  late 
secretary,  Mr.  William  Holmes,  inaugurated  a  new 
departure  in  this  sense  by  organizing  the  Affiliated 
Societies’  Nationat  Challenge  Trophy,  which  has 
answered  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations 
In  instituting  the  Holmes'  Memorial  Fund,  it  was 
the  desire  of  the  promoters  that  some  portion  of  the 
money  subscribed  should  commemorate  Mr  Holmes 
work  in  connection  with  the  Society,  in  the  form,  if 
possible,  of  special  prizes  bearing  his  name  The 
trustees  of  the  fund  have  devoted  a  certain  portion 
of  the  amount  they  have  received  to  this  purpose, 
but  it  is  inadequate  to  provide  prizes  of  sufficient 
value  to  worthily  commemorate  Mr.  Holmes’  name 
and  labours.  A  number  of  gentlemen  have  volunteered 
to  subscribe  with  a  view  of  augmenting  the  amount, 
and  it  is  intended,  with  the  sanction  of  the  committee 
of  the  society,  to  provide  two  National  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Society’s  Holmes’  Memorial  Challenge  Cups 
one  for  Incurved  and  one  for  Japanese  blooms,  full 
particulars  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  schedule  of 
prizes  for  this  year.  The  winners  in  the  present 


Fuchsias  showing  the  effect  of  a  special  manure. 


Particulars  of  the  several  competitions  can  be 
obtained  from  the  secretary  to  the  society,  or  from 
the  Messrs.  Kelway. 

Burning  of  an  old  Oak  at  Hampton  Court. — Early 
on  the  14th  inst.  an  unusual  spectacle  was  witnessed 
in  the  Home  Park  at  Hampton  Court,  when  a 
magnificent  oak  growing  about  twenty  yards  from 
the  Long  Water  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire.  The 
Palace  fire-brigade,  under  Superintendent  Moorman, 
were  quickly  on  the  spot,  and  the  alarm  having  been 
sent  to  Kingston  and  Surbiton,  the  steamers  from 
those  places  arrived  shortly  afterwards,  a  copious 
supply  of  water,  pumped  from  the  Long  Water,  being 
poured  on  the  burning  oak.  The  tree  is  said  to  be 
1,100  years  old,  and  one  of  the  eight  largest  oaks  in 
England.  It  is  33  ft.  in  circumference,  having  an 
average  diameter  of  11  ft.  The  trunk  is  hollow  for 
about  10  ft.,  and  several  of  the  larger  branches  above 
that  are  also  in  a  decayed  condition.  It  was  in  the 
hollow  of  the  oak  that  the  fire  burned  fiercest,  and 
as  the  flames  spread  from  branch  to  branch  the  effect 
was  singular  in  the  extreme.  The  fire  was  extin¬ 
guished  in  a  few  hours,  but  not  before  the  fine  old 
tree  had  been  almost  completely  destroyed.  The 
cause  of  the  fire  is  unknown. 

Kew. — An  incident,  as  we  (Gardeners'  Chronicle) 
learn,  occurred  at  Kew  on  Sunday,  the  15th  inst., 
which  scarcely  reflects  credit  on  the  Commander 
responsible  for  the  discipline  in  the  British  Army. 
It  appears  that,  no  doubt  from  inadvertence,  the 


of  prizes  has  been  issued,  and  should  the  fates  be 
propitious  and  an  unusually  good  exhibition  be  held, 
it  may  have  the  effect,  as  we  most  devoutly  hope  it 
will,  of  leading  to  an  increased  interest  being  taken 
in  the  Tulip.  We  have  witnessed  times  of  depression 
!n  regard  to  its  popularity,  followed  by  times  of 
revival,  and  it  may  be  in  store  for  us  to  witness 
another  period  of  revived  interest  in  a  flower  far  too 
interesting  to  be  allowed  to  fall  into  oblivion. 

A  Rose  Society  for  America  — Steps  are  being  taken 
by  some  of  the  leading  growers  of  Roses  in  America 
to  found  a  National  Rose  Society,  which  will  have 
for  its  object  the  encouragement  of  the  production 
of  new  Roses  by  offering  valuable  prizes,  in  addition 
to  certificates  of  merit,  to  American  growers  of  new 
varieties  that  show  a  distinct  gain  over  existing  sorts 
in  the  same  classes. 

Corydalis  capnoides. — The  leaves  of  this  Cory- 
dalis  are  two  or  three  times  divided  into  wedge- 
shaped  segments,  and  have  a  slender,  glaucous 
appearance.  The  flowers  are,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  w'hite,  but  close  examination  shows  the 
petals  to  be  tipped  with  a  green  and  yellow  blotch, 
while  the  inner  ones  are  tipped  with  a  yellow  blotch. 
The  plant  is  hardy  and  easily  managed  in  any  good 
garden  soil,  and  should  be  planted  in  the  front  row 
on  account  of  its  dwarf  habit.  On  the  w'hole  it 
closely  resembles  the  well-known  C.  lutea,  except  in 
the  flowers. 

The  Holn  es’  Memorial  Challenge  <  ups. — We  quote 
the  following  from  a  circular  which  has  just  been 


year  will  be  regarded  as  the  champions  for  1892,  and 
will  have  their  names  engraved  on  the  cups  accord¬ 
ingly.  That  these  memorial  cups  may  be  of  con¬ 
siderable  value  and  worthy  of  the  society  is  highly 
desirable,  and  it  is  earnest’y  hoped  that  members 
having  the  future  interests  of  the  society  at  heart, 
will  not  allow  this  opportunity  to  pass  without 
making  every  effort  to  insure  the  undertaking  being 
distinctly  successful.  Promises  have  already  been 
received  to  the  amount  of  £45,  and  it  is  earnestly 
hoped  the  desired  sum  of  £ 100  may  be  obtained.  A 
meeting  of  the  subscribers  will  be  called  at  an  early 
date  to  make  final  arrangements  for  the  purchase  of 
the  memorial  cups  so  that  they  may  be  ready  for 
presentation  to  the  society  previous  to  the  November 
show,  at  which  the  cups  are  offered  for  competition.' 
Donations  may  be  sent  to  either  of  the  gentlemen 
named  above. 

STIMULANTS  FOR 

PLANTS  IN  POTS. 

The  quantity  of  soil  supplied,  even  where  the  pot 
is  comparatively  large,  offers  far  too  little  space  for 
the  roots  to  spread,  and  the  amount  of  soluble  food 
material  in  the  soil,  even  when  the  richest  hot  bed 
soil  is  employed,  is  far  too  small  to  induce  the  plant 
to  develop.  Various  means  are  adopted  to  overcome 
this  deficiency,  but  the  means  are  insufficient  Pot 
plants  are  transplanted,  they  are  put  into  fresh  earth, 
richer  in  food  materials,  but  the  earth — even  the  best 
flower  earth — is  soon  exhausted,  and  allows  the 
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plant  to  starve  We  are  advisedly  recommended  to 
put  a  piece  of  lime  in  the  soil,  or  to  manure  with 
horn  shavings,  or  to  mingle  guano  with  the  water 
used  for  watering  :  but  these  manurings  are  imper¬ 
fect,  they  do  not  convey  to  the  plant  the  most 
important  food  materials  in  a  sufficiently  regular  and 
complete  manner,  they  act  only  for  a  short  period, 
and  not  always  favourably. 

Now  I  have  conducted,  during  a  series  of  years, 
moderately  comprehensive  experiments,  with  the 
object  of  discovering  a  nutritive  salt  that  is  to  be 
adaptable,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  average  manurial 
requirements  of  different  pot  cultivations,  and  that 
is,  moreover,  to  contain  as  little  as  possible  of  those 
constituents  which  are  only  taken  up  by  the  plant 
in  small  quantities. 

As  the  result  of  my  labours  I  state  that  what  has 
proved  best  in  all  experiments  is  a  nutritive  salt. 
Albert's  Highly  Concentrated  Horticultural  Manure 
containing  14  to  16  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  20 
per  cent,  of  potash,  17  per  cent,  of  nitrogen. 

I  have  used  Albert’s  Highly  Concentrated  Horti¬ 
cultural  Manure  with  Roses,  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums, 
Castor  Oil  plant,  Palms,  Heliotrope,  Camellias, 
Azaleas,  Gloxinias,  etc.,  and  the  result  has  in  all 
cases  been  equally  favourable.  As  an  example,  some 
photographs  of  our  Fuchsia  cultivation  are  intro¬ 
duced  here,  which  are  taken  from  a  large  series  of 
comparative  experiments.  These  are  shown  in  table 
12,  and  1  will  here  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  way  the 
experiments  were  conducted. 

In  spring,  1890,  about  100  Fuchsia  slips  were 
planted  in  sand,  and  when  they  had  developed  roots, 
were  put  into  small  pots  ;  on  the  19th  of  April, 
30  plants  as  nearly  equally  developed  as  possible 
were  planted  in  flower  pots,  6  in.  high  by  6^  in. 
diameter  at  the  top,  filled  with  hot-bed  earth. 

Each  ten  pots  received  equal  amounts  of  Albert’s 
Highly  Concentrated  Horticultural  Manure  as 
follows  : — 1st  ten.  None.  2nd  ten.  2J  drams  on 
iSthJune;  2 1  drams  on  7th  August;  2  i  drams  on 
20th  September.  3rd  ten.  3J  drams  on  iSthJune  ;  3j 
drams  on  7th  August  ;  3!  drams  on  20th  September. 
The  plants  were  wintered  in  the  greenhouse,  in  the 
beginning  of  April  transplated  into  larger  pots,  about 
6.1  in.  high  by  8  in.  diameter  at  the  top,  filled  with 
hot-bed  earth,  and  in  summer,  1891,  manured  as 
follows: — 1st  ten.  No  artificial  manure.  2nd  ten 
From  April  23th  to  August  13th,  1  dram  every  15 
days,  in  all  8  drams.  3rd  ten.  From  April  25th  to 
August  13th,  1  dram  every  10  days,  in  all  12  drams. 

The  result  of  the  manuring  w'as  exceedingly 
favourable  both  in  1890  and  in  1891.  The  plants 
manured  signalised  themselves,  in  comparison  with 
the  plants  grown  in  the  unmanured  hctt-bed  earth, 
by  their  fresh  green  colour,  by  a  very  vigorous 
development,  and  by  an  uncommonly  rich  inflor¬ 
escence. —  Paul  Wagner,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  the 
Agricultural  Research  Station,  Darmstadt . 

NEW  §  ItfIRE  Pbflpg. 

The  undermentioned  plants,  flowers,  and  fruits  were 
exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  the  17th  inst.,  and  received  awards  ac¬ 
cording  to  merit.  Orchids  certificated  at  the  same 
time  are  recorded  under  "  Orchid  Notes  and 
Gleanings.” 

Pandanus  pacificus. — Under  this  name  we  have 
a  very  distinct  Fandanus  coming  from  the  South  Sea 
Islands.  The  leaves  are  18  in.  long,  3  in.  to  4 in. 
wide,  and  suddenly  narrowed  at  the  apex  which  runs 
out  into  a  long,  slender  process  ;  the  edge  is  serrated 
throughout,  including  the  slender  point,  and  there 
are  prickles  on  the  midrib  beneath.  There  are  three 
main  ribs,  both  surfaces  are  shining,  but  the  upper 
one  is  darkest  in  hue.  Suckers  are  produced  in 
great  abundance  from  the  axils  of  the  lowest  leaves  ; 
so  that  on  the  whole  the  plant  presents  a  dwarf  and 
stocky  appearance,  with  much  shorter  leaves  pro¬ 
portionately  to  its  size  than  many  of  those  already  in 
cultivation. 

Wistaria  sinensis  alba. — The  common  mauve- 
blue  Wistaria  is  now  very  gay  wherever  it  is  grown, 
but  the  white  variety  is  comparatively  an  unknown 
plant.  It  would  form  a  beautiful  contrast  with  the 
common  one.  The  flowers  are  pure  white  with  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  small,  pale  yellow  blotch  at  the  base  of 
the  standard.  The  racemes  appear  to  be  longer  and 
the  flowers  more  distantly  arranged,  but  as  the  speci¬ 
mens  shown  were  not  fully  expanded,  they  might 
alter  somewhat  in  character  later  on. 


Pelargonium  Arete. — In  this  we  have  a  rega  lor 
decorative  variety,  a  sport  from  Volonte  Nationale. 
The  petals  are  obovate,  undulate,  or  wavy,  white  at 
the  base  and  carmine  upwards  with  a  white  edge. 
The  leaves  are  reniform-orbicular  and  toothed.  The 
variety  is  very  floriferous.  All  the  three  were 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  the 
first  two  receiving  First  Class-certificates,  and  the 
Pelargoniums  an  Award  of  Merit. 

Rose  Lady  Henry  Grosvenor. — The  leaves  of 
this  hybrid  Tea  Rose  are  of  a  dark  shining  green. 
The  flowers  are  o'f  large  size,  flesh-coloured  in  the 
centre  and  almost  white  on  the  outside.  The  outer 
petals  are  broad,  rounded  and  revolute  at  the  edges. 
It  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Sons,  Wal¬ 
tham  Cross,  and  received  an  Award  of  Merit. 

Melon  Gunton  Orange. — The  fruits  of  this  as 
exhibited  are  of  remarkably  small  size,  globular, 
golden-yellow,  and  slightly  netted.  The  skin  is 
moderately  thick,  and  the  scarlet  flesh  of  con¬ 
siderable  depth,  rich,  juicy,  melting,  and  highly- 
flavoured.  Four  fruits  were  shown  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Allan,  gardener  to  Lord  Suffield,  Gunton  Park, 
Norwich,  when  a  First-class  Certificate  was 
awarded  it. 

Fig  Pingo  de  Mel. — The  fruit  of  this  Fig  is 
about  the  size  of  that  of  Brown  Turkey.  The  skin  is 
green,  comparatively  thin,  and  the  flesh  white  like 
that  of  White  Marseilles.  Fruits  were  shown  by 
Mr.  G.  H.  Sage,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Dysart, 
Ham  House,  and  received  a  First-class  Certificate. 

Strawberry  Empress  of  India. — This  is  said  to 
be  the  result  of  a  cross  between  British  Queen  and 
Countess,  and  has  the  British  Queen  flavour  ;  the 
fruit  is  somewhat  paler  in  colour  than  the  last-named, 
but  has  the  shape  of  that  of  Countess  or  Sir  Charles 
Napier.  A  dish  of  fruits  was  shown  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Allan,  when  a  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded. 


At  the  summer  show  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society 
on  the  18th  inst.,  the  undermentioned  awards  were 
made  to  plants  and  flowers  shown. 

Rhododendron  balsamin^eflorum  roseum. — The 
flowers  of  this  double  variety  have  a  long,  stout, 
flesh-coloured  tube  that  is  yellowish  towards  the 
base.  The  segments  are  closely  arranged,  but  not 
crowded,  and  of  a  beautiful  salmon-rose  colour.  A 
Floricultural  Certificate  was  awarded  it. 

Adi antum  Capillus-Veneris  tenne. — The  leaves 
of  this  variety  are  moderate  in  size,  very  freely  pro¬ 
duced,  and  finely  divided  into  narrowly  wedged- 
shaped  segments.  The  whole  is  of  a  bright  green 
and  very  pleasing.  A  Botanical  Certificate  was 
awarded. 

Begonia  Marie  Louise. — The  leaves  of  this 
variety  are  obliquely  cordate,  of  a  deep  olive  green 
in  the  centre  with  radiating  pale  veins  and  grey 
blotches  :  this  is  surrounded  by  a  broad  paler  green 
band  blotched  with  grey,  and  margined  again  with 
deep  olive  green  and  closely  blotched  with  grey. 
The  variegation  is  well  marked.  The  variety  is  of 
the  Rex  type.  A  Floricultural  Certificate  was 
awarded  it. 

Pandanus  pacificus. — A  Botanical  Certificate 
was  awarded  this.  For  description  see  preceding 
column. 

Phyllocactus  delicatus. — The  branches  or 
stems  of  this  garden  variety  are  long,  flattened,  and 
deeply  crenate,  bearing  the  flowers  on  their  margin®. 
The  flowers  have  a  long,  scaly  tube,  and  widely- 
spreading,  soft  pink  segments,  all  of  which  are  broad, 
and  the  outer  ones  spreading.  The  stamens  are  very 
nnmerous  and  creamy-white.  A  Floricultural  Certi¬ 
ficate  was  awarded  it. 

Gloxinia  Aida.— The  funnel-shaped  flowers  have 
a  white  throat  densely  spotted  with  purple ;  the  seg¬ 
ments  have  a  broad,  intensely  red  arching  band,  and 
a  white  edge.  The  leaves  are  elliptic  and  deep  green 
with  pale  veins.  Floricultural  Certificate. 

Gloxinia  Hector. — The  leaves  of  this  variety  are 
very  broad,  short  and  dark  green  with  pale  veins. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  deep  scarlet  shaded  with  crim¬ 
son  in  the  throat,  and  are  narrowly  edged  with  rose. 
Floricultural  Certificate. 

Gloxinia  Cicely. — The  leaves  of  this  sort  are 
obovate  and  somewhat  singular  in  that  respect. 
The  flowers  are  notable  for  the  number  of  segments, 
which  vary  from  six  to  seven,  and  are  of  a  deep 
purple  shaded  with  crimson  and  margined  with 
white.  The  throat  is  creamy-yellow  and  densely  as 
well  as  finely  marked  with  purple.  Floricultural 
Certifica'e. 


Streptocarpus  Tyro. — The  leaves  of  this  Strep- 
tocarpus  are  broadly  oblong,  and  moderate  in 
number.  From  two  to  six  flowers  of  a  deep  mauve- 
purple  with  three  crimson-purple  bands  in  the  throat 
are  borne  on  a  scape. 

Streptocarpus  Mignon. — The  paucity  of  leaves 
in  this  variety  would  suggest  some  affinity  with  the 
one-leaved  S.  Dunnii ;  like  those  of  the  latter  they 
are  oblong-lanceolate  and  of  large  size.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  deep  reddish-purple  with  three  crimson 
bands  in  the  throat  and  borne  in  cymes  of  two  to  six 
on  a  scape.  Floricultural  Certificate. 

Streptocarpus  Ariel. — On  the  other  hand  the 
leaves  of  this  sort  are  narrow'  and  numerous,  as  in 
the  case  of  S.  Rexii.  The  flowers  are  large  and  pale 
mauve  with  seven  purple  lines  alternating  with 
white  ones  in  the  throat.  Floricultural  Certificate. 
The  above  eleven  plants  were  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Cyrtanthus  Tuckii. — The  leaves  of  this  Cyrtan- 
thus  are  linear,  glaucous,  and  considerably  shorter 
than  the  scape;  the  latter  grows  to  a  height  of  18 in., 
bearing  about  seven  flowers,  and  is  produced  from 
the  side  of  the  bulb.  The  flowers  are  tubular,  some¬ 
what  contracted  near  the  base,  six  toothed  or 
shallowly  lobed  at  the  mouth  and  of  a  warm  orange- 
scarlet.  Some  flowering  bulbs  were  shown  by 
Mr.  James  O’Brien,  Harrow-on-the-Hill,  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  Botanical  Certificate. 

Petunia  Holborn  White. — The  flow'ers  of  this 
variety  are  large,  fully  double,  pure  white,  beauti¬ 
fully  undulated  and  crisped.  This  latter  character 
more  than  the  colour  or  the  fact  of  its  being  double,, 
constitutes  the  attractive  feature  of  this  variety.  A 
plant  was  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  High 
Holborn,  and  received  a  Floricultural  Certificate. 

Pelargonium  St.  Gatien. — The  petals  of  this 
variety  are  orbicular,  the  three  lower  ones  being 
rose-coloured  with  a  central  crimson  blotch  :  the 
two  upper  petals  are  shaded  with  crimson,  and  have 
a  large  black  blotch.  It  is  a  show  variety,  as  the 
petals  are  large  and  flat.  Floricultural  Certificate. 

Pelargonium  Vanity. — In  this  we  have  a  regal 
or  decorative  Pelargonium,  as  the  petals  are  slightly" 
undulated.  The  flowers  are  large  and  white,  with  a 
small  red  blotch  on  each  of  the  three  lower  petals, 
and  a  large  crimson  blotch  feathered  at  its  base  on 
each  of  the  two  upper  petals.  Both  of  the  above 
Pelargoniums  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  D.  Phillips, 
gardener  to  R.  W.  Mann,  Esq.,  Langley  Broom, 
Slough,  and  were  awarded  Floricultural  Certificates. 

Tree  P.eony  Samarang. — The  flowers  of  this 
variety  are  single,  or  at  most,  semi-double,  and  for 
want  of  a  better  term  we  describe  them  as  of  a  warm 
salmon-orange  with  a  satiny  gloss,  and  shaded  with 
rose  at  the  base.  The  petals  are  long,  shallowly 
toothed  at  the  apex,  rather  loosely  arranged  and 
showing  the  stamens  in  the  centre. 

Silene  Virginica. — In  its  native  country  this  is 
named  the  Fire  Pink  on  account  of  the  fiery  red 
or  brilliant  scarlet  colour  of  the  flowers.  The  latter 
are  borne  on  branching  stems  about  a  foot  high. 
The  petals  are  oblong  and  bifid,  with  a  lateral  tooth 
on  each  side,  such  as  occurs  in  some  of  our  European 
Silenes,  as  well  as  Lychnis.  This,  as  well  as  the 
ast-named,  was  shown  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale 
Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  and  a  Floricultural 
Certificate  was  awarded  in  each  case. 

Dracaena  Coullingi.— A  Botanical  Certificate 
was  awarded  this  hybrid  when  shown  by  Messrs. 
B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway.  For  de¬ 
scription  see  p.  582. 

Canna  Paul  Bruant — The  plant  shown  was 
grown  in  a  32-size  pot  and  was  iSin.  to  20  in.  high, 
furnished  with  oblong,  glaucous  leaves.  The  flowers 
were  very  large,  bright  scarlet,  and  borne  in  a  short 
compact  raceme. 

Canna  Comtesse  de  L’Etoile. — The  stems  of 
this  are  about  2  ft.  high,  grown  under  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  as  the  last,  bearing  oblong,  glaucous  leaves. 
The  flowers  are  large,  clear  yellow,  spotted  and 
marked  with  short  scarlet  stripes.  Both  wer 
shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  and  re¬ 
ceived  Floricultural  Certificates. 

Gloxinia  Lord  Salisbury. — The  funnel-shaped 
flowers  of  this  Gloxinia  are  of  a  deep  purple,  heavily 
shaded  with  crimson-maroon,  with  a  paler  edge  ;  the 
throat  is  pale  and  spotted  with  purple.  It  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  F'orest  Hill,  and 
received  a  Floricultural  Certificate. 

Rose  Crimson  Queen. — The  flowers  of  this 
hybrid  perpetual  are  large,  very  compact,  and  of  a 
deep  crimson  ;  some  of  the  petals  in  the  centre  have 
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a  red  edge.  All  the  petals  are  closely  imbricated, 
and  the  outer  ones  revolute  at  their  margins.  The 
flowers  are  fragrant. 

Rose  Spenser. — This  is  also  a  hybrid  perpetual 
and  has  very  large,  pale  pink  flowers  of  a  darker 
tint  in  the  centre.  The  outer  petals  are  revolute  at 
the  margin,  while  the  inner  ones  are  more  erect  and 
somewhat  wavy  at  the  edges. 

Rose  Clio.— Only  small  plants  of  this  hybrid 
perpetual  were  shown.  The  foliage  is  ample  and  of 
a  rich  green.  The  flowers  are  also  of  large  size, 
pink,  and  almost  white  on  the  outer  petals,  which  are 
revolute  at  the  margins.  All  three  were  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  and  received  l'lori- 
cultural  Certificates. 

_  T  ♦  r 

CALIFORNIAN  FLOWERS. 

The  flowers  of  California  are  the  pride  of  her  popu¬ 
lation  and  the  marvel  of  travellers  visiting  her 
boundaries.  Shortly  after  the  first  rains  the  valleys, 
mesas,  and  downs,  are  adrift  with  blooms,  while 
every  hill  stands  knee-deep  in  a  sea  of  colour.  Many 
of  these  flowers  are  wonderfully  soft  or  brilliant  in 
hue,  and  of  strange  form  and  perfume.  The  glorious 
carnival  is  kept  up  until  the  hot  midsummer  sun 
fades  the  gorgeous  mosaic  into  sober  shades  of 
purple,  gold,  and  brown. 

Before  the  era  of  the  horticulturist,  the  great 
valleys  of  the  State  were  magnificent  flower  fields  of 
inconceivable  luxuriance  and  diversity,  surpassing 
every  portrayal  of  brush  or  pen.  In  the  sublime 
isolation  of  these  uncultivated  wilds,  Nature  ex¬ 
pressed  an  abandonment  of  colour,  odour,  andryhth- 
mic  sound.  Not  a  few  of  the  more  fragile  species  of 
flowers  have  almost,  if  not  altogether,  vanished  from 
the  soil.  Only  the  searching  eye  of  the  botanist  may 
possibly  discover  a  forlorn  specimen  taking  refuge  in 
the  outspread  arms  of  a  canon  remote  from  the 
plain. 

However  carelessly  California  guards  her  floral 
treasures,  the  flowers  themselves  bear  no  ill-will. 
At  each  recurring  season  they  crowd  every  inch  of 
mould  the  plough  has  left  unturned.  The  slopes  and 
laps  of  the  hills  hold  multitudes  of  pretty  nodding 
heads,  to  which  one  blithely  nods  in  answer.  Nay, 
even  the  sharp  chins  of  bald  boulders  nourish  a 
stubble  glistening  with  the  bloom  of  a  kind  of  wild 
Dewplant,  or  grow  a  sweeping  beard  of  mountain 
mimulus  hung  thick  with  golden  trumpets. 

In  the  cooler  temperature  of  bosky  canons,  stream- 
nurtured  flowers  linger  far  into  the  summer,  long 
after  their  sisters  in  the  valley  have  perished  from 
drought  and  heat.  A  semi-tropic  sun  will  nip  in  the 
bud  just  as  effectually  as  Jack  Frost  performs  this  un¬ 
gracious  act  in  colder  climes.  For  this  reason  the 
rich  green  livery  of  a  coast  landscape  retains  its 
splendid  ornaments  of  blossom  and  bud  many  fragrant 
days  after  the  interior  valleys  have  donned  autumnal 
tints. 

The  Native  Wild  Flowers. 

I  f  California’s  public  parks  and  home  grounds  dis¬ 
play  few  of  her  native  plants,  the  same  thing  cannot 
be  said  against  European  gardens.  For  years  past 
English  and  German  gardeners  have  successfully 
grown  some  of  the  finest  of  our  wild  flowers.  Of 
these  the  favourites  are  the  Eschscholtzia,  Calochor- 
tus,  and  that  wonderful  shrub  Poppy,  the  Romneya 
Coulteri.  An  English  writer  says  of  the  latter  :  "  I 
have  just  seen  this  glorious  flower  in  Kew  Gardens. 
With  us  it  is  one  of  the  rarest  and  choicest  of  border 
plants.” 

lhe  Romneya  is  a  hardy  perennial,  which  thrives 
amidst  the  unflinching  rocks  of  sun-heated  canons 
from  Santa  Barbara  far  southward  into  Lower  Cali¬ 
fornia.  It  attains  a  height  of  five  to  ten  feet,  its 
glaucous,  deeply  divided  leaves  making  an  effective 
showing  against  the  neutral  grey  of  granite  walls. 
In  May  the  full  hirsute  buds  expand  their  snowy, 
crinkled  petals  disclosing  large  central  tufts  of  yellow 
stamens.  The  flowers  often  measure  six  or  eight 
inches  across,  and  usually  remain  in  bloom  several 
days. 

This  queen  of  the  Poppy  family  is  not  easily 
managed  in  cultivation.  The  seeds  take  a  year  to 
germinate,  and  the  young  plants  will  not  bear  trans¬ 
planting.  A  San  Francisco  florist,  who  had  made  a 
speciality  of  introducing  species  from  the  California 
flora  into  Europe,  finds  the  surest  method  of  propa- 
gatin  ’  the  Romneya  is  from  root  cuttings.  He  has, 
however,  more  demand  for  the  seed,  which  is 
gathered  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Diego,  and  brings  ten 
dollars  per  pound  at  wholesale. 


The  11  California  Poppy.” 

Of  all  the  flower  procession  on  the  coast,  the 
Eschscholtzia  is  by  far  the  most  widely  known  and 
admired.  Its  precedence  was  duly  established  by  a 
recent  act  of  the  State  Floral  Society,  which  voted  it 
the  floral  emblem  of  the  State.  No  dissenting  voic 
was  raised  but  that  of  the  botanist,  whose  habitual 
reliance  on  exact  differentia  made  him  mildly  dis¬ 
putant  :  “The  popular  name  of  1  California  Poppy  ' 
and  the  emblematic  exultation  given  this  flower,  are 
both  misleading  to  the  public  mind.  The  Esch¬ 
scholtzia  is  not  a  true  Poppy,  though  it  is  classed 
with  the  Papaveraceae.  The  Romneya  Coulteri  and 
the  Dendromecon  Califo’rnica  come  nearer  being 
Poppies  than  the  Eschscholtzia,  and  are  limited  to 
the  boundaries  of  this  State  and  the  upper  portion  of 
Lower  California  ;  whereas  the  '  California  Poppy  1 
extends  into  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Nevada,  Oregon, 
and  Washington.” 

Notwithstanding  these  technical  objections,  nearly 
every  lover  of  the  California  flora  unhesitatingly 
declares  in  favour  of  these  flame-painted,  satiny 
cups,  which  give  a  noonday  glare  to  a  landscape 
otherwise  cool  and  reposeful.  In  June  the  orange 
Poppy  plains  are  the  glory  of  outdoor  picturings,  a 
joyful  blaze  of  colour,  which  seems  a  condensation 
of  all  the  veined  gold  in  the  earth  underneath,  and  the 
focal  point  of  all  the  sun  rays  overhead. 

Nowhere  is  this  Poppy  so  large  in  size  and 
sumptuous  in  colour  as  upon  the  Island  of  Santa 
Catalina.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Professor  Edward  L. 
Greene  that  the  several  distinctively  California 
species  of  the  Eschscholtzia  and  Dendromecon  have 
been  brought  over  from  the  Channel  Islands  to  the 
mainland.  In  fact,  these  Islands,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  furnish  the  botanist  singular 
instances  of  the  individuality  of  insular  floras. 
Professor  Greene  says :  “  That  a  small  ridge  of 
mountains  rising  out  of  the  sea  at  only  twenty-five 
miles  distance  from  the  mainland  should  present 
forty  eight  species  of  phanerogamic  plants  not  to  be 
found  on  the  continent  itself,  is,  to  my  understanding 
of  the  case,  a  fact  entirely  unique  in  phytogeography. 

Though  several  varieties  of  the  Eschscholtzia  are 
easily  cultivated  in  the  Eastern  States  and  in  Europe, 
the  flowers  obtained  in  these  countries  are  of  inferior 
size  and  hue.  The  deterioration  is  also  evident  in 
the  seeds  taken  from  these  aliens,  even  when  planted 
in  native  soil.  This  degeneracy  is  more  to  be 
regretted  when  one  learns,  upon  investigation,  that 
many  California  florists  have  a  trick  of  sending  to 
Europe  for  their  stock  of  Eschscholtzia  seed.  After 
the  introduction  there  of  certain  of  our  wild  flowers, 
florists  in  this  State,  especially  those  doing  business 
in  San  Francisco,  generally  depend  upon  foreign 
importation  for  home  supplies  of  the  seeds  of  these 
plants.  Owing  to  the  cheapness  of  labour  in  the  old 
country,  a  pound  of  seed  can  be  sold  there  for  a 
dime,  and  is  afterwards  retailed  in  the  United  States 
for  ten  cents  an  ounce.  Thousands  of  packages  of 
Eschscholtzia  seed  which  are  gathered  in  Europe 
are  annually  sold  on  this  coast.  In  extenuation  of 
this  circumstance,  a  metropolitan  florist  will  plead 
his  inability  to  get  a  living  price  for  home-grown 
seeds,  which  are  presumably  no  better  than  the 
cheaper  foreign  seed. 

In  Germany  and  England,  as  is  well  known,  seeds 
are  picked  and  dried  largely  by  women  and  children, 
who  are  content  to  receive  a  few  pence  for  a  day's 
labour  ;  or,  which  is  yet  a  matter  of  greater  profit  to 
the  florist,  the  'prentice  hand,  who  costs  him  nothing, 
is  yearly  set  to  work  among  the  pods,  pericarps,  and 
thistle-downs,  of  the  seed  harvest.  It  is  only  by 
devoting  himself  to  such  specialties  as  cannot  be 
produced  elsewhere  that  a  California  seed  grower 
experiences  financial  s  recess. 

Marifosa  Lilies. 

The  wide-spread  appreciation  of  the  Calochortus, 
familiarly  termed  the  Mariposa  Lily,  or  Butterfly 
Tulip,  is  shown  by  the  immense  number  of  these 
bulbs  exported  from  California  every  year.  A  Ukiah 
man  has  gained  the  soubriquet  of  the  “  Calochortus 
Crank.”  He  digs  a  hundred  thousand  bulbs  each 
successive  season,  which  he  sells  at  a  low  figure  to 
city  florists,  who  in  turn  supply  the  general  market. 
There  are  eight  to  ten  species  of  the  Calochortus 
commonly  recognised,  though  a  San  Diego  dealer  in 
native  seeds  and  bulbs  has  twenty-four  varieties  set 
down  in  his  catalogue. 

In  Southern  California,  on  vast  projecting  moun¬ 
tain  fronts,  difficult  of  ascent  to  the  hardiest  climber, 
there  can  be  seen  in  later  spring  whole  colonies  of 


stately,  straight-necked  Lilies,  lifting  skyward  their 
large,  creamy  chalices  in  the  unspeakable  solitude 
that  exists  upon  all  remote  summits.  These  imperial 
flowers  are  the  Calochortus  Nuttallii.a  noble  variety 
of  the  genus,  and  true  Parsees  in  their  worship 
of  the  sun. 

But  assuredly  the  loveliest  of  all  this  Lilaceous 
group  is  the  Celestial  Tulip,  which  is  the  delight  of 
children  going  a-Maying  in  coast  canons  They  call 
them  hairy  Bells,  and  so  they  look,  with  their  tiny, 
tuneless  clappers  concealed  within  the  pearl-white, 
globular  flowers,  pendulous  from  tall  slender  stems. 
Be  the  day  ever  so  breathlesj,  these  ethereal,  hair- 
fringed  bells  cease  not  to  vibrate  as  if  stirred  by  in¬ 
visible  fingers. 

In  addition  to  the  superb  flowers  already  men- 
ioned,  there  are  various  other  native  shrubs  and 
plants  of  California  whose  commercial  value  is  well 
established.  A  glance  at  the  catalogue  of  European 
florists  shows  in  the  list  ascribed  to  this  State,  the 
Scarlet  Larkspur,  elegant  varieties  of  Dodecatheon, 
Brodiaea,  Mimulus,  Lobelia  Cardinalis,  Ceanothus, 
Phacelia,  Azalia,  Rhododendron,  Clematis,  Cercis, 
our  pretty  "cream  cups,”  and  ”  baby-blue-eyes, ” 
and  a  late  acquision,  the  Lathyrus  splendens,  a  vine, 
which  heaps  up  vivid  masses  of  deep  rose  and  bright 
green  in  far  desert  precincts.  Among  the  bulbs,  one 
is  pleased  to  note  our  beautiful  Lilium  Parryii , 
named  after  the  distinguished  Dr.  C.  C.  Parry,  on 
whom  rests  the  honour  of  its  introduction  into 
Europe.  This  Lily  grows  abundantly  back  of  the  San 
Bernardino  Mountains,  w'here  acres  of  swampy 
lands  are  lighted  by  its  profusion  of  lemon-yellow, 
and  the  warm  winds  bear  a  surpassing  fragrance 
from  each  bell. 

Native  Shrubs. 

Among  the  native  shrubs  that  ought  to  receive 
universal  attention  with  nurserymen  is  the  Lyon, 
othamnus  asplenifolius  Dr  Asa  Grey  called  this 
genus  after  its  discoverer,  William  S.  Lyon,  of  Los 
Angeles.  It  is  found  upon  Santa  Catalina,  Santa 
Cruz,  and  Santa  Rosa  Islands.  It  is  very  desirable 
for  ornamental  planting  on  account  of  its  showy 
flowers  and  fern-like  foliage. 

In  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  an  astonishing 
diversity  of  ornamental  cacti  collected  by  a  scientific 
gentleman  of  San  Diego.  A  majority  of  these 
"  vegetable  devil  fish,”  as  some  one  aptly  terms  thi3 
curious  family,  have  found  eastern  and  foreign 
markets,  and  yet  others  have  gone  to  make  up  such 
noteworthy  attractions  in  the  State  as  the  “  Arizona 
Gardens,”  at  Monterey,  and  in  the  Golden  Gate  Park 
of  San  Francisco,  and  the  gorgeous  parade  of  Cactus 
blossoms  at  Coronado.  Take  it  all  in  all,  California 
appears  to  have  given  the  horticulturist  a  greater 
variety  of  plants  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union, 
Florida  excepted. 

Through  the  agency  of  botanists  and  enterprising 
nurserymen  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  there  is,  in  the  last 
ten  years,  a  gratifying  increase  in  the  list  of  native 
plants  offered  to  purchasers,  but  much  of  her  flora  is 
yet  imperfectly  classified,  and  there  still  remains  a 
vast  field  for  both  the  scientific  and  the  commercial 
collector  of  floral  beauties. 

The  F'irst  Florist  in  San  Francisco 
In  1852,  the  first  florist's  establishment  was  opened 
in  San  Francisco,  and  soon  did  a  flourishing  business. 
Common  varieties  of  Roses  were  auctioneered  off  at 
twenty  and  twenty-five  cents  each.  Camellias  with¬ 
out  stems  brought  all  the  way  from  one  to  two 
dollars,  and  Cape  Jasmine  sold  at  wholesale  for  three 
dollars  a  dozen.  In  those  days,  wax  imitations  of 
Camellias  cost  the  florist  five  dollars  per  dozen 
Now,  the  plenitude  of  the  genuine  blooms  has 
entirely  done  away  with  what  was  once  a  paying 
industry  to  a  few  tireless  women  The  pioneer 
nurserymen  in  California  found  that  the  conditions 
of  climate  and  soil  necessitated  the  reconstruction  of 
many  of  his  previous  methods  of  gardening  Past 
experience  and  florists'  books  were  of  little  help  ‘in 
his  new  environments.  The  plants  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  relegate  to  the  hothouse,  bloomed 
freely  in  the  open  air,  and  he  was  forced  to  fill  his 
conservatories  with  unfamiliar  exotics  brought  here 
at  great  expense  and  labour.  Nevertheless,  those 
were  halcyon  days  for  the  San  Francisco  florist,  and 
if  he  has  continued  in  the  business  up  to  the  present 
time,  he  is  sure  to  be  at  odds  with  his  destiny,  the 
close  competition  of  the  Chinese,  Japanese  and  Ita¬ 
lians  having  changed  the  face  of  all  this. — From  the 
Overland  Monthly. 
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An  Amateur's  Experience  with  Carnations. 

Mr.  Martin  Smith’s  paper  read  at  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Club,  which  appears  in  your  last  issue, 
is  most  interesting  to  all  lovers  of  the  Carnation-  1 
have  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  growing  of  Carna¬ 
tions  for  some  years,  and  have  spared  no  trouble  in 
procuring  and  propagating  the  best  varieties  that 
come  under  my  observation,  more  particularly  the 
yellows  and  yellow  grounds,  and  also  grow  a  number 
of  seedlings  from  yellow  ground  parents,  and  have 
succeeded  in  raising  a  nice  stock  of  my  favourite 
colours,  and  find  them  as  strong  and  as  free  as  other 
varieties. 

In  1887  I  saved  a  grand  lot  of  seeds,  but  since  then 
till  1891  I  have  not  been  successful  in  consequence 
of  the  cold  and  wet  summers.  Last  year  I  was  more 
fortunate,  having  saved  seeds  from  the  pot  plants.  I 
have  now  a  nice  young  stock  of  seedlings,  all  from 
yellow  and  yellow  grounds  looking,  promising.  I  have 
for  the  last  few  years  received  seeds  from  Mr.  Benary, 
of  Erfurt,  taken  from  his  yellow  grounds,  and  have 
some  beautiful  varieties  which  last  season  made  a 
good  show.  I  have  now  strong  layers  from  them 
looking  health)^  and  well. 

We  usually  have  about  100  plants  potted  on  for 
the  conservatory.  We  plant  in  the  border  a  certain 
number  of  each  variety,  as  we  have  stronger  layers 
from  those  planted  out  than  from  pot  plants; 
the  whole  are  wintered  in  small  pots  in  frames  and 
turned  out  in  March  in  the  description  of  soil  Mr. 
Martin  Smith  so  well  explains.  We  plant  them  in 
sets  of  eight,  two  rows  of  fours  of  the  same  variety. 
A  wooden  framework  made  of  battens  similar  to  the 
profiles  used  for  military  earth-works  is  placed  over 
the  beds,  and  when  the  plants  are  coming  into  bloom, 
we  cover  with  tiffany.  This  is  done  solely  to  protect 
the  blooms.  They  last  much  longer,  and  are  of  a 
purer  colour  if  shaded  from  the  glare  of  the  midday 
sun.  It  is  an  inexpensive  mode  of  protection,  and 
weli  repays  for  the  extra  trouble. 

Will  Threlfall,  mentioned  in  Mr.  Martin  Smith's 
paper,  is  one  of  the  strongest  growing  Carnations  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  easy  to  propagate  from.  The 
bloom  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  beautiful 
Germania,  which  to  my  mind  is  the  most  charming 
Carnation  in  commerce,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  does 
well  in  our  garden.  The  laterals,  however,  are  not 
so  prolific,  consequently  not  so  easy  to  multiply  as 
Will  Threlfall.  Agnes  Chambers,  Terra  Cotta,  and 
many  other  yellow  ground  varieties  raised  by  Mr. 
Douglas,  do  extremely  well  here  planted  out  and  in 
pots.  1  am  afraid  I  am  trespassing  upon  your  space. 
As  a  lover  of  the  Carnation  1  must  thank  Mr. 
Martin  Smith,  through  your  columns,  for  the 
impetus  and  assistance  he  has  rendered  to  make  the 
Carnation  one  of  the  most  popular  flowers,  which,  in 
my  estimation,  ranks  No.  1  of  all  the  beauties  nature 
has  bestowed  upon  us  in  the  floral  world. —  IV.  H.  IV., 
Monmouthshire,  May  21  st,  1892. 

Pansies,  &c  ,  at  Batli 

Now  being  the  best  time  to  see  Pansies  at  their  best, 
and  having  a  long-standing  invitation  from  Mr.  F. 
Hooper,  of  the  Vine  Nursery,  Bath,  I  went  to 
see  him  a  short  time  since.  Owing  to  the  very  dry 
weather  we  have  lately  experienced,  I  was  very 
agreeably  surprised  to  see  such  a  grand  show.  The 
varieties  Lord  Roseberry  and  Mrs.  Barlow  being 
very  conspicuous,  the  belting  and  blotches  of  each 
being  beautifully  defined,  also  a  dark  self  named 
Fred  Hooper,  extra  fine 

The  white  Pink,  Her  Majesty,  also  made  a  fine 
show  ;  about  100  plants  in  a  cold  house  and  all  in 
full  bloom  was  a  sight  lovely  to  look  upon.  It  is  a 
very  robust  grower,  the  blooms  very  full  and  large, 
and  sweetly  scented.  It  is  without  a  doubt  the  finest 
white  self  Pink. 

A  new  yellow  ground  Picotee  of  Mr.  Hooper's 
raising  named  Alice  Brooks  was  carrying  three 
grand  blooms.  It  is  very  similar  to  Annie  Douglas, 
being  heavily  edged  and  striped  with  bright  rose  on  a 
good  yellow  ground,  and  the  numerous  petals  are  of 
very  great  substance.  This  will  make  one  of  the 
best  yellow  ground  Picotees,  as  it  not  only  possesses 
the  above  good  qualities  but  has  an  excellent  long 
pod. 

Since  my  visit  I  have  learnt  that  a  group  of  Her 
Majesty  and  Alice  Brooks  were  exhibited  at  the 
Bath  Spring  Show  last  week,  and  were  very  favour¬ 
ably  received  by  lovers  of  these  beautiful  flowers. — 
Brittle. 


CHICAGO  EXHIBITION. 

Horticultural  Department. 

Six  acres  have  been  set  apart  at  the  west  end  of  the 
Midway  Plaisance  for  a  nursery  exhibit,  and  plant¬ 
ing  has  begun.  Two  hundred  rare  trees  from 
Colorado  have  been  installed.  New  Mexico  will 
have  a  fine  horticultural  display.  Flowers  will  be 
used  instead  of  statuary  for  decorating  the  Illinois 
State  Buildings,  under  the  direction  of  the  West 
Park  Board  of  Commissioners. 

Major  Truman,  of  California,  will  probably  be 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Viticulture.  He  has  written 
extensively  of  the  wine  industry  of  the  world,  and 
has  visited  the  leading  vineyards  here  and  in  Europe. 
He  has  made  it  a  study,  and  has  exhibited  here  and 
abroad  largely. 

■  The  Women's  Dormitory  Association  Shares  have 
been  fixed  at  ten  dollars  each,  and  are  being  rapidly 
disposed  of.  A  certain  number  have  been  allocated 
to  each  State.  Black  soil  is  being  spread  over  the 
grounds  of  the  Department,  and  beds  and  plots  are 
beginning  to  make  their  appearance.  Roses  are  now- 
being  planted. 

The  sixteen-acre  wooded  island  is  nearly  covered 
with  black  soil,  and  the  great  Rose  garden  in  the 
centre  has  been  completed.  A  good  deal  has  been 
done  in  flower  garden  work  along  the  banks  of  the 
water  basin,  and  the  area  for  flowers  inside  and  out¬ 
side  of  the  horticultural  building  is  in  shape.  Much 
turfing  has  already  been  done.  The  propagating 
houses  have  been  completed,  and  large  numbers  of 
plants  are  started  in  them. 

A  good  sized  American  Linden  tree  has  been 
planted  by  Geo.  W.  Childs  on  the  wooded  island — 
the  first  commemorative  tree.  He  has  donated  from 
his  fine  collection  a  number  of  beautiful  Palms  for 
the  Exposition,  eventually  to  become  the  property  of 
the  City  The  president  of  the  Indian  School  at 
Arizona  offers  to  loan  a  rare  Date  Palm  20  ft.  high, 
which  bore  last  year  200  lbs.  of  fruit.  Some  of  the 
bunches  weighed  18  lbs.,  with  1,100  dates  in  a  bunch. 
Such  a  fine  specimen  will  undoubtedly  add  greatly 
to  the  ornamentation  of  the  grounds.  Any  number 
required  of  lawn  mowers  have  been  offered  wdthout 
charge  for  use  in  the  grounds  by  an  Indiana  Com¬ 
pany  with  an  access  of  patriotism  and  disinterested¬ 
ness. —  C.  Macquarie,  Chicago. 

- •*— - 

GRAFTING  IN  MOSS. 

1  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  viticultural 
world  to  a  new  method  of  making  stocks  and  scions 
unite,  which  was  tried  on  a  large  scale  for  the  first 
time  by  Mr.  Martinaud  this  year,  after  a  successful 
preliminary  experiment.  Mr.  Martinaud  is  a  clever 
nurseryman  of  Indre-et-Loire.  Within  the  next  few 
years,  perhaps  by  next  year,  it  is  anticipated  that 
this  new  style  of  grafting  will  have  replaced  all  the 
others,  or  at  least  so  writes  Mr.  F.  Larvaron,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  agriculture  in  the  department  of  Vienne, 
in  the  Cosmos  of  May  15th,  1892. 

The  stocks  and  grafts  are  cut  at  the  usual  epoch 
of  pruning,  then  grafted  at  once  or  preserved  in  sand 
by  the  ordinary  methods  until  the  time  for  grafting. 
The  stock  has  two  or  three  eyes,  the  graft  only  one  ; 
it  is  then  rather  short.  The  workman  has  cut  or  has 
had  cut  both  the  stocks  and  the  grafts  which  are 
placed  on  a  table  within  reach.  Until  now  the 
operation  has  been  as  in  the  system  commonly 
employed. 

The  difference  begins  here  :  w  hen  stocks  and  grafts 
have  been  united  the  latter  are  left  without  ligature, 
they  keep  their  position  by  simple  adherence.  The 
grafts  are  tied  together  in  bundles  of  twelve  to  fifteen 
with  two  bands  of  Raffia  but  not  too  tightly. 
Then  the  bottom  of  an  ordinary  box  is  covered  with 
a  layer  of  damp  moss  of  eight  to  ten  centimetres  ; 
the  sides  also  are  lined  with  moss  according  as  the 
bundles  are  arranged.  These  bundles  are  put  length- 
wdse,  separated  from  each  other  by  some  bits  of 
moss.  When  the  box  is  filled  (an  ordinary  box  will 
easil)'  hold  1,500  to  2,000  grafts)  it  is  covered  over 
with  another  layer  of  moss  -08  centimetres  to  ten  in 
thickness.  When  the  operation  is  concluded,  the 
contents  of  the  box  will  not  be  touched  for  at  least  a 
month  except  to  w^ater  the  moss  from  time  to  time. 
If  it  is  winter  the  boxes  are  put  into  greenhouses  or 
heated  rooms,  and  the  temperature  kept  uniformly 
low. 

If  the  grafting  is  done  after  the  cold  weather,  from 
March  15th  to  May  15th  for  example,  the  boxes  are 


put  into  cellars,  caves,  or  lofts,  away  from  draughts 
of  air.  When  there  is  sunshine  the  boxes  may  be 
put  outside  wdthout  uncovering  them,  putting  them 
back  in  the  evening.  At  the  end  of  about  a  month, 
owing  to  the  heat  and  humidity,  the  union  is  com¬ 
plete,  the  radicles  begin  to  bud,  the  stem  of  the  graft 
is  already  several  centimetres  in  length,  but  the 
gro.vths  made  in  darkness  are  white  and  tender. 
You  begin  to  uncover  them  in  a  dark  corner,  and  are 
gradually  brought  to  a  brighter  light  to  give  con¬ 
sistency  to  the  young  tissues. 

Then  they  are  planted  in  the  nursery,  in  warm, 
damp  soil  :  the  young  graft  begins  to  grow  vigorously. 
The  development  of  the  leaves  takes  place  rapidly, 
and  w  ithin  the  year  the  new  tissue  forming  the  union 
ripens  perfectly  as  also  the  young  branch,  and  by  the 
planting  season  you  have  fine  grafts  well  joined  and 
vigorous,  which  can  be  placed  in  position  in  all 
security. 

As  moss  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  there  are  but 
very  slight  variations  of  temperature  in  the  box  the 
grafts  have  the  same  amount  of  heat  and  moisture 
in  all  their  parts,  they  all  unite  well,  and  the  unions 
are  not  only  on  one  or  two  points  of  liber  in  contact, 
but  along  the  entire  length,  therefore  the  grafts  are 
more  perfect  and  solid.  Instead  of  returns  of  25  to 
80  per  cent,  we  have  cent,  per  cent. 

Through  the  non-employment  of  ligatures,  there 
is  no  need  to  purchase  the  various  materials  such  as 
raffia,  rags,  sheets  of  lead,  india-rubber  rings,  etc  , 
and  the  time  of  fixing  them  is  saved.  In  one  day  a 
man  can  make  and  tie  400  grafts  on  an  average.  By 
suppressing  the  ligatures  more  than  1,000  can  be 
made.  Young  grafted  plants  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  inclemencies  of  weather,  because  they  are 
not  put  into  the  soil  until  they  are  quite  united  and 
strong. 

The  actual  cost  price  of  1.000  grafts  is  150  francs 
[£6  sterling),  calculating  the  waste.  With  the  new 
system  the  cost  price  may  be  given,  very  roughly,  as 


follow's : — 

£  s.  d. 

American  slips  . .  . .  . .  ..068 

Grafts  . .  . .  . ,  . .  . .  o  o  10 

One  day's  grafting  by  workmen  ..  ..034 

Box  and  moss  . .  . .  . .  . . .  o  o  to 

Work  on  boxes  . .  . .  . .  o  o  10 

Planting;  dressing,  weeding  . .  . .  0  8  4' 

Total  . .  . .  . .  . .  1010 


Thus  everything  reckoned  at  a  maximum,  1,000 
grafts  will  cost  six  or  seven  times  less  than  by  the 
usual  methods,  and  will  be  infinitely  superior  in 
quality.  Grafting  in  moss  will  then  be  a  marvellous 
point  in  the  annals  of  French  viticulture. — J.  0.  S. 
_  a  a _ _ 

FORSYTHIA*  SUSPENSA. 

Of  the  two  known  species  of  Forsythia,  that  which 
we  are  now  in  a  position  to  illustrate  is  by  far  the 
best  either  for  garden  decoration  or  for  forcing  pur¬ 
poses.  It  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  and  has 
been  grown  in  this  country  under  various  names,  in¬ 
cluding  F.  Fortunei  and  F.  Sieboldi.  I  he  true 
name  is  given  above,  and  refers  to  the  drooping 
habit  of  the  plant  If  planted  in  the  open  border  the 
stronger  branches  grow  upright,  but  the  branches 
which  are  very  slender  soon  assume  a  drooping 
habit.  When  grown  on  a  bank  or  large  rockery 
the  branches .  grow  downwards,  often  assuming 
a  great  length.  We  have  even  seen  it  thriving 
well  on  the  top  of  a  brick  wall,  where  the  seeds  had 
probably  been  carried  by  birds  ;  all  the  branches 
and  stems  were  then  truly  suspended,  confirming  the 
significance  of  the  specific  name.  The  flowers  are 
of  large  size,  clear,  bright  yellow,  and  produced  in 
opposite  clusters  all  along  the  previous  year’s  wood, 
and  when  a  bush  is  well  furnished  with  young  wood, 
the  effect  is  very  striking  in  April.  The  flowers  are 
produced  some  time  in  advance  of  the  foliage,  and 
the  question  is  whether  in  this  case  the  effect  is  not 
better  in  the  absence  of  foliage,  for  a  bush  is  cer¬ 
tainly  very  conspicuous  even  from  a  distance.  The 
stems  of  F.  viridissima  are  stouter,  and  more  erect, 
while  the  flowers  are  smaller  and  not  so  freely  pro¬ 
duced.  Our  illustration  of  a  small  portion  of  a  shoot 
of  F.  suspensa,  natural  size,  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
profuse  flowering  nature  of  the  shrub.  Propagation 
can  readily  be  effected  by  means  of  cuttings  of  the 
ripened  wood  inserted  in  pots  and  placed  in  a  cold 
frame  or  under  a  hand-light,  or  by  layering  or  graft¬ 
ing  on  the  common  Privet ;  but  cuttings  root  so 
readily  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  resort  to  other 
methods. 
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ORCHIDS  AT  CHEL¬ 

TENHAM. 

Yes,  sir,  Orchids,  nothing  like  Orchids  and  Chrysan¬ 
themums.  There  is  an  old  saying  that  one  might  as 
well  be  out  of  the  world  as  out  of  the  fashion,  and 
so  it  is  with  the  gardener,  who  owing  to  old  age,  lack 
of  love  and  interest  for  these  lovely  and  fashionable 
flowers,  for  no  matter  how  skilled  he  may  be  in  the 
vegetable  and  other  departments  of  the  garden  under 
his  charge,  if  his  love  and  interest  for  the  above- 
named  flowers  is  at  all  dull,  he  will  be  considered 
only  a  second-rate  gardener  at  the  present  time  ;  but 
how  long  this  “mania  ”  is  going  to  last  cannot  be 
estimated,  but  certain  it  is  for  the  time  being  it  is 
becoming  stronger  every  day. 

Now  in  case  there  are  any  such  gardeners  as  those 
referred  to  I  would  urge  them  to  pay  the  Queen’s 
Road  Nurseries,  Cheltenham,  a 
visit  at  once, and  I  vouch  for  it  they 
will  come  away  with  that  once  dull, 
dead  interest,  quickened  (so  far  as 
the  Orchids  are  concerned).  The 
sight  of  Orchids  here  they  will 
never  forget,  that  is  to  say  if  they 
have  an  atom  of  sympathy  for  these 
aristocratic  flowers.  Thousands 
of  fully-expanded  flowers  and  as 
many  more  to  open  will  be  found  in 
the  numerous  houses,  and  such 
gems  as  one  rarely  sees.  Talk 
about  superb  varieties  and  forms  of 
Laslia  purpurata  and  Cattleya 
Mendelii,  well,  one  does  not  know 
which  to  give  the  preference  to. 

Mr. Cypher  has  long  been  noted  for 
holding  some  of  the  best  forms  of 
Laelia  purpurata  in  this  country, 
and  the  same  might  be  said  of 
Cattleya  Mendelii,  such  broad 
petals  and  sepals,  with  wonderful 
coloured  lips  and  rich  yellow 
throats,  and  not  only  one  here  and 
there,  but  simply  scores;  also  some 
very  fine  varieties  of  C.  Skinnerii 
were  in  flower.  What  a  distinct 
and  useful  Cattleya  this  is,  and 
what  a  beautiful  colour.  Of  C. 

Mossae  there  were  a  great  many 
flowers  open  ranging  from  nearly 
white  to  rosy  purple. 

Then  we  passed  to  the  Odonto- 
glossum  house.  Here  again  was 
a  sight  even  surpassing  the 
Cattleya  house  for  beauty,  for 
in  my  opinion  no  other  Orchids 
can  approach  the  Odonto- 
glossums  for  chasteness  and 
beauty  ;  they  retain  their  foliage 
all  the  year  round,  which  is  of  a 
rich  dark  colour  (and  no  foliage 
can  harmonize  so  well  with  flowers 
as  their  own),  and  this  applies  even 
more  forcibly  to  Odontoglossums 
if  such  could  be  the  case.  In  this 
house  there  were  many  hundreds 
of  spikes  fully  opened, and  as  many 
more  to  open.  All  the  best  varieties 
are  to  be  seen  in  this  house,  and 
of  course  “  Alexandra  ”  predomi¬ 
nated  ;  but  there  were  also  some 
extraordinary  fine  plants  of  O 
vexillarium,  varying  very  widely  in  colour  ;  but  for 
myself  I  prefer  the  dark  coloured  forms.  I  also 
noticed  some  very  fine  spikes  of  O.  Edwardii,  and 
when  seen  in  full  vigour  it  certainly  is  a  striking 
Orchid,  but  the  colour  is  not  so  retiring  as  some 
others.  There  were  also  some  well-flowered  plants  of 
Ada  aurantica  which  brightened  up  the  house 
immensely.  These,  together  with  a  great  many 
Lycaste  Skinnerii,  Oncidium  concolor,  etc.,  made  a 
show  which  I  shall  not  forget  for  a  while. 

Now  we  find  ourselves  in  the  Dendrobium  house, 
which  is  “rather  quiet”  just  now,  as  with  the 
exception  of  a  batch  of  Dendrobium  Rensonias  majus 
(which  one  could  not  pass  without  making  the 
remark  what  a  beautiful  little  Orchid,  and  what  a 
free  bloomer !)  there  is  not  much  to  notice.  Then 
wepassed  to  the  Aerides and  Saccolabium house.  Here 
we  find  a  splendid  lot  of  vigorous  plants,  oh,  yes,  and 
some  very  fine  Vandas,  many  of  which  were  in  bloom. 
Then  we  had  a  peep  at  the  Cypripediums,  many  of 


which  were  in  flower,  such  as  caudatum,  bellatulum, 
concolor,  niveum.Stonei,  Lawrencianum,  some  of  the 
best  forms  of  barbatum,  and  Argus.  We  also  saw  a 
nice  plant  of  Lathamianum,  and  a  host  of  other  good 
things,  while  from  the  roof  were  hanging  some 
CcelogyneMassangeana in  bloom.  Personally  I  do  not 
care  for  this  Orchid,  its  colour  is  not  striking  enough . 

I  also  noticed  the  beautiful  Epidendrum  O’Prienii. 
This  is  a  charming  plant,  such  a  beautiful  colour. 
Phalaenopsis  are  doing  well,  and  we  shall  hear  of 
them  later  on. 

I  made  no  memoranda  while  looking  through  so 
cannot  go  into  much  detail  from  memory,  but  I 
believe,  Mr.  Editor,  you  like  to  hear  how  our 
country  nurserymen  are  getting  on  from  time  to 
time,  and  that  is  my  excuse  for  sending  you  these 
imperfect  notes. — T.  Arnold,  The  Gardens,  Cirencester 
House,  Cirencester. 


1  ORSYTHI A  SUSPENSA. 


ASPEN  HOUSE. 

T  he  garden  at  Aspen  House,  the  residence  of  W . 
Y  Baker,  Esq.,  is  well  stocked  with  fruit  trees,  and 
the  houses  chiefly  with  Orchids.  At  the  time  of  our 
visit  the  principal  house  had  been  emptied  for  re 
pairs  and  painting,  so  that  the  Orchids  were  crowded 
together  in  other  houses,  and  therefore  not  under 
condition  to  be  seen  to  best  advantage.  A  goodly 
number  of  them  were  in  bloom,  particularly  Cypri¬ 
pediums,  of  which  about  eighty  species  and  varieties 
are  grown.  Those  requiring  a  pretty  high  tempera¬ 
ture  are  located  in  the  house  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances  devoted  to  Odontoglossums  and  other  sub¬ 
jects  requiring  cool  treatment.  A  water  tank  runs 
beneath  the  whole  length  of  the  stages,  and  which  is 
shallow  except  that  portion  used  for  dipping  water 
from.  The  stages  themselves  are  constructed  so  as  to 
hold  a  shallow  bed  of  water,  and  this  is  covered  with 
wooden  staging  on  one  side,  while  on  the  other  bench 


inverted  pots  or  small  saucers  are  used  for  standing 
the  pot  plants  upon.  By  this  latter  means  every  pot 
is  isolated,  so  that  crawling  vermin  cannot  get  at  the 
plants  ;  and  the  atmosphere  is  at  the  same  time  well 
supplied  with  the  necessary  moisture  so  beneficial  to 
cool  Orchids. 

Mr.  Wm.  Woodley,  the  gardener,  has  only  within 
a  few  years  past  taken  to  the  culture  of  Orchids, 
although  he  has  had  charge  of  the  place  for  the  last 
sixty-five  years.  Several  changes  in  the  fashion  fer 
particular  kinds  of  flow'ers  have  taken  place  within 
that  time,  but  he  feels  as  much  or  even  more  interest 
in  them  than  in  other  flowering  plants.  Some  two 
months  ago  he  had  a  fine  display  of  Cattleya  Trianae  ; 
now  C.  Mossiae  is  in  season.  Some  imported  pieces 
of  it  now  in  bloom  have  very  large  flowers,  particu¬ 
larly  one  with  blush  sepals  and  petals  and  a  richly- 
coloured  lamina.  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum  bears 
some  fine  racemes  of  bloom,  and 
so  has  D.chrysotoxum.  Phalaenop- 
sis  grandiflora  aurea  and  Oncidium 
Papilio  might  also  be  mentioned 
here. 

TheCypripediums  constitute  the 
most  prominent  feature  at  present, 
and  they  are  moreover  conspi¬ 
cuous  at  all  times  of  the  year,  for 
there  are  always  some  of  them  in 
bloom  no  matter  what  the  season 
is.  A  fine  piece  of  C.  Druryi  is 
now'  quite  attractive, although  only 
recently  imported  and  now  well 
established.  Other  standard  sorts 
that  are  hardly  ever  absent  from 
a  collection  are  C.ciliolare.C.Law- 
renceanum.C.  Argus,  C.  hirsutissi- 
mum,  and  C.  barbatum  O’Brienii, 
sometimes  called  C.  biflorum 
O’Brienii.  The  rich  dark  olive 
green  venation  shaded  with  brown 
on  the  upper  sepal  is  very 
characterisiic  of  C.  politum. 

A  vinery  close  by  is  also  closely 
crowded  with  the  overflow  from 
the  compartments  of  the  house 
under  repair.  Here  .some  fine 
pieces  of  Odontoglossum  citros- 
mum,  grown  in  baskets  suspended 
from  the  roof,  are  now  in  bloom. 
They  are  sweetly  scented  and  show- 
some  variety,  one  having  a  clear 
rose  lip  being  particularly  notice¬ 
able.  Several  Cypripediums  have 
also  found  their  way'  here,  and 
amongst  them  we  noted  a  little 
batch  of  the  new  Cypripedium 
Chamberlainianum,  about  which 
so  much  has  been  said  recently. 
The  plants  seem  healthy,  and  will 
no  doubt  soon  get  nicely  esta¬ 
blished.  C.  concolor  is  in  bloom, 
and  though  not  uncommon  in 
collections  is, nevertheless, a  quaint 
little  Orchid.  The  yellow  flowers 
of  Cattleya  citrina  contrast  well 
with  a  batch  of  the  scarlet  spathed 
Anthurium  Scherzerianum 
A  lean-to  house  usually  occupied 
with  bedding  plants  is  now  filled 
with  the  Odontoglossums  and 
other  species  of  that  class.  A 
number  of  kinds  that  delight 
in  a  high  temperature  are  also  temporarily 
located  here,  including  two  pieces  of  Cym- 
bidium  Lowianum  in  blcom.  The  flow'ers  are  dis¬ 
tinct  on  the  two  plants,  and  the  lip  of  one  is  very 
richly  coloured.  The  lamina  of  the  lip  is  of  a  rich 
crimson-brown  or  reddish-maroon,  while  the  throat 
or  disc  is  white,  and  therefore  shows  well  by  contrast. 
Alongside  of  these  are  pieces  of  Dendrobium  in¬ 
fundibulum  and  D.  Jamesianum.  The  former  has 
very  long  stems  and  is  now  flowering  a  second  time- 
upon  the  old  stems.  Several  of  the  Odontoglossums 
are  also  in  bloom,  and  a  healthy  and  freely-flowering 
piece  of  Marechal  Niel  Rose  occupies  the  back  w  all 
The  house  is  low  and  well  lighted,  while  the  plants 
as  they  are  arranged  on  the  shelves  look  well,  and  if 
kept  cool  and  well  shaded  in  summer  would  answer 
as  an  Orchid  house.  It  would  no  doubt  answer 
better  in  w-inter,  when  Orchids  as  well  as  other 
plants  generally  require  all  the  light  which  our  dull 
climate  will  supply. 
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Choice  Plants  in  Flower. 

Tiarella  cordifolia. — Although  only  6  in.  or 
8  in.  high,  this  plant  becomes  quite  an  attractive 
subject  during  May  and  the  early  part  of  June.  The 
leaves  are  cordate,  and  of  a  light  green,  but  usually 
more  or  less  blotched  with  bronze,  especially  along 
the  principal  nerves,  and  form  a  compact  tuft,  from 
amongst  which  the  scapes  arise  in  considerable 
numbers.  The  flowers  are  of  a  creamy  white  with 
orange  anthers,  and  become  conspicuous  on  account 
of  their  numbers,  the  stamens  being  very  prominent. 
It  grows  well  in  any  moderately  good  garden  soil, 
and  if  grown  in  the  ordinary  border  should  be  kept 
well  to  the  front  on  account  of  its  dwarf  habit. 

Anemone  alpina  sulphurea. — The  pale  yellow 
flowers  of  this  variety  cannot  be  described  as  showy, 
yet  they  have  a  beauty  of  their  own,  and  are 
sufficiently  large  to  be  conspicuous.  The  value  of 
the  plant  is  also  enhanced  by  its  hardiness  and 
vigour  ;  it  needs  only  to  be  planted  in  the  ordinary 
border,  and  where  the  soil  is  sufficiently  retentive 
yet  not  clayey  it  maintains  its  position  easily  without 
any  special  care  whatever.  It  may  also  be  grown 
upon  the  rockery  or  in  pots,  but  the  finely  cut  foliage 
gets  best  developed  in  the  open  ground. 

Pole mon i um  Richardsoni. — The  proper  name  of 
this  Rocky  Mountain  plant  is  P.  humile,  which 
differs  chiefly  from  our  native  species  (P.  caeruleum) 
by  its  larger  flowers,  more  acute  segments  to  the 
corolla  and  its  downy  stems.  The  flowers  of  the 
plant  under  notice  are  large,  bell-shaped,  pale  blue 
with  a  white  eye,  and  are  produced  in  great  abund¬ 
ance,  making  quite  a  feature  in  the  border  where  it 
is  planted  and  allowed  to  grow  into  large  sized 
clumps. 

P.eonia  decora  Pallasi. — The  flowers  of  this 
herbaceous  Paeony  are  single  with  five  or  six  petals 
of  large  size  and  of  a  beautiful  clear  rose.  The 
stems  and  foliage  are  of  moderate  growth,  so  that 
the  plant  on  the  whole  is  by  no  means  bulky,  but 
suitable  for  border  culture  and  for  cut  flowers. 
When  once  established  the  fleshy  roots  should  not 
be  much  disturbed.  A  top  dressing  of  well  decayed 
manure,  lightly  forked  into  the  ground  in  winter, 
would  greatly  assist  plants  of  this  class. 

Mertensia  sibirica. — The  soft  sky  blue  flowers 
of  this  species  harmonise  well  with  the  glaucous  hue 
of  the  folhge.  At  first,  before  they  are  fully  ex¬ 
panded,  they  are  of  a  purplish  hue  like  most  other 
Borageworts,  but  they  soon  change  to  the  soft  sky 
blue  colour.  The  leaves  are  ovate  and  closely  cover 
the  stems  which  vary  from  12  in.  to  ijin.  in  height 
An  entirely  different  plant,  namely,  Pulmonaria  sac 
charata,  is  often  grown  under  the  name  of  M.  sibirica, 
but  the  two  are  entirely  different  and  not  to  be 
confounded. 

Geum  chiloense  miniatum. — The  ordinary  scarlet 
forms  of  the  species,  both  single  and  double,  are 
well  known,  and  the  variety  above  named  will  no 
doubt  be  highly  esteemed  amongst  cultivators  of 
hardy  plants  when  they  come  to  know  it.  The 
flowers  are  of  large  size  and  distinctly  orange  instead 
of  scarlet,  and  they  have  the  recommendation  of  be¬ 
ing  produced  all  through  the  summer  and  autumn, 
provided  the  ground  is  moist  enough  to  keep  the 
plant  growing.  The  leaves  are  interruptedly  lyrate 
pinnatifid  as  in  the  type,  so  that  altogether  the  plant 
is  a  very  desirable  one. 

Geranium  aconitifolium. — One  of  the  chief 
recommendations  of  this  Geranium  is  its  earliness  to 
flower.  A  few  others  flower  contemporaneously  with 
it,  but  by  the  time  the  bulk  of  them  are  in  bloom 
this  one  is  over.  The  flowers  are  pure  white  and 
produced  in  such  abundance  that  the  plant  appears  a 
mass  of  snowy  whiteness.  The  plant  usually  grows 
12  in.  to  i^in.  high,  and  the  leaves  are  moderate  in 
size  and  five  to  seven-lobed.  Like  the  bulk  of  the 
kinds  it  is  perfectly  hardy  and  can  take  care  of  itself 
when  once  established. 

Saxifraga  granulata. — The  flowers  of  this 
species  are  of  large  size  compared  with  that  of  the 
plant.  The  stems  are  generally  about  6  in.  high, 
sometimes  twice  that  height,  bearing  a  truss  of  pure 
white  flowers  on  the  top.  The  leaves  are  reniform 
and  trifid  with  rounded  segments.  There  is  a  double 
form  of  this  species  that  is  also  very  pretty,  and 
perhaps  more  durable  when  in  bloom.  The  whole 
plant  dies  down  early  and  should  be  planted  where 
it  will  not  be  disturbed. 


THE  TEMPLE  SHOW. 

Once  again  has  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  to 
thank  the  trade  for  making  a  magnificent  show  in  its 
behalf,  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  and  we  trust  this 
year  with  more  successful  pecuniary  results  than 
heretofore.  The  exhibition  which  was  opened  on 
Wednesday  morning,  as  a  display  of  lovely  flowers 
and  foliage  is  all  that  one  could  desire,  but  we  can¬ 
not  help  expressing  regret  that  so  few  amateurs 
should  have  favoured  the  society  with  their  contri¬ 
butions.  The  trade  have  made  the  show,  and  a  truly 
grand  one  it  is.  The  Orchids  are  again  the  special 
feature,  and  a  great  and  glorious  show  they  make, 
exceeding  in  numbers  and  brilliancy  anything  seen 
before.  In  this  department  such  distinguished 
amateurs  as  Baron  Schroder  and  Sir  Trevor 
Law'rence,  Mr.  Wigan,  Mr.  Jacomb,  and  Mr.  Lucas 
contribute  abundantly  from  their  rich  stores  of 
Orchidic  beauty,  but  the  trade  completely  over¬ 
whelm  them  in  numbers.  Of  extra  special  merit, 
next  to  the  collections  of  Orchids,  will  be  found 
three  specimens  of  Dendrobium  nobile,  from  Lord 
Portman's  garden,  at  Buxtead  Park,  which  are  per¬ 
fect  marvels  of  cultivation,  ranging  from  5  ft.  to  7  ft. 
through,  and  every  bulb  carrying  a  mass  of  blooms. 
These  to  Orchid  growers  will  prove  of  rare  interest 
as  examples  of  what  is  called  the  cutting  down 
system  of  treatment.  Another  specimen  Orchid  of 
rare  interest  to  be  seen  in  Baron  Schroder’s  collec¬ 
tion  is  a  Ccelogyne  Dayana,  with  twelve  handsome 
drooping  spikes,  some  of  them  3  ft.  12  in.  long,  the 
most  beautiful  example  of  this  species  that  we  have 
ever  seen. 

Next  in  order  of  merit  from  a  grower's  point  of 
view  is  a  group  of  Clematises,  from  the  famed  nurse¬ 
ries  of  Messrs.  R.  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester,  a  group 
of  some  two  dozen  plants,  large  in  size  and  most 
magnificently  bloomed.  They  occupy  a  fine  position 
and  will  demand  a  large  measure  of  praise  from  all 
who  see  them.  Another  most  interesting  contribu¬ 
tion  is  made  by  Messrs.  James  Backhouse  &  Son, 
York,  in  the  form  of  a  miniature  rockery  planted 
with  Alpines, — an  exceedingly  tasteful  and  attractive 
exhibit. 

The  Orchids  which  claim  our  attention  first, 
occupy  the  whole  of  the  central  staging  in  the 
largest  marquee,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  centre 
of  another  long  tent.  In  the  first-named,  Baton 
Schroder  has  a  most  beautiful  display  of  Cattleyas, 
Dendrobes,  rich  and  rare  varieties  of  Odonto- 
glossums,  etc.,  and  the  wonderful  specimen  of 
Coelogyne  Dayana  before  alluded  to.  Next  comes  a 
smaller  group,  but  a  very  bright  one,  from  C.  J. 
Lucas,  Esq.,Warnham  Court.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  contributes  a  larger  collection  which  is 
specially  rich  in  variety,  and  good  types,  and  repre¬ 
senting  a  considerable  number  of  genera.  From  F. 
Wigan,  Esq.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  comes  a  very 
attractive  group  of  Cattleyas,  Cypripediums,  and 
Odontoglots,  etc.,  conspicuous  amongst  which  stands 
a  flowering  specimen  of  the  handsome  new  Gram- 
matophyllum  Seegerianum.  A  group  of  Cattleyas, 
Odontoglossums,  etc.,  from  the  collection  of  F.  C. 
Jacomb,  Esq.,  Cheam  Park,  also  claims  a  large 
measure  of  admiration. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  stage  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams  &  Son,  Holloway,  have  staged  a  large  and 
brilliant  group  specially  conspicuous  in  which  are 
the  fine  Vandas  and  Laelia  purpuratas.  Messrs.  F. 
Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  do  not  contribute  so 
extensively  as  last  year,  but  have  a  most  striking 
collection  nevertheless,  .made  up  largely  of  grand 
types  and  new  varieties.  Messrs.  Charlesworth, 
Shuttleworth  &  Co.,  of  Bradford  and  Clapham,  also 
have  an  extensive  group — a  perfect  mass  of  flowers, 
rich  and  rare,  and  including  the  very  beautifully 
spotted  Odontoglossum  crispum  Charlesworthii,  and 
a  number  of  plants  of  the  showy  Oncidium  macran- 
thum.  In  the  long  tent  running  parallel  with  the 
Thames  Embankment,  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co., 
Clapton,  have  a  bank  of  Orchids  some  go  ft.  long, 
mainly  Cattleyas  and  Dendrobes,  among  the  latter 
being  a  number  of  plants  of  D.  superbum  giganteum 
which  fills  the  air  with  its  odour  of  Turkish  Rhubarb. 
In  the  same  tent  also  Mr.  Cypher,  of  Cheltenham, 
has  a  splendid  group  of  brilliantly  flowered  plants, 
and  grand  indeed  are  many  of  the  forms  of  Laslia 
purpurata.  Messrs.  Heath  &  Son,  of  Cheltenham, 
and  Messrs.  Lewis  &  Co.,  of  Southgate,  also 
contribute  largely  and  well. 

Lining  the  sides  of  the  principal  marquee  are  a 


number  of  groups  of  rare  interest  and  attractiveness. 
Messrs.  E.  D.  Shuttleworth  &  Co.,  Peckham  Rye, 
have  a  handsome  group  of  Palms,  Cycads,  and  other 
handsome  foliaged  plants,  interspersed  with  Lilium 
Harrisii — a  very  affective  group.  Near  by  Messrs 
William  Paul  &  Son  show  Roses  in  pots,  and  as  cut 
blooms,  in  a  large  and  effectively  arranged  collection. 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  follows  on  with  a  strik¬ 
ing  group  of  Tree  Paeonies  well  bloomed  and  including 
some  fine  novelties.  These  are  succeeded  by  a  well 
balanced  group  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  flowering 
and  fine  foliaged  plants  from  Messrs.  John  Laing  & 
Sons,  Forest  Hill.  Then  comes  an  arrangement 
that  all  will  admire  —  a  collection  of  forced 
hardy  shrubs  such  as  Azaleas,  Spiraeas, 
Hydrangeas,  &c.,  set  off  with  the  variously 
coloured  leafage  of  Japanese  Acers,  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son 
have  a  very  fine  display  of  specimen  Roses ;  and  in 
the  opposite  corner  is  the  superb  group  of  Clematis 
from  Messrs.  R.  Smith  &  Co.,  to  which  we  have 
already  referred.  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  High- 
gate,  follow  on  with  a  boldly  effective  arrangement 
of  Rhododendrons  and  Aza'eas,  &c.,  all  the  more 
showy  in  contrast  with  the  next  contribution — a  fine 
one  of  Roses  in  pots  from  Mr.  W.  Rumsey,  Waltham 
Cross.  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  contributes  a 
showy  group  of  show  and  fancy  Pelargoniums ; 
Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons,  Streatham,  a  large  bank  of 
Anthuriums  and  Caladiums  ;  and  Mr.  Phippen  of 
Reading,  a  very  striking  arrangement  of  Lilium 
Harrisi  and  Spiraea  astilboides,  the  latter  forming 
the  foreground  to  three  semi-circular  groups  of  the 
former,  and  the  whole  exceedingly  well  set  up. 

Returning  to  the  long  tent  and  turning  to  the  right, 
a  very  fine  bank  of  flowering  Ericas  is  seen,  from 
Messrs.  Hugh,  Low  &  Co.,  and  opposite,  Mr.  A. 
Waterer,  Knaphill,  has  a  very  showy  lot  of  Ghent 
Azaleas.  Near  by  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Edmonton,  has 
one  of  his  extensive  assortments  of  Ferns,  beautifully 
grown  little  stuff,  and  well  set  up.  Mr.  H  Canned, 
of  Swanley  follows  with  a  glorious  group  of  Begonias, 
double  and  single,  an  excellent  representation  of  the 
Swanley  culture.  On  the  opposite  side,  Messrs. 
Hugh,  Low  &  Co.,  show  from  their  Bushhill  Park 
Nursery,  a  brilliant  mass  of  well-flowered,  decorative 
Pelargoniums ;  and  alongside  these  Messrs  John 
Laing  &  Sons  maintain  their  high  reputation  for 
Begonias  in  worthy  style,  showing  a  grand  lot.  Mr. 
H.  J.  Jones,  of  Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  also  ex¬ 
hibits  decorative  Pelargoniums  in  the  best  market 
style. 

In  a  second  long  tent  leading  to  the  main  entrance 
gates  are  also  a  number  of  most  interesting  exhibits. 
Here  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons  show  their  best 
of  Gloxinias  and  Streptocarpus,  very  beautiful 
groups  of  both.  Mr.  T.  Gabriel,  Streatham,  has 
some  well-done  herbaceous  Calceolarias,  but  with 
these  Messrs.  J.  James  &  Son  take  the  palm  for 
dwarfness,  floriferousness,  and  quality  of  the  flowers. 
Messrs.  Reid  &  Bornemann,  Sydenham,  show 
a  very  neat  group  of  Pelargoniums,  etc.  ;  and 
Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.,  have  an  extensive 
display  of  beautiful  single  and  double  Petunias, 
Herbaceous  Calceolarias,  Mimulus,  Gloxinias,  and 
Cacti.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  is  also  well  to  the  front  with 
Begonias  ;  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langpcrt,  with 
double  and  single  Paeonies,  Pyrethrums,  brilliantly 
coloured  Cannas,  and  Amaryllis  ;  and  Messrs.  Barr 
&  Son  with  cut  Herbaceous  plants.  Messrs.  Laing 
Sc  Sons  and  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son  are  also  strongly 
represented  in  the  herbaceous  section.  The  Messrs. 
W.  &  J.  Birkenhead  of  Sale,  occupy  their  old  position 
with  a  fine  representative  collection  of  Ferns. 

In  the  fourth  tent  running  alongside  Crown 
Office  Row  are  the  wonderful  examples  of  Dendro¬ 
bium  nobile  before  alluded  to.  Here  also  Messrs.  T. 
Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  have  a  very 
meritorious  collection  of  fruit  trees  in  pots  ;  and 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  a  very  excellent  dis¬ 
play  of  Clivias.  and  forced  Ghent  Azaleas — a  rich 
mass  of  colour.  Messrs.  Wallace  &  Co.,  of  Colches¬ 
ter,  have  a  fine  group  of  Lilium  eximeum  giganteum 
grown  from  Japanese  bulbs.  Mr.  Lucien  Linden,  of 
Brussels,  exhibits  some  fine  new  foliaged  plants  ; 
and  Mr.  Self  Leonard,  of  Guilford,  a  beautiful 
assortment  of  Herbaceous  and  Alpine  plants. 
Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  have  a  lovely 
display  of  Violas,  Pansies,  and  Sweet  Peas — the 
admired  of  all.  Mr.  Pritchard,  Southbourne,  Christ¬ 
church,  Hants,  also  shows  a  pretty  lot  of  hardy  herba¬ 
ceous  and  alpine  plants;  and  Mr.  James  Douglas, 
Great  Gearies,  contributes  some  of  the  fine  old 
varieties  of  Florists  Tulips.  Of  fruit  Messrs.  James 
Veitch  &  Sons,  contribute  some  sixty  dishes  of  Apples, 
singularly  well  preserved;  and  a  smail  collection  also 
comes  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  New 
South  Wales.  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge  Nurseries, 
Farnham,  makes  an  excellent  display  with  good 
varieties  of  Cucumbers  of  his  own  raising. 

The  Exhibition  was  opened  at  half-past  twelve  by 
the  President,  but  the  awards  had  not  been  made  at 
the  early  hour  we  had  to  go  to  press,  and  must  be 
given  in  our  next. 
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COLEUS  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

I  should  be  glad  of  a  little  information  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  culture  of  Coleuses  for  exhibition.  Would 
some  experienced  reader  tell  me  whether  the  plants 
should  be  exposed  to  bright  sunshine  at  all  times  in 
order  to  heighten  their  colours,  or  is  it  best  to  give  a 
slight  shading  during  the  middle  of  the  day  ?  Also, 
having  regard  to  the  colour,  is  it  advantageous  to 
syringe  them  in  the  evening  when  the  sun  has  gone 
down  ?  To  what  extent  may  stimulants  be  applied 
without  affecting  the  colour  ?  It  is  an  easy  matter 
to  grow  the  plants  to  almost  any  size — I  have  had 
them  in  12-in.  pots  6  ft.  high  and  4  ft.  through — but 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  get  them  so  large  as  that  and  well 
coloured  by  the  middle  of  July.  This  year  we  are 
restricted  to  8-in.  pots,  and  to,  get  good  plants  they 
must  be  fed  as  much  as  possible  so  as  not  to  affect 
the  colour.  Our  plants  are  in  a  span-roofed  house 
with  a  night  temperature  of  from  65°  to  70T — T .  B. 

NEW  ZEALAND  WATER  LILY. 

For  some  time  past,  that  is,  since  its  introduction 
in  1879,  Ranunculus  Lyalli  has  been  looked  upon  as 
a  greenhouse  plant ;  but  it  is  now  evident  that  under 
certain  favourable  conditions  it  may  be  grown  in  the 
open  air  all  the  year  round.  A  plant  is  now  flower¬ 
ing  on  the  rockery  at  Kew.  It  is  planted  in  a  cool 
peaty  bed  which  was  made  up  for  peat-loving  plants 
some  years  ago.  The  position  where  the  Ranunculus 
is  planted  is  exposed  to  sunshine  for  a  short  time  in 
the  morning  only,  while  all  the  afternoon  it  is  shaded 
by  some  Weymouth  Pines  high  upon  the  bank  above, 
and  sufficiently  distant  to  prevent  the  roots  of  the 
trees  from  interfering  with  the  plant.  It  was  only 
a  small  specimen  when  placed  here  two  years  ago, 
and  consequently  did  not  flower  last  year  ;  but  now 
a  fine  stem  has  been  thrown  up  bearing  numerous 
flowers,  of  w'hich  the  first  has  been  expanded  for 
more  than  a  week.  The  petals  are  wedge-shaped, 
pure  white,  and  much  more  numerous  than  in  any  of 
our  native  Buttercups.  The  leaves  are  also  strikingly 
different,  being  peltate,  orbicular,  rather  deeply 
concave  above,  and  of  a  rich  dark  green.  In  its 
native  country  the  plant  throws  up  stems  2  ft.  to 
4  ft.  high,  with  leaves  occasionally  i-J  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  when  such  is  the  case  the  foliage  must  simulate 
that  of  a  Nelumbium  except  in  colour.  We  can 
hardly  expect  the  plant  to  attain  such  huge  dimen¬ 
sions  in  this  country,  but  specimens  of  moderate  size 
would  be  very  handsome.  With  regard  to  its  hardi¬ 
ness  it  may  be  stated  that  the  plant  in  bloom  has 
been  in  its  present  position  for  the  past  two  winters. 

COMBRETUM  PURPUREUM. 

About  120  species  of  Combretum  are  known  to 
science,  but  of  these  only  a  small  number  have 
been  introduced  to  cultivation,  and  none  of  them 
are  very  common.  That  under  notice  is,  per¬ 
haps,  the  most  popular  and  oftenest  flowered, 
although  that  does  not  frequently  happen.  In  all 
probability  they  are  not  allowed  to  attain  sufficient 
size  to  flower  freely,  as  they  are  climbers  in  many 
cases  and  require  age  and  size  to  bloom.  At  all  events 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  flowering  C.  purpureum  when 
.allowed  to  attain  anything  like  its  natural  dimensions. 
The  flowers  are  of  moderate  or  even  small  size,  but 
'their  numbers  and  rich  red  colour  make  up  for  any 
■  deficiency  in  this  respect.  They  are  borne  in  branch¬ 
ing  or  panicled  racemes,  and  are  so  arranged  that 
'they  all  turn  to  one  side  of  the  raceme,  facing  one 
way.  The  petals  are  much  assisted  in  producing  an 
effect  by  the  long,  projecting  stamens  which  are  of 
the  same  hue.  There  is  nothing  particularly  striking 
about  the  foliage,  but  its  dark  green  hue  serves  to 
show  off  the  rich  hue  of  the  flowers.  A  plant  trained 
along  the  roof  of  a  stove  in  the  gardens  of  E.  M. 
Nelson,  Esq.,  Hanger  Hill  House,  Ealing,  has  been 
flowering  for  some  time  past. 

TROP/EOLUM  MRS.  CLIBRAN. 

Several  continuous  and  free-flowering  Tropaeolums 
have  been  raised  from  time  to  time  and  found  very 
useful  for  bedding  purposes.  Some  of  the  finest  of 
them  are  of  some  shade  of  scarlet,  but  that  here 
named  is  of  a  clear  and  bright  orange-yellow  without 
any  spotting  whatever.  The  variety  is  very  suitable 
for  bedding  purposes,  in  fact  more  so  than  the  varie¬ 
ties  of  T.  minus  which  are  raised  from  seeds,  and  are 
very  apt  in  dry  seasons  to  produce  a  blaze  of  colour. 


run  to  seed,  and  then  become  quite  flowerless  for  the 
rest  of  the  season.  Besides  the  above  use  to  which 
it  may  be  put  the  plant  may  be  grown  in  pots  for  the 
greenhouse  or  conservatory  or  be  taken  into  the 
dwelling  house.  The  cut  flowers  also  last  for  some 
days  in  water,  and  look  very  elegant  either  by  them¬ 
selves  or  in  association  with  other  cut  flowers  and 
foliage.  We  saw  flowers  of'  it  the  other  day  at 
Regent’s  Park  from  Messrs.  W.  Clibran  &  Son,  Old¬ 
field  Nurseries,  Altrincham. 

ARISARUM  PROBOSCIDIUM 

The  spathe  of  this  little  Aroid  reminds  one  very 
strongly  of  the  uplifted  proboscis  or  trunk  of  an 
elephant,  as  the  specific  name  would  imply.  The 
lower  part  is  bent,  inflated,  and  of  a  grey  colour  with 
olive  green  veins,  while  all  the  upper  portion  is  of  a 
deep  shining  olive  brown,  ending  in  a  long  tail  or 
point  which  is  curved  forward,  then  upward  ;  it  is 
slender  and  sometimes  attains  a  length  of  yin.  The 
leaves  are  sagittate,  of  a  deep  shining  green,  and 
produced  in  great  abundance.  The  spathes  project¬ 
ing  from  amongst  the  leaves  have  a  peculiar  and 
interesting  appearance.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  the 
Upper  Arno  and  the  Apennines  and  is  said  to  flower  in 
February,  and  this  it  may  do  under  greenhouse 
culture,  but  when  planted  in  the  open  ground  it 
flowers  in  May  and  June,  as  it  may  be  seen  at  present 
upon  the  rockery  at  Kew,  where  there  is  a  plant  in 
full  vigour  and  bloom. 

RHODODENDRON  COLLETTIANUM. 

In  its  native  country  this  is  stated  to  attain  a  height 
of  8  ft.  to  10  ft.,  but  to  see  it  flowering  in  this 
country  at  a  height  of  12  in.  to  18  in.  one  would 
hardly  suspect  it  capable  of  ultimately  attaining  such 
a  height.  The  leaves  in  the  dwarf  condition  at  least 
are  not  very  much  larger  than  those  of  the  European 
R.  ferrugineum,  being,  however,  rather  broader  and 
oblong-elliptic  or  lanceolate,  deep  opaque  green 
above,  paler  beneath,  scaly  there,  and  of  leathery 
texture.  The  flowers  are  much  larger,  however, 
than  those  of  R.  ferrugineum,  pure  white,  and  pro¬ 
duced  in  dense,  terminal  heads  or  corymbs.  The 
species  is  a  native  of  Afghanistan,  and  was  grown 
for  several  years  under  the  name  of  R.  Afghanicum 
until  it  flowered.  Plants  die  off  occasionally,  but 
apparently  not  under  the  influence  of  cold,  as  the 
past  winter  and  that  previous  must  have  been  a  very 
fair  test. 

DISPORUM  SESSILE  VARIEGATUM. 

The  variegation  of  this  plant  is  fine,  but  its  beauty 
is  in  great  part  lost  by  the  rambling  habit  of  the 
underground  stems  or  rhizomes,  so  that  when  planted 
out  it  rambles  all  over  the  place,  so  that  its  beauty 
is  fritted  away  so  to  speak  in  little  pieces.  It  might 
be  treated  like  several  other  subjects  such  as  Alstroe- 
maria  aurantiaca,  and  plunged  in  pots,  especially  in 
places  where  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  kept 
within  a  limited  space.  There  is  another  reason, 
however,  for  confining  it,  and  that  is  because  the 
scattered  stems  lose  that  effect  they  would  have  in  a 
mass.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate,  sessile,  and  heavily 
variegated  with  a  clear  white. 

GENISTA  HISPANICA. 

The  species  of  Genista  are  both  numerous  and  very 
varied  both  in  size  and  habit.  That  under  notice  is 
very  dwarf,  compact  and  floriferous.  The  barren 
branches  are  short,  very  much  ramified,  and  termi¬ 
nate  in  strong  spines.  The  flowering  branches  on  the 
contrary  are  short,  erect,  spineless,  and  furnished 
with  small,  oval  or  oblong,  spineless  leaves.  The 
golden-yellow  flowers  are  produced  in  great  abun¬ 
dance  in  short,  terminal  capitate  racemes.  Being  a 
native  of  the  south-western  countries  of  Europe,  in¬ 
cluding  Spain,  it  proves  hardy  here,  and  nowhere 
looks  better  than  where  planted  on  some  elevated 
piece  of  ground  amongst  rocks,  stones,  and  similar 
objects.  Many  of  these  shrubby  Leguminous  sub¬ 
jects  like  to  be  planted  in  elevated  places  or  dry,  half 
barren  spots,  where  they  become  hardy,  wiry,  and 
flower  in  great  profusion.  Under  different  conditions 
the  plant  varies  from  6  in.  to  2  ft.  in  height,  and  is 
well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  planter. 

DENTARIA  BULBIFERA 

This  is  reckoned  one  of  our  native  plants,  but  is  by 
no  means  common  either  in  gardens  or  in  a  wild 
state.  The  flowers  may  be  compared  to  those  of  the 
Dame’s  Violet,  but  are  much  fewer  in  number,  of  a 
pale  lilac,  with  darker  veins,  and  borne  on  the  top  of 


stems  about  12  in  or  18  in  high.  The  lower  leaves 
are  pinnate,  with  oblong  or  lanceolate  leaflets,  while 
the  uppermost  ones  are  lanceolate  and  altogether  un¬ 
divided.  Most  of  those  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
stem  are  furnished  with  reddish  bulbils  in  their  axils, 
like  Lilium  bulbiferum  and  L  tigrinum.  It  may  be 
described  as  a  pretty  and  interesting  plant  although 
by  no  means  showy. 

SCOTTISHnSTOTES. 

Northof  Scotland  Horticultural  Associai  ion 
— A  well-attended  meeting  of  this  Association  was 
held  in  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Institute,  Aber¬ 
deen,  on  Wednesday  evening,  18th  inst  ,  Mr.  France, 
president,  in  the  chair.  A  committee,  appointed  on 
a  suggestion  by  the  president  to  consider  the  advis 
ability  of  altering  the  name  of  the  Association, 
reported  that  they  had  resolved  unanimously  to 
recommend  to  the  annual  meeting  that  the  Associa¬ 
tion  be  designated  in  future  “  The  North  of  Scotland 
Horticultural  and  Arboricultural  Association 
Further,  the  committee  reported  that  it  had  had 
under  consideration  the  question  of  differential  rates 
of  subscription,  and  considered  that  the  only  change 
necessary  was  that  suggested  at  the  last  general 
meeting,  viz.,  to  fix  the  subscriptions  of  apprentices 
at  is.  per  annum,  and  give  awards  for  essays,  etc., 
with  the  view  of  widening  the  work  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  stimulating  young  gardeners  in  the  carrying 
out  of  their  profession.  It  was  decided  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  adoption  of  the  proposals  to  the  annual 
meeting. 

The  secretary  reported  that  he  had  communicated 
with  Sir  Arthur  Grant,  of  Monymusk,  asking  that 
the  members  of  the  Association  be  permitted  to  visit 
Monymusk  on  2nd  June.  Sir  Arthur  had  replied 
that  he  would  be  glad  to  see  the  members  on  the 
date  mentioned.  The  next  business  on  the  card  was 
a  paper  on  "  Daffodils  and  Narcissi,"  by  Mr.  A. 
Hope,  of  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Exeter,  and 
which  was  read  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  G.  C.  Minty. 
The  paper  was  very  much  appreciated,  and  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  passed  to  Mr.  Hope.  A  fine  display 
of  Daffodils  and  Narcissi,  and  other  spring  flowers, 
which  was  on  view  in  the  room,  was  inspected  with 
interest  by  the  members. 

- - 

PLANTING  OUT  RICH  ARDIAS. 

As  opinions  differ  somewhat  respecting  the  benefits 
derived  from  planting  out  these  m  1st  useful  Lilies, 
I  will  give  a  short  outline  of  the  method  I  follow, 
and  can  only  say  that  the  results  are  so  satisfactory 
that  I  intend  to  continue  in  this  way  of  treating  my 
plants.  I  have  uses  for  large  quantities  of  these 
flowers,  and  have  found  the  following  an  excellent 
and  easy  way  of  securing  strong,  healthy,  and  free 
flowering  roots: — About  the  end  of  the  present  month 
(May),  or  early  in  June,  I  have  a  trench  prepared  in 
much  the  same  way  as  that  used  for  Celery,  taking 
care  to  fork  in  a  fair  amount  of  well-decayed  manure. 
The  plants  are  now  knocked  out  of  their  pots,  parted 
and  planted  into  the  trench  at  once  :  receiving  a 
thorough  watering  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  now  afford  them  a  generous  mulching  of  short 
stable  manure  ;  this  keeps  the  moisture  from 
evaporating  and  at  the  same  time  keeps  the  soil  cool 
and  uniform  throughout  the  summer  and  autumn. 
Unless  we  get  an  exceptionally  dry  summer,  they 
will  not  require  more  than  one  or  two  more  water¬ 
ings,  and  these  should  always  be  thorough,  so  as  to 
penetrate  well  down  to  the  roots.  When  treated  in 
this  manner,  much  labour  and  time  are  saved  com¬ 
pared  to  the  system  of  growing  them  in  pots  all  the 
summer;  at  the  same  time  the  plants  make  much 
freer  and  stouter  growth  under  such  conditions  and 
with  unrestricted  root-run. 

Like  almost  all  bulbous-rooted  subjects,  the  Arum 
Lily  will  not  flower  nearly  so  satisfactory  unless  the 
previous  growth  has  been  strong,  and  the  flower  spikes 
practically  stored  up  in  the  crown.  By  the  middle 
of  October  I  have  the  plants  taken  up,  lifting  them 
carefully  and  with  large  balls  ;  these  should  be  re¬ 
duced  by  working  away  the  soil  with  a  stick  until  the 
lump  of  roots  is  of  such  a  size  as  to  go  readily  into  the 
pot  you  have  designed  for  them.  Pot  firmly  and  well 
drain.  Now  stand  the  plants  on  the  shady  side  of  a 
wall  or  hedge,  and  afford  them  a  thorough  soaking  at 
the  roots,  and  a  slight  syringe  overhead  ;  this  latter 
may  begiven  frequently,  and  will  prevent  theirflagging 
to  any  appreciable  extent. 

As  soon  as  they  are  recovered  from  their  shift,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  remove  them  to  a  cool  house  or 
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vinery,  from  which  they  may  be  shifted  on  into 
warmer  quarters  as  occasion  demands.  Richardias 
are  very  readily  fotced  so  as  to  flower  at  almost  any 
time,  provided  plenty  of  light  and  a  gentle  bottom 
heat  can  be  afforded  them  ;  this  last  will  bring  them 
on  very  rapidly,  especially  if  the  crowns  were  grow¬ 
ing  healthily  the  previous  summer  and  autumn.  In 
such  cases  the  spathes  are  induced  to  push  up  earlier 
than  under  other  conditions,  and  there  are  also  many- 
more  of  them,  not  to  mention  their  superior  quality. 

Probably  there  is  no  plant  of  more  service,  nor 
more  easily  grown,  and  that  will  give  a  better  return 
for  Easter  decorative  purposes  than  the  Arum  Lily 
or  Richardia  aethiopica. — Experien:t. 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


Cattleya  iricolor. 

The  pseudo-bulbs  of  this  beautiful  little  Cattleya  are 
fusiform,  compressed,  ribbed,  and  2  in.  to  3J  in.  long. 
They  are  terminated  by  a  solitary,  oblong,  rigid  and 
deep  green  leaf.  The  plant  shown  by  Baron 
Schroder  (gardener,  Mr.  Ballantine),  The  Dell, 
Egham,  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  17th  inst.,  bore  a 
raceme  of  three  nodding  flowers.  The  sepals  are 
oblong  linear,  revolute  at  the  edges,  and  flesh 
coloured,  the  lateral  ones  being  falcate.  The  petals 
are  also  narrow,  oblanceolate,  subacute,  incurved 
and  white.  The  tube  of  the  lip  is  rather  sharply 
curved  near  the  base  and  white  except  near  the  base 
of  the  lamina,  where  it  shows  a  deep  purple  shade 
owing  to  a  corresponding  internal  colouring  ;  the 
lamina  is  ovate,  revolute,  slightly  crisped  at  the  edge 
with  a  golden  yellow’  blotch  in  the  throat,  divided 
into  two  branches  at  the  upper  end  ;  below  this  is  a 
blotch  of  the  same  outline  of  a  rich  purple  and  con¬ 
sisting  of  lines  arranged  in  a  parallel  manner  ;  in 
front  of  the  golden  blotch  again  is  another  band  of 
purple  lines  following  the  outline  of  the  blotch. 
Altogether  it  is  a  very  pretty  species  even  although 
of  moderate  size,  and  a  First-class  Certificate  was 
awarded  to  it. 

Vanda  teres  alba. 

In  this  we  have  a  white  variety  of  Vanda  teres,  the 
general  aspect  of  which  is  now  well  known,  the 
stems  and  leaves  being  terete  and  dark  green  The 
flowers  are  of  the  usual  size  as  the  type,  but  differ  in 
being  w-hite  with  the  exception  of  the  throat  of  the 
lip,  which  is  pale  yellow.  As  in  all  other  cases  the 
yellow  pigment  is  the  last  to  disappear  in  Orchids 
which  are  otherwise  pure  white ;  or  it  may  be  that 
the  whole  flower  was  previously  yellow  and  overlaid 
with  some  other  hue  such  as  green  and  brown,  which 
disappear.  A  plant  was  shown  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Rothschild  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Hill),  Tring 
Park,  Tring,  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  18th  inst.,  and 
received  a  First-class  Certificate. 

Cattleya  Trianse  Schpoderae  leyswoodiensis, 
The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  beautiful  variety  are 
blush  coloured,  the  petals  being  ovate  and  beautifully 
crimped  at  the  margin.  The  tube  of  the  lip  is  pale 
purple  but  deepening  towards  the  top,  and  the 
lamina  is  broad,  rounded,  bifid,  finely  crisped  and 
toothed,  and  white  or  of  the  palest  blush  except  in 
the  throat,  which  has  a  large  and  unusually  well 
defined  coppery-orange  blotch,  surrounded  by  a 
purple  band.  The  combination  of  colours  and  their 
arrangement  gives  the  whole  flower  a  charm  such  as 
we  seldom  see.  A  plant  grown  in  a  basket  was 
shown  by  J.  W.  Temple,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Ernest 
Bristow),  Leyswood,  Groombridge,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  18th  inst.,  when  an  Award 
of  Merit  was  accorded  it. 

Cattleya  Skinneri  Temple  s  var. 

The  merits  of  this  variety  reside  in  the  unusual  size 
of  all  parts  of  the  flower,  but  particularly  the  petals. 
The  sepals  are  oblong,  and  the  petals  broad  and 
imbricate,  and  all  are  of  a  rich  rosy  purple.  The 
lamina  of  the  lip  is  bifid  and  darker  in  colour  with  a 
creamy  white  throat.  An  Award  of  Merit  was 
accorded  it  when  shown  by  J.  W.  Temple,  Esq.,  at 
the  Drill  Hall  on  the  18th  inst. 

Cypripedium  Evenor*. 

The  parents  of  this  hybrid  were  C.  bellatulum  and 
C.  Argus,  the  former  presumably  being  the  seed 
parent  unless  we  may  reckon  upon  the  great  pre¬ 
potency  of  the  pollen,  and  consider  it  as  the  male 
parent.  The  characters  of  the  hybrid  are  inter¬ 
mediate  it  is  true,  but  the  shape  of  the  flower  forcibly 
reminds  us  of  C  bellatulum.  The  leaves  are  oblong 
and  tessellated  with  dark  green  on  a  pale  grey- 


ground.  The  scape  is  very  dwarf  and  two-flowered 
in  the  plant  shown.  The  upper  sepal  is  roundly 
ovate,  pale  yellow,  lined  and  mottled  with  purple  all 
over.  The  oblong-oval  petals  are  densely  spotted 
with  crimson-purple  on  a  pale  yellow  ground.  The 
lip  is  pubescent,  similar  in  shape  to  that  of  C. 
bellatulum,  creamy  yellow  and  suffused  with  purple 
around  the  mouth  and  on  the  infolded  sides  of  the 
claw.  It  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea,  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  18th  inst.,  receiv¬ 
ing  an  Award  of  Merit,  and  again  at  the  summer 
show  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  on  the  19th, 
when  it  received  a  Botanical  Certificate. 

Masdevallia  caudata-Estradae. 

This  hybrid  was  obtained  from  M.  Estradae, 
fecundated  with  the  pollen  of  M.  caudata,  and  is 
intermediate  in  size  between  the  two  parents,  while 
the  colours  are  similarly  blended.  The  plant  appears 
to  be  very  prolific,  and  what  is  more  curious  it 
strongly  reminds  us  of  the  size  and  form  of  M. 
Shuttleworthi  as  far  as  the  flowers  are  concerned. 
The  leaves  are  oval,  coriaceous,  and  pale  green  with 
a  short  petiole.  The  lateral  sepals  are  ovate- 
triangular,  slightly  concave,  purple  and  paler 
externally  with  a  median  yellow  line.  The  upper 
sepal  is  concave,  paler  purple  with  five  dark  purple 
veins  ;  the  tails  of  all  three  were  2  in.  to  2\  in.  long 
and  bright  yellow.  The  petals  as  usual  are  small 
and  flesh-coloured,  while  the  lip  is  slightly  darker 
with  a  yellow'  midrib.  A  finely  flowered  plant  was 
shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  18th  inst.  by  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  when  an  Award  of  Merit  was 
accorded  it,  and  again  at  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society’s  show  on  the  19th,  when  a  Botanical  Certifi¬ 
cate  was  awarded. 

Cypripedium  Eurylochus. 

The  seed  parent  of  this  plant  was  C.  ciliolare, 
fecundated  with  the  pollen  of  C.  hirsutissimum,  and 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  latter  has  exercised 
a  considerable  effect  on  the  progeny.  The  leaves 
are  oblong,  green  and  slightly  tessellated  with  a 
darker  hue.  The  scape  is  one  flowered.  The  upper 
sepal  is  pale  green,  with  darker  lines  and  dotted  all 
over  with  purple.  The  petals  are  2jin.  to  3  in.  long, 
declining,  somewhat  wavy  or  twisted,  narrowly 
oblong,  yellow  on  the  lower  half,  spotted  with 
crimson  and  purple  on  the  upper  part  and  spotted 
with  crimson  markings.  The  lip  is  horizontal  and 
suffused  with  brown  on  a  greenish  yellow  ground. 
A  plant  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society’s 
show  on  the  19th  inst.  by  Messrs.  ].  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea,  when  a  Botanical  Certificate  was  awarded  it. 

Dendrobium  lineale. 

The  stems  of  this  Dendrobium  attain  a  height  of 
3j  ft.  to  4  ft.,  bearing  long  racemes  of  flowers  near 
their  apex.  The  leaves  are  oblong  and  leathery,  but 
of  no  great  length.  The  sepals  are  oblong,  the 
petals  spathulate,  and  all  are  of  a  pale  creamy 
yellow.  The  lip  is  three-lobed  and  finely  lined  with 
purple  internally  on  a  pale  greenish  ground  :  the 
middle  lobe  is  small,  roundly  ovate,  and  of  the  same 
colour  ;  an  elevated  ridge  with  three  lines  upon  it 
and  edged  with  purple  runs  along  the  centre.  A 
plant  of  three  stems  and  bearing  five  racemes  of 
moderate  sized  flowers  was  exhibited  by  Messrs  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's 
summer  show  on  the  18th  inst.,  and  received  a 
Botanical  Certificate.  The  species  is  a  native  of 
New  Guinea. 

Sarcopodium  sp. 

An  Orchid  was  shown  under  the  above  name  by 
C.  J.  Lucas,  Esq.,  Warnham  Court,  Horsham,  at 
the  Drill  Hall,  on  the  17th  inst.,  and  was  awarded  a 
Botanical  Certificate.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  narrowly 
ovoid,  and  terminate  in  a  single,  oblong,  leathery 
leaf.  The  peduncle  is  one  flow-ered  ;  the  sepals  are 
lanceolate,  pale  yellow,  lined  and  spotted  with  brown; 
the  petals  are  very  much  smaller,  lanceolate,  pale 
yellow,  and  lined  with  brown.  The  lip  is  a  curious 
looking  organ,  heart-shaped,  revolute,  and  swinging 
as  if  by  a  hinge  on  the  foot  of  the  column. 

Dendrobium  Leeanum  atropurpureum 
A  richly  coloured  variety  of  D.  Leeanum,  named  as 
above,  was  shown  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  on  the  17th  inst.  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Young,  Orchid  grower  to  F.  Wigan,  Esq.,  Clare 
Lawn,  East  Sheen.  All  parts  of  the  flower  were  of 
a  dark  purple  compared  with  the  type  which  was 
brought  before  the  public  at  the  meeting  early  in  the 
year.  The  colour  was  most  concentrated  at  the 
apex  of  the  petals  and  on  the  lip,  as  is  generally  the 


case  with  D  Phalasnopsis  Schroderiana  coming 
from  the  same  locality,  namely,  New  Guinea. 

Peloria  of  Cattleya  Mendelii. 

A  very  singular  form  of  this  Cattleya  has  come  to  us 
from  Mr.  Thompson,  gardener  to  Wm.  Steel,  Esq.,  of 
Philiphaugh,  Selkirk,  N.B.  The  sepals  were  of  the 
ordinary  form,  but  instead  of  being  spreading  they 
were  strongly  ascending,  in  fact  almost  erect  as  were 
the  other  parts  of  the  flower.  The  petals  had  been 
transformed  into  organs  so  strongly  resembling  the 
true  lip  that  they  could  only  be  identified  by  their 
position.  The  variety  had  been  a  very  good  one 
with  a  rich,  dark  purple  lamina  to  the  lip,  a  large 
yellow  blotch  in  the  throat  and  white  side  lobes  ;  the 
tube  was  lined  with  branching  white  veins  on  a 
purple  ground  .  Now  the  transformed  petals  were 
equally  well  formed,  coloured,  and  marked  as  in  the 
true  lip,  so  that  the  flower  is  one  of  the  most  perfect 
instances  of  Peloria  we  have  seen.  The  stamens,  or 
what  was  developed  of  them,  formed  a  cylinder 
round  the  style  closely  adhering  to  it,  and  the  three 
stigmas  were  terminal  and  viscid,  just  emerging 
about  £  in.  from  the  staminal  tube.  Altogether  it  w-as 
a  very  interesting  case.  Accompanying  the  above 
were  some  flowers  of  Dendrobium  Parishi,  and  a 
beautifully  blotched  form  of  Odontoglossum  crispum 
Ruckerianum. 

Erratic  Laelia  Purpurata. 

Orchids  are  very  erratic  in  their  behaviour,  and 
develop  no  end  of  peculiar  monstrosities.  The  other 
day  we  received  a  flower  of  the  above  species  from 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  and  which  seemed 
to  be  very  undecided  as  to  what  it  meant  to  do. 
The  upper  sepal  was  perfect  and  the  lip  nearly  so, 
but  all  the  other  organs  were  abnormal.  One  of  the 
petals  was  adherent  to  a  lateral  sepal  for  half  its 
length,  while  the  other  adhered  to  an  equal  extent 
to  the  column,  and  had  produced  a  lobe  on  one  side, 
resembling  in  colour  that  of  the  lip.  The  two  lateral 
sepals  had  developed  on  their  contiguous  sides  a 
broad  margin  the  counterpart  of  one  side  of  the  lip, 
even  to  the  purple  lines  on  the  lower  part,  and  the 
highly  coloured  lamina,  undulated  and  crisped  on 
the  margin.  Here  then  we  have  one  petal  and  the 
two  lateral  sepals  apparently  making  an  attempt  to 
simulate  the  lip.  The  column  was  stout,  trigonous, 
strongly  winged  along  *one  edge,  and  bearing  two 
more  or  less  perfect  anthers. 

SOCIETIES. 


Royal  Botanic,  May  18 th. — The  summer  exhibition 
was  held  in  the  large  marquee,  with  the  exhibits 
arranged  as  usual  on  the  grassy  and  shelving  or 
sloping  terraces.  The  specimen  plants  in  some  of 
the  classes  were  not  so  large  as  usual,  but  the  first 
and  sometimes  the  second  prize  exhibits  were 
as  a  rule  well  flowered.  The  first  prize  in  the 
nurserymen's  class  for  12  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  F.  Mould,  Pewsey, 
Wilts,  some  of  whose  best  flowered  plants  were 
Pimelia  mirabilis,  Boronia  heterophylla,  Statice 
profusa,  and  some  Azaleas.  Mr.  H.  James,  Castle 
Nursery,  West  Norwood,  was  second.  In  the 
amateurs'  class  for  6  plants,  Mr.  A.  Offer,  gardener 
to  J.  Warren,  Esq.,  Handcross  Park,  Crawley,  took 
the  leading  award  with  well-flowered  specimens  of 
Tetratheca  ericoides,  Erica  ventricosa  coccinea 
minor,  etc.;  Mr.  R.  Scott,  gardener  to  Miss  Foster. 
The  Holme,  Regent’s  Park,  being  second  ;  and  Mr. 
R.  Butler,  gardener  to  H.  H.  Gibbs,  Esq  ,  St. 
Dunstans,  Regent’s  Park,  third.  Mr.  J.  F.  Mould 
was  again  first  for  six  plants  in  the  nurserymen's 
class,  showing  Dracophyllum  gracile,  Tremandra 
verticillata  and  Boronia  heterophylla,  well  bloomed. 
Mr.  H.  James  was  the  only  competitor  in  the  classes 
for  Orchids,  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  took  the  first 
prize  for  a  collection  of  Roses.  Mr.  A.  Offer  and 
Mr.  H.  James  secured  the  first  prizes  for  6  Azalea? 
in  the  amateurs’  and  nurserymen's  classes  respec¬ 
tively.  In  the  open  class  for  12  Azaleas,  Mr.  C. 
Turner,  Slough,  was  first ;  and  for  Azaleas  in  12-in. 
pots  Mr.  A.  Offer  was  first.  Mr.  J.  F.  Mould  had 
the  best  Heaths  in  the  open  class.  The  first  prize  in 
the  amateurs’  class  for  Pelargoniums  in  8-in.  pots 
went  to  Mr.  D.  Phillips,  gardener  to  R.  W.  Mann, 
Esq  ,  Langley  Broom,  Slough  ;  Mr.  C.  Turner  among 
nurserymen  taking  the  first  prizes  for  show  and  fancy- 
varieties.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  had  the  best 
collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  in  pots,  includ¬ 
ing  Primula  Sieboldi,  Trollius,  Saxifrages,  and  other 
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subjects.  Messrs  Paul  &  Son  took  the  leading  place 
for  Alpine  plants.  The  leading  prizes  for  fine  foliage 
plants,  exotic  Ferns,  and  Dracaenas  went  to  Mr.  A. 
Offer. 

A  large  number  of  exhibits  was  shown  in  the 
miscellaneous  class.  Four  large  collections  of  plants 
in  the  centre  of  the  marquee  and  others  around  the 
entrance  and  sides  added  greatly  to  the  effect  of  the 
exhibition  One  of  the  four  in  the  centre  was  con¬ 
tributed  by  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper 
Holloway,  and  consisted  of  Palms,  Ferns,  Orchids, 
Olivias,  Amaryllis,  etc.  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons, 
Forest  Hill,  had  also  a  collection  of  Palms,  Crotons, 
Caladiums,  Begonias,  Heaths,  and  Orchids.  Messrs. 
Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  had  Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas,  Heaths,  Palms,  etc.  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  & 
Son  had  standard  and  dwarf  Roses  in  pots  and  also 
cut  flowers.  Mr.  Ware  had  a  large  collection  of 
Tree  Paeonies,  Azalea  mollis,  Cannas,  etc.  Messrs. 
H.  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton,  showed  a  collection  of 
Dendrobiums,  Cattleyas,  and  Cypripedium  dellatu- 
lum.  Near  by  was  a  fine  collection  of  varieties  of 
Cattleya  Mossiae,  C.  Mendelii  and  Miltonias  from 
Mr.  W.  May,  gardener  to  F.  C.  Jacomb,  Esq., 
Cheam  Park,  Surrey.  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  High 
Holborn,  had  a  large  collection  of  single  and  double 
Petunias,  as  well  as  a  collection  of  Cacti  in  the 
corridor,  many  of  them  being  in  bloom.  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Son,  Covent  Garden,  also  had  a  collection  in 
the  corridor,  consisting  of  Ixias,  Irises,  Tulips, 
Herbaceous  Paeonies,  etc.  Near  the  entrance  to  this 
place  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  had  a  large  collection  of 
Tulips,  late  Daffodils,  Paeonies,  etc.  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  showed  a  collection  of  new 
plants,  many  of  which  were  certificated.  Mr.  C. 
Turner  had  a  group  of  pot  Roses.  Mr.  D.  Phillips 
exhibited  a  collection  of  show  Pelargoniums,  some  of 
which  were  new.  Mr.  R.  Scott  had  a  group  of 
Palms,  Azaleas,  Caladiums,  Ferns,  etc.  Medals 
were  awarded  to  most  of  these  groups. 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN. 


Winter  Flowering  Subjects. —Where  a  sufficient 
stock  of  rooted  cuttings  is  not  now  in  hand,  it  may 
still  be  increased  by  taking  off  fresh  batches.  The 
latter  will  be  useful  in  prolonging  the  supplies  of  the 
respective  kinds,  by  coming  into  flower  at  a  later 
period  than  those  now  rooted  and  potted  off.  Sub¬ 
jects  that  may  be  mentioned  for  this  purpose 
are  Scutellaria  mocciniana,  Euphorbia  fulgens 
(jacquiniaeflora),  Begonia  insignis,  Thyrsacanthus 
rutilans,  Salvia  boliviensis,  S  fulgens,  Plumbago 
rosea,  Vinca  rosea,  Centropogon  Lucyanus  and 
others. 

Poinsettias. — Batches  of  the  different  varieties 
of  Poinsettia  may  be  rooted  at  intervals  from  now 
up  to  August  according  to  requirements,  that  is,  in 
point  of  numbers  and  the  length  of  time  the  supply 
is  required.  Take  off  the  cuttings  with  a  heel  of  the 
old  wood  and  they  will  root  with  more  certainty. 

Anthuriums. — Those  of  the  flowering  type  such 
as  A.  Scherzerianum,  now  that  they  are  flowering, 
may  be  put  in  a  house  with  a  cooler  and  more  airy 
temperature  and  they  will  last  all  the  longer  for  it. 
Of  course  they  should  not  be  exposed  to  anything 
like  cold  draughts,  at  least  until  they  have  been  in 
their  cool  quarters  for  about  a  week,  so  that  they 
may  get  hardened.  This  will  be  necessary  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  warmth  and  moisture  of  the  house  in 
which  they  have  been  flowered,  and  the  difference  in 
temperature  of  the  house  to  which  they  are  taken. 

Aphelandras. — Cuttings  of  old  plants  are  fre¬ 
quently  taken,  but  the  best  plants  are  obtained  from 
seeds.  This  applies  to  the  dwarf-growing  kinds, 
such  as  A.  aurantiaca  and  its  varieties,  as  well  as 
A.  fascinator  and  others.  If  already  germinated 
they  should  be  potted  on  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
properly  handled,  and  kept  in  a  warm  place  close  to 
the  glass  to  urge  them  into  growth. 

Salvias. — The  stock  of  Salvias,  including  S. 
azurea,  S.  a.  grandiflora,  S.  rutilans,  S.  involucrata 
Bethelli,  S.  cacalifolia,  and  others  being  grown  cn 
for  autumn  and  early  winter  flowering,  should  be 
kept  pinched  at  the  present  stage  of  their  growth,  to 
make  them  bushy  ;  later  on  they  may  be  stood  in 
the  open  air  in  some  sunny  position  on  a  bed  of 
ashes,  where  they  should  be  well  attended  to  in  the 
matter  of  watering  and  staking. 

Peaches. — The  fruits  in  the  earliest  started  house 
will  now  be  colouring  and  fast  approaching  maturity. 


Full  exposure  is  necessary  to  their  proper  colouring, 
with  abundance  of  ventilation  during  the  day  and  a 
little  at  night.  Before  the  final  stage  is  reached 
give  a  watering  with  tepid  liquid  manure,  and  more 
liquid  manure  may  be  used  on  this  occasion  than 
previously.  Syringing  may  be  continued  as  long  as 
possible  while  there  is  no  danger  of  spoiling  the 
fruit.  This  will  keep  down  red  spider  till  the  latest 
fruits  are  gathered  ;  and  it  may  be  continued  again 
afterwards. 

Bedding  Plants. — No  time  should  now  be  lost 
in  getting  out  any  Calceolarias  which  may  still  be 
on  hand.  The  frames  and  store  places  may  also  be 
cleared  of  such  things  as  Stocks,  Asters,  Chinese 
Pinks,  Helichrysums,  Acrocliniums,  and  all  those 
half-hardy  subjects  which  have  been  raised  under 
glass.  The  careful  cultivator  will  have  thoroughly 
hardened  off  all  these  things  before  now.  Tender 
and  subtropical  subjects  would  hardly  be  safe  in  the 
open  air  yet  except  in  sheltered  places  where  pro¬ 
tection  may  be  given.  Hardening  off  may  of  course 
be  proceeded  with. 

Onions. — Where  the  seedlings  are  sufficiently 
advanced,  proceed  with  thinning  before  the  plants 
get  in  any  way  crowded.  The  distance  apart  to 
which  they  should  be  thinned  will  depend  upon  the 
size  to  which  the  bulbs  are  to  be  grown.  For 
ordinary  purposes,  about  3  in.  or  4  in.  will  be 
sufficient,  as  bulbs  of  moderate  size  and  well  ripened 
keep  better  than  those  of  unusual  dimensions.  Some 
prefer  to  do  the  thinning  gradually,  so  that  they  may 
use  the  young  Onions  as  required,  but  the  disturb¬ 
ance  of  the  ground  by  pulling  up  Onions  of  some 
size  often  enables  the  maggot  to  get  in  the  ground 
to  injure  those  that  are  left. 

Beetroot  and  Parsley. — Where  necessary  these 
should  be  thinned  and  transplanted  in  showery 
weather,  because  they  take  better  to  the  fresh  soil 
after  the  operation  and  entail  less  or  no  trouble  in 
watering  afterwards.  It  is  not  a  usual  plan  to 
transplant  Beetroot,  but  if  carefully  performed,  the 
plants  succeed  perfectly.  In  making  holes  to  receive 
the  young  plants,  be  careful  to  make  them  sufficiently 
deep  to  receive  the  slender  tap  root  without  doubling 
up,  cotherwise  the  roots  cannot  help  becoming 
deformed.  The  soil  should  have  been  properly  pre¬ 
pared  in  autumn,  so  that  the  tap-root  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  proceeding  straight  downwards,  for  this 
means  all  the  difference  between  well  and  badly 
formed  roots. 

- - 

CALOCHORTUSES. 

Mariposa  Lilies. 

Among  all  hardy  and  half-hardy  bulbs  there  are 
none  more  pleasing  or  unique  in  form  than  these 
grand  “Butterfly  Tulips’’  or  “Mariposa  Lilies’’ 
from  Mexico  and  California.  When  well-grown, 
there  are  none  of  the  half-hardy  Orchids  that  can 
compare  with  the  Calochortuses  for  beauty  and  ex¬ 
quisite  colouring.  I  have  grown  them  on  a  warm 
sandy  border  in  the  open  for  several  years,  and  as  a 
subject  for  cold  frames  with  such  Cape  bulbs  as 
Freesias,  Sparixias,  &c.,  there  are  none  more 
suitable  or  easily  grown  with  a  little  care. 

They  need  a  sandy  an  1  open  compost.  If  raised 
and  afforded  the  protection  of  any  old  and  almost 
worn  out  frame,  I  have  never  had  the  least  trouble 
in  securing  a  fair  return  for  the  little  attention  they 
require.  Peat  or  leaf  soil  in  equal  proportions  to 
the  sandy  soil,  with  a  very  little  thoroughly  decayed 
stable  manure,  will  grow  them  well.  They  increase 
from  offsets  almost  as  freely  as  Freesias,  and  if 
treated  in  the  same  manner  are  certain  to  afford 
every  satisfaction. 

As  cut  flowers,  the  Calochortuses  are  grand ; 
coming  on  a  strong  and  wiry  stem  of  medium  length, 
and  lasting  in  a  cut  state  almost  as  long  as  an  Orchid. 
Keep  the  soil  very  dry  during  late  autumn  and  win¬ 
ter,  and  do  not  start  them  quite  so  early  as  you 
would  the  Freesias.  At  the  end  of  February  it  is  an 
excellent  plan  to  give  the  bed  a  thorough  watering, 
and  so  start  them  into  growth  at  a  little  later  date. 

Let  them  have  plenty  of  water  while  in  active 
growth  ;  providing  your  compost  is  of  a  sufficiently 
porous  nature  and  slightly  raised,  there  will  be  little 
fear  of  giving  them  too  much  when  in  full  growth 
and  just  previously  to  their  flowering  ;  after  this  has 
taken  place,  cease  to  water  and  let  them  dry  off  and 
be  fully  exposed  to  sun  and  air.  For  pot  work  there 
is  no  need  for  different  treatment  than  the  Freesias, 
Ixias,  etc. — Experience. 


Obituary. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  on  the  9th  inst.  at 
Althorp  Park,  Northampton,  of  Mr.  Edmund  Cole, 
gardener  to  Earl  Spencer,  aged  52  years.  Thiswell- 
known  and  much  respected  gardener,  who  had  long 
suffered  from  chronic  Bright’s  disease,  first  became 
a  head  gardener  in  the  service  of  F.  W  Dalman. 
Esq.,  at  Alverstoke,  Gosport,  in  1871,  and  there 
proved  himself  to  be  a  most  successful  grower  and 
exhibitor  of  plants,  fruits,  and  vegetables  at  the 
Cosport,  Portsmouth,  and  Fareham  Exhibitions,  his 
most  successful  productions  being  his  well  known 
stove  plants.  He  was  also  very  successful  with  his 
Grapes,  and  was  the  first  to  exhibit  pot  vines  at  the 
Southsea  Shows.  He  showed  black  and  white 
varieties  in  the  form  of  arches,  and  these  were  usually 
the  principal  features  of  the  exhibition  In  January, 
1878,  he  entered  the  service  of  Earl  Spencer,  at 
Althorp,  and  took  in  hand  the  remodelling  of  the  ex¬ 
tensive  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds,  and  the  re¬ 
heating  on  modern  principles  of  plant  and  fruit 
houses,  all  of  which  he  carried  out  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner.  In  1882  he  introduced  into 
commerce  the  fine  seedling  Potato,  “  Cole's 
Favourite,’  which  won  the  prize  of  ten  guineas  at 
the  Northampton  Seedling  Potato  Exhibition,  offered 
for  the  best  cropping  and  best  table  quality  seedling 
then  on  trial.  It  also  obtained  certificates  at  Chis¬ 
wick  and  other  places.  In  1887  he  introduced  the 
Althorp  Marrow,  a  very  fine  white  wrinkled  Marrow 
Pea,  which  was  sent  out  by  Messrs.  J.  Perkins  &  Son, 
of  Northampton. 

He  was  an  active  and  useful  member  of  the  North¬ 
amptonshire  Horticultural  Society,  and  a  successful 
exhibitor  at  its  exhibitions,  at  which,  with  Grapes 
especially,  he  was  seldom  beaten.  His  services  as  a 
judge  were  also  in  much  demand  at  Shrewsbury  and 
other  shows  in  the  midland  counties.  He  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  a  wide  circle  of  gardening  acquaintances, 
and  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  noble  employer, 
as  well  as  of  those  who  served  under  him.  Mr.  Cole 
leaves  a  widow  and  six  children  to  mourn  his  loss. 

- -*• - 

Questions  add  snsroeRs. 

%*  Correspondents  are  requested,  in  order  to  avoid  delay, 
to  address  all  communications  to  “The  Editor" 
or  “  The  Publisher,”  and  not  to  any  person  bv 
name,  unless  the  correspondence  is  of  a  private 
character.  Telegrams  may  be  addressed  “  Bambusa, 
London." 

Names  of  Plants.— C.  S. :  The  broad-leaved 
Garlic,  Allium  ursinum. — Charles  Dixon  :  The  plant 
with  yellow  flowers  is  Pittosporum  bicolor ;  the 
other  with  blue  flowers  is  Rhaphithamnus  buxifolius 
of  Myers. — T.  H.  :  Euphorbia  chamaecyparisias  ;  2, 
Sedum  Rhodiola  ;  3,  Alyssum  saxatile  ;  4,  P'ritillaria 
Meleagris,  one  flower  being  a  pale  variety  of  it  :  3, 
Ranunculus  aconitifolius  flore  pleno  ;  6,  Croton  not 
recognised;  7,  Adiantum  decorum;  8,  Pteris 
tremula ;  9,  Selaginella  Braunii.  —  IF.  J .  D.  : 

Doronicum  Pardalianches. 

Black  Varnish. — Would  some  reader  who  has 
tried  black  varnish  as  a  paint  for  greenhouses  be  so 
good  as  to  give  their  experience.  We  lay  very  low, 
and  white  lead  paint  does  not  stand  long,  and  my 
employer  is  anxious  to  try  black  varnish,  but  I  have 
never  heard  of  its  being  used  for  such  work. — IF.  K. 
rWe  think  you  would  be  much  better  advised  to  try 
the  Indestructible  Paint.  We  used  some  (stone 
colour)  five  years  ago  and  it  has  stood  admirably. — 
Ed.] 

Tomato  House. — White  :  The  most  suitable  struc¬ 
ture  for  Tomatos  is  a  span-roofed  house  with  a  roof 
no  higher  than  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  plants, 
say  about  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  high  in  the  centre.  Toma¬ 
tos  are,  however,  very  accommodating,  and  may  be 
grown  in  various  sorts  of  houses  provided  the 
cultural  treatment  is  suitable.  If  you  want  a  house 
of  some  width  you  may  make  beds  down  the  centre  and 
round  the  sides,  with  sufficient  pathways  to  get  about 
to  water  the  plants,  stop  and  tie  them,  as  well  as 
other  necessary  work.  Sufficient  hot-water  piping 
may  be  taken  round  the  sides  of  the  building  to  heat 
it,  and  if  very'  wide  some  pipes  may  be  taken  down 
the  centre.  Heat  is  chiefly  wanted  in  spring  to  start 
the  plants  into  vigorous  growth,  after  which  less  and 
less  will  be  necessary  till  it  may  be  left  off  altogether. 
Give  plenty  of  ventilation  on  all  favourable  occasions, 
especially  when  in  flower  to  favour  the  distribution 
of  the  pollen  and  the  setting  of  the  fruit.  Your 
flowers  are  evidently  dropping  because  they  have  not 
been  fertilised ;  we  would  suggest  (without  exact 
evidence  of  the  attendant  circumstances)  that  you 
give  more  ventilation  and  keep  the  atmosphere  of  the 
house  rather  dry.  The  base  or  foundation  of  the 
house  you  intend  to  build  should  not  be  more  than 
12  in.  or  18  in.  above  the  ground,  above  which  height 
all  should  be  glass,  even  including  the  ventilators. 
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Communications  Received. — W.  C.  D.  P. 
McK. — A.  H. — J. — R.  D. — Cosmos. — H  N.— J  H 
next  week) — W.  B. — G. — X. — 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

James  Veitch  &  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea, 
S.W. — Catalogue  of  Plants,  including  novelties  for 
1892. 

Herd  Brothers,  Penrith.— Bedding  and  Hardy 
Herbaceous  Plants,  &c. 

- -L- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

May  23rd,  1892. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and 
39,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.,  report  Agricul¬ 
tural  seeds  steady,  with  small  consumptive  demand. 
Mustard  is  scarce  and  dearer.  Rape  seed  in  narrow 
compass  and  firmly  held,  h  rench-Italian  Ryegrass 
scarce. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

May  25 tli. 


Apples...  per  £-sieve 
Canadian  and  Nova 
Scotian  Apples 

per  barrel  12  0  20  o 
Tasmanian  Apples 

per  case...  80150 


s.  d.  s.a 

Strawberries  per  lb.  20  40 
New  Grapes  per  lb.  26  40 
Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael’s,  each  26  60 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 

s.  d  s.  d. 

1050 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 
s.  d.  s .  d. 


ArtichokesGlobe  doz.  30  60 

Asparagus . bun.  20  50 

Beans,  French,  perlb.  20  26 

Beet . per  dozen  20  30 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  16  26 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz.  30  60 

Celery . per  bundle  2  6 

Cucumbers  . each  06  10 

Endive.  French,  doz.  26  30 
Herbs  . per  bunch  02  06 


s.  d.  5.  d 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  16  20 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  20 

Onions . per  bunch  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  1  6 
Smallsalading, punnet  o  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ...  1  6 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  1  6  26 

Turnips . per  bun.  o  6 

Kent  Kidneys 


Potatos. — Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton; 

80s.  to  loos,  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  per  doz.  60  90 

Azalea  . per  doz.  18  o  42  o 

— Mollis . per  doz.  18  o  36  o 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  40120 

Cineraiia  ...per  doz.  40  80 

Deurzia...per  doz  ...60  90 
Dracaena  term.,  doz.  24  o  36  o 
Dracaena  viridis,doz.  90180 
Scheveria  Pyramid- 

alis . 9  o  18  o 

Erica  various  per  doz.  9  o  24  o 
Evergreens, invar.doz  6  o  24  o 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  0  18  o 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  8  o  12  0 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60  0 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Fuchsia,  . per  doz  6  o  12  o 

Genista . per  doz.  6  o  10  o 

Heliotrope,  per  doz.  40  6  o 
Ivy  Geraniums,  per  doz. 

doz.  pots  12  o  18  0 
Lilium  Harrisii.doz.  15  o  30  o 

Lobelia,  . per  doz.  40  60 

Marguerites,  per  doz.  6  o  12  0 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  5  o  10  o 

Musk,  . per  doz.  30  60 

Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  10  6 
Palms,  Specimen  ...  15  o  63  o 
Pelargoniums, perdoz.  9  0  18  o 

— scarlet . per  doz.  40  60 

Spiraeas . per  doz.  8  o  12  o 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Anemone  various, 

doz.  bun.  20  4  0  j 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  20  40 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 

Bluebells,  doz.  bchs.  09  16 
Carnations.  12  blooms  10  30 

Cowslips,  doz.  bchs.  10  16 
— Single,  doz.  bchs.  16  60 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  26  40 

Gardenias  12  blooms  16  40 
Heliotropes, 12  sprays  06  10 

Jonquils,  doz.  bnches  10  20 
Lilac,  French, 

per  bunch  40  50 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  26  40 
Liliums  var.,dz.blms.  16  30 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

doz.  bunches  30  90 
MaidenhairFern,i2bs.4  080 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  20  4  c 
Mignonette...  12  bun.  30  6  c 
Myosotis  or  Forget- 
me-not,  doz.  bnchs.  20  40 
Moss  Roses,  (French) 

doz.  blooms  20  40 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Narciss,  double, 

doz  blooms  06  09 
Narciss,  var., 

doz.  bunches  20  40 
Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  09  10 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  40  60 

I  Primroses,  doz.  bchs.  06  10 

Primula,  double,  bun.  09  10 

Pansies,  doz.  bchs  ...10  20 
j  Polyanthus,  doz.  bchs.  20  40 
i  Oi  chid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from  03  10 

Roses,  yellow,  dozen  20  60 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  20  40 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  16  26 

—  Tea . per  dozen  10  30 

Spirasas... doz.  bnchs  40  60 
Tuberoses,  per  doz  06  16 
Tulip,  doz.  bchs .  20  60 

I  Violets  Dark,  French, 

doz.  bunches  10  16 
— English,  doz.  bchs.  10  16 
|  Wallflowers, 

doz.  bunches  30  40 


CQ1TTE17TS 


PAGE 

Arisarum  probossideum  ..  615 


Aspen  House .  . 613 

Californian  flowers . 61 1 

Calochortuses  . 617 

Cattleya  iricolor  . . 616 

Chicago  Exhibition  . 612 

Climbing  Plants  . . 608 

Coleus  for  exhibition . 615 

Combretum  purpureum  ...615 

Cypripedium  Eurylcchus...6i6 

Cypripedium  Evenor . 616 

Dendrobium  Leeanum 

atropurpureum . 616 

Dendrobium  lineals  . 616 

Dentaria  bulbifera . .A15 

Disporum  sessile 

variepatum  . 615 

Floriculture  . 612 

Forsythia  suspensa  . 612 

Fruit  Show,  the  Inter¬ 
national  . 608 

Gardeners  Calendar . 617 

Genista  hispanica  . 615 

Grafting  in  Moss . 6:2 


PAGE 


Hampton  Court,  burning 

of  an  old  oak  at  . 609 

Herbaceous  Border  . 614 

Holmes’  Memorial 

Challenge  Cup . 609 

Laslia  purpurata,  Erratic  ...6j6 
Masdevallia  caudata- 

Estraaae . 616 

New  and  Rare  Plants  . 610 

New  Zealand  Water  Lily. ..615 

Obituary . 617 

Orchids  at  Cheltenham . 613 

Peloria  of  Cattleya 

Mendelii... . 616 

Rhododendron  Collettia- 

num . 615 

Richardias, Planting  out  of  614 

Scottish  Notes . 615 

Societies . 616 

Spring.  A  dry  . 608 

Stimulants  for  plants  in 

pots . 609 

Temple  Show  .  614 

Tropaeolum  Mrs.  Clibran...6i5 
Vanda  teres  alba,... . 616 


3T.  JACOBS  OIL 

Cures  N-uralgia,  Rheumatism , 
Sciatica,  Gout ,  Sprains,  and  Bruises, 
li  acts  tike  magic.  It  penetrates 
to  the  seat  of  the  disease.  It 
is  for  outward  applicati  n  only. 


PARISIAN  BLINDS. 


AWARDED  40  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


Exhibited  on  Conservatory  at  Stand  14,  Group  A, 
International  Horticultural  Exhibition,  London. 

mr.  RICHARDSON  &  GO., 

Horticultural  Works,  DARLINGTON 


Highest  Awards ,  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition,  1891. 

THE  “STOTT ” 

PATENT  INSECTICIDE  DISTRIBUTOR 

The  Distributor 


VIEW  (PART  SHEWN  IN  SECIIC;! 


CHEAP,  SIMPLE,  &  EFFECTUAL.  28/-  Complete. 

INSECTICIDE  “  KIILMRIGHT.” 

CERTAIN  PREVENTIVE  OF  MILDEW. 

DEATH  to  CATERPILLARS  and  all  INSECT  PESTS  on 
Vines.  Hops,  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  Chrysanthemums,  and 
ether  Plants.  NON-POISONOUS. 

21b.  Tins,  1/9  ;  141b.  Tins,  9/- ;  561b.  Kegs,  34/-. 


FERTILIZER  “  FEEBMRIGHT.” 

MOST  INVALUABLE  FOR 

Roses,  Chrysanthemums,  Greenhouse  and 
Stove  Plants. 

21b.  Tins,  1/-;  141b.  Bags,  4/6;  561b.  Bags,  15/-. 

PRICE  LISTS  &  TESTIMONIALS  ON  APPLICATION. 

2oz.  Sample  Tin  “  KILLMRIGHT "  sent  gratis  on 
application. 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL  FROM  THE 

“ STOTT ” 

Fertilizer  St  Insecticide  Distributor  Co.,  Ltd., 

MANCHESTER. 

RETAIL  FROM  ALL  IRONMONGERS,  SEEDS ViEN,  &c. 

See  Stand  54,  Horticultural  Exhibition ,  Earl's  Court. 


For  all  INSECT  PESTS  in  Greenhouses 
and  Frames  nothing  has  proved  equal  to 

LETHQRIQN  (Vapour  Gone), 

PATENT. 

They  are  now  universally 
admitted  to  be  thoroughly 
uniform  in  strength  and 
safe  for  any  plants  or 
flowers,  even  if  four  times 
the  quantity  are  used.  Scale 
and  Mealy  Bug  may  be 
completely  eradicated  by- 
using  the  Cones  double 
strength. 


Prices:  For  Frames 
of  50  to  100  cubic  feet, 
No.  1  Cone  reduced  to 
6d.  each  :  500  ft.,  No.  2, 
Is.;  1000  ft.,  No.  3, 

Is.  6d. ;  4000  ft.,  No.  4,  5s. 

The  Houses  should  be  well  secured. 

CORRY  CO.,  LTD., 

13, 16  «  16,  FIKSBOBY  STREET,  LONDON,  E,C. 


For  Destroying  Weeds  on  Garden  Walks,  Carriage 
Drives,  Roads,  Stable  Yards.  &c  Saves  more  than 
twice  its  cost  in  Labour  No  Smell  No  disturbance 
of  the  Gravel 

One  application  will  keep  the  Walks  clear  of 
Weeds  for  at  least  18  Months. 

Recommended  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Head,  Superintendent, Crystal 
Palace  Gardens;  Mr.  J.  Press,  Head  Gardener.  Alexandra 
Palace;  Mr.  J.  Bell,  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  Gardener;  the 
Empress  Eugenie’s  Gardener ;  Mr.  E.  S.  McLalrin,  and  others. 
The  Solution  is  applied  with  an  ordinary  watering-can. 

Prices,  in  1  and  2-Gal.  Tins,  2s.  per  Gal.  (Tins  included) 
in  5-Gal.  Drums.  Is.  6d.  perGal.;  10.15and  20-Gals.,  1  s.  4d 
perGal.  Special  quotationsfor  large  quantities.  Carriage 
paid  on  10  Gals,  and  Upwards. 

Used  ill  the  proportion  of  one  gallon  to  25  gallons  of  water 

THE  “  ACME7’  SUMMER  SHADING 

GREEN  AND  WHITE. 

For  shading  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  etc?  Does  not 
wash  off  with  the  rain.  Can  be  used  warm  or  cold,  i  lb  makes 
half  a  gallon. 

In  Tins,  1  lb.,  Is.;  2  lbs.,  2s.;  4  lb  .,  3s.  9d. 

For  particulars  of  ANTI- FUNGI  POWDER  for  destroy¬ 
ing  Mildew,  Mould,  etc.,  on  Roses,  Vines,  Tomatoes,  etc.,  the 
Kentish  Plant  M anure,  Soluble  Manure,  Zinc  Labels,  and 
New  Metallic  Inn,  etc.,  apply  to  the 

Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers: 

THE  ACME  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Limited, 

Tunbridge,  Kent,  and  Bolton  Lancashire. 

ALBERT’S 

Highly  Concentrated 

HORTICULTURAL  MANURE 

A  Chemically  Pure  Plant  Food- 

Unparalleled  for  its  Rapid  Action  &  Fructifying 
Properties. 


Best  and  only  Reliable  Complete  Fertilizer  f  >r  all 
Vegetables,  Fruit  Trees,  Vines,  Flowers,  Lav  ns. etc. 

UNPRECEDENTED  RESULTS  OBTAINED  BY  ITS  USE 


Fcr  Prices  and  Descriptive  Pamphlet  apply  to 

H.  &  E.  ALBERT, 

17,  Gracechqrch  Street,  London,  E.G. 

Responsible  Agents  Wanted. 

G^DENIp  B00KJ5 

Published  at  the  “ GARDENING  WORLD'1  OFFICE. 


THE  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA,  IPS  EISTORY  AND 
CULTIVATION.  Edited  by  B.  Wynne. — Contains 
the  most  complete  history  of  “  The  Flower  of  the 
Future”  that  has  yet  been  written;  and  gives 
full  instructions  how  to  grow  it  to  perfection. 
Demy  8vo,  Cloth  Boards,  with  25  Illustrations 
including  3  portraits.  Price,  is. ;  post  free,  is.  3 d. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY’S 

CATALOGUE. — Centenary  Edition.  Containing 
1,000  new  varieties.  All  the  novelties.  A  history 
and  complete  bibliography  of  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  by  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne.  Now  ready. 
Price,  is.;  post  free,  is  1  \d. 

VINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE  _ — The  best  book  on 
Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Superintendent 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden, 
Chiswick ;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee. — 
A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  En¬ 
larged.  Demy  8vo,  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth 
Price,  5s.;  post  free,  5s.  34. 

THE  CARNATION:  ITS  HISTORY,  PROPERTIES, 

AND  MANAGEMENT :  with  a  descriptive  list  of 
the  best  varieties  in  cultivation.  By  E.  S.  Dodwell 
Third  edition,  with  supplementary  chapter  on  the 
yellow  ground.  Price,  is.  6  d. ;  post  free,  is.  fit. 

FLRNS  AND  FERN  CULTURE-  By  J.  Birkenhead, 
F.R.H.S. —  How  to  grow  Ferns,  with  selections 
for  stove,  warm,  cool  and  cold  greenhouses  ;  for 
baskets,  walls,  wardian  cases,  dwelling  houses, 
&c.— Price,  is.  ;  by  post,  is.  3d. 

1,  CLEMENT’S  INN,  STRAND,  LONDON.  W.C. 

SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  is.  for  first  line,  and6<Lfor 
every  nine  words  after.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch  6s., 
per  column  (12  ins.  long),  £3  5s. ;  per  half-page^  £5  ;  per  page, 
£9.  Special  quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and 
others  Wanting  Situations,  thirty  words  for  is.  6J.t  prepaid. 

***  Advertisements  Joy  the  current  week,  and  also 
“  Stop  Orders must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
first  tost  on  Wednesday  Morning. 
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THE  BEDDING  PLANT  OF  THE  SEASON.— GRAND  NEW  DWARF  TROPMDM  “MRS.  CLIBRAN;’ 


quite  distinct  from  any  shade  of 


Colour,  lovely  shade  of  orange-yellow,  habit  compact,  and  about  6  in.  high,  free  and  continuous  bloomer,  produc  ng  a  brilliant  display. 

Gardeners’ Chronicle. —  *  The  colour  is  decidedly  very  good."  .  .  .  “  An  excellent  bedder.” 

Journal  of  Horticulture. — “  The  variety  must  be  regarded  as  an  acquisition.” 

Gardeners’  Magazine.—- “A  distinct  bedding  variety,  will  make  a  gay  display  in  bed  or  border.” 

Mr.  D.  Melville,  Dunrobin  Castle  Gardens.— “  I  think  your  Tropaeolum  should  hr  most  useful.”  [ 

.  .  .  An  excellent  substitute  where  Calce«  laiias  oie  off.” 

Mr.  W.  Ingram,  B»  lvoir  Castle  Gardens. — 1 “  Seems  to  promise  an  effect  not  afforded  by  any 
other  d  warf  bedder.” 

Mr.  Wm.  Earley,  Ilford. — ”  I  am  charmed  with  Mrs.  Clibran  Tropaeolum.” 

Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Great  Bearies.— “  A  very  distinct  novelty.” 

This  splendid  Novelty  has  been  Awarded  several  Certificates.  Plants  ready  now.  Price  1/6  each;  6  for  7  6;  per  doz  U -. 

For  full  description  of  above,  also  other  distinct  Novelties  and  Specialities,  including  New  Belding  Pelargoniums,  see  New  Catalogue  (No.  115),  free  on  application. 

OLDFIELD  NURSERIES,  AETRIRCH AM,  -  And  Principality  Nurseries, 
IO  &  12,  Market  Street,  Manchester;  Llandudno  Junction,  N.  Wales. 


Mr.  D.  T.  Fish,  Bury  St.  F.drnunds  —"Mrs.  Clibran  Tropa?olum  is  unique  in  it  beaut)  ' 

R-  Irwin  Lynch,  Esq.,  Cambi  idge  Botanical  Gardens.—-  ,\  iplendid  novelty  perfectly  t  barmin 
*.n  co'our.” 

Mr.  H.  W.  Ward,  Longford  Castle  Gardens.—”  The  colour 
golden  I  have  hitherto  seen.” 

Mr.  E.  Molyneux,  Swanmore  Park  Gardens. — ‘‘The  colour,  too,  is  so  taking,  it  is  sure  to  be 
welcome.” 

W.  E.  Gumbleton,  Esq.,  Queenstown.— '•  The  colour  is  bright  and  clear,  it  should  be  an 
acquisition.” 


CLIBRAN  <&  SOM, 


PRIZE  MEDAL 

PELARGONIUMS, 

H.  d.  JO flpKS,  of  Ryecroft  Nursery, Court 
Hill,  and  Hither  Green  Lane,  Lewisham,  S.E., 
is  desirous  of  drawing  the  attention  of  the 
public  in  general  and  the  Trade  to  his  fine  and 
extensive  stock  of 

DECORATIVE  PELARGONIUMS, 

for  which  he  was  awarded  the  Silver  Gilt  Medal 
of  the  R.H.S.,  at  their  Great  Show,  held  on  the 
25th  May,  at  the  Temple  Gardens. 

Fine  Strong  Plants,  just  coming  in  Flower,  in  5  in.  pots, 
12s.  and  18s.  per  Dosen. 

Send  to  H.  J  JONES  for  Catalogue  of  all 
the  bestZonal  Pelargoniums,  Dahlias,  Coleus, 
Fuchsias,  Begonias.  &c..  at  lowest  prices 

Primulas,  single  and  double, 
Cinerarias,  Calceolarias, 
Gloxinias,  and  all  others  for 
present  sowing ;  all  saved 
from  the  finest  strains  in 


SUPERB 

STRAINS 


FLOR'STS’ 

FLOWERS. 

DICKSONS 


he  finest  strains 
existence. 


Per  packet  1  6,  2  6,  3.6.  &  5  -  each 

ieed  Merchants, 

Nurserymen,  &c. 


Seed  Merchants,  CHESTER 


(I  IMITEDl. 


6ft.  by  3ft . £i  16 

6ft.  by  4ft .  2  4 

8ft.  by  6ft .  3  10 

J-span  same  price. 


SPECIMEN  COPY,  POST  FREE  i\d. 


DAHLIAS  A  SPECIALITY, 

MY  First  Prize  Crystal  Palace  Collec¬ 
tion  the  choicest  in  Europe,  and  includes  only  the  very 
best  in  Show,  Fancy.  Pompones,  Cactus,  and  Single.  Price 
from  5 s.  per  d .zen,  carriage  paid.  Catalogue  on  application. 

G.  HUMPHRIES,  Nurseryman, 

CWIPPENHAM._ _ 

MR.  D'JDWElL'S  GRAND  CAKNAIIONS.  , 

The  F’inest  Grown. 

Mr.  Dodwell's  Specialities. 

Rizarres,  Flakes,  Picotees,  Selfs,  Fancies,  &  Yellow  J 
Grounds,  io/6  per  doz. 

the  cottage, 

STYYTSriGJEY  -RID..  OXPOEJD. 

JAMES  FLETCHER, 

Horticultural  Builder,  Working-ton. 

CARDEN  FRAMES. 

Best  red  deal,  frames  tj  thick,  lights  2-in.,  glazed  21-oz. 
English  glass,  three  coats  best  white  lead,  improved  set  opens, 
thick  hinges;  put  together  and  taken  to  pieces  in  ten  minutes. 
Span-roof.  Cash  prices, carriagepaid. 


Cucumber  and  Melon  Frames. 

6ft.  by  4ft . £114  6 

8ft.  by  6ft .  2  18  o 

12ft.  by  6ft .  3  *9  0 


oaiiu.  pi  •  j  - 

Pit-lights,  unglazed  or  painted.  6ft.  by  4ft.,  5s. 

Pit-lights,  painted  three  coats  and  glazed  21-oz.,  6tt.  by  4tt.,  14s. 
Catalogue  Free. 

CHEAPEST  GREENHOUSES  IN  THE  TRADE. 

The  Gardening  World, 

ESTABLISHED  1884- 

Price  One  Penny ;  Post  Free,  Three-halfpence. 

Subscription  (including  postage)  :  3  months,  is.Sd. 

6  months,  3s.  3d. ;  12  months,  6s.  6 d.,  prepaid. 
Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  countries  in  the  Postal 
Union,  8s.  8 d.  per  annum,  prepaid. 


PUBLISHING  OFFICE 

1,  CLEMENT’S  ITTTT, 

STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Telegraphic  Address:  “BAMBUSA,  LONDON. 


DAHLIAS. 

HEW  CATALOGUE  FOR  SEASON  1892 

Is  NOW  READY  and  being  posted  to  my  patrons. 

CACTUS  DAHLIAS, 

Including  the  latest  development,  viz.,  the 
sensational  variety 

DELI  CAT  A, 

And  the  two  Sterling  Novelties  of  1891, 

ROBERT  MAHER  &  HARRY  FREEMAN. 

Also  all  the  finest 

NEW  SHOW  AND  FANCY  DAHLIAS, 
NEW  SINGLE,  AND  NEW  POMPONE 
SECTIONS. 

All  the  begt  Novelties,  the  choicest  old  varieties, 
and  most  popular  sorts,  many  illustrations  from 
sketches  of  the  actual  flowers. 

BEGONIAS  FOR  BEDDING, 

SINGLES,  both  selected  to  colour,  and  mixed. 

An  excellent  strain.  First-rate  flowering  Tubers, 
started  in  pots  and  ready 
FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY. 

DOUBLE  BEGONIAS,  mixed,  and  to  colour.  In 
pots  ready  for  delivery  now. 

A  Few  Only  Left  for  Early  Orders. 

NEW  MARGUERITES, 

Bedding  Gem  and  Etoile  d’or  Improved, 

CANNAS,  CAILLIARDIAS,  PENTSTEMONS, 
HARDY  EOCINC  PLANTS,  ORIENTAL 
POPPIES,  SUNFLOWERS,  PYRETHRUMS, 
DELPHINIUMS,  NEW  JAPANESE  PRIM¬ 
ROSES, 

And  manv  other  useful  Families  for  Summer  Bedding. 
All  fully  described. 

The  above  Catalogue,  with  others  previously 
issued  may  still  be  had,  free,  upon  application  to 

THOMAS  S.  WARE, 

HALE  FARM  NURSERIES, 

TOTTENHAM,  I,ONDON. 

(Please  mention  this  taper  when  writing  for  catalogue.) 

FERNS  &  F E R N  CULT U R E . 

mS  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  hound  in  cloth.  By  J. 
BIRKENHEAD,  F.R.H  S.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the 
Cultivation  and  Propagation  of  Stove,  Greenhouse,  and  Hardy 
Ferns.  Every  cultivator  or  lover  of  Ferns  should  possess  a 
copy.  Price  is.  3d.,  post  free  from  the  Author,  Fern  Nursery, 
Sale,  Manchester. _ _____ - 

No  More  Wormsin  Plant  Pots. 

The  Patent  Invincible  Crock  keeps  out  Worms  and  all 
Vermin  ;  saves  time,  expense,  and  annoyance ;  fits  any  pot 
lasts  many  years.  Mr.  J.  Gilbert,  Gardener  to  Lord  Willoughby 
Eresby  writes:  “Dear  Sir-PU  ase  send  me  200  Invincible 
Crocks.  Last  year  I  had  a  lew  given  me  for  tnal.  I  used 
them  in  Chrysanthemum  pots  which  were  P^un=<:^  t0;tbLr™ 
in  soil.  Your  simple  invention  was  most  efticacio us  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  pots  free  of  worms  and  all  traces  o.  vermin.  When 
better  known  it  must  command  an  extensive  sale. 

30,1s.;  100,3s.;  1,000, 25s.  free. 

A.  PORTER,  Stone  House,  Maidstone. 

TfANDfliOANURir 

(Patent.) 

Acknowledged  to  be  unrivalled  for  Efficiency  and 
Economy,  as  most  satisfactory  and  lasting  results 
follow  the  application  of  the  smallest  quantity.  In 
new  and  enlarged  tins,  6d.,  1  /,  2/6,  and  5/6  each, 
and  in  kegs,  28  lbs.  10/6,  56  lbs.  18/,  112  lbs.  32/each. 
Sold  by  all  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen. 
sole  manufacturers; 

Corry  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

horticultural  sundries  merchants 
and  manufacturers, 

13, 15,  &  16,  Finsbury  Street,  London,  E.C. 


VEITCH’S 

PRIMULAS, 

VEITCH’S  SUPERB  STRAINS. 

Red,  White,  Scarlet,  Rose,  and  Mixed. 

These  are  the  finest  in  cultivation,  and  were  awarded  a 
First-class  Certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  for 
superior  quality. 

Per  Packet,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6  cl . 

CINERARIAS, 

VEITCH  S  SUPERB  STRAIN. 

Many  First  class  CertiGcates  have  been  awarded  plants 
selected  irom  this  fine  strain  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  and 
Royal  Botanic  Societies. 

Per  Packet,  2s-  6d. 

CALCEOLARIAS, 

INTERNATIONAL  PRIZE  STRAIN. 

The  flowers  of  this  strain  are  exceedingly  rich  and  varied  in 
colour;  beautifully  spotted,  and  of  remarkably  fine  form  and 
substance. 

Per  Packet,  2s.  Gel. 

For  full  description  of  the  above,  sec  SEED  CATALOGUE 
for  1892 ,  forwarded  gratis  and  post  free  on  application. 

JAMES  VeTtCH  &  SONS, 

Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  CHELSE1,  S.W. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  634. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  oi  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man."— Bacon. 

NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  June  6.— Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Soutk- 

Iampton:  Summer  Show. 

Tuesday,  June  7.— Royal  Horticultural  Society:  Meeting  of 
.  Committees  at  12  o’clock. 

Wednesday,  June  8.— Sale  of  two  new  Cattleyas  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 

Thursday,  lune  9.— Great  Sale  of  Palm  Seeds  at  Messrs. 
Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 

Friday,  June  10— Sale  of  Imported  Orchids  at  Protheroe 
&  Morris’ 'Rooms. _ 

Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY ,  JUNE  tfh,  1892. 

T;  \st  Week’s  Exhibitions.  —  It  would 
indeed  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  when 
referring  to  the  exceeding  beauty,  as  veil 
as  variety  found  at  the  two  great  Flower 
Shows  held  in  London  last  week.  That  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  in  the 
Temple"  Gardens,  was  perhaps  much  like 
what  has  been  seen  in  previous  years,  but 
then  it  was  really  so  much  better  in  even- 
sense  ;  indeed  it  might  be  said  to  have  pre¬ 
sented  the  most  beautiful  as  also  perhaps  the 
largest  show  of  its  kind  yet  held,  which  was 


brought 


together  without  the  aid  of  the 
0  '  We  can 


usual  competitions  and  prizes, 
hardly  hope  at  any  time  to  see  a  better  show 
in  the  Temple  Gardens  than  was  the  lecent 
one,  but  still  we  must  be  ever  prepared 
for  surprises,  for  no  one  can  tell  in  horti¬ 
culture  what  a  year  may  bring  forth. 

The  holding  of  the  Great  Competitive 
International  Show  at  Earl  s  Court  imme¬ 
diately  following  the  Temple  Show  proved 
to  be ’a  most  successful  arrangement,  for 
the  displav  was  a  splendid  one,  the  entne> 
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good,  and  the  interest  shown  in  the  compe¬ 
titions  remarkable.  It  is  long  since  such  a 
show  for  prizes  has  been  seen  in  the  metro¬ 
polis,  and  although  it  may  be  matter  for 
regret  that  the  entire  display  could  not 
have  been  held  in  one  building,  where  a 
truly  superb  effect  might  have  been  pro¬ 
duced,  yet  there  were  the  exhibits,  and  in 
such  ample  abundance  that  material  was  not 
lacking,  only  the  opportunity  to  make  the 
most  of  it. 

We  were  again  enabled  to  see  that  there 
are  still  numerous  fine  exhibition  plants  in 
the  country,  and  it  was  a  special  pleasure 
to  meet  with  them  in  the  South  once  again. 
The  Shows,  too,  proved  to  be  remarkabl}' 
attractive  to  gardeners,  for  they  came  from 
far  and  near  to  see  them,  and  such  gather¬ 
ings  have  a  valuable  social  aspect.  Men 
who  are  all  the  rest  of  the  year  removed  from 
each  other  byperhaps  hundreds  of  miles  come 
together  and  enjoy  each  other’s  society  as 
well  as  the  shows  amazingly.  We  shall 
expect  to  see  many  of  such  friends  at  Earl's 
Court  again  during  the  season,  especially  at 
the  Autumn  Shows. 


TJorced  Strawberries. — There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  of  edible  material 
exhibited  at  the  Temple  and  Earl’s  Court 
Shows  by  far  the  greatest  interest  was 
centred  in  the  extraordinary  fine  Straw¬ 
berries  shown  by  Mr.  Norman,  Gardener 
to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  at  Hatfield. 
Scores  of  other  good  Strawberry  growers 
saw  them  and  sighed  in  vain  for  the 
capacity  to  produce  such  enormous  yet 
handsome  fruits.  It  is  one  of  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  this  kind  of  exhibit  that  they  create 
jealousy  in  the  bosoms  of  not  a  few,  espe¬ 
cially  wealthy  employers,  and  we  heard  of 
one  millionaire— who  is,  if  anything,  rather 
coarsely  exacting — who  going  round  the 
Temple  Show  was  by  his  astute  gardener 
whisked  aside  to  some  other  exhibit  just  as 
the  wonderful  Strawberries  were  being 
reached,  and  thus  avoided  a  round  of 
bullying. 

But  whilst  we  give  to  Mr.  Norman  all 
credit  for  the  skill  shown  in  producing  such 
huge  fruits,  we  may  well  ask  after  all  what, 
beyond  being  grand  to  look  at,  are  they 
worth  ?  We  have  far  too  many  of  these 
large  fruited  varieties,  which  in  a  correct 
sense  are  worthless,  and  would  never  be 
grown  were  they  not  big.  Will  anyone 
venture  to  affirm  that  mere  bulk  is  every¬ 
thing  in  Strawberries,  or  that,  indeed,  it 
bears  one-half  the  value  that  flavour  does  ? 
Who  but  vulgar  purse-proud  people  want 
gigantic  Strawberries  on  their  table  at  the 
cost  of  one  shilling  each,  and  which  are  but 
mere  bags  of  sugary  flesh,  as  devoid  of 
flavour  as  a  turnip.  Certainly  these  are 
not  the  best  Strawberries.  Even  with  the 
very  best  flavoured  sorts  we  have,  it  is 
lar  from  being  a  matter  of  ease  to  obtain 
that  flavour  under  forced  pot  culture,  and 
therefore  to  secure  that  high  flavour  inci¬ 
dental  to  out- door  grown  fruit  allied  to  good 
size  and  appearance  is  after  all  much  more 
meritorious  in  the  case  of  pot  Strawberries 
than  is  the  production  of  mere  giants,  how¬ 
ever  handsome  yet  flavourless.  However, 
let  us  haste  to  do  Mr.  Norman  full  justice. 
He  grows  all  kinds  of  Strawberries  in  pots 
remarkably  well,  and  if  he  favours  mere 
size  in  preference  to  quality  perhaps  he 
best  understands  his  employer’s  taste.  We 
in  common  with  many  others  still  prefer 
lesser  sized  fruits  conjoined  to  good  colour 
and  high  flavour. 


each  Buds  Dropping. — An  experienced 
gardener  with  whom  we  recently  con¬ 
versed  concerning  the  many  complaints 
made  in  the  spring  with  respect  of  Peach 
bloom  buds  dropping  j ust  prior  to  the  time  for 


expanding,  said  that  he  attributed  the  evil 
to  the  common  fault  of  neglecting  to  keep 
the  roots  sufficiently  moist  during  the  late 
autumn  and  winter  months.  “  It  is,” 
said  he,  “  so  very  commonly  the  practice  to 
withhold  water  from  the  roots,  when  the 
leaves  fall  in  the  expectation  that  by  so 
doing  the  ripening  of  the  wood  will  be 
hastened.  This  is  done  in  their  forgetful¬ 
ness  of  the  fact  that  out  in  the  open  root 
moisture  is  invariably  the  greater  after  leaf 
fall  than  before,  yet  we  never  hear  of  buds 
dropping  on  outside  trees.” 

Then  there  is  again  a  common  practice 
that  because  the  borders  have  been  kept 
somewhat  dry  during  the  Winter  to  water 
very  freely  during  Spring  so  soon  as  heat  is 
applied.  Natuially  the  result  is  that  the 
very  exuberant  flow  of  sap  thus  created, 
tends  rather  to  loosen  the  bloom  buds  than 
retain  them.  The  best  practice  by  far  is 
to  keep  the  roots  and  borders  fairly  moist 
through  the  winter,  so  that  when  leaf 
growth  commences  it  is  not  needful  to 
water  too  freely  until  the  fruits  are  set. 
Then  ample  waterings  will  prove  to  be  of 
great  service,  and  if  there  be  too  heavy  a 
set  of  fruit  it  is  so  easy  to  thin  it. 

We  were  in  a  series  of  very  large  Peach 
houses  the  other  day  where  the  planted  out 
trees  of  different  sizes  and  ages  were  carry¬ 
ing  heavy  crops,  whilst  the  trees  in  pots, 
several  hundreds,  had  very  poor  crops, 
indeed  many  none  at  all ;  yet  we  knew  that 
they  bloomed  profusely  in  the  spring.  The 
planted  out  trees  had  ample  root  moisture 
— the  pot  trees  must  have  suffered  very 
much  for  want  of  it.  It  is  indeed  very 
difficult  to  obtain  for  pot  trees  anything  like 
the  same  conditions  for  the  roots  which 
free  growing  trees  find,  and  that  the  soil 
should  often  get  very  dry  is  most  probable. 
In  any  case  the  solution  of  the  great  trouble 
seems  to  be  found  in  this  direction. 


he  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — We 
would  not  again  so  soon  intrude  this 
fund  upon  the  notice  of  our  readers  but  for 
two  things.  First  a  well-known  retired 
gardener,  who  has  some  claim  to  regard  the 
fund  with  interest,  has  written  to  a  contem¬ 
porary  objecting  to  a  course  of  action 
which  he  assumes  (on  the  strength  of  some 
erroneous  statements  which  he  has 
read)  that  the  committee  are  about  to 
take  in  putting  some  children  on  the  fund 
“  on  the  strength  of  a  very  good  dinner 
subscription.”  Had  the  writer  half  the 
serious  interest  in  the  fund  which  he 
professes,  he  would  by  this  time  have  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  rules  under 
which  the  fund  is  managed,  and,  that 
accomplished,  he  would  have  saved  himself 
the  trouble  of  kicking  at  a  shadow  and 
airing  valueless  opinions. 

We  deem  it  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the 
charity  to  state  that  the  committee  have 
never  thought  of  doing  anything  of  the 
kind  suggested,  for  the  simple  reason  that, 
except  in  the  case  of  “memorials,”  for 
which  funds  are  specially  provided,  the}' 
have  no  power  to  put  even  a  single  child 
on  the  fund.  It  is  the  subscribers  -who  by 
their  votes  decide  what  orphans  shall  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  the  fund,  not  the  committee, 
and  while  that  rule  remains  in  force  it  will 
we  are  sure  be  loyally  respected  by  the 
executive. 

Our  second  reason  is  that  we  heard  the 
other  day  from  another  and  very  highly 
esteemed  gardener,  who  mentioned  the 
fact  that  when  the  fund  was  first  proposed 
he  thought  that  objects  for  its  charity  could 
not  be  found  and  did  not  exist.  Now  he 
admits  their  too  great  abundance  and  has 
become  one  of  the  fund’s  warmest 
supporters.  Apart  from  the  orphans  who 
could  not  be  elected  last  February  there 


seems  already  to  be  many  others  likely  to 
become  candidates,  and  the  friends'  of 
several  we  know  are  anxiously  waiting  for 
the  time  to  come  to  nominate  them.  If  the 
ordinary  income  of  the  fund  suffers  nothing 
from  the  liberal  contributions  at  the  recent 
dinner,  then  will  it  be  possible  to  satisfy  a 
good  proportion  of  the  claimants  at  the 
next  election. 

To  that  end,  however,  it  becomes 
obvious  that  there  must  be  no  lack  of 
energy  shown,  especially  by  gardeners,  and 
these  cannot  too  clearly  understand  that 
just  as  much  as  ever  is  it  necessary  that  they 
should  subscribe,  as  after  all  there  is  no 
form  of  income  so  valuable  as  is  that 
derived  from  regular  contributions.  We 
think  the  ex-gardener  we  first  referred  to 
need  not  be  in  trouble  lest  at  some  time  the 
fund  may  fall  upon  evil  days.  None  the 
less  it  is  and  will  be  a  duty  to  see  that 
whatever  may  happen  no  actual  recipient 
orphan  shall  suffer. 

- ■*- - 

Mr.  David  Syme.  of  Peter  Lawson  &  Son,  Ltd., 
Edinburgh,  was  presented  in  London  on  Monday- 
evening,  by  his  friends  in  the  seed  trade,  with  300 
guineas,  and  a  handsome  silver  tea  and  coffee  service 
for  Mrs.  Syme.  A  report  of  the  proceedings  will  be 
found  in  another  column. 

The  Welsh  National  Dinner. — Gardeners  in  general 
and  Welsh  gardeners  in  particular  may  be  interested 
to  know  that  their  order  was  represented  at  the 
Welsh  National  Dinner  given  at  the  Mansion  House, 
on  Saturday  evening  last,  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  the 
Right  Honourable  David  Evans,  by  Mr.  Owen 
Thomas,  gardener  to  H.  M.  the  Queen,  at  Windsor. 

The  Ealing  Horticultural  Society's  annual  summer 
show  will  be  held  this  year  in  the  grounds  of  Gun- 
nersbury  Park,  on  July  13th,  and  the  autumn 
Chrysanthemum  Show  on  November  2nd  and  3rd. 

Windsor  and  District  Rose  Society. — In  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  lateness  of  the  season  this  new 
Society’s  show  has  been  postponed  to  Thursday, 
July  7th. 

The  Mansfield  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its 
annual  show  on  Monday,  August  1,  and  this  year 
offers  increased  prizes  for  groups  of  plants  and 
Roses. 

The  Parks  Committee  have  recommended  the 
London  County  Council  to  authorise  an  expenditure 
of  /400  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
House  in  Southwark  Park,  and  we  sincerely  hope 
the  Council  will  make  the  grant. 

The  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — We  have  much 
pleasure  in  recording  the  fact  that  recent  contribu¬ 
tions  to  this  fund  include  /20,  the  proceeds  of  a  con¬ 
cert  given  at  Altrincham,  Cheshire,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Manchester  Local  Committee  ;  and 
£10,  the  proceeds  of  a  lecture  given  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Ealing  Gardeners'  Improvement  Society,  by  the 
Rev.  Thain  Davidson. 

Potatos  from  Egypt.  —  In  a  recent  paper  on 
Egyptian  Agriculture,  read  at  the  Society  of  Arts, 
Prof.  Robert  Wallace  stated  that  the  Egyptian 
would  grow  anything  for  which  he  could  secure  a 
ready  market  and  a  remunerative  return,  and  Egypt 
was  at  the  present  time  aiding  in  supplying  the  London 
market  early  in  the  season  with  young  Potatos. 

“  Chestnuts.” — Our  Chicago  correspondents  com¬ 
menting  upon  some  remarksof  ours  on  *■  Chestnuts," 
at  p.  528,  writes  “  Please  note  that  the  phrase  is 
used  in  connection  with  an  old  threadbare  anecdote 
(not  merely  a  '  yarn  ')  and  sometimes  with  the 
accompaniment  of  a  small  bell  being  rung  by  the 
listener,  when  the  story  is  told.  The  origin  of  the 
custom  I  do  not  know.” 

Rhododendrons  on  the  Thames  Embankment  — 
Messrs.  John  Waterer  &  Sons,  of  Bagshot,  Surrey, 
have  obtained  from  the  Corporation  of  London  the 
use  of  the  spare  land  on  Victoria  Embankment, 
adjoining  Temple  Gardens  East,  for  holding  their 
usual  exhibition  of  Rhododendrons,  and  the  proceeds 
of  the  same  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  funds  of  the 
London  Hospital.  The  show  will  be  on  view 
throughout  the  month  of  June. 

The  Midlothian  F.  ose  and  Pansy  Society  will  hold 
its  Jubilee  show  at  Penicuick  on  July  23rd,  the 
society  having  been  instituted  in  1842.  In  honour  of 
the  interesting  occasion  the  schedule  of  prizes  has 
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een  made  more  attractive  than  usual,  and  includes 
competitions  for  six  Jubilee  Cups,  Timepieces, 
Barometers,  Silver  Medals,  etc.,  which  the  executive 
hope  will  bring  forth  a  display  worthy  of  the  event. 
Copies  of  the  schedule  can  be  obtained  from  the 
secretary,  Mr.  A.  Cowes,  The  Square,  Penicuick. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next  meeting  of 
the  society  will  be  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James 
Street,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday, 
June  7th,  when  the  Fruit,  Floral,  and  Orchid 
Committees  will  assemble  at  12  o'clock.  In  the 
afternoon,  at  3,  a  paper  on  “  Summer  Pruning  and 
Training  of  Fruit  Trees  "  will  be  contributed  by  Mr. 
A.  Young,  of  Abberley  Hall  Gardens,  Stourport- 
Amateurs  who  grow  hardy  Rhododendrons  and 
Orchids  will  on  this  occasion  have  an  opportunity  of 
competing  for  the  prizes  offered  in  the  society's 
schedule,  and  a  Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal  is  also  to  be 
awarded  to  the  raiser  (amateur  or  professional)  of 
the  best  new  seedling  Orchid. 

- — *• - 

THE  APPLE  CROP. 

Suggestion  for  an  Apple  Show. 

If  what  everyone  says  is  truth  then  should  we  have 
this  year  a  really  grand  crop  of  Apples,  for  everyone 
tells  me  that  there  will  be  such.  The  bloom  largely 
has  escaped  frost,  the  fine  warm  weather  has  set  it 
well,  and  the  recent  heavy  rains  have  cleansed  the 
trees  and  given  to  growth  a  splendid 
fillip.  Altogether  there  seems  to  be 
every  prospect  of  a  fine  Apple  season. 

That  fact  does  of  course  largely  help 
to  the  regret  yet  felt  that  the  proposed 
International  Fruit  Show  does  not 
take  place  this  year ;  still  we  may 
next  year  be  all  the  better  pleased 
that  it  was  deferred. 

In  the  meantime  I  should  like  to 
see  some  special  effort  made  to  utilise 
the  season,  so  far  as  Apples  are  con¬ 
cerned,  by  the  holding  of  a  great  dis¬ 
play  of  those  fruits  in  London  at 
least.  I  therefore  make  a  suggestion 
which  will  perhaps  stagger  some  of 
my  friends.  It  is  that  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  should  for  once 
join  forces  with  Mr.  Milner  and  the 
Earl’s  Court  management  and  arrange 
for  the  holding  at  Earl’s  Court  in 
conjunction  with  the  hardy  Fruit 
Show  of  October  5th,  and  following 
days,  a  special  Apple  Show  and  con¬ 
ference.  There  is  ample  room  and 
the  Society  would  incur  little  expense 
beyond  giving  medals. 

No  doubt  the  Earl's  Court  people 
would  admit  fellows  of  the  society 
on  the  presentation  of  their  tickets. 

The  society  could  arrange  and  con¬ 
duct  its  conferences  and  thus  obtain 
all  the  eclat  with  a  minimum  of  trouble  and  of 
expense.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  such  an  Apple 
Show  and  conference  would  attract  to  Earl’s  Court 
at  least  fifty  times  as  many  people  as  would  go  to 
the  Drill  Hall  or  Chiswick. 

It  would  bring  growers  from  all  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  It  would  give  to  the  Apple  a  status  not  yet 
enjoyed  in  public  estimation.  It  would  immensely 
help  to  popularize  the  society,  and  it  would  show  to 
the  world  that  the  society  was  actuated  by  no  selfish 
or  dog-in-the-manger  policy,  but  was  earnestly 
anxious  to  assist  in  the  promotion  of  horticulture 
everywhere.  So  popular,  I  feel  assured,  would  be 
this  move — so  much  of  eclat  would  it  bring  to  the 
society — that  it  would  be  a  thousand  pities  were  so 
splendid  an  opportunity  to  evidence  the  cosmopolitan 
objects  of  the  socieiy  not  be  availed  of. — A .  Fellow. 

- -5- - 

MOOREA  IRRORATA. 

Last  March  a  plant  of  this  appeared  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  when  it  was 
certificated  by  the  Orchid  Committee.  The  ex¬ 
hibitor  was  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  curator  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  Dublin,  who  had  just 
flowered  it  for  the  second  time.  The  plant  was 
originally  bought  at  a  sale  amongst  other  plants,  and 
nothing  further  is  known  as  to  its  native  country  ex¬ 
cept  that  its  affinities  show  it  to  be  from  Tropical 
America.  When  it  first  flowered  in  1890,  its  nearest 
affinity  was  seen  to  be  with  Houlletia,  but  the 


differences  from  that  and  every  other  genus  were  so 
well  marked  that  a  new  genus  was  made  for  its 
reception,  and  the  name  Moorea  was  given 
in  compliment  to  the  able  curator  at  Glasnevin. 
When  it  flowered  for  the  second  time  in  March 
last,  it  bore  two  racemes  of  bloom,  and  had 
gained  somewhat  in  size  compared  with  that  of 
1890.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  ovoid-oblong,  and 
about  4!  in.  in  length,  while  the  basal  scape  rises  to 
a  height  of  18  in.  to  2  ft.,  bearing  a  raceme  of  ten  to 
thirteen  flowers.  The  spreading  sepals  and  petals 
are  elliptic,  nearly  equal  in  size  and  similar  in  colour, 
namely,  reddish-brown  fading  almost  to  white  at  the 
base,  so  that  the  five  white  portions,  together  form 
an  almost  circular  space  in  the  centre,  as  may  be  seen 
by  referance  to  our  illustration,  which  was  prepared 
from  the  specimens  exhibited  last  March.  In 
several  respects  this  is  a  remarkable  Orchid,  being 
pretty,  novel,  and  interesting. 


VIOLETS. 

A  grower  of  Violets  who  has  made  a  special  study 
of  the  plant,  and  who  annually  sends  large  quantities 
to  market,  informs  us  there  is  no  other  plant  scarcely 
that  so  much  requires  warmth  in  the  atmosphere 
and  the  soil,  as  well  as  ample  food,  light,  and  water, 
as  does  the  Violet,  which  he  considers  the  sweetest 
of  lovely  flowers,  and  he  recommends  that  during 


Moorea  irrorata. 


the  summer  they  be  grown  on  a  northern  aspect,  open, 
and  therefore  not  under  trees  ;  where  they  can  have 
as  much  coolness  and  shade  at  midday  as  they  can 
receive ;  in  the  autumn  there  should  be  a  change  of 
quarters  by  removing  the  plants  to  the  full  sunlight, 
s^  securing  for  them  during  their  natural  period  of 
growth,  a  free  outlook  into  such  blue  sky  as  they 
can  perceive  at  that  season  of  the  year.  In  fact,  to 
use  his  own  words,  "  the  violets  of  winter  and  spring 
are  but  the  condensed  rays  of  summer  sunshine  let 
loose  again  during  days  that  are  cold  and  dreary. 
The  p'ants  make  no  Violets  then  ;  they  simply 
unfold  what  they  have  already  made  and  bound  up 
within.  The  Violet  has  thus  to  do  double  work  in 
the  summer.  It  grows  and  at  the  same  time  it  forms 
within  its  heart  next  year’s  flowers.” — R.  D. 

- - 

THE  FLORISTS’  TULIP. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Brighton  and  Sussex  New  Hor¬ 
ticultural  and  Mutual  Improvement  Society,  held  at 
the  Imperial  Hotel,  Brighton,  on  Thursday,  May 
12th,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  W.  Balchin,  jun  , 
the  members  were  much  interested  by  a  lecture  on 
■■  The  Life  History  of  the  Florist  Tulip,”  by  Mr. 
Richard  Dean,  of  Ealing. 

The  Tulip,  said  Mr.  Dean,  was  introduced  to 
Western  Europe  about  the  sixteenth  century,  being 
brought  from  Constantinople,  where  it  was  held  in 
the  highest  estimation.  The  Feast  of  the  Tulip 
used  to  be  celebrated  annually  in  the  Sultan’s 


seraglio,  and  was  taken  part  in  by  the  Sultan  and 
his  harem.  It  was  first  introduced  to  England  in 
1600,  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  up 
to  1634  Tulips  continued  to  increase  in  reputation 
until  it  was  considered  to  be  bad  taste  for  any  man 
of  fortune  to  be  without  a  collection  of  them, 
rage  in  due  course  spread  to  other  classes,  until  it 
developed  into  the  famous  Tulipo-mania,  when 
fortunes  were  invested  in  Tulips  and  the  most  pre¬ 
posterous  prices  were  paid  for  a  single  bulb.  Having 
enlarged  somewhat  in  detail  on  the  history  of  the 
Tulip,  Mr.  Dean  turned  to  the  life  history  of  the 
flower.  Commencing  with  the  fertilisation,  he  said 
that  no  florist  would  attempt  to  fertilise  a  self- 
coloured  Tulip  The  process  of  fertilisation  was 
effected  by  pollen  being  placed  upon  the  stigma;  and, 
to  prevent  insects  from  getting  inside  and  undoing 
the  work  that  was  being  attempted,  the  florist  put 
a  little  light  cotton  wool  over  the  pollen.  Tulips 
were  divided  into  three  main  classes — the  bizarre, 
which  always  had  a  yellow  ground  ;  and  the  rose 
and  the  bybloemen,  which  both  had  a  base  of  pure 
white.  The  main  object  sought  by  fertilisation  was 
to  get  the  class  grounds  as  pure  and  intense  as 
possible.  Thus  a  white  ground  was  never  crossed 
with  a  yellow.  Fertilisation  having  been  accom¬ 
plished,  the  seed  ripened  in  the  month  of  August. 
The  seeds  should  be  sown  about  the  end  of  October 
or  the  beginning  of  November,  when  the  bulbs  are 
planted ;  the  traditional  day  for 
planting  being  November  9th,  Lord 
Mayor’s  Day.  The  most  suitable 
thing  for  their  reception  was  a 
shallow  box  of  well-drained  light 
compost.  A  curious  feature  about 
the  Tulip  was  that  it  would  not  flower 
under  from  five  to  seven  years.  It 
never  flowered  so  long  as  it  threw  up 
only  a  single  leaf ;  the  single-leaf 
Tulips  were  styled  11  widows.” 
Another  singular  characteristic  of  the 
Tulip  was  the  development  by  the 
seedling  of  “droppers,”  or  bulbs  of 
varying  size  thrown  off  from  the  seed¬ 
ling.  The  Tulip  seemed  to  waste  its 
time  in  the  development  of  these 
droppers,  instead  of  forming  a  flower¬ 
ing  bulb ;  and  all  that  the  florist 
could  do  was  to  select  the  largest  of 
these  droppers,  the  others  being  of  no 
use.  When  a  Tulip  flowered  it  pro¬ 
duced  no  more  droppers,  but  formed 
a  new  flowering  bulb  for  use  next 
year.  One  other  peculiarity  about  the 
Tulip  was  that  at  some  stage  of  its 
existence,  from  the  third  up  to  the 
twelfth  year,  the  self-coloured  flower 
would  rectify,  or  break  away  into  the 
feathered  or  flamed  varieties,  so 
named  according  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  colouring  was 
distributed.  If  it  had  a  circle  of  yellow  at  the 
base  the  broken  flower  would  be  bizarre,  if  it 
was  white  at  the  base,  then  the  flowers  would  be 
either  rose  or  a  bybloemen.  It  was  not  an  uncom¬ 
mon  thing  for  a  flower  to  be  feathered  one  year  and 
the  next  year  flamed,  and  then  another  year  to 
return  to  the  feathered  form  ;  but  a  flamed  did  not 
so  often  turn  into  a  feathered.  How  it  was  that 
these  changes  took  place  no  florist  could  explain. 
There  was  an  old  Persian  legend  to  the  effect  that 
“  Flowers  tell  their  secrets  to  the  stars.”  One  would 
be  pleased  if  they  would  make  it  clear  to  us  why 
they  underwent  these  changes.  It  was  a  secret 
hidden  in  the  silent  mystery  of  the  flower's  nature  ; 
and  the  flower  had  never  yet  succeeded  in  making  it 
known  to  the  children  of  man.  After  explaining 
that  the  quality  of  a  Tulip  depended  upon  the  per¬ 
fection  of  its  markings  and  shadings,  Mr.  Dean  said 
the  Tulip  would  grow  in  any  good  garden  ground. 
They  loved  a  soil  that  was  stiff  and  sharp ;  and  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  be  well- 
drained.  It  could  not  be  too  strongly  asserted  that 
water  that  could  not  get  away  was  the  very  death  of 
a  Tulip.  Water  was  almost  their  only  foe  ;  hence 
it  was  necessary  that  the  bed  in  which  they  were 
planted  should  be  raised  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches 
above  the  ground  level,  and  should  have  sides  of 
turf,  wood,  or  brick.  The  bulbs  should  be  planted 
about  four  inches  deep,  and,  once  planted,  they 
could  be  left  to  all  weathers,  although  when  the 
plants  were  above  ground  they  were  verj'  liable  to 
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be  injured  by  hail,  and  by  water  settling  in  the  cups 
formed  by  the  leaves  and  then  freezing.  Mr.  Dean 
resumed  his  seat  admist  applause :  and  he  was 
awarded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks.  In  response,  Mr. 
Dean  said  that  he  should  be  pleased  at  some  future 
time  to  give  an  address  on  the  Auricula,  of  which  he 
made  a  speciality  He  added  with  much  gratifica¬ 
tion  that,  after  many  years'  labour,  he  had  this  year 
succeeded  in  raising  a  pure  white  double  Auricula, 
which  he  believed  was  likely  to  be  the  only  one  in 
Europe,  as  all  his  endeavours  to  procure  one  from 
abroad  had  failed,  and  no  one  appeared  to  have 
knowledge  of  it. 


HARDY  PLANTS  AT 

DIDSBURY. 

The  Manchester  field  naturalists  had  recently 
again  the  pleasure  of  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  rich 
and  beautiful  garden  at  Brockhurst,  Didsbury,  to 
which  the  kind  courtesy  of  Mr.  Brockbank  allows 
them  access.  Brockhurst  has  long  been  famed  for 
its  botanical  treasures,  these  including  various  Alpine 
curiosities,  in  addition  to  man}-  of  the  choicest  of  the 
pretty  "  old-fashioned  ”  things— so  called  by  the  un¬ 
gracious  and  the  ungrateful — which  were  cherished 
by  the  fathers  of  local  floriculture,  John  Horsefield, 
the  handloom  weaver  of  Besses-o’-th'-Barn,  and 
others  whose  names  will  never  die  while  there  are 
Daffodils  to  enrich  the  spring.  Brockhurst  is  now 
the  refuge  of  many  plants  for  which  we  should 
probably  inquire  elsewhere  near  Manchester  in  vain. 
Mr.  Brockbank  maintains  the  ancient  reputation  of 
South  Lancashire  in  regard  to  its  love  of  the  dainty 
and  the  deserving,  and  this  in  the  spirit  of  the  old 
Greek  sculptors,  who  worked  upon  their  marble  out 
of  simple  devotedness  to  the  purely  beautiful.  So 
that  with  the  man  who  looks  upon  plants  intelli¬ 
gently,  a  visit  to  his  lovely  garden  counts  always  as 
one  of  the  privileges  of  the  season.  The  adjacent 
dell,  with  its  sheltering  trees,  its  winding  walks, 
Ferns,  Primroses,  and  Bluebells,  adds  equally  to  the 
attractions,  and  from  these  we  turn  to  well-stocked 
conservatories.  Fortunately  the  evening  was  bright, 
and  sunset  long  deferred.  Among  the  company, 
numbering  about  thirty,  was  Professor  Weiss,  the 
newly-appointed  botanist  to  the  Owens  College. 

The  scientific  teaching  on  this  occasion,  advantage 
being  taken  of  the  numerous  exotics  right  and  left, 
was  devoted  chiefly  to  the  Ranunculaceae — that  ex¬ 
tensive  and  beautiful  botanical  family,  some  of  the 
members  of  which  reckon  with  the  earliest  play¬ 
things  of  childhood,  while  others  are  the  pride  of  the 
florist,  or  famous  in  classical  literature.  How 
curious  are  nature’s  iiiterminglings  !  A  few  of  the 
race  are  of  immemorial  celebrity  as  medicines  and 
poisons  ;  only  one,  on  the  other  hand,  supplies  an 
article  available  for  human  food,  though  the  wood- 
pigeons  are  glad  of  the  tubers  of  the  Ficaria.  No 
family  of  plants  is  more  instructive  to  the  student  of 
structure  :  the  leaves  presenting,  in  the  different 
species,  every  possible  outline  between  the  linear 
and  the  most  elaborately  divided.  The  inflorescence 
is  also  much  diversified  :  the  colours  of  the  flowers 
are  such  as  give  pause  to  the  most  skilful  of  painters  ; 
their  odours,  when  present,  are  sweet  and  inviting,  as 
in  the  Virgin's  Bower;  maDy  of  them  are  versed  in 
the  fine  art  of  manufacturing  honey,  and  of  preserv¬ 
ing  it  in  ingeniously  formed  XTectarines.  Mark, 
again,  how  curious  and  suggestive  their  relationships. 
The  A'igella  extends  a  friendly  hand  towards  the 
Poppies.  Ihey  can  be  independent  enough  when 
they  please.  Modest,  without  the  drawback  of 
bashfulness,  how  beautiful,  nevertheless,  their  efforts 
to  emulate  the  Water-lilies  (as  the  little  folk  of 
the  home-circle  play  at  royalty)  ;  this  in  the  golden- 
hearted  snow-cups  of  the  placid  river.  That  some  of 
the  family  are  aquatic  indicates  again  how  wide  is 
the  range  of  habitat  among  the  Ranunculaceae. 
Meadow  and  pasture,  the  cornfield,  the  woodland, 
ditchbank,  the  mountainside,  where  the  eagles  go, 
even  the  edge  of  the  glacier,  all  supply  their 
particular  examples. 

Specially  illustrated  on  the  evening  in  question 
was  the  wonderful  way  in  which  the  outer  portions 
of  the  flower  can  be  transformed,  often  to  the  great 
perplexity  of  the  beginner  in  botany.  The  typical 
idea  is  set  forth  in  its  best  manner  in  the  common 
Buttercup.  W  hen  we  look  at  the  Marsh  Marigold, 
the  Anemone,  Thalictrum,  the  Pasque  Flower,  the 
Clematis,  and  many  besides,  no  petals  are  developed, 
and  in  compensation  the  sepals  are  glorified  In  the 


inestimable  Christmas  Rose  and  the  other  Hellebores 
the  calyx  is  again  glorified,  while  the  petals  are 
played  forth  in  the  shape  of  tiny  honeycups.  The 
Globe-flowers,  the  Larkspurs,  and  the  Aconites 
exhibit  other  curious  phenonema,  till  at  last  we  are 
left  with  the  question,  Then  how  can  we  -always  be 
sure  that  our  plant  is  Ranunculaceous  ?  The  answer 
is  soon  given.  All  the  parts  of  the  flower  are  in 
maturity,  absolutely  free,  except  in  the  oneexception, 
the  Nigella,  which,  as  said  above,  in  its  capsule 
touches  the  Poppies. — Manchester  City  Mens. 

- — *- - 

VALERIANA  ROTUNDIFOLIA. 

The  common  Valerian  (Valeriana  officinalis)  is  a 
tall  growing  plant  more  familiar  to  the  botanist  and 
others  along  the  sides  of  ditches,  in  marshes,  and 
wet  places  than  in  gardens,  and  generally  grows  to  a 
height  of  3  ft.,  but  its  lovely  congener  above  named 
is  a  rarer  plant,  and  certainly  a  very  pretty  subject 
for  garden  culture.  The  young  and  unexpanded  buds 
are  of  a  bright  red,  but  when  fully  expanded  the 
flowers  are  white  tinted  with  pink,  and  though  small 
individually  are  very  pretty  when  produced  in  um¬ 
bellate  cymes  on  stems  only  3  in.  to  8  in.  high.  The 
radical  leaves  are  roundly-ovate  and  undivided,  but 
the  stems  bear  one  or  two  deeply  pinnatifid  leaves 
somewhat  after  the  style  of  our  native  species,  V. 
dioica.  The  latter  grows  rather  coarse  however 
under  cultivation,  attaining  a  height  of  one  or  two 
feet,  although  in  a  wild  state  it  does  not  exceed  the 
height  given  for  V.  rotundifolia.  A  somewhat  damp 
position  on  the  rockery  is  the  best  place  for  it. 

_  _ 

INTERNATIONAL 

HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION. 

The  great  summer  flower  show  at  Earl’s  Court  took 
place  on  the  27th  and  28th  ult.  under  very  favour¬ 
able  auspices  as  to  weather,  and  a  large  concourse  of 
people  was  drawn  together,  especially  in  the  after¬ 
noon  and  evening  of  both  days.  The  long  list  of  prizes 
brought  together  large  collections  of  plants  from 
various  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  rather  to  be 
regretted  that  they  could  not  have  been  arranged  in 
one  large  and  spacious  building  where  they  would 
have  been  far  more  effective  than  in  different  rooms 
and  quarters  all  over  the  grounds.  This  same 
means,  however,  served  to  distribute  the  people, 
otherwise  the  crowd  would  have  been  immense  in 
any  one  building  The  greater  number  of  the  com  ¬ 
petitive  groups  were  arranged  in  two  large  halls  in 
the  south-west  corner  of  the  grounds,  and  those  who 
wished  to  see  an  exhibition  somewhat  after  the  olden 
style  would  have  found  it  here. 

The  first  award  for  twelve  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  went  to  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Queen's  Road 
Nursery,  Cheltenham,  who  had  some  well-flowered 
specimens  of  Erica  Cavendishiana,  Pimelea  specta- 
bilis,  Erica  Both welliana alba,  etc  Mr.  J.  H.  Mould, 
Pewsey,  Wilts,  was  second  with  smaller  but 
splendidly-flowered  specimens  of  Tremandra  ver- 
ticillata,  Phscnocoma  prolifera  Barnesi,  and  Dar- 
winia  macrostegia.  Mr  J.  Currey,  West  End, 
Wilton  Road,  Salisbury,  was  third.  In  the  ama¬ 
teurs’  class  for  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  Air. 
Wm.  Chapman,  gardener  to  J.  Spode,  Esq.,  Hawkes- 
yard  Park,  Rugeley,  Staffs,  received  a  Silver  Medal 
in  addition  to  the  first  prize  for  excellence  of  merit. 
His  specimens  of  Tremandra  ericsefolia,  Statice  pro- 
fusa,  Ixora  Williamsi,  and  I.  Dixiana  were  in  grand 
condition.  Mr.  Wm.  Finch,  gardener  to  Jas. 
Marriott,  Esq.,  Queen’s  Road,  Coventry,  was  second. 
Air  Chas.  Turner,  Slough,  had  a  prize  for  twenty 
Roses  in  10-in.  pots.  Alessrs.  Paul  A  Son,  Cheshunt, 
were  first  for  30  Roses  in  any  size  pots.  Air. 
D.  Phillips,  gardener  to  R.  W.  Alann,  Esq.,  Langley 
Broom,  Slough,  had  no  opposition  in  the  three 
classes  for  fancy,  show,  and  zonal  Pelargoniums 
which  were  very  floriferous  and  received  first 
prizes.  In  the  nurserymen’s  class  for  eight  green¬ 
house  Azaleas,  Mr.  C.  Turner  had  by  far  the  largest 
and  finest  specimens  in  Roi  de  Hollande,  Airs. 
Turner,  Etendard  de  Flandres,  etc.  Air.  J.  H. 
Alould  was  second  with  smaller  but  well-flowered 
plants,  and  Air.  H.  James,  Castle  Nursery,  Norwood, 
was  third.  Air.  A.  Offer,  gardener  to  John  Warren, 
Esq.,  Handcross  Park,  Crawley,  took  the  first  prize 
in  the  amateurs’  class  with  floriferous  specimens. 

Air.  J.  Cypher  took  the  first  award  for  ten  exotic 
Orchids,  and  Air.  H.  James  was  second.  The  first 
prize  for  new  Orchids  was  taken  by  Alessrs.  F. 
Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  with  Grammatophyllum 
Aleasuresianrfm.  Epidendrum  Godseffianum,  etc.  ; 


Air.  J  Cypher  was  second  here  Air.  F.  Hooper, 
AVidcombe  Hill,  Bath,  took  thefirst  prizes  for  twentv 
pots  of  Pansies  and  as  many  A'iolas,  which  were 
dwarf  and  well  flowered.  Air.  T  S.  AVare,  Totten¬ 
ham,  had  by  far  the  finest — indeed  a  noble  collec¬ 
tion  of  hardy  herbaceous,  bulbous,  and  Alpine 
plants,  showing  Lilies,  Spiraeas,  Saxifragas, Primulas, 
Cypripedium  Calceolus,  C.  pubescens,  C.  arietinum, 
etc.  Alessrs.  Paul  A  Son  were  second  with  a  much 
smaller  collection.  In  the  nurserymen's  classes  fer 
Gloxinias,  single  and  double  Begonias,  Alessrs.  J. 
Laing  &  Sons  took  the  first  prizes  in  each  case. 
Amongst  the  double  Begonias,  Alfred  Rothschild. 
Lady  Brooke,  and  Laing’s  Rosebud  were  very  fine. 

Alessrs.  AA  ills  &  Segar,  Onslow  Crescent,  South 
Kensington,  showed  all  their  old  supremaev 
as  floral  artists  in  the  arranging  of  nine  Palms. 
The  effect  they  produced  may  be  understood 
from  the  fact  that  the  graceful  Rhaphis  humilis 
was  12  ft.  high,  Areca  Baueri  about  20  ft.,  and  others 
such  as  Latania  borbonica.  Pritchardia  pacifica,  and 
Kentia  Belmoreana  were  of  similarly  magnificent 
proportions.  They  were  set  up  in  front  with  smaller 
undulating  groups  of  Dractena  Lindeni,  Caladiums, 
variegated  Pineapple,  Nidulariums,  and  edged  with 
Selaginella,  in  front  of  which  a  border  of  cut  grass  did 
duty  for  turf,  and  was  very  effective.  This  furnishing 
greatly  enhanced  the  effect  of  the  magnificent  Palms 
Air.  Jas.  Cypher  ,vas  second,  with  a  huge  specimen 
of  Latania  borbonica  and  some  other  subjects,  but 
he  had  no  dressing  whatever.  Air.  Albert  Offer  had 
the  best  fine-foliaged  plants  in  the  amateurs'  class, 
Croton  angustifolius,  Cycas  circinalis,  and  C.  revo- 
luta  being  his  best  specimens.  The  last  plant  had  a 
head  of  125  fronds,  which  took  two  years  to  get  to 
that  perfection.  Air.  J.  Ford,  gardener  to  Sir  C. 
Piggott,  Bart.,  AA  exham  Park.  Slough,  was  second 
Air.  A.  Offer  was  again  first  for  six  Palms,  showing 
Kentia  Canterburyana,  Latania  borbonica,  and  L. 
Commersoni  with  red  petioles.  Alessrs.  E.  D. 
Shuttleworth  &  Co.,  236,  Peckham  Rye,  took  the  first 
prizefor  ten  Crotons  in  the  nurserymen’s  class.  Air.  A. 
Offer  was  again  first  for  six  Crotons,  having  huge 
specimens  of  C.  AVarreni  and  C.  Prince  of  AVales  : 
Mr.  J.  Ford  was  second.  Alessrs.  J.  Laing  A  Sons 
took  the  leading  award  for  twelve  Dracaenas,  and 
Alessrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nursery,  Nor¬ 
wood  Road,  were  second.  For  six  Dracaenas,  Air. 
A.  Offer  took  the  first  award,  and  Air.  AA'm.  Howe, 
gardener  to  Henry  Tate,  Esq.,  Park  Hill,  Streatham, 
was  second. 

Alessrs.  J.  Peed  A  Sons  had  the  finest  Caladiums 
in  medium  sized  but  well  coloured  specimens  ; 
Alessrs.  Laing  &  Son's  plants  were  larger  but  not  so 
well  coloured.  In  the  amateurs’  class  for  Caladiums, 
Air.  Joseph  Day,  gardener  to  AA'.  S.  Glover,  Esq., 
Casino  House,  Herne  Hill,  S.E.,  had  the  best  lot 
The  six  stove  or  greenhouse  Ferns  shown  by  Air.  A 
Offer  were  admirable  examples  of  culture,  Davallia 
polyantha  and  D.  Mooreana  being  of  great  size, 
taking  the  first  prize;  Air.  J.  Ford  came  in  second 
with  good  specimens  of  Nephrolepis  acuta,  Adian- 
tum,  and  Alicrolepis  hirta  cristata.  Alessrs  B.  S. 
AVilliams  A  Son,  Holloway,  took  the  first  prize  for 
twelve  Amaryllis ;  a  very  attractive  and  pleasing 
kind  was  Airs.  AA  .  Lee  with  rose  flowers  and  a  white 
band  along  the  centre  of  the  segments  This  exhibit 
was  arranged  in  the  m  .in  building.  Air.  T.  S.  AA’are 
had  the  first  award  for  hard}-  deciduous  shrubs  in 
flower. 

Ihe  class  for  new  plants  of  any  description  except 
Orchids,  and  introduced  since  188S,  was  certainly  a 
feature  of  the  exhibition.  Alessrs.  F.  Sander  A  Co. 
took  the  leading  award,  showing  some  fine  specimens 
of  Alaranta  Sanderiana,  Leopoldinia  Laucheana, 
Anthurium  albanensi,  A.  Lawrencite,  Cocos 
Pynasrti,  Oreopanax  Sanderiana,  and  Ltracaena 
Sanderiana,  all  of  which  are  stove  plants  of  great 
beauty  and  merit.  Alessrs.  J.  and  Lucien  Linden, 
L’Horticulture  Internationale,  Leopold  Park, 
Brussels,  Belgium,  were  awarded  the  second  prize 
for  a  smaller  but  very  interesting  exhibit,  including 
Tradescantia  superba,  Heliconiaspectabilis,  Dichori- 
sandra  angustifolia,  D.  Alusaica  gigantea,  and  others, 
but  were  subsequently  disqualified  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  not  being  exhibited  for  the  first  time; 
they  had  in  fact  been  to  the  Temple  Show  the  pre¬ 
vious  two  days  !  Cut  flowers  in  the  classes  were 
not  very  largely  represented,  but  Air.  Geo.  Alount. 
the  Rose  Nursery,  Canterbury,  took  a  first  prize 
for  eighteen  Tea-scented  Roses,  and  another  for 
twelve  blooms  of  hybrid  perpetuals. 
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Fruit  and  vegetables  were  fairly  well  represented 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  first  honour  for 
eight  dishes  of  fruits  was  taken  by  Mr.  Jas.  Mclndoe, 
gardener  to  Sir  Joseph  W.  Pease,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Hutton 
Hall,  Guisborough,  Yorks.  He  exhibited  a  Pine¬ 
apple,  Melons,  black  and  white  Grapes,  Cherries, 
Strawberries,  etc.  Mr.  J.  Crawford,  gardener  to 
Col.  Thorpe,  Coddington  Hall,  Newmarket-on-Trent, 
was  second.  In  the  class  for  black  Grapes  Mr.  T. 
Osman,  gardener  to  L.  T.  Baker,  Esq.,  Ottershaw 
Park,  Chertsey,  had  the  best  in  black  Hamburgh. 
Mr.  J.  Mclndoe  was  second  ;  but  was  again  first  in 
the  class  for  white  Grapes  with  Forster's  Seedling. 
Mr.  E.  Peters,  gardener  to  J.  L.  Mansell,  Esq., 
Somerset  Terrace,  Guernsey,  was  second.  Mr.  Geo. 
Norman,  gardener  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  took  the  first  prize  for  twelve  pots  of 
Strawberries,  which  were  magnificent  samples  of 
cultivation.  Mr.  G.  Thompson,  gardener  to  Messrs. 
W.  &  E.  Wells,  Hattonhurst,  Hounslow,  was  second. 
Mr.  G.  Norman  was  also  first  for  a  dish  of  Straw¬ 
berries  ;  and  Mr.  Wm.  Chuck,  gardener  to  P. 
Thellusson,  Esq.,  Brodsworth  Hall,  Doncaster,  was 
second.  Mr.  J.  Mclndoe  had  the  best  Cherries,  and 
was  followed  by  Mr.  Peter  Blair,  gardener  to  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  Trentham.  Mr.  Wm.  Robins, 
gardener  to  Col.  Lee,  Hartwell  House,  Aylesbury, 
had  the  best  Peaches;  and  Mr.  J.  Mclndoe  was 
second,  but  took  first  for  Nectarines,  -while  Mr.  J. 
Hudson,  gardener  to  the  Messrs,  de  Rothschild, 
Gunnersbury  House,  was  second.  Mr.  John  Craw¬ 
ford  had  the  best  scarlet-fleshed  Melon,  while  Mr.  J. 
Bowerman,  gardener  to  Chas.  Hoare,  Esq  ,  Hack- 
wood  Park,  Basingstoke,  had  the  best  green-fleshed 
variety.  Mr.  Geo.  Mount  was  first  for  Tomatos  ; 
Mr.  J.  C.  Tallack,  gardener  to  E.  Dresden,  Esq., 
Silvermere  Park,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  was  first  for 
Figs  ;  Mr.  Thos.  Lockie,  Oakley  Court,  Windsor, 
took  the  first  place  for  Cucumbers ;  and  Mr.  S. 
Mortimer,  Swiss  Nursery,  Farnham,  Surrey,  was 
second  with  specimens  22 J  in.  long.  Mr.  A  -  Newell, 
gardener  to  Sir  Edwin  Sanders,  Fairlawn,  Wimbledon 
Common,  took  the  first  place  for  a  basket  of  Salad 
plants.  Mr.  A.  Smith,  gardener  to  Sir  Oswald 
Mosley,  Bart.,  Rolliston  Hall,  Burton-on-Trent,  had 
the  best  100  heads  of  Asparagus.  The  best  collection 
of  forced  vegetables  came  from  Mr.  Thos.  Lockie, 
while  the  best  unforced  collection  came  from  Mr. 
John  Crawford. 

In  the  main  building  of  the  exhibition  were  some 
competitive  lots  of  market  plants,  fruits,  and 
vegetables.  The  first  prize  for  a  group  of  market 
foliage  and  flowering  pots  came  from  Messrs.  J.  & 
J.  Hayes,  Lower  Edmonton  ;  Messrs.  Wm.  & 
Frederick  Brown,  Brent  Nurseries,  Hendon,  were 
second  ;  both  lots  were  varied  and  very  floriferous. 
The  best  growm  100  market  plants  in  forty-eight  size 
pots  came  from  Messrs.  Wm.  &  Frederick  Brown. 
The  best  packed  basket  of  Melons  came  from  Mr.  F. 
Le  Poidevin,  La  Porte,  Castel,  Guernsey,  as  well  as 
the  best  packed  basket  of  Tomatos.  Messrs.  W.  N. 
White  &  Co.,  Covent  Garden,  had  certainly  the 
finest  collection  of  foreign  produce  for  market  in  the 
shape  of  Apples,  Oranges,  Bananas,  Pineapples, 
Onions,  Potatos,  Gooseberries,  Asparagus,  Lemons, 
etc.  The  Cherries  and  Apricots  showed  awonderful 
taste  in  packing,  which  our  market  people  would  do 
well  to  copy.  Mr.  A.  Johnson,  Central  Avenue, 
Covent  Garden,  was  second  with  a  smaller  collection. 

The  miscellaneous  exhibits  were  very  numerous, 
especially  in  a  square  area  and  in  the  rooms  adjoining 
the,  main  building.  A  Geld  Medal  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  H.  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton,  for  a  group  of 
Orchids,  including  Cattleyas,  Lselias,  Cypripediums, 
Dendrobiums,  etc.  They  also  had  a  Silver  Medal 
for  a  beautiful  group  of  Heaths  and  Pimeleas.  A 
Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  F.  Sander 
&  Co.,  for  a  group  of  Orchids,  including  Cattleyas, 
Laeliss,  and  Odontoglossum  Loureyanum,  etc. 
Messrs.  Charlesworth,  Shuttleworth  &  Co.,  Heaton, 
Bradford,  and  Park  Road,  Clapham,  had  also  a  Gold 
Medal  for  a  fine  group  of  Orchids,  including 
Oncidium  macranthum,  Odontoglossum  Wilckeanum 
nobilius,  Cattleya  grandis  tenebrosa,  C.  Mossiae, 
and  numerous  other  species  arranged  in  a  circular 
mass  upon  the  floor.  Mr.  H.  C.  Princep,  gardener 
to  Viscountess  Portman,  Hogg  House,  Buxted, 
Lckfield,  had  a  Silver  Medal  for  three  huge  and 
grandly  flowered  specimens  of  Dendrobium  nobile 
grown  on  the  pruned  system.  A  Gold  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham 
Cross,  for  a  large  collection  of  Roses  in  pots  and  cut 


flowers  edged  with  Adiantum.  A  Silver  Gilt  Medal 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer,  Knap  Hill, 
Woking,  for  a  large  group  of  hardy  flowering 
Aza'eas.  A  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Son,  Covent  Garden,  for  a  large  collection  of 
cut  flowers  of  herbaceous  plants,  including  Peonies, 
Tulips,  florist  Tulips,  Irises,  Lupins,  Violas,  and 
others.  A  similar  award  was  made  to  Messrs. 
Kelway  &  Son,  Langport,  Somerset,  for  herbaceous 
and  Tree  Paeonies,  Pyrethrums,  Cannas,  Amaryllis, 
etc.  Messrs  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  Scotland,  also 
received  a  Silver  Medal  for  a  large  and  unique 
collection  of  bedding  Violas,  including  Ariel,  Blue 
Cloud,  Dawn  of  Day,  W.  Niel,  Duchess  of  Fife,  and 
a  beautiful  new  kind  named  Rosine.  They  also 
showed  an  interesting  collection  of  Sweet  Peas. 

A  similar  award  was  made  to  Messrs.  J.  Laing  & 
Sons  for  a  group  of  Palms,  Dracaenas,  Crotons, 
Orchids,  Caladiums,  and  Heaths.  They  also  had  a 
collection  of  hardy  cut  flowers.  .  Mr.  J.  Jennings, 
gardener  to  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  Ascott, 
had  a  Silver  Medal  for  a  fine  gioup  of  the  yellow 
Almira  and  the  blush  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison 
Carnations.  A  group  of  Palms,  Dracaenas,  Azaleas, 
and  Orchids,  shown  by  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  & 
Son,  received  a  Silver  Medal.  Messrs.  W.  &  J. 
Birkenhead,  Sale,  Manchester,  had  a  fine  collection 
of  Ferns,  which  received  a  Silver  Medal.  A  similar 
award  was  made  to  Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son, 
Highgate,  for  an  effective  group  of  Palms,  Azaleas, 
Heaths,  F.erns,  etc.  They  also  exhibited  a  collection 
of  herbaceous  plants,  including  Pseoriies,  Irises,  and 
Lilies.  A  group  of  Malmaison  Carnations,  shown 
by  T.  H.  Crasp,  gardener  to  Lord  Wimborn,  Canford 
Manor,  Wimborne,  also  earned  a  Silver  Medal,  as 
did  the  group  of  Cacti  shown  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell 
&  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  had  a 
table  of  single  and  double  Tuberous  Begonias 
Bronze  Medals  were  awarded  to  Mr.  F.  Hooper,  and 
to  Mr.  A.  Smith,  Downley,  High  Wycombe,  Bucks, 
for  fancy  Pansies;  to  Mr.  PI.  Turner,  Horsemoor 
Green,  Langley,  for  Tulips  and  Roses  ;  and  to  Mr. 
Geo.  Phippen,  Reading,  for  Lilies,  Spiraeas,  and 
Ferns,  etc. 

At  the  south-west  corner  of  the  grounds,  and  in 
the  rooms  with  the  competitive  groups,  Mr.  W. 
Iceton,  Putney  Park  Lane,  Surrey,  showed  a  fine 
group  of  Palms,  including  huge  specimens  of  Kentia 
Canterbury  ana,  Latania  borbonica,  Chamaerops 
excelsa,  etc.,  edged  with  smaller  plants,  for  which  a 
Silver  Medal  was  awarded.  Messrs.  J.  Janies  &  Son, 
Woodside,  Farnham  Royal,  had  an  interesting  and 
dwarf  strain  of  Calceolarias  in  32-size  pots.  Messrs. 
J.  Peed  &  Sons  showed  a  group  of  Palms,  including 
Latania  borbonica,  also  Encephalartos  villosus, 
Crotons,  etc.,  edged  with  Antburium  Scherzerianum 
in  bloom,  receiving  a  Gold  Medal.  A  Gold  Medal 
was  awarded  to  M.  Van  Houtte,  Ghent, 
Belgium,  for  a  case  of  Bertolonias  and  Sonerillas 
showing  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  colours, 
striped  and  blotched  in  various  ways  A 
Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  for  a 
collection  of  Iris  Florentina,  Pyrethrums,  Herbaceous 
Paeonies,  and  other  herbaceous  stuff,  including  a 
large  collection  of  Darwin  Tulips.  A  similar  award 
was  male  to  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Swiss  Nursery,  Row- 
ledge,  Parnham,  for  a  collection  of  Cucumbers, 
Tomatos,  and  Melons.  Mr.  J.  Miller,  gardener  to 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Foley,  Ruxley  Lodge,  Esher, 
showed  Mushrooms,  Melons,  and  Apples.  A  Silver 
Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  R.  Churchman,  The 
Vineries,  Wokingham,  for  a  collection  of  60  to  80 
Melons.  Mr.  Chas.  Blick,  The  Warren,  Hayes 
Common,  Beckenham,  also  showed  some  Melons. 
A  group  of  Cycas  revoluta  was  set  up  by  Messrs. 
E.  D.  Shuttleworth  &  Co.  A  group  of  single  and 
double  Azaleas  was  brought  over  from  the  Continent 
by  M.  Adolphe  D’Haene,  Ghent,  Belgium.  A  Silver 
Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Jas.  Mclndoe  for  a 
collection  of  Melons,  Citrons,  Oranges,  Peaches, 
Pears,  Apples,  etc.,  which  served  to  add  variety  to 
the  show. 

There  were  present  on  the  first  day  a  number  of 
Continental  horticulturists,  including  M.  H.  J.  Van 
Hulle,  M.  Aug.  Van  Geert,  M.  A.  D’Haene,  M.  L>e 
Smet,  and  M.  Louis  Van  Houtte,  all  of  Ghent: 
Herr  Wendland,  Herrenhausen,  Germany;  MM. 
Peeters  (father  and  son),  Brussels;  M.  Froebel,  of 
Zurich,  Switzerland ;  and  M.  Leroy,  gardener  to 
Baron  Edmund  de  Rothschild,  Armonvilliers,  France. 
On  the  evening  of  the  first  day  the  exhibition  executive 
invited  a  considerable  number  of  the  leading  horti¬ 
culturists  present  to  a  dinner,  over  which  Mr.  Milner 
presided.  The  principal  toasts  were  “  Success  to  the 
Exhibition,"  proposed  by  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  the 
High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  and  acknowledged 
by  the  Chairman ;  and  the  visitors,  proposed  by 
P  of.  Stewart,  President  of  the  Linnean  Society,  and 
responded  to  by  M  H.  J.  Van  Hulle,  M.  A.  D  Haene, 
and  General  Sheridan,  a  United  States  Senator 


THE  TEMPLE  SHOW. 

Below  we  give  a  list  of  the  awards  made  at  the 
Temple  Show  of  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society 
last  week.  The  new  plants,  fruits,  etc.,  certificated 
will  be  found  described  in  another  column 

Silver  Cups. 

Baron  Schroder . for  a  collection  of  Orchids 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart  ,  M  P 
Messrs  Charlesworth,  Shuttleworth  A  Co. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co. 

Mr.  J.  Cypher 
C.  J.  Lucas,  Esq. 

Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  for  a  group  of  Plants 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  ,, 

Messrs.  R.  Smith  &  Co.,  for  group  of  Clematises. 
Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  for  Roses. 

Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Sons,  for  collection  of  l'ruit 
Trees. 

Mr.  A.  Waterer,  for  collection  of  Azaleas, 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  for  group  of  Plants 
Messrs.  W.  &J.  Birkenhead,  for  collection  of  Ferns 
Mr.  G.  Norman,  Hatfield,  for  Strawberries. 

B.  S.  Williams’  Memorial  Medal. 

Baron  Schroder,  for  Ccelogyne  Dayana. 

Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal 
Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  for  Gloxinias,  Calceolarias, 
Mimulus,  &c. 

Earl  of  Portman,  for  specimens  of  Dendrobium 
nobile. 

F.  Wigan,  Esq.,  for  group  of  Orchids. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  for  Azaleas  and 
Amaryllis. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co  ,  for  collection  of  Orchids 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son 

Messrs.  Heath  &  Son  ,, 

Messrs.  Lewis  &  Co.  ,, 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  for  a  collection  of  Ferns. 

Messrs.  J.  Backhouse  &  Son,  for  Alpine  Plants. 
Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Co.,  for  Alpine  Plants. 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  for  Cut  Flowers. 

Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son.  for  Herbaceous  Plants,  Ac. 
Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  for  Begonias. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Ware, 

Mr.  H.  Cannell, 

Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  for  Herbaceous  Plants 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  for  Roses. 

Mr.  C.  Turner,  for  Pelargoniums. 

Messrs.  J.  James  &  Son,  for  Calceolarias. 

Messrs.  E.  D.  Shuttleworth  &  Co  ,  for  group  of 
Plants. 

Messrs.  Perkins  &  Son,  for  Bouquets. 

Mr.  G.  Phippen,  for  group  of  Plants. 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Son, 

Mr.  11  J.  Jones,  for  Pelargoniums. 

Silver  Flora  Medals. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  for  Alpines  and  Cut  Flowers. 
Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  for  Cut  Flowers. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  for  Violas,  Pansies,  and 
Sweet  Peas. 

Messrs.  E.  I>.  Shuttleworth  A  Co  ,  for  Fine-foliaged 
Plants. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  Gloxinias  and  Strepto- 
carpus. 

F.  C.  Jacomb,  Esq.,  for  collection  of  Orchids. 

Mr  Jennings,  Ascott,  for  Carnations. 

Mr.  W.  Rumsey,  for  Roses. 

Messrs  J.  &  J.  Haj-es,  for  Pelargoniums. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  for  Ericas 
Messrs.  |.  Peed  &  Son,  for  Gloxinias 
Messrs.  Wallace  &  Co.,  for  Lilies 

Silver  Banksian  Medals 
H.  Mayhew,  Esq.,  for  Foliage  Plants 
Messrs.  Reid  &  Bornemann,  for  a  group  of  Plants 
Baron  Schroder,  for  Ccelogvne  Dayana. 

Mr.  M.  Pritchard,  for  Alpine  Plants. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  for  Hardy  Cut  Flowers 
Messrs.  Chard  &  Son,  for  Table  Decorations 
Messrs.  Hassell  ,, 

Messrs.  Peed  &  Son,  for  Ferns  and  Foliage  Plants 
Captain  Elliott,  for  Aroids. 

J.  Gabriel,  Esq.,  for  Calceolarias 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  for  Cucumbers  and  Tomatos. 

Silver  Knightian  Medals. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  Apples  and  Pears. 

A.  H.  Smee.  Esq, 

Cultural  Com  m  e  n  d  at  ion  s  . 

Mr.  T.  L.  Mansell,  Guernsey,  for  Muscat  Grapes. 
Mr.  Henderson,  Thorsby,  for  Melons. 

Messrs.  W.  &  E  Wells,  for  Strawberries. 

Mr  W.  Armstrong,  for  Peaches. 
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FUOSlCUliTURE. 

Auriculas. 

The  annual  repotting  of  Auriculas,  a  very  important 
act  in  its  culture,  is  now  performed  earlier  in  the  sea¬ 
son  than  it  formerly  used  to  be.  Years  ago  it  was  the 
practice  to  stand  the  plants  on  a  north  border  after 
they  had  perfected  their  growth,  and  leave  them  to 
make  their  summer's  growth,  and  then  to  repot  in 
August  or  about  that  time.  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
Auricula  can  be  potted  early  and  late.  As  the  Rev. 
F.  D.  Horner  once  remarked,  "  The  Auricula  can  be 
disturbed,  shifted,  potted,  dug  up,  knocked  about  at 
the  roots  at  any  time  from  the  end  of  April  till  well 
into  September  ;  but  unless  something  is  going  wrong 
it  is  not  wise  to  disturb  a  plant  in  the  dreary  months 
of  November  and  December.  By  the  middle  of 
January,  if  such  need  be,  a  plant  may  have  change  of 
soil,  and  in  February  and  March  it  may  be  disturbed 
with  none  or  little  apparent  check  ;  but  of  course  it 
is  far  the  best  to  have  Auriculas  thoroughly  estab¬ 
lished  at  the  roots  by  the  time  spring  growth  com¬ 
mences.” 

I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  May.orat  the  latest 
the  two  first  weeks  in  June,  is  the  best  time  for  pot¬ 
ting,  though  I  am  bound  to  say  I  have  known  plants 
potted  very  much  later  to  do  well.  The  Reading 
growers  who  have  made  their  mark  with  Auriculas 
during  the  past  few  years  make  a  practice  of  potting 
early,  generally  in  May.  One  of  them,  and  by  no 
means  the  least  successful  as  a  cultivator,  Mr.  J. 
Gibson,  of  the  Erleigh  Road,  repots  his  about  the 
end  of  May  and  on  into  June  according  as  it  is  con¬ 
venient  to  do  so.  His  potting  compost  is  made  up  of 
the  best  fibrousyellow  loam,  well  rotted  manure  that 
can  be  rubbed  into  mould  in  the  hands,  some  old 
mortar  rubbish,  a  little  charcoal  about  the  size  of 
Peas,  a  little  peat,  for  he  states  the  Auricula  likes 
some  peat,  and  some  sand  to  keep  it  open.  This  is 
all  carefully  prepared  and  made  ready  beforehand. 
Then,  in  the  act  of  potting,  the  soil  is  entirely  shaken 
from  the  roots,  the  old  part  of  the  tap  root  cut  away 
up  to  the  point  where  young,  fresh,  fibrous  roots 
have  put  in  appearance,  the  root  carefully  washed  in 
water  to  which  has  been  added  some  soft  soap  and 
sulphur,  and  the  plants  repotted.  The  plants  are 
then  placed  in  cold  frames,  kept  a  little  close,  and 
shaded  for  a  few  days  until  the  roots  become  active, 
and  then  they  make  rapid  headway.  The  soil  is  used 
in  a  sufficiently  moist  condition  so  that  no  water  is 
required  for  a  few  days  ;  indeed,  it  is  b$st  not  to  give 
any  until  the  plants  plainly  ask  for  it,  which  they  do 
by  the  drooping  of  their  leaves. 

The  summer  rest  of  the  Auricula  is  in  June. 
While  preparing  for  flowering  the  plants  make  a  free 
growth,  and  when  they  have  gone  out  of  flower  the 
time  for  declining  activity  has  set  in.  That  I  think 
is  the  best  time  to  repot,  because  soon  after  midsum¬ 
mer  the  plant  enters  upon  its  second  stage  of  active 
growth,  and  it  must  be  very  helpful  to  be  in  fresh, 
invigorating  soil.  As  in  early  spring  so  now,  the 
plants  though  rapidly  changing  in  habit  and 
size,  there  should  be  no  check  because  it  is  now  and 
onwards  the  plants  are  laying  up  stores  of  power  and 
force  to  bloom  in  the  coming  year.  If  progress  in 
development  be  not  made  now  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
made  later  in  the  year. 

During  thesummer  season,  what  with  active  growth 
and  the  operation  of  drying  influences  peculiar  to 
that  season  of  the  year,  the  plants  require  a  good 
deal  of  moisture.  If  the  pots  are  well  drained,  as 
they  should  be,  there  is  no  stagnant  moisture  at  the 
roots,  a  condition  of  things  very  injurious  to  the 
Auricula.  Drip  from  above  falling  into  the  hearts  of 
the  plants  is  very  injurious  also. 

The  best  summer  quarters  for  the  Auricula  is  a 
raised  frame  on  a  northern  aspect,  and  with  a  wall 
or  fence  at  the  back  but  not  trees,  because  anything 
in  the  way  of  drip  may  lead  to  fatal  results.  The 
lights  can  be  removed  by  day  in  fine  weather,  and 
indeed  by  night  too,  but  they  should  be  at  hand  to  be 
placed  over  the  plants  in  case  of  heavy  storms.  The 
plants  are  best  standing  upon  a  coal  ash  bottom, 
which  will  always  be  somewhat  moist  in  consequence 
of  the  flow  of  water  from  the  pots  when  given.  A 
little  surface  stirring  as  required  will  be  found  bene¬ 
ficial,  and  a  deadly  war  should  be  maintained  against 
the  accumulations  of  green  fly.—  R.  D. 


PRESENTATION  TO  MR. 

DAVID  SYME. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  London  Agricultural 
Seed  Trade  Association  took  place  iir  the  Duke's 
Salon  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant,  on  Monday 
evening,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  N.  N.  Sher¬ 
wood,  Mr.  Rudolph  David  occupying  the  Vice¬ 
chair.  Among  the  members  and  friends  present 
were  Mr.  David  Syme,  Edinburgh  ;  Mr.  Watt, 
Carlisle;  Mr.  James  Eastes,  Ashford;  Mr.  A.  C. 
Wheeler,  Gloucester;  Mr.  W.  Sinclair,  New  York; 
Mr.  S.  P.  Taylor,  Edinburgh  ;  Mr.  Oliver,  Hawick  ; 
Mr.  Caldicott,  Worcester  ;  Mr.  Inch,  Edinburgh  ; 
Professor  Fream  ;  Mr.  R.  G.  Fortt,  Newcastle;  Mr- 
W.  J.  Nutting,  Mr.  W.  Nutting,  Mr.  Arnold  Moss, 
Mr.  Chartres,  Edinburgh  ;  Mr.  Fred  Bryant,  Mr.  H. 
H.  Green,  Ashford  ;  Mr.  T.  Manning,  Mr.  A.  Veitch, 
Mr.  Le  May,  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Mr.  E.  Marcuse,  Mr. 
Aiton,  Mr.  Kay,  Mr.  Grainger,  Mr.  Bray,  Mr. 
Marsh,  Mr.  Van  Lessen,  Mr.  Thornton,  Mr.  Paton, 
and  Mr.  David  Allester,  Secretary. 

The  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  having  been 
duly  honoured,  the  Chairman  proposed  ”  Prosperity 
to  the  London  Agricultural  Seed  Trade  Association,” 
and  in  so  doing  said  he  thought  he  ought  to  say  only 
of  the  Agricultural  Seed  Trade,  as  so  many  provincial 
seedsmen  were  present.  He  regretted  that  their 
Association  was  not  in  such  a  flourishing  condition 
as  it  ought  to  be  ;  year  by  year  their  numbers  were 
decreasing,  as  he  supposed  because  so  many  of  their 
provincial  friends  wrongly  considered  that  the 
benefits  of  the  Association  were  confined  to  the 
London  members  only.  Their  rules,  however,  had 
been  formed  so  as  to  be  of  benefit  to  all  in  the  trade  ; 
their  business  was  a  peculiar  one,  distinct  from 
everything  else,  and  requiring  knowledge  of  a 
peculiar  and  special  character.  They  had  a  just 
right  therefore  to  conduct  their  business  with  due 
regard  to  the  advantages  of  all,  and  if  the  provincial 
members  of  the  trade  would  not  abide  by  the  rules 
of  the  Association  he  for  one  would  be  obliged  to 
decline  to  do  business  with  them.  The  Association 
had  been  most  useful  for  several  years  past  in 
adjusting  differences  that  arose  among  them  in  the 
course  of  business ;  and  many  disputes  had  been 
settled  in  the  most  amicable  and  satisfactory  manner 
without  recourse  to  the  law  with  its  attendant  delays, 
vexations,  and  cost.  It  was  therefore  doing  a  good 
work  and  deserved  the  support  of  all  engaged  in 
their  trade,  which  was  second  to  none  among  the 
commercial  industries  of  the  country,  for  if  the 
farmers  and  market  gardeners  could  not  be  properly 
supplied  by  them,  he  might  well  ask  what  would 
become  of  the  agricultural  industry. 

Mr.  James  Watt  then  rose  to  propose  the  toast  of 
the  evening,  the  health  of  their  old  friend  Mr.  David 
Syme,  and  to  present  him  with  a  handsome  testi¬ 
monial  to  mark  the  celebration  of  his  fifty  years 
connection  with  the  seed  trade.  He  said  that  the 
duty  he  had  been  honoured  by  being  called  upon  to 
perform  was  most  congenial  to  him,  because  the 
object  of  making  the  presentation  was  of  a  twofold 
character,  first  to  reward  past  services,  and  secondly 
by  such  means  to  encourage  younger  men  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  their  honoured  friend,  who  for 
many  years  had  occupied  a  perfectly  unique  position 
in  the  seed  trade.  He  formed  a  connecting  link 
between  the  seedsmen  of  the  present  day  and  those 
of  the  past  who  had  been  called  away.  Mr.  Syme 
had  been  closely  connected  with  the  trade  for  fifty 
years.  He,  Mr.  Watt,  had  known  him  intimately  for 
some  thirty  years,  he  had  seen  him  labouring  under 
sunshine  and  shadow;  he  had  admired  his  manifold 
capabilities,  his  extraordinary  knowledge  of  his 
business,  and  wonderful  tact ;  and  had  never  failed  to 
appreciate  his  unbounded  generosity,  his  open- 
handedness  and  his  open-heartedness,  those  great  and 
good  qualities  of  head  and  heart  which  had  so  greatly 
endeared  him  to  them  all.  When  oil  had  to  be 
poured  on  the  troubled  waters  of  business,  Mr.  Syme 
was  the  man  to  be  called  in  to  do  it.  He  had  been 
a  court  of  law  in  himself  for  the  seed  trade,  and  his 
judgments  had  always  been  respected.  He  offered 
him  their  heartiest  congratulations  on  being  able  to 
be  present  on  that  occasion  to  receive  such  a  tangible 
token  of  their  regard  and  esteem,  and  concluded  by 
presenting  Mr.  Syme  with  a  cheque  for  300  guineas, 
together  with  a  very  handsome  silver  tea  and  coffee 
service  and  tray  for  Mrs.  Syme,  and  the  following 
address  engrossed  on  vellum  ; — 


Mr.  David  Syme,  Manager  of  Messrs.  Peter  Lawson  &  Sod, 
Edinburgh. 

We  whose  names  follow  this  address  have  much  pleasure 
in  congratulating  you  upon  the  completion  of  the  fiftieth  year 
of  your  connection  with  the  seed  and  nursery  business,  for 
more  than  thirty  years  of  which  you  have  been  connected  with 
the  Company  you  now  represent.  We  have  also  thought  this 
a  fitting  occasion  of  honouring  you  in  a  more  tangible  form 
by  asking  your  acceptance  of  the  sum  of  three  hundred 
guineas,  together  with  a  silver  tea  and  coffee  service  and 
tray  for  Mrs.  Syme.  in  the  hope  that  you  may  both  enjoy 
many  years  of  health  and  happiness."  And,  finally,  for 
yourself,  we  trust  that  you  may  long  be  spared  to  occupy 
the  distinguished  position  in  the  seed  trade,  of  which  you 
have  during  your  career  been  an  ornament,  and  a  pride  to 
your  host  of  friends. 

[Signed  by  184  Subscribers.) 

Mr.  Syme,  who  on  rising  to  acknowledge  the  gifts 
received  a  most  enthusiastic  greeting,  said  he  almost 
felt  incapable  of  finding  appropriate  words  with 
which  to  thank  the  subscribers  for  such  a  handsome 
token  of  their  good  feeling  towards  Mrs.  Syme  and 
himself.  Notwithstanding  all  that  had  been  so 
kindly  said  by  Mr.  Watt  he  could  not  help  asking 
himself  what  he  had  done  to  deserve  so  much  of  their 
kindly  regard.  He  had  certainly  been  connected 
with  the  nursery  and  seed  trade  for  fifty  years,  for  it 
was  in  1841  that  Mr.  Peter  Barr  and  he  found  them¬ 
selves  boys  together  commencing  their  career  in  the 
business,  for  boys  in  those  days  went  straight  to  work 
from  the  parish  school  and  at  an  early  age,  whereas 
now  they  mostly  did  not  commence  to  learn  the 
business  until  they  were  young  men.  The  nursery 
and  the  seed  shop  were  great  schools,  for  either 
branch  of  the  business  was  a  most  interesting  one, 
and  they  had  something  to  learn  from  the  day  they 
entered  it  until  they  left  it.  Fifty  years  of  a  man’s 
lifetime  was  a  long  journey  to  look  forward  to  but 
not  much  to  look  back  upon.  During  his  career  he 
had  met  with  some  shadows,  but  sunshine  had  mostly 
predominated,  and  the  culminating  point  had  been 
reached  that  day  at  that  happy  gathering  of  his 
friends,  old  and  young,  and  that  handsome  present 
which  Mrs.  Syme  and  himself  would  prize  to  their 
latest  hour. 

Mr.  James  Eastes  proposed  “  The  Agricultural 
and  Commercial  Interests,”  and  alluded  to  some  of 
the  difficulties  which  as  seedsmen  they  had  to 
contend  with,  mentioning  especially  a  case  in  which 
he  himself  had  been  concerned.  He  had  sold  to  a 
farmer  on  the  South-east  coast,  a  bushel  of  a 
particular  kind  of  Turnip  seed,  six  gallons  of  which 
had  been  sown  on  one  piece  of  land,  and  the 
remaining  two  gallons  on  another  farm  some  distance 
away.  From  the  first-named  sowing  the  crop  was 
said  to  be  a  partial  failure,  owing  to  some  of  the 
plants  having  “  bolted  ”  or  "  shooted,”  and  the 
farmer  made  a  claim  for  compensation  to  the  amount 
of  £7  per  acre.  On  enquiring  fully  into  the  matter 
it  was  discovered  that  the  loss  sustained  could  not 
amount  to  5s  per  acre  ;  and  on  asking  what  had 
been  done  with  the  remaining  two  gallons  of  seed 
the  farmer  admitted  that  he  had  never  had  a  better 
crop  than  those  seeds  produced,  thus  proving 
that  the  cause  of  the  ”  bolting  ”  or  *■  shooting  "  was 
entirely  beyond  the  seedsman's  control  ;  but  that 
did  not  prevent  the  farmer  from  making  the  claim 
for  compensation,  which  though  disallowed,  was  none 
the  less  vexatious  to  the  seedsman.  Mr.  A.  C.  Wheeler 
responded.  Other  toasts  followed,  including  The 
Visitors,  The  Chairman,  The  Vice-Chairman,  The 
Secretary,  and  The  Ladies,  and  a  singularly  enjoyable 
evening  was  brought  to  a  close  with  the  singing  of 
”  Auld  Lang  Syne.” 
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Early  Puritan  Potato  for  Border  Work. 

There  are  few  Potatos  that  will  beat  Early  Puritan 
for  crop  and  quality, and  as  a  second  Early  to  succeed 
Veitch's  Ashleaf  Kidney  or  Sharpe’s  Victor  I  do  not 
know  a  better.  But  I  did  not  think  it  was  so  early 
as  it  has  proved  itself  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Exeter.  Sir  Dudley  Duckworth  King  (gardener,  Mr. 
McCormick)  had  a  south-west  border  planted  with 
Puritans  on  the  21st  of  January,  and  I  have  just 
seen  a  dish  lifted  from  it  to-day  (30th  May)  the 
tubers  ranging  from  5  to  8  ozs.  each.  Mr. 
McCormick,  who  has  lately  come  to  Wear  House, 
has  great  faith  in  the  early  properties  of  the  Puritan 
and  thinks  that  on  a  warm  border,  in  an  average 
season,  they  might  easily  be  had  in  the  open  b}'  the 
third  week  in  May.  He  was  also  fortunate  in  having 
a  swarm  of  bees  on  the  26th  of  May— pretty  early- 
work. — Dcvoniensis. 
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GARDENING  IN 

BARRACKS. 

One  would  hardly,  in  the  ordinary  nature  of  things, 
expect  to  find  the  art  of  gardening  closely  pursued  in 
the  limited  area  available  for  such  a  purpose  in  an 
infantry  barracks.  But  minor  obstacles  are  brushed 
aside  by  the  genuine  garden  amateur,  and  the  fatal 
non possumus  is,  neck  and  crop,  bundled  out  of  his 
vocabulary.  In  accommodation  of  the  most  meagre 
kind,  behind  the  officers’  quarters  in  the  barracks  at 
present  occupied  by  the  Devonshire  regiment,  at 
Exeter,  Lieut.  Smith  can  show  gratifying  results  in 
the  cultivation  of  flowers.  From  the  floricultural 
needle  to  the  floricultural  anchor,  he  has,  somewhere 
or  other,  a  bit  of  everything.  A  month  ago  he 
showed  me  as  fine  a  plant,  in  bloom,  of  the  Iris 
Susiana  as  I  have  seen.  It  was  a  regular  beauty, 
and  if  this  plant  could  be  well  shown  at  provincial 
exhibitions  now  and  again,  I  am  certain  it  would  be 
more  sought  after.  I  believe  half  the  gardeners  in 
the  country  have  never  once  seen  this  very  remark¬ 
able  and  altogether  lovely  Iris. 

Away  in  a  damp  corner  of  a  rockery  was  a 
Gunnera  scabra  showing  fruit.  Hard 
by  were  some  nice  British  Ferns,  a 
few  Pansies  and  Violas,  some  fair 
Alpine  Auriculas,  and  the  other  odds 
and  ends  that  one  generally  finds  in 
the  borders  of  a  garden  whose  owner 
loves  flowers  from  his  heart.  Lieut. 

Smith’s  particular  fancy,  however, 
lies  in  Lilies  and  Gloxinias,  but  more 
especially  in  Lilies.  He  is,  though 
on  the  sunny  side  of  thirty,  quite  a 
"  past-master  ”  in  Lilies.  He  loves 
them.  On  the  stages  and  benches,  in 
cold  frames,  and  on  ashes  in  the  open, 
are  Lilies  galore ;  and  good  Lilies, 
too.  L.  Washingtonianum,  Krameri, 

Brownii ,  testaceum.auratum, Harrissi , 
and  even  giganteum,  with  all  of  which, 
from  the  shape  of  the  bulb,  through 
the  habit  of  the  plant,  to  the  exact 
shade  and  size  of  the  flower,  he  is  as 
familiar  as  an  expert. 

He  is  much  puzzled  this  season  to 
account  for  many — more  than  half — 
of  his  L.  pyrenaicums  and  L.  chalce- 
donicums  going  “blind.”  The  plants 
are  strong,  green,  and  healthy-look- 
ing,  but  they  have  no  flower-buds. 

Has  this  been  a  general  experience 
with  Lily-growers  this  season  ?  And 
what  is  the  technical  cause  and  cure 
for  it  ?  The  Gloxinias  are  an  un¬ 
commonly  fine  lot.  There  are  some 
very  remarkable  steel-blue  colours 
and  some  very  good  spotted  ones, 
while  the  Defiance  type  is  in  abun¬ 
dance  and  shows  some  grand  flowers. 

Gardenias  Mr.  Smith  does  well;  and, 
indeed,  with  his  disadvantages,  it  is 
wonderful  to  see  so  many  things 
grown  and  such  excellent  results. 

Tomatos  and  Grapes  are  also  fairly 
well  done.  And  when  you  consider  that  all 
this  is  accomplished  in  little  more  space  than 
many  a  gardener  allows  to  an  erratic  Fig  tree  or 
other  rambling  member  of  the  garden,  it  speaks 
volumes  for  the  industry  and  aptitude  of  the  owner. 
While  Mr.  Smith  is  a  gcod  all  round  amateur  florist, 
he  fairly  “  takes  the  Abernethy  ”  with  Lilies  and 
Gloxinias. — Devoniensis. 

- - 

RHODODENDRON  RACEMOSUM. 

The  application  of  the  specific  name  in  this  case  is 
not  particularly  evident  at  first  sight,  as  the  flowers 
are  arranged  in  short  corymbs  in  the  usual  manner 
for  Rhododendrons.  The  allusion  may  be  derived 
from  the  fact  that  numerous  smaller  corymbs  are 
produced  along  the  sides  of  the  shoots,  producing  as 
it  were  a  sort  of  raceme  with  the  terminal  one.  The 
flowers  are  of  large  size  compared  with  the  plants 
producing  them  ;  and  to  contrast  them  with  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  already  in  cultivation  it  may  be  said  that 
they  range  between  those  of  R.  dahuricum  and  R. 
praecox.  All  the  three  are  early  spring  flowering 
and  hardy  species,  and  may  therefore  be  placed  side 
by  side  as  to  utility  for  outdoor  work.  The  leaves  of 
R.  racemosum  are  obovate-oblong,  revolute  at  the 
margin,  leathery  in  texture,  evergreen,  and  about  an 


inch  in  length.  The  stems  flower  freely  when  only 
2  in.  to  8  in  high,  and  the  plant  should  be  invaluable 
for  rock  work,  especially  from  the  fact  that  it  flowers 
when  hardy  plants  in  flower  are  scarce.  The  five- 
lobed  flowers  are  bell-shaped,  and  of  a  soft  pink  with 
a  bright  rose  edge.  This  picotee-edged  character 
gives  the  flower  a  charming  appearance,  especially 
when  the  latter  is  seen  in  a  mass.  The  stamens  and 
styles  are  also  pink,  and  the  anthers  rose  coloured, 
adding  somewhat  to  the  beauty  of  the  flower.  The 
plant  was  raised  from  seeds  obtained  from  China, 
and  a  pan  of  small  plants  was  shown  by  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  igth  of  April,  when  a 
First-class  Certificate  was  awarded.  Our  illustration, 
prepared  from  one  of  the  plants  exhibited  on  that 
occasion,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  general  appearance 
of  the  species. 

- -T- - 

DOUBLE  WALLFLOWERS. 

Formerly  cultivators  who  prided  themselves  in 
growing  double  Wallflowers  were  in  the  habit  of 
raising  them  from  cuttings,  but  they  can  now  be 


Rhododendron  racemosum. 


raised  in  quantity  and  variety  front  seeds  in  the 
same  way  as  double  Stocks,  while  they  are  ap¬ 
parently  as  hardy  as  the  single  varieties.  They 
certainly  lack  the  gracefulness  of  the  single  varieties, 
but  they  nevertheless  always  gain  a  number  of 
admirers,  and  seeing  that  they  can  be  raised  without 
any  trouble  from  seeds  they  should  be  more  common 
than  under  the  old  system  of  increase  from  cuttings. 

The  old  varieties  consisted  cf  one  or  two  sorts  with 
vellow  flowers,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  stem  swere  leggy, 
while  the  flowers  not  particularly  fine.  We  noted 
some  recently  in  the  garden  of  N.  N.  Sherwood, 
Esq.,  Dunedin,  Streatham  Hill,  and  which  had  been 
raised  from  seeds  like  the  single  sorts.  A  deep 
golden-yellow  variety  was  particularly  notable  for  its 
dwarf  habit  and  dense  spike  of  large  blooms, 
resembling  in  fact  a  double  Stock  of  that  colour,  but 
which  unfortunately  we  have  not  yet  acquired,  the 
so-called  yellows  amongst  Stocks  being  mere 
apologies  for  the  name. 

A  double  brown  sort  corresponded  to  the  single 
brown  one,  and  alongside  of  it  were  numerous  speci¬ 
mens  with  purple  flowers.  Beth  of  these  were  about 
equal  in  quality  to  the  yellow  one,  although  not 
perhaps  so  conspicuous  or  effective.  They  probably 
will  not  be  so  much  appreciated  except  where  variety 


is  desired  Here,  then,  we  get  double  Wallflowers 
presenting  almost  the  same  amount  of  variation  as 
the  singles,  with  exception  of  the  striped  ones,  which 
will,  no  doubt,  turn  up  in  time.  The  object  of  culti¬ 
vators  should  be  to  select  and  perpetuate  those 
plants  which  present  a  compact  habit  with  large 
flowers  and  well-defined  colours.  Those  who  like 
formal  gardening  will  find  in  these  doubles  suitable 
subjects,  for  they  appear  to  be  dwarf  and  more  com¬ 
pact  than  the  singles  with  stouter  stems  and  spike¬ 
like  racemes  of  flowers.  Most  gardeners  know  how 
different  the  double  Stocks  are  in  habit  from  the 
single  ones,  so  that  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  a 
similar  habit  developed  amongst  the  double 
Wallflowers. 

- - 

HORTICULTURAL  EXHI¬ 

BITIONS. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  hold  in  this  country  a  large  horticultural  exhibi¬ 
tion  on  an  extensive  scale  because  the  material  is  not 
forthcoming.  Those  who  hold  this  opinion  point  to 
what  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  falling  off  at  the  ex¬ 
hibitions  held  by  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society  in  the  Regent’s  Park  and  also 
at  the  Crystal  Palace ;  and  they  are 
found  stating  that  no  large  stuff  is 
forthcoming  with  which  to  create  im¬ 
posing  effects.  I  think  it  must  be 
admitted  after  the  experience  of  the 
recent  Earl’s  Court  Exhibition  that 
the  material  is  to  be  found,  and  that 
were  an  International  Horticultural 
Exhibition,  such  as  that  held  at  South 
Kensington  in  1866  again  proposed, 
and  inducements  offered  in  the  way 
of  prizes,  a  very  fine  display  would 
result.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the 
promoters  of  the  Earl's  Court  Exhi¬ 
bition  erred  on  the  side  of  liberality 
in  the  matter  of  prize  money,  though 
the  compilers  of  the  schedule  en¬ 
deavoured  to  do  the  very  best  they 
could  with  the  money  at  their  dis¬ 
posal.  As  far  as  big  stuff'  is  concerned 
the  groups  of  Palms  and  other  foliage 
plants  shown  by  Messrs.  Wills  & 
Segar  and  Mr.  W.  Iceton  were  proofs 
that  there  is  yet  among  us  material 
for  forming  magnificent  groupings  on 
a  large  scale,  and  securing  the  most 
striking  effects. 

These  two  arrangements — fitted  to 
ornament  the  most  spacious  building 
— were  highly  effective.  Then  there 
were  the  very  fine  examples  of  Palms, 
Crotons,  etc.,  from  Handcross  Park, 
from  Cheltenham,  etc.  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  plants  from  Hawkesyard, 
Coventry,  and  also  from  Cheltenham: 
with  Dracaenas,  Caladiums,  etc.,  in 
plenty.  What  is  wanted  is  induce¬ 
ments  to  be  held  out  to  exhibitors 
to  bring  them.  Specimen  Roses, 
Pelargoniums,  Clematis,  and  such 
subjects  can  be  produced  as  fine  as  ever 
when  occasion  arises  ;  and  continental  nurserymen 
can  be  induced  to  send  contributions  if  they  are  in¬ 
vited  to  do  so.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
connected  with  the  recent  exhibition  at  Earl’s  Court 
was  the  number  of  foreign  nurserymen  and  others 
who  were  present. 

Many  persons  are  found  asking  why  does  not  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  take  the  lead  in  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  this  kind  ?  I  am  unable  to  answer  this 
question,  though  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the  proper 
functions  of  this  incorporated  society  to  take  the 
lead  in  such  an  undertaking.  At  present  anything  of 
the  kind  is  left  to  private  enterprise,  and  our  leading 
society  stands  by  content  to  hold  one  large  exhibi¬ 
tion  only  annually,  where  the  contributions  are 
mainly  from  the  trade.  Without  any  desire  to  under-  . 
estimate  the  importance  of  the  work  done  by  the 
society,  we  yet  think  it  is  equal  to  its  opportunities  : 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  if  what  it  fails  to  do  itself 
is  attempted  by  others  it  gives  rise  to  some  feeling 
akin  to  jealousy.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
private  enterprise  should  be  carrying  out  a  series  of 
International  Horticultural  Exhibitions  during  the 
present  season,  and  also  projecting  an  important  fruit 
show  in  the  following  year,  while  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  is  content  to  carry  out  a  somewhat 
stereotyped  programme  which  fails  to  attract  the 
public  to  the  extent  an  organization  occupying  such 
an  unique  position  should  do. —  Veritas. 
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Gardening  Uiscellany. 

GLASS  CRACKING. 

I  am  much  interested  in  your  answer  to  “  Omega,” 
p.  6oi,  regarding  “  Glass  Cracking.”  This  is  a 
matter  I  have  been  forced  to  study  in  many  ways, 
and  the  result  of  my  investigation  into  the  causes  of 
breakages  are  as  follows  : — ist.  15  oz.  glass  is  much 
more  liable  to  go  than  the  thicker  kin  Is,  and  this, 
when  the  laps  are  large,  lets  in  the  moisture,  and  so 
when  frost  comes,  the  expansion  makes  it  fly  at  once. 
A  J  lap  is  as  safe  as  any.  2nd.  Weak  timber  is  a 
fruitful  cause  of  breakage  ;  by  the  astragals  sinking, 
it  twists  the  whole  roof,  so  that  every  square  of  glass 
suffers  a  twist  and  something  must  go.  3rd.  Where 
sashes  are  movable,  and  gardeners  are  careless  in 
not  laying  them  down  level,  that  damages  both  wood¬ 
work  and  glass  in  a  short  time.  4th.  Heat  and  cold 
will  break  glass,  but  in  this  case  the  fracture  is  pecu- 
liir.  I  have  a  house  of  Orchids  in  which  not  a 
s  )uare  has  yet  been  broken  for  years.  It  is  21  oz. 
sheet  and  l  rolled  plate. — J.  H. 

BELLIS  SYLVESTRIS 

There  seems  to  be  numerous  forms  of  this  Daisy 
for  we  have  seen  several  under  that  name,  some  of 
which  are  relatively  of  large  size  and  coarse.  It  is 
always  single  or  semidouble,  but  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  some  of  the  forms  of  it  are  intermediate 
between  the  type  and  Beilis  perennis.  At  all  events 
there  are  forms  of  both  with  ligulate  and  quilled 
florets.  Several  forms  having  quilled  florets  are  now 
in  British  gardens,  and  some  of  them  have  different 
names.  Hitherto  we  have  not  seen  a  double  form  of 
B.  sylvestris,  although  the  quilled  forms  are  generally 
in  a  condition  to  be  described  as  semidouble,  for  the 
ray  florets  are  in  several  series  and  vary  in  colour 
from  pink  to  a  deep  red.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  the  quilled  forms  of  B.  perennis  have  dark  red 
florets,  at  least  in  a  beautiful  old-fashioned  red  form 

» 

which  is  perfectly  double,  and  which  used  to  be  very 
common  in  old  fashioned  cottage  gardens  far  from 
the  leading  centres  of  distribution  in  this  country, 
and  which  bespeaks  an  existence  dating  back  for 
many  years,  perhaps  for  centuries,  when  simple 
flowers  were  more  esteemed  than  at  the  present  day. 

VERONICA  APHYLLA. 

Notwithstanding  the  number  of  Veronicas  which 
have  been  introduced  to  cultivation  from  time  to 
time,  we  still  lacked  a  beautiful  species  in  V.  aphylla, 
The  specific  name  means  without  leaves,  and  this 
refers  to  the  flower  stem  which  bears  no  proper 
leaves.  The  flower  stem  is  only  one  to  two  inches 
high,  bearing  relatively  large,  pale  blue  flowers,  with 
darker  veins  and  a  small  white  eye.  The  leaves  are 
oval,  small,  and  produced  in  a  dense,  radical  rosette, 
so  that  num-rous  rosettes  of  this  kind  form  a  carpet 
covering  the  ground.  The  most  suitable  place  for  it 
is  a  shelving  ledge  on  the  rockery,  where  it  will  be 
raised  above  the  general  ground  level  and  more  under 
the  eye.  It  is  a  European  species,  entirely  herbaceous, 
and  reminds  us  of  V.  serpyllifolia,  or  V.  repens,  but 
is  infinitely  superior  to  both  as  far  as  the  flowers  are 
concerned.  It  would  be  a  pity  if  it  should  not  get 
disseminated  and  take  its  place  amongst  other  species 
in  British  gardens.  We  noted  it  on  the  rockery  at 
Kew. 

RICHARDIA  ELL'OTTiAN A 

The  yellow  Richardia  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into 
cultivation,  no  doubt  because  the  owner  wants  a  very 
high  price  for  the  stock.  When  once  it  find  its  way 
into  other  hands,  we  may  expect  it  to  get  dissemi¬ 
nated  rapidly  all  over  the  country,  both  because  it  is 
beautiful  and  novel  in  itself  and  will  form  a  suitable 
companion  for  the  well-known  and  almost  universally 
grown  R.  africana  with  white  spathes.  Some  plants 
of  R.  Elliottiana  turned  up  at  the  Temple  Show  on 
the  25th  and  26th  ult.  It  is  dwarfer  than  well-grown 
plants  of  the  better  known  species,  and  has  leaves  of 
similar  shape,  sagittate,  and  of  a  rich  dark  green, 
blotched  all  over  with  white  markings.  The  spathe 
is  of  a  clear  yellowy  uniform  in  hue  internally  but 
more  or  less  suffused  with  green  externally,  especially 
in  the  younger  stages.  The  spadix  is  golden  yellow, 
and  otherwdse  similar  to  that  of  R.  africana.  The 
exhibitor  was  Air.  G.  M.  Knight,  gardener  to  Capt. 
Elliott,  Farnborough  Park,  Hants.  It  is  undoubtedly 
an  acquisition  to  horticulture,  and  the  sooner  it  gets 
disseminated  the  better. 


Genista  pilosa. 

This  species  might  with  equal  propriety  have  been 
named  G.  procumbens,  because  the  stems  are  pros¬ 
trate  upon  the  ground.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  in¬ 
cluding  Britain,  and  flowers  from  spring  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  into  summer.  The  stems  are  12  in.  to 
14  in.  long,  crowded  together  in  a  mass,  bearing  the 
golden-yellow  flowers  singly  or  in  small  clusters 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  oblanceolate  leaves 
are  slightly  silky  beneath.  The  plant  is  long-lived, 
and  although  growth  is  comparatively  slow,  it  flowers 
regularly  every’  year  from  May  onwards.  The  best 
position  for  it  is  undoubtedly  on  the  rockery  or  on 
some  elevated  bank,  where  it  will  be  kept  moderately 
dry  at  least  during  the  winter  months.  It  also  ap¬ 
pears  to  best  advantage  under  these  conditions  as  the 
procumbent  stems  are  brought  more  under  the  eye, 
and  the  dwarf,  compact  habit  is  highly  suitable  for 
that  method  of  treatment. 

MUSCARI  CONICUM 

One  of  the  most  ornamentalof  the  species  of  Muscari 
is  that  named  M  conicum,  which  flowers  in  March 
or  April  according  to  the  season.  The  flowers  are  of 
a  bright  violet  blue  and  are  produced  in  long  oblong- 
conical  racemes  well  thrown  above  the  foliage,  and 
are  much  larger  and  more  conspicuous  than  those  of 
M.  armeniacum,  because  of  a  brighter  blue.  The 
mouth  or  rim  of  the  perianth  is  white  at  first  but 
gradually  changes  to  purple  as  it  gets  older.  The 
linear  channelled  leaves  are  produced  very  early  and 
mostly  spread  upon  the  ground  as  in  other  cases 
where  the  leaves  get  long.  The  species  is  a  native 
of  Campagna  and  was  recently  collected  in 
Trepazana  by  H.  J.  Elwes,  Esq.  We  noted  a  large 
bed  of  it  in  full  bloom  in  April  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  LongDitton,  Surrey,  audit  was 
very  effective  when  compared  with  several  ..other 
species  then  flowering. 

NEW  §  wm E  PIiHNTS. 

The  undermentioned  new  species  and  varieties  of 
plants,  as  well  as  fruits,  were  exhibited  at  the 
Temple  Show,  held  in  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens,  on 
the  25th  and  26th  ult.,  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  when  certificates  were  granted  according 
to  merit. 

Labisia  sm aragdin a . — The  habit  of  this  plant  is 
very  dwarf,  with  the  leaves  lying  cn  the  surface  of 
the  pot  or  pan  in  which  it  is  grown.  They  are 
oblanceolat'e-oblong  of  a  deep  velvety,  olive  green, 
darker  along  the  centre,  but  much  lighter  coloured 
when  young,  and  4  in.  to  6  in.  long.  First-class 
Certificate. 

Dichorisandra  musaica  gigantea. — The  leaves 
of  this  species  are  elliptic-oblong,  of  ample  size  and 
width,  slightly  oblique  at  the  base,  arranged  in  two 
ranks,  with  numerous  longitudinal  deep  green  veins, 
and  very  numerous  short  ones  connecting  them  on  a 
grey  ground.  The  under-surface  is  of  a  uniform 
deep  purple.  The  flowers  are  pale  lilac  and  borne 
in  a  terminal  thyrse.  Altogether  it  is  a  noble¬ 
looking  plant.  First-class  Certificate. 

Tradescantia  Regin.e. — A  plant  of  this  shown 
consisted  of  twelve  to  fourteen  stems,  bearing  stalk¬ 
less  leaves  in  two  ranks,  and  which  are  lanceolate, 
acuminate,  and  bin.  to  8in.  long.  The  intricate 
arrangement  of  colours  makes  it  a  pleasing  and 
attractive  subject.  There  is  a  deep  olive  green  band 
along  the  centre,  shaded  with  purple  when  young, 
and  a  grey  band  on  each  side  of  this,  and  an  olive 
green  narrower  margin  Both  the  latter  and  the 
centre  are  variously  marked  with  short  transverse 
grey  lines,  which  are  often  shaded  with  purple  when 
young.  The  under-surface  is  dark  purple.  First- 
class  Certificate. 

Stenandrium  Lindeni. — The  leaves  01  this 
Acanthad  are  much  smaller  than  any  of  the  fore¬ 
going,  opposite,  oblong-elliptic,  deep  olive-green, 
with  a  lighter  greenish-yellow  band  along  the  centre, 
and  incurved  lateral  nerves  and  some  branches  of 
the  same  hue.  The  yellow  flowers  are  borne  in 
spikes,  but  are  of  little  consequence  compared  with 
the  foliage.  First-class  Certificate. 

Tradescantia  supei>ba. — The  leaves  of  this 
plant  bear  a  considerable  superficial  resemblance  to 
those  of  T  Regime,  but  they  are  broader  and  pro¬ 
duced  in  two  ranks  on  dwarf,  slightly  arching  stems. 
They  are  of  a  deep  olive-green  above,  along  the 
centre  on  each  side  of  which  is  a  slightly  interrupted 


silvery-grev  band,  and  a  narrow,  green  edge.  The 
under-surface  is  dark  purple.  First-class  Certificate. 

Smilax  argvfe.a. — The  stems  of  this  species  are 
slender  and  spiny,  bearing  alternate,  lanceolate 
leaves  about  bin.  or  Sin.  long.  The  latter  are 
strongly  three-nerved  and  heavily  blotched  with 
deep  olive  green  on  a  grey  ground,  and  of  a  paler  but 
uniform  green  beneath.  First-class  Certificate. 

Cyrtosperma  ferox. — The  leaves  of  this  Aroid 
are  sagillate,  with  very  long  auricles,  leathery,  and  of 
a  uniform  deep  green.  The  petioles  are  deep  olive 
brown,  blotched  with  grey,  and  prickly  all  over.  The 
spathe  is  greenish  white,  and  rolled  up,  while  the 
spadix  is  stout  and  shortly  cylindrical.  .  he  leaves, 
but  especially  their  petioles,  are  the  most  ornamental 
feature  of  the  plant  Botanical  Certificate. 

[The  seven  plants  above  described  are  all  orna¬ 
mental-leaved  stove  subjects,  and  were  exhibited  by 
MM.  J.  &  Lucien  Linden  (L'Horticulture  Inter 
nationale),  Leopold  Park,  Brussels,  Belgium/ 

Gloxinia  Clio. — The  flowers  of  this  variety  are 
funnel-shaped,  very  large,  seven-lobed.  heavily- 
spotted  with  purple  on  a  white  ground  in  the  throat. 
The  segments  are  marbled  and  spotted  with  purple 
and  red,  with  a  broad  white  margin.  Award  of  Merit. 

Gloxinia  Cicely. — Here  again  the  throat  is  white 
and  finely  dotted  with  purple.  The  lamina  is  six- 
lobed,  rich  purple  shaded  with  crimson,  this  being 
surrounded  with  a  purple  band,  and  that  again  with 
a  white  margin.  Award  of  Merit. 

Gloxinia  Claribel.— The  flowers  of  this  variety- 
are  of  great  size,  funnel-shaped,  and  seven-lobed, 
like  so  many  others  of  the  leading  varieties.  The 
throat  is  finely  dotted  with  purple  and  very  faintly  so 
on  the  base  of  the  segments.  Award  of  Merit. 

[The  three  Gloxinias  here  mentioned  show  that  im¬ 
provements  in  this  showy  class  of  flowers  are  still  being 
carried  on,  and  that  substance  as  well  as  size  is  being 
gained.  They  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch 
&  Sons,  Chelsea,  j 

SCOLOPENDRIUM  VULGARE  DIGITATUM  MAJUS. — 

The  frond  is  oblong  in  the  lower  portion,  undulated, 
and  undivided.  They’  have  three  main  divisions  at 
the  apex,  and  those  again  are  lobed,  each  ultimate 
division  bearing  a  small  crest,  and  all  the  segments 
are  strongly  divergent.  First-class  Certificate. 

S.  v.  crispum  fimeriatl'm. — The  fronds  of  this 
beautiful  variety  are  of  the  usual  strap-shaped  form, 
but  the  undulations  or  folds  are  carried  to  such  an 
extreme  that  they  are  imbricated  over  one  another, 
and  they’  are  also  toothed  at  the  edges,  a  fact  which 
explains  the  name  fimbriatum.  First-class  Certifi¬ 
cate. 

[Both  these  bold  and  striking  Ferns  were  exhi¬ 
bited  by  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Birkenhead,  Sale,  near 
Manchester.] 

Begonia  Laing’s  Triumph. — The  flowers  of  this 
variety-  are  double,  of  great  size,  rosy’  salmon,  with 
broad,  slightly  undulated  and  loosely  arranged 
sepals.  Award  of  Merit. 

Begonia  Picotee. — This  is  also  a  tuberous 
Begonia  with  deep  green,  half  cordate  leaves  of 
moderate  size.  The  flowers  are  large  and  double, 
with  the  sepals  arranged  round  several  centres.  The 
outer  or  true  sepals  are  much  larger  and  broader  than 
those  filling  up  the  flower,  forming  a  guard  as  it  were. 
All  are  flesh  coloured,  with  a  well  defined  rosy- 
salmon  edge.  Award  of  Merit. 

Begonia  Duchess  of  Westminster  Laing's  vak 
-—The  leaves  of  this  Begonia  are  very  broad,  half 
cordate,  somewhat  lobed,  and  deep  olive  green.  The 
flowers  are  also  large  but  single,  and  bright  scarlet, 
with  a  white  blotch,  slightly  shaded  w  ith  pink  at  the 
base  of  each  of  the  four  sepals.  Award  of  Merit. 

Drac.lna  Barteti.— The  leaves  of  this  variety- 
are  of  moderate  width,  oblong-elliptic,  stalked,  and 
deep  bronzy-purple  w  ith  red  edges.  Occasionally-  the 
young  leaves  are  wholly  red.  Award  of  Merit. 

Croton  Reidi. — The  broad  and  short  oblong 
leaves  of  this  Croton  are  somewhat  undulated  in  the 
centre,  deep  olive-green,  and  heavily’ reticulated  w  ith 
soft  salmon-red  along  all  the  principal  nerves.  The 
oldest  ones  are  the  most  highly  coloured.  Award  of 
Merit. 

’The  above  three  Begonias,  the  Dracaena,  and 
Croton  were  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons. 

Begonia  Duchess  of  Westminster. — The  use  of 
the  same  popular  name  by’  two  or  more  parties  is  no 
doubt  unavoidable,  and  the  plants  are  generally 
widely  distinct.  In  this  case  the  flowers  of  bo  h 
varieties  are  single,  but  quite  different  in  colour. 
The  variety’  under  notice  has  large,  orbicular,  clear 
salmon  flow’ers  with  a  darker  centre.  The  plant  is 
dw’arf  with  very  broad,  obliquely  cordate  leaves  and 
overlapping  auricles.  Award  of  Merit. 
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THE  ARTISTIC  ARRANGEMENT 
OF  PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS.* 

Had  I  not  a  deep  love  for  the  artistic  and  effective 
arrangement  of  plants  and  flowers,  coupled  with 
'some  amount  of  practical  knowledge  and  experience, 
I  should  not  have  dared  to  venture  here  to  offer  any 
remarks  on  the  subject.  I  think  many  of  you  will 
agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  during  the  past  ten 
years  marvellous  strides  in  the  way  of  improvements 
in  the  artistic  and  effective  arrangement  of  plants 
and  flowers  have  been  made.  For  myself,  I  can 
clearly  see  these  changes  and  rejoice  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  such,  and  I  feel  that  to  those  who  helped  to 
bring  about  these  changes  for  the  better  our  warmest 
thanks  are  due. 

In  studying  our  subject  we  must  look  straight  to 
Nature  herself  and  there  learn  an  object  lesson. 
When  we  take  a  survey  of  some  of  our  lovely  wood¬ 
land  scenery  in  the  summer  and  autumn  months,  we 
do  not  see  anything  that  is  conventional  or  formal. 
On  the  contrary,  everything  seems  to  be  arranged 
with  a  delightful  ease  ;  nothing  seems  to  clash  -the 
colours  of  the  flowers  bend  beautifully,  their  foliage 
is  in  perfect  harmony,  the  fine  overshadowing  trees 
above  us,  and  the  mossy  ground  beneath  our  feet,  all 
tend  to  make  the  scene  of  natural  wealth  which 
Nature  so  lavishly  provides  and  one  which  we  can 
enjoy  and  feast  upon.  Take  again  the  banks  of 
some  of  our  lovely  rivers  ;  the  scenes  at  points  are 
enchanting,  what  with  the  Iris,  Water  Lilies,  and 
other  lovely  flowers,  Rushes,  and  river  grasses, 
backed  up  with  wild  Dog-roses,’  Elders,  and  many 
other  lovely  trees.  Here  we  see  Nature’s  arrange¬ 
ment  to  perfection  ;  we  get  no  hard  pruning  of  the 
Rose,  no  cutting  into  a  pyramid  or  round  shape  of 
the  Eluer,  but  we  have  them  presented  in  their 
natural  form  with  long  flowing  branches  thickly 
studded  with  beautiful  flowers.  In  rowing  up  the 
Thames  between  Caversham  and  Pangbourne  1 
have  often  enjoyed  the  sight  of  these  lovely  pictures. 

I  am  fully  persuaded  that  those  who  would  succeed 
in  the  artistic  and  effective  arrangement  of  plants 
and  flowers  must  have  a  love  for  that  which  is 
natural,  and  strive  to  follow  Nature's  laws  and  ways. 
If  we  do  this  then  will  our  march  be  in  the  right 
direction.  Some  people  tell  me  we  must  work  on  the 
conventional  basis  and  not  follow  Nature.  I  for  one 
do  not  agree  with  this.  When  anyone  can  show  me 
that  the  conventional  is  more  beautiful  than  the 
natural,  I  may  perhaps  then  dream  of  altering 
my  opinion. 

Halls  and  Staircases. 

First,  as  to  plants  and  flowers  for  house 
decoration  The  English  as  a  nation  have  a  love  for 
flowers  in  their  homes,  and  Goddess  Flora  certainly 
cheers  and  brightens  our  dwellings.  I  am  an  advo¬ 
cate  for  the  greater  use  of  plants  for  house  decora¬ 
tion  than  is  made  of  them  at  present.  Take  a  large 
flail  and  wide  staircase.  What  a  charming  appear¬ 
ance  flowers  and  palms  have  here  ;  little  groups 
being  formed  in  the  angles  of  the  staircases,  at  the 
ends,  or  in  the  niches  of  the  corridors,  with  here  and 
there  a  hanging  basket  of  Ferns.  Again  in  the 
reception,  drawing,  and  dining  rooms,  plants  might 
with  advantage  be  more  employed,  always  taking 
care  that  the  arrangement  is  in  harmony  with  the 
surroundings.  Palms  and  other  light  feathery 
plants  should  always  be  used  to  give  a  light  and  ar¬ 
tistic  effect.  The  red  pots  in  which  the  plants  are 
growing,  should  always  be  hidden  from  view,  either 
with  moss,  or  with  Maidenhair  or  other  Ferns.  1 
cannot  admire  many  of  those  brilliant  coloured 
cache-pots  which  we  see  so  much  in  use ;  they 
detract  from  the  appearance  of  the  plant  in  my 
■opinion.  There  are  some  lovely  tints  to  be  found  in 
art  silks  which  have  a  charmii.g  effect  draped  round 
the  pots. 

Dinner  Table  Decorations. 

I  would  like  now  to  allude  to  dinner  table  deco¬ 
rations.  Here  is  a  great  field  for  the  display  of 
artistic  talent,  and  there  is  room  for  much  improve¬ 
ment.  As  to  the  design  of  the  epergnes  employed,  I 
think  those  good  people  who  design  them  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  miss  their  mark.  They  design  some¬ 
thing  that  is  very  handsome,  and  in  many  cases 
chiste  and  artistic,  but  when  we  come  to  put  flowers 
in  them  we  find  that  the  effect  is  not  what  w'e  could 
wish.  Why  is  this  ?  I.  believe  it  is  because  the 
designer  is  not  a  floral  artist,  and  consequently  does 
not  know  what  is  really  required  to  show  off  flowers 

•  A  lecture  deliver*  d  by  Mr.  George  Phipren,  Reading,  on 
the  occas  on  ot  the  Great  Summer  Flower  Show  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Horticultural  Exhibition,  Earl’s  Court,  May  27th,  1892. 


to  perfection.  Epergnes  in  general  are  not  made 
light  and  artistic  enough. 

Presuming  that  we  have  obtained  the  ideal 
epergne,  dressing  must  now  occupy  our  attention. 
The  flowers  used  should  be  small,  delicate  in 
colour,  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  each  other,  and 
of  chaste  appearance  ;  larger  flowers  may  be  used 
in  the  base  of  the  epergne.  If  Maidenhair  Fern  is 
used  it  should  be  of  a  pale  green  colour  ;  trails  of 
Smilex  are  very  pretty  if  carefully  and  lightly  used. 
The  Asparagus  foliage  is  also  charming  and  can 
scarcely  be  dispensed  with  if  we  want  to  get  the  best 
effects.  An  epergne,  well  dressed,  is  to  mv  mind 
not  often  seen.  It  should  have  a  fairy-like  appear¬ 
ance  whatever  be  the  flowers  used,  and  look  as 
though  hands  had  never  touched  it ;  the  blending 
of  colour  and  the  whole  balance  would  have  to  be 
perfect  to  present  an  ideal  arrangement. 

Having  thus  dealt  with  the  epergne,  which  is  the 
mostimportant  part,  I  will  only  add  that  thespecimen 
glasses  should  be  filled  to  correspond.  When  one 
has  epergnes  on  the  table  I  never  advise  having  any 
flowering  plants  whatever  but  if  there  is  room,  that 
lovely  Palm,  Cocus  Weddeliana,  may  be  employed, 
it  being  the  best  table  Palm  we  have. 

Church  Df.corations. 

This  is  a  large  subject  and  would  occupy  a  whole 
afternoon  if  we  went  anything  like  fully  into  it. 
There  not  being  two  churches  alike  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  even  to  give  a  general  outline  of  what 
course  should-be  pursued.  Plants  in  pots  are  not  I 
think  sufficiently  used.  In  many  cases  and  often¬ 
times  a  very  formal  appearance  is  presented  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand  I  cannot  agree  with  the  elaborate  use 
of  large  Palms  and  placing  them  on  the  top  of  the 
pews,  as  is  sometimes  done  when  decorating  for  a 
wedding.  If  Palms  are  employed  it  should  be  to  form 
a  series  of  arches  up  the  central  aisle  from  the 
entrance  to  the  communion  steps,  a  wonderful  effect 
being  thus  produced. 

The  style  of  the  windows  should  influence  and 
guide  the  artistic  treatment  of  the  interior.  Trails 
of  Ivy  seem  indispensable.  Arums  never  seem  so 
much  in  character  as  when  employed  in  decorating 
a  church.  In  some  churches  I  have  seen  used 
small  zinc  flower  holders  containing  water  and 
supports  for  the  flowers  and  ferns  ;  these,  effectively 
filled  and  hung  around  the  choir  stalls,  pulpit,  &c., 
produce  a  pretty  effect.  Ferns  may  be  extensively 
used  in  this  work;  the  common  wild  Fern,  Asplenium 
Felix-mas  seems  especially  adapted,  although  it  may 
be  a  little  stiff.  Coloured  flowers  must  be  used  with 
great  caution,  in  fact  scarlet  is  about  the  only  one 
that  should  be  employed  to  any  extent,  though 
harmonies  in  yellow  are  popular. 

Many  ladies  seem  to  have  a  special  love  for 
church  decorations  In  their  hands  frequently  we  see 
very  pretty  results,  but  sometimes  there  is  a  want  of 
harmony,  owing  perhaps  to  the  fact  that  one  does 
this  portion,  and  another  that,  and  so  on.  Would  it 
not  be  better  that  in  these  cases  if  a  harmonious  plan 
were  first  thought  out,  and  then  all  help  to  bring  it 
to  completion. 

Artistic  Arrangement  ok  Flower  Shows. 

I  maintain  that  here  there  is  room  for  great  improve¬ 
ment.  People  have  said  to  me,  "  I  do  not  care  to  go 
to  the  flower  show,  there  is  so  much  sameness  in  it." 
I  regret  to  acknowledge  there  is  a  great  amount  of 
truth  in  this  ;  but  it  should  not  be  so  when  we  con¬ 
sider  for  one  moment  the  inexhaustible  supply  of  artis¬ 
tic  material  that  we  have  to  deal  with.  One  of  the  first 
faults  I  have  to  find  is  that  compilers  of  schedules 
will  persist  in  copying  each  other.  Why  not  each  try 
to  introduce  some  amount  of  originality,  to  strikeout 
a  fresh  line,  and  to  get  out  of  the  old  rut  ?  "  But 
suppose  we  do,"  some  one  says,  others  will  follow, 
and  then  we  shall  soon  get  into  the  same  state  of 
sameness."  All  I  have  to  say  is  this — keep  striking 
out  fresh  lines,  and  the  more  that  is  done  the  more 
openings  will  be  before  us. 

Having  thus  referred  to  the  schedule  compilers, 
let  us  now  take  a  look  at  the  show  itself.  What  is 
the  usual  feeling  experienced  ?  I  well  know  what  it 
is  with  me  ;  it  is  this — what  dreadful  formality  runs 
through  the  whole.  At  times  we  have  so  many 
hundreds  of  flowers — of  Dahlias,  it  maybe — set  up  in 
prim  green  painted  boxes,  with  not  a  vestage  of 
foliage  visible,  and  these  staged  upon  lengths  of 
straight  tables.  At  other  times  we  have  fine  Asters 
and  Zinnias,  staged  up  in  like  manner.  Then  again 
at  some  shows  we  have  the  lovely  Carnations,  many 
of  which  flowers  have  been  mutilated  and  dressed 


and  are  now  set  up  in  paper  collars,  staged  in  the 
orthodox  green  box,  and  placed  also  on  straight 
tables.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  these  lovely  flowers 
should  be  so  presented  to  the  public  What  is  there 
that  is  artistic  to  be  seen  here  ? 

fake  the  queen  of  autumn  flowers,  the  noble 
Chr\  santhemum — how  are  these  flowers  usually 
presented  to  us  ?  They  are  placed  in  boxes,  and 
these  boxes  have  to  be  made  to  a  required  size — so 
many  inches  long,  wide,  and  high — and  if  your 
flowers  happen  to  be  large  and  extra  fine  you  must 
crush  them  into  the  box.  Looking  last  season  at  a 
magnificent  lot  of  flowers  thus  ruthlessly  set  up,  I 
could  not  help  exclaiming,  "What  a  failure."  The 
public  look  to  horticulturists  to  lead  them  in  the 
matter  of  artistic  and  effective  arrangement  of  plants 
and  flowers  ;  but  what,  I  ask,  is  the  object  lesson 
often  given  by  this  body  in  this  respect  ?  It  certainlv 
is  not  what  it  should  be.  I  do  not  say  one  word 
about  the  flowers  themselves,  because  they  at  most 
times  represent  the  highest  state  of  cultivation  ;  it  is 
the  inartistic  manner  in  which  they  are  presented  to 
the  public  that  I  complain  of 

Specimen  flowers  of  Chrysanthemums  lend  them 
selves  admirably  to  artistic  treatment.  In  staging, 
for  instance,  say  one  has  36  Japanese  blooms  to  set 
up,  and  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  run  of  table  space  is  allowed  for 
the  purpose,  I  would  dispense  with  the  green  box  at 
once  ;  have  the  flowers  cut  with  long  stalks,  varying 
from  g  in.  to  2  ft.  in  length  ;  each  flower  should  be 
placed  in  a  receptacle,  which  would  hold  water  and 
be  heavy  enough  at  the  base  to  prevent  overturning  , 
the  flower  should  also  have  some  sort  of  support  to 
maintain  it  in  an  erect  position. 

Having  your  fl  nvers  thus  prepared  a  number  of 
suitable  foliage  plants  should  be  utilised,  say  light 
feathery  Palms,  about  3  ft.  high,  to  serve  as  a  back¬ 
ground.  The  flowers  are  then  artistically  grouped 
together  with  small  foliage  plants  —  Maidenhair 
Ferns,  Asparagus,  etc.,  and  edged  with  Isolepis  and 
Fanicum,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  table  space  shall 
be  hidden  by  this  groundwork  of  plants  and  Ferns  , 
the  flowers  rising  from  this  would  present  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  formal  box  style,  and  I  venture  to 
predict  the  public  would  appreciate  the  change.  Of 
course,  this  will  mean  a  little  more  work,  but  I  do 
not  think  the  man  who  has  looked  after  his  plants 
for  well  nigh  twelve  months  woul  1  grudge  that. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  go  into  detail  of  an  artistic 
setting  uo  of  each  of  the  classes  of  flowers,  which 
are  usually  found  staged  in  the  green  boxes,  but  the 
instance  I  have  given  of  the  Chrysanthemum  will 
give  you  some  idea  of  a  more  artistic  treatment 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

While  on  this  subject  of  flower  shows,  perhaps  1 
may  be  allowed  incidentally  to  say  a  word  or  two  in 
respect  to  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  flower. 
These  are  usually  presented  on  balloons  of  faultless 
shape  and  each  shoot  tied  into  a  mathematically 
accurate  position,  forming  in  my  opinion  one  huge 
contortion,  as  useless  as  it  is  ugly.  Could  not  these 
be  trained  in  a  more  pyramid  form,  and  let  the  shoots 
have  a  natural  sway,  not  be  tied  closely  in.  I 
remember  seeing  one  such  plant  at  a  show .  a 
Bouganvillea,  I  think  it  was.  It  formed  a  picture 
and  favourable  comment  was  freely  bestowed  upon 
it.  That  some  plants  lend  themselves  better  to  this 
treatment  than  others  I  am  fully  aware  of,  but  the 
change  to  the  more  natural  would  be  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

Decorative  Groups 

The  arrangement  of  groups  of  plants  at  exhibitions 
has,  in  the  last  few  years,  wonderfully  improved  ;  a 
more  natural  idea  has  been  brought  about :  ugly 
banks  of  plants  are  disappearing  and  the  light  and 
artistic  style  of  treatment  is  taking  its  place.  One 
only  has  to  visit  our  metropolitan  or  large  provincial 
shows  to  gain  object  lessons,  from  which  one  can 
gather  more  practical  knowdedge  in  five  minutes  than 
one  could  learn  from  any  amount  of  papers  and 
books.  The  arrangement  of  flowers  in  baskets, 
bouquets,  vases,  etc.,  at  country  flower  shows  nearly 
always  exhibit  almost  an  entire  lack  of  knowledge  of 
even  the  rudiments  of  taste.  At  some  shows  at 
which  I  have  judged  I  have  found  a  great  difficulty 
in  awarding  the  prizes,  and  after  deciding  w  hich  is 
the  least  ugly — for  ugly  they  all  are— the  first  prize 
has  to  be  bestowed  on  a  most  unworthy  object. 

Now,  how  does  this  act  ?  Why  simply  in  this  w  ay. 
The  people  seem  to  look  upon  this  first  prize  ugly 
thing — be  it  bouquet,  basket,  or  vase — as  an  ideal,  and 
next  year  when  the  show  comes  round  again  all  strix  e 
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to  copy  it.  Much  good  might  be  done  if  one  could 
undertake  some  amount  of  teaching  in  this  respect 
by  providing  a  bouquet,  vase,  or  basket  properly  and 
well  done  to  serve  as  an  ideal  at  which  the  com¬ 
petitors  might  aim.  This  would,  I  believe,  create  a 
taste  for  the  artistic  where  little  now  exists.  In 
making  the  foregoing  remarks  I  am  speaking  of  the 
generality  of  shows,  but  there  are  places  where  the 
arrangements  are  excellent. 

Flowers  must  be  well  arranged,  and  colours  blended 
to  be  well  appreciated.  In  many  cases  it  is  not  the 
size  of  the  individual  flowers  which  charm  us  most, 
but  those  that  are  set  up  artistically  with  care  and 
grace  that  claim  our  attention  and  praise.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  bouquets,  wreaths,  and  designs  composed  of 
flowers  we  as  a  nation  are  well  to  the  fore  in  making 
these.  Generally  speaking  we  have  an  artistic  notion 
of  the  arrangement  and  follow  more  the  natural 
style,  whilst  the  Americans  work  on  rather  a  more 
formal  method,  and  this  I  feel  is  creeping  on  us,  but 
I  hope  will  never  captivate  us  ;  for  what  beauty 
there  can  be  in  a  piano  or  chair  or  such  like  things 
made  of  real  flowers  I  cannot  imagine.  Bouquets  or 
posies  of  flowers  should  be  made  lightly,  so  that  each 
flower  may  be  easily  seen  ;  there  should  be  no  crowd¬ 
ing  whatever,  and  foliage  should  be  used  to  enhance 
the  effect  of  the  flowers,  so  making  what  may  be 
termed  a  lovely  bunch  of  flowers  and  having  a 
natural  appearance. 

Grouping  and  Massing. 

Many  plants  gain  greatly  by  being  planted  in  masses. 
What  can  be  a  fairer  sight  than  a  bold  group  of 
Rhododendrons  in  full  flower  backed  up  by  foliage 
trees,  or  a  fine  bed  of  Azaleas  on  a  large  lawn  ? 
This  system  of  massing  is  often  much  abused.  At 
times  we  see  masses  of  one  colour,  then  of  another,  and 
another,  the  result  of  which  is  a  poor  effect  :  when, 
had  more  foliage  been  used  and  the  masses  of  colour 
placed  further  apart,  a  much  finer  effect  would  have 
been  obtained.  When  we  refer  to  Nature  we  cannot 
but  notice  how  unobtrusively  she  presents  to  us  her 
masses  of  bloom  :  what  a  wonderful  effect  a  piece  of 
rustic  scenery  with  a  mass  of  Blue  Bells,  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  single  Narcissus,  and  Buttercups  has. 
Although  it  is  a  mass  of  bloom  it  is  not  crowded  and 
crushed  together,  or  one  mass  spoiling  the  effect  of 
another.  There  should  not  be  a  formal  appearance 
to  the  massed  plants,  be  they  what  they  may.  This 
is  a  danger  which  cannot  be  guarded  against  too 
carefully.  Where  one  has  plenty  of  room,  say 
having  large  grounds  round  a  mansion,  I  love  to  see 
large  clumps  here  and  there  of  Lilies,  Roses, 
Phloxes,  Hollyhocks,  Foxgloves,  Campanulas,  Iris, 
Dahlias,  Sunflowers,  etc.,  each  family  of  plants 
steering  well  clear  of  its  neighbours  so  as  to  prevent 
any  clashing. 

Having  before  asserted  that  some  flowers  gain  by 
bold  treatment— take,  for  instance,  the  Rose — what  a 
glorious  sight  is  presented  by  a  bank  of  these  flowers, 
similar  to  those  set  up  at  some  of  our  great  flow  er 
shows.  We  must  allow  the  effect  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  liberal  use  of  Maidenhair  Ferns  as  a  ground¬ 
work  and  fringe  to  the  group.  Cut  flowers  and 
flowering  plants  must  have  Ferns  or  foliage  to  show 
them  off  to  anything  like  advantage.  What  a  bare 
and  hard  appearance  a  box  of  flowers  set  up  for  ex¬ 
hibition  has  without  foliage.  Take  again  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  group  of  Chrysanthemum  plants  which  we 
frequently  see  at  some  of  the  large  autumn  shows. 
It  is  a  mass  of  flower  set  up  at  a  perfect  angle,  and  a 
faultless  semicircle  in  shape  :  what  an  effect  would 
be  here  gained  if  the  exhibitor  had  a  little  more  space 
allowed  him,  and  Palms  and  foliage  at  the  back  and 
Ferns,  etc.,  in  front.  This  would  alter  the  effect  of 
the  hard  and  formal  group,  and  it  might  then  claim 
to  be  considered  artistic. 

Conservatory  Decoration. 

Just  for  one  moment  I  should  like  to  allude  to 
conservatory  decoration,  and  plead  for  a  less  formal 
arrangement  of  the  interior.  In  some  instances  we 
have  beautiful  examples  of  artistic  and  effective 
arrangement  of  plants  and  flowers,  and  of  interiors 
fitted  up  in  an  artistic  manner,  but  more  often  we 
have  presented  the  formal  stage,  straight  path,  etc. 
What  we  want  is  a  miniature  landscape  garden,  as  it 
were,  under  cover,  and  to  let  our  plants  grow  in  a 
more  natural  form  than  all  in  a  row  of  pots.  Many 
of  our  lovely  greenhouse  climbers  are  not  used  nearly 
as  much  as  they  should  be.  The  walls  are  not  utilised 
to  the  extent  they  might  be  either.  I  have  seen 
some  covered  with  Gloxinias,  Begonias,  terns,  etc., 
presenting  a  glorious  appearance.  The  peat  and 
loam  in  which  these  grow  is  fixed  to  the  wall  by  wire 
netting;  the  Ferns  and  Lycopodiums  soon  cover  this, 
and  the  result  is  most  effective. 

I  plead  all  round  for  a  less  formal  andmorenatural 
and  artistic  treatment  of  the  things  which  I  have 
alluded  to.  I  believe  there  is  still  much  before  us  in 
the  way  of  improvement  in  this  phase  of  horticul¬ 
ture,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  men  of  the 
present  day  are  striving  in  that  direction. 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Cypripedium  hybridum  Vipani. 

Of  the  numerous  hybrid  Cypripediums  that  have 
appeared  lately  few  are  more  distinct  than  that  under 
notice.  It  is  the  progeny  of  C.  philippinense 
(C.  laevigatum)  crossed  with  C.  niveum.  The  leaves 
are  short,  oblong,  faintly  tessellated  with  light  green 
on  a  darker  shade.  The  plant  shown  had  a  two- 
flowered  scape.  The  upper  sepal  is  roundly  ovate 
and  white,  traversed  longitudinally  with  about  eleven 
purple  veins.  The  petals  are  oblong,  of  moderate 
width*  slightly  declining,  and  white  with  five  pale 
purple  veins.  The  lip  is  slightly  laterally  com¬ 
pressed,  resembling  that  of  C.  niveum  or  C.  con- 
color  and  wholly  white.  The  staminode  on  the 
contrary  is  green  with  a  white  edge.  Altogether  it 
will  be  considered  a  choice  subject  in  a  collection. 
First-class  Certificate. 

Cypripedium  Chamberlainianum  excellens. 

The  typical  form  of  the  species  has  the 
upper  sepal  green  with  a  brown  base,  but  the 
variety  under  notice  has  that  organ  of  a  clear 
and  decided  yellow  with  a  large,  bifid  brownish- 
purple  blotch  at  the  base,  and  four  short,  broad  lines 
radiating  from  each  of  the  two  divisions  of  the 
blotch.  The  lip  is  densely  spotted  with  rosy-purple, 
and  yellow  round  the  mouth.  The  broad,  ligulate 
and  keeled  leathery  leaves  are  like  those  of  the 
type.  Award  of  Merit. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Sanderse. 

The  sepals  of  this  handsome  variety  are  elliptic  and 
heavily  blotched  with  purple,  the  blotches  being  so 
arge,  numerous  and  amalgamated  into  one  irregular 
piece  that  they  nearly  cover  the  whole  surface  — the 
ground  colour  being  rosy-pink.  The  petals  are 
ovate,  overlapping,  deeply  toothed  at  the  edge,  and 
brownish-purple  with  an  irregular  pink  or  lilac 
margin.  The  lip  is  oblong,  emarginate,  shortly 
fringed,  blotched  with  brownish-purple,  and  having  a 
golden-yellow  crest  and  disc.  First-class  Certificate. 

Miltonia  Bleui  splendidissimum. 

As  may  be  remembered,  this  is  one  of  the  seedlings 
arising  from  the  hybridisation  of  Miltonia  vexillaria 
with  M.  Roezli.  The  sepals  are  lanceolate-elliptic 
and  white,  with  a  few  pale  purple  lines  at  the  base. 
The  petals  are  obovate  and  white,  suffused  with 
lake  on  the  lower  thirds  of  their  length.  The  lip  is 
very  large  and  white,  with  a  conspicuous,  brownish- 
orange  blotch  at  the  base  and  three  reddish-purple 
lines  radiating  from  the  centre  of  it,  ultimately 
fading  to  pale  Durple  except  the  three  middle  lines. 
First-class  Certificate. 

Oncidium  Rolfeanum. 

This  new  Oncid  was  introduced  from  Columbia,  and 
belongs  to  the  Microchila  section,  although  it  differs 
considerably  in  the  lip  from  most  or  all  of  hat  type 
in  cultivation.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  ovoid,  moderate 
in  size,  and  slightly  compressed.  The  leaves  are 
narrowly  ligulate  and  produced  four  to  six  from  a 
pseudo-bulb.  The  scape  of  the  plant  as  shown 
attains  a  length  of  20  in.,  but  may  greatly  exceed 
that  when  fully  established,  and  is  branched.  The 
upper  sepal  is  triangular,  undulated  at  the  edge, 
which  is  yellow,  the  rest  being  brown  ;  the  lateral 
sepals  are  elliptic,  dentate  at  the  margin  and  pale 
brown.  The  elliptic  petals  are  revolute  at  the  tip, 
undulated,  and  crisped,  and  transversely  blotched 
with  brown  on  a  yellow  ground.  The  small,  three- 
lobed  lip  has  the  middle  lobe  ovate,  revolute,  and 
yellow,  with  a  submarginal  band  of  brown ;  the 
lateral  lobes  are  yellow  and  brown  at  the  tips.  The 
crest  consists  of  three  central,  yellow  teeth,  and  four 
flattened  yellow  teeth  in  front.  Botanical  Certificate. 

Phaius  Sanderianus. 

The  sepals  of  this  Phaius  are  lanceolate,  the  petals 
similar  but  smaller,  and  all  are  pale  orange-brown. 
The  lip  has  the  tube  yellow  at  the  base,  and  purple 
upwards,  uhile  the  lamina  is  quadrate,  retuse,  and 
white,  with  a  central,  yellow  band  ;  the  throat  is 
purple  with  yellow  lines,  hirst-class  Certificate. 

Cattleya  Mendelii  Cookson's  Var. 

The  sepals  of  this  Cattleya  are  delicate  pink  shaded 
with  white.  The  ovate-elliptic  petals  are  spreading, 
revolute,  finely  crisped  at  the  edge  and  some  shades 
darker  in  colour.  The  lip  is  a  large  and  showy 
organ,  with  the  tube  and  side  lobes  white ;  the 
lamina  on  the  contrary  is  of  a  deep  rich  purple, 
much  undulated  and  crisped  at  the  edge  ;  the  blotch 
in  the  throat  is  pale  yellow  and  the  interior  of  the 
tube  purple,  striated  with  white  lines.  Award  of 
Merit. 


Epidendrum  Godsefflanum. 

The  pseudo-bulbs  of  this  species  are  short,  ovoid  and 
covered  with  pale  sheaths,  bearing  on  the  top  two 
lanceolate,  rigid  leaves,  about  12  in.  to  16  in.  long 
The  branching  scape  is  about  2  ft.  to  3A  ft.  long. 
The  sepals  are  broadly  oblong,  the  petals  more 
nearly  orbicular,  all  incurved  at  the  tips  and  brownish- 
orange  marked  with  pale  lines.  The  three  lobed  lip 
has  oblate  pale  pink,  lateral  lobes,  and  the  terminal 
one  is  reflexed  at  the  sides,  white  and  beautifully 
lined  with  rosy  purple,  the  lateral  veins  being 
branched.  It  is  pretty  and  effective  for  an  Epiden¬ 
drum,  with  flowers  of  good  average  size.  Botanical 
Certificate.  All  of  the  above  nine  Orchids  were  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  Temple  Show  on  the  25th  and  26th 
ult.,  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  Cypri¬ 
pedium  hybridum  Vipani  being  from  the  collection 
of  Captain  Vipan. 

Odontoglossum  Wilkeanum  nobilius. 

The  sepals  of  this  beautiful  variety  are  oblong  and 
heavily  blotched  with  cinnamon-brown  on  a  pale 
yellow  ground.  The  petals  are  rhomboid  with  a 
broad  claw,  of  a  soft  sulphur  or  creamy  yellow,  with 
a  large  irregular  blotch  above  the  middle,  and  a  few 
smaller  ones  lower  down.  The  oblong  lip  is 
fimbriated,  palest  sulphur,  and  having  a  large 
cinnamon  blotch  in  front  of  the  crest  and  afewatthe 
sides.  The  column  has  a  deep  purple-brown  blotch 
on  the  back.  A  plant  with  eleven  flowers  on  an 
arching  raceme,  was  shown  by  .Messrs.  Charles- 
worth,  Shuttleworth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  and 
Park  Road,  Clapham,  at  the  Temple  Show  on  the 
23th  and  26th  ult.,  when  an  Award  of  Merit  was 
accorded  it. 

Cymbidium  Lowianum  viride. 

The  sepals  of  this  variety  are  lanceolate,  rather 
fleshy  and  of  a  pale,  soft  green,  while  the  petals  are 
narrower  but  otherwise  similar.  The  lip  is  of  a 
uniform  pale  yellow  except  the  lamina,  which  is  a 
shade  darker  and  tinted  with  green.  Award  of 
Merit. 

Cypripedium  southgatense. 

In  this  we  have  a  hybrid  of  which  C.  Godefroyae  or 
C.  bellatulum  has  had  something  to  do  with  the 
parentage.  The  leaves  are  ligulate,  deep  green 
above  and  slightly  tessellated  with  a  paler  hue.  The 
one-flowered  scape  is  only  about  4  in.  high.  The 
upper  sepal  is  oblate  acute,  suffused  and  blotched 
with  deep  purple  on  a  pale  yellow  ground,  and  pale 
at  the  margin.  The  petals  are  oblong  and  heavily 
blotched  with  purple,  especially  on  the  lower  half. 
The  lip  is  compressed  on  the  sides,  brownish  purple 
and  spotted  with  purple  on  the  infolded  sides  of  the 
claw.  First-class  Certificate.  This  and  the  Cym- 
bidium  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Lewis  &  Co., 
Southgate,  at  the  Temple  Show  on  the  25th  and  26th 
ult. 

Laelia  purpurata  Handleyana. 

The  sepals  of  this  variety  are  of  the  faintest  pink  • 
the  petals  on  the  contrary  are  toothed  and  crisped 
at  the  edge,  and  light  purple  with  a  darker  middle  line- 
The  lip  has  an  intensely  maroon-purple  lamina,  with 
exception  of  a  pale  purple  blotch  at  the  apex,  and 
which  is  very  characteristic  of  nearly  all  the  forms 
of  the  species  ;  the  side  lobes  are  much  crisped  and 
undulated.  Award  of  Merit.  A  plant  exhibited  at 
the  Temple  Show  on  the  25th  and  26th  ult.,  by  Mr. 
Jas.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  had  a  raceme  of  five 
flowers. 

Zygopetalum  Graminifolium. 

The  leaves  of  this  species  are  linear,  and  deep  green, 
with  a  grassy  appearance,  as  the  specific  name  would 
indicate.  The  scape  is  about  18  in.  high  and  bears  a 
raceme  of  flowers.  The  sepals  are  oblong  and 
brownish  purple  with  transverse  greenish  lines. 
The  oblanceolate  petals  are  similar  in  hue.  The 
obovate,  emarginate  lip  is  reflexed  at  the  sides  and 
mauve  purple  with  a  violet-purple,  tcothed  crest  at 
the  base.  Botanical  Certificate.  Exhibited  by 
C.  J.  Lucas,  Esq. 

Dendrobium  nobile. 

Three  huge  plants  of  this  species  were  exhibited  at 
the  Temple  Show  on  the  25th  and  26th  ult.,  and 
were  the  admiration  of  all  visitors  especially  those 
who  have  any  knowledge  of  Orchids.  They  had 
been  grown  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Princep,  gardener  to 
Viscountess  Portman,  Hogg  House,  Buxtead  Park, 
Uckfield.  They  were  not  large  imported  pieces,  but 
had  been  grown  on  from  small  size  to  their  present 
dimensions,  and  that  too  on  the  pruning  system. 
All  the  stems  were  of  last  year's  growth,  although 
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not  exactly  of  the  same  age,  for  we  noted  that  many 
of  them  were  quite  leafless,  while  others  had  a  few 
leaves  and  the  rest  were  in  full  foliage.  All  were, 
however,  flowered  pretty  much  alike,  and  the 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  flowers  were  very  effective. 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  variety  was  not  D.  n.  nobilius  or 
some  other  of  that  quality. 

Odontoglossum  Louryanum. 

The  general  contour  of  this  Odontoglot  is  similar 
to  that  of  O.  triumphans,  but  the  segments  are  some¬ 
what  differently  shaped,  especially  the  lip,  and  the 
colours  are  different.  The  ovoid,  compressed  pseudo¬ 
bulbs  bear  from  four  to  six  lanceolate,  deep  green 
leaves.  The  scape  bears  a  raceme  of  about  five  flowers 
or  more.  The  oblong-elliptic  sepals  are  pale  brown 
with  yellow  tips,  some  yellow  markings  towards  the 
ase,  and  a  submarginal  band  of  deeper  brown.  The 
ovate-oblong  petals  are  slightly  toothed  at  the  edge, 
and  brown  with  yellow  tips,  and  marked  with  white 
and  purple  on  the  lower  half.  The  lip  is  ovate  with 
acordate  base,  finely  fringed,  pale  brown  and  white 
at  the  base.  The  column  is  white  and  the  wings 
tinted  with  pale  brown.  First-class  Certificate 
Exhibited  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co. 

Lselia  purpurata  Warnham  Court  Van. 
The  sepals  are  rosy  pink,  and  the  petals  rosy  purple. 
The  lip  is  very  large,  with  a  nearly  flat  lamina  of 
a  rich  purple  shaded  with  crimson  and  slightly  paler 
towards  the  open.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  at  the 
Temple  Show  on  the  25th  and  26th  ult.,  by  C.  J. 
Lucas,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  George  Duncan),  Warn¬ 
ham  Court,  Horsham. 

Reversion  of  Cypripedium  caudatum. 

It  is  now  generally  recognised  that  Uropedium 
Lindeni  is  nothing  more  than  a  reversion  of 
Cypripedium  caudatum  to  an  ancestral  condition  in 
which  the  lip  becomes  like  the  petals  ;  the  three 
segments  indeed  constitute  the  inner  whorl  of  three. 
A  specimen  was  sent  us  the  other  day  from  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  showing  a  reversion  to  a 
primitive  condition  not  only  in  the  lip  but  also  in 
the  column.  The  lip  was  unequally  developed  on 
the  two  sides.  The  left  side  showed  evidence  of  an 
attempt  to  simulate  a  petal,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
strongly  undulated,  and  only  prevented  from  twisting 
in  a  spiral  manner  by  being  adnate  along  one  side  to 
the  rest  of  the  segment  which  bore  more  resemblance 
to  the  lip.  The  whole  organ  was  about  2  in.  long, 
and  the  undulated  side  was  like  a  petal  in  colour, 
and  a  cushion  of  hairs  was  developed  at  the  base  as 
in  the  petals.  The  other  side  represented  the  claw 
of  the  lip  greatly  elongated,  the  indexed  side  lobe 
being  nearly  at  the  apex.  The  stigmatic  disc  was 
separated  into  three  of  unequal  size,  and  the  column 
was  divided  in  a  similar  way  for  half  its  length.  One 
anther  was  unusually  well  developed  while  the  other 
was  somewhat  imperfect. 

Cattleya  Citrina. 

This  lovely  Cattleya  has  gained  very  much  in 
popularity  during  the  past  few  years,  and  it  is  now 
no  unusual  thing  to  see  grand  examples  of  cultural 
skill.  The  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  Lowfields,  Burton-in- 
Lonsdale,  has  devoted  a  considerable  amount  of 
attention  to  the  culture  of  this  superb  Cattleya,  and 
he  has  been  rewarded  with  the  most  extraordinary 
results.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  there  w'ere  literally 
dozens  of  splendid  blooms,  whose  aroma  filled 
the  entire  house,  quite  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
number  of  plants  grown.  If  Mr.  Horner  would 
detail  his  mode  of  culture,  I  am  certain  that  it  would 
be  much  appreciated  by  many  readers  of  The 
Gardening  World.  Another  plant  grown  and 
flowered  very  successfully  at  Lowfields,  is  Macillaria 
Sanderiana,  several  plants  of  which  in  small  pots 
were  carrying  from  ten  to  a  dozen  gorgeous  blooms. 
— 7 .  McWab. 

The  Orchid  Grower  s  Calendar. 

With  such  splendid  weather  as  we  are  now  ex¬ 
periencing,  and  with  every  prospect  of  its  continu¬ 
ance,  growers  will  find  some  difficulty  in  keeping  the 
temperature  in  the  various  divisions  low  enough  in 
the  day  time  unless  the  houses  are  heavily  shaded,  a 
state  of  things  I  do  not  advocate  except  in  rare  in¬ 
stances.  We  endeavour  to  keep  it  low  by  frequent 
syringing  amongst  the  pots  and  by  pouring  water 
over  the  floors.  By  this  means  we  manage  to  keep 
the  inside  temperature  of  the  cool  houses  lower  than 
the  outside  without  shading  too  heavily.  If  there  is 
no  stint  of  help  a  good  plan  in  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day  is  to  thoroughly  wet  the  blinds ;  but  there  are 
not  many  of  us  who  can  spare  the  time  for  this. 


Aphis  at  this  time  is  very  troublesome,  and 
should  be  diligently  sought  after  or  the  young 
growths  of  Odontoglossums,  etc  ,  will  suffer.  We 
use  a  sponge  where  practicable,  but  for  those  found 
located  in  the  heart  a  camel  hair  brush  will  be 
necessary  or  the  young  leaves  are  liable  to  get 
damaged.  They  are  very  fond  of  the  young  growths 
of  Larlia  anceps,  on  which  they  increase  rapidly 
unless  kept  under. 

Disas  are  fast  pushing  up  their  spikes,  and  will  be 
much  benefited  by  being  watered  with  liquid  manure 
at  intervals  of  a  week.  It  need  not  necessarily  be 
guano  water,  as  I  find  these  do  not  object  to  drain¬ 
ings  from  the  cow  shed  if  well  diluted.  If  not  pro¬ 
curable,  soot  water  will  give  colour  to  the  foliage  and 
strength  to  the  spikes.  If  not  already  done  they 
may  be  placed  in  a  cool  pit  or  frame  facing  north. 
The  bottom  should  be  of  coal  ashes,  as  these  retain 
the  moisture  longer  than  anything  else.  We  water 
the  plants  twice  a  day,  using  a  fine  rose  can,  at  the 
same  time  sprinkling  the  brickwork,  ashes,  and  the 
mats  or  whatever  shading  is  used.  Unless  a  suitable 
brick  pit  is  at  hand  I  should  prefer  keeping  them  in 
the  cool  house  nearest  the  door.  Thrips.  are  very 
fond  of  these,  and  should  be  kept  under  by  frequently 
dipping  them  in  tobacco  water ;  but  as  the  spikes 
are  now  well  advanced  this  cannot  be  done  so  well. 
A  better  plan,  should  there  be  any  signs  of  them,  is 
to  drop  a  little  in  the  heart  of  the  growth  by  the  aid 
of  a  sponge. 

Sophronitis. — These  are  now  rooting  freely,  and 
should  be  repotted  at  once,  using  peat  and  sphagnum 
moss  with  a  dash  of  sharp  silver  sand.  Most  of  ours 
are  grown  in  small  pans  or  baskets,  and  suspended 
near  the  glass  in  the  cool  house,  a  position  which 
suits  them  well  during  the  summer  months,  but  during 
winter  a  little  warmer  quarters  suits  them  best. 
Amateurs  who  cannot  give  it  the  extra  heat  during 
winter  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  we  have  grown  it 
well  when  kept  all  the  year  round  with  the  Odonto¬ 
glossums. 

Cypripediums. — We  have  no  set  time  for  potting 
these,  but  generally  do  so  as  they  go  out  of  flower. 
Generally  speaking  the  barbatum  section  and  hybrids 
from  it  do  best  when  potted  in  almost  all  moss  ;  whilst 
villosum,  insigne,  and  Boxallii,  etc.,  do  not  object  to 
a  little  loam.  They  are  moisture-loving  plants,  con¬ 
sequently  water  must  be  given  with  no  sparing  hand. 
— C. 

Dandrobium  Devoniense  album. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  some  flowers  of  this 
beautiful  variety  from  Mr.  Jas.  Brown,  gardener 
to  R.  B.  White,  Esq.,  Arddarroch.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  creamy  while  ;  and  the  deeply  fringed  lip 
is  of  that  shade  also  with  exception  of  a  large  orange 
blotch  on  each  side  of  the  throat,  a  purple  blotch 
and  some  purple  lines  at  the  very  base  in  the  convo¬ 
lute  portion  of  the  same  Mr.  Brown  states  that  he 
only  received  a  small  portion,  but  that  the  young 
stems  every  year  exceed  those  of  the  previous  year 
in  length.  Thus  the  stems  now  in  flower  are  2  ft. 
long,  while  those  which  produced  them  in  the 
previous  season  were  only  10  in.  He  grows  it  in  a 
basket  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  stove,  so  that 
the  stems  hang  down  in  a  natural  manner,  and  he 
considers  that  both  this  and  the  type  do  better  when 
treated  in  this  manner  than  when  grown  in  pots. 
The  variety  is  very  pleasing,  and  certainly  an 
acquisition. 

PLANTS  FOR  A  TUB. 

The  water  Hyacinth,  Pontederia  crassipes,  is  an  odd 
plant  and  a  good  one  to  grow  in  a  tub.  Its  thick 
shiny  leaves  are  on  inflated  bulb-like  petioles, 
producing  lovely  spikes  of  light  purple  flowers.  The 
rootlets,  which  are  also  purple,  are  very  fine  and 
feathery,  and  quite  as  charming  as  the  flowers.  The 
inflated  petioles  enable  the  plant  to  float,  but  more 
flowers  are  obtained  by  setting  the  plant  in  rich  loam. 
When  so  treated  its  petioles  elongate  and  lose  their 
expanded  form,  as  if  the  plant  knew  it  had  no  further 
use  for  these  boat-like  structures. 

Novel  and  charming  as  these  plants  are,  their 
sister,  our  native  pickerel-weed,  Pontederia  cordata, 
seems  still  more  beautiful.  The  large  numbers  of 
bright  blue  flowers,  standing  above  its  lovely  green 
heart-shaped  leaves,  form  one  of  the  prettiest 
borders  of  our  lakes  and  slow-running  streams. 
It  loses  none  of  its  beauty  by  standing  in  the  water 
in  company  with  the  delicate  white  spider-lily, 
Pancratium  rotatum,  in  the  rivers  of  Florida. — 
American  Gardening. 


Questions  add  AnsuieRS. 

*»’  Correspondents  are  requested,  in  order  to  avoid  delay, 
to  address  all  communications  to  "The  Editor" 
or  "  The  Publisher,"  and  not  to  any  person  bv 
name,  unless  the  correspondence  is  of  a  private 
character.  Telegrams  may  be  addressed  "  Bambusa, 
London.” 

Address  Wanted. — Can  any  of  our  readers  oblige 
us  with  the  present  address  of  Mr.  G.  R.  King, 
formerly  of  Torquay. 

Ferns  for  an  old  Well. — C.  M . :  The  stronger 
forms  of  the  Hart  s-tongue  Fern,  Scolopendium 
vulgare,  would  do  well  in  the  bottom  of  your  old  well 
5  ft.  deep ;  and  smaller  forms  may  be  planted  with 
advantage  round  the  sides.  Nephrodium  Felix-Mas 
and  Lastrea  spinulosa  dilatata  would  also  do  well  at 
the  bottom  or  on  the  sides.  The  British  Maiden¬ 
hair,  Adiantum  Capillus-veneris  would  also  do  well 
near  the  top.  With  a  little  care  in  planting  an  old 
well  like  yours  may  be  made  a  very  interesting 
feature  in  a  garden. 

Geraniums  and  Pelargoniums. — Omega  :  The 
spotted  French  varieties  grown  in  greenhouses  and 
all  the  bedding  varieties  are  true  Pelargoniums,  and 
should  not  therefore  be  called  Geraniums.  The 
spotted  and  show  varieties  generally  come  from 
Pelargonium  cucullatum,  and  the  bedding  or  zonal 
varieties  from  P.  zonale  and  P.  inquinans,  all  Cape 
species.  Pelargoniums  are  distinguished  from 
Geraniums  in  having  irregular  flowers,  the  latter 
being  regular,  and  in  having  a  nectariferous  tube 
running  down  the  pedicel  from  the  calyx,  which  is 
absent  in  the  Geranium.  They  were  all  called 
Geraniums  originally  by  Linnaeus  in  error,  hence  the 
most  frequent  use  of  the  name.  By  the  term 
"  irregular"  is  meant  that  the  petals  are  of  unequal 
size,  two  being  smaller  than  the  others,  while 
“  regular  "  means  that  all  the  petals  are  of  the  same 
size. 

Glazing  without  top  putty.—  Omega  :  We  do 
not  know  that  any  special  term  is  applied  to  this 
modern  method  of  glazing. 

Two  Colours  of  Flowers  on  Laburnum. — A.D.: 
The  Laburnum  you  sent  us  was  L.  Adami,  which  is 
now  generally  considered  to  be  a  graft  hybrid, 
originally  obtained  by  grafting  Cytisus  purpureus  on 
Laburnum  vulgare.  At  all  events  the  two  natures  of 
those  plants  have  been  mingled  and  they  often  get 
separated.  The  shoot  you  sent  us  bore  flowers  of 
Laburnum  vulgare  and  Laburnum  Adami.  We 
have  sometimes  seen  the  other  parent  (Citisus 
purpureus)  appear  on  the  tree,  but  this  is  by  no  means 
so  common  as  the  yellow  flowers  of  L.  vulgare  You 
may  then  consider  it  as  a  case  of  the  unmingling  of 
the  blood  (so  to  speak)  of  two  parents  in  the  progeny. 

Nourishing  Vines. — Omega  :  You  can  do  this  by 
keeping  the  pans  or  tanks  over  the  hotwater  pipes 
well  filled  with  liquid  manure  from  the  stables,  or 
you  may  make  the  liquid  by  steeping  some  cow  dung 
in  a  tank  amongst  water.  You  could  use  a  little 
guano  in  the  evaporating  pans  occasionally.  If  you 
have  no  evaporating  pans  you  may  distribute  the 
liquid  manure  over  the  border  and  pathways  by 
means  of  a  coarse  rosed  watering  pot.  The  ammonia 
arising  from  the  liquid  manure  and  the  guano  would 
be  absorbed  by  the  damp  soil  of  the  border,  and  is 
therefore  carried  into  the  vines  by  means  01  the  roots, 
not  by  the  foliage  as  is  generally  supposed. 

Names  of  Plants. — A.  D.:  Passiflora  quad- 
rangularis. — R.  Thompson  :  The  Dendrobium  is 
D.  Parishii  (see  p.  616)  ;  the  other  is  Masdevallia 
Bonplava. — Jas.  Thomson  :  Oncidium  curtum. 
— J.  Y.  N.:  1,  Lomaria  gibba ;  2,  Fraxinus  sp  ; 
3,  Cyathea  dealbata  ;  4,  Davallia  elegans  :  5,  Adian¬ 
tum  Veitchianum  ;  6,  Adiantum  hispidulum  :  7,  Lc- 
maria  sp. — -Omega  :  Saxifraga  crassifolia,  the 
thick-leaved  Megasea  or  Saxifrage. — E.  M.  J .  : 
Populus  alba  canescens. — A .  C.  :  A  semi-double 
florists'  Tulip  which  we  cannot  undertake  to  name. 
— J.  Gold  :  Asperula  odorata  ;  2,  Daphne  Laureola  ; 
3,  Prunus  Padus ;  4,  Ulmus  campestris. — Omega  ii.  : 
Smith's  Medlar  (Mespilus  grandiflora,  also  some¬ 
times  named  M.  Smithii)  — G.  E.  G.  :  1,  Laburnum 
ulpinum ;  2,  Cornus  mas  variegata  ;  3,  Berberis 
vulgaris ;  4,  Pyrus  Aria  cretica,  sometimes  called 
P.  A.  rotundifolia  ;  5,  Asplenium  bulbiferum  minus  ; 
6,  Too  much  shrivelled  up  to  be  identified  and  without 
fruit. — Perthshire  :  It  is  a  very  fine  variety  of  D. 
nobile,  but  we  are  unable  to  identify  it  with  any  of 
the  named  sorts;  the  colour  was  too  far  gone,  but 
the  breadth  of  the  petals  and  the  roundness  of  the 
lip  show  that  it  is  worth  looking  after. 

Odontoglossum  Flower. —  IV.  Boyd  :  The  flower 
you  send  is  a  very  good  form  of  O.  crispum  Ander- 
sonianum,  but  there  is  nothing  distinctive  about  it  to 
render  another  varietal  name  necessary  O.  crispum 
Andersonianum  is  usually  more  or  less  blotched  with 
chestnut  brown  on  a  pale  yellow  or  creamy  white 
ground.  Your  variety  takes  its  place  amongst  the 
latter,  and  the  reddish  brown  blotches  are  well 
shown  off  on  the  white  ground. 

Houndstongue,  &c. — Flos  :  Houndstongue,  Wood 
Garlic  and  Belladonna  are  pretty  frequently  grown  in 
gardens  as  ornamental  plants  in  the  herbaceous 
border.  The  Dead  Nettle  is  not  grown  there  except 
it  comes  up  as  a  weed.  Houndstongue  is  a  Borage- 
wort  with  purplish  blue  flowers,  and  grows  generally 
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about  2  ft.  high.  The  leaves  are  covered  with  silky 
grey  hairs.  Wood  Garlic  would  translate  as  ail  de 
b  a's,  but  the  French  have  probably  another  name  for 
it.  The  leaves  are  broad  and  flat  while  the  flowers 
are  white  and  produced  in  umbels,  and  all  parts  of 
the  plant  smell  strongly.  The  Dead  Nettle  has 
yellow,  white,  or  purple  flowers  according  to  the 
species,  the  upper  lip  being  horded  and  the  lower 
one  three  lobed.  The  whole  plant  is  covered  with 
coarse  bristly  hairs  which  are  very  troublesome 
when  they  penetrate  the  hands.  The  Belladonna 
has  oval  "leaves  of  some  size,  purple  flowers  and 
black  berries  which  are  very  poisonous.  The  French 
name  is  Belladonne.  We  do  not  know  the  French 
names  for  the  others. 

Communications  Received. — G.  P. — J.  S  — J.  C. 
— D.  F  &  Co.— D.  A.— C.  L  — J  L.  &  Co.— J.  W. 
— G.  H  S  — 

- -4- - 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

William  Bull,  536,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 
— New  and  rare  Plants,  Orchids,  etc. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


June  15/. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 
s.  d  s.  d. 


Apples...  per  i-sieve  10  50 
Canadian  and  Nova 
Scotian  Apples 

per  barrel  12  0  20  o 
Tasmanian  Apples 

per  case...  8  0  15  o 


.  d. 


Strawberries  per  lb.  2  o 
New  Grapes  per  lb.  2  6 
Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael’s,  each  2  6 


s.a 
4  o 
4  0 

6  0 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d.  |  s.  d.  s.  d 

ArtichokesGlobe  doz.  30  6  0  j  Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 

Asparagus . bun.  20  50!  Lettuces  ...per  dozen  16  20 

Beans,  French,  pei  lb.  20  26  Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  20 

Beet . per  dozen  20  30  Onions . per  bunch  04  06 

Cabbages  ...  pe^  doz.  16  26  Parsley  ...  per  bunch  o  6 

Carrots  ...  per  bunch  o  6  Radishes...  per  dozen  1  6 

Cauliflowers,  Eng.az.  30  60  Smallsalading, punnet  o  4 

Celery . per  bundle  2  6  Spinach,  per  strike  ...  1  6 

Cucumbers  . each  06  10  Tomatos .  per  lb.  16  20 

Endive.  French,  doz.  26  30  Turnips . per  bun.  o  6 

Herbs  . per  bunch  02  06 

Potatos. — Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton;  Kent  Kidneys 
80s.  to  ioos.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  per  doz.  60  90 

Azalea  . per  doz.  18  o  42  o 

— Mollis . per  doz.  18  o  36  o 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  401201 

Cineraiia  ...per  doz.  40  8  0  | 
Deutzia..  per  doz  ...60  90 
Dracaena  term.,  doz.  24  o  36  o 
Dracaena  viridis.doz.  90  18  o  ; 
Echeveria  Pyramid- 

alis . . . 9  o  18  0 

Erica  various  per  doz.  9  o  24  o 
Evergreens.imar.doz  6  o  24  c 
Ferns,  invar,  per  doz.  4  o  18  o 
Ferns,  small,  per  ico  8  0  12  o 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  o  60  o 


s .  d.  s .  d. 

Fuchsia, . per  doz  6  o  12  o 

Genisra . per  doz.  6  o  10  o 

Heliotrope,  per  doz.  40  a  o 
Ivy  Geraniums,  per  doz. 

doz.  pots  12  o  18  0 
Lil'um  Harrisii,doz.  15-0  30  o 

Lobelia, . per  doz.  40  60 

Marguerites,  per  doz.  6  o  12  0 

Mignonette,  per  doz.  5  o  10  o 

Musk, . per  doz.  30  60 

Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  10  6 
PMms,  Specimen  ...  15  o  63  o 
Pelargoniums, perdoz.  9  0  18  o 

—scarlet  . per  doz.  40  60 

Spiratas......pcr  aoz.  8  o  12  0 


Cut  Flowers.— Av 
s.d. 

Anemone  various, 

doz.  bun.  2  o 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  2  o 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  o  6 
Bluebells,  doz.  bchs.  o  9 
Carnations,  1 2  blooms  1  o 
Cowslips,  doz.  bchs.  1  o 
— S  ngle,  doz.  bchs.  1  6 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  2  6 
Gardenias  12  blooms  1  6 
Heliotropes, 12  sprays  o  6 
Jonquils,  doz.  bnches  1  o 
Lilac,  French, 

per  bunch  4  0 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  b  ooms  2  6 
Liliums  var.,dz  blms.  1  6 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

doz.  bunches  3  o 
MaidenhairFem,i2Ds  4  o 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  2  o 
Mignonette..  12  bun.  3  o 
Myosotis  or  Forget- 
me-not,  doz.  bnchs.  2  o 
Moss  Roses,  (French) 

doz.  blooms  2  o 


erage  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  ^  s.  d.  s. 

Narciss,  double, 

4  0  doz  blooms  o  6 

4  0  Narciss,  var., 

1  o  doz.  bunches  2  o 

1  6  Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  o  9 

30  —  scarlet . 12  bchs.  4  o 

1  6  Primroses,  doz.  bchs.  o  6 
6  o  Primula,  double,  bun.  0  9 
4  o  Pansies,  doz.  bchs...  1  0 
4  o  Polyanthus,  doz.  I  chs.  2  o 

1  0  O.  chid  Bloom  in  v  ar. 

2  o  per  bloom,  from  o  3 

Roses,  yellow,  dozen  2  o 

50  —  Red . doz.  blms.  2  o 

:  —  Sa£frano...per  doz.  1  6 
40  —  Tea . per  dozen  1  o 

3  o  Spiraeas. ..doz.  bnchs  4  o 

j  T uberoses,  per  doz  0  6 

9  0  Tulip,  d  ->z.  bchs .  2  0 

8  Violets  Darn,  French, 

4  c  doz.  bunches  1  0 

6  c  — Engl  sh,  doz.  bchs.  1  0 

i  Wallflowers, 

4  o  |  doz.  bunches  3  0 


d. 

o  9 

4  0 
1  o 
6  o 
1  o 

1  o 

2  o 
4  o 

1  0 
6  0 
4  o 

2  6 

3  0 
6  0 
1  6 
6  o 

1  6 
1  6 

A  0 


NATIVE  GUANO. 

Best  and  Cheapest  Manure  for  Garden  Use. 

Price  £3  106.  per  ton,  in  bags. 

Lots  under  10  cwt.  4s.  per  cwt :  1  cwt.  sample  bag  sent  carriage 
paid  to  any  station  in  England  on  receipt  of  P.O.  for  5s. 

Extracts  from  16th  annual  collection  ot  reports: — 

Native  Guano  for  Potatos,  Vegetables,  &c. 

H.  Brinkwcrth,  Potato  grower.  Reading,  used  for  Potatos, 
Onions  and  Carrots.  Results,  41  Very  good,  never  had  better 
crops.”  J.  Butler,  Sittingbourne,  “  Used  for  Potato,  Celery,  and 
other  market  ga<den  crops  with  very  good  resubs.  Pmatos 
lai  ge,  clean,  and  free  from  disease.  Best  and  cheapest  manure 
in  the  market.” 

Native  Guano  for  Fruit.  Roses,  Tomatos,  &c. 

J.  Peed  &  Sons,  Streatham,  “  Used  for  fruit  trees  and  Roses. 
Results  veiy  satisfactory  we  use  no  other  Guano  now.  Con¬ 
sider  yours  preferable  to  Peiuvian.”  J.  Finch,  Orrell  Gardens, 
“  Used  for  Vegetables,  Tomatos,  Grapes.  Cucumbers,  and 
flowers  with  satisfactory  results.  Most  excellent  for  Potatos 
and  many  other  things.  The  cheapest  manure  in  the  market.” 

Ornerstothe  NATIVE  GUANO  CO.,  LIMITED.  29,  New 
Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars,  London,  where  Pamphlet  ofTesti- 
monials.  &r„  mav  be  obtained.  AGENTS  WANTED. 


BARB  WIRE. 

Catalogues  free  on  application  to 

THE 

LONGFORD  WIRE 
Co.,  Limited, 
WARRINGTON. 


BRITISH  CYClE  KOUNTS  ARE  THE  FINEST!! 


Over  1  000  NEW  &  SECOND-HAND 
Prices  from  £4  to  £30  EASY 
TJ  RMS  f  om  1  os.  PER 
MONTH.  Write  for  our  2C0 
page  Lists  for  1892  and  5.000 
Testimonials  Free. 
British  Cycle  Mfg.  «  o., 
4s,  Everton  Rd..  Liverpool. 
M anchesterDepot  6, P al at ine 
Biddings.  London  Works. 
Showro  ms.  &  School — 42, 
Higii  S...  Lainden  town;  ciusc  to  Eus  on  Station 


Published  at  the  •‘GARDENING  WORLD"  OFFICE. 


TIE  TUBEROUS  EEGONIA,  rs  HISTORY  AND 
CULTlV-iTIO  *.  Edited  bv  B.  Wynne. — Contains 
the  most  complete  history  of  "  The  Flower  of  the 
Future  ”  that  has  yet  been  written  ;  and  gives 
full  instructions  how  to  grow  it  to  perfection. 
Demy  Svo,  Cloth  Boards,  with  25  Illustrations 
including  3  portraits  Price,  is. ;  post  free,  15.  3 d. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  ’  SOOIETY'S 
CATALOGUE.  , — Cemenary  Edition.  Containing 
1,000  new  varieties.  All  the  novelties.  A  history 
and  complete  bibliography  of  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  by  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne.  Now  ready. 
Price,  is.;  post  free,  is  1  Id. 

VINES  AND  Va-E  CULTURE  . — The  best  book  on 
Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Superintendent 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden, 
Chiswick;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee. — 
A  New  and  Chraper  Edition,  Revised  and  En¬ 
larged.  Demv  Svo,  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth 
Price,  5s.;  post  free,  5s.  3d 

THE  CARN.TION:  ITS  HTST03Y,  PROPER 'IE3, 
AND  MANAGEMENT ;  with  a  descriptive  list  of 
the  best  varieties  in  cultivation.  By  E.  S.  Dodwell 
Third  edition,  with  supplementary  chapter  on  the 
yellow  ground.  Price,  is.  6 d. ;  post  fr,  e,  is.  yd. 

F  RNS  AND  FERN  CU  VJ  USE-  B>'  J  Birkenhead, 
F.R.H.S. — How  to  grow  Ferns,  with  selections 
for  stove,  warm,  cool  and  cold  greenhouses  ;  for 
baskets,  walls,  wardian  cases,  dwelling  houses, 
&c. — Price,  is.  ;  by  post,  is.  3 d. 

1,  CLEMENTS  INN ,  STRAND,  LONDON.  W.C. 


The  Gardening  World, 

ESTABLISHED  1884. 

Price  One  Penny ;  Post  free,  Three-halfpence. 


For  Destroying  Weeds  on  Garden  Walks,  Carriage 
Drives,  Roads,  Stable  Yards.  die.  Saves  more  than 
twice  its  co.t  in  Labour.  No  Smell.  No  disturbance 
of  the  Grav  I 

One  application  will  keep  the  Walks  clear  of 
Weeds  for  at  least  18  Months. 
Recommended  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Head,  Superintendent, Crystal 
Palace  Gardens;  Sir.  J.  Press,  Head  Gardener.  Alexandra 
Palace:  Mr.  J.  Bell,  the  Duke  ot  Wellington’s  Gardener;  the 
Empress  Eugenie’s  Gardener:  Mr.  E.  S-.  McLaurin,  and  others. 
The  Solution  is  applied  with  an  ordinary  watering-can. 

Prices,  in  1  and  2-Gal.  Tins,  2s.  per  Gal.  (Tins  included) 
in  5-Gal.  Drums,  Is.  6c.  per  Gal. ;  10. 15  and  20-Gals  .  Is.  4d 
perGa!.  Special  q  uotations  fo-  large  quantities.  Carriage 
paid  on  10  Gals,  and  Upwards. 

Used  in  the  proportion  of  one  gallon  to  25  gallons  of  water 

THE  “ACME”  SUMMER  SHADING 

GREEN  AND  WHITE. 

For  shading  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  etc.  Does  noi 
wash  off  with  the  rain.  Can  be  used  warm  or  cold.  1  lb  makes 
half  a  gallon. 

In  Tins,  1  lb.,  Is.;  2  lbs.,  2s.;  4  lb  3s.  9d. 


For  particulars  of  ANTI-pTJNGI  POWDER  for  destroy¬ 
ing  Mildew,  Mould,  etc.,  on  Roses.  Vines.  Tomatoes,  etc.,  the 
Kentish  Plant  M anure,  Soluble  Manure.  Zinc  Labels,  and 
New  Metallic  InK,  etc.,  apply  to  the 

Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers: 

THE  ACME  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Limited, 

Tunbridge,  Kent  and  Bolton.  Lancashire. 

“  Nothing  Succeeds  like  Success." 

HUGHES’ 

FIR-TREE  OIL 

SOLUBLE  INSECTICIDE. 

The  most  pleasant  and  reliable  of  all  insecticides  for 
destroying  insects  on  plants,  an  imils,  and  birds.  Thousands 
of  testimon  als  received  irom  a  1  parts  of  the  world. 
Bottles,  is.  6 d.,  ? s.  6 d..  4s.  6 d.,  7 s.  6d .,  and  12s.  6 d. ;  in  bulk,  ns. 
per  gallon,  with  full  directions  for  use. 

Aphicide,  for  spra\ing,  is.  6d. ;  post,  is.  8 d.  Tropical 
Beetle  Ponder,  is.  and  2s.  6d.  Green  and  Cream  Shading 
for  Glass  Houses,  is.  Patent  Selr-Feeding  Syringes,  12s.  6d., 
17s.  6 d.,  22 s.  each.  Vapour  Roll  Fumigators,  is.  each. 

Wholesale  from  all  Horticultural  Dealers. 

E.  GRIFFITHS  HUGHES,  Viet  om  St  ,  MANCHESTER. 

NEW  YORK— ROLKER  &  SONS. 


ARE  universally  admitted  to  be  worth  a 

Guinea  a  Box  for  Bilious  and  Nervous  D  sorders,  such 
as  Wind  and  Pain  in  the  Stomich,  Sic.K  Headache,  Giddiness, 
Fulness  and  dwelling  after  Meals,  Dizziness  and  Drows  ness, 
Cold  Chills,  Flushings  of  Heat,  Loss  of  Appetite,  Snortness  of 
Bi  eath,  Cosiiveness,  Scurvy  and  Blotches  on  the  Skin.  Dis¬ 
turbed  Sleep,  Frightful  Dreams,  and  all  Nervous  and  Trembling 
Sensations  &c.  The  fir  t  Hose  will  give  relief  in  twenty 
minutes.  E*erv  sufferer  is  ear  lestlv  invited  to  t.y  one  Box  ot 
these  Piils  and  they  will  be  acknowledged  to  be 

WORTH  A  GUINEA  A  BOX. 

For  females  ot  all  ages  these  Pills  are  invaluable,  as  a  few 
dos*-s  of  them  carry  off  all  humours,  and  bpngaboct  all  that  is 
required.  No  female  should  be  without  them.  There  is  no 
meuicine  to  be  found  equal  to  Beecham's  Pills  f*  r  removing 
any  obstruction  or  irregu  aruy  of  the  system.  If  taken  accoid- 
ing  tc  the-  directions  give  n  with  each  box,  they  wi'l  soon  restore 
females  of  all  ages  to  sound  and  robust  health.  This  has  been 
proved  by  thousands  who  have  tr.ed  them,  and  found  the 
benefits  which  are  ensured  by  their  use. 


GOHTELTTS. 
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Published  every  Thursday  morning  in  time  for  the 
early  mails  and  Newspaper  trains,  and  can  be  obtained 
through  all  Newsagents  and  Booksellers,  and  from  all 
Railway  Bookstalls. 

Subscription  (including  postage)  ;  3  months,  is.  8d.  ; 

6  months,  3s.  3  l. ;  12  months,  6s.  6ci.,  prepaid. 
Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  countries  in  the  Postal 
Union,  8s.  8d.  per  annum,  prepaid. 

SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADYERTBSEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type.  is.  for  first  line,  and  61/.  for 
every  nine  words  after.  Displayed  Adve  tisements.  per  inch  6s.: 
per  column  (12  ins.  long),  £3  5s. ;  pet  half-page,  £5  ;  per  page 
£9.  Special  quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and 
others  Wanting  Situations,  thirty  words  for  is.  6d.,  prepaid. 

*„*  Advertisements  ]or  the  current  week,  and  also 
“Stop  Orders ,”  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
first  post  on  Wednesday  Mnrti  ng. 


The  South  London  Chrysanthemum  Society  will 
hold  its  annual  exhibition  on  November  8th  and  9th, 
in  the  Trinity  Court  Hall,  Addington  Square, 
Camberwell . 


PUBLISHING  OFFICE— 

1,  CLEMENT’S  LLTLT, 

STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Telegraphic  Address:  “  BAMBUSA,  LONDON.” 


For  a  Weak  Stomach,  Impaired  Digestion,  and  all  Disorders 
of  the  Liver,  they  act  like  magic,  and  a  few  doses  will  be  found 
to  work  wonders  on  the  most  important  organs  in  the  human 
machine.  They  strengthen  the  whole  muscular  system,  restore 
the  long  lost  complexion,  bring  back  the  keen  edge  of  appetite, 
and  a  ouse  into  action  with  the  rosebud  of  health  the  whole 
physical  energy  of  the  human  frame.  These  are  Facts  testified 
continually  by  members  of  ail  classes  of  society,  and  one  of  the 
best  guarantees  to  the  Nerv.  us.  nd  Debilitatedis.  BEECHAM'S 
PILLS  nave  the  Largest  Sale  of  any  Patent  Medicine  m  the  world 


BEECHAM’S  MAGIC  COUGH  PILLS, 

As  a  remedj  for  Coughs  in  ger'eral,  Asthma,  Bronchial 
Affections,  Hourser.e^s  oh  rtness  of  Breath,  Tiglitm  ss  and 
Oppression  ot  tne  Chest,  Wheezing,  &c.,  these  Pills  stand 
unrivalled.  They  are  the  b  st  ever  offered  10  the  public,  and 
will  speedilv  remove  that  sense  of  oppression  and  difficulty  ot 
breathing  which  nightlv  d  prive  the  patient  of  rest.  Let  an) 
person  g  ve  BEECHAM’S  COUGH  PILLS  a  trial  and  the 
most  violent  Cough  will  in  a  short  time  be  removed. 

Prepared  only,,  and  Sold  Wholesale  and  Retail,  by  the 
Pro  1  riet  er,  Thomas  Beecham,  St.  Helens,  Lancashire,  in  Boxes 
9^d.,  is.  iid.  and  2s.  9d.  each. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Patent  Medicine  Dealers  every¬ 
where. 

N.B.— Full  directions  are  given  with  each  box. 
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CATTLEYA  MOSSIJE,  IN  BLOOM. 


Ovev  1,000  plomei^s  nouu  open. 


HUGH  LOW  &  CO. 

Cordially  invite  inspection  of  the  above,  and  many  other  choice  Orchids  now  in 
flower,  by  all  Gentlemen  interested  in  their  culture. 

CLAPTON  NURSERY,  LONDON,  N.E. 


MERRYWEATHER’S  HIGH-CLASS  GARDEN  HOSES. 


SPHINCTER  GRIP. 

See  that 


LAST  TEN  YEARS. 

SEE  TESTIMONIAL  BELOW 


ON  THE  LINES  OF  THE  HOSE  MADE 
BY  MERRY  WE  AT  HER  &>  SONS  FOR 
I  HEIR  CELEBRATED  FIRE  ENGINES. 


every  Hose  Merryweather’s  name  on  it. 


Merryweather  and  Sons  continue  to  guarantee  all  their  high-class  Hoses  to  pass  the  severe  British 
Government  tests— a  sure  warranty  of  good  quality  and  longevity.  Buy  direct  from  an  old-established  house. 

The  Non-kinkable  Red-Grey  Hose  (Unarmoured)  is,  in  certain  cases,  to  be  preferred  as  more  suitable. 
“  Messrs.  Merryweather  and  Sons,  “  Bedford  Park,  Chiswick,  Jan.  14th,  1891. 

“  Dear  Sirs,  —I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  working  of  the  lengths  of  hose  supplied  in  May,  1881, 
which  is  still  in  use  and  is  most  satisfactory.— Yours  faithfully,  (Signed)  "HURST  DANIELL.” 

For  Metry weather's  Garden  Pumps  see  page  651. 

For  "Guaranteed  High  Class  Sphincter  Grip  Armoured  Hose  ”  order  direct  from 

MERRYWEATHER  &  CONS  (Ld.),  63,  LONG  ACRE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


IMPORTANT  DECISIONS  re  “SPHINCTER  GRIP  ARMOURED  HOSE.” 

In  the  High  Court  of  Justice — Queen's  Bench  Division. 

Before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  (LORD  COLERIDGEi 

Judgment  in  favour  of  Merryweather  &  Sons,  with  Costs  in  both  actions. 


No  More  Wormsin  Plant  Pots. 


MR.  DODWELL’S  GRAND  CARNATIONS. 

The  Finest  Grown. 


The  Patent  Invincible  Crock  keeps  out  Worms  and  all 
Vermin;  saves  time,  expense,  and  annoyance;  fits  any  pot  ; 
lasts  many  years.  Mr.  J.  Gilbert,  Gardener  to  Lord  Willoughby 
Eresby  writes:  “Dear  Sir— Please  send  me  200  Invincible 
Crocks.  Last  year  I  had  a  tew  given  me  for  trial.  I  used 
them  in  Chrysanthemum  pots  which  were  plunged  to  the  rim 
in  soil.  Your  simple  invention  was  most  efficacious  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  pots  free  of  worms  and  all  traces  of  vermin.  When 
better  known  it  must  command  an  extensive  sale." 

30,  is.  ;  100,  3s.  ;  1,000,  23s.  free. 

A.  PORTER,  Stone  House,  Maidstone. 


HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS. 


Conservatories,  Greenhouses 
Vineries, Peach  Houses,  Stove 
and  Orchid  Houses,  &c 
Also  Boilers,  Pipes, 
ind  Fittings. 

,  Ad* 
p.A  ' 


Many 
Prize  Medals 


Temporary  London  Offices 
and  Exhibits : 

Stand  II,  Group  A, 

Exhibition 


International  Horticultural  i 


W.  RICHARDSON  &  CO. 

DARLINGTON. 


Mr.  Dodwdl's  Specialities. 

Bizarres,  Flakes,  Picotees,  Selfs,  Fancies,  &  Yellow 
Grounds,  10/6  per  doz. 

THE  COTTAGE, 

STAFTLET  IRUD.,  OIXIIFOIELD. 


JAMES  FLETCHER, 

Horticultural  Builder,  Workington. 

CARDEN  FRAMES. 

Best  red  deal,  frames  i&  thick,  lights  2-in.,  glazed  21-oz. 
English  glass,  three  coats  best  white  lead,  improved  set-opens, 
thick  hinges  ;  put  together  and  taken  to  pieces  in  ten  minutes. 
Span-roof.  Cash  prices,  carriage  paid. 


6ft.  by  3ft . £1  16  6 

6ft.  by  4  ft .  2  4  o 

8ft.  by  6ft .  3  10  o 

S-span  same  price. 


Cucumber  and  Melon  Frames. 

6ft.  by  4ft . £1  14  6 

8ft.  by  6ft .  2  18  o 

12ft.  by  6ft .  3  19  o 


Pit-lights,  unglazed  or  painted,  6ft.  by  4ft.,  5s. 

Pit-lights,  painted  three  coats  and  glazed  21-oz. ,  6ft.  by  4ft.,  14s. 
Catalogue  Free. 

CHEAPEST  GREENHOUSES  IN  THE  TRADE. 


PRIZE  MEDAL 

PELARGONIUMS, 


H*  J.  JOJ'iES,  of  Ryecroft  Nursery, Court 
Hill,  and  Hither  Green  Lane,  Lewisham,  S.E., 
is  desirous  of  drawing  the  attention  of  the 
public  in  general  and  the  Trade  to  his  fine  and 
extensive  stock  of 

DECORATIVE  PELARGONIUMS, 

for  which  he  was  awarded  the  Silver  Gilt  Medal 
of  the  R.H.S.,  at  their  Great  Show,  held  on  the 
25th  May,  at  the  Temple  Gardens. 

Fine  Strong  Plants,  just  coming  in  Flower,  in  5  in.  pots, 
12s.  and  18s.  per  Dozen. 


Send  to  H.  J.  JONES  for  Catalogue  of  all 
the  best  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Dahlias,  Coleus, 
Fuchsias,  Begonias,  &c.,  at  lowest  prices. 


SPLENDID 

fiEW  DWARF  BEDDING  TROP/EOLUM, 

“  (Tips.  Clib^an,” 

The  finest  new  soft-wooded  plant  sent  out  for  years. 

See  last  or  next  week’s  advertisement,  or  send  for 
Catalogue  No.  1 1 5,  containing  full  description  and  price. 

s,  ALTRINCHAM 

10  &  12,  Market  St.,  Manchester, 

And  Principality  Nurseries,  Llandudno  Junction. 


CLIBRAN’S,  Nurseries, 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  &49. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  ot  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man." — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Tuesday,  June  n. — Sale  of  Imported  Orchids  at  Protheroe 
&  Morris’  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  June  15. — Grand  Yorkshire  Gala  (3  days).  Sale 
of  Palm  Seeds  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 

Friday,  June  17.— Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris' 
Rooms. 
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Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  nth,  1892. 


Whe  New  Leafage. — It  is  difficult  to 
describe  in  fitting  terms  the  wondrous 
wealth  of  richness  of  leafage  and  beauty  of 
colouring  found  just  now  in  the  trees  and 
shrubs  of  our  island.  What  might  have 
been  the  aspect  of  Nature  in  those  old  days 
ere  our  forefathers  had  imported  from 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  world  the  beautiful 
trees  and  shrubs  which  we  now  possess  in 
such  rich  abundance,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say,  but  at  least  there  must  have  been 
beauty  in  the  early  summer  then.  But  to 
our  glorious  new  leafage  we  have  added 
such  loveliness  as  well  as  profuseness  of 
bloom. 

Apart  from  the  Rhododendrons  and 
Azaleas  just  now  in  their  most  gorgeous 
floral  dress,  we  have  of  older  tree  and  shrub 
life,  Scarlet  May,  Lilacs,  Laburnums, 
Almonds,  double  -  blossomed  Cherries, 
Catalpas,  Ribes — indeed  the  variety  ot 
floral  beauty  imparted  to  our  land  through 
the  introduction  of  trees  from  other  climes 
is  wonderful.  During  the  past  few  weeks 
our  earliest  impressions  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  have  rather  been  of  fairyland 
than  of  an}?  mere  mundane  sphere.  All  this 
wealth  of  colouring  is  now  passing  away  and 
giving  place  to  the  cooler  and  most  wel¬ 
come  tints  of  green  which  foliage  presents 
in  so  great  abundance. 

Dull  indeed  must  be  the  sense  of  the  on¬ 
looker  who  is  incapable  of  finding  the 
most  refined  pleasure  in  noting  not  merely 
the  varied  formations  of  foliage,  the  diver¬ 
sities  of  shape  and  outline  on  trees  and 
shrubs,  but  also  in  observing  the  delicate 
tints,  almost  only  of  green,  yet  so  numerous 
as  almost  to  make  us  marvel  that  one 
colour  can  give  so  many  shades  that  are  at 
once  sobeautiful  andso  harmonious.  If  now 
and  then  some  umbrageous  Purple  Beech 
or  heavy-shaded  Cornus  obtrude  upon  the 
vision  they  never  seem  to  be  out  of  char¬ 
acter  with  the  surroundings,  whilst  they 
lcok  as  if  burlesques  on  Nature  rather  than 
robust  vegetation.  \\  e  shall  lack  nothing 
of  vegetable  beauty  throughout  June. 
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ummer  Pruning. — The  excellent  paper 
on  this  subject  contributed  by  Mr.  A. 
Young  at  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  will,  it  is 
hoped,  serve  to  draw  attention  to  garden 
work  which  is  in  its  highest  sense  technical 
and  yet  experimental.  It  is  of  course 
accepted  practice  that  certain  classes  of 
trees  or  bushes  or  other  forms  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  should  be  subjected  to  summer  prun¬ 
ing.  But  then  this  form  of  pruning 
differs  so  materially  from  winter  pruning 
in  this,  that  one  takes  place  whilst  the  tree 
or  other  object  operated  upon  is  at  rest, 
whilst  in  the  other  case  the  object  is  in 
active  life,  and  the  pruning  is  intended  to 
operate  on  the  object  in  some  direction 
almost  immediately. 

Practically  we  prune  in  the  summer  first, 
although  not  the  most  important,  to  give 
to  the  remaining  wood  light  and  air,  so 
that  it  may  ripen  or  mature.  But  the 
specific  object  of  summer  pruning  is, 
in  checking  growth  development  in  one 
and  a  comparatively  useless  direction  to,  as 
it  were,  compel  the  creation  of  buds 
capable  eventually  of  producing  fruit  in 
another  direction.  Practically  we  place 
the  sap  power  of  a  tree  or  bush  under 
restraint  and  compel  it  to  form  naturally, 
yet  almost  artificially,  formations  that 
would  not  be  performed  were  the  sap  left 
to  its  own  natural  will.  We  refer  to 
summer  pruning  chiefly  in  relation  to  hard- 
wooded  fruit  trees,  but  we  are  constantly 
summer  pruning  Vines,  Cucumbers, 
Melons,  Tomatos,  and  many  other  things 
which  would  only  be  satisfactorily  fruitful 
when  so  pruned. 

That  in  relation  to  hard-wooded  trees 
we  might  carry  on  summer  pruning  much 
farther  than  we  do  there  car,  be  no  doubt. 
It  is  a  practice,  even  by  high-class 
professional  gardeners,  often  more  preached 
about  than  practised,  hence  the  winter 
pruning  often  becomes  a  serious  matter 
simply  because  the  summer  pruning  has 
not  been  properly  performed.  Trees  are 
required  to  produce  fruit  rather  than  barren 
wood,  and  all  good  pruning  is  presumably 
directed  to  secure  that  end. 


omatos. — We  have  been  gratified  to  read 
in  one  of  our  daily  contemporaries  an 
authoritative  statement  with  respect  to  the 
assumed  outbreak  of  disease  amongst  the 
Tomato  plants  in  the  Canary  Islands, 
which  should  materially  serve  to  allay 
apprehension  amongst  growers  of  this 
valuable  esculent  at  home.  It  would 
appear  that,  although  the  Canary  Islands 
are  situate  on  the  African  coast,  yet  they 
do  not  always  escape  frosts,  and  the  Islands 
having  had  to  suffer  from  what  is  in  that 
mild  climate  comparatively  severe  frosts, 
the  Tomato  plants  were  so  much  injured 
that  after-effects  have  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  had  been  attacked  by  disease — 
hence  the  alarm. 

Now  it  maybe  to  growers  of  Tomatos  at 
home  of  little  moment  whether  the  Canary 
Islands  Tomato  plants  suffer  from  frost  or 
other  ills.  Very  much  depends  upon  the 
breadth  of  thought  shown  here.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  but  that  our  home 
growers  feel  great  concern  with  regard  to 
the  report  to  which  we  have  referred, 
because  were  Tomatos  even  so'  remote  as 
the  Canary  Islands  being  devastated  by 
disease  there  would  be  no  certainty  that 
our  home  crops  would  long  escape.  It  is 
true  that  we  have  at  times  had  to  suffer 
from  moderate  disease  attacks,  but  these 
have  been  rather  local  than  general,  and 
have  not  appreciably  affected  the  supply 
of  Tomatos  in  the  market. 

Did  our  plants  suffer  as  severely  as 
Potato  plants  often  suffer  the  result  would 


be  almost  absolute  ruin  to  the  crop,  because 
fruits  and  foliage  always  suffer  together. 
In  our  case  freedom  from  disease  amongst 
Tomatos  is  even  of  greater  importance 
than  is  the  case  in  warm  climates,  because 
we  are  dependent  for  our  chief  home  grown 
crop  upon  plants  grown  under'  glass,  thus 
rendering  their  production  very  costly. 
That  even  glass  houses  are  not  always 
preventitives  of  the  disease  we  know  full 
well,  but  then  it  is  comparatively  under 
control  in  such  case.  Undoubtedly  it 
would  be  a  serious  misfortune  both  to 
growers  and  consumers  did  our  Tomato 
crops  suffer  from  disease,  and  we  earnestly 
hope  that  from  such  misfortune  wTe  may  be 
spared. 


foosEBERRiES, — Is  it  not  an  old  tradition 
that  we  have  Gooseberry  pies,  pud¬ 
dings,  or  fools  at  Whitsuntide.  When  that 
moveable  festival  falls  early  it  goes  hard 
with  the  pies,  etc.  When,  as  this  year,  it 
falls  late  it  finds  the  green  acid  fruits,  if  not 
so  very  abundant,  at  least  fairly?  fine,  and  of 
the  exact  needful  quality.  Hence  there 
have  been  plenty  of  Gooseberry  puddings 
and  similar  toothsome  diet  this  season 
already.  In  many  cases  the  Gooseberry 
bushes  suffer  much  from  frosts  during 
the  spring,  when,  just  as  the  bushes  are 
bursting  into  leaf,  two  or  three  severe  white 
frosts  come  and  not  only  check  growth  but 
almost  kill  it.  Then  the  bushes  meet  with  a 
reverse  from  which  it  is  hard  to  recover. 

Then,  even  if  they  escape  such  a  disaster, 
the  birds  literally?  often  play  old  gooseberry 
with  the  buds,  and  the  bushes  later  wear  a 
barren  forlorn  aspect,  and  if  this  evil  be 
surmounted,  then  the  late  frosts  often  do 
serious  injury  to  the  young  fruits  when  in 
the  flowering  stage.  What  wonder  then  that 
the  culture  of  even  such  hardy  fruits  as  are 
Gooseberries  is  found  attended  with  some 
disappointment;  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  a  fact  that  hardly  any  other  variety  of 
hardy  fruit  is  so  largely  grown  or  found  on 
the  whole  to  be  so  profitable.  That  is 
good,  because  we  could  ill  dispense  with 
our  Gooseberry  pies  and  puddings,  and  it 
is  pleasant  to  find  that  after  all  the  culture 
of  the  fruit  brings  grist  to  the  mill. 

We  have  many  uses  for  Gooseberries  in 
the  green  state,  even  perhaps  more  than 
when  ripe.  They  make  us  pies,  they  make 
capital  jam,  they  are  readily  preserved 
whole  in  bottles  for  use  during  the  winter. 
Then  when  ripe  they  form  a  delicious  dessert 
fruit.  That  we  can  thus  gather  them  green 
enables  growers  to  relieve  their  bushes  of 
heavy  crops  and  also  to  give  them  a  long 
market  season.  We  can  grow  Gooseberries 
as  well-kept  and  pruned  bushes,  as  dense 
thick  unkempt  bushes,  as  cordons  or  trellis 
trees,  and  we  have  fully  ioo  sorts  we  may 
select  from  to  suit  all  tastes  and  fancies — 
what  wonder  then  that  the  Gooseberry  is 
such  a  popular  fruit. 

- - 

The  International  Horticultural  Exhibition,  and 
Wild  West  entertainment,  drew  no  less  than  43,646 
persons  to  Earl's  Court  on  Monday. 

The  Flower  Sermon. — The  Church  of  St.  Katherine 
Cree,  in  the  City,  was  well  filled  on  Tuesday  evening, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  fortieth  flower  sermon  by  the 
Rector,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Whittemore.  This  annual 
sermon  on  a  floral  subject  is  the  outcome  of  a 
suggestion  made  to  him  thirty-nine  years  ago  by 
some  young  friends,  and  many  flower  sermons  are 
now  preached,  not  only  in  churches  and  chapels 
throughout  England,  but  also  in  Australia,  Africa, 
and  other  parts  of  the  world.  To  Dr.  Whittemore 
the  anniversary  must  have  many  associations.  The 
hymns  sung  included  two  out  of  a  large  number 
written  for  these  occasions  by  a  hand  that  writes  no 
more  ;  and  the  bouquet  upon  the  pulpit  was  the  gift 
of  a  friend  who  has  never  failed  from  the  first  to 
send  one,  though  she  now  lives  a  long  way  from 
London.  There  were  present,  as  usual,  children  from 


the  Aldgate  Ward  school  and  the  Sailors'  Orphan 
school,  Dock  Street.  Dr.  Whittemore  took  his  text 
from  Jeremiah  viii.  32,  “  Is  there  no  Balm  in 

Gilead  ?  ” 

The  Neill  Prize. — At  a  meeting  of  the  council  of 
the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  held  on 
the  1st  inst.,  the  Neill  Prize  for  the  biennial  period 
1890-1892,  value  £yj  10s.,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  John 
Paterson,  late  gardener  at  Millbank,  Edinburgh.  Mr. 
Paterson  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  famous 
cultivators  of  plants  in  Scotland,  and  until  the 
dispersion  last  autumn  of  the  famous  Millbank 
collection,  was,  perhaps,  the  most  constant  and  most 
successful  exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Caledonian 
Society's  shows.  The  compliment  now  paid  him  by 
the  Society  was  well  deserved 

Protherod  &  fv orris  v.  the  Anguloa  Cricket  Club. — 
The  third  annual  cricket  match  between  the  firms  of 
Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris,  of  Cheapside,  and 
Messrs.  Sander  &  Co.,  of  St  Albans,  took  place  at 
the  Essex  County  Grounds,  at  Leyton,  on  the  1st 
inst  ,  when  the  auctioneers  beat  the  Orchid  men  by 
an  innings,  172  runs,  and  2  wickets.  Last  year  the 
Anguloas  won  by  one  run.  For  the  winning  team 
this  year  Mr.  G.  P.  Stanley  made  97,  Mr.  T.  A. 
Morris,  58,  and  Mr.  G.  Clarke,  not  out,  40. 
Luncheon  and  tea  were  provided  in  the  pavilion  by 
Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris,  who  were  heartily 
thanked  by  the  players  for  their  hospitality. 

Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
committee  held  on  the  3rd  inst.,  Mr.  W.  Marshall  in 
the  chair,  the  following  resolutions  were  passed 
unanimously:  (1)  “  The  committee  of  the  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund  have  learned  with  deep  regret  of  the 
death  of  Lady  Goldsmid,  and  desire  to  express  their 
sense  of  the  kindly  interest  taken  in  the  Fund  bj?  her 
Ladyship,  as  was  particularly  shown  by  her  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  floral  fetes  in  aid  of  the  Fund  held  in 
the  Wholesale  Flower  Market,  Covent  Garden.  The 
committee  tender  to  their  president,  Sir  Julian 
Goldsmid,  and  the  members  of  his  family  their 
sincere  condolence  and  respectful  s)  mpathy  under 
the  great  bereavement  they  have  sustained.”  (2) 
‘‘That  this  committee  express  to  Sir  James  White- 
head,  Bart.,  their  high  appreciation  of  the  great 
service  he  rendered  to  the  Fund  by  taking  the  chair 
at  the  recent  annual  dinner,  and  for  his  exertions  in 
securing  such  a  highly  satisfactory  subscription  list. 
The  committee  also  desire  to  tender  their  hearty 
thanks  to  Sir  James  for  his  eminent  services  thus 
rendered  to  the  Fund,  and  they  have  the  gratification 
of  placing  on  record  their  sense  of  the  unprecedented 
success  which  marked  the  new  departure  in  the 
matter  of  the  annual  dinner.”  (3)  “  This  committee, 
in  recording  their  sense  of  the  marked  success  which 
attended  the  celebration  of  the  recent  annual  dinner 
of  the  Fund,  desire  to  express  their  hearty  thanks  to 
their  chairman,  Mr.  William  Marshall,  their  hon. 
secretary,  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron,  and  to  Mr.  B.  Wynne, 
for  arranging  the  details  of  the  dinner  and  carrying 
them  out  in  so  highly  satisfactory  a  manner  ;  also  to 
those  friends  who  supplied  flowers,  and  who  so  kindly 
assisted  in  decorating  the  dinner  tables.”  The  hon. 
secretary  reported  that  since  the  previous  meeting,  in 
addition  to  the  handsome  contributions  received  at 
the  annual  dinner,  he  had  received  the  following 
sums  :  -  Ealing  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Society,  £ 10  ;  Manchester  Local  Committee 
(result  of  concert  at  Altrincham),  /20  ;  Mr.  John 
Wills,  a  birthday  offering,  £\o  10s.  ;  Miss  Gibbons, 
Birmingham  (result  of  a  private  appeal  to  fifty 
friends),  £5  ;  Tadcaster  Paxton  Society,  £1. 

THE  COCKCHAFER. 

This  troublesome  insect  is  also  known  as  the  may- 
bug,  and  its  appearance  may  be  looked  for  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  Time  was  when  I  have  seen  them 
quite  plentiful  in  the  suburbs  of  London  on  a 
summer  evening,  putting  in  appearance  just  as  dusk 
commences,  and  gathering  about  the  foliage  of  the 
trees  it  frequents.  When  I  was  a  schoolboy,  and 
living  close  to  the  sea  coast  in  the  south  of  England, 
there  would  be  swarms  of  cockchafers  at  the  end  of 
May  and  early  in  June;  and  they  would  gather  on 
the  Hornbeam  and  Beech  hedgerows  planted  for 
shelter  on  the  nursery  where  I  was  born.  Then  the 
labourers  would  place  garden  mats  on  the  ground  by 
the  sides  of  the  hedges,  shake  the  chafers  on  to  them, 
and  turn  them  into  a  water  barrow  partly  filled  with 
lime  water  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  them.  In 
this  way  thousands  were  captured,  and  had  they  not 
been  sharply  looked  after  they  wmuld  no  doubt  have 
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stripped  many  trees  and  shrubs  of  their  foliage. 
When  the  water  barrows  had  become  full  they  were 
run  down  to  the  sea  and  their  contents  emptied  into 
it. 

The  female  is  about  this  time  laying  her  eggs  in  the 
earth,  and  in  a  fortnight  they  are  hatched,  and  out 
come  a  swarm  of  about  eighty  or  ninety  tiny  worms, 
and  begin  the  great  business  of  eating.  In  the  course 
of  a  year  the  larvae  are  half-an-inch  long.  They 
continue  to  exist  in  this  form  feeding  on  the  tender 
roots  of  plants  until  they  are  three  and  a  half  years 
old,  and  then  they  take  the  pupal  form  and  descend 
into  the  earth,  remaining  until  winter  is  past,  and 
the  perfect  beetles  emerge  in  spring.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  when  they  are  numerous  they  do  a  great 
deal  of  harm.  I  have  heard  of  an  excellent  method 
adopted  by  a  Hampshire  nurseryman,  and  which 
proves  a  very  effectual  one.  He  hangs  nesting  boxes 
about  his  nursery  for  the  benefit  of  the  starlings,  who 
soon  take  to  the  nests.  As  soon  as  the  mature  cock¬ 
chafer  appears  above  ground  the  starlings  are  ready 
to  receive  him,  and  the  result  is  comparative  freedom 
from  the  insects.  Robins  and  other  small  birds  which 
prey  upon  the  cockchafers  should  also  be  encouraged. 

Going  back  to  the  grub  state,  I 
may  say  that  when  fully  matured 
it  is  a  formidable  fellow.  Large, 
tough,  forming  the  segment  of  a 
circle,  black  head  and  shoulders 
and  a  white  body.  I  have  known 
it  very  destructive  to  plantations 
of  Hawthorn  and  other  plants. 

We  used  to  call  them  rook 
worms "  because  when  the 
labourers  in  the  nursery  were 
digging  a  piece  of  ground  they 
would  throw  the  grubs  on  to  the 
surface,  where  they  were  eagerly 
devoured  by  the  rooks,  *-ho  would 
come  from  distances,  and  settling 
upon  the  soil  near  the  men  at 
work,  they  appeared  to  treat  them 
as  delicious  morsels.  Ducks  also 
appeared  to  relish  these  fat  grubs. 

— R.  D. 


remainder  of  the  year,  is-  no  longer  valid.  The 
cultivation  of  dwarf  brier  stocks  of  the  Tea-scented 
Roses  have  altered  all  that,  and  in  a  favourable 
season  we  may  have  out  of  doors  Roses  from  June 
until  November. 

Decorative  Roses. 

What  are  the  vital  qualities  of  a  real  decorative 
Rose  ?  They  are  six  in  number  :  vigour  of  growth, 
freedom  of  bloom,  flowering  in  autumn,  an  erect 
habit  of  growth,  purity  and  brightness  of  colour, 
and  a  hardy  constitution.  In  selecting  the  varieties 
possessed  of  the  above  qualities,  the  tea-scented 
types  rank  high,  indeed  bold  groups  of  selected  Tea 
Roses  are  in  autumn  as  in  early  summer  so  striking 
and  effective  that  other  sections  might  be  dispensed 
with. 

Some  of  the  leading  varieties  of  Tea  roses  best 
adapted  for  garden  decoration  are  Marie  Van 
Houtte,  lemon  and  peach  ;  Hon.  Edith  Gifford, 
pure  white,  bluish  centre,  late  in  the  season  ;  Anna 
Oliver,  shaded  yellowish  rose,  deeper  base ;  Jean 
Ducher,  shaded  tawny  yellow  ;  Madame  Lambard, 
rose  colour,  variable  early  in  the  season  ;  Perle  des 
Jardins,  full  rich  yellow;  Souvenir  de  Gabrielle 


ROSES  FOR 

DECORATION. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the 
planting  and  cultivation  of  Roses 
with  a  view  to  the  production  of 
effective  floral  pictures  in  the 
garden,  instead  of  being  relegated 
to  some  obscure  spot,  and  treated 
as  mere  cut  flower  -  producing 
machines,  is  still  in  its  infancy. 

It  is  true  much  is  w’ritten  about 
Roses,  but  the  main  idea  of  most 
of  the  writers  is,  that  a  garden  of 
Roses  should  be  formed  merely  to 
produce  flowers  for  exhibition  pur¬ 
poses  ;  and  any  other  idea  as  to 
the  purpose  of  such  a  garden 
appears  to  be  too  low  for  the  lofty 
views  of  the  modern  rosarian. 

Decorative  Rose  gardening — the  employment  of 
Roses  for  the  embellishment  of  the  garden — was,  I 
think,  better  understood  by  the  gardeners  of  a 
generation  or  two  ago. 

I  was  last  summer  in  an  old-fashioned  garden, 
the  laying  out  of  which  probably  dated  back  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  at  least,  and  in  it  I  saw  an 
excellent  illustration  of  how  Roses  could  be  planted 
to  secure  striking  decorative  effects.  A  long  walk 
running  between  two  parallel  bands  of  turf,  broad 
enough  to  admit  of  beds  being  cut  in  them,  was 
arched  over  its  entire  length  with  old-fashioned 
decorative  Roses,  while  a  modern  planter  had 
mingled  with  them  some  of  the  fine  summer-bloom¬ 
ing  Clematis  now  so  largely  grown.  In  the  side  beds 
were  planted  newer  Roses  of  the  perpetual  type,  and 
so  in  June  and  July  the  early  summer  -  flowering 
varieties  were  in  full  bloom  to  be  followed  by 
Clematis,  and  the  later-blooming  summer  and 
autumnal  Roses. 

Why  it  should  be  thought  necessary  to  have  a 
Rose  garden  instead  of  a  garden  of  Roses,  is  not 
clear,  unless  in  the  case  of  the  people  who  only  grow 
Roses  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  cut  blooms  for 
exhibition.  The  old  objection  that  Roses  were  gay 
for  ten  days  in  the  summer  and  a  desolation  for  the 


Drevet,  shaded  yellow  and  flesh  tinted  rose ; 
Souvenir  de  Therese  Levet,  deep  brownish  crimson  ; 
and  Caroline  Kuster,  pale  yellow.  The  last-named 
has  a  good  deal  of  the  Noisette  character,  producing 
large  cloisters  of  flowers,  it  requires  to  be  pruned 
moderately  hard,  as  then  the  growth  is  stout  and 
strong  Souvenir  de  Gabrielle  Drevet,  though  not 
new,  is  a  most  free-flowering  and  charming  tea,  the 
blooms  carried  quite  erect,  the  plant  hardy  and  free, 
and  a  thorough  autumnal.  Souvenir  de  Therese 
Levet  has  bright  crimson  flowers,  inclining  to  brown 
rather  than  purple,  and  decidedly  good. 

To  the  white  flowered  Hon.  Edith  Gifford,  which 
is  the  best  of  all  the  white  Teas,  may  be  added 
Innocenta  Pirola,  though  if  it  had  a  closer  and  more 
short-jointed  growth  it  would  be  better  ;  the  petals 
of  the  flowers,  too,  are  apt  to  stick  together  in  wet 
weather.  Another  good  vigorous  growing  variety  is 
Francisca  Kruger.  It  is  true  its  habit  of  flowering 
is  somewhat  pendulous,  but  it  is  yet  vigorous  in 
growth  and  free-blooming,  both  early  and  late,  the 
flowers  well  formed  and  of  a  very  pretty  coppery- 
yellow  colour.  Madame  Chedane  Guinoisseau,  of  a 
lovely  clear  pure  yellow,  is  rather  semi-double,  but 
it  is  decidedly  free,  and  the  colour  does  not  fade  so 
readily  as  in  others.  Madame  Perny  produces  great 


clusters  of  tawny  yellow  buds,  but  the  mature  flowers 
are  almost  white,  and  in  all  stages  most  attractive. 

One  great  advantage  possessed  by  the  Tea-scented 
Roses  is  their  greater  ability  to  resist  the  attacks  of 
Mildew  and  Red  Rust,  the  latter  pest  being  rarely 
found  upon  them,  and  the  full  meaning  and  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  all  who  have  ever  seen  their  Rose  trees 
leafless,  even  as  early  as  the  middle  of  August  in  the 
south,  through  the  ravages  of  these  troublesome 
fungi,  will  readily  appreciate 

Climbing  Roses. 

If  climbing  Roses  are  required  for  decorative 
purposes  and  for  a  continuous  display,  then  the 
near  relatives  to  the  Tea-scented,  the  Noisettes, 
and  the  varieties  of  the  Gloire  de  Dijon  family 
should  be  employed  ;  they  flower  freely  in  autumn, 
and  are  but  little  subject  to  mildew.  The  best 
Noisettes  for  this  purpose  are  the  well-known 
Marechal  Niel,  and  William  Allen  Richardson,  the 
coppery-yellow  Rose  so  much  esteemed  for  button¬ 
holes,  and  to  these  may  be  added  Lamarque,  the 
best  and  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  autumnal 
white  climbing  Roses,  Ophirie,  Aimee  Vibert,  whose 
large  trusses  of  white  flowers  are  useful  from  the 
lateness  of  their  production  ; 
Fellenberg,  brilliant  crimson,  and 
Reve  d'Or,  also  a  lovely  and  free 
autumnal  Rose. 

Then  there  is  a  group  known  as 
the  Bourbon  Teas  ;  the  best  are 
Bouquet  d’Or,  which  is  superior 
to  Gloire  de  Dijon  in  the  beauty 
of  its  form,  the  pale  yellow  Emilie 
Dupuy,  and  Madame  Berard.  It 
these  Roses  named  are  not  wanted 
as  climbers,  they  are  exceedingly 
decorative  when  grown  as  great 
bushes,  not  tied  up  to  a  post,  but 
allowed  to  grow  their  own  way, 
with  a  few  stakes  or  supports  to 
the  long  arching  shoots. 

Of  the  hybrid  perpetuals,  some 
of  the  most  constantly  decorative, 
and  least  subject  to  mildew,  are 
Ulrich  Brunner,  which  produces 
early  and  late  handsome,  rich, 
carmine  flowers ;  La  France,  A. 
K.  Williams,  probably  the  finest 
of  all  crimson  roses  in  autumn  ; 
Boule  de  Niege,  Grace  Darling 
(really  ahybrid  Tea) ;  Anna  Alexiff, 
an  old  but  very  free  variety  ;  Anna 
des  Diesbach,  Julie  Touvais, 
Dupuy  Jamain,  General  Jacque¬ 
minot,  Jules  Margottin,  Marquis  de 
Castellane,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  &-c. 

In  the  foregoing  lists  will  be 
found  some  varieties  which  can  be 
included  among  the  show  Roses, 
but  they  are  none  the  less  valu¬ 
able  because  they  can  be  so 
effectively  employed  for  decorative 
purposes.  I  have  by  no  means 
exhausted  the  list  of  varieties 
suited  for  the  latter  purpose.  I 
am  content  to  name  a  few  only,  as 
the  subject  is  too  large  to  be  exhausted  in  one  paper. 
— R.  D. 


CYPRIPEDIUM  CHAMBERLAINIANUM. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  give  an  illustration  of 
this  new  and  very  distinct  type  of  Cypripedium. 
The  leaves  are  ligulate,  channelled  above,  keeled  be¬ 
neath,  and  similar  in  fact  to  those  of  C.  Sander- 
ianum  the  flowers  of  which  are  so  distinct  as  every 
one  knows.  The  upper  sepal  of  the  species  under 
notice  is  green  in  the  type,  but  there  is  a  variety 
named  C.  excellens  in  which  the  ground  colour  is 
yellow,  and  other  fine  things  may  turn  up  when  the 

plants  of  the  importation  generally  come  into  bloom. 

The  large  brown  blotch  with  four  radiating  lines  on 
each  side  of  the  midrib  seems  to  be  pretty  constant 
in  form  but  varying  in  colour.  The  petals  are  le- 
markably  twisted  considering  how  moderate  they  are. 
in  length,  and  the  arrangement  of  colours  is  not 
their  least  striking  feature.  The  large  inflated  lip  is 
densely  spotted  with  crimson-purple  on  a  rose 
o-round,  and  the  margin  of  the  pouch  is  sometimes 
decidedly  yellow.  So  far  the  plants  have  given 
evidence  of  vigorous  growth,  so  that  when  they  have 
been  well  established  and  some  years  have  elapsed 
we  may  expect  to  see  some  fine  samples  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  as  in  the  case  of  older  kinds.  In  a  batch  of 
plants  the  leaves  in  many  instances  are  distinctly 
tessellated  with  dark  green  on  a  paler  ground. 
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FIiORICULiTURE. 

T  ulips 

Writing  to  the  Manchester  Guardian  on  the  2nd  inst., 
Air.  Samuel  Barlow  takes  exception  to  the  honoured 
name  of  Darwin  being  associated  with  inferior 
strains  of  the  Tulip.  "  The  best  Tulips  known  to 
exist.”  says  Mr.  Barlow,  “  or  that  ever  have  existed, 
have  been  raised  in  England,  principally  in  the 
Northern  counties,  and  it  may  be  news  to  many  when 
I  state  that  at  the  present  time  the?e  are  more  high- 
class  florist  Tulips  grown  within  fifteen  miles  of 
Manchester  than  are  grown  in  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Holland.  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  Derbyshire 
have  contributed  more,  I  think,  than  the  rest  of 
England.  Over  forty  years  ago  the  late  Dr.  Hardy, 
of  Warrington,  in  a  series  of  papers  to  the  Midland 
Florist,  showing  evidences  of  much  love,  thoughtful 
and  thorough  research,  and  patience,  completely 
settled  all  the  points  of  excellence  which  go  to  make 
a  first-class  florist  Tulip,  and  his  definitions  have 
never  since  been  disputed.  Since  then  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  florist  Tulips  has  much  improved,  especially 
in  the  counties  named,  although,  singular  to  say,  it 
has  almost  died  out  in  the  South  of  England,  where 
fifty  years  ago  the  most  enthusiastic  Tulip  growers 
made  London  their  centre  for  exhibitions.  There 
are  distinct  evidences  now  of  a  revival  of  interest  in 
this  grand  old  flower,  and  I  hope  that  the  Exhibition 
of  the  Royal  National  Tulip  Society,  on  Wednesday, 
will  give  additional  stimnlas  to  the  cultivation  and 
love  for  this  fascinating  flower.” 

- -i- - 

THE  SPARROW. 

So  much  has  been,  of  late,  written  about  the  sparrow- 
in  Mature  Notes,  that  I,  too,  think  I  want  my  say .' 
Poor  bird !  he  hardly  gets  fair  play  in  all  this  con¬ 
troversy.  His  opponents  are  too  bitter  ;  and  they 
rnake  no  allowance  whatever.  Personally  I  rather 
dislike  sparrows ;  it  bores  one  to  set  a  breakfast  in 
the  garden  evert-  morning  all  winter  long,  and  to 
find  scarcely  any  birds  except  sparrows  come  to  eat 
it.  And  yet  there  is  something  rather  pathetic  in 
the  instinct  they  evidently  have  that  some  one  is 
'( '(sympathetic.  The  poor  little  things  don't  make 
half  the  jolly  fuss  and  noise  they  made  once — in  the 
old  days  before  the}-  found  out  about  it.  Yet  tbey 
are  not  without  friends.  One  day  I  remarked  to  my 
gardener  ”  I  do  hate  those  sparrows.”  “  Do  you  ?  ” 
said  he,  ”  I  like  them,  they  are  so  clever.”  And  so 
they  are,  brimful  of  cleverness,  most  amusing  to 
watch  in  their  cunning  ways  and  manners.  Your 
correspondents  differ  so  much,  that  one  has  to 
believe  sparrows'  dispositions  varv  in  various 
localities.  For  instance,  I  never  saw  a  single  bird  of 
any  other  species  driven  away  by  them  from  our 
breakfasts.  I  never,  on  any  occasion  whatever,  have 
seen  a  sparrow  even  speak  to  any  other  bird,  much 
less  fight  him !  and  since  the  “  feed”  is  on  the  gravel 
walk,  in  full  view  of  my  window,  whence  I  don't  fail 
to  keep  an  eye  on  the  birds,  and  on  all  that  goes  on. 

I  can  hardly  be  mistaken.  As  a  rule  we  have  about 
fifty  sparrows  for  the  feed  :  four  robins,  three  hedge- 
sparrows  (I  beg  pardon.  1  mean  accentors),  half  a 
dozens  blackbirds,  the  same  number  of  thrushes  oft 
and  on,  with  a  chaffinch  or  tw  o.  Thev  all  seem  to 
eat  about  the  same  quantity,  according  to  their  size, 
the  sparrows  gobbling  up  perhaps  twice  their  share. 
The  “  other  birds  ”  are  shyer,  of  course,  but  I  can 
say  with  truth.  I  never  observed  one  of  them  appear 
consciously  to  avoid  any  one  of  the  sparrows. 
Overhead,  six  Cocoa  Nuts  dangle  on  strings  from  so 
many  wire  rose-arches.  These  for  the  tit-mice  and 
nuthatch  (probably  they  would  greatly  prefer  fat 
bacon,  but  I  don’t).  The  holes  in  the  nuts  have  to 
be  cut  on  the  under  side  just  to  circumvent  our 
heroes.  One  unlucky  day  they  happened  to  pick  up 
some  Cocoa  crumbs  that  had  fallen,  and  liked  them 
so  much  that  they  looked  up  at  the  nuts  and  instantlv 
“  went  for”  them,  the  holes  being  at  that  time  on 
the  upper  side.  A  titmouse  will  sit  and  look  on  and 
say  nothing  while  a  sparrow  devours  its  own  pet 
morsel.  But  the  great  tomtit  f Ox-eye )  will  fight  and 
beat  off  in  no  time  any  number  of  coles  or  blues.  As 
for  the  Crocuses,  and  Primroses,  and  Peas,  and 
Pears,  and  fruit  buds,  we  know,  of  course,  all  about 
them.  The\-  want  management — care  and  trouble — 
like  everything  else  in  a  garden,  and  if  we  love  our 
gardens  they  are  worthy  of  all  the  care  and  trouble 
we  can  possibly  bestow-  upon  them.  Crocus  and  all 


spring  flowers  are  easily  saved  by  a  few  yards  of 
black  thread  wound  along  the  tops  of  little  sticks 
stuck  in  amongst  them.  Wire  guards  save  seed  and 
young  Peas.  Threads  or  nets  effectually  protect  all 
manner  of  fruit  bushes.  As  for  the  fruit  trees,  we 
have  never  missed  an  Apple  or  a  Pear  through  the 
birds  :  there  always  appears  to  be  enough  for  us  all 
and  for  the  wasps  besides.  Cherries,  however, 
disappear  by  rooks,  or  starlings,  if  you  don’t  look  out. 
directly  they  begin  to  redden  :  but  I  never  saw- 
sparrows  after  them. 

Poor  sparrow  !  the  careful  gardener  need  fear 
nothing  so  very  dreadful  from  him.  with  all  his 
wicked  cleverness  !  He  is  so  wonderfully  wary  that 
he  suspects  a  deadly  snare  in  every  inch  of  all  that 
harmless  black  thread  !  I  should  like  to  verify  the 
theory  that  “  sparrows  feed  their  young,  after  the  first 
week,  upon  Peas  and  young  Wheat.”  I  know  that 
now  and  again  green  food  is  considered  by  old  birds 
of  all  kinds  to  be  necessary  to  the  health  of  the 
nestling.  Thrushes  have  been  seen  to  gather  up  grass 
left  by  the  mowing  machine  on  the  lawn,  and  take  it 
to  the  nest.  Surely  everyone  ought  to  know  that  the 
sawfly  (Gooseberry  caterpillar)  cannot  be  swallowed 
by  birds  owing  to  a  certain  hairiness  of  its  outside. 
The  same  objection  exists  for  birds  in  many  other 
caterpillars  which  we  say  they  ought  to  eat.  By  one 
of  your  correspondents  the  merciful  operations  of 
the  “  Poisoned  Grain  Act  ”  appears  to  be  deplored. 
Had  your  correspondent  beheld,  as  I  have,  lanes  all 
strewed  with  the  dead  bodies  of  greenfinch,  yellow- - 
hammer,  blue  titmouse,  linnet,  &c.,  &c.,  besides 
those  of  the  hated  spafirow,  I  think  even  he  would 
have  felt  that  the  Act  had  been  passed  none  too 
soon.  We  knew  a  farmer  who  regularly,  in  spring 
and  autumn,  used  to  drive  to  the  nearest  village, 
procure  a  bag  of  poisoned  Wheat,  and  drive  gaily 
home  again  along  the  lanes,  letting  the  Wheat  run 
out  of  the  back  of  his  gig  as  it  went.  Besides  small 
birds,  one  fatal  year,  the  rooks,  who,  to  our  delight, 
were  at  that  time  just  establishing  a  small  rookery 
in  our  group  of  old  elms  in  the  field,  suffered  also. 
Many  old  birds  lay  dead  on  the  ground  under  their 
nests,  and  the  new  rookerv  was  finally  abandoned. 
(It  is  rather  gratifying  to  remember  that  a  little  boy, 
who  was  on  one  occasion  sent  out  to  pick  up  what 
he  could  of  the  poisoned  grain,  threw  it  over  the 
palings  into  that  farmer's  own  poultry  yard  ;  so  he 
informed  us  afterwards.  We  never  heard  what 
happened  after  that  exploit  ! ) 

The  martins  are  a  very  sore  subject  For  years, 
up  to  1885  or  1886,  they  used  to  build  on  our  south 
side,  while  the  red-throated  chimney  swallow  appro¬ 
priated  the  north  porch.  There  were  always  two 
broods  in  the  year,  and  to  watch  them  (the  white¬ 
breasted  martens  in  the  south  porch)  was  my  joy 
and  delight  ;  they  were  never  afraid,  and  they  would 
swoop  down  with  a  scream  close  by  the  cat's  ears, 
when  she  went  out  to  take  her  walks  abroad.  I  can¬ 
not  blame  the  sparrows,  I  know  they  had  no  hand 
in  it,  but  the  martins  have  long  since  ceased  to  build 
here.  Once,  not  long  after  their  desertion,  a  pair  of 
martins  sat  on  a  rose-arch,  and  looked  at  the  old 
place.  I  thought  they  would  come  back  to  the  nest, 
but  they  didn't,  and  I  have  not  seen  them  since.  I 
think  of  one  possible  reason.  Some  foolish  person 
had  advised  the  nests  to  be  taken  down  in  the 
winter,  ”his  father  had  done  it  every  year  to 
encourage  the  swallows,”  so  I  reluctantly  let  one  be 
taken  away.  It  did  not  encourage  ours,  just  once, 
after  they  were  gone,  I  caught  a  sparrow  prying 
about  the  forsaken  nest.  He  was  immediately  scared 
away,  and  never  has  ventured  near  it  since.  The 
chimney  swallows  remained  with  us  longer,  but  they 
grew  timid,  and  came  no  more.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  miscreants  who  shoot  them  for  women’s 
hats  and  bonnets,  on  the  other  side,  as  they  rest  on 
telegraph  wires,  before  crossing  the  straits,  are  alone 
to  blame  for  the  undoubted  decrease  of  our 
martins. 

There  is  no  such  trouble  with  the  swifts  :  at  least, 
not  hereabouts  in  South  Bucks.  It  has  been  their 
their  habit,  for  no  one  knows  how  many  vears,  to 
breed  among  the  inside  rafters  of  the  old  roof  of  a 
dwelling-house,  at  the  end  of  the  garden  here.  They 
creep  in  under  the  eaves,  and  make  themselves  at 
home  in  the  roof,  and  there  is  never  any  apparent 
diminution  in  their  numbers.  It  is  a  large,  and 
prosperous,  and  noisy  colony.  And  every  season,  in 
the  long  summer  evenings,  in  clear  or  clouded 
weather,  our  swifts  collect  together  by  scores,  mount 
up  on  high,  and  sport  gloriously  in  the  open  firma¬ 
ment  of  heaven. — E.  V.  B.,  Huntercombe  Manor, 
Burnham,  Bucks,  in  Nature  Motes. 


RURAL  INDUSTRIES  OF 

EGYPT. 

In  an  address  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Club  on  the  25th  ult.,  Sir  John  T.  D. 
Llewelyn,  Bart.,  said  that  Egypt  was  a  land  of 
agriculture  rather  than  of  horticulture,  for  good 
gardens  were  few  and  far  between,  and  these  were 
taken  but  little  advantage  of  for  teaching  the  people 
the  cultivation  of  the  several  classes  of  useful  and 
ornamental  plants  that  have  a  place  in  them.  Agri¬ 
culture,  on  the  other  hand,  was  most  successfullv 
carried  out,  but  it  was  pretty  much  a  question  of 
water,  especially  from  the  Nile  and  via  i\vs  (new 
mud)  tells  the  story  of  the  fertility  of  the  vast  tract 
of  land  watered  by  this  remarkable  river.  This,  at 
the  time  of  its  flood  is,  as  is  so  w-ell-known,  heavily 
charged  with  earthly  matter  which,  when  the  water 
overflows  the  banks,  is  deposited  on  the  land,  and 
so  greatly  does  this  deposit  contribute  to  its  pro¬ 
ductiveness  that  the  point  to  which  the  water  reaches 
is  so  clearly  shown  when  the  crops  are  in  full  grow  th 
that  it  is  hardly  a  figure  of  speech  to  say  that  it  is 
possible  to  stand  with  one  foot  in  the  desert  and  the 
other  on  fertile  land.  Of  the  cultivated  area  about 
one  half  is  devoted  to  Wheat  and  other  cereals,  and 
the  other  half  to  Date  Palms,  Cotton,  Castor  Oil, 
Sugar,  Lentils,  Peas,  Beans,  and  Poppies.  Of  the 
several  crops  other  than  those  of  cereals  that  of 
Dates  is  perhaps  of  the  most  importance  to  the 
people,  and  it  would  perhaps  be  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  a  body  of  horticulturists.  Phoenix 
aactylifera,  of  which  twenty-seven  varieties  were 
commonly  offered  for  sale,  is  abundant  in  Egypt,  but 
rare  in  Palestine.  Its  rarity  in  the  last-named 
country  is  all  the  more  remarkable  from  the  fact 
that  the  name  by  which  the  land  was  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  was  Phoenicia,  or  the  land  of 
Palms.  Again,  when  Yespasian  wished  to  com¬ 
memorate  on  his  coins  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus  he  represents  Judaea  as  a  woman  sitting  weep¬ 
ing  under  a  Palm 

Probably  in  olden  times  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
was  full  of  Palms,  and  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  are 
fringed  with  trunks  that  have  been  preserved  from 
decay  by  the  salt  water,  and  tell  of  a  time  w  hen  Palms 
must  have  been  much  more  common  than  now.  In 
Egypt  the  Date  Palm  grows  as  a  common  tree,  and 
under  ordinary  cultivation  is  very  productive.  It 
also  grows  freely  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  Italy  for 
example,  but  in  Granada  alone  does  it  ripen  fruit  in 
the  European  Continent.  To  the  Moors  belongs 
the  credit  of  introducing  this  Palm  to  Europe,  and 
they  say.  "  He  must  have  his  foot  in  water  and  his 
head  in  the  sun  .  ”  It  undoubtedly  marks  the  presence 
of  water,  and  in  proof  of  this  Sir  John  stated  that 
Major  Lloyd  told  him  that  w  hen  be  was  engaged  in 
a  survey  of  the  desert,  he  saw  a  decaying  Palm  trunk, 
and  in  consequence  sunk  for  water  and  found  a 
spring.  In  Egypt,  each  Palm  is  taxed  at  twenty 
piastres,  w  hich  is  equivalent  to  about  tw  o  pence  half¬ 
penny,  and  as  illustrating  the  usefulness  of  the  Date 
to  the  people,  it  was  pointed  out  that  besides  its 
employment  for  building,  wine  is  made  from  the  sap, 
and  a  spirit  is  distilled  from  the  w  ine  :  the  ciown  of 
barren  trees  is  cooked  as  a  vegetable  :  sugar  is  made 
from  the  syrup  :  mats,  baskets,  and  various  utensils 
manufactured  from  the  leaves  :  horses  are  fed  on  the 
stalks,  and  camels  on  the  pounded  stones.  The  trees 
bloom  in  March  and  April,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in 
August  and  September.  When  first  ripe  the  Dates 
are  harsh  and  astringent,  but,  like  Medlars,  are  more 
palatable  after  fermentation,  and  are  very  nice  also 
when  dried  in  the  sun 

The  other  field  crops  were  passed  under  review , 
and  the  enormous  increase  in  the  cultivation  of 
Cotton  pointed  out.  This  increase  was  attributed 
chiefly  to  the  cultivation  of  a  superior  form  of  the 
Cotton  plant,  and  the  consequent  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  the  produce  In  the  case  of  the 
\\  ater  Melons,  which  form  a  very  important  crop,  it 
is  the  practice  to  select  the  sections  before  the  water 
from  the  Nile  has  receded  to  its  bed,  and  to  mark 
them  with  bushes  Poppies  for  Opium  are  largely 
grown,  and  Flemp  is  extensively  cultivated,  although, 
like  Tobacco,  its  growth  is  nominally  prohibited. 

In  gardens,  Oranges  are  the  best  of  the  fruits 
grown,  but  Bananas,  Figs,  and  Pomegranates  are 
very  satisfactory.  Tea  and  Banksian  Roses  thrive 
and  bloom  profusely,  but  hybrid  perpetuals  are  i  ery 
poor.  The  Damask  Rose  is  also  rather  extensively 
cultivated  in  some  districts  for  the  production  of 
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attar  of  Roses.  Other  flowers  to  which  special 
reference  was  made  included  Bougainvilleas, 
Poinsettias,  Oleanders,  and  Jasmine,  and  the  effect 
produced  by  the  great  masses  of  Poinsettia  and  the 
sheets  ot  Bougainvillea  spreading  over  the  houses 
was  described  as  indescribably  beautiful.  Potatos 
are  not  as  a  rule  grown  well  in  Kgypt,  but  they  are 
now  receiving  considerable  attention  in  the  vicinity  of 
Alexandria,  where  they  are  being  grown  largely  for 
the  London  markets,  as  it  is  found  that  they  can  be 
placed  upon  the  metropolitan  markets  in  advance  of 
Algerian  produce. 

- ■*- - 

PEA  AND  BEAN 

WEEVILS. 

In  her  report  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society,  on  the  ist  inst.,  Miss  Eleanor  A. 
Ormerod  referred  to  the  very  unusual  number  which 
has  appeared  this  season  in  various  localities  of  the 
Pea  and  Bean  weevils,  the  Sitona  lineata  and  S. 
crinitus,  on  the  leafage  chiefly  of  young  Peas,  but  to 
some  degree  also  on  Beans.  These  beetles  are  small, 
just  over  (or  under)  two  lines  in  length,  cylindrical 
in  shape,  and  greyish,  or,  if  old  specimens,  blackish 
in  colour,  and  they  feed  by  gnawing  away  the  edges 
of  the  leaves,  working  gradually  onwards,  until,  in 
bad  attacks,  the  whole  leaf  may  be  devoured.  This 
infestation  is  one  of  our  commonest  kinds,  so  far  as 
garden  crops  are  concerned,  and  the  beetles  are  to 
be  found  in  great  quantities  on  Peas  at  harvesting 
time,  but  I  never  before  have  met  with  such  severe 
infestation  on  field  crops  so  ehrly  in  the  year. 

From  Alcester  (Warwickshire)  a  correspondent 
reported  that  the  ground  seemed  to  be  teeming  with 
the  insects,  that  the  attack  was  general  in  this  dis¬ 
trict,  and  affected  Beans  as  well  as  Peas.  From  near 
Severn  Stoke  (Worcestershire),  a  neighbourhood 
where  early  Peas  are  grown,  it  was  reported  that 
many  acres  were  destroyed.  Near  Sandy,  in  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire,  they  were  noted  as  threatening  ruin  to 
winter  Beans,  but  in  Essex  the  attack  was  especially 
wide  spread  and  severe.  From  Rochford,  report  was 
sent  on  May  2nd  of  some  of  the  earlier  sown  fields 
being  apparently  quite  destroyed  by  the  infestation, 
and  from  Chelmsford,  a  little  earlier,  notes  were  sent 
of  scores  of  acres  being  destroyed.  Similar  reports 
of  the  Peas  having  suffered  terribly  were  also  sent 
from  Romford,  and  from  Southminster  also  the 
report  was  very  bad. 

This  unusual  amount  of  appearance  is,  I  conjec¬ 
ture,  attributable  to  weather  influences,  and  might 
very  likely  arise  in  part  from  the  first  brood  of 
beetles  developing  earlier  than  usual,  consequent  on 
a  period  of  warm  weather  in  the  early  spring,  and  in 
part  also  from  the  difficulties  of  getting  land  into 
cultivation  in  the  winter,  allowing  the  shelters  for 
the  hybernating  beetles  to  remain  undisturbed. 
From  these  shelters  (when  woke  up  by  sunshine)  the 
powerful  wings  of  the  beetles  would  enable  them  to 
distribute  themselves  far  and  wide.  Very  little 
appears  to  be  known  as  to  remedial  measures,  but  in 
some  cases  I  am  aware  that  dusting  the  plants  with 
lime,  or  lime  and  soot,  or  some  similar  deterrent,  has 
done  good.  I  have  therefore  drawn  attention  to 
this,  and  especially  to  the  importance  of  dusting 
when  the  dew  is  on,  or  the  leafage  damp,  so  that  the 
powder  might  adhere. 

- — - 

PECULIARITIES  OF 

PLANT  LIFE. 

A  meeting  of  the  Ealing  Microscopical  and  Natural 
History  Society  was  held  recently,  when  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  Rev.  Professor  Henslow,  delivered  an  address 
on  "Peculiarities  of  Plant  Life,  ’  ’  dealing  with  the  effects 
produced  on  plants  from  the  environment  and  other 
causes,  and  with  singular  phenomena  attaching  to 
plant  life  in  other  directions,  the  causes  of  which 
latter  peculiarities  had  not  been  determined.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Henslow  observed  that  there  was,  especially 
in  France  and  America,  a  wide-spread  feeling  that 
the  structure  of  plants  and  animals  should  be  studied, 
not  only  from  a  classificatory  point  of  view,  but  also 
in  relation  to  environment,  in  order  to  ascertain  how 
far  the  changes  which  plants  obviously  could  and 
did  undergo  were  referable  to  their  surroundings. 
French  botanists  had  for  a  long  while  been  leading 
the  way  in  this  matter,  by  experimental  endeavours 
to  effect  alterations  in  plant  structure  ;  and  in  many 
instances  they  had  proved  that  just  those  changes 
could  be  produced  at  will  which  were  deductively 


inferred  to  be  due  to  conditions  in  nature  similar  to 
those  they  artificially  supplied.  Therefore  we  had 
now  a  considerable  body  of  data  on  which  to 
reasonably  base  an  estimate  of  the 

Effects  of  Environment  on  Plant  Life. 

By  environment  was  understood  the  soil  and  its 
ingredients,  moisture,  heat,  light,  and  other  elements, 
together  constituting  what  was  known  as  “  climate  ;  ” 
consequently  we  were  now  in  a  position  to  arrive  at 
some  clearer  ideas  of  the  general  laws  in  obedience  to 
which  varieties  and  species  in  plants  had  arisen  in 
nature.  Mr.  Henslow  illustrated  his  remarks  upon 
the  subject  of  the  effects  produced  by  environment 
by  reference  to  several  plants  the  qualities  of  which 
as  they  grew  in  a  wild  or  natural  state  had  been  lost 
by  cultivation  under  different  conditions  as  to  soil 
and  treatment.  All  travellers,  he  said,  had  noticed 
how  spinescent  plants  abounded  in  hot,  dry,  and 
desert  regions,  and  it  was  an  inference  or  deduction 
that  there  was  some  sort  of  cause  or  effect  between 
the  spinescent  structure  of  these  plants  and  the 
conditions  with  which  they  had  to  contend  in  their 
natural  surroundings  in  those  regions.  It  had  been 
shown  that  spinescent  plants  could  be  grown  without 
spines  under  conditions  differing  from  those  which 
belonged  to  their  natural  surroundings  ;  thus  proving 
that  the  plant  responded  to  its  environment ;  as  soon 
as  it  was  subjected  to  new  influences,  it  changed  its 
structure,  so  as  to  bring  itself  into  adaptation  to  the 
new  surroundings.  The  common  Barberry,  for 
example,  had  been  made  to  lose  its  spinescent  leaves 
by  being  grown  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  though  it 
reproduced  them  in  a  dry  one  ;  and  the  common 
Restharrow,  which  he  had  himself  gathered  in 
Ealing,  had,  by  the  method  of  treatment  under 
which  he  had  reared  it  elsewhere,  developed  into  a 
plant  of  another  character — one  in  which  the  spines 
had  become  extinct.  A  plant  so  transferred  did  not, 
however,  lose  its  original  and  hereditary  charac¬ 
teristics  all  at  once  ;  there  would  be  a  struggle 
between  those  characteristics  and  the  action  of  the 
new  environment  ;  for  that  reason,  the  spines  of  a 
spinescent  plant,  transferred  to  other  conditions  of 
growth,  did  not  disappear  all  at  once,  but  became 
gradually  less  pronounced,  less  in  accordance  with 
their  natural  and  original  aspect,  and  finally  extinct. 

Experiments  with  Vegetables. 

M.  Carriere,  a  French  experimenter,  said  Professor 
Henslow,  raised  a  great  variety  of  Radishes  from  the 
wild  Raphanus  Raphanistrum.  M.  Carriere’s  experi¬ 
ments  with  that  plant  revealed  the  fact  that  the  long¬ 
shaped  Radishes  were  produced  in  a  shallow, 
penetrable  soil,  and  the  Turnip  or  rounded  forms  in 
stiff,  resisting  soil  ;  the  shapes  of  the  Radishes  were 
thus  evidently  attributable  to  the  comparative 
difficulty  or  ease  with  which  they  penetrated  the  soil 
in  which  they  were  grown.  As  an  example  of  an  im¬ 
proved  garden  flower,  Professor  Henslow  showed 
how  the  blossom  of  the  Primula  sinensis,  first  intro¬ 
duced  in  1820,  was  changed  in  a  single  year  from  a 
very  small  sized  to  a  large-sized  flower.  The 
Cineraria  was  another  genus  the  attributes  of  which 
had  altered  excessively  under  cultivation,  especially 
in  the  colour  and  size  of  the  flowers,  and  the  dwarf 
habit  of  the  plant. 

Water  Plants, 

Mr.  Henslow  pointed  out,  as  experiments  had  de¬ 
monstrated,  adapted  themselves  just  as  readily  to 
land  culture,  by  changing  the  structure  of  the  leaves 
from  that  of  a  water  plant  to  the  form  of  leaf  which 
was  associated  with  a  plant  grown  in  air.  The  con¬ 
clusion  one  arrived  at  upon  a  contemplation  of  the 
structure  and  features  of  water  and  land  plants  was 
that  aquatic  plants  were  merely'  degenerate  forms  of 
land  plants.  If  a  land  plant  were  compelled  to  grow 
in  water,  it  instantly'  degenerated  in  its  functional 
and  structural  development  ;  and,  as  a  further  proof 
of  the  degeneracy  of  water  compared  with  land 
plants,  amphibious  plants— those  which  were  com 
mon  to  both  land  and  water — throve  much  better  on 
land ;  they  grew  into  vigour,  and  restored  tissues 
which  had  been  lost  by  them  in  the  aquatic  state. 
All  the  peculiar  features  to  which  he  had  referred  in 
plants  of  different  kinds  were  obviously  nothing  more 
or  less  than  the  response  or  adaptation  of  the  plant 
to  its  environment,  and  these  distinguishing  and 
specific  features  could  be  shifted  or  changed  as  the 
cultivator  desired.  The  conviction  was  therefore 
impressed  that  those  specific  features  and  details 
which  were  seized  upon  by  specialists  for  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  plants  were  simply  this  response  or 
adaptation  of  the  plant  to  the  circumstances  of 


growth  and  culture  which  happened  to  encompass  it 
— circumstances,  an  alteration  in  which  would  be 
followed  by  an  alteration  in  the  individual  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  plant.  Professor  Henslow  afterwards 
asked  for  information  upon  the 

Origin  of  Dwarfing  and  Enlarging 
The  normal  size  of  plants.  The  former  operation 
was,  he  observed,  as  far  as  he  could  make  out, 
simply  a  process  of  starving  the  plant,  but  he  had 
no  certain  knowledge  upon  the  point  l  or  instance, 
a  gentleman  selected  for  growth  the  very  smallest 
seeds  of  a  certain  plant  ;  he  sowed  those  seeds  with 
the  result  that  after  three  years  of  that  treatment 
the  plant  died  out  altogether  That  method  of 
treatment  was  evidently  too  severe,  but  he  (Pro¬ 
fessor  Henslow)  would  suggest  that  experiments 
might  be  conducted  with,  not  the  very  smallest,  but 
with  the  moderate  sized  seeds  of  ordinary  annuals; 
that  those  seeds  should  be  sown  in  rather  a  poor 
soil,  with  the  object  of  raising  from  them  plants  of 
dwarf  habit ;  aDd  that,  with  regard  to  the  opposite 
quality— the  production  of  plants  which  were 
gigantic  in  comparison  with  the  normal  size— the 
experiment  should  be  made  by  selecting  and  sowing 
in  a  soil  as  rich  as  could  be  procured  the  largest 
seeds  of  dwarf  plants,  such  as  French  Beans.  If 
any  of  the  members  of  the  society  would  undertake 
experiments  of  that  description,  with  the  object  of 
obtaining  either  dwarf  or  giant  plants,  he  would  feel 
obliged  to  them.  He  would  also  ask  them  to  under¬ 
take  like  experiments  with  regard  to  heath  and  rock 
plants,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  whether,  when 
sown  under  different  circumstances  of  propagation, 
those  plants  would  lose  the  characteristics  they 
naturally  possessed.  He  would  advise  the  trans 
ference  of  rock  plants  first  to  a  rich  and  moist  soil, 
and  afterwards  to  water,  and  the  transference  of 
heath  plants  to  a  rich  and  wet  soil  He  would 
further  suggest  the  growth  of  aquatic  plants  on  land 
and  of  land  plants  in  water,  that  the  changes  in  the 
anatomical  tissues  of  the  roots,  stems  and  leaves 
which  followed  upon  the  new  environment  might  be 
noted.  Professor  Henslow  concluded  his  discourse 
by  detailing 

Some  Curious  Metamorphoses 
That  occurred  in  flowers  and  plants,  and  urged  that 
florists  and  horticulturists  when  they  perceived  anv 
unusual  feature  in  the  form  or  structure  of  a  flower 
or  plant  should  take  note  of  it.  that  by  that  method 
of  observation  the  causes  of  the  singular  metamor¬ 
phoses  and  phenomena  that  were  now  discerned  in 
certain  plants  and  flowers,  and  the  reasons  for  which 
were  not  at  present  ascertainable,  though  the  effect 
was  plainly  seen,  might  be  discovered. — In  the 
course  of  a  short  discussion  that  followed,  reference 
was  made  to  the  sporting  of  Chrysanthemums  and 
to  the  doubling  of  Petunias,  on  the  point  of  whether 
those  floral  achievements  were  not  often  due  to 
climatic  conditions. — Professor  Henslow  remarked 
that  Chrysanthemums  had  been  known  to  sport 
simultaneously  all  over  England,  or  at  least  over 
several  counties,  and  that  concurrent  result  certainly 
indicated  a  climatic  cause.  Again  the  doubling  of 
Petunias  had,  after  several  ineffectual  attempts,  been 
accomplished  in  the  same  year  in  both  England  and 
Germany,  and  in  this  matter  again  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  appeared,  from  the  extent  of  the  area  simulta¬ 
neously  covered,  to  be  the  factor  that  had  produced 
the  alteration  in  the  condition  of  the  flower — The 
proceedings  terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Professor  Henslow  for  his  address. 

 ♦ 

LAWN  SPRINKLERS. 

Your  remarks  on  a  dry  spring  in  the  number  for 
May  28th  remind  me  that  I  may  do  some  one  a  good 
turn  by  directing  their  attention  to  the  thoroughly 
useful  character  of  the  Lawn  Sprinkler.  I  believe  I 
am  correct  in  saying  that  it  is  an  American  invention; 
but  be  that  as  it  may,  I  can  say  from  experience  that 
it  is  a  valuable  introduction.  I  have  had  them  in 
use  for  the  last  four  years,  and  have  recently  got 
some  new  ones  from  a  firm  advertising  in  your 
columns. 

Gentlemen  visiting  here,  who  have  travelled  a  good 
deal  in  America,  tell  me  that  they  are  much  used  in 
the  States  for  watering  lawns,  green,  well  kept  lawns 
being  much  thought  of  there  as  here.  As  yet  we 
have  not  found  it  necessary  to  use  them  on  our  lawns, 
but  they  do  us  real  good  service  in  the  kitchen 
garden  and  on  our  fruit  tree  borders.  One  of  their 
greatest  merits  is  that  after  connecting  them  with  the 
garden  hose,  and  placing  them  in  position,  they 
require  no  further  attention. — Con. 
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TULIPS  FOR  OUTDOOR 

CULTURE. 

'There  is  a  large  nutriber  of  species  and  well  marked 
forms  or  varieties  of  Tulip  which  may  be  made  to 
contribute  largely  to  the  ornamentation  of  British 
gardens,  as  they  are  showy,  hardy,  and  may  be 
grown  and  flowered  successfully  every  year  from  the 
same  lot  of  bulbs  without  having  to  import  fresh 
ones  from  abroad.  The  soil  must,  however,  be  of  a 
light  and  friable  nature,  with  an  open  or  well-drained 
subsoil,  and  it  may  even  be  sandy,  provided  it  is 
naturally  rich  or  made  so  by  means  of  well-decayed 
manure.  All  are  essentially  spring  flowering,  so  that 
they  may  be  grown  in  beds  intended  later  on  for 
summer  flowering  plants.  The  stronger  and  taller 
growing  kinds  may  be  grown  by  themselves,  or 
planted  in  the  centre  of  large  beds  with  the  dwarf 
ones  outside.  By  the  time  the  plants  are  well  in 
bloom  the  young  bulbs  are  made,  so  that  when  they 
go  out  of  bloom  they  may  be  lifted  and  laid  in  soil  in 
the  reserve  garden  till  they  ripen  off,  after  which 
they  may  be  lifted  and  stored  till  planting  time 
in  autumn. 

Strong  Growing  Kinds. 

Tui.ipa  Gesneriana. — So  well  known  is  this 
species  that  little  need  be  said  about  it  than  that  it 
contains  a  host  in  itself  of  various  types  both  for 
outdoor  and  pot  culture.  The  florists’  flamed  and 
feathered  or  rectified  Tulips  belong  here.  Recently 
a  new  strain  of  breeder  Tulips  have  been  raised  and 
put  into  commerce  under  the  name  of  Darwin 
Tulips.  They  are  strong  and  vigorous  varieties,  pre¬ 
senting  a  great  range  of  colour,  and  might  be  largely 
used  for  bedding  purposes. 

T.  spathulata. — Some  good  authorities  consider 
this  as  the  wild  form  of  T.  Gesneriana.  The  flowers 
are  large  and  red  with  a  violet  blotch  at  the  base  of 
each  segment  within,  and  shaped  somewhat  like  a 
crown.  It  grows  about  i8in.  high  and  answers  well 
for  bedding  out. 

T.  Ostrowskyana. — The  height  and  habit  of  this 
plant  is  similar  to  the  last,  but  the  flowers  show  it 
to  be  closely  allied  to  T.  oculis-solis ;  they  are 
scarlet  with  a  black  blotch  surrounded  with  a  yellow 
line  at  the  base  of  each  segment. 

T.  vitellina. — Yolk  of  egg  colour  as  implied  by 
the  specific  name  is  not  strictly  correct,  for  the 
flowers  are  pale  yellow,  the  outer  segments  being 
slightly  shaded  with  green  and  the  inner  ones  with 
white.  Occasionally  the  whole  flower  is  white.  In 
all  cases  it  is  of  large  size  and  effective  in  beds, 
while  the  scapes  grow  i J  ft.  to  2  ft.  high. 

T.  strangulata. — The  flowers  of  this  species  are 
large  and  of  a  deep  red,  with  a  pale  blapk  blotch  at 
the  base.  Sometimes  the  flowers  sport  or  become 
rectified,  by  being  mottled  and  striated  with  fine  red 
lines  on  a  yellow  ground,  and  the  blotch  is  here 
absent.  The  leaves  are  very  broad. 

T.  Greigi. — The  broad  leaves  of  this  Tulip  are 
striped  with  purple,  and  the  huge  flowers  are 
different  from  those  of  other  species.  They  are 
bright  scarlet  with  a  black  claw  having  a  yellow 
edge.  The  segments  are  widely  spreading,  revolute 
at  the  apex,  and  the  three  outermost  are  much  the 
largest.  Unfortunately  the  bulbs  have  a  tendency  to 
get  weaker  and  weaker  in  succeeding  years  in  certain 
soils. 

T.  suaveolens. — Although  a  strong  grower,  this 
does  not  generally  exceed  a  foot  in  height.  The 
flowers  are  large  reddish-purple  with  the  upper 
third  white  or  pink.  A  double  form  is  quite  as 
common  as  the  single. 

T.  fulgens. — In  this  we  have  one  of  the  tallest 
growing  Tulips  with  stems  about  2.J  ft.  high.  It  is 
very  effective  and  striking  when  bedded  out,  owing 
to  the  size  of  its  brilliant  red  flowers  with  a  yellow 
blotch  at  the  base.  Sometimes  the  flower  is  flamed 
with  yellow.  The  segments  are  pointed,  the  outer 
ones  being  recurved,  the  ir.ner  ones  slightly  so. 

T.  elegans. — At  a  casual  glance  this  resembles 
the  last,  but  the  segments  are  longer  pointed,  all 
recurved,  and  the  stems  are  only  12  in.  to  18  in.  high. 
The  colours  are  nearly  alike  in  the  two  cases.  Both 
are  of  garden  origin,  and  handsome. 

T.  retroflexa. — The  stems  here  are  ijft.  to  2  ft. 
high,  with  large,  bright  yellow  flowers.  The  seg¬ 
ments  are  lanceolate,  often  lobad  and  twisted,  with 
long  revolute  points  as  implied  by  the  name.  It 
may  be  described  as  a  yellow  T.  elegans  and  is  very 
effective  in  beds. 


T.  acuminata. — This  is  often  grown  under  the 
name  of  T.  cornuta,  but  in  both  cases  the  name 
refers  to  the  long  and  pointed  character  of  the  seg¬ 
ments,  which  are  yellow  and  more  or  less  suffused 
with  red  upwards.  They  are  - linear-lanceolate  and 
3  in.  to  5  in.  in  length.  The  sort  may  be  regarded 
as  an  extraordinary  curiosity  than  as  an  effective 
bedding  plant,  although  it  is  sometimes  used  for 
that  purpose. 

T.  maculata. — The  segments  of  this  Tulip  are 
spathulate,  emarginate,  and  crimson-red  with  a 
black  blotch  at  the  base,  surrounded  with  yellow 
and  often  running  down  the  segments  in  the  form  of 
rays  or  teeth. 

T.  viridiflora. — This  may  be  described  as  the 
green  Tulip,  for  all  the  segments  are  glaucous  green 
with  yellowish  edges  ;  the  inner  segments  are  often 
conduplicate,  or  folded  upon  themselves.  It  is  a 
vigorous  grower  with  stems  18  in.  high. 

Dwarf  Species. 

T.  Eichleri. — Although  of  low  stature  with  only 
two  leaves,  this  Asia  Minor  species  has  very  large 
scarlet  flowers,  with  a  somewhat  arrow-shaped 
black  blotch  surrounded  with  a  yellow  line  at  the 
base  of  each  segment.  A  garden  race  of  dwarf 
varieties  raised  from  this  would  be  very  showy, 
although  it  would  seem  difficult  to  improve  upon  the 
original. 

T.  Clusiana. — Internally  the  flowers  of  this 
charming  little  Tulip  are  white  with  a  purple  blotch 
at  the  base  of  each  segment ;  the  three  outer  seg¬ 
ments,  externally,  are  reddish-purple  with  a  white 
edge.  The  filaments  are  black,  the  anthers  violet, 
and  the  leaves  linear  and  slender. 

T.  linifolia. — The  scape  of  this  species  is  6  in.  to 
8  in.  high,  with  slender  leaves  as  in  the  last  case. 
The  flowers  are,  however,  large  and  brilliant  scarlet, 
with  a  rounded  black  blotch  at  the  base  of  each  seg¬ 
ment,  and  violet  anthers.  On  the  whole  it  is 
certainly  pretty,  and  might  be  more  extensively 
grown. 

T.  sylvestris. — Amongst  all  the  species  of  Tulip 
this  is  the  only  one  which  is  reckoned  British.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  bright  yellow  with  oblong  segments 
tipped  with  a  tuft  of  short  hairs  ;  the  inner  segments 
are  somewhat  narrower  and  lanceolate.  As  a  rule  it 
flowers  freely  and  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
garden. 

T.  fragrans. — The  flowers  of  this  species  are 
similar  to  those  of  T.  sylvestris,  but  they  are  slightly 
larger,  with  broader  segments  not  pubescent  at  the 
tips.  They  are  also  fragrant,  as  the  name  implies, 
and  of  a  bright  yellow. 

T.  Dammaniana. — The  stems  of  this  species  grow 
from  12  in.  to  16  in.  high,  and  the  flowers  are  bright 
red,  with  a  longitudinal  black  blotch  surrounded 
with  yellow  at  the  base  of  each  segment.  The  whole 
plant,  including  the  flowers,  is  of  medium  size  as 
Tulips  are  reckoned,  but  very  neat  and  well  adapted 
for  edging  beds  of  larger  kinds,  or  even  shrubs. 

T.  macrospeila. — The  origin  of  this  Tulip  is  un¬ 
known,  as  in  the  case  of  so  many  others.  The 
flowers  are  of  medium  size,  deep  red,  and  having  a 
short,  rounded  black  blotch  at  the  base,  surrounded 
with  yellow.  In  general  aspect  it  may  be  compared 
with  T.  spathulata  than  which  it  is  a  little  smaller, 
but  equally  adapted  for  planting  in  beds,  flowering 
at  the  same  time. 

T.  platystigma. — The  scapes  of  this  plant  are 
12 in.  to  15  in.  high,  bearing  very  broad  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  of  medium  size,  of  a  purplish-flesh  colour 
with  a  yellow  blotch  at  the  base,  slightly  tinted  with 
green,  at  least  in  the  young  state.  They  are  late  in 
being  developed  compared  with  most  of  the  above, 
and  form  as  it  were  a  succession  to  them.  Although 
useful  as  a  bedding  plant,  it  is  not  so  showy  as  most 
of  the  above. 

T.  australis. — All  parts  of  this  species  are  of 
moderate  dimensions,  comparable  to  those  of 
T.  sylvestris,  but  the  leaves  are  narrower,  the  plant 
altogether  more  slender,  and  the  flowers  more 
decidedly  funnel-shaped.  For  garden  purposes 
it  is,  however,  totally  distinct,  as  the  yellow 
flowers  are  heavily  suffused  with  red  on  the 
back  of  the  outer  segments,  so  that  the  combination  of 
colours  is  quite  charming.  Something  similar 
happens  in  the  case  of  T.  Clusiana,  only  the  ground 
colour  in  the  latter  is  white.  The  pair  would  make 
a  very  interesting  contrast.  Could  not  hybridists  do 
something  with  these  two  species  ? 


IMPORTED  POTATOS. 

So  far  as  my  judgment  goes  I  regard  good  well- 
preserved  home  grown  Potatos  of  the  previous 
year's  crop  to  be  much  better  for  eating,  even  so  late 
as  the  month  of  June,  than  are  the  new  tubers 
which  are  so  plentiful  in  our  markets  in  early 
summer,  and  come  to  us  in  such  abundance  from 
France,  Jersey,  Malta,  the  Canary  Islands,  and  else¬ 
where.  None  of  these  imported  tubers  are  ripe,  that 
is  certain,  and  they  nearly  all  have  a  close  watery 
nature  ;  this  doubtless  arises  from  their  being  grown 
in  a  warm  humid  climate  where  the  rainfall  is  con¬ 
siderable,  and  also  because  lifted  and  sent  into 
market  whilst  the  tops  are  still  full  of  growth. 

Now  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  spite  of  the 
Potato  being  a  native  of  South  America,  and  an 
exotic,  yet  with  us  it  produces  the  best  quality  in 
tuber  in  a  comparatively  cool  climate.  What  Potatos 
are  better  than  those  grown  in  Yorkshire,  or  the 
North  of  Scotland,  a  warm  humid  atmosphere 
conduces  to  plant  growth,  at  the  expense  of  tubers, 
whilst  a  cool  atmosphere  if  fairly  dry  checks  coarse 
top  development  and  induces  good  starchy  tuber 
production;  hence  it  is  that  no  Potatos  grown  in  any 
part  of  the  world  are  better  than  are  those  grown  in 
our  coolest  districts.  Looking  over  the  fine  imported 
Potatos  shown  at  the  recent  Earl's  Court  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  I  was  struck  with  the  great  likeness  shown  by 
the  fine  handsome  Kidneys  from  Malta  and  Jersey, 
with  our  old  exhibition  friend  International  Kidney, 
and  I  cannot  doubt  but  that  they  were  of  that 
variety. 

It  is  thus  both  amusing  and  instructive  to  find 
that  what  we  have  rejected  from  cultivation  at  home 
we  should  so  readily  purchase  from  other  countries. 
Potato  culture  in  the  Canary  Islands  has  become  an 
important  industry,  but  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that 
the  seed  tubers  are  annually  imported  from  England  ; 
but  these  are  certainly  not  better  materials,  wearing 
a  coarser  appearance,  and  partaking  somewhat  of 
the  volcanic  nature  of  the  soil,  which  is  rather  black, 
yet  producing  excellent  quality  it  is  -said. — A.  D. 


* 


Potato  Chiswick  Favourite. 

This  is  a  good  and  useful  Potato,  and  especially 
worth  growing  for  its  excellent  late  keeping  qualities. 
It  is  still  with  us,  June  1,  very  good  indeed,  and 
shows  no  trace  of  going  black  in  the  boiling  ;  on  the 
contrary  the  flesh  is  perfectly  white  and  mealy,  which 
is  somewhat  remarkable  as  last  year  was  by  no  means 
a  good  one  for  Potatos  generally.  With  us  it  is  a 
strong  grower,  producing  a  goodly  number  of  large 
tubers.  Our  crop  was  grown  in  the  open  field,  side 
by  side  with  some  eight  or  ten  other  sorts,  none  of 
which  have  kept  so  well  as  Chiswick  Favourite.  It 
was  also  almost  disease  proof,  and  certainly  is  a  sort; 
that  should  be  better  known.  Can  your  corres¬ 
pondent  "A.D.”  say  who  raised  it?  —  Con. 

Spring  Sown  Onions 

I  do  not  known  what  the  experience  of  gardeners  in 
other  parts  is,  but  here  in  the  west  of  England,  in 
the  majority  of  places  the  spring  sown  Onions  have 
come  up  very  bad.  I  have  visited  a  number  of 
gardens  recently,  and  in  not  a  single  instance  did  I 
see  a  good  plant.  I  am  myself  among  the  favoured 
few  in  this  respect,  and  I  will  explain  how  it  comes 
about.  I  decided  to  make  my  sowings  in  two  places, 
and  obtained  my  seeds  from  two  different  seed  firms. 

I  am  glad  that  I  did  so,  as  in  the  one  case  not  half 
enough  came  up  to  make  a  crop,  while  in  the  other 
there  are  about  four  times  too  many.  The  moral  to 
be  drawn  from  this  would  seem  to  be — in  seasons 
which  are  bad  for  harvesting  seeds,  don't  get  all  your 
seeds  from  one  source.  Opinions  vary  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  partial  failure,  but  I  think  myself  it  is 
easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  seeds  ripened 
well  only  in  a  few  favoured  localities  last  year.  The 
failure  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  it  is  too  late  now  to 
sow  again,  and  a  short  crop  is  a  great  inconvenience. 
Many  I  know  waited  to  see  if  rain  would  cause  the 
seeds  to  germinate,  and  we  still  have  to  wait  for  it. 
The  long  drought  is  becoming  a  very  serious  matter, 
as  the  soil  is  getting  too  dry  for  all  surface  rooting 
crops,  and  farmers  are  much  concerned  about  food 
for  their  stock.  Most  of  the  old  Hay  is  gone,  and 
where  a  supply  for  next  winter  is  to  come  from  is  at 
present  not  quite  certain. — Con. 
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LINDESFAIRN,  BOURNE¬ 

MOUTH. 

Being  recently  in  Bournemouth  for  a  few  days  I 
paid  visits  to  several  private  gardens  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  among  them  Lindesfairn,  a  place 
which  was  built  a  few  years  ago  by  the  late  Earl 
Cairns.  I  found  gardening  very  well  done  there, 
hence  these  few  notes.  The  “  glass  ’’  consists  of  six 
houses  and  a  few  pits,  and  the  houses  are  by  no 
means  large  ones,  but  contain  a  great  deal.  They 
are  built  in  pairs,  and  in  one  pair  I  noticed  a  fine  lot 
of  various  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  for  furnishing, 
and  a  number  of  Orchids  making  their  new  growths. 
Among  the  latter  were  some  large  plants  of  Dendro- 
bium  nobile  in  the  best  possible  health.  I  noticed 
no  old  growths  among  them,  and  learnt  from  Mr. 
Spong,  the  excellent  gardener  in  charge,  that  it  was 
his  practice  to  cut  out  the  old  bulbs  as  soon  as  they 
had  done  blooming,  and  he  found  the  plan  to  answer 
admirably. 

In  the  next  house  we  went  into  were  some  good 
plants  of  Gardenias  plan¬ 
ted  out  on  one  side,  clean, 
healthy,  and  full  of  bloom. 

On  the  opposite  side  were 
Cucumbers — a  capital  lot 
in  full  bearing  ;  and  on  a 
shelf  near  the  glass  was  a 
good  crop  of  Tomatos,  just 
ripe,  on  plants  grown  on 
from  cuttings  put  in  in  the 
autumn.  These  are  span- 
roofed  structures  with 
paths  down  the  centre. 

Near  by  is  another  pair, 
running  north  and  south, 
which  are  devoted  to 
decorative  plants.  In 
one  was  a  good  strain 
of  Amaryllis,  Primula 
obconica  in  quantity, 

Azaleas,  and  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Orchids  for  so  small 
a  place.  The  other  house 
also  contained  a  number  of 
Orchids  all  doing  grandly, 
and  on  one  plant  in  a  5-in. 
pot  of  Dendrobium  thyrsi- 
florum  I  counted  thirteen 
good  strong  spikes  just 
about  to  open. 

The  fruit  houses  consist 
of  two  Vineries,  which,  no 
doubt,  were  originally 
intended  for  growing 
Vines  and  fruit  trees  in 
pots,  as  in  them  are  a  set 
of  rails  and  platforms  of 
the  pattern  introduced  by 
the  late  Rev.  John  Foun- 
taine.  They  have  not 
been  used  as  originally 
intended  for  several  years, 
having  doubtless  proved  a 
failure  here  as  they  have 
done  in  so  many  other 
places.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit  the  travelling  platform  was  fixed  inside  and  used 
forstanding  plants  upon,  under  the  Vines,  which  were 
showing  fine  crops.  The  latest  house  contains 
Lady  Downe's  Seedling,  Black  Alicante,  Muscats, 
Gros  Maroc,  and  Gros  Colmar,  etc.,  almost  in  bloom. 
In  the  earliest  house  the  Grapes  were  close  upon  the 
colouring  period,  and  I  noticed  very  good  bunches 
of  Foster’s  Seedling,  Frontignan’s,  and  Black  Ham¬ 
burgh. 

On  the  back  wall  is  a  large  Brown  Turkey  i'  ig  in 
splendid  condition.  Mr.  Spong  told  me  that  he  had 
begun  togather  ripe  fruit  on  May  20th.  The  tree  was 
carrying  a  grand  crop  nearly  ripe,  and  showing  well 
for  a  second  crop.  These  houses  also  contained  a 
great  number  of  plants  of  various  kinds — Orchids, 
Azaleas,  Camellias,  greenhouse  Rhododendrons, 
Stephanotis,  etc.  In  the  late  division  were  some 
good  standard  Figs  in  12-in.  pots,  and  a  fine  batch  of 
Lilium  Harrisi  in  32’s  and  nearly  in  bloom.  I  was 
assured  that  these  houses  were  full  of  plants  all  the 
year  round,  and  in  addition  there  were  hanging 
shelves  for  Straw’berries. 

At  the  rear  of  the  Vineries  are  some  sheds  and  a 
Mushroom  house,  and  looking  into  the  latter  I  saw 


a  most  abundant  crop,  the  beds  being  almost  white 
with  the  toothsome  "  buttons  ”  and  “grillers.”  In 
the  fruit  room  were  some  forty  or  fifty  fine  bunches 
of  Grapes  still  hanging  in  bottles,  and  some  of  the 
Alicantes  would  not  have  disgraced  any  exhibition, 
being  almost  as  bright  and  as  fresh  as  when  first  cut. 
There  will  be  old  Grapes  here  I  doubt  not  until 
the  new  ones  come  in,  and  that  only  from  the  crops 
of  two  houses. 

In  the  kitchen  garden  I  observed  a  grand  quarter 
of  Veitch’s  Model  Broccoli,  and  some  capital 
Asparagus.  I  had  not  time  enough  to  allow  of  my 
going  all  round,  but  I  saw  enough  to  prove  that  Mr. 
Spong  most  decidedly  makes  the  best  of  his  opportuni¬ 
ties. — Con. 

- -5- - 

CATTLEYAS AT  CLAPTON. 

A  grand  display  of  Caltleya  Mossiae  may  be  seen 
at  present  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  & 
Co.,  Clapton.  There  are  several  species  with  their 
allies  in  bloom,  but  the  display  is  entirely  produced 
by  C.  Mossias,  and  a  magnificent  spectacle  it  is,  con¬ 


Iris  tingitana. 


sisting  of  a  large  importation  flowering  for  the  first 
time.  There  were  between  4,000  and  5,000  sheaths 
all  showing  at  one  time,  and  when  we  saw  them  the 
other  day  there  were  over  1,000  flowers  in  full  bloom 
in  a  cool  house  near  the  principal  entrance.  The 
variety  of  colour  is  very  great,  yet  very  few  have 
received  special  names.  A  variety  named  Cynthia 
is  unique  as  far  as  we  know.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  blush  coloured;  but  the  special  feature  is  the 
tube  of  the  lip,  which  is  white  internally,  and  the 
side  lobes  are  nearly  white  ;  the  lamina  is  richly 
netted  with  purple  on  a  pale  ground  and  the  finely 
crisped  margin  is  nearly  white.  Close  by  is  C.  M. 
magnifica  with  rosy  sepals  and  petals  and  an  intensely 
purple  lamina  with  a  lilac  edge,  but  without  any  of 
the  usual  reticulation  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
C.  Mossiae. 

To  have  singled  out  any  more  for  varietal  names 
would  have  been  an  endless  task  where  so  many  fine 
things  exist.  A  few  were  sent  to  Enfield  to  be 
flowered  there,  and  the  effect  has  been  marvellous. 
The  flowers  are  altogether  larger  with  widely  spread¬ 
ing  petals  of  great  breadth  and  substance.  Amongst 
the  collection  are  many  with  rich  rose  petals  and 


sepals.  Very  pleasing  is  a  variety  with  a  nearly 
white  lip  suffused  with  delicate  pink.  Another  has 
a  rich  purple  almost  orbicular  lamina.  Contrasted 
with  this  is  another  with  a  huge  lip  variegated  with 
dark  and  also  delicate  colours.  One  variety  has  a 
purple  blotch  at  the  apex  of  the  petals,  as  in  C 
Trianae  Backhouseana.  Contrasting  with  this  is 
another  with  a  white  lip  excepting  a  small  purple 
blotch  at  its  apex  Several  pieces  of  C.  M. 
Reineckeana  have  turned  up  in  the  importation, 
some  of  which  are  superior  to  the  type,  inasmuch  as 
not  only  the  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  but  likewise 
the  lip,  excepting  a  small  purple  blotch  at  the  apex 
of  the  lamina.  Several  pieces  of  C.  Mendelii  may 
also  be  seen  in  this  house,  but  we  particularly  noted 
one  with  stout  fluted  pseudo-bulbs,  and  a  strikingly 
distinct  lip.  The  lamina  is  purple,  the  side  lobes 
white,  and  the  orange  blotch  has  entirely  dis¬ 
appeared.  The  powerful  but  agreeable  fragrance 
that  meets  the  visitor  on  entering  the  house  is  not 
the  least  attraction  of  a  house  full  of  C.  Mossiae. 

The  remainder  of  this  importation  is  distributed 
through  three  or  four 
other  houses,  where  the 
same  agreeable  perfume 
meets  the  visitor  on 
entering.  Some  pieces 
growing  on  wood  as  im¬ 
ported  from  their  native 
wilds  should  serve  to  give 
some  idea  how  Cattleyas 
can  live,  thrive,  and  flower 
in  a  state  of  nature  clinging 
to  a  bare  branch  without 
any  means  of  nourishment 
apparently  than  that 
brought  to  them  by  rain  ; 
for  other  matter, if  brought 
there,  must  soon  be 
washed  away  by  the  first 
heavy  shower.  One  of  the 
pieces  in  question  shows 
great  delicacy  of  colour, 
and  being  in  full  bloom 
arrests  the  attention  more 
than  those  in  pots. 

Another  large  quantity 
of  C.  Mossiae  may  be  seen 
in  a  long, low-roofed  house. 
Some  of  them  here  may 
be  singled  out  as  particu¬ 
larly  noteworthy,  particu¬ 
larly  one  with  warm  rose 
sepals  and  petals,  and  a 
rich  purple  lamina  edged 
with  lilac,  and  having  a 
prominent  orange  blotch 
in  the  throat.  Here  again 
we  noted  C.  M.  Reinecke¬ 
ana,  almost  entirely  white. 
Those  who  wish  to  realise 
the  effect  of  a  houseful  of 
this  grand  old  Cattleya 
should  not  miss  the 
sight  while  the  plants 
are  in  bloom  and  their 
respective  merits  can  be 
determined.  They  are 

certainly  a  grand  lot. 

IRIS  TINGITANA. 

Of  all  the  species  of  Iris  belonging  to  the  section 
Xiphion,  and  generally  known  as  bulbous  Irises,  that 
under  notice,  and  of  which  we  give  an  illustration,  is 
one  of  the  least  known.  It  would  be  unfortunate 
were  it  to  remain  so  considering  the  beauty,  hardi¬ 
ness,  and  great  variety  in  its  nearest  allies,  the 
Spanish  Iris  (I.  xiphion)  and  the  English  Iris  (I. 
xiphioides).  It  has  the  habit  and  vigorous  growth 
of  the  latter  with  the  flowers  of  the  former.  The 
lamina  of  the  falls  is  orbicular,  and  lilac-purple  with 
a  central  yellow^  spot  on  a  white  blotch,  and  the  claw 
is  fiddle-shaped.  The  erect  standards  are  much 
narrower  and  as  well  as  the  stigmas  lilac-purple. 
The  species  was  originally  introduced  about  20  years 
ago  from  a  district  about  ten  miles  south  of  Algiers. 
The  bulbs  are  inclined  to  start  into  grow  th  and  to 
flower  at  an  unfavourable  time  for  our  climate,  but 
if  they  could  be  urged  on  so  as  to  flower  early  in 
autumn,  or  delayed  till  they  could  flower  with  safety 
in  spring,  the  season  of  Iris  bloom  would  be  pro¬ 
longed  thereby.  A  race  of  varieties  might  also  be 
raised  similar  to  that  of  its  allies. 
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Choice  Plants  in  Flower. 

Sfir.-ea  i-almata.— So  easily  is  this  grown  in  any 
good  garden  soil,  that  no  collection  of  any  importance 
whatever  can  afford  to  be  without  it.  The  flowers  are 
small,  similar  in  fact  to  those  of  our  native  Meadow 
Sweet,  but  of  a  warm  rose  colour  and  produced  in 
more  spreading  and  more  graceful  cymes.  The  specific 
name  refers  to  the  terminal  lobe  of  the  leaf,  which  is 
larger  than  in  other  Spiraeas  of  the  same  type  and 
deeply  lobed  in  a  palmate  manner ;  the  other 
divisions  or  leaflets  are  relatively  very  small.  It 
may  be  planted  in  the  ordinary  border  or  on  the 
banks  of  streams  and  ponds  into  which  its  roots  can 
dip,  or  at  all  events  obtain  a  plentiful  supply  of 
moisture. 

Aquilegia  c.erulea. — The  flowers  of  this  Rocky 
Mountain  Columbine  are  of  large  size,  and  blue  and 
white,  both  colours  gradually  merging  into  one 
another.  The  long,  diverging  spurs  are  slender, 
pale  in  colour,  and  tipped  with  green.  In  most 
respects  except  colour,  this  species  closely  resembles 
A.  chrysantha,  and  if  other  evidence  is  required  to 
show  that  the  two  are  closely  allied,  it  isfoundin  the 
difficulty  in  keeping  them  separate  if  both  grown  in 
the  same  garden  and  raised  from  seeds. 

Trollius  europjeus. — For  garden  purposes  there 
is  no  finer  Trollius  or  globe  flower  than  the  European 
species  and  some  of  its  forms.  When  seen  in  a  wild 
state,  and  in  competition  with  the  weeds  of  its  native 
habitats,  the  stems  are  dwarf  and  the  flow-ers  small  ; 
but  the  same  plants  placed  under  favourable  condi¬ 
tions  as  to  growth,  produce  large,  globular  flowers 
of  a  uniform  clear  yellow  and  very  handsome.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  growing  it  in  any  moderately  good 
garden  soil. 

Papaver  orient-ale. — Under  this  are  included 
some  wild  as  well  as  some  garden  forms  of  great 
value  for  garden  decoration  on  account  of  the  great 
size  and  conspicuous  character  of  the  blooms.  The 
petals  are  of  an  intense  crimson  red  bordering  upon 
scarlet  with  a  black  blotch  at  the  base ;  but  there 
are  garden  forms  with  orange  and  rosy  pink  flowers 
that  are  very  distinct.  A  large  plant  here  and  there 
in  the  border  is  very  effective,  and  being  hardy  and 
perennial  there  is  no  trouble  in  growing  them. 

P.eonia  officinalis  flore  PLKNo. — Although 
this  may  be  considered  old-fashioned,  it  still 
remains  one  of  the  most  highly  ornamental  of  the 
double  Paeonies.  The  flowers  are  large,  of  a  deep 
crimson-red,  and  the  petals  are  flat  and  arranged 
with  great  regularity,  a  statement  that  cannot  be 
■made  with  respect  to  some  of  the  double  forms  of  P. 
.albiflora  now  so  much  in  vogue,  and  of  which  the 
garden  forms  are  very  extensive.  A  cool,  moderately 
retentive  soil  is  all  that  this  kind  requires,  and  if 
enriched  with  manure  once  a  year  the  clumps  soon 
attain  considerable  size,  and  look  grand  .  when 
flowering  during  the  months  of  May  and  June. 

Heuchera  sanguinea. — Since  the  comparatively 
recent  introduction  of  this  plant,  it  has  proved  very 
serviceable  in  various  ways,  both  for  pot  culture  and 
outdoor  work.  With  a  little  forcing  it  may  be  had 
in  bloom  early  in  spring,  when  it  is  highly  ornamental 
either  for  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  as  well  as 
for  the  hardy  plant  house  proper.  The  suborbicular, 
slightly  lobed,  deep  green  leaves  are  mostly  confined 
to  the  base  of  the  plant,  while  the  flowers  are  borne 
well  above  the  foliage.  Though  the  individual 
blooms  are  small,  their  numbers  and  bright  red 
colour  make  this  a  favourite  with  til  who  see  it. 
The  plant  is  perfectly  hardy  and  easily  propagated 
by  division. 

Iris  florentina. — All  whoare  acquainted  with  the 
broad-leaved  type  of  Irises  know  how-  useful  this  is  for 
making  an  early  display  ;  for  it  is  in  bloom  about  ten 
days  before  the  German  Flag  may  be  said  to  be  in  full 
flower.  Both  the  falls  and  the  standards  are  broad 
and  of  a  pleasing  porcelain  hue,  or  wffiite  tinted  with 
a  delicate  shade  of  blue.  The  fragrance  of  the 
flowers  is  an  additional  recommendation.  Rich  and 
friable,  moderately  moist  soil  is  most  congenial  to  its 
welfare. 

Anemone  dichotoma. — The  flowers  of  this  species 
are  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  Snowdrop 
Windflower  (A.  sylvestris),  but  not  so  large.  The 
flowering  stems  are  however  numerous,  and  the 
involucral  leaves  are  large  and  well  developed,  giving 
the  plant  a  bushy  appearance.  The  habit  may  also 
be  compared  to  that  of  the  Japan  Anemone  in  this 


respect,  but  the  flowers  are  smaller,  and  the  flowering 
period  of  the  two  plants  entirely  different.  That 
under  notice  is  hardy  and  by  no  means  difficult  to 
cultivate. 


HERBACEOUS  PLANTS 

AT  HAMPTON  COURT. 

Within  recent  years  a  collection  of  herbaceous  plants 
has  been  got  together  in  the  grounds  of  the  Palace, 
and  stress  has  been  laid  upon  those  things  which  are 
productive  of  certain  effects  at  different  times  of  the 
year.  Those  are  grown  in  quantity  as  edgings 
single  or  double,  but  generally  forming  broad  bands 
to  the  large  beds.  Most  of  those,  however,  are  late 
flowering  subjects  and  come  into  bloom  when  the 
bedding  subjects  are  at  their  best,  or  even  late  in  the 
season,  when  herbaceous  plants  get  a  fairer  share  of 
attention  and  the  cold  nights  and  shortening  days 
are  telling  upon  the  more  tender  subjects  in  the  beds. 

Spring  and  early  summer  flowering  plants  are 
noticeable  at  present  when  the  beds  although  mostlv 
filled  with  their  respective  subjects  do  not  as  yet 
attract  much  attention.  Paeoni  s,  mostly  varieties  of 
Paeonia  officinalis,  are  now  out  of  flower,  and 
Irises  constitute  the  most  telling  feature  on  account 
of  their  size  and  showiness.  The  bulk  consists  of 
I.  germanica  and  its  allies,  but  no  care  whatever  has 
been  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  finer  varieties 
which  are  now  common  in  cultivation.  There  are 
too  many  clumps  of  I.  squalens,  the  colours  of  which 
are  rather  dingy,  whereas  many  of  the  varieties  of 
I.  germanica  and  I.  pallida  would  be  more  attractive 
and  certainly  present  a  more  refined  appearance. 
The  dwarf  and  pleasing  I.  virginica  has  not  however 
been  neglected  ;  but  its  beautifully  variegated  variety- 
I.  v.  versicolor  might  well  be  included  in  the  list. 
The  quaint  and  beautiful  flowers  of  I.  sibirica  are 
produced  in  bunches  on  tall  stems  emerging  from 
amongst  grassy  foliage. 

Columbines  are  scattered  about  the  borders  and 
beds  in  a  great  variety  of  colours,  red,  white,  and 
blue,  single  and  double.  The  rosy  flowers  of 
Geranium  cristatum  are  produced  in  great  quantity- 
on  procumbent  stems  ;  and  here  and  there,  clumps 
of  Veronica  rupestris  are  a  mass  of  lively  blue  flowers 
and  contrast  strongly  with  those  of  the  pale  V. 
gentianoides,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  widely- 
spread  of  cottage  garden  flowers.  The  golden-leaved 
Marjoram  (Origanum  vulgare  aureum)  never  looks 
better  than  in  June,  when  its  young  leaves  assume 
their  best  tints  of  golden-yellow  ;  later  in  the  season 
when  the  flower  stems  make  their  appearance  the 
foliage  becomes  greener.  The  double  Pyrethrums 
will  soon  be  at  their  best,  and  hardly  any-  other  class 
of  plants  is  more  effective  for  garden  decoration 
during  the  month  of  June.  Tradescantia  virginica 
with  its  deep  blue  flowers,  Euphorbia  Cyparissias, 
and  Asperula  odorata  are  other  old-fashioned  sub¬ 
jects  that  are  hardly  ever  absent  from  collections. 
Several  Violas  are  grown  in  the  beds  mostly  mixed 
with  other  subjects  by  way  of  contrast ;  but  some  of 
them  such  as  Blue  Bell  and  Blue  King  find  a  place 
amongst  the  herbaceous  plants,  sometimes  in  lines 
along  the  sides  of  the  narrow  borders  right  and  left 
of  the  Palace,  where  old-fashioned  subjects  seem  in 
keeping  with  the  place.  Amongst  them  may  be  seen 
the  stumpy  specimens  of  Ailantus  glandulosa  des¬ 
tined  later  on  to  produce  a  subtropical  effect  with 
their  huge  pinnate  leaves. 

Several  of  the  early  summer-flowering  shrubs  are 
now-  in  their  gayest  attire,  including  the  Roses  on  the 
walls,  and  which  are  very  attractive  in  their  first 
blush  of  blossom,  particularly  in  the  sunshine  and 
clear  skies  of  the  past  week.  The  so-called  japan 
Honeysuckle  (Weigela  rosa),  the  Mock  Orange 
(Philadelphus),  and  Deutzia  gracilis,  all  laden  with 
bloom,  furnish  a  striking  contrast  to  the  avenue  of 
antique  andsombre-hued  English  Yew  s,  that  scarcely 
alter  in  appearance  all  the  year  round,  and  which 
although  presenting  a  pleasing  feature  in  the  land¬ 
scape  during  the  depth  of  winter,  are  hardiy  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  gay  attire  of  the  deciduous  subjects.  On 
the  walls  and  trained  along  wires  are  some  floriferous 
pieces  of  Clematis  montana,  than  which  scarcely  any- 
flowering  shrub  is  more  effective  during  the  early 
days  of  June,  whether  on  the  walls  of  a  palace  or  a 
cottage.  Several  of  the  garden  forms  of  Clematis 
w-ith  large  lilac-blue  and  white  flowers  are  also  in  full 
bloom,  and  do  not  fail  to  get  admirers  amongst  the 
thousands  of  visitors. — F. 


Gardening  ||iscellany. 

PLANTING  CUT  RICH  ARDIAS. 

With  reference  to  the  remarks  on  the  culture  of  the 
Arum  Lily  by  "  Experience  "  in  your  issue  for  May 
28th,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  have  tried  them  planted 
out,  and  have  also  grown  them  in  pots  all  the 
season ;  and  I  served  under  one  gardener  who 
plunged  them  in  the  pond  for  the  summer,  in  fact 
till  the  time  came  to  house  them.  I  have  now- 
superseded  these  methods  of  culture  by  another  one 
which  I  will  briefly  mention.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
have  passed  their  best,  and  the  leaves  begin  to  turn 
yellow,  I  lay  the  pots  on  their  sides  at  the  foot  of  a 
wall  where  they  get  the  sun  in  the  morning  but  are 
shaded  after  midday.  They  are  left  in  this  position 
until  the  last  week  in  J  uly,  by-  which  time  the  tops 
have  died  down.  The  roots  are  then  shaken  out  and 
tresh  potted,  and  stood  on  a  bed  of  ashes  out-of- 
doors  until  the  time  comes  for  removing  them  under 
glass.  I  have  adopted  this  plan  for  the  last  two 
years,  and  with  such  satisfactory  results  that  I  am 
this  season  again  following  the  same  course  of  treat¬ 
ment. — A.  Butcher. 

PHLOX  REPTANS. 

When  first  introduced  to  British  gardens  this  plant 
was  flowered  in  a  stove,  so  little  was  then  know-n  as 
to  its  actual  requirements  or  its  hardiness.  The 
flowers  of  that  introduction  were  more  or  less  of  a 
decided  blue,  but  since  then  it  has  seldom  appeared 
in  gardens,  but  for  what  reason  is  not  very  obvious. 
The  prevailing  one  now  widely-  distributed  through¬ 
out  the  country  has  reddish-purple  flowers  with  a 
crimson  eye.  This  form  at  all  events  is  quite  hardy- 
even  in  the  far  north,  and  when  once  established  is 
able  to  take  care  of  itself.  ]  ust  as  the  colour  is 
variable  so  we  find  that  it  enjoys  or  rather  is 
encumbered  with  a  number  of  names.  P.  stolonifera 
and  P.  verna  have  been  applied  to  it,  the  latter 
obviously  because  it  flowers  in  spring.  P.  reptans 
and  P.  stolonifera  both  refer  to  the  habit  the  plant 
has  of  developing  procumbent  shoots  which  root  in 
the  ground,  forming  a  close  mass  or  cushion  of  shoots 
from  which  flowering  stems  arise,  with  the  returning 
w-armth  of  spring. 

ERODIUM  TRICHOMAN/tFOLIUM 

The  finely-divided  leaves  of  this  Heron's  Bill  are 
hoary  in  appearance,  evergreen  and  form  a  close 
cushion  covering  the  short  subwoody  stems.  The 
specific  name  refers  to  the  foliage  which  has  been 
compared  to  that  of  the  Black  Spleenwort  (Asplenium 
Trichomanes).  It  is  a  native  of  Mount  Lebanon, 
perfectly  hardy  here,  and  flowers  during  May-  and 
June,  possibly  longer,  providing  it  is  thriving 
vigorously  and  the  season  is  favourable.  The 
flowers  are  relatively  large  for  the  size  of  the  plant, 
borne  in  clusters  generally  of  three  and  which  rise 
above  the  foliage  ;  the  petals  are  of  a  soft  rose  with 
darker  veins  and  certainly  pretty.  The  rockery  is 
the  most  suitable  place  for  it,  as  it  is  there  seen  to 
best  advantage.  In  well-drained  garden  soil  it  may 
however  be  planted  on  the  level,  and  in  the  front 
line  of  the  border.  Full  exposure  without  the  evil 
influence  of  overhanging  trees,  is  necessary-  to  its 
welfare.  The  plant  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings, 
division  or  seeds,  the  latter  means  being  perhaps  the 
most  convenient,  expeditious,  and  ultimately  the 
most  satisfactory.  The  subwoody  stems  and  roots 
do  not  like  to  be  much  disturbed. 

THE  GARDENERS  ORPHAN  FUND. 

Every  well-wisher  of  this  fund  must  be  gratified 
with  the  large  measure  of  success  which  attended 
the  recent  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Metropole,  but  I  agree 
with  some  other  warm  supporters  that  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  abolish  the  subscribers'  dinner  on  a  more 
modest  scale.  Why  could  it  not  be  held  on  the 
night  of  the  annual  election,  when  the  result  could 
be  made  known  and  thereby  help  to  work  up  some 
enthusiasm  in  the  cause.  I  agree  with  you  that  the 
fund  should  receive  some  support  from  every 
gardener,  and  with  a  view  of  drawing  what  I  could 
from  the  gardeners  of  this  district,  I  recently  made 
an  appeal  through  the  columns  of  our  local  paper, 
but  up  to  the  present  time  without  any  result.  Let 
me  ask,  through  your  columns,  the  gardeners  of 
Weybridge  and  the  district  around  to  communicate 
with  me,  and  let  me  know  to  what  extent  they  will 
assist  this  season.  I  hope  we  shall  all  work  harder 
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than  ever  in  the  noble  cause,  and  so  obey  the  Divine 
Master's  injunction  to  “Feed  my  lambs.” — A.  J. 
Brown,  Local  Secretary  for  Chertsey. 


COMMON  FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 

Every  season  as  the  time  for  the  flowering  of  trees 
and  shrubs  comes  round  one  cannot  help  wishing 
that  more  of  the  commoner  flowering  shrubs  were 
planted  instead  of  so  many  of  the  everlasting  Laurel, 
an  excellent  shrub  in  its  way  but  so  utterly  wanting 
in  variety.  What  can  be  more  beautiful  than  good 
healthy  bushes  of  Lilac,  Guelder  Rose,  Laburnum, 
and  the  common  and  double  crimson  Thorns.  Only 
to-day,  June  ist,  1  was  delighted  with  a  bush  of 
the  single  red  Thorn  in  full  bloom.  It  had  a  rich 
background  of  greenery,  and  was  most  beautiful  to 
behold.  Surely  these  things  are  cheap  enough  and 
fast  growing  enough  to  suit  anybody. — Con. 


CRAT/CGUS  PUNCTATA. 

Of  the  numerous  species  of  Crataegus  which  have 
been  introduced  from  various  parts  of  the  world  to 
adorn  our  gardens  and  parks,  a  large  proportion  of 
them  have  been  neglected  for  years  past  and  allowed 
to  become  lost  except  in  a  few  collections  where 
they  have  received  special  attention.  The  collection 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
Chiswick,  used  to  be  very  extensive,  but  that  too  has 
been  decimated  during  the  lapse  of  time.  A  fine 
tree  of  the  above  species  still  exists  near  the  Council 
Room,  flowering  and  fruiting. finely  every  year.  The 
species  is  a  variable  one,  and  although  several 
varieties  of  it  at  one  time  existed  they  have  dis¬ 
appeared  with  the  exception  noted,  and  which  is  a 
variety  having  yellow  fruit  slightly  tinted  with  red. 
The  tree  is  now  in  full  bloom,  and  is  about  20  ft. 
high. 

MESPILUS  GRANDIFLORA 

The  large-flow7ered  Medlar  is  very  often  grown 
under  the  name  of  M.  Smithii  or  Smith's  Medlar. 
The  flowers  are  large,  pure  white  and  produced  in 
great  profusion  either  singly  or  in  clusters  of  two  or 
three.  The  fruits  are  smaller  than  those  of  M. 
germanica,  the  common  Medlar,  and  although  edible, 
they  are  comparatively  worthless  for  consumption. 
The  leaves  are  oblong-elliptic  and  serrated,  while 
those  of  the  last  named  are  lanceolate  and  entire. 
As  an  ornamental  tree,  however,  the  beauty  of  M 
grandiflora  is  unquestionable.  It  grows  about  20  ft. 
to  25  ft.  high,  with  a  broad,  spreading  head  and 
somewhat  drooping  branches,  laden  with  conspicuous 
white  flowers  during  the  months  of  May  and  June. 
The  most  suitable  place  for  it  is  in  the  pleasure 
grounds  or  parks,  where  there  is  plenty  of  space  for 
its  perfect  development.  Two  tall  specimens  may¬ 
be  seen  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  Chiswick,  where  however  they  have  been 
rather  too  closely  crowded  by  other  trees  to  permit  of 
their  perfect  development. 


VERONICA  SYRIACA 

Annual  species  of  Veronica  as  a  rule  are  not  very 
showy,  and  seldom  get  cultivated,  that  under  notice 
constituting  a  very  unusual  exception.  It  is  a  native 
of  Syria  and  has  ascending  or  diffuse  very  much 
branched  stems  bearing  racemes  of  pale  blue  flowers 
that  are  relatively  large  compared  with  the  size  of 
the  plant.  The  leaves  are  ovate,  of  a  light  green, 
and  as  usual  best  developed  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
plant.  A  quantity  of  it  grown  in  small  pots  may  be 
seen  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  It  may  be  described  as  pretty,  but  is 
nevertheless  hardly  equal  in  beauty  to  many  of  the 
perennial  species  which  are  scattered  about  in 
gardens.  The  collection  of  seed  and  the  sowing  of 
it  every  year  would  be  too  much  trouble  for  most 
people  except  those  who  are  enthusiasts. 

POTENTILLA  CH  4YSOCRASPEDA. 

The  whole  aspect  of  this  plant  reminds  us  of  P. 
verna  or  some  form  of  it,  such  as  P.  v.  aurea.  The 
latter  is  a  British  species  which  varies  considerably 
even  in  a  wild  state  and  has  received  various  names. 
Some  plants  under  the  above  name  in  the  hardy  plant 
house  at  Kew  have  yellow  flowers  with  an  orange 
blotch  at  the  base,  and  some  lines  of  the  same  colour 
radiating  from  it.  The  leaves  consist  of  three 
oblong,  toothed  leaflets,  on  stems  3  in.  to  6  in.  high, 
and  the  latter  terminate  in  small  cymes  of  flowers. 
P.  verna  on  the  other  hand  has  more  numerous 
leaflets,  about  five  to  seven  on  the  radical  leaves,  and 


five  rarely  three  on  the  stem  leaves.  In  either  case 
the  dwarf  compact  habit  of  the  plant,  and  the  bright 
yellow  flowers  with  an  orange  blotch  at  the  base  of 
each  petal,  are  characters  that  strongly  recommend 
the  plant  to  those  who  have  a  rockery  or  even  a 
herbaceous  border.  The  plants  are  also  compact  in 
habit  requiring  little  space  for  their  perfect  develop¬ 
ment,  and  are  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  collection. 

PHLOX  SUBULATA  MODEL. 

There  are  several  forms  of  P.  subulata  in  gardens, 
and  all  were  very  pretty  subjects  for  rockwork  on 
account  of  their  dwarf  trailing  habit  and  profuse 
flowering  character.  That  under  notice  is  a  garden 
variety  with  soft  rosy-pink  flowers,  and  a  small,  bifid, 
deep  purple  blotch  at  the  base  of  each  segment.  The 
habit  of  the  plant  renders  it  suitable  for  planting  on 
the  shelving  ledges  of  the  rockery,  to  which  it  gives 
an  attractive  appearance  during  the  months  of  May 
and  June,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  patches. 
Thus  elevated  above  the  general  surrounding  level, 
perfect  drainage  is  ensured,  and  the  plants  thrive 
better  than  on  level  ground,  especially  if  the  latter 
is  heavy  or  inclined  to  clay  and  therefore  wet  in 
winter.  Propagation  is  easily  effected  by  means  of 
cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  young  shoots  during  the 
month  of  July  and  August.  They  should  be  inserted 
in  pots  of  sandy  soil  and  placed  under  bell-glasses, 
and  if  covered  by  a  frame  so  much  the  better. 

CRAT/E3US  CRUS-GALLI  OV^LIFOLIA. 

The  Cock's-spur  Thorn  takes  its  name  from  the  long 
and  stout,  solitary  spines  that  are  compared  to  the 
spur  on  a  cock’s  foot.  The  species  is  variable,  and 
several  forms  have  found  their  way  into  British 
gardens.  Some  have  narrow  and  others  broad 
leaves,  such  as  the  fine  variety  under  notice,  a  native 
of  North  America,  and  which  is  often  considered  a 
distinct  species.  It  differs  from  the  type  chiefly  in  its 
broad  leaves  and  half  heart-shape  stipules,  whereas 
the  latter  are  linear  in  the  typical  form  of  the  species. 
The  tree  under  notice  grows  to  a  height  of  15  ft.  to 
20  ft.  and  has  a  spreading  head  as  broad  as  high. 
Just  now  it  is  in  full  bloom,  and  the  trusses  of  large 
white  flowers  with  pink  anthers  are  very  conspicuous. 
Then  again  in  the  autumn  the  trees  become  con¬ 
spicuous  with  the  decaying  red  and  yellow  leaves, 
intermingled  with  an  abundance  of  red  fruits  that 
hand  long  after  the  foliage  has  dropped. 

GENTIANA  PYRENAICA 

Although  not  always  so  dwarf  as  G.  verna,  still  this 
species  may  be  included  amongst  the  dwarf  ones. 
The  stems  are  procumbent  with  the  flowering  shoots 
rising  to  a  height  of  ij  in.  to  3  in.,  bearing  each  a 
solitary  flower,  which  although  not  so  brilliant  as 
that  of  G .  verna  is  nevertheless  pretty  and  interest¬ 
ing  botanically,  inasmuch  as  the  funnel-shaped 
corolla  is  ten  lobed  or  of  five  deeply  bifid  lobes.  The 
corolla  further  is  blue  shaded  with  purple,  with  a 
white  throat  and  more  or  less  tinted  with  green 
externally  in  the  early  stages.  The  leaves  are 
lanceolate,  small  and  crowded  in  dense  rosettes 
upon  the  ground.  It  was  originally  introduced  in 
1825,  and  flowers  some  time  between  April  and  June 
according  to  the  conditions. 

AN  ASPARAGUS  ISLAND 

The  Boston  Asparagus  market  has  been  largely 
supplied  this  spring  from  Hall's  island  opposite  the 
coast  of  South  Carolina.  This  island  of  1300  acres 
is  owned  by  two  Boston  gentlemen  who  were  originally 
drawn  to  it  in  search  of  game.  Notwithstanding  it 
is  now  largely  cultivated,  game,  such  as  deer,  rabbits, 
quail,  &c.,  still  abound.  About  100  acres  are  now  under 
cultivation  to  Asparagus,  while  preparation  is  being 
made  to  extend  the  area  next  year  to  300  acres. 
Stable  manure  sufficient  to  “  bring  up  ”  this  sandy 
waste  would  be  out  of  the  question.  The  owners 
have  been  compelled  to  resort  to  the  coarse  marsh 
grasses  which  abound  on  the  shore.  The  past 
season  5,000  loads  have  been  placed  within  boarded 
pens  upon  which  are  pastured,  night  and  day,  several 
hundred  cows,  this  grass,  in  connection  with  con¬ 
centrated  food,  being  their  ration.  These  cows  are 
of  the  scrub  order,  purchased  of  the  coloured  folk 
throughout  South  Carolina.  The  grass  is  broken  up 
by  the  cows’  tramping  and  after  a  season's  fermenta¬ 
tion  it  is,  with  fertilizers,  equal  to  barnyard  manure. 
The  crop  commenced  to  be  harvested  the  first 
week  in  March,  when  the  price  received  was  $1.00 
per  bunch ;  for  the  most  of  the  season,  however,  the 
price  has  been  about  §6.00  per  dozen.  There  has 


been  some  loss  sustained  this  season  from  frost 
Whenever  a  cold  wave  has  been  heralded  by  the 
government  weather  service  the  sprouts  jusi  pricking 
the  ground  have  been  cut  deep,  thus  making  light 
coloured  stalks,  and  as  the  New  York  market  wants 
light  coloured  Asparagus  it  is  sent  there.  With 
warmer  weather  the  sprouts  are  allowed  to  grow  long 
makinggreen  Asparagus -which  is  sent  to  Boston.  The 
amount  of  Asparagus  sent  north  i his  season  has 
averaged  about  40  dozen  bunches  per  day. — New 
England  Farmer. 


NEW  Mm  PJtTipg. 

(Concluded  from  page  630. J 

Begonia  Leopold  Rothschild. — Here  the  leaves 
are  relatively  narrow,  ovate  and  oblique  at  the  base 
The  large  double  flowers  are  of  a  uniform  crimson- 
scarlet,  with  the  outer  sepals  largest,  and  all  loosely 
arranged  round  a  common  centre.  On  the  whole  it 
is  a  bold  and  conspicuous  variety.  Award  of  Merit. 

Carnation  Mks.  H.  Cannell. — The  flowers  of 
this  Carnation  are  very  large,  double  and  of  a 
beautiful  soft  rose.  The  petals  are  all  broad,  undu¬ 
late,  and  not  crowded  although  quite  full.  The 
variety  is  useful  for  indoor  or  outdoor  culture,  and 
the  flowers  are  highly  fragrant,  a  recommendation 
but  too  often  absent  in  Carnations.  Award  of  Merit 
Both  this  and  the  above  Begonia  were  shown 
by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons. 

Tree  P.eony  Orme. — The  petals  are  less 
numerous  in  this  single  variety  than  in  the  oldest 
forms  of  Tree  Pseonies  in  cultivation.  The  petals 
are  obovate,  slightly  toothed  at  the  edges,  and  of  a 
deep  maroon  red  The  filaments  and  ovary  are  of 
the  same  hue,  but  the  anthers  are  yellow.  Award  of 
Merit.  It  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Kelvvay  &  Son, 
Langport,  Somerset. 

Selaginella  elegans. — In  this  we  have  evidently 
a  form  of  S.  apus,  known  in  gardens  under  various 
names,  It  is  somewhat  taller  than  the  type,  with  the 
leaves  more  sparsely  arranged,  and  of  a  pleasing 
bright  green.  Altogether  the  stems  would  not 
exceed  2  in.  or  2 J  in.  in  height.  First-class  Cer¬ 
tificate. 

.  Pteris  serrulata  gracilis. — The  fronds  of  this 
variety  are  once  or  twice  pinnate  at  the  base,  but 
only  pinnate  upwards.  The  pinnae  are  long,  but 
comparatively  rigid  and  remarkably  narrow,  giving 
the  plant  a  graceful  appearance  as  is  implied  by  the 
varietal  name.  The  forms  of  Pteris  serrulata  are 
now  becoming  very  numerous,  but  that  under  notice 
is  wonderfully  distinct,  and  while  the  pinnae  are 
narrow  the  fronds  are  very  numerous,  giving  the 
plant  a  compact  or  rather  well  furnished  appear¬ 
ance.  First-class  Certificate.  Both  this  and  the 
Selaginella  were  shown  by  Messrs.  H  B.  May, 
Dyson’s  Lane,  Upper  Edmonton 

Tree  P.eony  Snowflake. — The  leaves  of  this 
Moutan  Pasony  are  rather  slender  with  narrow 
segments  and  light  in  colour.  The  flowers  are 
single  and  pure  white,  with  about  ten  obovate  petals, 
slightly  undulated,  and  toothed  along  the  upper 
edge.  It  was  shown  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham, 
and  received  an  Award  of  Merit 

Pteris  tremula  densa. — The  frondsof  this  variety- 
are  very  much  shortened,  and  heavily  branched  and 
crested,  reminding  us  of  some  of  the  varieties  of 
the  Lady  Fern,  such  as  Asplenium  Filix-fcemina 
grandiceps,  A.  F  -f.  acrocladon,  and  A.  F.-f. 
depauperatum.  The  whole  lamina  of  the  frond  is 
branched  in  this  way  down  to  the  petiole,  and  a  well 
furnished  plant  forms  a  round  headed  mass  about 
8  in.  to  10  in.  high.  It  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
Richard  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester,  and  received  a 
First-class  Certificate. 

Pelargonium  Princess  May. — The  petals  of  this 
variety  are  slightly  undulated,  so  that  it  may  be 
classed  in  the  regal  or  decorative  section,  and  they 
are  of  a  beautiful  soft  salmon  w  ith  a  large  crimson 
feathered  blotch  on  each  of  the  two  upper  ones. 
The  variety  will  no  doubt  prove  useful  for  market 
purposes  An  Award  of  Merit  w;as  accorded  it  when 
shown  by  Messrs  J.  &  J.  Hayes,  Lower  Edmonton. 

Azalea  Mrs.  Anthony  Waterer. — The  flowers 
of  this  new  hardy  Azalea  are  large,  with  ovate, 
imbricate  segments,  and  pure  white  with  exception 
of  a  yellow  blotch  on  the  middle  of  the  upper 
segment,  and  this  fades  considerably  as  the  flower 
gets  old.  The  leaves  are  elliptic-oblong  and 
deciduous.  A  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded  it 
when  shown  by  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer,  Knap  Hill, 
Surrey. 
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Tea  Rose  Princess  May.— The  flowers  of  this 
Rose  are  large,  somewhat  similar  in  shape  to  that  of 
La  France,  and  delicate  pink  fading  to  a  very  pale 
tint  on  the  outer  petals,  which  are  strongly  revolute 
or  folded  backwards  at  the  edges.  An  Award  of 
Merit  was  accorded  it  when  shown  by  Messrs.  Wm. 
Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross. 

Lobelia  Barnard's  Perpetual. — This  seems  a 
rather  strong  growing,  upright  habited  Lobelia  of 
the  bedding  type  (Lobelia  Erinus).  The  stems  are 
4  in.  to  6  in.  high,  and  graceful,  but  might  be  dwarfer 
and  more  compact  if  grown  out  of  doors.  The 
upper  segments  of  the  flower  are  small  and  deep 
blue,  while  the  lower  lip  is  broader,  of  a  rich  dark 
blue  shaded  with  purple,  and  having  two  small, 
white,  eye-like  spots  near  the  base.  The  foliage  is 
also  of  a  dark  tint  and  by  no  means  prominent.  An 
Award  of  Merit  was  granted  it  when  shown  by  Mr. 
H.  Barnard,  Chase  Side,  Southgate. 

Cucumber  Sutton’s  Success. — The  parentage  of 
this  Cucumber  was  Sutton's  A.  i.  crossed  with  Prize 
Winner,  and  the  progeny  has  the  free  bearing  habit 
of  the  former  and  the  colour  of  the  latter.  The  five 
specimens  shown  by  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Swiss 
Nursery,  Rowledge,  Farnham,  Surrey,  were  igin. 
long,  cylindrical,  smooth,  faintly  ridged,  slightly 
tapered  at  the  very  base,  and  of  a  uniform,  rich  dark 
green.  First  class  Certificate. 

Apple  Armorel. — The  fruits  of  this  Apple  are 
rather  of  small  size,  gobular,  but  slightly  depressed 
at  either  end,  yellow,  spotted  with  russet  specks  and 
heavily  covered  with  russet  as  a  rule  all  over  the 
top.  The  eye  is  open,  and  set  in  a  moderately  deep 
rounded,  and  scarcely  plaited  cavity.  It  was  in 
splendid  condition  when  shown  by  Mr.  C.  Ross, 
Welford  Park,  Newbury,  and  a  First  class  Certificate 
was  awarded  it. 

- - 

HAY  AND  HAY-MAKING. 

So  many  gardeners  having  to  include  hay-making 
among  their  multifarious  duties,  we  make  no  apology 
for  bringing  under  their  notice  a  valuable  pamphlet 
published  at  a  cheap  rate  by  Stanford,  of  Charing 
Cross,  entitled,  "The  Relative  Feeding  Value  of 
Grass  Cut  at  Different  Periods  of  Growth."  The 
authors  are  Mr.  Martin  J.  Sutton,  F.L.S.,  and  Dr.  J, 
A.  Voelcker,  F  C.S.  Mr.  Sutton  has  a  very  old  pas¬ 
ture  near  his  house,  Kidmore  Grange,  Caversham. 
and  last  year  (1891)  divided  the  field  into  five  plots, 
each  containing  one-twentieth  of  an  acre.  The  pro¬ 
duce  of  each  plot  was  most  carefully  cut  with  the 
scythe  and  hand-shears,  and  was  at  once  weighed  in 
the  green  state.  The  first  cutting  of  Plot  I.  was 
made  on  June  3rd;  the  other  plots  were  cut  at 
intervals  up  to  july  29th.  The  second  cutting  of 
Plot  I.  (the  aftermath)  was  cut  on  September  2ndt 
and  the  other  plots  were  cut  a  second  time  at  different 
dates,  the  last  being  mowed  on  October  29th.  A 
third  cutting  was  made  of  Plot  I.  only,  and  that  was 
on  October  29th  The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Mr. 
Sutton  is  as  follows  : — "  Strongly  as  I  have  always 
written  and  spoken  on  the  importance  of  early  cutting, 

I  was  quite  unprepared  to  find,  as  these  experiments 
prove,  that  hay  can  be  made  with  advantage  when 
the  grass  is  only  seven  inches  high,  and  that  even  at 
the  flowering  stage  meadow  hay  has  passed  its  best. 
Had  I  cut  my  200  acres  of  grass  land  surrounding 
these  plots  simultaneously  with  the  cutting  of  plot 
No.  I.,  instead  of  waiting  until  plot  No.  IV.  was  cut 
(July  15th)— the  time  when  hay-making  had  become 
general  in  the  district — I  should  have  secured  grass, 
weight  for  weight,  of  far  greater  intrinsic  value  than 
the  crop  I  actually  mowed,  and  I  should  have  had 
the  advantage  of  splendid  haymaking  weather.  The 
subsequent  feed  and  aftermath,  instead  of  being 
injured  by  the  half-made  hay  lying  about  on  the  turf 
nearly  the  whole  of  July,  would  have  benefited  by 
the  downpour  of  rain  in  that  month,  which  made 
hay-making  so  difficult  and  expensive."  Dr. 
Voelcker’s  part  of  the  pamphlet  deals  with  the 
chemical  results  obtained.  Mr.  Sutton  asked  him  to 
decide  two  questions :  Firstly,  what  is  the  feeding 
value  of  aftermath  ?  Secondly,  what  are  the  relative 
food-producing  powers  of  a  meadow,  when  cut  at 
various  times  ?  Dr.  Voelcker’s  answers  are  as 
follows  : — "  The  first  question  may  be  answered,  so 
far  as  this  experiment  goes,  by  saying  that  it  would 
appear  that  an  early  cut  aftermath  is  as  good  as  an 
early  first  cut,  but  that  a  later  aftermath  is  inferior 
to  a  late  first  cut.  Therefore  the  earlier  an  aftermath 
is  cut  the  better  it  is.”  “  The  second  question  is 


hereby  answered  by  this  experiment.  The  earlier 
the  meadow  be  cut  the  more  and  better  produce  will 
it  yield  throughout  the  year  ;  the  later  it  be  left  the 
smaller  and  poorer  will  the  out-turn  be." 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS, 


Variability  of  Cypripedium  Lawrenceanum. 

Several  of  the  species  of  Cypripedium  are  liable  to 
vary  in  some  particular  or  other,  but  the  variation  is 
generally  a  doubling  of  the  lip,  or  the  petals  are  in¬ 
clined  to  simulate  the  lip.  C.  Lawrenceanum  shows 
variability  in  the  sepals;  and  when  imported  in 
quantity  as  is  done  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co., 
Clapton,  some  variation  may  frequently  be  noted 
not  merely  in  colour  but  in  form.  At  present  the 
upper  sepal  in  one  case  has  a  lobe  on  each  side  near 
the  base.  Close  by  is  another  specimen  in  which  the 
lower  sepal  is  separated  to  the  base  into  two  pieces 
representing  in  fact  the  two  lateral  sepals  of  which 
it  was  originally  made  up  by  combination.  Occasion¬ 
ally  the  lower  sepal  simulates  the  upper  one  both  in 
size  and  colour,  and  which  must  be  considered  as 
another  case  of  reversion,  an  attempt  to  resume  an 
ancestral  condition. 

Oncidium  Lanceanum. 

It  is  seldom  we  get  so  decidedly  away  from  the 
usual  type  of  Oncidium  as  in  this  case.  The  leaves 
are  oblong,  channelled,  and  leathery,  doing  duty  for 
pseudo-bulbs  which  are  here  absent.  In  this  respect 
it  agrees  with  several  others ;  but  the  flowers  are 
large,  strikingly  distinct,  and  richly  coloured.  The 
sepals  are  elliptic,  the  upper  one  being  richly  blotched 
with  brown  and  reticulate  with  yellow,  while  the 
lateral  ones  are  more  nearly  of  a  uniform  brown 
slightly  marked  with  yellow.  The  petals  are  oblong 
ovate  and  coloured  like  the  upper  petal.  The  lip  is 
three-lobed,  the  side  lobes  being  small,  rounded,  and 
deep  purple,  while  the  middle  lobe  is  oblate  and  of  a 
soft  purple  slightly  tinted  with  violet.  The  leaves 
are  spotted  with  purple  as  in  O.  Papilio,  and  O. 
Krameri.  We  noted  a  fine  piece  of  it  flowering  the 
other  day  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  H.  Low  &  Co., 
Clapton. 

Leelia  superba  splendens. 

The  dwarf  habit,  the  relatively  large  and  richly- 
coloured  flowers  of  this  Laelia  are  strong  recommen¬ 
dations  for  its  addition  to  collections  which  do  not 
already  contain  it.  The  sepals  are  oblong  and  rosy- 
purple,  but  the  petals  are  oblong-elliptic  and  several 
shades  darker.  The  three-lobed  lip  is  a  rich  dark 
purple,  the  middle  lobe  bifid,  with  a  median-yellow 
ridge  and  several  shallower  white  ones  forming  a 
white  blotch  on  the  disc.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are 
club-shaped,  moderately  strong,  and  about  6  in.  in 
length.  The  whole  plant  is  compact,  requiring  but 
little  space  for  its  accommodation,  and  is  very  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  other  kinds  now  in  bloom.  A  flower¬ 
ing  piece  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
H.  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton. 

-  ♦ 

- 

SOCIETIES. 

Royal  Horticultural,  June  jth. — The  principal 
features  of  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  last  were 
Orchids,  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  and  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons.  A  group  of  Orchids  was  exhibited  by 
Walter  Furze,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Coombe), 
Roselands,  Teddington,  including  Cattleyas,  Laslias, 
Odontoglossums,  Cvpripediums,  and  Masdevallias, 
set  up  with  Caladiums,  Maidenhair  F'ern,  &c.  A 
Silver  Flora  Medal  was  awarded.  Some  Orchids, 
including  Cattleya  Arnoldiana,  C.  Forbesi,  Sander's 
variety,  and  others,  were  shown  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander 
&  Co.,  St.  Albans.  J.  W.  Temple,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  E.  Bristow),  Leyswood,  Groombridge,  showed 
Cattleya  Warneri  Leyswoodiensis,  a  curious  form  of 
C.Mossiae  and  some  others.  Warscewiczella  Lindenii, 
Coryanthes  leucochoris,  Cynorchis  peruvianum  and 
several  other  interesting  things  were  shown  by 
Messrs,  J.  &  L.  Linden,  Leopold  Park,  Brussels, 
Belgium.  Cattleya  Mendelii  Shawiana  was  exhibited 
by  H.  Shaw,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Cliffe),  Ashton- 
under-Lyne.  He  also  had  cut  flowers  of  several 
other  Cattleyas.  Cut  flowers  of  Cattleyas  were  also 
exhibited  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
M.P.,  Highbury,  Birmingham;  as  well  as  by  R.  B. 
Cater,  Esq.  (grower,  Mr.  W.  Tanser),  Westfield, Bath. 
Cut  flowers  of  Laelia  purpurata  superbiens  were 
shown  by  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  gardener  to  the  Messrs,  de 
Rothschild,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton.  The  24 


flowers  shown  were  from  one  plant.  Oncidium 
loxense,  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  Prince  of  Orange, 
Dendrobium  Parishi  albens  and  some  others  were 
shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P. 
(grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  White),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking. 
G.  Ingram,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  W.  Bond), 
Elstead  House,  Godaiming,  showed  a  fine  piece  of 
an  Orchid  under  the  name  of  Cymbidium  Loise- 
chauvierii,  with  green  and  black  flowers  somewhat 
resembling  the  colours  of  Ccelogyne  pandurata,  and 
also  Cattleya  Canhamae,  a  bigeneric  hybrid  between 
C.  Mossiae  and  Laelia  purpurata.  Some  finely 
flowered  pieces  of  Dendrobmm  MacCarthiae,  Laelia 
grandis  tenebrosa,  and  Promenaea  xanthina  were 
shown  by  C.  J.  Lucas,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G. 
Duncan),  VVarnham  Court,  Horsham.  A  Cultural 
Commendation  was  accorded  to  the  last  named  on 
account  of  the  great  quantity  of  flowers  produced  by 
it.  A  small  group  of  Orchids  was  also  shown  by  F. 
Wigan,  Esq.  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  Clare 
Lawn,  East  Sheen,  including  a  fine  piece  of  Cypri¬ 
pedium  Rothschildianum,  Dendrobium  Falconeri, 
Cattleya  Schilleriana,  and  others.  A  group 
of  Cattleya  Mossiae  was  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton.  Amongst  the  plants 
was  a  variety  named  C.  M.  Cynthia,  with  a 
while  tube  to  the  lip.  A  photograph  of 
Cattleya  citrina  as  grown  at  Hildenley  was  shown 
by  Sir  Chas.  Strickland,  Bart.  A  Bronze  Flora 
Medal  was  awarded  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  (gardener  Mr.  G.  Wythes),  Syon 
House,  Brentford,  for  a  group  of  a  fine  variety  of 
Cypripedium  barbatum,  some  plants  of  Miltonia 
vexillaria,  and  others  set  up  with  Maidenhair  Fern. 
A  fine  piece  of  Dendrochilum  latifolium  wras  shown 
by  Mr.F.Bridger,  Penshurst,  Kent.  Some  fine  racemes 
of  bloom  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  Rex,  O.  c. 
Walstentalum  and  O.  Dellense  were  shown  by  Baron 
Schroder  (gardener,  Mr.  Ballantine),  The  Dell, 
Egham.  Some  prizes  were  offered  for  twelve  trusses 
of  cut  flowers  of  Orchids,  and  the  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Wythes,  who  had  a  fine  lot  of 
flowers,  but  was  the  only  exhibitor.  The  first  prize 
for  a  new  Orchid  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  F.  Sander 
&  Co.,  who  had  Cattleya  Arnoldiana.  The  second 
prize  went  to  G.  Ingram,  Esq.  A  hybrid  Masde- 
vallia  named  M.  Weathersiana,  wras  shown  by 
Messrs.  Seager  &  Tropp,  Lordship  Lane,  East 
Dulwich. 

A  Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport,  Somerset,  for  a 
large  collection  of  cut  flowers,  including  Amaryllis, 
singe  and  double  Pyrethrums,  and  herbaceous 
Paeonies,  both  single  and  double.  A  Silver  Flora 
Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  & 
Sons,  Waltham  Cross,  for  cut  flowers  of  a  large 
collection  of  hardy  Rhododendrons  grown  on  loam. 
A  silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  Scotland,  for  a  large 
collection  of  bedding  Violas,  in  fine  condition, 
including  such  distinct  things  as  Vernon  Lee,  Ariel, 
P.  Barr,  Columbine,  Blue  Cloud,  Peacock,  etc.  They 
also  had  Sweet  Peas  and  fancy  Pansies.  Some 
Gloxinias  and  a  Carnation  named  Yellow  Queen 
were  exhibited  by  J.  Donaldson,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  T. 
Bones),  Tower  House,  Chiswick.  A  Silver  Banksian 
Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son, 
Cheshunt,  for  a  collection  of  Irises,  Ramondia  and 
other  herbaceous  plants.  The  Kelway  Silver  Medal 
for  single  and  double  Pyrethrums  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  T.  H.  Crasp  (gr.  to  Lord  Wimborne),  Canford 
Manor,  Wimborne.  The  first  prize  for  12  varieties 
of  Rhododendrons  was  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Wythes  ; 
Mr.  G.  Sage  (gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Dysart),  Ham  House, 
Richmond,  was  second.  A  fine  stand  of  Ixora  Westi 
and  I.  Fraseri  was  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Hudson. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee  a  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Hudson  fora 
grand  sample  of  Lord  Napier  Nectarine.  A  new  Peach 
named  Amsden  June  was  shown  by  Mr.  W)-thes. 
Melons  were  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Bowerman,  Hackwood 
Park,  Basingstoke ;  by  Mr.  Heavers  (gr.  Mr.  S. 
Ely),  Henley  on-Thames  ;  by  T.  W.  T.  Drake,  Esq. 
(gr.  Mr.  J.  Thomas),  Amersham,  Bucks;  by  Mr. 
Robert  Frisby,  Worden  Hall,  Preston  ;  and  by  A. 
Pears,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  F.  Idlebaum),  Spring  Grove, 
Isleworth.  The  latter  received  a  Cultural 
Commendation  for  a  dish  of  Dr.  Hogg  Peaches.  A 
box  of  Cucumbers  was  shown  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Castle, 
The  Gardens,  Castlemans,  Twyford.  Some  Rhubarb, 
Spinach,  and  Turnips  were  brought  up  from  the 
gardens  at  Chiswick. 
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Manchester  botanical  and  Horticultural. — The 
annual  Whitsuntide  show  of  the  Royal  Botanical 
and  Horticultural  Society  was  opened  at  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  Old  Trafford,  on  the  3rd  inst 
The  large  annexe,  adjoining  the  old  exhibition  house, 
is  one  mass  of  colour,  and  the  show  altogether  forms 
an  interesting  addition  to  the  old  America 
Exhibition  at  present  located  in  the  Gardens.  Some 
of  the  Rhododendrons  had  not  yet  attained  their 
full  beauty,  but  in  a  day  or  two  would  show  to  the 
best  advantage. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  society  was  held  in  the 
Palm  House,  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow  presiding.  Mr. 
E.  J.  Broadfield,  proposing  “  Success  to  the  Society," 
said  he  ventured  to  predict  that  before  many  years 
were  over  there  would  be  a  new  development  in  the 
society.  He  could  not  understand  why,  inasmuch 
as  funds  were  granted  by  the  County  Council  for 
helping  technical  education  of  so  many  kinds,  that 
nothing  was  done  for  that  important  branch  of 
technical  instruction  carried  on  in  those  Gardens. 
He  hoped  that  the  members  of  the  Town  Council 
and  the  Legislature  present  would  see  that  this 
important  branch  of  education  was  not  neglected. 
Manchester  owed  much  to  the  Botanical  Gardens 
for  its  help  in  solving  the  question  of  providing 
healthy  summer  recreation  for  the  people  of  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  Chairman,  responding  to  the  toast,  said  they 
hoped  the  County  Council  were  awakening  to  a 
proper  sense  of  their  responsibilities  in  this  matter. 
He  had  had  many  talks  with  the  members  of  that 
body  upon  the  advisability  of  rendering  assistance  to 
the  society,  and  he  thought  he  would  ultimately  be 
able  to  bring  them  over  to  his  way  of  thinking. 
Horticulture  was  a  very  important  science,  and  as 
the  County  Council  seemed  to  be  voting  sums  of 
money  for  dairy  and  agricultural  purposes,  he  thought 
the  Royal  Botanical  Society  should  have  a  share. 
They  had  a  claim  on  the  community.  They  ought 
not  to  be  ignored,  and  the  claim  should  be  accepted 
cheerfully  There  was  no  commercial  element  in 
the  gardens.  The  proprietors  could  not  earn  a  single 
shilling,  but  they  could  be  out  of  pocket  to  the  extent 
of  £ 20,000  or  /30,00c). 

Mr.  J.  W.  Maclure,  M  P  ,  proposed  “  Success  to 
Old  America,"  which  was  acknowledged  by  Coun¬ 
cillor  Gibson  Mr.  J.  H.  P.  Leresche  proposed 
the  health  of  Mr.  Findlay,  the  curator  of  the  gardens. 

Mr.  Findlay,  acknowledging  the  toast,  said  that 
was  the  twenty-sixth  Friday  preceding  Whit-Sunday 
that  he  had  been  privileged  to  perform  that  agreeable 
duty.  The  conditions  were  somewhat  different  now, 
still  none  the  less  agreeable.  He  was  proud  to  belong 
to  a  guild  older  than  Old  America  ;  older  than  any 
institution  associated  with  ancient  Greece  or  Rome. 
Being  a  professional  son  of  Adam,  he  traced  his 
pedigree  to  the  Grand  Old  Gardener  and  his  wife. 
The  gardener’s  business  from  an  ancestral  point  of 
view  had  certainly  the  stamp  of  ancientness  upon  it, 
since  it  was  the  calling  of  the  first  parent  of  us  all, 
and  moreover  until  the  days  of  the  last  man  we  should 
be  dependent  upon  the  gardener's  energies.  Its 
business  combined  in  itself  more  of  the  useful  and 
beautiful  than  any  other  calling  in  the  world.  By 
the  sweat  of  his  face  mankind  was  fed  ;  by  the  taste 
of  his  calling  the  earth  was  beautified  ;  and  there  is 
a  direct  donation  to  the  benefit  of  man  in  all  his 
works. 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN. 


Ixoras. — Small  plants  of  Ixoras  are  now  frequently 
grown  either  for  decorative  purposes  or  for  cut 
flowers.  In  either  case  it  is  necessary  to  pay  close 
attention  to  the  plants  to  see  that  they  do  not  get 
infested  with  mealy  bug.  When  the  trusses  make 
their  appearance  it  will  be  seen  that  the  insects 
settle  themselves  amongst  the  branches  till  it  becomes 
almost  impossible  to  dislodge  them.  Syringing  with 
clear  water  directed  amongst  the  branches  with  some 
force  will  prove  sufficient  if  taken  in  time,  otherwise 
a  strong  solution  of  soft  soap  or  Gishurst  Compound 
may  be  employed,  laying  the  plants  on  their  sides  so 
that  the  water  may  not  run  into  the  pots. 

Allamandas  in  pots.  —  Specimen  plants  of 
Allamandas  that  were  intended  for  late  flowering  by 
pinching  them  back  about  two  months  ago  will  again 
be  showing  for  bloom  or  will  soon  do  so  The  stems 
may  be  tied  in  if  intended  to  flower  on  a  trellis  or 
framework  of  any  kind,  observing  always  to  keep  the 


shoots  in  an  ascending  direction,  otherwise  they  often 
fail  in  vigour  and  the  flowers  do  not  attain  perfection. 
Assist  the  plants  with  liquid  manure  if  the  soil  is  at 
all  crowded  with  roots. 

Peaches. — With  the  fine  weather  we  have  been 
enjoying  there  should  be  no  complaint  as  to  the 
colouring  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  especially  if 
care  has  been  taken  to  expose  the  fruit  as  previously 
advised.  Keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  dry 
while  the  fruits  are  attaining  their  last  stages  of 
maturity,  and  ;  ventilate  freely  during  the  day,  not 
omitting  to  leave  some  air  on  all  night.  As  soon  as 
the  fruits  are  all  gathered  in  the  earliest  house  get 
the  garden  engine  to  work  and  thoroughly  syringe 
every  part  of  the  trees,  using  some  force  to  wash 
away  red  spider  and  other  vermin. 

Mel  ons. — For  the  northern  and  colder  parts  of 
the  country  make  a  sowing  now  of  one  or  two  well- 
known  and  well-tried  sorts  to  come  into  use  during 
October  and  November.  Those  that  succeed  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  are  also  suitable  for  late  work. 
In  pits  and  frames  heated  with  fermenting  dung, 
less  water  will  be  necessary  on  cold  and  dull  days, 
otherwise  growth  will  be  considerably  checked.  All 
water  should  be  given  when  necessary  early  in  the 
morning  so  that  the  foliage  and  atmosphere  will  be 
dry  when  shutting  up  early  in  the  afternoon. 

Bedding  Out. — All  but  the  most  tender  subjects 
should  now  be  in  the  beds,  and  kept  well  watered  in 
dry  weather  till  they  begin  to  get  established. 
Dahlias,  Heliotropes,  Alternantheras,  and  Coleus, 
are  amongst  the  most  tender  and  should  always  be 
reserved  to  the  last ;  but  should  the  weather  continue 
as  good  as  that  in  the  latter  part  of  May  there  will 
be  no  danger  even  for  these  subjects  provided  they 
have  been  well  hardened  off. 

Vegetable  Seed  Sowing.— Sow  late  varieties  of 
Peas  to  come  into  use  during  the  latter  part  of 
September,  and  when  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy  it 
would  be  advisable  to  take  out  a  trench  10  in.  or 
12  in.  deep,  into  which  a  layer  of  well-rotted  manure 
should  be  placed  and  covered  with  soil.  The  Peas 
may  be  sown  on  the  top  of  this  and  covered  without 
however  filling  up  the  trench.  This  will  facilitate 
watering,  also  incline  rain  water  to  drain  there 
and  serve  in  every  way  to  encourage  a 
healthy  vigorous  growth  in  the  Peas.  Sowings 
may  also  be  made  of  Veitch’s  Autumn  Giant  Cauli¬ 
flower,  as  well  as  Walcheren,  Dwarf  or  French  Beans, 
Broad  Beans,  Lettuce,  Radishes,  and  Turnips,  to 
succeed  those  already  coming  on.  The  seed  beds 
will  have  to  be  protected  from  birds. 

Borecole  or  Kale. — The  present  is  a  good  time  to 
plant  out  good  breadths,  according  to  requirements, 
of  dwarf  or  tall  curled  Greens,  whichever  is  found  to 
be  most  suitable  for  the  place.  Cottagers’  Kale  is 
also  very  useful  for  furnishing  a  supply  of  useful  and 
delicious  sprouts  towards  the  end  of  spring,  when 
green  vegetables  generally  have  run  short.  Dwarf 
curled  greens  should  be  planted  in  rows  2  ft.  apart, 
and  18  in.  to  20  in.  in  the  row.  Tall  curled  greens 
and  cottagers’  Kale  grow  much  taller  and  require 
6  in.  or  8  in.  more  each  way. 

Broccoli. — Make  plantations  of  the  different 
varieties  of  Broccoli  in  ground  that  has  previously 
been  well  prepared  as  for  other  plants  of  the  Brassica 
tribe.  The  plants  should  be  inserted  at  2  ft.  apart 
each  way  to  give  them  ample  room  for  the  large 
leaves  they  make.  A  good  deal  of  the  success 
depends  upon  the  way  the  seedlings  have  been 
prepared.  To  sow  thickly  and  allow  the  seedlings  to 
get  crowded  before  removal  from  the  seed  bed  are 
great  mistakes.  When  they  come  up  thickly  they 
should  be  thinned  out  and  the  seedlings  transplanted 
to  temporary  beds  until  fit  to  put  in  their  permanent 
quarters. 

- - -*• - 

Quescions  add  snsoieRS. 

Mushrooms. — Athos  :  Wright’s  Mushrooms  jor  the 
Million,  published  at  171,  Fleet  Street,  price  is.,  is 
the  best  work  on  the  subject.  All  respectable 
nurserymen  and  seedsmen  now  sell  spawn  of  the  best 
quality.  A  first-rate  article  is  advertised  in  our 
columns  by  the  Messrs.  Cutbush  of  Highgate. 

Iberis  sempervirens  flore  pleno. — Quis:  We 
are  afraid  other  growers’  experience  of  this  much 
belauded  novelty  is  the  same  as  your  own.  Some 
examples,  brought  up  to  the  meeting  of  the  Floral 
Committee  on  Tuesday  by  a  member,  sufficiently 
proved  its  rubbishy  character. 

Winter  flowering  .Carnations. — J.  Alls^p  : 
How  can  you  expect  large  flowering  plants  for  bloom¬ 
ing  next  winter  if  you  layer  or  cut  off  the  grass  now  ? 


Pot  the  plants  on  as  they  are,  and  the  young  growths 
now  made  will  be  those  that  will  bloom  when  you 
want  them.  Propagate  next  season's  stock  early  in 
the  spring.  Pot  them  in  a  free,  open  compost,  and 
be  careful  in  the  matter  of  watering.  Over  watering 
is  the  great  evil  to  guard  against  with  tree  Carna¬ 
tions. 

Beetle  on  Raspberry  Flowers. — John  Holmes  : 
The  insects  you  sent  us  were  the  Raspberry  Beetle 
(Byturus  tomentosus),  which  had  been  busy  laying 
their  eggs  in  the  flowers  to  hatch  later  on  into  the 
grubs  which  are  well  known  all  over  the  country  for 
the  damage  they  do  to  the  fruit  just  when  it  is  getting 
ripe.  When  present  in  large  numbers  as  they  seem 
to  be  with  you  they  totally  destroy  much  fruit  if  their 
attack  was  begun  early,  and  if  they  do  not  entirely 
destroy  it,  they  render  it  unfit  for  use,  which  amounts 
to  the  same  thing.  The  most  effective  remedy  is  to 
shake  the  beetles  in  to  or  on  to  something  which  will 
prevent  them  from  flying  away.  In  some  cases  the 
canes  have  been  shaken  over  guano  bags,  or  some¬ 
thing  of  that  nature  soaked  in  paraffin  oil.  At  other 
times  wooden  trays  or  boards  covered  with  fresh  tar 
have  been  employed,  so  that  when  the  beetles  are 
shaken  down  upon  them  they  are  held  fa:.t.  This 
operation  should  be  performed  early  in  the  morning, 
when  the  insects  are  sluggish,  for  they  quickly  take 
wing  if  disturbed  during  the  day,  especially  in  bright 
weather.  If  this  is  assiduously  carried  out  during 
the  month  of  June  you  cannot  fail  to  greatly  reduce 
the  numbers  of  the  destructive  pest.  As  the  full- 
grown  maggots  change  into  the  chrysalis  state  hidden 
away  under  loose  bark  and  in  sheltered  places  upon 
the  Raspberry  canes,  you  ought  to  clear  away  and 
burn  the  old  wood  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  gathered. 
It  is  not  enough  merely  to  cut  them  away,  as  burn¬ 
ing  alone  will  destroy  the  chrysalis  hidden  upon  the 
old  stems. 

Names  of  Plants. — J.  Souza:  1,  Please  send 
when  in  fruit  ;  2,  Asplenium  marinum  var. ;  3;  Adi- 
antum  pedatum  ;  4,  Blechnum  occidentale  probably, 
no  fruit ;  5,  Pteris  quadriaurita  ;  6,  Aspidium  coria- 
ceum  ;  7,  Polypodium  Billardieri  ;  8,  Onychium 
japonicum  ;  9,  Pteris  tremula  Smithiana.  Five  of 
them  were  entirely  without  fruit  and  notin  character. 
— Dingwall :  1,  Davallia  Mariesii ;  2,  Davallia 

elegans  apparently  but  no  fruit.  The  flowering  plant 
is  Habrothamnus  elegans. 

Communications  Received. — J.  W. — J.  C. —  W. 
Clibran  &  Son— R.  D.— C.  W.  S.— J.  R.  C.— R.  W. 
— C.  R.— C.  L.— R.  M.— H.  G.  R.— W.  M.-J.  S. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


June  8th. 

No  alteration  in  prices  of  Fruit  and  Vegetables  since 
last  week. 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.d. 

Arum  Lilies,  perdoz.  60  90 
Azalea  Mollis.per  dz.  18  0  36  o 
Begonias  ...per  doz.  6  o  12  o 
Crassula  ...per  doz.  6  o  10  o 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  40120 

Cineraria  ...per  doz.  40  80 
Dracaena  term.,  doz.  24  o  36  0 
Dracaena  viridis,doz.  9  0  18  0 
Echeveria  Pyramid- 

alis . 9  o  18  o 

Erica  various  per  doz.  9  o  24  o 
Evergreens, invar.doz  6  o  24  o 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  0  18  0 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  80120 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  o  60  0 
Cut  Flowers.— Avera 
s.  d.  s.  d. 

Anemone  various, 

doz.  bun.  20  40 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  20  40 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 

Carnations,  12  blooms  10  30 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  26  40 
Gardenias  12  blooms  1640 
Gladioli. ..doz.  buns.  6  o  12  o 
Heliotropes,  1 2  sprays  06  10 
Iris  (various),  dz.  bn.  60  90 

Lilac,  French, 

per  bunch  4050 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  20  40 
Liliums  var.,dz  blms.  16  30 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

doz.  bunches  30  90 
MaidenhairFern,i2bs.  4  o  b  o 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  20  4  c 
Mignonette...  12  bun.  30  6  c 
Myosotis  or  Forget- 

me-not,  doz.  bnchs.  20  40 

Moss  Roses,  (French) 

doz.  blooms  10  20 


s .  d.  s.  d. 

Fuchsia,  . perdoz  40  90 

Genista . per  doz.  6  o  10  o 

Heliotrope,  per  doz.  40  60 
Ivy  Pelargoniums,  per 

doz.  pots  50  80 
Lilium  Harrisii,  doz.  15  o  30  o 

Lobelia,  . per  doz.  40  60 

Marguerites,  perdoz.  6  0  12  0 

Mignonette,  per  doz.  5  o  10  6 

Musk, . perdoz.  20  40 

Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  10  o 
Palms,  Specimen  ...  15  0  63  o 
Pelargoniums.perdoz.  8  0  13  o 

—scarlet . per  doz.  30  60 

Spiraeas . per  doz.  8  o  12  0 

ie  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.d. 

Narciss,  double, 

doz.  blooms  06  09 
Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  09  10 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  40  60 

Primula,  double,  bun.  09  10 

Pinks  . . doz.  buns.  30  60 

Pansies,  doz.  bchs  ...10  20 
Polyanthus,  doz.  bchs.  20  40 
Oi  chid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from  03  10 

Roses,  yellow,  dozen  20  60 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  20  40 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  16  26 

—  Tea . per  dozen  06  20 

Spiraeas., .doz.  bnchs  40  60 
Stephanotis,  dz.  sps.  16  26 
Sweet  Peas,  dz.  bns.  60  90 
Sweet  Sultan,  dz.  bn.  40  60 
Tuberoses,  per  doz  06  16 

Tulip,  doz.  bchs .  20  60 

Wallflowers, 

doz.  bunches  30  40 
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ST.  JACOBS  OIL 

Cures  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism, 
Sciatica,  Gout,  Sprains,  and  Bruises, 
it  acts  like  magic.  It  penetrates 
to  the  seat  of  the  disease.  It 
is  for  outward  application  on/y. 

FERNS  &  FERN  CULTURE. 

12S  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  bound  in  cloth.  By  J. 
BIRKENHEAD,  F.R.H  S.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the 
Cultivation  and  Propagation  of  Stove.  Greenhouse,  and  Hardy 
Ferns.  Every  cultivator  or  lover  of  Ferns  should  possess  a 
copy.  Price  is.  3d.,  post  free  from  the  Author,  Fern  Nursery, 
Sale,  Manches  er. 


And  tor  all  Glass  Structures  that  require  shading.  So’d  in 
packets  is. each,  with  full  directions  for  us-  , and  inay  be  obtained 
from  all  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen.  The  public  ^re  cautioned 
against  spurious  imitations.  Each  packet  should  bear  the 
Trade  Mark  as  above. 

Sole  Manufacturers:  CORRY  &  Co.,  Limited, 

Offices  &  Show  Rwns :  13, 15,  &  16,  Finsbury  St.,  London,  E.C. 

Sold  by  all  Seedsmen  and  Florists. 

Highest  twaras,  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition,  1891. 


THE  “STOTT” 

PATENT  INSECTICIDE  DISTRIBUTOR 


The  Distributor 


CHEAP,  SIMPLE,  &  EFFECTUAL.  28/-  Complete. 

INSEGnCIDE^KILrNiHIGHT.” 

CERTAIN  PREVENTIVE  OF  MILDEW. 

DEATH  to  CATERPILLARS  and  all  INSECT  PESTS  on 
Vines,  Hops  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  Chrysanthemums,  and 
ether  Plants.  NON-POISONOU«. 

21b.  Tins,  1/9  ;  141b.  Tins,  9/-  ;  561b.  Kegs,  34/-. 

FERTILIZER  “  FEEDWiRIGHT.” 

MOST  INVALUABLE  FOR 

Roses,  Chrysanthemums,  Greenhouse  and 
Stove  Plants. 

21b.  Tins,  1/-;  141b.  Bags,  4/6;  561b.  Bags,  15/-. 

PRICE  LISTS  &  TESTIMONIALS  ON  APPLICATION. 

2oz  Sample  Tin  “  K'Ll  Mi  IGHT "  sent  gratis  on 
app'icati  n. 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL  FROM  THE 

“ STOTT ” 

Fertilizer  &  Insecticide  Distributor  Co,,  Ltd., 

MANCHESTER. 

RETAIL  FROM  ALL  IRONMONGERS,  SEEDSMEN,  &c. 

See  Stand  54,  Horticultural  Exhibition ,  t art's  Court. 


For  Destroying  Weeds  on  Garden  Walks,  Carriage 
Drives,  Roads,  Stable  Yards,  &c  Saves  more  than 
twice  its  coT  in  Labour.  No  Smell  No  disturbance 
of  the  Grave  I. 

One  application  will  keep  the  Walks  clear  of 
Weeds  for  at  least  18  Months. 
Recommended  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Head,  Superintendent, Crystal 
Palace  Gardens;  Mr.  J.  Press,  Head  Gardener,  Alexandra 
Palace;  Mr.  J.  Bell,  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  Gardener;  the 
Empress  Eugenie’s  Gardener ;  Mr.  E.  S.  McLaurin,  and  others. 
The  Solution  is  applied  with  ail  ordinary  watering-can. 

Prices,  in  1  and  2-Gal.  Tins,  2s.  per  Gal.  (Tins  included) 
in  5-Gal.  Drums,  Is.  6d.  per  Gal. ;  10, 15  and  20-Gals.,  1  s.  4d 
perGal.  Special  quotationsfo-  large  quantities.  Carriage 
paid  on  10  Gals,  and  Upwards. 

Used  in  the  proportion  of  one  gallon  to  25  gallons  of  water 

THE  “ACME7,  SUMMER  SHADING 

GREEN  AND  WHITE. 

For  shading  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  etc.  Does  not 
wash  off  with  the  rain.  Can  be  used  1 warm  or  cold.  1  lb  makes 
half  a  gallon. 

In  Tins,  1  lb.,  Is.;  2  lbs.,  2s.;  4  lb  .,  3s.  9d. 


For  particulars  of  ANTI- FUNGI  POWDER  for  destroy¬ 
ing  Mildew,  Mould,  etc.,  on  Roses,  Vines,  Tomatoes,  etc.,  the 
Kentish  Plant  Manure,  Soluble  Manure,  Zinc  Labels,  and 
New  Metallic  InK,  etc.,  apply  to  the 

Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers  : 

THE  ACME  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Limited, 

Tunbridge,  Kent,  and  Bolton,  Lancashire. 


IMPORTANT,  j 


TO 


GARDENERS.  AMATEURS,  A»D  OTHERi 

WHO  FUMIGATE  HOUSES 
To  KILL  “  FLY  ”  or  “  THRIP.” 

You  will  shortly  be  ordering  your  supply  of  fumigat 
ing  material.  Why  lay  in  a  Heavy  stock  of  tobacco  paper, 
uncertain  in  quality,  often  disappointing,  and  very  unpleasant 
to  use,  when  you  can  have  a  safe,  reliable  article,  and 
one  that  is  pleasant  to  use  ? 

THE  FIRST  OF  ITS  CLASS  AND  STILL  THE  ONLY  ONE 
on  which  you  can  thoroughly  depend.  The  manufacture  is 
much  improved,  and  it  can  be  ordered  without  any  risk  of 
the  disappointments  which  frequently  attend  other  fumiga¬ 
ting  materials. 

Prices— For  houses  f  1000  cub.  ft..  No.  3  Roll,  1,-each)  Pos 
with  a  capa  it?  of  1  2000  ,,  ,,  4  ,,  19  M  |  Free. 

The  Rolls  may  be  cut  for  houses  of  a  smaller  capacity,  or 
to  make  up  required  quantities  for  larger  houses. 
LFMQn  ''ML  INSECT I  I  OF,  — The  safest  and  most 


effective  Liquid  Insecticide  for  Hipping  or  Syringing. 
Prices,  post  free:— Pints,  1/10 ;  Quarts,  3  3 ;  Half  Galls.,  S/9. 
l|orv-'q  EUCHaR|Q  MlTP  KILLFR  -A  trul) 


valuable  remedy.  Has  saved  tnousands  of  bulbs. 

Prices,  ,  ost  flee — h-Pts.,  1/9;  Pts..  2,9;  Qts.,  i  9  ;  h-Gals.,  8/. 
Or  from  your  Seedsman. 


Just  Published. 

NEW  PLANT  CATALOGUE 

For  1892. 

Post  free  3 stamfs .  Gratis  to  Customers 

This  interesting  Catalogue  contains  lists  of  everything 
required  for  the  garden  at  this  season. 

SEND  FOR  A  COPY. 


CLIBKAN’S  Oldfield  Nurseries,  ALTRINCHAM: 

10  &  12,  Market  Street,  MANCHESTER; 

And  Principahtv  Nurseries,  Deganwy,  Llandudno. 


ALBERT’S 

Highly  Concentrated 

HORTICULTURAL  MANURE 

A  Chemically  Pure  Riant  Food. 

Unparalleled  for  its  Rapid  Action  &  Fructifying 
Properties. 

Best  and  only  Reliable  Complete  Fertilizer  f  >r  all 
Vegetables,  Fruit  Trees,  Vines,  Flowers.  Lav  ns, etc. 


UNPRECEDENTED  RESULTS  OBTAINED  BY  ITS  USE 


For  Prices  and  Descriptive  Pamphlet  apply  to 

H.  &  E.  ALBERT, 

17,  Gracechurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 


JAMES  SENDALL  S  CO. 

eUI<L.DERSRAL  CAMBRIDGE. 


Conservatories,  Plant  Houses,  Vineries,  4c. 

Erected  in  any  style. 

Gentlemen  waited  on  in  any  part  of  the  country.  Designs 
and  Plans  prepared  to  suit  any  spscial  position  Estimates 
ir»e.  New  Catalogues,  postage  6d. 


THE  CHAMPION 


CHECK  END  SADDLE  BOILER. 


Heating  Power  from 
250  to  5,000  feet  of 
4-inch  piping. 

DURABLE, 

ECONOMICAL  IN  FUE1 
EASILY  FIRED, 
and  LOWEST  in  PRICE  of  any  Boiler  of  its  power 

See  Price  Lists  and  Testimonials. 


HEATING  APPARATUS  fixed  in  any  part  of  the 
Kingdom.  Defective  Apparatus  renewed.  Estimates  Free. 

MANUFACTURERS  FOR  20  YEARS  OF  THE 

BEST  CLASS  OF  GARDEN  FRAMES 

LISTS  of  20  VARIETIES  (from  £i  is.  each).  Post  Free. 

Made  of  the  best  red  wood  deal,  malleable  iron  hinges. 
Painted  three  times,  Glazed  with  21-oz.  English  glass 


No.  too. 
MELON  & 
CUCUM¬ 
BER 

FRAMES. 


Note  the  useiul  sizes  we  stock;  guaranteed  the  cheapest  and 
best  offered. 


6  ft.  x  4  ft.  2  lights  £200 
8  ft.  x  5  ft.  ,.  2150 

8  ft.  x  6  ft.  ,,  3  0  0 


12  ft.  x  6  ft.  3  lights  £426 
iC  ft  x  6  ft.  4  „  550 

20  ft.  x  6  ft.  5  ,,  676 


Responsible  Agents  Wanted. 


CARDEN  FRAMES, 

GREENHOUSES,  ETC. 

All  sizes  and  descriptions  made 
on  our  patent  “  Hinged  Folding  up” 
principle,  one  of  the  best  contri¬ 
vances  ever  introduced,  will  fold  up  S 
for  convenience  of  carriage,  moving  ^ 
about,  etc.  Livcrpn  l  being  the  largest  and  cheapest  market  foi 
Timber  and  Glass,  we,  having  the  finest  English  and  American 
machinery,  are  enunhdt  supply  gcods  of  the  same  quality  as  the 
highest  priced  makers  at  the  low p.ices  oj  the  “  rubbish  "  makers 
This  is  a  fact.  Try  us. 

STAR  MANUFACTURING  Co.,  17,  Goree  Piazzas,  Liverpool. 


BOILING  WATER  OR  MlLK. 

EPPS'S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST  OR  SUPPER. 


The  Gardening  World, 

ESTABLISHED  1884. 

Price  One  Penny ;  Post  Free,  Three-halfpence. 

Subscription  (including  postage)  ;  3  months,  15.  8 d. 

6  months,  3s.  3 i.  ;  12  months,  6s.  6 d.,  prepaid. 
Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  countries  in  the  Postal 
Union,  85.  8 d.  per  annum,  prepaid. 


SPECIMEN  COPY,  POST  FREE  1 U. 


PUBLISHING  OFFICE 

1,  CLEMENT’S  LLTLT, 

STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

TelegraphidAddress :  “BAMBUSA,  LONDON.” 


No.  101. 
THE 

COTTAGE 

GARDEN 

FRAME. 

Front, 

11  ins.  h  gh. 
Back, 

22  ins.  high 


Packed 

and 

Carriage 
Paid 
for  Cash 
with 
order 


4  ft.  x  3  ft. 
6  ft.  x  4  ft. 
9  ft.  x  4  ft. 
4  ft.  x  4  ft. 
8  ft.  x  4  ft. 
12  ft.  x  4  ft. 


£1  2  6 

1  15  o 

2  7  (I 
1  7  6 
226 
300 


With  £1  7  G 

hinged  (  226 

lights,  I  2  17  fi 

prop,  and  1  1  12  fi 

set-opes  as  2  10  o 

shown.  \  3  to  o 


No.  102. 
LEAN-TO 
FORCINO 
PITS, 
for  Brick 
Walls. 


7  13 
9  15 


FRAME  OR  PIT  LIGHTS. 


6  ft.  bv  4  ft.,  painted  and 

7  ft.  6  in.  by  4  ft.  ,, 


glazed,  14s.,  unglazed,  5s.  6d.  each. 
its.,  „  „  7s.  od.  „ 
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THE  BEDDING  PLANT  OF  THE  SEASON.— GRAND  NEW  DWARF  TROPJEOLUM 

Colour,  lovely  shade  of  orange-yellow,  habit  compact,  and  about  6  in.  high,  free  and  continuous  bloomer, 


Gardeners’  Chronicle. — “The  colour  is  decidedly  very  good.”  ...  “An  excellent  bedder.” 
Journal  ok  Horticulture. — “  The  variety  must  be  regarded  as  an  acquisition.” 

Gardeners’  Magazine. — “A  distinct  bedding  variety,  will  make  a  gay  display  in  bed  or  border.” 
Mr.  D.  Melville,  Dunrobin  Castle  Gardens. — “  I  think  your  Tropaeolum  should  be  most  useful.” 

.  .  .  An  excellent  substitute  where  Calceolarias  die  off.” 

Mr.  W.  Ingram,  Belvoir  Castle  Gardens. — “Seems  to  promise  an  effect  not  afforded  by  any 
other  dwarf  bedder.” 

Mr.  Wm.  Earley,  Ilford. — “  I  am  charmed  with  Mrs.  Clibran  Tropaeolum.” 

Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Great  Gearies. — “  A  very  distinct  novelty.” 


“MRS.  CLIBRAN.” 

producing  a  brilliant  display. 

Mr.  D.  T.  Fish,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. — “Mrs.  Clibran  Tropaeolum  is  unique  in  it  beaut v." 

R.  Irwin  Lynch,  £sq.,  Cambridge  Botanical  Gardens. — A  splendid  novelty,  perfectly  charming 
in  colour.” 

Mr.  H.  W.  Ward,  Longford  Castle  Gardens. — “  The  colour  is  quite  distinct  from  any  ha  le  of 
golden  I  have  hitherto  seen.” 

Mr.  E.  Molyneux,  Swanmore  Park  Gardens. — “The  colour,  too,  is  so  taking,  it  is  sun 
welcome.” 

W.' E.  Gumbleton.  Esq.,  Queenstown.— “ The  colour  is  bright  and  clear,  it  should  be  an 
acquisition.” 

Plants  ready  now.  Price  1j6  each  ;  6  for  7/6  ;  per  doz.  1‘zj-. 


This  splendid  Novelty  has  been  Awarded  several  Certificates. 

For  full  description  of  above,  also  other  distinct  Novelties  and  Specialities,  including  New  Betiding  Pelargoniums,  see  New  Catalogue  (No.  115),  free  on  application. 

JCV  erkM  OLDFIELD  NURSERIES,  ALTRINCHAM,  (  And  Principality  Nurseries, 

^ •>  IO  &  12,  Street,  MancheHter;  ,  Llandudno  Junction,  H.  Wales. 


CATTLEYA  MOSSIiE, 


IN 


BLOOM. 


Index  to  Contents  see  page  666. 


Overt  1,000  ploujerts  notu  open. 


HUGH  LOW  &  CO. 

Cordially  invite  inspection  of  the  above,  and  many  other  choice  Orchids  now  in 
flower,  by  all  Gentlemen  interested  in  their  culture. 

CLAPTON  NURSERY,  LONDON,  N.E. 


MERRYWEATHER  S  HIGH-CLASS  GARDEN  HOSES. 

LAST  TEN  YEARS. 

SEE  TESTIMONIAL  BELOW. 


ON  THE  LINES  OF  THE  HOSE  MADE 
BY  MERRYWEATHER  SONS  FOR 
I  HEIR  CELEBRATED  FIRE  ENGINES. 

NON-KINKABLE 

See  that  every  Hose  has  IVT  erryweath  er's  name  o  o  it. 

Merryweather  and  Sons  continue  to  guarantee  all  their  high-class  Hoses  to  pass  the  severe  British 
Government  tests— a  sure  warranty  of  good  quality  and  longevity.  Buy  direct  from  an  old-established  house. 

The  Non-kinkable  Red-Grey  Hose  (Unarmoured)  is,  in  certain  cases,  to  be  preferred  as  more  suitable. 
“  Messrs.  Merryweather  and  Sons,  “Bedford  Park,  Chiswick,  Jan.  14th,  1891. 

“  Dear  Sirs,— I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  working  of  the  lengths  of  hose  supplied  in  May,  1881, 
which  is  still  in  use  and  is  most  satisfactory. — Yours  faithfully,  (Signed)  “  HURST  DANIELL.” 

For  Metry weather's  Garden  Pumps  see  page  667. 

For  “Guaranteed  High  Class  Sphincter  Grip  Armoured  Hose  ”  order  direct  from 

MERRYWEATHER  &  SONS  (Ld.),  63,  LONG  ACRE,  LONDON,  W.C, 


IMPORTANT  DECISIONS  re  “SPHINCTER  GRIP  ARMOURED  HOSE:’ 

In  the  High  Court  of  Justice— Queen's  Bench  Division. 

Before  the  Lord  Chief  Justioe  (LORD  COLERIDGE). 

Judgment  in  favour  of  Merryweather  &  Sons,  with  Costs  in  both  actions. 


Tllf  T  /"<  f  I  T  A  IVT  Orchids,  Ferns,  Shrubs 
m  I  L  H  1  U  A  11  and  Trees  Bog  Plants  and 

W  Aquatics,  for  Parks,  Flower 

llUl  F  lOWGPS  Gardens,  Rockeries,  Bogs, 
jJHl  J  mw  -  -  --  @  Ornamental  Waters,  and 

Carp  Ponds.  The  World’s  Columbian  Exposition 
buys  them.  Retail,  Wholesale,  and  Carp  Pond 
Catalogues,  each  free. 

WILFRED  IK.  BROTHERTON, 

Rochester,  Mich.,  U.S.A. 

More  forms  in  Plant  Pots. 


The  Patent  Invincible  Crock  keeps  out  Worms  and  all 
Vermin;  saves  time,  expense,  and  annoyance;  fits  any  pot; 
lasts  many  years.  Mr.  J .  Gilbert,  Gardener  to  Lord  Willoughby 
Eresby  writes  :  “  Dear  Sir — Please  send  me  200  Invincible 
Crocks.  Last  year  I  had  a  lew  given  me  for  trial.  I  used 
them  in  Chrysanthemum  pots  which  were  plunged  to  the  rim 
in  soil.  Your  simple  invention  was  most  efficacious  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  pots  free  of  worms  and  all  traces  of  vermin.  When 
better  known  it  must  command  an  extensive  sale.” 

30,  is.  ;  100,  3s.  ;  1,000,  25s.  free. 

A.  PORTER,  Stone  House,  Maidstone. 

BEGONIAS  A  SPECIALITY 

Three  1st  Prizes  1892,  Temple  and  Earl  s  Court. 

MAGNIFICENT  FLORAL  DISPLAY. 

Great  Exhibition  Now  on  View. 

NULLI  SECUNDUS. 

Railway  Station CATFORD  BRIDGE  (S.E.  Railway). 

Catalogues  free  on  application. 

JOHN  LiRlHG  St  SOJiS, 

nuJSs,  FOREST  HILL,  LONDON,  S.E. 


MR.  DODWELL’S  GRAND  CARNATIONS. 

The  Finest  Gnown. 

Mr.  Dodwell's  Specialities. 

Bizarres,  Flakes,  Picotees,  Selfs,  Fancies,  &  Yellow 
Grounds,  10/6  per  doz. 

THE  COTTAGE, 

STAFTLET  JFLID.,  OXFOEJD. 


PRIZE  MEDAL 

PELARGONIUMS, 


H.  0.  JOZIES,  of  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Court 
Hill,  and  Hither  Green  Lane,  Lewisham,  S.E., 
is  desirous  of  drawing  the  attention  of  the 
public  in  general  and  the  Trade  to  his  fine  and 
extensive  stock  of 

DECORATIVE  PELARGONIUMS, 

for  which  he  was  awarded  the  Silver  Gilt  Medal 
of  the  R.H.S.,  at  their  Great  Show,  held  on  the 
25th  May,  at  the  Temple  Gardens. 

Fine  Strong  Plants,  just  coming  in  Flower,  in  5  in.  pots, 
12s.  and  18s.  per  Dozen. 


Send  to  H.  J.  JONES  for1  Catalogue  of  all 
the  best  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Dahlias,  Coleus, 
Fuchsias,  Begonias,  &c.,  at  lowest  prices. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  ot  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Tuesday,  June  21. — Royal  Horticultural  Society :  Meeting  oi 
Committees  at  12  o'clock.  National  Rose  Society's  Show. 

Wednesday,  June  22. — Royal  Botanic  Society's  Floral  Fete. 

Friday,  June  24. — Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’ 
Rooms. 


CfK  flatting: 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  18th,  1892. 


Metropolitan-  Markets. — The  opening  of 
the  new  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Market  in 
the  City  on  Monday  is  an  event  fraught 
with  considerable  interest  alike  to  growers 
j  and  consumers.  Public  markets  of  every 
description  are  sadly  needed  all  over  the 
metropolis  for  the  victualling  of  the  five 
millions  of  people  living  within  its  area, 
and  to  no  industry  is  this  matter  of  the 
provision  of  markets  of  greater  importance 
than  to  that  of  gardening.  We  note  with 
great  satisfaction  the  issue  of  a  circular  by 
the  Association  for  the  suppression  of  street 
cries  and  nuisances,  which  puts  in  a  nut¬ 
shell  the  difficulty  the  Association  has  to 
contend  with  in  promoting  its  end.  That 
difficulty  naturally  is  found  in  the  want  of 
many  and  suitable  markets,  which  cannot 
be  established  because  a  few  privileged 
bodies  or  persons  possess  charters  which 
prevent  the  establishment  of  public 
markets  within  seven  miles  of  the  City. 

Of  course  an  evil  or  giant  monopoly  of 
that  nature  can  only  be  dealt  with  by  Act 
of  Parliament.  It  stands  to  our  shame  as 
evidence  of  our  patient  tolerance  of  evils 
that  we  have  made  no  appreciable  effort  to 
get  rid  of  this  monopoly,  and  have  allowed 
the  metropolis  to  grow,  to  expand,  and 
multiply  without  seeking  in  any  way  to 
grapple  with  so  serious  a  matter  as  the 
cheap  and  convenient  provisioning  of  the 
mass  of  the  people  to  whom  we  have  referred 
with  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables. 

This  matter  now  assumes  a  more  hopeful 
case.  We  shall  have  in  the  next  Parlia¬ 
ment,  let  us  hope,  one  that  will  not  be  in¬ 
differently  tolerant  of  flagrant  monopolies 
and  abuses,  and  for  reasons  given  elsewhere 
cannot  doubt  but  that  when  called  upon  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  market  monopolies 
it  will  deal  with  the  subject  nationally 
and  not  locally.  Then,  so  far  as  the  metro¬ 
polis  is  concerned,  we  have  now  a  popular 
body — the  County  Council — than  which 
none  is  more  fitted  to  become  the  market 
authority  and  which  will  work  to  that  end. 
Finally  we  have  the  Association  referred 
to,  a  powerful  body  which  can  help  to 
beneficial  action. 
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osters’  Markets. — Without  doubt  the 
street  nuisances  to  which  we  have 
before  referred  are  found  chiefly  in  what  are 
called  costers’  markets.  These  are  of  a 
somewhat  impromptu  kind,  based  on  no 
official  status  or  charter  but  have  gradually 
grown  up  in  various  localities,  from  small 
beginnings,  until  they  have  become  serious, 
if  not  intolerable  nuisances.  They  serve  the 
poor  cheaply  and  fairly  well  without  doubt, 
and  they  supply  a  great  number  of  articles 
not  always  obtainable  elsewhere.  Still  there 
has  arisen  a  strong  movement  for  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  these  street  markets,  and  where 
attempted  with  the  high  hand  of  official 
authority,  much  hardship  and  suffering  has 
resulted. 

The  official  element  has  simply  striven 
to  suppress  without  offering  any  substitute. 
That  of  course  cannot  be  tolerated,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  the  charter  monopolies  we  have 
referred  to,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to 
furnish  the  only  proper  substitutes,  in  the 
shape  of  public  retail  markets.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  that  the  costers — the  Uhlans  of  the 
retail  trade — should  be  made  to  see  that 
only  in  the  direction  named  is  any  satisfac¬ 
tory  solution  of  their  difficulty  possible.  It 
is  important  that  their  poor  customers, 
their  mortal  enemies,  the  vestry  officials, 
the  resident  traders,  whom  the  costers  so 
much  annoy,  and  indeed  all  intelligent 
people,  should  see  the  same,  and  thus  bring 
to  the  aid  of  the  County  Council,  whether 
of  London  or  elsewhere  or  of  corporations, 
that  force  of  public  opinion  which  shall 
compel  Parliament  to  pass  measures  abro¬ 
gating  market  monopolies,  and  placing  the 
control  of  all  markets  free  and  unfettered 
in  the  hands  of  the  bodies  named.  The 
poor  costers,  after  all,  if  a  nuisance  in  a 
crowded  thoroughfare,  are  none  the  less 
an  important  factor  in  trade,  and  demand, 
as  they  certainly  deserve,  full  and  fair  con¬ 
sideration. 


/yountry  Market  Monopolies. — A  case 
\  came  under  our  notice  recently  which 
illustrates  in  a  remarkable  way  at  once  the 
evils  attendant  upon  even  municipal  mono¬ 
polies  in  provincial  towns,  and  the  way  they 
harmfully  effect  other  rising  towns  in  their 
neighbourhood.  There  is  an  ol'd-established 
public  market  for  all  sorts  of  commodities, 
held  in  the  borough  of  Kingston-on-Thames 
under  a  charter  which,  as  we  learn,  prevents 
the  establishment  ofanysimilar  market  with¬ 
in  a  given  radius,  and  that  radius  includes 
the  rising  towns  of  Richmond  and  Wimble¬ 
don. 

The  coster  element,  it  appears,  has  be¬ 
come  a  growing  trouble  in  both  these  places, 
and  just  recently  the  Wimbledon  Local 
Board  applied  to  the  Kingston  Town 
Council  for  leave  to  establish  a  proper 
Public  Market  in  their  town,  into  which  the 
costers  might  be  forced,  and  thus  at  once 
promote  a  public  benefit  and  get  rid  of  a 
public  nuisance.  The  request  surely  was  a 
reasonable  and  proper  one,  yet  we  learn 
with  disgust  that  the  Kingston  Corporation 
have,  with  a  real  dog-in-the-manger  spirit, 
refused  to  consent  to  it.  To  assume  that 
a  small  market  at  Wimbledon,  some  five 
miles  away,  could  affect  the  fortunes  of  the 
Kingston  Market  is  to  assume  anything, 
however  stupid  and  absurd.  That,  how¬ 
ever,  seems  to  have  been  the  basis  of  this 
monstrous  act  of  refusal. 

This  case,  as  we  previously  said,  illus¬ 
trates  in  the  most  forcible  way  the  import¬ 
ance  of  calling  upon  the  new  Parliament 
when  it  shall  assemble  to  carry  measures 
dealing  with  the  question  of  market  mono¬ 
polies  throughout  the  whole  Kingdom.  It 
is  so  utterly  monstrous  that  in  such  a 
matter  Kingston  should  dominate  Rich¬ 
mond,  Wimbledon,  or  any  other  town,  that 


it  seems  only  needful  to  have  the  matter 
discussed  to  bring  about  a  clean  sweep  of 
all  such  monopolies. 


he  Golden  Lily  of  the  Nile. — -It  has 
been  the  lot  of  very  few  specially  new 
plants  of  late  to  create  greater  interest  than 
has  Captain  Elliott’s  golden  Richardia,  the 
entire  stock  of  which  will  be  sold  by 
Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morrison  June  17th. 
There  have  been  very  many  new  and 
beautiful  plants  from  time  to  time  put  into 
commerce,  but  not  all  have  the  same  in¬ 
terest  which  attaches  to  the  yellow  Nile 
Lily,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  Richar- 
dias  seem  to  be  specially  adapted  for 
popular  sale,  and  hence,  in  their  season,  are 
in  universal  demand.  No  doubt  Mr. 
Sander’s  new  Dipladenia,  of  which  we  give 
an  illustration  in  another  page,  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  plant  truly,  and  finds  hosts  of  admirers, 
still  it  does  not  belong  to  the  same  popular 
class  as  the  Richardia,  and  hence  will  never 
get  into  universal  growth  or  become  in  the 
same  way  a  great  market  plant. 

It  was  perhaps  not  a  matter  for  surprise 
that  we  should  have  obtained  a  compara¬ 
tively  dwarf  or  miniature  white-spathed 
Richardia,  as  we  see  in  Little  Gem,  because 
such  breaks  are  in  plants  by  no  means  un¬ 
frequent.  To  have  got  a  really  good  yellow- 
spathed  variety,  however,  creates  now 
almost  as  much  of  interest  as  would  that 
floral  vara  avis,  a  blue  Dahlia  or  a  scarlet 
Chrysanthemum.  It  is  not  enough  to  say 
that  florally  this  novelty  is  a  good  thing, 
for  the  spathes,  besides  being  really  yellow, 
— and  a  very  soft, creamy  yellow  too — are  of 
good  size  and  form,  whilst  the  plants  are  of 
robust  growth  and  have  leaves  somewhat 
splashed  with  white,  which  gives  to  the 
whole  emphatic  distinctness. 

We  may  well  hope  to  learn  that  whilst 
no  prohibitory  reserve  will  be  put  upon  the 
stock  of  this  interesting  novelty,  it  will  get 
into  the  hands  of  many  members  of  the 
trade,  as  once  widely  dispersed  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  we  shall  in  a  few 
years  see  it  almost  universally  cultivated. 

- — i- - 

The  International  Horticultural  Exhibition. — The 
attendance  at  the  International  Horticultural  Exhibi¬ 
tion  during  the  first  thirty-one  days  that  it  has  been 
opened  reached  on  Saturday  night  506,833.  These 
returns  are  far  greater  than  at  any  previous  exhibition 
at  Earl's  Court  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

The  Cardiff  and  Chrysanthsmam  Society  has  issued 
a  schedule  of  prizes  for  their  show  to  be  held  on  the 
9th  and  10th  of  November. 

The  National  Rose  Society’s  Show  at  Chester  has 
been  postponed  from  July  14th  to  Saturday,  July  16th. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next  meeting  of 
the  society  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  West¬ 
minster,  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  June  21st,  and,  we 
understand,  promises  to  be  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest.  In  addition  to  the  plants  and  flowers 
usually  to  be  seen,  there  will  be  competitions  among 
amateur  growers  of  Paeonies,  Delphiniums  and  Pinks. 
The  National  Rose  Society  will  also  hold  its  first 
show  of  the  season,  and  the  display  promises  to  be  a 
fine  one.  At  30 'clock  Mr.  W.  T.  Thiselton  Dyer  will 
deliver  a  lecture  on  "  The  Management  of  Trees  in 
Parks  and  Gardens.” 

The  weather  at  Bingley,  in  the  West  Ridings, 
writes  a  correspondent,  was  during  Whit  week  (up 
to  Friday)  everything  that  could  be  desired,  “  but  it 
has  since  changed  to  cold  showers  and  wind,  and 
although  fair  to-day  (Monday)  still  keeps  threatening. 
All  outside  fruit  crops  (excepting  Gooseberries) 
promise  an  average  return.  Cherries,  both  on  walls 
and  standards,  look  like  carrying  a  heavy  crop,  while 
Strawberries  are  showing  good  strong  blooms.”  We 
had  a  cold  rain  in  London  on  Sunday,  and  the 
temperature  since  has  been  very  low  for  the  leafy 
month  of  June. 

The  Rhododendrons  at  Heron  Court. — The  Earl  of 
Malmesbury  has  given  public  notice  that  he  will 
throw  open  to  the  public  for  three  months  the 


famous  Rhododendron  forest  at  Heron  Court,  near 
Bournemouth,  but  expresses  the  hope  that  visitors 
will  pay  attention  to  the  rules,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  prohibition  of  smoking.  Serious  fires  have 
often  been  caused  by  careless  and  inconsiderate 
smokers,  and  if  such  conduct  be  repeated,  he  will  be 
compelled  to  close  his  woods. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association.  —  A  largely 
attended  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at 
5,  St.  Andrew  Square,  on  the  7th  inst.,  Mr.  W.  M. 
Welsh,  president,  in  the  chair.  The  principal  item 
of  business  was  a  paper  by  Professor  M ‘Alpine 
entitled  “  The  Germination  of  Seeds.”  The  Pro¬ 
fessor  minutely  explained  the  process  of  germination, 
stating  that  the  three  principal  agents  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  healthy  plants  were  water,  air,  and  heat, 
and  showed,  by  means  of  a  model,  his  mode  of 
germinating  seeds.  Several  fine  specimens  of 
Hydrangeas,  Calceolaries,  etc.,  were  exhibited. 

The  Sweet  Briar  a  Pest. — Our  Australian  cousins 
are  unfortunate  in  sundry  of  their  imports  from  the 
old  country.  Everybody  knows  the  mischief  done 
by  the  prolific  rabbit,  but  to  hear  complaints  against 
the  Sweet  Briar  is  something  new.  Nevertheless, 
the  fragrant  Rosa  rubiginosa  has  increased  and 
multiplied  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to  have  become  a 
serious  nuisance,  and  it  is  proposed  to  place  it  and 
furze  in  the  list  of  plants  to  which  the  provisions  of 
the  Thistle  Act  apply.  That  means  that  the  duty  of 
eradicating  these  weeds  will  be  thrown  upon  the 
shire  councils. 

The  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — The 
Committee  of  this  institution  regret  to  announce 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  lamented  death  of  Lady 
Goldsmid,  the  53rd  Anniversary  Festival  Dinner,  at 
which  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid  had  kindly  consented  to 
preside  on  the  29th  inst.,  is  unavoidably  postponed 
to  a  date  which  will  be  duly  notified.  Meanwhile 
the  committee  earnestly  trust  that  the  many  friends 
who  have  supported  the  institution  in  the  past  will 
not  relax  their  efforts,  but  rather  increase  them  on 
behalf  of  its  funds,  and  thus  endeavour  to  make  this 
year’s  annual  collection  worthy  of  the  cause  for  which 
it  was  promoted.  A  sum  of  nearly  /700  is  required 
on  the  1st  July  to  meet  the  quarterly  payments  then 
due  for  pensions  alone,  and  the  committee  therefore 
sincerely  hope  that  the  institution  will  not  be  allowed 
to  suffer  from  any  diminution  in  the  amounts  collected 
on  account  of  the  unforeseen  and  regrettable  circum¬ 
stances  which  have  led  to  the  postponement  of  the 
festival  for  a  short  time.  All  monies  should  be 
remitted  to  the  secretary,  Mr.  George  J.  Ingram,  50, 
Parliament  Street,  London,  S.W.,  who  will  be 
pleased  to  send  collecting  cards  to  any  who  may 
desire  them. 

An  Historic  Elm  Tree. — The  Western  Mercury  says 
that  everybody  who  knows  anything  about  Devon¬ 
shire  knows  Moreton-hampstead,  and  up  to  last  year 
there  was  one  thing  in  Moreton  which  all  pilgrims  to 
the  heart  of  Devon  desired  more  than  any  other  thing 
to  see.  It  was  the  historic  Elm  which  grew  in  the 
centre  of  the  town.  The  Elm  is  still  there,  but  is 
shorn  of  the  glory  that  had  been  its  own  for  centuries. 
The  tree  was  a  magnificent  specimen  of  its  tribe,  as 
the  photographer  has  been  able  to  show.  It  had  a 
curious  history'.  The  branches  were  trained  in  the 
form  of  a  cup,  leaving  a  big  hollow  in  the  centre,  and 
on  certain  great  occasions  this  hollow  received  a 
plank  floor,  and  music  and  dancing  were  carried  on 
by  the  festive  inhabitants  high  above  the  earth. 
Last  winter  a  storm  almost  destroyed  the  tree,  and 
it  is  now  nothing  more  than  a  stunted  pollard.  The 
timbers  that  were  blown  down,  however,  have  been 
carefully  stacked  close  by,  and  the  relic  hunters  have 
this  year  been  seized  with  a  mania  for  taking  away 
pieces  of  bark  and  twigs.  Periodical  depredations 
will  soon  leave  nothing  but  dust,  and  those  who 
desire  to  have  a  fragment  of  the  true  Elm  should 
not  delay. 

A  use  for  Water  Thyme. — Everyone  who  lives  near 
fresh  water,  whether  that  be  rivers,  ponds,  lakes, 
canals,  watercourses,  or  ditches,  knows  what  a 
nuisance  the  American  water  weed  (Elodea  cana¬ 
densis  or  Anacharis  alsinastrum)  has  become  within 
recent  years.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  in  the 
more  stagnant  or  sluggish  watercourses  or  ponds, 
especially  if  not  peopled  by  swans  and  other  water 
fowl,  which  serve  largely  to  keep  it  down.  In  pieces 
of  ornamental  water  it  becomes  an  eyesore,  because, 
having  in  itself  no  ornamental  effect,  it  spoils  the 
appearance  of  a  clean  sheet  of  water,  besides 
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impeding  the  passage  of  whatever  pleasure  boats 
or  other  vessels  may  be  there.  Cultivators,  says 
L' Illustration  Horticole,  easily  get  rid  of  it  by  dragging, 
and  they  make  an  excellent  compost  of  it,  or  even 
use  it  as  a  green  manure.  In  slowly  running  streams 
the  weed  might  be  dragged  against  the  course  of  the 
current,  as  the  slender  stems  more  readily  break  or 
get  rooted  up  in  that  way. 

Market  Gardening  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Paris.— 
There  are,  says  L' Illustration  Horticole,  about  1,500 
market  gardeners  working  each  about  5,000  to  10,000 
square  yards  or  from  half  a  hectare  to  a  hectare 
(nearly  2^  acres).  The  material  of  culture  varies  in 
the  same  proportion  and  returns  about  20,000  francs 
per  hectare.  It  consists  of  3,000  to  4,000  cloches  to 
begin  with,  400  to  500  frames  or  boxes  with  glass 
sashes,  1,000  mats  ;  of  a  system  of  watering,  a  pump, 
workings  for  it,  a  reservoir,  channels  for  conducting 
water,  numerous  stop-cocks,  india-rubber  pipes, 
stand  pipes  ;  of  a  horse  and  a  waggonette  for  taking 
vegetables  to  the  market.  At  least  thirty  cubic 
yards  of  water  per  day  are  consumed  on  each 
hectare  ;  that  quantity  is  doubled  in  time  of  drought. 
Horse  manure  is  generally  employed ;  the  market 
gardener  does  not  make  it  ;  every  arc  (119J  square 
yards  about)  receives  the  manure  of  a  horse.  The 
capital  required  by  market  garden  culture  is  much 
greater  than  that  necessary  for  agriculture,  but 
likewise  the  produce  in  vegetables  have  a  much 
greater  commercial  value.  A  vegetable  or  market 
garden  of  a  hectare  gives  a  return  of  18,000  to  20,000 
francs  per  annum  ;  the  soil  is  constantly  occupied, 
and  the  cultures  are  quickly  grown,  planted,  and 
transplanted  without  relaxment. 

FERNS  AND  FERN 

CULTURE.* 

This  is  the  title  of  an  admirable  small  octavo  volume 
on  Ferns  and  their  allies,  running  to  128  pages.  It 
treats  on  all  manner  of  subjects,  their  relation  to  Ferns 
and  their  methods  of  culture,  and  is  evidently 
intended  for  amateurs  and  others  desirous  of  making 
a  practical  acquaintance  with  them,  and  the  different 
uses  to  which  they  may  be  put  in  stoves,  greenhouses, 
ferneries  proper,  Wardian  cases,  rockwork,  etc.  The 
book  is  copiously  illustrated,  showing  not  only  the 
form  of  the  fronds  and  habits  of  the  plants,  but  also 
the  various  ways  of  planting  them  under  the  different 
conditions  above  mentioned. 

The  book  is  divided  into  eleven  sections,  most  of 
which  deal  with  cultural  directions  in  some  form  or 
other,  so  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  constitute  it  a 
descriptive  handbook  or  text  book.  The  modes  of 
growth  are  illustrated,  showing  the  tufted,  creeping, 
and  upright  habited  or  tree  Ferns,  as  well  as  the 
various  modes  of  division  of  the  fronds  contrasted 
with  those  that  are  entire  or  undivided.  The  various 
materials  used  as  composts  for  Ferns  are  described, 
and  their  mode  of  preparation.  At  one  time  peat 
was  supposed  to  be  an  indispensable  article  in  the 
culture  of  most  kinds  of  Ferns,  including  Adiantums, 
which  were  mostly  grown  in  peat ;  but  more  recently 
it  has  been  conclusively  demonstrated  that  they  can 
not  only  be  grown  in  good  fibrous  loam,  but  that 
they  do  better  in  it  and  are  more  durable.  The  use 
of  sphagnum  for  chopping  up  and  mixing  with  the 
compost  is  also  mentioned.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country  this  is  largely  used  and  might  more  com¬ 
monly  be  adopted  by  amateurs,  especially  by  those 
who  have  not  much  time  to  attend  to  watering  at  the 
proper  time.  It  retains  the  moisture  much  better 
than  loam  and  if  mixed  at  the  same  time  with 
broken  crocks,  the  compost  remains  open  and  allows 
the  escape  of  superfluous  moisture.  Lists  of  those 
genera  are  given,  the  members  of  which  do  well  in 
certain  defined  composts. 

Certain  Ferns  have  to  be  potted,  basketed,  or 
grown  in  certain  ways  according  to  their  natural 
habits,  and  this  is  not  only  described  but  illustrated 
as  far  as  practicable.  Some  are  grown  in  pots  or 
pans,  others  in  baskets,  on  blocks  of  cork,  or  on 
walls  furnished  with  cork  or  tile  pockets.  Old  tree 
Fern  stems  can  be  utilised  to  advantage  by  planting 
a  Fern  of  drooping  or  spreading  habit  on  the  top, 
and  other  smaller  kinds  on  the  stems  by  means  of  a 
little  compost  covered  with  moss  and  fastened  on  by 
wires. 

The  operations  of  potting  and  basketing  are 
detailed  in  such  a  way  that  the  intelligent  amateur 

•Ferns  and  Fern  Culturk.  Selections  ot  Ferns,  Insect 
Pests,  and  their  eradication,  etc  ,  by  J.  B  rkenhead,  F.R.H.b. 
(Published  by  the  author,  Fern  Nursery,  Sale,  Manchester.) 


can  hardly  fail  to  grasp  them.  The  construction  of 
outdoor  ferneries  and  rockwork  is  detailed  at  some 
length  with  illustrations  of  several  different  methods 
of  constructing  the  same  and  planting  on  the  level 
ground,  on  mounds,  and  in  excavated  places. 
Shading,  ventilating,  the  temperatures  of  different 
houses,  watering,  Ferns  in  dwelling  houses,  window 
boxes,  window  cases,  and  select  lists  of  Ferns,  Filmy 
Ferns,  Selaginellas,  etc.,  are  all  dealt  with  in  their 
turn.  The  modest  price  of  the  book  is  a  shilling. 

- «4- - 

THE  LONDON  AGRICULTURAL  SEED 
TRADE  ASSOCIATION. 

We  regret  to  find  that  the  accidental  omission  of  a 
few  words  in  Mr.  Sherwood’s  speech,  reported  on 
p.  628  of  our  issue  for  June  4th,  has  given  rise  to 
some  misapprehension  among  the  members  of  the 
general  seed  trade,  and  therefore  hasten  to  make  the 
needful  correction.  What  Mr.  Sherwood  said  was 
that  he  would  refuse  to  buy  Clover  and  Grass  seeds 
from  merchants  who  would  not  trade  under  the  terms 
of  the  London  Agricultural  Seed  Trade  Association  ; 
so  that  the  remark  has  no  bearing  whatever  on  the 
general  conduct  of  business  in  the  seed  trade  proper, 
as  what  we  originally  reported  would  seem  to  imply. 

As  this  particular  association  does  not  appear  to  be 
much  known  we  may  take  this  opportunity  of  giving 
a  few  particulars  respecting  it.  It  was  established 
some  twelve  years  ago  “To  promote  uniformity  in 
the  terms  of  bargains  and  sales  of  agricultural  seeds  ; 
to  settle,  determine,  and  publish  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  upon  which  contracts  shall  be  based  ;  to  provide 
for  the  speedy  determination  of  disputes  arising 
under  contracts ;  and  for  the  determination  and 
adjustment  of  other  matters  that  may  from  time  to 
time  arise  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  seed  trade." 

It  is  governed  by  a  committee  of  twelve  members, 
including  a  chairman,  two  vice-chairmen,  and  a 
secretary  (Mr.  David  Allester,  6,  Market  Buildings, 
Mark  Lane,  E.C.),  who  are  elected  annually  ;  and 
the  committee  is  called  together  as  often  as  occasion 
requires.  The  annual  subscription  of  members  is 
one  guinea,  due  on  the  1st  of  May  in  each  year. 

The  association  has  two  sets  of  special  rules,  the 
one  regulating  the  conduct  of  arbitration,  and  the 
other  the  terms  under  which  English  and  Foreign 
seeds  are  bought  and  sold,  the  latter  having  special 
reference  to  such  matters  as  quality,  time  and  place 
of  delivery,  payment,  weights  and  measures,  re¬ 
weights,  time  and  mode  of  shipments,  &c.,  and  -all 
of  which  are  designed  to  promote  the  main  object  of 
the  association,  viz.,  uniformity  of  action  in  the 
conduct  of  business. 

The  arbitration  committee  consists  of  ten  members 
of  the  association,  who  retire  annually,  but  are 
eligible  for  re-election ;  and  all  disputes  arising 
between  members  of  the  association,  must  be  referred 
to  the  association  for  settlement,  unless  the  parties 
to  the  dispute  can  agree  upon  a  settlement.  Should 
a  dispute  come  before  the  association  three  members 
of  the  arbitration  committee  are  chosen  by  mutual 
agreement  between  the  claimant  and  defendant,  and 
if  their  award  should  not  be  acceptable  to  either 
party,  they  have  the  right  of  appeal  within  seven 
days  to  the  committee  of  direction,  whose  decision 
is  final  and  binding  upon  all. 

Always  considering  the  special  objects  of  the 
association  there  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  rules 
that  any  fair  dealing  man  can  object  to,  and  we  may 
add  also  that  they  in  no  way  favour  “  protection ’’ 
as  that  term  is  usually  understood. 

SMILAX  ~ARGYREA. 

The  species  of  Smilax  are  very  numerous  and  all  be¬ 
long  to  the  tropical  and  warm  temperate  regions  of 
both  hemispheres.  Kunth,  in  his  Enumeratio  Pia  - 
arum,  has  described  about  180  of  them,  and  since 
then  only  about  a  dozen  have  been  added.  1  he 
species  under  notice  comes  from  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Andes  of  Peru,  from  whence  the  collectors  of 
L’ Horticulture  Internationale  sent  it  to  Brussels  last 
year.  Some  of  our  readers  may  recollect  seeing  it  at 
the  Temple  Show  in  the  latter  end  of  May  last.  It 
seems  to  have  some  affinity  with  S  longifolia,  but  is 
distinct.  The  leaves  are  oval-lanceolate,  drawn  out 
to  along  point,  about  4  in.  to  6  in.  long,  strongly 
three-nerved,  and  of  a  rich  dark  green,  variously 
marked  between  the  nerves  with  large  irregular 
blotches  of  a  silvery-grey.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  add  that  it  is  a  climber  with  somewhat  prickly 
stems  and  requires  to  be  attached  to  some  support 
or  trained  round  stakes  in  pots  in  the  stove.  There 
is  a  beautifully  coloured  illustration  of  it  in 
L' Illustration  Horticole,  pi.  152. 


THE  CHICAGO  EXHIBITION. 

Horticultural  Department. 

A  carload  of  choice  ornamental  plants  and  trees, 
about  1,000  in  all,  was  received  the  other  day  for  the 
horticultural  exhibit.  Large  donations  and  loans  of 
plants  are  coming  in  daily  now,  as  is  necessary  for 
the  future  success  of  the  department.  Mr  Robert 
Craig,  President  of  the  Society  of  American  Florists, 
has  been  here,  accompanied  by  Mr.  J.  Coates 
Walker,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Horticulture 
for  Pennsylvanian  World’s  Fair  Board.  The  latter 
is  an  enthusiastic  amateur. 

They  expect  to  make  a  splendid  display  with  the 
aid  of  private  collections,  and  have  secured  splendid 
specimens  from  many  sources,  including  Mr.  Childs, 
already  mentioned,  and  Mr.  Drexel.  Mr.  Childs 
intends  to  grow  specially  the  finest  collection  of  new 
Caladiums  ever  shown  in  America ;  these  are 
a  specialty  at  his  fine  country  home,  and  will  be 
forwarded  in  July.  The  nurserymen  intend  also  to 
give  a  good  account  of  themselves. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Allegheny  Park  pur¬ 
poses  making  in  front  of  the  State  Building  an 
immense  portrait  in  growing  plants  of  some  one  of 
Pennsylvania’s  distinguished  men.  Mr.  Drexel  will 
exhibit  a  Pritchardia  grandis,  3  ft.  by  4  ft.,  which  he 
values  at  600  dollars,  also  a  fine  Gleichenia,  4  ft.  to 
6  ft.  in  diameter. 

The  far  territory  of  Arizona  has  applied  for  2,000 
feet  of  space  inside  the  horticultural  hall,  and  5,000 
feet  of  outside  space  in  the  general  horticultural 
department.  Arizona  intends  to  make  a  splendid 
exhibit  of  fruit,  the  growing  of  which  will  soon  be 
a  leading  industry  there.  100,000  dollars  of  plants 
have  been  donated  outright,  partly  from  foreign 
countries ;  20,000  dollars  will  be  saved  by  the 
tendered  free  use  of  lawn  mowers  and  rollers. 
Economy  in  such  matters  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  financial  success  of  the  undertaking,  and  is 
rigidly  adhered  to  in  all  departments. 

An  enthusiastic  lady  in  South  Kansas  has  had  a 
large  Catalpa  tree  cut  from  her  garden,  and  after  the 
wood  is  seasoned,  will  have  it  cut  into  panels,  to  be 
carved  for  the  women's  building.  A  conventional 
design  has  been  selected,  the  Sunflower,  emblematic 
of  the  State.  Several  fine  Virginia  Creepers  from 
the  entrance  to  the  famous  Luray  Caverns  in 
Virginia  will  decorate  the  same  building.  Messrs 
Nanz  &  Neuner,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  have  for¬ 
warded  a  fine  consignment  of  choice  Roses. 

Wisconsin  proposes  devoting  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
on  the  wooded  island  to  a  Cranberry  display  in 
growing  bushes.  This  is  a  leading  industry  in  the 
Badger  State. 

Japan  promises  great  things  in  the  way  of  a 
horticultural  display.  The  leading  Japanese  artists 
will  direct  the  landscape  gardening,  which  will  of 
itself  be  worth  a  long  journey  to  see.  This  is  no 
idle  prophecy  when  we  consider  Japan’s  ancient 
reputation  in  art  and  in  horticulture.  They  will 
make  the  finest  display  possible  of  the  flora  of  their 
country,  and  will  collect  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

Forestry  Department. 

Exhibits  of  woods  (native)  in  the  forestry  depart¬ 
ment  will  be  received  by  Chief  Buchanan  after 
Nov.  1st,  1892,  and  not  later  than  April  20th,  1893. 
Sections  of  trees  must  not  exceed  42  in.  in  length. 
Ornamental  woods  may  be  shown  so  as  best  to 
display  their  special  adaptablities.  Accurate  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  locality,  amount  of  similar  wood 
standing,  and  general  history  is  requested.  Models 
of  mills,  lumbering  methods,  transportation  facilities, 
etc.,  will  be  shown.  Ceylon  will  make  a  very  fine 
display  of  ornamental  woods  in  the  construction  of 
their  buildings,  in  the  Singhalese  architecture  of 
2,000  years. ago. 

The  plans  include  a  Kandian  dagoba.  Ebony, 
satin  wood,  calamander,  tamarind,  and  palm  woods 
will  be  used.  All  the  products  of  the  island  will  be 
shown,  and  Ceylon  tea,  ready  for  drinking,  will  be 
served  free  to  visitors.  Three  columns  will  be 
furnished  for  the  forestry  building  by  the  State  of 
New  York.  For  the  first  column,  has  been  selected 
Balsam,  black  Spruce,  and  Tamarack,  each  12  in. 
in  diameter.  For  the  second  column,  red,  and 
black,  or  yellow  Birch,  each  12  in.,  and  white  Ash 
20  in.'  For  the  third  column,  black  Cherry,  and  red 
Beech,  each  12  in.,  and  Sugar  Maple,  20  in.  Each 
tree  will  be  25  ft.  high,  when  set  up,  and  each 
column  will  consist  of  three  trees,  the  20-in.  ones  in 
the  centre  of  the  cluster. — C.  Macquarie,  Chicago. 
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A  NEW  USE  FOR  BAMBOO. 

A  new  application  of  the  stems  of  the  larger-growing 
species  of  Bamboo  has  recently  been  adopted  in 
China  for  the  manufacture  of  small  trays  and  orna¬ 
mental  articles  for  export  to  Europe.  It  is  known  in 
China  as  Bamboo  sheeting,  and  it  is  said  to  be 
carried  on  at  present  only  to  a  limited  extent  at 
Wenchow,  where,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  quite  a 
new  trade,  about  ten  firms  are  now  engaged  in  it. 
The  process  adopted  is  as  follows  : — A  length  of 
Bamboo  is  cut  off,  and  then  pared  with  an  axe  till  it 
is  of  the  thickness  required.  It  is  next  planed  with 
a  spokeshave,  and  the  thin  cylinder  so  obtained  is 
slit  up,  so  that,  on  being  opened  out,  it  forms  a  sheet. 
A  number  of  these  cylinders,  placed  one  inside  the 
other,  are  immersed  in  boiling  water  for  a  few 
minutes,  to  render  them  flexible,  and  they  are  then 
unrolled  and  flattened  out,  by  being  subjected  to 
pressute  under  heavy  stones.  These  sheets  are 
sometimes  used  for  making  fretwork  and  carved 
screens,  fans,  &c.  ;  and  the  small,  pale,  straw- 
coloured  pin-trays  for  toilet  tables,  which  appeared 
in  the  London  shops  last  season,  are  apparently 
made  from  this  specially  prepared  Bamboo.  It 
seems  to  adapt  itself  extremely  well  for  moulding 
into  many  forms,  and  might  be  made  available  in 
this  country  for  various  kinds  of  veneering.  The 
Bamboo  now  appears  to  be  the  Dendrocalamus 
latiflorus,  and  specimens  of  the  sheeting,  and  articles 
made  from  it,  may  be  seen  in  Museum  No.  2  of  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew. — Society  of  A  i  ts  Journal. 

_  ,  ♦  r  _ 

FLORICULTURE. 


The  National  Tulip  Show. 

The  Tulip  grower  becomes  accustomed  to  all  kinds 
of  weather  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  shows,  and 
he  is  therefore  surprised  at  nothing.  Essentially  a 
philosopher,  he  adapts  himself  to  any  vicissitudes, 
however  startling  their  contrasts.  The  flower  he 
cultivates  with  so  much  loving  care  is  pregnant  with 
surprises,  and  so  the  cultivator  becomes  accustomed 
to  the  arbitrary  decrees  of  fate,  and  whether  under 
burning  skies,  drenching  hailstorms,  or  amid  cold  so 
intense  that  his  finger  tips  are  frozen,  he  stages  his 
flowers,  and  with  stoic  calmness  patiently  awaits  his 
fate.  Last  year  the  annual  show  was  held  at  Old 
T rafford  under  circumstances  of  a  depressing  character 
— a  puzzling  season,  and  cold  dull  weather  affected 
the  show- ;  this  year,  under  a  tropical  heat  and  in  a 
Whitsun  week  almost  unrivalled  for  the  brilliant 
splendour  of  the  weather,  he  staged  his  flowers  in  a 
temperature  of  something  like  go°  with  a  sense  that 
anything  like  garment  was  a  superfluity;  and  an 
inward  drought  that  could  not  be  satisfied. 

No  better  place  for  a  Tulip  show  could  be  selected 
than  the  annexe  in  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Old 
Trafford  when  the  weather  is  pleasantly  cool; 
but  on  the  Sth  inst.  the  sun  shone  out  with  unusual 
fierceness  from  an  unclouded  sky,  and  the  glare, 
increased  by  the  glass  in  the  roof,  fell  upon  the 
Tulips,  and  ere  they  were  judged  not  a  few  were 
lamentably  out  of  it.  The  unexpected  advent  of 
tropical  summer  heat  some  weeks  before  it  was 
anticipated  upset  all  calculations  ;  flowers  in  perfect 
condition  on  the  morning  of  the  day  took  on  a  blase 
appearance  before  noon,  and  went  down  before  the 
pressure  of  the  high  temperature  like  ninepins. 
Many  a  confident  expectation  withered  like  the 
Tulips,  as  the  chariots  of  the  sun  reached  the 
meridian  ;  growers  ruled  out  of  the  competition  by 
the  rude  interference  of  the  elements,  with  com¬ 
mendable  resignation  to  the  inevitable,  sat  in  the 
shade  and  partook  of  cooling  drinks. 

Tears  ran  down  their  manly  foreheads,  but  their 
eyes  were  dry  and  showed  no  traces  of  sorrow — 
physical  endurance  demanded  that  the  throat  be  kept 
constantly  moist.  Who  wonders  that  at  one  period  of 
time,  while  the  judicial  work  w-as  being  carried  on, 
the  judges  were  missing  1  They  had  become  so 
shrunken  by  exposure  to  the  heat  that  no  one  was 
able  to  witness  the  departure  of  their  wasted  forms. 
It  was  said  they  had  melted  away  to  nothingness, 
and  such  a  catastrophe  seemed  more  than  possible. 
At  last  they  w'ere  found  at  the  foot  of  the  Eddy- 
stone  lighthouse  cooling  themselves  in  the  spray 
thrown  up  by  the  storm-tossed  waves  of  the  ocean. 
Eventually  they  finished  their  heroic  task,  perspiring 
martyrs  to  a  noble  cause. 

The  show  fell  behind  the  anticipations  formed  of 
it  a  month  ago,  but  was  much  better,  regard  being 


had  to  the  exhausting  conditions  of  the  weather, 
than  was  expected  a  week  previously.  Those  were 
the  fortunate  exhibitors  whose  flowers  were  late. 
The  hero  of  the  day  was  Mr.  James  W.  Bentley,  of 
Stakehill,  the  hon.  secretary  of  the  Society.  He 
was  the  floral  Caesar  of  the  occasion.  He-staged,  he 
surveyed,  and  he  conquered.  The  son  of  a  worthy 
Tulip  grower  dead  and  gone — the  nephew  of  the 
president,  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow — Mr.  Bentley  has,  by 
devotion  to  his  pet  flower  and  the  unceasing 
attention  he  has  given  to  his  beds,  deservedly  won 
his  way  to  the  proud  position  he  took  on  this 
occasion.  Out  of  five  competitors  he  took  the  cup 
for  12  dissimilar  Tulips,  two  feathered  and  two 
flamed  in  each  class ;  with  flowers,  that  though  in 
a  few  instances  weakened  by  stress  of  weather,  were 
yet  worthy  of  the  cup  awarded  them. 

Of  feathered  bizarres  Mr.  Bentley  had  John  Mills 
and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton;  flamed,  Sir  J.  Paxton  and 
Dr.  Hardy ;  feathered  roses,  Mabel  and  Alice ; 
flamed,  Annie  McGregor  and  Aglaia ;  feathered 
byblcemens,  ’King  of  the  Universe  and  Violet 
Amiable;  flamed,  Talisman  and  Perfection.  From 
this  stand  the  premier  feathered  and  flamed  flowers 
were  afterwards  selected  ;  the  former  was  byblcemen 
King  of  the  Universe,  a  beautiful  bloom  raised  by 
W.  Dymock,  of  Stockport ;  and  the  flamed  bizarre, 
Dr.  Hardy,  very  richly  coloured.  Mr.  James 
Knowles,  Stalybridge,  whose  position  on  the  hill¬ 
side  is  one  of  the  coldest  and  latest  in  Lancashire, 
was  second  ;  also  with  some  good  blooms  which  ran 
those  of  Mr.  Bentley  somewhat  close.  Mr.  Knowles 
had  of  feathered  bizarres,  Sir  J.  Paxton  and  Robert 
Guest,  the  latter  very  fine  in  colour  ;  flamed  bizarres, 
Sir  J.  Paxton  and  Prince  of  Wales  ;  feathered  roses, 
Julia  Farnese  and  Modesty  ;  flamed  roses,  Lady  C. 
Gordon  and  Queen  of  England  ;  feathered  bybloe- 
mens,  Adonis  and  Mrs.  Hepworth  ;  flamed  byblce¬ 
mens,  Talisman  and  Adonis.  Third,  Mr.  Samuel 
Barlow,  J.P.,  Stakehill  House,  Castleton. 

WTith  six  flowers  Mr.  Bentley  took  the  first  prizes 
also,  having  feathered  bizarres,  William  Wilson  and 
flamed,  Sir  J.  Paxton;  feathered  roses.  Heroine; 
flamed,  Annie  McGregor ;  feathered  byblcemen, 
King  of  the  Universe  ;  and  flamed,  Talisman.  Mr. 
Knowles  again  came  second  with  feathered  bizarre, 
Lord  F._  Cavendish  ;  and  flamed,  Dr.  Hardy; 
roses,  Modesty,  flamed,  Triomphe  Royale  ;  feathered 
byblcemen,  Mrs.  Hepworth  ;  and  flamed,  Adonis. 

Mr.  J.  Knowles  was  first  with  three  feathered 
Tulips,  having  bizarre  Sir  J.  Paxton  ;  rose,  Lizzie, 
and  byblcemen,  King  of  the  Universe.  Second,  Mr. 
Bentley  with  bizarre  Garibaldi,  rose,  Mrs.  Collier, 
and  byblcemen,  Agnes.  With  three  flamed  flowers 
Mr.  Bentley  was  again  first,  with  bizarre  Sir  J. 
Paxton,  rose,  Mabel,  and  byblcemen,  Talisman. 
Second,  Mr.  C.  W.  Needham,  Royton,  with  bizarre 
Sir  J.  Paxton,  rose,  Aglaia,  and  bvbloemen,  Duchess 
of  Sutherland.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  go  into 
particulars  of  the  minor  classes,  as  the  foregoing 
afford  an  idea  of  the  leading  flowers  staged  on  this 
occasion. 

The  Breeder  Tulips  were  as  usual  very  attractive. 
Mr.  James  Bentley  was  placed  ist  with  six  breeders, 
two  of  each  class,  having  of  bizarres,  Sir  J.  Paxton 
and  Sulphur  ;  roses,  Annie  McGregor,  as  usual  very 
bright,  and  Miss  Burdett  Coutts  ;  byblcemens,  Glory 
of  Stakehill  and  Talisman.  Mr.  Samuel  Barlowwas 
2nd,  with  bizarres,  Sir  J.  Paxton  and  Sulphur ; 
roses,  Annie  McGregor  and  Miss  Burdett  Coutts ; 
and  byblcemens,  David  Jackson  and  Hepworth  Seed¬ 
ling.  With  three  breeders,  Mr.  James  Bentley  was 
ist,  with  bizarre,  Sir  J.  Paxton  ;  rose,  Annie  McGre¬ 
gor ;  and  byblcemen,  William  Parkinson.  2nd,  Mr. 
W.  Mellor,  Wakefield,  with  bizarre,  Sir  J.  Paxton; 
rose,  Thomas  Parker ;  bybloemen,  Queen  of  May. 
3rd,  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow,  with  bizarre,  Sir  J.  Paxton  ; 
rose,  Miss  Burdett  Coutts;  and  bybloemen,  Nim¬ 
bus.  The  premier  feathered  flower  wasdoybloemen, 
King  of  the  Universe;  and  the  premier  flamed,  Dr. 
Hardy,  both  shown  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley  in  his  first 
prize  pan  of  twelve  flowers  ;  and  it  is  not  usual  for 
both  to  be  found  in  one  stand. 

The  premier  bizarre  breeder  was  Richard  Yates, 
shown  by  Mr.  Bentley,  and  awarded  the  ist  prize  in 
the  class  for  bizarre  breeders.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
Mr.  Bentley  exhibited  the  three  premier  flowers. — 
R.  D. 

The  Butley  Tulip  Show. 

On  Thursday,  two  days  after,  Wednesday  having 
intervened  as  a  day  of  preparation  both  for 


individuals  and  flowers,  was  held  for  the  sixty- 
seventh  consecutive  year,  in  the  Orange  Tree  Inn,  at 
Butley,  a  village  near  to  Macclesfield,  the  above  show, 
and,  though  the  bloom  had  suffered  severely,  yet  a 
very  commendable  display  took  place.  Formerly-  a 
number  of  small  growers  lived  at  Butley,  but 
they  are  now  reduced  to  one  or  two,  and  by 
reason  of  the  competition  in  the  classes  being  thrown 
open,  some  of  the  leading  competitors  at  Old  Trafford 
brought  blooms,  and  added  materially  to  the  interest 
of  the  gathering,  and  the  early  train  from  Manchester 
and  Stockport  brought  a  Tulip-loving  contingent, 
while  other  growers  drove  to  this  pleasant  Cheshire 
village. 

If  one  would  see  a  T ulip  show  conducted  upon 
the  old  traditional  lines,  they  should  visit  the  Butley 
Exhibition,  where  they  would  see  much  to  interest 
and  gratify.  The  schedule  is  published  in  the  form 
of  a  handbill  ;  it  sets  forth  that  any  person  bringing 
flow-ers  to  this  meeting  can  be  put  upon  his  oath  if 
required,  to  show-  they  are  his  own  property  and 
blooming.  Growers  are  requested  to  send  the  names 
of  the  flowers  they  intend  to  exhibit  to  the  secretary 
three  days  before  the  show,  that  the  flowers  will  be 
judged  before  dinner,  and  that  non-subscribers  are 
admitted  to  the  show  on  payment  of  silver  at  the 
doors. 

Considerable  interest  attached  to  this  show  because 
Air.  Samuel  Barlow,  J.P.,  Stakehill  House,  being  the 
president  for  this  year,  had  generously  presented  a 
handsome  silver  cup,  value  ten  guineas,  for  the  best 
pan  of  six  flowers,  one  feathered  and  one  flamed  in 
each  class.  The  vice  president  is  Mr.  W.  Kitchen,  of 
Marple,  who  was  born  in  the  house,  and  whose 
family  were  proprietors  of  the  Orange  Tree  Inn  from 
the  commencement  of  the  show  down  to  last  year, 
when  the  then  landlady  and  treasurer  to  the  show. 
Miss  Kitchen,  his  sister,  died.  That  position  is  now- 
occupied  by  Miss  Brown,  the  present  occupier,  and  a 
relative  of  the  Kitchen  family. 

The  flowers  were  staged  forjudging  in  a  long  room 
used  for  club  and  other  purposes,  and  when  ready 
only  the  judges  and  stewards  were  allowed  to  remain 
in  it.  In  another  room  were  assembled  the  secretary 
and  his  assistants,  and  the  exhibitors.  As  soon  as 
the  award  was  made  in  one  class,  the  flowers  all 
staged  in  ginger  beer  bottles  with  wooden  tubes  in 
their  necks  were  placed  upon  a  tray  and  carried  by 
the  stewards  to  the  secretary,  who  recorded  the 
names  of  the  winners  as  well  as  the  winning  flowers 
in  a  book,  and  placed  the  prize  cards  upon  the  bottles. 
They  were  then  carried  back  by  the  stewards  and 
placed  in  due  order  upon  a  sloping  stage  of  nine 
narrow  shelves  at  one  end  of  the  room,  the  prize 
flowers  in  the  middle,  and  the  others  flanking  them 
on  either  side ;  this  went  on  until  the  record  was 
complete. 

There  were  four  competitors  for  the  cup,  which 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  James  W.  Bentley,  the  nephew 
of  the  president,  and  hon.  secretary  to  the  Royal 
National  Tulip  Society.  Of  bizarres  he  had 
feathered,  Lord  F.  Cavendish;  flamed,  Sir  J. 
Paxton  ;  roses,  leathered,  Alice ;  flamed,  Annie 
McGregor  ;  byblcemens,  feathered,  King  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse  ;  flamed,  Queen  of  May.  Mr.  James  Knowles, 
Stalybridge,  came  next  in  point  of  merit,  with  finely- 
marked  flowers,  but  a  little  too  young  and  therefore 
not  sufficiently  expanded.  He  had  of  bizarres, 
feathered,  Lord  Lilford  ;  flamed,  Dr.  Hardy  ;  by¬ 
blcemens,  feathered,  Queen  of  May ;  flamed,  Beauty 
of  Litchurch ;  roses,  feathered,  Lizzie  Dymock  ; 
flamed,  Mr.  Bright.  Mr.  W.  Kitchen  came  next, 
and  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow,  whose  flowers  had  suffered 
from  the  great  heat,  was  4th.  As  only  the  cup  was 
awarded  in  this  class,  the  other  stands  were  broken 
up  and  the  flowers  placed  in  the  various  classes  for 
single  blooms. 

The  awards  in  these  classes  ran  as  follows ; 
Feathered  bizarres:  Mr.  James  Knowles  ist  and  5th, 
with  Lord  Lilford,  4th  with  Sir  J.  Paxton,  and  6th 
withTypho;  2nd,  Mr.  "W.  Kitchen,  with  Sulphur; 
3rd,  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley,  with  Lord  F.  Cavendish. 
Byblcemens,  feathered  :  ist,  Mr.  W.  Kitchen,  with 
Violet  Amiable  ;  2nd,  Mr.  Knowles,  with  Mrs.  Hep¬ 
worth,  and  4th  with  Violet  Amiable;  3rd,  Mr.  J. 
W.  Bentley,  with  Violet  Amiable,  and  6th  with 
Queen  of  May;  5th,  Mr.  W.  Kitchen,  with  Lord 
Denman.  Roses,  feathered :  ist  and  2nd,  Mr. 
Knowles,  with  Lizzie  Dymock,  4th  with  Heroine, 
and  5th  with  Annie  McGregor;  3rd,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Bentley,  with  Mabel,  and  6th  with  Julia  Farnese. 
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Bizarres,  flamed:  ist,  Mr.  Knowles,  with  Sir  J. 
Paxton,  and  4th  with  Dr.  Hardy;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Bentley,  with  Sir  J.  Paxton  ;  3rd,  Mr.  W.  Dymock, 
with  Typho  ;  5th,  Mr.  S.  Barlow,  with  Sulphur  ;  6th, 
Mr.  J.  Hague,  unnamed.  Bybloemens,  flamed  :  ist, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley,  with  Queen  of  May,  2nd  with 
Adonis,  and  5th  with  Seedling ;  3rd,  Mr.  Knowles, 
with  Beauty  of  Litchurch,  4th  with  Lord  Denman, 
and  6th  with  Queen  of  May.  Roses,  flamed  :  ist, 
Mr.  R.  Chadwick,  with  Aglaea  ;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Kit¬ 
chen,  with  Madame  St.  Arnaud  ;  3rd,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Bentley,  with  Alice  Grey,  and  6th  with  Mabel ;  4th, 
Mr.  Knowles,  with  Lady  C.  Gordon,  and  5th  with 
Mrs.  Telford. 

The  premier  feathered  Tulip  wasbyblcemen  Violet 
Amiable,  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Kitchen,  and  the 
premier  flamed,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  shown  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  Bentley. 

Of  Breeder  Tulips,  the  best  pan  of  three  came 
from  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley,  who  had  bizarre,  Dr. 
Hardy ;  bybloemens,  May  Queen  ;  and  rose,  Rose 
Hill  ;  2nd,  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow,  with  bizarre,  Dr. 
Hardy;  bybloemen,  Martin’s  117;  and  rose,  Annie 
McGregor ;  3rd,  Mr.  C.  W.  Needham.  The  prizes 
in  the  classes  for  breeders  ran  as  follows  : — Bizarres, 
ist,  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley,  with  Dr.  Hardy  ;  2nd,  with 
Sir  J.  Paxton  ;  3rd,  with  Royal  Standard  ;  4th,  Mr. 
Samuel  Barlow,  with  Lord  Delamere;  and  5th,  with 
Dr.  Hardy.  Byblcemens,  ist,  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley, 
with  Seedling ;  2nd,  Mr.  C.  W.  Needham,  with 
Seedling;  3rd,  Mr.  J.  Hague,  with  Alice  Grey,  and 
5th,  with  King  of  the  Universe  ;  4th,  Mr.  S.  Barlow, 
with  Miss  Hardy.  Roses,  ist,  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley, 
with  Hepworth  Seedling;  2nd,  with  Lord  Derby; 
3rd,  Mr.  S.  Barlow,  with  Thomas  Parker  ;  4th,  with 
Miss  B.  Coutts  ;  and  5th,  with  Annie  McGregor. 

At  Butley  prizes  are  offered  for  seifs.  There  can 
be  but  two  classes  only  of  these ;  in  one  case  the 
ground  colour  of  the  bizarre  has  flooded  the  whole 
of  the  flower,  and  the  ground  of  the  rose  or  bybloe¬ 
men  the  other.  Mr.  S.  Barlow  was  the  only  exhi¬ 
bitor,  and  was  placed  first  with  Buttercup  in  one 
class,  and  with  Cygnet  in  the  class  for  a  white  self. 
The  former  is  very  deep  in  colour  and  handsome  in 
build. 

The  usual  dinner  took  place  during  the  afternoon, 
Mr.  Samuel  Barlow  presiding,  when  the  Silver  Cupi 
won  by  Mr.  Bentley,  was  presented  to  him  by  the 
chairman  accompanied  by  appropriate  musical 
honours. — K.  D. 


PANSY  SHOWS. 

Midland  Counties'  Pansy  Society. 

The  second  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  was 
held  in  the  Central  Hall,  Birmingham,  on  June  9th, 
the  day  being  a  very  hot  one,  as  the  previous  two  or 
three  days  and  nights  had  been  also.  The  flowers 
suffered  from  this  cause,  and  many  of  the  midland 
growers  knew  to  their  sorrow  what  the  great  heat 
had  done  for  them.  Still  there  was  an  excellent  dis¬ 
play,  and  a  good  competition  throughout.  In  the 
classes  for  amateurs  residing  in  the  eight  home 
counties,  the  awards  were  as  follows :  For  24 
fancies,  dissimilar:  ist,  Mr.  J.  Egginton,  Wolver¬ 
hampton  ;  2nd,  Mr.  A.  C.  Christie,  Shifnal ;  3rd, 
Mr.  Geo.  East,  Leicester ;  4th,  Mr.  George  Maun- 
drill,  Rothwell  Haigh,  Leeds.  For  18  fancies,  dis¬ 
similar  :  ist,  Mr.  J.  Egginton  ;  2nd,  Mr.  Thos.  Field, 
King's  Norton  ;  3rd,  Mr.  A.  C.  Christie;  4th,  Mr. 
G.  East.  For  12  fancies,  dissimilar:  ist,  Thomas 
Egginton,  Wolverhampton;  2nd,  Mr.  Wm. 
Fletcher,  Shifnal ;  3rd,  Mr.  J.  Hughes,  Birmingham  ; 
4th,  Mr.  Joseph  Barratt,  Dudley  Port.  For  6 
fancies:  ist,  Thomas  Egginton;  2nd,  Mr.  Wm. 
Fletcher ;  3rd,  Mr.  Henry  Pattison,  Shrewsbury  ; 
4th,  Mr.  Joseph  Barratt.  For  6  blooms  of  any  one 
variety  :  ist,  Mr.  J.  Egginton  ;  2nd,  T.  Egginton  ; 
3rd,  Mr.  Thomas  Field;  4th,  Mr.  A.  C.  Christie. 
Six  new  fancy  Pansies,  dissimilar :  ist,  Mr.  T.  Field  ; 
2nd,  Mr.  A.  C.  Christie. 

In  the  classes  for  show  Pansies,  Mr.  J.  Egginton 
was  ist  for  12,  and  Mr.  George  Maundrill  for  6  ;  and 
for  12  varieties  of  Violas,  6  blooms  of  each,  -Mr. 
Pattison  won  the  Silver  Medal.  Four  classes  were 
set  aside  for  maiden  growers  who  have  never  won  a 
prize,  and  brought  out  good  competition  from  four 
to  six  entries  in  a  class.  Five  classes  were  allotted 
to  the  trade  growers  in  the  eight  midland  counties. 
For  36  fancies,  dissimilar,  Mr.  Wm.  Sydenham  was 
ist ;  Messrs.  Pope&  Sons,  2nd  ;  and  Mr.  Pemberton, 
3rd.  For  24  blooms  :  ist,  Messrs.  Pope  &  Sons ; 


2nd,  Mr.  Wm.  Sydenham ;  3rd,  Mr.  Pemberton  ; 
4th,  Messrs.  Kimberley  &  Sons,  Coventry.  The 
same  exhibitors  were  winners  in  the  other  classes. 

Mr.  George  McLeod,  Chingford,  Essex,  gave  good 
prizes  for  respectively  12  fancy  Pansies  and  12  sprays 
of  Violas  for  growers  south  and  east  of  Reading,  but 
only  one  competitor  entered,  Mr.  E.  J.  Pether, 
Walthamstow, Essex  ;  his  Pansies  weresmall, showing 
the  effect  of  the  great  heat,  but  he  had  a  good  lot  of 
Violas.  The  great  interest,  however,  was  centred  in 
the  classes  open  to  all  growers  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  and  besides  the  midland  county  growers, 
Messrs.  Irvine,  Campbell,  Smellie  and  Bailey  were 
in  great  force  from  the  north. 

Open  Classes. 

In  the  class  for  48  fancies,  dissimilar,  the  first  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Smellie,  Florist,  Bushy, 
Glasgow ;  the  second  to  Mr.  M.  Campbell,  Florist, 
Blantyre;  the  third  to  Mr.  Andrew  Irvine,  Florist, 
Tighnabruaich  ;  and  the  fourth  to  Mr.  A.  Bailey, 
Junr.,  Florist,  Sunderland.  For  24  fancies,  dissimi¬ 
lar,  Mr.  Smellie  was  again  first ;  Mr.  Irvine,  second  ; 
Mr.  Campbell,  third;  and  Mr.  Bailey,  fourth.  For 24 
show  varieties,  dissimilar,  some  superb  blooms  were 
to  be  seen  amongst  those  staged,  and  it  was  a  great 
treat  to  the  midland  florists  to  see  such  blooms.  Mr. 
Irvine  was  first ;  Mr.  Smellie  second  ;  Mr.  Bailey 
third;  and  Mr.  Campbell  fourth.  For  six  blooms  of 
any  one  variety,  Mr.  Smellie  came  in  first ;  Mr. 
Campbell,  second ;  Mr.  Bailey,  third  ;  and  Mr. 
Irvine,  fourth. 

In  a  class  for  “24  new  fancies  sent  out  in  the 
Autumn  of  1890,  and  may  include  seedlings  to  be 
sent  out  in  the  Autumn  of  1892  or  Spring  of  18931 
but  must  be  named  and  owned  by  the  Exhibitor,’ 
the  handsome  Gold  Medal  given  as  the  first  prize 
was  won  by  Mr.  Andrew  Irvine  ;  second,  Mr.  Smellie  1 
third,  Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Smellie  also  won  Mr.  Wm’ 
Sydenham's  Silver  Medal  for  6  new  fancy  Pansies  ; 
and  Mr.  Andrew  Irvine  won  Messrs.  Dobbie  & 
Co.’s  Silver  Medal  for  12  new  and  distinct  varieties 
of  Violas,  amongst  them  H.  M.  Stanley  and  Dorothy 
Tennant  being  both  very  fine.  Several  special  prizes 
were  offered  by  various  friends,  one  a  Silver  Medal, 
for  3  blooms  each  of  “James  S.  Irvine"  and 

Dorothy  Emily  Irvine,”  being  won  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Frater,  Linlithgow,  N.B. 

New  Varieties. 

A  few  First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  to 
seedlings,  viz.  : — Fancy,  John  Knox,  and  show, 
Winnie  Irvine,  both  from  Mr.  Andrew  Irvine.  Fancy, 
Andrew  Frater,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wm.  h  rater, 
Linlithgow'.  Fancy,  Mrs.  B.  Smellie,  and  fancy, 
Wm.  Watson,  and  fancy,  Mrs.  D.  Johnson,  all  from 
Mr.  J.  Smellie,  Bushy,  Glasgow.  Show  Pansy 
Winnie  Irvine,  is  a  beautiful  Primrose  self,  faultless 
in  every  way.  It  is  a  model  flower  of  great  excellence. 
A  very  beautiful  seedling  Viola  was  staged  again 
this  year  by  Mr.  J.  Hutton,  named  Duke  of  Clarence, 
under  which  name  it  was  shown  last  year.  The 
low'er  petals  are  of  a  rich  glossy  satiny  black  colour 
with  blue  lilac  clouded  top  petals  of  fine  form,  and  the 
writer  of  these  notes  has  seen  it  growing.  A  First- 
class  Certificate  was  awarded  to  it. 

Some  of  the  finest  flowers  in  the  stands  generally 
throughout  were  Mrs.  D.  Johnson  (Smellie),  a  fine 
back  row  flower  of  great  size  and  fine  form,  a 
greatly  improved  James  Swan  style.  William 
Watson  (Smellie),  rich  blue  violet  top  petals,  excellent 
clean  solid  blotch  on  a  small  primrose  belting  to 
lower  petals.  Mrs.  B.  Smellie,  Miss  French  style, 
and  a  fine  flower  ;  Arthur  Frater,  clean,  solid  and 
rich  in  colour,  deep  primrose  belting  in  lower  petals, 
and  deep  blue  lilac  clouded  top  petals.  Irvine  s 
Seedlings,  also  Mr.  David  Allan,  Kate  McArthur, 
Maggie  A.  Scott,  Agnes  Mormon,  Mrs.  R.  S.  Niven, 
Wm.  Adam,  Lady  Duff,  Maggie  Douglas,  Louise 
Werter,  Bella  Johnson,  Betsy  Kelly,  James  S.  Irvine, 
Lord  Tennyson,  David  Rennie,  Jennie  Paterson, 
Mrs.  Train,  an  improved  Maggie  A.  Scott,  with  more 
solid  blotch  ;  Henry  Eckford,  Maggie  Douglas,  Tom 
Travis,  and  James  Campbell. 

Mr.  Irvine  sent  also  a  great  lot  of  blooms  not  for 
competition,  as  also  did  Mr.  Wm.  Sydenham,  of 
Tamworth,  including  a  large  stand  of  72  blooms  of 
his  new  variety  Duchess  of  Portland.  Messrs. 
Thomson  &  Co.,  Birmingham,  contributed  three 
dozen  or  more  pots  of  admirably  grown  Violas  of 
hardy  sorts,  showing  what  charming  things  they  are 
for  indoor  decoration,  also  in  a  cut  state  in  bunches, 
and  a  nice  lot  of  herbaceous  cut  blooms,  Palms,  etc. 
Messrs.  Hewitt  &  Co.,  Solihull,  also  sent  a  fine  lot  of 


cut  herbaceous  plants  and  other  plants  in  pots,  and 
a  lot  of  fine  tuberous  Begonia  blooms,  and  Mr.  R. 

H.  Vertegans,  Chad  Valley  Nursery,  a  box  of  the 
lovely  Cytisus  Andreana  in  full  bloom,  and  cut 
examples  of  the  superb  herbaceous  plant  Khomnya 
Coulteri. 

Leicester  Pansy  Society 

Leicester  and  the  surrounding  counties  have  for  a 
long  number  of  years  brought  to  the  front  a  great 
number  of  cultivators  of  our  old  Florists'  flowers, 
and  very  recently  a  few  cultivators  of  the  Pansy 
determined  to  form  a  society  with  the  intention  of 
holding  an  annual  exhibition  of  this  flower,  the  first 
taking  place  on  Saturday,  the  nth  inst.,  in  the 
Lecture  Hall  of  the  Liberal  Club.  Four  or  five  days 
previously  of  almost  tropical  heat  had  upset  the 
flowers,  and  the  calculations  of  some  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tors  ;  still  there  was  a  goodly  display  of  blooms  and 
a  fair  number  of  competitors,  and  everything  tended 
to  the  encouragement  of  the  committee  to  expand 
their  schedule  in  the  future. 

In  the  class  for  24  fancy  Pansies,  dissimilar,  Mr. 
Wm.  Whitehead  was  ist,  amongst  his  best  being 
Donald  Morrison,  Neil  McKay,  Tom  Travis,  Archie 
Buchanan,  David  Rennie,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 
in  excellent  character,  with  deep  solid  cleanly  cut 
blotch  ;  2nd,  Mr.  George  East,  his  most  striking 
blooms  being  Maggie  A.  Scott,  May  Hynd,  Neil 
Gillies  and  Tom  Travis.  Eighteen  fancy  Pansies, 
dissimilar:  ist,  Mr.  George  East.  Twelve  fancy 
Pansies,  dissimilar:  ist,  Mr.  Hy.  Yeomans,  with  fine 
blooms  of  Tom  Travis,  Neil  McKay,  Lord  Hamilton, 
Betsy  Kelly  and  others  ;  2nd,  Mr.  Dingley,  amongst 
his  best  being  Mrs.  Hugh  Weir,  Mrs.  J.  McCombe, 
Neil  McKay,  David  Strachan  and  some  fair 
seedlings;  3rd,  Mr.  John  Bowles.  Six  fancy  Pansies, 
any  one  variety,  well-filled  class  :  ist,  Mr.  Dingley, 
with  a  bright  yellow  seedling  fancy  with  good  blotch 
and  promising  if  it  can  be  grown  larger;  2nd,  Mr. 
Yeomans  ;  3rd,  Mr.  J.  Bowles.  All  the  above  classes 
were  confined  to  amateurs  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Leicester. 

In  a  class  for  12  fancy  Pansies,  dissimilar,  open  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  Messrs.  Biddles,  Lough¬ 
borough,  were  ist,  and  in  this  stand  were  fine 
blooms  of  Mrs.  John  "McConnell,  Lord  Hamilton, 
Allan  Ashcroft,  and  Tom  Travis  ;  2nd,  Mr.  Yeomans; 
3rd,  Mr.  G.  East.  For  24  fancy  Pansies,  open  to 
all  growers:  ist,  Mr.  Wm.  Sydenham,  Tamworth,  of 
whose  flowers  scarcely  any  were  named ;  2nd, 
Messrs.  Biddles  &  Co.  Mr.  Sydenham  also  sent, 
not  for  competition,  72  blooms  of  his  Duchess  of 
Portland,  and  a  collection  of  others,  Tom  Travis, 
George  Anderson,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  Maggie 
A.  Scott,  and  Lord  Hamilton  being  very  fine. 

New  Varieties. 

Mr.  Andrew  Irvine,  Tighnabruaich,  attended  on  his 
way  to  York  from  the  Birmingham  Pansy  Show, 
and  set  up  a  wonderfully  fine  stand  of  24  new  sorts, 
many  of  them  not  yet  in  commerce.  Almost  all 
should  be  in  every  collection,  for  all  are  so  fine,  some 
wonderfully  fine,’  and  they  richly  deserve  recording 
as  follows  : — - 

James  S.  Irvine,  a  rich-coloured  flower  with 
superb  large  solid  blotch,  and  of  the  finest  form  and 
substance  :  Mrs.  John  McConnell,  Lord  Hamilton, 
Mrs.  W.  Dean,  a  beautiful  attractive  light  flower, 
very  fine  as  shown  :  Donald  Morrison,  Lizzie  Irvine, 
very  rich  in  colour  and  fine;  Robert  Jamieson,  of 
Donald  Morrison  type,  very  rich  in  colour  and  a 
superb  flower;  William  Scott,  a  very  fine  flower 
with  claret  top  petals,  grand  blotch,  smooth  and  of 
fine  form  ;  Tom  Travis,  George  Anderson,  rich  gold 
with  bright  bronzy-brown  top  petals  and  superb 
dense  clean  cut  blotch  ;  Maggie  McPhail,  a  charm¬ 
ing  and  distinct  flower  of  fine  form  and  substance  ; 
W.  H.  Gabb,  bright  rich  yellow  with  dark  bronzy- 
violet  top  petals  and  grand  blotch  and  extra  fine  : 
Alexander  Duncan,  somewhat  resembling  Lord 
Hamilton,  but  distinct  and  very  fine  ;  Archie  Scott, 
style  of  J.  J.  Ashton,  with  very  fine  lower  petals  and 
side  petals  shouldering  high  and  close,  a  first-class 
flower  ;  Mrs.  D.  Pinkerton,  the  best  white  we  have 
with  very  dense  cleanly  cut  blotch  ;  Allan 
McCrossam,  of  Allan  Ashcroft  style  but  brighter, 
a  grand  flower  in  size,  iorm,  and  substance  , 
Helen  Valance,  a  very  fine  flower,  with  a 
touch  of  Lord  Hamilton  in  it,  a  very  fine 
thing;  Nina  Scott,  much  brighter  than  Archie 
Buchanan,  a  grand  flower  in  form,  substance,  and 
blotch  ;  T.  Morton,  a  distinct  grand  flower  deeper  in 
colour  than  James  S.  Irvine  ;  George  Irvine,  a  rich 
velvety-crimson,  tinted  flower,  of  the  finest  form  and 
substance  ;  and  Captain  Steel,  another  rich-coloured 
fine  flower. 

Messrs.  Biddles  &  Co.  contributed  a  line  display 
of  cut  herbaceous  blooms,  twenty-five  varieties, 
which  took  the  first  prize  easily,  large  bunches  of 
good  things  well  displayed :  second,  Mr.  John 
Bowles.  The  Abbey  Park  authorities  sent  also  a 
large  collection  of  cut  flowers,  and  there  was  a  large 
dispiay  of  Ranunculus,  and  Anemone  and  Iris  blooms 
from  Mr.  Rootzen. 
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THE  GARDENING  WORLD 


A  VISIT  TO  CLAREMONT. 

The  committee  of  gardeners  of  Kingston  and 
Surbiton,  who  recently  conducted  a  successful 
concert  at  the  former  place  in  aid  of  the  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund,  upon  the  invitation  of  Mr.  E.  Burrell 
and  with  the  sanction  of  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of 
Albany,  paid  a  visit  to  Claremont,  Esher,  on  the 
afternoon  of  Friday  last.  The  party  enjoyed  a  very 
delightful  ride  through  the  beautiful  country  which 
intervenes  between  Kingston  and  Claremont,  being 
conveyed  in  a  large  brake  which  had  been  chartered 
by  the  secretary,  Mr.  A.  Dean,  who  also  furnished 
the  needful  comestibles. 

Reaching  the  royal  demesne  about  3  p.m  ,  the 
party  were  taken  through  the  various  glass-houses 
and  kitchen  gardens  first,  therf  took  tea  together  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burrell  and  family,  under  what  is 
perhaps  the  noblest  tree  of  its  kind,  a  magnificent 
spreading  Pterocarya  caucasica,  which  has  a 
breadth  of  some  80  feet,  and  stands  on  a  lawn  near 
the  gardener's  house.  After  having  thus  rested  and 
refreshed,  the  splendid  pleasure  grounds  were  visited, 
and  these  fully  justified  the  term  applied  by  one  of 
the  visitors  that  they  “  resembled  a  scene  from  fairy¬ 
land,  or  a  portion  of  paradise.”  The  visit  was 
well  timed  to  see  the  myriads  of  gigantic  clumps  of 
Rhodedendrons  in  the  grounds  at  their  best,  and 
although  these  consist  chiefly  of  the  soft  mauve 
purple  tinted  Ponticum,  yet  it  would  seem  as  if  other 
and  gaudier  kinds  would  in  such  a  scene  have  been 
an  improper  introduction. 

The  fine  mansion,  built  by  Vanbrugh,  is  of  the 
Grecian  style  of  architecture,  and  is  a  bold  though 
somewhat  bald  building.  It  commands  some  grand 
views  as  well  as  much  of  the  surrounding  grounds. 
These  are  remarkable  for  their  lofty  elevations,  dells, 
glades,  and  undulations,  for  their  noble  and  varied 
trees,  the  wealth  of  evergreen  shrubs,  the  numerous 
and  beautiful  views  of  the  surrounding  country  seen 
from  them,  and  for  the  great  capacity  shown  in  the 
laying  out  of  such  a  situation  which  must  be 
regarded  as  amongst  the  finest  efforts  of  that  great 
landscapist  Capability  Brown.  The  party  were 
led  up  a  steep  incline  just  after  passing  the  mansion, 
to  a  lofty  quadrangular  tower  built  probably  as  an 
observatory  and  landmark  in  1714.  The  first 
floor  of  this  building  is  now  used  as  a  gymnasium 
for  the  royal  children.  From  its  summit  the  out¬ 
look  is  singularly  varied  and  beautiful,  and  well  was 
the  exercise  in  reaching  it  repaid. 

Thence,  a  little  farther  on,  stands  a  large  Camellia 
house,  quite  alone,  but  having  in  it  two  large  clumps 
of  trees,  some  fifty  years  planted,  and  which  are  in 
the  rudest  of  health,  and  bloom  superbly  every  year. 
Fronting  this  house  is  an  elevated  terrace,  down 
from  which  the  onlooker  gazes  into  vistas  of  beauty 
below,  that  command  the  warmest  admiration.  The 
noble  trees,  the  masses  of  evergreens,  the  extreme 
wealth  of  bloom  all  serve  to  create  what  could  hardly 
be  characterised  as  other  than  lovely  scenes.  Then 
on  through  the  masses  of  the  shrubs,  amidst  which 
run  numerous  soft  grassy  glades,  the  visitors  came 
upon  the  pretty  Gothic  memorial  chapel  erected  in 
honour  of  the  mourned  Princess  Charlotte,  who  was 
regarded  as  the  heiress  to  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain,  and  died  at  Claremont  soon  after  her 
marriage  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Belgium.  This  is  a 
singularly  pretty  building  and  stands  on  a  high 
elevation,  from  which  again  were  obtained  other 
views  of  the  foreground  and  lake  in  the  distance, 
so  beautiful  as  to  excite  the  liveliest  admiration,  ex¬ 
celling  all  other  previous  scenes  for  floral  beauty, 
variation  of  outline,  and  vegetable  luxuriance. 

Then  passing  by  devious  ways  amidst  the  huge 
clumps  of  bloom  on  every  hand  the  party,  conducted 
by  Mr.  Burrell  and  the  courteous  house  steward,  were 
led  round  by  the  charming  lake,  thence  through 
other  glades,  rich  with  noble  trees,  to  the  mansion 
again,  thence  back  to  the  gardener's  house,  whence, 
after  an  hour's  rest  and  some  needful  refreshment, 
they  set  out  on  their  return  home,  loud  in  praise 
of  all  they  had  seen,  of  the  exceeding  kindness  and 
hospitality  shown  them,  and  of  the  delightful  nature 
of  the  outing  they  had  enjoyed. 

The  glass-houses  show  in  the  vineries  abundant 
crops  of  Black  Hamburgh,  Foster’s  Seedling,  Mrs. 
Pince's  Black  Muscat,  Lady  Downes,  Gros  Colmar, 
and  Alicante  Grapes.  There  are  capital  crops  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  other  houses,  and  very 
good  crops  on  the  walls  outside,  and  also  of  Cherries, 
Cucumbers,  Melons,  Tomatos,  etc. — all  doing  finely 


and  carrying  heavy  crops.  On  the  back  of  a  long, 
low  house,  devoted  to  Tomatos  now,  is  a  row  of 
Bougainvillea  glabra,  the  which  could  hardly  be 
excelled  for  beauty  or  for  robust  growth.  The 
kitchen  gardens  are  extensive  and  well  cropped. 
William  Hurst,  first  early  Pea,  is  fruiting  abundantly. 
Gooseberries  on  trellises  are  fruiting  freely  also.  In 
the  surrounding  grounds  are  several  fine  specimens 
of  the  “  Jamaica  Coffee  trees,"  also  a  fine  one  of  the 
Maidenhair  tree,  Salisburia  adiantifolia,  beautiful  in 
its  characteristic  leafage  ;  and  also  of  the  Virginia 
Bay,  Sassafras  officinale.  1  he  gardens  at  Claremont 
are  always  delightful,  but  perhaps  never  more  lovely 
than  early  in  June. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  HORTICUL¬ 
TURAL  EXHIBITION. 

The  Rhododendrons. 

Some  of  the  larger  beds  in  the  open  air  gardens  at 
Earl’s  Court  are  very  appropriately  filled  with  Rho¬ 
dodendrons.  Owing  to  the  large  number  of  varieties 
in  each  bed  a  full  display  at  any  one  time  could  not 
be  expected.  Some  are  early,  others  late,  and  as 
some  are  only  yet  in  bud  a  continuous  display  has 
been  the  result.  Messrs  H.  Lane  &  Son,  Berkham- 
stead,  have  done  the  planting  in  the  middle  garden, 
where  some  very  beautiful  varieties  may  be  noted.  We 
were  particularly  struck  with  one  having  pink  flowers 
with  a  broad  almost  carmine  edge.  A  semi-double 
or  hose-in-hose  lilac  variety  was  very  floriferous. 
Others  are  pink,  rose,  or  white,  more  or  less  spotted 
or  blotched  on  the  upper  segment.  A  large  undu¬ 
lating  bed  in  the  western  garden  was  planted  by 
Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross.  Here 
again  the  range  of  colours  was  considerable.  A 
crimson-red  variety  was  notably  conspicuous,  as  well 
as  a  dwarf  blush-coloured  sort  having  a  large  crim¬ 
son  blotch  on  the  upper  segment.  The  dry  spring 
and  the  unusually  dry  weather  of  last  week  has  been 
very  prejudicial  to  recently-moved  Rhododendrons. 

In  the  main  building  the  beds  are  chiefly  made  up 
of  Palms,  Conifers,  and  various  flowering  shrubs, 
but  the  plants  surrounding  the  margins  of  the  beds 
are  renewed  from  time  to  time  with  flowering  plants 
in  season.  At  present  Rhododendrons  constitute  a 
great  part  of  the  display,  and  having  been  grown  in 
pots  they  have  not  been  influenced  prejudically  by 
the  dry  weather.  Several  beds  are  garnished  or 
brightened  in  this  way  by  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  & 
Son,  Upper  Holloway,  who  have  used  Indian  Azaleas 
and  hardy  Rhododendrons.  A  variety  of  the  latter 
with  pale  purple  flowers  and  a  black  blotch  is  fine, 
as  are  some  others  with  rose  and  mauve  flowers,  the 
latter  having  a  large  crimson  blotch.  A  narrow 
horse-shoe  shaped  bed  is  entirely  filled  with  Indian 
Azaleas  and  hardy  Rhododendrons.  Four  beds  are 
furnished  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush&  Son,  Highgate. 
Some  of  the  varieties  are  very  pretty,  such  as  those 
with  large,  intense  rose  flowers,  rose  with  a  carmine 
edge,  and  white  with  a  greenish -yellow  blotch,  and 
floriferous.  The  variety  named  Oculatum  nigrum  is 
characterised  by  a  blackish-crimson  blotch  on  a  soft 
purple  ground. 

Some  little  time  ago  two  large  beds  were  edged 
with  Roses  in  pots  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough. 
Rhododendrons  are  now  the  leading  feature,  and 
most  of  the  varieties  are  of  very  choice  kinds,  par¬ 
ticularly  a  large  rose  sort  with  a  pale  yellow  blotch. 
A  curious  arrangement  of  colours  is  seen  in  a  sort 
with  white  flowers  and  a  black  blotch,  while  the 
buds  are  of  a  deep  lilac  just  before  expansion 
Insectivorous  Plants. 

Some  time  ago  we  stated  that  a  house  was  to  be  fitted 
up  and  filled  with  insectivorous  plants  by  Messrs. 
B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Horticultural  Exhibition.  This 
has  been  done  and  filled  in  a  most  attractive  way 
with  various  subjects  independently  of  the  insecti¬ 
vorous  plants.  In  the  centre  is  a  piece  of  rock  work 
built  of  Derbyshire  tufa  with  a  fountain  in  the  middle. 
The  rockwork  is  furnished  with  a  great  variety  of 
plants,  including  Vriesia  hieroglyphica,  Caladiums, 
Anthuriums,  Ferns,  and  Ficus  repens. 

The  Nepenthes  suspended  from  the  roof  include 
N.  Mastersiana,  N.  Rafflesiana,  and  N.  Hookeriana. 
Other  plants  of  this  class  are  Darlingtonia  cali- 
fornica,  Drosera  capensis,  D.  dichotoma,  Sarracenia 
Chelsoni,  S.  Maddisoniana,  and  various  others,  most 
of  which  have  just  made  their  young  leaves  but  are 
not  yet  very  highly  coloured. 

Several  groups  of  Venus  fly-trap  (Dionaea  musci- 
pula)  are  distributed  round  the  sides  of  the  house 


and  protected  by  means  of  large  bell-glasses.  Many 
of  them  are  in  bloom ,  while  all  appear  to  be  in  robust 
health  making  young  leaves.  They  constitute  a 
source  of  attraction  to  visitors  as  the  house  is  nearly 
always  filled  during  the  afternoon.  Around  the 
sides  of  the  house  a  fine  collection  of  Orchids  in 
bloom  adds  much  to  the  general  appearance  of  the 
whole.  They  include  a  large  piece  of  Cymbidium 
Lowianum,  Vanda  tricolor,  V.  suavis,  Miltonias, 
Cattleyas,  Lselias,  and  Dendrobiums.  A  case  of  the 
fine  leaved  Bertolonias  and  Sonerillas  also  add  a 
feature  to  the  house. 

- - 

AZALEODENDRONS. 

Notwithstanding  the  affinity  between  Azaleas  and 
Rhododendrons,  and  which  has  now  been  established 
for  many  years  in  this  country,  the  two  names  are 
still  kept  up  in  gardens,  and  will  be  for  many  years 
to  come.  Botanically  speaking,  no  generic  difference 
can  be  shown  to  exist  between  the  so-called  Azalea 
indica  and  Rhododendron  ponticum.  L' Illustration 
Horticole  has  an  article  on  some  new  hybrids  between 
Azalea  mollis  and  hardy  Rhododendrons,  presumably 
the  garden  hybrids  of  R.  ponticum,  R.  catawabiense 
and  others.  In  spite  of  the  recognised  botanical 
affinities  of  the  two  kinds,  M.  Emile  Rodigas  does 
not  hesitate  to  form  a  new  genus,  namely,  Azaleo- 
dendron,  compounded  of  the  names  of  the  two  parent 
genera,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  new  nomencla¬ 
ture. 

It  is  no  new  fact  to  state  that  Rhododendrons  and 
Azaleas  will  readily  hybridise  with  one  -another,  for 
that  was  demonstrated  by  the  Rev.  Dean  Herbert 
many  years  ago,  and  who  was  the  first  to  show  that 
no  valid  distinction  existed  between  the  so-called 
species  of  Rhododendron  and  Azalea.  The  hybridist 
in  the  present  case  was  M.  Gustave  Vander  Meulen, 
of  Ghent,  one  of  the  veterans  of  Ghent  horticulture, 
and  who  is  now  on  the  point  of  retiring  from  business 
and  wishes  to  give  up  his  stock  of  plants.  M.  E. 
Rodigas  considers  that  several  of  the  hybrids  are 
extremely  distinct,  but  says  that  the  flowers  have  the 
fault,  if  it  may  be  considered  one,  that  they 
are  smaller  than  those  of  their  pollen  parents, 
namely,  Rhododendron  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan  and 
Leopard . 

He  describes  four  of  them,  one  of  which  has  lively 
violet-rose  flowers,  pale  towards  the  sinus  of  the 
lobes,  which  are  imbricated  ;  the  upper  lobe  is 
marked  with  numerous  brown  spots,  and  the  back  of 
the  flower  is  of  a  uniform  hue  except  that  all  the 
principal  nerves  are  of  a  darker  hue.  Another  type 
has  fleshy  carmine  rose  flowers,  the  centre  being 
darker  ;  the  dark  brown  spots  marking  the  upper 
lobe  are  disposed  in  rows  along  the  secondary  nerves. 
The  reverse  of  the  flower  is  lively  rose  and  more 
highly  coloured  along  the  nerves.  The  third  type 
has  flowers  no  larger  than  those  of  Azalea  amoena. 
They  are  creamy  white  with  a  beautiful  rosy  lilac 
margin.  The  lobes  are  fringed  on  the  margin,  and 
the  pistil  lilac  all  over  the  summit.  The  whole 
corolla,  however,  is  puny.  The  fourth  type  has 
white  flowers  margined  with  a  lively  flamed  rose, 
which  is  darkest  at  the  sinus  of  the  lobes.  The 
external  face  is  darker,  and  the  style  is  rose.  A 
leading  feature  of  these  hybrids  is  that  the  pistil  is 
greatly  elongated  as  in  the  Rhododendrons. 

The  same  horticulturist  has  effected  a  reciprocal 
cross,  that  is,  he  fecundated  the  flowers  of  Rhodo¬ 
dendron  with  pollen  of  the  Azaleas.  In  this  case 
the  seedlings  obtained  are  less  varied.  The  pistils 
are  very  short  as  in  Azalea.  Pollen  is  very  scarce 
in  the  hybrids  and  sometimes  entirely  absent.  The 
colours  of  the  novelties  are  also  rather  fugacious. 
Besides,  the  plants  obtained  from  Azalea  mollis 
fertilised  by  Rhododendrons  are  more  delicate  than 
the  seed  parent  itself.  .They  easily  withstand 
ordinary  winters,  and  preserve  their  foliage,  but  in 
such  a  winter  as  that  of  1890  and  1891,  the  foliage 
mostly  drops.  The  flowering  period,  however,  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  seed  parent.  But  when 
the  plants  are  placed  in  a  temperate  house  after  the 
first  cold  or  frosty  weather,  they  flower  freely  in  four 
or  five  weeks. 

These  hybrids  have,  moreover,  great  merit, 
especially  when  grafted  upon  Rhododendron  stocks. 
By  this  means  the)'  can  be  completely  pruned, 
leaving  only  the  strong  wood,  and  in  spite  of  ths 
pruning,  all  the  shoots  of  the  season  form  buds  and 
flower  as  well  as  if  the  plant  had  not  been  subjected 
to  pruning.  M.  G.  Vander  Meulen  has  grafted  these 
hybrids  both  upon  Rhododendron  ponticum  and 
Azalea  mollis,  with  successful  results  in  both  cases, 
but  R.  ponticum  as  a  stock  has  given  the  best  results. 
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Dipladexia  atropurpurea  Clarkei. 


new  §  mm 

The  undermentioned  plants,  flowers,  and  fruits  were 
exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  the  7th  inst.,  and  were  accorded  certifi¬ 
cates  according  to  merit. 

Dipladenia  atropurpurea  Clarkei. — Although 
a  relatively  old  introduction,  we  very  seldom  see 
D.  atropurpurea  in  cultivation,  a  fact  which  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted,  considering  the  beauty  and 
.  distinctness  of  its  flowers,  though  it  be  but  a  shy 
bloomer.  The  leaves  are  relatively  small,  oblanceo- 
late-oblong,  and  deep  green.  The  stems  are  slender 
and  twining,  but  of  very  moderate  length,  so  that  a 
plant  can  be  grown  for  a  long  time  in  pots  of  a  con¬ 
venient  size  to  be  used  in  stoves  where  space  is  a  con¬ 
sideration.  Theflowers  of  the  varietyillustrated below 
are  somewhat  funnel-shaped,  with  a  five-lobed  lamina 
of  a  rich  maroon-crimson  ;  the  tube  is  suddenly 
widened  a  little  above  the  base,  and  the  wider  portion 
is  white  and  rose  externally,  and  striped  with  orange- 
red  and  yellow  internally .  The  effect  is  all  the  more 
striking  when  the  sun  is 
shining  upon  the  flowers. 

A  flowering  plant  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  I' . 

Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans, 
when  a  First-class  Certifi¬ 
cate  was  awarded. 

Ixora  Westii. — When 
well  grown,  as  were  those 
specimens  of  cut  flowers 
shown  by  Mr.  J.  Hudson, 
gardener  to  the  Messrs, 
de  Rothschild,  Gunners- 
bury  House,  Acton,  this 
Ixora  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  on  account  of  it  s 
large  trusses  of  delicate, 
rosy-pink  flowers,  which 
are,  however,  almost  pure 
white  on  first  expansion, 
but  gradually  deepen  to 
pink.  As  the  flowers  on 
a  truss  open  at  different 
times  we  generally  get  a 
pleasing  mixture  of  white 
and  pink  flowers.  The 
flowers  are  large  for  an 
Ixora,  with  spathulate 
segments  and  a  slender 
pink  tube.  The  foliage 
is  ample,  and  fine.  Several 
large  trusses  were  shown, 
and  a  First-class  Certifi¬ 
cate  was  awarded. 

Pyreihrum  Marie. — 

The  flowers  of  this 
garden  variety  are  single, 
with  relatively  broad 
white  rays  narrowing  to 
a  point,  and  arranged 
about  two  layers  deep. 

The  disc  is  prominent 
and  golden  yellow.  On 
the  whole  the  flower 
may  be  compared  to  the 
single  Chrysanthemum  named  Mary  Anderson. 
Award  of  Merit. 

Pyrethrum  Alfred  Kelway. — The  heads  of  this 
variety  are  double  and  not  unlike  the  style  of  an 
Anemone  Chrysanthemum,  while  the  colour  would 
also  correspond.  The  rays  are  long  and  flat,  while 
the  florets  of  the  disc  are  tubular  with  a  short 
slightly  oblique  and  toothed  mouth.  Ail  are  of  a 
deep  purplish-red,  and  the  disc  florets  form  a  high 
and  conspicuous  crown,  to  which  the  ray  florets 
form  a  guard.  Both  varieties  of  Pyrethrum  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son  Langport,  Somer¬ 
set,  and  received  Awards  of  Merit. 

Carnation  Yellow  Queen.— This  tree  variety 
appears  to  be  a  vigorous  grower  with  stems  about 
2  ft.  high,  well  furnished  with  perfectly  double  clear 
yellow  flowers  of  medium  size.  The  petals  are  broad 
and  rounded,  and  by  no  means  overcrowded.  The 
leaves  are  narrow  and  glaucous. 

Gloxinia  The  Beacon.— The  oblong  dark  green 
leaves  of  this  variety  are  of  good  form  and  substance. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  rich  crimson-scarlet  and  of  the 
usual  approved  form,  although  only  moderate  in 
size.  The  tube  is  spotted  at  the  base  internally  and 
rosy-white  externally. 


Gloxinia  Ensign. — Theflowers  of  this  Glcxinia 
are  of  great  size  with  seven  reniform  overlapping 
lobes  which  are  purple  at  the  base,  with  a  band  of 
blue  immediately  inside  the  white  margin  with 
which  it  runs  parallel,  and  therefore  forms  an 
arch.  The  white  tube  is  spotted  with  purple. 
Awards  of  Merit  were  accorded  both  the  Gloxinias 
and  the  Carnation,  all  of  which  were  exhibited  by 
J.  Donaldson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  Bones),  Tower 
House,  Chiswick. 

Gladiolus  byzantinus  albus. — The  segments  of 
this  albino  are  white  with  exception  of  a  yellow  line 
running  along  the  midrib  of  five  of  them.  The 
upper  segments  is  considerably  the  broader,  and 
pure  white.  The  leaves  are  of  the  usual  sword¬ 
shaped  type.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  the 
variety  when  shown  by  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Shirley 
Vicarage,  Croydon. 

New  Fruits. 

Peach  Amsden  June. — The  trees  from  which  the 
fruits  shown  were  gathered,  were  planted  in  1891, 
and  furthermore  were  ripened  on  trees  about  fifteen 


weeks  after  the  time  of  starting.  The  Peaches  are  of 
medium  size  and  almost  of  a  uniform  soft  orange-red, 
while  the  pubescence  is  by  no  means  prominent. 
The  tree  crops  heavily  A  dish  of  fruit  was  shown  by 
Mr.  G.  Wythes,  gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  Syon  House,  Brentford,  and  re¬ 
ceived  an  Award  of  Merit. 

Melon  Ritching’s  Perfection. — The  fruit  of  this 
Melon  is  of  medium  size,  regularly  pear-shaped,  and 
therefore  strikingly  distinct.  The  rind  is  yellow, 
netted  with  grey,  and  relatively  thin.  The  flesh  is 
very  pulpy,  juicy,  melting,  rich  in  flavour,  and  of  a 
dark  green.  The  variety  is  the  result  of  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  William  Tillery  and  Read's  Scarlet.  A  fruit 
was  shown  by  Dr.  Frankland,  F.R.S.,  F.R.H.S., 
Reigate  Hill,  Surrey,  when  an  Award  of  Merit  was 
accorded  it. 


TRANSATLANTIC  “  NOTIONS.” 

The  latest  in  bridal  bouquets  is  a  pot  of  white 
Azaleas  carried  by  the  bride ;  novel  if  outre.  ‘  ‘  Spring¬ 
time  ”  dinners  were  the  correct  thing  during  Easter. 
The  menus  were  vernal,  and  the  decorations  green, 
with  early  spring  flowers.  A  pretty  sight  last  season 


was  a  wire  trellis  covered  with  Hops  and  large,  white 
Moon  flowers.  Scarlet  Salvias  grew  in  front,  and 
the  border  of  the  bed  was  of  white  Ageratum,  the 
whole  producing  an  unique  effect. 

Easter  decorations  were  very  fine  despite  the  in 
clement  weather.  One  church  had  its  altar  solidly 
banked  with  Daffodils,  and  the  cross  surmounting  it 
was  of  Daffodils  and  white  Roses,  with  a  heavy 
wreath  of  the  latter  about  the  base.  In  four  brass 
vases  on  the  altar  were  placed  large  bunches  of 
Annunciation  Lilies  and  Roses.  Pyramids  of  Palms 
and  Lilies  were  on  either  side  of  the  altar.  A  wreath 
of  Catherine  Mermet  Roses  and  Hyacinths  hung  on 
the  reading  desk.  Round  the  pulpit  was  festooned  a 
heavy  wreath  of  Bon  Silene  Roses,  and  the  entire 
chancel  rail  was  fringed  with  white  and  pink 
Azaleas,  Lilies,  Roses,  and  Carnations.  Half  wreaths 
of  Annunciation  Lilies  and  leaves  surmounted 
memorial  tablets  on  either  side  of  the  chancel. 

A  white  cloth  bordered  with  Smilax  was  stretched 
across  the  front  of  the  organ,  and  before  it  was  a 
hedge-like  row  of  yellow,  red,  and  white  Tulips, 

The  windows  were  decora¬ 
ted  with  banks  of  Roses, 
Tulips,  Primroses,  Ferns 
and  Spiraeas.  The  back 
of  the  font  was  filled 
with  Palms,  having 
Azaleas  round  the  base. 
Lilies  and  Evergreens 
were  grouped  about  the 
entire  enclosure.  The 
church  was  literally  filled 
with  blossoms. 

In  another  church 
Easter  and  Calla  Lilies 
predominated.  Blossoms 
and  creepers  almost  hid 
the  chancel.  A  prayer 
desk  was  buried  beneath 
Smilax  and  white  Lilies. 
A  large  silver  urn  in  the 
font  had  a  magnificent 
cluster  of  Easter  Lilies  ; 
and  a  white  and  gold 
tipped  cross  stood  on  the 
altar  with  a  fine  bouquet 
of  Easter  Lilies  tied  with 
white  ribbon  at  its  base. 
Another  beautiful  decora¬ 
tion  was  that  of  a  dove 
surmounting  a  cross  hav¬ 
ing  in  its  bill  a  long  spray 
of  Smilax,  lost  in  a  base 
of  Lilies. 

Many  thousandsof  Ameri¬ 
cans  visited  California 
lately  to  see  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara’s  State  Floral  Fair.  A 
floral  procession  andbattle 
of  flowers  were  in  the 
programme  presented.  A 
large  pavilion  seating 
3,000  had  the  interior  ar¬ 
ranged  as  a  forest  of  semi- 
tropical  plants  andflowers. 
Spanish  moss  in  trailing 
festoons  of  grey  hid  lofty  arches,  while  masses  of 
tree  mosses  and  Pampas  plumes  covered  the  support¬ 
ing  pillars.  Orange  and  Palm  trees  lined  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  Roses  in  masses  was 
displayed  against  the  walls. 

A  novelty  to  be  shortly  introduced  here  is  a  roof 
garden  and  summer  residence  on  the  top  of  an  eight- 
storey  apartment  house.  There  will  be  nearly  an 
acre  of  roof  space  converted  into  a  garden,  150  ft 
above  the  din  of  the  streets,  commanding  magnifi¬ 
cent  views  of  Lake  Michigan  and  Lincoln  Park. 

At  Mr.  Wm.  Astor’s  funeral  in  Paris  the  other  day 
wreaths  and  crosses  of  Pansies  tied  with  purple 
ribbon  wfere  the  leading  floral  feature.  1  here  wras 
also  a  lovely  cross  of  yellow  Roses  and  \  iolets,  and 
one  of  white  Lilac,  Gardenias,  and  \  iolets.  Hand¬ 
some  boxes  are  exclusively  used  for  sending  gifts  of 
cut  flowers,  and  the  combination  often  is  a  king  s 
ransom.  All  bunches  are  tied  with  the  finest  ribbon 
Violets  are  entwined  with  narrow  violet-coloured 
satin  ribbon,  and  laid  in  a  white  lace  handkerchief  in 
a  violet  coloured  box.  Boutonnieres  for  gentlemen 
are  packed  in  that  best  of  all  packing  material,  tissue 
paper,  in  a  horse-shoe  shaped  box.  C.  il lacquunc, 
Chicago. 
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PEONIES  AT  LONG 

DITTON. 

The  Siberian  Pseonia  albiflora  was  originally  intro¬ 
duced  in  1548,  and  for  many  years  retained  its 
primitive  condition  ;  but  within  recent  times  a  host 
of  new  varieties  have  been  obtained  by  seed  raising 
chiefly  in  continental  gardens.  The  double  varieties 
of  ten  cr  twelve  years  ago  would  not  hold  their  own 
with  the  fine  varieties  of  to-day.  Whether  for 
garden  decoration  or  for  cut  flowers,  they  are  simply 
gorgeous,  and  hold  a  high  rank  amongst  summer 
flowering  plants.  In  the  cut  state  they  last  in  water 
for  a  week,  and  even  if  cut  in  the  haif-expanded 
state,  they  open  beautifully.  They  should  be  planted 
in  rich  soil,  ameliorated  every  autumn  or  winter  with 
some  good  manure  to  encourage  vigorousgrowth,  for 
by  that  means  only  can  large  and  perfect  flowers  be 
obtained,  and  good  sized  clumps  have  always  a  tell¬ 
ing  appearance.  Some  prefer  single  kinds,  while 
others  like  the  doubles  ;  and  while  both  sorts  have 
much  to  recommend  them,  the  latter  are  if  anything 
more  durable  while  in  bloom.  The  undermentioned 
kinds  are  picked  varieties  from  an  extensive  collection 
in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Long  Ditton, 
Surrey,  where  last  week  some  50,000  blooms  might 
have  been  seen.  The  European  varieties  were 
mostly  over,  being  earlier  than  the  Siberian  P.  albi¬ 
flora. 

Single  Varieties. 

For  some  years  the  best  single  white  was  Whitleyi, 
but  the  Bride  is  a  great  improvement  upon  it ;  both 
have  about  ten  white  petals,  but  those  of  the  Bride 
are  purest,  and  form  a  more  cup-shaped  flower 
owing  to  their  greater  substance.  The  yellow 
stamens  form  a  mass  in  the  centre,  and  the  flowers 
are  fragrant ;  both  varieties  flower  at  the  same  time. 
Queen  of  May  is  a  satiny  rose  variety  flaked  with  a 
darker  shade  externally.  Victoria  is  deep  crimson- 
red.  Another  beautiful  variety  is  Sophia,  which  has 
rose  flowers  flaked  with  pink  towards  the  edge.  A 
large  number  of  single-flowered  varieties  and  species 
natives  of  Europe  are  now  mostly  out  of  season. 

Double  Varieties. 

Anyone  paying  a  visit  to  the  grounds  of  Messrs. 
Barr  at  this  season  must  acknowledge  that  the 
double  kinds  are  the  most  effective.  The  darkest 
variety  we  noted  was  Reine  Pottard,  with  flowers  of 
medium  size,  deep  blood  red  and  smelling  like 
Hawthorn.  Here  it  may  be  remarked  that  most  of 
the  dark  kinds  flower  late,  so  that  relatively  few  of 
them  were  in  bloom  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  The 
flowers  of  Madame  Benard  are  of  a  deep  rose  and 
as  fragrant  as  a  Monthly  Rose,  the  odour  being  very 
similar  in  both  cases.  The  blooms  of  Madame 
Calcot  are  of  huge  size  and  flesh  coloured  with 
white  edges  to  the  petals,  and  the  outer  ones  being 
longer  form  a  guard.  A  dwarf,  erect  or  self-support¬ 
ing  variety  is  Etendard  du  Grand  Homme  with 
close,  bright  rose  flowers  and  satiny  pink  edges  ;  they 
are  also  fragrant.  Some  varieties  on  theother  hand, 
although  they  possess  an  odour,  are  not  particularly 
agreeable,  while  others  have  no  smell  at  all.  One  of 
the  most  distinct  is  Zoe  Verniory  with  huge  flowers 
and  much  interlaced,  or  crumpled  petals  resembling 
a  mass  of  finely  crumpled  paper.  They  are  white 
tinted  with  pale  purple  or  lilac  and  the  outer  guard 
petals  are  pink.  The  odour  is  particularly  sweet 
and  agreeable. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  conspicuous  is 
Grandiflora  Carnea,  with  huge  white  flowers  soon 
changing  to  flesh  while  the  guard  petals  are  blush 
pink.  Grandiflora  nivea  differs  by  being  pure  white 
except  that  when  expanding  the  inner  petals  are 
creamy  yellow.  The  stems  are  dwarf  and  self- 
supporting.  One  of  the  choicest  in  our  opinion  is 
General  Bedeau,  with  broad,  soft  lilac-pink  guards 
that  fold  up  at  night  even  in  water,  compressing  the 
inner  petals  and  giving  the  whole  a  cup-shaped 
appearance.  The  inner  petals  are  narrow  and  close 
exhibiting  a  mixture  of  white,  lilac,  pink  and  a  few 
red  coloured  ones.  Alice  Julvicourt  has  a  full  white 
centre,  slightly  shaded  with  creamy  yellow  at  first 
with  a  delicate  blush  guard.  The  double  form  of 
Whitleyi  has  blush  guards  and  a  dense,  creamy 
white  centre  changing  to  pure  white.  The  flowers 
of  H.  M.  Stanley  are  large  and  full,  with  broad 
guard  petals  giving  the  bloom  somewhat  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  Hollyhock,  and  all  are  rose-coloured  with 
satiny  edges.  The  guards  of  Josephine  Parmentier 
are  rose,  and  the  inner  petals  fade  to  a  satiny  edge, 
while  they  are  much  interlaced  or  wavy.  Very 


different  is  Elegans  Superbissima,  with  abroad  pure 
white  guard  and  a  close  centre  of  narrow  white 
petals  opening  of  a  creamy  hue  at  first.  Rubra 
Triumphans  grows  about  2  ft.  high,  and  has  glowing 
crimson-purple  flowers.  Compared  with  the  last 
Superbissima  is  a  giant  with  stems  3  ft.  to  3J  ft. 
high,  and  large,  rich  crimson  flowers  very  freely 
produced.  The  earliest  buds  only  were  expanding 
at  the  time  of  our  visit,  so  that  it  may  be  considered 
a  late  variety.  An  old  sort  is  Pottsi,  with  deep- 
crimson-purple  flowers.  The  stems  attain  a  height 
of  only  18  in.,  but  flower  very  freely,  and  in  this 
respect  the  variety  differs  from  many  other  old 
kinds  which  cannot  now  hold  their  own  against  the 
newer  sorts,  which  are  in  most  cases  very  floriferous. 
- ■*« - 

ROCK  PLANTS  IN  BLOOM. 

In  the  early  spring  time  the  dwarf  subjects,  whether 
from  lowland  or  alpine  habitats,  and  that  are 
suitable  for  the  rockery  or  Alpine  garden,  flower  in 
comparatively  small  numbers,  but  as  spring  gives 
place  to  summer  a  host  of  subjects  claim  the 
attention  of  the  cultivator  or  plant  lover.  The 
Saxifrages  are  particularly  numerous  in  June,  but 
for  that  reason  the  individual  species  are  overlooked 
in  the  mass  of  bloom,  by  all  except  the  connoisseur, 
or  the  collector,  bent  on  making  fresh  additions  to 
those  he  already  possesses. 

Saxifraga  muscoides  atropurpurea. — There  are 
several  sub-varieties  of  this  Saxifrage,  differing  in 
the  form  of  the  petals  and  the  shade  of  colour  ;  but 
there  is  a  richly  coloured  one  with  reddish  purple 
flowers,  that  is  also  notably  dwarf  forming  a  dense 
carpet  of  mossy  foliage  just  surmounted  by  a 
charming  profusion  of  flowers.  All  the  forms  are  of 
the  easiest  culture  and  very  hardy. 

Saxifraga  Cymbalaria. — The  flowers  of  this 
lowly  growing  species  are  of  a  clear  bright  yellow, 
and  produced  in  great  profusion  on  pale  green  brittle 
stems  that  only  rise  above  the  ground  to  a  height  of 
one  or  two  inches.  The  leaves  are  reniform,  seven 
to  eleven  lobed,  and  of  a  pleasing  light  green.  The 
species  is  a  native  of  the  Himalayas,  and  may  be 
seen  under  various  names  such  as  S.  Sibthorpii,  and 
S.  Hueti.  It  likes  a  cool,  and  rather  moist  situation 
where  it  will  perpetuate  itself  from  seeds. 

Ramondia  pyrenaica. — -The  lilac  purple  flowers 
of  this  plant  have  a  charm  of  their  own,  more 
especially  by  their  association  with  a  tuft  of  rough, 
woolly  leaves,  forming  a  rosette  upon  the  ground. 
The  plant  naturally  grows  in  mountainous  places 
inserted  in  crevices  amongst  stones,  and  should  so 
be  planted  in  this  country  with  the  object  of  keeping 
the  leaves  dry  in  winter.  A  cool,  slightly  moist  or 
half  shaded  position  suits  its  requirements  best,  for 
if  planted  in  dry,  sunny,  and  exposed  positions,  it 
gets  burned  up.  There  is  a  white  variety,  but  except 
in  association  with  the  type,  it  is  less  attractive. 

Linaria  alpina. — The  dwarf  tufted  habit  of  this 
species  and  the  richly  coloured  flowers,  make  it  a 
gem  amongst  Alpines.  The  stems  attain  a  length 
usually  of  6  in.,  but  are  somewhat  decumbent, 
bearing  short,  capitate  racemes  of  flowers  on  the  top. 
These  are  of  a  rich  bluish-violet  with  a  lively  orange 
blotch  on  the  palate,  and  on  the  whole  are  very 
charming.  The  plant  may  be  grown  on  the  higher 
and  more  exposed  portions  of  the  rockery.  It  may 
be  increased  by  seeds. 

Silene  acaulis. — The  leaves  of  this  Catchfly  are 
arranged  in  dense  cushions  covering  the  surface  of 
the  ground  like  a  carpet,  and  on  that  account  well 
merits  the  popular  names  of  Cushion  Pink  and  Moss 
Campion.  The  pink  flowers  are  half  an  inch  across 
and  merely  rise  above  the  surface  of  the  foliage, 
being  thus  stemless  as  the  specific  name  implies.  It 
roots  deeply,  however,  and  should  be  planted  where 
its  roots  can  penetrate  to  a  considerable  depth  and 
thus  supply  moisture  to  the  plant  during  the  droughty 
periods  of  summer.  When  once  established  it  should 
not  be  disturbed. 

Dryas  octopetala. — Being  a  mountain  plant, 
this  delights  in  a  peaty  soil  when  attempts  are  made 
to  grow  it  upon  the  rockery.  Peat  has  the  property 
of  retaining  moisture,  and  is  not  liable  to  get  heated 
to  the  same  extent  as  loamy  or  sandy  soil.  The 
stems  are  procumbent,  woody,  long  lived,  and 
furnished  with  oblong,  cut  leaves,  fancifully  com¬ 
pared  to  those  of  the  Oak,  hence  the  generic  name. 
The  white  flowers  have  generally  about  eight  petals, 
and  offer  a  beautiful  contrast  to  the  dark  green 
foliage. 


Veronica  rupestris. — Botanically  this  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  a  form  of  V.  Teucrium,  but  with 
exception  of  V.  prostrata,  another  closely  allied  form, 
no  Veronica  is  capable  of  producing  a  finer  display 
of  dark  blue  flowers  on  short  stems.  It  can  readily 
be  increased  by  cuttings  or  divisions,  and  for  that 
reason  may  be  considered  common  ;  but  some  years 
will  elapse  before  it  gets  overdone  in  gardens. 

Phlox  subulata  nivalis. — There  are  two  or 
more  white  forms  of  the  species,  but  that  under 
notice  is  the  purest  in  colour.  That  named  P.  s. 
Nelsoni  has  five  purple  spots  round  the  eye,  and  may 
not  be  considered  inferior  from  a  garden  point  of 
view,  yet  the  two  are  in  this  respect  distinct.  A 
broad  patch  of  the  plant  in  question  forms  a  sheet  of 
white  during  the  month  of  June.  Although  it  will 
grow  in  an  ordinary  border,  it  certainly  looks  best 
when  elevated  upon  rock  work. 

Dianthus  alpinus. — Notwithstanding  its  intro¬ 
duction  in  1759,  this  charming  Alpine  Pink  has  never 
become  so  common  in  gardens  as  might  be  expected. 
The  plant  itself  is  diminutive  in  size,  but  the  flowers 
are  larger  than  many  of  the  stronger  growing  kinds, 
and  of  a  deep  rose,  spotted  with  crimson  towards 
the  base  of  the  segments.  The  flower  stems  seldom 
exceed  3  in.  in  height,  and  the  leaves  are  small  and 
deep  green.  It  is  a  real  gem  amongst  Alpines. 

- -5- - 

Hardening  Miscellany. 


ERODIUM  MACRADENIUM. 

The  species  of  Heron’s  Bill  in  most  cases  are  dwarfer 
than  the  Geraniums  or  Crane's  Bill,  and,  botanically, 
they  hold  an  intermediate  position  between  the 
latter  and  Pelargonium.  Although  generally  quite 
distinct  and  easily  recognisable,  even  by  the  un¬ 
trained  eye,  there  are  several  species  of  Erodium 
and  Pelargonium  which  approach  one  another  very 
closely  in  general  appearance,  and  the  species  under 
notice  is  one  of  them.  The  flowers  are  usually  con¬ 
sidered  regular,  but  in  some  cases  slightly  irregular, 
and  when  the  two  upper  petals  are  differently 
coloured  from  the  rest,  they  recall  some  of  the  Pelar¬ 
goniums  very  forcibly.  The  Erodium  under  notice 
has  the  two  upper  petals  pink,  with  a  large  livid  black 
blotch  with  darker  veins  near  the  base  ;  the  lower 
petals  are  blush  with  red  veins.  The  leaves  are 
greyish-green  and  two  or  three  times  pinnatifid,  so 
that  on  the  whole  the  plant  is  highly  ornamental, 
forming  a  dwarf  and  compact  tuft  about  6  in.  high 
with  three  flowers  on  each  stalk  borne  well  above 
the  foliage.  The  plant  is  perfectly  hardy  when 
planted  on  a  sunny  well-drained  part  of  the  rockery, 
and  increases  but  slowly  so  that  it  never  over-runs 
its  neighbours.  In  case  of  accident  a  few  cuttings 
should  be  struck  and  kept  in  pots  in  cold  frames. 

A  BLACK  FRITILLARY. 

Many  of  the  Fritillaries  have  brown  flowers  of  va¬ 
rious  shades,  but  the  flowers  of  Fritillaria  kamt-. 
chatica  are  of  a  blackish  maroon,  and  therefore 
almost  black.  They  are  terminal,  drooping,  bell¬ 
shaped,  and  the  inner  face  is  covered  with  elevated 
ridges  or  plates.  In  most  species  there  are  only  two 
plates  confined  to  the  centre,  so  that  the  species  all 
round  is  very  distinct  as  it  is  rare.  The  stems  are 
12  in.  to  18  in.  high,  and  furnished  with  lanceolate, 
ribbed  leaves  in  whorls  of  three  to  five.  A  cool 
situation  in  a  peaty  soil  and  slightly  shaded  from  the 
midday  sun  suits  its  requirements  very  well.  It  is 
flowering  in  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son’s  nursery  at  Long 
Ditton. 

THE  WOOLLY  HAWKWEED. 

The  flower  heads  of  Hieracium  villosum  are  of  large 
size  but  yellow  as  in  most  other  species.  1  he 
species  is,  however,  deserving  of  culture  on  the  rock- 
work  for  the  sake  of  its  hoary,  woolly  leaves  alone. 
All  parts  of  the  plant  are  covered  with  long,  white 
hairs  making  it  very  conspicuous ;  and  this  is  the 
more  marked  when  grown  in  a  dry  situation.  In  rich 
soil  or  in  the  herbaceous  border  half  its  beauty  and 
natural  characteristics  would  be  lost.  Those  who 
have  a  rockery  would  find  it  a  distinct  and  by  no 
means  a  common  plant.  We  noted  it  in  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Son’s  nursery. 

APPLE  ANNIE  ELIZABETH. 

Amongst  the  Apples  that  receive  attention  for  their 
late  keeping  qualities,  Annie  Elizabeth  should  find  a 
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place  or  even  be  planted  largely.  It  is  both  a  showy 
and  well  flavoured  fruit  of  large  size,  somewhat 
flattened  and  broadest  at  the  base,  with  a  clear 
yellow  skin  more  or  less  heavily  suffused  and  streaked 
with  crimson  on  the  exposed  side,  more  particularly 
In  some  soils  and  localities.  The  flesh  is  white, 
tender  but  crisp,  and  of  very  agreeable  flavour.  It 
may  be  used  with  equal  propriety  both  for  dessert 
and  culinary  purposes  till  a  very  late  period.  Those 
who  have  the  convenience  of  a  suitable  fruit  room 
could  keep  it  in  good  condition  till  the  month  of  J une, 
for  I  have  kept  it  till  the  beginning  of  the  present 
month  in  a  room  fully  exposed  to  the  varying  atmos¬ 
pheric  conditions  and  temperature.  Till  the  very 
last  the  skin  remained  plump  and  shining,  and  more 
presentable  than  those  kinds  that  get  dried  up  and 
shrivelled.  It  was  first  brought  before  the  public 
twenty-four  years  ago,  and  is  slowly  gaining  in 
favour.  When  the  British  fruit  grower  comes  to 
realise  its  merits,  it  will  be  more  extensively  planted 
to  furnish  a  late  supply  of  fruit. 


ASTER  ALPINUS  SPECIOSUS. 

Although  the  bulk  of  the  Asters  flower  late,  and 
grow  very  tall,  we  have  the  opposite  extremes  in  this 
species,  which  flowers  in  May  and  June,  and  is  very 
dwarf  with  large  blooms.  The  variety  under  notice 
grows  about  6  in.  high  and  has  flower  heads  ranging 
from  2  in.  to  3J  in.  across,  differing  in  this  respect 
from  the  type.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
would  meet  with  more  favour  were  it  not  for  the 
wealth  of  hardy  flowers  so  universally  plentiful 
during  the  months  of  May,  June  and  July.  Owing 
to  its  dwarf  habit  it  is  well  adapted  for  rockwork, 
and  because  of  its  compact  and  tufted  nature  it  is 
not  liable  to  overrun  its  neighbours.  It  is  easily 
propagated  by  division  during  the  early  spring 
months,  or  by  seeds ;  but  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  variety  A.  a.  speciosus  would  come  true  from 
seeds.  That  however  is  a  matter  of  small  regret, 
seeing  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  up  a 
stock  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  any  private 
establishment  in  a  few  years  with  generous  treatment, 
Those  who  intend  getting  up  a  stock  of  it  might 
plant  it  in  rich  ground  in  the  reserve  garden,  and  if 
the  soil  is  at  all  inclined  to  be  dry  a  mulching  of 
well-rotted  manure  should  be  given.  The  variety  as 
well  as  the  type  is  flowering  freely  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Son. 

CIRRHfEA  SACCATA. 

About  six  species  of  Cirrhsea  are  known  to  science, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  their  flowers  are  not 
possessed  of  more  attractive  colours,  for  they  are 
certainly  highly  interesting  and  even  pretty.  A 
correspondent  sent  us  the  other  day  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  species  under  notice,  and  which  is  anything 
but  common.  The  piece  consisted  of  a  pseudo-bulb 
with  its  large,  lanceolate,  plaited  leaf,  and  two  long 
racemes  of  bloom.  The  great  number  of  flowers 
compensates  for  their  lack  of  size,  but  had  the 
colours  been  more  attractive,  the  species  would  be 
highly  popular  with  growers  on  account  of  its 
floriferousness.  The  sepals  are  brownish-green,  and 
the  petals  and  lip  greenish  yellow,  except  the  middle 
lobe  of  the  latter,  which  is  saccate  and  of  a  uniform 
deep  purple  brown.  The  specimen  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine  shows  this  curiously  shaped  organ 
to  be  spotted  with  purple  instead  of  being  equally 
suffused  with  that  hue.  The  habit  of  the  plant 
strongly  reminds  one  of  a  Gongora,  and  the  odour 
is  comparable  to  that  of  newly  varnished  furniture, 
strong  but  not  disagreeable.  The  plant  should  be 
grown  in  small  baskets  or  pans,  and  suspended  from 
the  roof  to  show  off  the  pendent  racemes  of  bloom 
to  advantage. 


MECONOPSIS  NEPALENSIS. 

This  Himalayan  representative  of  the  genus  to 
which  the  Welsh  Poppy  (M.  cambrica)  belongs  is 
very  different  in  habit  from  the  latter,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  is  only  of  biennial  duration,  and  therefore 
requires  to  be  propagated  every  year  from  seeds  in 
order  to  secure  a  constant  succession  of  plants.  The 
foliage  is  however  rather  striking  in  its  way,  the 
leaves  being  oblong,  pinnatifid,  and  thinly  covered 
with  long  rusty  hairs.  It  naturally  looks  best  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year  as  in  the  case  of  most  other 
biennials,  and  is  fine  in  proportion  to  the  vigour  with 
which  the  plants  have  been  grown.  In  the  spring  of 
the  second  year  the  flowering  stems  rise  to  a  height 
of  2  ft.  to  5  ft.  according  to  the  strength  of  the 


plants,  and  are  erect  with  short  lateral  branches 
bearing  flowers  of  various  shades  of  yellow  on 
different  individuals.  A  cool  shady  place,  but  not 
overhung  by  trees,  is  the  best  position  for  it,  and  the 
soil  if  somewhat  peaty  will  help  to  keep  the  plants 
cool  in  summer  when  throwing  up  their  stems. 
Some  plants  have  been  flowering  for  weeks  past  in 
the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son. 


THE  WELSH  GOLDEN  ROD. 

Those  who  live  in  hilly  districts  are  generally  well 
acquainted  with  the  common  Golden  Rod,  which 
grows  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  in  height,  but  the  Welsh 
variety  (Solidago  Virgaurea  cambrica)  is  much 
dwarfer,  more  branched  and  floriferous.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  bright  yellow  and  abundantly  pro¬ 
duced  on  stems  that  are  somewhat  flattened  at  the 
top,  and  10  in.  to  14  in.  high.  The  lower  leaves  are 
spathulate,  the  upper  ones  lanceolate  and  dark 
green.  Most  of  the  species  of  Solidago  come  from 
America,  and  flower  late  in  autumn  in  company  with 
the  Asters,  or,  in  most  cases,  just  preceding  the  bulk 
of  them,  so  that  the  present  instance  is  an  exception. 
It  has  been  flowering  in  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son's 
nursery  for  some  time  past. 

MYOSOTIS  AZORICA. 

1  HEForget-me-not  coming  from  theAzores  has  flowers 
about  as  dark  as  any  in  cultivation,  and  while  they 
resemble  those  of  M.  alpestris  they  are  larger  and  of 
an  intense  blue  With  a  minute  yellow  eye  when  they 
first  expand,  but  the  yellow  fades  to  a  pale  dusky 
hue  and  is  then  hardly  noticeable.  The  stems 
usually  grow  about  6in.  to  8  in.  high,  according  to 
the  soil  in  which  it  is  grown,  and  is  perfectly  erect 
like  the  garden  variety  Imperatrice  Elizabeth,  better 
known  in  some  parts  of  the  country  than  the  type  it¬ 
self.  The  latter,  owing  to  its  habit  of  flowering  on  most 
of  the  stems,  requires  to  be  propagated  generally  once 
a  year  from  cuttings.  A  large  bed  of  M.  azorica  in 
full  bloom  may  be  seen  in  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son’s 
nursery. 


P/CONIA  BROTERI. 

In  addition  to  the  flowers  of  this  Paeony,  the  stems 
are  highly  ornamental,  not  merely  when  young  and 
developing,  but  all  through  the  season  so  long  as 
they  last.  Both  the  stems  and  the  petioles  are  of  a 
deep  red,  not  the  crimson  of  P.  albiflora  when  push¬ 
ing  up  in  spring,  but  a  bright,  almost  coral,  red. 
The  flowers  are  single,  and,  when  they  expand,  are 
of  a  deep  purplish-red,  with  a  mass  of  yellow  anthers 
in  the  centre,  but  as  they  get  older  they  go  through 
a  series  of  transformations,  changing  to  rose  and 
then  to  a  rosy-pink,  variously  splashed  or  veined 
with  purple.  The  plant  is  relatively  dwarf,  varying 
from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  in  height.  We  noted  a  quantity  of 
it  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Long  Ditton. 

ACHILLEA  MONGOLICA 

The  habit  of  this  species  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
our  native  A.  Ptarmica,  with  foliage  almost  identical, 
but  the  flower  heads  are  much  larger,  with  longer 
and  purer  white  rays.  Although  the  blooms  are  what 
are  popularly  termed  single',  they  would  be  suitable 
for  cut  flower  purposes.  The  plant  is  neat  in  habit 
and  varies  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  in  height  according  to 
the  conditions  under  which  it  is  grown.  In  pots  or 
on  rockwork  it  is  relatively  dwarf,  but  in  rich  ground 
it  behaves  similarly  to  A.  Ptarmica.  A  large  bed  of 
it  in  the  grounds  of  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Long 
Ditton,  will  keep  in  bloom  for  many  weeks  to  come. 
By  growing  it  in  pots,  sheltered  in  a  cold  frame,  it 
comes  into  bloom  early,  and  may  be  used  for  various 
purposes. 


DOUBLE-FLOWERED  RHODODENDRONS. 

Our  ( Manchester  Guardian )  botanical  correspondent 
writes: — “Why  there  should  be  so  few  double- 
flowered  Rhododendrons  is  part  of  the  vastly  larger 
and  hitherto  unanswered  question,  Why  do  certain 
genera  and  certain  families  of  plants  show  a  decided 
disposition  to  produce  double  flowers,  while  in  others 
living  under  similar  conditions  they  occur  rarely  or  not 
at  all  ?  While,  for  example,  in  the  Ranunculaceae  there 
are  upwards  of  forty  species  that  produce  double 
flowers,  among  the  Labiatae  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  a  single  instance.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  great 
majority  are  natives  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  In 
Australia  they  are  scarcely  known,  and  in  Polynesia, 
it  is  said,  not  at  all.  Civilised  man  having  long 
taken  a  fancy  to  them  when  found  growing  wild  (as 


seems  to  happen  not  infrequently  in  wet  seasons  with 
Buttercups),  they  are  at  once  transferred  to  the  gar¬ 
den  and  there  propagated.  Hence  it  is  that  in 
countries  celebrated  from  time  immemorial  for  their 
devotedness  to  floriculture  most  double  flowers  appear 
to  be  found.  Witness  the  queen  of  all,  the  Japanese 
Camellia.  In  the  Journal  of  Botany  for  1864,  vol.  ii.. 
p.  176,  the  late  Dr.  Berthold  Seemann  gave  a  list  of 
all  the  double  flowers  which  had  come  under  his  ob¬ 
servation,  amounting  to  279  different  species,  234  of 
the  exogenous  class  and  45  endogens.  Eleven  more 
are  specified  on  p.  318,  raising  the  total  to  290; 
and  since  then,  28  years  having  passed,  doubtless  the 
list  has  been  still  further  enlarged.  In  the  same 
periodical,  vol.  iii. ,  p.  27  (1865),  Mr.  Leo  Grinden 
dealt  in  detail  with  the  general  subject,  citing  many 
curious  facts  in  readiness  for  those  who  may  be  in¬ 
genious  enough  to  frame  a  theory  or  offer  an  expla¬ 
nation,  which,  of  course,  to  be  substantial  must  be 
one  that  will  cover  all  the  phenomena.” 


ARNEBIA  ECHIOIDES. 

Of  the  yellow  Borageworts  few  are  more  interesting 
than  the  species  of  Arnebia,  of  which  that  under 
notice  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  in  cultivation. 
Popularly  it  is  known  as  the  prophet  flower,  but  for 
what  reason  is  not  apparent  unless  a  fancy  name 
given  on  account  of  the  fading  of  the  maroon 
blotches  on  the  petals  and  which  are  very  dark  when 
the  flower  first  expands,  but  soon  fade  until  they 
become  indiscernible,  leaving  the  flower  of  a  uniform 
bright  yellow.  It  is  a  native  of  Armenia,  and  proves 
perfectly  hardy  in  this  country  if  grown  in  an  elevated 
and  rather  dry  position  during  the  winter,  and  at  the 
same  time  cool  during  summer.  The  leaves  are 
linear-spathulate,  mostly  radical,  including  all  the 
larger  ones.  The  stem  leaves  are  few  and  small,  and 
the  stems  themselves  do  not  as  a  rule  exceed  6  in.  or 
8  in.  in  height.  If  the  plant  does  not  prove  long 
lived  in  any  particular  soil,  a  reserve  stock  of  young 
plants  may  always  be  kept  in  frames.  Propagation 
may  be  effected  by  means  of  seeds,  by  cuttings  of 
the  larger  and  fleshy  roots  inserted  in  sandy  soil  and 
placed  in  heat,  or  by  taking  off  some  of  the  shoots 
that  have  not  flowered  with  a  heel  of  the  old  wood, 
and  putting  them  in  sandy  soil  in  pots  stood  in  a 
cold  frame  in  late  summer  and  in  autumn. 

■ - -*• - - 

THE  SPARROW. 

I  quite  agree  with  E.  V.  B.  (p.  642)  that  “the  careful 
gardener  need  fear  nothing  so  very  dreadful  from  him, 
(the  sparrow)  with  all  his  wicked  cleverness.''  We 
may  regard  him  as  an  ever-restless  but  wonderfully 
industrious  little  fellow,  who  has  to  make  a  living,  so 
to  speak,  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  That  he  is 
successful  beyond  measure,  and  above  all  his  kindred, 
his  universal  presence  wherever  a  cottage  or  a  palace 
rears  its  head  throughout  the  land,  amply  testifies. 
His  power  for  multiplication  and  the  colonisation  of 
new  lands  appears  to  be  co-extensive  with  the  Saxon 
race,  for  being  introduced  as  a  pet  and  in  remem¬ 
brance  of  old  associations  in  the  mother  country,  he 
has  overrun  the  new  countries  to  such  an  extent  that 
his  erstwhile  protectors  have  in  not  a  few  cases 
declared  war  to  the  hilt  against  him.  In  America, 
he  is  nicknamed  the  English  Sparrow,  the  Americans 
forgetting  that  they  themselves  are  Yankees,  the 
Indian  name  for  English  against  whom  the  Indians 
were  even  more  the  sworn  foe  than  the  Americans 
against  the  sparrow. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  fighting  inclinations 
of  the  sparrow,  but  their  feuds  are  more  amongst 
themselves  than  against  other  birds.  The  real  fact 
of  the  case  seems  to  be  that  the  comparative  scarcity 
of  other  birds  is  due  to  their  shyness  near  the  abodes 
of  man,  and  their  inability  to  make  a  living, 
especially  in  winter  when  their  particular  kind  of 
food  is  scarce.  Birds  generally  have  not  acquired 
the  instinct  of  laying  past  a  store  of  food  when  it  is 
plentiful,  but  sparrows  in  particular  can  live  on  a 
great  variety  of  materials,  and  living  near  the  abodes 
of  man,  they  have  learned  to  appropriate  whatever 
comes  in  their  way,  and  have  thereby  aroused  the 
hostility  of  man,  farmers  and  gardeners  in  particular, 
whether  professional  or  amateur.  When  the  sparrow 
appropriates  anything  which  is  the  object  of  man’s 
care  he  is  accused  of  being  thievish,  and  because  he 
pulls  the  Crocuses  to  pieces  he  is  mischievous.  He 
eats  the  leaves  of  Carnations,  Lettuces,  young 
Peas,  and  many  other  tender  and  nutritive  vegetables, 
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the  buds  of  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Primroses,  &c., 
in  winter  and  early  spring,  but  in  all  this  he  is  only 
obeying  a  natural  instinct  in  making  a  living  when 
other  natural  food  is  scarce.  With  the  precautions 
usually  recommended,  however,  the  gardener  can 
protect  himself.  The  sparrow  is  in  many  ways  an 
undoubted  friend  of  the  gardener  and  farmer,  and  if 
his  foraging  instincts  in  winter  and  spring,  bring  him 
under  the  law  as  a  thief  and  a  rogue,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  food  is  as  necessary  then  as  at  any 
other  time,  and  if  at  any  time  of  the  year  the 
sparrow  may  be  considered  a  benefactor  surely  he 
deserves  a  bill  of  fare. 

E.  V.  B.  would  like  to  verify  the  theory  that 
"  Sparrows  feed  their  young,  after  the  first  week, 
upon  Peas  and  young  Wheat.”  I  have  watched  the 
sparrows  in  a  suburban  garden,  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  amongst  young  Peas,  and  I  failed  to 
see  them  peck  at  a  single  leaf,  and  although  the  Peas 
in  question  are  at  least  8  in.  high,  not  a  leaf  has  been 
eaten  by  anything.  No  attentive  observer  can  fail 
to  see  what  business  the  sparrow  has  amongst  the 
Peas,  simply  from  his  behaviour  ;  I  ought  to  say  she 
as  well  as  he,  for  cock-sparrows  and  hen-sparrows 
alike  are  extremely  active  in  catching  insects  for 
their  young.  The  Pea  quarter  merely  forms  a  happy 
hunting  ground  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
activity  they  display  amongst  and  around  the  stems 
and  foliage,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  go  for 
an  insect  shows  that  no  inanimate  object  would 
require  such  hot  haste  to  catch  it.  The  sides,  eaves, 
and  crevices  of  brick  walls  are  also  searched  in  the 
same  way,  the  sparrows  often  hovering  on  the  wing 
■while  catching  their  prey.  Each  stay  amongst  the 
Peas  is  very  short,  but  the  number  of  times  they 
come  there  during  the  course  of  a  day  is  amply 
testified  by  the  trodden  down  state  of  the  ground. 
The  soil  had  been  drawn  to  the  Peas  forming  a 
sharp-edged  ridge  on  each  side,  but  in  a  few  days 
these  ridges  had  been  trodden  down  by  the  sparrows 
till  they  were  perfectly  rounded  on  the  top. 

Newly-planted  and  tender  Lettuces  do,  however, 
come  in  for  a  little  share  of  attention,  but  whether 
for  the  old  sparrow's  themselves  or  to  feed  their 
young  I  have  not  yet  determined.  A  line  or  two  of 
black  thread  stretched  about  3  in.  or  4  in.  above  the 
soil  affords  ample  protection,  and  that  being  the 
case  the  suburban  or  town  dweller  has  little  cause 
to  complain.  If  other  evidence  were  wanted  of  the 
insectivorous  nature  of  the  sparrow  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  it  was  furnished  by  the  action  of  some 
boys,  who,  w'hether  from  motives  of  cruelty  or 
inquisitiveness,  I  will  not  say  science,  had  robbed  a 
nest  of  young  and  had  cut  open  the  maws  of  the 
young  birds,  disclosing  a  mass  of  insect  vermin,  both 
of  a  creeping  and  flying  kind. — J .  Fraser. 

- ■*— - 

THE  NEW  CITY  FRUIT 

AND  VEGETABLE  MARKET. 

The  new  Central  Fruit,  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Market,  recently  erected  by  the  Grand  Markets 
Committee  of  the  City  Corporation,  was  opened  at 
one  o'clock  on  Monday  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  number  of  citizens  and  members 
of  the  ancient  Corporation. 

The  building,  the  foundation-stone  of  which  was 
laid  in  October  last  by  the  then  Lord  Mayor,  com¬ 
pletes  the  series  of  markets  erected  under  the  Act 
of  Parliament  of  1875  by  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  London,  at  an  expenditure  of  about 
£1,794,000.  It  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  Charter- 
house  Street  and  Farringdon  Road,  and  has  a 
frontage  to  the  former  thoroughfare  of  about  370 
feet,  and  to  the  latter  of  some  184  feet.  Of  this  area, 
representing  about  54,000  feet,  the  building  now 
erected  occupies  30,000  feet  super,  thus  leaving 
ample  room  for  extension  when  required.  The 
total  cost  of  the  works  beyond  the  value  of  the  site 
(£50,000),  which  is  the  property  of  the  Corporation, 
has  been  about  £70,000,  made  up  generally  as 
follows  :  For  the  substructure  and  basement  works, 
under  agreement  with  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
Company,  £41,000  ;  for  the  superstructure,  £22,000  ; 
other  expenses,  £7,000.  The  building,  which, 
although  light  in  appearance,  is  thoroughly  substan¬ 
tial,  is  designed  of  iron  and  glass,  and  rises  to  an 
extreme  height  of  46  ft.  One  most  important 
feature  in  its  construction,  is  the  manner  in  which 
all  the  goods  consigned  to  the  market  will  be 
delivered  direct  to  the  salesman  from  the  railway. 


It  must  be  understood  that  the  basement  under  this 
and  the  adjoining  markets,  an  area  of  about  100,000 
feet,  will  be  occupied  by  the  Great  Northern  Rail¬ 
way  Company,  whose  lines  of  rail  and  platforms  will 
traverse  the  entire  length  from  Charles  Street  to 
Snow  Hill.  Large  hydraulic  lifts  are  designed  to 
raise  the  produce  brought  by  the  railway  to  the 
markets  above,  while  inclined  roadways  for  horse 
traffic  are  provided  as  means  of  access  from  the 
basement  to  the  street  level. 

It  was  explained,  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Grand 
Markets  Committee,  for  the  benefit  and  encourage¬ 
ment  of  those  traders  who  desired  stalls,  that  the 
rent  of  standings,  as  provided  by  the  bye-laws  and 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  would  be  ijd.  per 
foot  super  per  week  ;  but  that  by  a  special  order  of 
the  Corporation  a  rebate  would  be  allowed  for  the 
first  year  of  one-half,  and  for  the  second  year  one- 
third  of  that  sum  ;  so  that  the  full  rental  named 
would  not  come  into  operation  until  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  third  year  of  occupation.  The  Corpora¬ 
tion  were  obliged  to  levy  tolls,  but  although  the 
committee  had  purposely  made  them  very  light, 
some  persons  had  been  found,  who,  although  anxious 
to  set  up  stalls,  demurred  to  having  to  pay  any  such 
dues  at  all,  but  there  is  no  justification  for  such  a 
contention,  unless  those  persons  expect  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  find  them  offices  and  appliances  with  which 
to  carry  on  their  businesses  for  nothing,  which  of 
course  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  Lord  Mayor  pointed  out  that  the  capital  sum 
expended  by  the  City  of  London  in  markets 
amounted  to  something  like  £3,300,000.  That  this 
expenditure  was  required  for  providing  means  of 
distributing  the  enormous  and  ever-increasing  food 
supply  of  London  he  showed  by  figures.  At  the 
Central  Market  the  number  of  tons  of  meat  delivered 
during  the  past  year  was  roughly  307,500 ;  at 
Billingsgate  the  total  number  of  tons  of  fish  was 
127,700  ;  at  the  Metropolitan  Market  something  ap¬ 
proaching  1,000,000  animals  were  disposed  of  ;  while 
at  the  Foreign  Meat  Market  the  number  of  animals 
reached  350,000.  The  average  daily  delivery  into  the 
Central  Markets  during  the  year  had  been  1,005  tons, 
and  reached  on  one  day  the  maximum  yet  attained  of 
2,936  tons.  While  congratulating  Londoners  on  the 
acquisition  of  a  new  means  of  distributing  such 
immensely  important  supplies  as  fruit,  vegetables, 
and  flowers,  he  felt  bound  to  say  that  their  thanks 
were  due  to  the  City  of  London  in  providing  it.  He 
further  expressed  the  opinion  that  if  it  had  been 
brought  into  being  simply  for  the  purpose  of  intro¬ 
ducing  new  markets,  that  would  in  itself  have  been 
quite  sufficient  to  justify  the  raison  d'etre  of  the 
Corporation.  As  it  was,  that  body  had  many  other 
important  duties,  and  by  the  way  it  carried  them 
out  showed  that  it  was  by  no  means  standing  still, 
but  was  always  ready  and  willing  to  meet  the  grow¬ 
ing  requirements  of  the  community  generally.  He 
then  declared  the  market  open,  an  announcement 
which  was  received  with  loud  cheers. 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


The  Orchid  Growers'  Calendar. 

Cool  Houses. — The  sudden  fall  in  temperature  on 
Saturday  .accompanied  by  rain  on  Sunday  .necessitated 
the  use  of  fire  heat  in  these  divisions  to  keep  the 
minimum  up  to  50°  during  the  night.  It  is  said  that 
the  temperature  at  night  where  Odontoglossum 
crispum  is  found  often  goes  down  to  or  near  the 
freezing  point.  Perhaps  it  does,  but  we  must 
remember  that  all  plants  grown  under  natural 
conditions  are  better  able  to  withstand  sudden 
changes  than  those  grown  under  glass.  Should  the 
temperature  outside  keep  low,  syringing  overhead  in 
all  the  houses  will  be  curtailed. 

Cattleya  House. — The  early  forms  of  Mendeli 
as  they  go  out  of  flow'er  will  be  thoroughly  cleaned, 
and  if  they  require  it  be  repotted  ;  also  any  Gigas 
varieties  that  may  have  missed  flowering,  as  these 
will  be  ready  before  the  flowering  plants  which  again 
promise  to  be  fine.  We  use  for  these  the  best 
fibrous  peat  that  can  be  procured,  and  use  it  in  rather 
large  lumps,  being  particular  to  have  all  the  fine 
particles  shaken  out.  Very  little  sphagnum  moss  is 
required,  but  a  plentiful  use  of  broken  pots  worked 
in  with  the  peat  helps  to  keep  the  latter  sweet  and 
porous.  The  roots  too  adhere  to  these.  The  old 
material  should  be  carefully  removed  and  all  the 
decayed  or  bruised  roots  be  cut  away.  Pot  as  firm 


as  possible  without  damaging  the  roots  ;  no  water  will 
be  required  to  be  given  directly  to  the  plants,  if  they 
are  placed  in  a  position  where  the  atmospheric 
conditions  are  favourable  to  root  action. 

L.elia  anceps. — These  will  be  greatly  benefited 
if  watered  once  a  week  with  weak  guano  water.  I 
would  ask  those  who  do  not  agree  with  feeding 
Orchids  to  try  one  or  two  as  an  experiment  and 
report  the  result  to  you.  I  shall  be  greatly  surprised 
if  the  report  is  not  favourable  to  the  feeding  system. 

Calanthes  growing  in  the  stove  or  warm  division 
will  be  making  rapid  growth,  and  should  be 
encouraged  as  much  as  possible.  A  good  liquid 
manure  for  these  is  made  by  placing  a  bag  contain¬ 
ing  horse  droppings  and  a  little  soot  into  a  tub  of 
water,  which  at  first  may  be  diluted  to  about  the 
colour  of  weak  tea,  gradually  increasing  the  strength 
as  the  plants  get  used  to  it.  Clay’s  fertilizer  is  a 
good  manure,  but  its  strength  is  not  easily  deter¬ 
mined  unless  procured  direct  from  the  manufacturers; 
then  of  course  it  is  fresh  and  at  its  full  strength,  and 
should  be  applied  in  small  quantities  as  directed  by 
the  makers,  when  no  harm  will  be  done. 

Angr.ecum  falcatum. — What  a  charming  little 
Orchid  this  is  ?  It  is  of  easy  culture,  too,  and  takes 
up  but  a  small  amount  of  space  in  the  Cattleya 
house,  wherein  it  does  well  grown  in  small  baskets 
suspended  close  to  the  glass.  Ours  are  just  pushing 
up  their  spikes  of  pure  white  flowers.  In  the  same 
house  we  have  A.  sesquipedale  growing.  It  flowers 
annually,  but  of  course  does  not  make  such  rapid 
growth  as  when  grown  warmer  ;  but  it  shows  that 
amateurs  not  possessing  a  stove  or  East  India  house 
are  not  debarred  from  growing  this,  the  finest  species 
of  the  genus.  We  grew  a  small  plant  of  the  spring 
flowering  variety  into  a  nice  specimen  in  this  house, 
and  a  good  price  being  offered  for  it,  it  has  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a  leading  Orchid  grower. — C. 

Rodriguezia  secunda. 

The  habit  of  this  plant  and  the  colour  of  the  flowers 
strongly  recal  those  of  some  Cochlioda  such  as  C. 
sanguinea,  but  the  flowers  are  of  a  much  darker  rose- 
red  even  than  in  that  case  notwithstanding  the 
significance  of  the  specific  name.  It  comes  from 
Trinidad,  and  is  very  far  from  being  common  in 
cultivation  although  originally  introduced  in  1820. 
The  pseudo-bulbs  are  compressed  and  of  small  size, 
well  furnished  with  lanceolate,  leathery  leaves,  some¬ 
what  similar  to  those  of  an  Odontoglossum.  The 
flowers  are  borne  on  a  one-sided,  arching  raceme, 
more  closely  arranged  than  those  of  Cochlioda  san¬ 
guinea,  and  certainly  pretty.  We  noted  a  flowering 
specimen  the  other  day  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  H 
Low  &  Co.,  Clapton. 

The  undermentioned  new  Orchids  were  exhibited  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
the  7th  inst.,  and  received  awards  according  to  merit. 

Zygopetalum  (Warscewiczella)  Lindeni 
The  leaves  of  this  Zygopetalum  are  lanceolate, 
relatively  broad,  and  of  a  grass  green.  The  one- 
flowered  scape  is  drooping,  and  the  flower  of  great 
size  for  the  genus.  The  sepals  are  oblong,  and 
white,  the  upper  one  being  reflexed,  and  the  lateral 
ones  revolute  along  one  edge.  The  petals  are  some¬ 
what  broader  and  oblong.  The  lip  is  nearly 
orbicular,  somewhat  scooped,  of  great  size,  and 
white  with  nine  to  eleven  mauve-violet  lines  along 
the  centre ;  the  sides  are  undulated,  somewhat 
crenate,  and  there  is  a  prominent  crest  at  the  base. 
First-class  Certificate. 

Cynorches  peruvianum. 

The  pseudo-bulbs  of  this  curious,  interesting,  and 
most  remarkable  Orchid  are  fusiform,  bearing 
several  lanceolate,  twTo-ranked,  and  ribbed  leaves. 
The  raceme  is  pendulous,  nearly  terminal,  and  many 
flowered.  The  sepals  are  linear-oblong,  the  petals 
lanceolate,  and  all  are  variously  twisted  pale  green 
spotted  with  brown.  Interest  however  centres  in  the 
column  and  lip.  The  latter  has  a  long  claw,  then  a 
twelve  fringed  white  lamina,  having  an  additional 
white  fringe  near  the  centre,  and  just  below  the 
subulate  apex  ;  the  whole  of  this  fringed  lamina  is 
white.  The  column  is  long,  curved  like  a  swan’s 
neck,  slender,  purple  downwards,  and  green  just 
below  the  clavate  apex.  Botanical  Certificate. 

Oncidium  auriferum. 

The  pseudo-bulbs  are  ovoid  and  short,  bearing 
lanceolate,  channelled  leaves,  above  which  the 
branching  flower  scapes  rise  to  a  height  of  iS  in.  to 
2  fa  ft.,  bearing  a  profusion  of  small,  but  bright  yellow 
flowers.  The  sepals  are  linear,  the  petals  oblong, 
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and  the  lip  three-lobed,  and  darker  around  the  white 
toothed  crest.  Botanical  Certificate. 

Coryanthes  leucocorys. 

The  short  pseudo-bulbs  of  this  singularly  curious 
Orchid  are  ovoid  and  ribbed,  bearing  lanceolate, 
terminal  leaves.  The  scape  bears  a  solitary  flower 
of  great  size.  The  upper  sepal  is  small,  but  the 
lateral  ones  are  of  great  size,  oblique,  and  pale  yellow, 
lightly  suffused  with  brown.  The  petals  are  of  a 
different  form  and  much  smaller,  falcate,  oblong,  and 
creamy,  slightly  spoited  with  pale  brown.  The 
flower  being  reversed  the  lip  is  upside  down  ;  it  has 
a  horizontal,  purplish  claw  ;  then  the  pendent  hood 
is  white,  and  furnished  beneath  with  some  curious 
transverse  plates  ;  the  main  body  of  the  lip  forms  a 
large  bucket  into  which  a  liquid  distils  from  a 
nectary  on  each  side  of  the  base  of  the  column. 
The  bucket  is  shortly  trifid  at  the  apex,  and  is 
reddish-purple  more  or  less  spotted  on  both  surfaces 
with  a  slightly  darker  hue.  The  column  is  clubbed, 
winged  above,  and  closes  up  the  apical  end  of  the 
bucket.  Botanical  Certificate.  All  of  the  above  four 
were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  &  L.  Linden,  Leopold 
Park,  Brussels,  Belgium. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Walstenholm. 
The  sepals  of  this  handsome  variety  are  furnished 
with  a  few  large,  pale  brown  blotches  suffused  with 
pale  purple.  The  petals  are  ovate  and  toothed  with 
one  large  and  a  few  small  blotches  similar  to  those 
of  the  sepals.  The  lip  has  revolute,  fimbriated  white 
sides,  while  all  the  central  portion  is  of  a  bright 
brown  variegated  on  the  disc  with  yellow.  Award  of 
Merit. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Rex. 

Notwithstanding  the  similarity  in  size  and  form  of 
this  with  the  last-named  variety,  the  colours  or  rather 
their  arrangement  are  strikingly  different.  The 
sepals  and  petals  have  each  one  large  purple-brown 
blotch  in  the  centre  ;  and  the  lip  has  a  large  bright 
brown  blotch  in  front  of  the  crest,  and  a  yellow  disc. 
The  column  also  has  a  large  reddish-brown  blotch 
on  the  back.  Award  of  Merit.  Both  were  shown 
by  Baron  Schroder  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Ballantine), 
The  Dell,  Egham. 

Bulbophyllum  elegans. 

The  leaves  of  this  neat  species  are  lanceolate-oblong, 
coriaceous,  deep  green,  and  relatively  small  like  those 
of  some  of  the  Masdevallias.  The  one-flowered 
scape  is  only  one  or  two  inches  long.  The  lateral 
sepals  are  broad  and  so  united  by  their  edges  as  to 
form  a  large  hood  or  boat-shaped  piece  lying  over 
the  rest  of  the  flower,  and  are  of  a  rich  brown.  The 
flower  itself  being  upside  down,  the  odd  sepal  lies 
below  the  flower,  is  somewhat  concave,  and  yellow 
with  nine  longitudinal  purple  lines.  The  lip  is 
tongue-like,  pale  purple,  dotted,  and  the  petals  are 
adnate  to  its  sides.  It  was  exhibited  by  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  White), 
Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  and  received  a  Botanical 
Certificate. 

Laslia  grandis  tenebrosa  Warnham  Court  var. 

This  fine  variety  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
of  L.  grandis  tenebrosa  that  has  ever  appeared. 
The  scape  bore  three  flowers  of  large  size  and  rich 
colour.  The  oblong  sepals  are  of  a  deep  shining 
brown .  The  petals  are  oblong-elliptic,  much  broader 
and  of  the  same  rich  hue  The  lip  has  a  maroon- 
crimson  lamina  with  exception  of  a  small,  pale 
purple  blotch  at  the  apex  ;  the  tube  externally  is 
purple,  and  beautifully  lined  with  crimson  internally 
on  a  pale  ground.  It  received  an  Award  of  Merit 
when  shown  by  C.  J.  Lucas,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G. 
Duncan),  Warnham  Court,  Horsham. 

Cymbidium  Loise-Chau  vierii. 

There  are  some  doubts  as  to  whether  or  not  this  is 
a  Cymbidium  at  all,  seeing  that  the  habit  of  the 
plant  more  resembles  a  Grammatophyllum  or  some 
other  member  of  that  group  ;  so  that  the  above  name 
may  be  considered  as  provisional.  The  pseudo¬ 
bulbs  or  stems  are  fusiform,  and  furnished  upwards 
with  long,  linear,  two-ranked,  leathery  leaves.  The 
scape  is  basal,  3  ft.  high,  and  branched,  bearing  very 
numerous  flowers.  The  sepals  are  oblong,  pale 
green,  the  upper  one  flexed  and  the  lateral  ones 
falcate.  The  petals  are  lanceolate  elliptic,  and  pale 
green  with  a  few  black  blotches  near  the  base.  The 
three-lobed  lip  has  a  curious  crest  at  the  base;  the 
lateral  lobes  are  triangular,  pale  creamy-yellow,  and 
spotted  with  black  ;  while  the  terminal  lobe  is  ovate, 
revolute,  and  much  coloured  with  black  markings  on 
a  pale  ground  along  the  centre,  and  edged  with  black 
near  the  apex  ;  a  yellow  ridge  runs  along  the  centre. 


A  Botanical  Certificate  was  awarded  it  when  shown 
by  G.  Ingram,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  'I'.  W.  Bond), 
Elstead  House,  Godaiming. 

Cypripedium  Alice. 

The  seed  parent  of  this  Orchid  was  C.  Spicerianum 
fecundated  by  C.  Stonei.  The  influence  of  the  latter 
is  seen  in  the  increased  number  of  flowers  on  the 
stem,  as  two  flowers  and  one  bud  were  borne  by  the 
young  plant  exhibited.  The  upper  sepal  is  roundly- 
obovate,  revolute  at  the  sides,  white  with  a  purple 
midrib  and  suffused  with  purple  on  the  back.  The 
lower  sepal  is  almost  white  The  drooping  petals 
are  3  in.  to  4  in.  long,  greenish  yellow,  spotted  with 
brown  especially  on  the  upper  longitudinal  half. 
The  lip  is  somewhat  like  that  of  C.  Stonei,  but 
slightly  altered  in  form,  and  brown  with  darker  veins, 
while  the  claw  is  pale  or  yellowish.  The  hybrid  was 
shown  by  Drewett  O.  Drewett,  Esq.,  Riding-Mill- 
on-Tyne,  when  an  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it. 
- - 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN. 


Clerodendron  fallax. — If  bushy  plants  are 
desired  for  autumn  flowering,  keep  the  leading 
shoots  well  pinched  at  the  present  time,  otherwise 
one  cr  two  stems  will  take  the  lead,  getting  tall  but 
only  producing  one  or  two  trusses  of  bloom  accord¬ 
ingly.  Feeding  can  be  resorted  to  later  on  when  the 
pots  become  filled  with  roots. 

Specimen  Ootons. — As  the  young  shoots  grow, 
they  should  be  looked  after  in  the  way  of  tying  before 
they  get  weighted  down  by  their  own  foliage  ;  other¬ 
wise  they  soon  turn  up  at  the  points  and  are  then 
difficult  to  regulate  so  as  to  look  well. 

Stephanotis  floribunda— Old  plants  from 
which  an  early  crop  of  bloom  was  obtained  should 
now  be  thinned  out  and  encouraged  to  make  fresh 
growth.  If  they  have  been  previously  kept  dry  for 
a  time  and  are  now  subjected  to  more  moisture  they 
will  make  strong  growth  and  form  their  flower  buds 
before  going  to  rest,  and  bloom  early  in  spring 
according  to  the  temperature  at  which  they  are  kept. 

Heaths. — All  those  which  have  finished  flowering 
and  partly  made  their  growth  may  be  stood  out  of 
doors  to  complete  growth  and  ripen  their  wood.  If 
any  sign  of  mildew  makes  its  appearance,  have  the 
plants  forthwith  dusted  with  sulphur,  or  the  latter 
may  be  mixed  with  water  and  syringed  amongst  the 
stems  with  some  force.  If  neglected  for  any  length 
of  time  the  foliage  will  drop,  causing  the  plants  to 
look  unsightly  for  years  in  proportion  to  their  size. 

Camellias. — Plants  in  pots  or  tubs,  and  which 
have  completed  their  growth,  may  be  gradually 
hardened  off,  innured  to  sunshine  and  stood  in  the 
open  air,  on  a  bed  of  ashes,  choosing  a  cool  situa¬ 
tion,  but  not  where  they  will  be  much  overhung  by 
trees. 

Annuals  for  Conservatory  Decoration. — In 

order  to  have  them  in  flower  by  autumn  the  present 
is  a  good  time  to  make  a  sowing  of  Mignonette, 
Rhodanthe  Manglesii,  Scabiosa  atropurpurea,  Corn¬ 
flower,  and  Browallia  elata,  the  latter  requiring  some 
time  to  complete  its  growth,  and  flower  freely.  Avoid 
crowding  as  much  as  possible  while  still  maintaining 
sufficient  to  furnish  the  pots. 

Selaginellas  for  Decorative  Purposes. — 
Where  Selaginellas  are  much  used  for  decorative 
work,  fresh  batches  will  have  to  be  made  up  from 
time  to  time  of  those  species  and  varieties  which 
grow  quickly,  but  which  are  liable  to  damage  by 
being  frequently  moved  about  and  put  under 
unfavourable  conditions.  Some  of  these  that  might 
be  mentioned  are  S.  Kraussiana,  and  its  several 
varieties,  also  S.  apus,  S.  Martensi,  and  its  numerous 
beautiful  forms,  S.  uncinata  (S.csesia),  S.  caulescens, 
and  its  forms,  grown  under  different  names. 

Vineries. — As  the  fruit  in  succession  houses 
commences  to  colour,  keep  the  evaporating  pans  dry, 
and  do  the  damping  down  early  in  the  day  so  that 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house  may  get  dry  before 
night.  Those  vines  from  which  the  crop  has  been 
cut  may  be  allowed  to  grow  freely  so  long  as  the 
foliage  is  properly  exposed  to  sunlight  and  air ; 
syringe  rather  forcibly  occasionally  to  keep  down  red 
spider,  using  the  garden  engine  so  that  the  water 
may  be  applied  with  some  force.  Also  supply  the 
roots  with  clean  water  when  in  need  of  it  so  as  to 
keep  the  plants  in  health. 

Orange  Trees.  —  When  Oranges  require 
potting  use  a  compost  of  good  fibrous  loam,  mixed 


with  well  fermented  or  decayed  stable  dung,  and 
finely  crushed  bones  or  even  bone  meal.  The 
drainage  should  be  good  and  the  compost  rammed 
home  rather  firmly,  because  as  a  rule  the  trees  have 
to  remain  in  the  same  pots  for  a  number  of  years. 

Bedding  Out. — There  should  be  no  delay  now  in 
planting  out  all  tender  bedding  plants  and  even  sub¬ 
tropical  subjects  if  they  have  been  properly  hardened 
off.  It  is  a  mistake  however  to  take  plants  from 
warm  pits  and  stoves  to  place  in  the  open  ground 
however  warm  the  weather  may  be.  The  leaves  are 
not  adapted  even  to  resist  sunshine  unless  they  have 
been  gradually  hardened  by  exposure  night  and  day. 
Eucalyptus  turned  out  of  pots  will  succeed  well 
enough,  but  Ailantus  glandulosa,  Rhus  typhina,  and 
things  of  that  nature  should  have  been  planted  out 
before  starting  into  growth  if  good  foliage  is  expected. 
The  watering  of  many  things  will  have  to  be  attended 
to  till  they  get  thoroughly  established. 

Arabis,  Myosotis,  Aubrietia,  &c. — These  hardy 
subjects,  which  did  duty  as  spring-bedding  plants, 
will  now  have  to  be  cared  for  in  the  reserve  garden. 
They  may  be  broken  up  into  suitable  sized  clumps 
and  planted  out  in  rows  in  preparation  for  next 
autumn  planting.  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi,  and 
similar  bulbous  kinds  will  simply  have  to  be  laid  in 
soil  till  the  foilage  dies  away,  then  lifted,  cleaned, 
and  stored.  Seeds  of  Myosotis  sylvatica,  Wall¬ 
flowers,  Pansies,  and  things  of  that  nature  which 
may  be  required,  should  be  sown  now  or  at  least 
this  month,  so  that  they  may  attain  a  good  size  and 
flower  well  next  spring. 

Cherries. — In  some  district  more  than  others, 
Morello  Cherries  upon  walls  are  very  subject  to  the 
attacks  of  black-fly.  The  trees  should  frequently 
be  washed  with  clean  water  forcibly  applied  by 
means  of  the  garden  engine  ;  and  if  that  fails  to  keep 
down  the  pest,  use  washes  of  strong  soapsuds  to 
which  a  little  tobacco  juice  has  been  added.  If  this 
is  done  at  sunset  the  trees  may  be  washed  with  clean 
water  in  the  morning  May  Duke  Cherries  on  walls 
will  be  beginning  to  colour,  and  if  birds  are  trouble¬ 
some,  which  is  generally  the  case,  cover  the  trees 
with  a  double  layer  of  netting  to  keep  the  enemy  at 
bay. 

Questions  add  m sojghs. 

%*  Correspondents  are  requested,  in  order  to  avoid  delay, 
to  address  all  communications  to  “The  Editor” 
or  “  The  Publisher,”  and  not  to  any  person  bv 
name,  unless  the  correspondence  is  of  a  private 
character.  Telegrams  may  be  addressed  “  Bambusa, 
London." 

Asphalte. — J .  Brown  :  A  cheap  form  of  asphalte 
is  made  by  sifting  coal  ashes  through  a  half  inch 
sieve,  and  mixing  them  up  with  coal  tar  to  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  mortar.  Make  the  bed  of  the  walk  level 
and  solid,  and  lay  on  the  mixture  to  the  depth  of  an 
inch.  In  three  or  four  days  afterwards  roll  it  well, 
give  the  surface  a  coating  of  tar,  and  then  sprinkle 
sand  all  over  it. 

Vines. — Anx'ous  :  We  could  not  find  any  trace  of 
the  Phylloxera  on  the  roots,  and  do  not  think  it  is  the 
cause  of  the  mischief,  which  is  more  likely  to  be  a 
cold,  wet  border. 

Names  of  Plants. — J.  M.  K.  :  A  species  of 
Brassavola  ;  but  which  one  we  cannot  say  without 
better  materials. — E.  IV.  M. :  1,  Selaginella  caulescens 
minor ;  2,  Sedum  Sieboldi  medio-variegatum  ;  3, 
Gnaphalium  lanatum  ;  4.  Sedum  spectabile  ;  5,  Sela¬ 
ginella  uncinata  ;  6,  Selaginella  Kraussiana  Brownii  ; 
7,  Selaginella  apus  ;  8,  Selaginella  Kraussiana  aurea  ; 
9  Selaginella  Martensii  variegata.  You  had  trans¬ 
posed  the  names  of  5  and  6. — J.  Gold :  Cirrhma 
saccata  of  Lindley.  —  Stella  :  Saxifraga  Geum. — 
Omega  :  1,  The  Guelder  Rose  (Viburnum  Opulus)  ; 

2,  Cock’s-spur  Thorn — D.  :  1,  Pyrus  fennica,  other¬ 

wise  known  as  P.  pinnatifida  ;  2,Menziesia  coerulea  ; 

3,  Ulmus  campestris;  4,  Abies  balsamea  ;  5,  Abies 

Nordmanniana ;  6,  Disandra  prostrata ;  7,  The 

English  Blue  Bell  (Scilla  nutans),  the  monstrous 
flower  consists  of  a  number  grown  into  one. — A .  D.  : 
1,  Tradescantia  virginica  ;  2,  Achillia  macrophylla  ; 
3,  Spiraea  discolor  eriaefolia  ;  4,  Eucomis  sp.,  but 
cannot  say  further  without  flowers;  Boussingaultia 
basselloides. 

Mimulus  — Westgate  :  We  have  seen  similar  speci¬ 
mens  (hose-in-hose)  before,  but  they  are  by  no  means 
common. 

National  Rose  Society. — Cestrian:  The  notice 
of  the  change  appears  in  our  present  issue",  and  you 
must  please  not  consider  the  delay  in  making  the 
announcement  in  these  columns  as  due  to  any  “  feel¬ 
ing  ”  on  our  part.  The  fact  is  the  Society’s  notices 
are  only  sent  to  those  journals  which  are  specially 
favoured  by  the  Secretary,  and  The  Gardening 
World  is  not  one  of  them. 

Laurels  Dead. — A  .  R. :  Your  complaint  is  a  very- 
common  one  this  year,  and  might  have  been  expected 
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after  such  a  dry  season.  We  should  not  root  them 
up  at  once,  as  the  lower  portion  of  many  of  them  will 
still  be  alive  and  may  yet  push  away  vigorously  during 
the  course  of  the  summer.  That  they  are  unsightly 
there  can  be  no  question,  but  you  may  cut  down  the 
stems  almost  to  the  ground  line,  or  to  what  appears 
to  be  live  wood.  If  they  do  push  tney  may  be 
expected  to  grow  away  vigorously  at  least  next  year, 
and  soon  replace  the  stems  that  have  died. 


Galls  on  Ground  Ivy. — W.J.:  The  Galls  found 
on  the  Ground  Ivy  (Nepeta  glechoma)  are  those  of 
Aulax  glechomas,  one  of  the  Cynipidae  (or  Gall-flies) 
which  we  are  informed  is  not  very  uncommon, 
although  we  had  not  ourselves  seen  it  before. 


Planting  Polyanthus.— Omega  :  The  usual  plan 
is  to  lift,  divide  and  replant  Polyanthus  immediately 
they  have  done  flowering,  because  they  have  not  very 
much  foliage  at  that  time,  and  are  about  to  make 
their  growth.  You  do  not  give  us  any  particulars  as 
to  whether  the  plants  are  in  the  ground  now  or  not. 
If  so  they  could  be  transplanted,  but  you  would  have 
to  do  it  carefully,  and  keep  them  well  watered  and 
even  shaded  in  bright  sunshine  till  they  take  fresh 
root.  If  in  pots,  pans,  or  boxes,  all  you  have  to  do  is 
to  well  prepare  the  ground,  using  decayed  leaves  or 
old  hot-bed  dung  as  manure,  then  plant  and  water 
till  established.  In  such  dry  weather  as  the  present, 
we  should  defer  planting  till  September  or  October 
when  the  ground  is  moist. 


Communications  Received. — W.  T. — R.  McL.- 
J.  A.— G.  J.  I.— N.  S.— J.  C.  &  Co.— A.  D.— S.- 
W.  C.  B  — G.  S.  D.— X.— 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. — Tuberous 
Begonias  and  Hardy  Perennials,  &c. 

Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate  Nurseries,  N  — - 
Select  List  of  Strawberries. 

- -S' - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

June  14th,  1892. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  39,  Seed 
Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  small  demand  for 
Mustard  and  Rape  at  full  prices.  Supplies  of  Mustard 
aresmall.  Clovers  and  Rye-grasses  steady.  Canary 
Seed  dull. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


June  15  th. 

No  alteration  in  prices  of  Fruit  and  Vegetables  during 
the  present  week. 

Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


j.  d.  s.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  perdoz.  6  o  90 
Begonias  ...per  doz.  6  o  12  o 
Crassula  ...per  doz.  6  0  10  o 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4  0  12  o 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  24  o  36  0 
Dracaena  viridis.doz.  9  o  18  o 
Echeveria  Pyramid- 

alis . _. . o  o  18  o 

Erica  various. per  doz.  9  0  24  o 
Evergreens, invar. doz  6  o  24  o 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  0  18  o 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  8  o  12  o 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60  o 
Fuchsia, . perdoz  40  90 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Genista . per  doz.  6  o  10  o 

Heliotrope,  per  doz.  40  60 
Ivy  Pelargoniums,  per 

doz.  pots  50  80 
Lilium  Harrisii.doz.  15  0  30  o 

Lobelia . per  doz-.  40  60 

Marguerites,  perdoz.  6  o  12  o 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  40  80 

Musk, . per  doz.  20  40 

Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  10  o 
Palms,  Specimen  ...  15  0  63  o 
Pelargoniums, perdoz.  8  0  15  o 

— scarlet . per  doz.  30  60 

Spiraeas . per  doz.  8  o  12  o 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Anemone  various, 

doz.  bun.  20  40 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  20  40 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  30 
Cornflower  doz  bnchs  20  40 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  26  40 
Gardenias  12  blooms  16  40 
Gladioli. ..doz.  buns.  6  o  12  o 
Heliotropes, 12  sprays  06  10 
Iris  (various),  dz.  bn.  60  90 
Lilac,  French, 

per  bunch  40  50 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  20  40 
Liliums  var.,dz.blms.  16  30 
MaidenhairFern,i2bs.4  060 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  20  4  c 
Mignonette...  12  bun.  30  6  c 
Myosotis  or  Forget- 
me-not,  doz.  bnchs.  20  40 
Moss  Roses,  dz  bchs  6  o  12  o 


s.  d.  s.d. 

Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  09  10 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  40  60 

Primula,  double,  bun.  09  10 

Pinks . doz.  buns.  20  40 

Pansies,  doz.  bchs...  10  20 

Polyanthus,  doz.  bchs.  2  o  40 

Pyrethrum  doz  bnchs  20  40 
Oj  chid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from  03  10 

Roses,  doz  bunches  4  o  12  o 
Roses,  yellow,  dozen  20  60 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  20  40 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  10  16 

—  Tea . per  dozen  06  20 

Spiraeas... doz.  bnchs  40  60 
Stephanotis,  dz.  sps.  16  26 
Sweet  Peas,  dz.  bns.  60  90 
Sweet  Sultan,  dz.  bn.  40  60 
Tuberoses,  per  doz  06  16 
Wallflowers, 

doz.  bunches  30  40 
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TEE  TU3EE0U3  BEGONIA,  ITS  EISTOBY  AND 
CULTIVATION.  Edited  by  B.  Wynne. — Contains 
the  most  complete  history  of  “  The  Flower  of  the 
Future  ”  that  has  yet  been  written  ;  and  gives 
full  instructions  how  to  grow  it  to  perfection. 
Demy  8vo,  Cloth  Boards,  with  25  Illustrations 
including  3  portraits.  Price,  is.  ;  post  free,  is.  31 i. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  ’  SOCIETY'S 
CATALOGUE. — Centenary  Edition.  Containing 
1,000  new  varieties.  All  the  novelties.  A  history 
and  complete  bibliography  of  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  by  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne.  Now  ready. 
Price,  is. ;  post  free,  is  1  \d. 

THE  CARNATION:  ITS  HISTORY,  PROPERTIES, 
AND  MANAGEMENT :  with  a  descriptive  list  of 
the  best  varieties  in  cultivation.  By  E.  S.  Dodwell 
Third  edition,  with  supplementary  chapter  on  the 
yellow  ground.  Price,  is.  6 d. ;  post  free,  is.  7 d. 

PERNS  AND  PERN  CULTURE-  By  J.  Birkenhead. 
F.R.H.S. — How  to  grow  Ferns,  with  selections 
for  stove,  warm,  cool  and  cold  greenhouses  ;  for 
baskets,  walls,  wardian  cases,  dwelling  houses, 
&c. — Price,  is.  ;  by  post,  is.  3 d. 

VINES  AND  VINE'  CULTURE.  — The  best  book  on 
Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Superintendent 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
Chiswick;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee. — 
A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  En¬ 
larged.  Demy  8vo,  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth 
Orders  now  being  booked  for  a  new  Edition 
Price,  5 s. ;  post  free,  5s.  3 d. 

1,  CLEMENT'S  INN,  STRAND,  LONDON.  W.C. 

JAMES  FLETCHER, 

Horticultural  Builder,  Working-ton. 

CARDEN  FRAMES. 

Best  red  deal,  frames  i$  thick,  lights  2-in.,  glazed  21-oz. 

English  glass,  three  coats  best  white  lead,  improved  set-opens, 

thick  hinges  ;  put  together  and  taken  to  pieces  in  ten  minutes. 
Span-roof.  Cash  prices,  carriage  paid. . 
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Price  One  Penny ;  Post  free,  Three-halfpence. 

Published  every  Thursday  morning  in  time  for  the 
early  mails  and  Newspaper  trains,  and  can  be  obtained 
through  all  Newsagents  and  Booksellers,  and  from  all 
Railway  Bookstalls. 


6ft.  by  3ft . £116  6 

6ft.  by  4ft .  240 

8ft.  by  6ft .  3  10  o 

f-span  same  price. 

Pit-lights,  unglazed  or  painted,  6ft.  by  4ft.,  5s. 

Pit-lights,  painted  three  coats  and  glazed  21-oz.,  6ft.  by  4ft., 
Catalogue  Free. 

CHEAPEST  GREENHOUSES  IN  THE  TRADE. 


Cucumber  and  Melon  Frames. 

6ft.  by  4ft . £1  14  6 

8ft.  by  6ft .  2  18  o 

12ft.  by  6ft .  3  19  o 
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Printing  and  India-Rubber  Stamps. 


Subscription  (including  postage)  :  3  months,  is.  8 d.  ; 

6  months,  3s.  3 d.  ;  12  months,  6s.  6 d.,  prepaid. 
Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  countries  in  the  Postal 
Union,  8s.  8 d.  per  annum,  prepaid. 
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others  Wanting  Situations,  thirty  words  for  is.  6 d.,  prepaid. 
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HICKS,  WILKINSON  &  SEARS, 

180,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Corner  of  Fetter  Lane, 

AND 

Johnson’s  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST  OR  SUPPER. 


A  NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION, 

Now  Ready, 

With  Supplementary  Chapter  on  the  Yellow  Ground. 

Price,  is.  6d.  Post  Free,  Is.  7d. 

THE  CARNATION: 

Its  History,  Properties,  and  Management ; 

WITH 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE  BEST  VARIETIES  IN  CULTIVATION. 

BY 

E.  S.  DODWELL, 

Hun.  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Carnation  and  Picotee  Union. 
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CALLA  (RICHARDIA)  /ETHIOPICA 

LITTLE  GEM. 


This  is  a  perfect  miniature  Gem  of  an  Arum,  from  io  to  15  inches  high,  with  dark  bluish  green  sagittate  leaves  and  pure  white  spathes  hardv 
and  free  flowering  and  requiring  the  same  soil  and  treatment  as  the  ordinary  kind.  The  illustration  in  our  catalogue  was  engraved  ’from  a 
photograph  and  shows  the  Little  Gem  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  ordinary  Arums  (Richardia  (Ethiopica)  and  explains  more  perfectly  than  dcscrin 
tion  could  do,  its  comparative  size.  '  I  " 

We  greatly  regret  to  find  that  many  firms  are  offering  spurious  varieties  as  Little  Gem,  and  as  we  purchased  the  whole  of  the  stock  from  the 
raiser,  Mr.  Elliott,  of  Jersey,  we  strongly  advise  all  to  obtain  their  supply  direct  from  ourselves  to  ensure  having  the  true  variety 

PRICE  PER  DOZEN  42s. 


CALLA  (RICHARDIA)  ELLIOTTIANA. 

The  magnificent  golden  Calla  exhibited  recently  at  the  Grand  Exhibition  of  the  R.H.S.  at  the  Temple,  where  it  was  awarded  a  Silver  Bank 
sian  Medal.  Also  at  the  International  Horticultural  Exhibition,  Earl’s  Court,  where  it  received  the  first  prize  for  the  best  new  plant  in  bloom 
We  have  pleasure  in  stating  that  we  have  obtained  a  stock  of  this  grand  novelty.  ^ 

Full  particulars  as  to  price,  &c.,  upon  application. 

WM.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

HIGHGATE  NURSERIES,  LONDON,  N.,  AND  BARNET  NURSERIES,  HERTS- 


CATTLEYA  MOSSIyE,  IN  BLOOM. 


Over*  1,000  Flocuet»s  nocu  open. 

HUGH  LOW  &  CO. 

Cordially  invite  inspection  of  the  above,  and  many  other  choice  Orchids  now  in 
flower,  by  all  Gentlemen  interested  in  their  culture. 

CLAPTON  NXJESERY,  LONDON,  N.E. 


MERRYWEATHER’S  HIGH-CLASS  GARDEN  HOSES. 


LAST  TEN  YEARS. 

SEE  TESTIMONIAL  BELOW. 


IMPORTANT  DECISIONS  re  “SPHINCTER  GRIP  ARMOURED  HOSE.” 

In  the  High  Court  of  Justice — Queen's  Bench  Division. 

Before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  (LORD  COLERIDGE). 

Judgment  in  favour  of  Merryweather  &  Sons,  with  Costs  in  both  actions. 


ON  THE  LINTS  OF  THE  HOSE  MADE 
BY  MERRYWEATHER  &  SONS  FOR 
1  HEIR  CELEBRATED  FIRE  ENGINES. 

SPHINCTER  GRIP.  NON-KINKABLE 

See  that  every  Hose  has  Merryweather’s  name  on  it. 

Merryweather  and  Sons  continue  to  guarantee  all  their  high-class  Hoses  to  pass  the  severe  British 
Government  tests— a  sure  warranty  of  good  quality  and  longevity.  Buy  direct  from  an  old-established  house. 

The  Non-kinkable  Red-Grey  Hose  (Unarmoured)  is,  in  certain  cases,  to  be  preferred  as  more  suitable. 
“  Messrs.  Merryweather  and  Sons,  “Bedford  Park,  Chiswick,  Jan.  14th,  1891. 

“  Dear  Sirs, —I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  working  of  the  lengths  of  hose  supplied  in  May,  1881, 
which  is  still  in  use  and  is  most  satisfactory. — Yours  faithfully,  (Signed)  "HURST  DANIELL.’’ 

For  Menyweather’s  Garden  Pumps  see  page  683. 

For  “Guaranteed  High  Class  Sphincter  Grip  Armoured  Hose  11  order  direct  from 

MERRYWEATHER  &  SONS  (Ld.),  63,  LONG  ACRE,  LONDON,  W.C 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Sow. 


MR,  DODWELL’S  GRAND  CARNATIONS. 

The  Finest  Grow  n . 

Mr.  Dodwell's  Specialities. 

Bizarres,  Flakes,  Picotees,  Selfs,  Fancies,  &  Yellow 
Grounds,  10/6  per  doz. 

THE  COTTAGE, 

STANLEY  TYZE).,  OZKHFOIRJD. 


If  you  want  to  know  the  best  way  to 

Pot  your  Chrysanthemums, 

SEND  FOR 

“Chrysanthemums,  and  how  to  grow  them.” 

By  C.  E.  SHEA,  Esq. 

Post  Free,  9  Stamps. 

H.  J .  JONES, 

RYECROFT  NURSERY,  LEWISHAM. 


Richard  dean’s  beautiful 

COLOURED  PRIMROSES,  in  colours. — Crimson,  pur¬ 
ple,  mauve,  lilac,  sulphur,  and  white.  Each,  2 s.  6 d.  per 
packet ;  a  mixture  of  the  very  finest,  2s.  6 d.  per  packet. 

Richard  dean’s  giant  poly- 

ANTHUSES. — Crimson,  purple,  flaked,  edged,  yellow, 
white,  and  mixed.  Each,  is.  per  packet. 

From  the  finest  Prize  Collections  at  the  Exhibitions  of  the 
National  Auricula  Society.  Full  directions  for  sowing.  Cata¬ 
logues  of  Choice  Flower  Seeds  on  application. 

RICHARD  DEAN,  Seed  Grower,  Ealing,  London,  W. 

BlQONIAS  ASPlOIAUTY 

Three  ist  Prizes  1892,  Temple  and  Earl's  Court. 

MAGNIFICENT  FLORAL  DISPLAY. 

Great  Exhibition  Now  on  View. 

NULLI  SECUNDUS. 

Railway  Stati  - n  CATFORD  BRIDGE  (S.E.  Railway). 

Catalogues  free  on  application. 

JOHN  LfliHG  St  SONS, 

nurses,  FOREST  HILL,  LONDON,  S.E. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  681. 


Gardening  is  the  purest  oi  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man."— Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Tuesday,  June  28. — Maidstone  Rose  Show. 

Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 
Wednesday,  June  29. — Farningham  Rose  Show. 

Ipswich  Rose  Show. 

Richmond  Flower  Show. 

Thursday,  June  30. — Eltham  Rose  Show. 

Canterbury  Rose  Show. 

Bury  St.  Edmunds  Flower  Show. 

Winchester  Rose  Show. 

Friday,  July  r. — Brockham  Rose  Show. 

Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 

Saturday,  July  2— National  Rose  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  18 th,  1892. 


ulips  and  Pansies. — Southern  readers 
no  doubt  perused  last  week  with 
amused  interest  the  reports  furnished  to  us 
of  the  various  Tulip  and  Pansy  shows 
held  in  the  north  recently.  Probably 
there  has  been  since  the  holding  of  these 
shows  some  sad  reflections  as  to  how  things 
might  have  been  had  they  fallen  into  the 
cooler  weather  of  a  few  days  later,  when 
there  was  so  little  to  provoke  fervid  per¬ 
spiration,  and  so  much  to  provoke  growling 
over  the  winterly  weather.  But  we  here, 
in  the  south,  perhaps  regard  almost  as 
infatuation  the  favour  shown  by  the 
northern  florists  for  Tulips  and  Pansies, 
because  no  such  exciting  sensations  are 
felt  here 

Why  we  do  not  grow  florists’  Tulips  and 
Pansies  in  the  south  it  is  difficult  to  say, 
except, perhaps, it  be  that  we  lackthe  needful 
faith  and  are  too  indifferent.  Sometimes  we 
are  told  that  ordinarily  our  southern  spring 
time  is  too  warm  for  the  successful  culture 
of  these  flowers  and  for  the  production  of- 
good  exhibition  blooms.  It  may  be  so,  al¬ 
though  satisfactory  proof  that  such  is  the 
case  has  not  been  adduced.  There  have 
been  splendid  Tulips  grown  in  the  south, 
and  as  evidence  of  that  we  may  refer  to 
the  splendid  blooms  which  the  late  Mr 
Charles  Turner  once  produced  at  Slough, 
to  carry  the  memory  no  further  back. 
Indeed  his  fine  bed  was  in  its  day  one  of 
the  glories  of  the  nursery  that  he  made  so 
famous.  The  same  able  florist  used  also 
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to  grow  Pansies  for  exhibition  well,  and  so 
did  the  late  Mr.  James  when  at  Isleworth. 
We  should  look  a  long  way  now  it  is  feared 
for  either  show  Tulips  or  Pansies  south¬ 
wards. 

It  can  hardly  be  that  skill  or  means  are 
lacking.  Rather  it  seems  as  if  the  florists’ 
fire  were  wanting,  for  there  must  be  great 
divergence  between  that  fire  which  seems 
in  relation  to  florists’  flowers  to  burn  so 
brightly  in  the  north,  and  the  comparative 
coldness  which  exists  this  way.  It  is  we 
fear  useless  to  invite  readers  to  take  up  the 
culture  of  high-class  Tulips  and  Pansies 
southwards.  There  is  no  lack  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  beautiful  flowers,  but  only  for  those 
which  will  make  ordinary  garden  displays, 
and  for  that  taste  we  can  find  no  fault. 


une  Frosts. — From  four  to  five  degrees 
of  white  frost  in  the  middle  of  June  is 
indeed  a  serious  trouble,  and  shows  to  all 
concerned  in  gardening  how  great  are  the 
difficulties  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  If 
tender  plants  are  not  safe  at  that  time  of 
the  year,  when  will  they  be  ?  Were  it 
but  a  phenomenal  freak  of  the  weather 
we  should  regard  such  a  cold  depression 
lightly,  but  so  far  from  that  being  the  case 
we  are  finding  now  that  such  incursions  of 
cold  into  June  are  far  from  being  infre¬ 
quent,  and  leads  to  the  impression  that  in 
a  few  years  we  may  find  June  absorbed 
into  that  so-called  spring  season  which  is 
so  treacherous,  and  renders  early  gar¬ 
dening,  especially  in  relation  to  tender 
plants,  exceedingly  difficult. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  but 
that  the  very  sharp  wave  of  cold  which 
passed  over  the  south  and  west  of  England 
on  the  morning  of  the  15th  was  productive 
of  grave  harm.  We  have  heard  of 
Runners  and  French  Beans,  Tomatos, 
Vegetable  Marrows,  Potatos,  Peas,  Straw¬ 
berry  blossoms,  being  cut,  and  in  some 
district  near  to  wrater  or  low  lying  almost 
blackened.  Even  such  comparatively 
hardy  material  as  the  common  Bracken  has 
been  killed  to  the  ground  over  large  areas 
in  places  where  the  vapour  hung  and  hoar 
frost  was  exceptionally  dense. 

Very  tender  plants  in  flower  gardens,  of 
course,  have  also  greatly  suffered.  We 
can  but  hope  that  the  mischief  done  is  no 
worse  than  we  have  so  far  indicated. 
Where  the  soil  was  very  dry,  and  the 
plants  on  it  fully  exposed  to  an  active 
atmosphere,  very  little  harm  has  been  done. 
In  the  case  of  summer  vegetables  we  can¬ 
not  possibly  dispense  with  those  of  a 
tender  nature.  In  our  flower  gardens  we 
may  do  so  to  some  extent,  but  to  ignore 
tender  plants  entirely  would  even  then 
necessitate  a  revolution  in  summer  bedding. 


udges  and  their  Duties. — The  season 
which  demands  the  interposition  of 
horticultural  judges  is  at  hand,  and  will 
be  with  us  up  to  the  end  of  next  November. 
Whatsoever  the  weather  or  other  possible 
impediment,  flower  Show  dates  are  fixed 
and  the  shows  have  to  be  held.  This  year 
those  Committees  who  have  arranged  for 
their  shows  to  come  off  between  now  and 
about  the  20th  of  July,  naturally  have  con¬ 
siderable  mi-givings  as  to  the  probable 
effects  upon  th  ir  exhibitions  of  a  General 
Election  contest  with  all  its  feverishness 
and  excitement.  Social  functions  which 
make  such  a  considerable  demand  upon  the 
general  public  as  floral  fetes  do,  may 
suffer  materially  during  such  times,  indeed 
it  is  very  possible  that  some  disadvantages 
may  result  to  all  shows  more  or  less  during 
the  present  summer  because  of  the  Election 
contest. 

But  amidst  all  this  excitement  and  dis¬ 
traction  those  members  of  our  profession 


who  are  called  upon  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  office  of  judge  at  these  exhibi¬ 
tions  will  find  that  no  relaxation  of  labour 
or  lessening  of  responsibility  to  them  will 
follow.  It  may  be  that  sometimes  when 
judges  cast  their  eyes  on  the  very  lengthened 
list  of  classes  in  which  they  are  called  upon 
to  adjudicate  that  they  may  well  wish 
success  to  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of 
labour  movement,  for  the  prospect  of 
having  to  deal  with  perhaps  80  classes,  as 
is  sometimes  the  case,  and  within  a  couple 
of  hours,  is  one  sufficient  to  appal  any 
intelligent  man. 

If  automatic  judges  could  be  found  who 
could  grind  out  a  class  judgment  at  the  rate 
of  one  every  minute  the  labour  might  be 
possible.  It  is  not  so  with  flesh  and  blood. 
Committees  are  almost  invariably  half-an- 
hour  late  with  their  preparations,  and  yet 
the  unfortunate  judge  is  expected  to  get 
through  his  tremendous  duties  in  the  usual 
limited  time.  Specially  this  year  must  the 
judge  keep  his  head  clear  of  all  political 
excitement,  or  at  the  most  must  he  only 
express  sympathy  with  the  short  time 
movement. 


otatos. — Where  the  tender  Potato  tops 
escaped  the  recent  sharp  white  frosts, 
and  in  many  districts  they  were  very  much 
cut,  there  seems  to  be  excellent  promise  of 
a  good  crop.  It  does  happen  that  while 
ample  rains  always  help  to  produce  a  heavy 
crop  of  tubers,  the  average  quality  of  the 
sample  is  rarely  so  good  as  is  the  product 
of  a  drier  season.  We  have  so  far  had 
little  rain,  and  where  there  have'  been 
heavy  falls  the  soil  is  none  too  wet.  If  we 
could  have  a  season  of  occasional  showers 
which  kept  the  tops  fresh  and  clean,  yet 
not  gross  in  growth,  we  should  secure  a 
better  class  of  tuber  than  we  have  had  for 
some  two  or  three  years. 

It  is  not  a  matter  for  wonder  that  much 
fault  should  be  found  with  our  Potatos,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  long  since  the  decease  allowed 
the  tops  to  fully  mature,  and  when  these 
are  as  it  were  cut  off  in  their  prime,  it  is 
but  natural  that  the  average  quality  of  the 
tubers  should  be  low.  A  season  that  is 
moderately  dry  and  warm  whilst  lessening 
the  effects  of  the  disease,  especially  by  de¬ 
ferring  its  attacks,  would  also  in  promoting 
greater  warmth  in  the  soil  conduce  to  the 
maturation  of  good  sound  starchy  tubers. 

It  seems  to  be  utterly  impossible  to 
furnish  artificially  any  conditions  which 
shall  conduce  to  that  end  if  the  weather  be 
unpropitious.  The  best  we  can  do  is 
to  have  the  soil  deeply  worked,  so  that  all 
moisture  may  pass  away  from  the  roots 
very  freely,  and  also  have  the  plants  well 
and  sharply  earthed  up,  so  that  the  tubers 
are  in  that  way  further  protected  from 
excessive  rains.  July  is  usually  the  test 
month  for  Potatos,  and  if  that  time  be 
safely  weathered  then  there  is  not  much 
to  fear  for  the  crop. 

- - 

The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  Annual  Out¬ 
ing  will  take  place  on  Friday,  July  22nd,  when  a 
visit  will  be  paid  to  the  charming  gardens  at  Redleaf 
and  Penshurst,  Kent.  Further  particulars  will 
shortly  be  communicated  to  the  members. 

Manchester  Rose  and  Pink  Show  will  be  held  on 
July  23rd,  instead  of  July  16th  as  previously 
announced. 

The  International  Horticultural  Exhibition — We 
understand  that  the  authorities  at  Earl's  Court  have 
arranged  to  hold  a  grand  fruit  show  in  the  last 
week  of  August,  independent  of  the  other  shows 
already  arranged  for.  About  £ 200  will  be  given  in 
prizes  and  the  special  feature  will  be  Peaches  and 
Nectarines. 

Frost  in  the  middle  of  June.— Mr.  Fulford,  writing 
from  the  Gardens,  Trafalgar  Park,  Salisbury,  on  the 
15th  inst.,  states  that  a  frost  was  experienced  in  that 
district  on  the  previous  night  sufficiently  severe  to 


destroy  dwarf  and  runner  Beans.  Potatos,  Vege¬ 
table  Marrow's,  and  ridge  Cucumbers  are  also  much 
cut  up. 

The  Bishop  Stortford  Horticultural  Society  will  hold 
its  annual  exhibition  at  The  Grange,  Bishop  Stort¬ 
ford,  on  August  31st. 

A  Steam  Lawn  Roller  is  numbered  among  the 
latest  American  inventions.  It  is  described  as  a 
miniature  of  the  Steam  Road  Roller,  being  30  ins. 
wide,  3  ft.  in  diameter,  with  a  small  chimney  stack, 
6  ft.  high,  near  which  the  man  stands  who  runs  the 
machine.  It  is  said  to  be  easily  handled. 

Extensive  destruction  of  the  Potato  Crop. — The 
Lincolnshire  and  Cambridgeshire  Potato  crop — the 
chief  Potato-growing  district  of  England— has  been 
mown  down  and  blackened  in  enormous  breadths, 
extending  over  hundreds  of  acres,  by  the  severe 
frosts  of  last  week.  It  is  stated  that  it  is  eighteen 
years  since  any  thing  of  a  similar  kind  occurred. 
The  crops  on  the  Fen  lands  have  suffered  most 
severely,  and  the  yield  will  necessarily  be  effected 
disastrously. 

The  New  Golden  Richardia  — The  stock  of  this  fine 
new  plant  was  disposed  of  at  Protheroe  &  Morris' 
Rooms  last  week  and  realised  about  £416.  Several 
noted  market  growers  were  present,  but  the  compe- 
tion  for  the  various  lots  was  by  no  means  keen.  The 
original  plant  realized  seventeen  guineas,  and  the 
next  best  specimens  sixteen  guineas  and  ten  guineas 
respectively,  and  the  remainder  nearly  all  went  into 
the  hands  of  leading  London  nurserymen.  Another, 
and  a  very  beautiful  yellow  variety  of  the  green¬ 
leaved  form,  came  before  the  Floral  Committee  on 
Tuesday. 

Veitch  Memorial  Medals  were  presented  to  Mr. 
John  Heal,  of  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Son’s  nursery, 
Chelsea,  and  Mr.  William  Watson,  of  Kew,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
Tuesday. 

Seeds  Imported  to  America— It  is  stated  in  an 
American  exchange  that  of  the  seventy  or  more 
kinds  of  vegetable  seed  used  in  America  over  half 
the  varieties  are  imported.  The  foreign  sources  of 
seed  are  Canada,  England,  France,  and  Germany. 
The  importations  from  Canada  are  confined  to  Peas. 
From  England  are  obtained  most  of  the  Mangel 
Wurzel  seed,  some  early  Cabbage  seed,  some 
varieties  of  Carrots,  Celery,  frame  varieties  of 
Cucumber,  Leek,  Kohl  rabi,  Parsley,  Peas,  Radish, 
and  Turnips,  and  a  portion  of  flower  seeds.  From 
France  and  Germany  come,  as  a  rule,  the  choicer 
varieties  of  vegetable  and  flower  seed.  When  they 
want  something  rather  extra  in  purity,  or  the  finest 
strain  in  the  vegetable  or  flower  seed  line,  such  as 
Cauliflower,  Celery,  Lettuce,  Egg-plant  or  Radish . 
American  seedsmen  are  very  apt  to  turn  towards 
France  or  Germany,  rather  than  the  mother  country, 
even  though  they  may  sometimes  have  to  pay  rather 
a  higher  price  for  their  purchase 

Lee  and  Blackheath  Horticultural  Society. — We 
understand  that  the  committeejoftheLee,  Blackheath 
and  Lewisham  Horticultural  Society  have  decided 
to  have  two  popular  evenings  this  year,  instead  of 
one  as  hitherto,  and  have  reduced  the  prices  of 
admission  for  the  first  day  from  2s.  6d.  to  6d.  after 
6  o'clock,  thus  giving  the  Early  Closing  Association 
in  the  neighbourhood  a  chance. 

A  Monstrous  Blue  Bell. — A'  correspondent  near 
Glasgow  sends  us  a  remarkable  form  of  the 
English  Blue  Bell  (Scilla  nutans)  from  a  clump 
of  the  ordinary  kind.  Instead  of  a  raceme 
of  drooping  flowers  subtended  by  bracts,  the 
scape  bore  a  single  erect  flower  of  huge  dimensions. 
There  were  about  sixteen  perianth  segments  of  the 
ordinary  colour,  and  some  of  them  measured  2  in.  in 
length,  even  after  they  were  partly  shrivelled  up,  so 
that  no  doubt  they  were  longer  when  fresh.  The 
scape  was  very  stout,  quite  devoid  of  bracts,  and 
having  about  three  pale  blue  lines  running  down  it. 
There  were  20  or  more  stamens ;  but  many  of  the 
segments  had  developed  from  stamens,  as  they  bore 
anthers  at  the  apex.  Five  or  six  ovaries  occupied 
the  centre  of  the  flower,  so  that  on  the  whole  it  may 
be  considered  a  great  freak  of  nature.  The  energy  of 
the  bulb  had  been  concentrated  in  the  production  of 
a  single  bloom.  Luxuriance  of  growth  has  possibly 
been  the  factor,  and  the  agent  responsible  for  this 
state  of  affairs.  It  w'ould  be  interesting  to  mark  the 
bulb,  so  that  its  behaviour  next  June  might  be  noted. 
The  same  form  of  infloresence  cannot  be  expected 
again,  but  something  out  of  the  usual  might  turn  up. 
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Choice  Plants  in  Flower. 

Sidalcea  Candida. — The  comparative  scarcity  of 
this  plant  in  gardens  would  seem  to  indicate  a 
difficulty  in  growing  or  preserving  it,  but  such  is  not 
really  the  case.  Planted  at  the  proper  season  and 
allowed  to  get  established  before  the  dry  weather 
sets  in,  it  grows  rapidly,  and  throwing  up  a  stem 
about  2ft.  high  flowers  freely  from  June  onwards. 
The  stems  are  furnished  with  deeply-lobed  leaves  of 
a  rich  green  and  terminate  in  a  lengthening  raceme 
of  white  flowers.  The  petals  of  the  latter  are 
traversed  by  strong  nerves,  while  the  tissue  between 
is  almost  transparent. 

Dictamnus  albus. — There  are  white  and  purple 
flowered  varieties  of  this  plant  of  various  shades  of 
colour,  and  they  are  generally  grown  under  different 
names.  The  whole  plant,  but  the  flowers  especially, 
give  off  a  balsamic  odour  that  is  agreeable  to  most 
people  unless  too  powerful  by  being  bruised.  The 
irregular  disposal  of  the  petals  is  a  noticeable  feature 
of  the  flowers.  The  foliage  is  highly  ornamental 
from  its  being  cut  like  the  leaves  of  the  Ash.  The 
rootstock  grows  very  slowly,  but  propagation  maybe 
effected  by  means  of  seeds,  which  are  plentifully 
produced. 

Lychnis  Viscaria  splendens  plena. — There  are 
several  species  of  Lychnis  with  double  flowers,  but 
that  under  notice  is  a  great  favourite  with  many 
hardy  plant  lovers.  The  stems  are  about  a  foot  in 
height  and  slightly  branched  upwards,  bearing 
numerous  large,  fully  double  flowers  of  a  beautiful 
carmine-rose.  The  plant  is  easily  propagated  by 
division  in  early  spring,  and  forms  a  striking  feature 
either  in  the  herbaceous  border  or  on  the  rockery 
when  grown  in  clumps  of  some  size. 

Senecio  Doronicum. — With  many  of  the  Senecios 
is  associated  a  rankness  of  growth,  but  that  under 
notice  is  dwarf  and  of  comparatively  slow  growth. 
The  stems  terminate  in  one  large  flower-head  of  a 
golden  yellow  resembling  a  Doronicum,  hence  the 
name.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate  and  serrate.  It  is 
a  native  of  south  Europe,  perfectly  hardy  and  easily 
propagated  by  division. 

Achillea  Biebersteini. — There  are  numerous 
species  of  Achillea,  which,  from  their  dwarf  habit, 
beautiful  foliage,  and  neat  interesting  flowers,  are 
very  suitable  for  garden  purposes,  either  in  the  herba¬ 
ceous  border  proper  or  on  the  rockery,  the  latter  per¬ 
haps  being  the  most  legitimate  place  for  it.  The 
silky  leaves  are  two  or  three  times  divided  with 
linear  segments.  The  scape  bears  one  flower  only  of 
large  size,  with  golden-yellow  rays  and  a  broad  darker- 
coloured  disc.  It  does  not  exceed  a  foot  in  height. 

Campanula  glomepata  dahurica. — In  a  wild 
state  C.  glomerata  enjoys  a  wide  distribution,  and 
we  cannot  be  surprised  that  it  varies  considerably. 
The  variety  here  noted  has  flowers  of  a  rich  dark 
blue,  those  of  the  type  being  paler.  When  once 
established  in  the  border  it  requires  no  special  at¬ 
tention,  but  flowers  every  year  with  great  freedom  in 
soils  of  various  character. 

Thalictrum  aquilegifolium  purpureum. — Of 
the  numerous  species  of  Thalictrum  some  are  grown 
solely  for  the  sake  of  their  foliage,  and  others  for  the 
flowers  and  foliage  combined  as  in  the  present 
instance.  The  foliage  is  of  a  beautiful  and  glaucous 
hue,  resembling  to  some  extent  that  of  an  Aquilegia. 
The  beauty  of  the  flowers  depends  upon  the  length 
and  number  of  the  stamens,  which  are  creamy-white 
in  the  species,  but  pale  purple  in  the  variety  here 
noted.  As  it  is  a  strong  grower  in  rich  soils,  the 
back  row  in  the  border  is  the  position  for  it. 

Inula  glandulosa. — The  stems  of  this  handsome 
perennial  vary  from  i  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  height,  according 
to  the  richness  of  the  soil  and  the  nature  of  the  sea¬ 
son  ;  and,  although  they  bear  only  a  single  bloom 
each,  we  would  rather  prefer  to  see  them  of  that  size 
because  the  blooms  are  larger,  measuring  3  in.  across, 
with  long,  slender,  golden-yellow  rays. 

Aquilegia  chrysantha. — The  golden-flowered 
Columbine  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  one  of  the 
most  sprightly  and  one  of  the  most  easily  grown.  It 
may  not  be  long  lived,  but  that  is  of  small  conse¬ 
quence  considering  how  easily  it  is  raised  from  seed 
which  is  freely  produced. 

Phlox  ovata. — The  flowers  of  this  Phlox  are 
purple  and  as  large  as  those  of  many  of  the  autumn 


flowering  garden  varieties.  The  leaves  are  unusually 
broad  for  a  species  that  seldom,  if  ever,  exceeds  1  ft. 
in  height  under  ordinary  conditions  of  culture. 
Being  perfectly  hardy  it  is  matter  for  wonder  that 
the  florist  has  not  taken  it  in  hand  for  improvement. 

- -i* - 

ABOUT  TASMANIAN 

APPLES. 

When  I  arrived  in  Hobart  from  New  Zealand,  early  in 
April,  the  wharves  were  crowded  with  immense  piles 
of  cases  of  Apples.  The  eye  could  take  in  30,000  of 
these  cases  at  once,  and  these  are  swallowed  up 
weekly,  as  the  mail  boat  and  other  steamers  call  for 
them  for  the  English  market.  Something  like 
250,000  cases  will  be  shipped  this  season.  We 
seemed  to  have  dropped  down  into  a  land  of  Apples. 
What  Cotton  is  to  Lancashire  Apples  are  to 
Tasmania.  Apples  are  everywhere.  You  are  con¬ 
stantly  meeting  loads  of  empty  and  full  cases  on 
boats  and  carts  wending  their  way  to  and  from  the 
fruit  growers,  of  whom  there  are  more  than  a 
thousand  within  thirty  miles  of  Hobart.  Over  three 
hundred  of  these  orchardists  have  formed  themselves 
into  an  association — the  Tasmanian  Fruit  Growers 
Association — to  faciliate  the  shipping  and  financing 
of  these  immense  quantities  of  Apples. 

One  of  the  chief  leaders  in  the  organisation  and 
development  of  this  fruit  industry  has  been  Dr. 
Bengafield,  who  practised  in  Manchester  and  Stock- 
port  about  twenty  years  ago.  He  is  an  enthusiastic 
fruit  grower  himself,  and  is  looked  up  to  as  an 
authority,  not  only  in  the  colony  of  Tasmania  but 
far  beyond  it.  He  cultivates  over  100  acres  of  fruit 
himself,  chiefly  Apples,  of  which  he  has  twenty-five 
varieties,  and  also  Pears  of  fifty  varieties,  every  tree 
of  which  is  catalogued  by  name  in  a  ledger  kept  for 
the  purpose.  His  rows  of  Plum  trees  are  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  long.  All  the  hardier  English 
fruits  are  grown  in  perfection  in  Tasmania.  The 
crops  seem  prodigious,  and  the  climate  would 
certainly  be  healthier  for  Englishmen  than  Mildura 
in  Victoria,  of  which  we  hear  so  much. 

The  Apple  orchards,  as  you  travel  through  the 
country,  are  a  sight  to  see.  The  trees  are  pruned  on 
the  inverted  umbrella  principle,  so  that  the  air  and 
sun  have  free  access  to  the  blossom  and  fruit.  The 
trees  are  not  allowed  to  grow  to  a  large  size,  but  the 
beautiful  coloured  Apples,  now  so  familiar  in  our 
shop  windows  at  home,  hang  like  ropes  of  Onions, 
and  bend  their  branches  down  so  that  it  needs  no 
ladder  to  gather  them.  Some  trees  have  produced 
eighteen  bushels  (of  481bs),  and  I  was  told  500 
bushels  to  the  acre  is  a  common  production.  A 
measured  acre  in  a  favoured  situation  produced  1,000 
bushels!  Apple  cultivators  reckon  on  ten  crops  in 
twenty  years  from  the  time  of  planting.  A  farmer 
showed  me  over  a  magnificent  orchard  he  planted 
ten  years  ago  of  1,500  Apple  trees  just  in  their  prime. 
The  orchard  covered  ten  acres.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
finest  orchard  of  the  kind  anywhere  to  be  seen,  and 
nets  its  owner  £ 1,000  a  year. 

People  at  home  may  judge  of  the  climate  and  soil 
of  Tasmania  when  Chrysanthemums  grow  out  of 
doors  nine  feet  high.  Geraniums  and  Fuchsias  are 
as  large  as  our  Willow  trees,  and  are  covered  with 
flowers.  I  measured  some  Onions  twenty-two  inches 
in  circumference,  and  six  of  these  weighed  seventeen 
pounds.  The  English  Thorn  grows  forty  feet  high, 
and  I  travelled  along  miles  of  hedges  made  of  Sweet- 
briar. 

It  is  a  lovely  trip  in  the  little  river  steamer, 
Monarch,  up  the  Derwent,  past  Hobart,  along  some 
twenty  miles  of  romantic  mountain  and  bush 
scenery,  and  the  water  so  clear  and  smooth  that  the 
river  banks  and  overhanging  foliage  were  mirrored 
so  perfectly  you  could  not  tell  where  the  reflection 
and  the  reality  divided.  This  little  steamer  goes 
three  times  a  week  up  the  river  as  far  as  New 
Norfolk,  and  has  been  doing  it  for  thirty-seven  years. 
Before  this  it  was  running  on  the  Clyde.  We  passed 
large  flocks  of  wild  ducks  ;  there  are  also  native  hens, 
quails,  and  mocking  birds.  The  Government  have 
established  salmon  hatching  beds  for  stocking  the 
rivers,  and  the  ova  is  imported  from  Ireland  on 
trays  of  moss.  I  saw  some  brown  trout  two  feet 
long  ;  also  some  Californian  and  Loch  Lomond  trout 
ready  for  turning  out  from  the  beds  into  the  river. 

All  this  fruitful  and  pleasant  land  like  New 
Zealand  can  scarcely  be  called  inhabited,  and  is 
waiting  for  the  conqueror  in  the  shape  of  the  industri¬ 
ous  workman  who  knows  how  to  clear  and  plant.  To 


show  how  industrious  labour  is  rewarded  here,  I 
will  mention  one  case  of  a  man  I  know  and  conversed 
with  — quite  a  rough,  unskilled  sort  of  a  man,  worth 
his  pound  a  week  at  home.  This  man  is  employed 
by  an  owner  of  land,  and  receives  for  his  services — 
from  seven  to  five  in  winter,  and  seven  to  six  in 
summer — the  following  perquisites,  besides  36s  a 
week : — House  rent  free,  one  cow  pastured  free, 
wood  for  fuel  free,  all  the  fruit  and  vegetables  he 
and  his  family  need,  and  his  fowls  and  ducks  kept  free. 
Good  agricultural  labourers  and  gardeners  and  out- 
dour  workers  of  all  kinds  would  be  certain  to  find 
plenty  of  remunerative  work,  besides  many  other 
advantages  of  the  free  and  healthy  life  that  this  and 
other  four  Australian  colonies  present. — II.  Funkier, 
in  the  Manchester  City  News. 

- - 

THE  GREAT  YORK  GALA. 

The  34th  annual  exhibition  was  held  June  15,  16, 
and  17,  and  kept  up  its  prestige  asa  great  horticultural 
gathering.  The  first  day  of  the  exhibition  was  very 
fine,  and  1,200  more  persons  attended  on  that  day 
than  on  any  previous  first  day,  but  owing  to 
unsettled  weather  and  much  rain  falling  on  the  two 
subsequent  days,  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  visitors.  Still  the  attendance  on 
the  second  day  was  close  upon  24,000.  Stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  were  good  as  usual. 
Mr.  Letts,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Zetland, 
Aske,  being  first  in  the  large  collection  ;  Mr.  Cypher, 
Cheltenham,  second  ;  and  Mr.  Mould,  Pewsey,  third. 
In  the  class  for  six  stove  or  greenhouse  plants,  Mr. 
Nicholas,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  at 
Upleatham,  was  first  with  a  fine  lot ;  and  Mr.  Mould 
a  good  second.  Some  splendid  Ericas  were  staged, 
also  Azaleas  and  Crotons,  a  great  lot  of  ornamental 
plants,  and  plenty  of  fine  examples  of  Exotic  Ferns 
and  also  British.  There  was  a  falling  off  in  the 
numbers  of  groups,  but  Mr.  McIntyre,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Gurney  Pease,  Darlington,  was  first  in  both 
classes  for  artistic  arrangement  and  quality  of  plants 
used. 

Orchids  were  a  marked  feature,  and  Mr.  Cypher 
took  first  honours  with  fine  specimens  ;  and  Mr. 
Townsend, gardener  to  C.  B.  Faber,  Esq.,  Harrogate, 
was  a  good  second  in  each  class  for  ten  and  six  plants. 
Mr.  Wright,  gardener  to  D. Wilson,  Esq.,  Cottingham, 
was  first  for  four  Orchids  ;  and  Mr.  Nicholas 
first  for  a  specimen  Orchid,  a  superb  Calanthe 
veratrifolia.  Messrs.  Charlesworth,  Shuttleworth 
&  Co.,  Bradford,  staged  a  large  collection  in  which 
were  a  number  of  plants  of  Oncidium  macranthum, 
and  examples  of  the  lovely  Laelia  grandis  tenebrosa. 
A  great  lot  of  specimen  Fuchsias  were  staged,  in 
which  excellent  culture  was  perceptible.  A  good  lot 
of  Gloxinias,  a  fair  lot  of  Tuberous  Begonias,  some 
good  Coleus,  some  nice  lots  of  bedding  plants,  and 
other  things  invited  in  the  schedule  were  staged. 

The  Pelargoniums  in  some  cases  were  very  fine 
as  usual,  but  not  quite  so  many  as  we  generally  see. 
Mr.  Eastwood,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Tetley,  Leeds,  was 
a  strong  first  for  twelve  show  varieties  with  grand 
plants  in  his  usual  style.  Mr.  McIntosh,  gardener  to 
J.  H.  Hingston,  Esq.,  was  a  good  second;  and  Miss 
Steward  third.  For  six  specimens,  Miss  Steward 
was  first  with  a  capital  lot ;  and  Mr.  Eastwood  a 
close  second  ;  other  classes  were  also  well  filled. 
The  Zonals  are  always  Ai  at  York.  Mr.  Eastwood 
was  again  first  for  twelve,  with  a  grand  lot  of  plants  ; 
and  Mr.  Pybus,  florist,  Monkton  Moor,  a  good 
second.  In  the  classes  for  six  and  three  plants,  Mr. 
Eastwood  led  in  each  class,  Miss  Steward  also 
taking  next  honours.  Mr.  Eastwood  was  also  first 
for  eight  and  four  doubles,  superb,  well  done 
specimens.  We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of 
the  wonderful  advance  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  specimen  Ivy-leaved  at  York.  Such  plants  were 
worth  a  long  journey  to  see  them,  Mr.  Pybus’s  first 
prize  lot  of  six  being  of  the  highest  quality  and  of 
great  size  and  symmetry.  Mr.  George  Cottam' 
followed  with  a  splendid  six  not  so  much  in  flower. 
There  was  a  large  number  of  plants  staged  in  the 
various  classes. 

A  large  quantity  of  Roses  in  pots  were  staged  in 
the  various  classes,  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Co.,  Bedale, 
taking  the  lead  with  well-grown  plants  although  some 
of  them  were  fully  tall.  Mr.  Pybus  and  Miss 
Stewart  also  exhibited.  Cut  Roses  were  numerous. 
In  the  class  for  72  blooms,  not  less  than  36  varieties, 
Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons  were  first ;  Mr.  G.  Mount, 
Cambridge,  second;  Mr.  H.  G.  May,  Bedale,  third. 
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For  4S,  36,  24,  and  18,  Mr.  May  was  first  in  each 
class ;  Mr.  Mount  second  for  48,  and  third  for  18  ; 
Messrs.  Harkness  third  for  48,  second  for  36,  and 
second  each  in  24  and  iS.  So  there  was  close 
competing  throughout  as  well  as  in  the  amateurs' 
classes.  Some  excellent  bouquets  were  staged, 
Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons  being  first  in  the  three  classes; 
Mr.  A.  Booty,  Harrogate,  second.  The  epergnes 
were  good,  so  also  the  baskets  of  flowers,  cut  stove 
and  greenhouse  flowers,  Pyrethrums  and  Perennials. 

There  was  a  great  show  of  Pansies,  Mr.  Smellie, 
Glasgow,  being  the  leading  winner,  with  Mr.  Irvine, 
Mr.  Campbell,  and  Mr.  Bailley  very  successful 
also.  Some  certificates  for  new  sorts  were  awarded, 
and  the  amateurs  staged  well.  Messrs.  Dobbie  & 
Co.,  Rothesay,  contributed  a  fine  display  of  Violas, 
Pansies,  and  other  flowers,  and  were  awarded 
Certificates  for  two  new  Violas,  Rob  Roy  and  Prince 
of  Orange. 

A  handsome  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to  a  superb 
group  of  Souvenir  de  Malmaison  Carnations  sent 
from  Ascott,  near  Leighton  Buzzard,  by  Mr. 
Jennings,  gardener  to  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq., 
and  were  so  much  admired. 

Certificates  were  awarded  to  the  Rev.  G.  Veld, 
York,  for  a  beautiful  seedling  Hemerocallis  named 
“Apricot,"  the  result  of  a  cross  between  H.  flava 
and  H.  fulva  or  Middinsdorfiana  ;  also  to  a  lovely 
seedling  Iris  of  exquisite  form  named  “  Sincerity." 

Fruit  at  York  is  always  a  marked  feature.  In  the 
class  for  a  collection  of  ten  varieties,  Mr.  Mclndoe, 
Hutton  Hall  Gardens,  was  first  ;  and  Mr.  R.  Parker, 
Impney,  second  ;  and  they  stood  in  the  same  order  for 
six  varieties.  For  four  varieties,  Mr.  Mclndoe  was 
first ;  Mr.  Leadbetter,  gardener  to  A.  Wilson, 
Esq.,  Tranby  Croft,  second;  Mr.  James  Tullett, 
gardener  to  Lord  Barnard,  Raby  Castle,  third  ;  and 
Mr.  Lonsdale,  gardener  to  R.  H.  Appleton,  Esq., 
Eaglescliffe,  fourth.  Three  good  Pines  were  staged, 
Mr.  Slade,  Clumber,  being  first  with  a  good  smooth 
Cayenne.  In  the  classes  for  black  and  white 
Grapes,  three  bunches  of  each,  Mr.  Allsop, 
gardener  to  Lord  Hotham,  was  an  easy  first,  and 
there  were  seven  exhibitors  in  the  class  for  blacks. 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Figs  were  good,  and  there 
was  a  fine  display  of  Melons  in  the  three  classes. 
Large  numbers  of  honorary  exhibits  were  staged. 


PEONIES  AT  CHISWICK. 

Siberian  Paeonies,  or  the  garden  forms  of  Paeonia 
albiflora,  are  at  this  season  amongst  the  more  pro¬ 
minent  and  fashionable  flowers  in  the  garden,  and 
those  only  who  have  seen  a  good  collection  of  the 
newer  varieties  can  form  any  idea  of_  their  massive¬ 
ness  and  fine  effect  when  in  bloom.  The  collection 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at 
Chiswick  having  been  obtained  from  various  sources, 
and  the  bulk  of  them  having  been  established  for 
some  years,  the  intending  planter  would  be  able  to 
make  a  selection  that  could  hardly  fail  to  give  satis¬ 
faction.  They  have  several  times  been  examined  by 
the  Floral  Committee,  and  a  large  number  of  them 
have  received  three  and  two  marks,  the  higher 
number  being  equivalent  to  a  First-class  Certificate. 

Varieties  receiving  Three  Marks. 

A  vigorous  growing  kind  is  Comte  de  Xanteuil,  about 
2J  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  with  large,  globular,  rosy-pink 
flowers  with  a  white  edge.  Carnea  elegans  is  equally 
vigorous  and  one  of  the  choicest,  with  broad,  loosely 
arranged  flesh  coloured  petals  having  satiny  white 
edges.  With  this  we  should  also  class  Madame  de 
Montigo,  having  broad,  blush  guards,  and  a  close 
centre  of  slightly  crumpled  white  petals.  A  flori- 
ferous  sort  with  dark  crimson-red  flowers  is  Madame 
Mechin ;  Nivea  plenissima  is  even  dwarfer,  being 
orfly  18  in.  high,  with  broad,  white  petals,  but  it  is 
very  early  and  now  out  of  bloom.  The  guard  petals 
of  Madame  Calot  are  slightly  tinted  with  blush,  but 
all  the  rest  is  white  somewhat  crumpled.  Paul  de 
Ritert  has  globular,  rosy-purple  flowers  fading  to 
white  at  the  tips  of  the  petals.  Those  of  Modeste  are 
rosy-purple,  with  pink  or  white  tips.  Another  sort 
already  out  of  season  is  Grandiflora  nivea  plena  with 
pure  white  flowers.  Of  the  Hollyhock  type  is 
Volupteuse,  with  a  compact,  crumpled  centre,  rose, 
and  satiny  at  the  edges.  The  flowers  of  Duchess  de 
Nemours  are  of  medium  size,  white,  and  early. 
Caroline  Allian  has  blush  guards  and  a  crumpled 
white  centre.  Charles  Binder  is  rather  darker  or 
flesh  coloured,  but  otherwise  similar  to  the  last. 
Amongst  the  same  group  may  be  placed  Belle  Chate¬ 


laine,  which  has  blooms  of  huge  size  ;  Madame 
Vilmorin  has  large,  rosy-lilac  and  white  flowers  ; 
while  those  of  Furtado  are  rose  coloured,  with  white 
edges  to  the  inner  petals.  .  The  pink  flowers  of 
Comte  de  Paris  are  large  and  globular,  with  white 
edges  to  the  inner  crumpled  petals. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  early  kinds  is  Formosa 
alba,  about  2  ft.  high,  and  producing  pure  white 
flowers  in  great  abundance  ;  early  kinds  like  this 
serve  as  a  connecting  link  in  the  succession  between 
the  European  and  the  Siberian  Paeonies.  The  lilac 
and  white  flowers  of  Madame  Ducel  are  much  inter¬ 
laced  in  the  ceutre.  Very  distinct  is  Edouard  Andre, 
with  intense  blood  red  but  small  flowers  ;  the  plant 
is  only  18  in.  high.  Canari  has  pure  white  flowers  of 
the  Hollyhock  form.  The  guard  petals  of  Lilacina 
plenissima  are  lilac,  the  rest  pure  white.  Where  a 
large  collection  is  grown,  variety  is  a  great  desira¬ 
bility,  and  that  exists  not  only  in  colour  but  also  in 
form,  as  is  evidenced  by  Grandiflora  lutescens,  v'bich 
has  broad,  white  guards,  and  the  centre  filled  with 
short,  linear,  pale  yellow  petals  after  the  style  of  an 
Anemone.  Of  the  same  type  is  Flavescens,  but  it 
is  finer,  with  clear  yellow  petals.  Anemonseflora 
alba  constitutes  a  trio  with  the  last  two  named,  but 
differs  in  the  inner  petals  being  short,  slightly  twdsted, 
and  pale  yellow.  Sulphurea  has  large  flowers  with 
the  inner  petals  loosely  crumpled  and  sulphur  yel¬ 
low7.  Luteciana  is  a  dwarf  variety  with  rosy-lilac 
flowers.  The  guards  of  Prolifera  tricolor  are  white 
with  a  yellow  centre,  changing  to  white,  and  loosely- 
arranged.  The  blush  lilac  and  white  flowers  of 
Princes  Galakin  are  small  but  freely  produced.  The 
deep  rose  flow-ers  of  Rosea  superbissima  are  very 
fine  in  their  way.  Dark  coloured  varieties  are  as  yet 
by  no  means  numerous,  and  raisers  would  do  well  to 
improve  upon  the  form  of  some  of  them  now  in 
existence.  Although  very  old  the  double  Whitleyi 
still  remains  a  choice  sort  amongst  the  double  white 
kinds. 

Varieties  receiving  Tw-o  Marks. 

Many  of  those  receiving  this  distinction  are  by  no 
means  bad  flowers,  and  may  give  as  much  satisfac¬ 
tion  as  several  of  the  above.  Queen  Victoria  is  a 
bushy  plant  about  2  ft.  high  with  blush  guards  and 
a  white  centre.  The  flesh  or  pale  pink  flow-ers  of 
Virginia  are  of  medium  size  and  sometimes  show 
the  yellow  stamens  in  the  centre.  Those  of  Sidonie 
are  similar  in  size,  but  rose  coloured,  shaded  with 
lilac  and  very  freely  produced.  Lucrece  is  an  early 
variety  with  white  flowers  and  dwarf  like  most  of  the 
early  flowering  sorts.  Some  of  the  inner  petals  of 
Boule  d’Or  are  edged  with  red,  the  rest  being  white. 
A  very  floriferous  kind  is  Violacea  with  rosy  flow-ers 
and  a  satiny  edge.  A  cup  shaped  flower  is  Victoire 
Modeste,  with  rosy-  guards  and  lilac  and  white  inner 
petals.  Miranda  may  be  placed  amongst  the  pre¬ 
cocious  sorts  with  white  flowers  saving  the  blush 
guards.  The  large  flowers  of  Princess  Mathilde  are 
rosy-pink  with  a  satiny  edge.  The  guards  of  Lilacea 
grandiflora  are  lilac-purple,  with  a  paler  centre 
Somewhat  of  the  same  style  is  Comtesse  de  Bresson, 
but  it  is  several  shades  paler.  Madame  Jules  Calot 
has  lilac  and  white  flowers  with  broad  guards. 

Other  Choice  Kinds. 

Even  admitting  the  above  list  to  be  a  lengthy  one, 
there  were  still  a  number  of  late  flowering  kinds  of  a 
high  standard  of  merit,  and  which  had  not  received 
any  aw-ard  at  the  time  of  our  visit  the  other  week. 
A  dwarf  and  conspicuous  kind  is  LTllustration  with 
rosy  pink  flowers  and  white  edges.  The  deep  red 
flow-ers  of  Gloire  de  Davai,  resembling  those  of 
Paeonia  officinalis,  have  loosely  arranged,  incurved 
petals.  Thorteiki  has  delicate  pink  flowers  and  a 
white  edge.  Of  the  Hollyhock  type  is  Potssi  with 
rosy  flowers  and  a  satiny  edge.  A  delicate  blush- 
pink  flower  is  Louis  Parmentier.  A  fine  late  variety 
is  General  Mac  Mahon  with  dark  rosy-purple  flow-ers. 
Somewhat  similar  is  Linnie,  but  the  flow-ers  are  only 
of  medium  size.  The  rosy  and  satiny  edged  flowers 
of  Madame  de  Muyssart  are  small  but  pretty.  The 
broad  flesh  coloured  petals  of  Madame  de  Galham 
are  undulated  or  wavy  around  the  apex  and  delicate 
in  appearance.  A  bold  and  fine  flower  is  Augustin 
de  Xour  with  deep  rosy-purple  flow-ers  of  great  size. 
The  loosely  arranged  petals  of  Xobilissima  are  broad 
and  of  a  deep  rose  colour  fading  tow-ards  the  margin. 
Daubenton  is  of  the  Hollyhock  ty-ye,  with  rose 
flowers  and  silvery-  white  edges,  but  the  crumpled 
and  compact  central  petals  give  the  bloom  a  some¬ 
what  moppy  appearance  that  might  not  please  the 
fancy  of  everyone. 


FBORlCULtTURE. 


The  Pansy  and  Viola  as  Popular  Flowers. 

A  wave  of  popularity  is  undoubtedly-  spreading,  and 
these  two  lovely  flow-ers  are  rapidly  coming  to  the 
front,  the  former  especially  as  an  exhibition  flower, 
and  the  Viola  as  a  decorative  plant.  Thousands  of 
the  latter  are  now  grown,  where  five  years  since 
dozens  only  were  seen. 

Under  the  above  title,  a  very  excellent  and 
exhaustive  paper  w-as  read  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Shepton  Mallet  Gardeners'  Association,  by  Mr 
Wm.  H.  Morton,  solicitor,  of  that  town,  giving 
much  valued  information  as  to  the  early  history  of 
the  Pansy  from  1813  or  1814  to  the  present  time, 
drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  about  the  year 
1813  the  late  Lord  Gambier  saw  the  wild  form  of 
Pansy  growing  in  his  fields,  gathered  some  and  took 
them  to  his  head  gardener  to  see  if  he  could  obtain 
any  improved  forms  from  them.  This  old  gardener, 
Mr.  Thomson,  afterwards  became  a  famous  Pansy 
grower  at  Iver,  near  Uxbridge,  close  to  Lord 
Gambier’s  estate,  and  under  his  fostering  care 
greatly  improved  forms  were  soon  introduced,  and 
other  cultivators  also  taking  the  flower  in  hand,  the 
Pansy  soon  made  great  headw-ay,  and  was  included 
in  the  list  of  old  florists'  flowers.  It  would  fill  a 
small  volume  to  trace  the  history-  of  this  flower,  and 
Mr.  Morton  has  done  good  service  in  the  West  of 
England  by  his  excellent  treatment  of  his  subject. 

He  admits  freely  his  indebtedness  to  Simkins’s 
Book  on  the  Pansy  and  the  history-  of  the  Pansy 
therein  w-ritten  by  an  old  cultivator,  and  points  out 
that  although  forms  of  the  fancy  Pansy  were  known 
as  far  back  as  1848,  introduced  from  France  by  the 
late  Mr.  Jotm  Salter,  they  found  no  favour  w-ith 
English  florists.  It  w-as  in  the  year  1858  that 
improved  varieties  raised  in  France  of  fancy  Pansies 
were  introduced  from  Lille  by  Messrs.  E.  G.  Hender¬ 
son  &  Sons,  of  London,  to  Mr.  W.  Dean,  still  living, 
but  then  residing  in  Yorkshire.  At  first  our  older 
florists  wouldn't  recognise  them,  but  Mr.  Dean  saw 
there  was  something  in  them  and  went  to  work 
raising  seedlings,  and  ultimately-  our  Scotch  friends 
took  them  in  hand.  And  what  are  they  now  ?  It 
seems  almost  impossible  to  get  finer  flowers,  grander 
in  form  and  colour,  and  yet  our  good  friends,  the 
Scottish  florists,  y-ea-dy  add  a  few  grand  new  varieties. 
Mr.  Morton  gave  valued  advice  as  to  cultivation, 
and  pointed  out  the  respective  qualities  of  the  two 
classes,  show-  and  fancies,  and  also  Violas,  of  w-hich 
he  spoke  in  enthusiastic  terms.  A  very  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  was  accorded  to  him. 

- - - 

APRICOTS  IN  DAMASCUS. 

The  city-  of  Damascus  is  surrounded  by  gardens 
which  are  composed  of  fields  of  Apricots  furnishing 
an  average  yield  of  from  50,000  to  65,000  quintals  of 
fruit.  M.  Guillois,  the  French  Consul  at  Damascus, 
says  that  the  harvest  lasts  about  six  weeks,  generally 
from  the  10th  June  until  the  end  of  July.  There 
are  six  principal  descriptions  of  Apricots,  the 
Sendiani,  Hamcni,  Onazari,  Chahmi,  Baladi,  and 
Klobi.  The  Sendiani  appears  the  first,  about  the 
middle  of  June  ;  it  is  an  oval  fruit  of  a  yellow  colour, 
and  of  a  slightly  acid  taste.  It  is  consumed  exclu¬ 
sively  at  Damascus.  The  kernel  of  this  description 
of  Apricot  is  not  bitter  to  the  taste.  The  Hamoni, 
which  follows  immediately  after  the  Sendiani,  is  the 
most  appreciated  ;  it  is  small,  round,  with  a  glossy- 
skin,  and  the  fruit  is  perfumed  and  juicy-.  This 
variety,  like  the  former,  is  consumed  at  Damascus, 
and  it  is  subdivided  into  tw-o  categories,  the  Hamoni 
Bakir  and  the  Hamoni  Lakisse.  The  Onazari  is 
slightly- oval,  red,  juicy,  and  perfumed,  and  resembles 
the  European  Apricot.  The  kernel  of  this  description 
is  large,  and  of  a  sweet  taste,  and  is  easily  detached 
from  the  fruit.  The  price  of  the  Onazari  is  about  a 
sixth  higher  than  that  of  the  preceding  varieties,  and 
part  of  this  fruit  is  consumed  at  Damascus,  and  the 
remainder  is  sent  to  Bey-rout.  The  three  varieties 
enumerated  above  are  almost  entirely  used  for  home 
consumption,  and  in  a  fresh  state  ;  while  the  following 
descriptions  are  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
preserves,  for  drying,  and  for  making  Apricot  paste. 

These  are  the  Chahmi, which,  externally,  resembles 
the  Hamoni,  but  is  inferior  to  it  as  regards  taste,  the 
fruit  being  dry,  and  wanting  in  perfume.  The 
Baladi,  which  resembles  the  Onazari  in  form  and 
taste,  is  yet  considered  to  be  superior  to  the  latter 
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The  yield  of  this  fruit  is  about  5,000  quintals,  and  of 
this  quantity  1,000  quintals  are  consumed  in  the 
fresh  state  at  Damascus,  the  remainder  being  used 
or  making  dried  Apricots  (Noukou),  which  form  one 
of  the  principal  articles  of  export  from  Damascus. 
This  fruit  is  gathered  from  the  tree  when  it  is  com¬ 
pletely  matured,  generally  about  the  15th  June.  It 
is  then  exposed  for  three  days  to  the  sun  on  planks, 
covered  with  a  layer  of  long  straw,  care  being  taken 
to  keep  the  Apricots  apart,  so  that  they  may  not 
touch  one  another.  The  third  day,  each  Apricot  is 
gently  pressed  between  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and 
again  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  this  opera¬ 
tion  is  repeated  until  the  fruit,  perfectly  dry,  assumes 
the  shape  of  a  flattened  disc-  This  usually  takes 
place  in  about  six  or  eight  days,  and  the  Apricot  loses 
about  70  per  cent,  of  its  weight.  The  price  of  the 
dried  Apricot  varies  between  30  centimes  and  1  franc 
the  kilogramme  at  the  time  of  drying  ;  but  at  other 
times,  and  particularly  in  the  month  of  Ramazan, 
when  there  is  a  large  consumption  of  the  article,  the 
price  is  doubled.  A  small  quantity  of  these  dried 
Apricots  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  preserves. 
The  remainder  is  exported  to  Egypt,  Smyrna,  and 
Constantinople,  to  a  value  of  about  /3,20o.  The 
Klabi,  which  is  a  very  inferior  quality  of  Apricot,  is 
a  small,  dry,  red  fruit,  and  is  the  only  one  in  which 
the  kernel  is  bitter.  It  is  exclusively  used  in  the 
preparation  of  Apricot  paste. 

Apricot  paste,  known  as  Kamar  El  Dine,  is, 
together  with  dried  Apricots,  one  of  the  principal 
exports  from  Damascus.  The  fruit,  when  gathered, 
is  crushed  in  a  kind  oi  large  iron-wire  sieve,  and  the 
thick  juice  which  results  from  this  operation  is 
collected  in  earthen  vats,  and  then  spread  on  planks 
covered  with  a  layer  of  oil,  where  it  is  allowed  to 
remain  two  days  exposed  to  the  air.  At  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  this  time,  the  paste  is  removed  and  turned. 
On  the  fourth  day  the  paste  is  again  removed,  and  it 
then  has  the  appearance  of  a  band  of  leather,  very 
thin,  and  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  about  a  yard 
and  a  half  long  and  half  a  yard  wide.  This  is  the 
finest  quality  of  paste.  The  same  operation  is 
repeated  once  or  twice  to  obtain  a  second  and  third 
quality,  each  time  a  little  water  being  added  to  the 
residuum  of  the  former  operation.  The  bands  of 
paste  are  then  folded  so  as  to  form  bundles  of  about 
five  pounds  weight,  which  are  sold  according  to 
quality— from  35  to  55  francs  the  quintal.  In  the 
same  way  as  dried  Apricots,  Apricot  paste  is  exported 
to  Egypt,  Arabia,  Aleppo,  Constantinople,  and  also 
to  Belgium.  The  value  of  the  export  amounts 
annually  to  about  £14,000.  As  regards  the  kernels 
of  the  Apricots,  part  of  these  is  consumed  at 
Damascus  in  the  manufacture  of  oil,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  is  shipped  to  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Austria,  the  value  of  this  export  trade  being  estimated 
at  /8,ooo.  The  value  of  the  yield  of  Apricots  in 
Damascus,  after  allowing  for  expenses,  is  estimated 
at  /28,ooo.  These  figures,  says  M.  Guillois,  are 
sufficient  to  show  the  importance  of  Apricot  culture 
in  the  immediate  environs  of  Damascus,  and  in  his 
opinion  they  might  be  doubled,  if  an  improved  system 
of  culture  and  irrigation  were  adopted. — Society  of 
A  rts  Journal. 

- - 

SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

Scottish  Pansy  Show. 

The  Scottish  Pansy  Society,  which  has  been  in 
existence  nearly  fifty  years,  held  its  annual  exhibition 
in  Edinburgh  on  the  17th  inst  ,  and  although  the 
season  has  not  been  a  particularly  propitious  one 
for  this  old-fashioned  favourite  the  display  was  quite 
up  to  the  average,  and  there  was  a  good  attendance 
of  visitors.  Mr.  A.  Borrowman,  gardener,  Beeslack, 
Penicuick,  secured  the  largest  number  of  prizes,  and 
Mr.  A.  Irvine,  Tighnabruaich,  Kyles  of  Bute,  was 
well  to  the  front  among  trade  growers.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  the  prize  list : — 

Nurserymen. — Twenty-four  show  Pansies,  dis¬ 
similar,  Mr.  A.  Irvine,  Tighnabruaich.  Twenty-four 
fancy  Pansies,  dissimilar,  Mr.  Campbell,  Blantyre. 
Six  seedling  show  Pansies,  dissimilar,  Mr.  A.  Irvine. 
Twenty-four  bunches  bedding  Violas,  distinct,  1, 
Messrs.  Dicksons  &  Co.,  Pilrig  ;  2,  Mr.  John  Forbes, 
Hawick. 

Practical  Gardeners  only.  —  Eighteen  show 
Pansies,  dissimilar,  Mr.  A.  Borrowman,  Beeslack. 
Twelve  show  Pansies,  dissimilar,  Mr.  A.  Borrowman. 
Six  show  Pansies,  dissimilar,  Dr.  Stewart,  Lenzie. 
Eighteen  fancy  Pansies,  dissimilar,  Mr.  A.  Hay,  Lin¬ 


lithgow.  Twelve  fancy  Pansies,  dissimilar,  Mr. 
A.  Borrowman.  Six  fancy  Pansies,  dissimilar,  Mr. 
A.  Hay.  Twelve  bunches  bedding  Violas,  distinct, 
1,  Mr.  A  Baxter,  Daldowie ;  2,  Mr.  A.  Hay. 

Amateurs. — Eighteen  show  Pansies,  dissimilar, 
Mr.  David  Strachan,  Penicuick.  Twelve  show  Pan¬ 
sies,  dissimilar,  Mr.  John  M’Kenzie,  Gargunnock. 
Six  show  Pansies,  dissimilar,  Mr.  Walter  Buchanan. 
Eighteen  fancy  Pansies,  dissimilar,  Mr.  W.  Prater, 
Linlithgow.  Twelve  fancy  Pansies,  dissimilar,  Mr. 
W.  Prater.  Six  fancy  Pansies,  dissimilar,  Mr.  T. 
Grossart.  Six  bunches  bedding  Violas,  distinct,  Mr. 
W.  Frater. 

Gardeners  and  Amateurs. -Twelve  fancy  Pansies, 
six  varieties,  two  blooms  each,  Mr.  W.  Frater.  Six 
show  and  six  fancy  Pansies,  dissimilar,  Mr.  Stewart, 
Campsie.  Six  blooms  fancy  Pansies,  distinct  varie¬ 
ties,  of  1892,  Mr.  W.  Frater.  Twelve  fancy  Pansies, 
dissimilar,  Mr.  A.  Hay,  Linlithgow.  Twelve  show 
Pansies,  dissimilar,  Mr.  A.  Borrowman.  Six  bunches 
Violas,  distinct  varieties,  ten  blooms  in  each,  Mr. 
Stewart,  Campsie.  Twelve  fancy  Pansies  (named), 
Mr.  A.  Borrowman.  Twelve  fancy  Pansies,  of  1891 
and  1892,  six  varieties,  Mr.  W.  Frater. 

Open  to  all. — Twenty-four  new  fancy  Pansies, 
dissimilar, seedlings  or  varieties,  owned  by  competitor, 
put  into  commerce  by  him  in  1892,  Mr.  A.  Irvine. 
Twelve  new  show  Pansies,  seedlings  or  varieties, 
sent  out  by  the  competitor  in  1892,  Mr.  A.  Irvine. 
Nine  show  and  nine  fancy  Pansies,  dissimilar,  Mr.  A. 
Borrowman.  Six  seedling  Violas,  in  bunches  of 
three  blooms  each,  Mrs.  Baxter,  Daldowie.  Six 
bunches  bedding  Violas,  with  not  more  than  nine 
blooms  in  each,  Mr.  A.  Hay.  Three  seedling  show 
Pansies,  dissimilar,  and  three  seedling  fancy,  dissimi¬ 
lar,  Mr.  W.  Frater.  Six  seedling  fancy  Pansies,  dis¬ 
similar,  Mr.  A.  Irvine.  Three  blooms  seedling  fancy 
Pansy,  Mrs.  Freeland,  Mr.  A.  Borrowman.  Best 
Show  flower  in  the  hall,  Alexander  Black,  Mr. 
Borrowman.  Best  seedling  fancy  flower,  Dr. 
Bostock,  Mr.  Campbell,  Blantyre.  Best  fancy  flower, 
Mr.  Hay,  Linlithgow.  Best  show  seedling,  P.  Simp¬ 
son,  Mr.  A.  Irvine.  Best  yellow  ground  show  seed¬ 
ling,  P.  Simpson,  Mr.  A.  Irvine.  Best  white  ground 
show  seedling,  Mr.  A.  Irvine.  Best  white  self-show 
seedling,  James  Ritchie,  Denny.  Best  dark  self-show 
seedling,  Mr.  A.  Irvine.  Best  yellow  self-show  seed¬ 
ling,  Mr.  A.  Irvine.  Best  primrose  self-show  seed¬ 
ling,  Mr.  A.  Irvine. 

Ladies’  Prizes  (open  to  lady  members  of  the 
society  only). — Best  arranged  table  glass  of  bedding 
Violas,  1,  Miss  A.  Currie,  Blairgowrie;  2,  Miss  Ruby 
Laird,  Pinkhill.  Six  most  tasteful  small  glasses  bed¬ 
ding  Violas,  1,  Miss  A.  Currie  ;  2,  Miss  Joy  Smith, 
Rosebery  Crescent.  Arranged  basket  of  bedding 
Violas,  1,  Miss  Currie  ;  2,  Miss  Black,  Liberton 

Mains.  Arranged  basket  of  fancy  Pansies,  1,  Miss 
Ruby  Laird  ;  2,  Miss  Joy  Smith. 

The  President’s  Prize. — To  the  competitor  who 
takes  the  greatest  number  of  prizes — barometer — 
Mr.  A.  Borrowman. 

ABOUT  CLOVENFORDS. 

Being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Galashiels  lately,  I 
did,  as  all  lovers  of  horticulture  should  do  under 
similar  circumstances,  paid  a  visit  to  the  famous 
Tweed  vineyard  at  Clovenfords,  and  was  surprised, 
knowing  the  age  of  the  vines  and  something  of  the 
treatment,  to  find  them  again  carrying  such  splendid 
crops.  The  vines  planted  22  years  ago  are  in  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  vigorous  condition,  w'hich  can  only  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  specially  valuable  character  of 
the  manurial  stimulant  applied  to  them.  There 
must  be  something  in  the  Messrs.  Thomson’s  Vine 
and  Plant  Manure,  and  a  great  deal  too,  to  keep 
vines  in  such  a  productive  condition  as  these  have 
always  been,  for  it  must  be  said  that  for  a  long  time 
now  the  borders  have  not  known  a  dressing  of  any¬ 
thing  else. 

Gloxinia  Alfred  Outram. 

This  is  the  finest  erect-flowering  Gloxinia  I  have 
ever  seen,  and  perhaps  also  the  plant  of  it  at  Cloven¬ 
fords  was  one  of  the  finest  too.  It  is  in  a  7-in.  pot, 
and  has  borne  upwards  of  130  blooms.  It  is  of  neat 
compact  habit,  and  the  flowers  are  large,  of  great 
substance,  and  intensely  brilliant  lake  in  colour,  the 
segments  margined  with  white,  and  the  throat  suf¬ 
fused  with  purple.  A  good  thing  even  for  the  most 
select  collections. 

Plants  for  Room  Decoration. 

Let  me  say  a  word  or  two  on  this  subject,  as  I  found 
two  plante  used  at  Clovenfords  that  pleased  me 


much.  They  are  Cissus  antarcticus  and  Asparagus 
tenuissimus,  fine  half  specimens  of  which  have 
adorned  the  rooms  of  Mr.  William  Thomson, 
Junior's  House,  Craigview,  for  some  months  past, 
and  seemed  to  thoroughly  enjoy  the  loving  attention 
paid  to  them  by  Mrs.  Thomson. 

Caterpillars. 

The  quickset  hedges  about  Clovenfords  had  a  most 
peculiar  appearance,  and  seeking  for  the  cause  I 
found  them  literally  swarming  with  green  cater¬ 
pillars,  which  promised  lo  soon  demolish  every 
particle  of  green,  and  give  the  hedges  a  most  un¬ 
sightly  appearance. — Rusticus. 

_ 

®  Iqaitiiiijs  fttum  IPurlir 
of  ©deuce. 

Mildew  on  Peaches. — According  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Journal  of  Mycology  those  Peach  trees  •/ hich 
are  destitute  of  glands  on  the  leaves  are  almost  the 
only  ones  which  get  attacked  by  the  mildew  known 
as  Sphserotheca  pannosa,  and  which  forms  a  close 
felt  of  a  powdery  appearance,  white  at  first  but  after¬ 
wards  becoming  of  a  dirty  grey.  The  statement  of 
the  above  journal  is  that  “  trees  with  gland-bearing 
leaves  were  free  from  mildew,  and  mildewed  trees 
bore  leaves  destitute  of  glands."  Of  1 50  trees  noted 
there  was  only  one  exception  to  the  above  rule,  and 
it  was  a  tree  slightly  affected  with  mildew,  while  the 
glands  were  but  poorly  developed.  The  obvious 
conclusions  are  that  those  varieties  of  Peaches  which 
have  glands  on  the  leaves  are  better  able  to  resist 
mildew  than  those  without.  It  would  be  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  important  point  for  the  cultivators  in  this 
country  to  determine  whether  the  varieties  of  Peaches 
known  to  be  particularly  liable  to  mildew  were 
destitute  of  glands  or  not.  It  is  well  known  that 
trees  that  have  once  become  mildewed  are  liable  to  be 
so  in  succeeding  years.  The  belief  is  gaining  ground 
that  the  mycelium  of  the  fungus  is  perennial,  and  lives 
through  the  winter  upon  the  trees,  making  its 
appearance  again  in  the  following  spring  as  soon  as 
the  leaves  commence  to  expand. 

A  British  Balsam  spreading — Impatiens  Noli- 
me-tangere  used  to  be  considered  as  truly  native 
only  to  North  Wales,  Westmoreland,  and  Lancashire 
in  mountainous  districts.  Now  it  seems  to  be  firmly 
established  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  in  several 
quarters  many  miles  apart.  Whatever  may  have 
been  its  origin  it  seems  now  to  be  carried  for  long 
distances  down  stream,  or  possibly  up  stream  in 
some  cases  where  the  river  is  affected  by  the  tide- 
As  it  occurs  plentifully  on  the  banks  between  Ted- 
dington  and  Kingston,  and  above  the  lock  of  the 
former  place,  the  seeds  would  appear  to  have  been 
carried  down  stream  from  some  source  or  other  and 
deposited  during  times  of  high  water  or  floods,  for 
the  seedlings  germinate  in  places  considerably  above 
the  summer  water  level  of  the  river.  Very  few  of 
the  ordinary  large  yellow  flowers  are  produced,  but 
seeds  are  ripened  in  fair  quantity,  and  evidently  the 
result  of  small  cleistogamous  flowers  that  do  not 
open.  The  foliage  even  to  the  cotyledons  is  glaucous 
and  pretty. 

Club-root  of  Cabbages. — After  the  roots  of 
Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  T  urnips,  etc.,  get  infested 
with  the  germs  of  Plasmodiophora  Brassicse,  no 
discovery  has  yet  been  made  of  a  cure.  Methods  of 
prevention  must  be  aimed  at  as  in  the  case  of  other 
fungoid  diseases  that  live  in  the  interior  of  plants. 
Clean  cultivation  is  what  should  receive  the  special 
attention  of  the  cultivator.  The  annual  or  biennial 
trenching  of  affected  ground,  the  removal  of  every 
bit  of  clubbed  root  that  can  be  detected,  and  burning 
them  together  with  the  old  stems  should  be  vigorously 
carried  out.  Applications  of  ashes,  salt,  lime,  and 
chalk  are  given  by  gardeners  and  scientists,  and 
what  seems  curious  they  have  little  effect  the  first 
year,  but  after  they  have  been  in  the  ground  for  a 
year  and  a  half  the  effect  in  preventing  the  disease  or 
clubbing  is  well  marked.  Another  good  plan  is  to 
mix  a  quantity  of  unslaked  lime  with  the  soil  of  the 
beds  in  which  members  of  the  Brassica  tribe  are  to 
be  sown.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  roots  first 
get  affected  in  the  seed  bed  and  carry  the  germs 
with  them  to  the  open  ground.  Externally  the 
disease  does  not  begin  to  show  itself  in  the  form  of 
tubercles  or  swellings  till  three  or  four  weeks  after  it 
has  gained  access  to  the  roots.  Other  fungoid  germs 
are  then  able  to  affect  an  entrance,  and  certainly 
greatly  aggravate  the  evil  by  hastening  decay  and 
causing  the  well-known  foetid  odour  arising  from 
diseased  roots. 
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THE  PROPHET  FLOWER. 

Onosma  tauricum 

Among  plants  which  are  considered  as  being  not 
very  easy  to  grow  successfully,  Primula  Reidi  in  a 
cool  damp  situation,  Lewisia  rediviva  in  good  loam, 
Cypripedium  acaule  (large  form)  in  moist  vegetable 
soil,  and  Onosma  tauricum  on  dry  banks,  have  been 
very  fine  this  season  at  Oakwood. 

Ranunculus  parnassifolius  has  smaller  flowers 
than  usual,  probably  owing  to  the  drought ;  Arnebia 
echioides  in  exposed  situations  stood  the  two  last 
winters  well.  When  lately  showing  some  plants  of 
this  to  an  old  Indian  general  and  telling  him  the 
usual  story  about  Mahomet  having  passed  his  hand 
over  the  flowers  and  making  the  five  dark  spots 
vanish,  he  gave  me  a  new  version.  Thinking  it  to  be  an 
improvement  on  the  old  one,  I  asked  to  have  it  in 
writing.  I  give  it  as  he  kindly  sent  it  to  me,  in  his 
own  words. 

“  In  the  trans-Indus  country  of  our  Indian 
possessions  a  flower  grows  wild  in  great  profusion, 
both  in  the  Peshawur  and  Eusoofzaie  districts,  which 
reminds  one  to  a  certain  extent  of  our  English 
Cowslip.  The  natives  of  these  districts,  almost 
exclusively  Mussulmans,  call  it  the  1  Mahommedie 
Phul,’  which  we  have  anglicised  into  the  '  Prophet 
Flower.’  When  in  the  Peshawur  district,  many 
y'ears  ago,  I  made  friends  with  a  man  of  the  local 
police,  who  told  me  many  interesting  stories  and 
legends  which  had  come  down  viva  voce  from  ancient 
times.  My  good  friend  Gul  Khan  amongst  other 
things  told  me  of  the  origin  of  the  name  given  to 
the  above  flower.  It  was  to  the  following  effect. 

"  Before  their  great  Prophet  Mahomet  had  fairly 
established  himself  in  power  and  importance,  in  one 
of  the  ups  and  downs  of  his  earlier  fortunes,  he  had 
been  compelled  to  fly'  for  safety  into  the  desert, 
accompanied  only  by  a  few  disheartened  but  faithful 
followers.  There,  as  they  rested  on  the  dry  barren 
and  scorching  sand,  discontented  murmurs  arose 
amongst  his  companions  at  the  hardness  of  their  lot, 
at  their  being  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  such  a 
forsaken  spot,  not  a  blade  of  grass  to  be  seen,  not  a 
drop  of  water  to  be  had — a  spot  cursed  of  God  and 
avoided  by  man.  The  prophet,  hearing  these  words 
of  despair  and  faithlessness,  roused  himself  from  his 
apparent  sleep  or  abstraction,  and  striking  his  open 
palm  on  the  parched  and  burning  sand,  up  sprang  at 
once  a  green  and  fresh-looking  plant,  bearing  pleasant 
scented  flowers,  each  yellow  blossom  having  a  dark 
spot  on  every  one  of  its  five  petals.  Mahomet 
then  rebuked  his  murmuring  followers  :  ‘  See, ’said  he, 

‘  the  power  of  Allah,  even  in  this  barren  spot,  can 
produce  this  flower  ;  and  cannot  he  again  restore  our 
fortunes  and  rescue  us  from  our  present  state  of 
misery  ?  ’  The  flower  is  therefore  called  the 
Mahommedie  Phul,  and  the  five  brown  spots,  they 
say',  are  the  marks  of  the  thumb  and  four  fingers  of  the 
prophet's  hand.  This  flower  grows  amongst  the 
hard  and  stony'  tracts  of  the  Peshawur  Valley,  as 
well  as  upon  the  richer  soil  of  Eusoofzaie  ;  marching 
at  night,  I  have  perceived  its  pleasant  scent  when 
crushed  under  foot  by  the  troops.  The  seed  pods 
are  harsh  and  bristly,  making  one’s  fingers  quite  sore 
in  collecting  them.” — George  F.  Wilson,  Heatherbanh, 
Weybridge. 

- -4- - 

PLANTING  ASPARAGUS. 

Lecturing  on  vegetables  to  farmers  and  cottagers 
at  the  end  of  April  in  rather  a  bleak  part  of  this 
county  (Lancaster),  I  referred  to  Asparagus,  remark¬ 
ing  that  I  thought  in  that  district  it  was  not  likely  to 
prove  a  profitable  crop,  consequently  I  would  not 
take  up  their  time  in  explaining  its  cultural  require¬ 
ments.  However,  after  I  had  finished  my  address  a 
gentlemen  stated  that  the  culture  of  Asparagus  was 
just  what  he  wanted  to  know  something  about.  I 
learnt  that  he  had  planted  a  number  of  three-year- 
old  roots  at  the  end  of  March,  with  the  view  of 
having  some  to  cut  next  year. 

Now,  from  my  experience  in  planting  the  roots  of 
this  vegetable,  I  had  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  he 
might  consider  himself  fortunate  if  any  of  his  plants 
grew  at  all,  and  I  have  since  ascertained  that  only  a 
few  have  shown  any  signs  of  life  and  that  the  growth 
is  veritably  grass-like.  The  plants  had  been  pro¬ 
cured  lrom  a  distance  where  vegetation  is  in  advance 
of  the  locality  from  whence  I  gave  my  address.  A 
nurseryman’s  catalogue  had  been  consulted  as  to 
time  and  mode  of  planting,  and  that  the  plants 
should  leave  the  nursery  at  that  date  or  before  com¬ 


mencing  to  grow  is  perfectly  right,  but  to  plant  then 
is  decidedly  wrong.  If  my  interrogator  had  laid  the 
roots  on  some  moist  decayed  leaves  and  covered 
them  over  with  the  same  until  they  had  made  a  few 
inches  of  growth  and  the  ground  had  become 
warmer  he  might  have  saved  his  plants,  but  as  it  is 
the  ground  they'  occupy  I  fear  may  as  well  lie  fallow 
for  the  future  for  what  Asparagus  he  will  get  from  it. 

Dates  are  misleading  in  the  planting  of  this  vege¬ 
table,  and  it  is  much  better  to  be  guided  by  the 
season  and  the  condition  of  the  plants,  and  if  I 
could  not  get  what  I  considered  a  suitable  time  for 
planting  I  would  wait  until  the  shoots  were  a  foot 
high  rather  than  plant  during  a  cold  dry  period.  I 
planted  a  few  quite  that  height  one  moist  day  during 
the  past  week,  and  they  look  quite  as  well  as  some 
put  out  three  weeks  earlier. —  IE.  P.  R. 

- — *4— - 

HARDY  RHODODENDRONS. 

We  may,  1  presume,  safely  assume  that  the  varieties 
of  the  fine  hardy  Rhododendrons  seen  in  the  present 
day  have  been  obtained  from  the  North  Carolinian 
R.  catawbiense :  R.  ponticum,  a  species  peculiar  in 
its  distribution,  one  form  being  found  in  Portugal  and 
another  in  Asia  Minor,  and  which  is  remarkable  for 
its  hardihood  ;  and  to  some  extent  from  R.  cau- 
casicum,  a  native  of  the  Caucasus,  where  it  is  found 
near  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow.  Possibly  the 
Himalyan  R.  arborea  has  been  used  at  some  time 
and  helped  to  give  the  splendid  colours  of  crimson 
shades  seen  in  some  of  the  newer  varieties. 

Wonders  have  been  done  in  the  way  of  improving 
the  varieties  during  the  last  half  century.  It  was 
more  than  fifty  years  ago  that  the  great  Loudon 
wrote  of  the  Rhododendron  as  being  the  pride  of 
European  gardens.  At  the  time  of  Loudon  there 
were  few  species  or  varieties  known  or  cultivated  in 
Europe  :  since  then  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  a 
vast  and  in  some  respects  a  remarkable  improvement 
has  been  effected  both  in  point  of  variety  and 
quality',  and  sorts  can  now  be  counted  by  the 
hundred,  embracing  almost  every  possible  shade  of 
colour  from  delicate  blush  to  the  deepest  crimson, 
and  from  the  purest  white  to  deep  purple,  while  the 
flowering  season  extends  over  five  or  six  months,  in¬ 
cluding  those  species  and  varieties  which  bloom 
early  and  require  the  shelter  of  glass  to  preserve  them 
from  injury  ;  and  as  a  modern  writer  has  remarked 
with  evident  truth,  “  Rhododendrons  are  now  more 
emphatically  than  ever  the  pride  of  European  gar¬ 
dens,  possessing  as  they  do  the  most  varied  attrac¬ 
tions  to  be  found  in  any  class  of  flowers,  combined 
with  the  elegant  habit  and  foliage  of  our  finest  ever¬ 
green  shrubs,  rendering  them  indispensable  alike  to 
the  shrubbery',  the  flower  garden,  and  the  conserva¬ 
tory,  in  each  of  these  occupying  a  unique  place,  and 
never  failing  to  elicit  the  highest  admiration  of  all 
who  have  any  appreciation  of  the  symmetrical  in 
form  or  the  beautiful  in  colour.” 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  a  well  known  firm  of  nurserymen  staged  a 
very  large  collection  of  cut  blooms  of  Rhododen¬ 
drons,  in  all  some  sixty  varieties.  This  collection 
served  two  excellent  purposes  among  others  :  it  illus¬ 
trated  the  range  of  colour  to  be  found  in  the  Rhodo¬ 
dendron,  and  it  enabled  those  who  are  interested  in 
this  flower  to  select  varieties  by  way  of  enriching 
their  collections.  Opportunity  was  taken  to  set  be¬ 
fore  the  readers  of  The  Gardening  World  a  list 
of  what  appeared  to  be  the  finest  varieties,  and  it 
reads  as  follows  :  -  Of  crimson  and  deep  rose  shades  : 
Alarum,  white  centre,  edged  with  very  bright  crim¬ 
son  ;  Caractacus,  rosy  crimson,  flushed  with  purple, 
very  fine  in  colour;  Barclayanum,  bright  rose,  the 
individual  flowers  of  very  fine  shape,  and  forming  a 
noble  truss ;  Lady  Armstrong,  of  much  the  same 
tint  of  colour  but  brighter,  very  fine;  Othello,  rose, 
deeply  flushed  with  violet,  very  fine ;  Frederick 
Waterer,  rich  bright  carmine,  very  fine  ;  Sidney 
Herbert,  pale  rosy-crimson,  yet  very  fine  and  striking; 
Concessum,  bright  rose,  very  fine  ;  Charles  Bagley, 
deep  crimson,  with  slight  flush  of  violet ;  Helen 
Waterer,  vivid  scarlet,  pale  centre,  very  bright  and 
striking  ;  Lord  Clyde,  bright  wine  crimson,  very  dis¬ 
tinct  and  fine  ;  Chloe,  pale  bright  rose,  very  fine  ; 
Mrs.  Fitz  Gerald,  bright  crimson,  very  fine  ;  and 
Lady  Claremont,  dull  crimson,  also  very  fine. 

Of  purple-flowered  varieties,  the  following  are  very 
fine; — Nero,  deep  purple,  pale  centre  ;  Sir  Thomas 
Sebright,  bright,  deep  purple,  extra  fine  ;  Everestia- 
num,  pale  lilac  pink,  very  fine  ;  and  Fastuosum,  pale 
purple. 


Of  rose-coloured  flowers,  the  following: — Princess 
Mary  of  Cambridge,  pale  rose,  large  and  fine ; 
Paxtoni,  bright  rosy  pink,  with  dark  spots ; 
Kate  Waterer,  clear  pale  rose,  extra  fine;  and 
Lady  Eleanor  Cathcart,  an  old  variety,  but  still 
bright  and  charming  in  colour,  and  of  a  pale  rosy- 
pink  tint. 

Light-coloured  varieties,  including  tinted  pinks, 
blush,  and  white,  were  represented  by  Zuleika,  blush, 
edged  with  pink,  very  delicate  and  pretty  ;  Lady 
Lopes,  pink,  flushed  with  lilac  on  the  margins; 
Gazelle,  blush,  with  delicate  flush  of  lilac-pink,  very 
fine  ;  the  Queen,  a  fine  old  blush-tinted  variety, 
worthy  a  place  in  every  collection ;  Marguerite, 
blush  reverse,  white  surface  edged  with  lilac,  very 
good  ;  Standish’s  Perfection,  pale  pink,  very  pretty  ; 
Ingrami,  blush,  with  slight  margin  of  pale  lilac  ;  the 
Princess,  white,  with  orange  and  pale  claret  spots  ; 
Sappho,  white,  heavily  spotted  with  claret,  very  fine  ; 
Atherne,  white,  with  slight  edging  of  blush  pink  ;  and 
Evelyn,  creamy-white,  with  yellow  spots. — R.  D. 
- — - 

ORIENTAL  POPPIES. 

Wherever  these  are  grown,  no  matter  whether  in 
the  garden  of  the  cottage  or  the  palace,  they  become 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  features  of  the  border 
during  the  months  of  May  and  June.  Being  per¬ 
ennial  and  perfectly  hardy,  they  thrive  in  any  garden 
soil,  and  call  for  no  special  attention  except  to  be  let 
alone  for  the  most  part  after  they  have  become 
established.  Being  gross  growing  subjects,  the 
richer  the  ground,  the  stronger  will  the  stems  and 
foliage  be,  and  the  larger  the  flowers,  although 
blooms  6  in.  to  io  in.  in  diameter  seem  to  be  large 
enough  to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious. 

The  typical  Oriental  Poppy  (Papaver  orientale) 
was  introduced  from  Armenia  in  1714.  but  since  then 
numerous  varieties  have  been  obtained  chiefly  in 
gardens.  The  variety  P.  o.  bracteatum  was  intro¬ 
duced  from  the  Caucasus  in  1817,  and  is  still  by  many 
considered  a  distinct  species,  but  what  differences 
existed  at  first  have  all  become  broken  down  by  the 
intercrossing  of  the  flowers  either  naturally  or  artifi¬ 
cially,  and  the  raising  of  seedlings.  The  foliage  and 
the  flowers  of  the  two  are  so  closely  similar  that  no 
one  would  probably  claim  for  them  anything  more 
than  a  varietal  distinction.  All  of  the  kinds  origina¬ 
ting  from  this  source  may  be  conveniently  classed 
under  the  name  of  Oriental  Poppies. 

The  typical  form  has  bright  scarlet  flowers  with  a 
black  or  violet  blotch  at  the  base  of  each  petal.  The 
mass  of  blackish-violet  anthers  and  the  rays 
of  the  stigma  occupying  the  centre  of  the  flower  are 
also  very  conspicuous.  P.  o.  bracteatum  is  chiefly 
characterised  by  the  presence  of  leafy  bracts  under 
the  flowers.  Good  cultivation  makes  a  wonderful 
difference  in  the  size  of  the  plants  and  the  flowers, 
and  we  feel  little  surprise  that  specimens  have  been 
disseminated  in  gardens  under  the  names  of  P.  o. 
majus  and  P.  o.  maximum. 

Within  recent  jears  several  very  distinct  types 
have  been  raised,  notably  one  named  Pink  Beauty 
having  pink  flowers  with  a  large  black  blotch  at  the 
base  of  each  petal  and  black  anthers.  Hitherto  this 
seems  the  most  removed  in  colour  from  the  type,  and 
it  is  probable  that  others  will  follow'  at  no  distant 
date  Seedlings  from  this  might  give  rise  to  a  white 
variety  with  black  blotches,  and  this  would  be  more 
distinct  and  appreciable  than  Pink  Beauty.  Scarlet 
Queen  and  P.  o.  cardinale  are  brilliant  scarlet  kinds 
with  a  black  blotch  at  the  base  of  each  petal. 
There  is  also  a  choice  and  distinct  variety  with  clear, 
orange-coloured  flowers.  The  number  of  petals 
varies  in  different  individuals  and  varieties,  and  some 
of  them  show  a  tendency  to  become  semi-double,  so 
that  it  is  possible  that  double  flowers  of  P.  orientale 
will  be  obtained  as  in  the  case  of  several  other  culti¬ 
vated  species. 

- *** - 

DENDROBIUM  SPLENDIDISSIMUM 
GRANDIFLORUM. 

The  hybridisation  of  D.  aureum  with  D.  nobile  was 
a  lucky  hit,  giving  us  D.  Ainsworthii,  w  hich  is  already 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  hybrid  Dendrobes,  on 
account  of  its  easy  culture  and  beautiful  flowers. 
The  reverse  cross  gave  us  D.  Leechianum,  which  does 
not  differ  very  widely  as  far  as  the  flowers  are  con¬ 
cerned.  D.  splendidissimum  has  the  same  parentage 
as  D.  Ainsworthii,  and  the  variety  under  notice  and 
of  which  we  give  an  illustration  is  certainly  the 
largest  and  the  finest  of  the  whole  group.  The 
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reason  for  its  superiority  is  that  one  of  the  finest  forms 
ofD.aureumandD.  nobile  were  selected  astheparents. 
The  flower  is  larger  in  all  its  parts  with  broader  seg¬ 
ments.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  rosy-purple  at 
the  tips  and  fade  to  white  at  the  base.  The  disc  of 
the  broad  lip  is  of  a  rich  crimson-purple  surrounded 
by  a  pale  yellow  band,  above  which  it  is  white,  and 
the  apex  rosy-purple  like  the  other  segments. 
Hitherto  all  the  crosses  have  been  kept  separate  and 
under  the  names  originally  given  them,  although  the 
intermediate  forms  make  it  difficult  to  distinguish 
them  in  all  cases.  Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate 
resolution,  the  hybrid  under  notice  is  the  finest  we 
yet  possess  and  the  individual  which  we  figure  has 
been  well  grown  and  well  coloured. 

- -j- - 

HOLLAND  HOUSE, 

KENSINGTON. 

There  are  few  London  residences  with  grounds  at¬ 
tached  which  have  survived  for  so  many  years  and 
defied  the  builder  as  Holland  House,  Kensington,  the 
town  residence  of  Lord  Uchester.  The  mansion  is 
now  about  300  years  old,  a  venerable  pile  dating  back 
to  Elizabethan  times.  The  numerous  large  old  Elms 
speak  of  great  antiquity, 
and  from  time  to  time  their 
number  gets  thinned  cut 
during  gales  of  wind.  Last 
year  three  fine  old  trees 
succumbed  in  this  way, 
leaving  no  choice  to  their 
removal.  Upon  the  recent 
accessionof  Lord  Ilchester 
to  the  place,  a  great 
amount  of  planting  of  the 
more  modern  types  of 
trees  has  been  done,  and 
which  in  future  years 
will  replace  the  old  Elms 
and  Cedars  which  had 
been  the  most  popular  in 
their  day.  As  the  times 
have  changed  since  they 
were  planted,  so  have 
the  atmospheric  condi¬ 
tions,  for  Conifers  now 
no  longer  thriveon  account 
of  the  smoke  of  the  great 
city  which  has  completely 
surrounded  the  place,  and 
is  certain  to  hug  it  more 
closely  still.  The  fine 
old  Cedars  must  succumb 
at  no  distant  date,  and 
Auracarias  no  longer 
thrive. 

The  collection  of  flower¬ 
ing  trees  and  shrubs  is 
already  very  extensive, 
and  the  gardener,  Mr. 

Charles  Dixon,  has  had  his  hands  full  with  their 
planting  within  the  last  two  or  three  years.  He  was 
busy  with  his  men  making  hay  when  we  paid  him  a 
visit  the  other  week  on  a  fine  piece  of  sloping  ground 
now  largely  planted  with  Scarlet  Chestnuts,  Ameri¬ 
can  Thorns,  and  many  others  of  that  character. 
Near  by  this  is  a  fine  tree  of  Crataegus  nigra  25  ft. 
high.  The  Golden  Ash  is  a  fine  thing,  and  keeps  its 
colour  all  the  summer.  Quercus  concordia  has  clear 
yellow  leaves  ;  but  Tilia  dasystyla  forms  a  strong 
contrast  by  its  rich,  dark  green  foliage.  Along  vista 
has  been  opened  out  at  one  place,  showing  the  tall 
spire  of  St.  John's  Church  at  no  great  distance.  One 
portion  of  this  avenue  has  been  planted  with  Spiraeas, 
including  S.  sorbifolia,  S.  Lindleyana,  S.  Douglasi, 

S.  ariasfolia,  and  S.  opulifolia  aurea.  The  other  end 
is  planted  with  Weigelas  in  front  and  Guelder  Roses 
behind,  all  upon  the  grass.  Another  avenue  is 
planted  with  Philadelphus  coronarius  and  P.  grandi- 
fiorus  alternately. 

A  piece  of  ground  planted  at  first  with  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  only  has  now  been  turned  into  a  wild  gar¬ 
den,  and  supplemented  with  various  subjects  annual 
and  perennial.  About  200  sorts  of  annuals  were 
sown  broadcast,  and  are  now  coming  up  all  over  the 
ground  from  which  the  turf  was  removed  and  a  good 
top  dressing  of  decayed  manure  given.  Phloxes, 
perennial  Sunflowers,  Epilobiums,  and  other  subjects 
will  soon  commence  a  display  which  will  last  till  late 
in  autumn.  The  purple-leaved  Peach,  the  purple 
Beach  in  different  shades  of  colour,  and  the  cut¬ 


leaved  Birch  show  themselves  here  and  there  over 
the  ground.  Near  this  is  a  bank  of  decayed  turfy 
soil  planted  with  Pernettyas,  Rosa  rugosa,  Cistus 
florentinus,  C.  salvisefolius,  C.  undulatus,  Lilium 
davuricum,  etc.  A  large  number  of  bulbs  of  the 
last  named  were  planted  in  various  positions  all  over 
the  ground,  and  are  now  coming  into  bloom.  Behind 
this  bank  is  a  small  pond  filled  with  the  water  which 
drains  there,  and  is  prevented  from  sinking  away  by 
the  impermeable  London  clay  beneath.  Ferns  are 
planted  in  some  places  round  the  sides  including 
Osmunda  regalis.  The  pond  itself  is  surrounded 
and  closely  overhung  by  trees  except  at  one  end,  and 
on  each  side  of  this  entrance  is  a  small  rockery  now 
gay  with  Saxifraga  Andrewsii,  Genista  tinctoria, 
Veronica  rupestris,  Aubrietia  Hendersoni.Gypsophila 
prostrata,  Viola  cornuta,  Sedums,  and  various  others. 

Where  the  three  large  Elms  (previously  mentioned) 
were  blown  down,  a  mound  of  soil  has  been  raised  over 
the  roots  and  planted  with  golden  Elders,  the  foliage 
of  which  has  assumed  a  fine  yellow  colour.  Annual 
Poppies  have  also  come  up  thickly,  and  will  be  gay 
presently.  The  ornamental  effect  of  large  beds  of 
line  foliaged  trees  and  shrubs  has  been  recognised  by 
Lord  Ilchester,  who  has  had  five  large  circular  beds 
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cut  out  of  the  grass  in  front  of  but  at  some  distance 
from  the  mansion.  Some  of  them  are  edged  with 
the  beautiful  and  dwarf  Spiraea  Bumalda  variegata, 
and  filled  with  the  purple-leaved  Prunus  Pissardi, 
Golden  Elder,  Golden  Poplar  (Populus  canadensis 
aurea),  Cornus  sibirica  argentea,  C.  Spathii,  the  pur¬ 
ple  Hazel,  the  Bladder  Senna  (Colutea  arborescens), 
and  various  other  things  of  that  character.  The  last 
named  is  grown  in  the  form  of  standards. 

A  large  bed  or  border  of  irregular  outline,  with  a 
background  of  trees,  is  planted  with  an  extensive 
and  miscellaneous  collection  of  choice,  ornamental, 
and  rare  shrubs  interspersed  with  Lilies.  Amongst  the 
trees  and  shrubs  we  noted  Sambucus  racemosa  ser- 
ratifolia,  with  deeply  cut  leaves,  the  golden  and  silver 
variegated  Elder,  the  variegated  Symphoricarpus 
vulgaris,  the  flowering  Dogwood  (Cornus  florida),  the 
golden  Acacia,  Comptonia  asplenifolia  with  scolloped 
leaves,  Daphniphyllum  jezoensis,  Calycanthus 
macrophyllus,  Laurus  Benzoin,  Stephandra  flexuosa, 
with  fine  foliage  and  the  habit  of  a  Spiraea,  Phillyrea 
myrtifolia,  and  Hymenanthera  crassifolia,  a  woody 
member  of  the  Viola  family.  The  noteworthy  sub¬ 
jects  in  this  border  are  very  numerous,  and  must  be 
extremely  interesting  when  they  get  thoroughly 
established.  The  Golden  Hop  Tree  (Ptelea  trifoliata 
aurea),  Acer  palmatum  decompositum,  A.  trinerve, 
Philyrea  decora,  the  Osage  Orange  (Maclura  auran- 
tiaca),Cytisus  capitatus,  Genista  radiata,  and  Parottia 
persica  are  all  interesting  and  beautiful,  either  on 
account  of  their  foliage  or  flowers  or  both. 


A  wide  expanse  of  grass  in  front  of  the  mansion 
reminds  us  of  a  botanic  garden  by  reason  of  the  great 
variety  of  trees  which  have  been  planted.  There  are 
no  duplicates  here,  so  that  in  a  few  years  the  variety 
of  form,  foliage,  and  shades  of  colour  must  be  both 
interesting  and  instructive,  as  well  as  highly  orna¬ 
mental.  Amongst  them  we  were  pleased  to  note 
Amygdalus  Davidiana,  A.  D.  alba,  and  A.  D.  rubra, 
the  new  Chinese  Almonds  that  flower  much  earlier 
than  the  common  one.  The  purple  leaved  Acer  pla- 
tanoides  Schwedleri  is  also  a  fine  thing.  Besides  the 
Siberian  Crab,  there  is  the  Dartmouth  Crab,  John 
Downie  Crab,  and  a  similar  onenamed  Transcenaunt, 
beautiful  whether  in  flower  or  fruit.  The  Golden 
Ash  bears  company  with  the  Aucuba-leaved  and 
white  edged  varieties.  The  purple  Oak,  purple 
Birch,  Laburnum  Adami,  the  perpetual- flowering 
Cherry  (Cerasus  semperflorens),  Pterocarya  lsevigata, 
P.  caucasica,  the  golden  variegated  Beech,  Koelreu- 
teria  paniculata,  and  Arbutus  Andrachne  will  serve 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  shrubs  and  trees 
planted,  but  their  numbers  are  too  great  to  be 
recorded  here.  In  a  year  or  two  they  will  begin  to 
show  their  true  character,  and  then  afford  unlimited 
means  of  study.  Some  beds  of  Rhododendrons  are 

flowering  finely,  and  con¬ 
sist  of  choice  and  very 
showy  kinds. 

Examination  of  hot 
houses  is  almost  at  a 
discount  at  this  season  of 
the  year  when  one  can 
ramble  amongst  trees  and 
shrubs  apparently  as  far 
removed  from  town  as  a 
private  residence  in  some 
remote  province.  The 
bedding  out  has  just  been 
completed,  and  must 
afford  considerable  relief, 
considering  the  quantity 
of  bedding  plants  used. 
There  were  about  5,000 
plants  of  Vesuvius  Pelar¬ 
gonium  alone,  including 
the  white  variety.  In  one 
of  the  houses  are  Tube¬ 
roses  in  various  stages  ; 
last  year  they  commenced 
flowering  in  May  and  con¬ 
tinued  till  the  fog  de¬ 
stroyed  them  at  Christ¬ 
mas.  Large  plants  of  As¬ 
paragus  plumosus  nanus 
and  A.  tenuissimus,  6  ft. 
to  8  ft.  high,  are  grown  in 
pots  for  the  sake  of  their 
foliage.  A.  officinalis  is 
sown  thickly  in  pots  for 
decorative  purposes  when 
a  few  inches  high. 
Heliotropes  are  grown  into  specimens  in  pots, 
President  Garfield  and  Roi  de  Noir  being  considered 
best  for  that  purpose.  Amongst  Orchids,  Cattleya 
Mossise  and  C.  Mendeli  are  flowering  in  a  low,  span- 
roofed  house.  In  the  conservatory  are  some  massive 
climbers,  including  Holboellia  latifolia,  Habro- 
thamnus  elegans  Newelli,  with  dark  red  flowers,  and 
two  magnificent  specimens  of  Fuchsia  corallina  laden 
with  bloom.  Large  Oranges  in  tubs  are  stood  in 
front  of  this  building,  and  behind  it  is  a  collection  of 
British  Ferns  in  rude  health,  including  even  the 
Mountain  Parsley,  Osmunda  regalis,  Polystichum 
Lonchitis,  and  Lastrea  dilatata  dentigera,  a  wild  find 
with  graceful  fronds  and  shortened,  erosely  toothed 
pinnae. 

•  In  the  fruit  houses,  Vines,  Melons,  Cucumbers, 
and  Tomatos  are  grown.  Ham  Green  Favourite 
and  Early  Ruby  are  the  varieties  of  the  latter  which 
find  favour.  The  Peaches  both  indoors  and  outside 
are  bearing  heavy  crops,  and  must  present  a  fine 
appearance  when  they  ripen.  Hale’s  Early  Peach 
ripens  about  a  fortnight  before  any  other,  and  is 
succeeded  by  Early  Alfred,  and  then  by  Early 
Albert.  Merlin  has  been  planted  to  come  in  between 
the  first  two.  Other  varieties  grown  in  the  same 
house  are  Stirling  Castle,  Violette  Hative,  Early 
York,  and  Barrington,  all  heavily  fruited  ;  the  last  is 
the  best  late.  Lord  Napier  and  Elruge  are  amongst 
the  favourite  Nectarines.  On  the  open  wall  Princess 
of  Wales  Peach  is  a  picture,  but  most  of  the  others 
are  also  well  fruited,  including  Dr  Hogg,  Violette 
H4tive,  and  Barrington.  The  Red  Roman  Nectarine 
is  useless  here  at  all  events,  but  Hunt’s  Tawny  and 
&  Victoria  do  well,  the  latter  being  one  of  the  best 
late  kinds  we  have. 
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CULTURE  V.  NATURE.* 

“  All  knowledge  is  of  use  if  applied  aright ;  no  knowledge  is 
of  use  if  applied  awry.” — Prof.  M.  Foster 

The  cultivation  of  vegetables,  fruits,  and  flowers  for 
domestic  use,  or  for  profit  in  other  ways,  is  now  one 
of  our  most  important  national  industries,  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  see  the  interest  now  being  taken  in  the 
matter  by  the  different  county  councils,  for  we  can¬ 
not  have  too  much  light  and  learning  thrown  upon 
such  an  interesting  and  profitable  theme. 

Your  secretary  asked  me  for  a  paper  on  the 
"adaptability  of  plants  to  cultivation,"  so  I  have 
glanced  at  the  subject,  and  headed  it,  "  Culture 
versus  Nature.”  The  fact  really  is,  we  do  not  know 
much  of  the  adaptability  of  plants  until  we  actually 
cultivate  them,  each  for  ourselves  ;  for  one  of  the 
charms  of  gardening  is  the  ever-varying  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  same  plant  under  different  cultural 
conditions.  Now,  let  us  simply  ask  ourselves,  What 
is  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  culture,"  as  applied  to 
plants  ?  Culture  to  us  means  improvement ;  and  as 
Pope  has  it — 

"  If  vain  our  toil, 

We  ought  to  blame  the  culture,  not  the  soil." 

Then  culture  or  improvement  consists  of  many 
things.  Firstly,  for  example,  the  plant  selected  is 
isolated  ;  thus  competition  with  other  plants  for  food 
and  light  and  air  and  space  is  removed.  Not  only 
does  the  gardener  thus  enable  a  plant  to  naturally 
gain  the  most  advantages  from  any  one  selected  plot 
of  soil,  but  he  often  augments  the  food  supply  by 
irritating  the  soil,  and  by  adding  special  plant  food 
or  manures  for  special  crops ;  while  pruning  and 
training  often  increase  the  resultant  crop  by  securing 
that  growth  force  can  develop  freely  along  definite 
lines,  and  just  where  and  when  it  is  most  wanted,  or 
when  the  greatest  strain  of  fertility  bears  upon  the 
plant  as  an  individual. 

Now,  Culture  versus  Nature  is  a  big  question  ;  and, 
secondly,  let  us  ask  ourselves  point-blank  whether 
culture  of  the  best  ever  surpasses  Nature  at  her  best  ? 

In  asking  this  question,  1  do  not  wish  to  limit  your 
views  of  culture  to  the  glass-house  or  market-garden 
point  of  view  ;  but  I  do  ask  it  from  the  cultivator’s 
or  human  standpoint,  and  not  from  Nature’s  point  of 
view,  which  is  often,  if  not  always,  very  different. 
As  thus  limited,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
culture  "  is  an  art  that  doth  mend  Nature,  change  it 
rather,  but  the  Art  itself  is  Nature.”  That  is  a  very 
suggestive  history  in  the  Bible,  of  Cain  with  his 
flocks  and  herds,  and  of  his  brother  Abel,  who  culti¬ 
vated  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  it  shows  to  us  how 
early  the  practice  of  cultivating  wild  plants  and  the 
taming  of  wild  animals  began.  As  an  example  of 
What  i  mean  by  Improvement, 
let  us  take  the  common  Violet  (Viola  odorata),  as 
existing  on  a  soil  where  it  grows  and  flowers  very 
luxuriantly,  and  on  the  same  soil  the  gardener  will 
easily  surpass  Nature,  as  I  said  before,  from  the 
human  point  of  view.  It  is  so  abroad  in  tropical 
lands  where  Pineapples  or  Bananas  exist  in  what  I 
may  call  a  state  of  Nature,  much  finer  crops  of  fruit 
being  gained  by  culture ;  and  the  same  is  true  in 
Asia  Minor  with  the  Fig  and  the  Vine.  Of  all  fruits, 
perhaps  the  Vine  is  the  one  most  amenable  to 
changed  conditions,  i.e.,  culture,  and  even  allowing 
that  Grape  growing  in  Great  Britain  is  the  best  in 
the  world,  yet,  I  believe,  still  finer  cultural  results 
could  be  obtained  at  Alicante  and  elsewhere  in 
S.E.  Europe  or  Asia  Minor  where  the  Vine  is  more 
thoroughly  at  home. 

Cultivation  really  means  the  conservation  and 
enhancing  of  growth,  force,  or  energy  for  particular 
ends  or  aims. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  hardest  lessons  for  a 
gardener  to  learn,  is  to  rid  his  mind  of  prejudice  in 
plant  culture.  As  a  rule,  we  want  plants  to  grow 
where  we  like  rather  than  where  the  plant  likes,  and 
sometimes  the  man  and  the  plant  are  not  agreed  on 
the  point,  for  the  question  of  position,  of  moisture 
and  of  shelter,  is  one  the  plant  naturally  knows  and 
feels  more  of  than  the  man,  and  though  the  plant 
cannot  speak,  its  evidence  to  knowing  eyes  is  un¬ 
mistakable. 

I  must  now  define  what  I  mean  by  the  human 
point  of  view,  as  before  alluded  to.  Well,  it  very 
often  means  succulent  leaves,  or  large  pulpy  fruits, 
or  large  many-petalled  or  shapely  flowers,  rather 
than  the  perfectly  ripened  seeds,  actual  life,  and  not 

*  A  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidgb,  Curator, 
Botanic  Garden,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  read,  in  his 
absence,  at  tbe  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Club,  Hotel 
Windsor,  Tuesday,  June  7. 


mere  beauty,  after  which  Nature  more  generally 
strives. 

Flowers,  fruits,  or  vegetables,  is  the  gardener’s 
object,  but  Nature  is  lost  unless  she  goes  to  the  end  of 
her  cycle  of  growth,  and  finishes  up  by  ripening  her 
seeds.  With  us  the  gardener  and  the  Seedgrower  find 
it  more  economical  to  complete  the  cycle  by  co¬ 
operation,  the  one  growing  produce,  and  the  other 
ensuring  the  seed. 

I  have  sketched  out  culture  as  embracing  isolation 
of  the  crop,  irritation  and  irrigation  of  the  earth, 
pruning  and  training,  and  manuring  or  special  feed¬ 
ing,  all  factors  in  good  culture,  but  factors  of  widely 
different  value  in  various  localities  and  soils.  In  a 
word,  it  is  a  gardener’s  duty  to  adapt  his  methods  of 
cultivation  to  suit  his  crops,  rather  than  for  him  to 
expect  plants  to  adapt  themselves  to  his  system  of 
culture.  The  best  cultivators  are  facile  and  elastic 
in  their  methods,  and  so  succeed  where  the  “  rule-of- 
thumb  ”  practitioner  often  fails. 

It  has  been  said  “  many  men,  many  minds,”  and 
so  of  plant  culture  one  may  say,  "many  gardens, 
many  methods."  We  must  not  be  dictatorial  on  this 
question,  but  preserve  a  broad  and  catholic  frame  of 
mind ;  for  a  course  of  practice  perfectly  successful 
in  one  place  may  happen  to  be  the  very  worst  to 
adopt  in  another,  where  geology  and  climate  may  be 
different. 

Variation  of  Cultural  Methods. 

If  we  study  the  cultural  practice  of,  say,  the  best 
Peach  or  Grape  growers  in  England,  in  France,  and 
in  America  we  shall  perceive  at  once  how  necessary 
it  is  that  cultural  methods  must  perforce  vary,  in 
order  to  be  successful  under  different  climatic  con¬ 
ditions.  But  we  need  not  go  so  wide  in  our  geo¬ 
graphy  to  note  the  truth  of  this  statement,  for 
gardeners  will  tell  us  that  Apples  and  Pears,  or 
Strawberries  or  Plums,  or  any  other  garden  plants, 
vary  enormously  as  grown  in  different  -gardens 
adjacent  to  each  other,  or  even  as  grown  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  garden.  That  Orchids  will  thrive 
in  one  part  of  a  hothouse,  and  not  in  another,  is  a 
fact  well  known  to  all  cultivators  of  these  plants. 
Moisture  and  shade  may  have  something  to  do  with  , 
this  ;  but  all  stiff-leaved  Orchids,  such  as  Cattleyas, 
Laelias,  &c.,  in  growing,  erect  or  deflect  their  leaves 
at  a  certain  angle,  so  as  to  receive  a  certain  amount 
of  light,  and  when  once  the  leaves  harden  or  stiffen, 
they  cannot  alter  their  position,  and  so,  if  shifted, 
or  turned  round  so  as  to  expose  the  backs  of  their 
leaves  to  sunlight,  great  harm  is  often  unconsciously 
done.  A  Fuchsia,  or  a  Pelargonium,  readily  readjust 
their  leaves  to  altered  conditions  of  light,  but  to 
many  Orchids  this  is  impossible. 

The  main  facts  that  influence  vegetation  may  be 
set  down  as  light,  heat,  moisture,  and  the  nitrogen¬ 
absorbing  and  yielding  qualities  of  the  soil.  Ele¬ 
vation,  shelter,  and  aspect  influence  these  in  a 
marked  degree. 

I  have  elsewhere  said  that  the  gardener,  like  the 
poet,  is  born,  rather  than  made,  but,  other  things 
being  equal,  of  course  in  all  arts  the  most  logical 
practitioner  is  sure  to  succeed  best.  In  a  word, 
cultural  success  is  a  matter  of  accurate  observation, 
careful  experiments,  and  just  reasoning  powers. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  gardening  is  to  be  quite 
sure  of  our  facts  before  we  deduce  or  build  up  a 
course  of  practice  upon  them.  When  we  are  not  quite 
sure  of  our  facts,  we  do  what  Darwin  advised — i.e., 
we  try  "  fool’s  experiments,"  or  index  trials,  so  as  to 
get  nearer  "  guesses  at  truth.” 

The  difficulty  is  not  only  the  intricate  complexity 
of  Nature,  but  that  her  facts  and  figures  often  form 
a  shifting  index  from  year  to  year,  or  from  one  year 
to  another.  Thus  gardening  becomes  an  intellectual 
game,  far  ahead  of  the  Sirdah's  chessboard  or  the 
German  war-spiegel,  since  both  her  squares  and  her 
counters  are  different  every  time,  and  so  not  only 
every  garden  but  every  season  becomes  a  special 
study  of  itself. 

Gardening  an  Empirical  Art. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  gardener’s  art  is  an 
empirical  one  ;  but  this  is  a  statement  only  half 
true.  All  arts  are  empirical  up  to  a  certain  point, 
but  become  more  and  more  exact  and  scientific  as 
accurate  knowledge  is  gained. 

Again,  we  are  told  that  gardeners  must  be  taught 
by  actual  work  in  a  garden,  just  as  carpentry  is  best 
taught  at  the  bench  ;  smilh's-work  at  the  anvil,  or 
surgeon's  in  a  hospital.  This  again  is  a  half-truth, 
dangerous  in  its  subtlety.  Up  to  a  certain  point, 
actual  practice  is  truly  the  best  way  ;  but  work  in  a 


garden,  if  well  directed,  and  supplemented  by  good 
reading  and  good  lectures  in  addition  to  the  work, 
must  in  the  long  run  be  better  than  either  alone. 

I  should  be  one  of  the  first  to  admit  that  books 
and  lectures  are  merely  the  reflex  of  actual  things, 
but  by  them  we  gain  concrete  knowledge,  and  life  is, 
as  we  all  know,  too  short  to  allow  of  our  testing  or 
experimenting  on  all  things  for  ourselves.  As 
Huxley  says,  "  Science  not  only  teaches  us  how  to  act 
rightly,  but  is  especially  valuable  as  often  preventing 
our  making  useless  experiments."  Any  one  man’s 
practice  is  necessarily  limited,  and  books  are  as  valu¬ 
able  to  the  gardener,  if  well  used,  as  they  are  to  the 
lawyer,  the  architect,  or  the  engineer.  If  it  be 
thought  that  they  are  not  so,  I  must  ask  the  objector 
for  his  reason  why  books  are  considered  a  help  or 
aid  to  one  artist  or  craftsman  and  not  to  another  ? 

Speaking  of  the  natural  limitation  of  any  one  man's 
power,  reminds  me  of  my  once  speaking  to  the  late 
Mr.  John  Dominy  on  this  very  subject.  Everyone 
knows  how  much  Dominy  really  did  in  opening  the 
way  of  hybridisation  amongst  Orchids  and  Nepen¬ 
thes,  and  he  always  felt  that  "  Art  is  long  and  Time 
is  fleeting.”  “  Ah  !  ”  said  he  to  me,  "  the  fact  is,  a 
gardener  should  have  nine  lives  like  a  cat,  and  three 
or  four  pairs  of  hands  like  a  Hindoo  idol,  and  then 
something  might  be  done  in  a  lifetime.” 

Books  as  Aids  to  Knowledge. 

We  must  use  books  as  aids  to  knowledge,  just  as 
all  wise  men  use  them,  and  young  gardeners  may  well 
treasure  up  Sir  John  Lubbock's  words  that  books 
wisely  bought  and  rightly  used  areagood  investment, 
and  not  an  expenditure. 

Good  culture  hinges  on  many  things,  but 
especially  on  a  good  start  from  seed  or  other  kinds  of 
increase,  or  propagation.  As  a  rule  all  hardy  seeds, 
i.e.,  the  seeds  of  hardy  ornamental  plants,  should  be 
sown  as  soon  as  they  ripen,  but  where  artificial  food, 
crops,  &c.,  are  required  at  particular  times  and 
seasons,  it  follows  that  seeds  must  be  sown  at 
different  times,  spring,  summer,  or  autumn,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Any  particular  strain  of  vegetable  or 
flower  seeds  can  only  be  kept  true  by  isolation,  so  as 
to  prelude  inter-crossing,  but  novelties,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  often  giined  by  selection  after  hybridism 
or  cross-fertilization.  As  a  rule,  both  special  selec¬ 
tions  or  strains,  and  hybrids  alike,  die  out  unless 
they  are  specially  cultivated  and  protected,  and  in 
this  way  garden  hybrids  are  far  less  stable  than  are 
Nature's  hybrids,  many  of  which  are  comparatively 
permanent,  and  in  some  cases  are  dignified  and  dis¬ 
guised  by  specific  names. 

The  Oxlip,  or  Polyanthus  Primrose,  is  an  instance 
of  this  fact.  It  is  the  result  of  inter-crossing  between 
the  Cowslip  (Primula  veris)  and  the  Primrose  (P. 
acaulis),  and  is  itself  called  P.  elatior.  So  again 
Narcissus  incomparabilis  got  a  specific  name  from 
Miller,  which  it  still  retains,  although  well  known 
to  be  a  hybrid  between  N.  poeticus  and  the  Daffodil 
(N.  pseudo-Narcissus). 

All  so-called  species  of  plants  are  now  known  to 
be  mutable.  In  a  state  of  Nature  plants  rest  un¬ 
changed  only  when  their  surroundings  are  the  same. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the -forest  or  jungle  “  change 
or  die,”  is  often  Nature's  fiat,  and  conditions  are  rare 
in  which  some  slow  series  of  changes  are  not  in  pro¬ 
gress  before  our  eyes.  In  the  garden,  sudden 
changes  of  external  or  internal  conditions  take  place 
far  more  quickly,  but  are,  as  we  have  said  garden 
variations  are,  far  less  well  fitted  for  a  casual 
existence  ;  hence  if  we  ever  come  across  a  desolate 
garden  that  was  once  well  stocked,  we  find  that  most 
hybrids  and  selected  seedling  plants  will  either  have 
gone  back  or  reverted  to  their  parental  stage,  or  they 
will  have  died  away  entirely. 

(To  be  continued.) 

- -f- - 

MAIANTHEMUM  BIFOLIUM. 

The  dwarf  plant  under  notice  has  a  host  of  names, 
but  the  English  translation  of  the  generic  name 
means  Mayflower,  which  is  fancifully  applied  to 
various  plants  both  in  this  and  other  countries.  The 
stems  vary  from  5  in.  to  S  in.  high  and  bear  two 
somewhat  heart-shaped  leaves  not  unlike  those  of  a 
Smilax,  but  grass  green.  It  is  a  more  lowly  plant, 
however,  and  suitable  for  planting  on  rockwork  in  a 
moist  soil  or  by  the  side  of  shaded  walks.  The 
short  racemes  of  white  flowers  just  rise  above  the 
foliage  and  may  be  compared  to  those  of  the  Lily  of 
the  Valley,  of  which  it  is  a  near  relation.  It  may  be 
propagated  by  division  in  the  same  way  as  the  last 
named. 
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THE  COCOA-NUT  IN 

FLORIDA. 

From  the  time  of  leaving  Titusville  I  had  been  on 
the  qui  vivc  to  obtain  sight  of  Cocos  nucifera,  the 
Cocoa-nut  Palm.  Not  that  I  had  not  seen  the  tree 
before,  for  at  various  places  I  had  been  assured  that 
it  was  directly  within  my  line  of  vision.  But  I 
wanted  to  discover  one  for  myself,  and  by  its  fruit  to 
know  it.  Without  its  fruit  it  was  to  my  unbotanical 
eye  a  mere  Palm,  not  so  very  different  from  many  of 
its  congeners.  Without  its  fruit  it  was  merely  the 
Palm  of  the  conservatories,  or  the  sub-tropical  or 
semi-tropical  affair  of  trimly  kept  grounds.  For  that 
I  was  not  searching,  but  only  for  the  long-dreamed-of 
tree  of  the  tropics  which  should  bear  aloft  its  pendent 
clusters  of  great  fruit. 

As  our  boat  drifted  its  slow  way  down  the  long 
length  of  the  Indian  river,  I  carefully  swept  either 
shore  with  my  glass.  Palms  there  were  of  many 
sorts,  interwoven  with  Pines,  the  typical  growth  of 
the  north,  alternating  with  dense  Mangrove  swamps, 
making  a  fitting  background  for  low-growing  Palm¬ 
ettos,  and  giving  more  and  more  the  tone  to  the  land¬ 
scape  as  we  journeyed  south.  But  not  until  we  had 
drifted  down  for  150  miles  between  these  low  banks 
did  I  find  that  which  I  sought.  At  Jupiter  Inlet,  at 
the  extreme  southern  end  of  this  long  thread  of  tide¬ 
water,  stands  a  noble,  graceful  tree  bearing  high  up 
beneath  its  feathery  crown  of  foliage  a  great  burden 
of  clustered  fruit.  The  same  sweep  of  the  glass 
brought  within  range  both  it  and  "Jupiter  Lights,” 
the  lighthouse  made  known  to  us  all  so  well  by  a 
famous  story  teller. 

A  hundred  miles  further  south  are  growing  some 
trees  which  are  known  to  have  been  there  for  half  a 
century  ;  but  for  how  much  longer,  or  how  they  came 
to  be  there,  the  historian  saith  not.  Doubtless  the 
seed  was  washed  ashore  from  the  south,  and  either 
thrown  high  up  on  the  beach  by  some  great  storm, 
or  carried  there  by  a  strolling  native  or  by  a  wander¬ 
ing  half-savage  settler.  Certain  it  is  that  it  found 
congenial  soil,  and  rooted  and  grew  and  thrived, 
that  it  might  teach  a  lesson  to  a  future  generation. 

Cocoa-nut-growing  upon  this  coast  has  been 
marked  by  well-defined  epochs.  The  beginning  of 
the  first  one  was  when  this  seed,  long  ago,  was 
washed  upon  this  almost  uninhabited  shore,  and 
thus  was  providentially  saved  from  perishing. 

The  second  period  began  fifteen  years  ago,  when 
the  barque  "  Providential  ”  (from  what  port  I  know 
not)  went  ashore  some  thirty  miles  below  this 
Jupiter  Inlet,  and  made  a  total  wreck,  not  only  of 
herself,  and  of  owners’  and  consignees'  hopes,  but  of 
a  goodly  cargo  of  Cocoa-nuts  as  well.  Fifteen  year 
is  only  a  little  stretch  of  time,  and  the  march  of  pro¬ 
gress  goes  with  swift  strides.  Fifteen  years  ago  the 
dwellers  upon  this  coast  were  few  ;  they  were  far 
apart,  and  further  yet  from  even  the  outposts  of 
civilization. 

This  cargo  of  Cocoa-nuts  was  a  gift  of  the  sea  none 
too  well  appreciated.  It  could  not  be  eaten ;  it 
could  not  be  worn,  nor  converted  into  coin  of  the 
realm.  Then,  remembering  the  old  trees  to  the 
south  which  some  of  them  had  either  seen  or  heard 
of,  and  in  default  of  any  other  use  to  which  to  put 
this  questionable  treasure-trove,  the  settlers  began  to 
plant  the  nuts. 

The  beginning  of  the  third  epoch  came  seven  years 
later.  The  history  of  this  I  will  give,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  as  I  had  it  from  the  lips  of  the  man  best 
qualified  to  speak,  Ezra  Osborne,  doubtless  the 
largest  Cocoa-nut  planter  in  the  world.  It  was  told 
to  me  one  mid-winter  afternoon  as  we  sat  beneath 
the  friendly  shade  of  a  Cocoa-nut  grove,  upon  the 
shores  of  that  idyllic  spot  that  men  have  named 
Lake  Worth.  It  was  winter,  but  the  flowers  were 
blooming  about  us,  and  the  dense,  rank  vegetation 
of  the  tropics  crept  in  tangles  round  our  feet. 

"  It  is  about  ten  years,"  said  Mr.  Osborne,  "  since 
my  attention  was  first  attracted  towards  Florida  as  a 
desirable  place  for  investment.  F'inding  that  I  could 
secure  a  large  tract  of  land  along  the  Bay  of  Biscayne 
at  a  very  low  figure,  I  purchased  it  without  any 
definite  idea  of  its  value  or  ultimate  use,  but  rather 
on  the  principle  that  any  land  in  the  state  was 
desirable  at  that  price.  Subsequently  I  was  led  to 
look  into  the  possibilities  of  Cocoa-nut-culture,  and 
gave  orders  for  planting  a  couple  of  thousand  trees 
upon  my  purchase.  The  agent  to  whom  the  order 
was  given  found  himself  unable  to  carry  it  out,  by 
reason  of  his  inability  to  procure  the  seed-nuts.  By 


the  time  his  report  was  made  I  had  become  sufficiently 
interested  in  the  project  to  determine  on  carrying  it 
out  on  a  much  larger  plan  than  was  at  first 
contemplated. 

"  The  great  difficulty  in  the  matter  was  to  procure 
the  seed,  the  peculiarity  being  that  the  nuts  must 
be  still  enveloped  in  their  husk,  which  is  usually 
removed  before  they  become  an  article  of  commerce. 
Importers  who  were  consulted  were  at  first  eager  to 
take  the  contract  for  furnishing  the  required  amount, 
but  after  correspondence  with  their  foreign  agents 
were  all  finally  compelled  to  abandon  it.  At  last  a 
Baltimore  dealer  was  found,  of  sufficient  enterprise 
to  send  a  vessel  to  Trinidad  upon  this  special  errand, 
and  to  bring  a  cargo  of  somewhat  more  than  100,000 
nuts  safely  to  this  coast. 

"A  vessel  was  then  fitted  out  at  New  York  with 
men,  teams,  implements,  and  commissary  stores,  and 
despatched  to  the  scene,  when  the  work  of  planting 
began.  For  three  successive  years  such  a  cargo  of 
seed  was  brought  from  the  same  source,  and  the 
planting  continued  until  some  330,000  seed-nuts  had 
been  placed  in  the  ground.  To  show  further  the 
.extent  of  the  operations,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
plantation  at  the  end  of  that  time  embraced  more 
than  3,000  acres,  and  extended  in  an  almost  unbroken 
line  for  45  miles  along  a  narrow  strip  of  coast, 
besides  embracing  many  of  the  eastern  Keys." 

After  three  years,  work  was  suspended  and  the 
owner  prepared  to  await  patiently  the  maturity  and 
fruiting  of  the  trees.  Mr.  Osborne  disclaims  having 
had,  even  at  that  time,  any  definite  idea  regarding 
the  disposal  of  the  product  which  was  expected  to 
result  from  this  immense  experiment.  Cocoa-nut¬ 
planting  had  been  found  profitable  elsewhere,  notably 
in  the  island  of  Ceylon.  The  world  was  rapidly 
increasing  its  capacity  for  absorbing  products  of  all 
sorts,  and  doubtless  would  be  ready  for  this  one  by 
the  time  it  was  ready. — J.  K.  Reeve,  in  “American 
Gardening." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Hardening  §£iscellany. 

rose  SHOWS. 

I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  a  nuisance  in  connection 
with  the  above, and  trust  that  stringent  measures  will 
be  adopted  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  I  refer  to  the  practice 
of  exhibitors  selling  flowers  before  the  exhibition  is 
closed.  At  most  Rose  shows  visitors  are  seen  carry¬ 
ing  flowers  about  the  grounds  an  hour  or  two  after 
the  exhibition  is  open,  and  the  result  is  (I  speak  from 
unpleasant  experience)  that  the  manager  of  the  show 
is  inundated  with  applications  from  all  sorts  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  people  to  procure  blooms  for  them  ;  and  if 
he  expresses  his  inability  to  comply  with  the  requests 
he  is  at  once  accused  of  favouritism,  and  asked  "how 
it  is  that  Mrs.  Jones  and  a  host  of  others  can  walk 
about  with  flowers,  and  I  am  refused?  ”  The  remedy 
is  to  insert  a  regulation  in  the  Schedule  to  the  effect 
that  any  exhibitor  selling  flowers  before  the  close  of 
the  exhibition  (either  surplus  stock  or  from  the  com¬ 
peting  stands)  forfeits  the  amount  awarded  in  prizes. 
— Bruce  Findlay,  Manchester. 

STRAWBERRY  JOHN  RUSKIN. 

Now  that  it  has  had  time  to  thoroughly  establish 
itself,  the  new  Strawberry,  John  Ruskin,  promises  to 
entirely  supersede  Laxton’s  Noble.  It  is  doing  well 
in  the  south  this  year,  and  as  an  early  variety  grown 
side  by  side  with  Noble  in  the  delightful  old  garden 
at  Penshurst  Place,  Kent,  it  proves  to  be  quite  as 
early,  equally  as  good  a  cropper,  and  beats  it  pointless 
for  colour  and  flavour.  Mr.  Bridger,  who  grows  all 
hardy  fruits  so  well,  has  a  fine  crop  of  Strawberries 
notwithstanding  late  frosts,  but,  as  at  most  other 
places,  they  sadly  want  rain. 

FERNSIDE,  SEVENOAKS. 

When  looking  through  the  plant  houses  at  Fernside 
the  other  day  I  was  very  pleased  to  find  the  follow¬ 
ing  Orchids  in  bloom : — Arides  crispum,  with  fine 
branching  spikes,  Cattleya  Mendelii,  Lselia  pur- 
purata  alba,  a  good  form  with  broad  petals, 
Dendrobium  Dalhousiana,  Oncidium  altissimum, 
O.  sphacelatum,  O.  flexuosum,  Epidendrum 
vitellinum  magus,  with  seven  good  spikes  doing  well 
in  a  basket  suspended  close  to  the  glass.  Two 
plants  of  the  autumn  flowering  Cattleya  labiata 
growing  in  the  stove  were  making  very  strong 
growths,  each  with  sheaths.  The  conservatory  was 


very  gay  with  fine  well  grown  plants  of  herbaceous 
Calceolarias,  the  strain,  too,  being  an  excellent  one. 
Gloxinias  are  also  finely  flowered.  Passing  out  on 
to  the  well  kept  lawn  the  eye  is  at  once  attracted  by 
a  magnificent  bed  of  Ghent  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons, 
etc.,  of  various  shades  of  colour;  this  picture  is  not 
a  little  enhanced  by  a  background  of  fine  trees 
which  are  situated  in  Knole  Park,  just  across  the 
Tonbridge  Road,  to  which  the  lawn  extends.  Every¬ 
where  neatness  and  good  order  prevails,  reflecting 
great  credit  on  Mr.  W.  Read,  Admiral  Miller’s  able 
gardener. — S.  C. 

SPIR/CA  DECUMBENS. 

There  are  several  dwarf,  shrubby  species  of  Spiraea 
that  are  suitable  for  rockwork,  but  the  decumbent 
nature  of  this  plant  gives  it  special  claim  for  covering 
banks  and  rambling  about  amongst  stones.  It  is  a 
native  of  Austria,  and  therefore  perfectly  suitable  for 
our  climate.  The  flowers  are  white  and  produced  in 
umbels,  terminating  shoots  that  rise  only  3  in.  to 
6  in.  above  the  soil,  and  look  not  only  interesting 
but  pretty.  The  leaves  are  small,  and  oblanceolate 
or  wedge-shaped  and  serrate.  The  plant  may  be 
reckoned  amongst  the  dwarfest  of  shrubs,  with  suffi¬ 
ciently  conspicuous  flowers  to  be  grown  for  them 
alone.  The  latter  are  developed  in  succession  during 
the  course  of  summer  by  reason  of  the  young  shoots 
that  arise  as  the  plant  extends. 

DIANTHUS  CYCLOPS. 

The  habit  of  this  plant  reminds  us  very  much  of  a 
narrow-leaved  Carnation,  and  the  foliage  is  also 
glaucous.  The  stems  rise  to  a  height  of  12  in.  to  16  in. 
bearing  a  few  large  and  rather  striking  flowers  at 
the  top.  The  petals  are  red  or  pink,  apparently  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  age,  toothed  at  the  edge,  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  large  wedge-shaped  crimson  blotch  at 
the  base  of  the  lamina.  There  seems  no  reason  why 
a  race  of  useful  and  showy  varieties  might  not 
be  developed  from  this  type.  Some  flowering 
specimens  may  be  seen  on  the  rockery  at  Kew. 

GOLDEN  DROP. 

This  popular  name  is  aptly  applied  to  the  species  o 
Onosma,  all  of  which,  in  cultivation  at  least,  have 
drooping  flowers  of  some  shade  of  yellow.  Onosma 
stellulatum  tauricum  is  one  of,  if  not  the  best,  and 
has  one-sided,  curved  racemes  of  bright  yellow  flowers 
which  are  somewhat  funnel-shaped,  but  narrow,  and 
comparable  to  the  drop  or  pendant  of  an  earring 
The  stems  vary  from  6  in.  to  8  in.  in  height  and  are 
more  or  less  branched,  and  furnished  at  the  base 
chiefly  with  linear-lanceolate,  hispid  leaves.  The 
rough  character  of  the  foliage  is  a  characteristic  of  a 
large  number  of  the  Borageworts  to  which  family  it 
belongs.  The  plant  is  perrennial  and  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  cuttings  of  the  barren  shoots  placed  in  very 
sandy  soil  under  a  handglass.  Seeds  might  also  be 
sown  to  get  up  a  stock.  The  flowers  are  fragrantf 
and  altogether  the  subject  is  a  very  suitable  one  for 
planting  on  rockwork. 

THE  TREE  LUPINE. 

Of  the  perennial  species  of  Lupine,  none  are  more 
frequently  grown  than  Lupinus  polyphyllus  and  its 
white  variety.  Several  annual  species  are  grown, 
but  neither  of  them  perhaps  is  so  universally  dis¬ 
seminated  in  gardens  as  the  perennial  species  just 
named.  The  Tree  Lupine  (Lupinus  arboreus)  ought 
to  find  a  place  in  every  garden  where  flowers  of  this 
class  are  appreciated.  When  allowed  to  get  estab¬ 
lished  and  to  attain  a  height  of  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  it  pro¬ 
duces  racemes  of  bloom  in  hundreds.  The 
typical  form  has  bright  yellow  flowers  in  somewhat 
whorled  racemes,  6  in.  to  12  in.  in  length,  resembling 
to  some  extent  Laburnum,  except  that  the  racemes 
are  erect  instead  of  being  drooping.  There  is  a  large 
mass  of  the  species  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Barr  & 
Son,  Long  Ditton,  showing  several  shades  of  colour. 
Besides  the  bright  yellow,  there  is  a  variety  with' 
pale  blue  flowers,  and  another  pale  yellow  one 
having  the  wings  slightly  tinted  with  blue.  The 
mixture  is  very  pretty  and  interesting  owung  to  the 
profusion  of  bloom.  The  bright  yellow  and  the  pale 
blue  forms  v.re  the  best.  The  foliage  is  of  the  usual 
form,  but  is  rendered  less  noticeable  by  the  flowers. 
The  stems  are  woody  and  do  not  die  down  in  winter, 
neither  should  they  be  cut,  otherwise  the  show  of 
bloom  will  be  poor.  It  would  be  an  excellent  sub¬ 
ject  for  the  wild  garden,  or  for  planting  on  banks 
where  it  might  be  allowed  to  grow  freely. 
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THE  ALPINE  CATCHFLY. 

Those  who  are  fond  of  dwarf-habited  rock  plants 
will  find  in  Silene  alpestris  a  charming  little  subject 
for  rockwork.  It  is  not  at  all  particular  as  to  soil, 
and  will  grow'  in  an  ordinary  border  in  the  absence 
of  other  conditions,  but  the  rockery  is  certainly  the 
best  place  for  it,  as  the  flowers  are  then  brought  more 
directly  under  the  eye.  What  gives  prominence  to 
the  white  flowers  is  the  slender  character  of  the 
stems  and  the  small  leaves,  most  of  which  are  con¬ 
fined  to  the  rootstock.  The  petals  are  four-lobed 
and  serve  to  render  the  plant  more  distinct  and 
interesting.  It  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  of 
the  barren  shoots,  which  are  by  no  means  numerous, 
but  obtainable  in  sufficient  quantity  when  the 
summer  days  are  getting  shorter,  and  the  nights 
longer  and  moister.  The  cuttings  should  be  put  in 
pots  of  sandy  soil  and  placed  under  a  hand-glass. 

THE  SQUAW  HUCKLEBERRY. 

The  flowers  of  this  Whortleberry,  botanically  known 
as  Vaccinium  stamineum,  are  more  conspicuous  than 
those  of  the  bulk  of  hardy  species,  and  on  their 
account  alone  the  plant  is  worthy  of  being  grown  as 
an  ornamental  shrub.  They  are  deeply  five-lobed 
and  spread  out,  showing  the  long,  projecting  yellow 
stamens.  In  fact  they  may  be  compared  to  those  of 
a  Potato  or  other  species  of  Solanum  in  miniature, 
and  they  are  produced  in  such  great  abundance  in 
short  racemes  from  almost  every  bud  of  the  old 
wood  that  they  render  the  bush  very  ornamental 
and  noticeable  even  from  a  distance.  The  leaves 
are  oval  or  elliptic  and  deciduous,  while  the  much 
branched  and  twiggy  stems  vary  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in 
height. 

DIANTHUS  CRUENTUS. 

On  the  whole  this  seems  to  be  but  a  moderately 
long-lived  plant,  but  as  it  is  so  easily  raised  from 
seeds  that  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  small  conse¬ 
quence.  The  flowers  of  the  typical  form  are  of  a 
deep  blood  red  as  the  specific  name  would  imply, 
but  occasionally  it  seems  to  get  away  from  that,  as 
we  noticed  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son, 
Long  Ditton,  where  one  patch  of  it  had  larger  flowers 
of  a  deep  carmine.  Those  of  the  type  are  borne  in 
dense  heads,  and  owing  to  their  great  number  must 
necessarily  be  small  to  find  accommodation.  Surely 
some  enterprising  florist  will,  however,  at  no  distant 
date  be  able  to  make  some  use  of  the  plant  either  as 
the  seed  or  pollen  parent  in  order  to  enlarge  the 
flowers  or  infuse  their  rich  colour  into  those  of  some 
other. 


CARNATION  INVICTA. 

From  Mr.  George  Fry,  of  Lewisham,  the  raiser  of  so 
many  good  flowers  in  his  time,  we  have  received 
blooms  of  a  seedling  Carnation  which  it  is  intended 
shall  in  future  be  known  by  the  name  of  Invicta.  It 
is  a  large,  handsome,  full  flower,  with  broad  im¬ 
bricated  petals,  and  an  unsplit  pod.  The  colour  is 
scarlet,  and  brilliant  in  hue  until  with  age  it  becomes 
reddish-crimson.  Like  that  good  border  variety, 
Mrs.  Sanders,  and  the  Pride  of  Great  Britain,  of 
which  Mr.  Ware  holds  the  stock,  it  will  doubtless 
make  its  way. 

- - 

SOCIETIES. 


Royal  Horticultural,  21  st  June. — Hardy  plants 
formed  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  meeting 
on  Tuesday  last,  the  herbaceous  element  being  most 
largely  represented  ;  but  there  were  also  some  groups 
of  Orchids,  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  and  fruits. 
A  group  of  Orchids  was  shown  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander 
&  Co  ,  St.  Albans,  for  which  a  Silver  Flora  Medal 
was  awarded.  Cattleya  princeps,  C.  Amesiana,  and 
Dendrobium  Souvenir  d’Alec  were  new  things  ;  and 
Odontoglossum  Harryanum  was  well  grown  with 
about  ten  flowers  on  a  scape.  A  Silver  Banksian 
Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Collins  &  Collins, 
Cumberland  Park,  Willesden  Junction,  for  a  group 
of  Dendrobiums  and  Odontoglossums  set  up  with 
ferns.  Smaller  lots  of  plants  and  cut  flowers  of 
Orchids  were  shown  by  Mr.  G.  O.  Sloper,  Westrop 
House,  Highworth  ;  by  J.  Guernsey  Fowler,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Davis),  Gilblands,  Woodford  ;  by 
E.  H.  Woodall,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Hughes),  St. 
Nicholas  House,  Scarboro ;  by  H.  F.  Tiarks,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Lyne),  Foxbury,  Chislehurst ;  by 
C.  J.  Lucas,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Duncan), 


Horsham  ;  by  J.  T.  Gabriel,  Esq.,  32,  Palace  Road, 
Streatham  Hill  ;  by  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  Highbury,  Birmingham;  by  Sir 
Wm.  Marryatt,  Bart,  (gardener,  Mr.  Deny),  Down 
House,  Blandford,  Dorset  ;  and  by  R.  Brooman 
White,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Brown),  Arddarroch, 
Gareloch  Head,  N.B.  An  interesting  lot  of  hybrid 
Orchids  was  exhibited  by  Baron  Schroder  (gardener, 
Mr.  Ballantine),  The  Dell,  Egham,  including  Laelia- 
Cattleya  eximia,  a  bigeneric  hybrid  between  Laelia 
purpurata  and  Cattleya  Warneri,  the  former  being 
the  seed  parent,  also  Cattleya  Empress  Frederick,  a 
seedling  from  Cattleya  mossiae  crossed  with  C. 
Dowiana,  and  a  very  distinct  variety  of  Laelia 
purpurata.  That  named  Empress  Frederick  bore 
four  huge  flowers  on  the  scape.  Cypripedium 
Telemachus,  a  hybrid  from  C.  Lawrenceanum 
crossed  by  C.  niveum.  Stanhopea  tigrina  and  S. 
oculata  were  shown  by  Philip  Crowley,  Esq., 
Waddon  House,  Croydon. 

A  group  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  including 
Caladiums,  Dracaenas,  Palms,  Orchids,  Ferns,  etc., 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill, 
for  which  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  awarded.  A 
large  collection  of  herbaceous  plants  was  shown 
by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Covent  Garden.  Prominent 
amongst  others  were  the  Paeonies,  Oriental  Poppies, 
Iceland  Poppies,  Gaillardias,  etc.  A  Silver  Banksian 
Medal  was  awarded.  A  collection  of  Paeonies  was 
also  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt, 
as  well  as  Delphiniums  and  Pyrethrums.  A  Silver 
Flora  Medal  was  awarded.  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son, 
Langport,  Somerset,  were  awarded  a  Silver  Bank¬ 
sian  Medal  for  a  large  collection  of  Paeonies, 
Delphiniums,  and  Pyrethrums.  The  Delphiniums 
were  notable  for  the  size  of  the  spikes  and  individual 
flowers.  A  similar  award  was  made  to  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  for  a  collection  of  Paeonies, 
Tritoma  caulescens,  Cnicus  floribundus  and  other 
good  types  of  herbaceous  plants.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones, 
Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham, 
exhibited  a  group  of  decorative  Pelargoniums, 
receiving  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal.  The  plants  were 
grown  in  32  and  24  size  pots,  and  were  heavily 
flowered.  A  small  collection  of  named  border  Pinks, 
as  well  as  seedlings  from  Mrs.  Simkins  and  some 
Sweet  Peas,  were  shown  by  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ranelagh 
Road,  Ealing.  A  collection  of  bedding  Violas  set 
upon  small  wire  stands  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J. 
Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex.  A  small  group  of 
Pinks  and  bedding  Violas  was  also  shown  by  Mr.  B. 
Ladhams,  Southampton.  A  group  of  a  double  Ivy¬ 
leaved  Pelargonium  named  Ryecroft  Surprise  was 
shown  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones.  A  Silver-Gilt  Flora 
Medal  was  awarded  to  Lord  Wimborne  (gr.  Mr.  T. 
H.  Crasp),  Canford  Manor,  Wimborne,  for  a  large 
group  of  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Carnations. 
They  were  grown  in  large  pots,  and  the  plants  which 
were  2^  ft.  to  3  ft.  high  had  very  perfect  foliage  A 
Tree  Carnation  with  Heliotrope  coloured  flowers  was 
shown  by  Mr.  J.  Whillans,  Blenheim  Gardens.  A 
new  yellow  Calla  named  C.  Pentlandi  was  shown  by 
R.  Whyte,  Esq.,  Pentland  House,  Lee,  Kent.  A 
basket  of  a  new  Cornus  named  C.  Konsa,  and 
another  of  the  white  Syringa  japonica  were  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons.  A  basket  of  Adiantum 
macrophyllum  albo-striatum  was  staged  by  Messrs. 
J.  &  T.  Rogers,  Lodsworth,  near  Petworth.  Some 
new  Gloxinias  were  shown  by  J.  Donaldson,  Esq. 
(gr.  Mr.  T.  Bones),  Tower  House,  Chiswick.  Cut 
flowers  of  Begonia  glaucophylla  were  shown  by  W. 
H.  Evans,  Esq.,  York  Abbey.  Some  new  Caladiums 
were  shown  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Bause,  Morland  Nursery, 
South  Norwood.  A  Tree  Carnation  named  Mrs.  A. 
Hensley  was  staged  by  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dysons 
Lane,  Upper  Edmonton.  Some  large  baskets  of 
Fuchsias,  Roses,  and  show,  fancy  as  well  as  decora¬ 
tive  Pelargoniums,  were  shown  by  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
Slough.  A  plant  of  Ismene  Amancces  with  three 
large  yellow  flowers  was  shown  by  Messrs.  F.  Ross 
&  Co.,  Bletchingly,  Surrey.  A  Silver  Flora  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Lord  Penzance,  Eashing  Park,  Godai¬ 
ming,  for  two  large  boxes  of  named  varieties  of  Sweet 
Briar  obtained  by  crossing.  The  odour  arising  from 
them  was  very  powerful,  and  the  flowers  of  various 
shades  of  colour  were  much  admired.  Some  prizes 
were  offered  for  herbaceous  Paeonies  to  be  competed 
for  only  by  amateurs.  The  first  award  was  taken  by 
H.  Berkeley  James,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Gibson), 
The  Oaks,  Carshalton.  The  second  prize  went  to 
Mr.  T.  H.  Crasp,  The  Gardens,  Canford  Manor, 
Wimborne. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee  a  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  Sharpe,  Vir¬ 
ginia  Water,  for  Strawberries.  They  were  the  variety 
named  Marguerite.  Twelve  seedling  Melons  of  large 
size  were  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Allen,  The  Gardens, 
Swallowfield  Park,  Reading.  A  seedling  Melon  was 
shown  by  J.  H.  Kitson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  T. 
Bonsall),  Elmet  Hall,  Leeds.  Six  varieties  of  Straw¬ 
berries  were  shown  by  Mr.  C.  Turner.  Some  Peas 
were  shown  by  Mr.  G.  Wythes,  gardener  to  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  Syon  House,  and  by 
Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Son,  Exeter.  Three  boxes  of 
Peaches  were  staged  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Crasp.  A  collec¬ 
tion  of  Strawberries  were  shown  by  Mr.  T.  Lanton, 
Bedford  ;  a  collection  of  Cherries  by  Mr.  G.  Wythes; 
some  Mushrooms  and  Strawberries  by  Mr.  Miller, 
gardener  to  Lord  Foley,  Ruxley  Lodge,  Esher ;  and 
five  Melons,  weighing  in  the  aggregate  29  lbs.,  were 
shown  by  Mr.  G.  Reynolds,  gardener  to  the  Messrs, 
de  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton. 

Exhibition  of  Roses. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Rose  Society,  was 
a  thin  one,  as  might  have  been  expected,  considering 
the  vagaries  of  the  season,  and  especially  of  the 
weather  during  the  last  few  weeks.  Both  in  point  of 
number  and  the  substance  of  the  blooms  the  show' 
was  decidedly  thin,  and  the  attendance  of  visitors  at 
no  time  large.  For  twenty-four  single  trusses,  not 
less  than  twelve  varieties,  the  first  prize  w'ent  to  A. 
Tate,  Esq.,  Downside,  Leatherhead,  who  had  a  nice 
fresh  collection  of  blooms,  including  Perle  de  Lyon, 
The  Bride,  Madame  Cusin,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami, 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince, 
Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon,  Innocente  Pirola,  Madame 
Willermoz,  Madame  d’Watteville,  and  three  blooms 
of  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  one  of  which  secured  the 
Silver  Medal  as  the  best  Tea  in  the  show. 

For  twelve  single  trusses,  not  less  than  nine 
varieties,  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Burnside,  Birch  Vicarage, 
Hereford,  came  in  first,  with  medium  sized  but  nicely 
coloured  examples  of  Niphetos,  Princess  of  Wales, 
Madame  Cusin,  Rubens,  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon, 
Caroline  Kuster,  and  Comtesse  Panisse,  &c.  The 
Rev.  H.  Berners,  Harkstead  Rectory,  Norwich,  was 
a  close  second  ;  and  W.  H.  Fowler,  Esq.,  Claremont, 
Taunton,  third.  The  Rev.  J.  Pemberton,  Havering- 
atte-Bower,  Romford,  had  the  best  six  single  trusses 
in  Caroline  Kuster,  Marechal  Niel,  Souvenir  d'un 
Ami,  The  Bride,  and  Jules  Finger,  &c  ;  the  Rev.  H. 
B.  Biron,  Lympus  Vicarage,  coming  in  second  ;  and 

R.  Tucker,  Esq.,  Swanley  Junction,  third. 

For  six  single  trusses  of  any  variety  the  Rev.  F. 

S.  Taylor,  Littleton  Vicarage,  Evesham,  took 
premier  honours  with  richly-coloured  blooms  of 
Marechal  Niel  ;  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Burnside  being  2nd, 
with  Anna  Ollivier,  prettily  coloured  ;  and  R.  L. 
Knight,  Esq.,  Botting,  Sittingbourne,  3rd,  with 
Marechal  Niel.  With  six  distinct  varieties,  three 
trusses  of  each,  the  first  and  only  prize  awarded  was 
taken  by  Alex.  Hill  Gray,  Esq.,  Beaulieu,  Newbridge 
Hill,  Bath,  who  staged  The  Bride,  Catherine 
Mermet,  Marechal  Niel,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
Alba  Rosea,  and  Marie  Van  Houtte. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Biron  had  the  best  decorative  arrange¬ 
ment  of  Teas  and  Noisettes,  a  pretty  basket  of  nice 
blooms  ;  the  second  award  going  to  Miss  A.  Bloxam, 
Eltham  Court,  Eltham  ;  and  the  third  to  Mrs.  O.  G. 
Orpen,  West  Bergholt,  Colchester. 

The  open  class  for  twenty-four  single  trusses  dis¬ 
tinct  brought  Mr.  Frank  Cant,  Braiswick  Nurseries, 
Colchester,  to  the  front,  with  a  fresh,  bright  lot,  and 
in  this  competition  the  second  award  went  to  A.  H. 
Gray,  Esq.  ;  and  the  third  to  Messrs.  D.  Prior  & 
Son,  Myland  Nursery,  Colchester.  For  twelve  dis¬ 
tinct  varieties,  three  trusses  of  each,  and  open  to  all, 
Mr.  Frank  Cant  again  secured  the  premier  award 
with  beautiful  blooms  of  Rubens,  Madame  de  Watte- 
ville,  Francisca  Kruger,  Caroline  Kuster,  Marechal 
Niel,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  and  Madame  Cusin,  etc. 
Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son  were  second  here  ;  and  Mr. 
G.  Mount,  Canterbury,  third.  Mr.  Frank  Cant  also 
staged  the  best  eighteen  bunches,  distinct,  three 
bloomsin  each.  With  a  dozen  Marechal  Niels,  in  a 
very  moderate  class,  the  highest  award  went  to  R.  L. 
Knight,  Esq. ;  and  the  second  and  third  to  A.  Hill 
Gray,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Cant.  For  twelve  single 
trusses  of  any  other  Tea  or  Noisette,  Mr. 
Cant  and  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son  were  equal 
first,  both  showing  Marie  Van  Houtte  ;  the  third 
prize  going  to  A.  Hill  Gray,  Esq.,  for  Anna  Ollivier. 
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Gloxinias. — Seedlings  now  showing  for  bloom,  if 
in  Co-size  pots,  may  be  transferred  to  48-size  to 
advantage,  as  it  will  prolong  growth  and  the  blooms 
will  be  larger.  They  will  serve  to  prolong  the  season 
after  the  old  tubers  are  past  their  best.  As  they 
come  into  bloom  they  may  be  placed  in  a  cooler  and 
more  airy  house. 

Torenia  Fournieri. — This  erect  growing  annual 
will  do  all  the  better  if  occasionally  pinched  to  make 
it  bushy.  It  should  be  kept  as  near  the  glass  as 
possible  in  a  warm  house  to  encourage  vigorous 
growth  until  it  gets  to  the  required  size  and 
commences  to  bloom,  when  it  may  be  placed  in 
cooler  and  more  airy  quarters,  but  not  subjected  to 
cold  draughts. 

Kalosanthes  coccinea. — No  attempt  should  be 
made  to  force  this  into  bloom  by  confinement  in  a 
close  atmosphere,  otherwise  the  blooms  will  be  poor 
and  short  lived.  In  fact  the  best  place  for  it  is  a 
sunny  position  in  the  open  air  unless  the  weather  be 
rough  and  stormy.  Under  those  circumstances  it 
should  be  kept  in  a  greenhouse  as  near  the  glass  as 
possible,  and  well  ventilated.  There  are  now  several 
fine  varieties  of  this  old  plant. 

Heaths  and  Azaleas. — Winter-flowering  species 
of  Heaths  and  Indian  Azaleas  that  have  completed  their 
growth  will  now  do  better  in  the  open  air,  stood  on  a 
bed  of  cold  ashes,  and  so  arranged  that  the  pots  will  be 
more  or  less  shaded  by  the  foliage  ;  close  attention 
should  be  paid  to  watering  in  dry  weather. 

Peaches. — The  fruits  in  the  earliest  house  will  by 
this  time  have  been  gathered.  Watering  must  not 
be  discontinued  where  it  is  seen  to  be  necessary. 
The  keeping  of  the  roots  moist  after  the  fruit  has 
been  gathered  is  more  important  than  one  would 
imagine.  Trees  that  have  borne  heavily  and  are 
weak  should  receive  liquid  manure.  Keep  the 
syringe  at  work  twice  a  day  to  check  red  spider  or 
other  vermin,  and  ventilate  freely  night  and  day. 

Melons. — As  succession  crops  reach  maturity 
give  more  ventilation  and  allow  the  atmosphere  of 
the  house  to  get  thoroughly  dry  at  least  once  a  day. 
The  plants  themselves  must  be  kept  on  the  dry  side 
in  cloudy  and  damp  weather.  Large  Melons  are 
not  so  much  thought  of  now  in  private  establish¬ 
ments,  as  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  are  inferior  in 
flavour  to  the  small  and  better-ripened  ones. 

Cucumbers. — To  maintain  the  fruitfulness  of 
Cucumbers  it  is  necessary  to  thin  and  regulate  the 
shoots  occasionally  as  well  as  to  give  top-dressings  of 
rich  materials  to  the  roots,  consisting  of  good  turfy 
loam  and  cow  manure.  The  roots  soon  find  their 
way  into  this.  Remove  badly  formed  and  useless 
fruits,  as  well  as  those  fit  for  use. 

Bedding  Plants. — If  the  present  dry  weather 
continues,  some  of  the  bedding  subjects  will  require 
mulching  in  sandy  soils.  Well-decayed  cow  manure 
is  an  excellent  mulching  material,  but  is  objected  to 
on  account  of  its  unsightliness.  Well-decayed  leaf- 
soil  would  also  answer,  but  birds  scrape  it  about  all 
over  the  place.  Cocoa-nut  fibre  is  neat,  and  though 
more  objectionable  than  the  bare  soil  is  perhaps  the 
most  admissable  in  the  flower  garden.  Old  tan 
proves  injurious  to  the  plants,  and  is  therefore  not  to 
be  recommended. 

Auriculas. — The  present  is  a  good  time  to  repot 
Auriculas,  and  those  that  have  made  several  crowns 
may  be  pulled  apart  and  potted  separately  in  pots 
according  to  their  size.  Where  the  stock  is  too 
great,  the  surplus  may  be  planted  in  the  herbaceous 
border,  or  a  bed  may  be  specially  prepared  for  them. 
If  deep  and  rich  so  much  the  better. 

Gladioli. — To  prevent  the  plants  being  checked 
with  the  drought  a  mulching  of  some  sort  or  other 
should  be  given,  and  occasional  copious  waterings. 
Where  they  are  grown  amongst  bedding  plants  this 
is  not  so  necessary  as  the  ground  is  shaded  by  the 
foliage,  but  in  beds  by  themselves  they  are  apt  to 
run  prematurely  to  flower  and  then  die. 

Pinks. — Cuttings  of  these  may  be  put  in  at  once 
as  they  form  better  plants  for  next  year’s  work  when 
rooted  early.  A  little  bottom  heat  is  very  beneficial. 
This  may  be  supplied  by  putting  a  few  barrow-loads 
of  fermenting  manure  in  the  bottom  of  a  frame  and 
after  beating  it  down,  cover  with  a  few  inches  of  soil, 
into  which  the  cuttings,  or  pipings  as  they  are  called, 
should  be  firmly  inserted.  Cover  with  a  hand-light, 
and  shade  from  bright  sunshine  till  they  commence 


to  grow,  after  which  gradually  accustom  them  to 
lull  exposure  with  plenty  of  ventilation  till  thoroughly 
rooted. 

Staking  — Tall-growing  plants,  such  as  Delphi¬ 
niums,  Dahlias,  Hollyhocks,  Castor  Oil  plants,  &c., 
should  be  securely  staked  before  they  get  injured  by 
wind.  If  done  in  good  time  much  injury  and  the 
unsightliness  of  crooked  stems  may  be  prevented. 

Tomatos  out  of  doors. — In  order  to  ripen 
Tomatos  out  of  doors  even  in  average  seasons  it  is 
necessary  to  attend  well  to  them  even  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  growth  by  pinching  out  all  the  side  growths 
so  as  to  fully  expose  the  flowers  and  fruit  to  all  the 
sunshine  possible,  and  to  concentrate  the  energies  of 
the  plants  upon  the  fruit  on  the  main  stem. 

- - 

Quescions  sod  snsroeRS. 

*„*  Correspondents  are  requested,  in  order  to  avoid  delay, 
to  address  all  communications  to  “The  Editor” 
or  “  The  Publisher,”  and  not  to  any  person  bv 
name,  unless  the  correspondence  is  of  a  private 
character.  Telegrams  may  be  addressed  “  Bambusa, 
London.” 

Bertolonias. — H.  J .  L  :  They  are  not  as  a  rule 
difficult  to  cultivate  with  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture, 
but  after  they  have  fairly  started  into  growth  it  is  a 
mistake  to  keep  them  too  close.  Under  those  con¬ 
ditions  the  leaves  never  acquire  any  firmness  of 
texture,  and  are  more  difficult  to  keep  through  the 
winter  than  if  they  had  been  more  or  less  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere  of  the  place  in  which  they  are  grown, 
for  they  then  acquire  firmness  of  texture,  and  are  then 
more  easily  kept  in  good  condition.  After  they  start 
into  growth  gradually  accustom  them  to  more  ex¬ 
posure,  although  not  to  direct  sunshine. 

Pinks. — Youn°  Florist:  The  best  time  to  put  in 
cuttings,  commonly  called  “pipings,”  is  at  the  end 
of  the  present  month,  as  soon  as  the  plants  have  done 
flowering.  Make  up  a  bed  of  light  sandy  soil  at  the 
foot  of  a  north  wall,  or  on  the  north  side  of  a  low 
hedge,  and  dibble  the  pipings  in  firmly  in  showery 
weather.  Many  amateurs  root  them  under  bell- 
glasses,  but  these  are  not  absolutely  necessary. 

Names  of  Plants. —  IP.  G.:  1,  Dendrobium 

infundibulum  ;  2,  Schizanthus  pinnatus  ;  3,  Hypo- 
lepis  Bergiana;  4,  Gvmnogramme  calomelanos 
chrysophylla ;  5,  Davallia  sp.  too  young  to  deter¬ 
mine  ;  6,  Thalictrum  aquilegifolium  ;  7,  Doronicum 
Pardalianches  probably,  but  not  a  single  leaf  accom¬ 
panying  specimen  ;  8,  Papaver  orientale  bracteatum. 
— Omega  :  1,  The  Oriental  Poppy  (Papaver  orientale)  ; 
2,  The  Feather  Hyacinth  (Muscari  comosum 
monstrosum)  ;  3,  The  Cypress  Spurge  (Euphorbia 
Cyparissias). — A.  Z.  :  Now  called  Lselia  lobata,  but 
originally  described  as  Cattleya  lobata  by  Lindley. 
—  H.  J .  S.  :  1,  Ivalmia  latifolia  ;  2,  CEnothera 

missouriensis ;  3,  Meconopsis  cambrica. — H.  IP.:  1, 
Begonia  semperflorens  carminata  gigantea ;  2, 

Begonia  metallica ;  3,  Pteris  tremula;  4,  Pteris 
cretica  cristata  ;  5,  Cyrtomium  falcatum  ;  6,  Agapan- 
thus  umbellatus  variegatus ;  7,  Eranthemum  ner¬ 
vosum,  usually  called  E.  pulchellum,  we  believe,  but 
should  like  flowers  to  be  certain ;  8,  Ruellia 

Portellas. 

Alpines. — G.  C, :  The  plants  named  are  not 
Alpines  proper,  and  you  would  run  the  risk  of  dis¬ 
qualification  if  you  showed  them  as  such. 

Cupressus  Lawsoniana. — Arborist  :  They  are  all 
seedling  forms  of  Lawson's  Cypress,  which  is  a  very 
variable  plant,  but  whether  any  of  them  correspond 
with  any  of  the  named  garden  varieties  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  say  from  such  small  pieces. 

Poplar. — Z .  :  Populus  canadensis  nova  is  the 
quickest  grower  we  know  and  it  is  extensively  used 
for  screens.  You  can  get  it  at  any  good  hardy  tree 
nursery. 

Early  Peas  and  Potatos.  —  Amateur :  William 
Hurst  is  the  earliest  green-wrinkled,  and  Chelsea 
Gem,  a  selection  from  it,  the  earliest  white-wrinkled 
variety,  and  though  some  of  the  round  varieties  may 
be  a  little  earlier,  many  gardeners  prefer  now  to  wait 
for  the  wrinkled  sorts.  Both  those  named  are  very 
dwarf,  not  a  foot  high,  and  always  fill  their  pods. 
Sharpe’s  Victor  is  perhaps  the  earliest  Potato,  and 
is  becoming  a  great  favourite  on  that  account. 

Young  Apple  Trees. — A.  IF.  S.  :  Give  them  a 
mulching  of  short  manure  by  all  means  in  a  dry 
season  like  this.  It  will  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to 
them,  but  we  should  remove  it  in  the  autumn  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  ripening  of  the  wood. 

Pansies. —  IF.  Jones  :  A  good  ordinary  strain  for 
border  decoration,  but  hardly  any  of  them  would 
pass  a  florist's  scrutiny  on  a  show  board. 

Shell  Slug. — C.M.O.:  Its  name  is  Testacella 
haliotidea,  and  it  is  the  only  one  in  this  country 
which  has  a  shell.  Don’t  destroy  it  as  it  lives  largely 
on  earth  worms,  and  does  good  rather  than  harm  in 
a  garden. 

Asparagus  Bed. —  IF.  Y.  :  A  slight  dressing  of 
salt  now  that  you  have  done  cutting  would  do  good, 
but  it  is  better  to  give  a  good  dressing  in  winter. 

Box  Edging.- T.  IF.  :  It  should  have  been  trim¬ 
med  at  the  end  of  March  or  early  in  April,  but  may 
be  cut  now,  in  showery  weather  for  choice. 


Early  Cabbage — Omega  :  You  cannot  do  better 
than  sow  Ellam’s  Early,  as  it  is  a  good  and  well- 
tried  sort  which  can  be  relied  upon.  You  need  not  sow 
it,  however,  before  the  end  of  July  or  the  beginning 
of  August,  otherwise  it  will  come  on  tooearlv  if  the 
autumn  is  mild  and  get  killed  should  we  get  severe 
during  December  or  in  the  early  months  of  the 
year.  Being  a  small-sized  Cabbage  you  may  plant 
it  18  in.  apart  each  way  or  even  16  in.  if  you  use  them 
as  soon  as  fit  for  use. 


Vines. — Pinkie  :  It  is  evident  that  you  were  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  start  the  vines  into  growth  after 
planting  them,  and  the  early  exhaustion  of  the  food 
supply  stored  up  in  the  canes,  consequent  upon  the 
roots  not  having  got  into  active  growth,  and  the 
excessive  heat  owing  to  insufficient  ventilation,  is  the 
cause  of  all  your  trouble.  It  is  hard  to  know  what 
to  advise  you  to  do,  but  we  should  be  inclined  our¬ 
selves  to  let  the  Lady  Down's  cane  stand, and  cut  all  the 
others  hard  back,  almost  to  the  point  of  their  entry 
into  the  house,  if  the  roots  have  got  a  good  grip  of 
the  border.  They  ought  to  make  good  canes  this 
season  yet  if  carefully  managed. 

Communications  Received. — B.  F  — G  F _ 

D.  S.— J.  S.  S.— J.  D.— E.  W.  &  S.-J.  C.  &  Co  — 
J.  B.— H.  B.  S.— B.  F. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Robert  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham. — 
Price  lists  of  Bulbs. 
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LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

June  21  st,  1892. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Mark  Lane,  report  no  trade  in  Clover  Seeds. 
Mustard  and  Rape  meet  a  fair  enquiry  at  rates 
current  last  week.  New  Trifolium  incarnatum 
promises  to  be  plentiful. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

June  22nd. 


Fruit. — Average 
s.  d  s.  d. 

Grape? . per  lb.  20  40 

Peaches...  per  dozen  6  o  18  o 
Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael’s,  each  26  6  o  j 


Wholesale  Prices 

s.  d.  s.  d 

Strawberries  per  lb.  o  6  16 
Tasmanian  Apples 

per  case...  80150 


Vegetables. — Average 
s.  d.  s.  d. 


ArtichokesGlobe  doz.  30  60 

Asparagus . bun.  20  50 

Beans,  French,  perlb.  16  20 

Beet . per  dozen  20  30 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  16  26 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz.  30  60 

Celery . per  bundle  2  6 

Cucumbers  . each  06  10 

Endive.  French,  doz.  26  30 
Herbs  . per  bunch  02  06 


Retail  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  16  20 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  20 

Onions . per  bunch  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  1  6 
Smallsalading, punnet  o  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ...  1  6 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  o  9  16 

Turnips . per  bun.  o  0 


Potatos.— Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Plants  in  Pots— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  per  doz.  60  90 
Begonias  ...per  doz.  6  o  12  o 
Crassula  ...per  doz.  6  o  10  o 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  40120 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  24  o  36  o 
Dracaena  viridis.doz.  90180 
Echeveria  Pyramid- 

alis . 90180 

Erica  various  per  doz.  9  0  24  o 
Evergreens, invar. doz  6  o  24  o 
Ferns,  invar. .per  doz.  4  0  18  o 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  8  o  12  o 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  o  60  o 
Fuchsia, . per  doz  40  90 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Genista . per  doz.  6  o  10  o 

Heliotrope,  per  doz.  40  60 
Ivy  Pelargoniums,  per 

doz.  pots  50  80 
Libum  Harrisii.doz.  15  o  30  o 

Lobelia,  . per  doz.  40  60 

M  arguerites,  per  doz.  60120 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  4080 

Musk,  . . per  doz.  20  40 

Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  10  o 
Palms,  Specimen  ...  15  o  63  o 
Pelargoniums.perdoz.  8  o  15  o 

— scarlet . per  doz.  30  60 

Spiraeas . p<  r  doz.  80120 


Cut  Flowers. — Average 
s.  d.  s.  d. 

Anemone  various, 

doz.  bun.  20  40 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  20  40 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 

Carnations,  12  blooms  10  30 
Cornflower  doz  bnchs  20  40 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  26  40 
Gardenias  12  blooms  16  40 
Gladioli. ..doz.  buns.  6  o  12  o 
Heliotropes, 12  sprays  06  10 
Iris  (various),  dz.  bn.  60  90 
Lilac,  French, 

per  bunch  40  50 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  20  40 
Liliums  var.,dz.blms.  16  30 
MaidenhairFern,i2bs.4  060 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  20  4  c 
Mignonette...  12  bun.  30  6  c 
Myosotis  or  Forget- 
me-not,  doz.  bnchs.  20  40 

Moss  Roses,  dz  bchs  6  o  12  o 


Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.d. 
Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  09  10 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  40  60 

Primula,  double,  bun.  09  10 

Pinks . doz.  buns.  20  40 

Pansies,  doz.  bchs...  10  20 
Polyanthus,  doz.  bchs.  2  040 
Pyrethrum  doz  bnchs  20  40 
Oi  chid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from  03  10 

Roses,  doz  bunches  4  o  12  o 
Roses,  yellow,  dozen  20  60 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  20  40 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  10  16 

—  Tea . per  dozen  06  20 

Spirasas.. .doz.  bnchs  40  60 
Steplianotis,  dz.  sps.  16  26 
Sweet  Peas,  dz.  bns.  60  90 
Sweet  Sultan,  dz.  bn.  40  60 
Tuberoses,  per  doz  06  16 
Wallflowers, 

doz.  bunches  30  40 
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FLOWER  SHOWS,  &c.,  1892. 

[The  Editor  will  be  greatly  obliged  if  Secretaries  of 
societies  wi  l  communicate  to  him  the  dates  of  their 
exhibitions  as  soon  as  fixed.] 

JUNE 

28.  — Maidstone  Rose  Show. 

29.  — Farningbam  Rose  Show. 

29.  — Ipswich  Rose  Show. 

29  — Richmond  (Surrey)  Flower  Show. 

30.  — Canterbury  Rose  Show. 

30. — Eltham  Rose  Show. 

30. — Winchester  Rose  Show. 

30.— Bury  St.  Edmunds  Flower  Show. 

JULY. 

1.  — Brockham  Rose  Show. 

2.  — National  Rose  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

5. — Bagshot  Rose  Show. 

5. — Diss  Rose  Show. 

5. — Gloucester  Rose  Show. 

5. — Sutton  Rose  Show. 

5.  — Rose  Show  at  the  International  Exhibition, 

Earl’s  Court  (2  days). 

6.  — Royal  Botanic  Society’s  Evening  Fete. 

6. — Croydon  F'lower  Show. 

6. — Hitchin  Rose  Show. 

'6. — Fareham  Rose  Show. 

6.  — Conference  of  Gardeners'  Associations  at  Tun¬ 

bridge  Wells. 

7.  — Woodbridge  Horticultural  Society7. 

7. — Bath  Rose  Show. 

7 — Windsor  Rose  Show. 

7. — Norwich  Rose  Show. 

7. — Wooabridge  Flower  Show. 

7. — Ware  Flower  Show. 

7. — Lee  and  Blackheath  Flower  Show  (2  days). 

9 — Reigate  Rose  Show. 

9. — Wood  Green  Flower  Show. 

12. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

12. — Hereford  Rose  Show. 

12.  — Wolverhampton  Floral  Fete  (3  days). 

13.  — Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society 

(2  days). 

13. — Bexley  Flower  Show. 

13 — Ealing  Flower  Show. 

13.  — Bedford  Flower  Show. 

14.  — Helensburgh  Rose  Show. 

16. — National  Rose  Show  at  Chester. 

16.  — Charlton  Rose  Show. 

18.  — Nuneaton  Flower  Show. 

19.  — Birmingham  Rose  Show  (2  days). 

19.  — Eye  (Suffolk)  Flower  Show. 

21. — Trentham  Flower  Show. 

21. — Worksop  Flower  Show. 

21 — Aylesbury  Flower  Show. 

23. — Manchester  Rose  Show. 

23.— Bedale  Rose  Show. 

23. — New  Brighton  Rose  Show. 

23. — Midlothian  Rose  and  Pansy  Show,  Penicuick. 

26. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall,  National  Carnation  and 
Picotee  Show. 

26.  — Beckenham  Flower  Show. 

27.  — Hessle  Flower  Show  (2  days)' 

27.  —  Bishops  W  altham  Flower  Sho\v. 

28.  — Southwell  Rose  Show7 

28.  — Halifax  Rose  Show. 

30. — Brighton  "New"  Horticultural  Society  (2  days). 
30.—  Ripley  Rose  Show. 

30. — Southampton  Flower  Show  (2  days). 

AUGUST. 

1. — Cottagers’  Show  at  Earl’s  Court. 

1. — Beddington  and  Carshalton  Flower  Show. 

1.  — Mansfield  Flower  Show. 

2.  — Abbey  Park,  Leicester,  Show  and  Gala. 

9. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

10.  — Sevenoaks  Flower  Show. 

11.  — -Taunton  Deane  Flow'er  Show. 

17.  — Shrewsbury  Flower  Show7  f2  davs). 

17.  — Cardiff  Flower  Show  (2  days). 

18.  — Aberdeen  Flower  Show7  (3  days). 

23.  — Royal  Horticultural  Society :  Begonia  Con¬ 

ference,  etc.,  at  Chiswick  (2  days). 

24.  — Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticultural  Society  (2 

days). 

25.  — Droitwich  Flower  Show. 

25. — Kenihvorth  Flower  Show7. 

29.  — Cresswell  Flower  Show. 

SEPTEMBER. 

1.  — Oxford  Flower  Show7. 

2.  — National  Dahlia  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  (2 

days). 

6.  — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 

ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

7.  — Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  (2 

days). 

9. — Autumn  Flower  Show  at  Earl’s  Court  (2  days). 

20.  — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 

ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

OCTOBER. 

4. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

5  — Fruit  Show  at  Earl's  Court  (3  days). 

18. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

25. — Fruit  Show7  at  Earl’s  Court  (3  days). 


NOVEMBER. 

1. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

1. — Kent  County  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

1.  — Brixton  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

2.  — Ascot  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

2. — Ealing  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

2. — Portsmouth  Chrysanthemum  Show  (3  days). 

2. — Croydon  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

4. — Bolton  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

8. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society  at  Royal 
Aquarium  (3  days). 

8. — Kingston  and  Surbiton  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(2  days). 

8. — Sevenoaks  and  West  Kent  Chrysanthemum 
Show(2  days). 

8.  — Batley  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

9.  — Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

9. — South  Shields  Chrysanthemum  Show7  (2  days). 
9. — Cardiff  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

9- — Bournemouth  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

10.  — Chelmsford  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

11.  — Leicester  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

11. — Eccles  and  Patricroft  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(2  days). 

11. — Wellingborough  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2 
days) . 

11. — Dundee  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15- — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

15.  — Plymouth  Chrysanthemum  Show  f2  days). 

16.  — Hull  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

16  — Rugby  Chrysanthemum  Show7  (2  days). 

17.  — Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  Show  (3  days). 
iS. — Chorley  Chrysanthemum  Society  (2  days). 

18.  — Stockport  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

22. — Dalkey  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

DECEMBER. 

13. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 
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ST.  JACOBS  OIL 


Cures  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism, 
Sciatica,  Gout,  Sprains,  and  Bruises, 
it  acts  like  magic.  It  penetrates 
to  the  seat  of  the  disease.  It 
is  for  outward  application  only. 

Revue  de  thorticulture 

BELGE  et  ETRANGERE  (Belgian  and  Foreign  Horti¬ 
cultural  Review). — Among  the  1  rincipal  Contributors  are:— A. 
Allard,  E.  Andre,  C.  Baltet,  F.  Burvenich,  F.  Crepin,  De  De 
Jonge  van  Ellemeet,  O.  de  Kerchove  de  Denterghem,  P.  E.  de 
Puydt,  C.  de  Vis.  J.  Gillon,  A.  M.  C.  Jongkindt  Coninck,  J.  Kick, 
L.  Linden,  C.  Naudin,  B.  Olnerer,  H.  Ortgies.  B.Pynaert,  E. 
Rodigas,  A.  Siraux,  O.  Thomas.  A.  van  Geert  Son,  H  J.  van 
Hulle,  H.  J.  Veitch,  A.  Wesmael.  and  P.  Wolkenstein. 

This  illustrated  Journal  appears  on  the  1st  of  every  month,  in 
Parts  of  24  pages,  8vo.,  with  Two  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous 
Engravings. 

Terms  of  Subscription  for  the  United  Kingdom  — One  year 
14s..  payable  in  advance. 

Publishing  Office  :  136,  Rue  de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium 
Post  Office  Orders  made  payable  to  M.  E.  Pynaert,  Ghent. 
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Published  at  the  “GARDENING  WORLD'1  OFFICE. 


TEE  TUBEEOUS  BEGONIA,  ITS  HIS  TOBY  AND 
CULTIVATION.  Edited  by  B.  Wynne. — Contains 
the  most  complete  history  of  "  The  Flower  of  the 
Future  ”  that  has  yet  been  written  ;  and  gives 
full  instructions  hovr  to  grow  it  to  perfection. 
Demy  8vo,  Cloth  Boards,  with  25  Illustrations 
including  3  portraits.  Price,  is.;  post  free,  is.  3  d. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY’S 
CATALOGUE. — Centenary  Edition.  Containing 
i.ooo  new  varieties.  All  the  novelties.  A  history 
and  complete  bibliography  of  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  by  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne.  Now7  ready. 
Price,  is. ;  post  free,  is  i\d. 

THE  CARNATION:  ITS  HISTORY,  PROPERTIES, 
AND  MANAGEMENT  ;  with  a  descriptive  list  of 
the  best  varieties  in  cultivation.  By  E.  S.  Dodwell 
Third  edition,  with  supplementary  chapter  on  the 
yellow  ground.  Price,  is.  6 d. ;  post  fr.e,  is.  yd. 

FERNS  AND  FERN  CULTURE-  By  J.  Bitkenhead, 
F.R  H.S. — How  to  grow  Ferns,  with  selections 
for  stove,  warm,  cool  and  cold  greenhouses  ;  for 
baskets,  walls,  w7ardian  cases,  dwelling  houses, 
&c. — Price,  is.  ;  by  post,  is.  3d. 

VINES  AND  VINE  .  CULTURE.  — The  best  book  on 
Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Superintendent 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden, 
Chiswick ;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee. — 
A  New7  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  En¬ 
larged.  Demy  8vo,  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth 
Orders  now7  being  booked  for  the  new  Edition 
Price,  5 s.;  post  free,  5s.  3 d. 

1,  CLEMENT’S  INN,  STRAND,  LONDON.  W.C. 


THE  CHAMPION  WEED  KILLER  OF  THE  WORLD. 


SMITH’S  CELEBRATED 

“Weed  Killer,” 

THE  BEST,  CHEAPEST,  AND  MOST  EFFECTUAL. 

Beware  of  Imitations,  and  use  none  but 
the  original  and  only  genuine, 

Send  for  4-Gallon  Sample,  sufficient  to  make 
100  Gallons  when  mixed,  7s.  6d..  carriage  paid. 
Larger  quantities  at  reduced  prices.  Saves  an 
immense  amount  of  labour,  and  never  fails. 

Testimonials  and  full  particulars  if 

MARK  SMITH, 

Manufacturing  Chemist, 

LOUTH,  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

One  gentleman,  in  ordering,  says  : — 

"I  have  tried  several  similar  pi epa> aliens,  but 
yours  is  out  and  out  the  best.” 


Highest  Awards,  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition,  1891. 

THE:  “STOTT” 

PATENT  INSECTICIDE  DISTRIBUTOR 


The  Distributor 


CHEAP,  SIMPLE,  &  EFFECTUAL.  28  -  Complete. 

INSECTICIDE  “  KILLMRIGHT.” 

CERTAIN  PREVENTIVE  OF  MILDEW. 

DEATH  to  CATERPILLARS  and  all  INSECT  PESTS  on 
Vines.  Hops.  Fruit  Trees.  Roses.  Chrysanthemums,  and 
other  Plants.  NON-POISONOUS. 

21b.  Tins,  19  ;  141b.  Tins,  9  -  ;  561b.  Kegs,  34 

FERTILIZER  “FEEDMRIGHT.” 

MOST  INVALUABLE  FOR 

Roses,  Chrysanthemums,  Greenhouse  and 
Stove  Plants. 

21b.  Tins,  1/-;  141b.  Bags,  4/6;  561b.  Bags,  15/-. 

PRICE  LISTS  &  TESTIMONIALS  ON  APPLICATION. 

2oz.  Sample  Tin  “ KILLMRIGHT "  sent  gratis  on 
application. 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL  FROM  THE 

“ STOTT ” 

Fertilizer  &  Insecticide  Distribntor  Co.,  Ltd., 

MANCHESTER. 

RETAIL  FROM  ALL  IRONMONGERS,  SEEDS  l EN.  &c. 

See  Stand  54,  Horticultural  Exhibition,  Earl's  Court. 
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A  NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION, 

Now  Ready, 

With  Supplementary  Chapter  on  the  Yellow  Ground. 

Price,  Is.  6d.  Post  Free,  Is,  7d. 


THE  CARNATION: 

Its  History,  Properties,  and  Management ; 

WITH 


FOR 


SOW  NOW  All  the  best  varieties  of  Myoso- 
I'UWf  t;s  (Forget-me-nots),  Silenes, 
East  Lothian  and  Brompton 
Stocks,  Wallflowers,  Pansies, 
Primroses,  Polyanthus,  &c. 

Per  pkt.,  6d.,  Is.,  &  Is.  6d.,  post  free 

Seed  Merchants,  CHESTER. 


~  SPRING 
FLOWERING. 

DICKSONS 


(limited.) 


j  Nurserymen,  dc 


Readers  of  the  gardening 

WORLD  will  greatly  oblige  the  Publisher  by  mention- 
ng  this  Paper  when  writing  to  Advertisers. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  698. 


DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE  BEST  VARIETIES  IN  CULTIVATION. 

BY 

E.  S.  DODWELL, 

Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Carnation  and  Picotee  Union. 


GARDENING  WORLD  ”  OFFICE,  1,  CLEMENT’S  INN,  STRAND,  W.C. 


MERRYWEATHER’S  HIGH-CLASS  GARDEN  HOSES- 

LAST  TEN  YEARS. 

SEE  TESTIMONIAL  BELOW. 

ON  THE  LINES  OF  THE  HOSE  MADE 
BY  MERRYWEATHER  &  SONS  FOR 
1  HEIR  CELEBRATED  FIRE  ENGINES. 

IINCTER  GRIP. 

See  that  every  Hose  haa  Merryweather’s  name  on  it. 

Merryweather  and  Sons  continue  to  guarantee  all  their  high-class  Hoses  to  pass  the  severe  British 
Government  tests— a  sure  warranty  of  good  quality  and  longevity.  Buy  direct  from  an  old-established  house. 

The  Non-kinkable  Red-Grey  Hose  (Unarmoured)  is,  in  certain  cases,  to  be  preferred  as  more  suitable. 
■  Messrs.  Merryweather  and  Sons,  “  Bedford  Park,  Chiswick,  Jan.  14th,  1891. 

“  Dear  Sirs,— I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  working  of  the  lengths  of  hose  supplied  in  May,  1881, 
which  is  still  in  use  and  is  most  satisfactory. — Yours  faithfully,  (Signed)  “HURST  DANIELL.” 

For  Merry  weather's  Garden  Pumps  see  page  699. 

For  “Guaranteed  High  Class  Sphincter  Grip  Armoured  Hose  ”  order  direct  from 

MERRYWEATHER  &  SONS  (Ld.),  63,  LONG  ACRE,  LONDON,  W.C. 

IMPORTANT  DECISIONS  re  “SPHINCTER  GRIP  ARMOURED  HOSE.” 

In  the  High  Court  of  Justice — Queen's  Bench  Division. 

Before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  (LORD  COLERIDGE). 

Judgment  in  favour  of  Merryweather  &  Sons,  with  Costs  in  both  actions. 


THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(PATENTED). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floral  Decorators 
Price,  per  dozen ,  3s.  9 d.,  post  paid. 

TO  BE  HAD  OF 

ALFRED  OTTTIEGA^IM:, 

7,  MOORE  PARK  ROAD,  FDLHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 

“THE  p  LAWN 

NONSUCH  ”  JT  WEEDER. 

The  fulcrum  is  not  /jrM]  hxed,  as  usual,  but  is 
pivoted  to  the  fork  at  A,  so  that  the  teeth  are 

naturally  pressed  for-^^  ward  against  the  root  and 

hold  it.  This  makes  the  work  so  easy  that  a  child  can  do 
more  work  with  it  than  a  man  can  do  with  any  other  fork. 
Price  1/6  each,  of  Ironmongers,  Seedsmen,  &c.;or  post  free  of 
A.  C.  STERRY, 

2,  JVIarshalsea  Road,  London,  S.TC. 

SOLE  WHOLESALE  AGENTS  I 

Harding  &  Sons,  25,  Long  Lane,  London,  S.E. 

Osman  &  Co.,  132,  Commercial  Street,  London,  E. 


STANDEN’S  MANURE. 

(Patent.) 

Acknowledged  to  be  unrivalled  for  Efficiency  and 
Economy,  as  most  satisfactory  and  lasting  results 
follow  the  application  of  the  smallest  quantity.  In 
new  and  enlarged  tins,  6d.,  i/,  2/6,  and  5/6  each,, 
and  in  kegs,  28  lbs.  10/6,  56  lbs.  18/,  112  lbs.  32/each. 
Sold  by  all  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen. 
sole  manufacturers: 

Corry  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

HORTICULTURAL  SUNDRIES  MERCHANTS 
AND  MANUFACTURERS, 

13, 15,  &  16,  Finsbury  Street,  London,  E.C. 


MR.  DODWELL’S  GRAND  CARNATIONS, 

The  Finest  Grown, 

Mr.  Dodwell’ s  Specialities. 

Bizarres,  Flakes,  Picotees,  Selfs,  Fancies,  &  Yellow 
Grounds,  10/6  per  doz. 

THE  COTTAGE, 

STATTLET  -RID.,  OXPOBJD. 


If  you  want  to  know  the  best  way  to 

Pot  your  Chrysanthemums, 

SEND  FOR 

“Chrysanthemums,  and  how  to  grow  them.” 

By  C.  E.  SHEA,  Esq. 

Post  Free,  9  Stamps. 

H .  J  .  JONES, 

RYECROFT  NURSERY,  LEWISHAM. 


CUTBUSH’S  MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel  (is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package),  or  6 d.  per 
cake  ;  free  by  Parcel  Post,  is. 

None  genuine  unless  in  sealed  pack¬ 
ages,  and  printed  cultural  directions 
enclosed  with  our  signatures  attached. 

New  publication,  “  Mushrooms,  and 
How  to  Grow  Them,”  by  Luke  Ellis, 
should  be  read  by  everyone  interested 
in  the  growth  of  Mushrooms.  Pries  6 d.t 
free  by  post,  yd. 

WJVI.  CTJT BUSH  &  SON, 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants , 

HIGHGATE  NURSERIES,  N.$  &  BARNET,  HERTS 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  oi  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Tuesday, .July  5.— Rose  Show  at  the  International  Horticultu 
ral  Exhibition.  Earl’s  Court. 

Bagshot  Rose  Show. 

Diss  Rose  Show. 

Enfield  Flower  Show. 

Gloucester  Rose  Show. 

Sutton  Rose  Show. 

Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  Sc  Morris’  Rooms. 
Wednesday,  July  6. — Conference  of  Delegates  of  Gardeners' 
Associations,  at  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Royal  Botanic  Society’s  Evening  Fete. 

Croydon  Flower  Show. 

Hitchin  Rose  Show. 

Fareham  Rose  Show. 

Thursday,  July  7.— Woodbridge  Flower  Show. 

Bath  Rose  and  Begonia  Show. 

Windsor  Rose  Show. 

Norwich  Rose  Show. 

Lee  and  Blackheath  Flower  Show  (2  days). 

Ware  Flower  Show. 

Friday,  July  8.— Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’ 
Rooms. 

Saturday,  July  9.— Reigate  Rose  Show. 

Wood  Green  Flower  Show. 


¥ 

Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY,  JULY  2nd,  1892. 


&e  Rose  Shows. — What  sort  of  a  Rose 
season  we  are  to  be  favoured  with  it  is 
perhaps  hard  to  determine,  especially  that 
the  late  frosts  of  the  spring  or  early  summer 
may  have  materially  injured  the  buds.  Did 
we  judge  solely  by  the  Roses  presented  at 
the  early  show  of  the  National  Rose 
Society,  reported  last  week,  we  should 
anticipate  rather  a  poor  average  quality. 
It  was  instructive  to  note  that  the  only  lot 
of  blooms  which  did  full  justice  to  ordinary 
size  and  beauty  of  Tea  Roses,  were  grown 
under  glass,  and  thus  in  their  class  very 
easily  obtained  a  first  prize.  However 
that  was  for  the  season  perhaps  the  last  lot 
cut  from  under  glass. 

So  far  as  the  outdoor  grown  flowers 
were  concerned  they  were  rather  indifferent, 
but  we  look  hopefully  for  better  examples 
so  soon  as  we  get  into  July.  The 
recent  very  heavy  rains,  followed  as  they 
have  been  by  such  warm  weather,  should 
have  done  wonders  in  helping  at  once  to 
cleanse  buds  and  foliage,  and  to  saturate 
the  roots.  The  comparatively  restricted 
list  of  shows  specially  devoted  to  Roses, 
which  we  published  last  week,  affords  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  of  the  widespread  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  flower  for  exhibition,  and  there 
are  scores  of  those  exhibitions  elsewhere, 
not  there  enumerated  ;  hence  during  the 
next  two  or  three  weeks  the  Rose  will  be 
in  great  evidence  everywhere,  attracting 
its  myriads  of  admirers  and  we  hope  bring¬ 
ing  grist  to  many  a  hardworking  exhibitor’s 
mill. 

The  season  of  exhibitions,  like  that  of 
the  Chrysanthemum,  is  all  too  short,  and  far 
too  much  has  to  be  crowded  into  a  limited 
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period  over  which  the  shows  range. 
Doubtless  one  or  two  good  exhibitions 
satisfy  most  people,  especially  if  the 
weather  be  hot  and  the  atmosphere 
redolent  of  Rose  perfume.  A  great  reform 
is  needed  in  the  ventilation  of  Rose  show 
tents  in  hot  weather,  for  both  flowers  and 
their  admirers  suffer  severely  when  the 
atmosphere  is  close  and  heated. 


Gardeners’  Gathering. — At  length 
*  we  are  able  to  announce  that  a  real 
gathering  of  gardeners  for  social  and  festive 
purposes  has  been  arranged  to  take  place 
in  London,  at  the  Great  International 
Horticultural  Exhibition  at  Earl’s  Court, 
in  August  next.  Last  week  we  were 
enabled  shortly  to  announce  that  a  new 
and  considerable  Fruit  Show  would  be 
held  at  Earl’s  Court  on  August  26th  and 
27th,  and  which  it  will  doubtless  be  noted 
is  a  distinct  addition  to  the  series  of  shows 
previously  announced.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  this  show  will  be  instru¬ 
mental  in  bringing  together  a  large  number 
of  horticulturists,  and  as  the  proposed 
dinner  is  fixed  for  the  early  hour  of  five 
o’clock,  all  who  may  desire  to  do  so  can 
enjoy  to  the  full  the  al  fresco  charms  of  the 
beautiful  grounds  after  the  gathering. 

As  there  will  be  ample  room  for  some 
three  hundred  diners,  the  gathering  pro¬ 
mises  to  be  one  of  unusual  extent  and 
interest.  But  when  it  is  asked  what  is  the 
special  object  of  this  dinner,  we  would 
reply  that  apart  from  its  inevitably  social 
aspect,  which  must  be  of  a  pleasant  nature, 
it  is  proposed  to  utilise  it  in  advocacy  of 
the  claims  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution,  the  Gardeners’ 
Orphan  Fund,  and  the  United  Horticul¬ 
tural  Provident  and  Benefit  Society  ;  but 
there  will  be  no  collection  or  other  jarring 
incident. 

The  dinner  will  take  place  on  August 
26th,  the  first  day  of  the  show,  thus  meet¬ 
ing  the  wishes  of  the  provincial  gardeners 
and  visitors  admirably.  Those  of  our 
readers  who  can  turn  to  The  Gardening 
World  of  May  14th,  will  there  note  our 
warm  advocacy  of  such  a  gathering  as  we 
have  indicated  in  association  with  the 
proposed  International  Frujt  Show  on  the 
Thames  Embankment.  That  show  is 
adjourned  till  next  year,  but  the  dinner 
will  not  be  so,  as  we  have  been  able  to 
show.  We  think  the  gathering  will  be  a 
remarkably  popular  one,  and  especially  so 
as  it  has  been  arranged  that  che  price  of 
the  tickets  shall  suit  gardeners’  pockets. 


elling  Flowers  at  Rose  Shows. — 
The  complaint  of  our  esteemed  cor¬ 
respondent  of  last  week,  Mr.  Bruce  Findlay, 
of  Manchester,  with  respect  to  the  trouble 
which  grows  out  of  the  practice  of  selling 
surplus  Rose  blooms  before  a  Rose  show 
is  closed,  is  a  matter  which  will  doubtless 
receive  due  attention.  The  practice  has 
not  been  found  troublesome  in  some  places, 
but  it  has  undoubtedly  become  a  nuisance 
in  others.  Generally,  so  far  as  our  experi¬ 
ence  has  gone  southwards,  the  purchasing 
public  have  not  had  access  to  the  show 
ground  until  after  the  staging  was  complete, 
and  the  boxes  with  their  surplus  contents 
stored  away,  so  that  whatever  the  contents 
might  be,  a  demand  could  net  be  created 
by  the  sight  of  them.  The  most  that  we 
have  seen  so  far  has  been  the  giving  of  a 
bunch  or  two  of  the  surplus  blooms  to 
friends  by  exhibitors  during  the  afternoon, 
but  even  that  practice,  unobjectionable  as 
it  may  seem,  should  be  sternly  repressed, 
in  view  of  the  fact,  as  thus  represented  by 
Mr.  Findlay,  that  it  leads  on  the  part  ofthe 
public  to  an  expectation  that  but  for 
certain  assumed  favouritism  they  too  could 


purchase  surplus  flowers  also.  We  do  not 
affirm  that  amateur  Rose  growers  are  in¬ 
capable  of  selling  surplus  flowers  at  shows, 
but  we  are  certain  that  it  is  not  the  rule. 
The  practice  rather  attaches  to  the 
employees  of  the  trade  growers,  who 
being  compelled  to  take  with  them  a  con¬ 
siderable  numberof  surplusblooms  to  guard 
against  possible  collapses,  have  full  leave 
to  dispose  of  these  flowers  after  their  show 
flowers  are  staged,  and  who  find  in  this 
sale  some  little  pecuniary  help  towards 
personal  expenses. 

It  seems  hard  doubtless  that  such  flowers 
may  not  be  sold  outside  the  tents  as  soon 
as  the  staging  is  completed,  but  in  the 
interest  of  good  order  we  are  absolutely  of 
opinion  that  under  no  circumstances  should 
sales  of  this  kind  be  tolerated  between  the 
opening  of  the  show  to  the  public  and  the 
time  at  which  all  exhibits  may  be  removed. 

he  Director  of  Kew  on  Trees  in 
Parks  and  Gardens. — It  will  still  be 
within  the  recollection  of  many  of  our 
readers,  no  doubt,  that  during  the  past 
winter  Mr.  Thiselton  Dyer,  of  Kew7,  Avrote 
a  letter  to  the  Middlesex  County  Council, 
which  body  had  asked  his  advice  with 
respect  to  the  probable  value  or  otherwise 
of  ordinary  lectures  on  Horticulture  as 
teaching  elements.  In  that  letter  Mr.  Dyer 
replied  in  a  very  deprecatory  spirit,  which 
called  forth  from  various  able  horticultural 
lecturersmuch  adverse  comment  and  strong 
condemnation.  Remembering  the  fact  so 
well  Ave  Avere  naturally  somewhat  interested 
to  see  hoAV  or  in  Avhat  way  Mr.  Dyer, 'whose 
great  knowledge  and  capacity  no  one 
questions,  would  deal  Avith  the  subject  of 
his  proposed  lecture  to  the  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  the  last 
meeting. 

The  subject  of  the  lecture  Avas  “  The 
Management  of  Trees  in  Parks  and 
Gardens,”  and  of  course  the  matter  Avas 
ably  dealt  Avith,  yet  Avith  clearness  and 
simplicity,  aided  by  a  few  outline  sketches 
on  a  blackboard.  To  our  mind  Ave  sarv 
before  us,  in  imagination  if  not  in  reality, 
one  of  the  County  Council  lecturers,  avIio 
proved  to  be  such  earnest,  ardent 
missionaries  to  the  more  uncultured  classes 
in  the  counties  in  the  cause  of  horticulture 
during  the  past  Avinter.  Indeed  had  Ave 
not  been  fully  familiar  Avith  everything 
preceding  Ave  might  have  thought  that  one 
of  the  gentlemen  to  whom  we  have  referred 
Avas  either  rehearsing  a  coming  winter 
lecture  or  repeating  an  old  one,  so  very 
like  in  all  its  parts  Avas  the  performance. 

Of  course  the  ordinary  County  Council 
lecturer  rarely  touches  on  such  topics  as 
trees  in  parks  and  gardens  in  the  sense 
that  Mr.  Dyer  so  admirably  did,  but  in 
dealing  Avith  fruit  trees  old  and  young,  he  is 
called  upon  to  develop  almost  the  same 
ideas  and  offer  the  same  suggestions  as  fell 
from  the  Director  of  Kew.  Now  that  this 
gentleman’s  audience  Avere  bolh  pleased 
and  instructed  Avas  apparent,  but  then  the 
very  same  resulted  in  the  case  of  the 
A7arious  horticultural  lecturers,  only  Mr. 
Dyer  did  not  know  it  Avhen  he  attempted 
to  Avct  blanket  their  operations.  Clearly 
it  is  impossible  for  Mr.  Dyer  or  any¬ 
one  else  now  to  assume  that  sound  horti¬ 
cultural  knowledge  cannot  be  taught  by 
lecturers,  and  it  is  very  satisfactory  to 
learn  that  County  Councils  are  already 
preparing  their  schemes  Avith  that  object 
in  vierv  for  next  Avinter.  It  is  true  that  all 
lecturers  do  not  possess  the  same 
admirable  reasoning  and  argumentative 
powers  as  Mr.  Dyer,  nor  the  same  facility 
of  expression,  but  they  all  do  their  best  to 
impart  sound  and  useful  information,  and 
even  the  Director  of  Kew  can  do  no  more. 


Her  Royal  Highn-ss  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  with 
the  Princesses  Marie  and  Victoria,  accompanied  by 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Roumania,  honoured  Mr. 
William  Bull's  Orchid  exhibition  at  536,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  with  a  visit  on  Monday  last. 

The  Bedford  Horticultural  Society's  ninth  annual 
exhibition  will  take  place  on  the  13th  inst.  Tne 
society  offers  special  prizes  for  Roses,  and  schedules 
can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  J.  G.  Verey,  Bedford. 

The  Barnstaple  ChrysanthemumShowAvill  beheld  on 
November  1st  and  2nd.  Schedules  may  be  obtained 
from  Mr.  Edwin  J.  Butt,  High  Street,  Barnstaple. 

Potato  Sales. — About  1,000  acres  of  Early  Potatos 
were  sold  by  auction  in  the  Girvan  district,  Scotland, 
last  week,  and  realised  from  £22  to  .£35  per  acre. 

Mr.  George  Hall,  formerly  gardener  for  several 
years  to  the  late  Lord  de  Tabley,  Tabley  House, 
Cheshire,  has  been  engaged  to  succeed  Mr.  Knox  as 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  St.  Germans,  Port  Eliot, 
St.  Germans,  Cornwall.  Mr.  Knox,  who  is  retiring 

o* 

has  held  the  post  for  upwards  of  twenty  years. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  the  President  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  who  is  not  seeking  re- 
election  as  M.P.  for  the  Reigate  Division  of  Surrey, 
has  accepted  the  treasurership  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  which  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow  will  shortly 
resign. 

The  National  Pink  Society,  Northern  Section.— The 
exhibition  of  Pinks  announced  to  take  place  in  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  Old  Trafford,  Manchester,  on 
July  16,  is  postponed  until  July  22,  when  the 
exhibition  of  Roses,  also  announced  for  the  earlier 
date,  will  be  held,  it  being  found  necessary  to 
postpone  the  fixture  for  a  week. 

The  Gardeners’ Orphan  Fund.— At  the  meeting  of 
the  committee  held  on  the  24th  ult  ,  the  following 

special  receipts  during  the  month  were  announced  : _ 

Mr.  Plerbst,  £2  2s.;  Hotel  Metropole  £2  2s. ; 

Mr.  G.  W.  Cummings  (collecting  box),  £1  ; 
and  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son  (collecting  box), 
13s.  gd.  The  remainder  of  the  business  was  of  a 
merely  routine  character. 

A  Conference  of  Delegates  of  Gardeners'  Associa¬ 
tions  will  be  held  at  Tunbridge  Wells  on  Wednesday 
next,  July  6th,  under  the  auspices  of  the  local  Gar¬ 
deners’  Association,  of  which  Mr.  F.  Earley  is  presi¬ 
dent,  and  Mr.  D.  G.  Cornwell,  secretary.  From 
the  programme  we  learn  that  cheap  tickets  will  be 
issued  to  Tunbridge  Wells  from  London,  Maidstone, 
Hastings,  Brighton,  and  all  stations  on  the  London 
and  Brighton  and  South  Eastern  Railways.  Luncheon 
will  be  provided  at  the  Friendly  Societies’  Institute 
at  12  o'clock.  'The  conference  of  delegates  and 
friends  will  be  held  at  1  o'clock,  but  the  nature  of  the 
subject  or  subjects  to  be  discussed  is  not  stated. 
After  the  conference  visits  will  be  paid  to  the  local 
nurseries  and  other  points  of  interest.  At  6.30  dinner 
will  be  served  in  the  large  hall  of  the  institute,  at 
which  the  Mayor  of  Tunbridge  Wells  will  preside  ; 
and  at  S  30  a  smoking  concert  will  bring  the  day's 
proceedings  to  a  close. 

The  Rose  Show  and  Floral  Fete  held  at  the  Man¬ 
sion  House  on  Friday  of  last  week,  and  which  was 
organised  by  the  Lady  Mayoress  in  aid  of  the  Royal 
Hospital  for  Children  and  Women  in  the  Waterloo 
Bridge  Road,  was  a  brilliant  social  and  financial 
success.  Never  perhaps  before  were  the  saloon  and 
Egyptian  Hall  so  lavishly  or  so  beautifully  decorated 
with  flowers,  or  so  closely  packed  with  visitors, 
mainly  ladies,  for  so  many  hours  together;  and  with 
so  many  charming  stallholders,  we  were  not  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  that  sales  were  brisk  and  prices  satis¬ 
factory.  The  fete  was  opened  at  half-past  two  by 
H.R.H.  Princess  Christian,  who  was  accompanied 
by  her  daughter,  Princess  Victoria  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein.  Her  Royal  Highness  expressed  much 
admiration  of  the  beautifully  arranged  flowers,  and 
especially  noticed  the  beautiful  garlands  of  shaded 
Roses  which,  surmounted  by  a  crown  also  carried  out 
in  Roses,  hung  above  Mrs.  Sheriff  Foster's  stall.  The 
greater  number  of  the  stalls  Avere  in  the  Egyptian 
Hall,  where  the  large  mirrors  greatly  aided  the 
effect,  but  the  crush  was  so  great  that  a  close  in¬ 
spection  of  all  was  impossible.  Those,  however,  of 
the  Lady  Mayoress,  Lady  Bective,  Lady  Monckton, 
Mrs.  Frank  Grim  wood,  the  heroine  of  Manipur,  Mrs. 
Sheriff  Foster,  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Aste  were  singularly 
pleasing  and  effective. 
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marked.  A  host  of  seedlings  of  first  class  value  have 
not  yet  received  names,  the  very  finest  only  having 
obtained  that  distinction.  The  bulk  of  them  are, 
however,  improvements  upon  most  of  the  previously 
named  kinds,  and  it  is  not  evident  what  perfection 
will  yet  be  attained. 

Single  Varieties. 

The  new  varieties  for  this  year  naturally  claim  at¬ 
tention,  but  last  year's  ones  are  still  in  the  front  rank, 
and  we  could  not  do  justice  to  the  collection  by 
omitting  them.  Amongst  the  new  varieties  for  this 
year  is  H.  M.  Stanley,  with  maroon-crimson  flowers, 
darker  than  those  of  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  stems 
only  io  in.  to  12  in.  high.  Lady  Scott  is  equally 
dwarf  and  pure  white,  with  short,  stiff,  erect  flower 
stalks.  The  orbicular  bright  scarlet  flowers  ol  Lord 
Hillingdon  are  of  large  size  and  erect.  The  flowers 
of  Gigantea  are  of  great  size,  clear  bright  rose,  of 
good  shape,  and  freely  produced.  Sir  Thos.  Payne 
is  also  floriferous,  and  of  a  brilliant  crimson.  A  very 
fine  sort  is  Mrs.  Blundell,  with  golden-bronze  flowers 


curiously  corrugated  during  expansion.  Lady  Pigott 
has  salmon  flowers  tinted  with  pink,  and  is  very 
dwarf.  Fringed  White  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
novelty  of  the  season,  with  large,  orbicular,  pure 
white  and  deeply  fringed  flowers. 

Seedlings  may  also  be  looked  upon  as  new  varieties 
which  have  not  yet  received  names,  and  it  must 
suffice  here  merely  to  note  their  most  prominent 
features.  One  object  aimed  at  is  to  get  dwarf 
branching  habit  and  short,  stout  flower  stalks  so  that 
they  may  hold  their  heads  erect.  Of  this  kind  we 
noted  some  having  crimson-scarlet,  crimson,  orange 
shaded  with  bronzy-red,  rose  with  light  centre,  pale 
sulphur  or  bone  coloured  with  a  pink  edge  to 
the  outer  sepals,  orange  -  red  with  a  crimson 
shading  in  the  centre,  salmon  -  pink  with  a 
creamy-white  centre,  pink  and  blush,  brilliant 
scarlet,  maroon  -  crimson  with  a  white  centre, 
delicate  rose  with  a  dark  centre,  creamy  with  rose 
edges,  clear  bright  yellow,  magenta-rose,  orange- 
scarlet,  and  bright  carmine  tinted  with  violet  and 
having  a  light  centre.  Amongst  the  yellow  varieties 
we  noted  one  with  dark  green  leaves  of  enormous 


length,  and  another  had  larger  flowers  possibly  than 
any  yet  obtained,  and  certainly  deserves  a  name. 
The  great  substance  of  the  flowers  of  the  newer 
varieties  is  very  marked  by  contrast  with  many  of 
the  older  kinds  which,  though  beautiful,  appear 
flimsy  by  comparison.  Usually  the  colours  are  most 
concentrated  towards  the  edges  of  the  sepals,  but 
a  new  race  has  the  centre  darkes*. 

One  of  the  finest  of  the  newer  kinds  is  Duchess 
of  Westminster,  of  an  intense  carmine  with  a 
white  centre,  and  cerise  margins  to  the  inner  sepals. 
The  smaller  flowers  of  Duchess  of  Leinster  are 
orange-red  tinted  salmon.  Delicatissima  is  of  the 
Duchess  of  Westminster  type,  but  has  the  colours 
confined  to  the  very  margins.  Leviathan  has  huge 
rose  flowers  and  stems  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high.  Queen 
Victoria,  one  of  the  royal  set,  has  large  rose  flowers 
and  is  still  a  grand  Begonia.  Enchantress  has 
broader  margins  than  Delicatissima,  and  Charmer 
has  more  extensive  colour  of  the  same  type.  A  good 
and  floriferous  white  variety  is  Constance  ;  and  the 

crimson-scarlet  Flori- 
bundais  well  named,  bear¬ 
ing  five  to  six  blooms  in  a 
truss.  The  outer  petals  of 
Lady  Foley  are  creamy 
white, tinted  with  pink  and 
the  inner  ones  withsalmon. 
The  flowers  of  Princess 
Victoria  are  of  handsome 
proportions, rose  andwhite 
in  the  centre.  We  noted  a 
huge  spreading  plant  of 
Lady  Whitehead  bearing 
six  to  eight  flowers  in  a 
truss, and  of  arosycarmine 
with  a  light  centre.  The 
carmine  flowers  of  Mrs. 
Milner  have  branching 
white  veins  on  both  sur¬ 
faces  and  show  a  near  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  striped  variety. 
The  orbicular  sal  mon-rose 
flowers  of  E.  G.  Hill  hold 
themselves  erect.  The 
maroon-crimson  flowers  of 
Darkest  Africa  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  great  abundance, 
and  are  useful  by  way  of 
contrast  with  the  paler  or 
more  brilliant  kinds.  Mr. 
R.  Ballantine  was  the 
largest  and  finest  bright 
yellow  last  year.  Begonias 
are  not  usually  noted  for 
their  fragrance,  but  we 
detected  one  with  the 
odour  of  Marechal  Neil 
Rose  and  were  informed 
that  the  variety  was  so 
named. 

Double  Sorts. 
While  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  single 
Begonias  make  the  finest 
display  in  a  house 
when  grown  in  quantity, 
yet  there  is  a  bold 
and  imposing  appear¬ 
ance  about  the  doubles  which  fascinates  the  cultivator 
and  the  public  at  large.  Some  resemble  Hollyhocks, 
Camellias,  or  Roses,  and  the  latter  change  their 
character  during  development.  Picotee,  a  new  one, 
is  well  named,  for  the  flesh-coloured  sepals  have  a 
rose-coloured  margin,  and  are  all  arranged  around  a 
common  centre,  a  fact  which  gives  them  an  addition¬ 
ally  refined  appearance.  The  blooms  of  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence  resemble  a  bunch  of  Tea  Roses  in  bud, 
and  are  crimson-scarlet.  Those  of  Duchess  of  Teck 
on  the  contrary  resemble  a  bunch  of  Primroses  from 
their  formation  and  colour  ;  and  those  of  Lad/ 
Brook  are  of  a  uniform  glowing  salmon  with  one 
centre  or  a  number  of  them,  like  tiny  Rose-buds. 

Laing's  Rose  Bud  is  a  gem,  with  the  blush-pink 
sepals  in  the  early  stages  compactly  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  Rose-bud,  and  like  a  Camellia  when  fully 
expanded,  owing  to  the  broad,  rounded  sepals  being 
closely  and  neatly  imbricated.  Purity  is  pure  white, 
and  quite  double.  The  bright  salmon  flowers  of 
Glory  of  Stanstead  have  the  broad  outer  sepals  un¬ 
dulated,  and  are  highly  attractive.  Those  of  Baron 
Schroder  are  brilliant  scarlet,  very  freely  produced 
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International  Rose  Show  and  Fete  —A  floral  festival 
of  a  very  unusual  kind  has  been  organised  by  the 
directors  of  the  International  Horticultural  Exhibi¬ 
tion  for  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  next,  when  there 
will  be  displayed  at  Earl’s  Court  such  a  collection  of 
Roses,  Orchids,  Begonias,  and  herbaceous  plants  as 
has  not  previously  been  seen  in  London.  Indeed, 
the  promoters  are  sanguine  enough  to  promise  the 
greatest  Rose  show  that  has  ever  been  known  in 
Europe,  and  taking  into  account  the  fact  that  the 
management  have  hitherto  more  than  fulfilled  their 
promises,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  they  will 
show  anv  shortcoming  on  this  occasion.  All  the 
celebrated  English  Rose  growers  will  be  represented 
by  their  most  perfect  specimens,  and  many 
Continental  growers  will  also  take  part  in  the  dis¬ 
play,  sending  their  newest  developments  of  Roses. 
It  will  be  "  Roses,  Roses,  all  the  way,”  as  Browning 
sang  ;  and  if  fine  weather  should  favour  the  affair, 
a  brilliant  gathering  both  of  flowers  and  people  may 
be  confidently  looked  for.  But  there  will  be  much  to 
attract  besides  Roses;  Mr. 

Sander,  of  St.  Albans, 
and  other  growers  will 
exhibit  a  splendid  collec¬ 
tion  of  Orchids,  and  a 
remarkable  display  of 
table  decorations  is 
arranged  for  in  the  main 
building.  A  number  of 
tables,  each  laid  as  for 
twelve  persons,  will  be 
decorated  with  flowers, 

Ferns,  Palms,  foliage,  and 
fountains,  constituting  a 
distinctive  feature  which 
everyone  will  appreciate. 

There  will  be  over  a 
hundred  classes  of  exhibits 
in  all,  and  the  successful 
contributors  will  receive 
valuable  money  prizes, 
medals,  and  certificates. 

Amongst  the  judges  will  be 
several  eminent  Conti¬ 
nental  Rose  growers.  It  is 
worth  while  mentioning 
that  the  executive  of  the 
International  Horticul¬ 
tural  Exhibition,  by  post¬ 
poning  their  great  Rose 
fete  until  next  week,  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  other 
shows,  are  placed  in  the 
advantageous  position  of 
getting  their  Roses  at  the 
best  period,  the  Rose 
season  being  rather  late 
this  year. 


BEGONIAS  AT 
FOREST  HILL 

The  annual  raising  and 
planting  of  seedling  Bego¬ 
nias  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons, 

Forest  Hill,  is  no  small 
matter.  At  the  time  of  our 
visit  the  other  week  the  planting  was  not  quite  com¬ 
pleted,  although  it  had  been  going  on  for  three  weeks 
previously.  Of  the  enormous  number  raised,  about 
half  a  million  were  pricked  out  in  boxes  ;  the  ground 
in  the  open  allotted  to  Begonias  has  been  extended 
and  thick  planting  has  been  resorted  to  in  order  to 
dispose  of  the  plants.  The  space  devoted  to  the 
single  kinds  contains  about  200,000,  and  a  smaller 
piece  is  occupied  with  doubles  to  the  number  of 
50,000.  A  large  number  of  this  year’s  seedlings  have 
been  potted  up  in  48-size  pots,  and  we  noted  some 
very  fine  doubles  amongst  them  already  in  bloom. 
Two  new  houses,  each  about  100  ft.  long,  have  been 
built  to  accommodate  them,  and  there  are  about 
5,000  in  one  of  the  houses.  Things  are  not  done  by 
halves  here,  and  strenuous  efforts  are  made  to  meet 
a  great  popular  demand. 

At  present  we  are  more  concerned  with  the  older 
plants,  including  last  year’s  seedlings,  which  are  now 
in  bloom.  Within  the  last  few  years  a  great  revolu¬ 
tion  has  been  affected  in  the  character  of  the  plants, 
and  flowers  both  single  and  double,  the  improvement 
in  the  form  and  refinement  of  the  latter  being  well 
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and  of  the  Hollyhock  type.  Lady  Dunsany  has 
large  and  full,  soft  pink  flowers,  while  those  of 
Princess  Christian  are  creamy-white,  and  arranged 
round  one  centre  when  in  their  best  form.  The 
Duke  of  Fife  has  large  and  bold  salmon-coloured 
flowers  with  the  wavy  inner  petals  compressed  in 
the  young  state.  Sir  John  Lennard  has  bold  and 
conspicuous  flowers  of  a  superb  rose.  All  of  the 
above  double  varieties  are  new  for  this  year,  but 
they  only  represent  a  selection  of  the  finest  and  most 
distinct,  for  a  large  number  of  unnamed  seedlings 
would  take  a  lot  to  beat  them. 

A  seedling  of  the  Hollyhock  type  has  wavy, 
crimson  sepals  all  arranged  round  a  common  centre  ; 
another  very  choice  one  has  flesh  coloured  flowers 
with  a  pink  edge.  When  grown  in  the  open  air  the 
flowers  are  erect,  but  indoors  they  are  pendulous. 
Another  has  large  pendulous  flowers,  rose  coloured 
and  wavy,  sometimes  having  several  centres  like 
tiny  rose  buds.  A  soft  rose  variety  is  not  unlike 
Rose  Bud.  Others  have  delicate  salmon  flowers, 
rose  shaded  with  magenta,  white  of  the  Hollyhock 
type,  warm  rose,  salmon-rose,  and  Apple  blossom. 
The  latter  has  the  inner  face  of  the  sepals  white, 
tinted  with  pink,  and  rosy  red  externally.  A  few 
years  ago  these  would  have  been  considered  very 
choice. 

Of  the  older  doubles  one  of  the  boldest  and  most 
conspicuous  is  Henshaw  Russell  with  bright  scarlet 
flowers  of  the  Hollyhock  type.  On  the  contrary 
those  of  Lady  Gertrude  are  rose  with  a  white  centre 
and  in  the  form  of  a  Rose.  Miss  French  has  bold 
sulphur  yellow  flowers,  the  outer  sepals  being  more 
nearly  white.  The  rosy-pink  flowers  of  Elfride  are 
pendulous  and  have  several  centres  ;  the  latter  state¬ 
ment  applies  to  Lady  Theodora  Guest  with  Apricot 
yellow  and  very  showy  flowers.  La  France  is  very 
flonferous  and  choice  in  its  way  with  pink  flowers, 
having  darker  edges  ;  the  inner  sepals  are  flat  and 
closely  imbricated  but  remarkably  short.  The 
warm  rosy-pink  flowers  of  Lady  Goldsmith  have 
darker  edges  and  are  very  full  and  compact.  A 
crimson-scarlet  and  floriferous  variety  is  the  Marquis 
of  Stafford  ;  the  leaves  are  narrow  and  the  stems 
very  short-jointed.  The  narrow-leaved  varieties, 
the  descendants  of  Begonia  boliviensis,  are  fast 
disappearing,  and  their  place  taken  by  broad-leaved 
sorts.  Gertrude  is  a  delicate  pink  variety  like  a 
Rose-bud  in  its  earlier  stages,  and  the  neatness  of  a 
fully  expanded  Camellia  later  on  :  it  is  bushy, 
branching  and  floriferous.  The  flower  stalks  of 
Mammoth  are  short  and  erect,  the  flowers  them¬ 
selves  scarlet,  and  the  habit  of  the  plant  branching. 

In  contrast  to  the  above  we  may  mention  Lafa¬ 
yette,  a  pretty  little  thing  with  Brilliant  scarlet, 
small,  and  neat  flowers.  The  Golden  Dwarf  is 
another  miniature  kind  with  drooping,  clear  yellow 
flowers,  of  small  size  but  very  numerous.  The 
Marchioness  of  Headfoot  is  quite  another  type  with 
salmon-pink  flowers  and  a  white  centre.  Mrs. 
Coomber  is  flesh  coloured  with  rosy-red  edges,  being 
of  the  Picotee  type.  Joan  of  Arc  has  huge  white 
flowers  and  a  wavy  centre.  There  are  yet  two  of 
the  choicest  types  to  be  mentioned,  but  as  there  is 
no  stock  of  them  we  forbear  to  mention  them  by 
name.  One  has  magnificent  salmon  flowers,  shaded 
with  rose,  and  two  or  three  centres  like  little  Rose¬ 
buds.  It  is  of  branching  habit.  The  other  is  very 
dwarf  with  creamy  white  flowers  of  great  depth  and 
neatly  arranged  sepals,  with  a  little  space  between 
each  and  comparable  to  we  know  not  what. 

Many  of  the  varieties  are  specially  adapted  for 
basket  work  owing  to  the  pendulous  habit  of  the 
flower  stalks  ;  some  of  them  are  named  and  others 
not.  Alba  Rosea  has  rose  flowers  with  a  white 
centre,  and  freely'  produced.  Laing's  Perfection  has 
salmon-red  flowers  with  a  darker  centre  and  as  neat 
as  a  Camellia.  Richardson's  Favourite  has  light 
crimson-scarlet  flowers,  freely  produced,  and  by 
no  means  lumpy,  the  petals  being  loosely  arranged. 
Others  in  baskets  have  crimson  and  pink  flowers. 

- -j— - 

VINES  AND  VINE 

CULTURE 

That  there  should  be  a  steady  demand  for  such 
standard  works  on  the  Vine  and  its  cultivation  as 
Mr.  Barron's  “  Vines  and  Vine  Culture”  and  Mr. 
William  Thomson's  "The  GrapeVine,”  one  cannot 
be  surprised  considering  the  immense  interest 
which  gardeners  take  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
production  of  this  most  valuable  fruit  ;  the  continu¬ 


ally  increasing  number  of  small  vineries  in  the 
gardens  of  amateurs;  and  the  extraordinary  increase 
that  is  going  on  in  the  extension  of  Vine  culture  by' 
market  growers. 

Of  "Vines  and  Vine  Culture”  Mr.  Barron  has 
just  issued  the  third  edition,  and  when  a’work  of  this 
character  meets  with  such  favour  among  practical 
men  it  requires  no  praise  from  a  reviewer  to 
recommend  it.  In  the  new  edition  Mr.  Barron  has 
endeavoured  to  bring  his  subject  up  to  date,  and  has 
added  some  new  illustrations,  and  some  new  matter 
of  a  highly  interesting  character,  especially  with 
regard  to  commercial  Grape  culture.  With  reference 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  trade  in  what  for  convenience 
are  called  “  English  Grapes,"  which  has  arisen 
within  the  last  few  years,  Mr.  Barron  gives  some 
startling  figures. 

The  approximate  supply  in  1886  it  appears  w'as 
about  400  tons,  about  250  tons  of  which  passed 
through  the  hands  of  one  commission  agent  in 
Covent  Garden,  Mr.  George  Munroe.  During  last 
year  this  quantity  is  said  to  have  been  greatly  ex¬ 
ceeded,  and  the  record  for  a  single  day’s  sale  was 
made  in  October  last,  when  the  quantity  disposed  of 
w'as  750  baskets — four  tons.  The  principal  com¬ 
mercial  Grape-growing  establishment,  within  driving 
distance  of  London  are  referred  to  as  well  as  those 
in  the  provinces,  the  Channel  Islands,  and  on  the 
Continent. 

“At  the  present  time,"  says  Mr.  Barron,  “the 
largest  growers  are  probably  the  Messrs.  Rochford, 
who  in  their  several  establishments  at  Cheshunt, 
Broxbourne,  &c.,  have  over  fifty  acres  covered  with 
glass,  about  one  half  of  w'hich  is  planted  with  Grapes, 
which  they  calculate  will  produce  about  300  tons  a 
year,  when  the  Vines  come  into  full  bearing — an 
acre  of  ground  covered  with  glass  being  estimated  to 
produce  fifteen  tons  of  Grapes  annually.  Reckoning 
the  value  of  the  crop  at  2s.  per  lb.,  the  gross  return 
per  acre  thus  amounts  to  £3,360." 

The  system  of  bottling  late  Grapes  and  keeping 
them  in  special  Grape  rooms  appears  to  be  giving 
way  to  the  system  preferred  by  Mr.  Peter  Kay,  of 
Finchley,  and  the  Messrs.  Rochford,  of  keeping  them 
on  the  vines,  shading  the  houses  with  thick  canvass, 
and  keeping  a  cool,  still,  dry  atmosphere,  if  possible 
without  fire  heat.  On  the  all-important  subject  of 
prices,  Mr.  Barron  shows  that  the  tendency'  is  still 
downwards,  one  firm’s  books  showing  a  difference 
last  year,  in  every  month  except  October,  of  a  drop 
of  25  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  prices  obtained 
in  1886. 

These  facts,  however,  do  not  seem  to  trouble  the 
growers  very  much.  “  They  base  tneir  calculations 
on  the  actual  cost  of  production  and  gross  returns, 
and  argue  thus — that  to  sell  a  ton  of  Grapes  at  2s.  or 
3s.  per  lb.  is  better  than,  as  formerly,  to  sell  a  few 
hundred  pounds  at  10s.  or  20s.  per  lb.,  prices  which 
were  practically  beyond  the  reach  of  the  consumers. 
Cheap  prices  now  enable  retail  fruiterers  to  main¬ 
tain  a  supply  on  sale  at  all  times,  thus  increasing 
the  consumption.” 

- — - 

GARDENING  REQUISITES 

It  is  always  pleasant  news  to  hear  of  the  steadily 
growing  prosperity  of  old-established  business  firms 
conducted  on  honourable  and  fair  dealing  principles. 
One  likes  the  old  familiar  names,  and  it  gives  one  a 
sense  of  real  pleasure  to  know  in  regard  to  long- 
established  business  concerns  that  though  masters 
and  men  may  come  and  go  the  old  order  obtains,  the 
same  high  standard  of  commercial  rectitude,  the 
same  combination  of  energy  and  sagacity  is  main¬ 
tained  to  cope  with  the  ever-changing  conditions  of 
trade.  And  what  a  change  has  taken  place  in  all 
that  relates  to  commercial  horticulture  and  the  indus¬ 
tries  incidental  thereto, even  during  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century  ;  what  a  difference  alone  in  the  demand  for 
the  hundred  and  one  things  now  considered  indis¬ 
pensable  in  a  garden,  but  which  our  fathers  and 
grandfathers  used  to  manage  to  do  without.  It  is 
so  great  in  reality  that  one  fails  to  realise  its  true 
magnitude,  or  to  grasp  its  fullest  significance  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  enhancement  of  horticulture. 

We  had  recently  an  opportunity  afforded  us  of 
paying  a  visit  to  a  firm  whose  name  is  familiar  to  every' 
nurseryman  and  seedsman  in  the  country  as  whole¬ 
sale  manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  garden  re¬ 
quisites,  and  looking  through  their  warehouses  we 
must  coufess  to  being  completely  amazed  at  the  end¬ 
less  variety  of  things  which  such  a  firm  has  to  keep 


in  stock,  and  the  vast  numbers  of  some  of  them  that 
there  is  a  demand  for.  The  firm  in  question, 
Messrs.  Corry  &  Co.,  Limited  (late  Corry,  Soper, 
Fowler  &  Co.),  Finsbury  Street,  E.C.,  do  not  cer¬ 
tainly  catalogue  plant  houses,  heating  apparatuses, 
seeds,  or  plants,  but  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
there  is  scarcely  another  article  that  a  nurseryman 
or  seedsman  is  likely  to  be  asked  for  that  they  can¬ 
not  supply',  and  we  should  say  here  that  they  do 
business  with  the  trade  only,  and  are  not  retailers. 
'1  he  specialities  of  the  firm  are  of  course  those 
articles  which  they  manufacture  themselves,  and 
their  various  preparations  of  Tobacco,  such  as 
Tobacco  juice,  Tobacco  powder,  Tobacco  paper, 
nicotine  soap,  and  Lethorion  vapour  cones,  made  in 
bond  at  their  manufactory  at  Shad  Thames.  Every' 
gardener  knows  their  value  as  insecticides,  and  some 
idea  of  their  use  may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that 
last  year  the  firm  sold  17,000  gallons  of  Tobacco 
juice,  and  40,000  pcunds  weight  of  Tobacco  powder. 
The  vapour  cones,  so  effective,  so  safe  to  plants  and 
flowers,  and  so  convenient  to  use  as  compared  with 
the  old  plan  of  fumigating  with  Tobacco  paper,  are 
also  becoming  yearly  more  extensively  in  demand. 

Another  special  article  made  by  the  firm  is 
Standen’s  Manure,  which  after  being  in  the  market 
for  thirty  years  still  very  largely  enjoys  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  plant  growers,  because  good  as  are  a 
number  of  other  fertilisers  now  obtainable,  for  pot 
plants,  and  particularly  hard-wooded  plants  and 
Palms,  there  are  none  to  beat  it.  For  many  indeed 
it  is  too  good,  because  they  are  too  heavy  handed 
with  it,  and  do  not  observe  the  golden  rule  of  apply¬ 
ing  little  and  often.  Yet  another  article  for  which 
there  is  a  large  demand  is  Fowler’s  Lawn  Sand,  an 
article  which,  while  thoroughly  effective  in  killing 
Daisies  and  other  broad-leaved  weeds,  makes  the 
grass  grow  at  the  same  time,  and  so  improves  the 
lawn,  and  puzzles  as  well  many  a  user  of  it  to  know 
how  such  opposite  results  are  brought  about.  The 
Messrs.  Corry  are  also  large  makers  of  zinc  plant 
and  tree  labels,  worm  and  wasp  destroying  com¬ 
pounds,  mildew  composition,  a  special  preparation 
for  killing  mealy-bug,  a  ditto  for  ants,  and  a  floral 
cement  for  fixing  petals  without  injuringthe  flowers, 
an  invaluable  preparation  to  all  who  send  cut  flowers 
to  market,  or  who  have  to  make  them  up  into 
wreaths  or  bouquets. 

The  firm  has  long  worked  at  a  disadvantage  for 
the  want  of  elbow  room,  if  we  may'  be  pardoned  a 
homely  expression,  in  their  old  warehouse,  and  have 
lately  been  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  increased 
accommodation  in  a  substantial  and  convenient 
building  opposite.  Here  are  now  the  show  rooms  of 
the  firm,  in  which  are  displayed  samples  of  the 
articles  kept  in  bulk  over  the  way,  and  which  will  be 
of  the  greatest  convenience  to  buyers  as  well  as  to 
the  sellers.  We  cannot  pretend  to  enumerate  a 
tithe  of  the  things  here  to  be  seen,  but  may  note 
en  passant  that  wreaths  of  dried  and  artificial  flowers, 
bouquets  of  dried  flowers,  and  bouquet  papers  are  a 
conspicuous  feature.  Then  follow  various  forms  of 
boxes  for  packing  flowers  in,  ornamental  pottery 
for  growing  plants  in,  ornamental  vases  for  placing 
them  in  in  rooms,  Hyacinth  glasses  of  various 
degrees  of  quality,  propagating  glasses,  baskets, 
sticks,  mats,  labels,  tools,  cutlery,  gloves,  aprons, 
syringes,  thermometers,  netting,  canes,  Mushroom 
spawn,  pot  washers,  water  pots,  shadings,  window 
boxes,  and  a  whole  host  of  contrivances  patented 
and  otherwise  for  doing  all  sorts  of  things  from 
pruning  trees  to  trapping  slugs,  almost  everything  in 
fact  but  manual  labour.  The  p'ace  is  indeed  a 
veritable  horticultural  museum,  and  we  thank  the 
Messrs.  Corry  for  allowing  us  to  inspect  it,  and  thus 
acquire  information  on  a  variety  of  subjects  that  we 
knew  nothing  of  before. 

THE  COCOA-NUT  IN 

FLORIDA. 

(Concluded  from  page  679.J 

On  paper,  the  prospective  profits  could  be  figured 
easily  enough.  The  Cocoa-nut-tree  comes  into  bear¬ 
ing  at  from  five  to  eight  years  of  age.  When  it  has 
reached  full  maturity  it  will  produce  from  300  to  400 
nuts  per  annum.  Some  authorities  place  the  average 
at  one  nut  per  day,  for  each  day  of  the  y'ear.  Thus 
the  annual  crop  of  nuts  from  this  grove  would 
amount  to  the  extraordinary  number  of  120,450,000  ; 
or,  on  the  basis  of  108  trees  to  the  acre,  as  planted, 
each  acre  would  y'ield  39,420  nuts. 
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In  the  great  markets  of  New  York,  Baltimore,  and 
Liverpool,  prices  have  usually  ranged  from  $3  to  $6 
per  hundred,  never  going  as  low  as  $2.  From  this 
grove,  they  could  be  placed  in  either  of  these  mar¬ 
kets  at  an  expense  of  not  more  than,  one  cent  each. 
Figure  the  profit  upon  the  whole  for  yourself.  It  might 
range  anywhere  from  $1,250,000  to  $2,500,000,  or 
more,  per  annum.  "  There’s  millions  in  it  ! ’’  Yet, 
notwithstanding  these  glittering  possibilities,  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  a  single  nut  will  ever  find  its 
way,  intact,  to  the  great  markets  of  the  world. 
There  are  few  trees  which  will  yield  such  a  diversity 
of  useful  products  as  this,  and  this  enterprise  is 
being  conducted  on  a  scale  that  suggests  that  these 
products  will  be  made  available  in  every  manner 
which  science  and  commerce  can  propose.  As  yet, 
no  effort  has  been  made  to  gather  or  dispose  of  the 
nuts  which  have  already  been  produced,  although 
many  of  the  trees  first  planted  have  fruited  some¬ 
what  for  a  year  or  two.  But  as  this  product  is 
scattering,  and  small  as  compared  with  the  expecta¬ 
tions  from  the  entire  grove,  and  as  the  plantation  is 
remote,  nothing  will  be  attempted  until  there  are 
sufficient  nuts  to  warrant  working  on  a  very  large 
scale.  Cocoa-nut-growers  at  Palm  Beach,  Hypoluxo, 
and  other  points  about  Lake  Worth,  are  finding  thus 
far  a  ready  market  for  the  entire  production  of  their 
groves,  which  are  usually  of  small  extent  (the  out¬ 
come  of  the  wreck  of  the  Providential)  by 
selling  the  nuts  for  planting,  at  four  cents 
each.  A  sound  nut  will  produce  one, 
two,  and  infrequently  three'  sprouts,  the  latter 
number  being  one  for  each  eye,  and  these  sprouts 
sell  readily  at  fifteen  cents  each  when  well  started. 
This  affords  a  good  profit  in  a  small  way,  but  how 
long  this  source  will  be  available  is  an  open  question. 
Just  now  there  is  a  rage  for  p’anting,  both  for 
commercial  and  decorative  purposes  ;  but  whether 
the  demand  for  the  former  of  these  uses  will  be 
maintained,  probably  depends  much  upon  the  success 
of  Mr.  Osborne’s  experiment. 

The  possibilities  that  lie  within  range  of  that  are 
many,  and  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  To  gain  an 
idea  of  these,  we  have  but  to  look  at  the  Palm  tree 
in  its  relation  to  the  daily  and  common  needs  of  the 
Singhalese  villager.  It  supplies  easily  the  most  of 
his  physical  needs.  It  may  be  said  that  his  needs 
are  few,  but  likewise  is  his  knowledge  limited  as  to 
how  these  wants  may  be  best  supplied.  If  our 
wants  are  greater,  so  is  the  genius  with  which  we 
invent  the  means  of  supplying  them  ;  and  with  our 
greater  knowledge  we  should  find  uses  for  the  Palm 
and  its  products  of  which  the  Singhalese  ryot  never 
dreamed.  Yet  with  him  it  is  food  and  drink,  the 
meat  and  the  milk  of  the  nut  supplying  both.  It 
furnishes  a  cup  that  cheers  and  inebriates  as  well,  a 
liquor  called  "arrack”  being  fermented  from  the 
sap.  The  nutshells  give  him  a  cup  from  which  to 
drink  it,  while  the  plaited  leaves  serve  as  plates  and 
dishes  from  which  to  eat,  as  well  as  for  thatch  for 
his  humble  cottage.  From  the  fibrous  casing  of  the 
fruit  he  weaves  ropes,  nets  and  matting.  The  dried 
flower  stalks  are  used  as  torches  ;  the  large  leaf¬ 
stalks  line  his  garden  fence.  The  timber  of  the 
tree  is  used  for  every  purpose  for  which  wood  is 
required,  and  the  trunk  when  hollowed  out  serves 
either  for  a  canoe  or  a  coffin. 

Besides  these  personal  uses,  the  oil  of  the  nut 
furnishes  a  chief  article  of  commerce,  the  shipments 
from  Colombo  and  Galle  amounting  to  something 
like  1,000,000  gallons  per  annum,  albeit  the  native 
method  of  extraction  is  of  the  most  primitive  sort. 
The  oil  is  obtained  from  the  dried  kernel  of  the  nut, 
the  native  means  being  a  rude  mill  or  checkoo,  consist¬ 
ing  simply  of  a  heavy  wooden  mortar  in  which  a 
clumsy  pestle  of  hard  wood  is  made  to  revolve  by  a 
pair  of  oxen  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole  secured  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  pestle.  At  Colombo,  European 
merchants  have  latterly  engaged  in  the  business,  and 
by  the  use  of  steam-power  are  producing  large 
quantities  of  oil  of  a  very  fine  quality.  The  manu¬ 
facture  of  foot-mats  is  now  also  carried  on  upon  an 
extensive  scale  by  the  employment  of  modern 
machinery,  the  fibre  of  the  husk  being  used.  This 
fibre  is  called  coir,  and  from  it  a  rope  is  woven  that 
is  admirably  adapted  for  use  in  salt  water,  and  many 
of  the  trading-vessels  of  the  country  employ  no  other 
cordage  than  this. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  and  best-known  use  to 
which  any  product  of  the  tree  is  put — the  prepara¬ 
tion,  from  the  kernel  of  the  nut,  of  that  culinary 


article  known  as  dessicated  Cocoa-nut.  It  is  not 
many  years  since  this  first  became  an  article  of 
commerce  and  of  general  use  ;  but  it  may  already 
be  found  in  every  quarter  of  the  civilized  globe. 
Although  I  have  left  its  mention  to  the  last,  this 
will  probably  be  the  first  method  of  utilizing  any  of 
the  products  of  the  plantation. 

During  the  past  year  a  factory  has  been  erected 
at  Miami,  having  such  capacity  and  so  constructed 
that  it  may  be  readily  adapted  to  any  of  the  above 
uses  that  come  within  the  range  of  possibly  commer¬ 
cially  successful  enterprises ;  doubtless  the  near 
future  will  now  see  the  complete  fruition  of  an 
enterprise  that  has  added  one  more,  and  that  a  most 
unique  one,  to  our  great  American  industries. — J .  K. 
Reeve,  in  American  Gardening. 

NEW  §  NN^PliNNl1?. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  on  the  21st  June,  the  undermentioned  plants, 
flowers,  and  fruit  were  exhibited  and  accorded 
awards  according  to  merit. 

Cornus  Kousa. — There  are  amongst  the  species  of 
Cornus  several  very  distinct  types  of  inflorescence, 
one  of  which  is  represented  by  the  corymbose  cyme 
of  C.  sanguinea,  a  British  plant.  Another  is  met  with 
in  C.  florida  and  C.  mas,  with  a  dense  capitate  inflo¬ 
rescence  surrounded  by  four  more  or  less  coloured 
bracts  of  large  size,  resembling  a  single  flower,  whereas 
there  is  a  dense  cluster  of  small  flowers.  The  plant 
under  notice  may  be  compared  to  C.  florida  in  its 
shrubby  habit  and  large  bracts,  which  are  ovate  and 
pure  white,  whereas  those  of  C.  florida  are  roundish  or 
obcordate.  The  inflorescence  of  C.  Kousa  terminates 
the  axis,  and  has  a  pair  of  ovate  leaves  beneath  it ; 
from  the  axils  of  the  latter  two  short  branches  arise 
and  terminate  in  a  pair  of  leaves  each.  In  this 
respect  the  growth  is  peculiar.  First-class  Certificate. 

Tritoma  caulescens. — The  botanically  accepted 
name  of  the  plants  known  in  gardens  as  Tritoma,  is 
Kniphofia.  The  species  under  notice  is  by  no  means 
common,  although  originally  introduced  in  1862. 
The  whole  plant  is  very  robust,  with  deeply  glaucous 
leaves  that  have  a  bold  and  telling  effect.  The  in¬ 
florescence  is  short,  stout,  conical,  and  of  a  deep 
salmon-red  changing  almost  to  white  after  a  time, 
with  exception  of  the  pale  yellow  filaments  and  deep 
yellow  anthers.  The  effect  is  very  handsome  when 
about  half  of  the  flowers  are  expanded,  showing  the 
two  distinct  colours.  First-class  Certificate.  Both 
this  and  the  last-named  were  exhibited  by  Messrs, 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Calla  Pentlandi. — In  this  we  have  a  second 
yellow  Calla,  similar  to  but  different  from  Calla  or 
Richardia  Elliottiana.  The  leaves  are  large, 
sagittate  and  green  on  both  surfaces,  like  those  of 
R.  africana  ;  and  the  stems  are  about  2 J  ft.  high. 
The  spathe  is  about  as  large  as  that  of  the  last- 
named,  but  bright  yellow,  without  the  shading  of 
green  characteristic  of  R.  Elliottiana.  The  interior 
of  Calla  Pentlandi  is  marked  with  black  blotches  at 
the  base.  The  plant  was  introduced  from  the  Cape. 
A  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded  it  when  shown 
by  R.  Whyte,  Esq.,  Pentland  House,  Lee,  Kent. 

Crinum  brachynema. — The  specific  name  of  this 
plant  refers  to  the  very  short  stamens  as  compared 
with  those  of  other  species.  The  flowers  are  of 
medium  size  with  oblanceolate,  imbricate,  pure  white 
segments.  The  effect  is  handsome  when  the  plant  is 
well  grown,  for  each  umbel  bears  from  twelve  to 
twenty  flowers  that  seem  more  durable  than  those  of 
some  other  species  on  account  of  their  compact  form. 
A  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded  it  when  some 
umbels  of  cut  flowers  were  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Smith, 
Mentmore,  Leighton  Buzzard. 

P.eony  Madame  Breon. — The  flowers  of  this 
variety  are  large,  flesh-coloured  and  fully  double, 
although  the  broad  petals  are  somewhat  loosely  ar¬ 
ranged.  They  are  somewhat  fragrant.  Award  of 
Merit. 

P/eony  Snowball. — As  the  name  would  indicate 
the  flowers  are  pure  white,  and  double.  The  outer 
petals  are  slightly  longer  than  the  inner  ones,  which 
are  mixed  with  small  petals.  Avrard  of  Merit. 
Both  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Covent 
Garden. 

P-eony  Grizzel  Muir.— The  inner  petals  of  this 
double  white  variety  are  crumpled  and  shorter  than 
the  broad  guards.  Award  of  Merit. 

P.eony  Lottie  Collins. — The  flowers  of  this  are 


of  good  form,  large,  fully  double,  and  deep  red  or 
purple,  reminding  us  of  a  variety  of  the  earlier 
flowering  P.  officinalis.  It  is  a  choice  and  distinct 
sort.  Award  of  Merit.  This  and  the  last-named 
were  shown  by  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport. 

Sweet  Briar  Alice  Bridgeworth. —The  petals 
of  this  single-flowered  Briar  are  obcordate  and  of  a 
deep  rose  colour  with  darker  veins,  and  white  at  the 
base.  The  foliage  has  the  true  Sweet  Briar  fra¬ 
grance.  A  A-ard  of  Merit. 

Sweet  Briar  Lucy  Bertram. — In  this  case  the 
flowers  are  also  single  and  deep  red  fading  to  rose 
or  nearly  white  at  the  base.  Both  are  varieties  of 
the  common  Sweet  Briar  which  Lord  Penzance, 
Eashing  Park,  Godaiming,  has  taken  so  much  care 
to  improve  ;  and  they  were  selected  from  a  large 
number  of  varieties  and  accorded  Awards  of  Merit. 

Rose  Gustave  Regis. — This  is  described  as  a 
hybrid  Tea  Rose,  and  is  very  beautiful  in  bud.  The 
outer  petals  are  shaded  with  buff-yellow  externally 
and  are  paler  internally,  while  the  centre  is  tinted 
with  salmon. 

P^ony  Mdlle.  Rosseau. — The  flowers  of  this 
variety  are  double  blush  fading  to  white,  and  the 
central  petals  are  rather  darker  and  some  of  them 
edged  with  red. 

P.-eony  Felix  Crousse. — The  guards  of  this  sort 
are  somewhat  cupped,  slightly  compressing  the  inner 
crumpled  petals,  and  all  are  of  a  deep  rose  or  purple 
hue. 

P/eony  Madame  Loise.— The  blooms  here  vary 
from  a  medium  to  a  large  size,  and  are  of  a  soft  rose 
with  sometimes  a  few  small  white  petals  in  the  axils 
of  the  others. 

P*ony  Van  Dyck. — Flowers  large  lilac-purple 
with  satiny  edges  to  the  petals.  The  guards  are 
broad,  and  small  pale  petals  occur  in  the  axils  of  the 
inner  ones.  All  of  the  above  four  Paeonies  and  the 
Tea  Rose  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son, 
Cheshunt,  and  received  Awards  of  Merit. 

Carnation  George  Fry. — The  flowers  of  this 
border  variety  are  of  large  size,  perfectly  double  and 
of  a  brilliant  red  or  scarlet,  slightly  toothed  at  the 
edges  of  the  broad  petals.  The  stems  grow  2  ft.  high. 
Award  of  Merit.  It  was  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing 
&  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 

Carnation  Mrs.  A.  Hemsley. — This  is  classed  as 
a  tree  variety,  and  has  flowers  similar  to  those  of  the 
Old  Clove  in  size  and  form,  but  are  of  a  lighter  and 
brighter  crimson  with  the  same  powerful  and 
delicious  odour.  The  leaves  are  narrow  and 
glaucous.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it  when 
shown  by  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nurseries, 
Upper  Edmonton. 

Pelargonium  Ryecroft  Surprise. — Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums  have  undergone  great  improvement 
within  recent  years,  and  the  subject  of  this  note  is 
certainly  an  acquisition.  The  5-6-lobed  leaves 
are  uniformly  green.  The  flowers  are  of  great  size, 
soft  rose,  tinted  with  salmon  when  young,  but  soon 
fading  to  rose,  with  a  small  crimson  spot  on  some  of 
the  upper  petals.  Altogether  the  plant  is  dwarf  and 
very  floriferous.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded 
when  a  group  of  it  was  shown  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones, 
Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham. 

Caladium  Marguerite  Gelinier. — Altogether 
this  is  a  dwarf-habited  and  neat-growing  little  plant, 
with  small  sagittate  soft  pink  leaves  and  rosy  nerves. 
At  some  stages  of  growth  they  have  a  broad,  pale 
green  margin,  but  that  disappears  or  merges  into 
pink.  Award  of  Merit. 

Caladium  Madame  Edouard  Pyn.ert. — The 
leaves  of  this  variety  are  much  larger  than  in  the  last 
case,  sagittate,  and  of  a  deep  red  fading  to  bronzy- 
pink  with  red  veins.  The  plant  is,  however,  evi¬ 
dently  dwarf.  Both  Caladiums  were  shown  by 
Mr.  C.  F.  Bause,  Morland  Nursery,  South  Norwood. 

Pelargonium  Rosy  Gem. — The  two  upper  petals 
of  this  regal  or  decorative  variety  are  heavily  shaded 
with  salmon  on  a  rose-coloured  ground,  and  have 
feathered  crimson  lines  on  the  lower  part  :  the  other 
three  petals  are  rose  with  salmon-coloured  veins. 
Award  of  Merit. 

Pelargonium  Souvenir. — The  two  upper  petals 
of  this  show  variety  are  purple  with  a  large  crimson 
blotch  ;  while  the  three  lower  ones  are  rosy-purple 
with  a  white  base.  Award  of  Merit. 

Pelargonium  Fireball. — This  again  may  be 
classed  amongst  the  show  varieties,  as  it  has  large 
flowers  and  smooth  petals  ;  the  upper  two  of  the 
latter  are  furnished  with  a  large  crimson  blotch  ;  the 
three  lower  ones  are  of  a  brilliant  scarlet  and  white, 
and  rose  at  the  base.  All  the  three  Pelargoniums 
were  exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  and  re¬ 
ceived  Awards  of  Merit. 

Fruit. 

Strawberry  Laxton’s  Royal  Sovereign. — The 
fruit  of  this  new  variety  is  of  medium  size,  and 
conical  or  slightly  compressed  upwards  in  the  case 
of  large  fruits.  The  skin  is  of  a  deep  red,  darker 
than  that  of  President,  to  which  it  may  be  compared 
for  size  and  form.  Altogether  it  is  a  fine  looking 
fruit  of  medium  size,  and  more  suitable  for  the 
dessert  table  than  some  of  the  large  and  coarse- 
growing  kinds.  A  First-class  Certificate  was 
awarded  it  when  shown  by  Mr.  T.  Laxton,  Bedford. 
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Fancy  Pansies. 

Amongst  the  bedding  Violas  and  fancy  and  show 
Pansies  something  should  be  found  to  please  all 
tastes  in  the  way  of  form,  habit,  and  colouring.  W  e 
have  just  been  favoured  with  a  box  of  fancy  Pansies 
of  great  size  and  variety  in  colouring  from  Mr.  John 
Porbes,  Buccleuch  Nurseries,  Hawick.  Measuring 
from  2 1  in.  to  2f  in.  across  the  long  way  of  the 
flower,  there  is  nothing  to  be  complained  of  in  the 
way  of  size ;  in  fact  they  were  such  as  to  make  the 
would  be  grower’s  mouth  water,  in  the  drier  and 
warmer  climate  of  London. 

They  might  be  classified  into  yellow,  white,  and 
purple  grounds,  although  the  blotches  in  a  large 
number  of  cases  were  so  large  as  nearly  to  cover  the 
whole  surface  of  the  flower  ;  the  blotches  were  more¬ 
over  very  intense  in  colour,  varying  in  the  yellow 
grounds  from  maroon  brown  to  black.  One  of  the 
finest  in  this  class  was  a  seedling  named  Mrs.  Street 
having  broad  purple  edges  to  the  upper  petals. 
Blue  or  purple  edges  to  the  upper  petals  prevailed 
in  Robert  Jamieson,  Wm.  Dean,  Mrs.  Freeland,  and 
Maggie  A.  Scott.  Mrs.  J.  Bolton  had  maroon  brown 
blotches  on  a  bright  yellow  ground,  and  we  con¬ 
sidered  the  variety  rather  choice.  The  upper  petals 
of  Mrs.  J  Downie  were  feathered  on  the  middle, 
rather  spoiling  a  neat  little  flower.  The  margins  of 
all  the  petals  were  more  or  less  banded  with  red  in 
Wm.  Shaw,  Eva  Jones,  Evelyn  Bruce,  and  H.  P. 
Gordon,  but  particularly  in  the  latter,  which  we 
looked  upon  as  a  striking  flower.  The  ground  colour 
of  some  of  them  v'ere  of  a  creamy  yellow,  showing  a 
transition  to  the  yellow  grounds,  while  the  blotches 
were  dark  violet  varying  to  a  blackish  violet.  The 
best  in  this  group  were  James  Campbell,  Rev.  Jas. 
Robertson,  and  John  Crabb,  but  particularly  the 
first-named. 

The  blotches  on  those  with  a  white  ground  were, 
like  the  last,  mostly  of  an  intense  violet,  some  of 
them  almost  black.  Maggie  Forbes,  My  Lady,  and 
D.  C.  C.  Laing  were  noticeable  from  their  great  size, 
the  first-named  being  nearly  circular  A  beautiful 
flower  was  James  Miller,  with  the  upper  petals  of  a 
rich  blue-purple.  Smaller  and  neatly  formed,  pretty 
varieties  were  Mrs.  J.  E.  Ellis,  Seedling  No.  13, 
Tbos.  McCrorrie,  and  James  Drummond,  the  latter 
being  of  a  rich  violet  with  narrow  white  edges  to  all 
of  the  petals,  and  a  bronzy  orange  flush  radiating 
from  the  eye. 

There  were  only  three  varieties  having  a  purple 
ground  colour,  but  all  of  them  we  looked  upon  as 
very  choice  in  their  way.  Seedling'No.  24  evidently 
meant  to  be  a  yellow  ground,  but  the  yellow  was 
almost  obscured  by  the  broad  purple  margin,  more 
or  less  shaded  with  a  fiery  orange  on  the  lower  three 
petals,  but  especially  the  lip.  A  neat  and  choice 
flower  was  Lord  Rosebery,  with  large  violet  blotches 
and  purple  border  and  wholly  purple  on  the  back,  as 
was  Mrs.  Browell,  a  larger  flower.  Many  of  them 
were  possessed  of  a  delicate  but  distinct  and  agree¬ 
able  fragrance. 

Properties  of  the  Pink. 

Just  now,  when  the  laced  florists’  Pink  is  attracting 
much  more  attention  than  in  years  past,  and  when 
the  institution  of  Pink  shows  is  leading  to  an 
extended  culture  of  this  fragrant  flower,  it  is  well  to 
lay  down  the  properties  by  which  quality  in  the 
flower  is  determined.  I  shall  be  gratified  if  by 
doing  so  I  may  induce  other  growers,  north  and 
south,  to  set  down  their  views.  As  to  size,  and  here 
we  have  a  point  much  discussed  years  ago,  the 
northern  florists  being  contented  with  twelve  or 
fifteen  petals,  proved  they  were  well  laced,  and  the 
flower  finely  shaped.  In  the  south  a  greater  size 
found  favour,  something  like  thirty  petals  being 
required  to  form  an  exhibition  bloom  ;  but  flowers 
of  this  size  and  containing  so  large  a  number  of 
petals  the  northern  florists  derisively  termed 
"mops."  In  our  day  larger  flowers  are  shown  in 
the  south  than  in  the  north ;  possibly  climatic 
differences  affect  size,  and  so  the  difference  remains 
to  this  day. 

Leaving  then  the  question  of  size,  I  go  on  to 
consider  other  points,  such  as  the  petals  being 
■■  rose-leaved,’’  that  is  to  say  of  a  fine  rounded  shape, 
and  perfectly  smooth  on  the  edge,  anything  in  the 
way  of  fimbrication  or  saw-edged  being  considered 
a  defect  ;  the  petals  also  to  be  of  good  substance, 
and  the  ground  colour  perfectly  pure.  I  may  further 


say  in  reference  to  the  shape  of  the  petal  that  it 
should  be  nearly  circular,  excepting  at  the  point 
where  it  is  inserted  in  the  calyx,  the  petals  to  lie 
flat  ;  thus  absolute  regularity  and  symmetry  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  petals  depending  to  some  extent 
upon  the  art  of  the  dresser. 

Another  point  of  importance  is,  or  rather  was  at 
one  time  considered  of  much  more  importance  in 
the  north  than  at  the  present  time,  that  the  colour 
in  the  centre  of  the  flower,  which  is  an  abiding 
characteristic  in  a  laced  Pink,  should  be  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  lacing,  though  it  appears  to  be  some¬ 
what  difficult  of  attainment,  and  the  lacing  laid  on 
regularly  and  of  uniform  depth  of  colour  round  the 
petal  edges,  showing  only  the  narrowest  margin  of 
white  ;  the  pod  not  to  burst,  holding  the  petals  well 
together. 

There  may  be  varying  shades  of  red  or  purple,  as 
in  some  cases  the  colour  is  dark  and  in  others  light. 
A  deep  purple,  or  a  good  deep  bright  red  is  pre¬ 
ferred,  but  some  purple  flowers  are  quite  pale  in 
tint,  and  yet  finely  and  regularly  laced  What  does 
Mr.  James  Thurston  say  to  the  foregoing  ? — -R.  D. 

Carnations  at  the  Stanley  Road,  Oxford. 

Being  at  the  Commemoration  Flower  Show  at 
Oxford  during  the  third  week  of  June,  I  took 
advantage  of  my  presence  in  the  city  to  pay  a  visit 
to  the  high  priest  of  the  Carnation  and  Picotee  in 
the  Temple  of  Flora — Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell.  As  he 
is  able  to  look  back  upon  sixty  years’  connection  with 
the  Carnation,  he  may  truly  be  regarded  as  primus 
among  growers  and  lovers  of  this  popular  flower. 
Year  by  year,  as  attesting  to  the  strain  put  upon  his 
collection,  the  Carnation  garden  in  the  Stanley 
Road  enlarges  its  borders  ;  other  flowers  and  vege¬ 
tables  have  to  give  place  to  movable  frames  and 
beds  of  seedlings,  consequent  upon  the  ever- 
increasing  prosperity  of  the  Oxford  Union. 

After  a  look  round,  and  while  sitting  in  Mr. 
Dodwell’s  room,  I  put  a  few  questions  to  him  by  way 
of  eliciting  some  information  of  interest  to  Carnation 
growers.  Asked  as  to  the  present  appearance  of  the 
plants,  he  said  he  had  every  reason  to  regard  it  as 
very  promising,  if  only  there  is  a  warm  month  before 
July  30,  present  appearances  pointing  to  a  good 
bloom,  and  good  grass  for  layering.  On  the  other 
hand  should  the  summer  prove  wet  and  stormy  as 
last  year,  there  is  a  probability  of  a  greater  loss  of 
plants  than  in  1891,  as  the  spring  of  the  present  year 
was  very  trying  to  healthy  development.  There 
must  be  a  thoroughly  ripened  growth  before  a  plant 
can  yield  healthy  produce. 

In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  expediency  or 
otherwise  of  endeavouring  to  secure  progeny  by 
placing  the  plants  under  glass,  Mr.  Dodwell  pro¬ 
nounced  strongly  against  the  practice,  and  said  the 
inevitable  result  must  be  a  weakening  of  stamina. 
Asked  as  to  the  average  increase  of  a  plant  in  a  year, 
Mr.  Dodwell  stated  the  normal  increase  is  five  ;  but 
of  late  years,  the  seasons  having  been  more  or  less 
hostile,  three  only. 

As  to  coming  new  varieties  he  stated  that  from 
seed  sown  in  1889-90,  there  were  some  additions  of 
great  promise,  he  thought  much  better  than  anything 
previously  raised  ;  but  as,  owing  to  the  incidence  of 
the  season,  the  stock  was  limited,  the  varieties  will 
have  to  be  grown  another  year.  No  new  variety  is 
propagated  for  sending  out  which  as  a  seedling  was 
not  wintered  in  the  open  ground  as  a  thorough  test 
of  hardihood  ;  in  the  spring  the  plants  are  lifted  and 
placed  in  pots  for  the  convenience  of  layering,  and  in 
order  that  the  grass  may  be  perfectly  hardened.  Asked 
as  to  the  number  of  pots  of  Carnations  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  he  said  there  were  3,900  in  all,  containing  about 
8,000  plants  ;  in  some  700  of  these  pots  there  w’ere 
three  and  four  plants. 

In  raised  beds  under  low  walls  and  in  such  beds  in 
the  open  could  be  seen  a  large  number  of  small  seed¬ 
lings  raised  from  seeds  sown  in  the  spring,  pricked 
out  from  the  frame  in  which  the  seeds  were  raised, 
and  which  will  be  put  out  in  the  open  ground  shortly. 
1889  was  one  of  the  best  seed  years  for  some  time  past ; 
but  in  1888,  90,  and  91  the  yield  of  seed  has  aver¬ 
aged  five  and  six  per  cent,  only  of  well  developed 
grains.  The  seed-pods  are  kept  unbroken  until  the 
end  of  November  or  early  in  December  until  they 
have  thoroughly  ripened  ;  then  they  are  broken,  the 
seeds  extracted  and  cleaned  ready  for  sowing.  In  a 
good  season  100  seeds  which  would  contain  a  few 
more  will  produce  from  105  to  no  plants;  the  aver¬ 
age  for  the  last  few  years  has  been  40  to  46. 


Asked  as  to  whether  all  ripened  seeds  were  uni¬ 
formly  black,  and  if  those  of  a  brown  or  creamy 
colour  are  equally  active  in  germinating,  Mr.  Dod¬ 
well  said  that  seed  from  purple-flaked  Carnations  are 
almost  invariably  of  a  chocolate  colour,  though  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  they  would  produce 
purple  flaked  varieties.  Clara  Penson  and  Simonites 
Mary,  two  light  purple-edged  Picotees.  almost  in¬ 
variably  produce  white  seeds.  It  is  a  mistake,  there¬ 
fore,  to  suppose  brown  and  light  coloured  seeds  will 
not  germinate.  In  a  good  season,  the  ovary  of  a 
Carnation  will  yield  from  60  to  100  seeds ;  each 
embryo  occupies  a  separate  seed  ;  every  seed  grain  is 
an  individual,  having  a  distinct  character,  though  the 
habit  of  growth  may  be  much  the  same.  No  variety 
can  be  depended  upon  to  reproduce  itself,  and  not 
unfrequently  rose-flaked  Carnations  will  come  from 
scarlet  bizarre  Admiral  Curzon. 

The  seeds  are  sown  in  a  bed  made  up  on  one  of 
cocoa-fibre,  refuse,  or  leaves  ;  a  wooden  frame  is 
placed  upon  a  bed  surfaced  with  fine  soil  ;  drills  are 
drawn,  and  the  seeds  sown  thinly  ;  a  glazed  light  is 
placed  upon  the  frame.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are 
large  enough  they  are  pricked  out  in  the  open  in  beds 
above  referred  to.  This  season  it  was  done  on  the 
8th,  9th,  and  10th  of  this  month.  From  these  beds 
they  are  transferred  to  the  open  ground,  but  many 
hundreds  are  sent  direct  from  these  beds  to 
subscribers  to  the  union,  who  prefer  to  have  them  to 
named  varieties. — R.  D. 
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SHOW  AND  FANCY 

PELARGONIUMS. 

Popular  as  these  are,  and  so  easily  and  cheaply 
obtained  from  almost  any  florist,  yet  they  are  not  so 
freely  cultivated  as  one  might  reasonably  expect. 
How  very  seldom  we  see  them  doing  well  in  an 
amateur's  greenhouse,  and  yet  they  might  be  grown 
much  more  successfully  with  even  less  attention 
than  many  other  subjects  receive;  and  if  so  cultivated 
there  cannot  possibly  be  a  more  showy  or  pleasing 
occupant  for  the  amateur’s  greenhouse  or  con¬ 
servatory.  I  am  induced  to  treat  upon  this  subject 
at  the  present  time  because  now  is  the  best  time  for 
propagation  ;  therefore  it  is  not  so  unseasonable  as 
at  first  sight  might  appear. 

They  should  always  be  grown  fully  exposed  to  the 
light,  and  in  case  a  low  span-roofed  house  cannot  be 
afforded  them  it  is  well  to  cultivate  upon  a  shelf,  as 
you  can  thus  get  them  closer  to  the  glass  and  will 
secure  shorter-jointed  and  more  compact  growth. 
When  grown  crowded  amongst  other  subjects,  and 
far  from  the  glass,  they  are  seldom  satisfactory, 
being  much  more  liable  to  fly,  and  producing  weak 
and  long-jointed  growths  of  unsightly  appearance, 
which  are  incapable  of  producing  flowers  of  such 
superior  quality  and  freedom  as  plants  grown  upon 
the  lines  I  will  recommend. 

It  is  the  general  practice  in  many  gardens  to  pro¬ 
pagate  these  Pelargoniums  as  soon  as  they  have 
finished  flowering,  using  the  old  or  partially 
ripened  wood  for  this  purpose.  I  do  not  uphold  this 
plan,  greatly  preferring  to  strike  my  plants  earlier 
than  this,  and  from  any  of  the  side  growths  that  can 
be  spared  from  the  plants  while  in  a  growing  condi¬ 
tion.  Several  of  these  may  generally  be  obtained 
from  the  plants  during  June,  and  even  earlier.  At 
this  time  of  the  year  these  will  strike  just  as  freely 
as  the  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  and  will  grow  on  and 
make  stronger  and  much  better  constitutioned  plants 
than  autumn  struck  subjects. 

A  gentle  bottom  heat  will  cause  the  cuttings  to 
root  freely  ;  and  a  compost  of  two-thirds  turfy  loam, 
the  remainder  being  made  up  of  well-decayed 
manure  (such  as  the  remains  of  an  early  Cucumber 
or  Melon  bed),  and  coarse  sand,  will  suit  them 
admirably.  A  little  leaf-soil  may  be  added  in  place 
of  the  manure  while  the  striking  process  is  going  on, 
and  rather  more  sand  may  be  used  then  than  later 
on  when  the  plants  are  in  full  growth.  With  this 
exception  I  do  not  alter  my  compost  at  any  time,  and 
have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  results.  As  soon 
as  they  are  rooted,  and  have  been  potted  on  singly 
into  the  above  compost,  they  should  be  placed  upon 
a  shelf  as  close  to  the  glass  as  possible,  and  in  a 
moderately  warm  greenhouse  temperature.  Do  not 
grow  them  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  nor  be  afraid  to  use 
the  syringe  gently  at  least  once  a  day,  and  at  the 
same  time  afford  them  regular  and  careful  attention 
as  regards  root  watering. 
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The  best  time  to  shift  them  on  into  larger-sized 
pots  is  when  their  present  ones  are  almost  filled  with 
roots.  I  prefer  to  give  them  a  double  shift,  and  use 
the  same  compost  as  before.  When  from  4  in.  to 
6  in.  high,  they  should  be  stopped,  and  the  same 
treatment  aflorded  to  all  side  growths  as  soon  as  they 
attain  a  similar  length.  Any  bloom  trusses  that  may 
appear  should  be  picked  out  at  once  ;  the  object  be¬ 
ing  to  get  a  thoroughly  good  basis  for  flowering  next 
spring.  Plants  that  were  struck  earlier  than  this 
date,  and  have  grown  well,  will  require  a  second 
shift  towards  the  end  of  the  summer.  Those  struck 
now  will  not  need  it ;  it  being  much  best  to  secure 
pots  well  filled  with  roots  before  placing  the  plants 
in  their  winter  quarters,  when  they  should  occupy  a 
cool,  airy,  and  light  house. 

Do  not  encourage  growth  during  winter,  and  keep 
the  plants  fairly  dry  without  causing  them  to  shrivel 
in  any  way.  Early  in  February  when  the  days  are 
well  turned  and  the  sun  is  fast  gaining  power,  they 
may  receive  their  final  potting,  and  be  placed  in  a 
temperature  of  50°  to  6o°.  About  the  middle  of 
March  the  shoots  should  be  stopped  for  the  last  time 
previous  to  flowering,  and  weak  liquid  manure 


clean  before  they  come  into  flower,  as  to  fumigate  at 
that  time  is  disastrous,  all  of  the  blooms  falling  off 
wholesale.  Pelargoniums  will  last  much  longer  in 
flower  if  kept  in  as  cool  a  house  as  possible  after 
their  first  blossoms  expand. 

When  the  plants  have  finished  flowering,  stand 
them  out  of  doors  in  some  open  and  sunny  position, 
keeping  them  rather  dry  at  the  roots  and  so  assisting 
the  ripening  process  previous  to  pruning  them  back. 
This  should  be  done  about  a  month  after  they  have 
been  placed  out  of  doors.  Sprinkle  them  overhead 
occasionally  after  pruning  and  give  them  a  fair 
supply  of  water  at  the  roots  after  the  first  week. 
When  the  growth  is  fairly  started  again,  turn  them 
out  of  their  pots,  shake  away  as  much  of  the  soil  as 
possible,  prune  back  any  coarse  straggly  roots,  and 
re-pot  into  small  sized  pots,  using  the  same  kind  of 
compost  as  before.  Encourage  growth,  pinch  back 
the  young  shoots,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  pots  well 
filled  with  roots,  so  that  they  may  be  removed  to 
their  winter  quarters  and  treated  the  same  as  before. 
Some  of  the  fancy  varieties  do  not  possess  a  strong 
constitution,  and  this  may  be  remedied  by  grafting 
them  on  to  some  of  the  stronger  growing  large 


25th  and  26th  of  May  last.  The  exhibitors  were 
Messrs.  Linden,  Leopold  Park,  Brussels,  who  showed 
a  fine  plant  consisting  of  about  fourteen  shoots  or 
branches.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate,  arranged  in 
two  ranks  upon  the  stiffish  ascending  or  arching 
branches,  and  vary  from  6  in.  and  upwards  in  length 
The  central  portion  of  each  leaf  is  of  a  dark  olive 
green,  more  or  less  marked  with  grey  spots  and  lines, 
but  while  quite  young  this  portion  is  shaded  with 
purple  and  rose  ;  on  each  side  of  this  is  a  broad,  ir¬ 
regular,  silvery-grey  band,  on  the  outside  of  which 
and  along  the  margin  is  another  olive-green  band 
variously  marked  and  striated  transversely  with  grey. 
The  native  home  of  the  plant  is  in  Central  Peru, 
from  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1890  by  Messrs. 
Linden.  It  thrives  well  under  stove  treatment,  but 
whether  it  will  succeed  in  a  greenhouse  remains  to 
be  proved,  but  the  probabilities  are  against  it.  The 
habit  of  the  plant  is,  however,  very  neat,  quite  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  of  the  common  and  well-known  trailing 
species,  so  that  it  is  well  adapted  for  pot  culture,  and 
will  probably  at  no  distant  date  become  popular  in 
this  country.  The  specific  name  refers  to  the  Queen 
of  the  Belgians,  after  whom  it  is  named.  While 


Tradescantia  Regin.e. 


applied  as  soon  as  the  roots  are  well  established  in 
the  new  soil.  Still  keep  them  close  to  the  glass,  and 
give  them  an  occasional  sprinkle  overhead  during  the 
early  part  of  the  day.  Some  growers  do  not  advise 
this,  being  afraid  of  the  water  accumulating  in  the 
depressed  portion  of  the  foliage  and  causing  it  to 
damp  off.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  fear  of  this, 
if  syringed  upon  the  mornings  of  bright  days,  and  am 
certain  it  helps  the  plants  considerably.  Do  not 
crowd  them,  and  afford  free  ventilation  whenever  the 
outside  air  is  at  all  suitable. 

It  is  during  March  and  April  that  the  green-fly  is 
so  troublesome  to  the  Pelargonium,  and  this  must 
be  kept  down  from  the  very  first  appearance  of  these 
little  pests.  If  allowed  to  infest  the  plants,  their 
deposit  (or  ''honey-dew  ”  as  it  is  sometimes  styled) 
will  cause  dust  and  dirt  to  stick  to  the  foliage  ;  this 
is  covered  with  minute  hairs,  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  clean  the  leaves  when  they  have  once 
been  allowed  to  get  dirty.  Fumigation  with  tobacco 
smoke  is  the  best  means  of  ridding  the  plants  of 
green-fly,  and  if  this  be  done  in  time  and  upon  two 
consecutive  evenings,  it  is  generally  effectual  in 
clearing  them  off.  Be  certain  to  have  your  plants 


flowered  kinds.  The  present  is  also  an  excellent 
time  for  this  operation,  and  almost  any  style  of 
grafting  will  be  suitable.  Unfortunately  it  is  the 
very  best  varieties  of  the  fancies  that  are  so  tender 
in  constitution  and  are  liable  to  droop  oft  during  the 
dull  winter  months.  Whip,  or  side  grafting,  is  the 
method  1  adopt  for  these  tender  and  most  beautiful 
kinds.  Keep  them  close  for  a  time  after  grafting, 
and  shaded  from  direct  sunshine.  The  earlier 
cuttings  are  struck,  and  the  forwarder  they  are  got 
before  winter,  the  sooner  will  they  flower  during  the 
following  spring  ;  indeed,  with  a  little  care  in  work¬ 
ing  them  along  in  successional  batches,  they  may  be 
had  in  flower  from  February  until  the  end  of  the 
present  month.  The  quantity  of  sterling  varieties 
is  so  immense  that  I  must  refrain  from  giving  a  list, 
merely  remarking  that  there  can  be  no  excuse  for 
not  possessing  a  few  good  kinds  of  these  handsome 
flowering  greenhouse  plants. — Experience. 

TRADESCANTIA  REGIN^E 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  give  an  illustration  of 
this  beautiful  new  Tradescantia,  which  made  its  first 
appearance  in  England  at  the  Temple  Show  on  the 


walking  through  the  houses  in  which  it  was  grown 
she  expressed  her  admiration  of  the  plant,  and  it  was 
afterwards  named  T.  Reginae  in  compliment  to  her. 

- - 

NIEREMBERGIA  FRUTESCENS. 

The  typical  form  of  this  plant  has  pale  blue  flowers 
fading  to  white  towards  the  margins,  but  a  pale 
variety  may  be  seen  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J. 
Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  having  large  white 
flowers  with  violet  rays  at  the  base.  The  stems  are 
generally  about  18  in.  high,  densely  clothed  with 
narrow,  flax-like  leaves,  and  much  branched,  bearing 
numerous  flowers  which  are  larger  than  those  of 
N.  gracilis,  to  which  the  plant  may  be  compared. 
It  is  hardier  than  the  former,  however,  as  it  may  be 
kept  in  a  cold  frame  all  the  winter,  and  some  say 
that  it  is  quite  hardy.  Several  other  plants  coming 
from  Chili,  the  native  home  of  N.  frutescens,  prove 
hardy  in  this  country,  so  that  there  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  latter  may  be  turned  to  good 
account  in  sheltered  situations  and  well-drained 
soil.  The  quantity  of  flowers  it  produces  and  their 
size  combine  to  make  the  plant  worthy  of  the 
cultivator's  care. 
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CULTURE  v.  NATURE.* 

(i Concluded,  from  p.  678.) 

Chemistry  has  helped  us  much  as  to  the  due  know¬ 
ledge  of,  and  the  true  economy  of,  nitrogenous  plant- 
foods  or  manures ;  but  there  is  yet  much  to  be  done 
in  the  profitable  application  of  chemical  principles. 
Especially  should  the  cultivator  take  note  of  the 
modern  observations  as  to  the  storage  or  fixation  of 
atmospheric  nitrogen  by  bacteria  that  inhabit  the 
root-nodules  of  many  leguminose  plants,  such  as 
Peas,  Lupins,  Clover,  &c.,  for  we  may  some  day 
grow  our  own  nitrogen  far  cheaper  than  we  can  buy 
it  from  Col.  North,  or  the  vendor  of  manures. 

The  chemist  tells  us  that  his  manures  are  better 
than  farmyard  manure,  of  which  80  per  cent,  con¬ 
sists  of  water,  but  he  neglects  to  note  the  physical 
action  of  fresh  farmyard  manure  on  the  soil,  and  the 
real  truth  here,  as  often  elsewhere,  no  doubt  lies 
between  the  two  extremes,  farmyard  manure  being 
the  best  bulky  basis  to  be  enriched  with  pure 
chemical  manures  for  special  crops.  Thus  for  Grape¬ 
vines,  or  Potatos,  or  leguminose  plants,  the  dominant 
fertilizer  added  should  be  potash  ;  for  Wheat,  Beet, 
&c.,  nitrates  are  best,  and  super-phosphates  for 
Turnips  and  most  of  the  Cabbage  family. 

The  manures  especially  to  be  used  for  any  one 
crop  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  chemical 
elements  in  the  soil  on  which  it  is  grown.  This  is 
readily  known  by  a  fair  analysis,  our  object  being  to 
supply  the  nitrates,  or  super-phosphates,  or  lime,  or 
potash  salts  lacking,  or  not,  in  sufficient  quantities  in 
the  natural  soil. 

The  chemist  can  tell  us  the  food  elements  that 
gain  access  to  the  plant,  and  after  the  crop  is  har¬ 
vested  his  resultant  analysis  shows  what  has  been 
stored  up  or  developed  ;  but  that  which  actually 
takes  place  inside  the  living  plants  —  the  vital 
chemistry,  I  may  call  it  —  is  for  the  most  part  a 
mystery  still.  Hence,  one  of  the  mysteries  of  Nature 
is  this,  and  it  is  one  no  chemist  has  as  yet  explained, 
viz.,  why  .  and  how  the  vegetable  products  of  the 
earth  vary  so  enormously  in  character.  From  the 
same  earth  and  the  same  atmospheric  elements,  and 
the  same  water,  we  obtain  the  most  delicious  of  food 
or  flavouring  stuffs,  the  most  potent  of  medicines,  or 
the  most  fatal  of  poisons,  and  the  magical  labora¬ 
tories  are  the  living  plants  themselves,  Peach  or 
Pear,  grass  or  Grape-vine,  Atropa  or  Aconite,  or 
Digitalis,  Eucalyptus  or  Cinchona,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

In  a  word,  land  culture,  or  rather,  plant  culture, 
actually  creates  wealth,  whereas  all  other  industries 
merely  modify  and  make  it  more  conveniently  useful 
to  our  requirements.  England  is  riot  quite  sure  of 
her  practical  monopoly  in  coal  and  iron,  but  she  is 
sure  of  her  soil,  the  plant  wealth  or  produce  of 
which  may  be  almost  indefinitely  increased  for  all 
time. 

Plants  are  really  self-acting  chemical  laboratories, 
and  may  be  economically  considered  as  producing 
machines.  The  plant  produces  food  and  clothing 
for  us  unceasingly,  and  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  start 
it  going,  and  it  works  while  we  are  sleeping. 

Variable  Powers  of  Plants. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all  physiological 
facts  observable  in  a  garden  is,  the  variable  powers 
possessed  by  different  plants  in  the  absorption  and 
assimilation  of  nitrogenous  manures.  This  power 
varies  immensely  in  different  individuals  of  the  same 
species.  Thus,  if  you  sow-  all  the  grains  in  the  same 
ear  of  Wheat,  or  all  the  Peas  out  of  the  same  pod,  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  their  behaviour  in  this 
respect  is  identical  or  even  nearly  the  same.  The 
old  simile,  "  as  like  as  two  Peas  in  a  pod,”  is  not 
true.  For  some  reason,  at  present  not  explainable, 
one  or  more  of  the  Wheat  grains,  or  of  the  Peas,  will 
be  more  or  less  luxuriant  than  its  neighbours,  it  will 
grow  faster,  and  it  will  prove  more  fertile,  and  as  a 
rule  this  is  owing  to  its  enhanced  powers  of  feeding 
and  assimilation,  that  is  to  say,  in  some  occult 
manner  it  makes  a  better  use  of  its  environment  than 
its  relations,  and  so  becomes  what  the  gardener  calls 
a  better  variety  both  as  a  grower  and  producer.  It 
is  the  observation  of  this  variability  that  has  led  to 
■■  selection  ”  as  one  of  the  most  potent  phases  of  im¬ 
provement  by  cultivation. 

We  have  all  heard  the  story  of  the  gardener  who 
inquired  of  the  philosopher  "why  the  weeds  grew 

*  A  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidgb,  Curator, 
Botanic  Garden,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  read,  in  his 
absence,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Club,  Hotel 
Windsor,  Tuesday,  June  7. 


more  rampant  in  his  garden  than  the  flowers.” 

“  You  see,”  said  the  wise  man,  "  Nature  is  mother  to 
the  weeds,  but  she  is  only  stepmother  to  the 
flowers.”  Even  this  view  is  not  ever  and  always 
right,  because  we  know  now  (as  Herbert  told  us  long 
ago)  that  certain  species  of  plants  are  not  always 
happiest,  i.e.,  most  luxuriant  and  re-productive  in 
their  native  habitats  For  example,  we  can  take  the 
Scotch  Thistle  or  the  English  Sweet  Briar,  both 
great  nuisances  to  the  Australian  settlers ;  or  the 
south  European  Cardoon,  which  has  completely 
overrun  some  of  the  great  Pampas  or  plains  of 
South-  America,  to  the  exclusion  of  their  native 
vegetation. 

Observation  proves  to  us  that  some  plants  have  a 
very  wide  range  of  climatic  adaptability,  such  as  the 
examples  to  which  we  have  just  alluded  ;  while  on 
the  other  hand  we  have  plants  that  rarely  do  well 
except  in  their  native  places,  such  as  the  Durian 
(Durio  zebethinus)  and  the  Mangosteen  (Garcinia 
mangostana).  Again  we  have  the  Chinese  Orchid 
(Phaius  grandifolius)  that  is  naturalised  as  if  wild 
in  Jamaica,  and  the  matted  and  luxuriant  Reed 
Orchid  of  Singapore  (Bromheadia  palustris),  or  the 
lovely  Lycopodium  cernuum  that  practically  defies 
cultivation. 

Physical  Structure  of  Plants. 
Gardening  is  essentially  an  art  of  trying  experi¬ 
ments,  and  this  is  so  in  part  because  our  physical 
knowledge  of  plants  is  so  poor.  In  a  word,  we  have 
not  yet  learned  that  the  laws  of  a  plant’s  physical 
structure,  formed  as  they  are  by  climate,  &c.,  must 
necessarily  govern,  to  a  great  extent,  its  cultural  re¬ 
quirements.  Broadly  speaking,  gardeners  know 
that  a  thickened  epidermis  (as  in  Cacti  and  succulent 
plants  generally)  means  that  they  thrive  in  a  dry 
atmosphere,  and  in  sunshine  rather  than  in  shade. 
The  same  is  true  of  plants  with  thick  woolly,  or  hairy 
or  powdered  foliage.  On  the  other  hand,  Ferns  of  a 
thin  translucent  texture,  or  delicate-leaved  plants 
with  a  thin  epiderm  full  of  stomata,  require  a 
moisture-laden  atmosphere,  and  more  or  less  shade  ; 
but  there  are  thousands  of  cases  where  we  can  a 
priori  know  nothing  of  a  plant’s  powers  of  resisting 
heat  or  cold,  sun  or  shade,  moisture  or  draught, 
except  by  actual  experiment.  You  may  collect  two 
plants  from  a  mountain-side,  10,000  feet  or  so  in 
altitude,  near  the  equator,  and  one  will  be  perfectly 
hardy  in  northern  Europe,  and  the  other  will  die  at 
the  first  touch  of  frost.  Why  this  is  we  do  not  fully 
know  ;  but  we  may  at  least  keep  the  question  in  our 
minds,  and  hope  some  day  to  solve  the  problem. 

I  have  said,  that  a  priori  we  can  never  be  perfectly 
certain  of  the  temperatures  or  soils  most  suitable  for 
any  one  plant  unless  we  are  carefully  told  how  it 
exists  in  a  state  of  Nature.  Even  when  this  informa¬ 
tion  is  given,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  our  imita¬ 
tion  of  native  conditions  will  prove  to  be  best  suited 
to  the  plant.  As  we  have  said,  native  conditions  are 
not  invariably  those  best  for  some  plants,  inasmuch 
as  they  have  thriven  and  increased  better  when 
introduced  elsewhere.  A  good  gardener  is  in  an 
analogous  position  to  a  good  physician,  and  will 
prescribe  for  a  plant  quite  as  reasonably  as  does  the 
physician  for  a  patient  totally  unknown  to  him. 

It  was  until  quite  recently  thought  that  unless  a 
substance  was  in  a  soluble  state,  i.e  ,  soluble  in  water 
in  the  soil,  it  could  not  be  utilised  by  the  plant. 
This  view  is  now  modified,  since  it  has  been  found 
that  roots  themselves,  and  especially  their  growing 
points,  secrete  or  rather  exude  an  acid  ferment  that 
renders  soluble  or  permeable  many  substances  not 
actually  soluble  or  dissolvable  in  water  alone.  In 
this  way  I  have  seen  the  underground  stolons  of 
"Couch-grass”  (Triticum  repens)  bore  straight 
through  Potatos  and  other  fleshy  tubers  or  stems  ; 
and  only  the  other  day  saw  a  shoot  of  Tropaeolum 
polyphyllum  that  had  come  up  through  a  brick  that 
had  happened  to  be  in  its  way.  In  a  word,  the  old 
story  that  roots  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance  is 
not  always,  even  if  often,  true. 

I  am  far  from  feeling  that  I  have  exhausted  this 
great  subject,  rather  do  I  feel  that  I  have  merely 
touched  the  hem  or  fringe  of  the  question  in  a  ten¬ 
tative  kind  of  way.  "Culture  versus  Nature”  is 
really  a  question  to  be  solved  by  each  one  of  us  in 
our  own  gardens,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  these 
observations  may  be  a  help  rather  than  a  hindrance 
to  our  so  doing. — F.  IV.  Burbidge. 

Summary. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  well  to  formulate  a  few  of 
the  observations  in  this  paper,  so  as  to  facilitate 


discussion — that  very  life-essence  of  the  reading  of 
papers. 

1.  Cultivation  is  the  most  convenient  method  of 
enabling  us  to  obtain  crops  in  any  particular  condi¬ 
tion,  place,  and  at  the  time  when  most  desired. 

2.  From  the  human  point  of  view  culture  improves 
Nature,  even  at  her  best  ;  but  from  the  purely 
natural  point  of  view,  this  is  not  always  the  case. 

3.  Culture  is  often  best,  easiest,  and  most  profit¬ 
able  in  climates  similar,  even  if  not  actually  the 
same,  as  those  where  the  plants  are  naturally  found. 
In  any  case,  suitability  of  soil  and  climate  other 
things,  such  as  cost  of  land,  skilled  labour,  and 
manures  being  equal)  are  the  most  essential  points 
in  profitable  cultivation. 

4.  Prejudice  in  plant  culture  is  not  to  be  tolerated. 
The  golden  rule  is  to  try  experiments  in  planting 
under  different  conditions,  and  be  guided  by  the 
evidence  of  the  plants  themselves. 

5.  Human  desires  are  mainly  for  succulent  vege¬ 
tative  growths  ;  large  pulpy  or  sugary  fruits  or  seeds 
in  varying  stages,  as  used  for  food,  and  flowers  for 
use  or  ornament.  But  Nature’s  great  aim  and  object 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  crop  of  fertile  seeds  to  per¬ 
petuate  and  strengthen  the  race. 

6.  Seeing  that  in  nearly  every  garden  there  exist 
different  conditions  of  soil,  climate,  shelter,  aspect, 
&c  ,  it  naturally  follows  that  we  cannot  dogmatise 
on  cultural  methods.  Even  in  the  same  garden, 
methods  of  culture  must  necessarily  vary  just  as  do 
the  seasons  themselves. 

7.  Successful  cultivation  is  at  its  best  a  matter  of 
accurate  observation,  and  careful  experiment,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  logical  reasoning  powers. 

8.  Gardening,  then,  is  not  altogether  an  empirical 
art,  although  best  learned  or  taught  by  practice  in 
good  gardens,  in  addition  to  good  reading  or  lectures 
and  demonstrations,  i.e.,  practice  and  well-directed 
study  are  better  than  is  either  alone. 

g.  Wild  plants  are  improved,  humanly  speaking, 
by  culture  ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  cultivated  plants, 
as  a  rule,  either  die  out  or  revert  to  their  type  species 
if  neglected  or  relegated  to  a  wild  state. 

10.  Note  the  nitrogen  fixing  or  accumulating 
power  of  leguminose  plants. 

11.  Chemical  analysis  is  not  a  certain  guide  to  the 
vital  action  inside  the  living  plant. 

12.  Plants  may  often  be  economically  regarded  as 
mere  producing  machines,  and  selection  as  an  im¬ 
proving  factor  depends  on  some  seedlings  being  better 
able  to  use  up  nitrogenous  matter  quickly  than  are 
others  from  the  same  parent. 

13.  Some  plants  have  proved  more  luxuriant  and 
prolific  in  other  countries  than  their  own,  showing 
that  plants  in  their  native  habitat  are  not  always, 
even  if  often,  at  their  best. 

14.  A  priori  we  may  have  no  evidence  of  a  plant’s 
elasticity,  either  under  climatic  variations  or  cultiva¬ 
tion,  but  reasoning  by  analogy,  and  the  instincts 
possessed  by  the  gardener  are  generally  enough  to 
solve  the  problem. 

15.  Physical  structure  and  the  general  appearance 
of  plants  alike  suggest  to  experts  a  course  of  treat¬ 
ment,  just  as  they  would  to  a  physician  who  had  to 
treat  a  patient  to  whom  he  could  not  say  a  word. 

16.  Roots  are  now  known  to  have  the  power  of 
dissolving  substances  by  their  acid  secreticns  and 
exudations  that  are  not  dissolvable  in  water. 

17.  The  main  point  is,  for  the  cultivator  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  dominant  desires,  so  to  speak,  of  the  plants 
to  be  grown.  Lime-loving  plants  are  often  peat- 
haters,  and  vice  versa.  A  good  analysis  of  soil  will 
be  a  broad  guide  as  to  the  dominant  manures  or 
other  additions  requisite  for  particular  crops.  Farm¬ 
yard  manure,  strengthened  with  chemical  manures, 
is  generally  better  than  either  alone,  as  we  here 
secure  the  maximum  of  mechanical  or  physical,  as 
well  as  of  chemical  stimulus. — F.  IF.  B. 

- — S» - 

SMITH’S  SNOW-WHITE  CLEMATIS 
JACKMANNI. 

Looking  over  a  friend's  garden  a  few  days  ago,  I  was 
much  impressed  with  the  sterling  good  qualities  of 
this  grand  Clematis.  It  is  a  genuine  white  Jack- 
manni,  with  even  better-shaped  flowers  than  the  type, 
and  the  blooms,  pure  satiny  white,  haveplenty  of  sub¬ 
stance.  And  what  a  bloomer  it  is  !  Not  even  Jack- 
manni  itself  is  more  floriferous.  Those  who  have  it 
not  should  certainly  get  it  if  they  want  a  good  thing 
in  the  Clematis  way. — X. 
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Choice  Plants  in  Flower, 

Lilium  croceum. — All  the  Lilies  are  choice  and 
beautiful  for  garden  decoration,  but  that  under 
notice  is  easily  grown,  flowers  regularly  and  the 
flowers  are  rich  in  colour.  The  stems  are  generally 
ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  but  under  high  culture  and 
suitable  conditions  grow  twice  that  height, 
terminating  in  a  triangular  raceme  of  erect,  widely 
funnel-shaped  flowers  of  a  rich  orange  or  golden 
yellow,  tinted  with  scarlet,  and  finely  dotted  with 
crimson. 

Gentiana  lutea. — Some  would-be  cultivators  of 
this  species  complain  of  a  difficulty  in  growing  it, 
but  north  or  south  in  this  country  it  will  grow  in 
any  good  garden  soil  whether  that  has  been  specially 
prepared  for  it  or  not.  Some  grow  it  in  a  bed  of 
peaty  material  and  also  succeed ;  but  the  real  secret 
seems  to  be  to  get  it  planted  in  deeply-tilled  well- 
drained  soil,  and  allow  it  to  get  thoroughly  established 
without  disturbing  it.  The  fleshy  roots  then 
penetrate  the  soil  deeply,  and  large,  smooth,  glaucous, 
many  ribbed  leaves  like  a  white  Hellebore  (Veratrum 
album)  are  produced,  having  a  handsome  effect. 
The  stems  grow  about  3J  ft.  high,  producing  tier 
above  tier  of  clear  yellow  flowers. 

Melittis  Melissophyllum.  —  Old-fashioned 
border  plants  are  often  very  showy,  and  this  may  be 
reckoned  one  of  them.  The  stems  are  well  furnished 
with  large  leaves  and  generally  grow  about  a  foot  in 
height,  bearing  in  their  axils  large  white,  two-lipped 
flowers.  The  middle  lobe  of  the  lower  lip  is  purple 
with  a  white  edge,  and  the  purple  extends  down  into 
the  throat.  It  is  a  long  lived  and  easily  grown  plant. 

Heuchera  micrantha.— The  leaves  of  this 
Heuchera  are  5-7  Tobed,  concave,  and  green.  The 
flower  stems  grow  about  12  in.  to  16  in.  high,  bear¬ 
ing  a  long,  graceful  panicle  of  minute  creamy  white 
flowers  with  salmon  coloured  anthers.  Small  as  the 
individual  flowers  are  they  are  very  beautiful  in  the 
mass,  especially  when  used  for  mixing  with  cut 
flowers.  The  plant  is  easily  increased  by  division 
either  in  the  autumn  or  spring  months. 

Papaver  pilosum. — The  stems  of  this  Poppy 
grow  about  2  ft.  high,  and  they  like  the  leaves  are 
densely  villous  or  pilose.  The  flowers  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  of  moderate  size  for  a  Poppy,  but  they  are 
delicate  in  texture  and  of  a  beautiful  salmon-orange 
colour.  The  plant  is  perennial,  and  although  a 
native  of  some  parts  of  Greece  is  hardy  in  various 
parts  of  this  country,  even  in  the  north.  It  may 
well  be  grown  by  way  of  contrast  to  P.  orientale. 

Geranium  pratense. — There  are  few  species  of 
Geranium  that  present  a  more  striking  or  showy 
effect  when  in  bloom  than  this  British  wilding,  which 
should  certainly  be  included  in  all  good  collections 
of  herbaceous  plants.  The  typical  wild  form  has 
bright  blue  flowers,  but  there  are  varieties  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  with  pale  blue,  striped,  pure  white  and  also 
double  flowers,  all  of  which  are  more  deserving  of 
cultivation  than  in  the  case  of  several  which  are 
grown.  The  double  variety  is  the  latest  to  come 
into  bloom. 

Lychnis  Flos-jovis. — There  are  numerous  fine 
things  amongst  the  species  of  Lychnis  which  add 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  herbaceous  border  during 
the  months  of  June  and  July  at  least,  although 
several  of  them  can  be  continued  much  later.  The 
species  under  notice  grows  from  6  in.  to  12  in.  high 
according  to  soil  and  situation,  and  has  woolly  white 
leaves  which  serve  to  show  off  the  beauty  of  the 
flowers.  The  latter  are  of  a  beautiful  rose  with 
silvery  scales  at  the  throat,  and  are  borne  in  a  dense 
terminal,  fascicled  cyme. 

Rodgersia  podophylla. — Both  the  leaves  and 
the  flowers  of  this  fine  Japanese  subject  are  highly 
ornamental.  Flowers  are  produced  only  when  the 
plant  is  well  established  and  gets  strong.  Individu¬ 
ally  they  are  small  and  creamy  white,  but  very 
graceful  in  the  pyramidally  branched  panicle.  The 
leaves  are  orbicular,  but  divided  into  five  wedge- 
shaped  segments  of  considerable  length,  and  have  a 
beautiful  bronzy  tint,  especially  when  young.  It 
likes  a  situation  near  water,  so  that  when  grown  in 
the  ordinary  border  the  soil  should  be  dug  out  to  a 
depth  of  two  feet  and  the  hole  filled  with  some  rich 
material  to  encourage  vigorous  growth. 

Veronica  Teucrium. — As  seen  in  gardens  this  is 
a  variable  plant  both  as  to  habit  and  stature,  but  the 


flowers  are  always  of  a  bright  blue  and  produced  in 
great  profusion.  The  plant  is  easily  propagated 
either  by  cuttings  in  sandy  soil  under  a  hand  light 
or  by  division.  It  is  most  effective  when  grown  in 
lines  or  in  broad  masses  ;  and  seeing  that  increase  is 
easy  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  up  any  quantity 
of  stock. 

Erigeron  aurantiacum. — The  large  orange- 
coloured  flower-heads  of  this  Erigeron  are  produced 
singly  on  stems  6  in.  or  8  in.  high.  The  leaves  are 
small  and  tufted  ;  and  in  fact  we  are  surprised  that 
it  has  not  made  more  headway  in  gardens  since  its 
introduction.  It  is  easily  propagated  by  division 
and  grows  in  any  fairly  good  garden  soil. 

 ♦  

SCIENTIFIC  SENTENCES. 

If,  to  employ  the  words  of  the  stereotyped  advertise¬ 
ment,  this  should  meet  the  eye  of  Professor  Michael 
Foster,  or  failing  that  then  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge, 
of  Dublin,  who  has  quoted  an  odd  sentence  from 
Professor  Foster  at  the  head  of  his  paper  on 
“  Culture  v.  Nature,”  which  was  found  on  p.  678 
last  week,  will  one  or  both  kindly  explain  what  it  is 
intended  to  convey  in  the  quotation.  I  am  not  a 
scientist,  and  in  that  respect  am  lacking  in  the  true 
inspiration  of  the  cult.  I  am  only  a  poor  scribe  who 
has  to  put  what  he  has  to  say  in  plain,  simple, 
unpretentious  language,  and  to  whom  all  strange 
word  phrasing  is  mystery. 

Now  the  quotation  runs,  “  All  knowledge  is  of  use 
if  applied  aright ;  no  knowledge  is  of  use  if  applied 
awry.”  This  is,  at  the  best,  but  a  somewhat  garbled 
paraphrase  of  the  famous  and  too  often  distorted 
quotation,  ”  A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing. 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  aperient  spring,”  by 
which  the  poet  meant  to  convey  the  moral  that  if 
you  would  have  knowledge  then  get  much  rather 
than  little.  But  Professor  Foster  says,  “  All  know¬ 
ledge  is  of  use  if  applied  aright.”  Just  so,  and  all 
knowledge  is  of  use  howsoever  applied  ;  but  what  he 
doubtless  meant  to  say  was  that  “  All  knowledge  is 
of  most  use  when  applied  aright.” 

Then  comes  the  strange  remark,  "  No  knowledge 
is  of  use  when  applied  awry.”  Here  the  negative  is 
placed  before  the  noun,  with  the  result  that  it  con¬ 
veys  the  information  “  ignorance  is  of  use  when 
applied  awry.”  Had  the  sentence  been  properly 
written,  it  would  have  read,  “  All  knowledge  is  of 
use,  and  should  be  applied  aright  ;  but  knowledge  is 
of  no  use  if  applied  wrongly.”  In  that  sense  all 
horticulturists  will  cordially  adopt  the  moral,  the 
which  is — get  knowledge,  and  then  use  it  worthily 
and  profitably. — A.  D. 

- - - 

FREELANDS,  PERTH, 

The  magnificent  residence  of  C.  L.  Wood,  Esq.,  is 
situated  about  three  miles  from  Perth  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river  Earn,  and  is  surrounded  with  noble 
Beeches  of  quite  colossal  proportions.  In  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  the  trees  considerable  forethought  had  been 
taken  in  the  arrangement  of  them,  so  as  to  develop 
and  enrich  the  natural  beauty  of  the  situation. 
When  passing  through  the  grounds  I  could  not  help 
thinking  how  far-seeing  some  of  the  planters' 
gardeners  were  three  or  four  generations  ago,  as 
every  tree  and  shrub  had  their  proper  places. 

The  pleasure  grounds  and  gardens  of  Freelands 
have  many  attractions  for  the  lover  of  horticulture 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  at  the  time  of  my 
visit,  May  16th,  the  centre  of  gravity  was  to  be 
found  in  the  plant  houses.  Mr.  Sharpe,  who  con¬ 
ducts  the  gardening  operations  here,  guided  me  to 
them,  and  I  must  say  that  a  wonderful  treat  was  in 
store.  The  first  houses  entered  were  the  two  cool 
ones,  measuring  20  ft.  by  10  ft.  each,  and  in  these 
two  houses  I  counted  450  spikes  of  Odontoglossum 
crispum  and  varieties,  and  some  800  Masdevallia 
flowers,  etc.,  making  one  of  the  finest  displays  I  had 
seen  for  many  a  day.  The  East  Indian  house  was 
gay  with  Cypripedium  Lawrenceanum,  C.  barbatum, 
C.  Veitchii,  C.  grande,  Vanda  suavis,  Laslia  pur- 
purata,  Cattleya  Skinnerii,  Dendrobium  Wardia- 
num,  D.  Jamesianum,  D.  infundibulum,  D.  thyrsi- 
florum,  D.  densiflorum,  many  representatives  of 
each. 

The  forcing  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables  is 
carried  on  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  Vines,  Peaches,  and  Melons  were 
looking  exceedingly  well.  The  whole  establishment 
reflects  great  credit  upon  Mr.  Sharpe  for  his  able 
management. — J.  McNab. 


ABOUT  MOLES. 

Taking  his  size  into  consideration,  the  mole  is  the 
strongest  animal  we  know.  Whatever  he  does,  too, 
he  does  with  all  his  might.  One  can  see  the  reason 
of  the  comparison  "  blind  as  a  bat ;  ”  but  why  folks 
should  ever  say  “  blind  as  a  mole  ”  is  incompre¬ 
hensible.  Watch  him  as  he  runs  about  in  the  bright 
sunshine,  after  a  spell  of  underground  work,  and  tell 
me  whether  you  think  those  eyes  of  his,  small  though 
they  are,  do  not  serve  him  in  good  stead.  And  that 
beautiful  coat  never  shows  any  dirt  upon  it,  no 
matter  how  clayey  the  soil  may  be  amongst  which  he 
works.  Considering  the  good  services  he  renders 
the  farmer,  it  is  hard  rather  that  the  “  mowdie- 
warps,”  as  moles  are  called  in  some  counties — a 
corruption  of  the  old  English  name,  “  moldwarp,”  a 
thrower  up  of  earth — should  be  looked  upon  as  foes, 
and  hunted  out  so  mercilessly.  True  it  is  that  he 
spoils  the  appearance  of  some  of  our  fine  lawns,  but 
then  the  number  of  worms  and  insects  that  he  can 
dispose  of  is  simply  incredible.  Out  in  the  fields, 
in  wet  pasturelands,  having  insufficient  drainage,  he 
is  most  useful  ;  that,  in  fact,  is  his  legitimate 
domain.  The  tunnels  he  makes  drains  the  lands 
perfectly,  and  those  mounds  of  fine  earth  that  he 
throws  up  make  the  soil  so  fertile  that  the  cattle 
invariably  thrive  better  on  such  than  they  will  else¬ 
where.  The  chief  objection,  of  course,  to  those 
unremitting  labours  is  that  in  mowing  lands  the 
hillocks  he  raises  cause  the  hay-cutting  machines  to 
break  down  when  they  come  in  contact  with  them. 
But  surely  even  this  need  not  lead  to  the  wholesale 
destruction  in  other  places  of  one  of  the  most  indus¬ 
trious  and  useful  of  our  small  animals.  True,  he 
will  destroy  and  eat  the  young  of  the  privileged 
robin  redbreast ;  the  nestlings  of  the  willow  wren  he 
will  not  spare  either  ;  in  fact,  no  small  bird  that 
builds  its  nest  on  the  ground  is  safe  from  our  so-called 
blind  mole.  He  too,  however,  has  his  enemies 
amongst  the  birds  of  prey  ;  these  will  watch  for  him 
as  he  throws  up  his  hillocks  of  fine  earth,  and  secure 
him  when  they  can.  By  the  way,  sheep  thrive 
especially  well  on  pastures  where  the  moles  are 
busiest.  The  grass  that  grows  upon  the  hillocks 
suits  them  perfectly.  And  the  small  farmer  has  no 
better  dressing  for  spreading  on  his  fields  than  the  soil 
that  has  been  worked  by  the  mole  — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Gardening  Miscellany. 

A  CALIFORNIAN  INSECTICIDE 
DISTRIBUTOR. 

I  hear  there  is  a  light  apparatus  successfully  used 
in  California  or  the  United  States  for  cleansing  trees 
from  insects  very  effectually.  It  has  been  described 
to  me  as  follows :  Consisting  of  a  tank  holding 
twenty  or  thirty  gallons,  into  which  is  fitted  a  small 
double-action  force  pump  to  force  a  solution  of 
caustic  soda  through  hose  with  sprays  or  fine  jets. 
The  hose  coils  and  uncoils  on  a  reel  fixed  to  the  tank, 
and  underneath  the  tank  is  a  small  heater  to  keep  the 
temperature  of  the  contents  at  130°  Fahrenheit. 
Perhaps  from  this  explanation  some  of  your  corres¬ 
pondents  could  give  me  some  further  information 
respecting  the  machine,  and  say  also  where  one 
can  be  procured.— J .  Compton  Merryweather,  63,  Long 
Acre,  IV.C. 

ALYSSUM  MONTANUM. 

Several  of  the  species  of  Alyssum  are  notable  for 
the  profusion  of  flowers  which  they  produce  during 
the  months  of  May  and  June,  and  A.  saxatile  with 
its  variety  compactum  is  not  to  be  overlooked  in 
this  repect.  A.  montanum  is  however  a  dwarfer  and 
altogether  neater  plant,  with  lanceolate  scaly  leaves 
and  golden  yellow  flowers.  Being  naturally  a 
mountain  plant  it  is  well  adapted  for  culture  on 
rockwork,  where  a  great  amount  of  space  is 
altogether  unnecessary.  The  soil  in  which  it  is 
grown  may  be  a  mere  chink  or  crevice  amongst  the 
stones  or  rocks,  but  the  soil  in  the  pocket  or  crevice 
should  be  in  direct  connection  with  the  main  body 
below,  so  that  the  roots  may  penetrate  deeply  in 
quest  of  moisture,  and  the  latter  may  rise  by 
capillary  attraction  so  as  to  be  within  reach  of  the 
roots. 

KALMIA  ANGUSTIFOLIA. 

The  species  of  Kalmia  are  easily  grown  in  any  good 
garden  soil,  and  if  a  little  peat  is  added  where  the 
natural  soil  is  of  a  stiff  and  tenacious  character,  or 
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even  light  and  gravelly,  so  much  the  better.  The 
flowers  of  the  species  under  notice  vary  in  colour  in 
different  individuals,  but  they  are  generally  of  a 
deep  reddish  purple  and  produced  in  great  abund¬ 
ance  around  the  top  of  the  previous  year  s  wood 
The  apical  bud,  however,  contains  no  flowers,  but 
grows  into  a  leafy  shoot  about  the  time  the 
corymbs  of  bloom  open.  This  as  well  as  several 
other  species  of  Kalmia  are  useful  for  planting 
round  the  margins  of  large  beds  or  shrubbery 
borders.  It  is  a  native  of  Canada,  perfectly  hardy, 
and  flowers  with  greater  freedom  even  in  the  north 
than  K.  latifolia. 


CAMPANULA  G  F.  WILSON. 

This  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  a  hybrid 
between  C.  pulla  and  C.  turbinata  or  C.  Raineri. 
The  habit  of  the  plant  is  very  dwarf,  being  only  3  in. 
to  5  in.,  and  the  flower  stems  are  very  numerous, 
terminating  in  a  single  bell-shaped  bloom  inter¬ 
mediate  in  size  and  colour  between  the  above- 
mentioned  species.  The  leaves  are  small  and  ovate, 
or  the  upper  ones  are  lanceolate ;  in  the  early  part 
of  the  season  they  assume  quite  a  yellow  hue,  but 
become  of  a  uniform  green  later  on.  The  flowers 
are  bluish-purple,  and  sufficiently  large  to  render  the 
plant  suitable  and  highly  ornamental  in  good  sized 
clumps  upon  rockwork. 

CAMPANULA  RAINERI. 

Bellflowers  are  very  numerous  at  this  season  ot 
the  year,  and  that  under  notice  is  a  very  choice  one 
in  its  way  owing  to  its  dwarf  habit  and  relatively 
large  flowers.  In  exposed  and  relatively  dry  situa¬ 
tions,  C.  Raineri  usually  does  not  exceed  2  in.  or 
3  in.  in  height,  but  in  rich,  light  soil,  kept  moderately 
moist,  those  heights  are  doubled,  an  advantage  that 
is  seen  in  the  greater  number  of  flowers.  When 
very  dwarf  each  stem  produces  one  flower  only,  but 
as  it  gets  tall  and  strong,  several  branches  are 
developed,  each  producing  a  flower  of  a  deep  bluish- 
purple,  similar  in  shape  to  those  of  C.  turbinata,  but 
not  quite  so  large.  The  leaves  are  ovate  and  smaller 
than  those  of  the  last-named  species.  The  plant  is 
eminently  adapted  for  rockwork,  as  are  all  the  dwarf 
growing  species.  That  under  notice  is  flowering  with 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 

THE  ROCK  SOAPWORT. 

As  Saponaria  officinalis  in  the  single  or  double  state 
is  useful  for  the  herbaceous  border,  and  S.  calabrica 
for  the  annual  border  or  even  summer  flower  bedding, 
so  S.  ocymoides  differs  from  all  of  them  in  being 
adapted  for  creeping  over  the  ledges  of  rockwork. 
It  varies  considerably  in  the  colous  of  its  flowers, 
and  there  is  a  variety  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J. 
Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  grown  under  the  name  of 
S.  o.  splendidissima,  which  is  notable  for  the  rich 
dark  hue  of  its  flowers.  They  are  larger  than  the 
type  and  of  a  rich  rose-purple.  When  planted  on 
rockwork  the  stems  trail  on  the  ground  and  flower 
from  May  to  August  so  long  as  they  are  making  fresh 
growth. 

ACHILLEA  SERRATA. 

The  habit  and  general  appearance  of  this  herbaceous 
subject  remind  one  of  the  British  A.  Ptarmica,  but 
whereas  the  leaves  of  the  latter  are  very  finely 
serrate,  those  of  the  plant  under  notice  are  deeply 
serrated,  in  fact  almost  pinnatifid.  The  flowers  are 
white  and  produced  in  small  corymbs  terminating 
the  stems  and  branches.  It  grows  usually  about 
18  in.  high,  and  is  therefore  suitable  for  the  second 
line  of  the  herbaceous  border.  There  is  a  double 
form  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J  Laing  &  Sons, 
Forest  Hill,  which  would  be  useful  in  the  cut  state 
in  the  same  way  as  the  double  form  of  A.  Ptarmica. 
The  plant  is  of  the  easiest  culture  and  increase. 

PHACELIA  CAM  PAN  U  LAR  IA. 

The  campanulate  flowers  of  this  annual  present  an 
intense  shade  of  blue  seldom  met  with  except  in  the 
Gentians,  and  even  there  the  tint  is  not  exactly  the 
same.  Eutoca  viscida  in  the  same  family,  perhaps, 
approaches  it  most  closely,  but  the  plant  under 
notice  is  the  finer  of  the  two,  and  ought  to  be  more 
extensively  grown  in  large  clumps,  beds,  or  lines,  in 
prominent  places  where  its  peculiar  beauty  would  be 
seen  to  best  advantage.  In  many  private  gardens 
much  use  is  made  of  Nemophila  insignis  for  pro¬ 
ducing  an  effect  along  the  edges  of  borders  in  which 
various  subjects  are  planted  ;  but  the  flowers  at  their 


best  are  only  of  a  rich  sky  blue.  In  the  case  of  the 
plant  under  notice  it  would  be  well  to  thin  it  out 
properly  in  its  early  stages  in  order  to  ensure  as  long 
a  period  of  growth  as  possible,  for  by  so  doing  the 
season  of  display  is  greatly  prolonged.  The  leaves 
are  roundly  heart-shaped,  and  the  petioles  and 
stems  are  purple. 

DIANTHUS  AM8IGUUS. 

The  plant  of  this  name  is  evidently  closely  allied  to 
D.  cruentus,  but  has  larger  flowers  of  a  different 
shade  of  colour.  They  are  aggregated  in  the  same 
way  in  fascicled  cvmes,  and  are  of  a  rose-purple  or 
red.  The  linear  leaves  are  grass-like  and  glaucous, 
and  the  stems  attain  a  height  of  12  in.  to  16  in.  It 
seems  capable  of  improvement,  by  seed-sowing  and 
selection,  to  get  larger  flowers.  The  disc  of  the 
oetals  is  furnished  with  long,  scattered,  blackish  hairs, 
that  are  more  conspicuous  than  in  many  other  kinds 
in  cultivation. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  MONTANUM. 

Several  hardy  Chrysanthemums  are  now  prized  by 
hardy  plant  lovers,  but  that  under  notice  is  distinct 
from  the  sorts  generally  grown.  In  some  respectsC. 
montanum  approaches  C.  Leucanthemum,  especially 
in  habit,  but  both  the  leaves  and  the  flowers  are 
appreciably  distinct.  The  plant  grows  about  12  in. 
to  18  in.  high,  and  has  white  rayed  flowers  with  a 
hemispherical  and  very  prominent  golden  yellow 
disc.  The  stems  are  more  leafy  than  those  of  C. 
Leucanthemum,  the  Ox-eye  Daisy  of  our  meadows  ; 
the  lower  ones  are  spathulate,  the  middle  ones 
oblanceolate,  and  the  uppermost  linear,  but  all  are 
deeply  cut  or  serrate.  The  stems  are  somewhat 
branched,  each  shoot  terminating  in  a  large  flower 
head.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the  latter  is  the 
elevated  character  of  the  disc,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
obviously  that  the  French  give  it  the  name  of  Puyde 
Dome.  We  noted  several  plants  of  it  in  the  nursery 
of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 

CAMPANULA  GARGANICA  AUGUSTA 

It  is  now  pretty  well-known  amongst  growers  that 
C.  garganica  is  a  variable  plant,  and  particularly  so 
if  raised  from  seeds.  Some  have  smooth  stems  and 
leaves,  while  others  are  more  or  less  densely  hairy 
all  over,  and  the  flowers  vary  in  size  and  depth  of 
colour.  The  variety  under  notice  is  flowering 
amongst  the  collection  of  hardy  plants  at  Forest 
Hill  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons.  It 
is  of  the  smooth  type,  the  stems,  leaves  and  calyx 
being  perfectly  glabrous  and  shining.  The  pedicels 
of  the  flowers  are  purple,  while  the  stems  and  leaves 
are  more  or  less  tinted  with  that  hue,  especially  the 
leaves,  which  are  netted  with  purple  veins.  The 
flowers  are  similar  in  form  to  the  type,  but  of  a  much 
darker  and  richer  hue.  The  variety  is  easily 
distinguishable  amongst  the  other  species  and 
varieties. 

ORCHID  NOTES  TnD  GLEANINGS. 


The  Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 

Where  no  specially-constructed  houses  exist  for 
the  cultivation  of  these  plants,  a  great  deal  will 
depend  as  to  ultimate  success  in  their  culture  on  the 
making  of  a  proper  selection  of  sorts  likely  to  be  at 
home  in  the  structures  at  hand.  On  this  point  I 
would  advise  amateurs  to  consult  one  of  the  leading 
nurserymen  before  making  haphazard  purchases,  for 
I  cannot  help  thinking  if  this  were  done  more  often 
than  it  is  a  lot  of  unpleasantness  between  employer 
and  employed  would  be  avoided,  and  well-grown  and 
well-flowered  plants  be  the  result. 

East  India  House. — An  abundance  of  moisture 
will  be  required  in  this  house,  with  the  admission  of 
a  corresponding  amount  of  air,  so  that  the  atmosphere 
will  not  feel  or  seem  stuffy  when  you  enter  the  house. 
We  syringe  all  our  plants  overhead  now,  but  not 
heavily.  A  fine  rose  should  be  used  for  this  opera¬ 
tion,  or  a  very  fine  spray  is  made  by  putting  the 
finger  over  the  nozzle  of  the  syringe.  It  will  not  be 
difficult  to  keep  up  a  night  temperature  of  70°,  with 
a  rise  of  io°  to  150  by  day  ;  air  is  left  on  all  night  by 
means  of  the  bottom  ventilators,  which  are  close  to 
the  hot-water  pipes. 

Cattleya  House. — This  is  just  now  gay  with 
Cattleya  gigas  and  C.  g.  Sanderiana,  which  is  freer 
flowering  than  the  type  and  carries  more  flowers  to 
a  spike. 

Odontoglossum  Harryanum  is  making  a  good 


show.  We  have  several  ten-flowered  spikes,  which  as 
far  as  I  have  seen  is  as  many  as  they  produce  under 
cultivation.  We  shall  now  remove  them  to  their 
summer  quarters,  the  cool  house,  where  the  Miltonia 
Vexillarium  is  already  quartered.  The  latter  will 
now  be  repotted,  but  before  doing  so  will  receive  a 
thorough  clean  up.  Should  there  be  any  thrips,  which 
is  almost  sure  to  be  the  case,  as  they  have  been  left 
unchecked  whilst  the  plants  have  been  delighting 
their  owner  with  their  gorgeous  blossoms,  one  or  two 
dippings  in  tobacco  water  will  soon  settle  them. 

Odontoglossum  Rossii  Majus. — What  a  little 
gem  this  is  !  quite  an  amateur's  plant.  It  takes  up 
but  little  room,  whilst  the  flowers  to  be  got  from  a 
6-in.  pan  when  doing  well  is  surprising.  Some  three 
or  four  years  ago  it  could  be  seen  at  the  auction 
rooms  in  shoals,  both  in  bloom  and  as  imported 
pieces,  but  you  rarely  meet  with  it  now  in  good 
condition.  Flowered  to  death,  I  am  afraid,  must  be 
the  verdict.  They  last  a  long  time  in  bloom,  and 
unless  the  plant  is  relieved  by  cutting  them  off  early, 
it  must  of  necessity  suffer,  and  the  growths  that  follow 
be  small.  We  treat  ours  somewhat  different  to  most 
growers  by  giving  them  a  rest  after  they  have 
flowered  in  a  light  airy  position,  and  water  very 
sparingly,  only  enough  in  fact  being  given  to  keep  the 
bulbs  plump.  They  are  just  now  breaking  away  and 
rooting  freely  from  the  base  of  the  young  growths, 
which  is  about  one  inch  high,  and  will  be  at  once 
repotted.  -  I  prefer  doing  these  now  to  any  other  time, 
as  they  are  now  in  a  condition  to  speedily  take 
advantage  of  the  new  material  supplied,  which 
should  be  good  peat  and  fresh  sphagnum  moss  in 
equal  parts. 

Temperatures. — Cattleya  house,  65°  at  night, with 
a  rise  of  150  to  20°  in  the  daytime  with  sun  heat 
will  do  no  harm.  Cool  house,  50°  to  550  at  night, 
with  a  rise  of  io°  by  day. — C. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  the  2 1st  ult.,  the  Orchids  mentioned  below  were 
exhibited  and  accorded  the  awards  recorded  in  each 
case. 

Cattleya  Empress  Frederick. 

A  spike  of  a  beautiful  hybrid  bearing  four  flowers 
under  the  above  name  was  shown  by  Baron  Schroder 
(gardener,  Mr.  H.  Ballantine),  The  Dell,  Egham. 
The  seed  parent  was  Cattleya  mossise  crossed  with 
C.  Dowiana,  and  as  m:ght  be  expected  something 
fine  is  the  result.  The  flowers  are  of  great  size,  and 
although  the  sepals  and  petals  are  not  very  highly 
coloured,  the  lip  is  so.  The  lamina  is  of  great  size 
and  of  an  intense  rich  purple,  margined  with  a 
pale  almost  white  hue.  Considering  that  C.  Dowiana 
was  used  as  the  pollen  parent  we  should  have 
expected  a  greater  amount  of  crimson  and  gold  in 
the  throat ;  but  such  as  it  is,  the  result  is  a  very 
handsome  and  we  are  assured  a  unique  Cattleya,  for 
there  is  only  one  in  existence.  First-class  Certificate. 

Laelia  purpurata  The  Dell  van. 

The  varieties  of  L.  purpurata  are  already  pretty 
numerous,  but  that  under  notice  appears  to  be  quite 
distinct  from  any.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  pale, 
but  the  lamina  of  the  lip  is  of  a  dark  purple,  heavily 
shaded  with  bronze  as  if  there  was  a  tendency  to 
approach  the  type  of  L.  grandis.  Some  cut  flowers 
shown  by  Baron  Schroder  were  accorded  an  Award 
of  Merit. 

Sobralia  Lucasiana. 

The  stems  of  this  Sobralia  are  about  2S  ft.  high, 
with  broadly  lanceolate,  accuminate,  many-nerved 
deep  green  leaves.  A  noticeable  feature  of  it  is  the 
shortness  of  the  various  segments  of  the  flower. 
The  sepals  are  obiong  and  suddenly  narrowed  to  a 
cuspidate  point,  and  white  or  slightly  tinted  with 
blush.  The  petals  are  much  broader,  and  tinted 
with  lilac,  but  otherwise  similar.  The  lip  is  bifid,  lilac- 
purple,  yellow  on  each  side  of  the  throat,  and  marbled 
with  orange  in  the  tube  ;  the  tube  externally  is  white 
slightly  tinted  with  yellow.  A  First-class  Certificate 
was  awarded  when  shown  by  C.  J.  Lucas,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  G.  Duncan),  Warnham  Court, 
Horsham. 

Cattleya  Amesias. 

In  this  we  have  a  large  flowered  white  Cattleya  of 
similar  habit,  size,  and  form  to  the  white  varieties  of 
C.  Mossias.  The  sepals  are  oblong  and  white,  the 
petals  elliptic,  undulate,  and  crisped  at  the  edge, 
and  similar  in  hue.  The  lip  also  is  white  with  a 
large,  orange,  bifid  blotch  in  the  throat  extending  to 
the  base  ;  the  lamina  shows  the  faintest  tint  of  blush. 
Award  of  Merit. 
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Cattleya  princeps. 

The  stems  of  this  Cattleya  are  terete,  angled,  and 
furrowed,  resembling  those  of  C.  guttata,  and 
terminated  by  two  oblong,  leathery,  deep  green 
leaves.  The  sepals  are  oblong,  the  lateral  ones 
being  strongly  falcate,  yellowish,  heavily  shaded,  and 
spotted  with  crimson-purple,  and  also  shaded  with 
brown.  The  petals  are  spathulate,  greenish-yellow 
at  the  base,  and  of  a  clearer  purple  upwards  than  the 
sepals,  and  yellow  at  the  edge.  The  three-lobed  lip 
is  bent  above  the  base,  with  ovate,  white,  lateral 
lobes ;  the  middle  lobe  is  clawed  with  an  oblate 
lamina,  heavily  covered  with  purple  warts  on  a  white 
or  palest  lilac  ground  ;  the  long  claw  is  yellow 
slightly  mottled  with  purple.  Both  this  and  the  last 
named  were  shown  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St. 
Albans,  and  received  Awards  of  Merit. 

Dendrobium  Souvenir  d’Alec. 

The  stems  of  this  Dendrobe  vary  from  i  ft.  to  2  ft. 
in  height,  and  are  terete,  slightly  thickened  at  the 
nodes,  bearing  oblong-lanceolate  leaves,  which  are 
deciduous,  in  two  ranks.  The  medium  sized  flowers 
are  borne  in  lateral  clusters  of  one  to  three,  and  are 
pure  white.  The  sepals  are  oblong,  the  petals 
lanceolate,  and  the  lip  ovate  and  revolute,  undulated 
at  the  edges,  and  showing  the  faintest  tint  of  yellow 
on  the  disc.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it 
when  shown  by  Hamar  Bass,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
James  Hamilton),  Byrkley,  Burton-on-Trent. 

Cattleya  Warneri  marmorata. 
Altogether  this  is  a  dwarf  habited  plant  with 
rather  showy  flowers.  The  linear-oblong  sepals  are 
of  an  intense  purple  with  a  white  stripe  along  the 
lower  half  of  the  midrib.  The  petals  are  elliptic 
with  a  white  midrib,  and  splashed  with  white 
towards  the  sides  on  an  intense  purple  ground.  The 
lamina  of  the  lip  is  crisped  at  the  edges,  and  of  a 
darker  hue  than  the  petals  ;  the  side  lobes  and  tube 
are  paler  and  splashed  with  white.  A  p'ant  was 
exhibited  by  J.  T.  Gabriel,  Esq.,  32,  Palace  Road, 
Streatham  Hill,  and  received  an  Award  of  Merit. 

Cncidium  Lanneanum. 

The  flowers  of  imported  specimens  vary  considerably 
with  paler  and  darker  hues.  The  sepals  and  petals 
may  be  described  as  of  a  rich  brown  reticulated  with 
yellow,  because  the  brown  spots  or  blotches  are  so 
numerous  that  they  become  amalgamated  almost 
into  one  piece.  The  lip  is  also  very  rich  in  colour, 
having  the  side  lobes  and  all  the  basal  area  of  a  deep 
purple,  while  thereniform  lamina  is  of  a  soft  yet  rich 
violet  purple.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  a 
plant  shown  by  E.  H.  Woodall,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
Hughes),  St.  Nicholas  House,  Scarborough. 

Grammatophyllum  Seegerianum 
The  stately  and  showy  character  of  this  Orchid  (of 
which  we  gave  an  illustration  in  our  issue  for 
January  2)  is  now  getting  pretty  well  known  ;  and  it 
only  remains  for  Orchid  growers  generally  to  make 
it  popular.  A  single  scape  Will  bear  from  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  or  more  flowers,  not  merely  of  small  size, 
and  as  one  would  expect,  but  each  individual  of 
handsome  size.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  heavily 
marked  with  large  brown  blotches  on  a  yellowish 
ground.  The  lip  is  smaller,  suffused  with  sepia 
brown  on  the  side  lobes,  and  has  three  lines  of  a 
similar  hue  extending  to  the  apex  of  the  middle 
lobe  and  forking  towards  their  apices.  An  Award 
of  Merit  was  accorded  it  when  shown  by  C.  J. 
Lucas,  Esq 

Cypripedium  Telemachus. 

The  seed  parent  of  this  hybrid  was  C.  Lawrenceanum, 
and  the  pollen  parent  C.  niveum.  The  leaves  are 
notably  broad  and  short,  elliptic,  cuspidate,  rather 
heavily  netted  with  dark  green  on  a  greenish-yellow 
ground,  and  3  in.  to  3^  in.  long.  The  scape  is  one- 
flowered  and  about  18  in.  high.  The  upper  sepal  is 
rose  with  green  veins  and  a  white  edge.  The  petals 
are  green  at  the  base,  and  rose  on  the  upper  two-thirds 
of  their  length,  mottled  with  black.  The  lip  is  pale 
dull  purple  and  marked  with  deeper  coloured  spots. 
A  plant  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea, 
received  an  Award  of  Merit. 


Laelia  purpurata. 

A  very  superior  form  of  this  superb  Laelia  was  in 
bloom  recently  in  the  collection  formed  by  A.  Gill, 
Esq.,  at  Fairfield,  Aberdeen.  The  sepals  and  petals 
were  pure  white,  and  exceptionally  wide,  and  the 
lip  dark  purple  and  of  great  size  and  substance. 
Mr.  Grigor,  who  is  the  gardener  at  Fairfield,  is  proud 
of  it,  and  well  he  may  be. — J .  McNab. 


WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN. 


Anthuriums. — As  the  spathes  of  A.  Scherzeria- 
num  and  its  varieties,  as  well  as  A.  Rothschildianum, 
A.  ferrierense,  A.  Andreanum,  and  others  of  that 
class,  get  shabby  they  should  be  cut  off  and  the 
plants  placed  in  a  warmer  atmosphere  to  encourage 
fresh  growth.  This  as  a  rule  is  easy  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  if  the  plants  have  during  their  flowering  period 
been  kept  in  a  cool  place. 

Bougainvillea  glabra. — If  properly  managed 
two  crops  of  bloom  in  a  season  can  be  obtained  from 
this  plant  grown  in  a  stove  or  other  warm  house. 
After  flowering  they  may  be  rested  a  while,  and 
started  into  fresh  growth.  A  finer  display  may  be 
obtained  from  plants  in  a  greenhouse,  but  only  one 
crop  a  season  can  be  expected,  owing  to  the  slower 
development  of  growth.  Those  plants  from  which 
it  is  intended  to  take  two  crops  of  bloom  should  be 
grown  in  pots  as  they  can  be  transferred  to  a  cooler 
house  when  it  is  intended  to  rest  them. 

Amaryllis. — Late  batches  of  this  class  of  plants 
hould  not  be  overlooked  in  the  multiplicity  of  work 
at  this  period  of  the  year.  The  ripening  of  the 
foliage  should  not  be  unduly  hastened  by  entirely 
withholding  water.  Rather  give  the  bulbs  a  full 
supply  until  the  leaves  begin  to  change  colour 
naturally,  when  a  gradually  smaller  quantity  may  be 
used. 

Valottas. — As  the  Valottas  commence  to  throw 
up  their  spikes  of  bloom  bring  them  into  more 
prominent  positions  where  their  beauty  will  be  seen. 
They  profit  largely  by  applications  of  liquid  manure 
and  plenty  of  light.  A  succession  can  be  kept  up 
by  growing  the  bulbs  in  houses  of  different  tempera¬ 
tures,  or  by  retarding  some  in  a  cool  frame. 

Chrysanthemums. — Plenty  of  attention  must 
now  be  given  to  Chrysanthemums  which  are  making 
rapid  growth.  Copious  waterings  must  be  given 
during  the  prevalence  of  dry  weather,  but  manure 
water  will  not  be  necessary  till  the  buds  begin  to 
develop.  The  stems  must  be  securely  staked  lest 
they  get  broken  down  by  blustering  wind,  especially 
when  accompanied  by  heavy  showers  of  rain. 

Vineries. — Succession  houses  where  the  grapes 
are  now  ripe  should  be  kept  cool  and  freely  ven¬ 
tilated,  particularly  when  the  weather  is  bright,  and 
unless  there  be  a  succession  of  cold  wet  days, 
artificial  heat  may  be  dispensed  with.  This  cannot 
be  done,  however,  in  the  case  of  those  houses  where 
the  grapes  are  just  commencing  to  colour.  A  warm, 
dry  atmosphere  must  be  maintained  with  free 
ventilation,  and  all  damping  down  must  be  done 
early  in  the  day. 

Peaches  on  Open  Walls — Continue  to  lay  in 
the  young  wood  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  the 
open  walls  so  that  the  necessary  amount  of  wood  to 
properly  cover  the  same  can  be  determined.  The 
foliage  of  one  shoot  should  not  be  allowed  to  over¬ 
hang  that  of  another,  at  all  events  not  to  any  extent. 
The  superfluous  wood  may  then  be  removed  at  once. 
Young  trees  are  liable  to  grow  too  extensively,  and  to 
produce  branches  liable  to  disturb  the  balance  of 
the  tree.  Such  excessively  strong  shoots  should  be 
tied  down  to  a  hoiizontal  position,  and  any  laterals 
they  may  make  removed  to  repress  their  undesirable 
vigour. 

Cherries  on  Walls.— See  to  the  netting  of  trees 
on  walls  as  soon  as  the  fruits  commence  to  colour, 
otherwise  the  birds  will  play  havoc  with  them  in  a 
few  days,  particularly  if  the  weather  is  dry  and  food 
is  scarce.  A  forked  stick  or  two  should  be  used  to 
keep  the  nets  off  the  trees,  otherwise  the  birds  alight¬ 
ing  on  the  nets  can  easily  get  at  the  fruit. 

Strawberries. —The  layering  of  runners  in  pots 
for  next  winter’s  forcing  should  not  longer  be 
delayed,  otherwise  it  means  loss  of  time,  and  good 
sized  plants  and  well-ripened  crowns  will  be  out  of 
the  question.  Use  a  compost  of  good  substantial 
loam  with  a  little  well-decayed  cow  manure. 

Roses. — Owing  to  the  dry  weather  that  has 
hitherto  prevailed,  green-fly  is  proving  rather 
troublesome  on  Roses,  and  the  leaf-rolling  cater¬ 
pillars  are  as  plentiful  as  ever.  A  close  watch  will 
have  to  be  kept  on  the  latter,  or  they  will  do 
incalculable  mischief  to  the  unfolding  blossoms,  that 
require  all  the  support  they  can  get  in  the  way  of 
foliage.  Clean  water  applied  with  some  force  by 
means  of  the  garden  engine  would  do  much  to  free 
the  bushes  of  aphides,  and  if  necessary  strong  soap¬ 
suds  might  be  applied  in  the  case  of  valuable  plants. 


Annuals. — Late  sown  kinds  will  now  require 
thinning  ;  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  a  better  dis¬ 
play  can  be  obtained  from  thick  sowings,  because 
the  plants  and  flowers  are  smaller  and  their  glory 
of  short  duration ;  the  more  crowded  they  are 
the  fewer  flowers  are  produced,  as  branching  of  the 
stems  is  impossible.  A  droughty  time  serves  to 
hasten  the  evil,  by  causing  the  annuals  to  run  to 
flower  and  seed  directly. 

Questions  sno  snsujeRs. 

***  Correspondents  are  requested,  in  order  to  avoid  delay, 
to  address  all  communications  to  “  The  Editor  ” 
or  "  The  Publisher,”  and  not  to  any  person  bv 
name,  unless  the  correspondence  is  of  a  private 
character.  Telegrams  may  be  addressed  “  Bambusa, 
London.” 

Quassia  Water. — Black  Fly  :  The  formulais  very 
simple,  and  has  often  been  given  in  these  columns. 
Boil  40ZS.  of  quassia  chips  (obtainable  at  a  chemist) 
in  a  gallon  of  soft  water  ;  strain  off  the  chips,  and 
dissolve  4  ozs.  of  soft  soap  in  the  liquid  as  it  cools. 
Use  it  when  cold,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
afterwards  give  a  good  syringing  with  clear  water. 
Sprinkling  tobacco  powder  through  a  dredger  on  the 
effected  shoots  while  wet  will  answer  just  as  well  if 
you  can  get  at  the  shoots  readily. 

Paint  for  Hot-water  Pipes. — J .  B.  S.  :  Tar 
should  not  be  used  under  any  circumstances  what¬ 
ever.  It  is  most  injurious  to  plant  life,  and  once 
used  is  most  difficult  and  troublesome  to  get  off  again. 
Lampblack  and  boiled  Linseed  oil  is  the  best  com¬ 
position.  Get  the  lampblack  beaten  up  to  a  fine 
powder,  and  add  oil  until  the  mixture  is  of  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  thin  paint,  and  put  it  on  the  pipes  when 
warm  if  possible. 

Parsley  — Semper  :  For  winter  use  sowings  are 
usually  made  about  the  middle  of  this  month,  a  little 
earlier  or  later  according  to  locality.  It  is  best  to 
sow  in  beds  where  they  are  to  grow,  so  that  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  a  frame  or  of  mats  can  be  afforded  in  bad 
weather.  Thin  out  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  large 
enough,  and  water  well  in  dry  weather. 

Liquid  Mnaure. — Tyro  :  The  specially  prepared 
fertilisers  are  appreciated  by  amateurs  having  small 
gardens  because  they  give  little  troub’e  as  regards 
application,  and  can  be  readily  obtained,  where¬ 
as  horse  and  sheep  droppings  and  cow  manure 
are  often  very  difficult  to  get.  If  either  of  these 
are  procurable  the  best  way  of  using  them  is  to 
fill  a  small,  coarse-grained  bag  and  sink  it  in  the 
tub  from  which  you  dip  for  watering.  If  you  put  in 
fresh  manure  twice  a  week,  and  every  other  time  add 
a  good  handful  of  soot  to  the  manure,  you  will  have 
a  very  useful  stimulant  for  all  growing  plants. 

Elm  Seeds. — Y. :  Collect  the  seeds  and  sow  them 
at  once,  whilst  green. 

Medals. — Experto  crede :  We  do  not  know  on 
what  basis  the  selection  is  made.  You  should  apply 
to  the  trustees  for  the  information. 

Layering. — G.  W.  :  Thompson,  in  The  Gardeners' 
Assistant,  describes  ten  different  methods  of  pro¬ 
pagating  plants  by  layers,  but  the  most  general  plan 
is  to  layer  by  tongueing,  and  Carnations  are  mostly 
layered  in  this  way.  You  remove  all  the  leaves  from 
the  part  which  is  to  go  underground,  and  then  make 
a  clean  cut  upwards,  and  on  the  under  side,  from  one 
node  to  the  base  of  the  one  above  it.  Fix  the  layer 
with  the  divided  portions  separate  in  some  light 
sandy  soil,  give  a  good  watering,  and  the  operation  is 
complete.  In  layering  Pinks  some  growers  do  not 
tongue  them,  but  simply  make  an  incision  between 
the  nodes,  and  insert  a  small  bit  of  wood  to  keep  the 
cut  parts  asunder. 

Double  Ic-land  Poppy.— H.  Bugden  :  About  two 
years  ago  or  thereby,  we  described  a  double  orange- 
coloured  form  of  the  Iceland  Poppy  (Papaver 
nudicaule),  and  therefore  quite  distinct  from  that 
you  sent  us.  The  wavy  and  crumpled  white  outer 
petals  surround  a  series  of  spathulate  ones,  which  are 
also  white  ;  the  centre  is  filled  up  with  sulphur  yellow 
and  linear  petals,  so  that  on  the  whole  it  is  distinct 
from  anything  we  have  seen  and  very  pretty.  By 
seed-sowing  and  selection  you  might  be  able  to  obtain 
a  pure  white  one,  as  well  as  others  in  which  the 
petals  are  all  yellow.  We  certainly  should  not  rest 
satisfied  with  the  acquisition  as  it  is  without  some 
attempt  at  improvement. 

Names  of  Plants.—  T.  S.\  i,  Spiraea  Aruncus 

2,  Spiraea  discolor  ariaefolia ;  3,  Semele  (Ruscus) 

androgyna  ;  4,  Pyrus  baccata  ;  5,  Papaver  orientate 
bracteatum  ;  6,  Asparagus  plumosus;  7,  Asparagus' 
plumosus  nanus. — J.  S 1.  Cotoneaster  frigida  ;  2, 
Acer  platanoides  laciniatum  probably ;  3,  Ilex 

balearica  ;  4,  Dactylis  glomerata  elegantissima  ;  5, 
Philadelphus  coronarius  ;  6,  Ruscus  Hypophyllum. — 
Dryas,  Hawick  :  1,  Iris  virginica  ;  2,  Iris  graminifolia  ; 

3,  Iris  sibirica ;  4,  Rosa  spinosissima,  a  double 

variety,  but  we  cannot  say  which  ;  5,  Senecio  Doroni- 
cum  ;  6.  Cyrtomium  falcatum  ;  7,  Mertensia 

sibirica  ;  8,  Anemone  rivularis  ;  9,  Diervilla  rosea. 

Irish  Shamrock. —  Dryas,  Hawick:  It  is  very 
doubtful  whether  anyone  can  tell  for  certainty  what 
was  the  plant  used  by  St.  Patrick,  and  to  which  the 
name  Shamrock  has  been  given.  But  we  know  what 
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is  generally  used  for  it  in  this  country,  and  also  the 
plants  that  are  sent  over  from  Ireland  to  this  country 
about  St.  Patrick's  day.  Trifolium  repens  is  sold  in 
Covent  Garden  Market  for  the  Shamrock,  and 
Medicago  lupulina  is  sent  over  from  Ireland  to  their 
friends  in  this  country.  Possibly  Trifolium  minus 
is  also  used  for  the  same  purpose.  The  first  two  are 
undoubtedly  used,  but  authorities  differ  as  to  the 
identical  species  of  plant  used  by  St.  Patrick,  so  that 
the  case  must  remain  unsettled  beyond  the  fact  that 
it  was  a  plant  having  the  leaves  divided  into  three 
leaflets. 

Communications  Received. — H.  B.  S. — G.  H. — 
E.  C.— A.  H.  K.— H.  J.  V.— R.  D.— S—  H.  B.—  D  — 
P.  H.  H.— E.C.— ' W.  B.— J.  D.  W.— C.  H.— T.  L. 
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FLOWER  SHOWS,  &c.,  1892. 

[The  Editor  will  be  greatly  obliged  if  Secretaries  of 
societies  will  communicate  to  him  the  dates  of  their 
exhibitions  as  soon  as  fixed. J 

J  U  LY. 

2. — National  Rose  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

— Bagshot  Rose  Show. 

— Diss  Rose  Show. 

— Enfield  Flower  Show. 

— Gloucester  Rose  Show. 

— Sutton  Rose  Show. 

— Rose  Show  at  the  International  Exhibition, 
Earl’s  Court  (2  days). 

— Royal  Botanic  Society’s  Evening  Fete. 

— Croydon  Flower  Show. 

— Hitchin  Rose  Show. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Dammann  &  Co.,  San  Giovanni  a  Teduccio, 
Naples. — Wholesale  Catalogue  of  Bulbs,  Roots  and 
Orchids. 


LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

June  28th,  1892. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  some  speculative 
sales  of  Red  Clover  have  been  made  at  full  prices. 
Mustard  meets  a  moderate  demand;at  hardening  rates. 
Rape  seed  steady.  New  French  Trifolium  incarnatum 
shows  fine  quality,  but  value  is  not  yet  established. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

'June  22 nd. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 


s.  d  s.  d. 

Grapes . per  lb.  10  30 

Peaches...  per  dozen  4  o  12  0 
Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael’s,  each  26  60 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Strawberries  per  lb.  o  3  09 
Tasmanian  Apples 

per  case...  26  50 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices 
s.  d.  s.  d. 


ArtichokesGlobedoz.  30  60 

Asparagus . bun.  20  50 

Beans,  French,  perlb.  16  20 

Beet . per  dozen  20  30 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  16  26 
Carrois  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz.  30  60 

Celery . per  bundle  2  6 

Cucumbers  . each  06  10 

Endive.  French,  doz.  26  30 
Herbs  . per  bunch  02  06 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  16  20 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  20 

Onions . per  bunch  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  1  6 
Smallsalading, punnet  o  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ...  16 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  o  9 

Turnips . per  bun.  0  6 


1  6 


Potatos. — Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton ;  Kent  Kidneys 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 


Arum  Lilies,  per  doz.  60  90 
Begonias  ...per  doz.  6  o  12  o 
Crassula  ...per  doz.  6  o  10  o 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4  0  12  0 

Dracaena  term.,  dcz.  24  o  36  o 
Dracaena  viridis,doz.  9  0  18  o 
Echeveria  Pyramid- 

alis . 9  o  18  0 

Erica  various.perdoz.9  o  24  o 
Evergreens, invar. doz  6  0  24  o 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  o  18  o 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  8  o  12  o 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  o  60  o 
Fuchsia, . per  doz  40  90 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Heliotrope,  per  doz.  4  0  60 
Ivy  Pelargoniums,  per 

doz.  pots  40  60 
Lilium  Harrisii.doz.  15  o  30  o 

Lobelia, . per  doz.  40  60 

Marguerites,  perdoz.  6  o  12  0 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  40  80 

Musk,  . . perdoz.  *20  40 

Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  10  o 
Palms,  Specimen  ...  15  o  63  o 
Pelargoniums, perdoz.  8  0  15  0 

—scarlet . per  doz.  30  60 

Spiraeas . perdoz.  80  12  o 


Anemone  various, 
doz.  bu 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  20  40 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 
Carnations.  1 2  blooms  10  30 
Cornflower  doz  bnchs  20  40 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  26  40 
Gardenias  12  blooms  16  40 
Gladioli. ..doz.  buns.  6  o  12  o 
Heliotroipes, 2  sprays  03  06 
Iris  (various),  dz.  bn.  60  90 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  20  40 
Liliums  var.,dz.blms.  06  16 
Maidem.airFern,i2bs.4  060 
Margueiites,  12  bun.  2  0  4  c 
Mignonette...  12  bun.  30  6  c 
Myosotis  or  Forget- 
me-not,  doz.  bnchs.  20  40 
Moss  Roses,  dz  bchs  6  o  12  o  I 


s.  d.  s.d. 

Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  09  10 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  40  60 

Primula,  double,  bun.  09  10 

Pinks . doz.  buns.  20  40 

Pansies,  doz.  bchs  ...10  20 
Pyrethrum  doz  bnchs  20  40 
Oi  chid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from  03  10 
Roses,  doz  bunches  20  90 
;  Roses,  yellow,  dozen  20  60 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  10  20 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  10  16 

—  Tea . per  dozen  06  20 

Spiraeas. ..doz.  bnchs  40  60 
Stephanotis,  dz.  sps.  10  20 
Sweet  Peas,  dz.  bns.  60  90 

:  Sweet  Sultan,  dz.  bn.  30  40 
Tuberoses,  per  doz  06  16 
Wallflowers, 

doz.  bunches  30  40 


Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 
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— Fareham  Rose  Show. 

— Conference  of  Gardeners’  Associations  at  Tun¬ 
bridge  Wells. 

— Bath  Rose  and  Begonia  Show. 

—Windsor  Rose  Show. 

— Norwich  Rose  Show. 

— Woodbridge  Flower  Show. 

— Ware  Flower  Show. 

— Lee  and  Blackheath  Flower  Show  (2  days). 
-Reigate  Rose  Show. 

•Wood  Green  Flower  Show. 

— Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

— Hereford  Rose  Show. 

— Wolverhampton  Floral  Fete  (3  days). 

— Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society 
(2  days). 

— Bexley  Flower  Show. 

— Ealing  Flower  Show. 

— Bedford  Flower  Show. 

— Helensburgh  Rose  Show. 

— National  Rose  Show  at  Chester. 

— Charlton  Rose  Show. 

— Nuneaton  Flower  Show. 

—  Birmingham  Rose  Show  (2  days). 

—  kye  (Suffolk)  Flower  Show. 

— Liverpool  Horticultural  Association’s  Show 
(2  days). 

— Trentham  Flower  Show. 

— Barnet  Flower  Show  at  Monken  Hadley.  - 
— Worksop  Flower  Show. 

— Aylesbury^  Flower  Show. 

— Manchester  Rose  and  Pink  Show. 

—  Bedale  Rose  Show. 

— New  Brighton  Rose  Show. 

— Midlothian  Rose  and  Pansy  Show,  Penicuick. 
— Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall,  ^National  Carnation  and 
Picotee  Show. 

— Beckenham  Flower  Show. 

— Hessle  Flower  Show  (2  days). 

— Bishops  Waltham  Flower  Show. 

— Southwell  Rose  Show 
■Halifax  Rose  Show. 

— Brighton  “New"  Horticultural  Society  (2  days). 

—  Ripley  Rose  Show. 

•Southampton  Flower  Show  (2  days). 

AUGUST. 


1. — Cottagers’  Show  at  Earl’s  Court. 

1. — Beddington  and  Carshalton  Flower  Show. 

1.  — Mansfield  Flower  Show. 

2.  — Abbey  Park,  Leicester,  Show  and  Gala. 

9. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

10.  — Sevenoaks  Flower  Show. 

11.  — Taunton  Deane  Flower  Show. 

17. — Shrewsbury  Flower  Show  (2  days). 

17.  — Cardiff  Flower  Show  (2  days). 

18.  — Aberdeen  Flower  Show  (3  days). 

20. — National  Co-operative  Flower  Show. 

23.  — Royal  Horticultural  Society :  Begonia  Con¬ 

ference,  etc.,  at  Chiswick  (2  days). 

24.  — Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticultural  Society  (2 

days) . 

25.  — Droitwich  Flower  Show. 

25. — Kenilworth  Flower  Show. 

29. — Cresswell  Flower  Show. 

31. — Bath  Floral  Fete  (2  days). 

31. — Bishop  Stortford  Flower  Show. 
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Begonias  at  Forest  Hill . 689 
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rata  . 697 
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Rock  Soapwort  . 6)6 

Rose  Shows,  The  . 6S7 

Scientific  Sentencees . 695 

Selling  Flowers  at  Rose 

Shows . 688 

Smith's  Snow-white  Clematis 

Jackmanni . 694 

Sobralia  I.ucasiana . 699 

Tradescantia  Reginte . 693 

Vines  and  Vine  Culture . 6S9 


SEPTEMBER. 

1.  — Oxford  Flower  Show. 

2.  — National  Dahlia  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  (2 

days) . 

6.  — Royal  Florticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 

ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

7.  — Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  (2 

days). 

9. — Autumn  Flower  Show  at  Earl’s  Court  (2  days). 
20. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

OCTOBER. 

4.  — Royal  Horticultural  Society:  Committee  Meet¬ 

ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

5.  — Fruit  Show  at  Earl's  Court  (3  days). 

18. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

25. — Fruit  Show  at  Earl’s  Court  (3  days). 

NOVEMBER. 

1. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

1. — Kent  County  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

1. — Brixton  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 


1.  — Barnstaple  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

2.  — Ascot  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

2. — Ealing  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

2. — Portsmouth  Chrysanthemum  Show  (3  days). 

2.  — Croydon  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

3.  — Steyning  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

4.  — Bolton  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

8. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society  at  Royal 
Aquarium  (3  days). 

8. — Kingston  and  Surbiton  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(2  days). 

8.— Enfield  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

8. — Sevenoaks  and  West  Kent  Chrysanthemum 
Show (2  days). 

8.  — Batley  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

9.  — Bath  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

9. — Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

9. — South  Shields  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 
9. — Cardiff  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

9. — Bournemouth  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

10.  — Chelmsford  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

11.  — Leicester  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

11. — Eccles  and  Patricroft  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(2  days). 

11. — Wellingborough  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2 
days) . 

11. — Dundee  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

15. — Liverpool  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

15.  — Plymouth  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

16.  — Hull  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

16  — Rugby  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

17.  — Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  Show  (3  days). 

18.  — Chorley  Chrysanthemum  Society  (2  days). 

18.  — Stockport  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

22. — Dalkey  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

DECEM  BER. 

13. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 
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ESTABLISHED  1884. 

Price  One  Penny ;  Post  free,  Three-halfpence. 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  is.  for  first  line,  and  6*/.  for 
every  nine  words  after.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch  6s.; 
per  column  (12  ins.  long),  £3  5s. ;  per  half-page,  £5  ;  per  page, 
£9.  Special  quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and 
others  Wanting  Situations,  thirty  words  for  is.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Advertisements  jor  the  current  week ,  and  also 
“ Stop  Orders must  reach  the  office  not  iater  than  the 
first  post  on  Wednesday  Morning. 

PUBLISHING  OFFICE — 

1,  CLEMENT’S  ILLTT, 

STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Telegraphic  Address:  “  BAHBUSA,  LONDON.” 
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A 


With 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER 


Now  Ready, 


Supplementary  Chapter  on  the 

Price,  Is.  6d.  Post  Free,  Is. 


EDITION, 


SOW  NOW 

FOR 


Yellow  Ground. 

7d. 


SPRING 

FLOWERING 

DICKSONS, 

(limited  ) 


All  the  best  varieties  of  Myoso- 
tis  (Forget-me-nots),  Silenes, 
East  Lothian  and  Brompton 
Stocks,  Wallflowers,  Pansies, 
Primroses,  Polyanthus,  &c. 

,  Per  pkt.,  6d.,  Is.,  &  Is.  6d.,  post  free 
Seed  Merchants,  fUI'CT’C'D 
Nurserymen,  Ac.,  vIIIjij  1  lill. 


THE 


CARNATION: 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  713. 


Its  History,  Properties,  and  Management ; 

WITH 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE  BEST  VARIETIES  IN  CULTIVATION. 

BY 

E.  S.  DODWELL, 

Hun.  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Carnation  and  Picotee  Union. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  oi  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man." — Bacon. 


GARDENING  WORLD  ”  OFFICE,  1,  CLEMENT’S  INN,  STRAND,  W.C. 


NIERRYWEATHER’S  HIGH-CLASS  GARDEN  HOSES. 


LAST  TEN  YEARS. 

SEE  TESTIMONIAL  BELOW. 

ON  THE  LINES  OF  THE  HOSE  MADE 
BY  MERRYWEATHER  &  SONS  FOR 
1  HEIR  CELEBRATED  FIRE  ENGINES. 


SPHINCTER  GRIP. 


NON-KINKABLE 


See  that  every  Hose  has  IVI erry weather’s  name  on  it. 


Merryweather  and  Sons  continue  to  guarantee  all  their  high-class  Hoses  to  pass  the  severe  British 
Government  tests -a  sure  warranty  of  good  quality  and  longevity.  Buy  direct  from  an  old-established  house. 

The  Non-kinkable  Red-Grey  Hose  (Unarmoured)  is,  in  certain  cases,  to  be  preferred  as  more  suitable. 
••  Messrs.  Merry  weather  and  Sons,  “Bedford  Park,  Chiswick,  Jan.  14th,  1891. 

“  Dear  Sirs, —I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  working  of  the  lengths  of  hose  supplied  in  May,  1881, 
which  are  still  in  use  and  are  most  satisfactory. — Yours  faithfully,  (Signed)  “  HURST  DANIELL.” 

For  Meiry weather's  Garden  Pumps  see  page  715. 

For  “  Guaranteed  High  Class  Sphincter  Grip  Armoured  Hose  ”  order  direct  from 

MERRYWEATHER  &  SONS  (Ld.),  63,  LONG  ACRE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(patented). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floral  Decorators 
Price,  per  dozen,  3s.  9 d.,  post  paid. 

TO  BE  HAD  OF 

ALFRED 

7,  MOORE  PARK  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LOUDON,  S.W. 


HOBTICULTUftAL 
BUILDINGS. 

Conservatories,  Greenhcuses, 

Vineries, Peach  Houses,  Stove 
and  Orchid  Houses,  &c. 

Also  Boilers,  Pipes, 
and  Fittings.  ^ ^  w 


Many 
Prize  Medals 


Temporary  London  Offices 
and  Exhibits  : 

Stand  14,  Group  A, 

International  Horticultural  Exhibition 

W.  RICHARDSON  &  GO., 

DARLINGTON. 


FERNS  8c  FERN  CULTURE. 

128  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  bound  in  cloth.  By  J. 
BIRKENHEAD,  F.R.H  S.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the 
Cultivation  and  Propagation  of  Stove.  Greenhouse,  and  Hardy 
Ferns.  Every  cultivator  or  lover  of  Ferns  should  possess  a 
copy.  Price  is.  3d.,  post  free  from  the  Author,  Fern  Nursery, 
Sale,  Manchester. 


Mr.  Dodwell’s  Grand  Carnations. 

THE  FINEST  GROWN,  all  Classes,  10/6  per  doz. 

Also  3,000  Unbloomed  Seedlings,  warranted 
of  the  highest  parentage,  unrivalled  whether  lor 
bedding  or  forcing  for  Spring  flowering. 

\\-  per  Doz.  ;  25 1-  per  100. 

Special  Ter. ns  for  Quantities.  Particulars  on 
application. 

The  Cottage.  Stanley  Road,  Oxford. 


If  you  .want  to  know  the  best  way  to 

Pot  your  Chrysanthemums, 

SEND  FOR 

“Chrysanthemums,  and  how  to  grow  them.” 

By  C.  E.  SHEA,  Esq. 

Post  Free,  9  Stamps. 

H.  «T  .  «J  O  N  E  S  , 

RYECROFT  NURSERY,  LEWISHAM. 


CUTBUSH’S  MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel  (is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package),  or  6d.  per 
cake ;  free  by  Parcel  Post,  is. 

None  genuine  unless  in  sealed  pack¬ 
ages,  and  printed  cultural  directions 
enclosed  with  our  signatures  attached. 

New  publication,  “  Mushrooms,  and 
How  to  Grow  Them,”  by  Luke  Ellis, 
should  be  read  by  everyone  interested 
in  the  growth  of  Mushrooms.  Price  6 d., 
free  by  post,  yd. 

WM.  CUTBUSH  Sc  SON, 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 

HXGHGATE  NURSERIES,  N.;  &  BARNET,  HERTS 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Tuesday,  luly  12. — Royal  Horticultural  Society:  Committee 
Meetings  at  Drill  Hall. 

Hereford  Rose  Show. 

Wolverhampton  Floral  Fete  (3  days). 

Wednesday,  July  13.— Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society 
(2  days). 

Bexley  Flower  Show. 

Ealing  Flower  Show. 

Bedford  Flower  Show. 

Thursday,  July  14. — Helensburgh  Rose  Show. 

Friday,  July  15.— Sale  of  Specimen  Orchids  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris  Rooms. 

Saturday,  July  16. — National  Rose  Show  at  Chester. 

Charlton  Rose  Show. 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY,  JULY  9 th,  1892. 


he  Season’s  Fruit  Crops. — Whilst  we 
await  with  interest  the  returns  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom  which  are  usually 
furnished  by  competent  garden  observers  as 
to  the  generai  nature  of  the  fruit  crops  of  the 
present  year,  we  have  already  to  notice  that 
these  returns  have  been  to  some  extent 
anticipated  by  the  enterprise  of  a  firm  of 
fruit  importers  and  salesmen  in  Covent 
Garden,  who  seem  to  have  gathered  up 
from  the  chief  points  of  the  compass  some 
information  of  the  fruit  crops  in  both 
our  own  and  other  countries. 

Of  course  we  at  home  have  most  interest 
in  our  home  productions,  and  are  pleased 
to  learn  that  we  have  good  crops,  or  are 
sorry  if  they  be  poor  ones  as  the  case  may 
be.  But  then  just  as  our  own  may  fluctuate, 
so  may  the  fruit  crops  of  other  countries, 
and  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  as  seems 
to  be  the  case  this  year,  that  when  our  home 
crops  are  thin  they  are  generally  so  else¬ 
where.  Assuming  that  the  returns  fur¬ 
nished  of  the  probable  market  crops  of 
fruit  be  correct,  it  seems  obvious  that  we 
shall  have  hardly  more  than  one- third  of  a 
fair  crop  in  Europe  generally.  That  is  of 
course  bad  news.  A  poor  fruit  crop  signi¬ 
fies  a  deficiency  in  value  of  garden  and 
orchard  produce  of  many  millions  sterling, 
and  thousands  engaged  in  fruit  culture  are 
thereby  all  the  poorer. 

Perhaps  later  returns  may  show  better 
prospects,  but  when  these  come  chiefly  from 
private  gardeners  who  have  little  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  general  state  of  the  marketgarden 
and  orchard  crops,  to  which  the  public  have 
to  look  for  their  supplies,  it  is  obvious  that 
such  reports  have  less  value  than  otherwise 
should  be  the  case.  After -all  it  is  of  little 
importance  to  learn  of  the  abundance  of 
small  fruits.  What  we  want  to  know  is 
the  prospect  of  Apples,  Pears,  Plums, 
Cherries,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  and 
Strawberries,  and  if  these  be  poor  then  we 
know  that  they  will  be  dear  and  scarce. 
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he  Garden  a  Solace. — Amidst  fthe 
whirlpool  of  election  excitemenffand 
the  fever  of  party  political  agitation  from 
which  few  men  may  now  be  absolutely  free, 
how  pleasant  it  is  to  turn  to  the  sweet  solace 
and  intelligent  recreation  which  gardening 
affords.  Probably  there  are  thousands  of 
ardent  political  workers  who  are  looking 
with  some  little  anticipation  to  the  usual 
summer  holiday,  and  hope  to  find  then 
that  rest  and  recuperation  which  many  will 
so  much  need.  But  those  who  have 
gardens,  however  small,  when  flowers  or 
other  products  are  cultivated,  find  even 
amidst  the  turmoils  of  the  present  election 
some  of  the  alleviations  in  gardening  from 
which  others  less  happily  situated  are 
debarred. 

The  British  are  not  essentially  an  excit¬ 
able  race,  whereas  in  some  countries  public 
events  often  arouse  to  the  utmost  the  warm 
temperaments  of  the  inhabitants.  The  very 
frequency  with  which  such  feelings  are 
called  into  play,  serve  to  school  the  mind 
and  exhaust  the  force  of  the  outbreak. 
Here  we  are  a  somewhat  phlegmatic  people, 
difficult  to  excite,  hard  to  arouse,  but  once 
excited  up  to  fever  point,  as  is  just  now 
the  case,  the  fever  is  hard  to  restrain  and 
difficult  to  allay.  In  gardening,  however, 
there  is  restraint  and  compensation.  The 
work  amidst  flowers  or  plants  of  some 
description,  in  quietude  and  under  the 
canopy  of  heaven  where  the  air  is  pure  and 
free,  when  there  is  absence  from  the  busy 
hum  of  life  and  the  brain  is  unvexed  with 
questions  of  doubt,  of  antagonism  and  of 
difficulty,  there  is  found  peace  and  repose 
and  recuperation. 

We  venture  to  think  that  very  few  who 
garden  are  amenable  to  homicidal  ten¬ 
dencies,  whilst  the  work  seems  to  be  so 
conducive  to  peace  and  contentment.  We 
are  not  assuming  that  anyone  will,  hermit¬ 
like,  retire  absolutely  from  public  life  and 
bury  his  days  henceforth  in  a  garden  ;  that 
would  indeed  be  foolish.  We  want  to  see 
the  enjoyment  of  garden  labour  made  good 
healthful  recreation  for  the  busy,  the 
enthusiastic,  and  the  energetic,  without 
whom  the  world  could  indifferently  exist. 


■Horticultural  Instructors. — A  notable 
'N*  incident  in  relation  to  the  obtaining  of 
competent  instructors  in  gardening  for 
allotments  and  small  gardens  is  an 
advertisement  issued  by  the  Hampshire 
County  Council,  inviting  applications  for 
such  offices  from  qualified  persons.  That 
there  is  a  genuine  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
County  Councils  to  spread  abroad  know¬ 
ledge  on  gardening  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
and  this  advertisem-nt  is  in  this  instance 
an  indication  of  what  we  state.  The  chief 
difficulties,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  securing 
of  really  capable  men,  are  on  the  side  of 
the  County  Councils,  though  there  are 
some  notable  exceptions,  and  are  to  be 
found  in  the  moderate  remuneration  offered 
and  the  insecurity  of  the  tenure  of  the  office. 

It  must  be  very  obvious  that  no  capable 
man  can  undertake  work  of  this  nature  so 
long  as  he  is  engaged  as  a  gardener,  and 
if  he  has  not  been  or  is  not  a  practical 
gardener  then  he  is  somewhat  unfitted  to 
undertake  duties  of  the  nature  here 
specially  required  of  him.  To  secure  the 
services  of  really  able  men  they  should  not 
only  be  offered  good  pay,  but  also  some 
prospect  of  permanent  occupation.  But 
competency  doesnot  alone  lie  in  knowledge, 
of  which  plenty  of  men  may  have  an 
abundance.  It  is  absolutely  needful  that 
instructors  should  not  only  know  just  what 
sort  of  knowledge  they  should  impart,  but 
also  have  the  too-rare  facility  of  being 
able  to  impart  it  in  a  free,  easy,  and  effec¬ 
tive  way. 


The  instructor  who  cannot  hold  his 
audience  for  an  hour  at  least,  if  need  be, 
will  not  have  much  success  in  his  labours. 
Very  few  who  may  have  inclinations  to 
undertake  duties  of  this  kind  know  how 
much  and  varied  is  the  knowledge  they 
may  be  expected  to  possess  ;  indeed  it  is 
needful  to  have  every  topic  figuratively  at 
their  fingers  ends.  It  rvould  be  a  misfor¬ 
tune  all  the  same  were  County  Councils 
unable  to  find  the  needful  ability,  but 
it  is  not  too  common  and  should  be 
well  remunerated. 


Rhododendrons.  —  We  have  learnt  on 
excellent  trade  authority  that  it  is  the 
rule  to  export  large  numbers  of  small  plants 
of  Rhododendrons  to  the  United  States 
from  England.  Naturally  that  reads  very 
much  iike  sending  coals  to  Newcastle,  but 
then  it  so  happens  that  whilst  America  is 
the  native  habitat  of  many  of  the  Rhodo¬ 
dendron  family,  it  is  not  alone.  Such  of  all 
the  species,  and  some  of  the  Himalayan 
varieties,  as  well  as  from  other  parts  of 
India  and  various  districts  of  Europe,  as 
have  been  from  time  to  time  employed  to 
cross-fertilize  the  American  species,  have 
developed  varieties  here  in  England  which 
no  other  country  seems  to  have  been 
capable  of  producing,  hence  it  is  doubtless 
a  fact  that  the  home  trade  possess  the 
finest  collection  of  hardy  varieties  of  the 
Rhododendron  in  the  whole  world.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  no  matter  for  wonder  if  we  send 
some  of  these  beautiful  forms  to  our 
friends  in  America. 

Rhododendrons  have  had  a  fairly  good 
time  this  year,  having  bloomed  well  and  so 
far  made  good  stout  shoots  for  next  year’s 
bloom  production.  In  some  low-lying 
districts  the  young  leafage  suffered  slightly 
from  the  severe  frosts  of  the  middle'of  June, 
but  no  great  harm  was  done,  as  then  the 
growth  had  become  fairly  firm.  Whilst  it  is 
the  rule  for  the  bulk  of  the  hybrids  to  bloom 
mostly  in  the  summer  there  are  not  a  few 
which  will  flower  freely  so  early  as  March, 
April,  and  May.  Plants  of  good  size  that 
are  thus  early  merit  some  protection,  and  it 
is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  some  rough  frame 
work  which  may  be  covered  with  canvas 
at  night ,  might  be  fi  xed  over  these  precocious 
bloomers  as  their  beauty  merit  all  care 
and  attention. 

Very  early  varieties  planted  in  woods 
beneath  overhanging  trees  if  induced 
to  grow  will  bloom  profusely  and  suffer 
little  during  sharp  frosty  weather.  We 
cannot  now  imagine  any  pretentious  garden 
which  does  not  possess  a  good  selection 
of  Rhododendrons,  for  these  have  no  equals 
as  hardy  evergreen  flowering  shrubs. 

- - 

The  Oxford  Union  Carnation  Show  —We learn  from 
Mr.  Dodwell  that  the  date  fixed  for  holding  this 
annual  exhibition  in  his  garden  at  Oxford  is  Thurs¬ 
day,  July  28th,  two  days  after  the  National  Society’s 
show  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster. 

Sir  James  Whitehead,  Bart.,  who  for  several  years 
past  has  taken  such  a  prominent  interest  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  hardy  fruit  culture,  was  elected,  unopposed, 
on  Saturday  last,  as  one  of  the  Liberal  members  for 
Leicester. 

The  Gardens  at  Sandringham.— A  notice  has  been 
issued  by  Sir  D.  M.  Probyn,  comptroller  to  the 
household  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  the  effect  that 
the  gardens  and  grounds  at  Sandringham  will  not  be 
open  to  the  public  this  season  as  they  have  hitherto 
been. 

The  St.  Ives,  Hunts,  Flower  Show  will  take  place  on 
Thursday,  July  28th.  Schedules  can  be  obtained 
from  the  secretary,  Mr.  Walter  Mann,  St.  Ives. 

The  National  Co-operative  Flower  Show  will  be 
held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  on  Saturday,  August  20th, 
instead  of  on  the  Saturday  previous  as  originally 
arranged.  Intending  exhibitors  should  note  that 
entries  will  close  on  the  nth. 


The  new  list  of  Doctors’  of  Science  of  the  University 
of  London  includes  the  name  of  Mr.  Bernard  Dyer, 
on  whom  the  degree  has  been  conferred  for  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  chemistry  of  Agriculture.  Theother 
names  on  the  list  are,  in  the  department  of  Chemistry 
those  of  Mr.  S.  F.  Dufton  and  Mr.  W.  P.  Wynne, 
and,  in  the  department  of  Zoology,  that  of  Mr.  T. 
Jeffrey  Parker. 

New  Gloxinias. — At  the  annual  summer  show  of  the 
Richmond  Horticultural  Society,  held  last  week, 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  made  a  grand  display  with 
their  Gloxinias.  The  committee  awarded  six  First- 
class  Certificates,  one  to  each  sort  shown,  viz.  : — 
Gloxinia  Her  Majesty,  pure  white  flowers  of  great 
substance  and  perfect  form,  foliage  dark  green,  and 
of  crassifolia  type  ;  Gloxinia  Duke  of  York,  scarlet 
and  white ;  and  Gloxinia  Sutton’s  New  Netted 
Strain ;  Begonia,  fibrous-rooted,  Duchess  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  of  the  semperfiorens  type,  with  large,  pink 
flowers  ;  and  Crimson  Gem,  of  similar  habit  to  the 
above,  with  bright  scarlet  flowers. 

Mr.  Alderman  Coldwells,  of  Croydon,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  gaining  a  seat  on  Tuesday  in  North 
Lambeth,  his  opponent  being  Mr,  H.  M.  Stanley-, 
the  African  explorer,  is,  we  believe,  the  first  member 
of  Parliament,  since  the  time  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton, 
who  has  been  a  gardener.  Mr.  Coldwells  worked 
as  a  gardener  for  several  years,  at  which  period  he 
took  an  active  part  in  forwarding  the  Band  of  Hope 
and  Temperance  movement,  afterwards  identifying 
himself  with  political  life  previous  to  and  during  the 
the  time  of  the  old  Reform  League.  Since  his 
removal  to  Croydon,  where  he  went  into  business  as 
as  a  tailor  and  outfitter,  he  has  occupied  a  prominent 
position  in  the  borough,  being  returned  to  the  first 
and  three  following  School  Boards,  and  being  also  a 
member  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  obtaining  the  Charter  of  Incorporation, 
and  was  returned  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
Corporation,  and  elected  an  alderman  by  his 
colleagues,  and  appointed  a  magistrate  when  the 
borough  bench  was  formed. 

The  Growth  of  Asparagus. — The  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  states  that  the  unusually  heavy  rains  of  last 
spring  caused  the  Piasa  River  in  Madison  County, 
Illinois,  to  overflow  and  inundate  the  adjoining 
extensive  Asparagus  fields  of  Mr.  Kellenberger.  The 
flood  thus  laid  bare  the  roots  of  the  plants  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  afford  a  most  useful  object  lesson  on 
the  growth  of  Asparagus.  It  was  then  shown  that 
the  roots  of  an  Asparagus  plant  four  years  old 
spread  out  horizontally-,  a  little  below  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  for  about  13  ft.  in  diameter.  Each  root 
extended  from  5  tt.  to  7  ft.  from  the  crown,  and  none 
struck  downwards.  It  is  therefore  evident  that 
Asparagus  plants  should  be  set  a  distance  at  least 
3  ft.  apart  each  way,  to  give  full  scope  for  the  many 
roots  to  grow. 

Sevenoaks  Gardeners’  Improvement  Society. — About 
forty  members  and  friends  were  present  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  held  on  the  21st  ult.,  including  a  small  con¬ 
tingent  from  the  Tonbridge  Society.  The  chair  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Aylward  Some  excellent  vegetables 
were  staged  by  Mr.  A.  Hoodley,  Mr.  Emery,  Mr. 
Heath  and  Mr.  Farmer,  the  first-named  especially- 
showing  a  fine  basket  of  produce.  Mr.  Searing  had 
some  good  pot  Strawberries,  and  Mr.  Westcott, 
Mushrooms.  There  was  a  competition  for  prizes 
offered  for  six  bunches  of  hardy  flowers,  and  Mr. 
Duberry  secured  the  first,  and  Mr.  Fox  the  second. 
Cabbages  were  also  well  shown  by  amateurs,  and 
prizes  were  awarded  to  Messrs  Hayward,  Walfe 
and  Reynolds  in  the  order  named.  Mr.  Hoodley 
gave  an  address  to  the  meeting  on  Mushrooms, 
speaking  for  some  fifteen  minutes,  after  which  a  dis¬ 
cussion  took  place,  in  which  a  number  of  the 
members  joined. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Sooiety. — At  a  meeting  of 
the  general  committee,  held  on  the  30th  ult.,  Mr.  R. 
Ballantine  presiding,  a  small  sub-committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  make  arrangements  for  the  Conference,  to 
be  held  on  October  12th,  to  consider  the  proposed 
enlargement  of  show  boards  for  Japanese  blooms. 
Designs  were  submitted  for  the  proposed  Holmes’ 
Memorial  Challenge  Trophies,  and  the  subject  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  sub  committee  for  consideration.  It  was 
also  unanimously  resolved  to  request  the  schedule 
committee  to  prepare  a  supplement  to  be  issued  in 
the  autumn  with  the  society’s  catalogue,  and  bringing 
the  lists  up  to  date.  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne  reported 
with  reference  to  the  intimation  made  at  a  previous 
meeting,  that  a  New  Zealand  amateur  grower, 
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desiring  to  obtain  the  judgment  of  the  society’s 
Floral  Committee  on  some  of  his  seedling  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  proposed  to  send  them  over  frozen  in 
blocks  of  ice,  that  he  had  received  an  intimation  that 
the  blooms  were  on  the  road  to  England,  and  were 
expected  to  reach  London  at  an  early  date.  Ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  for  keeping  them  in  a  cold 
storage  chamber  until  a  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  society  can  be  called  at  the  Royal  Aquarium, 
Westminster,  where  the  exhibition  of  such  a  novelty 
as  frozen  Chrysanthemums  in  summer  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  create  considerable  interest.  Arrange¬ 
ments  were  also  made  for  carrying  out  the  society’s 
annual  picnic  on  the  22nd  inst.,  when  a  visit  will  be 
paid  to  the  gardens  at  Redleaf  and  Penshurst  Place, 
Kent.  Seven  members  and  one  fellow  were  elected, 
and  the  recently  formed  Highbury  Vale  Amateur 
Chrysanthemum  Society  was  admitted  into  affilia¬ 
tion. 

- - 

EDWARD  JOHN  BEALE. 

We  include  in  our  pages  this  week  a  portrait  of 
one  of  the  few  horticultural  candidates  for  Parlia¬ 
mentary  honours  at  the  present  general 
election,  viz.,  Mr.  E.  J.  Beale,  of  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.,  Seed 
Merchants,  High  Holborn.  Mr.  Beale, 
who  contested  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid’s  seat 
in  South  St.  Pancras,  but  failed  to  win  it, 
was  born  in  county  Limerick  in  1836, 
and  educated  privately  in  Ireland  and  at 
the  Birbeck  Institute  in  London.  In  early 
life  he  became  associated  with  the  late 
Mr.  James  Carter,  and  at  his  death 
became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Carter, 

Dunnett,  &  Beale,  which  has  since  built 
up  a  world-wide  reputation,  and  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  enormous  proportions.  In  1866 
Mr.  Beale  married  Susannah,  daughter 
of  the  late  T.  Child,  Esq.,  of  Devonshire 
Lodge,  Eastbourne,  and  for  many  years 
has  resided  at  Stoneydeep  House, 

Teddington.  He  is  a  fellow  of  the 
Linnaean  Society,  a  member  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  agricultural  and  horticultural  socie¬ 
ties  of  the  country,  and  corresponding 
member  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
Geneva.  It  may  be  mentioned  as  a  fact 
of  interest  to  the  curious  in  such  things 
that  in  1887  Mr.  Beale  was  the  first  to 
promise  an  annual  subscription  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund,  of  which, 
on  its  formation,  his  opponent,  Sir  Julian 
Goldsmid,  Bart.,  was  elected  president. 

THE  GRAPE  SCARE 

IN  NEW  YORK. 

In  the  latter  part  of  September  much 
excitement  was  created  in  New  York 
City  by  the  Board  of  Health  seizing  a 
quantity  of  Grapes  which  had  been 
sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture.  All 
sorts  of  rumours  were  rife  at  the  time, 
columns  of  sensational  matter  appearing 
every  day  in  the  leading  papers  of  the 
city  and  state.  This,  of  course,  seriously  injured  the 
Grape  market,  which,  for  various  other  reasons,  was 
already  considerably  depressed.  At  the  request  of 
the  New  York  Board  of  Trade,  and  in  accordance 
with  your  instructions,  I  went  to  New  York  City 
when  the  excitement  was  at  its  height.  It  was  found 
that  the  sensational  reports  to  the  effect  that  tons 
and  tons  of  Grapes  were  being  seized  and  dumped  in 
the  river  were  wholly  without  foundation.  The 
Board  of  Health,  acting  upon  the  advice  of  its 
assistant  chemist,  had  seized  a  small  consignment  of 
fruit  from  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  and  upon  this  most 
of  the  fabulous  stories  were  based. 

Soon  after  my  arrival  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  allaying,  if 
possible,  the  fears  of  the  public  and  restoring  the 
market  to  its  usual  condition.  By  request  1  ad¬ 
dressed  this  meeting,  and  gave  a  detailed  account  of 
the  methods  employed  in  treating  Grape  diseases, 
dwelling  particularly  on  the  Bordeaux  mixture  and 
its  entire  harmlessness  when  properly  used.  The 
meeting  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  the 
Board  of  Health  on  the  subject.  I  was  invited  to 
be  presented  at  this  conference,  which  took  place 
immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Board  of 


Trade  meeting.  The  committee  was  received  very 
courteously  by  the  Board  of  Health,  and  after  some 
preliminary  remarks  by  the  president  I  was  again 
asked  to  give  an  account  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture, 
how  it  was  made  and  used,  what  it  was  used  for,  etc. 
This  being  done,  the  Board  of  Health  gave  its  side 
of  the  case,  which  in  brief  was  that  their  attention 
had  first  been  called  to  the  matter  by  a  citizen  send¬ 
ing  in  a  quantity  of  Grapes  plastered  with  a  bluish- 
green  substance  The  matter  was  referred  to  the 
assistant  in  charge,  who  decided  that  the  bluish 
green  deposit  contained  copper  in  large  quantities. 
Search  .vas  then  made  at  the  fruit  stands,  commis¬ 
sion  houses,  boat  landings,  and  other  places,  the 
result  being  in  accordance  with  the  facts  already  set 
forth.  After  further  deliberation  the  following  state¬ 
ment  was  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Health  and  given 
to  the  papers  : — 

(1)  A  copper  salt  is  found  only  upon  a  very  small 
part  of  the  groups  offered  for  sale,  and  the  Grapes 
which  are  to  be  avoided  are  easily  recognized  by  the 
greenish-coloured  substance  upon  the  berries  and 
stems. 

(2)  Whenever  this  substance  is  apparent  upon  the 


berries  or  stems  the  Grapes  should  be  washed  before 
they  are  used  as  food  or  in  the  manufacture  of  wine. 

(3)  The  board  urges  all  dealers  and  consignees  in 
this  city  to  advise  shippers  and  consignors  of  Grapes 
to  send  no  more  Grapes  to  this  market  upon  which 
this  substance  is  apparent.  The  board  further 
states  that  it  does  not  object  to  the  use,  at  the  proper 
time,  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture"  as  recommended  by 
proper  authorities,  but  such  mixture,  or  any  mixture 
containing  poisonous  substances,  should  not  be 
sprayed  or  otherwise  placed  upon  the  Grapes  imme¬ 
diately  before  or  after  they  have  matured,  and  should 
not  appear  upon  them  when  sent  to  the  market  or 
offered  for  sale. 

For  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  vineyards  the 
Board  of  Health,  before  finally  adjourning,  decided 
to  send  the  assistant  chemist  to  the  region  from 
which  the  seized  fruit  came.  In  accordance  with 
your  wishes,  the  division  was  also  represented  at  this 
inspection,  Mr.  D.  G.  Fairchild  being  selected  for 
the  purpose.  No  facts  of  importance  were  brought 
out  by  the  visit  of  the  assistant  chemist  and  Mr. 
Fairchild,  excepting  that  wherever  vines  had  been 
sprayed  in  accordance  with  the  precautions  so  many 
times  set  forth  by  the  division  the  fruit  was  in  excel¬ 


lent  condition,  both  as  regards  freedom  from  rot  and 
the  objectionable  deposit.  After  this  nothing  further 
was  heard  of  the  matter,  and  in  a  week  at  most  the 
market  was  in  about  its  usual  condition. 

A  large  mass  of  facts  has  been  collected  bearing 
on  this  question,  all  of  which  will  be  given  in  the 
bulletin  on  the  work  of  the  season.  Looking  at  the 
matter  from  all  sides,  no  conclusion  can  be  reached 
other  than  that  the  blame  for  the  "scare”  and  its 
consequences  rests  about  equally  between  the  Board 
of  Health  and  a  few  overzealous  Grape-growers. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  some  growers  exercise  gross 
carelessness  in  unnecessarily  daubing  their  fruit  with 
the  mixture  long  after  the  treatment  should  have 
ceased.  Even  when  it  came  to  send  the  Grapes  to 
market,  they  were  in  some  cases  seemingly  dumped 
into  the  baskets  without  the  slightest  effort  being 
mad&  to  remove  the  bluish  deposit,  which  was  in  no 
case  found  on  berries  properly  treated.  Only  a  few 
growers  did  this,  but  thousands  were  made  to  suffer 
thereby.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Board  of  Health 
acted  hastily  in  the  matter,  and  by  its  method  of  con¬ 
ducting  affairs  caused  the  press  to  make  a  mountain 
out  of  a  molehill.  Altogether  the  lesson  has  been  a 
valuable  one,  and  it  again  forcibly  illus¬ 
trates  the  old  saying  that  even  the  best  of 
remedies  in  the  hands  of  some  will  often 
prove  a  curse.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country  Grape-growers  were  actually 
spraying  their  vines  two  and  three  times 
a  week,  thinking,  as  some  of  them  have 
stated  to  me,  that  if  twice  a  month  was 
good,  four  or  five  times  as  often  would 
be  a  great  deal  better. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to 
caution  all  Grape-growers  in  regard  to 
the  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture  in  seasons 
of  drought.  In  case  dry  weather  sets  in 
after  the  first  or  second  spraying,  it  would 
be  well  to  make  the  rest  of  the  treatment 
with  the  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper 
carbonate.  Altogether,  this  course  of 
treatment  will  probably  be  just  as  effec 
tive  against  rot  and  other  diseases,  no 
matter  what  the  season  may  be.  It  is 
certainly  cheaper, and  removes  at  once  all 
probability  of  disfiguring  the  fruit.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
the  application  of  all  fungicides  should 
cease  as  soon  as  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen. 
If  this  be  done,  not  the  least  damage  to 
health  need  be  apprehended  from  eating 
the  fruit  or  drinking  the  wine  made 
from  the  same.  In  fact,  as  has  already 
been  shown  in  the  publications  of  the 
division,  such  fruit  and  such  wineactually 
contain  no  more  copper,  which  is  the 
only  poison  to  be  considered,  than  many 
other  foods  we  eat.  —  B .  T.  Galloway, 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Vegetable  Patho¬ 
logy,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
- -I— - 

THE  LINNAEAN 

SOCIETY. 

When  Linnasus  died,  at  the  beginning  of 
1778,  the  collections  he  had  lodged  in  the 
stone  museum  he  built  for  their  protection  on  his 
property  at  Hammarly,  near  Upsala,  descended  to  his 
son,  who  died  five  years  later,  in  1783.  They  were 
then  sold  and,  apparently,  were  little  prized  by  the 
countrymen  of  the  illustrious  collector,  for  they  were 
bought  by  Sir  James  Edward  Smith,M.D.,a  physician 
who  was  born  at  Norwich,  studied  medicine  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  graduated  at  Leyden,  and  practised  in  London. 
It  is  said  that  when  the  King  of  Sweden  heard  that 
the  books,  manuscripts,  and  herbarium  of  Linnaeus 
were  on  their  way  to  England,  he  made  a  show  of 
indignation,  and  sent  a  man-of-war  to  restore  them 
by  force.  They  reached  the  Thames,  nevertheless, 
without  mishap,  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
library  and  collections  of  the  Linnaean  Society,  which 
was  formed  in  1788  by  Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  iii 
conjunction  with  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  The  bust  of  the 
former  and  the  portrait  of  the  latter  face  each  other 
in  the  lofty  and  palatial  library  of  the  society  at  Bur¬ 
lington  House. 

Dr.  Smith  (he  was  not  then  Knighted)  was  the 
first  president  of  the  Linnaean  Society.  In  con¬ 
cluding  his  introductory  discourse — a  masterly 
review  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  natural  history — he 
indicated  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  peculiar 
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objects  of  the  new  institution.  After  enforcing  upon 
his  hearers  the  necessity  of  each  one  of  them  contri¬ 
buting  all  in  his- power  to  the  general  stock  of  know¬ 
ledge,  and  insisting  upon  special  attention  being  paid 
to  the  productions  of  our  own  country,  he  asked  : — 
“  Is  it  not  a  reproach  to  Great  Britain  that  so  many 
rarities  should  remain  in  their  hands  undescribed  ; 
that  foreigners  should  eagerly  catch  at  one  or  two 
plants  obtained  from  our  gardens,  which  we  for 
years  have  been  trampling  underfoot  unnoticed  ? 
Yet  how,  till  now,  could  such  nondescripts  have  been 
made  public  It  is  altogether  incompatible  with  the 
plan  of  the  Royal  Society,  engaged  as  it  is  in  all  the 
branches  of  philosophy,  to  enter  into  the  minutiae  of 
natural  history;  such  an  institution,  therefore,  as 
ours  is  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  all  the  pains 
and  expenses  of  collectors,  all  the  experience  of  culti¬ 
vators,  all  the  remarks  of  real  observers,  from  being 
lost  to  the  world.  .  He  who  determines  with 

certainty  a  single  species  of  the  minutest  moss  or 
meanest  insect  vdds  so  far  to  the  general  stock  of 
human  knowledge,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said 
of  many  a  celebrated  name. 

"No  one  can  tell  of  what  importance  that  simple 
fact  may  be  to  future  ages  ;  and  when  we  consider 
how  many  millions  of  our  fellow  creatures  pass 
through  life  without  furnishing  a  single  atom  to 
augment  this  stock,  we  shall  learn  to  think  with 
more  respect  of  those  who  do.  But  nothing  will  be 
with  more  reason  expected  from  the  members  of  this 
society  than  a  strict  attention  to  the  laws  and  princi¬ 
ples  of  Linnaeus  so  far  as  they  have  been  found  to  be 
good.  I  am  persuaded  nothing  can  be  done  more 
useful  to  the  science  of  natural  history  than  working 
on  the  publications  of  this  illustrious  man  as  a 
foundation,  to  endeavour  to  give  them  that  perfection 
of  which  they  are  capable,  and  to  incorporate  with 
them  all  new  discoveries.  Whatever  we  may  think 
of  the  system  of  Linnaeus,  there  are  certain  great 
principles  laid  down  by  him  the  excellence  of  which 
is  now  so  well  known  and  so  generally  admitted  that 
none  who  pretend  to  the  name  of  naturalist  can  avoid 
conforming  to  them.  I  hope  never  to  see  any 
descriptions  sent  into  the  world  by  this  society  with¬ 
out  specific  differences.  They  are  what  distinguish 
a  true  scientific  naturalist  from  an  empiric.  Without 
strict  attention  to  this  maxim,  the  science  will  soon 
relapse  into  its  original  barbarism,  nor  can  anything 
but  another  Linnaeus  restore  it.  ...  A  train  of 
events,  which  I  cannot  help  calling  most  fortunate, 
having  brought  into  my  hands  everything  which 
Linnaeus  possessed  relating  to  natural  history  or 
medicine,  his  entire  library,  manuscripts,  and  the 
correspondence  of  his  whole  life,  as  well  as  all  the 
acquisitions  made  by  the  younger  Linnaeus  in  his 
tour  through  Europe,  after  his  father’s  decease,  but 
which  his  own  premature  death  prevented  him  from 
communicating  to  the  world ;  all  these  will  be  a 
never-failing  resource  to  us  in  every  difficulty,  as 
well  as  a  fund  of  information  not  easy  to  be  ex¬ 
hausted.  I  hold  these  treasures  only  for  the  purpose 
of  making  them  useful  to  the  world  and  natural 
history  in  general,  and  particularly  to  this  society,  of 
which  I  glory  in  having  contributed  to  lay  the  foun¬ 
dation,  and  to  the  service  of  which  I  shall  joyfully 
consecrate  my  labours,  so  long  as  it  continues  to 
answer  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  designed." 

These  words  were  spoken  on  the  8th  April,  1788. 
The  Linnaean  Society  was  granted  a  Royal  Charter 
of  Incorporation  in  1802.  By  letters  patent  the 
society  was  assigned  the  arms  which  were  granted  to 
Linnseus  when  he  was  ennobled.  The  crest  repre¬ 
sents  a  mount,  on  which  vegetates  the  Linnsea 
borealis,  with  the  sun  rising  in  splendour.  But  these 
gewgaws  were  probably  little  cared  for  by  those  first 
fellows.  The  Linnaean  Society  followed  the  path 
indicated  in  such  noble  words  by  its  first  president ; 
and  it  still  maintains  itself  on  those  lines.  Its  object 
is  the  cultivation  of  the  two  sciences  of  botany  and 
zoology,  in  both  of  which  Linnaeus  excelled.  Since 
it  was  instituted  the  study  of  natural  history  has 
spread  far  and  wide,  but  the  Linnaean  Society  has 
ever  kept  in  the  forefront  of  knowledge,  following 
the  advice  of  the  founder  in  the  inaugural  address 
just  quoted,  “  to  incorporate  all  new'  discoveries.” 
Likewise,  it  has  been  mindful  of  the  distinction 
between  true  science  and  empiricism,  so  strongly 
dwelt  upon  in  the  same  memorable  discourse. 

The  amateur  would  find  no  place  for  the  sole  of 
his  foot  iu  the  domain  of  the  Linnaean  Society.  None 
ul  its  proceedings  can  be  twisted  into  the  semblance 
of  amusement.  It  has  no  gardens,  no  conversaziones, 


no  excursions.  There  is  an  annual  meeting  in  May, 
and  during  the  session  ordinary  meetings  are  held 
fortnightly,  when  papers  are  read  on  subjects  wdthin 
the  limits  of  the  departments  of  knowledge  taken  up 
by  the  society.  The}'  are  written  by  specialists  for 
specialists,  and  are  printed,  according  to  their 
importance,  either  in  the  quarto  “  Transactions  ”  or 
the  octavo  "  Journal  of  the  Proceedings:” 

The  society  numbers  at  present  between  eight  and 
nine  hundred  members,  and  a  glance  down  the  list  of 
fellows  shows  it  pretty  thickly  studded  with  names 
known  to  fame,  of  which  we  can  only  quote  Hooker, 
Huxley,  and  Owen.  The  foreign  members  are 
limited  to  fifty.  Among  them  we  find  De  Candolle, 
Haeckel,  Dana,  De  Quartrefages,  and  Schweinfurth. 
The  associates  are  limited  to  twenty-five.  There  are 
at  present  but  two  honorary  members — H  R  H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Oscar  II.  of  Sweden.  In  the 
library,  which  now  contains  about  30,000  volumes,  in 
addition  to  the  herbaria,  there  is  an  album  containing 
the  royal  signature  of  George  III.,  the  bold  scrawl  of 
William  IV.,  the  signatures  of  Her  Majesty  and  the 
late  Prince  Consort,  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the 
clear,  decided  "  Oscar  ”  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  who 
was  probably  thinking,  while  writing  it,  that,  had  he 
been  king,  those  splendid  relics  of  the  illustrious 
Swede  would  never  have  reposed  in  the  library  of  the 
Linnaean  Society.  There  are  in  that  album  signa¬ 
tures  of  men  less  exalted,  though  not  less  illustrious. 
Among  them  one  sees  that  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  of 
the  founder,  James  Edward  Smith,  of  Thomas  Furly 
Forster,  of  Jonas  Dryander,  librarian  to  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  in  Dean  Street,  Soho.  It  was  Dryander  who 
chiefly  framed  the  laws  of  the  society  when  it  was 
incorporated  in  1802.  He  was  the  first  librarian,  and 
died  at  the  society’s  house,  then  in  Soho  Square,  in 
1S10.  These  names  are  but  a  few  out  of  many 
belonging  to  the  hewers  out  of  paths  of  knowledge 
that  are  written  in  that  wonderful  album  at  Burling¬ 
ton  House. — From  the  Echo. 

- -f- - 

NATIONAL  ROSE  SHOW. 

The  annual  show  of  the  National  Rose  Society 
was  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Saturday  last, 
and  seemed  fully  up  to  the  averageof  previous 
years  as  far  as  quantity  is  concerned,  but, 
although  there  were  many  splendid  exhibits,  one 
could  not  fail  to  see  here  and  there  traces  of  an 
adverse  season,  especially  amongst  the  Teas.  The 
cold  winds  and  late  frosts  having  injured  some  of  the 
outer  petals  of  the  expanding  blooms,  the  latter  had 
been  kept  bound  up  for  a  long  time  and  retained 
traces  of  the  injury  after  expansion.  The  quantity  of 
Roses  at  the  Palace,  however,  testified  plainly  that 
a  large  number  of  cultivators  battle  bravely  against 
adverse  circumstances  in  the  culture  of  their  favourite 
flower. 

The  Champion  Challenge  Trophy  for  72  distinct 
Roses  was  bravely  carried  off  by  Mr.  Frank  Cant, 
Rose  Grower,  Braiswick,  Colchester.  Some  of  his 
finest  H.  P.  blooms  were  Her  Majesty,  Baroness 
Rothschild,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Suzanne  Marie  Rodo- 
canachi,  Victor  Hugo,  Chas.  Lefebvre,  Pride  of 
Reigate,  Jeannie  Dickson,  Horace  Vernet,  Marie 
Baumann,  Rosierist  Jacob,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison, 
Crown  Prince,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  and  Annie  Wood. 
Good  Teas  and  Noisettes  were  Niphetos,  Ivaroline 
Kuster,  The  Bride,  Marechal  Niel,  Souvenir  d'Elise 
Vardon,  Margaret  Boudet,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  and  others.  All  were  of  fair 
size,  not  too  much  expanded,  and  very  fresh.  Mr. 
B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester,  had  some  weak  blooms  in 
an  otherwise  good  exhibit,  and  took  the  second  place. 
In  this  exhibit  he  had  the  finest  Tea  or  Noisette  in 
the  exhiDition  as  far  as  nurserymen  w’ere  concerned, 
in  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon,  which  seems  to  be 
generally  fine  this  year.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son, 
Cheshunt,  took  the  third  place  with  some  fine  blooms 
in  their  exhibit.  Mr.  F.  Cant  again  came  in  for  the 
premier  award  for  the  48  trusses,  three  of  each. 
Some  of  his  best  blooms  in  this  case  were  Merville 
de  Lyon,  Etienne  Levet,  Ulrich  Brunner,  La  France, 
Her  Majesty,  Madame  Isaac  Pereire,  Mrs.  John 
Laing,  Francois  Michelon,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet, 
Madame  Cusin,  Cleopatra,  Hon.  Edith  Gifford, 
Madame  de  Watteville,  and  Souvenir  d’Un  Ami. 
Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  was  again  a  good  second,  showing 
some  of  the  leading  varieties  in  good  style.  Mr.  C. 
Turner  was  third  with  small  but  neat  and  fresh 
blooms.  Messrs.  Geo.  Cooling  A  Sons,  Bath,  had 


the  best  48  blooms,  in  single  trusses.  Good  blooms 
were  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  A.  Dumesnil, 
Merville  de  Lyon,  Duppuy  Jamain,  Ernest  Metz, 
Anna  Olivier  Madame  Caroline  Kuster,  and  others. 
The  second  prize  went  to  Messrs.  G.  &  W.  H.  Burch. 
Peterborough  ;  and  the  English  Fruit  and  Rose  Co. 
(Cranston’s  Limited),  was  third.  Mr.  Will  Tayler, 
Hampton,  Middlesex,  took  the  leading  award  for  24 
distinct  blooms  set  up  with  foliage,  and  therefore 
different  from  the  stereotyped  method  of  setting  them 
up.  Mr.  J.  Mattock,  The  Market,  Oxford,  was 
second;  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Piper,  Uckfield,  Sussex, 
came  in  third.  The  first  award  for  24  trusses,  three 
of  each,  was  taken  by  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son, 
Myland  Nursery,  Colchester,  with  a  good  exhibit  : 
Messrs.  G.  &  W.  H.  Burch,  Peterborough,  were 
second  ;  and  Mr.  Geo.  Mount,  Canterbury,  third. 

In  the  amateurs  class  for  48  distinct  blooms  the 
first  award  was  carried  off  by  Mr.  Alfred  Tate, 
Downside,  Leatherhea  d.  Fine  blooms  w'ere  Baroness 
Rothschild,  La  France,  Merville  de  Lyon,  Earl  of 
Dufferin,  Horace  Vernet,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Xavier 
Olibo,  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet, 
Anna  Olivier,  Rubens,  Madame  Cusin,  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac,  Madame  Hoste,  Madame  de  Watteville, 
Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince  and  others.  He  also  had  the 
best  T ea  or  N oiset  te  in  the  amateurs  classes  in  Souvenir 
d'Elise  Vardon.  Mr.  S.  P.  Budd,  8,  Gay  Street, 
Bath,  was  second  in  this  class;  and  the  Rev.  J,  H. 
Pemberton,  Havering  Atte  Bower,  Essex,  was  third, 
his  blooms  being  rather  far  expanded.  Mr.  J. 
Brown,  gardener  to  Mrs  Waterlow,  Great  Doods, 
Reigate,  had  the  best  36  blooms,  some  of  which  were 
very  fine.  T.  B.  Haywood,  Esq.,  (gardener,  Mr.  C. 
J.  Salter,)  Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate,  was  second 
wdth  some  fresh  blooms ;  and  the  Rev.  A.  Foster- 
Melliar,  Sproughton  Rectory,  Ipswich,  was  third. 
Mr.  Walter  Drew,  Uplands,  Ledbury,  had  the  best 
24  blooms,  showing  some  fine  examples  of  Her 
Majesty,  Francois  Michelon,  Dupuy  Jamain  and 
others,  mostly  of  large  size.  The  second  award 
went  to  Mr.  A.  Hill  Gray,  Beaulieu,  Newbridge  Hill, 
Bath.  For  16  varieties,  three  trusses  of  each,  E.  B. 
Lindsell,  Esq  ,  Bearton,  Hitchin,  Herts,  took  the 
leading  award  with  some  fine  blooms.  Mr.  S.  P. 
Budd,  was  second  with  much  smaller  flowers ;  and 
A.  Slaughter,  Esq.,  Jarvis  Villa,  Steyning",  was  third. 
A  fine  stand  of  twelve  varieties,  three  blooms  of 
each,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Walter  Drew,  who  was 
first.  He  was  follow'ed  by  Mr.  J.  Brown  who  was  a 
good  second.  For  12  blooms  of  any  H.  P.,  the  latter 
took  the  leading  award  with  Mrs.  John  Laing  in  fine 
condition.  Mr.  A.  Hill  Gray  was  second  with  La 
France.  For  24  blooms  in  another  division,  the 
Rev.  W.  J.  Romaine,  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Guttridge,) 
The  Priory,  Old  Windsor,  took  the  first  award.  His 
flowers  bore  evidence  of  good  culture,  especially  the 
foliage  of  Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon,  which  was  of 
enormous  dimensions  and  leathery.  J.  C.  Tasker, 
Esq.,  (gardener  Mr.  J.  Perry),  Middleton  Hall  Brent- 
w'ood,  was  second.  Mr.  E.  Bethune,  Denne  Park, 
Horsham,  had  the  best  18  blooms  ;  and  F.  T.  Baker, 
Esq.,  Holmfels,  Reigate,  was  a  good  second.  For  12 
distinct  varieties,  W.  H.  Fowler,  Esq.,  Claremont, 
Taunton,  was  first,  showing  Tea  Roses  solely 
Frederick  Warde,  Aldon,  Addington,  West  Mailing, 
was  second  with  H.  P.  varieties,  which  were  very 
good.  For  8  varieties,  three  trusses  of  each,  E. 
Wilkins,  Esq.,  Monksdene,  Sutton,  had  the  best  S 
varieties,  3  trusses  of  each  ;  P.  G.  C.  Burnand, 
Esq.,  Reigate,  was  second  with  neat  and  fresh 
blooms.  Mr.  E.  M.  Bethune  had  the  best  9  blooms 
of  any  H.  P.  in  this  division  with  Madame  Gabriel 
Luizet  ;  E.  Wilkins  was  second  with  the  same  sort. 
Dr.  Tucker,  Swanley  Junction,  had  the  best  12 
blooms,  and  C.  J.  Grahame,  Esq.,  Coombe  Road, 
Croydon,  was  second.  The  Rev.  H.  B.  Biron, 
Hythe,  had  the  best  9  blooms,  and  was  followed  by 
the  Rev.  F.  S.  Taylor,  Evesham.  Dr.  Tucker  was 
again  first  for  6  varieties,  three  of  each  ;  and  O.  S. 
Orpen,  Esq.,  West  Bergholt,  Colchester,  was  second. 
For  6  Roses  of  any  LI.  P.,  Dr.  Tucker  w’as  given 
first  with  Her  Majesty  ;  Mr.  H.  Foster,  North  Street, 
Ashford,  Kent,  was  first  for  9  distinct  varieties. 
Edward  Llorne,  Esq.,  Park  House,  Reigate,  had  the 
best  6  and  the  best  4,  three  trusses  of  each.  For  the 
best6  in  another  division, W.  H.  Fowler,  Esq.,  took  the 
leading  place,  with  Tea  Roses  solely.  R.  H.  Lang- 
ton,  Esq.,  Raymead,  Hendon,  had  the  best  6  Roses 
grown  within  eight  miles  of  Charing  Cross.  The 
Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  had  the  best  6  new'  Roses  in 
the  amateurs’  class,  shewing  Madame  Caroline 
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Testont,  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  Gustave  Piganeau,  Mrs. 
Wm.  Watson,  and  Jeannie  Dickson,  etc. 

In  the  nurserymen's  classes  for  Tea  or  Noisette 
Roses,  Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  14,  Market  Street,  Oxford, 
took  the  leading  award  as  usual  for  24  blooms. 
They  were  of  medium  size,  but  neat  and  fresh,  and 
included  Madame  Furtado,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Madame  Cusin,  Ernest 
Metz,  Cleopatra,  Marechal  Neil,  Catherine  Mermet, 
Adam,  Rubens,  Niphetos,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  and 
Souvenir  d’un  Ami.  Mr.  Frank  Cant  took  the 
second  award  with  a  good  exhibit  ;  and  Mr.  B.  R. 
Cant  came  in  third  with  somewhat  older  blooms. 
Mr.  J.  Mattock,  New  Headington,  Oxford,  had  the 
best  exhibit  of  18  Tea  or  Noisette  varieties,  which 
were  in  tine  form.  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son  were 
second,  and  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  A-  Co.,  Howe  House, 
Cambridge,  took  the  third  place.  The  first  award 
for  12  blooms  of  any  Tea  or  Noisette  was  taken  by 
Mr.  F.  Cant  with  Madame  de  Watteville.  Messrs. 
G.  &  W.  H.  Burch  were  second,  and  Mr.  B.  R. 
Cant  was  third.  Mr.  Geo.  Prince  again  came  to 
the  front  in  the  class  for  iS  varieties  of  Teas,  three 
blooms  of  each,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  J.  Mattock, 
tor  18  single  trusses  of  Teas  in  the  amateurs’  class, 
Mr.  A.  Hill  Gray  took  the  premier  honours,  the 
Champion  Challenge  Trophy,  with  some  grand 
blooms.  The  Rev.  F.  R.  Burnside,  Birch  Vicarage, 
Hereford,  was  second;  and  the  Rev.  H.  Berners, 
Harkstead  Rectory,  Ipswich,  was  third.  For  12 
blooms,  W.  H.  Fowler,  Esq.,  was  first  with  a  fine 
stand.  A  fine  even  lot  of  12  varieties  of  Teas, 
4  of  each,  was  shown  by  Mr.  A.  Hill  Gray, 
taking  the  first  award  in  a  good  competition ;  the 
Rev.  F.  R.  Burnside  was  second  with  a  good  lot. 
The  first  award  for  the  best  9  of  any  Tea  or  Noisette 
was  taken  by  the  Rev.  A.  Berners  with  a  magnificent 
stand  of  Innocente  Pirola.  Mr.  O.  G.  Orphen  had 
the  best  12  varieties.  Mr.  E.  Wilkins  had  the  best  9 
varieties,  and  P.  G.  C.  Burnard,  Esq., took  the  leading 
place  for  6  sorts.  C.  J.  Grahame,  Esq.,  had  the  best 
6  of  any  Tea  in  Madame  Cusin.  Ed.  Mawley,  Esq., 
Rosebank,  Berkhamstead,  had  the  best  9  varieties  in 
another  class;  Mr.  C.  Cuthbert,  Birch,  Hereford, 
had  the  best  6  sorts,  showing  Madame  Cusin  in  fine 
condition.  In  the  open  class  for  12  blooms  of  any 
yellow  Rose,  Mr.  G.  Prince  was  first  with  Comtesse 
de  Nadaillac.  For  12  of  any  white  except  Niphetos 
Mr.  F.  Cant  took  the  leading  award  with  The  Bride. 
Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  had  the  best  12  crimson  Roses,  in 
Dupuy  Jamain.  Mr.  Geo.  Mount  was  first  for 
velvety  crimson  sorts,  showing  Fisher  Holmes.  Mr. 
A.  Hall  Gray  was  first  for  12  Marechal  Niel.  Mr. 
G.  Mount  had  the  best  stand  of  Marie  Baumann. 
Mr.  F.  Cant  was  first  for  12  blooms  of  Mrs.  J.  Laing 
in  a  good  competition.  The  stand  of  A.  K.  Williams, 
shown  by  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  consisted  of  small  but 
neat  blooms  and  took  the  first  award.  Messrs. 
Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.,  Salisbury,  had  the  best 
stand  of  Niphetos;  and  Mr.  F.  Cant  had  the  best 
stand  of  Her  Majesty.  The  latter  had  the  best  12 
of  any  H.  P  not  named  in  the  schedule,  with  Madame 
Gabriel  Luizet,  in  a  great  competition.  Mr.  Geo. 
Prince  had  the  best  6  of  Catherine  Mermet  and  as 
many  of  The  Bride.  The  best  12  blooms  of  any 
new  Rose  came  from  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  who  showed 
Gustave  Piganeau.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  had  the 
best  12  new  Roses. 

The  collections  of  old-fashioned  garden  Roses 
created  a  considerable  amount  of  interest  amongst 
visitors.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  had  the  finest  collec¬ 
tion  in  the  nurserymen’s  class,  and  it  included  Moss 
Roses,  Rosa  rugosa,  W.  A.  Richardson,  and  others 
of  that  type.  Messrs.  G.  Cooling  &  Sons  took  the 
second  place  ;  and  Mr.  E.  F.  Such,  Maidenhead,  was 
third.  In  the  amateurs'  class  Mr.  C.  E.  Cuthell, 
Chapel  Croft,  Dorking,  took  the  leading  award  for  a 
collection,  showing  amongst  others  the  Austrian 
Yellow,  Austrian  Copper,  W.  A.  Richardson,  Poly- 
antha  Roses  in  variety,  Rosa  rugosa,  R.  lucida, 
R.  macrantha,  and  others.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pember¬ 
ton  was  second  with  an  interesting  collection.  Miss 
Mellish,  Hodsock  Priory,  Worksop,  Notts,  took  the 
third  place.  Amidst  such  a  plethora  of  Roses  it 
might  well  be  asked  where  the  Cabbage  Roses  are, 
v/hich  used  to  be  the  glory  of  the  garden  in  our 
grandmothers'  time.  Roses  suitable  for  making 
buttonholes  were  also  the  centre  of  great  attraction, 
for,  being  cut  in  the  bud  state  and  set  up  in 
bunches,  they  certainly  were  very  charm¬ 
ing.  The  first  award  for  12  bunches  was  taken 
by  Mr.  J.  Mattock,  who  had  Ma  Capucin,  Rubens, 


Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Anna  Olivier,  Amazone, 
Niphetos,  and  others.  Mr.  Alfred  Evans,  Marston, 
near  Oxford,  was  second  with  a  fine  exhibit.  The 
first  award  for  9  bunches  of  single-flowered  Roses  was 
accorded  to  Mr.  C.  E.  Cuthell,  who  showed  several 
of  the  single  kinds  above  mentioned. 

A  number  of  miscellaneous  exhibits  were  arranged 
round  the  sides  of  the  central  transcept,  and  another 
space  alongside  of  it  in  the  palace.  Messrs.  J.  Laing 
&  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  had  a  collection  of  Caladiums, 
Dracsenas,  Palms,  Begonias,  Roses,  Gloxinias,  and 
others  on  a  table  edged  with  Maidenhair  Fern,  &c, 
They  had  also  a  large  collection  of  Delphiniums, 
Pinks,  Pentstemons,  Pyrethrums,  Pansies,  Irises,  and 
other  herbaceous  plants.  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co., 
High  Plolborn,  had  a  collection  of  Cacti,  inclu¬ 
ding  Cereus,  Mamillarias,  and  others,  as  well  as  the 
curious  Bird’s  Nest  Moss  or  Resurrection  Plant.  A 
large  collection  of  herbaceous  plants — including  Del¬ 
phiniums,  Iris,  Poppies,  Digitalis,  Pasonies,  and 
Gaillardias — was  shown  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son, 
Covent  Garden.  A  fine  group  of  Calodiums,  edged 
with  Maidenhair  Fern, was  set  up  by  Messrs.  J.  Peed 
A  Sons,  West  Norwood.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea,  exhibited  a  collection  of  Tea  and  H.  I’. 
Roses.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Penzance,  Eashing 
Park,  Godaiming,  had  an  interesting  collection  of 
seedling  Roses.  Double  Begonia  flowers  set  up  in 
trusses  upon  a  background  of  Ferns  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  II.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent.  A  large 
group  of  cut  Roses  set  up  in  different  ways  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross. 
Mr.  C.  Turner  had  some  boxes  of  Roses  not  for 
competition,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Rumsey,  Waltham 
Cross,  had  another  small  collection  of  Rose  flowers. 
- - - 

PITLOCHRY. 

Horticulturists  visiting  the  north  of  Scotland 
might  do  very  much  worse  than  spend  a  few  days  at 
the  Athole  Hydropathic,  at  Pitlochry.  A  few  years 
ago  the  establishment  was  purchased  by  Mr.  W. 
Macdonald,  of  Orchid  fame,  and  he  has  since  done 
much  to  add  to  the  beauty  and  interest  of  the 
extensive  and  delightful  gardens  and  pleasure 
grounds.  The  Hydropathic  occupies  a  commanding 
position  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  some  500  ft.  above 
sea  level,  and  on  all  sides  most  magnificent  scenery 
may  be  enjoyed. 

The  pleasure  grounds  are  beautifully  undulated, 
and  have  been  most  judiciously  planted  with  Conifers 
and  other  choice  trees  and  shrubs.  At  the  time  of 
my  visit,  recently,  the  Rhododendrons,  Laburnums, 
Thorns,  etc.,  were  in  full  beauty,  and  numbers  of 
plants  were  in  bloom  on  the  various  bits  of  rockwork 
that  have  been  introduced.  Capital  archery,  cricket, 
lawn  tennis,  and  croquet  grounds  are  provided  for 
the  use  of  the  visitors,  and  near  the  main  building 
are  situated  the  Orchid  houses,  which  contain  a  nice 
collection  of  Cattleyas,  Lsclias,  Dendrobes,  Onci- 
diums,  Cypripediums,  etc.,  all  in  their  turn  pro¬ 
viding  choice  flowers  for  cutting.  The  conservatory 
was  very  gay  with  tuberous  Begonias,  Celosias, 
Pelargoniums,  Gloxinias,  Hydrangeas,  etc.,  and  the 
principal  rooms  are  nicely  decorated  with  plants  and 
cut  flowers.  The  rooms  are  large  and  well  furnished, 
and  the  cuisine  and  attendance  excellent ;  indeed,  I 
have  met  with  few  places  where  I  have  enjoyed  so 
much  pleasure  and  comfort. — Rusticas. 

- - 

A  New  London  Garden. — Another  addition  was 
made  last  week  to  the  open  spaces  of  London  by 
that  useful  body,  the  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens 
Association.  The  new  garden  surrounds  St.  Anne’s 
Church,  and  was  originally  the  burial-ground  of 
Soho  parish.  It  is  a  picturesque  little  plot  of  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre,  and  will  be  a  great  boon  to  the 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  who 
before  this  had  no  open  space  in  their  midst,  for 
Soho  Square  is  closed  against  them.  The  opening 
ceremony  was  undertaken  by  Lady  Hobhouse,  who 
at  the  outset  was  presented  by  a  flower-seller  with  a 
handsome  basket  of  flowers  made  by  the  donor 
specially  for  the  occasion  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  ninety-nine  acres  of  open  spaces  have  been 
added  to  London  since  the  association  began  its 
valuable  wcrk  in  1884.  One  thousand  seats  have 
been  placed  in  gardens,  trees  planted  in  many 
thoroughfares,  and  grants  of  £ 3,000  made  towards 
the  formation  of  gardens  and  gymnasia  by  the 
association.  Last  week  also  the  old  burial  ground, 
Hackney  Road,  was  opened  as  a  garden. 


FLORICULTURE. 


A  Selection  of  good  Tulips. 

In  giving  a  select  list  of  Tulips,  I  shall  name  only 
those  which,  while  worthy  of  being  cultivated,  can 
yet  be  obtained,  and  are  moderate  in  price.  Of 
feathered  bizarres  :  Lord  Eilford,  Masterpiece,  Royal 
Sovereign,  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.  Of  flamed 
bizarres:  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Dr.  Hardy,  and  Prince  of 
Wales.  Of  feathered  Roses  :  Heroine,  J  ulia  Farnese, 
Mabel,  and  Modesty.  Of  flamed  Roses;  Aglaia, 
Annie  M’Gregor,  Lady  Catherine  Gordon,  and 
Madame  St.  Arnaud.  Of  feathered  bybloemens 
Adonis,  Lord  Denman,  Violet  Amiable,  and  William 
Parkinson.  Of  flamed  bybloemens :  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  Lord  Denman,  and  Talisman.  There 
are  other  varieties  of  a  choicer  and  more  expensive 
character,  but  it  is  always  well  for  a  young  beginner 
in  the  art  of  cultivating  any  choice  flower  to  commence 
with  varieties  that  are  fairly  cheap  while  good,  and 
add  more  valuable  varieties  to  his  collection  as  his 
capabilities  as  a  grower  develop. 

While  it  is  scarcely  in  my  power  to  recommend 
sources  from  which  Tulips  can  be  obtained,  1  would 
advise  all  who  are  desirous  of  forming  and  growing  a 
collection  to  write  to  Mr.  James  W.  Bentley,  the 
secretary  of  the  Royal  National  Tulip  Society,  Stake- 
hill  House,  Castleton,  Manchester,  who  will,  we  think, 
be  able  to  give  information  on  this  point.  It  is  very 
important  the  bulbs  be  obtained  from  unexceptionable 
sources,  so  that  the  amateur  grower  may  feel  sure  he 
has  obtained  what  he  desires  to  possess. 

Breeder  Tulips  are  in  most  cases  so  beautiful 
that  a  few  flowers  in  the  unbroken  form  should  be 
grown,  and  also  because  prizes  are  offered  for  them 
at  Tulip  shows.  Then  there  is  the  additional 
interest  of  watching  them  break  into  character,  as 
time  after  time  they  change  from  the  self-coloured  to 
the  rectified  form.  The  following  would  comprise  a 
very  useful  collection  : — Bizarre  breeders  :  Garibaldi, 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Sulphur,  and  William  Wilson. 
Bybloemen  breeders:  David  Jackson,  Glory  of 
Stakehill,  Lord  Denman,  Nimbus,  Queen  of  May, 
and  Talisman.  Rose  breeders :  Annie  M’Gregor, 
Mabel,  Mrs.  Barlow,  and  Miss  Burdett  Coutts. 

At  the  end  of  September  or  early  in  October,  the 
Tulip  growers  go  through  their  collection  of  bulbs, 
and  by  stripping  off  the  old  skins  and  otherw  ise  clean¬ 
ing  them,  prepare  them  forplanting  in  November.  It 
is  then  at  that  season  of  the  year  anyone  desirous  of 
obtaining  bulbs  should  make  application  for  them. — 
R.D. 

- -f- - 

(BleLanin0$  pmn  MDurUr 
uf  Srmta\ 

Pear  Blight. — For  a  good  many  years  past  a 
disease  has  been  giving  some  trouble  in  American 
orchards  amongst  Pear  trees.  It  is  known  as  Pear 
blight  and  is  caused  by  a  fungoid  organism  or  germ 
that  hitherto  has  not  been  found  to  produce  spores. 
The  germ  possesses  movement,  and  this  has  been 
determined  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  cilia,  which 
by  their  lashing  propel  the  germ  about  in  any 
nutrient  fluid  in  which  it  can  live.  It  attacks  the 
flowers,  destroying  them,  and  gains  an  entrance 
through  bruised  or  injured  spots,  but  naturally 
through  the  nectaries  of  the  flowers  to  which  it  is 
carried  by  means  of  insects,  and  may  therefore  be 
progagatea  to  any  extent  by  insect  agency,  thus 
ruining  the  chances  of  a  crop  in  a  very  short  time. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  chief  of  the  division 
of  Vegetable  Pathology,  United  States  for  1891,  trees 
can  be  protected  while  in  bloom  by  means  of  bags 
of  paper,  cheese  cloth,  mosquito  netting,  or  anything 
that  will  prevent  insects  from  gaining  access  to  the 
flowers.  Some  of  the  varieties  of  Pears  when  so 
protected  failed  to  set  any  fruit,  but  Duchess  and 
Seckel  set  fruit  without  insect  aid.  Other  experi¬ 
ments  u'ere  made  to  test  whether  the  trees  could  be 
saved  from  injury  by  means  of  spraying.  The 
flo  wers  were  inoculated  with  the  germs  of  the  disease 
and  afterwards  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture, 
ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  carbonate,  and  a 
3  per  cent,  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  in  different 
cases.  The  spread  of  the  disease  was  by  these 
means  prevented,  and  from  9S  to  100  per  cent,  of  the 
infected  blooms  and  the  destruction  of  the  blooms 
prevented. 
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REDLEAF. 

Redleaf  is  one  of  those  historic  old  gardens  that 
should  possess  a  peculiar  interest  to  the  members  of 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  who  may  visit 
it  on  the  22nd,  for  at  a  very  early  date  in  the  annals 
of  this  popular  flower  it  was  grown  there  with  con- 
siderab’e  success.  Upwards  of  70  years  ago  Read- 
leaf  was  occupied  by  a  Mr.  Wm.  Wells,  an  ardent 
horticulturist,  who,  it  may  easily  be  imagined,  was 
not  slow  to  add  some  plants  of  the  then  almost 
newly  discovered  autumn  flower  to  his  collections. 
His  gardener's  name  was  Joseph  Wells,  and  it  is  in 
a  great  measure  to  him  that  we  owe  the  rational 
culture  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  because,  previous  to 
his  discoveries  as  to  its  wants,  the  flower  was  treated 
in  a  very  curious  way  viewed  from  our  present 
stand-point. 

For  years  prior  to  1821,  the  orthodox  method  of 
cultivation  was  to  take  cuttings  from  the  side 
branches  in  August,  plant  them  in  shallow  pans  in  a 
warm  shaded  spot,  and  cover  them  with  a  hand¬ 
glass.  In  a  month  or  six  weeks  the  cuttings  were 
rooted  and  shifted  into  6o-pots,  then  placed  in  a 
warm  situation  until  November,  when  they  were 
placed  in  a  frame  for  the  winter.  About  the  end  of 
April  the  young  plants  were  repotted  into  32’s  and  set 
out  in  a  well  sheltered  border  for  the  summer.  When 
the  buds  began  to  form,  which  was  usually  about  the 
beginning  of  October,  the  plants  were  housed  and 

rotected  from  wind,  rain,  and  frost. 

This  was  entirely  altered  by  the  gardener  at 
Redleaf,  who  took  cuttings  in  May  or  early  in  June 
and  succeeded  in  getting  his  plants  to  bloom  the 
same  year.  Mr.  Joseph  Wells  only  allowed  three 
shoots  to  grow  on  a  plant,  and  when  they  began  to 
show  for  bloom  thinned  out  the  buds  the  same  as  we 
should  do  now.  In  December  1821  he  published  a 
full  account  of  his  proceedings  and  said  he  had 
adopted  it  for  three  seasons.  His  plants  were 
occasionally  watered  with  rich  liquid  manure,  a 
practice  commenced  by  him  that  season  at  the 
suggestion  of  a  Chinese,  who  informed  him  that  it 
was  constantly  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  that 
plant  in  China. 

Mr.  Wells’  method  of  cultivation  was  afterwards 
very  generally  adopted  with  the  exception  that  the 
cuttings  were  taken  a  little  earlier  than  he  recom¬ 
mended,  and  five  years  later  Mr.  Joseph  Sabine,  the 
secretary  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London, 
said  that  the  great  improvement  that  had  then  taken 
place  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Chrysanthemum  was 
due  to  the  information  communicated  by  Mr.  Wells. 

Although  Redleaf  has  undergone  many  a  change 
since  those  old  times,  yet  the  lesson  that  was  taught 
there  in  the  second  decade  of  the  century  has  not 
been  forgotten  but  still  further  improved  upon,  and 
the  members  of  the  N.  C.  S.  at  their  annual  outing 
will  no  doubt  bs  interested  in  knowing  the  above 
facts. — P. 

■ - - * 

HOW  TO  PRESERVE 

FRUITS. 

An  American  lady  who  appears  to  be  well  informed 
on  this  subject,  states  that  it  is  important  when  dry¬ 
ing  fruit  not  only  that  it  shall  be  sound  and  of  good 
quality,  but  also  that  it  shall  be  quickly  prepared 
and  rapidly  dried.  When  all  moisture  is  expelled  it 
will  keep  for  years  in  a  dry  place.  One  method  of 
drying  is  to  cook  the  fruit  a  long  time,  reducing  it 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  a  paste ;  spreading  this  in 
thin  sheets  and  drying  in  the -sun  or  by  evaporation. 
When  free  from  moisture  this  fruit  can  be  packed  in 
boxes  and  will  keep  indefinitely.  Another  process 
of  drying  is  to  cook  the  fruit  for  a  long  time  with 
sugar  and  water,  and  then  partially  dry  it.  In  this 
case  the  sugar  is  largely  the  preservative  agent,  and 
the  drying  goes  on  only  until  no  syrup  drips.  Then 
the  fruit  is  packed  closely  in  boxes  or  jars  and  will 
keep  well  in  any  climate  ;  hardening,  of  course, 
when  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  considerable  period. 
This  fruit  is  ready  for  use  at  any  time,  but  is  more  of 
a  confection  than  a  sauce. 

The  more  modern  process,  and  by  far  the  most 
useful  and  healthful,  is  that  of  canning.  The 
destruction  of  germs  and  the  exclusion  of  air  are  the 
principles  upon  which  canning  is  based.  The  article 
to  be  preserved  is  cooked  for  a  short  time  and  then 
put  in  jars  from  which  the  air  has  been  expelled  by 
heating  them  to  the  boiling  point.  They  are  then 
sealed,  and  when  cold  are  set  in  a  cool,  dark  place. 


If  all  the  conditions  be  right  the  fruit  will  keep  for  an 
unlimited  number  of  years,  and  when  opened  will  be 
found  to  have  nearly  all  the  freshness  and  aroma  of 
newly-gathered  fruit.  Now,  this  is  true  of  the 
majority  of  fruits,  but  not  of  all.  The  Strawberry 
subjected  to  this  process,  will  come  out  a  pale, 
spongy,  insipid  thing,  whereas  the  Raspberry  seems 
to  have  its  colour,  flavour  and  odour  intensified.  If, 
however,  a  generous  amount  of  sugar  be  added  to 
the  Strawberry  in  cooking,  it  will  retain  its  shape, 
colour  and  flavour.  It  is  an  error  to  attempt  to  can 
this  berry  without  sugar  or  with  only  a  small 
amount. 

Some  fruits  can  be  canned  without  heat  or  sugar. 
The  jar  should  be  packed  full  of  the  fruit  and  then 
placed  under  a  faucet,  having  the  water  run  in 
rapidly  for  a  moment,  that  all  the  air  in  the  jar  be 
displaced  ;  then  sealed  and  put  away  in  a  cool  dark 
place.  Perhaps  not  many  kinds  of  fruit  would  keep 
if  put  up  in  this  manner.  Certainly  I  should  have 
no  expectation  of  success  with  juicy  fruit  of  any 
kind.  I  have,  however,  been  successful  with 
Rhubarb.  Green  Gooseberries  and  some  kinds  of 
Plums  can  be  preserved  in  this  manner.  It  is  a 
question  with  me  if  the  acid  in  these  fruits  does  not 
have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  keeping  quality. 


FICUS  ELASTICA. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  popular  plants  for  a  window 
or  hall  table  that  we  have.  It  has  a  stately  and 
majestic  appearance,  is  very  easily  grown,  and  re¬ 
tains  its  healthy  character  for  many  years  if  afforded 
reasonable  attention.  Now  there  are  India  rubber 
plants  and  India  rubber  plants  ;  some  have  been 
pushed  up  as  quickly  as  possible  in  order  to  get  a 
market  plant  of  saleable  size  in  as  short  a  period  as 
can  be  managed.  Although  these  plants  have  a  very 
taking  and  healthy  appearance  at  first,  they  very 
soon  show  signs  of  the  tropical  existence  they  have 
hitherto  experienced  in  the  forcing  heat  of  a  stove 
temperature. 

What  the  majority  of  my  readers  require  are 
plants  that  have  been  grown  on  in  an  ordinary  green¬ 
house  or  conservatory  for  some  six  or  twelve  months 
before  they  purchase  them.  Such  are  more  hardy 
and  will  consequently  thrive  much  better  under 
dwelling  house  treatment  than  those  removed  direct 
from  a  moist  and  growing  temperature  that  was  fully 
twenty  to  thirty  degrees  in  excess  of  that  you  would 
naturally  desire  in  a  dwelling  room.  As  a  little  guide 
to  purchasers,  I  may  point  out  that  the  foliage  of  a 
"hard”  grown  and  consequently  hardier  plant  of 
this  popular  Ficus  is  of  a  much  paler  green,  stiffer, 
and  more  rigid  altogether,  and  not  so  large  as  the 
leaves  of  a  highly-forced  subject.  Choose  a  plant 
that  is  clothed  with  foliage  to  the  bottom,  and  with 
the  sheath  of  the  unexpanded  leaf  in  a  healthy  state, 
but  not  too  succulent  and  sappy.  When  purchased 
the  plant  is  almost  certain  to  be  clean,  and  if  you  are 
to  succeed  with  it  for  any  length  of  time  it  must  be 
kept  so. 

Insect  pests  do  not  trouble  the  India  rubber  plant 
to  any  great  extent  ;  and  the  few  spongings  that  will 
be  necessary  to  cleanse  the  foliage  from  dust  will 
generally  speaking  be  quite  enough  to  keep  the  plants 
free  of  all  insect  enemies.  India  rubber  plants  are 
of  slow  growth,  and  with  very  stout  and  leathery 
leaves.  In  all  such  instances  it  is  more  than  ever 
necessary  to  keep  the  pores  of  the  leaves  open  and 
clean,  so  that  the  plants  may  feed  upon  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  Plant  life,  especially  those  of  slow  growth 
and  thick  foliage,  is  in  many  respects  very  similar  to 
animal  life,  that  is,  they  require  a  medium  treatment 
and  great  cleanliness,  never  going  to  either  extreme. 
While  advising  the  above  treatment  to  a  friend  of 
mine  in  town  a  short  time  back,  he  replied,  “  you 
say  treat  the  plant  as  naturally  as  possible,  and  yet 
they  never  get  washed  with  soap  and  water  out  of 
doors  and  when  in  their  natural  habitat.”  Quite  so, 
but  they  do  receive  a  grand  equivalent  for  the  same 
in  the  rains  and  dews.  A  weak  solution  of  soapy 
water,  say  at  the  rate  of  two  ounces  of  soft  soap  to 
a  gallon  of  water,  is  a  grand  cleanser  for  these  plants. 

The  Ficus  elastica  does  not  require  a  large  pot 
compared  to  the  size  of  the  plant,  and  should  there¬ 
fore  not  be  shifted  on  too  freely.  Presuming  then 
that  the  plant  is  in  suitable  compost  when  purchased, 

I  would  not  repot  it  the  first  season.  Older  sub¬ 
jects  may  be  repotted  at  once,  great  care  being  taken 
not  to  injure  their  fleshy  and  succulent  roots,  to  use 
clean  pots  and  potsherds,  and  to  keep  as  nearly  as 


possible  to  the  same  class  of  compost  as  they  are 
already  thriving  in.  For  the  help  of  any  possessing 
a  plant  that  does  not  thrive,  I  will  name  a  compost 
that  is  very  suitable  for  this  plant.  Spongy  peat 
one-fourth,  fibry  loam  one-fourth,  leaf  soil  one 
fourth,  the  remaining  part  to  be  made  up  of  well- 
decayed  manure,  broken  charcoal,  and  coarse  river 
sand.  It  is  particularly  essential  that  they  be  well 
drained,  as  the  India-rubber  plant  requires  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  water,  and  must  never  be  allowed  to  get  into 
a  stale  or  sodden  state. 

Watering  is  a  difficult  subject  to  treat  upon  in  any 
definite  manner,  as  no  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be 
laid  down,  a  plant  often  requiring  as  much  during 
one  day  as  would  suffice  for  a  week  or  two  under 
other  conditions  of  light,  draught,  and  temperature 
Your  aim  must  be  to  keep  it  in  a  fair  state  of  moisture 
without  allowing  it  to  become  unduly  wet.  I  have 
seen  plenty  of  plants  that  have  not  succeeded,  but 
this  can  generally  be  traced  to  one  of  the  three 
following  causes  : — An  indifferent  plant  to  commence 
with,  one  grown  in  stove  heat  and  moved  direct  from 
thence  to  the  purchaser  ;  inattention  to  watering  ; 
too  much  pressure  when  cleaning  the  foliage,  and 
consequent  injury  to  the  cuticle  of  the  leaf,  etc. 
Cold  and  cold  draughts  have  a  very  injurious  effect 
upon  these  plants.  They  should  never  have  a 
temperature  of  less  than  40°  Fahrenheit,  or  more 
than  go°  during  the  heat  of  the  summer  season,  if 
you  are  to  keep  them  in  health  and  in  a  suitable 
condition  for  room  culture. 

Probably  there  is  no  plant  more  easily  grown,  or 
one  that  will  give  more  general  satisfaction  as  a 
room  or  window  subject,  than  Ficus  elastica.  All  it 
needs  is  a  little  care  at  the  proper  time,  and  to  start 
with  a  plant  of  fairly  robust  and  hardy  constitution. 
— Experience. 

ON  PACKING  ROSES. 

Mr.  John  N.  May,  one  of  the  most  experienced  of 
American  Rose  growers,  considers  that  the  proper 
packing  of  Roses  is  a  matter  of  more  importance 
than  many  suppose,  particularly  when  the  plants 
have  to  travel  long  distances,  and  in  th e  American 
Florist  states  that  there  are  two  main  considerations 
to  bear  always  in  mind  ;  first,  that  the  plants  shall 
arrive  at  their  destination  in  the  best  possible  condi¬ 
tion,  and  second,  that  the  package  be  as  light  as  pos¬ 
sible,  for  the  express  companies  now  charge  full 
first-class  rates  on  all  shipments  of  plants,  and  double 
first-class  rates  on  any  packed  without  a  firm  cover 
over  them,  as  they  claim  such  cases  take  much  more 
room,  as  nothing  can  be  placed  on  top  of  them. 

The  style  of  packing  most  generally  in  use  for  this 
class  of  plants,  is  what  is  known  in  the  trade  as  close, 
tight  packing,  and  for  all  seasons  excepting  during 
very  warm  weather  it  is  very  much  the  best.  Take 
boxes  about  the  size  required  to  hold  the  number  of 
plants  ordered  ;  but  these  should  not  as  a  rule  be 
more  than  eight  inches  deep.  If  the  weather  should 
be  very  cold,  carefully  line  it  with  two  thicknesses  of 
good  stout  paper,  then  a  thickness  of  cotton  wadding, 
covering  this  again  with  another  stout  course  of 
paper,  taking  care  that  all  joints  are  well  overlapped. 
It  is  best  to  fold  the  sheets  of  paper  so  that  each  is 
slightly  longer  than  the  sides  or  ends,  press  them  in 
close  to  the  corners,  then  cover  the  bottom  in  the 
same  way  :  this  done,  the  box  is  ready  to  receive  the 
plants  ;  these  should  first  be  wrapped  singly  in  a 
piece  of  brown  straw  paper  of  suitable  size,  to  go 
twice  around  the  ball  of  earth  and  covering  at  least 
a  part  of  the  foliage.  Commence  placing  a  row  of 
plants  across  the  end  of  the  box,  with  the  tops  facing 
toward  the  centre  of  the  box  ;  place  each  ball  as 
close  to  the  next  as  possible  without  pressing  the 
soil  out  of  shape  ;  this  done,  commence  another  row 
across  the  box,  laying  them  as  closely  to  the  first 
row  as  possible  ;  the  paper  which  partly  covers  the 
foliage  will  protect  it  from  injury.  After  placing  two, 
three  or  four  rows  across,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  plants,  commence  the  next  row  by  reversing  the 
plants,  laying  the  tops  over  the  balls  of  the  last  row 
and  continue  doing  so  until  the  whole  layer  is  com¬ 
pleted,  and  should  there  be  any  small  space  at  the 
finish  not  quite  filled  up,  pack  this  light  with  a  little 
moss,  excelsior,  or  like  material.  Cover  this  bottom 
layer  over  thinly  with  the  same  class  of  material, 
then  com  m  ence  with  the  next  layer  at  the  same  end 
the  bottom  layer  was  finished  at,  and  pack  exactly 
as  the  first  was  done,  finishing  off  in  the  same  way, 
and  continue  doing  so  until  the  box  is  quite  full, 
which  for  two-inch  stock  will  be  about  four  layers  of 
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plants  ;  then  cover  with  paper,  etc.,  the  same  as  the 
box  is  lined  with,  bringing  the  side  papers  over  on 
top  of  this  again,  which,  when  the  lid  is  nailed  on 
tight  makes  a  very  close,  warm  covering.  Before 
the  covering  is  put  on,  and  with  the  last  plant  put  in 
the  box,  be  sure  a  label  with  the  name  of  the  variety 
plainly  written  on  it  is  placed  with  this  plant. 
Where  several  varieties  have  to  be  packed  in  the 
same  box,  each  and  every  variety  should  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  labelled,  and  a  sheet  of  paper  differing  in 
colour  to  the  general  packing  paper  placed  over  the 
last  variety  packed  before  commencing  with  another. 
I  prefer  a  sheet  of  newspaper  doubled  for  this 
purpose,  allowing  it  to  overlap  considerable  of  the 
last  sort  placed  in  the  box,  which  clearly  indicates  to 
the  person  unpacking  them  that  there  is  a  division 
intended  here. 

As  soon  as  all  danger  of  frost  is  passed,  this  lining 
of  paper,  etc.,  can  be  reduced,  and  in  warm  weather 
is  better  dispensed  with  altogether.  For  very  long 
distances  in  extremely  cold  weather,  it  is  advisable 
to  put  an  inch  of  dry  sawdust  all  around  the  outside 
of  the  paper  lining,  or  rather,  between  it  and  the 
box  :  this  will  effectually  stop  any  frost  from  getting 


in  the  box.  But  when  packing  plants  this  way, 
never  have  a  bud  or  bloom  on  the  plants  or  they 
may  get  moved  out  of  the  box  long  before  they  reach 
their  destination,  and  oftentimes  the  plant  as  well  as 
the  bloom.  This  means  losing  the  whole  package 
aud  lots  of  trouble  all  around.  If  necessary  to  ship 
plants  in  bloom,  then  the  whole  must  be  protected. 

Shipping  plants  by  freight,  particularly  for  long 
distances,  is  not  advisable  excepting  for  large  plants 
that  have  been  previously  somewhat  hardened  off  to 
enable  them  to  stand  for  one  to  two  weeks  without 
water,  and  even  then  they  often  suffer  more  damage 
than  the  cost  per  express  would  have  been. 

- - 

GLOXINIAS. 

Select  strains  of  Gloxinia  are  now  so  plentiful  and 
so  good,  as  by  comparison  with  what  existed  but  a 
few  years  ago,  that  the  practice  of  specially  naming 
varieties  is  gradually  going  out  of  date,  and  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Cineraria  and  some  other  popular  and 
greatly  improved  flowers,  we  shall  soon  know  them 
by  name  no  longer.  At  the  present  time  the  floral 
committee  is  most  chary  in  granting  certificates  to 


died  off  I  store  the  tubers  away  in  old  biscuit  tins 
with  dry  sea-sand,  of  which  we  have  plenty  at 
Lytham.  I  keep  them  in  my  photographic  dark 
room,  perhaps  in  a  temperature  of  550  Fahr.,  and 
when  they  begin  to  show  signs  of  growing,  which 
they  do  about  Christmas,  I  take  them  out  and  set 
them  in  shallow  boxes,  with  sand,  in  the  greenhouse 
and  syringe  them. 

"  I  keep  them  in  this  moist  state  till  they  have 
pushed  their  growth  and  are  just  beginning  to  root, 
then  I  pot  them  in  a  compost  of  sea-sand,  leaf-soil, 
old  manure  (from  disused  hot-bed),  good  loam,  and 
a  little  peat  dust  that  is  shaken  out  of  Orchid  peat. 
I  pot  them  lightly  and  put  them  near  the  light,  but 
as  the  sun  gets  stronger  towards  April  I  shade  them 
a  little.  In  watering  I  am  most  careful,  as  herein 
lies  the  secret  of  success.  I  never  water  the  foliage 
by  any  chance,  as  it  causes  rust  and  disfigures  the 
foliage. 

"My  plants  generally  grow  the  second  year  to  a 
large  size.  I  thin  out  the  foliage  in  the  centres  of 
the  plants  of  the  upright  flowering  kinds.  This 
allows  the  buds  to  receive  more  light,  air,  and  space, 
and  a  better  shaped  plant  is  the  result.  If  this  be 


A  specimen  Gloxinia  grown  by  Dr.  Slater,  of  Lytham. 


into  the  plants,  even  if  exposed  for  two  or  three 
hours  to  zero. 

As  the  season  advances  to  July  or  August,  there  is 
considerable  danger  in  packing  plants  tight  as  above, 
on  account  of  their  liability  to  heat.  To  avoid  this, 
we  prefer  to  take  a  box  deep  enough  to  allow  the 
plants  to  stand  upright  in  without  breaking  their 
tops ;  wrap  each  plant  singly  as  above,  then 
commence  at  one  end,  stand  the  plants  upright,  and 
where  they  are  large  plants  placing  two  rows,  one 
plant  resting  on  and  standing  between  two  of  the 
bottom  row.  A  little  practice  at  this,  and  the 
packer  will  soon  become  proficient  in  placing  these 
securely.  Between  every  two  tiers  of  plants  thus 
packed,  a  strip  strong  enough  to  hold  them  should 
be  nailed.  Continue  placing  the  plants  and  strips 
in  the  same  way  until  the  box  is  full,  nailing  another 
strip  in  securing  the  last  row  tightly.  Nail  strong 
strips  over  the  top  and  mark  the  box  "  this  side  up.” 
By  this  means,  plants  can  be  shipped  long  distances 
in  a  perfectly  fresh  condition  and  secure  from 
damage,  because  the  foliage  can  get  fresh  air,  and 
will  not  get  bruised  or  pressed  out  of  shape.  If  the 
packing  is  carefully  done  they  cannot  get  out  of  place 


them,  and  all  but  the  extra  specially  good  fail  to  get 
the  coveted  award.  And  this  is  as  it  should  be  in 
the  case  of  all  plants  so  easily  raised  as  the  Gloxinia, 
and  -with  which  every  care  is  taken  by  lovers  of 
them  to  select  only  the  very  best  for  seed.  Many  an 
amateur  now  finds  delight  and  pleasure  in  the 
cultivation  of  these  floriferous  and  handsome  flowers, 
and  marvellously  well  many  succeed  with  them,  but 
in  all  our  experience  we  have  met  with  few  who  can 
so  justly  lay  claim  to  amateur  championship  honours 
as  Dr.  J.  S.  Slater,  of  Seafield,  Lytham,  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  one  of  whose  plants  accompanies  these 
remarks.  Dr.  Slater  has  very  kindly  communicated 
to  us  the  details  of  his  mode  of  treatment,  and  we 
have  much  pleasure  in  giving  them  in  his  own-  words, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  of  our  readers  who  may  be 
less  successful. 

Dr.  Slater  writes  : — "  I  generally  raise  a  batch  of 
young  plants  every  year  from  seed  that  I  save  from 
carefully  selected  varieties.  I  sow  the  seed  on 
January  1st  and  prick  them  out  in  due  course.  I  let 
them  flower  about  one  bloom,  to  test  their  quality, 
and  weed  out  the  useless  ones.  I  then  ripen  off  the 
selected  seedlings,  and  when  the  foliage  has  quite 


not  done  some  of  the  very  free  flowering  kinds  will 
literally  choke  themselves  in  their  efforts  to  find 
space.  I  always  pot  and  handle  the  plants  myself, 
and  allow  my  gardener  to  water  only.  I  have  had 
scores  of  plants  with  from  50  to  So  blooms  expanded 
at  one  time,  with  apparently  as  many  buds  below 
ready,  to  follow  in  their  turn.  I  carefully  each 
evening  pick  off  all  faded  flowers. 

"  There  is  no  plant  I  think  that  produces  such  a 
wrealth  of  bloom  in  a  given  space  as  the  Gloxinia. 
Their  cultivation  is  very  simple,  their  greatest  draw¬ 
back  is  their  brittleness.  They  last  a  long  time 
when  cut  if  put  at  once  into  water.  Watering  on 
the  foliage  causes  excessive  brittleness  both  in  the 
bloom  and  the  leaves.  I  have  grown  these  plants 
many  years  and  tried  many  experiments  with  them. 
I  first  fell  in  love  with  them  at  Reading  at  Messrs. 
Sutton's  nurseries.  I  had  a  packet  of  seed  from 
them  in  the  first  instance  and  have  tried  to  emulate 
their  cultivation.  I  find  I  can  hybridise  and  get 
new  varieties  every  year.  I  believe  the  upright 
spotted  varieties  are  the  most  floriferous. 

"  I  do  not  believe  in  keeping  tubers  beyond  the 
third  year,  they  get  so  cabbagy  in  their  habit.  I 
have  one,  as  I  write,  quite  a  yard  across,  with  leaves 
more  like  Rhubarb  ;  but  it  has  not  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  of  flowers  which  younger  plants  bear 
under  exactly  the  same  conditions.” 
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Choice  Plants  in  Flower. 

CEnothera  fruticosa. — Various  names  are  given 
to  this  plant  in  gardens,  a  fact  due  to  its  being  some¬ 
what  liable  to  variation.  The  red  stemmed  form  to 
which  the  name  CE.  f.  Youngi  is  given  in  gardens  is 
very  pretty,  dwarf  and  floriferous.  The  stems  usually 
range  from  12  in.  to  18  in.  high,  and  are  branched  in 
the  upper  portion,  the  primary  stem  and  the  branches 
ending  in  a  short  corymbose  raceme  of  bright  yellow 
flowers,  which  contrast  well  with  the  red  stems  and 
dark  green  foliage. 

CEnothera  speciosa. — This  is  probably  the  best 
of  the  white  species  for  the  ordinary  herbaceous 
border,  on  account  of  its  upright  habit.  The  flow'ers 
are  large  and  produced  in  succession  in  elongating 
racemes.  Although  the  habit  is  similar  to  that  of 
CE.  frulicosa  in  some  respects,  the  leaves  are  deeply 
serrate,  and  underground  rhizomes  send  up  suckers 
here  and  there,  even  at  some  distance  from  the  plant 
in  loose  ground,  thus  affording  a  ready  means  of 
increase.  The  flowers  are  very  choice  in  their  way 
with  a  pale  yellow  blotch  at  the  base. 

Pentstemon  glaber. — There  are  several  Pent- 
stemons  that  are  of  a  highly  ornamental  character 
independently  of  the  species  which  has  been  taken 
in  hand  by  the  florist.  P.  glaber  is  one  of  them,  and 
has  ovate  or  ovate  lanceolate,  slightly  glaucous 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  large,  somewhat  inflated, 
and  of  various  shades  of  colour  if  raised  from  seeds, 
such  as  pink,  purple,  and  various  shades  of  blue. 
They  are  produced  in  a  long,  terminal,  one-sided 
thyrse,  that  is  in  cymose  clusters,  densely  arranged 
along  the  main  axis.  It  is  therefore  of  a  showy 
character  and  well  worthy  of  attention  being  paid  to 
its  improvement. 

Veronica  Teucrium  latifolia. — This  variety 
differs  from  the  type  in  its  broader,  ovate  leaves,  and 
more  robust,  erect  habit.  The  flowers  are  abundantly 
produced  in  long  racemes  in  the  axils  of  the  upper 
leaves  of  the  stems,  which  grow  to  a  height  of  12  in. 
to  18  in.,  according  to  the  character  of  the  soil  and 
its  moistness.  They  are  also  of  good  size  for  a 
Veronica,  and  bright  blue  with  darker  veins. 

Lathyrus  grandiflorus. — Of  the  tall  growing 
sorts  of  Lathyrus,  that  under  notice  is  amongst  the 
first  to  come  into  bloom,  and  is  noticeable  on 
account  of  the  great  size  of  its  flowers,  which  are 
produced  in  pairs,  not  in  racemes  like  those  of  the 
better  known  Everlasting  Pea.  The  standard  is  of  a 
soft  rose,  much  intensified  at  the  base,  while  the 
wings  are  crimson.  The  phnt  may  be  increased  by 
division  of  the  stools,  or  better  and  more  extensively 
from  seeds. 

Campanula  persic.efolia  maxima. — The  varieties 
of  Peach-leaved  Bell  flower  are  now  pretty  numerous, 
the  difference  being  chiefly  in  the  size  and  colour  of 
the  flowers,  by  being  single  or  double,  or  having  the 
calyx  enlarged  and  coloured  like  the  corolla.  The 
stems  of  the  variety  under  notice  grow  2  ft.  or  3  ft. 
high,  and  the  blue  flowers  are  of  great  size.  It  may 
simply  be  looked  upon  as  a  giant  form,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  deserving  of  a  prominent  position  in  the  border. 

Senecio  macrophyllus. — The  general  appearance 
of  this  bold  and  striking  species  does  not  remind  one 
of  its  congeners,  the  Ragworts.  The  glaucous  leaves 
are  ovate  or  heart-shaped  suddenly  contracted  at  the 
base  and  decurrent  upon  the  petiole,  and  at  a  short 
distance  reminding  one  more  of  a  Cauliflower  or 
Broccoli  rather  than  a  Ragwort.  The  flowers  are 
yellow  and  produced  in  a  terminal  thyrse  on  stems 
2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high.  It  may  be  increased  by  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  crowns.  The  rootstock  should  not,  how¬ 
ever,  be  disturbed  oftener  than  can  be  helped, 
especially  if  a  vigorous  growth  is  desired. 

Geum  chiloense  grandiflorum  —As  the  latter 
name  would  suggest,  this  variety  is  notable  for  the 
size  of  the  flowers,  which  are  twice  as  large  as  those 
of  the  type,  semi-double,  and  of  a  bright  scarlet. 
Of  all  the  cultivated  forms  of  Geum,  none  are  more 
popular  or  showy  than  those  of  G.  chiloense  with  its 
several  varieties,  single  and  double,  which  keep  on 
flowering  all  the  summer  till  late  in  autumn,  pro¬ 
vided  the  plant  is  in  a  soil  and  position  favourable  to 
good  growth. 

Gilenia  trifoliata. — This  plant  is  closely  allied 
to  the  herbaceous  Spiraeas,  but  the  petals  are  very 
much  longer  and  not  so  regularly  disposed.  The  red 
stems  aie  slender,  bearing  thinly  disposed  leaves  of 


three  leaflets,  and  generally  grow  about  2  ft.  high,  so 
that  the  plant  should  be  placed  in  the  second  or 
third  line  of  the  border. 

Centaurea  dealbata. — The  foliage  of  this 
Centaury  is  once  or  twice  divided  in  a  pinnate 
manner,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  is  white  on  the  under 
surface.  The  heads  are  of  large  size,  bright  rose- 
purple,  and  produced  on  stems  just  arising  above  the 
foliage.  The  plant  is  well  fitted  for  border  culture, 
or  for  placing  on  the  elevated  parts  of  a  rockery. 
Increase  is  obtained  by  seeds  or  by  division 

Verbascum  phceniceum. — The  bulk  of  the  species 
of  Mullein  in  gardens  have  yellow  flowers,  but  that 
under  notice  is  exceptional  in  having  violet,  purple, 
rose,  pink,  cream,  mauve,  or  white  flowers  ;  in  fact, 
seedlings  are  very  variable,  and  when  once  this 
strain  is  obtained,  almost  any  of  the  above 
mentioned,  as  well  as  other  shades,  may  be  obtained 
by  seed.  Cultivators  would  do  well  to  select  the 
more  distinct  types,  preserve  them  under  names,  and 
so  propagate  by  division.  Seed-sowing  and  selection 
could  also  be  continued. 

- - 
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PHILADELPHUS  MICROPHYLLUS. 

The  dwarf  habit,  the  densely  branched  stems,  and 
the  small  ovate  leaves  of  this  plant  show  it  to  be  the 
tiniest  and  most  distinct  of  all  the  Mock  Oranges. 
The  flowers  are  large  in  proportion  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  shrub,  pure  white,  and  deliciously  fragrant ; 
there  are  four  oblong  petals.  Each  shoot  terminates 
in  a  single  flower,  but  owing  to  the  numerous,  slender 
twigs,  given  off  from  the  main  upright  stems,  they 
appear  to  be  produced  in  sprays.  Those  who  take 
delight  in  flowering  shrubs  should  add  this  one  to 
their  collections.  It  is  a  native  of  New  Mexico,  but 
appears  to  be  hardy  in  this  country,  in  the  more 
southern  portion  at  least. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  ZAWADSKII. 

The  hardy  species  of  Chrysanthemum  of  similar 
habit  to  our  native  C.  Leucanthemum  are  more 
numerous  than  one  would  imagine  ;  and  considering 
that  Marguerites  are  so  popular,  a  number  of  these 
hardy  Chrysanthemums  might  well  be  grown  to  fur¬ 
nish  cut  flowers.  The  bulk  of  the  leaves  are 
confined  to  the  base  of  the  stems,  and  are  also 
thickly  set  on  the  barren  shoots.  All  these  are 
ovate,  twice  divided,  and  of  a  light  green.  The  stem 
leaves  are  more  thinly  scattered,  and  three-lobed  to 
five-lobed,  the  uppermost  ones  being  small  and 
trifid  only  at  the  apex.  The  flowers  are  of  good 
average  size,  freely  produced,  and  have  white  rays 
with  a  yellow  disc.  The  whole  plant  grows  only 
about  a  foot  in  height. 

PHORMIUM  TENAX 

Out  of  doors  in  this  country  the  New  Zealand  Elax 
usually  produces  leaves  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  long,  with  a 
flower'  stem  proportionately  higher,  but  under  the 
more  favourable  conditions  of  a  stove  or  greenhouse 
they  attain  much  finer  dimensions.  A  specimen  in  a 
small  conservatory  at  5,  Dorset  Gardens,  Brighton, 
is  now  in  bloom.  The  leaves  are  8  ft.  long,  and  the 
flower  stalk  about  10J  ft  long.  Some  of  the  glass  of 
the  roof  had  to  be  taken  out  to  allow  it  to  complete 
its  growth.  The  flowers  are  i-J  in.  to  2  in.  long, 
dull  orange  red,  with  crimson  projecting  and  curved 
filaments,  with  an  abundance  of  oranged  coloured 
pollen.  The  species  has  flowered  several  times  in 
this  country  although  by  no  means  common,  and  some 
have  even  ripened  seeds  in  the  open  air  as  far  north 
at  least  as  the  suburbs  of  London.  It  is  regrettable 
that  the  plant  is  not  more  hardy  in  our  climate,  for 
it  gives  a  sub-tropical  aspect  to  the  garden.  Plenty 
of  moisture  is  necessary  for  its  vigorous  development, 
and  from  that  point  of  view  is  sometimes  planted  on 
the  margins  of  streams  and  ponds  with  fine  effect. 

FABIAN  A  IMBRICATA. 

For  walls  as  well  as  pot  culture  I  can  recommend 
this  fine  old  plant.  In  a  sheltered  nook  trained 
against  a  wall  in  Messrs.  Laird  &  Sinclair's  nursery, 
Monefeith,  N.B.,  is  a  fine  specimen  8  ft.  high,  cover¬ 
ing  about  the  same  in  width,  and  literally  covered 
with  its  snow-white  Erica-like  flowers.  I  have 
known  this  plant  and  watched  its  progress  for  many 
years,  and  it  stands  the  climate  well  as  far  north  as 
this  district.  It  is  a  charming  plant  as  seen  here. — 
Rusticus. 


MIMULUS  CUPREUS  PRINCE  BISMARK. 

By  some  botanists  this  is  considered  a  variety  of  the 
Common  Monkey  Flower  (M.  luteus),  and,  whether 
that  is  the  case  or  not,  it  is  very  distinct  for  gaxden 
purposes.  The  ovate  leaves  are  relatively  of  small 
size  and  of  a  rich  dark  green  colour.  The  flowers  of 
the  type  are  of  a  coppery-orange,  and  produced  in 
more  or  less  abundance  from  early  summer  on¬ 
wards,  dependent  upon  the  richness  and  moistness  of 
the  soil  in  which  it  is  growing.  Keeping  off  the  seed 
pods  would  probably  prolong  the  flowering  season, 
and  plenty  of  moisture  would  encourage  growth. 
The  variety  to  which  the  name  Prince  Bismark  is 
given  has  rich  crimson  flowers  much  about  the  same 
size  as  those  of  the  type  when  well  grown.  A  small 
bed  of  it  in  the  flower  garden  would  be  very  effective. 
Messrs.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  had  a  Certificate 
for  it  last  year. 


MYOSOTIS  RECKSTEINERI 

In  general  appearance  this  looks  like  a  miniature 
form  of  M.  palustris,  the  true  Forget-me-not.  It  is  a 
native  of  mountainous  regions  on  the  continent,  and 
is  therefore  well  adapted  for  planting  on  moist  situa¬ 
tions  of  the  rockwork.  The  leaves  are  of  a  light 
green,  like  those  of  M.  palustris  or  M.  lingulata,  and 
lie  close  on  the  ground,  w'hile  the  flower  stems  rise 
only  about  1  in.  to  ij  in.  above  it. 

GENISTA  TINCTORIA  HUMIFU3A 

The  typical  form  of  this  British  wilding  generally 
grows  about  a  foot  in  height  in  a  state  of  nature  and 
stands  erect.  Several  much  taller  forms  coming 
from  different  countries  hardly  seem  to  differ  except 
in  stature.  The  variety  under  notice  has  short, 
procumbent  stems  spreading  upon  the  ground  as  the 
varietal  name  implies,  and  merely  elevating  its  flower 
stalks  above  the  green  mass.  The  plant  in  all  its 
forms  is  well  adapted  for  cultivation  on  the  rockery, 
but  that  under  notice  is  hardly  suited  for  garden 
purposes  in  any  other  way.  It  thus  gets  elevated 
above  the  general  surroundings,  and  its  bright  yellow 
flow'ers  are  brought  more  directly  under  the  eye.  All 
superfluous  moisture  can  run  away,  leaving  the  plant 
dry,  while  the  deeply  penetrating  roots  are  able  to 
search  deeply  for  it  amongst  the  rocks.  This 
particular  form  has  not  yet  become  very  common, 
but  we  noted  it  with  Messrs.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest 
Hill. 


LINARIA  PILOSA. 

The  trailing  or  procumbent  stems  and  the  peduncles 
of  the  flowers  of  this  Toad  Flax  are  pilose  ;  hence 
the  specific  name.  The  flow'ers  are  purple  with  a 
yellovv  and  white  palrte,  and  on  the  whole  resemble 
those  of  L.  pallida,  but  are  slightly  smaller,  being 
intermediate  between  those  of  the  latter  and  L. 
Cymbalaria.  As  may  be  gathered  from  this 
description,  it  is  well  suited  for  planting  on  rock- 
work,  where  it  may  ramble  about  amongst  the  stones. 
It  has  been  flowering  for  some  time  past  with  Messrs. 
J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 


PEACOCK  POPPY. 

As  a  rule  when  Poppies  are  blotched,  the  dark 
colouring  is  confined  to  the  base  or  forms  a  dark 
blotch  in  a  central  position  at  the  base :  but  in 
Papaver  pavoninum  there  is  a  departure  from  the 
usual  arrangement.  The  petals  are  scarlet  with  a 
black  horse-shoe  shaped  band  at  some  distance 
above  the  base  ;  inside  of  this  band  the  ground 
colour  deepens  to  an  intense  red,  with  a  small  purple 
blotch  at  the  very  base.  The  leaves  are  twice 
divided  with  narrow  segments,  and  the  stems  are 
about  18  in.  high.  The  calyx  is  curiously  bristly  : 
and  altogether  this  is  so  striking  a  Poppy  that  it 
might  well  be  taken  in  hand  by  the  florist.  It  is  a 
native  of  Central  Asia  including  Afghanistan. 

MITRARIA  COCCINEA. 

This  grand  old  plant  is  much  neglected  and  not 
often  seen,  but  in  the  conservatory  at  Balmedie. 
near  Aberdeen,  I  recently  sawr  a  very  fine  plant 
trained  up  the  roof.  It  is  w'ell  adapted  for  this 
purpose,  and  has  intensely  brilliant  scarlet  flowers, 
which  show  to  great  advantage.  The  plant  referred 
to  is  in  robust  health,  showing  a  great  number  of 
buds  as  w'ell  as  fully  developed  flowers,  and  will 
remain  in  perfection  for  a  very  long  time.  Let  me 
advise  those  who  are  interested  ki  the  growing  of 
good  greenhouse  plants  to  try  it. — Rusticus. 
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MOIR'S  GIANT  COCKSCOMB. 

Amongst  the  many  fine  examples  of  high  cultivation 
to  be  seen  in  the  gardens  at  Clement’s  Park,  JLockee, 
Dundee,  is  a  superb  lot  of  the  above.  The  strain 
has  been  carefully  selected  for  years  by  Mr.  Moir 
the  gardener.  They  adorn  the  stages  of  the  flowering 
house,  and  are  most  conspicuous  by  their  size  and 
habit,  which  is  dwarf  and  most  compact,  about  a 
foot  high.  The  combs  measure  fully  2  ft.  over  from 
tip  to  tip  lengthways,  and  a  foot  through,  of  the 
most  intense  colour.  The  plants  are  arranged 
with  Begonias,  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Liliums, 
Hydrangeas,  etc.,  and  form  a  most  pleasing  contrast, 
the  whole  of  the  stages  being  finished  off  by  a  row 
of  Harrison's  Musk  well-liowered,  and  producing 
a  charming  effect. — Rusticus. 


SPIRAEA  ARUNCUS. 

Strong-growing  plants  are  never  seen  at  their  best 
except  when  allowed  to  attain  a  considerable  size. 
Good  garden  soil  well  enriched  with  manure,  and 
especially  when  attended  by  a  wet  season,  will  enable 
the  stems  to  attain  considerable  height  ;  but  some¬ 
thing  more  is  still  needed,  and  that  is  to  allow  the 
plant  to  increase  in  width  until  it  forms  a  huge  bush 
as  wide  as  high.  Such  a  specimen  of  Spiraea  Aruncus 
may  be  seen  in  the  garden  of  Wm.  Marshal,  Esq., 
Auchinraith,  Bexley.  He  grows  a  number  of 
herbaceous  plants  of  the  best  kinds,  and  that  under 
notice  is  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  high,  and  more  than  that  in 
diameter,  the  top  being  one  mass  of  feathery-like 
panicles. 

GERANIUM  ARMENUM. 

In  this  we  ha,ve  one  of  the  darkest  flowered 
Geraniums  in  cultivation.  Even  the  well-known  G. 
sanguineum  is  pale  by  comparison.  The  stems 
generally  attain  a  height  of  18  in.  to  2  ft.,  and  in 
good  soil  produce  large  crimson-red  flowers  in  great 
profusion,  fading  to  a  decided  blue  with  age.  It 
flowers  best  and  most  regularly  in  a  stiffish  or  good 
holding  soil,  so  that  the  light  material  in  some 
gardens  would  be  much  benefited  by  a  good  top 
dressing  of  farmyard  manure  where  this  Crane’s 
Bill  is  attempted  to  be  grown.  There  are  probably 
few  gardens,  however,  where  it  would  fail  to  give 
satisfaction,  and  then  only  where  the  early  part  of  the 
season  has  been  unusually  dry.  In  large  beds  or 
clumps  it  is  very  effective. 

EP1LOBIUM  SPICATUM. 

A  plant  under  this  name  in  one  of  the  borders  at 
Kew  appears  to  be  a  miniature  form  of  E.  angusti- 
folium,  which  varies  to  some  extent  even  in  a  wild 
state.  The  stems  of  the  pigmy  in  question  vary 
from  6  in.  to  16  in.  height  and  terminate  in  the  usual 
way  in  a  raceme  of  flowers  ;  the  latter  are  indeed  re¬ 
duced  in  size,  but  the  petals  are  rose,  and  the  calyx, 
ovaries,  and  stems  of  a  deep  red.  The  leaves  are 
linear-lanceolate,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  like 
those  of  E.  angustifolium  only  reduced  in  size.  If  it 
proves  less  inclined  to  run  at  the  roots  and  to  throw 
up  suckers  from  the  creeping  rhizomes  like  E. 
angustifolium,  it  will  be  an  acquisition  for  the  border, 
especially  in  small  gardens  and  confined  spaces, 
where  the  strong  growing  character  of  the  type  could 
not  be  tolerated. 

LEU  Z  EA  CONIFERA. 

At  a  casual  glance  this  is  not  unlike  a  species  of 
Centaurea  or  Rhaponticum.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
western  Mediterranean  region,  and  appears  to  be  the 
only  one  of  three  known  species  introduced. 
The  stems  are  only  6  in.  to  9  in.  high,  with  curiously 
lobed,  twice  divided  leaves  that  are  of  a  snowy 
whiteness.  The  flower  heads  are  solitary  on  each 
stem,  pale  purple  and  surrounded  with  rounded, 
pale  yellow  or  honey  coloured,  dry  bracts.  Its 
dwarf  habit  renders  it  suitable  for  cultivation  on 
the  rockery,  and  the  rootstock  to  all  appearance 
does  not  grow  very  rapidly.  The  latter  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  increased  by  division  when  growth  is 
commencing  in  spring ;  and  the  plant  is  also  raised 
from  seeds.  A  plant  may  be  seen  on  the  rockery  at 
Kew. 

SILENE  MARITIMA  ROSEA. 

The  flowers  of  the  typical  form  of  the  Maritime 
Catchfly  are,  as  is  well  known,  white.  Occasionally 
one  may  find  plants  growing  wild  in  dry  and  gravelly 
places  near  the  coast,  with  the  inflated  bladdery 
calyx  of  a  more  or  less  bright  rose  colour,  contrast¬ 
ing  with  the  white  petals.  A  variety  has  now  turned 
up  with  the  sepals  of  a  soft  rosy  hue  as  well  as  the 
petals.  The  plant  in  all  its  forms  is  well  adapted 
tor  rockwork,  and  should  be  planted  where  the 
barren  stems  and  flowers  could  hang  over  the  ledges 
and  be  seen  to  best  advantage.  We  noted  the  rose 
variety  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons, 
Forest  Hill. 


INTERNATIONAL  HORTI¬ 

CULTURAL  EXHIBITION. 

Rose  Show,  July  5th  and  6th. 

Following  so  closely  on  the  heels  of  the  National 
Rose  Society’s  show  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  on  the 
2nd  inst.,  one  would  have  expected  that  the  show 
held  at  Earl’s  Court,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
last,  would  have  suffered,  but  from  the  fact  that  the 
season  is  a  late  one,  the  Roses  profited  by  the  three 
days’  grace,  and  appeared  on  the  show  boards  in 
larger  size  and  brighter  colours.  The  Tea  and 
Noisette  Roses  generally  were  larger  and  finer. 
Begonias,  herbaceous  plants  and  table  decorations 
were  also  marked  features  of  a  thoroughly  represen¬ 
tative  exhibition  of  flowers  and  fruits  in  season. 
The  executive  were  again  favoured  with  the  presence 
■of  a  considerable  number  of  foreign  horticulturists, 
among  whom  we  noticed  Mr.  H.  Vilmorin,  of  Paris, 
Mr.  Edward  Pynaert,  of  Ghent,  Mr.  Louis  Van 
Houtte,  of  Ghent,  Mr.  A.  Truffaut,  of  Versailles, 
Mr.  P.  Lambert,  Trier,  Germany,  Mr.  Inspector 
Joly,  Vienna,  Mr.  Doebner,  Vienna,  Mr.  W.  Lauche, 
Eisgrub,  Germany,  Mr.  P.  I’aulig,  Lubeck,  Mr.  De 
Brie,  Paris,  Mr.  Kuntz,  Berlin,  &c.  Most  of  these 
gentlemen  acted  as  judges,  and  at  the  luncheon 
which  followed  the  conclusion  of  their  labours,  the 
toast  of  “  The  Judges,”  given  with  much  cordiality 
by  Mr.  Milner,  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  \;ilmorin, 
Mr.  Pynaert,  Mr.  Truffaut,  Mr.  Lambert,  Mr. 
Doebner  and  the  Rev.  H.  H.  D’Ombrain.  The 
weather  on  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day  was  unfor¬ 
tunately  very  wet,  but  was  more  favourable  on  the 
second. 

The  premier  award  of  72  blooms  of  Roses,  dis¬ 
tinct  varieties,  was  taken  by  Mr.  Frank  Cant, 
Braiswick  Nursery,  Colchester.  His  blooms 
generally  were  of  large  size  and  in  a  fresh  condition, 
and  some  of  the  finer  hybrid  perpetual?  were  Gustave 
Piganeau,  Pride  of  Waltham,  Her  Majesty,  Comte 
Raimbaud,  Suzanne  Marie  Rodocanachi,  Etienne 
Levet,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Charles  Lafebvre,  Baroness 
Rothschild,  Victor  Hugo,  Marie  Verdier,  Sir 
Rowland  Hill,  Le  Havre,  and  Jean  Soupert.  Fine 
Tea  and  Noisette  varieties  were  Souvenir  d’un  Ami, 
Jean  Ducher,  Innocente  Pirola,  Madame  Cusin, 
Niphetos,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Marie  Van 
Houtte,  Anna  Olivier,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  and  Hon. 
Edith  Gifford.  The  second  award  went  to  Mr. 
R.  B.  Cant,  Colchester,  who  had  fine  blooms  of 
Gustave  Piganeau,  Dr.  Andry,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
Jeannie  Dickson,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Her 
Majesty,  Thos.  Mills,  La  France,  Niphetos,  Comtesse 
de  Nadaillac,  The  Bride,  and  Souvenir  d’Elise 
Vardon.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Chesbunt,  came  in 
third  with  rather  smaller  blooms.  Mr.  R.  B.  Cant 
took  the  leading  place  in  the  class  for  36  blooms, 
showing  fine  samples  of  La  France,  Lady  Mary 
Fitzwilliam,  A.  K.  Williams,  Madame  Gabriel 
Luizet,  Comte  Raimbaud,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Marechal  Niel, 
and  Madame  de  Watteville.  In  this  case  Mr.  Frank 
Cant  took  the  second  place,  showing  many  fine 
blooms.  The  third  award  went  to  Mr.  Geo.  Prince, 
14,  Market  Street,  Oxford.  The  competition  was 
good,  as  it  was  also  in  the  class  for  24  distinct 
varieties  In  this  latter  class  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough, 
took  the  first  prize,  showing  some  fine  blooms  of 
Her  Majesty,  La  France,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Maurice 
Barnardin,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Marechal  Niel,  and 
Pride  of  Waltham.  Messrs.  G.  &  W.  H.  Burch, 
Peterborough,  came  in  second  with  some  fine  blooms 
of  Comte  Raimbaud,  A.  K.  Williams,  etc.  The 
third  award  went  to  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  & 
Co.,  Salisbury.  For  48  Poses,  three  blooms  of  each, 
Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  took  the  leading  place,  showing 
some  fine  triplets  of  Madame  de  Watteville,  Her 
Majesty,  Clias.  Lefebvre,  Suzanne  Marie  Rodocan¬ 
achi,  Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon,  Lady  Mary  Fitz¬ 
william,  Jean  Soupert,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  and 
Innocente  Pirola.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt, 
took  the  second  place,  and  Mr.  F.  Cant  took 
the  third  place.  Each  exhibitor  required  six 
stands  to  display  his  144  blooms,  and  the  effect  was 
telling.  The  last  named  exhibitor  was  first  in  the 
class  for  24  Roses,  three  of  each  variety,  and  some  of 
his  more  striking  blooms  were  Marie  Baumann, 
Ernest  Metz,  Gustave  Piganeau,  Marie  Finger,  and 
The  Bride.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
while  Mr.  George  Prince  was  third.  The  blooms 
generally  were  very  large  and  the  competition  in  this 
class  was  very  heavy.  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Bearton, 


Hitchin,  Herts.,  had  the  best  18  varieties,  three  o 
each,  in  the  amateurs’  classes,  showing  some  fine 
blooms  of  Her  Majesty,  Francois  Michelon,  La 
France,  Ulrich  Brunner,  &e.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pem¬ 
berton,  Havering  Atte  Bower,  Essex,  was  second  in 
this  class  with  a  good  exhibit ;  and  Mr.  H.  V. 
Machin,  Gateford  Hill,  Worksop,  took  the  third 
place.  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell  again  took  the  leading 
award  for  48  blooms,  and  also  the  Gold  Medal  in  the 
amateurs’  classes  for  general  excellence.  Some  of  his 
finer  blooms  were  Horace  Vernet,  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  and  Marechal  Niel.  He  was 
followed  by  the  Rev,  J.  FI.  Pemberton ;  and  Mr. 
Flenry  V.  Machin  was  third  with  smaller  but  neat 
blooms.  Mr.  R.  Knight,  Botting,  Sittingbourne 
had  the  best  18  bloom,  showing  Camille  Bernardin, 
Ulrich  Brunner,  &c.,  in  fine  form.  Mr.  P.  Perry, 
gardener  to  J.  C.  Tasker,  Esq.,  Middleton  Hall, 
Brentwood,  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Bateman, 
Archway  Road,  N.,  took  the  third  place. 

Tea  and  Noisette  Roses  were  generally  in  grand 
form,  and  the  first  award  in  the  Nurserymen’s  Classes 
was  taken  by  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  with  fine  blooms  of 
Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Ernest  Metz,  Souvenir 
d'Elise  Vardon,  Madame  Hoste.  Marechal  Niel, 
Madame  Cusin,  Anna  Olivier,  Innocente  Pirola,  &c. 
The  second  award  went  to  Mr.  F'.  Cant  ;  and  Mr.  G. 
Prince  came  in  third.  Mr.  Geo.  Mount,  Canterbury, 
was  the  leading  prize  winner  in  the  class  for  eighteen 
Tea  and  Noisette  blooms,  showing  Souvenir  d'Elise 
Vardon,  Ethel  Brownlow,  and  Anna  Olivier  well. 
The  second  place  was  accorded  to  Mr.  G.  W.  Piper, 
Uckfield,  Sussex,  with  fine  blooms  of  Madame  de 
Watteville,  Souvenir  de  Madame  Pernet,  and 
Madame  Hoste  ;  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were  third. 
For  twelve  blooms  of  any  Tea  or  Noisette,  Messrs. 
Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.,  Salisbury,  came  in  first  with 
a  grand  stand  of  Climbing  Niphetos;  Mr.  B.  R. 
Cant  was  second  with  Madame  de  Watteville  in  fine 
order  ;  and  Mr.  G.  Prince  was  third  with  Comtesse 
de  Nadaillac.  In  the  class  for  eighteen  Tea  or 
Noisette  Roses,  three  blooms  of  each,  Mr.  F\  Cant 
again  came  to  the  front  with  some  fine  triplets  of 
Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon,  Madame  de  Watteville, 
Jean  Ducher,  Ernest  Metz,  Innocente  Pirola,  Caroline 
Kuster,  Catherine  Mermet,  and  Ethel  Brownlow,  all 
of  which  were  fine.  Mr.  Geo.  Prince  was  a  good 
second  ;  and  Mr.  G.  Mount  was  third,  also  with  a 
good  exhibit.  In  the  Amateur  Classes  for  Tea  and 
Noisette  Roses,  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell  took  the  leading 
award  for  eighteen  distinct  varieties,  having  fine 
blooms  of  Madame  Cusin,  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon, 
Catherine  Mermet,  and  Madame  Hoste.  The  Rev. 
J.  H.  Pemberton  came  second  with  a  good  exhibit  ; 
and  Mr.  H.  V.  Machin  was  third.  The  first  prize 
for  twelve  H.P.  blooms  of  anyone  sort  in  an  open 
class  was  taken  by  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  Coventry, 
with  Lady  May  Fitzwilliam.  The  third  award  went 
to  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  for  Gustave  Piganeau.  In  the 
open  class  for  twelve  blooms  of  any  Tea  Rose,  Mr. 
B.  R.  Cant  was  first  with  some  fine  samples  of 
Innocente  Pirola.  Mr.  F.  Cant  had  a  good  second 
in  Madame  de  Watteville;  and  Mr.  Geo.  Prince  was 
third  with  a  stand  of  Marechal  Niel.  There  were 
two  entries  in  the  class  for  thirty-six  bunches  of 
Garden  Roses,  and  the  leading  award  went  to  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son,  who  showed  L'Ideal,  hybrid  Teas,  Moss 
Roses,  Polyantha  Roses,  Rosa  rugosa,  and  R.  r.  alba. 
Mr.  E.  F\  Such,  the  Nurseries,  Maidenhead,  received 
the  second  award. 

In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  a  group  of  single  and 
double  tuberous  Begonias,  arranged  with  foliage 
plants  for  effect  and  in  a  space  not  exceeding  150 
square  feet,  the  first  award  was  accorded  to  Mr. 
T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  F'arm  Nurseries,  Tottenham.  The 
white,  scarlet,  and  yellow  varieties  were  well  dis¬ 
tributed  for  effect,  mixed  with  light  and  graceful 
Palms,  and  the  whole  evenly  sloped  up  to  a  back¬ 
ground  of  tall  Palms  in  a  central  and  prominent 
position.  ‘Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  F'orest  Hill,  were 
second  with  a  group  that  would  have  been  difficult 
to  beat  if  a  little  more  care  had  been  exercised  in 
arrangement.  The  quality  of  the  blooms,  both 
single  and  double,  was  fine.  The  last-named  firm 
had  the  best  group  of  foliage  Begonias  in  an  open 
class,  showing  Begonia  Haageana,  B.  gogoensis, 
dark  varieties  of  B.  incarnata,  and  many  varieties  of 
the  B.  Rex  type.  A  second  prize  in  an  open  class 
for  Gloxinias  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons, 
Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  Norwood.  They  were 
partly  arranged  with  Maidenhair  Fern  There  were 
two  collections  of  hardy  herbaceous  and  bulbuoo 
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plants  in  the  nurserymen’s  class,  and  a  second  prize 
was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Covent  Garden, 
where  a  first  might  well  have  been  given.  Delphi¬ 
niums,  Liliums,  Erigeron  glaucus,  English  Irises, 
Gaillardias,  and  Centaureas  were  prominent  objects 
in  the  group.  A  third  prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son  for  a  smaller  collection.  More 
prominence  might  be  given  to  these  hardy  plants 
which  the  million  can  grow.  In  the  amateurs’  class 
for  18  bunches  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  Mr.  G. 
Sage,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Dysart,  Ham  House, 
Richmond,  obtained  the  leading  award,  with  some 
fine  bunches  of  Centaurea  macrocephala,  Iceland 
Poppies,  Lilium  candidum,  Lathyrus  latifolius, 
Delphiniums,  Campanula  persicifolia  coronaria, 
Eryngium  alpinum,  and  other  fine  subjects.  Mr.  E. 
Tricker,  gardener  to  John  Watney,  Esq.,  Sherman- 
bury  House,  Reigate,  was  second  with  Spiraea 
Aruncus,  Liliums,  Delphiniums,  Campanulas, 
Delphinium  nudicaule,  etc.  The  first  prize  for  12 
bunches  went  to  Mr.  James  Gibson,  gardener  to  H. 
Berkeley  James,  Esq.,  The  Oaks,  Carshalton,  who 
had  Aquilegia  chrysantha.  Campanula  grandis,  C. 
persicifolia,  Lilium  Martagon,  Spiraea  Aruncus  and 
others. 

Great  interest  was  created  amongst  visitors  by  the 
numerous  exhibits  of  table  decorations — the  tables 
being  laid  out  for  twelve  persons.  This  class  was 
open,  and  the  first  award  went  to  Mr.  Sidney  T. 
Spaulding,  Avenue  House,  South  Darenth,  Kent, 
who  had  three  lightly  made  crystal  vases  along  the 
centre  of  the  table,  arranged  with  Water  Lilies  at 
the  base,  and  surmounted  by  Asparagus  plumosus 
nanus,  Gipsophila,  Oncidium  flexuosum,  and  other 
graceful  subjects.  A  cordon  of  small  glasses, 
connected  by  silver  -chains  stood  round  the  central 
vases,  and  were  gracefully  decorated  with  young 
and  highly  coloured  Maidenhair  Fern,  Aquilegia 
chrysantha,  A.  canadensis,  Gipsophila,  Pancratium 
flowers,  Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus,  and  other 
appropriate  subjects.  Within  this  cordon  were 
some  lighted  lamps.  Mrs.  Helen  Butt,  16,  Gwendwr 
Road,  West  Kensington,  was  second  with  some 
graceful  vases  in  the  centre  filled  with  Aira  coespitosa, 
Asparagus  plumosus,  and  a  large  quantity  of  the 
yellow  Sultan  (centaurea  suaveolens).  At  each 
corner  of  the  table  stood  a  small  Palm  (cocos 
Wedelliana).  The  third  table  was  done  up  chiefly 
with  Roses,  which  were  appropriate  to  the  occasion, 
hut  the  whole  design  was  more  heavy  than  the  above. 
A  large  vase  stood  in  the  centre  with  five  smaller 
ones  round  it.  A  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to 
Margaret  Hodgkins,  5,  Beaufort  Avenue,  Didsbury, 
Manchester,  for  a  fine  collection  of  skeletonised 
leaves,  fruits,  ferns,  etc.  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons 
took  the  first  prize  in  the  nurserymen’s  class  for 
12  plants  suitable  for  table  decoration.  Messrs.  B. 
S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  were  second, 
also  having  fine  plants.  In  the  amateurs'  class  for 
six  plants  of  the  above  class,  Mr.  C.  Lane,  gardener 
to  H.  Coles,  Esq.,  Burntwood,  Upper  Catterham, 
took  the  leading  award.  Mr.  C.  Turner  was  awarded 
a  first  prize  in  an  open  class  for  12  blooms  of  the 
Malmaison  Carnation  set  up  in  a  vase.  He  showed 
the  pink  variety.  In  the  market  classes  Mr.  R. 
Drost,  Kew  Nursery,  Richmond,  was  awarded  a 
prize  for  a  group  of  market  foliage  and  flowering 
plants.  Some  grand  plants  of  Hydrangea  paniculata 
grandiflora  were  very  prominent  in  the  centre,  and 
Lilium  speciosum  in  the  body  of  the  group. 

There  was  a  considerable  number  of  exhibits  in 
the  miscellaneous  class.  Two  large  groups  of 
magnificent  Palms  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Wills  & 
Segar,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Onslow  Crescent, 
South  Kensington.  Amongst  the  noblest  specimens 
were  Kentia  Forsteriana,  Seaforthia  elegans,  Areca 
Baueri,  and  others.  A  Silver  Gilt  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  for  a  collection 
of  herbaceous  plants  including  Delphiniums, 
Campanulas,  Iris,  Pentstemons,  Geum  miniatum, 
Pansies,  &c.  They  also  showed  a  collection  of 
Roses.  A  Silver  Gilt  Medal  was  also  awarded  to 
M.  Ed.  Pynaert-Van  Geert,  Ghent,  Belgium,  for  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  Sobralia  macrantha  nana,  6 
ft.  across,  with  105  buds  bearing  three  or  four 
flowers  each,  many  of  them  being  in  full  bloom.  A 
similar  award  was  made  to  Messrs.  John  Peed  & 
Sons,  for  a  collection  of  Sarracenias,  Nepenthes,  and 
Bertolonias.  They  also  had  a  Silver  Medal  for  two 
group  of  Caladiums  edged  with  herns.  A  Silver 
Gilt  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  H.  Canned  & 
Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  for  a  fine  collection  of  double 


Begonia  blooms  in  many  fine  colours  and  set  up  in 
bunches.  A  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Ed.  Shuttleworth  &  Co.,  256,  Peckham  Rye,  for  five 
groups  made  up  of  Cycas  revoluta, Dracaenas,  Crotons, 
Caladiums,  Palms,  &c.  A  similar  award  was  made 
to  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son,'  Waltham  Cross,  for  an 
extensive  collection  of  Roses  and  other  subjects 
arranged  on  three  large  tables.  Baskets  were  filled 
with  Roses  of  one  kind  in  each.  A  Bronze  Medal 
was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate, 
for  a  group  of  Palms,  Dracaenas,  Caladiums,  Heaths, 
&c.  A  similar  award  was  made  to  Mr.  R.  Drost  for 
a  large  group  of  Lilacs  retarded  so  that  they  are 
now  in  bloom  long  after  those  out  of  doors  are  over. 
His  Lilies  (Lilium  speciosum  and  L.  s.  album)  were 
also  fine.  Another  Bronze  Medal  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  A.  Hopcraft,  gr.  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  for  a  small  group  of  double  rose-coloured 
Oleanders.  Pansies,  Carnations,  and  Roses  were 
shown  by  Mr.  A.  Smith,  Downley,  near  High 
Wycombe.  In  a  compartment  off  the  main  build¬ 
ing  of  the  exhibition  a  large  and  showy  collection  of 
Delphiniums,  Iris  Kaempferi,  Gaillardias,  Evening 
Primroses,  and  other  herbaceous  plants  was  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport,  Somerset. 
Near  by  was  a  fine  collection  of  Orchids  from 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans.  They  were 
arranged  on  a  T  shaped  table,  and  consisted  of 
Cattleyas,  Odontoglossums,  Miltonia  vexillaria, 
Dendrobium  Phalamopsis  Schroderianum,  Masde- 
vallias,  &c.,  set  up  with  Palms  and  Ferns,  and  were 
awarded  a  Gold  Medal. 

Fruit. 

The  fruit  classes,  though  numerous,  did  not  bring 
out  a  large  amount  of  produce,  though  that  which 
was  staged  was  of  the  best.  With  a  superb  dish  of 
Madresfield  Court,  Mr.  Thompson,  gardener  to 
Messrs.  Wells,  Hounslow,  was  first  for  three  bunches 
of  black  Grapes  ;  Mr.  J.  Taverner,  gardener, 
Woolmer,  Liphook,  being  second  with  very  good 
black  Hamburghs  ;  and  Mr.  Bowerman,  Hackwood 
Park,  Hants,  third  with  the  same  variety  Mr. 
Bowerman  took  premier  honours  in  the  white  class 
with  well  finished  Buckland  Sweetwraters  ;  and  with 
the  same  variety  Mr.  C.  Osman,  Ottershaw  Park, 
Chertsey,  came  in  second  ;  Mr.  Thompson  being 
third  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  somewhat  green. 
Very  handsome  Queen  Pines  were  staged  by  Mr. 
Coomber,  The  Hendre  Gardens,  Monmouth,  and 
Mr.  Slade,  Clumber  Gardens,  Worksop,  and  the 
awards  went  in  the  order  named.  The  best  Melon 
was  The  Countess,  shown  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers, 
Ketton  Hall,  Stamford;  and  the  same  variety 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Bowerman  also  came  in  third  ;  Mr. 
Coomber  being  second  with  a  good  fruit  of  Blenheim 
Orange.  Mr.  Divers  also  won  the  first  prize  for  a 
dish  of  Strawberries,  with  a  grand  sample  of  Laxton’s 
Latest  of  all ;  Mr.  G.  H  Sage,  Ham  House  Gardens, 
coming  in  second  with  Dr.  Hogg;  and  Mr.  G.  R. 
Allies  Old  Warden  Park,  Beds,  third  with  James 
Veitch,  both  exceedingly  good.  The  best  three 
dishes  were  contributed  by  Mr.  Gibson,  gardener, 
Halstead  Place,  Sevenoaks,  and  consisted  of 
Laxton’s  Noble,  Auguste  Nicaise,  and  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton.  Mr.  G.  H.  Sage  was  second  with  Dr. 
Hogg,  Premier,  and  Sir  Charles  Napier;  and  Mr. 
J.  Gibson,  The  Oaks,  Carshalton,  third.  For  two 
dishes  of  Peaches,  in  a  fair  class  Mr.  Divers  again 
came  to  the  front  with  large  and  well-coloured  iruits 
of  Stirling  Castle  and  Royal  George  ;  and  in  a 
similar  competition  with  Nectarines,  Mr.  Robins, 
gardener,  Hartwell  House,  Aylesbury,  won  with 
magnificent  examples  of  Stanwick  Elruge  and 
Spencer,  both  being  very  large  and  superbly- 
coloured.  Mr.  P.  Blair,  Trentham,  was  a  good 
second  with  grand  specimens  of  Lord  Napier  and 
Violette  Hative  ;  and  Mr.  A.  Ocock,  Havering  Park, 
Romford,  third  with  Elruge  and  Lord  Napier.  In 
the  miscellaneous  class  Mr.  Thompson  took  a  Silver 
Medal  with  a  very  fine  basket  of  Madresfield  Court 
Grapes,  grand  bunches  and  berries,  and  only  want¬ 
ing  a  little  more  colour  to  make  them  perfect.  Mr. 
W.  Allan,  Gunton  Park,  secured  a  similar  award  for 
seven  very  fine  boxes  of  Strawberries,  consisting  of 
Countess,  James  Veitch,  President,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton, 
Lord  Suflield,  Gunton  Park,  and  Empress  of  India. 

The  classes  arranged  for  market  growers  and 
salesmen  brought  but  very  few  entries.  The  Gold 
Medal  went  to  Messrs.  Parsons  &  Bourgaize, 
Covent  Garden,  for  a  fine  lot  of  produce  consisting  of 
some  twenty-six  baskets  of  black  and  white  Grapes, 
Melons,  Peaches,  Tomatos,  and  Figs,  all  of  the  best 
quality.  The  same  firm  also  had  the  best  "Shallow" 
of  white  Grapes,  a  well-ripened  sample  of  Muscat  of 
Alexandria.  Mr.  F.  Le  Poidevin,  La  Porte,  Castel, 
Guernsey,  took  a  Silver-gilt  Medal  for  a  fine  collection 
of  English  and  Channel  Islands  fruit,  mainly  Melons 
and  Tomatos,  packed  as  sent  to  market  ;  and  Mr.  T. 
Sharpe,  Virginia  Water,  took  a  bronze  medal  for 
fifty  punnets  of  Strawberries  of  very  good  size  and 
colour. 


FARNINGHAM  ROSE 

SHOW. 

The  committee  of  the  Farningham  Rose  and 
Horticultural  Society  were  decidedly  unfortunate  in 
having  to  hold  their  annual  show,  generally  the  first 
provincial  one  at  which  Roses  are  a  leading  feature, 
on  the  Wednesday  of  last  week,  and  consequently 
closely  following  upon  a  storm  of  thunder,  lightning, 
and  rain  that  will  remain  a  memorable  event  in  that 
part  of  Kent  for  many  a  year  to  come.  The  amount  of 
damage  done  to  the  crops  from  the  excessive  down¬ 
pour  of  rain  alone  was  enormous,  and  that  the  show 
should  suffer  to  a  great  extent  was  inevitable.  The 
Rose  classes,  perhaps,  suffered  most  of  all  and  the 
numerous  blanks  told  a  silent  yet  pitiful  tale  of 
blighted  hopes.  What  blooms  were  forthcoming 
were  exceedingly  good  for  such  an  early  date  this  late 
season.  In  the  open  class  for  36  distinct,  Mr.  G. 
Mount,  Canterbury,  took  first  honours,  beating  Mr. 
R.  N.  West  and  Colonel  Pitt,  Turkey  Court,  Maid¬ 
stone,  in  the  order  named.  Major  R.  N.  Knight, 
Botting,  Sittingbourne,  was  first  for  12  Teas  or 
Noisettes  in  the  same  division,  and  in  the  amateurs’ 
and  gardeners’  division  secured  also  the  premier 
awards  for  18  varieties,  and  for  six  blooms  of  one 
variety  dark ;  Colonel  Pitt  having  the  best  9  Teas 
and  Noisettes  ;  and  R.  L.  Knight,  Esq.,  Sittingbourne, 
the  best  stand  of  light  Roses — Innccente  Pirola. 
Dr.  Tucker,  The  Limes,  Swanley,  took  the  National 
Rose  Society’s  Silver  Medal  for  the  best  bloom  in  this 
division  with  a  clean,  bright  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac. 

In  the  competitions  confined  to  gardeners  and 
amateurs  residing  within  a  radius  of  three  miles  of 
Farningham,  Dr.  Tucker  came  in  first  for  12  varieties, 
and  took  also  the  N.  R.  S.  Silver-Gilt  Medal  for  the 
best  bloom  in  the  division,  a  very  good  one  of  A.  K. 
Williams;  while  the  premier  awaid  for  9  varieties 
was  taken  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Society, 
Lieut.  General  Stanley  Edwardes,  C.B.,  The  Croft, 
Farningham,  and  in  his  stand  was  found  the  second 
best  bloom — a  well-coloured  La  France,  which  took 
the  N.  R.  S.  Bronze  Medal.  In  the  ladies’  division 
Miss  Wood  was  first  for  three  vases  with  a  singularly 
pleasing  arrangement  of  show  Pelargonium  blooms 
and  Maidenhair  Fern.  A  class  for  three  shoulder 
spraj's  for  ladies  was  an  exceedingly  good  one,  and 
the  prizes  went  to  Miss  Freeman,  Miss  K.  S. 
Soloman,  and  Miss  Edith  Smith.  The  class  for 
table  decorations  was  also  a  good  one,  and  the 
awards  went  to  Mr.  Sydney  T.  Spalding,  Avenue 
House,  South  Darenth,  Miss  Hassell,  Southfleet,  and 
Mr.  J.  D.  Abbot,  gardener  to  Sir  W.  Hart  Dyke, 
Bart.,  Lillingstone  Castle.  The  last  named  exhibitor 
also  had  the  best  group.  The  Messrs.  Cannell  & 
Sons,  Swanley,  also  sent  a  pretty  group,  and  also  a 
group  of  six  gigantic  stems  of  Verbascum  olympicum 
in  full  bloom,  wrhich  were  a  good  feature.  The  fruit 
and  vegetable  classes  were  small,  but  the  vegetables 
generally  were  very  good  for  the  season. 


Cypripedium  spectabile. 

In  spite  of  the  numbers  of  this  Cypripedium  which 
have  been  introduced  to  this  country,  one  seldom 
meets  with  it  in  any  condition  in  private  establish¬ 
ments.  Too  often  it  gets  planted  in  exposed 
situations  that  are  too  dry  to  meet  its  requirements 
in  the  matter  of  moisture,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
underground  portion  of  the  plant  gradually  dwindles, 
and  at  last  dies.  The  nature  of  the  ground  itself  is 
often  such  as  to  prevent  a  healthy  development  of 
the  rhizomes  and  roots,  so  that  good  growth  and 
flowers  the  following  season  cannot  be  expected. 
When  under  conditions  suitable  for  the  development 
of  good  growth,  few  hardv  plants  are  more  attractive 
and  certainly  none  of  the  other  species  of  Cypripe¬ 
dium  are  a  match  for  it.  The  pure  white  sepals  and 
petals  form  a  fine  background  to  show  off  the  huge, 
inflated,  rose-coloured  lip.  It  should  be  grown  in  a 
peaty  soil,  in  a  well  lighted,  but  somewhat  shaded 
position. 

Odontoglossum  Harryanum. 

Most  of  the  growers  of  this  fine  Odontoglot  have  a 
difficulty  in  growing  it  with  any  degree  of  satisfac¬ 
tion,  especially  in  localities  unfavourable  to  Orchids 
generally.  The  petals  as  a  rule  have  a  strong 
inclination  to  curve  inwards,  thus  spoiling  the  effect 
of  the  flower.  If  in  robust  health  and  vigour,  the 
petals  will  retain  their  position  afterwards,  should 
the  grower  turn  them  backwards  when  they  first 
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expand.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  petals  are  thin  they 
will  always  be  refractory.  We  noted  a  splendid 
variety  the  other  day  in  the  gardens  at  Falkland 
Park,  South  Norwood  Hill,  the  residence  of  J. 
McMeekin,  Esq.  The  sepals  were  of  great  breadth 
and  substance,  deep  chocolate  with  yellow  tips  and 
a  few  scattered  bars  of  the  same  hue.  The  petals 
are  marked  with  white  and  purple  at  the  base,  but 
are  otherwise  similar.  The  lip  is  of  great  size  and 
the  most  striking  feature  of  the  flower ;  the  side 
lobes  and  base  of  the  flower  are  violet  striated  with 
branching  white  lines,  while  the  terminal  lobe  is 
pure  white  ;  the  basal  portion,  including  the  curious 
fringes,  is  golden  yellow  inclined  to  orange  at  the 
very  base.  At  certain  times  of  the  day,  chiefly  in 
the  morning,  the  flowers  emit  a  strong  fragance. 
Mr  Wright,  the  gardener,  is  proud  of  it  as  well  he 
might  be. 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN. 


Stove  Plants  in  the  Conservatory. — Pro¬ 
vided  always  the  weather  remains  moderately  warm, 
such  things  as  Allamandas,  Bougainvilleas,  Dra¬ 
caenas,  and  similar  things  in  pots,  will  require  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  water,  but  all  delicate  subjects 
should  be  watered  carefully,  especially  in  dull,  cold, 
or  wet  weather.  The  best  plan  in  such  a  case  is  to 
keep  them  on  the  dry  side. 

Atmospheric  Moisture  in  the  Conservatory. 
— In  some  establishments  it  is  necessary  to  do  the 
watering  in  the  conservatory  at  an  early  hour,  so 
that  the  floor  of  the  house  may  be  kept  perfectly 
dry.  If  the  day  previously  has  been  wet,  few  of  the 
plants  may  require  water;  but  should  the  sun  come 
out  brightly,  many  plants  viill  suffer  greatly  before 
nightfall,  and  the  flowering  period  of  many  things 
will  be  shortened.  To  counteract  this  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  pour  some  water  down  the  gratings  over  the 
hot-water  pipes,  and  elsewhere  out  of  sight.  The 
pots  and  staging  might  also  be  damped  down  occa¬ 
sionally  with  the  syringe. 

Climbers. — Now  that  these  are  in  full  growth, 
both  in  stoves,  greenhouses,  and  conservatories,  the 
soil  of  the  borders  in  which  they  are  grown  must  be 
kept  moist,  not  necessarily  by  frequent  waterings,  but 
by  giving  a  good  soaking  occasionally,  so  that  all 
parts  may  be  thoroughly  moistened.  Note  also  that 
the  water  is  not  running  away  by  the  sides  of  the 
border  owing  to  a  shrinkage  of  the  soil. 

Camellias.  —  When  large  plants  are  grown, 
planted  out  in  beds  or  borders,  heavy  supplies  of 
water  must  be  given  from  time  to  time  during  the 
summer  months,  but  particularly  in  droughty 
times.  A  basin  at  least  a  yard  wide  should  be  made 
around  the  stems  of  the  trees  or  bushes,  and  filled 
once  or  twice  at  each  watering,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  plants,  and  the  facilities  the  water  has  to 
drain  away. 

Chrysanthemums. — Those  intended  for  autumn 
flowering  should  now  receive  their  final  shift,  so  that 
the  pots  may  get  well  filled  with  roots,  and  the 
growth  matured  in  good  time,  without  which  they 
cannot  be  expected  to  produce  fine  flowers.  Good 
fibrous  loam,  not  heavily  charged  with  animal 
manures  should  be  used  for  potting  purposes. 
Stimulants  can  be  given  later  on  when  the  buds  are 
well  set. 

Melons. — Where  the  plants  have  been  in  position 
for  some  time,  and  the  mounds  of  soil  thoroughly 
permeated  with  roots,  it  will  now  assist  them  greatly 
to  have  an  addition  of  fresh  material  firmly  pressed 
down  over  the  old.  Fresh  impetus  is  thereby  given, 
and  greatly  add  to  the  weight  of  the  crop. 

Peaches. — Succession  houses  will  now  be  coming 
on  rapidly.  Lay  in  all  the  necessary  young  wood, 
stopping  those  shoots  which  are  growing  too  ram¬ 
pantly.  Get  all  fruits  well  elevated  above  the  foliage 
by  the  time  it  commences  to  colour.  The  roots  may 
require  watering,  and  that  should  be  given  without 
stint.  Cold  spring  water  should  not  be  used.  Fire 
heat  will  not  now  be  necessary,  but  if  it  is  desirable 
to  hasten  maturity,  close  the  house  early,  allowing 
the  temperature  to  run  up  to  90°  with  sun  heat. 

Strawberries. — It  is  acknowledged  everywhere 
that  the  Strawberry  season  is  all  too  short,  and  it  is 
therefore  worth  while  to  risk  getting  a  chance  crop 
in  the  autumn  by  planting  out  in  a  well-exposed 
position  a  batch  of  plants  that  were  forced.  If 
planted  much  later  than  this,  fruiting  can  hardly  be 
expected. 


Figs  on  open  walls. — In  order  to  encourage  tha 
ripening  of  the  first  crop  of  fruit,  and  also  to  favour 
the  development  and  maturing  of  young  wood  for 
next  year’s  crop,  the  trees  should  be  gone  over  now 
and  the  best  placed  shoots  laid  in,  while  the  super¬ 
fluous  ones  are  removed.  This  allows  the  walls  to  get 
heated  up  with  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  beneficial 
effect  of  the  heat  thus  reflected  upon  the  trees  and 
fruit  is  well  known.  Furthermore  when  the  shoots 
are  thus  judiciously  thinned  out  the  winter  pruning 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Sub-tropical  Bedding. — Now  that  the  ground  in 
the  southern  portion  of  the  country  at  least  has 
recently  received  a  thorough  drenching  by  the  recent 
thunderstorm,  the  labour  of  watering  such  plants  as 
Wigandias,  Cannas,  Castor  Oil  plants,  Eucalyptus, 
Solanums,  and  similar  plants  will  be  obviated  for 
some  time.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  give  them  a  top¬ 
dressing  of  horse  droppings,  which  when  neatly 
spread  on  the  ground  are  not  unsightly,  and  while  pre¬ 
serving  the  moisture  they  feed  the  plants. 

Celery. — The  main  crop  of  Celery  may  be  planted 
out  as  soon  as  the  trenches  can  be  got  out  and  pre¬ 
pared.  Give  a  good  watering  to  settle  the  soil  about 
the  roots  as  soon  as  the  planting  is  completed. 
When  the  earliest  batch  gets  to  a  height  of  12  in.  or 
16  in.  the  first  earthing  up  may  be  given.  Remove 
the  small  outer  leaves  and  suckers  from  the  crown, 
and  be  careful  to  prevent  soil  from  getting  into  the 
crowns  of  the  plants. 

Shallots,  Sec. — Lift  the  bulbs  when  the  foliage 
begins  to  decay,  and  store  them  after  having  been 
thoroughly  matured  and  dried  by  exposure  to  the 
sun.  Garlic  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way  where 
that  pot-herb  is  still  grown.  Weak  liquid  manure 
given  to  spring-sown  Onions  at  this  period  assists 
them  greatly. 

- - 

Quesnons  add  Aniens. 

%*  Correspondents  are  requested,  in  order  to  avoid  delay, 
to  address  all  communications  to  “  The  Editor  " 
or  “  The  Publisher,”  and  not  to  any  person  bv 
name,  unless  the  correspondence  is  of  a  private 
character.  Telegrams  may  be  addressed  “  Bambusa, 
London." 

Names  of  Plants. — Simplex:  1,  Muscari  como- 
sum  monstrosum  ;  2,  Sisyrinchium  Bermudianum, 
which  seeds  freely  and  comes  up  from  self-sown 
seeds;  3,  Phormium  tenax. — R.  N.  N .  :  1,  Adian- 
tum  trapeziforme ;  2,  A.  tetraphyllum  Hendersoni  ; 
3,  A.  affine;  4,  A.  caudatum  ;  5,  Pteris  cretica  ;  6, 
Asplenium  bulbiferum. — K.  W.  :  The  Bird-Cherry, 
Prunus  Padus. — S.  :  /Enotbera  Youngi. —  Omega  '. 
The  orange-coloured  flowers  were  the  Orange  Hawk- 
weed  (Hieracium  aurantiacum)  ;  the  other  is  the 
Showy  Erigeron  (Erigeron  speciosus),  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  popular  name  for  Erigeron. — J .  W .  : 
1,  Spiraea  Filipendula  flore  pleno ;  2,  Campanula 
garganica;  3,  Veronica  Teucrium  var.,  but  we 
cannot  say  which  variety  without  good  and  character¬ 
istic  foliage  ;  4,  Campanula  garganica  augusta :  5, 
Allium  Moly  ;  6,  Ajuga  genevensis  :  7,  Philadelphus 
coronarius  ;  8,  Thalictrum  aquilegifolium. 

Books. — Saman  :  The  Hr  ipagation  and  Improvement 
of  Cultivated  Plants,  by  F.  W.  Burbidge  (William 
Blackmore&  Sons). 

Rowan  Tree. — J.  Scott  :  Pyrus  aucuparia, 
commonly  called  the  Mountain  Ash  in  England. 

Twin  Cucumber  :  D.  Ladds  :  The  growth  of  two 
Cucumbers  together  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence. 
We  have  seen  many  of  them,  and  also  some  Vegetable 
Marrows,  which  have  grown  in  the  same  way. 

Osmunda  regalis  cristata. — helis  :  A  British 
Fern  certainly,  and  therefore  eligible  in  a  class  for 
hardy  Ferns. 

Wild  Grasses — M.  C.  :  .Miss  Plue's  British 
Grasses  (Lovell,  Reeve  &  Co.)  would  perhaps  help 
you,  but  if  you  have  any  botanical  knowledge 
Babington’s  Manual  of  British  Botany  (Van  Voorst), 
or  Hooker's  Students'  Flora  of  the  British  Islands 
(Macmillan),  would  be  better. 

Melon  and  Vegetable  Marrow.  —  Young 
Gardener :  Botanically  both  are  fruits,  but  for 
ordinary  purposes  the  former  is  classed  as  a  fruit,  and 
the  latter,  being  cooked  before  being  eaten,  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  vegetable. 

Bullock  s  Brains. — New  Cross  :  We  have  not  seen 
the  name  in  books,  but  have  heard  of  it  as  being 
applied  by  costermongers  to  flowering  plants  of 
Sedum  spectabile.  These  gentry  have  a  nomencla¬ 
ture  of  their  own,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
books,  and  which  would  seem  to  be  founded  on  the 
rules  of  contrariety,  thus  they  call  Gardenias 
”  Stinks.  ’ 

Tomato  Leaves  Injured. — J.  C.  :  The  leaves  of 
your  Tomatos  have  been  greatly  injured  by  Thrips, 
of  which  we  could  see  numerous  small  yellow  speci¬ 
mens.  The  appearance  of  the  leaves  themselves 
would  also  suggest  Thrips,  as  they  are  spotted  all 
over  irregularly,  and  shining  in  some  places  as  if 
covered  with  a  layer  of  some  greasy  or  oily  sub¬ 


stance.  You  must  close  the  house  and  fumigate 
lightly  on  two  successive  nights,  as  for  green-fly,  or 
else  syringe  them  with  soapy  water  or  a  solution  of 
Gishurst  Compound,  being  particularly  careful 
to  get  at  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  where 
the  I  hrips  are  mostly  lodged.  Ventilate  freely  after¬ 
wards  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  superfluous  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere,  to  avoid  encouraging  some  of  the 
fungoid  diseases  which  delight  in  a  humid  and  stag¬ 
nant  atmosphere. 

Insects. — J.  Wisden :  Your  Apple  shoots  have 
been  bored  by  the  young  caterpillars  of  the  wood 
Leopard  Moth,  Zeuzera  aesculi  Go  over  the  tree 
carefully,  and  where  you  find  one  of  its  burrows  work 
a  piece  of  wire  into  it,  and  so  kill  the  caterpillar  if 
there  is  one  inside. 

Pinks. — Laced  Pink  :  None  of  the  seedlings  are 
true  laced  Pinks,  having  but  the  faintest  trace  of 
lacing  on  the  petals.  They  are  ordinary  border 
varieties  only  and  of  no  commercial  value.  To  get 
good  laced  varieties  you  must  save  seeds  from  care¬ 
fully  fertilised  flowers  of  the  best  varieties,  and  even 
then  you  may  grow  some  hundreds  of  plants  before 
getting  one  really  good  one.  Now  is  the  time  to  pro¬ 
pagate  them  by  means  of  cuttings  commonly  called 
pipings. 

Communications  Received. — J.  H.  B. — C.  H.  P. 
-G.  J.  I—  S.  &  S.— E.  D.  S.— R.  S  — W.  R  — 
F.  H.  K.— F.  R. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

E.  D.  Shuttleworth,  &  Co.,  Lim.,  Albert 
Nurseries,  Peckham  Rye,  S.E. — Trade  List  of  Stove 
and  Greenhouse  Plants. 
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LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

July  5th,  1892. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  no  demand  ;  few 
new  samples  of  Trifolium  incarnatum  Mustard 
and  Rape  seed  sell  slowly  on  former  terms. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

July  6tJi. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 


s.  d  s.  d. 

Grapes . per  lb.  10  30 

Peaches...  per  dozen  4  o  12  0 
Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael’s,  each  26  60 
Vegetables. — Aver 
x.  d.  s.  d. 

ArtichokesGlobe  doz.  30  60 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  16  20 

Beet . per  dozen  20  30 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  16  26 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz.  30  60 

Celery . per  bundle  2  6 

Cucumbers  . each  06  10 

Endive.  French,  doz.  26  30 
Herbs  . per  bunch  02  06 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Melons . each  1629 

Strawberries  per  lb.  03  09 
Tasmanian  Apples 

per  case...  26  50 
ge  Retail  Prices. 

x.  d.  s.  d 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  16  20 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  20 

Onions . per  bunch  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  1  6 
Smallsalading, punnet  o  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ...  1  6 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  o  9  13 

Turnips . per  bun.  o  6 


Potatjs. — Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton;  Kent  Kidneys 
80s.  to  ioos.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


x.  d.  s.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  per  doz.  60  90 
Begonias  ...per  doz.  6  o  12  o 
Crassula  ...per  doz.  12  o  24  o 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4  o  12  o 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  24  o  36  0 
Dracaena  viridis,doz.  9  o  18  o 
Echeveria  Pyramid- 

alis . 90180 

Evergreens, invar. doz  6  o  24  o 
Ferns,  invar. .per  doz.  4  0  18  o 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  8  o  12  o 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  o  60  0 
Fuchsia, . per  doz  40  9  0 


x.  d.  x.  d. 

Heliotrope,  per  doz.  40  60 
Ivy  Pelargoniums,  per 

doz.  pots  4.  o  60 
Lilium  Harrisii.doz.  15  o  30  o 

Lobelia,  . per  doz.  40  60 

Marguerites,  perdoz.  6  o  12  o 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  40  80 

Musk, . per  doz.  20  40 

Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  10  0 
Palms,  Specimen  ...  15  o  63  o 
Pelargoniums, perdoz.  8  o  15  o 

— scarlet . per  doz.  30  60 

SpiraBas . ptr  doz.  8  o  12  o 


Anemone  various, 
doz.  bu 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  20  40 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 

Carnations,  12  blooms  10  30 
Carnations,  doz.  bun.  40  60 
Cornflower  doz  bnchs  20  30 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  20  40 

Gardenias  12  blooms  16  40 
Gladioli. ..doz.  buns.  6  o  12  o 
Heliotroipes, 2  sprays  03  06 

Iris  (various),  dz.  bn.  60  90 
Lilium  Cand.dum, 

doz.  bun.  12  0  24  0 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  20  40 
Liliums  var.,  dz.blms.  06  16 

MaidennairFern,i2bs.4  060 
Margueiites,  12  bun.  20  40 
Myosotis  or  Forget- 
me-not,  doz.  bnchs.  20  40 


s.d.  s.d 

Mignonette...  12  bun.  30  60 
Moss  Roses,  dz  bchs  60120 
Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  06  09 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  30  40 

Primula,  double,  bun.  06  09 

Pinks . doz.  buns.  20  40 

Pansies,  doz.  bchs  ...10  20 
Pyrethrum  doz  bnchs  20  40 
Oi  chid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from  02  08 
Roses,  doz  bunches  20  60 
Roses,  yellow,  dozen  20  60 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  10  20 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  10  16 

—  Tea . per  dozen  06  20 

Spiraeas. ..doz.  bnchs  40  60 
Stephanotis,  dz.  sps.  10  20 

Stocks . doz.  bun.  30  60 

Sweet  Peas,  dz.  bns.  30  60 

Sweet  Sultan,  dz.  bn.  20  40 
Tuberoses,  per  doz  04  06 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 
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FLOWER  SHOWS,  &c.,  1892. 

[ The  Editor  will  be  greatly  obliged  if  Secretaries  of 
societies  wi  l  communicate  to  him  the  dates  of  their 
exhibitions  as  soon  as  fixed. J 

JULY. 

12. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

12. — Hereford  Rose  Show. 

12. — Wolverhampton  Floral  Fete  (3  days). 

13.  — Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society 

(2  days). 

13. — Bexley  F'lower  Show. 

13. — Ealing  Flower  Show. 

13.  — Bedford  Flower  Show. 

14.. — Harlestone  Rose  Show'. 

14.  — Helensburgh  Rose  Show. 

16. — National  Rose  Show  at  Chester. 

16. — Charlton  Rose  Show. 

18.  — Nuneaton  Flower  Show. 

19.  — Birmingham  Rose  Show  (2  days). 

19.  — Eye  (Suffolk)  Flower  Show. 

20. — Liverpool  Horticultural  Association’s  Show 

(2  days). 

21.  — Trentham  Flow’er  Show. 

21. — Barnet  Flower  Show  at  Monken  Hadley. 

21.  — Worksop  Flower  Show. 

21  — Aylesbury  Flow'er  Show. 

22.  — Manchester  Rose  and  Pink  Show. 

22. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  Annual 
Picnic. 

22.  — Ulverstone  Rose  and  Pansy  Show. 

23. — Bedale  Rose  Show. 

23. — New  Brighton  Rose  Show. 

23. — Midlothian  Rose  and  Pansy  Show,  Penicuick. 

26. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall,  National  Carnation  and 
Picotee  Show. 

26.  — Beckenham  Flower  Show 

27.  — Hessle  Flow'er  Show  (2  days). 

27.  —  Bishops  Waltham  Flower  Show'. 

28.  — Southwell  Rose  Show 

28. — Halifax  Rose  Show. 

28. — St.  Ives  Flower  Show. 

28.  — Oxford  Union  Carnation  Show. 

30. — Brighton  "New”  Horticultural  Society  (2  days). 
30.—  Ripley  Rose  Show. 

30. — Southampton  Flower  Show  (2  days). 

AUGUST. 

1. — Cottagers’  Show  at  Earl’s  Court. 

1 .— Beddington  and  Carshalton  Flower  Show. 

1.  — Mansfield  Flower  Show. 

2.  — Abbey  Park,  Leicester,  Show  and  Gala. 

9. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

10.  —  Sevenoaks  Flower  Show. 

10.  — Queen's  Park,  Longton,  Flow'er  Show. 

11.  —  J  aunton  Deane  Flower  Show. 

17.  — Shrewsbury  Flower  Show  (2  days). 

17.  — Cardiff  Flower  Show  (2  days). 

18.  — Aberdeen  Flower  Show  (3  days). 

20. — National  Co-operative  Fiower  Show. 

23.  — Royal  Horticultural  Society:  Begonia  Con¬ 

ference,  etc.,  at  Chiswick  (2  days). 

24.  — Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticultural  Society  (2 

days). 

24.  — Kingswood,  Gloucester,  Flower 'Show. 

25.  — Droitwich  Flower  Show. 

25. — Kenihvorth  Flower  Show'. 

29.  — r'resswell  Flower  Show. 

31  — Bath  Floral  F'ete  (2  days). 

31  — Bishop  Stortford  Flower  Show. 

SEPTE  MBER 

1.  — Oxford  Flower  Show. 

2.  — National  Dahlia  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  (2 

days). 

6.  — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 

ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

7.  — Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  (2 

days). 

9. — Autumn  Flower  Show  at  Earl’s  Court  (2  days). 
20. — Royal  Horticultural  Society:  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

OCTOBER 

4. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

5  — Fruit  Show  at  Earl’s  Court  (3  days). 

18. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

25. — Fruit  Show  at  Earl’s  Court  (3  days). 

NOVEMBER. 

1. — Royal  Horticultural  Society:  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

1. — Kent  County  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

1. — Brixton  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

1 .  — Barnstaple  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

2.  — Ascot  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

2. — Ealing  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

2. — Portsmouth  Chrysanthemum  Show  (3  days). 

2.  — Croydon  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

3.  — Stevning  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

4.  — Bolton  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

8.  — National  Chrysanthemum  Society  at  Royal 

Aquarium  (3  days). 

8. — Kingston  and  Surbiton  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(2  days). 

8.— Enfield  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

8. — Sevenoaks  and  West  Kent  Chrysanthemum 
Show(2  days). 


8.  — Batley  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

9.  — Bath  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

9. — Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

9. — South  Shields  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 
9. — Cardiff  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

9. — Bournemouth  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

10.  — Chelmsford  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

11.  — Leicester  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2- days). 

11. — Eccles  and  Patricroft  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(2  days). 

11. — Wellingborough  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2 
days) . 

11. — Dundee  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

15. — Liverpool  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

15.  — Plymouth  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

16.  —  Hull  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

16  — Rugby  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

17.  — Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  Show  (3  days). 

18.  — Chorley  Chrysanthemum  Society  (2  days). 

18.  —  Stockport  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

22. — Dalkey  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

DECEMBER. 

13. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 
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TEE  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA,  TS  HISTORY  AND 
CULTIVATION.  Edited  by  B.  Wynne. — Contains 
the  most  complete  history  of  "  The  Flow'er  of  the 
Future  ”  that  has  yet  been  written  ;  and  gives 
full  instructions  how  to  grow  it  to  perfection. 
Dem}'  8vo,  Cloth  Boards,  with  25  Illustrations 
including  3  portraits  Price,  is. ;  post  free,  is.  3 d. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  ’  SOCIETY’S 
CATALOGUE. — Centenary  Edition.  Containing 
1,000  new  varieties.  All  the  novelties.  A  history 
and  complete  bibliography  of  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  by  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne.  Now  ready. 
Price,  is.;  post  free,  is  i^d. 

THE  CARNATION:  ITS  HISTORY,  PROPERTIES, 
AND  MANAGEMENT ;  with  a  descriptive  list  of 
the  best  varieties  in  cultivation.  By  E.  S.  Dodwell 
Third  edition,  with  supplementary  chapter  on  the 
yellow  ground.  Price,  is.  6 d. ;  post  free,  is.  7 d. 

FERNS  AND  FERN  CULTURE-  By  J.  Birkenhead, 
F.R.H.S. — How  to  grow  Ferns,  with  selections 
for  stove,  warm,  cool  and  cold  greenhouses  ;  for 
baskets,  walls,  wardian  cases,  dwelling  houses, 
&c. — Price,  is. ;  by  post,  is.  3 d. 

VINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE,  — The  best  book  on 
Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Superintendent 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden, 
Chiswick  ;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee. — 
A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  En¬ 
larged.  Demy  8vo,  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth, 
Orders  now  being  booked  for  the  new  Edition 
Price,  5s.;  post  free,  5s.  3 d. 

1,  CLEMENT'S  INN,  STRAND,  LONDON.  W.C. 

StT  JACOBS  OIL 


Cures  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism, 
Sciatica,  Gout,  Sprains,  and  Bruises. 

It  acts  like  magic.  It  penetrates 
to  the  seat  of  the  disease.  It 
is  for  outward  application  only, 

lltonomisf. 

An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  of  52  pages  snd  cover. 
Exponent  of  scientific  and  high-farming  ;  advocate  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  agriculture,  in  the  supply  of  farm  requisites  and  the  sale 
ot  produce  ;  organ  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Associ¬ 
ation,  the  pioneer  society  tor  mutual  supply  of  pure  oilcakes, 
complete  manures,  reliable  seeds  and  implements  on  wholesale 
terms.  Specimen  copy  free.  Subscription  per  annum,  ss., 
inclusive  of  postage.  Single  Copies  6 d.  each,  through  all 
Newsagents.— 3,  Agar  Street,  Strand,  Lon  don.  W.C. 

Now  is  the  Time  to  Sow. 

Richard  dean’s  beautiful 

COLOURED  PRIMROSES,  in  colours.— Crimson,  pur¬ 
ple,  mauve,  lilac,  sulphur,  and  white.  Each,  2 s.  6 d.  per 
packet ;  a  mixture  of  the  very  finest,  2s.  6 d.  per  packet. 

Richard  dean’s  giant  poly¬ 
anthuses. — Crimson,  purple,  flaked,  edged,  yellow, 
white,  and  mixed.  Each,  is.  prr  packet. 

From  the  finest  Prize  Collections  at  the  Exhibitions  of  the 
National  Auricula  Society.  Full  directions  for  sowing.  Cata¬ 
logues  of  Choice  Flower  Seeds  on  application. 

RICHARD  DEAN,  Seed  Grower,  Ealing,  London,  W. 

Readers  of  the  gardening 

WORLD  requiring  back  Numbers  to  complete  Volumes, 
can  obtain  same,  post  free,  fir  i hi.  each,  direct  from  the 
Publisher. 


Covers  for  binding  any  Volume  kept  in  stock,  2 s.  each;  post 
free,  2 s.  4 hd. 


Handsomely  bound  Volumes,  I.  to  VII  ,  (s.  6 d.  each. 
All  back  Volumes  and  Numbers  kept  in  stock. 


1,  CLEMENT’S  INN,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


FOR  DESTROYING  WEEDS 

On  Garden  Walks,  Carriage  Drives,  Roads,  Stable  Yard',  See. 

One  application  'will  keep  the  Walks  clear  of 
Weeds  for  at  least  18  months. 

Prices  z — In  1  and  2  gallon  tin5;.  2s.  per  gal.  (Tins  in¬ 
cluded)  ;  in  5  gallon  drums,  Is.  Sci.per  g^L;  10.  15.  and 
20  gallons,  Is.  ^c(L.  per  L  ai.  Spucial  quotations  for  large 
quantities.  Carr  age  paid  on  10  gals,  and  upwards. 
f-q^Uscd  in  the  proportion  of  one  gallon  to  twenty -jive  gallons  of 
water. 

Proprietors  and  Manufacturers  : 

THE  ACME  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Ltd., 

TUNBRIDGE,  KL  NT  :  &.  BOLTON,  LANCASHIRE. 


No  More  Wormsin  Plant  Pots. 


The  Patent  Invincible  Crock  keeps  out  Worms  and  all 
Vermin;  saves  time,  expense,  and  annoyance;  fits  any  pot; 
lasts  many  years.  Mr.J.  Gilbert,  Gardener  to  Lord  Willoughby 
Eresby  writes:  “Dear  Sir — Please  send  me  200  Invincible 
Crocks.  Last  year  I  had  a  lew  given  me  for  trial.  I  used 
them  in  Chrysanthemum  pots  which  were  plunged  to  the  rim 
in  soil.  Your  simple  invention  was  most  efficacious  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  pots  free  of  worms  and  all  traces  of  vermin.  When 
better  known  it  must  command  an  extensive  sale.” 

30,  is.  ;  100,  3s.  ;  1,000,  25s.  free. 

A.  PORTER,  Stone  House,  Maidstone. 


j  important.  1 

TO  GARDENERS,  AMATEURS,  AND  OTHER  t 

WHO  FUMIGATE  HOUSES 
To  KILL  66  F3LY55  of  66  TMRIP.” 

You  will  shortly  be  ordering  your  supply  of  fumigat¬ 
ing  material.  Why  lay  in  a  heavy  stock  of  tobacco  paper, 
meet  tain  in  quality,  often  disappointing,  and  very  unpleasant 
to  use,  when  you  can  have  a  safe,  reliable  article,  and 
one  that  is  pleasant  to  use  ? 

THE  FIRST  OF  ITS  CLASS  AND  STILL  THE  ONLY  ONE 

on  which  you  can  thoroughly  depend.  The  manufacture  is 
much  improved,  and  it  can  be  ordered  without  any  risk  of 
he  disappointments  which  frequently  attend  other  fumiga¬ 
ting  materials. 

Prices — For  houss  j  1000  cub. ft..  No.  3  Roll,  1  -each)  Post 
with  a  capa  it y  of  *  2000  ,,  ,,  4  ,,  1  9  „  J  Free. 

The  Rolls  may  be  cut  for  houses  ot  a  sm.-dler  capacity,  or 
to  make  up  iequired  quantities  for  larger  houses. 

L F M O N  OIL  !  N SECT | Ol OP. — The  safest  and  most 
effective  Liquid  Insecticide  for  Dipping  or  Syringing. 
Prices,  post  free: — Pints,  1/10;  Quarts,  3,3;  Half  Galls.,  5/9. 

EUCHAPIQ  MITE  KILLER— a  truly 


valuable  remedy.  Has  saved  thousands  of  buibs. 

Prices,  /  ost  free — %-Pts.,  1/9;  Pts .,  2,9;  Qis.,  4  9;.  ±-Gals.,  8/. 
Or  from  your  Seedsman. 


Just  ra  to  1  i.  s3n.ee  cl.  _ 

N£W  PLANT  CATALOGUE 


For  i892. 

Gratis  to  Customers. 


Post  free  3  siamfs. 

This  interesting  Catalogue  contains  lists  of  everything 
required  for  the  garden  at  this  season. 

SEND  FOR  A  COPY. 


CLI BH  AN’S  Oldfield  Nurseries,  ALTRINCHAM: 

10  &  12,  Market  Street,  MANCHESTER; 

And  Principalitv  Nurseries,  Deganwy,  Llandudno. 


BRITISH  CYCLE  MOUNTS  ARE  THE  FINEST!! 

Over  1000  NEW  &  SECOND-HAND 
Prices  from  £4  to  £30.  EASY 
TERMS  fiom  10s.  PER 
MONTH.  Write  for  our  2co 
page  Lists  for  1892  and  5.000 
Testimonials  Free. 
British  Cycle  Mfg.  to., 
45,  Ever  ton  Rd.,  Liverpool. 
ManchesterDepot  6, Palatine 
Bjildings.  London  Works. 
ShowroLins,  &  School — 42, 
High  St.,  Camden  Town  ;  close  to  Euston  Station 


Readers  of  the  gardening 

WORLD  will  greatly  oblige  the  Publisher  by  mention- 
ng  this  Paper  when  writing  to  Advertisers.  _ _ 

For  all  INSECT  PESTS  in  Greenhouses 
and  Frames  nothing  has  proved  equal  to 

LETHGRION  (Vapour  Gone), 

PATENT. 

They  are  now  universally 
admitted  to  be  thoroughly 
uniform  in  strength  and 
safe  for  any  plants  or 
flowers,  even  if  four  times 
the  quantity  are  used.  Scale 
and  Mealy  Bug  may  be 
completely  eradicated  by 
using  the  Cones  double 
strength. 

Prces :  For  Frames 
of  50  to  100  cubic  feet. 
No-  1  Cone  reduced  to 
6d.  each  ;  500  ft.,  No-  2, 
Is.;  1000  ft.,  No.  3, 

Is.  6d. ;  4000  ft.,  No.  4,  5s. 

The  Houses  should  be  well  secured. 

CORRY  &  CO.,  LTD., 

13, 15  4  16,  F1KSBURY  STREET,  LONDOH,  E.C. 
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A  NEW  AND  CHEAPER 

Now  Ready, 

With  Supplementary  Chapter  on  the 

Price,  Is.  6d.  Post  Free,  Is. 


EDITION, 

Yellow  Ground. 

74. 


THE  CARNATION 

Its  History,  Properties,  and  Management ; 

WITH 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE  BEST  VARIETIES  IN  CULTIVATION. 

BY 

E.  S.  DODWELL, 

Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Carnation  and  Picotee  Union. 


SOW  NOW 

FOR 

SPRING 

FLOWERING 

DICKSONS, 

(limited  ) 


All  the  best  varieties  of  Myoso- 
tis  (Forget-me-nots),  Silenes, 
East  Lothian  and  Brompton 
Stocks,  Wallflowers,  Pansies, 
Primroses,  Polyanthus,  &c. 

■  Per  pkt.,  6d.,  Is.,  &  Is.  6d.,  post  free 

Seed  Merchants,  f'Ul’QTt'D 
Nurserymen,  Ac  ,  unijij  1  lilli 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  730. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  oi  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man." — Bacon. 


GARDENING  WORLD  ”  OFFICE,  1,  CLEMENT’S  INN,  STRAND,  W.C. 

MERRYWEATHER  S  HIGH-CLASS  GARDEN  HOSES. 

LAST  TEN  YEARS. 

SEE  TESTIMONIAL  BELOW. 


ON  THE  LINES  OF  THE  HOSE  MADE 
BY  MERRYWEATHER  SONS  FOR 
THEIR  CELEBRATED  FIRE  ENGINES. 

SPHINCTER  GRIP. 

See  that  every  Hose  has  Merryweather’s  name  on  it. 

Merryweather  and  Sons  continue  to  guarantee  all  their  high-class  Hoses  to  pass  the  severe  British 
Government  tests-a  sure  warranty  of  good  quality  and  longevity.  Buy  direct  from  an  old-established  house. 

The  Non-kinkable  Red-Grey  Hose  (Unarmoured)  is,  in  certain  cases,  to  be  preferred  as  more  suitable" 
"  Messrs.  Merryweather  and  Sons,  “  Bedford  Park,  Chiswick,  Jan.  14th,  1891 

“  Dear  Sirs, -I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  working  of  the  lengths  of  hose  supplied  in  May,  1881, 
which  are  still  in  use  and  are  most  satisfactory. — Yours  faithfully,  (Signed)  *•  HURST  DANIELL  ” 

For  Merry  weather's  Garden  Pumps  see  page  731. 

For  "Guaranteed  High  Class  Sphincter  Grip  Armoured  Hose  "  order  direct  from 

MERRYWEATHER  &  SONS  (Ld.),  63,  LONG  ACRE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(PATENTED). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floral  Decorators 
Price,  per  dozen ,  3s.  9 d.}  post  paid. 

TO  BE  HAD  OF 

OTTTRAM, 

7,  MOORE  PARK  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 


Charming  Climbers, 

For  Consei  vatories ,  Balconies ,  Hllars ,  Windows,  Greenhouses,  &c. 

Cobasa  Scandens,  Chilian  Glory  Flower,  Eccremocarpus 
scaber,  Ipomaaas,  Cardispermum,  3,  is.  3d.;  Lophospermum, 
Tropteolum  canariensis.  Lobi,  Thunbergias,  various,  4,  is.  3d  ; 
delightful  novelties.  Hose-in-Hose,  or  Duplex  Mimulus, 
Phlox  D.  Cuspidata  and  Fimbriata,  4,  is.  3d.;  Eucalyptus,  3, 
is.  3d.;  Solanum  capsicastrum,  Mimulas,  Gaillardias, 
Nicotiana  aftinis,  Pansy,  Musk,  Tomatos,  12,  is.  3d.;  immense 
double  Sunflower,  3,  is.;  all  free.  Christmas  Winter  White 
Brocoli,  is.  3d.  per  100 ;  London  Coleworts  Cabbage,  6d.  per 
100;  Thousand-headed  Kale,  Gd.  per  100;  thousands  of  Pot 
Roses  (only  the  best)  from  6d.;  Cheney’s  Improved  Garnishing 
Kale,  cooks  beautifully  green,  and  as  a  winter  decorative  ; 
plant,  even  for  the  most  exposed  situations,  is  unequalled, 
is.  3d.  per  score. 

J.  CHENEY,  Cedar  Villa,  Beckenham. 

For  Sale. 

HAMrEROPS  EXCELSA  (2  large), 

good  large  plants,  for  lawn  purposes.— 262a,  Clapham 
Road,  S.W. _ __ _  F 

Now  is  the  Time  to  Sow 

Richard  dean’s  beautiful 

COLOURED  PRIMROSES,  in  colours. — Crimson,  pur¬ 
ple,  mauve,  lilac,  sulphur,  and  white.  Each,  2s.  G cl.  per 
packet ;  a  mixture  of  the  very  finest,  2 s.  6 d.  per  packet. 

Richard  dean’s  giant”  poly'- 

ANTHUSES.— Crimson,  purple,  flaked,  edged,  yellow, 
white,  and  mixed.  Each,  is.  ptr  packet. 

From  the  finest  Prize  Collections  at  the  Exhibitions  of  the 
National  Auricula  Society.  Full  directions  for  sowing.  Cata¬ 
logues  of  Choice  Flower  Seeds  on  application. 

RICHARD  DEAN,  Seed  Grower,  Ealing,  London,  W. 

"  EADERS  of  THE  GARDENING 

WORLD  requiring  backNi  nil  ersto  complete  Voltim  s 
can  <  btain  same,  post  free,  f<  r  ihl.  each,  direct  from  the 
Publisher. 


Covers  fur  binding  any  Volume  kept  in  stock,  2s.  each;  post 
free,  2s.  4 %d. 


Handsomely  bound  Volumes,  I.  to  VII  ,  (s.  6 cl.  each. 


All  back  Volumes  and  Numbers  kept  in  stock. 

1,  CLEMENT'S  INN,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


FERNS  8c  FERN  CULTURE. 

128  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  bound  in  cloth.  By  ]. 
BIRKENHEAD,  F.R.H  S.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the 
Cultivation  and  Propagation  of  Stove,  Greenhouse,  and  Hardy 
Ferns.  Every  cultivator  or  lover  of  Ferns  should  possess  a 
copy.  Price  is.  3d.,  post  free  from  the  Author,  Fern  Nursery, 
Sale,  Manchester. 


Mr.  Dodwell’s  Grand  Carnations. 

THE  FINEST  GROWN,  all  Classes,  10/6  per  doz. 

Also  3,000  Unbloomed  Seedlings,  warranted 
of  the  highest  parentage,  unrivalled  whether  for 
bedding  or  forcing  for  Spring  flowering. 

4 1-  per  Doz.  ;  25/-  per  100. 

Special  Terms  for  Quantities.  Particulars  on 
application. 

The  Cottage,  Stanley  Road,  Oxford. 


If  you  want  to  know  the  best  way  to 

Pot  your  Chrysanthemums, 

SEND  FOR 

“Chrysanthemums,  and  how  to  grow  them,” 

By  C.  E.  SHEA,  Esq. 

Post  Free,  9  Stamps. 

H.  «J  .  JONES, 

RYECROFT  NURSERY,  LEWISHAM. 


CUTBUSH’S  MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

_  Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel  (is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package),  or  6.1.  per 
cake  ;  free  by  Parcel  Post,  is. 

None  genuine  unless  in  sealed  pack¬ 
ages,  and  printed  cultural  directions 
enclosed  with  our  signatures  attached. 

New  publication,  “  Mushrooms,  and 
How  to  Grow  Them,"  by  Luke  Ellis, 
should  be  read  by  everyone  interested 
in  the  growth  of  Mushrooms.  Price  6rf., 
free  by  post,  7 i. 

cutbush  &,  son, 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 

HIGHGATE  NURSERIES,  N.;  &  BARNET,  HERTS 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  July  18.— Nuneaton  Flower  Show. 

Tuesday,  July  19.— Birmingham  Rose  Show  (2  days). 

Eye  (Suffolk)  F.ower  Show. 

Wednesday,  July  20. — Liverpool  Horticultural  Association's 
Show  (2  days). 

Thursday,  July  21.— Trentham  Flower  Show. 

Barnet  Flower  Show  at  Monken  Hadley. 

Worksop  Flower  Show. 

Aylesbury  Flower  Shew. 

Friday,  July  22.— Manchester  Rose  and  Pink  Show. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  Annual  Picnic  at  Pens- 
hurst. 

Ulverstone  Rose  and  Pansy  Show. 

Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Saturday,  July  23. — Bedale  Rose  Show. 

New  Brighton  Rose  Show. 

Midlothian  Rose  and  Pansy  Show,  Perrfcuick. 


tf|4  Bnlil. 

Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY,  JULY  16th,  1892. 


ywHE  Gardeners’  Gathering  at  Tun- 
As  bridge  Wells. —  Gardeners  are  such 
a  hard  headed  practical  race  of  men,  and 
as  a  rule  bring  so  much  good  business 
capacity  and  tact  to  bear  upon  whatever 
matter  they  take  in  hand,  that  it  is  with 
much  regret  we  have  to  record  the  failure, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  of  the  meeting 
of  delegates  from  various  Gardeners’ 
Mutual  Improvement  Societies  held  at 
Tunbridge  Wells  on  the  6th  inst.  From 
what  could  be  gleaned  from  the  prospectus 
sent  out  by  the  managers  of  the  local 
society  the  subject  to  be  discussed  at  the 
conference  was  the  desirability  of  forming 
a  union  of  gardenei'3’  societies  to  promote 
practical  and  technical  education  in  all 
branches  of  gardening  ;  the  holding  of 
annual  practical  examinations  in  the  art  of 
gardening  under  competent  judges  ;  and 
the  granting  of  certificates  of  proficiency 
to  those  who  came  out  of  the  ordeal 
successfully. 

It  was  not  unnaturally  anticipated  that 
those  who  called  the  meeting  together  had 
thought  out  a  practical  scheme  for  carrying 
into  effect  the  laudable  object  they  had  in 
view,  or  at  least  were  prepared  to  submit 
their  ideas  in  some  definite  form  for  the 
consideration  of  the  meeting.  But  they 
did  nothing  of  the  kind,  they  had  no 
scheme,  no  programme  to  present  to  the 
meeting,  and  when  the  question  was  badly 
put  without  a  word  of  argument  for  or 
against,  “  fs  it  desirable  to  form  an 
amalgamation  of  gardeners’  associa¬ 
tions  ?  ”  no  one  replied,  as  indeed  no  one 
could,  for  the  conveners  of  the  meeting  had 
provided  nothing  to  work  upon,  and  even 
when  a  few  pertinent  questions  were  asked 
they  expressed  their  inability  to  answer 
them  ! 

The  Secretary  read  a  paper  in  which  he 
advocated  co-operation  between  the  various 
existing  gardeners’  societies  so  that  the 
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many  could  assist  the  few  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  avocation  of  the  members, 
and  particularly  the  protection  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  from  those  who  may  be  gardeners 
only  in  name.  The  reader  disavowed  any 
antagonism  to  employers,  and  protested 
that  anything  like  trade  unionism  was  not 
intended,  but  it  was  evident  that  the 
majority  of  the  visitors  had  their  doubts 
about  that,  and  these  were  intensified  when 
another  speaker  advocated  combination 
among  gardeners  for  trade  purposes,  and 
the  co-operation  of  labour  and  capital  in 
order  to  secure  a  greater  share  of  the 
profits  for  labour.  “  Fruit  Culture  as  an 
Industry  ”  was  the  burden  of  another 
speech,  and  that  subject  being  foreign  to 
the  object  for  which  the  meeting  was  called 
only  helped  to  make  the  cbnfusion  worse 
confounded. 

It  was  decidedly  incumbent  on  the 
promoters  of  the  meeting,  if  they  believed 
it  was  desirable  to  form  a  union  of  gar¬ 
deners’  societies  to  have  presented  some 
sort  of  scheme  that  the  delegates  who 
attended  the  meeting  could  have  accepted, 
or  rejected  wholly  or  in  part,  and  so  have 
answered  the  question  that  was  put  to 
them.  Our  own  opinion  is  that  an 
amalgamation  of  existing  societies  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  status  of  gardeners 
by  means  of  properly  conducted  examina¬ 
tions  would  be  a  distinct  gain  to  horti¬ 
culture,  but  for  such  an  amalgamated 
society  to  gain  the  universal  sympathy  and 
support  of  gardeners,  and  attain  any  re¬ 
spectable  measure  of  success,  it  must  have 
its  headquarters  in  London.  No  local  or 
provincial  body  can  hope  to  deal  with  the 
subject  in  a  sufficiently  comprehensive  way 
to  render  any  such  organisation  of  value  to 
the  whole  gardening  community,  and  unless 
it  does  that,  it  had  better  be  lefc  alone.  A 
union  or  combination  of  societies  for  any 
other  purpose  than  that  which  we  have 
indicated,  or  rather  we  should  say  plainly 
for  “  protective "  purposes,  would  be 
distinctly  disadvantageous  to  the  craft, 
and  would  receive  no  support  from  us. 
While  gardening  in  its  highest  form 
remains  a  luxury  for  the  wealthy  and 
affluent,  trade  unionism  can  do  nothing  for 
gardeners,  and  every  sensiblejnan  knows  it. 


he  Peas  of  the  Season. —  Amongst  the 
more  pleasant  of  the  functions  which 
some  few  times  in  the  course  of  the  summer 
the  working  committees  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  are  called  upon  to 
undertake,  are  the  gatherings  at  the 
Chiswick  Gardens  when  flowers,  fruits, 
and  vegetables,  old  and  new,  are  examined 
and  awarded  marks  according  to  merit. 
The  old  practice  of  granting  a  smaller 
award  of  lesser  than  the  maximum  number 
of  marks  seems  to  have  happily  died  out, 
as  anything  that  is  not  good  enough  to 
receive  the  full  Award  of  Merit  can  hardly 
be  considered  good  enough  to  merit  any 
award  at  all. 

Just  recently  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Committee  met  at  Chiswick  to  go  over  the 
trial  of  Peas  which  is  annually  instituted 
there,  with  the  unusual  result  that  orllyone 
new  variety  received  an  Award  of  Merit, 
although  several  old  ones  had  previous 
awards  confirmed.  Peas  are  not  always 
consistent,  showing  diverse  features  in 
different  seasons  according  to  soil  or 
moisture  or  other  considerations;  any 
variety  that  is  always  reliable  under  all 
conditions  is  therefore  specially  meritorious. 
This  element  of  consistency  is  very  marked 
in  Duke  of  Albany,  one  of  the  most  popular 
Peas  of  the  da}',  and  taking  it  as  a 
standard  of  merit  the  Committee  found  it 
very  difficult  indeed  to  discover  in  other 
varieties  qualities  that  excelled  it. 


The  only  new  one  was  a  dwarf  form,  if 
it  may  be  so  termed,  of  Duke  of  Albany, 
as  it  is  about  3^  feet  in  height  and  is 
perhaps  even  earlier  than  is  the  taller 
form.  This  was  on  the  ground  not  unfitly 
named  Duke  ol  York,  and  we  may  add 
that  it  was  sent  for  trial  by  Messrs. 
Cooper,  Taber  &  Co.,  of  Southwark 
Street,  S.E.  So  good  as  well  as  plenti¬ 
ful  are  Peas  now  that  it  is  obvious  only 
varieties  that  have  extra  special  merit 
should  receive  awards.  We  have  all  that 
can  be  desired  in  productiveness,  pods, 
colour,  and  size  of  Peas,  variation  in 
heights,  etc.,  but  there  is  room  for  the 
introduction  of  greater  flavour,  and  there¬ 
in  some  of  the  newer  Peas  are  not  so  good 
as  some  of  the  older  ones. 


Whe  Colchester  Roses. — The  remark- 
able  success  which  has  so  far  attended 
upon  the  exhibits  in  Roses  of  the  Messrs. 
Frank  &  B.  R.  Cant,  of  Colchester,  shows 
that  there  must  be  some  forces  at  work  in 
that  part  of  Essex  which  tend  to  produce 
flowers  of  exceptional  excellence.  Why 
Colchester  should  enjoy  this  proud  dis¬ 
tinction  over  other  localities  where  in  the 
past  wonderfully  fine  Roses  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  is  perhaps  a  mystery  to  most,  yet  to 
those  acquainted  fully  with  the  conditions 
under  which  the  flowers  are  produced, easily 
explained.  With  those  conditions  we  do 
not  profess  to  be  fully  familiar  ;  certainly 
they  are  not  absolutely  climatic,  because 
there  cannot  be  so  constantly  such  diver¬ 
sities  of  climate  as  between  Colchester 
and  other  famous  Rose  growing  centres  as 
should  create  such  diverse  results  in  flower 
production. 

We  may  take  it  for  granted  too  that  there 
is  no  special  diversity  in  skill  or  in  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  elements  of  good  culture.  The 
problem  seems  to  be  solvable  only  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  soil,  and  that  may  not  be 
the  correct  solution.  In  any  case  the 
Messrs.  Cant  have  shown  to  us  at  the 
various  Rose  exhibitions  some  glorious 
flowers,  as  bright,  fine,  and  beautiful  as 
could  be.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
atmospheric  conditions  earlier  in  the  year, 
and  they  generally  seemed  to  be  leaden 
enough,  there  has  been  no  lack  of  fine 
Roses  in  some  localities,  whilst  flowers 
have  been  abundant  everywhere. 

We  saw  but  the  other  day  at  Croydon 
some  very  fine  blooms  of  what  was  regarded 
as  the  finest  Rose  of  its  day,  Her  Majesty, 
and  they  served  to  remind  us  that  although 
it  has  not  justified  by  a  long  way  yet  all 
that  was  expected  from  it,  yet  it  is  a  grand 
Rose  still,  and  it  may  be  a  few  years  hence, 
when  its  weak  points  are  better  understood, 
it  will  take  rank  amongst  the  most  widely 
shown  of  Roses. 


Wrozen  Flowers. — It  need  hardly  be 
—  said  that  the  frozen  consignment  of 
flowers  of  the  Chrysanthemum  which  is  on 
its  way  to  this  country  from  Mr.  J.  Ear- 
land,  of  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  and 
expected  to  arrive  in  the  Thames  at 
the  end  of  next  week,  will  be  looked 
for  with  exceeding  interest.  It  may  be 
that  the  flowers  when  they  reach  here,  if 
in  ever  such  fresh  condition,  may  be  not  at 
all  up  to  the  standard  of  quality  now  seen 
so  generally  in  this  country.  That  is  not 
to  us  a  matter  of  much  moment,  although 
it  may  be  so  to  the  gentleman  who  is  taking 
such  pains  and  incurring  such  expense  to 
enable  us  to  see  the  form  of  the  best  of  the 
New  Zealand  seedlings. 

But  whatsoever  may  be  the  quality  of 
the  blooms  it  is  obvious  that  there  may  be 
behind  the  experiment,  if  successful,  a 
great  future.  Of  course  there  is  no  novelty 
whatever  in  sending  perishable  commo¬ 


dities  in  a  frozen  state  very  long  distances, 
but  the  one  on  which  we  are  commenting 
certainly  is  novel,  so  far  as  relates  to  flowers. 
Once  it  is  shown  that  Chrysanthemum 
blooms  come  many  thousands  of  miles,  and 
are  found  at  the  end  of  the  journey  to  be 
fresh  and  sweet,  then  may  we  see  many 
such  consignments,  and  the  flora  of  distant 
colonies,  as  it  were,  brought  to  our  doors. 
Not  that  because  of  this  possibility  there 
is  any  need  whatever  that  our  market 
growers  of  flowers  should  take  alarm  lest 
our  markets  should  be  flooded  with 
Australian  flowers.  Whatsoever  may 
come,  and  there  is  no  telling  what  may  yet 
happen,  at  least  the  cost  of  bringing  flowers 
so  far,  even  should  the  method  of  transit 
be  ever  so  perfect,  must  prevent  their 
being  sold  here  in  competition  with  those  of 
home  growth. 

But  if  we  can  have  flowers  sent  so  far  in 
fresh  condition,  may  we  not  return  the 
compliment  by  sending  so  far  also,  and 
what  possibilities  of  trade  in  plants  and 
seeds  may  not  grow  up  between  our 
colonies  and  other  countries  with  us  if 
sample  flowers  may  be  thus  safely  sent  to 
all  parts  of  the  world.  The  matter  is  one  of 
considerable  moment,  and  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  new  experiment  shall  be  fully 
reported. 

- -*■ - 

Princess  Beatrice  and  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg 
visited  the  International  Horticultural  Exhibition  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  and  were  shown  round  the 
gardens  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Milner.  The  Royal  party 
also  inspected  the  side  shows,  including  the  floral 
maze,  the  ant  house,  and  the  Indian  tea  garden,  with 
all  of  which  they  were  much  interested,  and  after¬ 
wards  went  to  the  Welcome  Club,  to  listen  to  the 
band  of  the  Belgian  “  Guides." 

Mr.  W.  J  Da'e,  late  gardener  at  Walburton  Park, 
Arundel,  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  to  Leicester 
Hibbert,  Esq.,  Holfield  Grange,  Coggeshall,  Essex. 

Rose  Show  at  Moseley  Botanic  Gardens,  Birmingham. 
— We  hear  that  the  entries  for  this  exhibition  on 
the  19th  and  20th  inst.  are  most  satisfactory,  and 
that  a  very  fine  display  is  expected.  Many  years 
ago  Birmingham  was  celebrated  for  its  annual  Rose 
Show  in  the  Town  Hall.  Now  there  is  every 
possibility  of  this  being  continued  on  an  extensive 
scale  at  these  gardens,  recently  opened,  and  so 
pleasantly  situated  in  one  of  the  best  localities 
adjacent  to  Birmingham,  and  easily  got  to  by  tram 
and  rail. 

Trinity  College  Botanic  Garden,  Dublin.  — One  ofthe 
chief  events  of  the  Fellows'  garden  party  in  connection 
with  the  tercentenary  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  last 
week  was  the  planting  of  a  Mulberry  tree  by  Miss  Sal¬ 
mon,  the  daughter  of  the  Provost.  The  ceremony  took 
place  in  the  presence  of  T  E.  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
and  the  Countess  of  Zetland,  the  Marquis  and 
Marchioness  of  Dufferin,  and  several  thousand 
visitors.  Miss  Salmon  was  presented  with  a  beauti¬ 
ful  silver  and  bog  oak  spade,  and  was  assisted  in  her 
task  by  Mr.  Burbidge,  curator  of  the  Gardens. 

The  Oxford  Carnation  and  Piootee  Union. — Since 
making  the  announcement  last  week  that  the  annual 
exhibition  of  the  Oxford  Union  would  take  place  on 
the  28th  inst.,  which  was  Mr.  Dodwell’s  desire,  in 
order  not  to  clash  with  the  Carnation  Show  at 
Earl’s  Court  on  August  r  and  two  following  days,  a 
meeting  of  the  Midland  counties  growers  has  taken 
place  at  Birmingham,  and  a  strong  representation 
was  made  to  Mr.  Dodwell  that  they  would  have  no 
flowers  in  full  bloom  by  the  aSth,  the  plants  being 
backward  through  the  dull  showery  weather.  Acting 
upon  this  the  Oxford  Show  will  now  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  August  2,  as  usual,  in  Mr.  Dodwell's 
garden,  Stanley  Road,  Oxford.  There  is  no  doubt 
a  very  fine  exhibition  may  be  looked  for. 

Plants  Certificated  in  Ghent.— At  the  meeting  of 
Belgian  horticulturists  held  at  the  Casino  early  last 
week,  Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to  M.  Ed. 
Pynaert  for  a  new  variety  of  Streptocarpus  grandi- 
florus ;  to  M.  Leon  Poelman  for  Clivia  Dr.  H.  \  an 
Cleemputte  ;  to  MM.  Vervaet  et  Co.  for  Miltonia 
vexillaria  leucoglossa ;  to  M.  Jules  Hye  for  Cypri- 
pedium  Crossianum  superbum,  Oncidium  Lanceanum 
Odontoglossum  Pescatorii  sulphureum  and  Cattleya 
Mossiae  alba  Wagneri. 
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Brighton  Flower  Shows. — We  are  requested  to 
state  that  the  shows  of  the  Brighton  and  Sussex 
Floricultural  and  Horticultural  Association,  as 
advertised  by  Mr.  E.  Carpenter,  have  all  been 
cancelled.  The  show  of  the  Brighton  and  Sussex 
“  New  ”  Horticultural  and  Mutual  Improvement 
Society  will  be  held  as  arranged,  the  summer  show 
on  August  30  and  31,  and  the  Brighton  and  Hove 
Chrysanthemum  show  on  November  1  and  2. 

The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  Picnic.— 
The  members  of  this  society  are  reminded  that  the 
annual  outing  takes  place  on  Friday,  July  22.  The 
party  will  leave  Charing  Cross  at  9.28,  and  London 
Bridge  at  9  35,  but  does  not  call  at  Cannon  Street. 
The  train  is  timed  to  reach  Penshurst  Station  at 
1 1.5,  and  the  visitors  will  pass  through  the  gardens 
at  Redleaf  on  the  way  to  Penshurst  village;  12.30, 
cricket  match  between  the  N.C.S.  and  local  societies 
on  the  cricket  ground  at  Penshurst  Place  ;  2,  dinner  ; 
2.30,  visit  Penshurst  Place,  gardens,  and  state  apart¬ 
ments  ;  5.30,  tea;  7.15,  leave  Penshurst  village  for 
railway  station  ;  8.9,  train  leaves,  and  arrives  at 


Charing  Cross  at  9  57,  calling  at  London  Bridge  and 
Cannon  Street.  The  distance  from  the  village  to 
the  railway  station  is  two  miles. 

Fire  Arrangements  at  Earl's  Court. — Very  complete 
arrangements  have  been  made  to  protect  the  build¬ 
ings  at  Earl's  Court  from  fire.  Large  high  pressure 
mains  run  through  the  principal  galleries,  the  theatre, 
lecture  hall,  etc.,  to  which  are  connected  twenty  fire 
stations  with  standpost  hydrants,  hose,  hand-pumps, 
and  buckets.  Small. fire  engines  are  a^so  distributed 
through  the  buildings.  These  arrangements,  as  in 
previous  exhibitions,  have  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Shand,  Mason  &  Co.  Supt.  Duck  is  in 
charge  of  an  efficient  staff  composed  of  men  who 
have  served  in  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade. 

Birkbeck  Building  Society. — The  41st  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  this  society  was  held  on  the  7th  inst.,  at  the 
offices,  29  and  30,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane.  The  report  adopted  states  that  the  receipts 
during  the  year  which  ended  31st  March  last,  reached 
£9, 362, 005,  making  a  total  from  the  commencement 
of  the  society  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  (£151,128,183).  The  deposits  received  were 


£8, 570, 062,  and  the  subscriptions  £230,052.  The 
gross  profits  amounted  to  £300,406.  The  surplus 
funds  have  been  augmented  by  £505,573,  and  now 
stand  at  £5,544,530,  of  which  £1,638,090  is  invested 
in  Consols  and  other  secnrieties  guaranteed  by  the 
British  Government,  upwards  of  two  millions 
(£2,006,305)  registered  in  the  books  of  the  Governor 
and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  cash 
in  the  hands  of  the  bankers  is  £258,378.  The 
Permanent  Guarantee  Fund  stands  at  £150,000,  and 
the  balance  £150,406,  making  together  £300,406  in 
excess  of  the  liabilities.  The  whole  amount  being 
invested  in  consols.  The  subscriptions  and  deposits 
withdrawable  on  demand  amount  to  £5,674,713.  The 
surplus  funds  (which  are  invested  in  readily  converti¬ 
ble  securities)  are  sufficient  to  piy  the  depositors 
1  [3J  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  their  deposits.  The 
new  accounts  opened  during  the  year  were  10,545, 
and  there  are,  altogether,  63,145  shareholders  and 
depositors  on  the  books.  Since  its  establishment 
the  society  has  returned  to  the  shareholders  and 
depositors  more  than  one  hundred  and  a  quarter 


millions  (£125,444,436),  the  whole  amount  having 
been  repaid  upon  demand. 

Insect-eating  Plants. — On  the  occasion  of  the  after¬ 
noon  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
the  26th  inst.,  Mr.  A.  J.  Manda,  of  the  Hextable 
Nursery,  Swanley,  will  read  a  paper  on  “Insect¬ 
eating  Plants.”  We  understand  that  Mr.  Manda 
has  given  the  subject  some  attention,  and  it  is  lo  be 
hoped  he  will  be  present  to  read  the  paper  himself. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. 
— The  quarterly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on 
Monday  evening  last  at  the  Caledonian  Hotel,  Mr. 
Joseph  Wheeler  in  the  chair.  One  new  member  was 
elected,  making  a  total  in  the  two  quarters  of  37. 
Sickness  amongst  the  members  has  been  light  during 
the  quarter,  two  only  being  on  the  funds  at  the  present 
time.  It  was  arranged  that  the  annual  dinner  shall 
take  place  in  the  last  week  in  September  (due  notice 
of  which  will  be  given),  and  it  is  proposed  to  present 
the  treasurer,  Mr.  James  Hudson,  with  a  testimonial 
on  the  occasion,  in  consideration  of  the  valuable 
services  he  has  rendered  to  the  society  during  the 
past  ten  years. 


THE  EARL’S  COURT 

EXHIBITIONS. 

The  extremely  beautiful  flower  show  held  at  the  Inter 
national  Horticultural  Exhibition,  on  the  5th  inst., was 
described  by  so  distinguished  a  judge  as  M.  Henri 
Vilmorin,  of  Paris,  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  he 
had  seen.  Being  the  second  of  the  series,  we  were 
naturally  much  interested  to  learn  how  our 
numerous  foreign  visitors  who  so  largely  constituted 
the  judging  staff  of  this  latter  exhibition  regarded  it. 

Now  there  may  be  reasons  why  flower  shows  held 
as  these  Earl’s  Court  shows  are,  as  purely  business 
enterprises,  should  be  looked  upon  with  some  dubiety  ; 
we,  however,  fail  to  find  any  such  reasons  in  this 
case.  Certainly  the  exhibition  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  of  places  in  or  near  London  at  which  shows 
of  this  kind  can  be  conducted.  There  is  no  noise, 
but  much  that  is  refined  and  beautiful  in  the  sur¬ 
roundings.  The  shows  have  the  advantage  of  being 
held  in  very  roomy,  cool  buildings,  where  they  are 
secure  from  those  ills  which  sometimes  afflict  shows 
in  tents.  They  are  very  easy  of  access  for  exhibitors, 
and  they  are  for  the  convenience  of  visitors  right  in 
the  centre  of  one  of  the  best  parts  of  London,  and 
accessible  by  rail  from  anywhere.  No  wonder  then 
that  these  flower,  fruit,  and  vegetable  shows  ?.re 
being  regarded  with  exceeding  favour  by  exhibitors 
generally. 

The  next  will  be  a  large  exhibition  of  cottage 
garden  produce,  if  rural  exhibitors  will  compete. 
Then  comes  the  new  great  fruit  show  of  August 
26  and  27,  when  also  the  gardeners'  dinner  will  be 
held,  and  there  are  further  shows  in  September  and 
October,  at  all  of  which  we  hope  to  see  many  of  the 
gardening  craft  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

WHITE  BACHELORS’ 

BUTTONS. 

Several  popular  names  are  given  to  Ranunculus 
aconitifolius  flore  pleno.  The  latter  might  be  trans¬ 
lated  as  the  double  Aconite-leaved  Ranunculus.  The 
leaves  are  deeply  divided  into  five  segments,  and  are 
of  a  rich  dark  green,  so  that  the  allusion  to  the 
Aconite  is  aptly  made.  It  differs  in  these  respects 
from  most  if  not  all  of  the  other  species  of  Crowfoot 
in  cultivation.  Besides  the  above  it  is  also  known 
as  Fair  Maids  of  France  and  Fair  Maids  of  Kent, 
and  is  a  popular,  as  well  as  an  old  inhabitant  of  gar¬ 
dens.  The  flowers  are  perfectly  double,  pure  white, 
and  not  unlike  a  button,  so  that  the  heading  of  this 
note  is  very  suggestive.  They  are  comparatively  of 
short  duration  in  a  dry  season  like  the  present,  if  the 
plant  is  grown  in  soil  liable  to  be  affected  by  drought 
more  especially  in  the  southern  counties.  Cultiva¬ 
tors  therefore  cannot  pay  too  good  heed  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil  in  which  they  plant  it.  A  fairly 
retentive  or  even  moist  soil  should  be  selected  for  it 
in  the  south,  and  the  grower  may  rest  assured  that 
it  will  amply  repay  for  any  little  trouble  in  that 
direction  taken  with  it.  The  neat  habit  and  the 
white  flowers  render  the  plant  one  of  the  most  orna¬ 
mental  subjects  in  the  open  border  in  spring,  and 
may  also  be  used  to  advantage  for  cut  flower 
purposes  as  it  is,  by  those  in  whose  gardens  it 
thrives. 

bedding"  violas. 

The  true  value  of  the  various  varieties  now  in 
cultivation,  amounting  probably  to  quite  200  sorts, 
for  standing  useful  decorative  work  is  to  be  seen 
now  after  the  experience  of  the  months  of  May,  June 
and  July,  and  testing  their  qualities  as  to  having 
constitutions  strong  enough  to  stand  the  influence  of 
hot  sunny  days,  and  being  excellent  bloomers  of  good 
habit  and  of  telling  colours. 

At  the  Sparkhill  Nurseries,  Birmingham,  a  few 
thousand  plants  of  leading  sorts  are  planted  out 
with  the  view  of  testing  fully  their  value  for  decora¬ 
tive  work.  These  are  in  long  rows,  planted  out  in 
the  spring  in  rather  poor  soil  and  they  make  a 
brilliant  mass  of  colour,  some  sorts  giving  way 
much  more  than  others  to  the  influence  of  solar 
heat  and  drought. 

In  the  Midlands,  we  are  having  a  most  suitable 
season  for  the  Viola  as  we  have  not  had  much  great 
heat  and  there  has  been  a  preponderance  of  cool 
and  showery  weather,  and  Violas  are  seen  every¬ 
where  in  gardens  and  are  very  beautiful  and  striking 
objects  :  and  popular  as  the  plant  now  is,  the  wave 
of  popularity  will  greatly  increase.  We  are  now 
having  so  many  new  shades  of  colours,  many  of 
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them  very  lovely,  and  beds  or  borders  of  mixed 
colours  are  pleasing  objects  of  beauty.  One  thing 
however  is  most  desirable  in  order  to  ensure  the 
lasting  character  of  the  Viola,  and  that  is  early 
autumn  planting  except  in  damp  cold  situations. 
In  such,  spring  planting  is  advisable,  but  autumn 
planting  when  it  can  be  done  so  that  the  plants  may  get 
fine  root  hold  and  strong  before  winter  sets  in  is  the  best. 
Plants  should  be  obtained  in  September  or  October 
if  possible.  With  later  purchases,  it  is  safest  to 
plant  in  a  sheltered  place,  close  together  when  the 
plants  can  be  protected  from  cutting  winds  which 
harm  a  great  deal  more  than  severe  frost,  and 
transplant  with  balls  of  earth  at  the  end  of  March 
or  early  in  April. 

Some  of  the  very  best  for  masses  are  the  following 
sorts,  which  are  generally  well  known  and  are  very 
cheap,  viz.: — 

Whites. — Countess  of  Hopetoun,  first  and  best 
of  all,  dwarf  and  compact,  a  wonderful  and  early 
bloomer,  and  universally  grown.  Countess  of 
Wharncliffe  (syn.  with  Lord  Fitzgerald),  pure  snow 
white  and  of  excellent  close  habit.  Mrs.  McDonald, 
a  stronger  growing  variety  and  a  profuse  bloomer 
and  excellent.  One  of  the  most  effective  and 
charming  of  all  is  Mrs.  Pearce,  white  tinted  with 
lavender  and  very  fragrant,  as  so  many  are.  It  has 
a  close  compact  habit  and  is  a  wonderful  bloomer,  and 
not  one  plant  out  of  quite  150  has  given  way  to  the 
heat  we  have  had. 

Yellows. — Bullion,  rich  deep  yellow  and  a  most 
profuse  bloomer.  Yellow  Boy  :  there  is  more  of  the 
Pansy  habit  in  this  variety,  but  it  is  a  good  yellow  of 
excellent  constitution,  good  habit  and  a  very  free 
bloomer,  and  stands  hot  weather  well.  Ardwell 
Gem  is  a  pale  yellow  of  good  close  habit  and  a  very 
free  bloomer,  but  when  late  planted  gives  out  in  hot 
weather.  The  Queen,  pale  yellow,  similar  in  colour 
to  Ardwell  Gem  but  taller  and  a  very  free  bloomer 
and  excellent  bedder. 

Blues. — True  Blue;  there  is  more  of  the  blue 
colour  in  this  variety  than  in  any  other,  dwarf  and 
compact  in  habit,  medium  sized  flower,  very  early 
and  continuous  in  bloom,  and  of  good  constitution. 
The  best  blue  variety.  Ormonde  is  of  the  Holyrood 
type,  a  very  free  bloomer  and  grand  in  a  mass,  the 
colour  so  rich  and  telling,  a  blue  violet.  Mrs.  Charles 
Turner  is  of  very  dwarf  compact  habit,  very  free 
blooming,  of  a  bright  blue  tinted  violet  colour. 

Of  other  shades  of  colour  The  Mearns  stands  out 
prominently,  bright  rosy-purple  with  light  top  petals  ; 
Lady  Amory  is  deeper  in  the  rich  purplish  tint  of  the 
lower  petals  with  light  top  petals  ;  Mrs.  Grant  is  a 
light  flower  with  darker  centre  ;  Gaiety  and  Gold¬ 
finch  are  also  excellent  bedders.  both  light  coloured 
flowers  with  a  yellow  tint  in  them.  These  are  all 
excellent  bedding  varieties,  and  many  others  could 
be  added,  but  when  large  masses  are  wanted  the 
above  named  are  most  desirable. —  IF.  Dean. 

- - - 

THE  MISSOURI 

BOTANICAL  GARDEN. 

Founded  by  IIenry  Shaw. 

In  the  year  1851  Henry  Shaw,  a  prosperous  mer¬ 
chant  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  spent  some  time  visit¬ 
ing  the  World's  Fair  at  London  and  other  points  of 
interest  in  England.  While  walking  through  the 
famous  gardens  of  Chatsworth,  where  the  chiefs  of 
the  great  house  of  Devonshire  had  for  several  hundred 
years  lavished  much  wealth,  Mr.  Shaw  first  planned 
to  have  in  his  own  country  a  garden  of  somewhat 
similar  nature.  It  was  here  according  to  his  own 
statement,  that  he  said  to  himself :  “Why  may  I  not 
have  a  garden  too  ?  I  have  enough  land  and  money 
for  something  of  the  same  sort  in  a  smaller  way.” 
Out  of  these  plans  and  questionings  grew  the  famous 
Missouri  Botanical  Garden  and  Tower  Grove  Park, 
which  stand  as  a  monument  of  what  Mr.  Shaw  has 
done  for  the  cause  of  horticulture,  for  they  were 
given  by  him  to  the  people.  The  bequest  will  in¬ 
crease  in  worth  and  usefulness  as  time  goes  on,  for  it 
has  a  broad  business-like  basis. 

Henry  Shaw  was  born  in  Sheffield,  England,  July 
24,  1800.  His  father  was  a  manufacturer  of  grates, 
fireirons,  etc.  The  family  removed  to  Canada  in 
1818,  and  the  next  year  Henry,  then  of  age,  after 
spending  some  time  in  Louisiana,  went  to  St.  Louis, 
at  that  time  a  small  tradingpost.  With  the  assistance 
of  an  uncle  he  bought  a  small  stock  of  cutlery,  and 


through  habits  of  industry  and  self-denial  and  good 
business  methods  he  acquired  a  large  fortune  by  the 
time  he  had  reached  his  fortieth  year. 

The  finest  garden  in  St.  Louis  at  the  time  Shaw 
began  business  there  belonged  to  Madame  Rosalie 
Sangrain.  Her  daughter  many  years  afterward  re¬ 
called  how  young  Shaw,  while  taking  his  daily  after¬ 
noon  horseback  rides  into  the  country  would  stop  at 
the  garden  fence,  admire  the  flowers  and  exchange 
pleasant  words  with  the  owner. 

The  Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  Mr.  Shaw’s  first 
work  in  extensive  public  gardening,  was  begun  in 
1857.  The  area  included  in  the  garden,  of  which  we 
give  illustrations  on  pages  405  and  407,  was  44.7 
acres,  divided  as  follows  ;  garden  proper,  9.4  acres  ; 
arboretum,  20.5  acres  ;  fruticetum,  8  acres  ;  vegetable 
garden,  3.5  acres ;  grove,  6  acres ;  lawn,  2.7  acres. 
The  grounds  about  the  garden  include  an  equal  or 
greater  acreage  of  pasture-land,  and  can  be  used  for 
any  extensions  which  may  from  time  to  time  be  found 
desirable  for  the  garden.  Two  large  greenhouses 
and  several  smaller  ones  afford  facilities  for  the 
cultivation  of  exotics,  and  for  the  propagation  of 
tender  and  half-hardy  plants  used  for  bedding  during 
the  summer. 

In  1866,  Tower  Grove  Park,  adjoining  the  garden 
and  comprising  276.76  acres,  was  given  to  the  public 
by  Mr.  Shaw.  The  museum  building  was  erected  in 
the  garden  as  early  as  1858-9,  partly  at  the  suggestion 
of  Sir  William  J.  Hooker,  the  director  of  Kew 
Gardens,  England,  who  wrote  thus  to  Mr.  Shaw  : 

“  Very  few  appendages  to  a  garden  of  this  kind  are  of 
more  importance  for  instruction  than  a  library  and 
economic  museum,  and  these  gradually  increase  like 
a  rolling  snowball.”  The  selection  of  books  for  this 
library  was  wisely  intrusted  to  Dr.  Engelmann,  in 
consultation  with  Hooker,  Decaisne,  Brown,  and  other 
of  his  botanical  friends.  At  this  time  Dr.  Engelmann 
urged  Mr.  Shaw  to  purchase  the  large  herbarium  of 
the  then  recently  deceased  Prof.  Bernhardi,  of 
Erfurt,  Germany,  and  this  was  at  once  done.  The 
herbarium  contains  about  20,000  mounted  specimens 
of  flowering  plants  and  some  4,000  of  cryptogamous 
plants.  It  is  impossible,  according  to  a  recent  report 
of  the  garden,  at  present  to  state  the  exact  number  of 
species  cultivated  in  it,  but  the  number  is  large  and 
receives  constant  additions.  From  a  descriptive  list 
of  the  economic  plants  cultivated  in  the  garden  in 
1886,  it  appears  that  it  then  contained  232  such 
species.  The  inventory  made  by  the  administrator 
of  the  estate  shows  55  named  species  or  varieties  of 
agave  and  106  species  of  named  palms  ;  and  the  col¬ 
lections  of  cactus  and  of  several  other  plants  that 
interested  the  late  Dr.  Engelmann  is  quite  large. 
The  educational  features  of  the  garden  are  also  sup¬ 
plemented  by  the  extensive  variety  of  trees  and 
shrubs  growing  in  the  adjacent  Tower  Grove  Park, 
which  was  given  to  the  city  by  Mr.  Shaw  :  although 
the  management  cf  this  park  is  entirely  distinct  from 
the  Botanical  Garden,  and  they  were  primarily  in¬ 
tended  for  quite  different  purposes. 

More  than  20,000  trees  have  been  planted  in  the 
park  proper  since  1866;  and  these  trees  were  all 
raised  in  the  arboretum  of  the  garden.  Mr.  Shaw 
used  to  say  when  planting  them,  that  he  did  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  see  the  trees  reach  maturity  ;  but  nearly  all 
the  trees  in  the  collection  that  he  helped  to  plant 
and  nurse,  were  fully  grown  when  in  August,  1889, 
his  coffin  was  borne  beneath  their  shade  to  his 
mausoleum  in  the  garden.  Mr.  Shaw's  trusted 
assistant,  James  Gurney,  is  still  superintendent  of  the 
grounds. 

It  was  the  aim  of  the  liberal  founder  of  these 
grounds  to  omit  nothing  that  could  make  them  the  per¬ 
fection  of  a  pleasure  ground.  Throughout  the  large 
area  of  the  garden  there  are  abundant  walks  and 
drives.  There  is  a  pool  devoted  to  aquatics,  a  laby¬ 
rinth,  an  observatory,  a  summer  house  rnd  play¬ 
ground,  and  a  music  stand  and  a  concourse,  besides 
many  other  features  designed  to  interest  and  amuse. 

Mr.  Shaw’s  purpose  in  establishing  the  Missouri 
Botanical  Garden  was  clearly  set  forth  in  his  will. 
The  bequest  to  the  public  ran  as  follows  :  “To  estab¬ 
lish  and  endow  a  Botanical  Garden,  easily  accessible, 
which  should  be  for  ever  kept  up  and  maintained  for 
the  cultivation  and  propagation  of  plants,  flowers, 
fruit,  forest-trees,  and  other  productions  of  the  vege¬ 
table  kingdom  ;  and  a  museum  and  library  connected 
therewith  and  devoted  to  the  same  and  to  the  science 
of  botany,  horticulture  and  allied  objects,  for  the 
promotion  of  science  and  knowledge.”  To  provide 
for  its  maintenance  for  ever  Mr.  Shaw  bequeathed 


additional  real  estate,  the  income  from  which  affords 
an  ample  fund  for  prosecuting  the  work  of  the  garden. 
Tower  Grove  Park,  also  given  to  the  public  by  Mr. 
Shaw,  and  planted  at  his  expense,  depends  for  main¬ 
tenance  upon  the  city  of  St.  Louis. 

In  its  educational  aspect  the  Missouri  Botanical 
Garden  occupies  a  unique  place  among  institutions 
of  its  kind.  Provision  is  made  here  for  giving  (free) 
adequate  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  to 
young  men  desirous  of  becoming  gardeners.  The 
course  of  instruction  in  this  department  does  not 
duplicate  that  now  offered  by  the  numerous  state 
Agricultural  Colleges  of  the  country,  but  is  quite 
distinct,  and  limited  to  what  is  thought  necessary 
training  for  practical  gardeners.  It  is  not  intended 
that  many  pupils  shall  be  trained  at  one  time.  Six 
scholarships  for  such  pupils  have  been  established, 
and  admission  thereto  is  based  on  the  results  of  com¬ 
petitive  examinations,  with  certain  exceptions  in 
favour  of  young  men  between  the  ages  of  14  and  20. 
Vacancies,  as  they  arise,  are  filled  annually  after 
public  announcement. 

Garden  pupils,  under  the  conditions  of  acceptance, 
are  regarded  as  apprentices  in  the  botanical  garden, 
and  as  such  are  required  to  work  in  it,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  head  gardener.  They  are  advanced 
from  simpler  to  more  responsible  tasks,  and  from  one 
department  of  the  garden  to  another,  until  they  are 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  work  of  all.  Garden 
pupils  are  paid  for  their  services  in  the  garden,  and 
the  absence  of  pecuniary  means  need  not  deter  any 
young  man  from  obtaining  horticultural  training. 
Each  regularly  appointed  garden  pupil  holding  a 
scholarship  is  entitled  to  the  following  wages,  payable 
fortnightly  :  For  the  first  year,  $200  ;  for  the  second 
year,  $2504  and  for  each  year  after  the  second,  $300. 
Plain,  but  comfortable  lodgings,  convenient  to  the 
garden,  are  also  furnished.  After  the  first  year 
pupils  are  not  required  to  do  manual  labour  in  the 
garden  for  more  than  five  hours  a  day.  The 
remainder  of  their  time  is  devoted  to  the  study  of 
horticulture,  forestry,  botany,  entomology,  and  they 
are  granted  free  tuition  in  the  School  of  Botany. 

The  Henry  Shaw  School  of  Botany  was  founded 
about  the  year  1883,  with  the  assistance  and  advice 
of  the  late  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  of  Harvard  College.  With 
the  concurrence  of  a  board  of  directors  Mr.  Shaw 
endowed  the  school  as  a  department  of  Washington 
University,  with  real  estate  yielding  a  revenue  of 
over  $5,000,  and  placed  it  in  such  relation  with  the 
largely  endowed  Missouri  Botanical  Garden  and  Ar¬ 
boretum  as  would  practically  secure  their  best  use 
for  scientific  study  and  investigation,  to  the  professor 
and  students  of  the  School  of  Botany.  A  professor¬ 
ship  of  Botany  was  therein  established,  known  as  the 
Engelmann  Professorship,  which  has  been  filled 
since  September,  1885,  by  Professor  William 
Trelease,  formerly  of  Wisconsin  University.  The 
working  year  for  the  School  of  Botany  is  divided  into 
three  terms.  Classes  for  the  study  of  particular 
groups  of  plants,  and  special  work  for  advanced 
students,  are  planned  as  the  demand  for  them 
appears.  On  the  application  of  six  persons,  a  class 
for  day  or  night  work,  in  any  branch  that  can 
be  taught  with  profit,  will  be  formed  whenever  prac¬ 
ticable.  The  elementary  classes  are  so  conducted 
as  to  require  no  previous  knowledge  of  botany  ;  but 
admission  to  advanced  classes  depends  upon  a  suffi¬ 
cient  familiarity  with  the  subjects  to  render  the  work 
profitable. 

Several  other  special  bequests  were  made  by  Mr. 
Shaw  in  the  interests  of  the  Botanical  Gardens, 
among  them  these  : 

“  One  thousand  dollars  annually  for  a  banquet  to 
the  trustees  of  the  garden,  and  to  the  guests  they 
may  invite — -literary  and  scientific  men,  and  friends 
and  patrons  of  the  natural  sciences  ;  $409  annually 
for  a  banquet  to  the  gardeners  of  the  institution,  and 
invited  florists,  nurserymen,  and  market  gardeners  of 
St.  Louis  and  vicinity,  said  banquet  to  be  presided 
over  by  the  director  of  said  botanical  Garden  ;  $500 
annually  for  premiums  or  prizes  for  any  flower  show 
or  exhibition  that  may  be  established  by  amateurs 
and  horticulturists  of  St.  Louis  ;  $200  annually  to  the 
Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  this  diocese,  in 
consideration  (if  he  approve  of  the  same)  that  an 
annual  sermon  be  preached  in  such  church,  and  by 
such  minister  as  he  may  select,  on  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God  as  shown  in  the  growth  of  flowers, 
fruits,  and  other  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
— to  be  paid  annually  out  of  the  funds  of  the  said 
Botanical  Garden.”—  A mcrican  Gardening. 
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THE  HERBACEOUS  BORDER. 


Choice  Plants  in  Flower. 

Pentstemon  barbatus  Torreyi. — The  scarlet 
flowers  of  P.  barbatus  are  sufficient  to  recommend  it 
to  cultivators  of  hardy  plants  generally.  The 
variety  under  notice  is  larger  in  all  its  parts  than  the 
type,  but  there  are  many  who  would  like  to  see  the 
flowers  enlarged,  although  they  are  undoubtedly 
very  pretty.  The  hardiness  of  the  plant  is  one  of 
its  chief  recommendations,  as  it  will  live  altogether 
unprotected  far  north  of  the  Tweed.  Propagation 
is  readily  effected  by  division  in  spring  or  by  cuttings 
of  the  half-ripened  barren  shoots. 

Geranium  sanguineum  lancastriense. — The 
Lancashire  variety  of  G.  sanguineum  is  dwarfer  and 
more  procumbent  than  the  type,  while  the  flowers 
are  equally  large  and  even  more  attractive  in  colour. 
The  ground  hue  is  pale  pink  or  almost  white,  beauti¬ 
fully  netted  with  branching,  bright  rose-coloured 
veins.  Owing  to  its  dwarf  habit  it  is  suitable  either 
for  the  front  row  of  the  herbaceous  border  or  for  the 
ledges  of  rockwork,  over  which  it  may  be  allowed  to 
trail  and  flower  all  the  Summer. 

Eryngium  Olivierianum. — The  habit  of  this 
plant  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  old-fashioned  but 
fine  species,  E.  Alpinum.  From  the  latter  it  differs 
by  its  deeply  divided  leaves  which  abundantly  clothe 
the  stems.  The  bracts  surrounding  the  head  are 
numerous,  spiny  along  the  edges,  and  of  pale  but 
somewhat  varying  steel  blue  colour.  The  rootstock 
increases  slowly,  but  the  number  of  plants  can  be 
multiplied  by  division  if  done  with  care  just  when 
growth  commences  in  spring.  Seeds  apparently 
cannot  be  obtained. 

Helenium  Bolanderi. — The  maroon  or  brown 
disc  of  this  Composite  adds  much  to  the  general 
appearance  and  distinctness  of  the  plant.  The 
broad  and  lobed,  golden  yellow  rays  are  similiar  to 
those  of  H.  autumnale  pumilum,  but  the  leaves  are 
spathulate  and  very  much  longer.  The  stems  grow 
12  in.  or  iS  in.  high  according  to  the  soil,  its  rich¬ 
ness  and  moisture.  Altogether  it  is  easily  grown 
and  should  find  its  way  largely  into  collections  of 
herbaceous  plants. 

Centaurea  pulchra. — The  stems  vary  in  height 
from  12  in.  to  18  in.  according  to  the  variety  or 
individual.  The  leaves  are  also  much  or  little 
divided  and  white  beneath.  Each  stem  terminates 
in  a  single  head  of  large  size,  surrounded  with  pale 
scarious  scales  and  having  purple  flowers.  On  the 
whole  the  plant  resembles  a  bold  thistle  without  the 
customary  spines.  A  head  or  two  in  a  bunch  of  cut 
flowers  has  a  bold  effect,  and  the  plant  is  equally 
telling  in  the  herbaceous  border. 

Erigeron  glabellus. — One  of  the  finest  of  the 
dwarf  Erigerons  is  E.  glabellus,  with  smooth  green 
leaves  mostly  lying  close  to  the  ground,  and  having 
fewer  and  shorter  ones  on  the  stems.  The  latter  are 
6  in.  to  ro  in.  high  and  branched  towards  the  top 
bearing  a  large  number  of  flcwer  heads  not  much 
inferior  in  size  to  those  of  E.  speciosus,  and  much 
of  the  same  shade  of  lilac. 

Linaria  vulgaris  peloria. — Compared  with  the 
ordinary  form  of  the  common  Toadflax,  the  variety 
here  noted  is  somewhat  singular  in  having  five  spurs 
instead  of  one,  and  a  tubular,  regularly  five-lobed 
corolla  of  a  pale  yellow  with  an  orange  throat.  The 
plant  is  therefore  not  only  ornamental,  but  highly 
'interesting  from  a  botanical  point  of  view.  Increase 
can  be  effected  by  division  of  the  rootstock.  The 
plant  naturally  thrives  on  dry  banks,  sometimes 
even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  water,  but  high  enough 
to  be  dry  at  the  roots,  and  is  therefore  well  suited 
for  similar  places  in  the  garden  or  on  rockwork. 

Ononis  Natrix. — Most  of  the  species  of  Ononis 
in  gardens  have  rose,  pink,  or  purple  flowers,  but 
that  here  mentioned  has  bright  yellow  flowers 
beautifully  striated  with  red  on  the  outer  face.  The  red 
lines  are  of  course  most  conspicuous  in  the  bud 
state.  On  the  whole  the  plant  is  highly  ornamental 
and  the  wonder  is  why  it  should  not  make  more 
headway  in  British  gardens,  seeing  that  it  was 
originally  introduced  from  South  Europe  in  1683.  It 
may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened 
young  shoots  during  summer. 

Campanula  latifolia  van  Houttei. — This  fine 
Bellflower  is  said  to  be  a  garden  hybrid,  and  whether 
so  or  not  it  is  certainly  both  distinct  and  beautiful. 
The  pendent  flowers  are  of  varying  shades  of  blue, 
narrowly  bell-shaped  and  about  2  in.  in  length.  The 


flower  stems  seldom  exceed  a  height  of  12  in.,  so 
that  the  flowers  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
height  and  bulk  of  the  plant  when  compared  with 
C.  latifolia  itself,  which  grows  to  a  height  of  3  ft.  or 
4  ft. 

Scabiosa  caucasica  AMCENA.— ' The  variety  amoena 
flowers  about  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  type, 
and  is  in  other  respects  an  acquisition  on  account  of 
the  great  size  of  its  light  blue  rays.  The  disc  is 
white  or  of  the  palest  lilac,  and  the  dwarf  habit  of 
the  plant  likewise  renders  it  a  great  acquisition  to 
the  herbaceous  bordei . 

- - 

THE  SUMMER  SOLSTICE. 

He  has  a  dull  eye  to  the  beauties  of  nature  who 
cannot  see  on  every  hand  a  wealth  of  leafy  beauty 
and  greenery  in  the  landscape  of  this  country,  which 
cannot  be  witnessed  even  in  tropical  countries  except 
under  very  favourable  conditions,  and  that  only  at 
certain  periods  of  the  year,  when  heavy  rains  start 
vegetation  of  every  kind  into  full  vigour.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  trees  are  merely  green,  for 
the  tints  are  so  varied  that  one  tree  cannot  fail  to 
show  off  the  beauty  and  particular  characteristic 
of  the  other  by  contrast. 

The  Horse  Chestnuts,  that  a  little  while  ago  were 
of  snowy  whiteness  or  resplendent  with  pyramids  of 
red  blossom,  are  now  of  a  sombre  dark  green,  save 
here  and  there  where  the  globular,  spiny  fruits  show 
themselves..  Elms,  Beeches,  and  Sycamores  are  also 
of  a  rich  but  different  shade  of  green  ;  while  the 
Silvery  Maple  vies  with  the  White  Poplar  in  pre¬ 
senting  an  ever-changing  picture  according  to  the 
amount  of  white  and  dark  green  exhibited  when 
ruffled  by  the  wind.  The  Hoary  Poplar  (Populus 
alba  canescens)  is  of  an  intermediate  character,  not 
being  so  white  on  the  under  surface,  but  the  size  the 
tree  attains  with  its  great  umbrageous  arms,  cannot 
but  fill  the  beholder  with  admiration  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  The  landscape  planter  might  well  be 
abroad  at  this  season  making  notes  of  the  different 
trees  and  the  effects  they  are  capable  of  producing 
when  they  attain  their  majority. 

The  Oriental  Plane  and  the  London  variety  of  it 
are  mostly  of  a  light  rich  green  compared  with  any 
of  the  above  ;  and  the  Ash-leaved  Maple  (Negundo) 
is  of  a  lighter  almost  yellow  hue  by  comparison.  A 
Purple  Beech  here  and  there  with  its  bronzy  purple 
hue  peering  out  from  amongst  clumps  or  masses  of 
Oak,  Sycamore,  Lime,  or  even  Scotch  Pines,  is  a 
veritable  burlesque  on  nature,  and  seems  as  if  it  had 
been  burnt  or  dyed,  so  striking  is  the  contrast 
between  it  and  the  surrounding  vegetation  at  the 
summer  solstice.  The  Scotch  Pine  exhibits  a  softer 
and  glaucous  hue,  and  the  sombre  tinted  Cedars  of 
Lebanon,  which  are  the  glory  of  the  landscape  in 
winter,  have  put  on  a  lighter  green  summer  garment 
beneath  which  the  old  one  may  still  be  seen.  Thi 
Holly  too  is  less  rigid  than  when  prepared  for  the 
cold  blasts  of  winter.  The  change  that  has  come 
over  the  sombre  tinted  almost  immutable  Ivy  is  very 
marked  as  if  in  tender  mood,  for  the  young  leaves 
completely  hiding  the  old  are  of  a  pleasing  light 
green. 

A  number  of  trees  are  now  in  bloom,  and  the  effect 
even  at  a  distance  is  conspicuous  and  handsome. 
The  Limes  are  laden  to  such  an  extent  with  fragrant, 
pale  yellow  blossom  that  the  pendulous  branches 
give  one  the  impression  that  they  are  borne  down  by 
the  weight  of  the  flowers.  For  some  time  past  the 
Sweet  Chestnut,  with  its  long,  finger-like  leaves,  has 
been  preparing  to  flower,  and  the  myriads  of  spikes 
of  male  blossom  give  the  tree  even  a  lighter  hue 
than  it  would  otherwise  have.  In  a  few  days  it  will 
be  a  pyramidal  mound  or  variously  shaped  mass  of 
white.  The  common  Robinia,  or  False  Acacia,  has 
lasted  well,  but  is  now  almost  over.  From  between 
them,  in  the  more  immediate  neighbourhood  of  gar¬ 
dens  or  pleasure  grounds,  are  huge  bushes  of  Mock 
Oranges,  lading  the  atmosphere  with  their  fragrance, 
and  yonder  are  rambling  masses  of  the  many 
flowered  Rose  (Rosa  multiflora)  in  some  form  or 
other.  Pleasant  is  the  sight  from  some  neighbour¬ 
ing  hill  or  elevation  where  the  villa  gardens  in  the 
suburbs  of  some  large  town  are  well  stocked  with 
trees  of  various  kinds.  The  Lombardy  Poplar  is 
always  a  characteristic  and  striking  tree  in  broken 
lines,  or  in  perfect  isolation  here  and  there,  whether 
in  town  or  country.  Collectively  the  sight  that 
meets  the  eye  in  suburbs  where  taste  prevails  in  the 
matter  of  tree  planting,  is  suggestive  of  rus  in  tube. 


On  the  banks  of  streams  both  Willows  and  Poplars 
are  at  home.  The  White  Willow  is  less  common 
than  the  blue-leaved  variety  (Salix  alba  caerulea),and 
between  them  the  Babylonian  Willow  waves  its  long, 
slender  tresses  of  light  green. — Taxtts. 

SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  4th 
July,  the  chair  being  occupied  by  Mr.  R.W.  Morrison, 
one  of  the  vice-presidents.  On  the  conclusion  of  the 
formal  business  of  the  meeting  a  paper  by  Mr.  Alex. 
Hutton,  Dundee,  was  read,  the  subject  being  the 
"  Flora  of  Ceylon.”  The  lecturer  commenced  with 
a  description  of  the  physical  features  of  the  island, 
and  an  account  of  its  history  and  general  appearance. 
It  was  stated  that  comparatively  little  was  known 
regarding  Ceylon  till  the  companions  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  on  returning  from  their  Indian  expedition, 
brought  with  them  accounts  of  what  they  had  seen 
and  heard.  Pliny,  in  the  first  century  of  our  era,  gave 
a  more  definite  account,  while  Ptolemy  showed  an 
amount  of  information  which  had  evidently  been  de¬ 
rived  from  the  merchants  of  Egypt  and  Arabia  who 
frequented  the  island.  It  was  stated  that  to  a 
traveller  fresh  from  Europe  arriving  at  Point  de 
Galle  the  first  impressions  of  tropical  scenery  w'ere 
such  that  were  never  to  be  forgotten,  the  hills  being 
draped  with  a  vegetation  of  a  kind  only  seen  in  our 
larger  botanical  gardens,  while  in  the  distance  is  seen 
the  sacred  mountain  of  Adam’s  Peak  with  its  summit 
enveloped  in  the  clouds. 

The  red  appearance  of  the  sea  during  the  south¬ 
west  monsoon  was  explained  to  be  caused  by  the 
presence  of  millions  of  infusoria,  while  the  climate 
was  said  to  contrast  favourably  with  that  of  the 
great  Indian  Peninsula.  It  was  explained  that 
although  the  vegetation  of  the  island  is  for  the  most 
part  evergreen,  still  the  changes  in  the  leaf  exhibit 
colour  as  bright  as  exhibited  in  autumn  in  the  woods  of 
Scotland  or  Canada,  it  being  the  younger  shoots  and 
not  the  decaying  leaves  that  show  their  brilliant 
colour,  the  extremities  of  the  branches  exhibiting 
tufts  pale  yellow,  pink,  crimson,  and  purple,  giving 
them  at  the  distance  the  appearance  of  clusters  of 
flowers. 

The  Flora  of  the  island  was  stated  to  consist  of 
3,250  species,  of  which  3,000  are  flowering  and  250 
cryptogamic,  the  botanical  richness  of  the  island 
being  extraordinary  when  compared  with  its  area. 
After  dealing  with  the  origin  and  history  of  the 
‘‘Flora,”  Mr.  Hutton  gave  a  descriptive  account  of 
many  of  the  Trees  and  Palms  that  are  indigenous  to 
Ceylon.  Reference  was  made  to  the  Tea  Gardens 
and  to  the  great  increase  in  cultivation  which  has 
recently  taken  place  in  that  valuable  article  of 
commerce.  The  lecture  concluded  with  an  interesting 
description  of  a  tropical  forest,  where  almost  every 
tree  is  seen  to  support  numerous  forms  of  vegetation 
— Ferns  and  Arums  ascending  the  smoothest  trunks, 
while  numerous  gigantic  climbers  hang  from  every 
branch. 

The  following  were  the  exhibits  at  the  meeting  : — 
From  Mr.  Henderson,  Clermiston,  blooms  of  a  very 
fine  seedling  white  Begonia  named ‘’Pearl,”  and  Strep- 
tocarpus  hybrids.  From  Mr.  Chapman,  Easter  Dud- 
dingston  Lodgg,  cut  blooms  of  several  herbaceous 
plants  ;  and  from  Mr.  A.  McMillan,  Trinity  Cottage,  a 
plant  of  the  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  Puritan  in 
flower,  the  flower  stem  being  only  13  inches  high  ; 
also  fine  blooms  of  Chrysanthemum  Sunflower, 
Madame  Lacroix  and  Madame  Desgranges,  and  a 
plant  of  Lilium  giganteum. 


ALLIUM  KANSUENSE. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  number  of  Alliums  that 
are  known  to  science,  very  few  of  those  that  are 
grown  merely  for  ornamental  purposes  have  ever  be¬ 
come  popular.  The  powerful  odour  of  Garlic  which 
pervades  a  great  many  of  them,  is  no  doubt  against 
them.  White  and  purple  flowered  species  are  pretty 
common,  and  have  furnished  the  greater  number  of 
popular,  ornamental  kinds.  The  yellow  A.  Moly  is 
also  a  widely  disseminated  species.  That  under 
notice  has  an  umbel  of  drooping,  clear  sky-blue 
flowers,  bell-shaped,  and  apparently  never  opening 
very  widely.  They  are  of  medium  size,  but  very 
pretty  in  the  mass,  and  collectors  of  distinct-looking 
flowers  would  do  well  to  add  it  to  their  collection. 
The  leaves  are  semiterete,  and  like  the  flower  stems, 
are  about  a  foot  high,  dark  green,  and  rush  like.  It 
has  been  flowering  at  Kew  for  some  time  past. 
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Seasonable  Notes  on  Florists’  Flowers. 

The  Auricula. 

The  plants  at  this  season  of  the  year  may  be  said  to 
be  perfecting  the  growth  they  made  after  being 
potted  at  the  end  of  May.  They  are  doing  good 
rootwork,  and  slowly  forming  the  hearts  which  will 
yield  bloom  for  the  next  season.  The  best  position 
for  the  plants  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  a  north 
aspect  in  a  frame  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
ground,  and  the  plants  standing  upon  an  ash  bottom. 
The  lights  can  be  altogether  removed  by  day  and 
night,  except  when  storms  and  heavy  rains  threaten, 
and  then  they  should  be  put  on,  at  the  same  time 
giving  plenty  of  air  to  the  plants.  A  great  abund¬ 
ance  of  water  is  by  no  means  necessary.  What  is 
required  is  enough  of  water  to  keep  the  soil  about 
the  roots  cool  and  fairly  moist  ;  rot  will  frequently 
happen  in  the  case  of  newly-potted  plants  when  the 
soil  is  wet  and  moisture  stagnated  in  the  soil.  The 
plants  should  be  kept  free  from  green-fly,  and  a 
sharp  look-out  kept  for  a  small  green  caterpillar 
which  at  this  season  of  the  year  eats  its  way  into  the 
hearts  of  the  plants,  and  if  undiscovered  does  them 
almost  irreparable  mischief. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. 

On  the  whole  the  weather  since  the  last  week  in 
June  has  been  favourable  to  the  well-being  of  the 
plants.  It  has  been  warm — sometimes  quite  hot,  and 
a  good  and  kindly  growth  has  set  in,  hastening  the 
development  of  bloom.  The  recent  rains  had  a  de¬ 
cided  stimulating  effect,  cleansing  the  plants  to  some 
extent  from  insect  pests.  Cleanliness  is  all 
important ;  the  flower  stalks  should  be  kept  neatly 
tied  to  stakes,  and  those  who  require  large  blooms 
for  exhibition  purposes  must  see  that  disbudding  is 
attended  to.  We  are  now  getting  very  near  to  the 
Carnation  shows.  The  National  Society  holds  its 
exhibition  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  the 
26th  :  the  Oxford  Union  follows  on  the  28th  ;  and 
then  on  August  1st,  Bank  Holiday,  follows  the  Earl's 
Court  Carnation  Show.  There  is  at  present  every 
appearance  of  a  fine  display  on  each  occasion. 

Dahlias. 

A  grower  of  Dahlias  remarked  the  other  day  that  in 
order  to  have  blooms  for  the  early  shows  the  Dahlias 
require  a  great  deal  of  coaxing.  During  the  past  fort¬ 
night,  helped  by  the  acceptable  rains,  good  head¬ 
way  has  been  made,  and  what  is  now  required  is  fine, 
sunny,  growing  weather,  and  occasional  showers. 
While  the  weather  is  dry  copious  waterings  overhead 
in  the  evenings  will  be  found  of  great  advantage, 
keeping  the  soil  open  about  the  roots  and  keeping  the 
shoots  securely  tied  to  stakes  to  prevent  injury  by 
the  gusty  winds  which  appear  to  be  unusually  preva¬ 
lent  this  summer,  and  a  source  of  trouble  to  the 
gardener.  Insect  pests  are  frequently  very  trouble¬ 
some,  slugs  and  earwigs  in  particular.  The  old  plan 
of  trapping  them  by  placing  a  small  flower-pot  with  a 
little  moss  in  it  inverted  on  the  top  of  the  main  stake 
is  one  of  the  best  remedies  which  can  be  employed, 
and  a  good  many  can  be  trapped  in  this  way  if  the 
pots  are  examined  once  or  twice  daily. 

Hollyhocks. 

So  far  where  the  soil  is  rich,  and  the  plants  have  been 
well  looked  after,  Hollyhocks  have  done  very  well. 
They  are  plants  which  take  a  great  deal  out  of  the 
soil,  and  so  should  be  planted  in  well  -  manured 
ground.  They  should  have  a  good  mulching  with 
fat  dung  during  the  summer,  be  well  looked  after 
in  the  matter  of  watering,  and  be  encouraged  to  make 
a  free  and  vigorous  growth.  Already  some  plants 
show  that  the  disease  is  taking  hold  of  them,  and 
there  is  therefore  nothing  like  good  cultivation. 
Careful  staking  is  necessary  to  keep  the  plants  from 
being  injured  by  wind.  Formerly  seeds  of  Holly¬ 
hocks  were  not  sown  until  June,  but  in  later  times  it 
is  the  practice  to  sow  much  earlier.  By  sowing  in 
heat  in  January,  the  plants  can,  if  properly  attended 
to,  be  so  pushed  on  that  they  will  flower  at  the 
end  of  the  summer ;  and  then  anything  specially 
good  can  be  lifted,  the  plants  potted  up  for  the 
winter,  and  so  preserved  from  the  perils  of  the  open 
ground.  The  old  method  was  to  prepare  a  piece  of 
ground  in  the  open  in  June,  and  on  this  draw  drills, 

2  in.  deep,  and  a  foot  or  so  apart.  Then  an  inch  or 
so  of  finely  sifted  soil  was  placed  in  each  drill,  the 
seeds  sown  thinly  upon  it,  and  covered  to  the  depth 
of  J  in.  If  the  weather  proved  dry,  a  gentle  soaking 
of  water  was  occasionally  given,  and  a  dusting  with 


soot  kept  vermin  from  injuring  the  young  plants.  In 
September  the  plants  could  be  potted  up  for  protec¬ 
tion  or  planted  out  in  a  cold  frame,  and  so  preserved 
from  the  effects  of  bad  weather. 

Pansies. 

Cuttings  should  now  be  taken  from  any  .particularly 
fine  varieties.  If  put  into  a  well-prepared  bed  of  fine 
sandy  soil  in  a  shady  position  under  a  hedge  or  wall, 
and  covered  with  a  hand-light,  there  should  be 
no  trouble  in  striking  them.  There  is  all  the  more 
reason  why  the  grower  should  endeavour  to  obtain 
increase  of  a  fine  variety,  because  plants  are  prone 
to  die  off,  and  so  it  is  a  wise  precaution  to  obtain 
increase  of  such  as  soon  as  possible  so  as  to  save  a 
stock  of  a  valuable  variety.  Seed  will  now  be  ripe 
and  fit  to  gather,  and  can  be  sown  for  succession.  It 
was  the  belief  of  the  florists  of  forty  and  fifty  years 
ago,  that  seed  taken  from  well-developed  flowers  of 
high  quality  and  rich  markings  produced  finer  flowers 
than  seed  taken  from  the  same  plants  at  a  later 
period  of  time,  when  the  flowers  were  smaller  and 
less  pronounced  in  colour.  This  may  be  so,  but  I 
am  not  sure  if  the  results  have  been  demonstrated 
by  actual  experiment. 

Pelargoniums. 

The  plants  which  have  gone  out  of  flower  should  be 
gradually  dried  off  in  order  to  ripen  their  wood  pre¬ 
vious  to  being  cut  down.  This  is  a  matter  to  which 
importance  has  always  been  attached  by  Pelargo¬ 
nium  growers,  and  for  two  reasons — they  held  that 
the  old  wood  was  benefited  by  the  ripening  process, 
and  the  cuttings  rooted  better.  One  can  quite 
understand  there  would  not  be  such  a  flow  of  sap 
from  the  ripened  wood  as  from  that  of  a  less 
hardened  character.  Cuttings  strike  best  in  a  small 
spent  dung  frame.  There  should  be  a  cutting  bed  ot 
fine  light  sandy  soil,  and  in  this  the  cuttings  should 
be  inserted,  pressing  the  soil  firmly  about  them, 
keeping  them  fairly  close  for  a  time  and  shading 
from  the  sun. — R.  D. 

■ - - - 

SPRING  FLOWERING 

BULBS. 

The  receipt  of  several  new  bulb  lists  comes  as  a  timely 
reminder  of  the  near  approach  of  the  season  when 
these  will  require  attention.  There  are  very  few 
things  that  are  more  easily  managed  than  a  good  and 
successional  display  of  spring-flowering  bulbs.  I 
designate  them  spring-flowering,  but  in  reality  they 
are  both  winter  and  spring-blooming  subjects,  as 
they  only  require  potting  up  earlier  and  to  receive  a 
little  more  heat  after  their  roots  have  got  well  to 
work  to  extend  their  time  of  flowering.  By  intro¬ 
ducing  them  into  heat  a  few  at  a  time  and  letting 
them  be  potted  up  into  a  couple  of  batches,  a  grand 
show  of  flowers  may  be  kept  up  from  Christmas 
until  the  end  of  April  and  May. 

Freesia  refracta  alba  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  and  sweetly-scented  flowers  that  an 
amateur  can  possibly  have.  These,  with  a  little 
trouble,  may  be  had  in  flower  from  Christmas  until 
August.  I  shall  pot  my  first  batch  of  these  early  in 
August,  also  my  first  batch  of  Allium  Neapolitanum, 
Gladiolus,  "  The  Bride,”  and  some  few  other  extra 
early  bulbs.  The  second  batch  of  these  will  be 
potted  at  the  end  of  September.  In  each  case,  as 
soon  as  they  are  potted,  I  shall  stand  them  in  a  cool 
pit  or  frame  and  plunge  in  Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  and 
sand.  Soil  of  a  moderate  moistness  will  be  used,  and 
from  seven  to  eight  bulbs  placed  in  a  y^-in.  pot.  The 
compost  used  will  be  fibrous  loam  one-third,  leaf-soil 
one-third,  and  the  remainder  made  up  of  decayed 
manure  from  an  old  Melon  or  Mushroom  bed,  with 
a  dash  of  sharp  sand.  No  water  will  be  afforded 
them  until  the  young  growth  shows  through  the 
plunging  material,  and  even  then  they  will  be  kept 
upon  the  dry  side  all  the  while  they  remain  in  the 
pit  or  frame.  As  a  few  pots  at  a  time  are  intro¬ 
duced  into  heat,  water  will  be  applied  very  freely  as 
soon  as  the  bulbs  respond  to  the  increased  tempera¬ 
ture. 

The  earliest  of  the  Freesias  and  Alliums  will  be  in 
bloom  by  Christmas,  after  which  there  will  be  no 
break  in  the  supply  until  the  early  part  of  August. 
These  later  flowers  will  be  obtained  from  seedlings 
sown  in  January  and  left  in  their  seed  pans  or  boxes. 

A  stove  heat,  with  much  the  same  treatment — with 
the  exception  of  pricking  off  —as  that  afforded  to 
seedling  Begonias,  will  secure  this  end;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  give  you  a  fine  lot  of  bulbs  for  the  latest 
batch  of  potting  to  produce  late  spring  flowers  the 


following  season.  Choose  only  the  first  sized  bulbs 
for  potting,  replacing  the  smaller  ones  into  boxes  or 
pans  and  giving  them  the  same  treatment  as  the 
earliest  batch.  These  will  then  form  splendid  sized 
bulbs  for  future  use.  There  are  few  bulbs  which 
increase  so  freely  as  the  Freesias,  and  they  may 
consequently  be  purchased  very  cheap. 

The  Alliums  and  Gladioli  increase  freely  also,  and 
may  be  potted  up  into  two  sizes  in  the  same  manner. 
Then  there  are  the  Cape  Cowslips  (Lachenalias), 
Ixias,  Sparaias,  Babianas,  Fritillarias,  Muscaris, 
Calochortuses,  and  a  great  many  others  that  are  not 
nearly  so  frequently  cultivated  by  amateurs  as  they 
deserve  to  be.  I  purposely  omit  giving  any  notes 
upon  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  etc., 
as  these  are  certain  to  be  brought  before  my  readers’ 
attention  ;  but  I  feel  sure  that  grand  as  these  last 
bulbs  are,  they  might  be  advantageously  supple¬ 
mented  with  those  more  particularly  treated  upon  in 
this  short  paper. — Experience. 

- - 

STRAWBERRIES  AT 

CHISWICK. 

Late  as  the  season  has  been,  it  is  now  almost  over 
as  far  as  Strawberries  are  concerned.  Those  who 
have  plantations  of  old  plants  may  be  able  to  keep 
up  a  supply  for  a  short  time  longer  ;  but  where  one 
year  old  plantations  are  depended  upon  for  a  supply 
the  season  is  practically  over.  Most  of  the  planta¬ 
tions  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  Chiswick  this  year  consist  of  last  year's 
runners,  and  a  few  consist  of  plants  that  had  borne 
a  crop  in  pots  before  being  added  to  the  collection 
last  autumn.  It  is  largely  from  them  that  the  notes 
hereunder  were  gleaned,  as  the  fruit  was  about  ten 
days  later  than  the  rest  in  ripening.  The  relatively 
large  amount  of  sunshine  during  the  past  six  weeks 
or  so  has  also  hastened  the  ripening  of  early  fruits 
of  all  kinds.  The  gathering  of  the  Strawberries 
commenced  about  the  20th  of  June,  and  was 
practically  finished  on  the  9th  inst.  at  Chiswick, 
being  a  duration  of  20  days. 

The  collection  of  new  or  little  known  varieties  is 
extensive,  and  very  few  of  the  well-known  and 
standard  varieties  are  here  mentioned.  Competitor 
is  moderately  early,  conical,  somewhat  flattened, 
carmine  scarlet,  and  rather  rich  in  flavour.  A 
crimson,  more  deeply  pitted  fruit  is  Sensation,  but 
we  cannot  recommend  it  for  flavour  although  a  fine 
looking  fruit.  John  Ruskin  is  an  early  variety,  but 
here,  rather  flavourless,  and  of  a  bright  scarlet.  A 
crimson  fruited  and  pubescent  variety  named 
Sargeant  has  soft  fruit,  of  moderate  flavour.  The 
fruit  of  Teutonia  is  large,  globular  and  soft,  although 
it  finds  great  favour  in  Germany  as  an  early  variety. 
Jenning's  White  bears  a  profusion  of  small  globular, 
deliciously  flavoured  fruits  that  are  white  except  on 
the  side  exposed  to  the  sun.  Crown  Prince  has 
large  and  rather  richly  flavoured  fruits.  The  fruit 
of  Eleanor  is  conical  or  wedge-shaped  when  it 
attains  a  large  size,  crimson  with  a  red  flesh,  and 
rather  soft  but  of  good  flavour.  Monstrosity  and  La 
Monstreuse  seem  to  be  identical,  and  have  globular 
crimson  fruits  of  very  fair  flavour.  Albert  is  even 
of  greater  promise,  with  globular,  dark  crimson 
fruits  of  rich  flavour,  and  is  a  great  bearer. 

The  varieties  now  to  be  noticed  include  a  number 
of  those  that  were  planted  out  of  pots  last  autumn 
after  having  borne  a  crop.  Brown  Wonder  has 
wedge-shaped,  deeply  pitted,  rather  firm  fruits  of  rich 
flavour  and  bright  red  colour.  The  fruit  of  John 
Powell  is  conical  or  wedge-shaped,  and  somewhat 
lobed  when  it  attains  a  large  size.  The  surface  is 
very  deeply  pitted  and  the  flesh  rather  rich  in  flavour. 
The  fruit  of  McMahon  is  of  a  glossy  vermillion,  firm, 
rather  well  flavoured,  and  the  flesh  internally  is  of  a 
rich  colour.  It  is  both  fertile  and  bears  large  fruits, 
and  may  be  reckoned  a  main  crop  variety.  Latest  of 
All  has  conical  or  wedge-shaped,  or  sometimes  lobed 
fruits  of  great  size.  They  are  of  a  clear  red,  except 
at  the  tip,  which  generally  remains  white,  and  the 
fairly  firm  flesh  is  moderately  rich  in  flavour.  The 
true  fruits,  popularly  termed  seeds,  are  rather  promi¬ 
nent,  because  the  surface  is  very  slightly  pitted.  As 
a  large,  late  fruit  it  will  probably  find  a  good  many 
cultivators. 

A  variety  of  great  repute  in  the  north  is  Aberdeen 
Favourite,  a  conical,  very  deeply  pitted,  bright  crim¬ 
son  fruit  of  very  fair  flavour.  The  seeds  are  deeply 
inserted  in  the  surface.  It  is  largely  grown  in  the 
north,  and  succeeds  in  the  south.  The  oblong  or 
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conical  fruit  of  Victory  is  bright  red,  moderately 
deeply  pitted,  and  of  good  flavour.  Those  of  Duke 
Magenta  are  globose,  of  moderate  size,  very  rich  in 
flavour,  bright  red,  and  moderately  deeply  pitted. 
The  fruit  of  Reeves'  Eclipse  is  conical,  crimson 
externally,  but  rather  pale  internally,  moderately 
pitted,  and  of  good  flavour  when  ripe.  Napoleon  III. 
finds  many  admirers  on  account  of  the  great  show  of 
fruit  it  makes,  but  ultimately  it  proves  rather  disap¬ 
pointing,  because  a  great  quantity  of  it  remains 
small  and  does  not  come  to  maturity.  The  fruit 
when  of  fair  size  is  oblate,  rounded  on  the-top,  soft, 
pale  in  colour,  and  of  peculiar  flavour,  although  by  no 
means  appetising.  The  surface  is  pubescent  or 
covered  with  small  hairs  as  in  the  case  of  Sargeant. 

The  following  are  also  new  kinds  of  which  we 
cannot  say  much  until  they  have  had  further  trial, 
but  they  are  more  or  less  promising, namely: — General, 
an  early  kind  ;  Royal  Sovereign,  which  received  a 
certificate  last  month  from  the  Royal  Horticultural 


EARLY  COLOURING  OF 

APPLES. 

The  dry  weather  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  with 
slight  exceptions  during  the  past  summer  had  the 
effect  of  diminishing  the  Strawberry  crop  and 
shortening  the  season,  but  the  greatly  increased 
amount  of  sunshine  has  already  had  a  telling  effect 
upon  the  colouring  of  the  fruit  of  Apples.  In  the 
suburbs  of  London,  cultivators  are  pleased  to  obtain 
a  little  colouring  by  the  time  the  fruits  attain 
maturity.  The  first  or  second  week  in  July  is  there¬ 
fore  unusually  early  for  Apples  to  assume  their 
wonted  hues  ;  but  what  is  more  remarkable  is  that 
some  of  them  which  do  not  as  a  rule  possess  any 
colour  at  all,  show  more  or  less  of  some  dark  shade 
of  red,  purple,  or  bronze  at  this  early  stage.  Irish 
Peach  comes  into  the  market  of  a  greenish  yellow 
hue  when  mature,  but  the  appearance  of  the  fruit 
now  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 


room.  Beauty  of  Kent  does  not  as  a  rule  assume 
much  colour  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
although  it  often  does  so  in  other  places  less  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  cloudy  atmosphere.  Already,  however, 
the  fruits  are  of  a  deep  purple  red  over  the  greater 
part.  Yellow  Ingestrie  will  have  to  fade  before  it 
resumes  its  wonted  pale  green  hue  later  on  to  become 
clear  yellow.  The  Old  Nonpareil  has  a  considerable 
amount  of  its  surface  of  a  russety  hue  even  when 
mature,  but  at  present  it  is  of  a  brownish  red  on  the 
upper  half.  Schoolmaster  and  Small’s  Admirable 
are  both  red  on  the  exposed  side,  but  Reinette  Van 
Mons  is  of  a  deep  purple  red  over  the  greater  portion 
of  its  surface  as  in  the  case  of  Cox’s  Orange.  This 
unwonted  phenomenon,  which  is  generally  very 
prevalent,  should  prognosticate  a  crop  of  highly 
coloured  fruit  of  good  quality  in  the  coming  autumn. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  International  Fruit  Show  proposed  to  be  held  on 
the  Thames  Embankmentwas  postponed  till  next  year. 


Adiantum  SanctaJCatharinive  and  A.  Victories. 


Society  ;  Admiral,  White  Knight  and  Scarlet  Queen. 
The  last-named  was  obtained  from  Noble  crossed 
with  King  of  the  Earlies,  and  bears  large,  conical, 
vermillion-scarlet  fruits.  White  Knight  was  also 
certificated  last  year,  and  is  pale  scarlet  on  the 
exposed  side,  white  where  shaded,  and  said  to  be  of  a 
rich  vinous  flavour. 

The  number  of  varieties  that  continue  to  be  raised 
not  only  in  this  country  but  on  the  Continent  and 
elsewhere  is  very  great,  and  naturally  makes  the 
selection  of  the  most  meritorious  kinds  a  difficult 
operation.  A  few  years,  however,  serve  to  thin  the 
ranks  as  different  kinds  get  abandoned  on  account  of 
worthlessness,  or  it  may  be  that  they  are  unsuitable 
for  the  soil  and  locality.  Those  which  have  been 
raised  in  some  other  country  from  our  own  frequently 
prove  unsuitable  for  the  new  surroundings  under 
which  they  are  placed.  A  great  change  has  been 
made  in  the  size  of  many  new  kinds,  but  they  are 
frequently  deficient  in  flavour.  Attention  ought  to 
be  given  to  this,  as  mere  size  alone  is  not  desirable. 


Society,  at  Chiswick,  would  give  the  impression  that 
it  is  Devonshire  Quarrenden  or  something  of  that 
kind.  The  rapidly  swelling  fruits  are  of  a  bright 
red  nearly  all  over,  and  this  has  been  the  case 
almost  since  the  fruits  began  to  be  conspicuous 
amongst  the  foliage.  Cox’s  Orange  as  a  rule  has 
not  very  much  colour,  but  now  the  fruits  are  of  a 
deep  purple  all  over  the  upper  half,  while  the  crop 
is  very  heavy  as  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  Peach.  A 
little  known  variety  named  Ramhagher  is  likewise 
of  a  deep  bright  red.  Mank's  Codlin  is  well  known 
for  its  light  green  hue  changing  to  yellow,  but 
already  the  light  coloured  fruits  have  a  red  cheek  on 
the  sunny  side.  A  large  culinary  sort  named  Mrs. 
Barron  is  well  known  to  be  a  green  fruit  changing  to 
yellow  as  it  matures,  but  already  the  fruits  are  red 
over  the  exposed  side  and  the  top. 

We  never  look  for  colour  in  Lord  Suffield  at  any 
stage  of  its  growth  or  maturity,  as  it  is  well  known 
to  be  a  pale  or  Apple  green  fruit  becoming  of  a 
lighter  or  yellowish  shade  if  kept  long  in  the  fruit 


TWO  GOOD  ADIANTUMS. 

The  finely  divided  species  of  Adiantum  are  the  most 
popular  for  cutting  from,  but  independent  of  that  use 
they  are  required  for  decorative  work  in  the  stove, 
and  few  are  more  handsome  than  A.  trapeziforme 
Sanctae  Catherine  and  A.  Victorias.  The  last  namSd 
is  the  dwarfest,  but  the  former  is  even  more  effective 
for  certain  purposes  when  well  grown.  A.  trapezi¬ 
forme  is  a  tall  and  strong  growing  variety,  but  the 
variety  under  notice  and  which  is  represented  at  the 
left  hand  of  the  accompanying  illustration  is  a  dwarf 
form  about  12  in.  to  15  in.  high,  and  forms  a  hand¬ 
some  bushy  plant  when  well  grown.  The  pinnules 
are  broader  than  those  of  the  type,  and  more  or  less 
deeply  lobed.  The  stove  is  the  proper  place  for  it, 
as  the  fronds  soon  get  brown  and  rusty  when  kept  in 
a  cool  dry  atmosphere.  In  the  warmth  and  moisture 
of  the  stove  the  fronds  retain  their  light  green  hue 
throughout  the  winter.  In  this  respect  it  may  be 
compared  to  A.  tenerum  Farleyense. 
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A.  Victoriae  represented  on  the  right  hand  side  of 
the  illustration  is  of  garden  origin,  and  is  said  to  be 
a  hybrid  between  A.  Ghiesbreghtii  and  A.  decorum, 
but  might  be  a  dwarf  form  or  seedling  from  the 
former,  some  authorities  say  from  A.  tenerum  Farley- 
ense.  At  all  events  it  is  suitable  for  the  decoration 
of  the  stove  in  small  sized  pots,  as  its  height  is  only 
4  in.  to  6  in.,  and  has  broad,  somewhat  triangular  or 
rhomboidal  pinnules  of  a  light  green.  It  appeared 
about  1882,  and  does  best  in  stove  temperature. 

- - 

PARK  EMBELLISHMENT. 

In  a  thoughtful  paper  on  this  subject,  read  recently 
before  the  New  York  Florists'  Club,  Mr.  John  R. 
Johnson  said : — 

In  selecting  a  piece  of  land  for  a  public  park 
the  idea  conceived  is  to  provide  for  the  healthful  re¬ 
creation  of  all  classes  of  citizens  from  the  poor  to  the 
rich,  a  place  where  the  toilworn  artisan  or  trades¬ 
man,  the  cramped  office  clerk,  and  the  wear)'  house¬ 
wife  may  repair  to  enjoy  a  breath  of  free,  pure  air  ; 
to  inhale  the  fragrant  perfume  of  beautiful  flowers, 
and  to  refresh  and  strengthen  their  toilworn  senses 
with  a  glance  at  the  bright  colours  of  nature.  This 
fact  of  what  the  place  was  originally  intended  for 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  and  should  guide  somewhat 
the  arrangement  and  decorating  of  the  grounds.  It 
will  then  be  obvious  that  in  order  to  carry  out  this 
idea  great  care  should  be  taken  in  the  arrangement  ; 
that  everything  which  would  be  calculated  to  give  the 
park  a  cramped,  weazened  appearance  and  character 
should  be  avoided,  and  free  access  should  be  readily 
obtained  by  means  of  good,  wide,  shady  avenues  and 
roads  to  all  points  of  vantage.  Probably  one  of  the 
most  important  features  in  the  construction  of  a  park 
is  good,  solid,  wide  roads,  and  these,  being  made 
essentially  for  use  rather  than  show,  should  be  so 
constructed  as  to  be  firm,  smooth,  and  dry  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  Carriage  roads  should,  as  far 
as  it  is  possible,  intersect  with  all  the  choicest  places, 
and  in  every  case  should  be  made  to  accommodate 
themselves  naturally  and  unobtrusively  to  the  shape 
of  the  ground,  avoiding  all  steep  and  precipitous 
inclines.  The  grade  should  be  so  arranged  as  to 
alternately  ascend  and  descend,  offering  thereby 
every  facility  for  rapid  and  easy  driving. 

Many  things  are  to  be  studied  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  various  notions  of  enjoyment  entertained  by 
the  people  interested.  Some  aje  of  an  athletic 
disposition,  delighting  in  an  ardent  participation  in 
all  the  manly  sports  of  the  day.  This  taste  may  be 
catered  to  by  setting  apart  a  corner  of  the  park  for 
a  ball  ground,  cricket  ground,  &c.  Others  again 
delight  in  that  quiet,  secluded  spot  where  nature 
enchants  the  creature  man  ;  a  place  where  they  may 
enjoy  in  quiet  contemplation  the  perfect  forms  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs,  the  brilliant  colours  of  the  foliage, 
and  the  various  characteristics  and  fragrance  of  the 
choicest  flowers.  It  should  be  a  feature  of  the 
arrangement  to  separate  these  two  as  widely  as  it 
is  possible  to  do  so  in  order  that  the  noise  and 
naturally  wild  enthusiasm  excited  by  an  interesting 
competition  of  rival  athletes  should  not  interfere 
with  the  quietude  of  the  student  for  knowledge  or 
the  calm  relaxation  from  business  toils  and  cares 
sought  for  by  those  residing  amidst  the  noisome, 
exciting  whirl  of  daily  city  life.  This  leads  to  a 
consideration  of  the  arrangements  which  may  be 
made  with  a  view  to  effectually  separating  the  two. 
One  very  important  thing  that  presents  itself  in 
connection  with  this  consideration,  and  stands 
second  only  in  its  importance  to  good  roads,  is  cool 
shade.  Avenues  of  trees  interspersed  with  irregular 
groups  should  run  along  the  sides  of  all  the  drives 
and  paths,  shielding  visitors  from  the  burning  rays 
of  •  the  summer  sun.  Great  care  needs  to  be 
exercised  in  the  planting  of  trees,  whether  singly  or 
in  groups,  so  as  to  arrange  them  for  picturesque 
effect.  Besides  the  shade  the  object  and  use  of 
planting  is  of  a  twofold  character  in  its  improve¬ 
ment  and  ornamentation  of  grounds.  There  is  its 
use  in  concealing  boundaries ;  in  this  respect,  by  a 
judicious  system  of  arrangement,  groups  may  be 
planted  so  as  to  present  a  pleasant  interruption  to 
the  view  and,  without  seeming  to  terminate  abruptly, 
convey  the  impression  to  the  mind  of  vastness  of 
extent.  The  various  points  made  by  the  curves  in 
the  roads  or  walks  will  present  advantages  for  this 
purpose.  Of  course  much  depends  on  the  character 
and  elevation  of  the  grounds  surrounding  these 


respective  points.  Various  angles  may  be  struck 
where  groups  may  be  advantageously  placed  in  order 
to  preserve  a  fine  piece  of  scenery  from  view  until 
the  visitor  turning  a  corner,  the  whole  beauty  of  the 
scenery  opens  up  to  view,  creating  a  novel  and 
pleasing  impression.  Then  there  is  its  use  in  hiding 
from  sight  disagreeable  views  ;  the  blocking  out  of 
range  of  vision  outhouses,  hideous  fences,  or  any 
undesirable  surroundings  that  may  be  found  in  the 
way  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  remove. 

The  grounds  set  apart  for  the  various  athletic 
games  and  children’s  playground  should  be 
effectually  hidden  from  the  principal  points  of  view 
away  from  the  main  entrances  and  drives  and  away 
from  the  choicest  pieces  of  scenery  that  the  park 
may  contain.  Groves  of  trees  might  be  planted  that 
would  satisfactorily  accomplish  this,  affording  at  the 
same  time  shade,  and  would  in  no  way  detract  from 
from  the  general  appearance.  The  old  adage  of 
putting  all  the  best  Oranges  on  the  top  of  the  box 
appears  to  me  especially  applicable  to  the  park. 

Contending  as  I  do  that  the  first  impression 
created  on  the  mind  of  the  general  public  is  gener¬ 
ally  a  lasting  one,  therefore  I  recommend  a  little  extra 
care  used  in  beautifying  the  entrance.  Anything  of 
an  unattractive  character  should  be  removed,  as  far 
as  consistent  with  the  general  surroundings.  On 
each  side  of  the  drive,  greeting  the  visitor  on  enter¬ 
ing,  should  be  arranged  a  shrubbery  border  taste¬ 
fully  planted  with  choice  evergreens  and  intermixed 
with  flowering  shrubs,  with  here  and  there  in  the 
background  a  specimen  deciduous  or  evergreen 
rearing  its  symmetrical  and  shapely  head.  A  few 
herbaceous  plants  might  be  distributed  through  with 
striking  and  pleasing  effect,  and  if  care  and  judg¬ 
ment  were  used  in  the  selection  of  the  various 
kinds  in  their  order  of  flowering  a  continual 
succession  of  flowers  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
spring  and  summer  months  might  be  insured.  A 
well-kept  turf  edging,  say  from  four  to  five  feet  wide, 
would  give  a  nice  finish  to  the  whole.  Following  on 
beyond  these  borders  might  be  located  at  irregular 
intervals  a  few  choice  specimen  evergreens,  conifers, 
or  deciduous  trees,  these  ultimately  merging  into  the 
general  natural  character  of  the  park.  A  nice 
stretch  of  ground  should  be  selected,  having  pleasant 
surroundings  and  tastefully  intersected  by  walks,  to 
display  individual  specimens  and  where  effective 
groups  might  be  displayed,  containing  the  choicest 
of  evergreens  and  flowering  shrubs.  These  should 
be  so  grouped  as  to  show  each  individual  plant  or 
kind.  Here  could  be  located  borders  for  herbaceous 
plants,  and  no  park  worthy  of  the  name  should  be 
without  a  complete  collection  of  the  most  useful 
kinds  of  this  estimable  and  beautiful  class  of  plants. 

In  regard  to  the  planting  of  trees  for  effect  judg¬ 
ment  must  be  used  in  order  to  produce  harmony  and 
contrast.  In  many  instances  a  more  pleasing 
feature  is  procured  by  forming  groups  entirely 
composed  of  plants  of  the  same  species ;  the 
harmonizing  of  colour  and  the  similarity  of  form 
in  habit  and  growth  oft  give  more  pleasure 
and  appear  more  natural  than  when  mixed  with 
other  kinds.  However,  in  everything  that  is  done  in 
the  way  of  planting  or  the  formation  of  ground, 
nature  should  be  reproduced  as  much  as  possible. 
Every  shrub  and  plant  should  be  correctly  named 
with  its  botanical  as  well  as  common  name,  so  that 
visitors  may  be  doubly  interested  in  admiring  their 
beauty  and  being  able  to  learn  what  they  are.  Where 
it  is  the  good  fortune  to  have  a  stretch  of  water  in 
the  park  an  additional  enchantment  is  imparted  to 
the  scene,  for  there  is  nothing  that  contributes  more 
to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape  than  a  good  body  of 
water,  and  in  its  tranquil  depths  may  be  grown  the 
various  forms  of  aquatic  life  so  interesting  not  only 
to  the  experienced  professional  but  to  the  casual 
visitor.  The  beautiful  Lotus,  the  fragrant  Nymphaea, 
thegraceful  Papyrus,  the  curious  floating  Eichornias, 
with  their  Hyacinth-like  flowers  of  delicate  hues — • 
these  with  a  host  of  others  equally  pretty  and 
curious  impart  to  the  whole  an  appearance  of  tropical 
grandeur. 

Another  valuable  contribution  towards  the 
embellishment  of  a  park  is  the  construction  of  a 
piece  of  natural  rockwork  where  it  is  possible  to  do 
so.  The  banks  of  the  lake  oft  present  a  suitable 
position  to  locate  this,  the  calm  water  and  the  rugged 
sides  of  rockery  when  planted  with  suitable  plants 
such  as  Kalmias.  Rhododendrons,  or  the  like  pro¬ 
ducing  a  harmonious  and  pleasing  contrast. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  I  know  of  no  place 
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that  offers  more  facility  for  the  education  of  the 
masses  in  the  knowledge  of  horticulture,  more 
calculated  to  elevate  the  moral  element  in  mankind, 
or  is  more  likely  to  inspire  the  people  with  a 
desire  to  study  the  beauties  of  nature  when 
combined  with  art,  and  to  reproduce  around 
their  homes  what  they  have  seen  there.  No  city 
park  is  replete  without  a  complete  collection  of 
all  the  choicest  and  useful  trees,  shrubs  and  plants 
that  are  hardy  or  that  may  be  preserved  with  a  little 
protection  during  winter.  The  question  of  cost  is  of 
no  importance  as  compared  with  the  pleasure  and 
instruction  they  impart,  and  it  is  moreover  a  credit 
to  the  city  and  its  residents,  and  will  be  handed  down 
to  generation  after  generation  as  a  monument  of 
their  ancestors’  forethought  and  wisdom. 

- — j- - 

COMMERCIAL  FLORICUL¬ 

TURE. 

Every  intelligent  grower  or  dealer  can  trace  a 
remarkable  growth  in  floriculture,  even  within  the 
last  decade.  Looking  backward,  it  seems  but  yester¬ 
day  when  all  the  roses  were  "  Boston  buds  ;  ”  when 
the  funeral  designs  all  looked  as  if  they  were  made 
by  a  mason,  in  good  serviceable  mortar  ;  and  when  a 
hand  bouquet,  wooden  stemmed  and  tightly  bound, 
looked  for  all  the  world  as  if  modelled  after  a  Devon¬ 
shire  birch  besom.  The  Camellia— familiarly  called 
a  Japonica — w'as  then  the  queen  of  flowers.  Had 
anyone  then  predicted  the  present  fancy  for  Orchids 
or  Chrysanthemums  he  would  have  been  regarded  as 
but  two  removes  from  active  lunacy.  Looking  at 
the  remarkable  development  in  horticulture  within  a 
few  years  it  may  be  especially  noted  that  it  is  all  in 
the  direction  of  better  taste— no  doubt  the  result  of 
popular  education  in  the  art  idea.  Men  who  depend 
on  their  work  for  a  livelihood  cannot  afford  to  be  in 
advance  of  popular  demand  ;  they  must  simply  keep 
up  with  it.  As  one  clever  designer  recently  remarked 
to  the  writer,  men  who  strike  out  on  an  entirely  new 
idea  rarely  realise  as  much  from  it  as  those  who  take 
it  up  afterward. 

A  remarkable  change  in  commercial  horticulture 
is  the  increase  in  the  use  of  plants  for  decorative 
purposes.  The  extent  of  the  palm  trade  alone  is 
now  really  enormous,  and  the  increase  in  the  use  of 
Ferns  is  almost  as  large.  Many  trade  growers  who 
formerly  devoted  themselves  entirely  to  cut  flowers, 
such  as  Roses  and  Carnations,  now  find  the  sale  of 
such  palms  as  Arecas,  Kentias,  Seaforthias  and 
Latanias  to  be  the  most  profitable  part  of  their  busi¬ 
ness.  This  is  not  because  the  flower  trade  has 
decreased  of  late,  but  because  of  the  great  and  recent 
increase  in  the  plant  trade. 

Again,  Ferns  were  formerly  regarded  as  among  the 
least  profitable  things,  commercially  speaking  ;  the 
use  of  fronds  was  comparatively  limited,  and  few  of 
the  plants  were  called  for  in  trade.  Now  we  find 
Adiantum  and  Pteris  perpetually  in  demand  ;  in  fact, 
last  winter,  though  the  supply  was  large,  the  demand 
was  still  larger,  and  at  one  time  there  was  a  positive 
famine  in  small  pot  Ferns.  We  find  these  pot  Ferns 
continually  used  in  conjunction  with  cut  flowers  for 
decorative  purposes,  having  advantages  both  in 
appearance  and  economy. 

Naturally  these  changes  in  the  trade  have  pro¬ 
duced  changes  in  the  growers,  and  we  find  this 
essentially  an  age  of  specialities.  Among  wholesale 
growers  we  often  find  a  man  devoting  himself 
entirely  to  one  flower,  sometimes  only  to  one  variety. 
The  American  Beauty  Rose  is  essentially  a 
specialist’s  flower.  Again,  we  find  another  grower 
giving  his  undivided  attention  to  Easter  plants,  con¬ 
tent  to  reap  his  harvest  at  that  one  season. 

A  notable  change  made  in  recent  years  was  the 
rise  of  the  Chrysanthemum.  This  flower  was  com¬ 
paratively  unknown  in  America  ten  years  ago, 
outside  of  the  trade.  The  general  public  knew  little 
of  the  flower,  excepting  as  the  old-fashioned  Artemisa, 
until  the  large  exhibitions  in  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Philadelphia  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  craze.  Since  then  the  number  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  shows  has  increased  annually,  many  being  held 
in  the  smaller  towns,  where  one  would  hardly  look 
for  the  luxury  of  flower  shows.  The  Chrysanthemum 
is  now  the  most  popular  of  all  autumn  flowers,  and 
though  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  efforts  of 
growers  were  directed  rather  towards  eccentricity 
than  beauty,  they  have  now  returned  to  a  better 
standard  of  excellence. 
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Speaking  of  Chrysanthemum  shows,  one  is  re¬ 
minded  how  much  we  owe  to  the  amateur  growers. 
Although  purely  trade  organisations  are  an  absolute 
necessity,  both  for  protection  and  comparison,  any 
horticultural  society  bent  on  securing  fine  shows  will 
find  the  co-operation  of  the  amateur  an  imperative 
necessity.  Not  only  do  they  give  aid,  both  financially 
and  in  plants,  but  the  shows  thus  appeal  more  heart¬ 
ily  to  the  general  public.  When  a  show  is  managed 
entirely  by  men  in  the  trade,  people  often  look  on  it 
much  in  the  light  of  an  advertisement,  whereas  the 
assistance  of  outsiders  prominent  in  the  social  or 
business  world  removes  that  suspicion.  The  most 
successful  shows  given  in  this  country  have  owed 
much  to  the  generous  aid  of  the  amateurs.  The 
taste  for  horticulture  is  growing  too,  although 
wealthy  Americans  rarely  take  so  warm  an  interest 
in  gardening  generally  as  the  representatives  of  a 
similar  class  abroad.  Still,  there  are  plenty  of  flower 
lovers,  especially  among  people  of  moderate  means, 
and  they  form  a  class  we  should  endeavour  to  interest 
in  horticultural  societies.  When  every  town  has  a 
horticultural  society  that  gives  an  annual  show  of 
some  sort,  we  shall  feel  that  the  florists’  millennium  is 
not  very  far  off. 

Another  requirement,  which  we  still  hope  to  see 
filled,  is  the  establishment  of  proper  flower  markets. 
New  York  is  woefully  deficient  in  this  requirement. 
It  is  true  there  is  the  open-air  market  in  Union 
Square,  where  plants  are  sold,  but  wholesalers  and  re¬ 
tailers  alike  want  areal  market  for  thecut-flower  trade. 
They  want  to  do  away  with  the  middleman  for  one 
thing  ;  and  they  want  to  arrange  sales  on  a  business 
basis,  in  the  hope  of  avoiding  some  of  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  fluctuations  now  equally  disastrous  to  buyer 
and  seller.  There  is  no  reason  why  flowers  should 
not  be  sold  under  the  same  rules  as  any  other 
perishable  commodity,  but  at  present  the  lack  of  a 
central  market,  which  would  regulate  prices  by  giving 
a  just  idea  of  supply  and  demand,  frequently  causes 
heavy  loss  to  the  grower,  and  annoyance  to  the  re¬ 
tailer.  Many  and  varied  are  the  complaints 
against  the  commission  man  and  his  exactions, 
though  it  is  not  likely  his  lot  is  altogether  a  happy 
one. 

A  question  often  debated  in  the  trade  is  the  need 
of  the  apprentice  system.  A  very  large  proportion 
of  the  leading  men  in  the  trade,  especially  the  elder 
ones,  learned  their  business  abroad,  either  in  Great 
Britain  or  on  the  continent.  With  few  exceptions, 
they  began  to  learn  the  business  when  mere  boys  ; 
they  were  expected  to  study  all  branches  of  the  trade, 
instead  of  confining  themselves  merely  to  Roses,  or 
Carnations,  or  some  other  speciality.  Consequently 
they  are  what  may  be  called  "  all  round  plantsmen,” 
especially  when  their  education  has  been  finished  in 
some  place  famous  for  shows.  It  is  really  difficult  to 
get  the  same  class  of  help  here.  Growers  often  com¬ 
plain  that  it  really  does  not  pay  to  teach  a  boy,  be¬ 
cause  you  cannot  bind  him  for  any  length  of  time, 
and  as  soon  as  he  knows  enough  to  pay  for  the  in¬ 
struction  given  him  he  is  sure  to  leave.  There  is  a  pre¬ 
judice  against  employing  boys  in  greenhouses,  too  ;  it 
is  all  very  well  to  have  one,  but  where  several  are  em¬ 
ployed  there  is  usually  so  much  “  larking  ”  that  the 
amount  of  work  done  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Some  of  the' most  prominent  men  in  the  trade,  how¬ 
ever,  are  disposed  to  make  good  openings  for  intelli¬ 
gent  boys  possessing  at  least  a  good  common  school 
.education,  thinking  rightly  that  such  material  will 
continue  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  trade.  At 
present  the  number  of  foreigners  holding  good  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  trade  is  rather  discouraging  to  anyone 
who  believes  essentially  in  America  for  Americans. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  great  benefit  has  accrued 
from  the  founding  of  the  Society  of  American 
Florists.  It  has  brought  the  trade  together  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  producing  an  esprit  du  corps  before 
lacking,  and  the  conventions  give  an  opportunity  for 
the  interchange  of  ideas  which  would  be  impossible 
in  any  other  way.  The  other  protective  societies 
which  are  connected  with  it  are  not  only  beneficial, 
but  give  the  trade  a  commercial  footing  similar  to 
that  of  other  large  industries. 

The  trade  will  have  an  opportunity  to  distinguish 
itself  greatly  at  the  approaching  Columbian  Exposi¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  chance  will  be 
taken.  The  centennial  did  a  great  deal  in  that  way, 
moving  us  out  of  the  old  ruts,  and  this  later  affair 
should  show  plenty  of  improvement.  There  will  be 
a  fine  opportunity  for  out-door  effects,  of  which  Mr. 
Thorpe  will  doubtless  avail  himself  to  the  utmost, 


but  he  would  be  greatly  hampered  without  the  free 
co-operation  of  the  trade.  It  is  to  be  earnestly 
hoped  that  this  will  be  made  an  epoch  in  the  gar¬ 
dening  world. — Emilv  Louise  Taplin,  in  American  Gar¬ 
dening. 
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MELON  KNOWSLEY  FAVOURITE. 

A  fine  fruit  of  a  reasonable  size,  of  the  above  Melon, 
reached  us  the  other  day  from  Mr.  F.  Harrison, 
Knowsley  Gardens,  Prescot.  Judging  from  its  size 
we  should  say  it  weighed  about  four  pounds,  and  was 
roundly  oval,  yellowish  green,  and  heavily  netted 
with  grey  ridges '  or  lines.  It  is  a  cross  between 
Knowsley  Green  Flesh  and  William  Tillery,  and  is  of 
course  a  green-fleshed  variety.  The  rind  is  of 
moderate  thickness,  and  the  dark  green  flesh  about 
ij  in.  in  depth  and  eatable  almost  to  the  rind.  It  is 
rich  and  sugary  in  flavour,  very  juicy  and  melting. 
The  plant,  says  our  correspondent,  is  of  robust  con¬ 
stitution  and  sets  its  fruit  freely.  Given  good 
cultural  treatment  we  should  describe  the  variety  as 
a  richly  flavoured  and  highly  desirable  one. 


PRIMULA  IMPERIALIS. 

Seeing  that  this  is  so  closely  allied  to  P.  japonica  it 
seems  possible  for  hybridists  to  obtain  a  useful  race 
of  garden  plants  by  hybridising  the  two.  If  it  could 
be  effected  and  the  progeny  not  too  weak,  the  golden 
yellow  flowers  of  the  plant  under  notice  ought  to 
give  some  interesting  variations  of  colour  with  the 
rose,  purple,  white  and  crimson  varieties  of  P. 
japonica.  Where  the  soil  is  moderately  rich  and 
fairly  moist,  the  flower  stems  of  P.  japonica,  bearing 
tier  above  tier  of  bloom,  are  highly  ornamental 
during  the  spring  and  early  summer  months,  whether 
in  the  garden  of  the  cottager  or  peer,  so  that  if  by 
crossing  the  two  above-named,  a  varied  race  of 
garden  plants  could  be  obtained,  they  would  meet 
with  a  hearty  reception  from  the  flower-loving 
public. 

TRACHELOSPERMUM  JASMINOIDES 
ANGUSTIFOLIUM. 

The  typical  form  of  this  species  is  best  known  as  a 
greenhouse  plant  under  the  name  of  Rhyncho- 
spermum  jasminoides.  The  variety  under  notice  is 
smaller  in  all  its  parts,  and  hardier.  In  fact  it  will 
live  against  a  wall  outside  in  the  south  of  England  at 
least,  as  may  be  seen  at  Kew,  where  it  has  been 
flowering  for  some  time  past  on  a  west  aspect  wall. 
The  leaves  are  lanceolate,  leathery  and  remain  green 
all  the  winter,  and  probably  for  more  than  a  year. 
The  flowers  are  creamy  white  with  a  yellow  eye,  but 
would  probably  be  whiter  under  glass.  The  plant  in 
question  is  about  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high. 

SILENE  COLORATA. 

Very  seldom  do  any  of  the  annual  species  of  Silene 
find  their  way  into  private  gardens,  with  exception  of 
the  universally  grown  S.  pendula.  There  are  others, 
however,  which  seem  almost  equally  deserving  of  at¬ 
tention  and  improvement  at  the  hand  of  the  amateur. 
The  upright,  branching  stems  grow  about  a  foot 
high,  and  bear  a  profusion  of  flowers  that  are  smaller 
than  those  of  S.  pendula,  but  of  a  darker  and  brighter 
rose  colour.  The  lamina  of  the  petals  is  so  deeply 
bifid,  that  there  seems  to  be  ten  instead  of  five,  and 
although  the  flowers  look  less  solid,  they  are  certainly 
very  graceful  and  pretty,  while  they  are  sufficiently 
large  and  numerous  to  be  quite  conspicuous  even 
from  a  distance. 

EUCHARIS  SANDERIANA. 

The  almost  complete  absence  of  a  cup  or  corona  to 
the  flowers  of  this  species,  is  one  of  its  most  notice¬ 
able  features.  This  structure  is  reduced  to  a  mere 
rim,  with  some  green  lines  extending  down  from  it. 
The  flowers  themselves  are  smaller  than  those  of  E. 
grandiflora,  with  more  ascending  segments,  giving 
the  flower  an  appearance  which  reminds  one  of  some 
species  of  Crinum.  The  leaves  are  strong  and 
vigorous,  and  present  a  somewhat  ribbed  character, 
a  feature  differing  from  the  other  species  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  It  flowers  very  freely,  but  will  probably  never 
become  so  popular  as  E.  grandiflora ;  the  relatively 
small  size  of  the  flowers  is  against  it ;  but  great  size 
is  too  much  dwelt  upon.  A  large  plant  in  a  pot  at 
Falkland  Park,  South  Norwood  Hill,  is  flowering 
very  freely.  ^ 


WAHLENBERGIA  GRACILIS. 

The  specific  name  here  refers  no  doubt  to  the 
slender  character  of  the  flower  stems,  which  are 
slender,  6  in.  to  8  in.  high,  and  covered  with  lanceo¬ 
late,  oblong,  or  linear  leaves.  Each  shoot  or  stem 
ends  in  a  solitary,  terminal,  shortly  bell-shaped 
flower  of  a  pale  blue  colour.  The  species  of  Wah- 
lenbergia  are  usually  either  very  dwarf,  or  are  pro¬ 
cumbent  upon  the  ground  ;  in  this  case  the  stems  are 
erect,  and  about  twice  the  height  of  those  of  W. 
saxicola  or  more.  A  small  plant  may  be  seen  on  the 
rockery  at  Kew. 

CALOCHORTUS  KENNEDYI. 

There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  diversityin  colour 
amongst  the  species  of  Calochortus  generally  known 
as  Mariposa  Lilies  from  California,  but  that  above 
noted  is  strikingly  distinct  in  several  ways,  but 
particularly  in  the  matter  of  colour.  The  outer 
three  segments  are  small,  ovate,  and  green  as  usual, 
but  the  inner  three  are  broadly  obovate,  bright 
orange-scarlet,  slightly  concave  at  the  base  and 
hairy  there.  The  stamens  are  short  with  violet 
anthers.  The  stem  grows  12  in.  to  15  in.  high, 
bearing  three  to  four  flowers  in  an  umbel  upon  long 
stalks.  The  leaves  are  small,  linear,  and  channelled. 
Hitherto  no  species  has  appeared  in  this  country 
with  orange-scarlet  flowers,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will 
prove  more  easy  of  cultivation  than  the  bulk  of  the 
others.  It  has  been  flowering  for  some  time  past  at 
Kew. 


ACANTHOLIMON  GLUMACEUM. 

The  species  of  Acantholimon  are  distinguished  from 
the  Statices  and  Armerias  to  which  they  are  closely 
allied  by  their  narrow,  densely  arranged,  and  spiny 
pointed  leaves.  The  flowers  of  A.  glumaceum  are 
of  a  bright  rose  colour,  and  arranged  in  short  uni¬ 
lateral  spikes.  The  leaves  form  small  and  dense 
rosettes  that  in  plants  of  some  size  are  aggregated  so 
as  to  form  a  cushion  or  carpet  resembling  turf,  save 
for  the  sharp  spiny  character  of  their  tips.  There  is 
no  difficulty  in  getting  up  a  stock  of  plants  from  cut¬ 
tings  of  the  short  shoots  inserted  in  pots  of  sandy  soil 
and  placed  in  a  cold  frame  about  the  end  of  this 
month,  and  left  there  till  the  following  spring.  Old 
plants  may  also  be  divided  in  spring  if  lifted,  and 
pieces  bearing  a  few  roots  pulled  away  from  the 
mother  plant.  A  fine  patch  of  it  may  be  seen 
flowering  freely  on  the  rockery  at  Chiswick,  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

ANEMONE  RIVULARIS. 

The  usual  time  for  this  Anemone  to  bloom  is  April, 
but  a  large  bed  of  plants  in  full  flower  may  be  seen 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at 
Chiswick.  They  had  been  raised  from  seeds  and  the 
seedlings  were  too  small  to  flower  at  the  proper 
period,  but  they  have  amply  made  up  for  it  since 
then.  The  leaves  are  tripartate,  lobed,  and  hairy. 
The  stems  vary  from  12  in.  to  18  in.  in  height,  and 
are  often  much  branched  above  the  involucral  leaves 
so  that  they  bear  a  large  number  of  flowers.  The 
latter  consist  of  five  sepals  which  are  white,  more  or 
less  of  a  deep  purple  on  the  outer  face.  The  anthers 
are  also  purple  and  serve  to  increase  the  beauty  and 
interest  of  the  flowers.  The  soil  in  which  they  are 
grown  is  by  no  means  very  moist,  otherwise  they 
would  be  even  more  robust  than  they  are.  In  its 
native  habitat  it  grows  on  river  banks,  and  in  this 
country  it  might  be  cultivated  on  the  banks  of 
ponds  or  streams  to  great  advantage.  Where  this 
cannot  conveniently  be  done  and  the  soil  of  the 
garden  is  naturally  dry,  some  of  the  soil  might  be 
taken  out  and  a  goodly  proportion  of  peat  mixed  with 
the  remainder  so  as  to  form  a  specially  prepared  bed. 
In  this  the  North  Indian  Anemone  of  the  river  banks 
will  find  a  congenial  home. 

- -*» - 

THE  ADDER’S  TONGUE 

FERN. 

I  enclose  a  forked  fertile  frond  of  the  Adder’s 
Tongue  Fern  (Ophioglossum  vulgatum)  found  in  one 
of  the  fields  here.  This  is  the  first  variation  in  this 
species  that  I  have  come  across.  Here  it  grows  plenti¬ 
fully,  and  is  to  be  found  more  frequently  throughout 
the  country  than  many  people  suppose.  It  is 
generally  found  growing  on  rather  heavy  soil,  and 
growing  amongst  grass  and  other  plants  is  difficult 
to  detect.  I  have  lifted  this  forked  variety  and 
planted  it  in  the  fernery,  and  it  will  be  curious  to 
watch  if  it  is  constant. — Simplex. 
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Royal  Horticultural,  July  12th. — Roses,  hardy 
herbaceous  flowers,  Ferns,  Crotons,  and  other 
decorative  stove  subjects  were  the  chief  features  of 
the  meeting  on  Tuesday  last.  Orchids  were  also 
fairly  represented  both  by  plants  in  flower  and  cut 
bloom.  A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  for  a  group  of  Orchids, 
including  Cattleya  gigas  with  six  flowers  on  a  spike, 
and  some  very  fine  varieties  of  Miltonia  vexillaria, 
one  with  white  flowers  and  a  yellow  blotch  on  the 
lip,  and  another  with  a  most  conspicuous,  triangular, 
crimson  blotch.  A  collection  of  cut  flowers  of 
Cattleya  gigas  was  exhibited  by  J.  W.  Temple,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  E.  Bristow),  Leyswood,  Groombridge, 
Tunbridge  Wells.  The  flowers  were  of  large  size, 
the  lip  richly  coloured  and  generally  three  or  four 
on  a  spike.  A  hybrid  Cypripedium  named  C. 
Macfarlaneanum  was  shown  by  Messrs.  W.  S.  Lewis 
&  Co.,  Southgate.  A  small  group  of  Orchids  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co  ,  Clapton, 
amongst  which  was  Cattleya  Gaskelliana  alba, 
Pescatorea  cerina,  and  several  Cypripediums.  Major- 
General  E.  E.  Berkeley  exhibited  Dendrobium 
crystallinum  General  Berkeley’s  var.,  having  dark 
tips  to  the  sepals  and  petals,  and  a  suffusion  of  pale 
purple  over  the  surface. 

A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs, 
Charlesworth,  Shuttleworth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Brad¬ 
ford,  and  Park  Road,  Clapham,  for  a  fine  group  of 
Oncidium  macranthum  as  well  as  O.  curtum,  O. 
Gardnerianum,  and  O.  lameligerum,  all  in  fine 
condition,  and  well  flowered.  A  hybrid  Phalaenopsis 
named  Artemis  was  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  & 
Sons,  Chelsea,  and  was  certificated.  Cattleya  gigas 
and  C.  Eldorado  alba  were  shown  by  Welbore  S. 
Ellis,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Masterton',  Hazelbournei 
Dorking.  Cut  flowers  of  Cattleya  gigas  were  also 
shown  by  Mrs.  Crawford,  Gattern  Reigate.  Cypri¬ 
pedium  philippinense,  Lycaste  tetragona,  and 
Cattleya  Dr.  Buyssoniana  were  exhibited  by  J.  W. 
Temple,  Esq.,  Tunbridge  Wells.  A  plant  of  Cypri¬ 
pedium  Stcnei  candidum  was  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Pitcher  &  Manda,  Hextable,  Swanley,  Kent.  A 
Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded  to  W.  Vanner, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  H.  Robins),  Camden  Wood. 
Chislehurst,  for  a  fine  piece  of  Coelogyne  Sanderiana 
in  a  basket  and  bearing  four  spikes.  Epidendrum 
tampense  on  a  block  of  wood  was  staged  by  C.  J. 
Lucas,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Duncan),  Warnham 
Court,  Horsham. 

A  Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nursery,  Upper  Edmon¬ 
ton,  fora  large  group  of  Ferns,  Crotons,  Caladiums, 
Palms,  Selaginellas,  and  other  fine  foliaged  subjects, 
all  well  grown  and  coloured.  There  were  some 
graceful  pieces  of  Carex  japonica  variegata  and  C. 
tristachys  variegata.  A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nursery, 
Tottenham,  for  a  fine  group  of  Lilies  and  other 
herbaceous  plants.  Amongst  the  Liliums  were  L. 
maritimum,  L.  Browni,  L.  philadelphicum,  and 
other  showy  or  interesting  species.  Some  double 
flowered  varieties  of  Delphinium  were  shown  by  M. 
Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  France.  Some  H.  P.  and  Tea 
Roses  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son, 
Waltham  Cross.  A  Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport, 
Somerset,  for  a  large  collection  of  Gaillardias,  double 
and  semi-double  Delphiniums,  and  a  collection  of 
herbaceous  plants  generally,  most  of  them  being  in 
fine  condition  and  very  attractive.  A  fine  group  of 
Gladiolus  colvillei  albus  was  set  up  in  ornamental 
glasses  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Cousins,  F.R  H.S.,  High 
Street,  Wood  Green,  N. 

A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
J,  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  for  some  baskets  of  hardy 
flowering  shrubs  in  the  cut  state,  including  Stuartia 
Pseudo-Camellia,  Ligustrum  sinense  floribundum, 
Andromeda  speciosa  cassinefolia,  Nothospartium 
Carmichaeliae,  and  other  fine  subjects.  A  Bronze 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  H.  Cannell 
&  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  for  a  collection  of  Verbena 
flowers  set  up  in  bunches  with  very  attractive  colours. 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  had  also  some  flowers  of  hybrid 
greenhouse  Rhododendrons  and  some  Gloxinias.  A 
large  collection  of  Roses,  both  garden  varieties  and 
also  species,  was  sent  up  from  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew.  Amongst  the  species  we  noted  were  R.  rugosa, 


R.  canina,  R.  tomentosa,  R.  centifolia,  R.  Brunonii, 
and  other  interesting  old-fashioned  things.  Some 
Sweet  Peas,  including  one  named  Princess  May,  were 
shown  by  Mr.  Thos.  Laxton,  Bedford. 

Some  prizes  were  offered  for  herbaceous  plants  by 
amateurs,  and  Mr.  G.  Sage,  gardener  to  -the  Earl  of 
Dysart,  Ham  House,  Richmond,  took  the  first  prize 
for  eighteen  bunches,  which  included  Phloxes, 
Delphiniums,  Campanulas,  Eryngiums,  &c.  The  first 
prize  for  twelve  bunches  was  taken  by  H.  Berkeley 
James  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Gibson),  Carshalton- 
Surrey.  The  second  prize  for  twelve  went  to  W. 
Marshall,  Esq.,  Auchinraith,  Bexley,  who  had 
smaller  bunches.  A  first  prize  for  eight  bunches 
was  awarded  to  R.  Debenham,  Esq.,  St.  Peters,  St. 
Albans.  The  Roses  sent  up  in  competition  for  the 
Mantell  Challenge  Cup  were  very  fine,  being  large  in 
size,  rich  in  colour,  and  fresh.  The  first  prize  was 
taken  by  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester,  who  had 
splendid  blooms  of  Her  Majesty,  Ernest  Metz, 
Madame  Cusin,  and  others.  Mr.  F.  Cant,  Brais- 
wick,  Colchester,  was  second.  A  flowering  stem  of 
Lilium  giganteum  was  shown  by  Mr.  Chas.  Noble, 
Bagshot. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee  a  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Owen  Thomas, 
The  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor,  for  a  collection  of 
Cherries  and  six  large  Pineapples,  all  of  the  very 
best  quality.  Melons  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Gilman, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Ingestre  Hall, 
Strafford  ;  by  Mr.  W.  Allan,  Gunton  Park,  Norwich  ; 
by  Mr.  G.  Wythes,  Syon  House,  who  had  twenty- 
four  fruits  in  several  different  varieties  ;  also  by  Mr. 
C.  J.  Terry,  The  Gardens,  Tatton  Park.  A  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Fitt,  the 
Gardens,  Panshanger,  Hereford,  for  an  exhibit  of 
twelve  good  Queen  Pines,  and  a  large  bunch  of  a 
Banana  named  Lady's  Finger.  Carrots,  Beetroot, 
and  other  vegetables  were  shown  by  Mr.  W.,C. 
Leach,  Albury  Park  Gardens,  Guildford.  A  new 
Cauliflower,  named  Acquisition,  and  very  distinct, 
was  shown  by  Mr.  T.  Bones,  Chiswick.  A  collec¬ 
tion  of  Vegetable  Marrows  were  brought  up  from 
the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  at 
Chiswick,  and  also  some  Apples  to  show  the 
intensity  of  colour  they  have  already  acquired. 
Some  Peas  and  Broad  Beans,  including  a  variety  of 
the  latter  named  Multum  in  parvo,  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea.  Three  Cultural 
Commendations  were  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Allan  for 
some  boxes  of  Strawberries,  as  well  as  some  fruiting 
plants  in  baskets.  Peaches  were  shown  by  Mr. 
T.  H.  Crasp,  Canford  Manor,  Wimborne. 

- - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


The  Orchid  Growers'  Calendar. 

Top  Dressing  Orchids. — This  is  not  a  practice  to 
be  commended  unless  the  moss  through  being 
perhaps  not  of  the  best  when  the  plants  were  potted 
has  refused  to  grow  ;  then  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
replace  it  with  living  sphagnum,  as  although  the 
moss  may  be  dead  the  peat  should  be  still  in  good 
condition.  In  no  other  case,  however,  would  I 
recommend  it  being  done,  as  I  am  convinced  that 
the  system  is  a  bad  one. 

Vandas  are  now  growing  and  rooting  freely, 
and  should  have  every  attention  paid  them  as 
regards  shade  and  moisture  so  as  to  prevent  their 
losing  any  leaves  and  to  insure  a  good  growth. 
Ours  are  grown  in  the  Cattleya  house,  and  not 
caring  to  shade  too  heavily  on  their  account,  sheets 
of  newspaper  will  be  placed  over  the  heads  of  the 
Vandas  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  should 
we  get  any  very  bright  weather.  We  syringe  ours 
freely  twice  daily,  allowing  it  to  play  well  up  the 
stems,  but  do  not  care  to  let  much  get  into  the 
heart  of  the  growths. 

Cattleya  Gaskelliana,  which  is  just  coming 
into  flower,  is  a  grand  introduction,  coming  in  as  it 
does  when  there  is  not  too  much  Orchid  bloom 
about.  It  is  of  easy  culture  and  seems  to  delight  in 
a  rather  shady  position,  which  is  a  decided  advan¬ 
tage  when  so  many  others  require  all  the  light 
possible  to  do  them  well.  There  are  some  lovely 
forms  amongst  them  from  the  rich  dark  ones  to  pure 
white.  Many  white  ones  have  flowered  in  collec¬ 
tions  since  its  first  introduction,  but  I  think  we  can 
safely  claim  to  have  flowered  the  first  one  which 
was  certified  by  the  R.H.S. 


Epidendrum  Prismatocarpum  now  in  flower  is  a 
splendid  Orchid,  and  when  well  grown  makes  an  ex¬ 
cellent  exhibition  plant.  Grown  in  well  drained  pots 
in  the  same  compost  that  suits  Cattleyas  it  soon 
makes  a  fine  specimen.  Like  most  Orchids  too,  it 
enjoys  a  season  of  rest  which  should  be  afforded  from 
the  time  the  growths  are  matured  until  the  spike 
begins  to  make  its  appearance. 

Coelogyne  Cristata. — Our  plants,  I  notice,  are 
just  rooting  freely  from  the  young  growths  and  will 
be  watered  twice  weekly  with  guano  water  until  the 
growths  are  made  up.  They  should  receive  frequent 
syringing  over  head  with  soft  water,  as  they  are 
very  moisture-loving  subjects. 

Dendrobiums  are  growing  fast,  and  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  by  frequent  applications  of  liquid  manure. 
They  are  not  very  particular  as  to  what  kind  is  used, 
we  give  ours  diluted  drainings  from  the  dunghill  and 
guano  alternately  at  intervals  of  a  week.  Keep  the 
syringe  going  freely  amongst  them,  and  as  the  growths 
attain  maturity  remove  the  plants  to  cooler  and  drier 
quarters  or  they  will  commence  to  make  a  second 
growth,  but  this  change  of  quarters  must  be  done 
gradually,  just  as  in  the  case  of  hardening  off  bedding 
plants  prior  to  planting  them  out,  until  finally  they 
can  stand  full  exposure  to  the  sun  in  a  cool  greenhouse. 
Should  any  plant  commence  to  make  a  second  growth 
it  should  be  given  every  chance  to  make  it  up  by 
placing  it  in  the  warmest  house. 

The  temperatures  given  in  the  last  calendar  should 
still  be  maintained. — C. 

Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus. 

This  lovely  Epidendrum  deserves  to  be  much  more 
extenswely  grown  than  it  is  at  present.  It  is  a  most 
valuable  subject  for  decorative  purposes  of  all  kinds  ; 
indeed,  there  are  few  flowers  which  last  such  a  long 
time  in  perfection,  either  when  cut  or  upon  the 
plant.  A  fine  specimen  was  in  bloom  recently  in 
Mr.  Pritt’s  collection  at  Rampsheck,  Penrith 
(gardener,  Mr.  Robinson),  in  a  10-in.  pan,  carrying 
twenty  spikes  with  on  an  average  twenty  flowers  on 
a  spike. — J.  McNab. 

Anguloa  uniflora. 

Although  by  no  means  the  largest  flowered  species 
this  is  one  of  the  prettiest.  The  flower  is  of  the 
usual  shape  and  pure  white  externally  as  a  rule,  and 
showing  a  yellow  tongue  internally,  while  lower 
down  and  hidden  from  the  eye  are  numerous  small 
pink  spots.  We  noted  it  flowering  recently  in  one 
of  the  Orchid  houses  at  Falkland  Park,  South 
Norwood  Hill.  It  is  a  native  of  Columbia,  from 
whence  it  was  introduced  in  1844,  but  although  fairly 
widely  distributed  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  very 
common  in  gardens  compared  with  such  things  as 
the  larger-flowered  Cattleyas,  Laelias,  Cypripediums, 
and  Odontoglossums. 

Thunia  Bensonae. 

The  Thunias  are  now  generally  included  under 
Phaius,  from  which,  however,  they  differ  consider¬ 
ably  in  habit  and  general  appearance.  No  pseudo¬ 
bulbs  are  produced,  but  the  stem  elongates,  growing 
to  a  height  of  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  of  a  rosy  or  soft  but  rich  purple ;  the  lip  is 
similar  in  colour  or  rather  darker,  and  furnished  in 
the  tube  with  numerous  deep  yellow  fringes  in  lines. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  a  sort  of  drooping  or 
nodding  raceme  at  the  apex  of  the  young  stems,  so 
that  they  are  developed  as  the  stems  attain  their  full 
size,  after  which  the  latter  die  back  to  the  old  tubers 
or  may  be  cut  away  when  they  get  ripened  off.  It  is 
flowering  at  Falkland  Park,  South  Norwood  Hill. 

Oncidium  pulvinatum  majus. 

Yellow  Oncidiums  are  very  numerous,  and  many 
of  them  not  held  in  great  regard,  but  that  under 
notice  is  gradually  gaining  in  popularity.  The  large 
variety  is  notable  not  so  much  on  account  of  its 
larger  blooms  as  for  the  larger  size  of  the  plant 
generally,  the  greater  length  of  the  branching  panicle 
and  the  greater  number  of  flowers.  If  suspended 
from  the  roof  of  a  house  in  a  basket,  and  the  flower 
scape  allowed  to  hang  down  naturally,  it  is  very 
effective  ;  but  even  when  tied  up  it  is  a  striking  sub¬ 
ject.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  yellow  and  brown, 
and  some  darker  yellow  or  orange  colouring  may  be 
noticed  about  the  disc  of  the  lip.  The  crest  is  well 
marked  in  this  species,  forming  an  elevated  process 
like  a  pincushion,  hence  the  specific  name.  I  he 
large  variety  has  been  flowering  for  some  time  past 
at  Falkland  Park,  South  Norwood  Hill. 
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WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN. 


Tree  Ferns. — There  is  a  great  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  stems  of  tree  ferns  should 
be  watered  or  not.  There  are  some  species  which 
naturally  produce  a  mass  of  roots  all  over  the  stems, 
and  others  which  do  not.  Now  it  would  be  useless 
to  water  those  having  naked  stems,  while  those 
which  are  covered  may  be  watered  or  not  at  the  culti¬ 
vator's  option ;  but  if  he  once  commences  it  and 
gets  a  fine  head  of  fronds  dependent  to  a  large  extent 
for  their  supply  of  moisture  from  the  covering  of 
young  roots,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  leave  off 
watering,  for  it  would  result  in  the  loss  of  the  bulk  of 
the  fronds  for  the  season. 

Palms. — These  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  get 
dry  at  any  time  of  the  year,  but  in  summer  it  is  more 
especially  necessary  to  give  an  abundant  supply, 
more  particularly  if  the  plant  is  rather  large  for  the 
pot,  and  the  latter  is  well  filled  with  roots. 

Achimenes. — At  this  period  of  the  year  and  for 
some  time  to  come  an  abundant  supply  of  water 
must  be  given  to  Achimenes  whether  in  pots,  pans, 
or  baskets.  The  latter  being  hung  up,  and  the  soil 
on  all  sides  exposed  to  the  drying  influence  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  careful  attention  must  be  given  to  water¬ 
ing.  In  windy  and  drying  weather,  the  plants 
should  be  protected  from  draughts  as  much  as 
possible.  Weak  liquid  manure  at  every  second 
watering  would  be  beneficial. 

Allamandas  and  Ixoras. — Where  these  are 
grown  for  the  sake  ot  cut  flowers,  the  temperature 
must  be  kept  tolerably  high,  and  if  sun  heat  is  econo¬ 
mised  so  much  the  better.  Frequent  doses  of  weak 
liquid  manure  would  also  assist  them  greatly  by 
promoting  the  vigour  of  the  flower  shoots. 

Chrysanthemums. — Useful,  dwarf  plants  for  the 
front  benches  of  the  conservatory  may  be  obtained 
by  putting  in  the  tops  that  are  removed  from  the 
large  plants  when  regulating  the  proper  number  to 
be  retained. 

Pelargoniums  for  Winter  Flowering. — It  will 

be  well  to  look  over  the  stock  of  Pelargoniums 
intended  for  winter  flowering.  Get  all  the  young 
plants  together  that  are  intended  for  this  purpose, 
and  pot  them  on  if  necessary.  Pinch  back  the 
shoots  to  keep  them  shapely  and  bushy,  and  remove 
the  flower  trusses,  giving  attention  solely  to  the  lay¬ 
ing  of  the  foundation  of  good  stocky  plants. 

Vineries. — Artificial  heat  should  no  longer  be  re¬ 
quired  in  the  earliest  house,  as  the  wood  ought  to  be 
pretty  hard  by  this  time.  Lateral  extension  may  be 
allowed  to  proceed  freely  so  long  as  the  foliage  does 
not  get  crowded  to  the  exclusion  of  light.  Give 
plenty  of  ventilation  back  and  front,  night  and  day  ; 
do  not  allow  the  borders  to  get  dry,  but  give  a  soak¬ 
ing  occasionally  with  clean,  cold  water.  Syringing 
may  be  given  only  if  red  spider  or  other  vermin 
makes  its  appearance.  Late  Grapes  yet  swelling 
should  be  kept  in  a  night  temperature  of  70°  with  a 
rise  to  8o°  by  day,  or  more  at  closing  time  with  sun 
heat. 

The  Orchard  House. — Now  that  the  fruit  has 
passed  the  stoning  period,  it  may  be  urged  on 
rapidly  by  regulating  the  ventilators  so  as  to  keep  the 
house  at  a  pretty  high  temperature.  The  trees  must 
at  the  same  time  be  well  damped  overhead,  and  the 
roots  get  a  plentiful  supply  of  moisture,  more 
especially  in  the  case  of  trees  grown  in  pots.  The 
house  may  be  closed  at  4  p.m.  or  soon  after,  and  this 
practice  continued  until  the  fruits  approach 
maturity,  when  a  reduction  of  the  temperature  may 
be  allowed  to  advantage. 

Pinks. — The  stock  of  pipings  or  cuttings  of  florist 
and  border  Pinks  should  be  put  in  to  root  without 
further  delay,  otherwise  the  young  plants  cannot  be 
expected  to  come  up  to  the  standard  for  next  year’s 
work.  If  a  frame  is  at  command,  fill  the  bottom  of 
this  with  fermenting  manure  and  cover  with  about 
4  in.  of  compost  consisting  of  finely  chopped  mellow 
loam,  leaf-soil,  and  sand  in  about  equal  proportion. 
The  manure  will  furnish  the  small  amount  of  bottom 
heat  necessary  to  encourage  the  formation  of  roots. 

Auriculas. — The  seed  now  ripening  maybe  col¬ 
lected  and  sown  at  once  so  that  the  plants  may  attain 
some  size  before  winter.  Those  raised  from  seeds 
sown  at  this  time  last  year  shou’d  be  repotted  now  if 
they  have  not  been  already  done.  The  poor  varieties 
that  are  not  worth  pot  room  may  be  planted  in  some 
border  or  well  drained  soil  and  watered  to  settle  the 


latter  about  the  roots.  The  older  ones  may  be  done 
at  the  same  time,  if  the  operation  has  not  been  ac¬ 
complished.  See  that  they  are  not  infested  with 
green-fly. 

Dahlias  and  hollyhocks. — Growth  is  now 
making  rapid  headway,  and  the  rough,  blustering 
winds  that  have  been  of  frequent  prevalence  lately, 
are  liable  at  any  time  to  break  down  the  sappy,  young 
stems.  The  whole  of  them  should  therefore  be  sys¬ 
tematically  gone  over  and  staked,  or  fresh  ties  given 
where  required.  A  whole  season  is  lost  if  the  stems 
are  allowed  to  get  broken  down  now. 

- - 

CEREUS  NYCTICALUS  AT  SWANLEY. 

On  Saturday  night  last  Mr.  Canned  gave  his  employees 
a  midnight  surprise  of  an  interesting  character.  It 
appears  that  when  a  plant  of  the  night-flowering 
Cereus  nycticalus  bloomed  on  a  former  occasion, 
much  disappointment  was  expressed  that  it  was  only 
seen  in  a  drooping  and  fast  fading  condition  in  the 
morning.  The  Cacti  grower,  after  watching  the 
plant  for  about  two  hours,  observed  it  beginning  to 
open  out  its  petals,  and  at  once  rang  the  time  bell 
vigorously, which  unusual  proceeding  quickly  brought 
a  crowd  of  the  workmen  together,  most  of  them  has¬ 
tening  up  under  the  impression  that  some  part  of  the 
nursery  must  be  on  fire,  and  the  more  alarmed  in 
that  the  nursery  was  flooded  only  a  week  or  two  ago. 
However,  it  was  to  see  the  remarkable  night-bloom¬ 
ing  Cactus  that  they  had  been  called  together  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  all  expressed  their  pleasure 
at  the  sight  of  the  beautiful  curiosity. 


©bituan>. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death,  on  the  7th  inst.,  of 
Mr.  William  Toogood,  of  Above  Bar,  Southampton, 
after  an  illness  of  short  duration,  in  his  65th  year- 
Though  for  some  time  past  his  health  had  not  been 
so  good  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  yet  he  was 
frequently  to  be  seen  out  of  doors,  and  displayed  his 
usual  activity.  Mr.  Toogood  was  a  man  of  indomit¬ 
able  energy  and  perseverance,  and  by  these  means 
he  at  length  became  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
enterprising  seedsmen  in  the  south  of  England.  He 
was  originally  in  the  employ  of  the  late  Mr.  Bridge- 
water  Page,  and  by  dint  of  thorough  business  habits, 
combined  with  thrift,  he  at  length  became  a  partner, 
the  firm  thereafter  for  some  time  being  known  as 
that  of  Page  &  Toogood.  Upon  Mr.  P'-'ge  retiring, 
Mr.  Toogood  became  the  sole  prop.  ~  Mr. 
Toogood  leaves  a  widow,  five  sons,  an  -  figh¬ 

ters,  two  of  his  sons,  who  are  partn  .  lire  firm, 
having  for  some  time  past  taken  ar  .ayi  part  in  the 
business.  Much  sympathy  is  expressed  with  the 
widow  and  family  in  their  beraveHiSnt. 

We  have  also  heard  with  much  i^gret  of  the  death 
lately,  at  Weston-super-Mare,  of  Mr.  John 
Matthews,  formerly  of  the  Royal  Potteries  in  that 
town,  aged  67  years.  Mr.  Matthews,  who  was  a 
native  of  Whitehaven,  succeeded  Mr.  Phillips  as 
proprietor  of  the  Royal  Potteries,  some  25  or  30 
years  ago,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  j'ears  made  a 
reputation  as  a  manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  garden 
potteryware  which  was  second  to  none  in  the 
kingdom.  He  exhibited  largely  at  all  the  provincial 
shows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  for 
some  years  at  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  and  Bath  and  West  of  England 
Societies,  and  it  is  well  known  that  wherever  Mr. 
Matthews  pitched  his  tent  there  the  gardening  com¬ 
munity  were  sure  to  foregather,  for  he  was  a  genial, 
kindly-natured  man,  making  his  tent  his  home  for 
the  time  being  and  giving  his  friends  a  most 
hospitable  reception.  He  took  an  active  interest  in 
local  municipal  aflairs,  and  for  some  years  held  the 
rank  of  Major  in  the  Volunteers.  He  retired  from 
business  some  five  or  six  years  ago,  and  since  that 
time  has  lived  quietly  in  retirement. 

Questions  add  snsweRS. 

*,*  Correspondents  are  requested,  in  order  to  avoid  delay, 
to  address  all  communications  to  "The  Editor” 
or  "  The  Publisher,”  and  not  to  any  person  bv 
name,  unless  the  correspondence  is  of  a  private 
character.  Telegrams  may  be  addressed  “  Bambusa, 
London." 

Black  Hamburgh  Grapes. — G.  A.:  The  berries 
are  scalded,  and  very  badly.  The  injury  is  caused 
by  the  action  of  the  sun  upon  the  berries  while 
covered  with  condensed  moisture.  The  presence  of 
a  mixed  collection  of  plants  in  the  house  accounts 
for  the  presence  of  the  moisture  to  a  great  extent, 


but  the  remedy  is  a  simple  one.  Give  air  earlier  in 
the  morning  to  dry  up  the  condensed  moisture  before 
the  sun  gains  sufficient  power  to  do  harm. 

Names  of  Plants. —  \V .  G Acer  monspessula- 
num. — E.  B Fair  average  varieties  of  Odonto- 
glocsnm  crispum  —  J.  Y.  :  1,  Bog  Asphodel  (Nar- 
thecium  ossifragum) ;  2,  Common  Butterwort  (Pin- 
guicula  vulgaris). 

Grapes  in  Ninety  days. — Cumbrian  :  We  saw 
the  statement  that  a  Sunderland  gardener  had  grown 
a  ripe  bunch  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  in  ninety 
days,  but  in  the  absence  of  essential  particulars 
attached  no  importance  to  it.  With  pot  vines  about 
120  days  would  be  a  good  average,  and  to  do  that 
would  depend  upon  the  time  they  were  started 

Scientific  Sentences. — Erratum  :  At  p.  695, 
second  column,  thirty-fourth  line  from  the  top,  for 
"aperient”  read  "Pierian.”  The  quotation  which 
is  from  Pope’s  Essay  on  Criticism  should  read 
“  Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring.”  We 
regret  that  such  a  stupid  error  should  have  inadver¬ 
tently  crept  into  our  columns. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED 

Herb  &  Wulle,  Naples,  Italy. — Price  List  of 
Bulbs,  Roots,  and  Terrestrial  Orchids. 

Communications  Received. — W.  M. — J.  O’B. — 
H.  C.— W.  D— C.  H.  P.— G.  E.  G.— A.  T.— A.  W. 
— W.  C.— G.  W.— Ash. 
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LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

July  11th,  1892. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  but  little  business 
doing  in  agricultural  seeds  at  prices  current  last  week. 
Samples  of  new  English  Trifolium  incarnatum  show 
fine  quality,  values  not  yet  established.  Rape  steady. 
Mustard  dearer. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


July  13th. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 


s.  d  s.  d. 

Grapes . per  lb.  i  o  30 

Peaches...  per  dozen  4  o  12  o 
Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael’s,  each  26  60 


Melons . each  1 

Strawberries  per  lb. 
Tasmanian  Apples 
per  case... 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d 
629 
03  09 

26  50 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

ArtichokesGlobedoz.  30  60 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  16  20 

Beet . per  dozen  20  30 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  16  26 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz.  30  60 

Celery . per  bundle  2  6 

Cucumbers  . each  06  10 

Endive.  French,  doz.  26  30 
Herbs  . per  bunch  02  06 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  16  20 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  20 

Onions . per  bunch  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  1  6 
Smallsalading, punnet  o  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ...  1  6 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  o  9  13 

Turnips . per  bun.  0  6 


Potatos. — Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 

Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  per  doz.  60  90 
Begonias  ...per  doz.  6  o  12  o 
Crassula  ...per  doz.  12  o  24  o 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  40120 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  24  o  36  0 
Dracaena  viridis.doz.  9  0  18  0 
Echeveria  Pyramid- 

alis . 9  o  18  o 

Evergreens, invar. doz  6  0  24  o 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  o  18  o 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  8  o  12  o 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  o  60  0 
Fuchsia, . per  doz  4  0  90 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Heliotrope,  per  doz.  40  60 
Ivy  Pelargoniums,  per 

doz.  pots  40  60 
Lilium  Harrisii,doz.  12  o  24  o 

Lobelia, . per  doz.  40  60 

Marguerites,  perdoz.  60120 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  40  80 

Musk, . per  doz.  20  40 

Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  10  o 
Palms,  Specimen  ...  15  o  63  o 
Pelargoniums, perdoz.  6  0  12  o 

— scarlet . per  doz.  30  60 

Spiraeas . per  doz.  8  o  12  0 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  20  40 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 

Carnations,  12  blooms  10  30 
Carnations,  doz.  bun.  40  60 
Cornflower  doz  bnchs  20  30 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  20  40 
Gardenias  12  blooms  16  40 
Gladioli. ..doz.  buns.  6  o  12  o 
Heliotroipes, 2  sprays  03  06 
Iris  (various),  dz.  bn.  60  90 
Lilium  Cand.dum, 

doz.  bun.  12  o  24  0 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  20  40 
Liliums  var.,  dz.blms.  06  16 
MaidemiairFern,i2bs.4  060 
Margue:  ites,  12  bun.  20  4  c 
Myosotis  or  Forget- 
me-not,  doz.  bnchs.  20  40 
Mignonette...  12  bun.  16  4  c 


s.  d.  s.d 

Moss  Roses,  dz  bchs  60120 
Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  06  00 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  30  46 

Primula,  double,  bun.  06  06 

Pinks . doz.  buns.  20  40 

Pansies,  doz.  bchs  ...10  20 
Pyrethrum  doz  bnchs  20  40 
Oi  chid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from  02  00 
Roses,  doz  bunches  20  6  8 
Roses,  yellow,  dozen  20  60 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  10  20 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  10  10 

—  Tea . per  dozen  06  20 

Spiraeas.. .doz.  bnchs  40  6  6 
Stephanotis,  dz.  sps.  10  20 

Stocks . doz.  bun.  30  60 

Sweet  Peas,  dz.  bns.  20  40 
Sweet  Sultan,  dz.  bn.  20  40 
Tuberoses,  per  doz  04  06 
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FLOWER  SHOWS,  &c.,  1892. 

[The  Editor  will  be  greatly  obliged  if  Secretaries  of 
societies  wi.l  communicate  to  him  the  dates  of  their 
exhibitions  as  soon  as  fixed.  J 

JULY. 

18.  — Nuneaton  Flower  Show. 

19.  — Birmingham  Rose  Show  (2  days). 

19.  — Kye  (Suffolk)  Flower  Show. 

20.  — Liverpool  Horticultural  Association’s  Show 

(2  days). 

21.  — Trentham  Flower  Show. 

21. — Barnet  Flower  Show  at  Monken  Hadley. 

21. — Worksop  Flower  Show. 

21.  — Highgate  Flower  Show. 

21  — Aylesbury  Flower  Show. 

22.  — Manchester  Rose  and  Pink  Show. 

22.  — National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Annual 

Picnic. 

22 —  Ulverstone  Rose  and  Pansy  Show. 

23  —  Bedale  Rose  Show. 

23 —  New  Brighton  Rose  Show. 

23. — Midlothian  Rose  and  Pansy  Show,  Penicuick. 

26. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall,  National  Carnation  and 
Picotee  Show. 

26.  — Beckenham  Flower  Show. 

27.  — Hessle  Flower  Show  (2  days). 

27.  — Bishops  Waltham  Flower  Show. 

28.  — Southwell  Rose  Show 

28. — Halifax  Rose  Show. 

28.  — St.  Ives  Flower  Show. 

30. — Brighton  “New"  Horticultural  Society  (2  days). 
30.—  Ripley  Rose  Show. 

30.— Southampton  Flower  Show  (2  days). 

AUGUST. 

1. — Cottagers'  Show  at  Earl’s  Court. 

1. — Beddington  and  Carshalton  Flower  Show. 

1. — Mansfield  Flower  Show. 

1.  — Northampton  Flower  Show  (2  days). 

2 — Oxford  Union  Carnation  Show. 

2.  — Abbey  Park,  Leicester,  Show  and  Gala. 

9.  — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 

ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

10. — Sevenoaks  Flower  Show. 

10.  — Queen's  Park,  Longton,  Flower  Show. 

11.  — Taunton  Deane  Flower  Show. 

17. — Shrewsbury  Flower  Show  (2  days). 

17.  —  Cardiff  Flower  Show  (2  days). 

18.  — Aberdeen  Flower  Show  (3  days). 

20. — National  Co-operative  Flower  Show. 

23.  — Royal  Horticultural  Society:  Begonia  Con¬ 

ference,  etc  ,  at  Chiswick  (2  days). 

24.  — Kingswood,  Gloucester,  Flower  Show. 

25.  — Droitwich  Flower  Show. 

25. — Kenilworth  Flow'er  Show. 

29. - — '’resswell  Flower  Show. 

30.  — Brighton  and  Sussex  “New”  Horticultural 

Society’s  Show  (2  days). 

31  — Bath  Florai  Fete  (2  days). 

31. — Bishop  Stortford  Flower  Show. 

SEPTEMBER. 

1.  — Oxford  Flower  Show. 

2.  — National  Dahlia  Show'  at  the  Crystal  Palace  (2 

days). 

6.  — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 

ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

7.  — National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Show  at 

Royal  Aquarium  (2  days). 

7.  — Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society(2  days) 
9. — Autumn  Flower  Show  at  Earl’s  Court  (2  days). 

20. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

28. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society  :  Meeting  of 
Floral  Committee. 

OCTOBER. 

4 — Royal  Horticultural  Society:  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

5  — Fruit  Show  at  Earl’s  Court  (3  days). 

12.  — National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Show  at 

the  Royal  Aquarium  (3  days). 

18. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

25.  — Fruit  Show  at  Earl’s  Court  (3  days). 

26.  — National  Chrysanthemum  Society  :  Meeting  of 

Floral  Committee. 

27.  — Alverstoke  and  Gosport  Chrysanthemum  Show 

(2  days). 

NOVEMBER. 

1. — Royal  Horticultural  Society:  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

1. — Kent  County  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

1. — Brixton  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

1.  — Barnstaple  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

1— Brighton  and  Hove  Chrysanthemum  Show 

(2  days). 

2.  — Ascot  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

2.— Ealing  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

2. — Portsmouth  Chrysanthemum  Show  (3  days). 

2.  — Croydon  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

3.  — Steyning  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

4.  — Bolton  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

8.  — National  Chrysanthemum  Society  at  Royal 

Aquarium  (3  days). 

8. — Kingston  and  Surbiton  Chry  santhemum  Show 
(2  days). 

8. —  Enfield  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

8. — Sevenoaks  and  West  Kent  Chrysanthemum 
Show(2  days). 


8.  — Batley  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

9.  — Bath  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

9. — Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

9. — South  Shields  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 
9. — Cardiff  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

9. — Bournemouth  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

10.  — Chelmsford  Chrysanthemum  Show, 

11.  — Leicester  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

11. — Eccles  and  Patricroft  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(2  day's). 

11. — Wellingborough  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2 
days) . 

11. — Dundee  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

15. — Liverpool  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

15.  — Plymouth  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

16.  — Hull  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

16  — Rugby  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

17.  — Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  Show  (3  days). 

18.  — Chorley  Chrysanthemum  Society  (2  days). 

18. — Stockport  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

22. — Dalkey  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

24. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society  :  Meeting  of 
Floral  Committee. 

DECEMBER. 

7. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society  :  Meeting  of 
Floral  Committee. 

13. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

GARDENING  B00KS 

Published  at  the  “ GARDENING  WORLD"  OFFICE. 


THE  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA,  ITS  HISTORY  AND 
CULTIVATION.  Edited  by  B.  Wynne. — Contains 
the  most  complete  history  of  “  The  Flower  of  the 
Future  ”  that  has  yet  been  written  ;  and  gives 
full  instructions  how  to  grow  it  to  perfection. 
Demy  8vo,  Cloth  Boards,  with  25  Illustrations 
including  3  portraits  Price,  15. ;  post  free,  ii.  3  d. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  ”  SOCIETY’S 

CATALOGUE.  — Centenary  Edition.  Containing 
1,000  new  varieties.  All  the  novelties.  A  history 
and  complete  bibliography  of  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  by  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne.  Now  ready. 
Price,  is. ;  post  free,  is  1  \d. 

THE  CARNATION:  ITS  HISTORY,  PROPERTIES, 
AND  MANAGEMENT ;  with  a  descriptive  list  of 
the  best  varieties  in  cultivation.  By  E.  S.  Dodwell 
Third  edition,  with  supplementary  chapter  on  the 
yellow  ground.  Price,  is.  6 d. ;  post  free,  is.  7 d. 

FERNS  AND  FERN  CULTURE-  By  J.  Birkenhead, 
F.R.H.S. — How  to  grow  Ferns,  with  selections 
for  stb  .  warm,  cool  and  cold  greenhouses;  for 
baskets.  .  ’Is,  wardian  cases,  dwelling  houses, 
&c. — Pr.  .  1  •  ;  by  post,  is.  3 d. 

VINES  AND  .  ’E  CULTURE,  — The  best  book  on 
Grapes.  B  .  hibald  F.  Barron,  Superintendent 
of  the  Rc  i  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
Chiswkk  ;  tary  of  the  Fruit  Committee. — 

A  New  and  iper  Edition,  Revised  and  En¬ 
larged.  Dera  o,  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth. 

Orders  now  ’ee*  ig  booked  for  the  new  Edition 
Price,  5s.;  post  fPe,  5s.  3 d. 

1,  CLEMENTS  INN,  STRAND,  LONDON.  W.C. 


gmitlturai  llarttainisf. 

An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  of  $1  pages  and  cover. 
Exponent  of  scientific  and  high-farming  ;  advocate  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  agriculture,  in  the  supply  of  larm  requisites  and  the  sale 
oi  produce  ;  organ  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Associ¬ 
ation,  the  pioneer  society  lor  mutual  supply  of  pure  oilcakes, 
complete  manures,  reliable  seeds  and  implements  on  wholesale 
terms.  Specimen  copy  free.  Subscription  per  annum,  5s., 
inclusive  of  postage.  Single  Copies  6d.  each,  through  all 
Newsagents. — 3,  Agar  Street,  Strand,  London.  W.C. 


BRITISH  CYCLE  MOUNTS  ARE  THE  FINEST!! 


Over  1  000  NEW  &  SECOND-HAND 
Prices  from  £4  to  £30.  EASY 
TERMS  from  10s.  PER 
MONTH.  Write  for  our  200 
page  Lists  for  1892  and  5,000 
Testimonials  Free. 
British  Cycle  Mfg.  Co., 
45,  Everton  Rd.,  Liverpool. 
ManchesterDepot  6, Palatine 
Buildings.  London  Works, 
Showrooms,  &  School — 42, 
High  St.,  Camden  Town  ;  close  to  Euston  Station 


Revue  de  thorticulture 

BULGE  et  ETRANGERE  (Belgian  and  Foreign  Horti¬ 
cultural  Review). — Among  the  :  rincipal  Contributors  are  A. 
Allard,  E.  Andre,  C.  Baltet,  F.  Burvenich,  F.  Crepin,  De  De 
Jonge  van  Ellemeet,  O.  de  Kerchove  de  Denterghem,  P.  E.  de 
Puydt,  C.  de  Vis,  J.  Gillon,  A.  M.  C.  Jongkindt  Coninck,  J.  Kick, 
L.  Linden,  C.  Naudin,  B.  Oliverer,  H.  Ortgies,  B.Pynaert,  E. 
Rodigas,  A.  Siraux,  O.  Thomas,  A.  van  Geert  Son,  H  J.  van 
Hnlle,  H.  J.  Veitch,  A.  Wesmael.  and  P.  Wolkenstein. 

This  illustrated  Journal  appears  on  the  1st  of  every  month,  in 
Parts  of  24  pages,  ttvo.,  with  Two  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous 
Engravings. 

Terms  of  Subscription  for  the  United  Kingdom  — One  year 
14s..  payable  in  advance. 

Publishing  Office  :  136,  Rue  de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium 
Post  Office  Orders  made  payable  to  M.  E.  Pvnaf.rt,  Ghent. 

PROTECT  YOUR  GARDENS  b ROM 

I  RAVAGES  OF  BIRDS— TANNED  NETTING,  35 
square  yards  for  is. ;  will  not  rot  if  left  out  in  all  weathers; 
send  any  width  ;  carriage  paid  on  all  orders  over  5s. ;  as  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  Royal  Gardens.  Hundreds  ol  testimonials. — 
HENRY  J.  GASSON,  Fish  Merchant,  Rye. 


IMPORTANT. 


TO  GARDENERS.  AMATEURS,  AND  OTHERS 

WHO  FUMIGATE  HOUSES 

To  KILL  “  FLY”  or  “  THR IP.’ 


You  will  shortly  be  ordering  your  supply  of  fumigat¬ 
ing  material.  Why  lay  in  a  heavy  stock  of  tobacco  paper, 
jncortain  in  quality,  often  disappointing,  and  very  unpleasant 
to  use,  when  you  can  have  a  safe,  reliable  article,  and 
one  that  is  pleasant  to  use  ? 

rHE  FIRST  OF  ITS  CLASS  AND  STILL  THE  ONLY  ORE 

on  which  you  can  thoroughly  depend.  The  manufacture  is 
nuch  improved,  and  it  can  be  ordered  without  any  risk  of 
the  disappointments  which  frequently  attend  other  fumiga- 
:ing  materials. 


Prices — For  houses  ( 1000  cub.  ft..  No.  3  Roll,  1  -  each  |  Post 
with  a  capacity  of  *  2000  ,,  „  4  ,,  19  „  f  Free. 

The  Rolls  may  be  cut  for  houses  of  a  smaller  capacity,  or 
to  make  up  required  quantities  for  larger  houses. 
LEMON  OIL  INSECTICIDE.— The  safest  and  most 
effective  Liquid  Insecticide  tor  Dipping  or  Syringing. 
Prices ,  post  free: — Pints,  1  10;  Quarts ,  3  3;  Half  Galls.,  5  9. 
TL1 RR ft N, EUCHAR1S  MITE  KILLER -A  truly 
valuable  remedy.  Has  saved  thousands  of  bulbs. 

Prices,  post  free — %-Pts.,  1  9;  Pts..  2  9;  Qts.,  i  9  ;  b-Gals.,  8/. 
Or  from  your  Seedsman. 


Just  Published. 

NLW  PLANT  CATALOGUE 

For  i892. 

Post  free  3  stamps.  Gratis  to  Customers. 

This  interesting  Catalogue  contains  lists  of  everything 
required  for  the  garden  at  this  season. 

SEND  FOR  A  COPY. 

CLI  BRAN'S  Oldfield  Nurseries,  ALTRINCHAM: 

10  &  12,  Market  Street,  MANCHESTER; 

And  Principality  Nurser:es,  Deganwv,  Llandudno. 


Farms.  Estates,  Residences 

[Any  one  desirous  of  Renting  a  Farm  or  Residence,  or 
Purchasing  an  Estate,  can  have  copies  of  th.- 

Midland  counties  herald 

supplied  free  for  sis  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  for 
which  the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and 
six  halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed  “ Midland  Counties 
Herald  Office.  Birmingham.”  The  Multan  Counties  Herald 
always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertisements  relating  to 
Farms  kstates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  be  Let. 


T^HE  FARMER  and  CHAMBER  of 

1  AGRICULTURE  JOURNAL.  Every  Monday.  ONE 
PENNY.  This  JOURNAL,  tn  its  forty-fifth  year,  is  now  pub¬ 
lished  at  One  Penny  weekly,  and  is  the  largest,  cheapest,  and 
best  Agricultural  Paper.  It  contains  al!  the  Agricultural  News  of 
the  Week,  the  latest  Markets,  and  numerous  original  and  inter¬ 
esting  articles  on  Farming  subjects  by  the  leading  Agricultural 
Writers  ot  the  day.  Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Fanner 
Post  free,  6s.  td.  per  annum. 

Fvrmer  Office.  Warrinotov. _ 


ARE  universally  admitted  to  be  worth  a 

Guinea  a  Box  for  Bilious  and  Nervous  Disorders,  such 
as  Wind  and  Pain  in  the  Stomach,  Sick  Headache.  Giddiness, 
Fulness  and  Swelling  after  Meals,  Dizziness  and  Drowsiness, 
Cold  Chills,  Flushings  of  Heat,  Loss  of  Appetite,  Shortness  of 
Breath,  Costiveness,  Scurvy  and  Blotches  on  the  Skin,  Dis¬ 
turbed  Sleep,  Frightful  Dreams,  and  all  Nervous  and  Trembling 
Sensations  &c.  The  fir-^t  dose  will  give  relief  in  twenty 
minutes.  Every  sufferer  is  earnestly  invited  to  try  one  Box  of 
these  Pills  and  they  will  be  acknowledged  to  be 

WORTH  A  GUINEA  A  BOX. 

For  females  ot  all  ages  these  Pills  are  invaluable,  as  a  few 
doses  of  them  carry  off  all  humours,  and  bring  about  all  that  is 
required.  No  female  should  he  without  them.  There  is  no 
medicine  to  be  found  equal  to  Beecham's  Pills  f*<r  removing 
any  obstruction  or  irregularity  of  the  system.  If  taken  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  directions  given  with  each  box,  they  will  soon  restore 
females  of  all  ages  to  sound  and  robust  health.  This  has  been 
proved  by  thousands  who  have  tried  them,  and  found  the 
benefits  which  are  ensured  by  their  use. 

For  a  Weak  Stomach,  Impaired  Digestion,  and  all  Disorders 
of  the  Liver,  they  act  like  magic,  and  a  few  doses  will  be  found 
to  work  wonders  on  the  most  important  organs  in  the  human 
machine.  They  strengthen  the  whole  muscular  system,  restore 
the  long  lost  complexion,  bring  back  the  keen  edge  of  appetite, 
and  aiouse  into  action  with  the  rosebud  of  health  the  whole 
physical  energy  of  the  human  frame.  These  at  e  Facts  testified 
continually  by  members  of  all  classes  of  society,  and  one  of  the 
best  guarantees  to  the  Nervous  and  Debilitated  is,  BEECH  AM  b 
PILLS  have  the  Largest  S.ile  of  any  Patent  Medicine  tn  the  u  orld 

BEECHAM’S  MAGIC  COUGH  PILLS. 

As  a  remedy  for  Coughs  in  general,  Asthma,  Broncnial 
Affections,  HocrseneoS  Shortness  of  Breath,  Tightness  and 
Oppression  ot  tne  Chest,  W  heezing,  &c.,  these  Pills  s*a  j 
unrivalled.  They  are  the  best  ever  ofiered  to  the  public,  and 
will  spieedily  remove  that  sense  of  oppression  and  difficulty  o* 
breathing  which  nightly  deprive  the  patient  of  rest.  Let  any 
person  give  BEECHAM’S  COUGH  PILLS  a  trial  and  the 
most  violent  Cough  will  in  a  short  time  be  removed. 

Prepared  only,  and  Sold  Wholesale  and  Retail,  by  the 
Proprietor,  Thomas  Beecham,  St.  Helens,  Lancashire,  in  Boxes 
9§d.,  is.  i£d.  and  2s.  9d.  each. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Patent  Medicine  Dealers  every¬ 
where. 

N.B.— Full  directions  are  given  with  each  box. 
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A  NEW  AND  CHEAPER 

Now  Ready, 

With  Supplementary  Chapter  on  the 

Price,  Is.  fid.  Post  Free,  Is. 


EDITION, 

Yellow  Ground. 

7d, 


THE  CARNATION: 

Its  History,  Properties,  and  Management ; 

WITH 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE  BEST  VARIETIES  IN  CULTIVATION, 

BY 

E.  S.  DODWELL, 

Hun.  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Carnation  and  Picotee  Union. 


GARDENING  WORLD  ”  OFFICE,  1,  CLEMENT’S  INN,  STRAND,  W.C. 


MERRYWEATHER’S  HIGH-CLASS  GARDEN  HOSES. 


SPHINCTER  GRIP. 


LAST  TEN  YEARS. 

SEE  TESTIMONIAL  BELOW. 

ON  THE  LINES  OF  THE  HOSE  MADE 
BY  MERRYWEATHER  &  SONS  FOR 
1  HEIR  CELEBRATED  FIRE  ENGINES. 


NON-KIN  KABLE 


See  that  every  Hose  has  1VI erry weather’s  na me  on  it. 


Merryweather  and  Sons  continue  to  guarantee  all  their  high-class  Hoses  to  pass  the  severe  British 
Government  tests— a  sure  warranty  of  good  quality  and  longevity.  Buy  direct  from  an  old-established  house. 

The  Non-kinkable  Red-Grey  Hose  (Unarmoured)  is,  in  certain  cases,  to  be  preferred  as  more  suitable. 
“  Messrs.  Merryweather  and  Sons,  ‘‘Bedford  Park,  Chiswick,  Jan.  14th,  1891. 

“  Dear  Sirs,— I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  working  of  the  lengths  of  hose  supplied  in  May,  1881, 
which  are  still  in  use  and  are  most  satisfactory.— Yours  faithfully,  (Signed)  “HURST  DANIELL.’’ 

For  Metryweather’s  Garden  Pumps  see  page  748. 

For  “  Guaranteed  High  Class  Sphincter  Grip  Armoured  Hose  ”  order  direct  from 

MERRYWEATHER  &  SONS  (Ld,)5  63,  LONG  ACRE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(patented). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floral  Decorators 
Price ,  f>er  dozen ,  3s.  9 d.,  post  paid. 

TO  BE  HAD  OF 

OTTTRAM, 

7,  MOORE  PARK  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 


Charming  Climbers, 

For  Conseivatorics,  Balconies ,  Pillars ,  Windows,  Greenhouses,  &c. 

Cobasa  Scandens,  Chilian  Glory  Flower,  Eccremocarpus 
scaber,  Ipomaeas,  Cardispermum,  3,  is.  3d.;  Lophospermum, 
Tropaeolum  canariensis,  Lobi,  Thunbergias.  various,  4,  is.  3d  ; 
delightful  novelties.  Hose-in-Hose,  or  Duplex  Mimulus, 
Phlox  D.  Cuspidata  and  Fimbriata,  4,  is.  3H.;  Eucalyptus,  3, 
is.  3d.;  Solanum  capsicastrum,  Mimulas,  Gaillardias, 
Nicotiana  affinis,  Pansy,  Musk,  Tomatos,  12,  is.  3d.;  immense 
double  Sunflower,  3,  is.;  all  free.  Christmas  Winter  White 
Brocoli,  is.  3d.  per  100;  London  Coleworts  Cabbage,  6d.  per 
100;  Thousand-headed  Kale,  6d.  per  100;  thousands  of  Pot 
Roses  (only  the  best)  from  6d.;  Cheney’s  Improved  Garnishing 
Kale,  cooks  beautifully  green,  and  as  a  winter  decorative 
plant,  even  for  the  most  exposed  situations,  is  unequalled, 
is.  3d.  per  score. 

J.  CHENEY,  Cedar  Villa,  Beckenham. 

For  Sale. 

HAMSEROPS  EXCELSA  (2  large), 

good  large  plants,  for  lawn  purposes.— 262a,  Clapham 
Road,  S.W. _ 

Now  is  the  Time  to  Sow. 

ICHARD  DEAN’S  BEAUTIFUL 

COLOURED  PRIMROSES,  in  colours. — Crimson,  pur¬ 
ple,  mauve,  lilac,  sulphur,  and  white.  Each,  2 s.  6 d.  per 
packet ;  a  mixture  of  the  very  finest,  2 s.  6 d.  per  packet. 

Richard  dean’s  giant  poly'- 

ANTHUSES. — Crimson,  purple,  flaked,  edged,  yellow, 
white,  and  mixed.  Each,  is.  per  packet. 

From  the  finest  Prize  Collections  at  the  Exhibitions  of  the 
National  Auricula  Society.  Full  directions  for  sowing.  Cata¬ 
logues  of  Choice  Flower  Seeds  on  application. 

RICHARD  DEAN,  Seed  Grower,  Ealing,  London,  W. 

R~EADERS  of  THE  'GARDENING 

WORLD  requiring  back  Niunhersto  complete  Volumes, 
can  obtain  same,  post  free,  for  i id.  each,  direct  from  the 
Publisher. 


Covers  for  binding  any  Volume  kept  in  Slock,  2 s.  each;  post 
free,  2s.  4M. 


Handsomely  bound  Volumes,  I.  to  VII ,  (s.  6 d.  each. 


All  back  Volumes  and  Numbers  kept  in  stock. 


1,  CLEMENT'S  INN,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


FERNS  &  FERN  CULTURE. 

128  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  bound  in  cloth.  By  J. 
BIRKENHEAD,  F.R.H  S.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the 
Cultivation  and  Propagation  of  Stove,  Greenhouse,  and  Hardy 
Ferns.  Every  cultivator  or  lover  of  Ferns  should  possess  a 
copy.  Price  is.  3d.,  post  free  from  the  Author,  Fern  Nursery, 
Sale,  Manchester. 


Mr.  Dodwell’s  Grand  Carnations. 

THE  FINEST  GROWN,  all  Classes,  10/6  per  doz. 

Also  3,000  Unbloomed  Seedlings,  warranted 
of  the  highest  parentage,  unrivalled  whether  for 
bedding  or  forcing  for  bpring  flowering. 

4/-  per  Doz.  ;  25/-  per  100. 

Special  Terms  for  Quantities.  Particulars  on 
application. 

The  Cottage.  Stanley  Road,  Oxford. 


If  you  want  to  know  the  best  way  to 

Pot  your  Chrysanthemums, 

SEND  FOR 

“Chrysanthemums,  and  how  to  grow  them,” 

By  C.  E.  SHEA,  Esq. 

Post  Free,  9  Stamps. 

H.  ,J  .  JONES, 

RYECROFT  NURSERY,  LEWISHAM. 


CUTBUSH’S  MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel  (is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package),  or  6d.  per 
cake ;  free  by  Parcel  Post,  is. 

None  genuine  unless  in  sealed  pack¬ 
ages,  and  printed  cultural  directions 
enclosed  with  our  signatures  attached. 

New  publication,  “  Mushrooms,  and 
How  to  Grow  Them,”  by  Luke  Ellis, 
should  be  read  by  everyone  interested 
in  the  growth  of  Mushrooms.  Price  6d.} 
free  by  post,  yd. 

WM.  CUTBUSH  Sc  SON, 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants , 

HIGHGATE  NURSERIES,  N.;  &  BARNET,  HERTS 


SOW  NOW 

FOR 

SPRING 

FLOWERING 

DICKSONS, 

(limited  ) 


All  the  best  varieties  of  Myoso- 
tis  (Forget-me-nots),-  Silenes, 
East  Lothian  and  Biompton 
Stocks,  Wallflowers,  Pansies, 
Primroses,  Polyanthus,  &c. 
i  Per  pkt.,  6d.,  Is.,  &  Is.  6d.,  post  free 
Seed  Merchants, 

Nurserymen,  &c.,  UllljijlIiUi 


WINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE.— The 

V  best  book  on  Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden,  Chiswick  ; 
Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee.  Demy  8vo.,  Handsomely 
bound  in  Cloth.  Price,  5s. ;  post  free.  5s  3 d. — 1,  Clement’s  Inn, 
Strand,  London,  W.C.  Now  booking  Orders  for  New 
Edition. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  745. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  or  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Tuesday,  July  26.— Royal  Horticultural  Society:  Committee 
Meetings  at  Drill  Hall.NationdlCarnation  andPicoieeShow. 
Beckenham  Flower  Show. 

Wednesday,  July  27. — Hessle  Flower  Show  (2  days). 

Bishop's  Waltham  Flower  Show. 

Thursday,  July  28.— Southwell  Rose  Show. 

Halifax  Rose  Show. 

St.  Ives  Flower  Show. 

Friday,  July  29. — Sale  of  Oichids  at  Protheroe  and  Morris’ 
Rooms. 

Saturday,  July  30.— Brighton  “  New  ”  Horticultural  Society 
(2  days). 

Ripley  Rose  Show. 

Southampton  Flower  Show  (2  days). 
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Ilf  lection  Flowers. — If  ever  it  should 
‘  happen  that  in  this  country  general 
elections  should  fall  always  at  one  particu¬ 
lar  season  of  the  year,  it  might  then  be 
possible  for  florists  to  specially  cater  for 
the  fancies  of  the  vaiious  political  parties 
in  the  matter  of  colours.  As  it  is  these 
great  functions  fall  at  all  sorts  of  times  and 
seasons,  sometimes  indeed  when  flowers 
are  very  difficult  to  obtain;  but  the  recent 
one  certainly  did  come  at  a  great  flower 
time,  and  the  fancies  of  the  various  parties 
for  flower  colours  were  easily  satisfied. 
And  yet  it  would  seem  that  no  special 
effort  was  made  to  furnish  flowers  of  good 
quality  except  to  those  politicians  who 
having  red  as  their  party  hue  were  enabled 
to  wear  Roses,  Carnations,  Pelargoniums, 
or  other  very  good  high  coloured  flowers. 

Those  whose  tastes  were  of  the  orange 
order  had  little  better  than  common  pot 
Marigolds  or  Thunbergian  Lilies,  and  the 
most  liberal  caterer  of  such  flowers  could 
hardly  expect  to  realise  a  fortune  through 
the  sale  of  such  indifferent  material.  Then 
the  blue  politicians  chiefly  flavoured  the 
blue  Corn  Bottle,  than  which  few  flowers 
are  hardier  or  more  easily  produced,  and 
have  not  in  them  the  making  of  wealth. 
Red,  orange,  and  blue  seem  to  be  the  chief 
party  colours,  varying  so  much  in  some 
places  that  what  is  one  party  colour  in  one 
county  is  that  of  the  other  side  elsewhere. 

Blue  and  white  in  conjunction  was  some¬ 
times  found  in  blue  Cornflowers  and  white 
Pinks,  and  orange  and  purple  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  was  also  seen  in  pot  Marigolds  and 
purple  Sweet  Peas.  When  flowers  are  not 
obtainable  ribbons  are  usually  employed, 
but  in  the  summer  flowers  are  cheaper  and 
most  favoured.  Happily,  although  flowers 
thus  represent  political  factions,  they  do 
not  of  necessity  represent  party  strife  of  a 
personal  kind,  hence  there  is  no  harm  in 
employing  them  for  political  devices. 
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ool  Orchids  for  Amateurs. — It  seems 
very  difficult  indeed  to  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  many  persons  that  there  are 
Orchids  which,  coming  generally  from  ele¬ 
vated  districts  in  presumably  tropical 
countries,  thrive  not  only  well,  but  rather 
best  in  a  comparatively  low  temperature. 
It  has  been  so  much  the  rule  to  associate 
with  Orchid  culture  both  great  cost  and 
great  heat  that  the  growing  of  collections, 
even  small  ones,  has  been  regarded  as 
quite  outside  the  capacities  of  a  poor 
amateur.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  E. 
Handley,  of  Bath,  for  letting  in  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  light  upon  this 
interesting  subject  in  a  capital  paper, 
bright  and  practical,  which  he  read  before 
the  fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  the  last  meeting. 

First,  the  reader  impressed  upon  his 
audience  the  fact  that  whilst  the  costly 
Orchids  when  sold  were  the  only  ones 
heard  of  in  the  press,  thousands  of  really 
beautiful  sorts  could  often  be  picked  up  at 
the  cost  of  a  few  shillings  each,  and  these 
were  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
amateur.  He  preferred  a  lean-to  house, 
floor  of  ashes,  aspect  north-west,  venti¬ 
lation  in  front  by  means  of  shutters  near 
the  ground  and  close  to  the  pipes,  and 
shutters  in  the  roof  at  the  back  ;  also 
plenty  of  heating  power,  as  a  good  gentle 
warmth  was  better  than  forced  heat  from  a 
few  pipes.  Of  species  and  varieties  that 
did  well  in  a  cool  house  were  specially 
mentioned  Odontoglossums,  Oncidiums, 
Masdevallias,  Cypripediums,  Sophronitis, 
Cattleyas,  Laelias,  etc. 

Orchids  seemed  to  have  their  fancies  and 
would  sometimes  do  badly  in  one  part  of  a 
house  and  well  in  another.  Like  all  other 
vegetation  they  were  subject  to  insect 
pests,  but  the  battle  with  depreditors  gave 
zest  to  life  and  cultivation.  When  this 
paper  is  published  in  the  Society’s  journal, 
as  of  course  it  will  be,  we  trust  it  will  be 
widely  read,  because  it  should  help  to  give 
a  material  fillip  to  cool  Orchid  culture 
among  many  whose  fear  of  cost  and  trouble 
now  prevent  from  becoming  orchidists. 


ouillie  Bordelaise.  — We  refer  to  this 
now  somewhat  famous  mixture  be¬ 
cause  the  time  for  its  application  is  at 
hand.  It  is  obvious  that  ere  the  black 
spot  of  the  fungus,  Phytopthora  infestans, 
makes  its  fell  appearance  on  the  leaves  of 
the  Potato  plants,  the  Bordeaux  mixture, 
if  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  preventative, 
must  be  applied.  We  unfortunately  at 
present  know  comparatively  little  as  to 
its  powers,  whether  they  be  preventative 
or  remedial,  but  Mr.  Henri  Vilmorin  the 
other  day  told  us  of  its  original  discovery, 
and  that  leads  to  the  impression  that  it 
does  prevent  disease  attacks. 

It  appears  that  in  one  of  the  French 
departments  some  stakes  used  to  support 
vines  had  been  either  dressed  with  or 
dipped  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  vines  sustained 
by  those  stakes  were  not  affected  with  the 
prevalent  vine  mould  or  fungus.  Further 
inquiry  led  to  experiment,  and  hence  it 
was  found  that  the  sulphate  of  copper 
mixed  with  lime  was  a  powerful  check  or 
antidote  to  fungoid  moulds  on  plants. 
Tried  upon  Potato  breadths  it  proved  to 
be  successful,  and  being  a  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture  it  obtained  its  now  well-known 
appellation.  The  proportions  have  been 
set  forth  as  properly  equal ;  as  for  instance 
2  lbs.  ol  sulphate  of  copper  well  mixed 
with  water  in  one  tub,  and  2  lbs.  of  fresh 
slacked  lime  mixed  with  enough  of  water 
to  liquefy  it  in  another,  then  finally  added 
in  one  vessel  to  20  gallons  of  water. 

This  mixture  should  be  sprayed  lightly 


and  in  a  vapourous  form  on  to  the  Potato 
breadths  now  and  again  a  fortnight  later, 
and  if  disease  abounds  yet  once  again. 
Such  dressings  should  save  the  breadths 
from  harm.  In  any  case  we  urge  readers 
to  try  the  solution  at  once,  especially  upon 
varieties  that  are  the  most  subject  to 
disease,  as  disease-resisting  varieties  do 
not  suffer  from  the  fungus  appreciably. 


^Feather  Prospects.— We  are  getting 
rapidly  to  the  end  of  July,  and  have 
no  cause  for  congratulation  so  far  that  the 
month  has  been  particularly  generous  of 
heat  or  sunshine.  Really  there  is  much  of 
Far  and  trembling  as  to  whether,  after  all, 
we  may  not  later  have  to  record  another 
comparatively  cold,  wet  summer,  because 
conditions  point  to  that  exceeding  misfor¬ 
tune.  Those  of  our  garden  readers  who  are 
not  farmers  in  ever  so  small  a  way  have 
not  upon  their  minds  at  least  any  concern 
as  to  how  their  late  hay  crops  are  to  be 
harvested.  On  the  other  hand  those  whose 
concern  is  with  flower  shows  have  infinite 
worry  and  weariness,  because  of  all  social 
functions  the  flower  show  perhaps  suffers 
most  in  wet  weather. 

Much  as  we  may  be  gratified  to  have  a 
comparatively  dry  winter,  it  seems  to  be 
almost  certain  that  we  shall  have  to  pay 
the  penalty  for  that  favour  by  enduring  in 
a  season  of  far  greater  importance  very 
much  of  discomfort  and  of  loss  because  of 
heavy  rains.  It  does  happen  that  in  this 
country  at  least  the  most  fertile  years  are 
those  which  include  warm,  dry  summers. 
The  present  is  the  third  summer  that  has 
been  somewhat  cold  and  wet,  and  although 
it  is  too  much  to  say  that  appreciable 
harm  has  been  done  yet,  it  is  certain 
that  sunshine,  which  is  after  all  the  chief 
factor  in  the  production  of  good  crops, 
has  been  lacking  and  cannot  be  replaced. 

But  cold,  wet  weather  brings  loss  in 
many  ways  to  us  all,  ap  1  rt  from  injurious 
effects  upon  gardening  and  produce.  We 
find  trade  always  to  be  far  more  active  in 
fine  weather  than  it  is  when  the  season  is 
cold  and  ungenerous,  and  every  day  which 
is  wet  serves  to  check  expenditure  and  to 
narrow  trade  in  myriads  of  directions. 
That  there  is  a  tendency  at  present  on  the 
part  of  trade  to  narrow  apart  from  weather 
influences,  there  has  for  several  months 
been  ample  evidence,  and  it  seems  to  be 
but  too  certain  that  bad  weather  will  only 
help  to  make  that  trade  restriction  all  the 
more  apparent. 

- - 

Mr.  J.  R.  Wilson,  late  foreman  at  Leckmellin 
Gardens,  Ross-shire,  has  been  engaged  as  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Middleton,  Haselbeach  Hall,  Northampton. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next  meeting  of 
the  above  society  will  be  held  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
James  Street,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  on  Tuesday, 
July  26th.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  exhibits  the 
National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society  will  hold  its 
annual  show,  and  the  special  prizes  offered  by  Mr. 
Martin  Smith  will  be  competed  for.  At  3  p  m.,  Mr. 
A.  ].  Manda,  of  theUnited  States  Nurseries,  Hextable, 
Swanley,  will  give  a  lecture  on  "  Insect-eating  Plants  " 
in  connection  with  which  a  number  of  exhibits  are 
expected. 

Flower  Show  Fixtures. — The  following  fixtures 
have  been  recently  announced  : —  Cheadle  Flower 
Show,  August  12th  and  13th;  Leicester  Early 
Chrysanthemum  and  Dahlia  Show,  September  10th  ; 
Portmadoc  Flower  Show,  August  5th  ;  Sheffield 
Flower  Show,  August  29th  and  30th  ;  Sheffield  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Show,  November  nth  and  12th  ;  Hornsey 
Chrysanthemum  Show,  November  9th  and  10th. 

Plants  Certificated  from  1859  to  1892. — The  council 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  have  decided  to 
issue  a  carefully  compiled  list  of  all  awards  made 
since  the  year  1859,  arranged  as  follows  for  the  sake 
of  convenience,  viz.  : — Parti.  All  Flowering  Plants, 
Shrubs,  &c.  (Orchids  excepted)  Part  2.  Ferns 
and  other  Cryptogams.  Part  3.  Orchids.  Part  4. 
Fruits  and  Vegetables. 


Hybridising  Roses. -Mr.  Dawson,  curator]  of  the 
Arnold  Arboretum,  has  done  a  great  deal  in  this  line 
and  achieved  some  remarkable  results.  He  has  en¬ 
larged  the  blooms  of  Rugosa  and  deepened  its  colour, 
doubled  and  increased  in  size  of  blooms  of  multiflora, 
and  so  on.  But  he  tells  me  he  can  only  hybridise 
these  Roses  satisfactorily  indoors  ;  outside  plants  no 
matter  how  carefully  pollenated  are  very  shy  at 
crossing. —  Wm.  Falconer,  in  American  Florist. 

A  Wonderful  Cal  la. — A  Mr.  Searles,  of  Windsor  in 
the  Connecticut  Valley, is  the  owner  of  a  very  strange 
Calla  which  has  been  in  his  garden  for  many  years, 
and  this  is  what  it  has  done  according  to  his  own 
showing  in  the  New  Yoik  Times  "  The  day  that  my 
first  wife  died  there  was  a  handsome  blossom  on  the 
Lily.  That  was  over  twenty  years  ago,  and  on  the 
day  she  was  buried  the  blossom  suddenly  withered 
and  died.  In  all  the  twenty  years  since  there  has 
been  no  blossoms  on  the  plant,  but  on  the  day  my 
second  wife  (a  sister  to  the  first)  died  a  rich  fine  bud 
appeared  on  the  Calla,  and  on  the  day  of  her  burial 
it  bloomed  out  beautifully.”  Wonderful  is  it  not, 
even  for  America  ? 

Heivy  Rainfall. — The  rainfall  over  the  south  of 
England  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday  last  was 
exceptionally  heavy.  At  the  camp  at  Bisley,  where 
the  shooting  for  the  Queen’s  Prize  was  being 
actually  carried  out,  a  meteorological  expert  had 
some  calculations  made  out  for  him  by  a  scientific 
engineer,  who  assured  him  that  about  2,000  tons  of 
water  fell  on  the  800  acres  of  Bisley  Common.  The 
rain  was  accompanied  by  a  blustering  and  driving 
wind  from  the  west.  Early  on  Wednesday  morning 
the  storm  was  renewed  with  even  greater  force,  and 
must  have  done  considerable  damage  in  gardens, 
especially  to  tender  improperly  secured  plants,  and 
in  the  fields  to  the  standing  crops  of  Corn,  which  is 
still  very  green  even  in  the  south. 

Hardiness  of  Disporium  Leschenaultianum. — Several 
species  of  this  Liliaceous  genus  are  natives  of  North 
America  and  hardy  in  this  country.  D.  Leschen¬ 
aultianum  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Ceylon  and 
Southern  India,  and  having  been  recently  intro¬ 
duced  to  this  country  was  grown  for  some  years  as  a 
greenhouse  plant.  Latterly  it  was  transferred  to  the 
open  ground  in  the  rockery  at  Kew,  where  without 
any  other  than  the  natural  protection  afforded  it  by 
the  shelter  of  its  surroundings,  it  withstood  the 
inclemency  of  last  winter  and  has  been  flowering  for 
the  past  month  or  more.  The  stems  are  about  a 
foot  in  height,  with  ovate,  ribbed,  and  deep  green 
leaves,  and  drooping,  bell-shaped  white  flowers, 
generally  produced  in  pairs. 

A  biennial  E'-yngiuin — The  cultivated  species  of 
Eryngium  are  mostly  perennial,  but  E.  giganteum 
proves  to  be  only  of  biennial  duration.  At  all  events 
the  plant  dies  after  having  flowered  and  perfected 
seeds.  This  it  does  freely,  and  the  seeds  germinate 
readily  whether  they  are  gathered  and  sown  under 
cover  or  allowed  to  fall  of  their  own  accord,  and 
come  up  where  they  may.  In  the  latter  case  the 
seedlings  have  only  to  be  lifted  and  transferred  to 
their  permanent  positions,  where  they  may  be 
encouraged  to  make  a  vigorous  growth. 

The  Beddington  an  J  Carshalton  Horticultural  Society 
will  hold  its  annual  show  and  fete  on  Monday, 
August  1st.  One  of  the  special  features  will  be  a 
flower  stall,  conducted  in  aid  of  the  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund. 

G  rdeners’  Orphan  Fund.— At  the  recent  Croydon 
Rose  Show,  the  sum  of  £8  Gs.  was  realised  by  the 
sale  of  flowers  in  aid  of  this  fund. 

The  Spikenard  o’ the  Ancients. — The  roots  and  lower 
portion  of  the  stems  of  the  species  of  Nardostachys 
are  powerfully  fragrant  and  those  of  N.  Jatamansi 
are  believed  by  Dr.  Royle  to  have  furnished  the 
Spikenard  of  the  ancients.  If  it  is  that  of  ancient 
Palestine  it  must,  like  the  spices  we  read  of,  have 
been  carried  overland  by  the  caravans  or  mounted 
and  itinerant  merchantmen  of  those  days.  A  flower¬ 
ing  specimen  of  this  plant  may  be  seen  on  the  rock¬ 
ery  at  Kew.  It  is  about  6  in.  to  10  in.  high  with 
spathulate  and  lanceolate,  distantly  serrate  leaves 
and  small  pale  pink  flowers  in  dense  cymosa  heads. 

In  a  Spring  Meadow. — Butter  Cup — Well,  1  never! 
That  man  with  spectacles  called  me  a  Ranunculus 
bulbosus.  Such  an  insult !  how  dare  he  ? 

Dandelion— Insult,  indeed  !  what  would  you  think 
if  he’d  said  you  were  a  Taraxacum  Densleonis  ? 

Butter  Cup — Did  he  say  that  of  you  ? 

Dandelion —Yes,  he  did;  just  this  minute  ! 

Butter  Cup— Let’s  sue  him  for  defamation  of 
character. 

Dandelion — Let’s  ! — Puck. 
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new  §  wm e  pii'NNTg. 

The  plants  and  flowers  described  below  were 
exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  the  12th  inst.,  and  received  awards 
according  to  merit. 

Linaria  vulgaris  peloria. — The  flowers  of  this 
very  singular  variety  are  pale  yellow  with  an  orange 
throat,  and  in  this  they  do  not  differ  much  from  the 
type.  The  formation  of  the  corolla  is,  however,  very 
extraordinary,  for  instead  of  being  irregular  with  one 
spur  and  two  lips,  it  is  regular  with  five  equal  sized 
reflexed  lobes,  and  five  equally  well-formed  spurs  at 
the  base.  One  or  two  peculiar  appendages  may  also 
frequently  be  observed  at  the  base  of  the  corolla,  close 
by  the  origin  of  the  spurs,  but  their  morphological 
homology  is  not  very  apparent.  Cut  flowers  were 
shown  by  Wm.  Marshall,  Esq.,  Auchinraith,  Bexley, 
and  received  a  First-class  Certificate. 

Gaillardia  Aurora. — The  ray  florets  of  this 
variety  are  tubular  and  bright  yellow,  with  reddish 
or  orange  buff  tubes,  and  the  variety  is  therefore 
very  distinct  from  the  ordinary  flat-rayed  form.  The 
disc  is  large  and  crimson  brown.  An  Award  of 
Merit  was  accorded  it  when  shown  by  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham. 

Lilium  Bloomerianum  magnificum. — The  leaves 
of  this  Lily  are  lanceolate,  whorled,  and  of  a  deep 
shining  green.  The  large  and  bold  flowers  are 
pendent  and  revolute,  orange  coloured  at  the  base, 
and  spotted  with  crimson,  while  the  whole  upper 
portion  is  orange  crimson,  sombwhat  after  the  style 
of  L.  pardalinum.  Altogether  the  flowers  are 
darker  than  those  of  the  type  which  botanically  is 
more  correctly  known  as  L.  Humboldti.  An  Award 
of  Merit  was  accorded  it  when  shown  by  Mr.  Ware. 

Lilium  maritimum. — The  leaves  of  this  little 
known  variety  are  lanceolate,  scattered,  and  of  a 
deep  green.  The  drooping  flowers  are  bell-shaped, 
sometimes  arranged  in  a  curiously  triangular  form, 
orange-scarlet  and  heavily  blotched  with  crimson 
from  the  middle  downward,  and  revolute  at  the  tips. 
On  the  whole  it  is  an  interesting  and  pretty  Lily, 
although  the  medium-sized  flowers  cannot  compete 
with  such  handsome  subjects  as  L.  Humboldti  and 
L.  tigrinum.  A  Botanical  Certificate  was  awarded  it 
when  shown  by  Mr.  Ware. 

Campanula  persicifolia  semiplena.  - —  The 
varieties  of  the  Peach-leaved  Bellflower  are  now 
fairly  numerous,  and  some  are  very  showy.  That 
under  notice  has  large,  deep  blue,  semi-double 
flowers,  consisting  of  two  or  three  corollas  inserted, 
one  within  the  other,  the  outermost  being  the  largest. 
The  stems  acquire  considerable  vigour  when  the 
plant  is  well  grown.  An  Award  o'f  Merit  was 
accorded  the  variety  when  shown  by  Wm.  Marshall, 
Esq. 

Petunia  Schwester  Bonifatia.— This  has  large, 
fully  double  flowers  of  a  rose  colour  with  pink 
edges.  It  differs  from  other  double  varieties  in  the 
excessive  amount  of  curling  or  crisping  of  the 
corolla  with  its  supernumerary  segments.  It  is 
evidently  of  German  origin  judging  from  the  name, 
which  might  be  rendered  into  Sister  Bonifatia.  It 
was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons, 
Swanley,  and  received  an  Award  of  Merit. 

Delphinium  Princess  May. — The  principal  spike 
of  this  variety  attains  a  length  of  18  in.,  and  has 
semi-double  flowers  of  large  size  and  of  a  soft  mauve 
with  bright  sky-blue  margins. 

Delphinium  Sailor  Prince. — The  flowers  of  this 
fine  variety  are  single,  of  great  size  and  intense 
purple,  more  or  less  shaded  with  indigo  blue.  The 
petals  are  small,  black,  covered  with  yellow  hairs 
and  fill  up  the  centre  of  the  flower.  Blue  is  the 
predominating  colour  in  old  flowers.  The  terminal 
spike  varies  from  12  in.  to  18  in.  in  length. 

Delphinium  Henry. — The  flowers  in  this  case 
are  also  large,  semi-double  and  bright  blue.  The 
inner  petals  are  smaller  and  purple  with  a  few  white 
ones  in  the  centre.  The  main  spike  is  about  12  in. 
in  length,  but  numerous  smaller  branches  are  given 
off  from  below. 

Gaillardia  Mr.  Pitcher. — The  flower  heads  of 
this  composite  attain  a  diameter  of  3J  in.  The  flat 
2  to  3-lobed  rays  are  blood  red  with  yellow  tips,  and 
have  a  fine  appearance  around  the  crimson-brown, 
moderate  sized  disc.  All  the  three  Delphiniums  and 
the  Gaillardia  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Kelway  & 
Son,  Langport,  Somerset,  and  received  Awards  of 
Merit. 


Rose  Clio. — This  hybrid  perpetual  is  somewhat 
of  the  same  style  as  La  France.  The  outer  petals 
are  revolute  and  white ;  the  inner  ones  on  the 
contrary  are  erect  and  flesh-coloured  or  almost  pink. 
The  bloom  appears  best  when  about  half  expanded. 
An  Award  of  Merit  was  given  it  when  shown  by 
Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son. 


THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM 

IN  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Our  Chrysanthemum  season  has  come  and  gone,  and 
in  many  instances  stock  has  been  taken  and  placed 
in  the  nursery  bed,  so  that  everything  may  be  in 
readiness  for  the  battle  of'  the  future.  Fortunately 
there  is  no  necessity  here  for  the  "  pot  coddling  "  pro¬ 
cess  so  essentially  necessary  during  the  long  dreary 
stretch  from  October  to  May,  as  at  home.  All  that 
is  required  here  is  to  take  two  or  three  rootlets  from 
each  stool  when  in  flower,  dibble  them  out  a  foot  or 
so  apart,  and  wait  for  a  further  supply,  the  com¬ 
mencement  to  grow  in  real  earnest  taking  place 
about  the  middle  of  November  next.  It  would  sur¬ 
prise  an  English  grower,  accustomed  only  to  the 
method — the  necessarily  lengthy  method — of  culture 
pursued  in  the  old  country,  to  see  what  fine  blooms 
are  produced  in  this  fast  climate,  under  a  culture  of 
some  five  months  only.  This  year  the  battle  was  not 
a  very  spirited  one,  though  many  handsome  flowers 
were  staged.  Notwithstanding,  and  as  showing  the 
growing  interest  taken  in  this  fine,  autumn-flowering 
plant,  some  two  thousand  individual  blooms  were  on 
view  at  the  exhibition  held  in  the  Centennial  Hall,  on 
April  20th  and  21st  last. 

The  fact  that  many  admirers  of  the  "  Mum  ” 
were  but  poorly  represented — some  not  at  all  — 
was  owing  to  the  rather  questionable  proceedings  in 
connection  with  the  1891  meeting  of  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  of  N.S.W.,  many  bona-fide  horticultu¬ 
rists  viewing  the  same  with  extreme  disgust.  True, 
time  works  wonders  in  all  affairs  of  this  sort  ;  all  the 
same  the  sore  is  there  still,  hence  the  apathy  shown 
in  regard  to  the  competition  at  what  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been  a  grand  exhibition  of  the  "  Mum  ”  in 
this  part  of  the  globe.  Last  year  strenuous  en¬ 
deavours  were  made,  and  successfully  made,  to  keep 
out  the  professional  element,  and  who  can  blame  the 
latter  if  they  did  look  somewhat  askance  on  such 
proceedings,  and  did  but  little  to  make  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  what  it  might  have  been  had  any  inducement 
been  held  out  for  them  to  put  their  shoulders  to  the 
wheel  in  real  earnest.  That  happy  time  has  yet  to 
come,  and  signs  are  not  wanting  that  it  will  not  be  in 
the  distant  future,  for  nothing  brings  people  to  their 
senses  more  quickly  than  the  fact  of  the  balance 
being  on  the  wrong  side  the  ledger,  and  likely 
to  stick  there  and  increase  unless  very  drastic 
changes  are  brought  about. 

All  the  principal  prizes  were  taken  by  amateurs, 
and  these  too  in  many  instances  with  remarkably 
fine  blooms,  a  credit  to  the  grower  and  also  to  the 
climate  which  produced  them.  This  applies  more 
especially  to  the  Japanese  section,  many  noble 
examples  of  the  same  being  on  view.  I  think  I  told 
you  in  my  notes  of  last  season  that  very  many  of  our 
best  examples  were  scarcely  ever  found,  or  perhaps 
it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  not  frequently  found, 
in  the  best  collections  at  home.  Excellent  as  Mr. 
Molyneux's  advice  is  to  growers  of  the  "Mum''  in 
the  old  country,  and  no  one  admits  this  with  more 
pleasure  or  gratitude  than  I,  still  I  think  he  has  some¬ 
thing  to  answer  for  in  respect  to  new  varieties,  in  re¬ 
commending  the  rather  extensive  application  of  well- 
known,  tried,  and  reliable  sorts.  Has  not  this  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  make  your  competitions  somewhat  monoto¬ 
nous  ?  Is  not  one  48  or  24  so  much  like  another  that 
in  running  round  the  tables  the  sameness  or  similarity 
of  the  various  trays  has  a  depressing  effect  on  the 
visitor  ?  I  think  so. 

Here  every  variety  with  a  name  has  a  fair  and 
reasonable  trial,  with  the  result  that  new  and  old  are 
pitted  against  each  other,  and  the  best  in  form  and 
colour  (other  things  being  equal)  should  win.  I  say 
should  win  advisedly,  for  we  are  badly  off  in  the 
matter  of  judges  as  yet,  and  few  employed  in  that 
capacity  rigidly  examine  the  exhibits  ere  making 
their  award,  which  under  the  circumstances  is  as 
likely  to  be  incorrect  as  not.  Exhibitors  as  a  rule 
are  apt  to  value  their  own  flowers  too  highly  I  knew 
when  placed  in  competition  with  others.  When  ex¬ 
hibitors  feel  compelled  to  express  an  opinion  that  the 
judges  have  placed  them  too  high  up,  something  is 


radically  wrong  with  the  decisions  given,  and  this 
was  the  case  in  more  than  one  instance  at  our  recent 
show.  It  will  right  itself  in  time,  no  doubt,  for  we 
are  as  yet  only  in  our  infancy  with  this  fine  flower, 
and  good  judges  are  not  born. 

Some  of  the  finest  flowers  exhibited  were  Lady  T. 
Lawrence,  as  last  year  the  best  incurved  Jap  in  the 
show  ;  Syringa,  always  a  remarkably  good  flower 
here,  and  very  reliable.  (Has  this  latter  variety — it 
is  not  new — had  a  fair  trial  in  the  old  country  ? ) 
Viviand  Morel,  Condor,  Stanstead  White,  Mrs. 
Anthony  Waterer,  Violet  Rose,  Beauty  of  Castle- 
wood,  Sunset,  M.  A.  E.  Carriere,  M.  Leo  Delibes,  and 
other  well-known  standard  varieties.  Mrs.  Alpheus 
Hardy  is  another  failure  here,  and  although  Louis 
Bcehmer  was  shown  in  decent  form,  I  am  not  particu¬ 
larly  struck  with  its  colour,  if  it  has  a  colour,  which 
I  much  doubt.  Its  constitution  is  good  however, 
and  that  is  more  than  can  be  written  of  Mrs.  Alpheus 
Hardy,  which  is  wretched  in  the  extreme.  1  must 
not  forget  to  mention  Puritan,  another  grand  sort ; 
whether  for  exhibition,  cut  bloom,  or  specimen 
plant  it  would  be  hard  to  beat.  At  the  Melbourne 
Exhibition  I  am  told  the  best  specimen  Jap— a  good 
plant — was  Lady  T.  Lawrence. 

I  had  a  run  out  a  few  days  ago  to  visit  another 
correspondent  of  yours,  "  G.  H.  K."  I  found  every¬ 
thing  as  I  expected  in  Mr.  Von  der  Heyde’s  garden 
at  Strathfield  under  his  charge  in  first-rate  order, 
though  he  don't  seem  quite  reconciled  to  the  Buffalo 
sward  in  front  of  hisemployer’s  residence — Hobson’s 
choice  in  this  climate — however,  even  that  is  as  fit  as 
hands  can  make  it.  Of  course  while  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Strathfield  I  had  to  pay  a  visit  to  your 
old  friend,  "  C.  B.,"  and  I  found  him  lost  to  sight  in 
the  midst  of  about  30,000  of  his  favourites,  the  "ever- 
bloomers,"  for  which  Homebush  is  getting  cele¬ 
brated.  It  is  well  that  the  Roses  retain -their  beau¬ 
tiful  and  delicate  tints  in  this  far-off  land,  for  it  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  an  Englishman's  skin  when 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  an  Australian  sun  for  a  few 
summers.  Could  you,  Mr.  Editor,  have  but  looked  in 
upon  us  for  a  few  moments  as  we  stood  amongst  ihe 
lovely  bloom  displayed  in  such  profusion  on  my 
friend's  plants,  your  admiration  for  the  queen  of 
flowers  would  have  been  intensified  ;  but  had  you 
turned  your  gaze  upon  us,  well,  to  say  the  least,  the 
contrast  would  have  "  hit  you  hard."  Friend  C.  B. 
has  recently  opened  out  in  the  Strand  here,  where,  if 
ready  courtesy  and  strict  attention  to  business  does 
meet  with  its  reward,  he  will  meet  with  it  no  doubt 
Of  a  certainty  no  one  here  can  place  such  wares  in  the 
window  in  the  shape  of  Roses  as  he,  so  his  chances 
should  be  second  to  none. 

We  are  having  lovely  weather  here  now.  French 
Beans  are  still  being  picked  in  quantity,  and  the  last 
of  the  Pines  (Smooth  Cayenne)  and  Bananas  (Musa 
Cavendishii)  are  being  cut.  Violets  are  plentiful, 
and  Narcissi  are  just  holding  up  their  heads  in  the 
beds  and  borders,  theugh  winter  work  is  in  full 
swing. — J.  H.  H.,  Cranb rook,  N.S.  IF.,  May  3 isl,  1892. 

BEGONIAS  IN  AMERICA. 

A  friend  who  is  visiting  the  United  States,  writing 
from  New  York  on  the  6th  inst.,  says: — "I  have 
been  out  to  see  Mr.  Griffin  among  other  Englishmen 
who  have  settled  down  in  the  States,  and  was  fairly 
‘knocked  ’  with  what  I  saw  in  the  Begonia  way,  and 
especially  with  a  strain  of  sweet-scented  varieties. 
Mr.  Griffin  is  located  at  the  Oasis  Nursery,  Long 
Island,  and  besides  a  grand  lot  of  plants  under  glass, 
he  has  over  two  acres  planted  out  with  Begonias  in 
the  burning  sun — and  old  Sol  does  shine  here. 
Needless  to  say  they  are  doing  splendidly,  and  will 
soon  be  a  sea  of  bloom.  Two  large  houses  are  for 
the  moment  the  centre  of  attraction  to  visitors,  and 
the  flowers,  both  singles  and  doubles,  are  remarkably 
good  in  habit  and  in  the  form  and  colour  of  the 
flowers.  The  cultivation  surprised  me  not  a  little 
also,  for  I  saw  some  doubles  with  some  fifty  and 
more  stems,  making  specimens  4  ft.  through,  but  .1 
will  write  you  more  about  these  anon. 

"  Of  sweet-scented  varieties  I  saw  several  thousand 
plants  in  flower.  They  are  unmistakably  and 
deliciously  scented,  and  what  this  race  will  do 
towards  still  further  popularising  these  glorious 
flowers  it  is  quite  beyond  my  power  to  estimate. 
They  have  been  obtained  by  crossing  B.  Bowmanni 
and  a  garden  hybrid  named  Fulgens,  with  ordinary 
varieties  of  stronger  habit  and  possessing  larger 
flowers,  and  the  result  is  a  success  on  which  Mr. 
Griffin  may  be  heartily  congratulated.” 
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A  GARDENERS’  HOLIDAY 

IN  DEVONSHIRE. 

On  Wednesday  of  last  week  the  members  of  the 
Exeter  Gardeners’  Association,  which  now  ranks  as 
the  second  best  of  its  kind  in  the  country  though  only 
established  some  twelve  months  ago,  held  their  first 
summer  meeting,  which  took  the  form  of  a  pleasant 
outing,  the  places  visited  being  Winslade,  the  seat  of 
the  Rev.  A.  W.  Hamilton  Gell  ;  Bystock,  the  seat  of 
J.  P.  Bryce,  Esq.  ;  and  Bicton,  the  seat  of  the  Hon. 
Mark  Rolle.  The  party,  which  numbered  about 
seventy,  proceeding  by  way  of  Heavitree.  first  visited 
Winslade,  where  they  were  shown  over  the  conser¬ 
vatories  and  pleasure-grounds  by  Mr.  Barnes,  the 
gardener.  The  members  greatly  admired  the  fine 
specimen  plants  to  be  seen  in  the  conservatory, 
amongst  them  being  half-a-dozen  noble  maidenhair 
Ferns  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  large  conserva¬ 
tory,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  bird’s  nest  Fern,  some 
magnificent  Palms,  and  a  very  brightly -coloured  flori- 
ferous  Bougainvillea,  which  covered  the  roof  of  the 
alcove  of  the  conservatory,  and  gave  a  rich  setting  to 
the  Dracaenas  and  Palms.  In  the  grounds,  among 
other  notable  specimens  of  conifers,  was  a  magnificent 
example  of  the  Hemlock  Spruce,  a  tree  22  feet  high, 
and  another  of  the  maidenhair  tree,  Salisburia  adian- 
tifolia  ;  some  very  beautiful  specimens  of  the  Thuja 
aurea  dotted  upon  the  lawn,  Pinus  insignis,  Abies 
Douglasi,  and  other  specimens  of  this  class  of  tree 
being  also  much  admired. 

From  Winslade  the  party  proceeded  across  Wood¬ 
bury  Common  to  Bystock,  where  they  were  met  by 
the  gardener,  Mr.  Gurney.  Here  there  was  also 
much  to  see.  In  front  of  the  house  some  very  beautiful 
flower  beds  caught  the  eye,  amongst  them  a  particu¬ 
larly  pretty  circle  of  Pelargoniums,  including  a 
beautiful  variety  with  yellow  foliage  and  pink  flowers, 
named  Verona.  Across  from  the  lawn  was  the 
ornamental  water,  where  lovely  examples  of  artificial 
rockwork  had  been  raised.  Abutting  upon  the  pond 
was  a  very  curiously  designed  grotto  representing  in 
the  most  natural  manner  stalactites  and  stalagmites, 
reminding  the  visitors  forcibly  of  the  celebrated 
caves  of  Cheddar.  The  views  from  this  part  of  the 
grounds  are  remarkably  fine.  Fringing  the  pond 
were  double  Deutzias,  free  growing  Fuchsias  in 
flower,  the  Acacia  dealbata,  generally  considered  too 
tender  for  outdoors,  but  here  flourishing  in  the  open 
without  protection  ;  Andromedas,  Japanese  Maples. 
F'unkias,  and  other  plants  used  in  subtropical  garden¬ 
ing  were  here  in  profusion.  Altogether  the  gardeners 
were  loud  in  praise  of  the  excellent  way  in  which  the 
gardens  are  kept.  The  conservatories  and  greenhouses 
were  also  very  interesting ;  several  Bananas  in  full 
fruit  attracting  attention  ;  the  Grenadilla  bearing  an 
egg-shaped  fruit,  and  other  tropical  plants.  At  the 
front  door  of  the  mansion  stood  a  very  handsome 
Alamanda  in  flower,  thus  evidencing  the  mildness  of 
the  climate  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Leaving  Bystock,  the  party  proceeded  across  another 
part  of  the  common  to  Bicton,  driving  round  to  the 
main  entrance  to  the  park,  so  that  they  might  walk  up 
through  the  grand  Araucaria  Avenue,  which  is  with¬ 
out  doubt  the  most  famous  in  England.  It  is  500 
yards  in  length,  and  contains  twenty-five  trees  on 
each  side  planted  as  pairs  opposite  each  other.  This 
famous  avenue  was  planted  in  1843-44  under  the 
direction  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Veitch,  of  Exeter,  and  is 
conceded  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world.  '1  he  party 
was  met  by  Mr.  Maine,  the  gardener,  and  Mr.  Muir- 
head,  the  superintendent  cf  the  parks  and  woods, 
both  of  whom  escorted  the  members  over  the  more 
interesting  portions  of  the  estate.  On  reaching  the 
arboretum  universal  admiration  was  expressed  at  the 
magnificent  specimens  of  Conifers,  many  of  which 
were  perfectly  unique,  and  as  a  collection  unsurpassed 
in  the  country. 

Amongst  a  few  of  the  handsome  trees  were  the 
Liriodendron  tulipifera  in  flower,  the  Fagus  Cunning- 
hami,  the  evergreen  Beech  with  pretty  little  serrated 
leaves  like  the  Escalonia.  Another  fine  specimen  of 
the  Abies  Smithiana,  sixty  feet  high,  Abies  brachy- 
philla,  a  Pinus  Russelliania,  allowed  by  authorities 
to  be  the  finest  tree  in  all  England  ;  while  the  Abies 
Menziesi  and  Abies  Douglasi  were  there  at  their 
best. 

The  arboretum  and  pinetum  and  the  timber 
generally  were  a  perfect  feast  to  those  who  had  never 
been  to  Bicton  before.  As  is  well  known,  the  place 
is  unrivalled  for  its  magnificent  timber.  The  curiosi¬ 
ties  included  a  grand  specimen  of  the  nettle  tree, 


Celtus  cordata,  and  also  a  good  example  of  the  Tree 
of  Heaven,  Ailanthus  glandulosus,  and  the  variegated 
Oak.  Nearing  the  gardens  the  party  came  upon  the 
fine  stretch  of  ornamental  water,  adorned  with  black 
swans,  which  glided  gracefully- upon  the  unruffled  sur¬ 
face.  Further  on  were  the  larger  conservatories,  at 
the  door  of  one  of  which  was  a  tree  "of  Magnolia 
fuscata  in  flower,  the  blooms  bearing  exactly  the 
same  perfume  as  the  Pine-apple.  Against  the  under 
wall  of  the  conservatory  were  some  beautiful 
Hibiscus.  The  Oranges  and  other  plants  were  in 
keeping  with  the  rest,  and  produced  the  most  com¬ 
plete  harmony.  The  whole  place  has  a  particularly 
well-kept  air,  and  bespoke  the  fact  that  it  is  owned 
by  a  gentleman  who  is  proud  of  his  estate,  which,  as 
is  unfortunately  often  the  case  elsewhere,  is  not 
allowed  to  get  into  a  state  of  dilapidation  or  neglect. 

From  Bicton  the  party  drove  to  Budleigh  Salter- 
ton,  where  they  dined  at  the  Rolle  Arms,  the  chair 
being  taken  by  Mr.  Andrew  Hope,  who  discharged 
the  duties  of  the  position  with  his  customary 
efficiency  and  geniality.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  re¬ 
past  a  number  of  toasts  were  given,  and  the  party  re¬ 
turned  to  Exeter  soon  after  9  o’clock. 

- - 

BEDDING  VIOLAS  AT 

CHISWICK. 

The  dry  weather  during  the  months  of  May  and 
June  militated  strongly  against  the  welfare  of  bedding 
Violas  as  well  as  Pansies.  Cool  and  moist  weather 
enables  them  to  make  the  most  rapid  and  substan¬ 
tial  growth,  as  well  as  to  produce  the  largest  flowers 
in  the  greatest  number.  The  recent  rains,  however, 
have  been  much  to  their  liking,  and  rapid  progress 
has  been  made  during  the  past  three  weeks  or  so. 
The  collections  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  at  Chiswick  are  now  pretty  exten¬ 
sive,  and  furnish  a  good  opportunity  for  making  a 
selection  for  any  given  purpose.  The  primary  object 
of  these  Violas  is  for  spring  and  summer  bedding  ; 
and  for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  that  the  flowers 
be  of  good  average  size  and  freely  produced,  so  as  to 
give  some  decided  effect  according  to  colour.  The 
habit  and  average  height  of  the  plants  must  also  be 
taken  into  consideration,  especially  if  two  or  more 
kinds  are  to  be  panted  in  a  bed  or  in  a  panelled  or 
ribbon  border.  As  to  the  colours  which  are  to  be 
considered  best  in  each  class,  much  will  depend  upon 
the  taste  or  likings  of  the  cultivator  ;  but  habit  and 
floriferousness  can  hardly  be  ignored  where  effect  is 
desired.  Most  of  the  varieties  now  on  trial  have 
been  sent  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  of  Rothesay, 
N.B.,  and  Dr.  Stuart,  of  Chirnside. 

White  Varieties. 

The  finest  of  all  the  white  varieties  is  Countess  of 
Hopetoun,  of  dwarf,  erect  habit,  and  large  white 
flowers  with  a  golden-yellow  eye,  and  entirely  with¬ 
out  rays.  Sylvia  has  large  flowers  of  the  palest 
sulphur  fading  to  white,  with  an  orange  eye  ;  it  is  of 
dense,  sub-erect  habit,  and  floriferous.  More  de¬ 
cided  is  Sylvia  White,  having  the  faintest  tint  of 
sulphur  on  the  lip,  and  that  only  in  the  young  state. 
The  habit  is  procumbent  like  that  of  Ardwell  Gem, 
and  the  leaves  are  narrow.  It  appears  identical  with 
another  named  King  of  the  Whites.  Another  pro¬ 
cumbent  and  free-flowering  white  kind  is  Springville, 
with  moderate  sized  white  flowers,  having  a  faint 
blue  edge  to  the  upper  petals  and  a  yellow  blotch  on 
the  base  of  the  lip.  Somewhat  similar  is  Marginata, 
of  dense,  sub-erect  habit,  floriferous,  and  white  with 
a  slender  lilac  margin  to  all  the  petals,  but  sometimes 
wanting.  The  flowers  of  Picotee  are  small,  and 
abundantly  produced  on  dense-growing,  erect  stems  ; 
they  have  sometimes  a  faint  blue  margin,  but  are 
netted  with  blue  veins  externally,  which  shine 
through  and  give  the  flowers  the  colour  of  milk  that 
has  been  diluted  with  water.  Of  another  type  is 
Crofthouse,  with  large  white  flowers  and  violet  rays 
on  the  three  lower  petals.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower 
and  profuse  bloomer,  but  the  texture  of  the  petals  is 
thin.  For  general  purposes  Blue  Cloud  cannot  be 
overlooked,  because  it  has  the  dwarf,  dense,  erect 
habit  of  Countess  of  Hopetoun,  and  blooms  as  freely. 
The  petals  when  in  character  have  a  broad  ultra- 
marine  blue  margin,  especially  the  upper  ones  ;  but 
the  effect  from  a  distance  is  that  of  a  white  variety. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Lillias,  which  has  orbi¬ 
cular  flowers  charmingly  netted  with  lavender  on 
the  margin  of  the  two  upper  petals,  and  less  dis¬ 
tinctly  so  on  the  others.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
above  that  Countess  cf  Hopstoun  stands  alone  as 


nearest  an  ideal  white,  while  Sylvia  White,  Blue 
Cloud,  and  Lillias  are  all  very  choice. 

Yellow  Varieties. 

Opinion  is  divided  as  to  the  best  yellow  for  bedding 
purposes,  but  the  dwarf,  procumbent  habit  and  free- 
flowering  nature  of  Ardwell  Gem  will  always  re¬ 
commend  it  to  not  a  few.  The  large  oblong  flowers 
are  sulphur-yellow  deepening  considerably  from  the 
upper  petals  to  the  lip.  Somewhat  allied  to  the 
above  is  Wonder,  but  the  flowers  are  a  shade  or  two 
darker,  and  the  habit  erect  and  dwarf.  Duchess  of 
Fife  and  Goldfinch  have  the  procumbent  habit  of 
Ardwell  Gem,  but  the  former  is  pale,  almost  white, 
on  the  upper  petals,  and  margined  with  pale  blue  ; 
while  the  latter  is  darker,  margined  with  pale  purple, 
often  of  a  slaty  hue.  They  are  both  very  charming 
and  choice  in  their  way.  Bullion  is  reckoned  by 
some  as  the  best  yellow,  as  it  has  golden-yellow 
flowers  with  black  rays  on  the  three  lower  petals,  and 
a  profuse  bloomer.  Something  in  the  way  of  Old 
Gold,  but  having  much  larger  flowers  is  highly 
desirable  ;  the  edges  of  the  clear  yellow  petals  are 
almost  white,  but  rays  are  entirely  absent.  Sovereign 
is  similar  to  Bullion,  but  the  flowers  are  much 
smaller,  and  the  black  rays  very  prominent.  Royalty 
is  somewhat  similar  to  the  last,  but  paler  in  hue,  and 
the  habit  is  dwarf  and  erect.  Golden  Gage  is  com¬ 
parable  to  Old  Gold,  but  has  paler  flowers,  and  the 
dull  green  leaves  are  incurved  at  the  edges,  thus 
spoiling  it  to  some  extent.  A  bold  yellow  is  Lord 
Elcho  with  large  golden-yellow  flowers,  but  the  black 
rays  are  too  prominent.  The  habit  is  dwarf  and 
partly  procumbent,  but  the  leaves  are  of  great  size, 
and  flowers  produced  only  in  moderate  quantity.  The 
flowers  of  Rothes  are  of  medium  size,  and  clear  yel¬ 
low  on  the  upper  petals  deepening  to  gold  on  the  lip, 
and  being  without  rays  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion  ;  but  as  there  is  only  one  small  plant  of  it  at 
Chiswick,  its  value  as  a  bedding  plant  cannot  yet  be 
determined.  Of  dwarf,  dense,  erect  habit  is  Brides¬ 
maid,  but  the  large  flowers  are  pale  sulphur-yellow 
fading  almost  to  creamy  white,  the  lip  retaining  its 
colour  longest.  In  the  front  rank  for  bedding  pur¬ 
poses  we  would  place  Ardwell  pem,  Wonder, 
Bullion,  Goldfinch,  Duchess  of  F'ife,  and  Old  Gold. 
The  latter  is  a  gem  but  rather  small,  except  for  the 
iront  line  of  a  bed. 

Coloured  Selfs. 

As  amongst  the  yellows,  so  amongst  the  blue  varie¬ 
ties,  there  is  some  controversy  as  to  which  is  the  best 
blue.  The  question  remains  whether  any  one  sort 
can  be  best  where  there  are  so  many  excellent  )fet 
distinct  types.  For  general  purposes  there  are  few 
to  beat  Hollyrood  as  far  as  the  collection  at  Chiswick 
is  concerned.  The  flowers  are  large,  intense  blue, 
shaded  with  purple,  with  darker  blotches  at  the  base 
of  the  three  lo.ver  petals,  that  on  the  lip  being 
maroon  edged  with  a  bronzy  lustre.  Archibald 
Grant  has  much  larger  intense  violet-purple  flowers, 
but  it  is  much  less  floriferous  than  Hollyrood. 
Crimson  King  so  called,  is  no  doubt  the  best  of  its 
kind,  but  the  flowers  are  of  a  rich  dark  purple,  not 
crimson.  The  flowers  of  Wm.  Neil  open  of  a  nearly 
uniform  purple,  and  soon  fade  to  a  clear  rose.  The 
variety  is  certainly  the  best  in  this  class.  Acme  is  in 
the  way  of  Crimson  King,  but  has  larger  deep 
purple  flowers  shaded  with  bronze  on  the  base  of  the 
lip,  and  is  scarcely  so  floriferous.  There  is  only  one 
little  piece  of  Topsy  which  is  dwarf,  erect,  and  flori¬ 
ferous,  but  if  its  constitution  is  good  it  will  be  a 
highly  desirable  sort  in  the  way  of  Acme  and  Crim¬ 
son  King,  but  the  flowers  are  darker  or  more 
intensely  purple,  and  the  lip  is  almost  black  when  it 
first  expands.  Amongst  the  lighter  coloured  blues, 
that  named  Sweet  Lavender  is  of  great  promise,  be¬ 
ing  very  dwarf  and  procumbent,  with  large,  soft  blue 
flowers,  and  a  creamy  blotch  on  the  lip.  One  or  two 
small  plants  are  not  quite  sufficient  to  determine  the 
true  value  of  the  variety  for  bedding  purposes.  The 
Duchess  of  Sutherland  is  of  rather  straggling  habit, 
but  very  floriferous,  with  large,  soft,  lavender- 
coloured  flowers,  slightly  tinted  with  purple  on  the 
upper  petals.  For  mixing  with  Pelargoniums  and 
other  subjects  of  that  nature  it  is  certainly  an  acqui¬ 
sition.  For  bedding  purposes  then,  the  well-tried 
and  meritorious  kinds  are  Hollyrood,  blue  ;  Crimson 
King,  purple  ;  William  Neil,  rose  ;  and  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  lavender, 

Parti-coloured  Varieties. 

Foremost  amongst  this  class  we  should  place  Queen 
of  Scots,  on  account  of  the  bold  character  of  its 
flowers,  which  are  larger  than  those  of  Countess  of 
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Kintore,  with  a  broader  white  margin  and  a  smaller 
more  decidedly  blue  area  in  the  centre.  It  is 
sub-erect,  very  vigorous,  and  floriferous.  The  smaller 
flowers  of  the  last  named  are  bluish-purple  in  the 
centre,  and  very  freely  produced.  Nor  must  we 
forget  that  this  variety  holds  its  own  pretty  well, 
even  in  dry  seasons  in  the  south,  when  many  others 
degenerate  and  produce  only  few  or  small  flowers. 
The  Mearns  is  an  erect,  free-flowering  kind,  with 
plum-purple  flowers  and  white  upper  petals,  or  the 
tips  of  all  may  be  white.  A  most  curious  arrange¬ 
ment  of  colours  may  be  seen  in  Moonlight.  The 
upper  petals  are  white  with  a  pale  purple  margin  ; 
the  two  lateral  are  white,  but  yellow  towards  the 
base,  and  the  lip  is  yellow  with  a  purple  blotch  at 
the  tip.  It  is  a  great  novelty,  but  does  not  appear  to 
be  of  strong  constitution.  Dawn  of  Day  has  large 
flowers,  more  or  less  closely  netted  all  over  with  soft 
lavender  coloured  veins  on  a  white  ground.  It  varies 
greatly  in  the  amount  of  colouring  at  different  times 
of  the  year,  and  apparently  according  to  the  state  of 
the  weather,  as  to  drought  or  moisture.  A  charming 
little  flower  is  that  of  Ariel  ;  the  upper  petals  are 
generally  of  a  bright  sky-blue,  and  the  others  white, 
often  splashed  and  striped  with  the  same  colour  as 
that  of  the  upper  petals,  and  the  latter  sometimes 
behave  in  the  same  way.  York  and  Lancaster  may 
be  described  as  a  bizarre,  for  the  petals  are  striped 
or  flaked  with  rose  and  purple  on  a  white  ground.  It 
is  very  floriferous,  but  rather  a  tall  grower,  as  is  Lucy 
Ashton,  which  has  a  white  centre  heavily  rayed,  and 
a  broad,  deep  purple  margin.  Closely  allied  to  the 
latter  is  Columbine,  the  broad  margin  of  which  is 
rosy-purple.  The  latter  often  produces  flowers 
striped  with  deeper  purple  as  if  tending  towards 
York  and  Lancaster.  The  leading  and  most  useful 
types  in  this  group  are  Queen  of  Scots,  Dawn  of 
Day,  York  and  Lancaster,  Ariel  and  Lucy  Ashton  ; 
but  tastes  might  differ  in  the  value  to  be  attached  to 
different  varieties  of  a  group  or  type. 

Besides  the  above  there  are  many  more  at 
Chiswick,  and  some  of  the  newer  and  less  tried 
kinds  may  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  prove  to  be 
even  better  in  certain  respects  than  those  which  at 
present  most  claim  our  attention.  There  is  character 
and  refinement  about  many  of  these  bedding  Violas 
which  cannot  be  found  amongst  fancy  or  show 
Pansies,  while  their  hardiness  and  free-flowering 
character  renders  them  available  for  garden  decora¬ 
tion  in  the  south,  where  Pansies  of  the  show  or 
fancy  class  often  fail  to  give  satisfaction — F. 

- •*« - 

GARDENERS’  GRIEVANCES  AND 
THEIR  REDRESS. 

It  will  be  generally  conceded  that  grievances  exi-t, 
and  exist  probably  in  more  marked  variety  among 
gardeners  than  in  any  other  trade  or  profession, 
while  the  means  of  redress  is  more  correspondingly 
vague  and  apparently  unreliable  than  in  any  other 
field  of  labour.  Prominently  stands  out  the 
abnormal  condition  so  often  insisted  upon  of  "no  in¬ 
cumbrances.”  This  has  been  dealt  with  so 
thoroughly  of  late  in  your  columns  that  a  passing 
allusion  to  it  will  suffice.  I  believe  the  root  of  this 
stipulation  lies  in  the  fact  of  the  gardener’s  residence 
on  the  estate,  and  the  question  arises,  is  it  absolutely 
essential  that  he  should  do  so,  and  is  it  beyond  the 
power  of  his  employer  in  many  cases  to  make  other 
arrangements  for  him?  The  system  of  "living  on 
the  place”  savours  too  much  of  the  feudal  period  for 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  is  frequently  a  very  un¬ 
fair  equivalent  for  the  coin  of  the  realm  it  is  supposed 
to  represent. 

How  many  can  recall  miserable  hovels,  breeding 
places,  for  rheumatism  and  malarial  diseases,  erected 
in  some  out-of-the-way  corner,  or  hedged  in  by  tall 
trees  to  hide  it  from  the  refined  eye  ;  frequently  too 
covered  with  greenery  to  look  "  picturesque  ”  where 
visible  to  the  proprietor,  regardless  of  the  damp  thus 
engendered  in  the  walls !  I  can  remember  many 
such  places  built  on  fine  estates  by  "  progressive  ” 
gentlemen  or  hereditary  legislators,  where  often  a 
neighbouring  town  or  village  afforded  facilities  for 
the  gardener,  with  as  many  “  encumbrances  ”  as  he 
pleased,  renting  a  house,  and  attending  to  his  duties 
quite  as  well.  Of  course,  this  is  often  impracticable, 
but  in  such  cases,  some  sanitary  inspection  of  such  a 
dwelling  should  be  compulsory. 

By  the  way,  why  should  a  gardener  be  supposed 
to  be  always  “  on  the  spot,”  and  to  have  no  regular 
hours  of  labour  beyond  which  his  time  should  be  as 


absolutely  his  own  as  that  of  any  mechanic  ?  He  is 
liable  to  be  called  on  at  any  hour  of  the  evening  for 
sundry  services  which  infringe  upon  needed  time  for 
rest  and  recreation.  He  is  generally  vastly  better 
educated  and  informed  than  the  average  working  man, 
yet  what  facilities  are  afforded  to  him  for  self-im¬ 
provement  ?  He  is  usually  at  a  distance  from  any 
centre  to  which  he  can  resort  for  free  classes  or  free 
libraries,  and  as  for  paid  tuition,  his  for  the  most 
part  woefully  scanty  salary  will  hardly  admit  of  that. 

I  knew  one  unfortunate  who  had  ^45  a  year,  and  a 
11  house  and  cow.”  Having  lost  his  wife,  he  had  to 
keep  a  housekeeper,  to  support  his  infirm  mother, 
and  to  pay  for  the  board  and  education  of  his  eldest 
boy  some  distance  away.  How  much  remained  for 
food  and  clothing  for  himself  and  the  other  two 
children,  let  alone  anything  else  ? 

Then  again,  such  a  thing  as  a  monthly  engage¬ 
ment  should  be  ruled  out.  That  is  a  grave  injustice 
to  the  gardener  who  is  a  consenting  party  to  it, 
although  unwillingly.  What  is  a  "  month's  notice  ” 
to  him  "  between  terms,”  when  all  situations  are 
filled,  and  no  refuge  is  open  to  him  but  the  "  nursery” 
with  the  accompanying  necessity  of  rentinga  house  for 
six  months,  if  a  situation  is  not  directly  forthcoming 
at  the  term  ?  There  should  be  a  strict  adherence  to 
the  old  style  of  six-monthly  and  yearly  engagements, 
and  no  gardener  should  accept  a  shorter  term  of 
service. 

Another  decided  grievance  is  the  vague  value 
attached  to  a  gardener’s  services  by  different  would- 
be  employers,  and  the  arbitrary  way  in  which  they 
determine  what  salary  they  will  pay  their  man.  This 
fluctuates  according  to  the  employer’s  idea,  and  not 
according  to  the  worth  of  the  gardener.  There 
should  at  all  events  be  a  fixed  minimum  wage,  as 
much  to  protect  the  man  against  underbidding  on 
his  own  part  as  from  the  other  side.  In  no  trade  is 
this  such  an  evil  as  it  is  in  the  gardening  profession. 
An  employer  can  economize  at  will  by  the  noble  ex¬ 
pedient  of  cutting  down  his  garden  expenditure  for 
wages,  among  other  petty  retrenchments,  which  can 
only  serve  as  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  to  the 
vast  sea  of  useless  and  vicious  extravagances. 

In  one  instance,  a  nobleman,  fashioned  after  the 
above  pattern,  gave  notice  to  leave  to  his  head  gar¬ 
dener,  who  bad  been  many  years  in  his  service,  on 
the  ground  that  he  wanted  a  cheaper  man.  During 
all  those  years,  the  gardener’s  principal  accumula¬ 
tions  had  been  an  unblemished  character  and  a 
family.  The  former  is  rarely  a  marketable  article, 
when  handicapped  by  advancing  years  especially, 
and  the  latter  never,  and  consequently  he  agreed  to 
stay  at  the  reduced  salary,  and  was  graciously  per¬ 
mitted  to  do  so. 

Such  a  transaction  should  be  an  impossibility. 
With  the  higher  scale  of  wages  demanded,  and,  per¬ 
force,  granted,  that  anomaly,  the  "coachman- 
gardener,”  and  his  kinsman,  the  "labourer  with  a 
knowledge  of  gardening,”  would  cease  to  jostle  the 
practical  gardeners  out  of  their  situations.  As  the 
editor  truly  observed  in  a  late  issue,  many  situations 
offered  now-a-days  to  competent  gardeners  are  direct 
insults.  They  are  framed  on  the  lines  of  the  adver¬ 
tisement  asking  for  a  “  young  man,  to  fear  the  Lord, 
and  carry  six  hundred-weight,"  or  that  other  which 
insisted  on  the  gardener  having  a  tenor  voice,  and 
singing  in  the  choir. 

In  brief  then,  could  not  some  association  be  formed 
among  gardeners,  to  combat  such  ills  as  irregular 
hours,  irregular  rates  of  compensation,  arbitrary 
substitution  of  any  sort  of  a  dwelling  in  lieu  of  wages, 
and  •  regardless  of  comfort. —  C.  Macquarie,  Chicago, 
July  1  st. 

FLOWER  SHOW  AT 

WALTHAM  CROSS. 

The  exhibitors  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Waltham  Abbey  and  District  Horticultural  Society 
may  be  congratulated  upon  the  excellent  display  they 
made  on  Saturday  last ;  and  while  the  average  was 
good  throughout,  a  few  features  were  particularly 
good.  The  show  took  place  in  a  field  near  to 
Waltham  Cross  Station.  The  weather  was  fine 
though  dull,  and  we  hope  a  good  gate  rewarded  the 
labours  of  the  hard  working  secretary,  Mr.  John  Eve, 
and  the  active  members  of  the  committee,  who  took 
their  share  of  the  burden  of  the  day. 

The  prime  features  of  the  show  were  in  the 
classes  open  to  all  comers,  and  in  the  contributions 
open  to  all  comers.  Some  groups,  charmingly 
arranged,  were  at  the  sides  of  the  principal  tent.  One 


class  was  for  a  group  of  50  ft.,  and  here  Mr.  Ayling 
gardener  to  A.  J.  Hollington,  Esq.,  Enfield,  was 
placed  first  with  an  arrangement  in  which  Cattleyas 
and  other  Orchids  played  an  important  part ;  it  was 
highly  effective  and  much  admired.  Mr.  J.  Nichol¬ 
son,  gardener  to  J.  W.  Milles,  Esq.,  Sewardstone, 
was  a  good  second.  The  latter  came  in  first  with  a 
very  pleasing  group,  composed  largely  of  bright- 
coloured  Crotons,  Caladiums,  &c.,  intermingled  with 
herns  and  small  Palms.  Mr.  W.  Clark,  gardener 
to  Sir  T.  F.  Buxton,  Bt.,  Warlies,  was  second. 
The  best  six  miscellaneous  plants — all  good  examples 
of  culture — came  from  Mr.  A.  West,  gardener  to  A. 
H.  Lancaster,  Esq.,  Waltham  Abbey.  Mr.  E. 
Ayling  was  second.  The  latter  was  first  with  6  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  ;  staging  a  fine  example  of 
Lantana  Iris  of  great  size,  beautifully  flowered,  and 
very  bright  in  colour;  this  group  also  contained  a  very 
fine  Clerodendron  Balfourianum.  Ferns  were  finely 
shown  by  Messrs.  Ayling  and  Clark,  and  they  were 
an  excellent  feature.  Caladiums  were  very  fine 
indeed  from  Mr.  Nicholson,  the  leaves  large  and 
handsomely  marked.  Tuberous-rooted  Begonias  from 
Messrs.  Ayling  and  West  were  highly  creditable,  and 
a  half-dozen  plants  of  Achimenes  from  Mr.  Ayling, 
some  of  the  best  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time. 

In  the  open  and  amateurs  classes,  cut  flowers  were 
very  good,  hardy  subjects  especially,  and  Mr.  S.  Fear, 
who  seems  to  have  caught  something  of  the  florists’ 
enthusiasm,  had  pretty  Carnations  and  very  good 
Pinks.  A  seedling  Carnation,  raised  by  Mr.  Fear,  white 
with  longitudinal  stripes  of  pale  pinkish-rose,  appears 
likely  to  prove  very  useful  for  cutting  and  exhibition 
purposes.  Roses  were  very  well  shown,  though  some 
of  the  blooms  showed  the  effects  of  the  recent  rains. 

Fruit  was  somewhat  sparingly  shown.  Vegetables 
were  good  generally,  and  table  decorations  very 
attractive. 

A  fine  collection  of  Roses  was  shown  by  Mr.  W. 
Rumsey,  Joyning’s  Nursery,  Waltham  Cross,  some 
of  the  red  and  crimson  varieties  being  particularly 
bright  in  colour,  Victor  Hugo  pre-eminently  so. 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  had 
a  fine  lot  of  cut  Roses  also,  and  attractive  bunches 
of  hardy  cut  flowers;  Mr.  J.  Riding,  gardener  to  A. 
j.  Edwards,  Esq.,  a  fine  group  of  plants  ;  Mr.  J.  B. 
Riding  a  very  pretty  collection  of  cut  blooms  of 
Violas,  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  market  grower,  Waltham 
Cross,  a  fine  lot  of  Maidenhair  Ferns,  also  Tomatos 
and  Cucumbers. 

THE  FRUIT  CROPS. 

We  have  the  worst  Apple  crop  here  and  in  neigh¬ 
bouring  gardens  that  has  been  known  for  many 
years.  Pears  are  better,  but  the  forwardest  buds  of 
both  no  doubt  suffered  from  frosts  on  the  14th  and 
15th  of  April,  the  trees  being  moist  from  snow  and 
sleet  on  the  latter  date.  We  had  the  same  number 
of  degrees  of  frost  on  the  13th,  but  only  a  few 
expanded  and  partially  expanded  Plum  and  Cherry 
flowers  suffered.  We  had  120  on  the  18th  and  19th, 
and  70  on  the  30th.  After  all  it  was  the  caterpillar 
that  destroyed  the  Apple  crop,  leaves  and  flowers 
being  devoured  in  a  few  days,  so  that  trees  that  have 
not  been  known  to  fail  for  twenty  years  are  practi¬ 
cally  fruitless.  The  Pears  were  not  so  badly  attacked 
by  insect  pests. 

Of  Plums  and  Cherries  there  is  a  fair  crop. 
Gooseberries  were  all  but  totally  destroyed  in  many 
gardens  by  the  frost  of  the  14th  and  15th.  Currants, 
including  black,  are  a  good  crop,  and  the  Raspberries 
are  promising.  Strawberries  are  as  good  as  need  be, 
but  the  wet  destroj'ed  man)  ripe  and  unripe  fruits  at 
the  commencement  of  the  season.  Noble  was  the 
earliest,  closely  followed  by  Keen’s  Seedling  and  La 
Grosse  Sucree.  Black  Prince,  which  was  the  earliest 
indoors,  was  in  a  less  sunny  position,  consequently 
could  not  be  compared.  Noble  is  a  heavy  cropper 
as  an  early  one,  but  the  fruit  is  rather  soft  and  would 
not  suit  those  who  have  to  pack  them  to  send  on 
long  journeys.  A  friend  kindly  sent  me  a  dozen 
plants  of  Latest  of  All,  and  we  picked  the  first  dish 
to-day,  July  16th,  and  the  flavour  was  as  good  as’any 
I  have  tasted  this  season  ;  and  I  should  say,  judging 
from  size  of  the  fruit  and  the  quantity,  that  it  will 
prove  a  good  thing  and  replace  Loxford  Hall  Seedling 
in  many  gardens,  this  being  rather  tender  and  not  a 
good  doer  in  many  places.  We  had  sunny  forcing 
weather  here  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  June  ;  sultry,  but 
dull  on  the  10th,  with  rain  at  night  and  about  every 
other  day  up  to  the  nth  of  this  month.  It  has 
since  been  fine  but  dull,  and  to-day  cold  and  showery. 
On  the  whole,  however,  garden  crops  are  doing 
better  than  they  have  done  during  the  past  two 
seasons. —  IV.  P.  Roberts,  The  Gardens,  Cucrden  Hall, 
Preston. 
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FLiORlCULiTURE. 


Pinks  at  Wolverhampton 

The  Pink  growers  in  the  Midlands  are  in  earnest, 
and  they  mean  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  Pink, 
whatever  others  may  do  or  refrain  from  doing.  The 
Midland  section  of  the  National  Pink  Society  held 
its  annual  exhibition  in  connection  with  the  Wolver¬ 
hampton  Floral  Fete,  on  July  12th,  and  made  a  dis¬ 
play  which  did  credit  all  round,  and  especially  to  its 
secretary,  Mr.  Chas.  T.  Thurstan,  a  promising  and 
energetic  chip  from  a  good  old  Dianthus  block. 
Happy  is  it  for  floriculture  that  some  youngsters 
take  on  the  floral  fever,  and  never  lose  it  again,  and 
it  is  by  no  means  desirable  they  should  do  so. 

The  Pinks  were  staged  in  one  of  the  cut  flower 
tents,  in  a  good  light ;  and  they  were  judged  by  John 
Ball,  of  Slough,  and  Joseph  Lakin,  of  Cowley — 
Arcades  Ambo,  worthy  justices  both,  “full  of  wise 
saws  and  modern  instances.’’  The  hero  of  the  day 
was  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  Handsworth.  Birmingham. 
He  piled  up  honours,  one  after  the  other,  till  they 
formed  a  column  as  high  as  himself,  and,  let  it  be 
said,  they  were  in  every  case  richly  deserved.  He 
also  is  a  chip  of  a  worthy  old  block. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  laced  Pinks,  distinct,  Mr. 
A.  R.  Brown  was  ist  with  Jeannette,  Minerva, 
Boiard,  Ethel,  Modesty,  Ernest,  Empress  of  India, 
Bertha,  Harry  Hooper,  R.  L.  Hector,  Godfrey,  and 
Amy — the  last,  a  very  fine  purple  laced  ;  all  the 
blooms  were  finely  laced,  large,  and  full.  2nd,  Mr. 
C.  F.  Thurstan,  with  Duke  of  York,  a  seedling  of 
1891,  red  laced,  pure  white,  fine  shell  petal,  hand¬ 
somely  laced,  and  highly  promising  ;  Duchess  of  Fife, 
pale  laced,  in  the  way  of  modesty,  but  lighter  in  the 
lacing;  Boiard,  Modesty,  Empress  of  India,  John 
Dorrington,  Lady  Louisa,  James  Thurstan  and 
seedlings.  The  class  for  twelve  blooms  of  Pinks  in 
not  less  than  six  varieties  brought  three  stands,  and 
Mr.  Brown  was  again  ist,  having  Boiard,  Amy, 
Ethel,  Ernest  Bertram,  Minerva,  Godfrey,  and 
Empress  of  India,  two  or  three  being  in  duplicate. 
2nd,  Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham, 
with  Boiard,  Ne  plus  ultra,  Eurydice,  Modesty, 
Minerva,  and  Harry  Hooper.  3rd,  Mr.  C.  F.  Thur¬ 
stan.  Out  of  six  competitors,  Mr  A.  R.  Brown  also 
had  the  best  six  blooms,  distinct,  staging  Amy,  Lady 
Louisa,  Minerva,  Ophelia,  Bertha,  and  Empress  of 
India.  2nd,  Mr  C.  F.  Thurstan,  with  Duke  of  York, 
Modesty,  Duchess  of  Fife,  Lady  Louisa,  Boiard,  and 
a  seedling.  3rd,  Mr.  R.  Sydenham.  4th,  Messrs. 
Thompson  &  Son,  Sparkhill,  Birmingham.  5th,  Mr. 
James  Thurstan,  Cardiff.  With  six  Pinks,  not  less 
than  three  varieties,  Mr.  Brown  again  took  the  ist 
prize.  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurstan  was  2nd.  Mr.  Samuel 
Barlow,  Stake  Hill,  Manchester,  3rd.  4th,  Mr.  J. 
Juster,  West  Bromwich.  5th,  Mr.  R.  Sydenham.  A 
similar  class  followed  for  those  who  had  never  won 
a  prize  for  Pinks,  and  Mr.  J.  Juster  was  the  only  ex¬ 
hibitor,  and  was  awarded  the  ist  prize.  The  best 
three  blooms  of  laced  Pinks  in  three  varieties  came 
from  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurstan,  who  had  seedlings.  Mr. 
A.  R.  Brown  came  2nd,  with  Amy,  Godfrey,  and 
Bertram.  Mr.  W.  D.  Bason,  Wolverhampton,  was 
3rd,  with  Galopin,  Emily,  and  Godfrey. 

The  best  purple  laced  pink  was  Amy  from  Mr. 
A.  R.  Brown  ;  and  he  was  2nd  with  George  White  ; 
Mr.  Sydenham  was  3rd  with  Rector  ;  and  Mr.  C.  F. 
Thurstan  4th  and  5th  with  Mrs.  Thurstan.  The 
best  red  laced  pink  was  Empress  of  India,  the  2nd 
best  Bertram,  both  from  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown  ;  Mr.  C.  F. 
Thurstan  was  3rd  with  Eurydice,  and  4th  with 
Boiard  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Walkden,  Sale,  5th  with  a 
seedling. 

The  premier  purple  laced  pink  was  Amy,  shown 
by  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown  in  his  stand  of  twelve  blooms 
in  Class  I.  The  premier  red  laced  was  Duke  of 
York,  shown  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurstan  in  the  2nd  prize 
stand  in  Class  I. 

The  best  six  bunches  of  miscellaneous  Pinks  came 
from  Mr.  Thomas  Walkden,  Sale,  who  had  Souvenir 
de  Sale,  Progress,  Picotee  Pink,  white,  charmingly 
laced  with  pink,  W.  Brownhill,  white  self  ;  Emily, 
laced,  and  a  seedling.  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Son  were 
2nd  with  Ascot,  Lord  Lyon,  Derby  Day,  Pelican 
White,  Her  Majesty,  and  Daniel  O'Rourke,  laced 
varieties  ;  3rd,  Mr.W.  D.  Bason,  unnamed.  Messrs. 
Thomson  &  Son  had  the  best  bouquet  of  Pinks  ;  Mr. 
W.  Brownhill,  of  Sale,  was  2nd. 


HALSTEAD  PLACE, 

SEVENOAKS. 

A  walk  of  about  a  mile  from  Sevenoaks,  through 
meadows  and  fruit  grounds,  brings  us  to  the  charm¬ 
ing  residence  of  T  F.  Burnaby-Atkins,  Esq.,  a  place 
renowned  for  Roses,  and  specimen  stove  and  green¬ 
house  flowering  plants,  especially  Dipladenias.  On 
enquiry  at  the  lodge  we  found  it  would  be  convenient 
for  myself  and  friend  to  look  round,  and  so  we  at 
once  set  out  to  find  Mr.  A.  Gibson,  the  gardener, 
who  when  found  accorded  us  a  hearty  welcome. 
We  first  had  a  look  through  the  Roses,  and  truly 
they  were  a  grand  sight,  the  dwarfs,  in  our  opinion, 
being  much  the  best.  Of  hybrid  perpetuals  all  the 
best  varieties  are  grown,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
Teas.  The  latter  Mr.  Gibson  has  to  protect  as 
much  as  possible  during  winter,  the  smallest  being 
wintered  in  a  cold  frame  ;  most  of  these  are  grown 
on  their  own  roots. 

Close  by  the  Roses  we  noticed  a  splendid  bed  of 
Onions,  a  rare  sight  in  this  district  this  season. 
Seeing  that  some  were  much  in  advance  of  the  bulk 
we  inquired  the  cause,  and  learnt  from  Mr.  Gibson 
that  these  early  ones  had  been  raised  in  pots  and 
pricked  out — an  excellent  plan  when  growing  for 
exhibition.  Peas  were  in  fine  condition,  a 
seedling  resembling  Veitch's  Perfection  being 
specially  noticeable  on  account  of  the  size  of  the 
pods  and  its  prolific  nature.  Passing  on  to  the  fruit 
houses  we  found  Peaches  and  Nectarines  an 
excellent  crop  ;  the  Vines  too  were  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition  and  carrying  good  average  sized  bunches. 

The  stove  No.  1  contained  a  very  fine  batch  of 
Gloxinias,  an  excellent  strain  of  mostly  erect  flower¬ 
ing  kinds.  A  batch  of  Calanthes  was  doing  well  on 
a  shelf,  and  underneath  we  noticed  a  nice  plant  of 
Laelia  purpurata,  said  to  be  a  fine  variety.  Dendro- 
biums  of  the  Nobile  section  were  also  doing  well. 
Eucharis  are  in  grand  health,  with  large  leaves  of  a 
deep  green  colour  indicative  of  good  culture.  The 
spikes  of  bloom  to  be  had  from  such  plants  must  be 
very  numerous. 

Stove  No.  2  is  devoted  to  the  Dipladenias  which 
are  trained  over  the  spacious  roof ;  Brearleyana  and 
Amabilisare  the  sorts  grown  for  exhibition,  although 
the  smaller-flowered  Boliviensis  finds  a  place.  They 
are  looking  in  grand  order,  and  will,  we  hope,  be  seen 
at  the  Sevenoaks  Show,  when  we  shall  have  an 
opportunity  of  referring  to  them  again.  Stephanotis, 
Allamandas,  Clerodendrons,  Bougainvillias,  and  An- 
thuriums  are  also  all  done  well. 

Melons  are  a  heavy  crop,  and  the  forward  ones 
are  ready  to  cut.  In  the  fruit  garden  close  by, 
Strawberries  are  an  excellent  crop  of  very  fine  fruit. 
From  the  front  of  the  mansion  you  get  a  splendid 
view  northwards  between  trees  of  grand  dimensions, 
and  much  more  could  be  said  of  this  pretty  place,  but 
our  time  was  limited  on  this  occasion.  We  hope, 
however,  at  no  distant  date,  to  pay  Mr.  Gibson 
another  visit,  meanwhile  we  have  vivid  recollections 
of  having  seen  at  Halstead  Place,  gardening  in  its 
best  style,  and  plants  that  reflect  great  credit  on 
owner  and  grower. — S.  C. 

- - 

THE  CHICAGO  EXHI¬ 

BITION. 

Horticultural  Department. 
California  will  occupy  the  south  interior  court  of  the 
Horticultural  Building,  and  about  an  acre  on  the 
midway  plaisance  for  an  exhibition  of  its  semi-tropical 
trees.  It  expects,  as  holding  the  place  of  the  principal 
vine-producing  state  of  the  Union,  to  exhibit  largely 
in  the  department  of  viticulture.  Specimens  of  its 
three  principal  trees,  the  Sequoia,  the  White  Pine 
and  the  Redwood,  will  constitute  part  of  the  colonnade 
of  the  forestry  building. 

People  are  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  advisability 
of  one  exhibit  from  the  State — that  of  one  of  its  few 
remaining  and  jealously  preserved  giant  Sequoias. 
This  specimen,  300  ft.  high,  and  30  ft.  in  girth  some 
distance  from  the  ground,  is  private  property,  and  its 
owner  has  been  induced  to  sell  it  on  patriotic  grounds 
as  an  advertisement  for  his  State.  A  barge  will 
convey  it,  at  a  cost  of  3,000  dollars,  to  San  Francisco, 
thence,  at  a  largely  increased  expense,  by  specially 
constructed  train.  It  will  be  bored  so  as  to  admit  of 
visitors  passing  through  the  array  of  booths  lining 
its  sides  for  the  sale  of  native  products  and  curios. 
It  will  be  set  up  on  a  leased  strip  of  ground  directly 
opposite  ihe  miin  entrance. 


One  of  the  Australian  Colonies  purposes  exhibiting 
190  specimens  of  a  dozen  species  of  Ferns,  also  large 
Lilies,  Grass  Trees,  and  many  novel  indigenous 
plants.  The  commissioner  to  Costa  Rica  is  busily 
engaged  in  collecting  and  receiving  ornamental 
plants,  with  which  he  intends  to  surround  their  pavi¬ 
lion.  He  has  also  formed  a  collection  of  over  3,000 
beautiful  birds,  which  will  be  placed  in  the  galleries 
adjoining  the  gardens. 

A  preliminary  address  has  been  issued  by  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Auxiliary  Committee  on  a  Congress  of 
Botanists,  inviting  savants  of  all  countries  to 
participate  in  the  proposed  congress  and  discussion. 
Great  results  are  confidently  expected.  A  man  in 
Missouri  proposes  to  send  a  curious  Peach  tree,  3 
years  old,  ij  in.  in  diameter,  and  37  ft.  high,  without 
a  limb  or  branch.  All  hands  are  hard  at  work  in  the 
Landscape  Department,  in  order  to  get  the  dredging 
and  gardening  completed.  Large  gangs  are  working 
sixteen  hours  a  day. 

The  Illinois  State  Board  of  Agriculture  intend 
offering  6,500  dollars  in  prizes  for  farm,  garden  and 
orchard  products.  At  the  State  Fair  to  be  held  at 
Peoria  in  September,  desirable  specimens  will  be 
selected  to  make  up  the  best  possible  exhibits  for  the 
State  in  the  National  Building,  and  also  in  the  State 
Building  at  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  rumours  of 
organized  opposition  to  exhibits  by  German  seed 
growers  on  the  part  of  the  American  trade  is  utterly 
unfounded,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  such  exhibits 
will  be  welcomed  and  appreciated.  Despite  a  mis¬ 
leading  circular,  exhibitors  will  be  allowed  to  append 
prices,  with  and  without  tariff  added,  in  order  that 
purchasers  from  free-trade  countries  may  not  be 
debarred  by  seemingly  high  prices.  The  circular 
stated  that  onh  prices  showing  cost  in  full,  including 
tariff,  could  be  attached. — C.  Macquarie,  Chicago. 

- -*■ - 

BEXLEY  FLOWER  SHOW. 

The  annual  flower  show  at  the  pleasant  Kentish 
village  of  Bexley  was  held  on  Wednesday  of  last 
week,  in  the  grounds  of  Oakwood,  Crayford,  the 
residence  of  S.  White,  Esq  ,  one  of  the  best  garden¬ 
ing  establishments  in  the  district,  and  a  capital  little 
show  it  was,  though  not  so  much  patronised  by 
visitors  as  it  deserved  to  be,  owing  to  the  day  being 
wet  and  gloomy.  Perhaps  the  groups  and  table 
decorations  were  the  best  features,  but  in  other  com¬ 
petitions  there  were  also  good  things  to  be  seen. 
The  largest  and  finest  group  was  arranged  by  Mr. 
Tomalin,  gardener  to  S.  White,  Esq.,  a  lovely 
arrangement  of  Orchids,  Gloxinias,  Streptocarpus, 
and  Cocos  Weddeliana,  etc.  In  a  smaller  class,  Mr. 
G.  Leggett,  gardener  to  Mr.  T.  O.  Carter,  Esq.,  was 
first  with  a  nice  light  group.  Two  lots  of  six 
Caladiums  were  remarkably  good,  and  both  exhibi¬ 
tors,  Mr.  Tomalin  and  Mr.  Wakeham,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Bean,  who  took  the  prizes  in  the  order  named, 
deserve  high  praise  for  the  beautiful  style  in  which 
the  plants  were  turned  out.  Exotic  and  hard)- ferns, 
though  only  few  in  numbers,  were  exceedingly  good, 
and  with  the  latter,  W.  Marshall,  Esq  .again  secured 
the  premier  award  with  beautifully-grown  specimens 
of  Scolopendrium  vulgare  crispum.  Polystichum 
angulare  plumosum,  Polypodium  alpestre  flexile,  and 
Cystopteris  regia  Mr.  G.  Leggett  had  the  best  four 
exotic  ferns,  Mr.  Marshall  being  second,  and  showing 
one  of  the  best  specimens  of  Adiantum  Le  Grande 
that  we  have  ever  seen,  the  plant  being  quite  2  ft.  over, 
and  the  fronds  perfect.  Mr.  Marshall  also  had  the  best 
four  Lycopodiums,  beautifully  done,  three  table  plants, 
group  of  six  foliage  plants,  twelve  hardy  herbaceous 
plants,  etc.  Mr.  Wakeham  had  the  best  table 
plants  amongst  gardeners.  The  cottagers’  classes 
were  all  well  contested,  and  among  the  window 
plants  shown  by  Mr.  William  May  we  noted  a 
charming  specimen  of  Origanum  Tournefortii 
trained  to  an  upright  wire  trellis,  and  with  the 
flowers  all  facing  one  way — one  of  the  most  interes¬ 
ting  subjects  in  the  exhibition.  The  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  were  very  good  all  round,  and  in  the  gardeners’ 
classes,  Mr.  Tomalin  was  specially  successful. 

The  table  decorations  had  a  tent  to  themselves, 
and  would  have  done  honour  to  any  show,  for  there 
was  not  a  poor  one  among  them.  In  the  competition 
fer  a  table  decorated  with  any  flowers  or  foliage, 
Mrs.  Barrett  won  the  first  prize,  with  a  lovely 
arrangement  of  coloured  foliage  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
hardy  border  flowers,  grasses,  and  Adiantum 
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gracillinum  fronds.  Miss  Marshall  came  in  second, 
with  a  very  light  and  elegant  arrangement,  with 
Chard's  wire  stands  as  the  central  objects  ;  and  Miss 
Steel  was  third.  With  a  similar  sized  table  decorated 
with  British  wild  flowers  only,  Miss  Steele  was  first 
with  a  singularly  pleasing  arrangement ;  and  Miss 
Marshall  was  again  a  good  second.  Mr.  W.  G. 
Bailey,  a  local  florist,  was  very  highly  commended 
for  a  capital  group  of  plants,  bouquets,  and  other 
floral  adornments. 

- - 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS 

FOR  THE  SEASIDE. 

For  some  days  past  I  have  been  noting  down  a  list  of 
such  trees  and  shrubs  as  I  have  found  best  suited  for 
withstanding  the  peculiarities  of  temperature  and 
atmosphere  with  which  they  have  to  contend  when 
planted  by  the  seaside.  The  notes  are  taken  all 
tlong  the  coast  from  Dover  to  Ramsgate,  butparticu- 


here  is  entirely  chalk,  with  in  most  places  hardly  a 
loot  of  soil  atop. — A.  D.  IVebster,  F.R.S.E. 

- - - 

ON  PACKING  FRUIT. 

What  a  sad  sight  it  is  to  see,  as  we  have  too  often 
done  lately,  finely  grown  Grapes  hanging  in 
fruiterers’  windows,  reduced  very  much  in  value 
through  bad  and  slovenly  packing,  and  Peaches 
bruised  and  disfigured  from  the  same  failing.  Two 
causes  may  be  assigned  for  this,  viz.,  loose  packing 
and  wrong  material.  Soft  moss  is  often  recom¬ 
mended,  but  at  the  best  this  is  not  particularly  clean, 
or  soft  and  pliable  in  texture,  and  in  many  places 
even  in  the  country  is  very  difficult  to  procure. 

The  finely-cut  wood-wool  lately  introduced  is  not 
perfect,  indeed  most  unsuitable  for  Grape  packing, 
except  to  fill  up  a  box  for  the  bunches  to  rest  upon 
with  a  sheet  of  paper  between.  For  Peach  packing 
I  have  never  discarded  cotton  wadding,  thin  t  trips  of 


superior.  I  got  my  supply  from  Mr.  David  Thom¬ 
son,  Nurseryman,  Edinburgh. — Stirling. 

- •*- - 

CORNUS  KOUSA. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  give  an  illustration, 
from  a  clever  sketch  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Page,  of 
this  highly  ornamental  shrub,  which  was  exhibited  at 
the  Drill  Hall  last  month  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  & 
Sons,  Chelsea,  and  which  was  honoured  by  a  First- 
class  Certificate.  The  plant  was  originally  intro¬ 
duced  from  Japan  in  1847,  under  the  name  of 
Benthamia  japonica,  and  although  less  well  known 
than  B.  fragifera,  it  is  probably  the  hardier  of  the 
two.  It  was  figured  and  described  in  Siebold's  Flora 
Japonica  I.,  p.  38,  t.  16,  published  in  1835,  as 
Benthamia  japonica,  but  that  genus  has  long  since 
been  merged  in  Cornus.  The  specific  name  Kousa 
is  doubtless  of  Japanese  origin,  and  was  given  by  a 
European  botanist,  Burger,  Ion?  resident  in  Japan. 


Cornus  Kousa. 


larly  at  that  favoured  and  botanically  interesting 
spot,  St.  Margaret’s  Bay. 

Probably  the  Elder  does  better  than  any  other  tree, 
next  to  it  coming  the  Sycamore,  Black  Poplar,  White 
and  Cane  Willows,  Evergreen  Oak,  Laburnum, 
Scotch  and  Austrian  Pines.  Amongst  shrubs  the 
much-praised  Tamarisk,  Sea  Buckthorn,  St.  John's 
wort,  Fuchsia  globosa,  the  Snowberry,  Flowering 
Currant,  Mahonia  aquifolia,  Holly,  Mexican  Orange 
flower  (Choisya  ternata),  Lilacs,  and  the  Tea  Tree 
(Lycium  Europaeum). 

Of  climbers  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  the  common  Ivy, 
Clematis  montana  and  C.  vitalba,  and  nearly  all  the 
forms  of  Honeysuckle.  These  have  succeeded  well 
out  of  a  very  long  list  of  kinds  that  have  been  tried. 
Junipers  do  well  naturally  on  the  chalk  cliffs,  and  a 
little  way  inland  the  Wayfaring  tree  (Viburnum 
lantana)  takes  up  most  of  the  hedges  and  does  re¬ 
markably  well.  Of  course  it  should  be  remembered 
in  connection  with  the  above  list  that  the  formation 


which  are  wrapped  round  each  fruit  after  they  have 
been  partly  encased  in  tissue  paper.  We  leave 
a  third  of  the  fruit,  the  top  part,  exposed,  and  when 
placed  in  the  boxes  they  look  as  if  closely  fixed 
in  little  nests.  Over  all  we  put  a  sheet  of  soft  paper, 
and  then  fill  up  with  wadding,  gently  pressing  it  down 
so  as  to  prevent  any  movement  of  the  fruits. 

My  object  at  present  in  referring  to  a  matter  often 
discussed  by  gardeners  is  to  call  attention  to  a 
material  I  have  in  stock  now,  and  with  which  I  am 
much  pleased.  I  think  it  is  the  same  as  is  often 
used  in  the  packing  of  brittle  confectionery  ;  in  any 
case  it  consists  of  the  fine  silky  shavings  of  some 
sort  of  tissue  paper.  It  is  as  soft  as  wadding,  and  is 
certainly  the  most  satisfactory  material  I  have  ever 
handled  for  fruit  packing,  being  clean,  elastic, 
exceedingly  cheap  and  as  light  as  down.  The  old 
kind  of  soft  paper  shavings  so  much  used  in  the 
packing  of  fruit  for  market  is  better  than  many  sub¬ 
stances  in  use,  but  what  I  now'  refer  to  is  vastly 


In  its  native  habitats,  the  mountains  of  Kiusin  and 
Nippon,  it  is  found  at  elevations  between  2,000  ft 
and  4,000  ft. 

Messrs.  Veitch’s  plants  were  obtained  through 
Mr.  Maries  about  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago.  In 
England  it  flowers  in  June.  The  shoots  terminate 
in  a  capitate  inflorescence  surrounded  by  four  large, 
ovate,  white  bracts,  the  whole  of  which  to  the  un-. 
educated  eye  appears  like  a  single  flower.  The  little 
roundish  pieces  in  the  centre  are  all  separate  flowers, 
which  are  followed  by  fruits  that  grow  together  in  a 
mass  which  resembles  or  may  be  compared  to  a 
Strawberry,  as  in  Benthamia  fragifera.  The  fruits  of 
Cornus  Kousa  are  yellowish-red.  The  leaves  are 
ovate,  and  drawn  out  to  a  long,  slender  point.  Their 
arrangement  is  somewhat  peculiar.  The  stem  ends 
in  a  single  inflorescence,  on  each  side  of  which  is  a 
leaf.  A  short  shoot  arises  from  the  axil  of  each  of 
the  latter  and  bears  a  single  pair  of  leaves,  so  that 
six  of  the  latter  are  arranged  round  each  inflorescence. 
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Choice  Plants  in  Flower. 

Eryngium  alpinum. — It  is  to  be  regretted  that  one 
of  the  finest  of  the  Eryngiums  is  so  seldom  seen  in 
cultivation  now.  There  should,  apparently,  be  no  more 
difficulty  in  growing  this  species  than  the  similarly 
strong  growing  E.  Olivierianumand  E.  amethystinum; 
but  it  is  probably  more  of  an  alpine,  and  delights  in  a 
cooler,  moister  atmosphere.  At  all  events  it  succeeds 
well  in  the  far  north  under  those  conditions.  The 
lower  leaves  are  heart-shaped,  large,  and  bold  in 
appearance,  and  the  upper  ones  are  somewhat  divided. 
The  bracts  surrounding  the  head  as  well  as  the  upper 
portion  of  the  flower  stalks  are  of  a  bright  steel  blue, 
and  the  bracts,  numbering  from  ten  to  twenty, 
make  the  species  a  very  effective  and  handsome 
border  plant. 

Lychnis  chalcedonica. — The  scarlet  forms  of  this 
plant,  both  single  and  double,  are  undoubtedly  much 
more  desirable  than  the  pink  or  white  ones,  although 
the  latter  might  prove  useful  by  way  of  contrast  in  a 
collection.  The  beauty  of  the  plant  is  best  seen 
when  the  clumps  are  allowed  to  attain  some  size. 
Propagation  is  easily  effected  by  division,  just  as 
growth  is  commencing  in  spring,  or  by  cuttings  of 
the  flower  stems  which  develop  buds  or  short  shoots 
alternately  on  different  sides  of  the  stems. 

Erigeron  glaucus. — The  stems  and  leaves  of 
this  species  do  not  die  down  in  winter  like  those  of 
most  others  in  cultivation.  The  plant  flowers  freely 
when  about  a  foot  high,  and  together  with  the  flower 
stalks  about  6  in.  higher.  The  leaves  are  very  broad 
at  the  upper  end,  tapering  to  the  base,  where  they 
join  the  stems.  The  flowers  are  about  as  large  as 
those  of  E.  speciosus  and  of  the  same  colour,  but  the 
plant  is  altogether  neater  in  habit.  It  is  a  native  of 
Western  North  America,  and  perfectly  hardy  in  this 
country. 

Monarda  Didyma. — The  Oswego  Tea,  as  it  is 
called,  is  the  finest  of  this  class  of  plants,  and  should 
certainly  be  included  in  a  collection  of  herbaceous 
subjects.  The  flowers  are  bright  scarlet,  and 
supported  by  bracts  that  are  more  or  less  of  a  bright 
red,  and  taken  altogether  are  very  conspicuous  and 
ornamental  amongst  other  border  subjects. 

Campanula  persicifolia  calycanthema. — There 
are  few  collections  that  do  not  possess  some  or  other 
of  the  Bellflowers,  many  of  which  are  almost  indis¬ 
pensable  for  border  decoration,  as  well  as  for  cut 
flowers  or  for  exhibition.  The  principal  feature  of 
the  variety  under  notice  is  that  the  calyx  is  enlarged 
and  coloured  blue  like  the  corolla.  A  sub-variety  has 
a  white  calyx  of  this  character.  ’These  forms,  like 
the  Canterbury  Bells,  with  a  coloured  calyx  might 
well  be  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  cups  and 
saucers. 

Lilium  Hansoni.— The  soft  reddish-orange  flowers 
of  this  Lily  are  very  effective,  and  when  eight  or  ten 
of  them  are  produced  in  a  short  pyramid,  the  beholder 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  taken  with  it.  The  stems 
attain  a  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft  ,  making  the  species  a 
useful  subject  for  planting  amongst  Rhododendrons. 
Being  a  native  of  Japan  it  proves  hardy  here,  and 
ought  to  enjoy  more  extensive  cultivation.  The 
anceolate  leaves  are  produced  in  whorls,  tier  above 
tier. 

Origanum  Tournefortii. — More  than  a  hundred 
years  ago  this  ornamental  species  of  Marjoram  was 
introduced  to  this  country  from  Armorgos  ;  but  in 
spite  of  its  beauty  has  not  made  much  headway  in 
British  gardens,  a  fact  which  is  all  the  more  to  be 
wondered  at  considering  its  hardiness.  It  is  of  slow 
growth,  and  therefore  highly  useful  for  pot  work. 
Propagation  can  be  effected  by  division  if  carefully 
done,  but  a  quicker  increase  may  be  accomplished 
with  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  wood  inserted  in 
pots  of  sandy  soil  and  kept  under  a  hand-glass  or  in 
a  frame  kept  close.  The  rosy-pink  flowers  and  bracts 
are  very  pretty.  The  plant  usually  grows  about 
a  foot  in  height,  and  does  best  in  well-drained  soil  or 
upon  rockwork. 

Delphinium  formosum. — The  species  would  not 
now  be  much  appreciated  where  a  collection  of  the 
newer  and  highly  improved  kinds  exist.  It  is,  more¬ 
over,  one  of  the  parents  of  the  garden  forms  and  was 
very  much  appreciated  in  its  day.  The  finely  cut 
foliage  and  bright  blue  flowers  with  small  black 
petals  in  the  centre  are  features,  however,  which  still 
recommend  the  plant  for  border  decoration.  It 


should  have  the  advantage  of  well-tilled  soil  to  which 
manure  is  given  at  least  occasionally. 

Papaver  nudicaule. — Where  this  is  grown  at  all 
it  is  usually  grown  in  quantity  in  beds,  but  that  is  no 
reason  for  omitting  it  from  the  herbaceous  border 
proper.  The  plant  as  a  rule  is  not  l.ong  lived,  but 
as  it  seeds  freely  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
making  a  sowing  of  it  in  the  herbaceous  border  every 
year.  This  may  also  be  done  in  the  reserve  garden, 
and  the  plants  transferred,  so  as  to  form  clumps  of 
some  size  at  intervals  in  the  front  line. 

Potentilla  NEPALENSis.— Amongst  the  un¬ 
improved  Potentillas  suitable  for  the  herbaceous 
border,  this  is  certainly  one  of  the  best,  growing 
about  18  in.  high  and  producing  a  profusion  of  rosy- 
purple  flowers.  The  leaves  are  divided  into  five 
leaflets,  and  are  such  as  to  add  to  the  general  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  plant.  Although  a  native  of  the 
Himalayas,  it  is  perfectly  hardy  in  this  country. 

- - - 

ON  STRAWBERRIES. 

Where  there  are  Strawberry  plantations  to  be 
formed  for  supplying  fruit  next  season  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  getting  the  ground  manured  and 
deeply  dug,  if  not  already  done,  and  the  plants  put 
in,  because  the  sooner  they  are  established  the  better 
will  the  crop  be.  Many  growers  consider  August 
the  best  month  to  plant  in,  but  I  should  prefer  June, 
especially  in  northern  parts,  as  then  the  plants  have 
time  to  make  a  good  growth  and  to  rest  before  the 
cold  damp  days  of  winter  set  in. 

Much  harm  has  been  done  to  Strawberry  beds  this 
season,  but  where  we  planted  out  good  breadths  last 
year  of  plants  that  had  been  forced,  they  are  as 
nearly  perfection  as  we  could  desire.  The  best 
cropper  I  have  seen  is  President,  and  I  might  add 
that  it  is  the  hardiest  variety  I  have  seen  in  the  north. 
It  is  somewhat  difficult  getting  a  supply  of  young 
plants  for  next  year’s  fruiting  in  pots,  but  those  who 
have  a  supply  of  plants  which  were  pricked  in 
during  last  autumn  may  not  experience  much 
difficulty  ;  I,  however,  have  never  been  very  success¬ 
ful  with  such  stock. 

In  the  northern  counties  Strawberries  are  unusually 
late,  and  in  some  parts  the  plants  have  been  entirely 
destroyed.  Judging  from  the  meagre  exhibits  at  the 
Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society’s  Show  the 
crops  must  be  late  and  of  poor  quality. — Stirling. 
- -i- - 

A  BORDER  OF  ANNUALS. 

By  a  little  arrangement  and  scheming  a  border  may 
be  made  to  look  gay  from  an  early  period  of  the  year 
onwards  at  comparatively  little  trouble  and  expense. 
On  an  east  aspect  border  by  the  herbaceous  ground 
at  Kew,  a  feature  is  made  of  Daffodils,  which  are 
planted  somewhat  widely  apart  with  a  few  Violas, 
Liliums,  and  other  subjects  at  intervals.  The  wall  it¬ 
self  behind  is  covered  with  a  great  variety  of  climb¬ 
ing  and  other  subjects,  some  of  which  are  only  half 
hardy,  and  have  been  flowering  at  intervals  from  the 
early  spring  onwards  according  to  the  kind. 

Long  before  the  leaves  of  the  Daffodils  had  died 
away  so  that  the  bulbs  might  be  lifted,  annuals  were 
sown  in  broad  or  narrow  patches  between  them 
according  to  the  space  at  command.  After  the 
Daffodils  were  lifted,  the  annuals  grew  and  were 
allowed  to  spread  naturally,  until  at  present  they 
occupy  the  border  as  if  it  had  been  entirely  meant 
for  them  from  the  beginning.  The  old  fashioned 
practice  of  sowing  annuals  in  lines  is  objectionable  on 
account  of  formality.  By  the  free  and  easy  method 
here  practised  all  formality  is  avoided,  as  well  as  any 
trimming  of  the  plants  to  keep  them  in  their  allotted 
positions,  as  well  as  staking. 

The  number  of  different  kinds  used  is  considerable, 
so  that  there  is  no  necessity  of  repeating  them  except 
at  considerable  intervals  along  the  long  border.  Among 
the  earliest  to  become  conspicuous  were  Phacelia 
campanularia,  Eutoca  viscida,  Eschscholtzia  crocea 
aurantiaca,  Iberis  umbellata  and  its  varieties,  as  well 
as  I.  amara,  which  made  broad  patches  of  blue, 
orange,  pink,  and  white  respectively.  On  a  fine  day 
the  blue,  purple,  white  and  striped  varieties  of 
Convolvulus  tricolor  in  mixture  make  a  fine  display 
with  their  particoloured  flowers.  Similarly  the 
broad  patches  of  the  procumbent  composite,  Veni- 
dium  fugax,  with  orange  flower  heads  and  a  brown 
centre,  court  the  sun  with  a  profusion  of  flowers  that 
becomes  dazzling  to  look  upon.  The  Cornflower  in 
mixture  may  recommend  itself  on  account  of  its 
variety,  but  none  of  the  colours  excel  in  beauty  the 


rich  blue  of  the  wilding.  Laya  elegans,  with  procum¬ 
bent  stems  and  yellow  rays  tipped  with  white,  is  quite 
charming.  The  dark  foliage  and  crimson  flowers  of 
the  Tom  Thumb  Nasturtium  Empress  of  India  are 
also  very  distinct  in  their  way. 

Many  of  the  more  popular  kinds  of  Poppies  have 
been  utilised,  including  The  Bride  (a  white  variety 
of  Papaver  somniferum),  Danebrog  or  Danish  Flag, 
The  Mikado,  double  fringed,  rose  and  white,  and 
Flag  of  Truce,  double  white,  all  varieties  of  the 
same  species.  P.  glaucum,  a  new  species  with 
scarlet  flowers,  is  also  noticeable.  Several  varieties 
of  Chrysanthemum  carinatum  are  also  grown, 
including  that  known  as  Tricolor  Burridgeanum. 
The  Corn  Marigold  (Chrysanthemum  segetum)  with 
its  golden  yellow  flowers  also  deservedly  finds  a 
place.  Calendula  officinalis  Orange  King,  an  orange 
variety  of  the  common  Marigold,  is  also  very  con¬ 
spicuous.  The  colours  of  the  subjects  already 
mentioned  are  very  varied,  more  especially  when 
sown  in  mixture,  and  the  habit  of  the  plants  them¬ 
selves  further  add  to  the  diversity.  The  upright 
habited  Larkspurs  have  double  and  semi-double, 
rose,  pink,  sky  blue,  purple,  nnd  violet-purple 
flowers.  Those  of  Linum  grandiflorum  coccineum, 
Viscaria  cardinalis,  are  intense  red,  Bartsia  aurea, 
Golden  and  Yellow  Sultan  clear  yellow.  The  latter 
is  very  valuable  for  cut  flowers  especially  in  mixture 
with  other  kinds.  The  profusion  of  orange  and 
purple  flowers  of  Linaria  reticulata  aurea-purpurea 
makes  it  a  conspicuous  plant  during  a  great  part  of 
the  summer.  The  large  and  deep  mauve  purple 
flowers  of  Malope  trifida  grandiflora  are  familiar 
objects  in  many  gardens.  Leptosiphon  rosea  covers 
the  ground  as  with  a  carpet,  bearing  a  profusion  of 
flowers  of  the  colour  indicated  by  the  name ;  and 
the  procumbent  Nemophila  insignis  is  equally  dwarf, 
but  has  bright  sky  blue  flowers.  There  is  variety 
enough  in  the  ordinary  formed  flowers  of  Phlox 
Drummondi,  but  there  is  also  a  race  with  deeply  cut 
and  starry  looking  flowers  of  various  colours. 

If  it  had  been  attempted  to  fill  this  border  by 
planting  out  annuals  or  other  subjects  raised  in  pots 
or  boxes  and  grown  on  in  frames,  the  labour  would 
have  been  considerable.  The  expense  would  have 
been  increased  tenfold  if  it  had  been  filled  with 
Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias,  Fuchsias,  Lobelias,  or 
other  summer  bedding  subjects.  But  all  this  has 
been  simplified  by  sowing  the  annuals  directly  into 
spaces  between  the  clumps  of  Daffodils,  and  now 
there  is  a  profusion  of  flowers  either  for  cutting,  for 
ordinary  decoration,  or  any  other  purpose  to  which 
annuals  can  be  put.  The  Lilies  have  also  been 
flowering  for  some  time  past. 

- - 

BEGONIAS  IN  THE  OPEN. 

Fine  effects  are  often  obtained  in  the  open  garden 
that  would  never  be  dreamt  of  in  the  case  of  the 
same  subjects  indifferently  grown  in  pots  under  glass. 
1'his  behoves  raisers  of  new'  Begonias  and  other 
subjects  to  make  fair  trials  of  them  in  the  open 
ground.  It  occasionally  happens  that  new  plants 
find  their  way  out  of  the  country,  and  being  subjected 
to  experiments  of  this  kind  come  back  with  great 
eclat  as  bedding  plants,  a  distinction  they  might  well 
have  earned  at  home.  The  climate  of  France,  more¬ 
over,  is  warmer  than  ours,  and  Begonias  frequently 
do  better  there,  not  because  there  is  less  rain,  but 
because  the  warmth  is  greater.  Begonias  will  grow 
and  fknver  freely  whether  the  summer  is  wet  or  dry 
provided  there  is  plenty  of  heat  ;  cold  weather  simply 
retards  their  growth. 

We  recently  noted  a  bed  of  Begonias  on  trial  as 
bedding  plants  at  Chiswick,  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  having  been  sent  there 
by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  of  Reading.  Several 
different  kinds  are  on  trial,  including  the  dwarf 
woolly  -  leaved  and  scarlet  -  flow  ered  B.  Frcebelli, 
usually  considered  a  winter- flowering  species  ;  some 
flowers  were,  however,  open  about  a  fortnight  ago. 
Another  named  B.  Meteor  appeared  to  be  a  variety 
of  the  tuberous  B.  Pearcei,  but  w'as  not  in  bloom. 
The  obliquely  cordate  and  lobed  leaves  were  olive- 
green  above  with  paler  nerves,  and  w'ere  lying  close 
to  the  ground.  A  taller  sort  named  Afterglow'  is  of 
the  same  habit  as  Knowsleyana,  with  glowing  red 
stems,  petioles,  and  sepals  while  in  bud.  The  leaves 
are  also  tinted  red,  and  the  stems  at  present  3  in.  to 
6  in.  high.  As  the  flowers  expand,  they  become 
paler  and  are  blush  or  almost  white  internally.  A 
similar  dwarf  sort  is  Princess  Beatrice,  with  small, 
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smooth  leaves,  and  much  branched  red  stems.  The 
flowers  are  pink  in  bud,  and  white  or  pale  pink  when 
expanded,  and  produced  in  great  profusion.  That 
named  Fairy  Queen,  with  small,  bronzy,  and  hairy 
leaves,  is  evidently  a  variety  of  B.  Schmidti,  and 
apparently  closely  allied  if  not  identical  with  a 
Continental  sort  named  B,  Carrieri.  It  is  very  dwarf, 
at  present  only  about  3  in,  or  4  in.,  freely  branched, 
and  bearing  a  profusion  of  small  flowers  that  are 
pink  in  bud  and  almost  white  when  expanded. 

The  attention  of  the  beholder  is  soon  centred  on 
three  varieties  of  B.  semperflorens  planted  in  the 
middle  of  the  bed.  B.  s.  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  has 
large,  light,  shining  green  nearly  stalkless  leaves  ; 
and  the  ovaries  and  sepals  while  still  in  bud  are  of  a 
bright  carmine-red,  paler  internally,  or  rose  and 
white.  Alongside  of  it  is  the  most  striking  plant  in 
the  bed,  namely  B.  s.  Crimson  Gem,  notable  for  the 
bronzy  metallic  lustre  of  its  leaves,  which  are  some¬ 
what  smaller  than  those  of  Duchess  of  Edinburgh, 
and  often  curled  inwards  at  the  base.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  brilliant  carmine-crimson  in  bud,  but  more 
of  a  crimson-red  when  expanded.  The  rich  colours 
both  of  the  flowers  and  leaves,  but  especially  of  the 
latter,  have  been  brought  about  by  exposure  to  the 
weather  in  the  open  ground,  and  may  be  expected  to 
become  paler  later  on  even  if  the  foliage  does  not 
become  green  altogether.  None  of  the  other  varie¬ 
ties,  however,  have  been  effected  in  the  same  way,  so 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  distinction  in  the 
leaves  cf  this  variety  exists  which  is  not  present  in 
the  other  varieties  of  B.  semperflorens,  which  have 
retained  their  ordinary  light  shining  green  hue  under 
the  same  conditions  of  exposure.  A  line  of  smaller 
plants  surrounding  a  bed  in  another  part  of  the  gar¬ 
den  close  by  seems  identical  with  Crimson  Gem, 
although  under  the  name  of  B.  s.  rubra  Vernon’s 
var,  from  Messrs.  Vilmorin,  Andrieu  &  Co.,  of  Paris. 
Altogether  lighter  in  hue  is  Reading  Snowflake,  in 
fact  it  is  paler  in  hue  than  Duchess  of  Edinburgh. 
The  flowers  are  white  in  bud,  but  nearly  white  when 
expanded,  and  no  doubt  would  be  pure  white  under 
glass.  Exposure  to  the  weather  and  all  its  concomi¬ 
tant  circumstances  has  always  the  effect  of  deepen¬ 
ing  the  colours  of  the  flowers  of  Begonias  as  well  as 
the  foliage  to  some  extent.  The  foliage  of  Crimson 
Gem  is  none  the  less  handsome  even  if  it  is  not  per¬ 
manent. 

- -J— - 

Gardening  Miscellany. 


NEMES1A  VERSICOLOR. 

Some  of  the  prettiest  of  annuals  have  not  yet  come 
to  be  recognized  by  the  general  public,  and  N. 
versicolor  is  amongst  them.  It  is  a  South  African 
annual,  and  does  best  perhaps  when  raised  in  pots  in 
a  cold  frame  and  afterwards  planted  in  the  open 
ground  to  flower  in  July.  If  sown  in  the  open  ground 
in  May  it  would  of  course  flower  much  later,  but 
would  nevertheless  be  very  beautiful  and  much 
appreciated  even  then.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
shortened  terminal  racemes,  almost  resembling  a 
corymb  in  the  early  stages.  They  are  two  lipped 
and  owe  their  beauty  to  the  variable  colours  of  the 
two  lips  of  the  corolla.  The  upper  lip  is  deeply  four 
lobed,  reminding  us  of  w'hat  occurs  in  Schizanthus, 
bright  blue  on  the  inner  face  and  purple  externally  ; 
the  lower  lip  is  bifid  and  white  with  four  yellow 
ridges  forming  a  palate  closing  the  throat  of  the 
flower,  or  the  two  lateral  ridges  may  be  blue.  Thus 
then  we  have  blue,  red,  white,  and  yellow  colours  in 
the  flowers,  and  all  may  be  seen  at  one  view  inter¬ 
mingling  with  one  another,  when  the  beholder  is 
looking  at  a  clump  of  plants.  It  grows  about 
6  in.  to  12  in.  high,  and  flowers  all  the  summer 
after  coming  into  bloom.  The  lower  leaves  are 
very  few,  ovate,  and  stalked,  but  the  stem  leaves  are 
numerous,  lanceolate  or  linear,  and  stalkless.  Alto¬ 
gether  it  is  a  neat  and  pretty  plant. 


STATICES  AND  DIPLADENIAS. 

These  are  remarkably  well  grown  among  many  other 
things  in  the  garden  at  Caundon  Court,  Coventry, 
the  residence  of  George  Singer,  Esq.  The  former 
are  represented  by  magnificent  specimens  of  S. 
Butcheri  and  S.  profusa,  the  former  measuring  7  ft. 
over  the  head  of  bloom,  and  the  latter  4  ft.  The 
Dipladenias  include  specimens  of  amabilis,  ornata, 
Elliottiana,  and  Boliviensis,  and  the  three  first 


named  carried  over  fifty  expanded  blooms  each, 
besides  buds,  while  D.  Boliviensis  carried  a  perfect 
mass  of  its  pure  white  flowers  and  was  very 
attractive.  One  seldom  sees  these  plants  so  well 
done,  and  Mr.  Whatton,  the  gardener,  certainly 
deserves  high  praise  for  their  skilful  management. — - 
Rusticus. 

DIANTHUS  ATKINSONI. 

To  all  appearance  this  is  closely  allied  to  another 
hybrid  Pink  named  Napoleon  III.,  and  which  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  appears  of  delicate  constitution, 
while  elsewhere  it  grows  and  flowers  like  a  weed. 
The  variety  under  notice  has  relatively  large  flowers 
produced  in  cymose  panicles,  on  stems  about  a  foot 
high.  Like  all  the  other  hybrid  Pinks  of  this  class  the 
leaves  are  of  a  uniform  deep  green  and  therefore  en¬ 
tirely  different  from  the  glaucous  hue  of  the  ordinary 
garden  Pink.  There  are  three  distinct  colours  in 
each  flower  and  all  are  very  rich  ;  the  outer  zone  is 
carmine-red  followed  by  a  scarlet  or  crimson  zone, 
while  the  basal  portion  of  each  petal  is  rosy  purple. 
The  wedge-shaped  petals  are  slightly  toothed  along 
the  outer  edges.  Each  stem  bears  twelve  to  eighteen 
flowers,  which  in  the  mass  are  very  conspicuous  and 
telling.  It  may  be  seen  on  the  rockery  at  Kew. 

BROWN’S  ROSE. 

The  Himalaj'an  form  of  the  Musk  Rose  (Rosa 
moschata)  was  at  one  time  considered  a  distinct 
species  ;  then  it  was  believed  to  be  synonymous  with 
R.  moschata,  but  now  Rose  growers  and  authorities 
make  Brown’s  Rose  a  variety  under  the  name  of  R. 
moschata  Brownii.  The  typical  Musk  Rose  is  a  native 
of  South  Europe.  Brown’s  Rose,  although  single 
flowered,  is  very  showy  on  account  of  the  profuseness 
with  which  it  flowers  during  June  and  July.  The 
flowers  are  white,  with  a  mass  of  orange  yellow 
anthers  in  the  centre  and  are  highly  fragrant.  The 
leaves  are  of  large  size  as  the  plant  itself,  so  that 
something  must  be  given  it  to  ramble  -  over  and 
support  its  long  and  vigorous  stems. 

CUT  FLOWER  WORK. 

I  could  not  help  thinking  the  other  day  when  in  the 
shop  of  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  at  Coventry,  how 
many  valuable  lessons  in  the  art  of  making  up 
flowers  they  have  given  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
by  exhibiting  their  choice  productions  at  flower 
shows  alone.  A  great  number  of  young  ladies  are 
employed  in  the  business,  and  nimble  as  they  are  in 
putting  flowers  together,  their  energies  are  severely 
taxed  at  times  to  get  off  the  orders  which  come  in 
from  all  parts. — Rusticus. 

SALVIA  PRATENSIS  BAU  MGARTENII. 

The  typical  form  of  this  is  a  British  wilding  and  has 
large  bright  blue  flowers,  while  that  under  notice  has 
very  slightly  smaller  flowers,  produced  in  much 
greater  abundance.  The  lower  lip  is  deep  blue  and 
the  upper  one  bluish  purple.  The  plant  grows  about 
3  ft.  high,  and  the  flowering  stems  are  produced  in 
such  abundance  that  they  form  a  mass  which  is  very 
conspicuous  even  at  some  distance  off.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  highly  suitable  for  border  decoration,  and  would 
be  no  less  useful  in  the  wild  garden  if  it  is  as  hardy  as 
the  typical  S.  pratensis,  and  which  it  has  every 
appearance  of  being.  A  large  and  very  floriferous 
plant  may  be  seen  in  the  herbaceous  ground  in  the 
Royal  Gardens  at  Kew. 


French  Beans. 

In  few  districts  north  of  the  midland  counties  of 
England  can  a  dish  of  French  Beans  be  gathered  in 
the  open  at  present,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  be  a 
success  at  all  in  the  north  this  year.  From  plants 
protected  under  handlights  and  in  pits  we  can  get 
supplies  ;  but  in  the  open  air,  even  on  a  south  border, 
the  plants  look  starved  and  stunted.  While  listening 
to  the  complaints  of  friends,  I  could  not  help  think¬ 
ing  that  they  have  not  all  done  their  best  to  raise 
this  vegetable,  which  is  so  much  valued  on  every 
well-appointed  dinner  table.  When  bedding  plants, 
forced  Potatos,  and  other  things  are  removed  from 
frames  and  other  shelter-giving  structures,  French 
Beans  can  be  planted,  either  plants  raised  in  small 
pots  or  the  seed  sown,  and  be  materially  helped  for¬ 
ward  by  closing  up  early,  and  covering  with  mats  at 
night.  At  the  present  time,  or  at  all  events  before 


the  month  is  out,  any  such  structures  may  be  turned 
to  account  for  providing  late  supplies.  During  the 
autumn  French  Beans  are  much  valued  when  Peas 
become  scarce.  There  are  some  experienced  culti¬ 
vators  in  the  north  who  do  not  depend  on  French 
Beans  from  the  open  ground  at  all . — Stirling. 

Broad  Bean  Multum  in  Parvo. 

Broad  beans  are  not  guilty  of  growing  to  a  great 
height  under  favourable  conditions  even,  but  the 
variety  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  12th  inst.,  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  was  remarkably  small  in 
various  respects.  The  stems  varied  from  12  in.  to 
18  in.  high  and  were  branched  at  the  base,  thus 
sending  up  several  shoots  nearly  as  vigorous  as  the 
primary  axis.  The  pods  were  perfectly  cylindrical, 
but  only  in.  to  2  in.  long,  and  closely  filled  and 
packed  with  oblong,  light  green  seeds,  exactly  filling 
the  pod  internally.  It  is  evidently  very  prolific 
judging  from  its  branching  character,  and  there  is  a 
great  economy  of  material  in  all  parts  of  the  plant 
and  its  fruit.  The  pods  of  Broad  and  also  Long  Pod 
Beans  usually  contain  relatively  few  large  seeds,  while 
great  part  of  the  interior  of  the  ped  is  wasted.  This  is 
not  the  case  with  Multum  in  parvo  ;  the  seeds  are 
about  the  size  of  those  of  Kidney  Beans,  but  they 
were  too  far  advanced  and  too  near  maturity  when 
exhibited  for  us  to  ascertain  their  quality  for 
culinary  purposes.  The  variety  may  evidently  be 
reckoned  upon  for  hardiness  and  earliness,  and  is 
certainly  very  distinct. 

- - 

SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

The  Rose  Bloom. — It  is  certain  that  Roses  are  at 
least  a  fortnight  later  than  usual  in  flowering,  and 
some  of  the  great  growers  who  often  exhibit  such  fine 
selections  at  our  flower  shows  complain  of  want  of 
colour  in  most  of  the  blooms.  The  weather  having 
for  weeks  past  been  cloudy,  damp,  and  cold  may 
account  for  the  lack  of  brilliancy,  but  we  have  no 
control  over  such  things.  There  is  a  practice,  how¬ 
ever,  current  among  Rose  growers  which  they  have 
complete  control  over,  and  which  should  be  put 
down.  I  refer  to  the  practice  of  folding  back  the 
outer  petals  of  the  flowers  they  stage,  which  gives 
them  an  unnatural  appearance  and  robs  them  of 
much  of  their  beauty.  This  sort  of  “  dressing  ”  may 
help  to  secure  prizes  from  some  judges,  but  those 
who  know  their  business  will  be  more  likely  to  pass 
them  over  for  what  they  are — malformed  flowers. 
We  recently  heard  two  leading  Rose  growers  from 
the  south  commenting  upon  this  system  of  turning 
down  the  petals,  and  their  opinions  were  decidedly 
the  reverse  of  favourable.  There  is  no  objection  to 
the  cutting  of  flowers  half  developed,  and  before 
they  are  left  in  the  stand  to  blow  them  out  to  their 
natural  size.  I  have  a  number  of  such  blooms  near 
at  hand  as  I  write,  cut  and  placed  in  water  ready  for 
packing  on  the  morrow,  when  they  will  be  blown  out, 
as  I  find  such  blooms  travel  much  better  than  those 
allowed  to  fully  develop  themselves  on  the  plants. 
Some  of  your  readers  may  find  this  a  useful  hint.— 
Stirling. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Aberdeen.— 
The  acting  directors  of  this  society  held  a  meeting  on 
the  16th  inst.  In  the  absence  of  Colonel  Crombie 
through  indisposition,  Mr.  Alexander  Robson,  of 
Messrs.  W.  Smith  &  Son,  seedsmen,  was  called  to 
the  chair.  It  was  announced  that  special  prizes  had 
been  received  from  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  the 
Duke  of  Fife,  and  H.R.H.  the  Duchess;  Messrs. 
Doulton  &  Co.,  Lambeth,  etc.  After  careful  conside¬ 
ration,  it  was  agreed  to  give  the  Queen’s  prize — a 
handsome  solid  silver  salad  bowl — for  the  best  col¬ 
lection  of  plants  in  pots.  The  Fife  prize  was 
awarded  for  a  bouquet  of  wild  flowers,  open  to  boys 
and  girls  under  16  years  of  age,  and  for  which 
no  entry  fee  will  be  charged.  Messrs.  Doulton’s 
valuable  prize  will  be  given  for  a  collection  of  cut 
flowers  arranged  for  effect. 

Should  the  floral  gala  and  military  tournament 
result  in  a  financial  success.it  is  proposed  to  increase 
the  prize  money  oftered  in  the  schedule  pro  rata  to 
the  extent  of  50  per  cent.  The  gala  takes  place  at 
Central  Park,  Kittybrewster,  Aberdeen,  on  18th, 
19th,  and  20th  August.  On  Saturday,  20th  August, 
special  trains,  by  which  return  tickets  at  cheap  fares 
will  be  issued,  are  to  be  run  by  the  Great  North  of 
Scotland  Railway  Company  from  Ballater,  Alford, 
Peterhead,  Fraserburgh,  Macduff,  Keith,  Banff,  Elgin, 
and  intermediate  stations.  The  directors  are  sparing 
no  pains  to  make  the  exhibition  a  useful  and  interest¬ 
ing  one,  and  as  the  season  is  rather  a  late  one  it  is 
expected  that  the  exhibits  will  be  in  capital  condi¬ 
tion  at  the  date  of  the  show. 
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SPRAYING  BY  HORSE 

POWER. 

A  public  trial  of  a  new  machine  for  spraying 
Potatos  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture  took  place 
recently  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Thomas  Scott,  at  Ditton 
Court,  Aylesford.  The  machine  is  brought  out  by 
Strawson’s,  Limited,  and  Mr.  G.  F.  Strawson  was 
present  to  explain  the  principles  of  its  construction, 
etc.,  on  behalf  of  the  company. 

The  object  of  the  experiments  was  to  demonstrate 
the  capability  of  the  machine  for  dressing  with  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  the  under  surface  of  the  Potato 
leaves  effectively  and  at  the  same  time  rapidly,  and 
all  expectations  with  regard  to  the  machine  were 
certainly  amply  fulfilled.  The  machine  itself  is  of 
an  entirely  new  kind  in  this  country.  It  is  of  light 
appearance  and  travels  upon  high  wheels  to  carry  it 
over  the  Potato  tops,  the  parts  most  conspicuous  be¬ 
ing  the  tank  for  liquid,  the  pump,  the  arrangement  of 
tubes  on  a  horizontal  support,  and  the  nozzles, 
which  hang  down  from  the  horizontal  bar  to  the 
ground.  The  machine  is  provided  with  starting  and 
stopping  gear,  an  automatic  agitator,  and  arrange¬ 
ments  by  which  the  nozzles  may  be  adjusted  both  to 
the  width  of  the  Potato  rows,  and  the  proper  height 
from  the  ground.  The  nozzles,  which  are  worked 
from  close  to  the  ground,  can  also  be  turned  in  any 
direction  and  so  fixed.  One  extremely  useful  qualifi¬ 
cation  which  is  not  apparent  at  first  sight  is  found  in 
the  way  in  which  the  force  of  the  liquid  is  regulated 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  pump  can  be  instantly 
disconnected  and  changed  into  a  hand  force-pump. 
This  serves  two  very  useful  purposes.  One  is  that 
by  reversing  the  feed  and  delivery  pipes  and  screwing 
a  gauze  nozzle  on  the  former,  the  tank  can  be  refilled 
by  the  hand-pump,  direct  from  the  tub  or  other  vessel 
containing  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  which  enters  the 
tank  perfectly  strained.  This  is  a  most  convenient 
and  valuable  device  as  every  particle  in  a  badly 
strained  mixture  is  apt  to  block  the  orifice  of  the 
nozzles  and  cause  delay. 

The  machine  works  very  lightly  and  the  horizontal 
tubes  spread  out  over  17J  ft.  of  Potatos,  thus 
dressing,  as  fast  as  a  horse  can  walk,  seven  rows  of 
Potatos,  each  2J  ft.  apart.  Between  each  row  a  pair 
of  nozzles  hang  down,  nearly  touching  the  ground, 
and  send  up  a  fine  spray  beneath  the  leaves  of  the 
Potatos. 

On  commencing  operations,  the  long  horizontal 
pipes  (which  are  capable  of  being  shut  up)  were 
extended  to  the  full  width  and  the  tank  was  pumped 
full  of  the  copper  mixture.  The  feed  was  turned  on, 
and  the  horse  started  at  a  quick  walk  down  the  field, 
and  it  was  speedily  demonstrated  that  the  machine 
was  a  success,  and  could  rapidly  and'  perfectly  do  its 
work,  inasmuch  as  whilst  the  horse  was  travelling 
with  the  machine  over  six  acres  per  hour  were  being 
covered.  It  was  remarked  that  w'hilst  this  wheeled 
machine  could  be  used,  it  could  do  the  spraying 
more  evenly  as  well  as  more  rapidly  than  is  possible 
by  hand.  The  only  question  that  arose  was  as  to  the 
quantity  of  mixture  put  on.  This  is  in  itself  an  open 
question,  and  one  which  experience  alone  can  deter¬ 
mine,  but  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  know  that  what¬ 
ever  quantity  is  wished  for  the  same  machine  can  put 
it  on  without  the  cost  being  added  to. 

On  the  whole  the  experiments  were  quite  a  success, 
and  large  Potato  growers  have  now  at  their  command 
for  the  first  time  a  machine  that  can,  on  a  rapid 
scale,  spray  the  Bordeaux  mixture  on  to  their  crops 
to  check  the  fearful  ravages  of  the  disease. 

- - - 

She  JIpiai^y. 


Bees  for  Pleasure  and  Profit. — Under  this 
title  we  have  received  from  Messrs.  Crosby  Lock- 
wood  &  Son,  a  cheap  work  on  “  Bees,  and  their 
Management,”  by  Mr.  G.  Gordon  Samson.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  to  meet  the  requirements  of  beginners  in  Bee 
culture  ;  but  a  careful  perusal  has  not  convinced  us 
that  it  will  do  so — on  the  contrary,  on  a  good  many 
points  what  the  author  has  to  say  is  rather  calculated 
to  lead  the  tyro  astray.  He  states  that  he  has  been 
careful  to  compare  the  highest  authorities,  and  to 
obtain  the  information  on  which  he  bases  his  con¬ 
clusions  from  the  best  sources,  etc.  Unfortunately 
in  so  doing  the  author,  or  compiler  perhaps  we 
should  say,  has  not  been  able  to  discriminate  between 
that  which  is  reliable  and  that  which  is  error.  For 
instance  we  read  :  “  The  drones  are  produced  at 


swarming  time,  their  sole  use  being  to  mate  with  the 
young  queens,  as  they  do  no  work  at  all.”  Any  one 
acquainted  with  the  ways  of  bees  must  see  that 
such  a  statement  is  entirely  wrong.  The  fact  is  that 
the  drones  being  what  may  be  termed  “stay  at 
homes,”  and  larger  than  the  working  bees,  occupy 
more  space  and  help  to  keep  up  the  necessary  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  hive,  thus  enabling  the  workers  to 
go  out  foraging. 

Again  the  author  states  that  "  a  bee  never  gathers 
pollen  from  more  than  one  kind  of  flower  in  a  single 
journey,  and  it  is  owing  to  this  wonderful  provision 
of  nature  that  we  do  not  have  different  species 
of  flowers  crossed  with  one  another.”  We  have  seen 
bees  deviating  from  this  rule  very  considerably,  and 
hybridisers  do  not  want  to  be  told  that  there  is 
something  beyond  the  visits  of  bees  to  different 
species  of  flowers  to  account  for  their  not  being 
universally  successful  as  cross  -  fertilisers.  The 
author  also  appears  to  be  confident  in  putting  for¬ 
ward  the  theory  that  anyone  will  in  time  become 
sting  proof.  After  twenty  years’  experience  in  bee 
management  we  do  not  share  that  confidence,  at  all 
events  we  are  still  waiting  for  the  period  of  immunity 
to  come.  We  have  had  as  many  as  forty  stings  at 
one  time,  and  had  our  hands  so  much  swollen  that 
we  could  not  close  them.  When  stung  now  the 
swelling  is  as  bad  as  ever,  and  we  should  be  glad  to 
know  how  much  longer  it  will  continue. 

There  are  of  course  a  good  many  useful  hints  to  be 
found  in  Mr.  Gordon  Samson’s  pages,  but  there  is 
much  also  that  a  beginner  should  attach  no  impor¬ 
tance  to.  We  specially  deprecate  the  overmuch 
handling  of  the  bees  as  recommended.  Bees  if  they 
are  to  gather  honey  must  be  left  alone,  and  the  less 
they  are  interfered  with  the  better  they  like  it. 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


Calopogon  pulchellus. 

The  original  introduction  of  this  was  made  in  1791. 
and  one  cannot  help  feeling  surprised  that  it  should 
be  so  little  known  or  seldom  seen.  It  is  a  native  of 
North  America,  is  terrestrial,  and  should  be  almost  if 
not  quite  hardy.  There  is  only  one  leaf  to  a  stem 
and  one  of  the  latter  from  a  tuber  ;  the  leaf  is  lan¬ 
ceolate  and  reminds  one  of  that  of  a  small  Gladiolus 
or  an  Ixia  rather  than  an  Orchid.  The  stems  grow 
12  in.  to  14  in.  high  bearing  a  raceme  of  rose-coloured 
flowers.  The  upper  sepal  is  lanceolate,  the  lateral 
ones  broader,  and  the  petals  similar.  The  lip  is 
three-lobed,  with  three  deep  purple  ridges  on  the 
claw  of  the  middle  lobe,  ending  in  projecting  plates 
in  front  of  which  is  a  beard  of  pale  or  deep  yellow 
hairs  ;  the  lateral  lobes  are  small  and  tooth-like.  It 
is  said  to  be  suitable  for  a  shady  position  at  the  foot 
of  rockwork.  A  pan  of  it  was  shown  by  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  at  the 
Drill  Hall,  on  the  12th  inst.,  when  a  First-class 
Certificate  was  awarded. 

Epidendrum  tampense. 

A  large  number  of  the  Epidendrums  have  ovoid 
pseudo-bulbs,  and  long,  leafless  flower  stems  ;  that 
under  notice  comes  in  this  group.  The  scape  varies 
from  18  in  to  24  in.  in  length,  and  is  more  or  less 
panicled.  The  sepals  are  lanceolate,  the  petals 
slightly  more  spathulate,  and  pale  brown  with  a 
yellow  edge.  The  lip  on  the  contrary  is  more  con¬ 
spicuous  and  pretty,  with  a  white  terminal  lobe 
having  a  large,  clear  purple  blotch  in  the  centre  ; 
the  lateral  lobe  are  white,  and  more  or  less  tinted 
with  yellow.  Although  not  strikingly  pretty  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  showy.  A  Botanical  Certificate  was  awarded  it 
when  shown  by  C.  J.  Lucas,  Esq.  (gardener  Mr.  G. 
Duncan),  Warnham  Court,  Horsham,  at  the  Drill 
Hall,  on  the  12th  inst. 

Phalsenopsis  Artemis. 

In  this  we  have  a  hybrid  between  P.  rosea  as  the 
seed  parent,  and  P.  amabilis  usually  known  in  gar¬ 
dens  as  P.  grandiflora  as  the  seed  parent.  The 
leaves  are  oblong-elliptic  and  of  a  light  green.  The 
sepals  are  oblong-lanceolate,  and  white  with  a  pale 
purple  midrib  externally.  The  petals  are  rhomboid 
and  white,  with  a  pale  purple  midrib  on  both 
surfaces,  but  only  at  the  base  of  the  inner  face.  The 
terminal  lobe  of  the  lip  is  purple,  with  orange-buff 
angles  at  the  base ;  and  the  latter  hue  extends  on  to 
the  edges  of  the  lateral  lobes,  which  are  also  shaded 
with  purple  and  spotted  with  crimson  at  the  base  ; 
the  tendrils  are  very  short  and  slender.  An  Award 


of  Merit  was  accorded  it  when  shown  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  on  the  12th  inst., 
by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Cypnpedium  Stonei  candidum. 

The  leaves  of  this  variety  are  of  the  usual,  ligulate 
type,  stiff  and  leathery.  The  upper  sepal  is  roundish 
and  white  on  the  inner  face,  but  heavily  suflused  with 
brown  externally ;  the  lower  sepal  is  large  and  near¬ 
ly  as  pale.  The  absence  of  colour  on  the  inner  face 
is  the  characteristic  feature  of  this  variety.  The 
petals  are  linear,  pale  yellow,  spotted  with  brown 
along  the  centre,  twisted  and  brown  on  the  apical 
half.  The  lip  is  netted  and  suffused  with  pale  brown 
on  a  pale  yellow  ground.  The  staminode  is  a  striking 
feature  in  this  species  on  account  of  its  size,  and  is 
margined  with  yellow  hairs.  A  plant  of  it  was  exhi¬ 
bited  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  12th  inst.,  by  Messrs. 
Pitcher  and  Manda,  Hextable,  Swanley,  when  an 
Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it. 

Dendrobium  crystallinum  General  Berkeley's 
Var. 

A  plant  of  this  variety,  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall,  on 
the  12th  inst.,  by  Major-general  E.  S.  Berkeley, 
Spetchley  House,  Bitterne,  Southampton,  had  stems 
about  12  in.  to  15  in.  high.  The  sepals  were  white, 
thinly  speckled  with  purple  on  both  surfaces  and 
darker  at  the  tips.  The  petals  were  elliptic  and  deep, 
rich  purple  at  the  tips,  otherwise  similar  to  the 
sepals.  The  lip  was  cucullate,  golden  yellow  at  the 
base  surrounded  by  a  white  zone  and  deep  purple  at 
the  tip.  The  extra  amount  of  colour  is  the  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  variety.  An  Award  of  Merit  was 
accorded  it. 

Miltonia  Vexillaria. 

There  is  a  lovely  display  now  to  be  seen  of  this  fine 
New  Grenadan  Orchid  in  the  collection  of  that 
enthusiastic  orchidist,  George  Hardy,  Esq.,  at 
Pickering  Lodge,  Timperley.  There  are  upwards  of 
500  spikes  beautifully  arranged  in  one  of  the  houses, 
and  needless  to  say  the  plants  are  in  grand  health 
and  wonderfully  flowered.  They  also  include  every 
shade  of  colour  to  be  found  in  this  variable  species. 
Mr.  Holmes,  the  grower,  is  much  to  be  congratulated 
on  his  success  with  this  as  with  most  other  Orchids, 
for  every  department  shows  evidence  of  his  great 
care  and  skill  — Rusticus. 

ffHAT  TO  DOrT THE  GARDEN. 


Poinsetfias. — Pot  off  the  earlier  struck  batches 
when  well  rooted,  and  if  they  can  be  transferred  to  a 
heated  frame,  where  they  can  have  the  advantage  of 
artificial  heat  in  dull  or  cold  and  wet  weather,  they 
will  proceed  apace.  By  being  near  the  glass  the  stems 
will  be  kept  sturdy  and  short  jointed.  Cuttings  may 
be  put  in  now,  for  the  latest  batch  to  be  flowered  in 
48-size  pots.  The  cuttings  should  be  inserted  singly 
in  thumb  pots,  to  avoid  check  when  put  into  their 
floweiing  pots  later  on. 

Winter*  Flowering  Begonias — The  stock  of 
this  class  of  plants  should  be  put  in  their  flowering 
pots  without  further  delay.  Keep  them  rather  close  for 
a  time  until  established  in  the  fresh  soil,  when  they 
may  be  freely  ventilated  or  put  in  a  house  where 
they  can  have  plenty  of  air  and  light. 

Euphor*biafulgens(jacquiniEe  flora). -The  batch 
of  this  Euphorbia  intended  for  winter  flowering 
should  be  kept  in  a  rather  high  temperature  and  well 
exposed  to  light.  A  pit,  Pine  stove  or  vinery  at 
work  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  always  remem¬ 
bering  that  the  plants  must  be  kept  near  the  glass  to 
obtain  the  best  results.  A  shelf  near  the  glass  would 
answer  the  purpose  admirably  if  other  suitable 
accommodation  cannot  be  had. 

Intermediate  Stocks. — Late  sown  plants,  or 
those  that  were  pricked  out  in  the  open  after  tae 
others  were  put  in  the  beds,  would  come  in  useful 
for  pot  work  now  that  the  rains  have  enabled  them 
to  make  free  growth.  The  lifting  will  act  as  a  check 
and  prevent  them  from  growing  too  luxuriantly,  while 
the  start  they  have  made  would  have  required  much 
attention  to  get  if  they  had  been  potted  off  from  the 
seedling  boxes. 

Peaches. — If  the  lights  of  the  earliest  houses  are 
moveable  they  may  be  taken  completely  off  by  the 
end  of  this  month  so  as  to  give  the  wood  a  better 
chance  to  ripen.  The  absence  of  sunshine  last 
autumn  had  a  very  bad  effect  upon  trees  grown 
under  glass,  for  those  in  the  open  air  ripened  their 
wood  and  set  blossom  buds  much  better,  and  the 
fine  show  of  buds  in  spring  and  the  crop  of  fruit 
they  are  now  bearing  testifies  to  this  fact. 
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Cucumber  Houses. — The  present  is  a  good  time 
for  getting  the  house  in  good  order  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  Cucumbers  in  winter.  This  can  the  more 
readily  be  done  at  present,  when  a  plentiful  supply 
can  be  obtained  from  cold  frames  heated  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  by  fermenting  manure.  Thoroughly 
clean  out  the  house  or  houses,  removing  plants  and 
soil  alike.  Then  wash  down  the  woodwork  and 
glass,  whitewash  the  brickwork  with  hot  lime,  and 
paint  all  the  woodwork,  keeping  the  ventilators  open 
so  as  to  sweeten  the  interior.  They  may  remain 
empty  for  some  weeks  or  be  filled  with  zonal 
Pelargoniums  or  such  things  as  will  not  be  likely 
to  import  insects  that  would  be  prejudicial  to  the 
Cucumbers,  till  the  time  arrives  for  making  up  the 
beds. 

Melons. — A  late  batch  may  now  be  planted  to 
come  into  use  in  autumn.  The  plants  intended  for 
this  purpose  should  be  strong  and  ready  to  plant  out 
of  pots  at  once.  Where  a  succession  is  desired  the 
plants  should  of  course  be  of  different  ages  and 
planted  at  intervals  accordingly  along  the  two  sides 
of  a  span-rocfed  house  which  gives  the  best  results 
during  the  waning  light  of  autumn.  Lean-to  houses 
are  of  course  serviceable  for  very  late  as  well  as 
very  early  crops,  because  the  heat  can  more  easily 
be  conserved  when  so  protected  by  a  brick  wall 
affording  shelter  from  the  north. 

Open-air  Ferneries. — The  access  of  heavy  rains 
has  proved  very  beneficial  in  the  south,  and  if  any¬ 
thing  like  general  will  have  done  much  to  repair  the 
effects  of  drought  during  the  month  of  June. 
Watering  in  such  cases  will  therefore  be  unnecessary, 
and  the  Ferns  should  soon  be  at  their  best.  It  will 
be  advantageous  to  go  over  the  whole  to  pull  out 
the  weeds,  also  the  common  Bracken  where  it  is 
coming  up  to  the  injury  of  other  kinds.  See  also 
that  the  smaller  ones  are  not  being  injuriously  over¬ 
hung  by  the  larger  kinds,  otherwise  they  will  give  a 
poor  account  of  themselves  next  year  if  they  appear 
at  all. 

Winter  Onions. — The  ground  for  this  useful  crop 
must  be  prepared  at  once  by  deep  trenching  and 
heavy  manuring  with  good  well-fermented  cow 
manure  where  it  can  be  obtained.  A  piece  of  ground 
should  be  selected  that  has  grown  an  entirely 
different  kind  of  crop,  such  as  Cabbages,  Peas,  or 
Potatos.  Furthermore,  it  should  be  in  a  well- 
exposed  position,  uninfluenced  by  overhanging  trees 
or  other  objects  that  would  shade  the  ground 
prejudicially  and  affect  the  vigour  of  the  Onions. 
After  trenching  the  ground  should  be  well  trodden, 
dusted  with  soot,  then  raked  level  and  the  lines 
drawn  out  for  sowing  the  seeds  about  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  week  of  this  month. 

Vegetable  Seeds. — Seeds  of  the  most  useful 
kinds  of  Cabbage  for  early  spring  use  may  be  sown 
about  the  end  of  this  month.  Ellam's  Early  and 
Earliest  of  All  are  amongst  the  best  for  the  first 
supply  in  spring.  Early  York,  the  dwarf  variety, 
Early  Etampes,  St.  John's  Day,  and  Enfield  Market 
are  good  useful  kinds,  and  preference  should  be  given 
to  them  for  winter  work  Lettuce  of  various  kinds,  as 
well  as  Endive,  may  be  sown  for  autumn  and  early 
winter  use.  A  sowing  of  French  Beans  may  be 
made  on  the  chance  of  having  a  sufficiently  mild 
autumn  to  bring  them  to  a  size  fit  for  use. 

- -j.. - 

Questions  add  An$ujGR&. 

*,*  Correspondents  are  requested,  in  order  to  avoid  delay, 
to  address  all  communications  to  “The  Editor" 
or  “  The  Publisher,”  and  not  to  any  person  bv 
name,  unless  the  correspondence  is  of  a  private 
character.  Telegrams  may  be  addressed  “  Bambusa, 
London 

Strawberries  not  flowering. — G.  E.  G.  :  If 
you  make  a  plantation  of  runners  lifted  from  the 
open  ground,  we  should  advise  you  to  do  it  about  the 
end  of  this  month,  or  failing  that,  do  it  as  early  in 
August  as  possible,  so  that  the  plants  may  have  time 
to  form  and  ripen  their  crowns  before  winter.  If  the 
runners  are  layered  in  pots,  next  month  will  be  early 
enough  to  plant  them.  When  selecting  runners  for 
a  plantation,  be  sure  you  take  them  from  plants  that 
have  flowered  and  fruited,  because  it  seems  that 
certain  individuals  are  inclined  to  be  barren,  and  if  a 
large  number  of  runners  is  taken  from  the  latter,  the 
chances  are  that  your  young  plantation  will  be  com¬ 
paratively  fruitless.  Plants  that  are  not  hampered 
by  the  production  and  ripening  of  fruit  generally 
produce  a  great  number  of  good  runners. 

Red  Briony. — M .  :  The  flowers  you  sent  us  were 
all  off  the  male  plant,  consequently  you  cannot 
expect  it  to  produce  berries.  We  are  not  aware  that 


any  nurseryman  grows  the  plant  for  sale  ;  it  is 
generally  too  easily  obtained  from  the  hedgerows  in 
districts  where  it  grows,  and  we  would  advise  you  to 
get  it  from  the  same  place  Examine  the  hedgerows 
a  little  later  on  when  the  plants  are  in  fruit,  and  trace 
the  stems  until  you  come  to  a  tuber  of  a  berry  bearing 
plant,  then  mark  this  tuber  and  dig  it  up  in  autumn 
or  spring,  transferring  it  to  the  garden. 

Winter  Lettuce.— Omega  :  We  understand  that 
what  you  want  is  Lettuce  to  be  fit  for  use  late  in 
autumn  and  early  in  winter.  If  so  you  may  sow  at 
once  some  of  the  hardier  sorts  of  Cos  Lettuce,  such  a 
Brown  Cos  or  Green  Paris  Cos.  Or  on  the  o  her 
hand  Hammersmith  Hardy  Green  Cabbage  Lettuce. 
If  your  intention  is  to  keep  the  plantsthrough  the  winter 
for  early  spring  use,  then  make  a  sowing  about  the 
middle  of  August,  and  again  about  a  month  later. 
When  the  seedlings  attain  sufficient  size,  plant  them 
out  in  some  sheltered  position,  such  as  the  foot  of  a 
south  or  west  aspect  wall.  Snowball  Turnip  is  almost 
universally  grown  about  London  for  kitchen  use, 
and  is  the  only  Turnip  grown  for  market  by  the  mar¬ 
ket  growers.  It  is  pretty  well  known  amongst 
private  gardeners,  however,  that  the  Golden  Ball 
Turnip  is  of  better  quality  than  the  white  kinds  and 
is  even  more  hardy.  Chirk  Castle  Black  Stone  is  a 
very  hardy  kind,  but  you  might  not  like  it  so  well  as 
the  above.  Sow  at  once  ;  about  the  middle  of  July 
is  the  best  time  in  the  south,  and  for  the  north  the 
beginning  of  July  is  best. 

Names  of  Plants.  —  Eller  green :  i,  Begonia 
weltoniensis  ;  2,  Nephrolepis  exaltata  ;  3,  Cystopteris 
fragilis ;  4,  Santolina  Chamaecyparissus  incana ; 

5,  Sidalcea  malvaeflora;  6,  Doronicum  Pardalianches  ; 
7.  Lamium  maculatum. — Omega  :  1.  Field  Resthar- 
row  (Ononis  arvensis) ;  2,  Yellow  Bedstraw  (Galium 
verum)  ;  3,  Spanish  or  Sweet  Chestnut  (Castanea 
sativa). —  Levenshulme :  The  climber  with  brown 
flowers  was  Periploca  graeca ;  the  other  Gilia 
capitata. — H.  IP.:  1,  Asplenium  (Athyrium)  Filixfoe- 
minum ;  2,  Pteris  tremula ;  3,  Scolopendrium 

vulgare  cristatum  ;  4,  Nephrodium  molle  ;  5,  Pteris 
cretica  alba-lineata  ;  6,  Adiantum  hispidulum  ;  7, 
appears  to  be  a  Eupatorium,  please  send  when  in 
flower  ;  8,  Diefenbachia  Bausei  to  all  appearance. 

Begonias. — IV.  H.  G.  :  Don’t  pick  any  more 
flowers  off.  but  let  all  come  away  that  will,  and  then 
remove  the  oldest  flowers  about  a  fortnight  before 
the  show.  There  is  not  much  gained  by  continually 
picking  off  the  buds,  because  the  stems  will  continue 
to  produce  flowers  as  long  as  they  keep  growing. 
For  a  September  show  we  should  start  the  tubers  as 
late  as  possible,  and  keep  the  plants  as  cool  as  possi¬ 
ble  and  near  to  the  glass.  Don't  forget  that  the 
Begonia  loves  liquid  manure  in  moderation. 

Caper  Spurge. — A.  H.  :  The  specimens  sent 
were  those  of  Euphorbia  Lathyris,  the  fruits  of  which 
are  used  for  pickling  to  make  Caper  sauce.  The 
bulk  of  the  fruits  on  the  specimens  sent  were  too  far 
advanced  for  the  purpose.  In  fact,  many  of  them 
were  approaching  a  state  of  maturity,  and  in  thrt 
condition  would  be  of  little  use,  because  the  interior 
portion  of  the  seed  vessel  gets  woody  and  could  not 
be  eaten.  Generally  speaking,  we  should  say  that 
the  fruits  should  be  gathered  when  half  grown  and 
still  quite  soft.  The  gathering  must  therefore  be 
effected  at  different  times  as  the  fruits  attain  the 
proper  size.  Of  their  present  commercial  value  we 
cannot  say  much,  but  as  the  plants  fruit  more  freely 
than  the  real  Caper  plant  in  Europe  we  fancy  they 
would  frequently  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  adulte¬ 
ration  even  if  not  sold  by  themselves.  We  have  no 
evidence  that  the  plant  is  put  to  any  other  purpose 
than  those  above  mentioned,  but  we  have  little  doubt 
that  the  fruits  are  poisonous  to  a  certain  extent,  as 
are  all  those  of  the  other  Euphorbias,  and  if  eaten  in 
any  quantity  cannot  be  otherwise  than  deleterious 
and  injurious  to  health. 

Everlasting  Pea. —  H .  Gibb  :  Being  a  perennial 
and  moreover  of  slow  growth,  you  cannot  expect 
your  seedlings  to  flower  the  first  year,  nor  very 
much  the  second  year  unless  you  have  sown  them  in 
fairly  good  soil  so  that  they  may  get  thoroughly 
established  by  the  end  of  the  season,  and  have  made 
good  crowns.  In  each  succeeding  year,  however, 
the  amount  of  growth  they  will  make  and  the 
quantity  of  flowers  they  will  produce  will  astonish 
you.  You  have  done  right  in  sowing  the  seeds  in 
the  place  where  you  wish  the  plants  to  remain,  as 
they  thereby  get  the  sooner  established.  They 
could  not  be  expected  to  give  great  satisfaction  till 
they  have  got  thoroughly  established,  that  is,  deeply 
rooted  in  the  soil. 

Strawberry  Runners. — G.  Eason :  Generally 
speaking  the  first  runner  developed  by  a  plant  is  the 
strongest  and  therefore  the  best  either  for  making  a 
new  plantation  or  for  fruiting  in  pots.  There  are 
some  varieties  of  Strawberries  which  seem  to  devote 
their  whole  energies,  or  mostly  so,  to  the  production 
of  runners,  and  instead  of  producing  a  strong  young 
plant  at  the  first  joint,  they  develop  a  weakly  one  or 
none  at  all,  and  sending  out  several  branches  from  the 
primary  one  develop  young  plants  at  their  tips.  The 
first  good  plantlet  that  makes  its  appearance  should 
be  selected,  cutting  away  all  runners  that  are  pro¬ 
duced  beyond  it.  This  may  further  be  encouraged 
by  putting  the  roots  in  a  small  pot  sunk  in  the  ground 
and  filled  with  a  rich  compost.  No  check  will  be 


given  the  plants  in  repotting  or  transferring  them  to 
another  piece  of  ground  to  make  a  fresh  plantation. 

Young  Cauliflower  Gnawed — Puzzl  d  One  : 
The  case  you  state  often  results  from  the  work  of 
fleshy-lnoking  or  stout-bodied  brown  caterpillars  or 
grubs  that  rest  by  day  just  under  the  surface  of  the 
soil  and  close  to  their  food  plants.  They  are  the 
larvae  of  some  or  other  of  the  species  of  Heart  and 
Dart  Moths  (Agriotis),  which  often  infest  gardens  as 
well  as  fields  and  cut  ihrough  the  roots  or  the  stems 
of  plants  just  under  or  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
By  a  little  patient  searching  of  the  soil  just  round 
the  necks  of  the  plants,  you  may  generally  detect  the 
depredators,  and  the  remedy  is  then  in  your  hands. 

Communications  Received.— W.  K— II.  T.— 
J  9  9  ^ • — J-  — S.  C — A.  H.  (your  communi¬ 
cation  is  not  authenticated  with  your  name  and 
address,  and  cannot  therefore  be  published.)— G  B 
— H.  J.  V.  H  —  M.  T.— G.  W.  C. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Thomas  Methven  &  Sons,  15,  Princes  Street, 
Edinburgh. — Dutch  and  other  Spring-flowering 
Bulbs  and  Roots. 

E.  H.  Krelags  &  Son,  Haarlem,  Holland. — List 
of  Darwin  Tulips. 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

July  lQth,  1892. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  larger  supplies  of 
new  English  Trifolium  incarnatum.  Owing  to  high 
prices  dealers  decline  to  operate.  New  German 
White  Clover  is  being  offered  ;  samples  are  bright  in 
colour,  but  weedy.  Mustard  and  Rape  steady. 


COVE NT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


July  20 til. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 


s.  d  s.  d. 
Black  Ci’rrants  \  sve  50  53 
Red  Currants  sve.  30  40 

Cherries  . J  sve.  30  46 

Grapes .  per  lb.  1  o 

Peaches...  per  dozen^2  o  10  o 
Mel  11s . each  16  29 


Pine  apples. 

—  St.  Michael’s,  each  26  60 
Strawberries  per  lb.  o  3  09 
Tasmanian  Apples 

per  case...  26  50 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 


ArtichokesGlobe  doz.  30  60 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  16  20 

Beet . per  dozen  20  30 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  16  26 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz.  30  60 

Celery . per  bundle  2  6 

Cucumbers  . each  06  10 

Endive.  French,  doz.  26  30 
Herbs  . per  bunch  02  06 


s.  d.  s.  d 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  16  20 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  20 

Onions . per  bunch  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  1  6 
Sinallsalading, punnet  o  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ...16 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  o  9  13 

Turnips . per  bun.  o  6 


Potato—  Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys 
80s.  to  ioos.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  S.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  per  doz.  60  9  0 
Begonias  ...per  doz.  6  o  12  o 
Crassula  ...per  doz.  12  o  24  o 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4  o  12  o 

Dracasna  term.,  doz.  24  o  36  o 
Dracasna  viridis,doz.  9  o  18  o 
Evergreens, invar.doz  6  o  24  o 
Ferns,  invar. .per  doz.  4  o  18  o 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  8  o  12  o 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  o  60  o 

Fuchsia, . per  doz  30  80 

Heliotrope,  per  doz.  40  60 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Ivy  Pelargoniums,  per 

doz.  pots  40  60 
Lilium  Harrisii.doz.  12  o  24  o 

Lobelia,  . per  doz.  2640 

Marguerites,  perdoz.  6  o  12  o 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  40  60 

Musk, . per  doz.  20  40 

Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  10  o 
Palms,  Specimen  ...  15  0  63  o 
Pelargoniums, perdoz.  6  0  12  o 
— scarlet . per  doz.  30  60 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  20  40 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 

Carnations,  12  blooms  10  30 
Carnations,  doz.  bun.  40  60 
Cornflower  doz  bnchs  16  30 

Eucharis  ...per  doz.  20  40 
Gardenias  12  blooms  16  40 

— . doz.  spikes  16  30 

Giadioli...doz.  buns.  60120 
Heliotroipes, 2  sprays  03  06 
Lilium  Cand.dum, 

doz.  bun.  12  o  2-j  o 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  20  40 
Liliums  var.,  dz.blms.  06  16 
MaidennairFern,i2bs.4  060 
Margue:  ites,  12  bun.  20  4  c 
Myosotis  or  Forget- 
me-not,  doz.  bnchs.  20  40 
Mignonette...  12  bun.  16  4  c 


Moss  Roses,  dz  bchs  6  o  12  o 
Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  06  09 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  30  40 

Primula,  double,  bun.  06  09 

Pinks . doz.  buns.  20  40 

Pansies,  doz.  bchs  ...10  20 
Pyrethrum  doz  bnchs  20  40 
Oi  chid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from  02  08 
Roses,  doz  bunches  20  60 
Roses,  yellow,  dczen  20  40 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  10  20 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  10  10 

—  Tea . per  dozen  06  20 

Spira2as...doz.  bnchs  40  6  6 
Stephanotis,  dz.  sps.  10  20 

Stocks . doz.  bun.  30  60 

Sweet  Peas,  dz.  bns.  2040 
Sweet  Sultan,  dz.  bn.  20  40 
Tuberoses,  per  doz  04  06 
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July  23,  1892. 


FLOWER  SHOWS,  &c.,  1892. 

[ The  Editor  will  be  greatly  obliged  if  Secretaries  of 
societies  toi  l  communicate  to  him  the  dates  of  their 
exhibitions  as  soon  as  fixed .J 

JULY. 

26. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall,  National  Carnation  and 
Picotee  Show. 

26.  — Beckenham  Flower  Show 

27.  — Hessle  Flower  Show  (2  days). 

27.  — Bishops  Waltham  Flower  Show. 

28.  — Southwell  Rose  Show 

28.— Halifax  Rose  Show. 

28.  — St.  Ives  Flower  Show. 

30. — Brighton  “New”  Horticultural  Society  (2  days). 
30.—  Ripley  Rose  Show. 

30. — Southampton  Flower  Show’  (2  days). 

AUGUST. 

1. — Cottagers'  Show  at  Earl's  Court. 

1. — Beddington  and  Carshalton  Flower  Show. 

1. — Mansfield  Flower  Show. 

1.  — Northampton  Flower  Show  (2  days). 

2.  — Oxford  Union  Carnation  Show. 

2. — Abbey  Park,  Leicester,  Show  and  Gala. 

9.  — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 

ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

10. — Sevenoaks  Flower  Show. 

10.  — Queen's  Park,  Longton,  Flower  Show. 

11.  — Taunton  Deane  Flower  Show. 

12.  — Cheadle  Flower  Show  (2  days). 

17. — Shrewsbury  Flower  Show  (2  days). 

17.  —  Cardiff  Flower  Show  (2  days). 

18.  — Aberdeen  Flower  Show  (3  days). 

20. — National  Co-operative  Flower  Show. 

23.  — Royal  Horticultural  Society:  Begonia  Con¬ 

ference,  etc.,  at  Chiswick  (2  days). 

24.  — Kingswood,  Gloucester,  Flower  Show. 

25.  — Droitwich  Flower  Show. 

25. — Kenilworth  Flower  Show. 

29.  — t'resswell  Flower  Show. 

29.  — Sheffield  Flower  Show  (2  days). 

30.  — Brighton  and  Sussex  “New”  Horticultural 

Society’s  Show  (2  days). 

31.  — Bath  Floral  Fete  (2  days). 

31.— Bishop  Stortford  Flower  Show. 

SEPTEMBER. 

1.  — Oxford  Flower  Show. 

2.  — National  Dahlia  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  (2 

days). 

6.  — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 

ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

7. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Show  at 

Royal  Aquarium  (2  days). 

7.  — Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society(2  days) 

9.  — Autumn  Flow’er  Show  at  Earl’s  Court  (2  days). 

10.  — Leicester  Early  Chrysanthemum  and  Dahlia 

Show. 

20. — Royal  Horticultural  Society:  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

28. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society  :  Meeting  of 
Floral  Committee. 

OCTOBER. 

4.  — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 

ings  at  Drill  Hall.  - 

5.  — Fruit  Show  at  Earl’s  Court  (3  days). 

12. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Show  at 
the  Royal  Aquarium  (3  days). 

18. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

25.  — Fruit  Show  at  Earl’s  Court  (3  days). 

26.  — National  Chrysanthemum  Society  :  Meeting  of 

Floral  Committee. 

27.  — Alverstoke  and  Gosport  Chrysanthemum  Show 

(2  days). 

NOVEMBER. 

1. — Royal  Horticultural  Society:  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

1. — Kent  County  Chrysanthemum  Show’ (2  days). 

1. — Brixton  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

I.  — Barnstaple  Chrysanthemum  Show’  (2  days). 

1. — Brighton  and  Hove  Chrysanthemum  Show 

(2  days). 

2.  — Ascot  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

2. — Ealing  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

2. — Portsmouth  Chrysanthemum  Show  (3  days). 

2. — -Croydon  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

3.  — Steyning  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

4.  — Bolton  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

8.  — National  Chrysanthemum  Society  at  Royal 

Aquarium  (3  days). 

8.— Kingston  and  Surbiton  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(2  days). 

8.— Enfield  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

8. — Sevenoaks  and  West  Kent  Chrysanthemum 
Show (2  days). 

8.  — Batley  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

9.  — Bath  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

9. — Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

9. — South  Shields  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 
9. — Cardiff  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

9. — Bournemouth  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 
9. — Hornsey  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

10.  — Chelmsford  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

11.  — Leicester  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

11.  — Sheffield  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

II.  — Eccles  and  Patricroft  Chrysanthemum  Show 

(2  days). 

11. — Wellingborough  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2 
days) . 


11. — Dundee  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15.— Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

15. — Liverpool  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

15. — Plymouth  Chrysanthemum' Show  (2  days). 

16.  —  Hull  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

16  — Rugby  Chrysanthemum  Show  12  days). 

17.  — Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  Show  (3  days). 

18. — Chorley  Chrysanthemum  Society  (2  days). 

!8.— Stockport  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

22. — Dalkey  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

24. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society  :  Meeting  of 
Floral  Committee. 

DECEMBER. 

7. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society  :  Meeting  of 
Floral  Committee 

13. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 


Published  at  the  ’’ GARDENING  WORLD  ”  OFFICE 


THE  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA,  ITS  HISTORY  AND 
CULTIVATION.  Edited  by  B.  Wynne. — Contains 
the  most  complete  history  of  “  The  Flower  of  the 
Future  ”  that  has  yet  been  written  ;  and  gives 
full  instructions  how  to  grow  it  to  perfection. 
Demy  8vo,  Cloth  Boards,  with  25  Illustrations 
including  3  portraits.  Price,  is.  ;  post  free,  is.  3 d. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY'S 

CATALOGUE. — Centenary  Edition.  Containing 
1,000  new  varieties.  All  the  novelties.  A  history 
and  complete  bibliography  of  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  by  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne.  Now  ready. 
Price,  is.;  post  free,  is  1  \d. 

THE  CARNATION:  ITS  HISTORY,  PROPERTIES, 
AND  MANAGEMENT ;  with  a  descriptive  list  of 
the  best  varieties  in  cultivation.  By  E.  S.  Dodwell 
Third  edition,  with  supplementary  chapter  on  the 
yellow  ground.  Price,  is.  6 d. ;  post  fr  e.  is.  7 d. 

PFRNS  AND  FERN  CULTURE-  By  J.  Bitkenhead, 
F.R.H.S. — How  to  grow  Ferns,  with  selections 
for  stove,  warm,  cool  and  cold  greenhouses  ;  (or 
baskets,  walls,  wardian  cases,  dwelling  houses, 
&c. — Price,  is.  ;  by  post,  is.  3 d. 

VINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE.  — The  best  book  on 
Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Superintendent 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden, 
Chiswick ;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee. — 
A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  En¬ 
larged.  Demy  8vo,  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth 
Orders  now  being  booked  for  t,he  new’  Edition 
Price,  5  s.;  post  free,  5s.  3  d. 

1,  CLEMENT’S  INN,  STRAND,  LONDON.  W.C. 

ST.  JACOBS  OIL 

Cures  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism, 
Sciatica,  Gout,  Sprains,  and  Bruises. 
It  acts  like  magic,  it  penetrates 
to  the  seat  of  the  disease.  It 
is  for  outward  application  only. 


Farms,  Estates,  Residences. 

Any  one  desirous  of  Renting  a  Farm  cr  Residence,  or 
Purchasing  an  Estate,  can  have  copies  of  the 

Midland  counties  herald 

supplied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  for 
which  the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and 
six  halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed  "  Midland  Counites 
Herald  Office.  Birmingham.”  The  Midland  Counties  Herald 
always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertisements  relating  to 
Farms  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  be  Let. 


n 


riutllunit 


rortomisf 


An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  of  52  pages  and  cover. 
Exponent  of  scientific  and  high-farming  ;  advocate  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  agriculture,  in  the  supply  of  iarm  requisites  and  the  sale 
ot  produce  ;  organ  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Associ¬ 
ation,  the  pioneer  society  tor  mutual  supply  of  pure  oilcakes, 
complete  manures,  reliable  seeds  and  implements  on  wholesale 
terms.  Specimen  copy  free.  Subscription  per  annum,  5s., 
inclusive  of  postage.  Single  Copies  6d.  each,  through  all 
Newsagents. — 3,  Agar  Street,  Strand,  London.  W.C. 


BRITISH  CYCLE  MOUNTS  ARE  THE  FINEST!! 


Over  1  000 NEW  &,  SECOND-HAND 
Prices  from  £4  to  £30.  EASY 
TFRMS  from  10s.  PER 
MONTH.  Write  for  our  200 
page  Lists  for  1892  and  5,000 
Testimonials  Free. 
British  Cycle  Mfg.  Co., 
4*;,  Everton  Rd.,  Liverpool. 
ManchesterDepot-6,  Palatine 
B addings.  London  Works, 
Showrooms,  &  School — 42, 
High  Sf.,  Camden  Town  ;  close  to  Euston  Station 


BARB  WIRE. 

Catalogues  free  on  application  to 

THE 

LONGFORD  WIRE 
Co.,  Limited, 
WARRINGTON. 


GREENHOUSES. 


These  Greenhouses  are 
made  especially  for  Ama¬ 
teurs  at  a  cheap  rate,  so  that 
everybody  can  have  one  that 
any  handyman  or  gardener 
can  put  together  in  a  few 
hours,  as  the  lramework  is 
made  so  complete.  All  the 
framework  is  of  good,  sound 
well-seasoned  red  deal.  The 
bottom  part  filled  in  with 
good,  sound  match  boards,  tongued,  grooved,  and  beaded,  and 
well  seasoned.  Ventilation  given  according  to  size  of  each 
House.  The  glass  is  good  16-oz.  English,  cut  and  packed  (no 
charge  for  packing  cases).  The  House  is  painted  one  coat  oi 
good  oil  colour,  lock  for  door,  all  necessary  iron-work  lor 
ventilation,  stages  on  each  ride  for  plants.  All  parts  carefully 
mnrked,  securely  packed  and  put  on  rail,  or  delivered,  erected 
and  glazed  complete,  within  20  miles  of  London  Bridge,  at  the 
following  respective  Prices  : — 


(Proportionable  Prices  for  other  size,  and 
erecting  m  any  part  of  the  country.) 
Long  High 

7  ft.  5  ft.  7  ft.  4  ft.  to  eaves 

or 

On  Rail. 
£2  16  0 

Delivered 
&  Erected 
Complete. 

£4  5  0 

8  tt. 

5  ft- 

7  ft. 

4  ft.  to 

eaves 

3 

10 

0 

5  0 

0 

9  ft. 

6  ft. 

7  ft-  3 

4  ft.  to 

eaves 

4 

0 

0 

5  10 

0 

10  ft. 

7  ft- 

7  ft.  6 

4  ft.  6  to 

eaves 

5 

0 

0 

6  15 

0 

12  ft. 

8  ft. 

8  ft. 

5  ft.  to 

eaves 

6 

0 

0 

8  9 

0 

15  ft. 

10  ft. 

8  ft.  6 

6  ft.  to 

eaves 

8 

10 

0 

12  0 

0 

20  ft. 

10  ft. 

9  ft. 

5  ft.  6  to 

eaves 

12 

0 

0 

16  0 

0 

25  ft. 

10  ft. 

9  ft. 

5  ft.  6  to 

eaves 

17 

0 

0 

22  0 

0 

50  ft. 

10  ft. 

9  ft. 

5  ft.  6  to 

eaves 

30 

0 

0 

40  0 

0 

100  ft. 

10  ft. 

7ft-. 

5  ft.  6  to 

eaves 

5° 

0 

0 

70  0 

0 

f-Span-roofs,  this  quality.  can  be  had  at  same  price. 
Estimates  given  for  any  size  on  application.  Deduct  10  per 
cent,  if  required  for  brickwork. 


STRONG  GARDEN  LIGHTS. 


Painted  and  glazed,  3  by  4  ft.,  6s.  6d. ;  6  by  4  ft.,  9s.  each. 


CUCUMBER  FRAMES. 


Complete  from 
18/- 

See  List  for  full 
particulars. 


SPAN-ROOF  FORCING  HOUSE. 


Built  tor  brickwork  3  it.  high,  of  well-seasoned  red  deal ;  roof 
ventilation  according  to  size;  all  21-oz.  glass.  Suitable  for 
Nurserymen,  Market  Gardeners,  and  all  those  who  require  a 
cheap,  strong  house  for  forcing  or  growing  Cucumbers.  Toma¬ 
toes,  Melons,  &c.,  &c.  Delivered  to  any  station  in  England 
carnage  free.  20  ft.  by  9  ft.,  £9.  For  Illustrations  and  Prices 
of  other  sizes  see  Il.ustrated  Price  List  free. 


COOPERS  HYGIENIC  HEATER, 


Burning  Paraffin  or  Gas  without  Smoke  gy  Smell. 

These  Heaters  are  con¬ 
structed  as  a  means  of 
Heating  by  Hot  Air  with  out 
the  use  of  hot  water  or  fire. 

Its  peculiar  consiruction 
economises  the  heat  gener¬ 
ated,  so  that  there  is  no 
waste  of  heat  or  fuel.  There 
being  perfect  combustion  in 
this  Stove,  and  nothing 
whateverinjurious  to  plants, 
but  actually  everything  con¬ 
ducive  to  their  health,  it 
should  be  observed  that 
plants  may  be  had  in  full 
bloom  throughout  the  sever¬ 
est  winter.  From 20s.  com¬ 
plete.  For  full  particulars 
and  prices  of  other  sized 

Heaters  see  Illustrated  List,  post  free  on  application. 


AMATEUR’S 
ASSISTANT 
HOT-WATER 

APPARATUS. 

From  21/- 
See  List,  Post  Free. 

For  other  Heating  Apparatus,  see  List. 
GLASS  !  GIL  ASS  !  GIL  ASS  ! 

Free  on  rail  in  London,  packages  included. 

15-oz.,  100ft.  21-oz..  100ft.  15-oz.,  200ft.  21-OZ.,  200 tt. 

4th.  8s.  9d.  12s.  od.  17s.  od.  24s.  od. 

3rd.  ios.  2d.  13s.  od.  19s.  od.  26s.  od. 

The  following  is  a  List  of  sizes  always  in  stock: — 

10  by  8,  12  by  9,  12  by  10.  14  by  10,  13  by  n,  18  by  n,  16  by  12, 
18  by  12,  20  by  12,  17  by  13,  20  by  13,  iS  by  14, 20  by  14,  22  by  14, 
20  by  15.  20  by  16,  24  by  16,  20  by  iS,  24  by  iS. 

Glass  cut  to  any  size  required  :  15-oz.,  iid.  per  ft. ;  21-oz.,  2*d 
per  ft.  Large  sizes  for  cutting  up,  15-oz.,  per  case,  300  ft.,  26s.; 
21-oz  ,  per  case.  200  ft.,  26s.  All  glass  is  cut  and  packed  in  own 
warehouses  and  put  on  rail  free  of  charge  ;  quality  of  glass  and 
careful  packing  guaranteed.  Special  quotations  for  large  quan¬ 
tities.  Have  cash  estimates  from  me  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

S  ASK-BARS. 

Putty  prepared  especially  for  greenhouse  work,  7s.  6d.  per 
cwt.  Every  description  of  prepared  Horticultural  Timber ;  for 
prices  see  List,  post  free.  - 

Send  for  COMPLETE  ILLUSTRATED  LIST ,  free,  con¬ 

taining  specifications  of  Greenhouses  from  41s.  to  £220. 
Good,  sound,  well-seasoned  materials  only  used.  Estimates 
tor  every  description  of  Horticultural  Buildings,  Plans,  &c., 
free  All  ord  .rs  carefully  packed  and  put  on  rail. 

WILLIAM  COOPER, 

749b,  OLD  KENT  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 
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SUTTON'S 

EARLY  ROMAN  HYACINTHS. 

FINE,  LARGE,  MATURED  BULBS,  THE  BEST  OF  THE  SEASON. 

NOW  READY  FOR  MEDIATE  DELIVERY, 

Customers  are  respectfully  reminded  that  owing  to  the  yearly  increasing 
demand  orders  should  be  sent  early  to  prevent  disappointment. 

SUTTON’S  BULBS  ^  °-i,  direct  from  SUTTON  &  SONS.  READING. 

MERRYWEATHER  S  HIGH-CLASS  GARDEN  HOSES. 


SOW  NOW 

FOR 

SPRING 

FLOWERING 

DICKSONS, 

(limited.) 


All  the  best  varieties  of  Myoso 
tis  (Forget-me-nots),  Silenes, 
East  Lothian  and  Brompton 
Stocks,  Wallflowers,  Pansies, 
Primroses,  Polyanthus,  &c. 

,  Per  pkt.,  6d.,  Is.,  &  Is.  6d.,  post  free 
Seed  Merchants,  TlIDCTh'D 
Nurserymen,  &c  ,  unliu  1  JuUi 


WINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE.— The 

V  best  book  on  Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron.  Superin 
tendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden,  Chiswick  ; 
Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee.  Demy  8vo.,  Handsomely 
hound  in  Cloth.  Price,  5s. ;  post  free,  5s  yl. — 1,  Clement’s  Inn, 
Strand,  London,  W.C.  Now  booking  Orders  for  New 
Edition. 

Readers  of  the  gardening 

WORLD  will  greatly  oblige  the  Publisher  by  mention¬ 
ing  this  Paper  when  writing  to  Advertisers. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  761. 


LAST  TEN  YEARS. 

SEE  TESTIMONIAL  BELOW. 


ON  THE  LINES  OF  THE  HOSE  MADE 
BY  MERRY  WE  A  TITER  &  SONS  FOR 
1  HEIR  CELEBRATED  FIRE  ENGINES. 

NON-KINKABLE 

See  that  every  Hose  has  Merryweather’s  name  o n  it. 

Merryweather  and  Sons  continue  to  guarantee  all  their  high-class  Hoses  to  piss  the  severe  British 
Government  tests  — a  sure  warranty  of  good  quality  and  longevity.  Buy  direct  from  an  old-established  house. 

The  Non-kinkabie  Red-Grey  Hose  (Unarmoured)  is,  in  certain  cases,  to  be  preferred  as  more  suitable. 
“  Messrs.  Merryweather  and  Sons,  “Bedford  Park,  Chiswick,  Jan.  14th,  1891. 

“  Dear  Sirs, —I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  working  of  the  lengths  of  hose  supplied  in  May,  1881, 
which  are  still  in  use  and  are  most  satisfactory. — Yours  faithfully,  (Signed)  “  HURST  DANIELL." 

For  Metry weather's  Garden  Pumps  see  page  762. 

For  “Guaranteed  High  Class  Sphincter  Grip  Armoured  Hose  ’’  order  direct  from 

MERRYWEATHER  &  SONS  (Ld,),  63,  LONG  ACRE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


For  Sale. 

HAMPER  OPS  EXCELSA  (2  large), 

good  large  plants,  for  lawn  purposes. — 262a,  Clapham 
Road,  S.W. 


Charming  Climbers, 

ForConse'vatoriis,  Balconies,  t  Wars,  Windows,  Greenhouses,  &c. 

Cobtea  Scandens.  Chilian  Glnry  Flower,  Eccremocarpus 
scaber,  Ipoinasas.  Cardispermuni,  3,  is..  3d.;  Lophospermum, 
Tiopaolum  canariensis.  Lobi,  Thunbergias.  various,  4,  is.  3d  ; 
delightful  novelties.  Hose-in-Hose,  or  Duplex  Mimulus, 
Phlox  D.  Cnspidata  and  Fimbriata,  4,  is.  3d.;  Eucalyptus,  3, 
is.  3d.;  Solanutn  capsicastrum,  Mimulas,  Gaillardias, 
Nicotiana  aftinis.  Pansy,  Musk,  Toinatos,  12,  is.  3d.;  immense 
double  Sunflower,  3,  is.;  all  free.  Christmas  Winter  White 
Biocoli,  is.  3d.  per  100;  London  Coleworts  Cabbage,  6J.  per 
100;  Thousand-headed  Kale,  f>d.  per  too;  thousands  of  Pot 
Roses  (only  the  best)  from  6d  ;  Cheney’s  Improved  Garnishing 
Kale,  cooks  beautifully  green,  and  as  a  winter  decorative 
plant,  even  for  the  most  exposed  situations,  is  unequalled, 
is.  3d.  per  score. 

J.  CHENEY,  Cedar  Villa,  Beckenham. 


Mr.  Dodiell’s  Grand  Carnations. 

THE  FINEST  GROWN,  all  Classes,  10/6  per  doz. 

Also  3,000  Unbloomed  Seedlings,  warranted 
of  the  highest  parentage,  unrivalled  whether  for 
bedding  or  forcing  for  Spring  flowering. 

4/-  per  Doz.  ;  25/-  per  100. 

Special  Terms  for  Quantities.  Particulars  on 
application. 

The  Cottage.  Stanley  Road,  Oxford. 


If  you  want  to  know  the  best  way  to 

Pot  your  Chrysanthemums, 

SEND  FOR 

“Chrysanthemums,  and  how  to  grow  them.” 

By  C.  E.  SHEA,  Esq. 

Post  Free,  9  Stamps. 

H.  «J  .  JONES, 

RYECROFT  NURSERY,  LEWISHAM. 


CUTBUSH’S  MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

Too  well  known  to  require  descrip-  1 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel  (is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package),  or  6 d.  per  i 
cake  ;  free  by  Parcel  Post,  is. 

None  genuine  unless  in  sealed  pack¬ 
ages,  and  printed  cultural  directions 
enclosed  with  our  signatures  attached. 

New  publication,  “  Mushrooms,  and 
How  to  Grow  Them,”  by  Luke  Ellis, 
should  be  read  by  everyone  interested 
in  the  growth  of  Mushrooms.  Price  6 d.t 
free  by  post,  yd. 

WM.  CUTBUSH  «&  SON, 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants , 

HIGHGATE  NURSERIES,  N.;  &  BARNET,  HERTS  I 


FERNS  &  FERN  CULTURE. 

J2S  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  bound  in  cloth.  By  J. 
BIRKENHEAD,  F.R.H  S.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the 
Cultivation  and  Propagation  of  Stove.  Greenhouse,  and  Hardy 
Ferns.  Every  cultivator  or  lover  of  Ferns  should  possess  a 
copy.  Price  is.  3d.,  post  free  fio:n  the  Author,  Fern  Nursery, 
Sale,  Manchester. 


^  &  CO.’S  n 


Lilium, 
Gladiolus, 
Paeonies 
Iris,  etc. 


and  all  other  bulbous  roots  and  plants,  including 
Gesneracae,  Aroideae  Aquatics,  etc.,  for  the  Garden,  Green¬ 
house,  and  Stove. 

rOi  EARLIEST  FORCING ; 

ROMAN  HYACINTHS, 
NARCISSUS  DOUBLE  ROMAN, 
NARCISSUS  DUBIUS  (Paper  White). 


Goods  Carriage  Paid  to  the  door  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

No  Packing  Charges ! 

Superb  Complete  Collections  for  In  and  Outdoor  at 
9s.,  12s.,  £1  Is.,  £2  2s.,  £3  3s.,  and  £5  5s.  In  ordering, 
please  state  for  which  purpose  required. 

Our  Outdoor  Guinea  Box  contains  over  1,000  bulbs. 

Beautiful  English  Catalogue  (108  pages),  newly  illustrated, 
Gratis  and  Post  Free  Irom  the  Growers: 

VAN  MEERBEEK  &  CO., 


HILLEGOM,  HAARLEJI, 


HOLLAND. 


Please  mention  paper. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  or  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 


Monday.  Aug.  1. — Cottagers’  Flower  Show  at  the  International 
Horticultuial  Exhibition,  Earl’s  Court. 

Beddington  and  Carsbalton  Flower  Show. 

Mansfield  Flower  Show. 

Northampton  Flower  Show  (2  days). 

Tuesday,  Aug.  2. — Oxford  Union  Carnation  Show. 

Abbey  Park,  Leicester,  Show  and  Gala. 

Friday,  Aug.  5. — Sale  of  Oichids  at  Messrs.  Protheroe  and 
Morris’  Rooms. 

Saturday,  Aug.  6. —  Midland  Carnation  and  Picotee  Show  at 
Birmingham. 


tf|4  ^rajflQiinri 

Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY,  JULY  30 th,  1892. 


€1ottagers’  Garden  Exhibitions. — 

1  Next  Monday  and  the  two  following 
days  there  will  be  held,  should  competitors 
turn  up  in  plenty,  one  of  the  largest  bona- 
fide  exhibitions  of  cottagers’  garden  produce 
jet  seen  in  this  country.  At  least  it  will 
be  from  no  fault  of  the  schedule  and  the 
excellence  of  the  prizes,  for  there  are 
upwards  of  100  classes  for  Vegetables, 
Fruits,  Plants,  and  Flowers,  open  to  every¬ 
body  who  can  claim  to  come  under  the 
category  of  Artizan  or  Cottager.  This 
large  show  will  be  held  at  the  Earl’s  Court 
Exhibition,  and  those  cottager  exhibitors 
from  rural  districts  who  may  wish  to  have 
a  profitable  holiday  may  do  a  hundred 
times  worse  than  bring  good  exhibits  in 
garden  produce  to  this  show,  and  see  at 
the  same  time  all  the  sights  the  exhibition 
comprises. 

We  very  much  hope  that  no  person 
actuated  by  a  desire  to  secure  prizes  will 
compete  who  does  not  honourably  come 
under  the  designation  of  cottager,  as 
generally  accepted,  as  that  would  be  taking 
a  very  unfair  advantage  of  a  schedule 
designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  working 
classes.  Those  whose  business  it  is  to 
attend  suburban  flower  shows  can  testify 
that  it  should  not  be  difficult  from  a  radius 
of  20  miles  around  London  to  obtain  a  very 
fine  show  of  the  products  looked  for.  We 
saw  but  the  other  day  in  a  Northern 
suburb  a  truly  wonderful  display  of  cottage 
garden  produce,  and  there  should  be  plenty 
of  such  all  round  the  metropolis. 

It  is  all  the  more  to  be  desired  that  the 
exhibits  at  Earl’s  Court  should  be  bona-fide 
of  cottage  garden  or  allotment  culture, 
because  they  would  in  that  case  present  a 
valuable  object  lesson  indicative  of  the 
good  or  otherwise  horticultural  knowledge 
existent  amongst  the  ordinary  workers  of 
the  community.  We  shall  look  to  this 
show  with  exceeding  interest. 
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Floral  Table  Decorations. — It  might 
have  once  been  thought  that  a  few 
years’  run  of  these  dinner  table  decorations 
would  have  sufficed  to  satiate  the  public, 
and  that  long  ere  now  they  would  have 
disappeared  from  our  exhibitions.  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  case,  and  those  who 
attend  Flower  Shows  seem  to  find  in  the 
florally  decorated  tables,  vases,  &c.,  as 
much  to  interest  and  please  as  ever,  and 
yet  we  have  not  seen  any  very  considerable 
change  in  the  styles  of  decorating  tables 
since  the  feature  first  became  popular. 

Generali)'  they  carry  glass  stands  in  some 
form  or  another,  they  still  are  dressed  with 
flowers  of  some  colour  or  another,  and 
grasses  and  similar  decorative  material  are 
largely  used  as  in  the  days  when  Mrs. 
Hudson,  Miss  Hassard  and  Mr.  W.  Thomp¬ 
son  first  delighted  the  visitors  to  Flower 
Shows  with  their  elegant  displays.  What 
change  there  is  in  arrangement  is,  except 
in  one  direction,  not  very  apparent,  but  it 
does  seem  as  if  there  were  occasional 
developments  of  fashion  in  the  colours  of 
the  flowers  employed,  as  this  year  we  see 
none  apparently  more  in  vogue  than  pink 
and  yellow.  The  exceptional  direction  in 
which  there  is  change  is  found  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  fine  wire  arches  of  different  sizes, 
some  neat,  some  abnormally  tall,  broad 
and  ungainly.  These  wire  arches  carry 
various  small  horn-shaped  glasses,  and 
these  are  dressed  lightly  with  flowers  and 
the  usual  accessories.  The  effect  is  not 
always  good,  yet  sometimes  pleasing,  even 
if  but  that  it  exhibits  a  distinctive  break 
away  from  the  usual  stereotyped  methods 
of  dressing  dinner  tables. 

One  thing  is  certain.  Flowers  of  gaudy 
tints  find  little  or  no  favour  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  good  judges,  hence  perhaps  the 
popularity  of  pink  Sweet  Peas,  and  white 
and  yellow  Iceland  Poppies.  Few  and 
well  harmonized  colours  are  best,  and  the 
lighter  in  reason  and  the  more  graceful  the 
arrangement  the  more  likely  is  it  to  secure 
an  award.  After  all,  floral  decorations  of 
this  kind  should  play  a  very  secondary  part 
on  dinner  tables. 


Whe  Status  of  the  Gardener. — Our 
Chicago  correspondent  of  last  week 
opens  up  a  discussion  once 'more  upon  a 
somewhat  burning  theme  in  relation  to  the 
status,  wages,  hours,  etc.,  of  the  ordinary 
gardener.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  the 
workers  in  gardens  can  escape  the  “  labour  ” 
contagion,  and  naturally  desire  so  far  as  is 
possible  to  better  their  position  both 
socially  and  pecuniarily.  Well,  we  concede 
freely  there  is  very  much  room  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  many  ways,  and  in  some  directions 
which  the  gardener  has  in  his  own  hands 
to  deal  with. 

It  is  of  course  exasperating  when  greater 
mental,  moral,  and  professional  improve¬ 
ment  is  urged  to  be  told  that  the  gardening 
profession  offers  no  inducements  for  such 
improvements ;  of  that  we  are  not  at  all 
certain.  In  any  case  the  gardener  who  is 
intelligent  and  has  striven  to  rise  in  know¬ 
ledge  and  morals  above  the  ordinary  lank 
and  file  of  the  fraternity  is  almost  certain 
at  some  time  or  other  to  reap  the  reward  of 
his  industry.  Our  young  gardeners  should 
strive  to  become  more  studious  in  horti¬ 
culture,  for  it  is  a  subject  of  which  no  man 
can  ever  know  all  or  hardly  one  half  of 
what  may  be  known.  The  being  who  has  no 
higher  aspiration  than  to  smoke  a  pipe  and 
drink  his  beer  is  far  too  common  a  creature 
in  the  ordinary  profession,  and  it  is  the 
abundant  existence  of  such  a  class  that 
brings  down  gardening  as  a  vocation  to 
such  a  very  low  level. 

Trades-unionism  has  no  hope  or  place  in 
gardening  because  of  its  nature.  Our  best 


aspirations  lie  in  higher  intellectual  attri¬ 
butes  which  shall  eventually  displace  the 
ignorant  and  unskilled,  and  thus  give  to 
gardening  a  higher  tone  and  status.  We 
have  yet  far  too  much  of  the  domestic  or 
flunkey  element  in  the  vocation.  It  needs 
to  be  lifted  a  long  way  above  that  of  the 
ordinary  domestic  worker,  and  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  chiefly  must  we  look  for  such  improve¬ 
ments  as  shall  bring  better  status  and 
wages. 

W[ree  Growth. — When  some  fifty  or  one 
hundred  years  hence  our  successors 
in  the  world  shall  cut  down  what  are  now 
fine  trees  in  the  prime  of  life,  they  will 
hardly  fail  to  note  that  one  good  growing 
year  has  left  its  mark  in  a  broader  ring  of 
wood  in  the  stem  than  the  average  year 
exhibits.  Recent  journeyings  into  Kent 
and  into  the  Midland  Counties  has  left  a 
strong  impression  on  our  mind  that  in  spite 
of  June  frosts  and  July  storms  the  present 
season  has  been  a  capital  one  for  trees. 
They  are  just  now  in  grand  leafage,  and 
where  the  summer  growth  is  more  than 
usually  coloured  bear  a  very  striking  and 
beautiful  aspect. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  after  all  we 
have  grander  objects  in  nature  than  a  noble 
tree.  We  may  of  course  find  ample 
subjects  for  wonder  and  admiration  in 
lofty  mountains,  or  in  broad  winding  rivers, 
but  these  are  not  the  products  of  active 
life,  such  as  vegetation  presents.  If  then 
a  single  fine  tree  be  a  grand  object,  a  big 
group  is  perhaps  more  so,  but  noblest  of 
all  is  a  hill-side  covered  with  noble^  trees 
of  various  shades  and  outlines.  Indeed 
no  more  beautiful  object  can  come  into  a 
broad  landscape  than  a  fine  wood  of  trees 
presents  just  now. 

But  our  immediate  interest  lies  in  the 
trees  at  our  own  doors.  Single  or  many, 
they  all  exhibit  in  a  marked  degree  the 
effects  of  the  recent  heavy  rains,  for  the 
growth  is  strong,  indeed  almost  luxuriant, 
and  the  foliage  large,  green  and  glossy.  It 
is  now  only  needful  that  we  should  have 
some  reasonable  sunshine  and  warmth  to 
perfect  and  mature  this  tree  growth,  and  we 
shall  reap  the  benefit  of  the  good  work  for 
some  two  or  three  years.  Trees  are  valued 
chiefly  for  the  beauty  they  give  to  the 
landscape  or  to  the  surroundings  of  our 
dwellings.  Happily  we  cannot  carry  them 
to  market  as  we  do  Cabbages  and  thus 
make  profit  from  them,  or  assuredly  we 
should  so.  None  the  less  we  may  well 
rejoice  when  our  trees  grow  freely  and  are 
beautiful. 

- ■*— - 

The  Midland  Carnation  Show  will  take  place  in  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  on 
Saturday  next,  August  6. 

Mr.  S.  Grassing  is  leaving  Erleigh,  White  Knights, 
Reading,  and  we  regret  to  hear  through  ill-health. 
His  successor  is  engaged. 

The  West  Malvern  and  Mathon  Flower  Show  will 
take  place  on  August  23. 

The  Harrogate  Horse  and  Horticultural  Society’s 
show  is  announced  to  take  place  on  Tuesday,  August 
20th. 

The  Stirling  Horticultural  Society’s  show  of  horti¬ 
cultural  produce  and  honey  will  take  place  on 
September  1st  and  2nd. 

The  Morley  and  District  Paxton  Society's  seventh 
annual  show  will  take  place  on  Saturday,  August  17 1 
1892,  in  the  Queen’s  Park,  Morley,  Yorks. 

Large  Tomatos. — At  the  R.  H.  S.  meeting  on 
Tuesday,  our  old  friend  Mr.  Richard  Gilbert,  of 
Burghly,  distinguished  himself  by  exhibiting  six 
Tomato  fruits  which  weighed  in  the  aggregate  10J  lbs. 
Mr.  Gilbert  has  done  many  "tall”  things  with  the 
Tomato  during  the  last  twenty  years,  but  this  is  the 
tallest  of  all. 

Mr.  Peter  Blair,  who  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Zadoc 
Stevens,  has  so  ably  presided  over  the  famous  gar¬ 
dening  establishment  at  Trentham,  will,  we  under¬ 


stand,  retire  from  their  management  in  March  next, 
but  as  he  will  continue  to  reside  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  it  is  hoped  by  the  committee  of  the  Trentham 
Horticultural  Society  that  they  may  still  have  the 
benefit  of  his  active  co-operation.  It  is  no  ex¬ 
aggeration  to  say  that  Mr.  Blair  has  not  only  main¬ 
tained  the  high  reputation  of  Trentham  as  one  of 
our  premier  private  horticultural  establishments,  but 
made  the  Trentham  Flower  Show  one  of  the  best  in 
the  kingdom.  His  many  friends,  we  are  sure,  will 
heartily  wish  him  success  in  the  new  business  he  will 
so  soon  embark  in. 

Pink  Rose  Queen. — Now-a-days  the  desire  is  to 
have  plants  which  will  produce  a  profusion  of  flowers 
from  which  the  grower  can  cut  and  come  again. 
Many  of  the  newer  Pinks  are  floriferous  enough  the 
first  year  from  seeds,  but  plants  raised  from  cuttings 
are  frequently  sparing  in  this  respect,  while  their 
hardiness  is  not  altogether  what  could  be  desired. 
That  named  Rose  Queen,  a  new  sort  being  sent  out 
by  Messrs.  Clibran  &  Sons,  Oldfield  Nurseries, 
Altrincham,  is  much  in  the  style  of  the  old-fashioned 
border  Pink  with  which  we  were  acquainted  twenty 
years  ago,  hardy,  free  flowering  and  dwarf  so  that  no 
staking  is  required.  The  flowers  are  of  a  uniform 
rose  colour,  and  sweet  scented  ;  but  although  useful 
for  border  work,  it  is  by  no  means  a  florist’s  flower 
as  the  petals  are  fringed. 

Careis  heterophylla— This  pretty  composite  is  also 
known  under  the  name  of  Kalfussia  amelloides,  and 
is  sometimes  popularly  spoken  of  as  a  blue  Mar¬ 
guerite.  As  far  as  size  and  habit  are  concerned  it 
may  be  compared  to  Brachycome  iberidifolia,  which 
a  so  has  blue  flower  heads.  Being  an  annual  it  may 
be  sown  in  the  open  ground  in  April  or  May  and 
simply  thinned  out  if  growing  too  closely  and  kept 
clear  of  weeds.  Besides  being  a  beautiful  subject 
for  the  open  border  it  is  also  suitable  for  pot  culture 
on  account  of  its  dwarf  and  free  flowering  character, 
which  commends  it  to  the  attention  of  those  who 
require  something  of  a  quick  and  easily  grown 
character  to  furnish  variety  in  the  conservatory. 

A  New  Poppy. — Poppies  are  very  fashionable  at 
present,  so  that  any  species  possessing  anything  of 
an  ornamental  character,  whether  it  is  annual  or 
perennial,  is  likely  to  find  favour.  That  under  notice 
is  an  annual  named  Papaver  glaucum,  and  in  habit 
and  general  appearance  looks  like  being  inter¬ 
mediate  between  P.  Rhoeas,  the  common  Corn 
Poppy,  and  the  Opium  Poppy  (P.  somniferum).  The 
stems  attain  a  height  of  18  in.  or  2  ft.  and  are  erect, 
and  slightly  branched.  The  oblong  leaves  are  more 
or  less  deeply  divided  and  glaucous,  although  not 
decidedly  so  as  P.  somniferum.  The  erect  habit  and 
little  branched  character  also  recalls  that  species. 
The  flowers  are  about  the  size  of  a  small  Shirley 
Poppy  (P.  Rhoeas)  and  bright  scarlet  with  a  small 
black  blotch,  edged  round  the  upper  end  with  white, 
on  the  base  of  the  inner  petals  only.  The  dense 
cluster  of  stamens  in  the  centre  are  also  black. 
Whether  it  will  sport  into  numerous  varieties  like 
several  other  of  the  species  in  cultivation  remains  to 
be  seen.  A  clump  of  it  may  be  seen  on  a  border  in 
the  herbaceous  ground  at  Kew.  It  is  very  showy, 
and  if  it  can  be  induced  to  vary  will  be  an  acquisi¬ 
tion  to  the  Poppy-loving  public  while  the  present 
fashion  lasts. 

- •*- - 

C  YPRIPEDIUM  EVENOR. 

This  hybrid  was  first  exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall, 
Westminster,  on  the  18th  of  May,  when  it  received 
an  Award  of  Merit,  and  again  at  the  summer  show 
of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  on  the  next  day  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  when  a  Botanical 
Certificate  was  awarded  it.  The  seed  parent  was  C. 
bellatulum  crossed  with  C.  Argus.  We  are  now  in 
a  position  to  give  an  illustration  of  it,  so  that  our 
readers  may  get  a  clearer  idea  of  its  general 
features.  The  shape  of  the  flower  comes  nearest  to 
that  of  C.  bellatulum  ;  the  upper  sepal  is  roundly 
ovr.te  and  pale  yellow,  lined  and  mottled  all  over 
with  purple.  The  petals  on  the  other  hand  are 
oblong-oval,  densely  spotted  with  crimson-purple  on 
a  paler  yellow  ground.  The  lip  is  similar  in  shape 
to  that  of  C.  bellatulum,  finely  pubescent,  creamy 
yellow  and  suffused  with  purple  around  the  mouth 
as  well  as  on  the  infolded  sides  of  the  claw.  The 
oblong  leaves  are  beautifully  tessellated  with  dark 
green  on  a  pale  grey  ground.  The  stem  of  the  plant 
exhibited  bore  two  blooms,  and  altogether  the 
variety  seems  to  be  of  vigorous  constitution. 
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NOTES  FROM  CHESTER. 

The  generally  expressed  opinion  that  this  provincial 
gathering  of  the  National  Rose  Society  would  be  a 
grand  and  representative  one  was  fully  borne  out. 
While  there  were  many  very  grand  boxes  exhibited, 
I  did  not  see  a  single  bad  one,  with  perhaps  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  one  in  the  class  for  garden  Roses,  where 
the  exhibitor  was  evidently  under  the  wrong  impres¬ 
sion  as  to  the  meaning  attached  to  that  term  by  the 
National  Rose  Society.  This  society  class  the  Poly- 
antha  and  other  miniature  Roses — with  such  as  the 
Ayrshire,  Banksian.etc. — as  garden  Roses,  and  do  not 
include  the  most  serviceable  of  the  Teas  and  Hybrid 
Perpetuals.  In  this  respect,  the  term  “Garden 
Roses  "  is  somewhat  misleading  to  those  who  do  not 
follow  the  society’s  schedule  and  catalogue  closely. 
The  exhibitor  in  question  showed  such  as  Auguste 
Mie,  Baronne  Prevost,  La  France,  a  few  of  the 
Bourbons,  and  many  more  of  the  really  good  and 
useful  Roses  for  garden  work  ;  but  they  were  badly 
set  up. 

The  feature  of  the  show  was  the  grand  colour 
and  form  found  in  the  darker  hybrid  perpetuals, 
Victor  Hugo,  Prince  Arthur,  Horace  Vernet,  General 


Jacqueminot,  Fisher  Holmes,  Grand  Mogul,  Sir 
Rowland  Hill,  and  many  moTe  of  our  darkest  Roses 
being  shown  in  perfection.  As  at  the  Metropolitan 
show  of  this  society,  the  medal  for  the  best  hybrid 
perpetual  was  carried  off  by  a  superb  flower  of 
Gustave  Piganeau,  a  new  Rose  that  I  have  had 
occasion  to  mention  more  than  once  in  these  pages. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  was  shown  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
in  competition  for  the  Gold  Medal  offered  for  new 
Roses  ;  it  was  unsuccessful  at  the  London  show,  but 
easily  carried  off  that  coveted  honour  at  Chester. 
Since  making  these  notes,  I  have  seen  this  new  Rose 
described  as  somewhat  resembling  Jeannie  Dickson, 
a  production  of  the  same  firm  ;  but  I  fail  to  see  the 
resemblance  either  in  the  blooms  exhibited  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  or  at  Chester.  It  is  evidently  a  most 
promising  Rose.  So,  too,  are  the  two  sports  from 
Messrs.  Harkness,  of  Bedale,  who  exhibited  two  very 
distinct  kinds  that  emanated  from  h  p.  Henrich 
Schultheis.  One  of  these  sports,  named  Merrie 
England,  is  decidedly  the  finest  of  all  striped  Roses, 
and  is  destined  to  become  popular  among  the  more 
unique  of  the  garden  varieties.  Merrie  England  is 
striped,  or  rather  flaked  with  a  deep  and  very  clear 
rose  colour  upon  a  pale  flesh  ground.  The  stripe  or 
flake  is  particularly  clear  and  bright,  while  the  Rose 
has  retained  all  of  the  sweet  scent  and  good  consti¬ 
tution  of  Henrich  Schultheis.  Mrs.  Harkness  is  the 


name  given  to  the  other  sport  from  this  good  and 
useful  h.  p.  Rose.  This  is  the  most  delicate  and 
beautiful  flesh-pink  imaginable,  and  the  general  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  leading  trade  and  amateur  growers 
was  that  there  was  “  money  in  it." 

Mrs.  Arthur  Wilson,  another  new  Rose,  was  also 
much  admired.  This  was  sent  by  Mr.  G.  Swailes, 
of  Beverley.  It  is  a  pretty  Rose,  but  lacking  the 
substance  so  important  in  new  Roses  of  the  present 
day.  I  noticed  that  the  judges  had  written  on  the 
name  card  the  following  few  words :  “  We  think  well 
of  it,  and  would  like  to  see  it  again."  It  is  another 
addition  to  our  light  pink  Roses,  and  has  a  good 
shape. 

Among  the  box  of  twelve  new  Roses  shown  by 
Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Son,  of  Newtownards,  Ireland, 
I  noticed  three  unnamed  seedlings  that  are  certain  to 
be  heard  of  again  in  the  near  future.  All  of  them 
seem  after  the  strain  of  Mrs.  John  Laing,  and 
promise  to  be  very  useful. 

Among  the  “medal"  Roses,  were  two  that  have 
never  before  taken  that  high  honour  at  any  of  the 
National  Rose  Society's  exhibitions.  I  allude  to  the 
superb  flower  of  h.p.  Comte  de  Raimbaud  in  the 


Rev.  J.  Pemberton's  stand  ;  and  the  grand  Tea, 
Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  in  that  of  E.  Mawley,  Esq. 
Berkhampsted.  Both  of  these  were  the  finest 
flowers  of  their  kind  I  have  ever  seen,  and  were 
indeed  worthy  of  so  high  an  honour. 

Colchester,  Bath,  and  Southwell  were  the  chief 
winning  districts,  Colchester  heading  the  list  with  no 
less  than  6  firsts,  8  seconds,  and  3  thirds.  The 
Jubilee  Trophy  for  nurserymen  also  went  to  that 
town ;  so  that  both  the  Metropolitan  Champion 
Trophy  and  also  the  Jubilee  Trophy  are  in  the  same 
place,  the  former  being  held  by  Mr.  F.  Cant  and 
the  latter  by  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant.  These  two  also 
gained  the  premier  prize  for  72  single  trusses  of  dis¬ 
tinct  varieties  ;  F.  Cant  winning  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  and  B.  R.  Cant  winning  at  Chester.  Singu¬ 
lar  to  say,  these  two  firms  were  first  and  second  in 
almost  identical  classes  both  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
and  at  Chester,  the  order  being  reversed  at  each 
show. 

'The  flowers  staged  in  the  class  for  the  Jubilee 
Trophy  were  as  grand  a  lot  as  I  have  seen  this 
season.  Nine  of  the  chief  growers  competed,  and  it 
was  no  easy  task  to  say  which  were  first  without  a 
very  careful  and  close  scrutiny.  L„  P.  Budd,  Esq., 
of  Bath,  was  the  winner  of  the  Jubilee  Trophy  for 
amateurs,  and  showed  some  of  our  darkest  Roses  in 
grand  form  ;  Doctor  Andry,  Marie  Rady,  Duchess  of 


Bedford,  Harrison  Weir,  A.  K.  Williams,  and  Duke 
of  Wellington  being  particularly  striking.  Here,  too, 
the  first  and  second  competitors  were  remarkably 
close;  Rev.  J.  Pemberton  and  E  B  Lindsell,  Esq. 
(the  winner  of  the  Metropolitan  Trophy),  following 
in  the  order  named. 

Fond  as  I  am  of  Roses,  and  having  travelled  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  see  this  show,  I  must 
confess  that  the  chief  charm  lay  in  the  great 
pleasure  of  such  charming  collections  of  herbaceous 
subjects  as  those  exhibited  by  Rev.  Page-Roberts, 
Rev.  L.  Garnet,  and  others.  1  have  never  seen  these 
set  up  more  tastefully  or  to  better  advantage.  I  abo 
noticed  a  grand  new  Fern  in  the  collection  of  the 
Messrs.  Dicksons,  of  Chester.  This  well  known 
firm  were  not  competing,  but  they  showed  some 
grand  examples  of  Roses  and  various  herbaceous 
flowers,  in  addition  to  their  grand  new  Fern, 
Adiantum  C.  Veneris  imbricatum.  This  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  variety  of  the  semi-hardy  British  Maidenhair, 
and  is  certainly  destined  to  put  A.  Farleyense  on  one 
side.  Its  pinules  are  almost  as  large  and  of  much 
the  same  colour.  Messrs.  Dicksons  assured  me  it 
was  equally  as  hardy  and  easily  grown  as  the  type, 
and  judging  from  appearances,  independently  of  such 
trustworthy  information,  I  should  say  it  was  one  of 
the  most  useful  of  all  Ferns  for  the  ordinary  green¬ 
house.  It  is  quite  as  easily  grown  as  A.  cuneatum, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  too  much  in  its 
favour. — Experience 

- - 

REDLEAF  &  PENSHURST. 

The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  arranged  to 
have  its  annual  outing  on  Friday,  the  22nd  inst.  It 
took  the  form  of  a  visit  to  Penshurst  Place,  Kent,  the 
ancient  baronial  home  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Lord  de 
L'Isle,  who  kindly  gave  the  use  of  his  grounds  for  the 
day.  Permission  was  also  given  the  members,  by 
F.  Ernest  Hills,  Esq.,  to  walk  through  his  beautiful 
grounds  of  Redleaf.  This  was  done  on  the  way 
from  Penshurst  railway  station  to  Penshurst  Place. 
The  party  numbered  nearly  one  hundred,  and  the 
day  being  delightfully  fine  and  the  arrangements  ex¬ 
cellent,  the  outing  was  a  decided  success. 

Redleaf. 

The  grounds  here  were  entered  at  the  lodge  gates 
about  the  middle  of  a  hill  or  steep  incline,  and  the 
avenue  was  lined  on  one  side  by  tall  trees  of  Cupres- 
sus  Lawsoniana,  while  the  other  was  skirted  by 
patriarchal  Beeches  and  Oaks  with  trunks  of  great 
size.  Near  one  front  of  the  mansion,  a  beautiful 
modern  residence  built  of  red  bricks,  with  corners, 
cornices,  and  mullions  of  stone,  were  Cedars  of 
Lebanon,  Deodars,  Wellingtonias,  Thuya  gigantea, 
40  ft.  high,  and  fine  specimens  of  Picea  Smithii.  The 
conservatory  was  next  visited,  a  moderate  sized 
structure  but  apparently  much  larger  by  reason  of 
the  glass  mirrors  which  multiply  everything  reflected 
in  them.  Filmy  Ferns  in  glass  enclosed  places  were 
in  healthy  condition  ;  Fuchsias  in  baskets,  and 
Cobaea  scandens  variegata  adorned  the  roof.  There 
was  also  a  fine  piece  of  the  variegated  New  Zealand 
Flax.  Close  by  was  the  Fernery,  an  even  more  de¬ 
ceptive  and  fairy  scene  on  account  of  the  method  of 
laying  out  and  planting  and  the  reduplicating 
mirrors.  The  sides  are  built  up  in  the  form  of  rock- 
work,  and  planted  with  Ferns,  including  many  Tree 
Ferns  and  fine-foliaged  Begonias.  The  pillars  are 
enclosed  with  wire  netting,  enclosing  soil  covered 
with  a  living  greenery  of  Selaginella  Kraussiana, 
while  the  capitals  are  planted  with  Maidenhair  Fern 
and  Nephrolepis  exaltata.  Filmy  Ferns  are  also 
here;  and  Lygodium  scandens  is  trained  up  the 
slender  pillars  or  divisions  of  some  of  the  mirrors. 
The  whole  presented  a  charming  appearance,  and 
looked  quite  animated  when  filled  with  visitors. 

The  southern  aspect  of  the  mansion  is  partly 
covered  with  Jasmine,  Ivy,  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  and 
Lonicera  flexuosa  aureo-reticulata.  In  front  of  it  is 
some  neat  carpet  bedding.  Looking  down  into  the 
valley  a  charming  prospect  meets  the  eye,  owing  to 
the  steep  declivities  and  the  naturally  undulating 
character  of  the  ground.  To  the  right  the  natural 
rocks  are  seen  cropping  out  on  the  opposite  side  of  a 
valley,  and  to  the  left  ?.  lake  is  seen  disappearing 
amongst  the  trees.  The  ground  on  the  slope  is  richly 
variegated  with  some  fine  specimens  of  Retinospora 
plumosa  aurea,  Thuya  orientalis  aurea,  T.  o.  elegan- 
tissima,  and  the  golden  variegated  Lawson’s  Cypress. 

Passing  to  the  left  the  visitors  walked  through  and 
down  the  face  of  a  rugged  piece  of  rockwork  and 
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down  a  steep  declivity  having  a  very  natural  appear¬ 
ance.  The  boulders  about  the  top  were  covered 
with  masses  of  Ivy,  Erica  cinerea,  Cotoneaster 
microphylla,  Wild  Thyme,  Hypericum  calycinum, 
Sedums  of  various  hues  courting  the  July  sun  on  the 
drier  and  more  exposed  portions.  Here  and  there 
are  bold  pieces  of  Funkias,  Spiraea  palmata, 
Eryngium  Oliverianum,  Lychnis  coronaria,  and 
Scotch  Roses  now  in  fruit.  At  the  foot  of  the  de¬ 
clivity  are  masses  of  Ferns,  and  on  prominent  places 
are  clumps  of  Broom,  Rhododendrons,  Ivy,  and 
Barberries.  The  path  led  through  great  clumps  and 
beds  of  various  subjects  surrounded  by  rocky 
boulders  and  huge  stones.  Amongst  the  flowers  were 
Lathyrus  grandiflorus,  Delphiniums,  Dahlias, 
Poppies,  Lychnis  chalcedonica,  Rhododendrons, 
etc. 

From  this  point  the  numerous  Conifers  and  other 
trees  were  features  of  the  richly  planted  grounds. 
Two  fine  pieces  of  Picea  excelsa  Clanbrasiliana, 
4  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  were  specially  interesting.  Some 
Deciduous  Cypresses,  about  40  ft.  high,  stood  out 
prominently  with  their  fine  feathery  foliage  of  a 
light  green.  An  isolated  tree  of  the  White  Birch, 
60  ft.  high,  with  gracefully  drooping  branches,  was  a 
picture  in  itself.  The  path  then  led  through  an 
avenue  of  Douglas  Firs,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana, 
Thuya  gigan  tea,  CedrusDeodara,  Abies  Nordmaniana, 
and  others  ;  while  in  front  of  them  were  Roses, 
Sweet  Peas,  Delphiniums,  Phloxes,  and  others. 
Amongst  the  trees  close  by  were  numerous  specimens 
of  the  Douglas  Fir,  60  ft.  to  80  ft.  in  height. 

From  here  the  party  passed  through  two  secluded 
dells,  surrounded  and  hidden  by  trees.  In  the 
centre  of  each  was  a  small  pond  covered  with 
Water  Lilies ;  one  of  them  was  margined  with 
Osmunda,  Loosestrife,  Irises,  etc. ;  while  the  other 
was  surrounded  by  Lady  and  other  Ferns,  including 
some  grand  pieces  of  the  Royal  Fern.  The  second 
dell  was  surrounded  by  a  tall  belt  of  Thuyas, 
Cypresses,  and  others.  Many  fine  Conifers  were  to 
be  noted  from  here  to  the  gate  opposite  Penshurst 
Park,  including  the  Redwood  (Sequoia  sempervirens), 
about  50  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  2J  ft.  to  3  ft.  in 
diameter  above  the  base,  also  Abies  Pinsapo,  40  ft., 
and  others.  A  weeping  Silver  Fir,  about  20  ft.  high, 
and  so  pendulous  as  to  resemble  a  faggot  of  wood, 
was  a  curious  looking  object.  Some  trees  of  Negundo 
aceroides  variegata,  about  25  ft.  high,  were  objects 
of  great  attraction  on  account  of  the  distinct  hue  of 
the  foliage.  Along  the  sides  of  the  walks  Berberis 
Darwini  was  almost  blue  with  fruit.  The  Conifers 
and  flowers  emitted  a  powerful  fragrance  under  the 
influence  of  the  midday  sun. 

Penshurst  Place. 

As  the  party  debouched  from  the  grounds  of  Redleaf, 
some  went  by  the  vehicles  in  readiness  to  convey 
them,  while  others  walked  through  Penshurst  Park, 
an  extensive  and  very  old  one  planted  with  the  trees 
that  were  most  popular  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  including  the  native  Oak,  the  Plane, 
Sycamore,  Elm,  Beech,  and  others  of  great  size.  A 
huge  Sycamore,  heavily  laden  with  red  fruits,  a  by 
no  means  common  occurrence,  was  very  notable. 
One  of  the  noted  Oaks  of  England  is  also  here, 
namely,  that  planted  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney  in  1554. 
Arrived  at  the  mansion  grounds  a  cricket  match  was 
played  between  teams  representing  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  and  the  Sevenoaks 
Gardeners'  Association. 

The  mansion  consists  of  a  series  of  rectanguh  r 
buildings  nearly  forming  a  square,  and  erected  at 
different  times.  One  portion,  by  no  means  the 
oldest,  bears  the  date  of  1385,  but  the  huge  and  old. 
fashioned  Baronial  Hall  is  much  older,  and  has  stone 
walls  4  ft.  thick,  with  Ash,  Ivy,  and  Wallflower  in 
the  crevices.  Outside  and  in  front  of  this  is  a  sunk 
garden,  the  type  of  antiquity  and  highly  interesting 
from  the  fact  of  its  recalling  gardening  in  the  days 
of  good  Queen  Bess.  The  other  front  of  the  mansion 
is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  outside  of  which  is  a  haw- 
haw.  The  aim  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  de  L’lsle  is  to 
maintain  the  antique  appearance  of  the  place.  There 
is  a  fountain  in  the  centre  of  the  garden  surrounded 
by  twenty  beds  of  a  few  patterns,  edged  with  neatly 
trimmed  box  about  18  in.  high,  and  filled  with  old- 
fashioned  herbaceous  plants,  such  as  Epilobium 
angustifo'ium  album,  which  is  plentiful  and  con¬ 
spicuous,  also  Roses,  Lilies,  Larkspurs,  Foxgloves, 
Canterbury  Bells,  single  and  semi-double  Potentillas, 
Phloxes,  Marigolds,  Sunflowers  (very  popular  here), 
Paeonies,  Rosa  rugosa,  Eryngium  Oliverianum,  and 


others.  The  garden  is  surrounded  on  two  sides  with 
brick  walls,  and  on  the  other  s'de  by  neatly  trimmed 
Yew  hedges.  The  walls  look  the  picture  of  antiquity, 
and  Wild  Thyme,  Wallflower,  Antirrhinums,  St. 
John’s  Worts,  Linaria  Cvmbalaria,  and  Ivy  flourish 
upon  them,  growing  in  every  crevice.  -On  a  level 
with  the  top  of  the  wall  are  terraces  filled  with 
Shirley  Poppies,  Tradescantia  virginica,  Campanula 
lactiflora  coerulea,  Pansies,  Hibiscus  syriacus  and 
other  shrubs. 

A  walk  leads  off  into  the  kitchen  garden,  which  is 
variously  intersected  with  neatly  cut  Yew  hedges- 
Fruit  trees  are  planted  in  sections,  between  which 
are  walks  bordered  with  annual  and  perennial 
herbaceous  subjects,  including  the  curious  looking 
Michauxia  campanuloides.  In  other  borders  were 
fine  clumps  of  Lilium  testaceum,  Atriplex  hortensis 
rubra,  Harpalium  rigidum  and  annual  Sunflowers. 
Large  quantities  of  Carnations  are  grown,  including 
the  fine  yellow  Pride  of  Penshurst.  Here  also  was  a 
small  pond  in  which  were  Water  Lilies  and  Cape 
Pondweed  (Aponogeton). 

Passing  through  the  fruit  quarters  some  fine  crops  of 
Raspberries,  Red  and  Black  Currants  were  to  be  seen, 
while  the  Strawberries  were  over.  Apples  and  Pears 
are  trained  on  walls  in  fan  shape,  oblique  and  upright 
cordons.  In  the  open  ground  the  former  are  grown 
largely  in  the  form  of  standards  and  bushes,  the 
latter  in  many  cases  being  heavily  laden  with  fruit, 
in  fact  better  than  on  the  walls.  Pears  on  walls  are 
not  promising,  but  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  in 
many  cases  heavily  laden.  Waterloo  and  Alexander 
Peaches  were  ripe  and  very  showy.  These  two 
varieties  had  also  been  gathered  from  open  walls  at 
Redleaf  on  the  18th  inst. 

An  inspection  of  the  houses  showed  some  splendid 
crops  of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Grapes,  Figs,  and 
Tomatos.  The  latter  are  grown  in  small  and  large 
pots,  and  aLo  in  large  earthenware  drain  pipes 
standing  on  end. 

The  party  had  dinner  in  a  tent  upon  the  grounds 
and  the  day  being  fine,  the  cool  shade  of  the  tent 
pitched  beneath  the  trees  was  very  much  enjoyed. 
Lord  de  L’lsle  was  confined  to  the  house  with  a 
sprained  ankle,  and  was  unable  to  be  present.  The 
chairman  (Mr.  R.  Ballantine)  in  an  after  dinner 
speech  proposed  his  health,  with  thanks  for  per¬ 
mission  to  see  and  use  his  grounds.  This  was 
coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Bridger,  the  most 
courteous  gardener.  He  also  proposed  the  health  of 
F.  C.  Hills,  Esq.,  of  Redleaf,  with  thanks  for  per¬ 
mission  to  walk  through  his  grounds,  coupled  with  the 
name  of  Mr.  Holah,  his  able  gardener.  “  The 
Cricket  Teams”  were  also  proposed,  coupled  with 
the  names  of  Mr.  S.  Cooke  and  Mr.  E.  Rowbottom. 
It  may  here  be  stated  that  the  National  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Society’s  team  won  the  match  by  a  long  score. 
After  tea  in  the  tent  the  party  returned  to  the  station 
after  a  most  agreeable  day’s  outing. 


SUMMER  FLOWERING 

PHLOXES. 

The  above  title  is  applied  to  an  early  flowering 
garden  race  of  Phloxes,  varieties  of  Phlox  glaberrima 
suffruticosa.  They  precede  by  several  weeks  the 
autumn  flowering  Phloxes  which  have  been  raised 
from  P.  paniculata  hybridised  with  P.  acuminata 
and  P.  decussata,  and  are  therefore  worthy  of  the 
cultivator’s  attention,  because  they  produce,  a  display 
before  the  others  come  into  bloom.  The  idea  has 
got  abroad  that  the  summer  flowering  race  are 
difficult  to  grow  in  the  sopih,  but  if  the  ground  or 
bed  in  which  they  are  grown  is  mulched  with  short 
well-rotted  manure  or  with  coco-nut  fibre,  so  as  to 
keep  the  soil  cool  and  moist  about  their  roots  during 
the  drier  periods  of  the  summer  they  will  grow  and 
flower  successfully.  The  autum  flowering  Phloxes 
for  the  matter  of  that  fail  as  signally  as  the  early 
flowering  varieties  i"f  they  are  neglected  in  the  matter 
of  watering  or  mulching  during  a  droughty  period. 
They  produce  a  large  number  of  hungry  and  thirsty 
roots  near  the  surface,  and  this  accounts  for  their 
failure  for  want  of  attention  to  their  special  require¬ 
ments.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  satisfactory 
display  of  bloom  if  the  cultivator  is  in  earnest  with 
his  work. 

A  collection  may  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  at  Chiswick,  where 
they  have  been  flowering  for  the  past  fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  and  some  of  the  later  blooming  sorts 
will  continue  to  open  their  flowers.  It  may  here  be 


stated  that  the  plants  were  small  when  put  out  last 
spring,  and  ought  to  be  much  stronger  next  year. 
The  greatest  fault  of  the  varieties  is  that  so  many 
of  them  are  so  nearly  of  the  same  hue,  but  that 
should  be  rectified  in  a  few  years  by  careful  manipu¬ 
lation  of  the  blooms  when  cross-breeding  and  by 
rigid  selection.  As  the  number  of  good  varieties 
increases,  the  finest  only  will  be  preserved  for  culti¬ 
vation.  The  usual  height  of  the  plant  varies  from 
18  in.  to  2  ft. ,  but  some  are  considerably  dwarfer 
than  that. 

A  florifsrous  sort  is  Burns,  having  rosy-purple 
flowers  with  a  deeper  eye.  Clouded  Gem  has  large 
white  flowers  clouded  with  pale  purple.  Those  of 
Jas.  Thompson  are  warm  rosy-purple  with  a  deeply 
coloured  eye.  Similarly  coloured  varieties  are  Allen 
McLean,  soft  pinkish  purple,  Angus  McLeod,  similar 
but  paler,  E.  L.  Lewan  with  a  dark  purple  eye,  Fore¬ 
runner,  white  with  a  deep  purple  eye,  Miss  Mina 
and  Luna,  white  with  a  pale  purple  eye,  Miss  Cook, 
blush  with  a  deep  purple  eye  and  large  flowers,  and 
Miss  Erata  Stevenson,  similar  to  the  last-named  but 
paler. 

Miss  E.  Cranston  is  only  about  a  foot  in  height, 
and  Luna  is  notably  floriferous.  The  small  white 
flowers  of  Miss  Martin  are  produced  on  stems  about 
a  foot  in  height.  Diana  is  similar  to  the  last  in  hav¬ 
ing  a  purple  eye  to  the  small  flowers,  but  the  stems 
are  only  12  in.  high.  The  large,  soft  rose-purple 
flowers  of  John  Burn  are  distinct  from  most  of  the 
above,  but  Rosy  Gem  is  even  finer,  having  deep  rose- 
purple  flowers  and  a  darker  eye.  The  flowers  of 
Lady  Napier  are  pure  white  even  to  the  very  eye  and 
freely  produced.  This  with  Rosy  Gem  we  consider 
the  two  best  in  the  beds,  at  least  of  those  in  flower. 
Burns,  Jas.  Thompson,  Diana,  John  Burn,  and  Luna 
would  take  a  second  place.  All  have  been  sent  on 
trial  by  Mr.  John  Forbes  of  Hawick. 

- - 

NORTH  LONSDALE  ROSE 

SHOW, 

On  Friday  the  22nd  inst.,  the  North  Lonsdale  Rose 
Society  held  its  ninth  annual  exhibition  of  Roses 
and  Pansies  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Ulverston,  which  was 
well  patronised  by  the  local  gentry  and  many  visitors 
from  the  charming  local  watering  place  of  Grange-over- 
Sands.  Owing  to  the  severe  hurricane,  which  seemed 
to  have  visited  the  whole  of  the  British  Isles  on  the 
previous  Tuesday,  the  show  was  not  quite  up  to  the 
usual  form,  as,  with  the  exception  of  Messrs.  A: 
Dickson  &  Sons’  (Newtownards)  blooms,  the  nursery¬ 
men’s  blooms  were  very  much  spoilt.  Messrs.  Dickson 
swept  the  decks  clean,  taking  the  whole  few  first 
prizes  open  to  them.  This  is  the  biggest  sweep  they 
have  ever  made,  and  they  deserved  it,  as  their  blooms 
were  splendid,  being  almost  as  fresh  at  the  end  of  the 
show  as  when  first  staged. 

The  sight  of  the  show  was  two  splendid  blooms  of 
their  seedling  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  both  of 
which  were  awarded  first  prizes,  one  for  the  best 
Rose  in  the  show  and  the  other  for  the  best  seedling 
in  the  nurserymen’s  classes.  This  indeed  is  testimony 
enough  as  to  the  qualities  of  this  truly  magnificent 
white  Rose,  which  is  wdthout  doubt  the  best  Rose 
raised  within  the  last  ten  years.  They  also  staged  12 
blooms  of  their  Chester  gold  medal  seedling,  “  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Grant,”  a  charming  hybrid  Tea  Rose 
deliciously  perfumed,  any  amount  of  substance  and 
excellent  colour,  to  which  was  awarded  a  certificate 
of  merit.  Their  extra  exhibit  of  24  blooms  of 
Margaret  Dickson  received  great  attention,  as  also 
their  box  of  12  new  Roses,  8  of  which  were  un¬ 
named  and  gave  great  promise  for  the  future,  specially 
two  dark  ones.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  staged  some  ex¬ 
cellent  blooms,  but  were  not  up  to  his  usual  excellence 
having  had  the  full  fury  of  the  gale — the  week 
previous  he  was  in  trophy  form. 

The  competition  among  the  amateurs  was  purely 
local,  and  very  keen  it  was,  as  in  one  class  nineteen 
boxes  were  staged  and  in  another  fifteen.  Mr.  J.H. 
Midgley  and  the  Rev.  Langtree,  both  of  Grange, 
carried  off  most  of  the  first  prizes,  Mr.  Midgeley 
taking  the  three  bronze  medals  for  the  best  light  and 
dark  H  P.  and  best  Tea.  Mr.  John  Abbott  took  the 
bronze  medal  for  best  bloom  in  the  restricted  classes. 
The  exhibition  of  Pansies  was  very  fine.  Mr.  J.  G. 
Paul,  of  Bridge  of  Weir,  judged  them,  saying  they 
were  fit  for  the  keenest  Scotch  competition,  some  500 
blooms  being  staged.  Mr.  H.  Rothey,  of  Penny- 
bridge,  secured  the  Silver  medal  for  twelve  new 
Pansies. 
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IN  THE  DUKERIES. 

On  Thursday,  the  14th  inst.,  the  Manchester  horti¬ 
culturists  held  their  annual  picnic,  the  programme 
on  this  occasion  being  a  highly  attractive  one, 
namely,  a  visit  to  Welbeck  Abbey,  gardens,  and 
Sherwood  Forest ;  and  upwards  of  fifty  members 
and  friends,  headed  by  the  president  and  three  of 
the  four  vice-presidents,  mustered  at  the  London 
Road  Station  of  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and 
Lincolnshire  Railway,  and  in  due  time  reached  grimy 
Sheffield. 

From  Sheffield,  journeying  by  express,  we  quickly 
enter  the  shire  famed  in  story,  watered  by  the  noble 
Trent,  and  which  boasts  the  proud  privilege  of  con¬ 
taining  within  its  bounds  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
"  stately  homes  of  England  ”  than  any  other  English 
county.  We  halt  at  Worksop,  a  quaint  little  town, 
and  not  at  all  the  "busy  hive"  the  illiterate  rustic 
must  have  imagined  it  who  mistook  its  name  for 
“  Workshop.”  At  the  Lion  Hotel  we  lunch,  and 
afterwards  drive  on  to  Welbeck,  passing  by  hamlets 
whose  cottage  gardens  offer  many  a  bright  bit  of 
floral  beauty  :  Roses  heavy  with  blossom,  Honey¬ 
suckles  filling  all  the  air  with  fragrance,  tall 
Delphiniums  (Larkspur)  of  deepest  azure,  and 
orange  Lilies.  At  noon  we  enter  the  princely 
demesne  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  with  its  deer  park, 
its  immense  artificial  lake,  its  endless  gardens  and 
glass  ranges,  and  its  vast  pleasure  grounds.  But  to 
describe  all  these  in  detail  were  as  superfluous  as  it 
might  be  tedious  in  these  days  of  universal  travel, 
when  to  make  the  "grand  tour"  occupies  fewer 
weeks  than  it  formerly  took  years. 

Most  readers  of  the  City  News  will  have  been  to 
Welbeck.  To  him  who  pays  it  a  first  visit  perhaps 
the  most  striking  feature  will  be  the  frequent  recur¬ 
rence  of  small  flattish  glass  domes,  in  shape  remind¬ 
ing  him  of  a  bull's-eye  light.  These  bespeak  a  vast 
mysterious  world  underground,  undreamt  of  and  un¬ 
imagined,  the  outcome  of  a  boundless  indulgence  of 
that  eccentric  taste  of  the  late  Duke  of  Portland's 
which  has  given  to  Welbeck  features  bizarre  indeed 
and  unique  in  this  or  any  other  country.  Millions 
upon  millions — mines  of  money  spent  in  mining  for 
nothing  !  Well  may  our  continental  friends  write 
with  caustic  pen  of  the  fantastic  tastes,  the  strange 
vagaries,  and  wild  freaks  of  English  noblemen  and 
millionaires.  Even  the  lodges,  of  which  there  are  about 
fifty  on  the  estate,  and  each  of  which  in  the  building 
cost  no  less  a  sum  than  two  thousand  pounds,  have 
a  part  of  their  rooms  underground. 

But  our  more  immediate  concern  is  with  the  Wel¬ 
beck  gardens,  over  every  nook  and  corner  of  which 
we  were  most  courteously  and  kindly  shown  by  the 
Duke’s  gardener,  Mr.  Horton.  That  this  gentleman’s 
position  is  no  sinecure  will  be  evident  when  we  state 
that  the  kitchen  garden  alone  occupies  thirty-two 
acres,  while  the  pleasure  grounds  cover  more  than 
fifty  ;  and  large  as  is  the  "  head's  ”  staff  of  assistants, 
that  staff  might  advisedly  be  increased  in  view  of  the 
vast  requirements  of  the  place.  Welbeck  is  nothing 
if  not  “  vast  ”  in  character,  indeed  its  immensity  is 
such  that  the  horticultural  visitor  is  overwhelmed, 
and  even  oppressed,  in  his  vain  endeavour  to  grasp 
the  stupendous  "whole."  It  may  be  said  to  repre¬ 
sent  in  itself  the  “  Gardening  World  ” — horticulture 
in  all  its  departments.  Not  that  every  branch  of 
gardening  is  equally  well  represented  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  hold  that  in  more  than  one  Welbeck  is  con¬ 
spicuously  deficient.  The  number  of  glass  struc¬ 
tures,  extending  over  a  mile  in  total  length,  is 
enormous.  These  are  mainly  devoted  to  fruit  culture 
and  early  forcing,  and  houses  filled  with  the  best 
varieties  of  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Grapes,  and  Figs  follow  one  another  in  monotonous 
and  apparently  endless  succession.  Of  Palms  there 
is  a  fine  and  healthy  collection,  and  the  roseries  were 
in  good  order.  Ferns  did  not  strike  us.  In  the  large 
stoves,  among  a  fair  miscellaneous  collection,  we 
could  not  but  notice  a  magnificent  Allamanda 
Hendersoni,  huge  as  to  size,  and  bearing  perhaps  a 
thousand  of  its  exquisite  yellow  blooms.  Two  large 
specimens  of  the  rich-scented  Stephanotis  appeared 
less  comfortable,  and  were  evidently  suffering  from 
the  "sweating  ”  process  ;  this  plant,  in  fact,  to  be 
flowered  successfully,  does  not  require  the  heat  it 
usually  receives. 

But  the  chief  floricultural  feature — the  feature 
par  excellence — of  the  gardens  at  Welbeck  is  the 
enormous  culture  of  the  Carnation,  and  particularly 
the  Rothschild  variety  of  the  delicate-hued  Souvenir 
de  la  Malmaison,  which  is  well  known  to  be  the 


favourite  flower  of  the  Duchess  ;  and  hence,  no 
doubt,  its  large  vogue  at  the  present  time,  for  what 
are  English  people  if  not  fashionable  ?  But  the 
beautiful  La  Malmaison  may  well  stand  on  her  own 
merits ;  here,  at  any  rate,  she  is  constantly  in 
evidence,  elbowing  out,  with  unnecessary  coquetry, 
her  less  fortunate  compeers  of  the  floral  world, 
and  making  ever  fresh  "conquests."  One  large 
new  glass  structure  we  noticed  she  had  entirely  taken 
possession  of  ;  others  she  greatly  monopolized,  while 
the  courteous  "  head  ”  informed  us  that  several  big 
houses,  presently  occupied  with  fruit  trees,  were  to 
have  their  tenants  ejected  and  to  be  placed  wholly  at 
the  Malmaison’s  sweet  will  and  pleasure  ;  and  thus 
goes  on  this  triumphant  nymph  of  the  garden, 
"  conquering  and  to  conquer." 

On  the  high  walls  surrounding  the  offices  was 
trained,  some  in  beautiful,  others  in  grotesque  form, 
one  of  the  finest  collections  of  ornamental  Ivies  we 
have  seen  this  many  a  day,  and  representing,  we 
should  suppose,  nearly  every  good  variety  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  But  with  the  herbaceous  collection  at  Welbeck 
we  were  distinctly  disappointed,  there  being  little  to 
strike  one  but  a  variety  of  Delphiniums  in  many 
gorgeous  colours.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bedding- 
out  within  grounds  adjacent  to  the  Abbey  wore  a 
good  appearance  ;  and  we  noticed  that  the  popular 
floral  favourite — the  "  coming  flower  ” — we  humbly 
beg  her  grace’s  pardon,  and  the  fair  Malmaisons 
also — the  Begonia,  v'as  made  to  fill  an  important 
part  in  the  general  arrangement  and  effect. 

On  the  Welbeck  shrubberies,  did  time  and  space 
permit,  we  should  like  to  dwell  ;  but  as  our  run 
through  the  Welbeck  gardens  was  a  hurried  one  so 
must  we  hurry  over  matters  here.  One  avenue 
arrangement — purple  Beeches  alternating  with  the 
Horse  Chestnut — was  singularly  effective  ;  while  the 
Conifer  Avenue — dark  Yews,  Cypresses,  and  Cedars 
— fronted  by  splendid  examples  of  the  golden 
Retinospora — was  "immense,”  to  use  an  expressive 
vulgarism ;  but  immense  in  its  extent  certainly,  and 
most  imposing  in  the  tout  ensemble ;  while  the 
dividing  sward  combined  the  luxurious  texture  of  a 
Turkish  carpet  with  the  hue  of  the  emerald.  Num¬ 
bers  of  large  conifers  we  observed  had  been  trans¬ 
planted  quite  recently  with  perfect  success.  Cedars 
of  Lebanon  near  the  Abbey  were  not  comfortable  for 
obvious  reasons.  On  the  whole,  conifers?  form  no 
inconsiderable  element  of  landscape  beauty  at  Wel¬ 
beck.  Passing  by  the  borders  of  the  lake,  we  saw 
gleaming  below  the  surface  of  the  waters  the 
beautiful  white  flowers  of  Ranunculus  aquatilis. 
But  we  linger  too  long,  and  our  hurrying  companions 
shout  to  us  irom  afar.  Away,  away  !  so  vast  is  the 
number  of  objects  claiming  attention  at  Welbeck. 

As  before  hinted,  this  splendid  demesne  of  one  of 
the  richest  of  our  dukes  gives  more  or  less  evidence 
of  a  paucity  of  “  hands  ’’  on  the  staff.  But  Welbeck, 
strictly  taken,  what  is  it  but  a  vast  feeding-ground 
and  supply-station  to  the  ducal  residence  in  London  ? 
And,  in  fact,  as  we  pass  by  the  offices,  an  immense 
floral  consignment  is  being  prepared  for  the  evening 
dinner  party  at  the  capital,  including,  it  is  needless 
to  state,  many  hundreds  of  specimens  of  the  beautiful 
Malmaison;  and  our  kindly  "head"  himself  must 
away  to  superintend  their  despatch,  while  we  hasten 
to  the  woodlands  and  "  merry  Sherwood." 

But  where  is  the  forest  ?  The  time  is  indeed 
summer,  "  shaws  be  sheen  ”  and  "leaves  be  large 
and  long  ;  ”  but  where  is  the  famed  forest  ?  Where 
is  "  merrie  Sherwood  ”  ?  Alas  !  it  is  represented  but 
by  one  or  two  weather-worn  sylvan  giants,  old  and 
decrepit.  The  glory  ot  Sherwood  has  passed  !  And 
yet,  a  forest  there  is,  if  not  the  "definite  article," 
and  a  beautiful  one ;  and  through  the  glorious  wood¬ 
lands,  under  a  tranquil  sky,  we  drive  for  miles  and 
miles— by  stately  Thoresby,  catching  glimpses  of  its 
thousand  beauties,  and  on  and  away  past  classic  Clum¬ 
ber,  with  its  sombre  Cedars  and  its  three-mile-long 
Lime  avenue— a  memorable  drive  of  fifteen  miles — a 
glorious  panorama,  unfolded,  bit  by  bit,  of  highland, 
lowland,  heathland,  meadowland,  woodland,  lakeland, 
in  the  sweet  heart  of  England — scenes  famed  in  song 
and  story — a  picture  in  some  of  its  features  unsur¬ 
passed  and  unsurpassable  in  these  islands.  And  in¬ 
describable  as  unsurpassable — to  hang  up,  with  all 
other  sweet  pictures,  for  ever  in  the  treasure  house 
of  the  memory.  Not  a  drop  of  rain  ;  nor  any  single 
alloy  to  the  enjoyment  of  one  of  the  pleasantest  pic¬ 
nics  in  our  horticultural  annals. 

Worksop  is  regained  at  five  p.m.,  when,  at  the 
Lion  aforesaid,  a  sumptuous  repast,  admirably  served, 
awaits  the  party,  and  at  seven  p.m.  we  are  bowling 
homewards. — A  .  Stansfield,  in  "Manchester  City  News." 


SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

Midlothian  Rose  and  Pansy  Society. 

Jubilee  Show  at  Penicuik. 

This  society  was  instituted  in  1842,  and  has  had 
many  ups  and  downs.  But  this  year  the  committee 
having  exerted  themselves,  and  been  well  supported 
by  the  public,  they  were  enabled  to  present  an 
attractive  schedule  to  those  interested,  and  which 
brought  forward  a  large  number  of  competitors  on 
Saturday  last.  The  Drill  Hall,  Penicuik,  was  gay 
with  Roses,  Pansies,  herbaceous  and  other  pls.nts 
and  vegetables,  and  owing  to  the  day  being  all  that 
could  be  desired,  a  large  number  of  visitors  were 
present.  John  Cowan,  Esq.,  of  Beeslack,  opened  the 
show  at  2.30,  and  presented  the  Jubilee  cups  to  the 
several  winners.  The  tables  of  plants  (60  ft.)  were 
the  best  features,  and  were  much  admired.  Mr.  A. 
’Ihoburn,  gardener  to  C.  W.  Cowan,  Esq.,  Valley- 
field  Gardens,  was  first  (a  valuable  t;mepiece)  for  a 
nice  lot,  comprising  nice  Palms,  Begonias,  and 
Gloxinias,  one  of  the  latter  especially  the  visitors 
much  admired,  a  cream  variety,  spotted  with  ruby  ; 
Hydrangeas,  Maidenhair  Ferns,  etc.,  etc.  Mr.  A. 
Dougall,  gardener  to  John  Cowan,  Esq.,  Beeslack, 
was  a  good  second  with  two  grand  Lilium  auratums, 
Gloxinias,  a  beautiful  Heath,  and  Ferns,  etc.,  etc. 
Only  one  nursery  firm  was  represented,  Messrs. 
D.  &  W.  Croll,  Dundee,  and  they  took  the  first  prize 
for  36  Roses  (Jubilee  Cup  and  a  money  prize),  and 
for  24  Roses,  12  h.p.  12  Teas.  Their  Roses  were  not 
large,  but  they  were  bright  in  colour,  especially  the 
crimson  and  yellow  varieties 

In  the  gardeners’  and  amateurs’  class,  Mr.  A. 
Bryden,  Inverleithen,  was  deservedly  first  with  24, 
and  won  the  Jubilee  Cup  ;  he  also  gained  the  prize 
for  the  best  Rose  bloom  in  the  hall.  Mr.  Pringle, 
Dalkeith,  showed  some  good  Roses,  as  also  did  Mr. 
Strachan,  and  others.  The  Rose  table  was  greatly 
admired.  The  table  in  the  centre  of  the  hall  with 
plants  was  well  arranged,  and  the  competition  in  all 
the  classes  was  keen,  especially  for  4  plants,  2 
flower,  2  foliage.  Mr.  Badger  was  1st ;  and  Mr. 
Strachan  2nd.  The  table  with  Pansies  was  filled, 
and  the  competition  in  the  nurserymen’s  class  was 
very  close.  For  24  fancy  Pansies,  Mr.  J.  Smellie, 
Busby,  was  1st ;  Mr  J.  Sutherland,  Lenzie,  2nd; 
and  Mr.  Campbell,  Blantyre,  3rd.  For  24  show 
Pansies,  Mr.  Irvine,  Tignabruiach,  came  in  1st ; 
Mr.  J.  Sutherland,  2nd  ;  and  Mr.  Campbell,  3rd. 

In  the  gardeners’  and  amateurs'  class  the  Jubilee 
Cup  was  won  by  Mr.  Frater,  Linlithgow,  with 
eighteen  fancy  Pansies  ;  Mr.  Borrowman  being  2nd. 
For  the  eighteen  show  Pansies,  the  Jubilee  Cup  was 
won  by  Mr.  Borrowman,  Mr.  Frater  being  2nd,  and 
Mr.  Strachan,  3rd.  Pansies  in  general  were  good. 
Mr.  Strachan  got  1st  for  the  best  fancy  bloom  in  the 
hall,  with  a  seedling  of  the  Donald  Morrison  style, 
a  grand  flower  ;  and  Mr.  Irvine  was  1st  for  the  best 
show  bloom,  with  a  primrose  self.  The  herbaceous 
table  was  the  best  we  have  seen  for  many  years,  Mr. 
A.  Simpson  gaining  the  1st  prize— a  barometer— with 
nine  beautiful  spikes ;  the  Bouquets,  Stocks,  Mari¬ 
golds,  and  Sweet  William  were  largely  represented. 
The  vegetables  were  of  first  quality.  Strawberries 
were  large  and  fine  coloured. 

Taking  the  season  and  other  things  into  consider¬ 
ation,  it  was  the  best  show  that  has  been  held  at 
Penicuik  for  many  years. — A'. 


Hathaway’s  Excelsior  and  Vick’s  Criterion 
Tomatos. — I  have  never  met  with  these  old  and 
well-known  varie.ies  in  such  fine  form  as  I  did  last 
week,  at  Uffculmbe,  Moseley,  Birmingham,  the  new 
residence  of  R.  Cadbury,  Esq.  The  two  varieties 
occupy  the  whole  of  a  fine,  span-roofed  house,  and 
the  plants  are  carrying  grand  crops.  Some  of  the 
later  planted  single  stems  are  carrying  nine  to  ten 
bunches  each,  and  averaging  quite  two  pounds  per 
bunch.  The  first-named  is  a  very  handsome  and 
prolific  variety,  nearly  as  round  as  a  cricket  ball,  and 
delicious  in  flavour.  Vick's  Criterion  has  also  a 
good  appearance  and  fine  flavour  to  recommend  it, 
and  it  is  likewise  a  great  bearer.  Mr.  Menzies,  the 
gardener,  does  Tomatos  well,  as  also  Melons,  of 
which  I  saw  a  splendid  house  of  fruit  of  Lord 
Strathmore  and  Eastnor  Castle.  The  latter  is  a  fine, 
green  fleshed  variety,  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
the  famous  old  sorts  Beechwood  and  Victory  of 
Bath,  of  medium  size  and  most  delicious  flavour. — 
Rusticus. 
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FLORICULTURE. 

National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society. 
This  annual  exhibition,  held  at  the  Drill  Hall, 
Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  in  conjunction  with  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  on  Tuesday, 
was  a  little  above  the  average  of  excellence,  and 
constituted  an  exceedingly  creditable  display.  Of 
course  none  of  the  northern  growers  competed,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  only  some  three  blooms  came 
from  north  of  Oxford.  Mr.  Douglas  well  held  his 
own  in  the  larger  classes,  but  in  the  minor  ones  it 
was  decidedly  the  Southampton  men's  day.  The 
three  or  four  growers  from  the  famous  seaport  were 
well  in  evidence  in  all  but  the  two  larger  classes  for 
Carnations  and  Picotees,  and  well  deserved  the 
rewards  they  obtained  for  their  courage  and  persis¬ 
tency  in  coming  so  far  year  after  year.  As  a  general 
rule  the  flowers  staged  by  all  the  exhibitors  were 
bright  and  clean,  though  in  many  cases  a  little  more 
bleaching  would  have  been  an  advantage.  The 
following  is  the  prize  list. 

Prize  List. 

Twenty-four  Carnations,  not  less  than  12  dis¬ 
similar  : — 1st,  Mr.  James  Douglas,  Great  Gearies, 
with  Homer,  Thalia,  Charles  Henwood,  Phoebe, 
Robert  Lord,  Rob  Roy,  Sarah  Payne,  Mrs.  C. 
Graham,  Lady  Mary  Currie,  Robert  Houlgrave, 
Alisemond,  William  Skirving,  J.  Crossland,  and  the 
remainder  seedlings ;  2nd,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough; 
3rd,  Mr.  M.  Rowan,  Clapham  ;  4th,  Mr.  F.  Hooper, 
Bath. 

Twelve  Carnations,  dissimilar : — 1st,  Mr.  M. 
Rowan,  with  Thalia,  John  Hedderley,  George  Mel¬ 
ville,  Robert  Lord,  J.  D.  Hextall,  Gordon  Lewis, 
Alisemond,  Sarah  Payne,  Alfred,  Sportsman, 
Edward  Rowan,  and  Robert  Houlgrave  ;  2nd,  Mr. 
C.  Phillips,  Reading  ;  3rd,  Mr.  H.  W.  Headland, 
Leyton  ;  4th,  Mr.  G.  Chaundy,  Oxford ;  5th,  Mr. 
R.  Vesey,  Clapham. 

Six  Carnations,  dissimilar; — 1st,  Mr.  J.  Keen, 
Southampton,  with  Sarah  Payne,  Gordon  Lewis, 
Lovely  Mary,  William  Skirving,  Fred,  and  Matador  ; 
2nd,  Mr.  J.  Lakin,  Temple  Cawley,  Oxford,  with 
Alfred,  James  Douglas,  William  Skirving,  Matador, 
Harmony,  and  Sybil  :  3rd,  Mr.  T.  Catley,  Bath  ;  4th, 
Mr.  F.  Nutt,  Southampton. 

Single  Blooms  of  Carnations  : — Scarlet  bi- 
zarres  :  1st,  Mr.  M.  Rowan,  with  Matador;  2nd,  Mr. 
C.  Turner,  with  Dr.  Hogg  ;  3rd,  Mr.  Douglas,  with 
a  seedling ;  4th,  Mr.  J.  Keen,  with  Robert  Houl¬ 
grave  ;  5th.  Mr.  j.  Lakin,  with  the  same.  Crimson 
bizarres  ;  1st,  Mr.  F.  Hooper,  with  Mrs.  Catley  ; 
2nd,  Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  Birmingharq,,  with  J.  S. 
Hedderley  ;  3rd  and  4th,  Mr.  Douglas,  with  Phcebe  ; 
5th,  Mr.  H.  W.  Headland,  with  a  seedling.  Pink 
bizarres  :  1st,  Mr.  J.  Keen,  with  Sarah  Payne  ;  2nd, 
Mr.  F.  Nutt,  with  William  Skirving;  3rd  and  5th, 
Mr.  J.  Keen,  with  William  Skirving  ;  4th,  Mr.  Doug¬ 
las,  with  Sarah  Payne.  Purple  flakes  :  1st,  Mr.  J. 
Keen,  with  George  Melville  ;  2nd,  Mr.  C.  Phillips, 
with  James  Douglas ;  3rd,  Mr.  M.  Rowan,  with 
George  Melville  ;  4th,  Mr.  Nutt,  with  George  Mel¬ 
ville  ;  5th,  Mr.  Douglas,  with  Mrs.  Douglas.  Scar¬ 
let  flakes  :  1st,  Mr.  Douglas,  with  Matador  ;  2nd, 
Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  with  Henry  Cannell  ;  3rd  and 
4th,  Mr.  Rowan,  with  Sportsman  ;  5th,  Mr.  Douglas, 
with  Alisemonde.  Rose  flakes  ;  1st,  Mr.  J.  Lakin, 
with  Sybil ;  2nd,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  with  Lady  Mary 
Currie ;  3rd,  Mr.  F.  Hooper,  with  Mrs.  G.  Cooling  ; 
4th,  not  recognised  ;  5th,  Mr.  Blick,  with  Thalia. 

Twenty-four  Picotees,  not  less  than  12  dis¬ 
similar: —  1st,  Mr.  Douglas,  with  Liddington’s 
Favourite,  Her  Majesty,  Violet  Douglas,  Brunette, 
Miss  Flondy,  Lady  Holmsdale,  Ann  Lord,  Mrs. 
Sharpe,  Mrs.  Bower,  and  the  remainder  seedlings ; 
2nd,  Mr.  C.  Turner  ;  3rd,  Mr.  M.  Rowan  ;  4th,  Mr. 
J.  Walker,  Thame. 

Twelve  Picotees,  distinct : — 1st,  Mr.  C.  Phillips, 
with  Jessie,  Zerlina,  Orlando,  Murice,  Brunette,  Mrs. 
Ricards,  J.  B.  Bryant,  Mrs.  Sharpe,  Lady  Curzon, 
Morna,  Mrs.  Gorton,  and  Tinnie ;  2nd,  Mr.  H.  W. 
Headland ;  3rd,  Mr.  M.  Rowan ;  4th,  Mr.  G. 
Chaundy  ;  5th,  Mr.  R.  Vesey. 

Six  Picotees,  distinct: — 1st,  Mr.  J.  Keen,  with 
Norman  Carr,  Favourite,  Ethel,  Isabel  Lakin, 
Madeline,  and  Clare Penson  ;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  Lakin,  with 
Favourite,  Amelia,  Juliette,  Norman  Carr,  Isabel 
Lakin,  and  Elise  Kirtland  ;  3rd,  Mr.  J.  Kebbeck, 
Southampton ;  4th,  Mr.  T.  Catley ;  5th,  Mr.  F. 
Nutt ;  6th,  Mr.  A.  Greenfield,  Sutton. 


Twelve  Yellow  Grounds,  not  less  than  6 
dissimilar. — 1st.  Mr.  Douglas,  with  Aurora,  Mrs.  R. 
Sydenham,  Remembrance,  Lilian,  Mrs.  Henwood, 
and  seedlings;  2nd,  Mr.  C.  Turner;  3rd,  Mr.  C 
Phillips  ;  4th,  Mr.  T.  Catley. 

Six  Yellow  Ground:s — 1st,  Mr.  F.  Hooper,  with 
Countess  of  Jersey,  Mrs.  F.  Button,  Mrs.  Wood, 
and  three  Seedlings ;  2nd,  Mr.  F.  Nutt,  with  Almira, 
Duchess  of  Teck,  A.  Douglas,  Terra  Cotta,  A. 
Chambers,  and  Stadtrath  Bail;  3rd,  Mr.  F.  Kew, 
Southend  ;  4th,  Mr.  J.  Keen  ;  5th,  Mr.  J.  Lakin. 

Single  Blooms  : — Red,  heavy-edged,  1st  and  2nd, 
Mr.  Douglas,  with  Seedlings  ;  3rd,  Mr.  Lakin,  with 
Isabel  Lakin;  4th,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  with  Dr.  Epps; 
5th,  Mr.  Turner,  with  Brunette.  Red,  light-edged  : 
1st  and  3rd,  Mr.  Turner,  with  Thomas  William  ;  2nd> 
Mr.  Headland,  with  Souvenir  de  H.  Headland ; 
4th,  Mr.  Rowan,  with  Mrs.  Gorton  ;  5th,  Mr.  C. 
Phillipps,  with  Thomas  William.  Purple,  heavy- 
edged ;  1st,  Mr.  Douglas,  with  Muriel;  2nd,  Mr. 
Keen,  with  Amy  Robsart ;  3rd,  Mr.  Turner,  with 
Zerlina ;  4th.  Mr.  Rowan,  with  Calypso  ;  5th,  Mr. 
Nutt,  with  Becky  Sharp.  Purple,  light-edged  :  1st 
and  4th,  Mr.  Headland,  with  Pride  of  Leyton  ;  2nd, 
Mr.  Lakin,  with  Miss  Lakin  ;  3rd,  Mr.  Turner,  with 
Mary  ;  5th,  Mr.  Douglas,  with  4nn  Lord.  Rose, 
heavy-edged:  1st  and  3rd,  Mr.  Keen;  2nd  and  5th, 
Mr.  Nutt,  with  Mrs.  Sharpe  ;  4th,  Mr.  H.  Startup, 
with  Chaundy’s  Seedling.  Rose,  light-edged:  1st 
and  4th,  Mr.  Douglas ;  2nd,  Mr.  Headland  ;  3rd  and 
5th,  Mr.  Keen,  all  with  Liddington’s  Favourite. 
Yellow  Ground :  1st  and  2nd,  Mr.  Turner,  with 
Countess  of  Jersey  and  Mrs.  Henwood;  3rd,  not 
recognised  ;  4th  and  5th,  Mr.  Nutt,  with  Elmira  and 
Agnes  Chambers. 

Miscellaneous,  Selfs  and  Fancies: — Twenty- 
four  blooms,  not  less  than  12  dissimilar,  1st,  Mr. 
Turner,  with  Germania,  Lady  Mary  Currie,  Mrs. 
Clements,  Romulus,  Rose  Unique,  Victory,  Marine 
Murray,  Niphetos,  Iona,  Ruby,  Mrs.  Fred,  Rose 
Wynne,  King  of  Scarlets,  Lord  Rendlesham, 
Gwendoline  and  The  Governor.  2nd,  Mr.  Douglas. 
3rd,  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.  4th,  Mr.  M.  Rowan. 
5th,  Mr.  F.  Hooper.  6th,  Mr.  W.  Toby,  Fulham. 
12  dissimilar,  1st,  Mr.  Keen.  2nd,  Mr.  Nutt.  3rd, 
Mr.  Chaundy.  4th,  Mr.  Phillips.  5th,  Mr.  T. 
Anstiss,  Brill.  6th,  Mr.  W.  H.  Headland. 

The  Martin  R.  Smith  Prizes. 

The  best  Border  Variety  of  Self-coloured 
Carnation  : — 1st,  Mr.  Douglas,  with  Oriflamme,  a 
good  scarlet.  2nd,  Mr.  Thoday,  Willingham,  Cambs, 
with  Florence  Emily  Thoday.  3rd,  Mrs.  Jones,  Ken¬ 
sington,  with  Pink  Perfection. 

Six  Varieties  of  Self-coloured  Border 
Carnations  : — 1st,  Mr.  F.  Hooper.  2nd,  Mr. 
Douglas.  3rd,  Mr.  Herrington,  Shrubland  Park, 
Suffolk. 

Nine  Varieties  of  Flake,  Bizarre,  or  Fancy 
Carnations  or  Picotees  : — 1st,  Mr.  F.  Hooper  ;  2nd, 
Mr.  Douglas. 

In  the  seedling  classes  Mr.  Douglas  received  first 
prizes  for  Gannymede,  a  heavy-red  edged  Picotee ; 
for  Atrato,  a  purple-flaked  Carnation  ;  for  Homer,  a 
crimson  bizarre ;  Zeno,  a  light  red-edged  Picotee  ; 
and  for  Eurydice,  a  yellow  ground,  nice-edged 
Picotee,  the  purest  yellow  ground  yet  obtained.  All 
but  the  purple-flaked  Atrato  received  First-class 
Certificates  also. 

The  National  Pink  Society. 
Northern  Section. — The  annual  exhibition  was 
held  in  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Old  Trafford, 
Manchester,  on  July  22nd  and  23rd,  and  there  was 
the  usual  number  of  exhibitors  and  flowers,  but 
quality  did  not  rule  as  usual.  In  the  class  for  12 
blooms,  6  dissimilar,  Mr.  Campbell,  Florist,  Blantyre, 
was  first  with  Pandora,  Boiard,  two  very  fine  blooms 
of  this  variety,  Leah,  Minerva,  Mrs.  Campbell,  a 
fine  variety,  Mrs  J.  Minty,  Godfrey,  Emmeline, 
with  fine  broad  petals,  Grace  Simon,  very  fine  in 
colour,  Device,  good,  and  Bertha.  Second,  Mr.  A. 

R.  Brown,  Handsworth,  with  Bessie,  two  blooms, 
Amy,  a  small  bloom  but  very  rich  in  colour, 
Minerva  (also  the  premier  red),  Emerald,  Modesty, 
with  very  broad  petals,  Empress  of  India,  Bertha, 
fine,  Zoe,  Godfrey,  and  Harry  Hooper.  Third,  Mr. 

S.  Barlow.  Fourth,  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurstan. 

Class  2,  6  dissimilar.  First,  Mr.  Campbell,  with 
Boiard,  Minerva,  John  Drake,  five.  Princess  of 
Wales,  Emmeline,  and  Modesty.  Second,  Mr 
Thurstan,  with  Boiard,  Modesty,  Duke  of  York, 
Ada  Louise,  and  a  fine  seedling.  Third,  Mr. 


Edwards,  Blackley,  near  Manchester.  Fourth,  Mr. 
Barlow.  Fifth,  Mr.  Beswick,  Middleton. 

Class  3,  6  blooms,  3  at  least  dissimilar.  First,  Mr. 
Brown,  with  Emerald,  Bertram,  (2)  Amy  and  (2) 
Bertha.  Second,  Mr.  Barlow.  Third,  Mr. 
Edwards.  Fourth,  Mr.  Thurstan.  Fifth,  Mr. 
Taylor. 

Class  4,  3  blooms,  1  red  laced,  1  purple  laced,  and 
1  black  and  white.  First,  Mr.  Taylor,  with  Miss 
Pomroy,  black  and  vhite,  Alderman  Thorpe,  and 
seedling.  Second,  Mr.  Edwards,  with  Boiard, 
Modest}',  and  seedling.  Third,  Mr.  Thurstan. 
Fourth,  Mr.  Bartley.  Fifth,  Mr.  Barlow. 

Single  blooms. — Purple  laced.  First,  Mr. 
Campbell,  with  a  very  fine  Boiard.  Second,  ditto, 
with  Emmeline.  Third,  Mr.  Cliff,  with  Boiard. 
Fourth,  Mr.  Brown,  with  Bertha.  Fifth,  Mr. 
Taylor,  with  a  seedling.  Sixth,  Mr.  Barlow,  with 
James  Thurstan. 

Red  laced. — First,  Mr.  Campbell,  with  Clara. 
Second,  Mr.  Brown,  with  a  small  bloom  of  Amy. 
Third,  Mr.  Campbell,  with  Amy.  Fourth,  Mr. 
Brown,  with  Modesty.  Fifth,  Mr.  Thurstan ,  with 
Empress  of  India.  Sixth,  Mr.  Barlow,  with  Mrs. 
Dark. 

- - 

THE  ROSERY. 

August  should  be  a  busy  month  among  the  Roses. 
Stale  blooms  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible, 
to  throw  more  strength  and  quality  into  the  autumn 
flowers  of  such  varieties  as  produce  a  good  second 
or  third  crop.  The  removal  of  the  stale  blossoms 
will  also  benefit  those  Roses  which  grow  extra 
vigorously  and  flower  so  freely  from  their  long 
growths  the  following  summer.  These  extra  strong 
sorts  should  be  pruned  now,  and  much  more  benefit 
will  accrue  from  summer  pruning  than  if  left  until 
the  usual  time  in  spring. 

I  am  alluding  to  those  of  the  Gloire  de  Diion  type 
among  the  Tea-scented,  and  Madame  Gabrielle 
Luizet,  Ulrich  Brunner,  etc.,  among  the  hybrid 
perpetuals.  It  is  now  generally  accepted  that  these 
sorts  are  often  too  severely  pruned  in  the  spring.  In 
short,  they  do  not  need  any  knifing  at  that  time  if 
properly  treated  now.  As  it  is  only  the  well- 
matured  and  long  growths  that  throw  the  wonderful 
display  of  blooms  that  the  majority  of  these  varieties 
carry  each  summer,  it  behoves  us  to  see  that  these 
growths  are  fostered  and  properly  cared  for.  By  re¬ 
moving  the  growth  that  has  flowered  and  which  is 
now  comparatively  useless,  we  shall  be  concentrating 
the  whole  strength  of  the  plant  into  the  young  and 
long  shoots  that  are  rapidly  forming  for  next  sea¬ 
son’s  use.  If  not  removed  now,  these  growths 
would  need  to  have  the  greater  portion  of  them  cut 
away  early  in  the  spring  ;  and  this  would  be  waste 
of  strength. 

It  is  just  the  same,  whether  they  are  being  grown 
inbedsfor  pegging  down,  on  walls  and  fences,  or  tied 
up  to  arches  and  pillars,  the  system  of  summer 
pruning  is  equally  beneficial.  Not  only  do  you  con¬ 
centrate  the  strength  and  energy  of  the  plant  where 
most  required,  but  you  also  afford  the  wood  much 
greater  facilities  for  becoming  well  matured,  as  more 
light  and  air  has  access  to  the  wood. 

Budding  is  another  operation  that  ought  to  be  at¬ 
tended  to  at  once,  if  the  buds  are  to  become  properly 
"  set  "  or  callused  to  the  stock.  A  word  or  two  upon 
the  carrying  out  of  this  operation  may  be  acceptable 
to  some.  Let  the  stock,  and  also  the  portion  of  Rose 
wood  you  intend  obtaining  the  eyes  or  buds  from, 
be  of  as  nearly  the  same  stage  of  ripeness  as  possible, 
about  half  grown  and  ripened  is  best.  Take  great 
care  that  the  seat  or  foot  of  the  bud  is  well  down,  or 
it  will  be  likely  to  starve  and  die  from  not  being  able 
to  rest  in  direct  contact  with  the  alburnum  of  the 
stock.  Do  the  whole  operation  cleanly,  firmly,  and 
without  the  least  bruising  or  rough  usage.  Continue 
to  secure  any  loose  shoots  of  Roses  that  are  growing 
strongly,  or  they  may  run  the  risk  of  being  whipped 
out  with  wind  and  heavy  rains. — Experience. 

- ■  -f- - 

MOSELEY  BOTANIC 

GARDEN,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Formerly  this  was  a  large  educational  college,  which 
had  been  unoccupied  for  six  years  until  just  recently. 
It  is  beautifully  situated  in  twenty  acres  of  well- 
wooded  grounds,  but  is  now  converted  into  a  place 
for  recreation  of  a  somewhat  high  class  character, 
and  a  Rose  show  on  an  extensive  scale  was  the 
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inauguration  fete  on  the  19th  and  20th  inst.  The 
proprietor.  Mr.  Ross,  offered  some  very  liberal  prizes, 
and  a  large  number  of  the  leading  trade  growers  of 
the  kingdom  gave  a  generous  response  in  their  large 
entries,  but  the  very  unsettled  weather,  with  so  much 
rain  just  before  the  19th,  so  bruised  the  blooms  that 
a  large  number  of  withdrawals  had  to  be  made. 
Still  there  was  a  very  fine  display  by  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant, 
Mr.  Frank  Cant,  Messrs.  Cooling  &  Sons,  Dicksons, 
Limited,  Messrs.  Prior  &  Sons,  Messrs.  Perkins  & 
Sons,  Messrs.  Jeffries  &  Son,  Mr.  H.  V.  Machin,  and 
many  local  amateurs. 

For  72  blooms,  Mr.  Frank  Cant  was  1st  with  a 
beautiful  lot,  including  fine  blooms  of  Mary  Bennett, 
Victor  Hugo,  Her  Majesty,  Pride  of  Waltham,  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Benoit  Comte, 
Madame  Eugene  Verdier,  and  Gustave  Pigareau  ; 
2nd,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  in  whose  stand  were  fine  blooms 


open,  1st,  Mr.  Frank  Cant :  2nd,  Messrs.  Jeffries  & 
Son  ;  3rd,  Messrs.  Prior  &  Sons ;  4th,  Mr.  B.  R. 
Cant.  In  the  classes  for  12  Lights,  12  Darks,  and  12 
Yellows  there  was  a  good  competition  by  the  trade 
growers. 

The  withdrawals  through  the  terrible  weather 
numbered  nearly  2,000  blooms,  and  all  through  the 
first  day  it  rained  with  a  strong  gale  blowing.  The 
second  day  was  a  lovely  one,  and  a  large  number  of 
visitors  attended.  Messrs.  Cooling  &  Sons  con¬ 
tributed  two  boxes  of  their  garden  decorative  Roses 
as  at  Wolverhampton,  and  they  were  much  admired. 

Large  prizes  were  offered  for  circular  groups  of 
plants,  and  these  filled  t'he  centre  of  a  very  long 
tent.  Mr.  W.  PI.  Dyer,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Marigold,  Edgbaston,  was  1st  with  a  very  beautiful 
group  ;  Mr.  Earp,  the  gardener  at  Highbury,  being 
2nd  with  a  fine  group  in  which  were  several  Orchids, 


An  exhibition  of  Dahlias  and  other  things  with 
good  prizes  is  to  take  place  the  end  of  August. 

CATTLEYA  WARSCE- 

WICZII  HARDYANA. 

The  season  has  again  come  round  for  such  hand¬ 
some  Cattleyas  as  C.  Dowiana,  C.  Warscewiczii, 
better  known  as  C.  gigas,  and  C.  W.  Hardyana,  to 
adorn  the  shelves  and  stages  of  the  Orchid  houses  as 
well  as  the  exhibition  table.  We  were  agreeably 
reminded  of  this  fact  by  receiving  some  beautiful 
flowers  of  C.  Warscewiczii,  otherwise  C.  gigas,  and 
C.  W.  Sanderiana  from  a  Lancashire  correspondent 
who  signs  himself  '•  W.”  The  flowers  of  the  first- 
named,  which  was  introduced  about  threa  years  ago 
under  the  name  of  C.  imperialis,  measured  somewhat 
over  8  in.  in  diameter  and  bore  every  evidence 


Cattleya  Warscewiczii  Hardyana. 


of  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Prince  Arthur,  Ernest  Metz, 
Countess  of  Rosebery,  Gustave  Pigareau,  Mr.  Paul, 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  and  Madame  de  Watteville. 
For  48  blooms;  1st,  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons;  2nd, 
Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  ;  3rd,  Messrs  Dicksons,  Limited  ; 
4th,  Messrs.  Cooling  &  Sons.  For  36  trebles  there  had 
been  10  entries,  but  only  one  could  be  staged,  from 
Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  a  fine  lot  of  bloom,  to  which  the  first 
prize  of  /6  was  awarded.  For  36  dissimilar,  there 
had  been  13  entries  ;  1st,  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons  ; 
2nd,  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Limited  ;  3rd,  Messrs.  Jeffries 
&  Son  ;  4th,  Messrs.  Prior  &  Sons. 

For  24  Roses,  amateurs,  1st,  Mr.  H.  V.  Machin, 
Worksop;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  Egginton,  Wolverhampton. 
The  two  classes  for  amateurs  residing  within  six 
miles  of  the  Birmingham  Post  Office  were  well  filled 
and  well  competed  for.  For  24  Teas  or  Noisettes, 


but  a  flatness  in  the  arrangement  marred  the  effect 
here  ;  Mr.  Dunning  was  3rd. 

Some  charming  smaller  groups  in  another  class 
were  also  set  up,  and  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co., 
nurserymen,  staged  a  beautifully  arranged  group  at 
the  entrance  to  the  tent.  Messrs.  Hewitt  &  Co.  con- 
tributeda  fine  bank  of  Pelargoniums,  abox  of  plantsof 
the  very  pretty  decorative  variety  A.  F.  Barron,  fine 
Begonia  blooms,  and  cut  herbaceous  plants.  Messrs- 
Thomsons  a  collection  of  herbaceous  blooms,  etc. 
Mr.  Hy.  Eckford,  Wem,  36  bunches  of  his  fine 
Sweet  Peas,  including  several  new  varieties.  Mr. 
Jannoch,  Lily  Nurseries,  Dersingham,  a  charming 
display  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  blooms,  and  his  new 
fine  Adiantum  Capillus-Veneris,  var.  grande.  Messrs. 
Hy.  Cannell  &  Sons  a  grand  lot  of  Double  Begonia 
blooms  admirably  staged  in  sprays. 


of  good  cultivation,  caasidering  that  the  plant 
itself  was  a  very  small  piece  when  bought  at 
Mr.  Tautz's  sale  about  two  years  ago.  The 
special  feature  of  the  flower  was  that  the  two 
conspicuous  eye  spots  of  the  lip  were  connected 
together  across  the  disc,  a  circumstance  which,  we 
think,  is  not  very  common.  The  other  variety  had 
smaller,  but  sweetly  scented  flowers  with  a  much 
darker  lip,  without  the  scattered  spots  seen  in  C. 
Warscewiczii.  The  eye  spots  were  also  distinctly 
separated,  as  in  the  variety  C.  W.  Hardyana,  which 
we  illustrate  to  show  the  general  character  of  the 
grand  forms  of  C.  labiata,  which  may  be  ranked 
under  C.  1.  Warscewiczii.  The  lip  of  Mr.  Hardy's 
grand  Cattleya  is  notable  for  its  rich  and  intense 
colours  reminding  us  of  what  occurs  in  C.  Dowiana 
and  which  led  to  its  being  supposed  a  natural  hybrid 
between  G.  labiata  Dowiana  aurea  and  C.  1. 
Warscewiczii,  otherwise  known  as  C.  gigas. 
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THE  HERBACEOUS  BOEDER. 


Choice  Plants  in  Flower. 

Orchis  foliosa.— Usually  this  is  not  regarded  as  an 
ordinary  herbaceous  subject,  but  in  suitably  moist 
soil  it  would  give  more  satisfaction  than  is  generally 
supposed.  A  cool  position  should  of  course  be 
selected  for  it,  and  should  the  natural  soil  be  in  any 
way  retentive,  some  peat  and  leaf  soil  worked  into 
it  would  do  wonders  in  enabling  it  to  retain 
sufficient  moisture  to  sustain  the  plants  in  health 
during  droughty  periods.  More  often  than  other¬ 
wise  O.  foliosa  is  planted  in  dry  situations  amongst 
the  roots  of  trees  where  it  can  only  languish,  under 
the  supposition  that  shade  is  all  that  it  requires. 
The  leafy  stems  and  large  purple  flowers  are  very 
effective. 

Lilium  Humboldtii. — About  ten  or  a  dozen 
flowers  form  the  usual  average  of  this  species, 
though  sometimes  it  will  produce  thirty  to  forty  in  a 
broad  deltoid  panicle.  They  droop  face  downwards 
with  revolute  segments,  and  are  reddish  orange, 
variously  lined  or  spotted  with  crimson.  The 
lanceolate  dark  green  leaves  are  borne  in  rather 
distant  whorls  along  the  stem. 

Liatris  spicata.— Composites  are  often  rather 
coarse  in  habit,  but  the  species  of  Liatris  are  cha¬ 
racterised  by  their  neatness.  Most  of  the  linear 
leaves  of  L.  spicata  arise  near  the  ground  and  the 
stem  seldom  exceeds  15  in.  to  18  in.  in  height 
although  it  may  be  less.  The  soft  purple  flowers 
are  borne  in  a  close  spike  and  are  very  pretty. 
Division  of  the  crowns  may  be  effected  in  spring. 

Codonopsis  ovata. — The  habit  of  this  plant  is 
dwarf,  compact,  and  neat  compared  with  that  of 
some  of  the  other  species,  which  are  of  a  climbing 
nature  and  require  support  of  some  kind.  The 
lower  leaves  are  ovate,  the  upper  lanceolate,  and  all 
of  a  decidely  glaucous  or  almost  grey  hue.  The 
flowers  are  deeply  bell-shaped,  pale  lavender  exter¬ 
nally  and  most  beautifully  ornamented  internally. 
Near  the  base  are  two  purple  zones  with  a  white  one 
between  them,  followed  by  an  orange  and  then  a 
black  zone  in  the  centre.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Himalayas,  proves  perfectly  hardy  here,  and  may  be 
propagated  by  half-ripened  cuttings  and  seeds. 

Lathyrus  sylvestris  platyphyllos. — The 
common  Everlasting  Pea  is  better  known  under  the 
name  of  L.  latifolius  ;  but  whatever  name  be  given, 
it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  ornaments 
of  the  garden  at  the  present  time.  The  flowers  of 
different  shades  of  rose  are  produced  in  racemes  of 
twelve  to  fifteen  blooms,  and  in  the  greatest  profusion, 
forming  a  succession  that  endures  for  some  weeks. 
When  planted  in  the  herbaceous  border  proper  it 
should  be  relegated  to  the  back  line,  and  have  a 
branching  support  over  which  it  can  climb. 

Aster  sibiricus. — Amongst  the  better  known 
species,  A.  alpinus  commences  the  season  as  far  as 
the  perennial  Asters  are  concerned,  and  is  followed 
by  the  somewhat  taller  A.  sibiricus  with  its  numerous 
large  purple  flowers  which  are  in  perfection  now. 
The  stems  are  about  a  foot  in  height,  and  branch 
freely  near  the  top  bearing  a  profusion  of  flowers. 

Spir^a  lob  at  a. — The  Queen  of  the  Prairie,  as  it 
is  called  in  its  native  country,  North  America,  may 
occasionally  be  seen  in  British  gardens  about  4  ft. 
in  height,  and  less  often  in  the  form  that  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  a  foot  in  height.  Different  varieties  or  forms  under 
different  conditions  range  up  to  8  ft.  high.  All  have 
a  cymose  and  somewhat  club-shaped  panicle  of  pink 
or  rosy  pink  flowers  similar  to  those  of  our  native 
Meadow  Sweet  except  in  colour.  A  moist  position 
should  be  selected  for  it  if  possible. 

Campanula  rhomboidalis. — Amongst  the  medium 
sized  Bellflowers  this  holds  a  high  position  as  far  as 
general  utility  is  concerned.  The  stems  grow  12  in. 
to  15  in.  in  height  as  a  rule,  and  bear  a  profusion  of 
large,  drooping  blue  flowers.  When  established  in 
the  herbaceous  border  it  is  well  able  to  take  care  of 
itself,  and  is  easily  propagated  by  division.  The 
front  line  of  the  border  is  the  best  place  for  it,  as 
support  is  seldom  necessary. 

Morina  longifolia. — The  spiny  leaves  of  this 
plant  more  resemble  a  Thistle  than  most  of  the 
members  of  the  family  to  which  it  belongs.  They 
gradually  get  shorter  up  the  stem  until  they  become 
mere  bracts  under  the  oblong  head  of  flowers.  The 
latter  are  white  in  bud,  and  as  they  expand  become 
pink,  and  ultimately  of  a  bright  rose-red  and  are 


then  at  their  best.  The  plant  proves  perfectly  hardy 
even  in  the  far  north,  planted  in  the  ordinary  border 
if  the  latter  consists  of  light,  rich  and  well-drained 
soil. 

Senecio  K.empferi. — There  are  several  species  of 
Senecio  of  the  section  Ligularia  that  have  a  bold 
and  striking  appearance  apart  from  the  beauty  of 
their  flowers,  and  the  species  under  notice  comes 
under  that  category.  The  heart-shaped  leaves  are 
of  great  size  and  toothed  along  the  margins,  while 
the  flower  stems  rise  to  a  height  of  2  ft.  to  3J  ft., 
bearing  a  terminal  raceme  of  bright  yellow  flowers. 
It  would  therefore  prove  a  bold  object  for  the  second 
or  third  line  of  a  border. 

Chrysanthemum  corymbosum. — If  the  genus 
Pyrethrum  were  to  be  retained  this  plant  would  take 
its  place  under  that  name.  Its  deeply  and  finely 
cut  leaves  closely  resemble  those  of  P.  roseum,  now 
well-known  from  the  great  number  of  single  and 
double  varieties  in  cultivation.  The  stems  attain  a 
height  of  two  feet  and  terminate  in  a  corymb  of 
numerous  heads  of  moderate  size,  with  white  rays, 
but  very  effective  in  the  aggregate  even  at  a 
distance. 

- -*► - 

TRENTHAM  FLOWER 

SHOW. 

The  Trentham  and  Hanford  Horticultural  Society 
held  its  fifth  annual  exhibition  on  the  21st  inst.,  in 
the  world-renowned  gardens  of  Trentham,  and  being 
favoured  by  glorious  weather  it  was  horticulturally 
and  financially  an  unqualified  success.  It  was  the 
first  show  of  the  series  that  we  have  enjoyed  the 
pleasure  of  seeing,  and  it  was  a  revelation  to  us. 
With  many  others  we  had  almost  come  to  believe 
that  a  provincial  flower  show  without  other  attrac¬ 
tions  than  music  can  hardly  now  be  made  to  pay, 
yet  here  was  proof  in  abundance  that  given  such 
favourable  local  circumstances  as  a  suitable  site,  and 
a  large  population  within  easy  reach,  a  “'live” 
committee  can  still  get  together  such  purely  horti¬ 
cultural  attractions  as  will  draw  the  public  in 
sufficiently  large  numbers  to  leave  a  handsome 
surplus  every  year  when  all  expenses  are  paid  ;  and 
unless  a  good  profit  is  made  to  keep  the  committee 
in  heart  and  abreast  of  the  times,  but  little  good  is 
done  towards  advancing  horticulture. 

The  Trentham  executive  has  no  subscription  list 
to  help  them  along,  they  depend  entirely  upon  the 
"  gate  ”  and  special  prizes  for  their  funds,  but  they 
are  fortunate  in  having  the  hearty  support  of  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  the  Marquis 
of  Stafford ;  in  having  magnificent  surroundings  to 
their  show  ground,  than  which  there  are  none  finer 
to  be  seen  anywhere ;  in  having  a  hard-working  and 
resourceful  secretary  in  Mr.  John  Taylor;  and  in 
having  on  the  committee  such  an  enthusiast  as  the 
Duke’s  gardener,  Mr.  Peter  Blair,  who  knowing  what 
visitors  want  and  exhibitors  can  do  applies  his  know¬ 
ledge  to  the  management  of  the  society’s  business 
with  judgment  and  effect.  , 

The  society  so  far  from  offering  prizes  for  a  medley 
of  garden  subjects,  rather  confines  itself  to  a  few 
specialities,  which  are  groups  arranged  for  effect, 
Roses,  fruit,  and  cut  flowers,  the  competitions  for 
which  are  all  open  ;  and  cottage  garden  produce, 
such  as  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  and  by  giving 
liberal  prizes  the  plan  works  remarkably  well.  Thus 
the  class  for  a  group  occupying  space  not  exceeding 
300  square  feet,  the  prizes  in  which  were — 1st,  £25  ; 
2nd, /16  ;  3rd,  /12;  and  4th,  £g,  brought  out  five 
competitors,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  five 
such  groups  were  never  seen  together  at  any  exhibi¬ 
tion  before.  They  were  an  exhibition  in  themselves, 
and  an  object  lesson  in  grouping  of  rare  excellence. 
Mr.  Cypher,  of  Cheltenham,  made  his  first  public 
appearance  as  an  exhibitor  in  this  line,  and  secured 
the  premier  award  with  a  group  in  which  Orchids 
formed  a  conspicuous  part,  and  which  was  made  up 
with  a  smaller  quantity  of  materials  than  the  others, 
a  point  to  which  good  j  udges  attach  much  importance, 
other  points  being  equal.  Next  came  Mr.  McIntyre, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Gurney  Pease,  Darlington  ; 
Mr.  J.  Edmunds,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans, 
Brestwood  ;  and  Mr.  A.  Webb,  gardener  to  J.  H. 
Manners  Sutton,  Esq.,  Kelham  Hall,  Newark,  in  the 
order  named  ;  and  the  fifth  competitor,  deserving  of 
honourable  mention  here,  was  Mr.  Currie,  of  Salis¬ 
bury. 

The  Rose  classes  suffered  greatly  in  point  of 
numbers  owing  to  the  excessive  rainfall  of  the 


previous  Tuesday,  which  seems  to  have  had  a  worse 
effect  on  Teas  and  Noisettes  than  on  the  H.P.’s,  for 
of  the  latter  the  blooms  staged  could  scarcely  have 
been  excelled  for  cleanness,  size,  and  brilliancy  of 
colour.  In  the  classes  for  48  and  36  single  blooms 
respectively  the  awards  went  in  the  order  named  to 
Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons,  Bedale  ;  Messrs.  Perkins 
&  Sons,  Coventry  ;  and  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester. 
For  24  Messrs.  Plarkness  &  Sons  were  first,  and 
Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  second.  ;  and  the  last-named 
firm  were  first  with  12  single  blooms  of  any  dark 
variety  showing  the  little  known  Jean  d’Liliere,  one 
of  the  varieties  sent  out  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry 
Bennett.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  light 
varieties  Messrs.  Harkness  were  first,  with  Mrs. 
John  Laing ;  and  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Limited, 
Chester,  second,  with  Merveille  de  Lyon  ;  and  with 
a  similar  number  of  any  other  colour  Mr.  Fretting- 
ham,  of  Beeston,  came  in  first,  with  Marie  Baumann; 
Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  second,  with  A.  K.  Williams; 
and  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Limited,  third,  with  Marie 
Baumann.  The  best  epergne  or  basket  of  Poses 
came  from  Messrs.  Jenkinson  &  Sons,  who  had  also 
the  best  dozen  bunches  of  cut,  stove,  and  green¬ 
house  flowers ;  and  the  best  ball  and  bridal 
bouquets  in  very  strong  classes. 

The  display  of  fruit  was  remarkably  good,  both  as 
regards  extent  and  quality,  in  fact,  the  finest  this 
season  has  yet  produced,  and  will  be  very  hard  to 
beat,  the  Grape  classes  especially.  For  a  collection  of 
nine  dishes  of  fruit  there  was  a  very  spirited  com¬ 
petition,  and  Mr.  Mclndoe,  Hutton  Hall,  Guis- 
borough,  would  have  been  placed  first  but  for  a  mis¬ 
interpretation  of  the  schedule.  He  took,  however, 
Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown  &  Tait’s  special  prize  for 
the  best  exhibit  of  fruit  in  the  show,  and  so  got  a 
little  consolation.  The  1st  prize  went  to  Mr.  Good- 
acre,  Elvaston,  who  had  a  capital  lot  consisting  of 
Black  Hamburgh  and  Foster’s  Seedling  Grapes,  Sir 
J.  Paxton  Strawberries,  Grosse  Mignonne  Peaches, 
Brown  Turkey  Figs,  Countess  Melon,  Elruge  Nec¬ 
tarines,  Queen  Pine  and  Black  Circassian  Cherries. 
Mr.  Dawes,  Temple  Newsham,  was  a  good  2nd,  and 
Mr.  Bannerman,  Blithefield,  Rugeley,  3rd.  Thelast- 
named  exhibitor  was  isl  with  six  dishes,  having  in 
his  collection  the  best  finished  three  bunches  of 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  we  have  seen  for  many  a  day. 
Mr.  W.  Elphinstone,  Shipley  Hall,  Derby,  was  a 
near  2nd,  showing  amongst  others  a  specially  fine 
dish  of  James  Veitch  Strawberries;  Mr.  Mclndoe 
was  3rd.  In  a  very  fine  competition  with  four 
bunches  of  Grapes,  two  distinct  varieties,  Mr.  Cra¬ 
ven,  gardener  to  J.  Grant  Morris,  Esq.,  was  1st,  with 
admirably  finished  Black  Hamburgh  and  Madresfield 
Court;  Mr.  G.  Allsopp,  gardener  to  Lord  Hotham, 
2nd,  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Buckland  Sweet¬ 
water  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Elphinstone,  3rd,  with  Black 
Hamburgh  and  Madresfield  Court.  The  best  Black 
Hamburghs  came  from  Mr.  McVinish,  gardener  to 
N.  E.  Curzon,  Esq.  ;  the  best  black,  any  other 
variety  (Madresfield  Court)  from  Mr.  Wilks,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Mrs.  Meakin  ;  the  best  Muscats  from  Mr. 
W.  Elphinstone  ;  and  the  best  white,  any  other 
variety  (Foster’s  Seedling)  from  Mr.  Bannerman. 
In  other  competitions,  Mr.  McIntyre  was  1st  Tor  a 
green-fleshed  Melon  ;  and  Mr.  B.  Fitzherbert  for  the 
best  scarlet-fleshed  ;  Mr.  McVinish  had  the  best 
Peaches  ;  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite,  Glenhurst,  the  best  Nec¬ 
tarines  ;  Mr.  Elphinstone  the  best  Strawberries  ; 
Mr.  J.  Hudson,  Gunnersbury  House,  the  best 
Cherries;  and  Mr.  Allsopp  the  best  Tomatos.  The 
special  prize  given  by  Mr.  W.  Colchester  for  a  dozen 
Peaches,  two  varieties,  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  Elphin¬ 
stone. 

Vegetables  were  also  well  and  extensively  shown, 
and  the  local  Cottagers'  Section  also  brought  out  a 
very  fine  lot  of  produce.  The  Society’s  prizes  for 
a  collection  went  to  Mr.  Wilkins,  Inwood  House, 
Blandford ;  Mr.  Crawford,  Coddington  Hall, 
Newark  ;  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite,  Glenhurst,  Esher,  in 
the  order  named.  Messrs.  E.  Webb  &  Son’s  special 
prizes  were  taken  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  Mr.  Wilks,  and 
Mr.  Mclndoe  ;  and  those  given  by  Messrs.  Sutton  & 
Sons  went  to  Mr.  Wilkins,  Mr.  B.  bitzherbert  and 
Mr.  Mclndoe. 

Silver  Medals  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Jennings, 
gardener  to  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  for  a 
magnificent  group  of  pink  and  white  Malmaison  Car¬ 
nations  ;  to  Mr.  Baison,  of  Wolverhampton,  for 
mushroom  spawn  ;  to  Mrs.  Hodgkinson,  of  Withing- 
ton,  for  skeletonised  leaves  ;  to  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush 
&  Son,  of  London,  and  Messrs.  Hewitt,  of  Solihull, 
for  flowers. 
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CAMPANULA  ROTUNDIFOLIA  SOLDANELL/E- 
PLORA. 

The  varieties  of  the  Harebell  are  very  numerous, 
and  some  of  them  are  highly  prized  in  the  garden, 
sometimes  under  different  specific  names  in  the  case 
of  the  more  distinct  varieties  that  grow  wild  on  the 
continent.  The  variety  under  notice  is  remarkable 
for  the  way  in  which  the  originally  bell-shaped 
corolla  is  cut  into  long  narrow  segments,  and  spread 
out  in  such  a  way  that  the  flower  appears  semi¬ 
double.  The  colour  is  of  a  deep  blue-purple,  and 
with  exception  of  the  lacerated  condition  of  the 
corolla  there  is  nothing  very  special  about  the  plant. 
Notwithstanding  this,  however,  anyone  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  plant  would  fail  to  recognise  in  it  a 
Campanula,  much  less  the  ordinary  Harebell  so 
plentiful  on  the  commons  but  especially  in  hilly  dis¬ 
tricts.  Like  the  others,  this  very  singular  variety  is 
most  at  home  on  rockwork,  but  may  indeed  be  grown 
with  the  greatest  of  freedom  in  any  ordinary  garden 
soil.  It  should  not  be  overshadowed  by  trees  to  any 
extent,  otherwise  it  will  not  flower  very  strongly. 

TEUCRIUM  PYRENAICUM. 

The  leaves  of  this  little  Teucrium  are  roundly  cu- 
neate  and  crenate  along  the  outer  edge.  The  flowers 
are  crowded  at  the  top  of  the  short  procumbent 
stems,  and  are  white  at  first  wit'h  a  purple  upper  lip, 
soon  assuming  a  darker  hue  ;  the  lower  lip  also  be¬ 
comes  pale  purple  or  lilac  after  a  time.  This  parti¬ 
coloured  character  of  the  flowers  serves  to  give  the 
dainty  little  Alpine  a  more  conspicuous  appearance 
than  it  would  otherwise  possess  if  the  flowers  were 
simply  white.  It  is  most  suitable  for  the  ledges  of 
rockwork,  and  would  be  lost  if  planted  lower  down  in 
closer  proximity  or  in  competition  with  grosser 
growing  subjects. 


DISPORIUM  SESSILE  VARIEGATUM. 

The  leaves  of  this  species  are  lanceolate,  long 
pointed,  and  mostly  arranged  in  two  ranks  upon  the 
short  stems.  The  variegation  takes  the  form  of  an 
irregular  white  edge,  and  renders  an  otherwise  un¬ 
interesting  plant  worthy  of  a  place  amongst  hardy 
plants  where  it  can  be  limited  to  a  certain  restricted 
area.  The  underground  stems  are  very  much  in¬ 
clined  to  ramble  and  appear  at  considerable  distances 
from  the  mother  plant,  and  it  may  be  in  the  centre 
of  something  else.  The  best  plan  would  be  to  make 
up  a  bed  specially  for  it  on  or  about  rockwork,  using 
a  considerable  quantity  of  peat.  This  area  could  be 
isolated  from  everything  else  by  means  of  slates  or 
slabs  sunk  edgeways  in  the  ground  and  covered  if 
necessary  to  prevent  their  being  unsightly.  Here  it 
would  look  pretty  all  through  the  summer  months. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  MULTICAULE. 

Several  of  the  annual  species  of  Chrysanthemum 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  one  another,  and  the 
garden  varieties  require  close  scrutiny  to  distinguish 
those  forms  which  belong  to  one  species  and  those 
which  belong  to  another.  C.  multicaule  differs  from 
most  or  all  those  species  in  cultivation  both  in  habit 
and  the  form  of  the  flowers.  The  stem  becomes 
much  branched  at  the  very  base,  and  all  the  stems 
are  procumbent  and  terminate  in  a  single  flower  head 
of  medium  size  compared  with  those  of  C.  segetum, 
to  which  in  some  respects  it  may  be  compared.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  clear  yellow,  and  the  rays  stand  erect, 
making  the  head  somewhat  cup-shaped.  The  leaves 
are  spathulate,  serrate,  and  mostly  lie  close  to  the 
ground.  The  plant  is  only  of  annual  duration,  but 
may  be  considered  pretty. 


A  FLOWER  CLOCK. 

In  the  gardens  of  the  Trocadero  in  Paris  there  is  on 
exhibition  a  remarkable  clock.  It  has  neither  barrel 
nor  pendulum;  its  motive  power  is  supplied  by 
water,  and  the  hour  and  minute  hands  as  well  as  the 
figures  on  the  face  of  the  clock  are  made  of  flowers. 
The  dial  is  composed  of  different  species  of  dwarf 
plants,  which  are  a  speciality  in  the  gardens.  The 
machinery  by  which  the  clock  is  worked  is  situated 
under  the  ground  and  reached  by  a  staircase.  The 
water,  coming  from  a  cascade,  is  kept  in  a  reservoir 
furnished  with  an  overflow  pipe,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  uniform  level  in  the  reservoir.  The  details 
of  the  machinery,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  kept 
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working  by  the  water,  are  extremely  simple,  and 
were  invented  by  M.  Casalong.  Not  long  ago  a 
floral  sun-dial  was  placed  in  one  of  the  Chicago 
parks,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  example  of  a 
style  of  ornamentation  in  which  horticulture  and 
mechanism  are  so  happily  combined  be  followed  in 
some  of  our  own.  The  expense  of  these  floral 
beauties  is  by  no  means  great  if  the  water  for  their 
working  can  be  easily  supplied.  The  subject  might 
be  recommended  to  those  of  our  landscape  gardeners 
who  have  exhausted  all  the  orthodox  modes  of 
ornamentation.  —  H.  C.  Fyfe,  8o,  Elshaut  Road, 
Kensington. 

CLEMATIS  VIORNA  COCCINEA. 

With  the  shelter  of  a  wall,  this  beautiful  Clematis 
comes  through  the  ordeal  of  our  winters  in  the  south¬ 
ern  portion  of  England,  at  least,  and  flowers  satis¬ 
factorily.  To  the  uninitiated  the  flowers  do  not  much 
resemble  the  common  and  most  familiar  kinds  in  gar¬ 
dens  owing  to  the  urnshaped  arrangement  of  their 
sepals,  w'hich  are  four  in  number,  erect,  and  revolute 
at  the  tips.  The  outer  surface  is  bright  scarlet, 
while  the  inner  is  yellow,  and  just  shows  itself  to  the 
beholder  where  the  sepals  become  revolute.  The 
leaves  are  glaucous,  and  divided  into  five  or  seven 
leaflets,  or  the  uppermost  ones  may  be  quite  entire 
and  cordate.  It  is  a  climbing  species  with  slender 
stems,  and  requires  support  of  some  kind.  A  little 
mound  of  ashes  over  the  roots  would  make  them 
doubly  safe  in  winter. 

SALVIA  SYLVESTRIS. 

The  species  of  Salvia  are  extremely  numerous,  but 
a  great  many  of  the  hardy  kinds  are  not  sufficiently 
attractive  to  the  general  public  to  meet  with  its 
approbation.  S.  sylvestris  is  highly  ornamental  and 
very  conspicuous  when  grown  in  a  good  sized  clump 
and  the  desired  dimensions  it  will  soon  attain  when 
planted  in  any  good  garden  soil  and  allowed  to 
establish  itself.  The  stems  attain  a  height  of  2^  ft. 
to  3  ft.,  grow  very  closely  and  branch  freely  in  the 
upper  part,  so  that  the  flowers,  although  not  very 
large  individually,  produce  a  striking  effect  in  the 
aggregate.  They  are  of  a  bright  blue,  and  the  calyx, 
being  of  a  bronzy  purple,  adds  considerably  to  the 
general  eflect.  The  stems  are  well  furnished  with 
lanceolate  leaves ;  and  altogether  the  plant  merits  a 
place  in  the  herbaceous  border.  At  presents  it  ranks 
in  the  list  of  neglected  plants. 

SOCIETIES. 


Royal  Horticultural,  July  26th. — The  collections 
brought  up  for  the  inspection  of  the  committees  on 
Tuesday  last  were  very  varied,  including  Caladiums, 
Palms,  Ferns,  Gloxinias,  carnivorous  plants,  hardy 
herbaceous  perennials,  and  Carnations  in  particular. 
Orchids  were  fairly  represented  for  this  season  of  the 
year.  A  small  group  of  Orchids  was  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  H.  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton,  including  Sobralia 
Lowii,  Laelia  amanda,  a  fine  form  of  Cattleya  Leo- 
poldiana  and  C.  Schilleriana  Lowiana.  Cattleya  Rex 
was  shown  by  H.  M.  Pollett,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  T.  Paterson),  Fernside,  Bickley.  Some  Cypri- 
pediums  were  exhibited  by  C.  Ingram,  Esq.  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  T.  W.  Bond),  Elstead,  Godaiming.  Some 
grand  spikes  of  Saccolabium  Blumei  were  sjiovvn  by 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Norman), 
Hatfield.  Cattleya  gigas  Sanderiana,  one  flower  of 
which  had  three  lips,  and  a  fine  plant  of  Eria  vestita 
were  shown  by  C.  J.  Lucas,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G. 
Duncan),  Warnham  Court,  Horsham.  Cypripedium 
Youngeanum  and  C.  Bryan,  both  hybrids,  were  shown 
by  Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 
Murray),  Wylam-on-Tyne.  Mormodes  pardinum 
citrinum  was  exhibited  by  J.  F.  Alcock,  Esq.  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  Wade),  Northchurch,  Berkhamstead. 
Welbore  S.  Ellis,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Masterton), 
Hazelbourne,  Boxhill,  Dorking,  exhibited  Cattleya 
Rex.  A  Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded  to  F. 
Wigan,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  Clare 
Lawn,  East  Sheen,  for  a  fine  basket  of  Platyclinis 
filiformis.  He  also  showed  Stauropsis  lissochiloides 
(Vanda  Batemanni)  and  Dendrobium  Leeanum  atro- 
purpureum.  A  fine  variety  of  Cypripedium  Gode- 
froyas  and  another  of  C.  superbiens,  with  finely 
spotted  petals,  were  shown  by  Mr.  P.  McArthur,  the 
London  Nursery,  4,  Maida  Vale.  A  little  group  of 
Orchids,  including  Cattleya  Eldorado  crocata  and 
Coelogyne  peltastas  and  some  Miltonias,  were  shown 
by  G.  K.  Le  Doux,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Bovyan). 


East  Moulsey.  A  group  of  Cypripediums,  Catt- 
leyas,  Miltonias,  and  Angraecum  distichum  was  put 
up  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans.  A  group 
of  Orchids  was  also  shown  by  Messrs.  Pitcher  & 
Manda. 

A  Silver  Gilt  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  for  a  large 
group  of  Caladiums,  set  up  with  Palms  and  Ferns. 
I  he  number  of  varieties  of  Caladium  was  con¬ 
siderable,  and  the  foliage  varied  and  effective.  A 
similar  award  was  made  to  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  Blick),  Hayes  Common,  for  a  beau¬ 
tiful  and  very  varied  group  of  Carnations  grown  in 
pots.  Selfs  were  most  predominant  and  rich  in  hue. 
A  Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Pitcher  &  Manda,  Hextable,  Swanley,  for  a  large 
group  of  Carnivorous  plants,  brought  up  to  illustrate 
a  lecture  on  that  subject.  Sarracenias  were  most 
numerous  and  varied,  but  Venus  Fly-trap,  Sundews, 
and  Cephalotus  were  also  well  represented.  A 
small  group  of  Sarracenias,  Nepenthes,  and  Cepha¬ 
lotus  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams 
&  Son,  Upper  Holloway.  A  Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal 
was  awarded  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  for  a  large 
and  varied  collection  of  Nepenthes,  including  seed¬ 
ling  Sarracenias,  Droseras,  hybrid  greenhouse 
Rhododendrons,  and  five  large  boxes  of  Carnations 
and  Picotees  in  great  variety.  Nepenthes  Burkei 
excellens,  and  N.  Curtisii  superba  were  fine.  A 
Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Pitcher  &  Manda  for  a  collection  of  cut  flowers  of 
herbaceous  plants.  A  tall  flowering  specimen  of 
Dasylirion  serratum  was  shown  by  W.  A.  South, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Payne),  Neasden,  N.W.  A 
collection  of  Pentstemons,  Carnations,  and  Picotees 
was  set  up  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill, 
as  well  as  a  basket  of  a  species  of  Zephyranthes.  A 
collection  of  double  Begonia  blooms  of  great  size 
was  set  up  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons, 
Swanley,  and  was  awarded  a  Bronze  Banksian 
Medal.  A  very  fine  strain  of  Gloxinias  was 
shown  by  Mr.  James  B.  Riding,  the  Nurseries, 
Chingford.  A  pretty  and  interesting  collection 
of  Sweet  Peas  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  Eckford, 
Wem,  Salop  ;  Orange  Prince  and  Firefly  were 
fine  colours.  A  quantity  of  flowering  branches  of 
Clethra  arborea  was  shown  by  Mr.  G.  Wythes,  gar¬ 
dener  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Syon  House. 
A  beautiful,  new,  and  free-flowering  white  border 
Carnation  was  exhibited  by  Me.  F.  Webber,  Quarry 
Hill  Nursery,  Tonbridge.  A  Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal 
was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  fora 
large  collection  of  herbaceous  plants,  Roses,  Carna¬ 
tions,  and  Picotees.  Twenty  varieties  of  Carnations 
wintered  in  the  open  air  at  Kensington,  were  shown  by 
Mrs.  C.  Jones  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Barton).  Two 
pans  of  Lilium  auratum  rubro-viltatum  were  shown 
by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons.  A  bright  scarlet 
Carnation  named  Jim  Smyth  was  shown  by  Mr. 
H.  G.  Smyth,  21,  Goldsmith  Street,  Drury  Lane.  A 
collection  of  single  and  double  Begonia  blooms  was 
shown  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham.  Some 
flowers  of  a  white  Pink  named  Snowflake  were 
shown  by  Henry  Brownhill,  Sale,  Manchester.  A  fine 
collection  of  Gloxinias,  including  the  new  netted 
strain,  Her  Majesty,  white  ;  Duke  of  York,  red  and 
white,  and  some  others,  as  well  as  a  group  of  a  very 
showy  annual,  named  Nemesia  strumosa  Suttoni, 
were  shown  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading. 
Crocosmia  aurea  imperialis  and  Aster  diploste- 
phioides  were  shown  by  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  Auchin- 
raith,  Bexley.  Some  beautiful  Carnations,  including 
Maggie  Lawrie,  Cantab  (a  scarlet  Clove),  and  Mrs. 
F.  Gifford,  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  F.  Gifford, 
Montague  Nursery,  Tottenham.  Some  Sweet  Peas 
were  shown  by  Messrs.  Laxton  Brothers,  Bedford.  A 
curiously  fasciated  stem  of  Verbascum  phlomoides 
was  shown  by  Mr.  Herrington,  Shrubland  Park, 
Suffolk. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee  a  Silver 
Knightian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
&  Sons  for  a  large  collection  of  Gooseberries, 
Currants,  Raspberries,  and  Cherries.  Some  Melons 
were  shown  by  Mr.  G.  Wythes ;  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Sage, 
Ham  House,  Richmond  ;  by  Mr.  J.  Fitt,  Panshanger, 
Herts  ;  and  by  Mr.  O.  Thomas,  The  Royal  Gardens, 
Frogmore,  the  latter  of  whom  obtained  a  Bronze 
Knightian  Medal.  He  also  had  some  fine  Peaches. 

A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Lord  Foley 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Miller),  Ruxley  Lodge,  Esher,  for 
a  collection  of  Peaches.  A  Silver  Gilt  Knightian 
Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Son, 
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Sawbridgeworth,  for  Peaches  and  Cherries  neatly 
done  up  in  boxes.  A  stand  of  Carter’s  Daisy  Pea 
was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co  ,  High 
Holborn,  showing  its  dwarf  fruitful  nature. 

- ■*- - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


Orchid  Growers'  Calendar. 

Masdevallias. — Plants  that  were  not  repotted  in 
the  spring,  should  be  seen  to  at  once.  We  have 
succeeded  in  growing  this  brilliant  cool  house  Orchid 
equally  well  whether  the  plants  were  potted  in  spring 
or  at  the  present  time,  and  in  giving  preference  to 
August  it  is  because  there  is  not  so  much  to  be  done 
in  the  way  of  potting  at  this  season.  The  greatest 
care  must  be  exercised  whenever  it  is  done,  so  as  not 
to  break  the  point  of  the  roots,  as  Masdevallias  do  not 
throw  out  rootlets  like  Odontoglossums,  Cattleyas, 
etc.,  should  the  point  be  damaged.  Good  peat  with 
not  too  much  of  the  fine  shaken  out,  sphagnum  moss 
in  equal  parts,  and  silver  sand  suits  them  well.  Some 
growers  use  leaf  soil  with  good  effect,  but  the  leaves 
should  not  be  very  much  decomposed.  Use  as  small 
a  pot  as  seems  consistent  with  the  health  of  the 
plant  and  the  quantity  of  roots  it  may  have,  and  do 
not  cover  the  rhizome.  When  finished  the  plant 
should  be  about  an  inch  above  the  rim  of  the  pot  if 
a  6-in.  pot  is  used,  and  so  on  in  proportion.  Very  low 
potting  does  not  suit  them,  as  they  like  good  drainage, 
Red  thrips  are  very  troublesome  pests  which  infest 
these  plants,  and  unless  they  are  kept  under  by  fre¬ 
quent  dippings  in  tobacco  water,  will  soon  cause  them 
to  dwindle  away. 

Lycaste  Skinnerii  is  now  growing  fast  and 
should  receive  liberal  treatment  by  affording  the 
plants  guano  water.  This  is  an  Orchid  of  easy  culture 
and  will  grow  under  various  modes  of  treatment,  but 
does  best  when  grown  cool.  Do  not  starve  it, 
however,  or  it  will  not  grow  well  anywhere. 

Maxillaria  venusta,  now  in  flower,  helps  to 
brighten  up  the  dull  season.  This  does  best  when 
grown  cool,  and  on  that  account  should  be  grown  by 
amateurs. 

L.elia  anceps. — We  can  now  see  how  many  of 
the  white  ones  are  going  to  flower.  We  have  a  few 
spikes,  but  not  so  many  as  we  expected  from  the 
large  growths  made.  Spikes  on  the  dark  ones  are 
very  plentiful,  and  enough  has  been  seen  of  the 
white  ones  to  tell  us  pretty  plainly  that  to  do  it  well 
it  must  be  trea.ed  very  liberally  indeed.  The  plants 
that  are  flowering  are  all  grown  in  baskets  suspended 
high  up,  close  to  the  glass,  and  the  leaves  almost 
touching  it.  On  the  plants  grown  in  pots  and 
standing  on  the  stages,  although  close  to  the  glass, 
there  is  not  a  solitary  spike.  These  will,  when  the 
potting  time  comes  round,  be  put  into  baskets  and 
suspended  with  the  others. 

The  Weather  still  keeps  very  cold,  which 
necessitates  the  fires  being  kept  going  during  the 
night  in  the  warm  divisions,  with  a  good  circula¬ 
tion  of  air.  It  is  much  better  to  keep  the  tempera¬ 
ture  up  by  having  recourse  to  fire  heat  with  air  on, 
than  to  do  so  by  closing  the  ventilators.  The  fires 
need  not  be  large  ones,  just  enough  to  make  the 
water  in  the  pipes  warm,  so  that  the  temperatures 
do  not  fall  below  those  given  in  a  previous  calendar. 
— C. 

Eulophiella  Elizabeths. 

It  is  seldom  necessary  to  establish  a  new  genus  for 
the  reception  of  a  new  Orchid,  but  this  has  been 
found  necessary  in  this  case.  The  pseudo-bnlbs  are 
somewhat  similar  to  those  of  a  Catasetum  and  bear 
numerous  scars  of  the  fallen  leaves.  The  arching 
flower  stalk  bears  a  raceme  of  numerous  blooms 
apparently  about  the  same  size  as  those  of  Odonto- 
glossum  citrosmum.  The  vinous  purple  flower  stem 
and  bracts  are  much  about  the  same  colour  as  the 
flowers  while  still  in  bud,  and  the  outer  surface 
of  the  sepals  retains  a  rosy-red  hue  even  after 
expansion.  The  inner  surface  of  both  sepals  and 
petals  is  white  or  nearly  so,  and  the  lip  has  a  large 
yellow  blotch  on  the  disc.  Its  native  country  has 
not  yet  been  divulged,  but  it  will  evidently  require  to 
be  grown  in  a  warm  house.  It  was  introduced  by 
the  Messrs.  Linden,  Parc  Leopold,  Brussels,  and  has 
been  named  in  compliment  to  Queen  Elizabeth  of 
Roumania,  who  is  known  in  literary  circles  under  the 
title  of  "  Carmen  Sylva.”  There  is  a  coloured  figure 
of  it  in  the  Lindenia,  pi.  325. 


Bulbophyllum  barbigerum. 

As  the  season  again  comes  round  for  this  interesting 
curiosity  to  bloom  it  proves  as  novel  as  ever.  The 
flowers  individually  are  neither  large  nor  have  they 
bright  or  attractive  colours :  the  great  feature  of 
interest  is  the  heavy  beard  of  relatively  Jong,  black 
hairs  on  the  moveable  lip  which  keeps  swinging  up 
and  down  with  the  slightest  breath  of  wind,  and 
looks  more  like  an  animated  being  than  a  plant.  The 
precise  object  of  this  movement  we  have  still  to 
determine,  for  there  is  yet  much  to  learn  of  the  ways 
of  nature.  A  plant  was  flowering  the  other  day  in 
the  Orchid  house  at  Kew. 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN, 


Eucharis  grandiflora. — Pots  of  this  plant  de¬ 
sired  to  flower  during  the  winter  months  should  at 
present  be  encouraged  to  make  good  growth,  for 
upon  the  strength  of  the  foliage  will  depend  the 
ability  of  the  bulbs  to  flower  strongly. 

Gardenias. — Sturdy  little  plants  of  this  can  be 
obtained  by  the  end  of  autumn  if  cuttings  of  fairly 
ripened  wood  are  taken  off  now  and  put  into  bottom 
heat,  either  artificial  or  that  obtained  from  ferment¬ 
ing  manure.  Growths  should  be  selected  with  two 
or  three  shoots,  so  that  they  will  practically  be  little 
plants  when  they  are  rooted. 

Selaginellas. — Several  of  the  Selaginellas  that 
are  found  very  useful  for  decorative  work,  and  which 
are  very  liable  to  damp  off  when  they  get  old  and 
very  dense,  should  be  propagated  now  with  the  object 
of  fresh  young  stuff  for  winter  work.  This  might 
include  S.  Kraussiana  and  its  varieties,  S.  apus,  and 
some  of  the  more  quickly  growing  forms  of  S. 
Martensi.  S.  apus  under  ordinary  conditions  is  often 
difficult  to  keep  through  the  winter,  especially  if  the 
plants  are  old  ;  but  the  difficulty  can  be  considerably 
lessened  by  making  up  a  few  pots  or  pans  of  it  new. 

Ixonas. — Nice  young  plants  of  this  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  now  with  a  little  bottom  heat,  to  be  grown  on 
for  cut  flowers  next  year  in  conjunction  with  older 
and  cut-back  plants.  Young  plants  are  desirable  for 
this  kind  of  work,  as  by  potting  them  on  a  vigorous 
growth  can  be  obtained  and  larger  trusses  of  bloom 
than  from  old  plants.  They  are  very  serviceable  for 
indoor  decoration  when  carrying  from  four  to  nine 
trusses  each. 

Camellias. — Plants  that  have  now  completed 
their  growth  for  the  season  may  be  advantageously 
potted  on  at  this  stage  if  the  state  of  their  roots  re¬ 
quires  it.  Good  fibrous  loam  and  peat  in  equal  pro¬ 
portions,  with  some  small  lumps  of  charcoal,  some 
finely  crushed  bones,  and  sharp  sand,  proves  a  use¬ 
ful  compost  in  which  to  pot  them. 

Pot  Roses. — Any  repotting  that  may  require  to 
be  done  can  be  more  advantageously  effected  at  this 
time  than  later  on,  because  the  fresh  soil  can  be  per¬ 
meated  with  roots  before  the  fine  weather  is  over, 
and  the  plants  will  be  in  a  better  condition  for 
forcing  than  when  potting  is  done  late. 

Cinerarias  and  Primulas. — A  sowing  of  seeds 
of  Cinerarias  for  late  flowering  may  still  be  made. 
The  earliest  batch  should  by  this  time  be  in  60-size 
pots,  or  some  of  the  more  forward  of  them  in  48's 
even.  Good  fibrous  mellow  loam  enriched  with  a 
good  quantity  of  well-decayed  cow  manure  and  leaf 
soil  will  form  a  suitable  compost  for  them.  Both 
they  and  the  young  plants  of  Chinese  Primulas  may 
enjoy  free  exposure  during  mild  and  cool  weather, 
but  protected  when  heavy  storms  of  wind  and  rain 
prevail.  Shade  from  direct  sunshine  if  the  latter  is 
at  all  powerful. 

Vineries. — The  vineries  from  which  the  fruit  has 
been  gathered  should  be  kept  freely  ventilated  night 
and  day.  The  terminal  shoots  may  be  allowed  to 
ramble  at  their  freedom,  and  likewise  the  laterals  so 
long  as  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  the  foliage  and 
for  the  young  wood  to  be  properly  exposed  to  light 
and  air  so  that  it  may  get  thoroughly  ripened.  The 
laterals  must  be  judiciously  shortened  back  when 
there  is  any  liability  of  undue  crowding.  Water  the 
borders  with  clean  water  before  they  get  in  any  way 
too  dry.  Successional  houses,  especially  where  the 
Grapes  are  not  in  a  very  advanced  condition,  should 
be  assisted  with  fire  heat.  This  will  be  all  the  more 
necessary  if  we  have  a  continuance  of  the  cold  and 
wet  weather  which  has  hitherto  characterised  the 
greater  part  of  this  month.  When  the  sun  comes 
out  bright  and  strong,  the  heat  can  of  course  be 
turned  off  till  the  sinking  sun  gets  less  powerful. 


Monallo  Cherries — The  fruits  on  the  early 
varieties  of  Cherries  grown  on  walls  having  been 
gathered,  the  nets  used  to  protect  the  fruits  from 
birds  will  now  be  at  liberty  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Morellos,  now  commencing  to  colour  on  north  aspect 
walls.  Before  doing  so  the  trees  may  be  inspected 
to  see  whether  they  are  clean  and  free  from  black  fly 
to  which  they  are  very  subject.  If  little  is  the  matter 
with  them  a  forcible  syringing  from  the  garden 
engine  will  be  sufficient,  otherwise  an  insecticide  con¬ 
sisting  of  strong  soap  suds  to  which  some  tobacco 
juice  has  been  added  may  be  used  before  netting  the 
trees. 

Winter  Spinach. — Make  a  sowdng  of  this  vege¬ 
table  during  the  first  week  in  August.  The  lines 
should  be  15  in.  to  18  in.  apart  if  full  justice  is  to  be 
done  to  it. 

Coleworts. — Breadths  of  Coleworts,  popularly 
termed  Collards,  should  be  planted  out  at  once  ;  the 
ground  is  in  capital  order  as  to  moisture,  and  the 
plants  will  soon  get  established  and  grow  away 
vigorously.  The  Rosette  and  hardy  Green  are 
amongst  the  best  ;  but  some  growers  prefer  certain 
of  the  ordinary  Cabbages  as  substitutes  for  Cole¬ 
worts. 

Broccoli,  Savoys,  and  late  Celery. — For  the 
first  two  of  these  subjects  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
dig  the  ground  if  it  was  well  prepared  last  winter  or 
spring.  Clear  it  of  weeds,  make  out  the  lines,  and 
plant.  The  latest  crops  of  Celery  may  be  got  in  ; 
dig  out  the  trenches,  and  put  some  good  manure  in 
the  bottom,  and  plant  out  the  Celery  forthwith, 
watering  if  the  weather  should  prove  dry. 

- ■— *- - 

©Intuarp. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death,  which  took  place 
somewhat  suddenly  on  the  16th  inst.,  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Ellam,  superintendent  of  the  University  Parks  at 
Oxford,  aged  53  years.  Mr.  Ellam  was  for  many 
years  gardener  at  Bodorgan,  in  Anglesea,  where  he 
made  for  himself  a  good  reputation  as  a  master  of 
his  art,  and  raised  the  famous  little  early  Cabbage 
which  will  keep  his  memory  green  for  many  a  year 
to  come.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Fleming  he  be¬ 
came  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Westminster  at 
Cliveden,  and  subsequently  went  to  Oxford  to  take 
charge  of  the  University  Parks,  a  post  which  well 
suited  his  failing  health  and  singularly  quiet  un¬ 
assuming  disposition. 

- -i— - 

Questions  sdd  snsroeRS. 

*,*  Correspondents  are  requested,  in  order  to  avoid  delay, 
to  address  all  communications  to  "The  Editor” 
or  “  The  Publisher,”  and  not  to  any  person  by 
name,  unless  the  correspondence  is  of  a  private 
character.  Telegrams  may  be  addressed  "  Bambusa, 
London.” 

Names  of  Plants. — W.  M.\  The  shrub  is  Neillia 
opulifolia  ;  the  red  flower  Astrantia  major  ;  and  the 
white  one  Sidalcea  Candida. — Omega  :  The  yellow 
flower  was  the  dwarf  Helenium  (H.  pumilum),  it  has 
no  special  popular  name  ;  the  other  the  Crowned 
Campion  (Lychnis  coronaria). 

Watering  Plants  when  dry. — Omega  :  It  would 
be  unwise  to  water  plants  in  a  dry  state  with  very 
strong  liquid  manure,  as  the  roots  would  be  likely  to 
suffer  owing  to  the  strength  of  the  manure ;  but  if 
the  soil  was  moderately  moist,  then  the  manure 
would  undergo  further  dilution  and  be  harmless. 
The  soil  if  very  dry  might  be  moistened  a  short  time 
previous  to  the  application  of  the  liquid  manure,  and 
nothing  serious  will  be  amiss.  When  liquid  or  any 
other  concentrated  manure  is  given  too  strong  the 
acids  and  salts  contained  in  it  have  the  effect  of  with¬ 
drawing  moisture  from  the  interior  of  the  roots,  the 
latter  being  unable  to  appropriate  it  because  too 
strong. 

Seedling  Peas. — J.  S.\  There  is  no  necessity  for 
pulling  out  those  seedlings  which  do  not  appear  to 
possess  any  special  merit,  for  the  good  ones  will  not 
be  in  any  way  influenced  by  them.  Pea  flowers  arc 
no  favourites  with  bees,  either  because  they  possess 
no  special  attraction  for  them,  or  because  the  bees 
are  unable  to  obtain  access  to  any  food  that  may  be 
there.  At  all  events  Peas  can  dispense  with  any 
extraneous  aid  to  set  their  flowers,  for  they'  are  self 
fertilising,  and  the  blooms  last  but  a  short  time  in 
full  beauty,  as  the  pollen  soon  takes  effect.  Any 
number  of  varieties  may  therefore  be  grown  together 
with  little  fear  of  inter-crossing.  In  some  varieties 
at  least  the  lower  petals  forming  the  keel  of  the 
flower  never  open. 

Cutting  Bracken.— Omega  :  The  fronds  now 
being  full  grown  and  fairly  well  hardened  it  may’  be 
cut  at  once,  and  if  put  in  little  heaps  after  a  day  or 
two  to  prevent  it  from  getting  brittle,  it  will  be  less 
liable  to  crumble  to  pieces  when  being  used  than  if 
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allowed  to  become  thoroughly  dried  in  the  full  sun. 
In  fact  it  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  well- 
made  hay.  Some  people  cut  it  after  it  has  become 
partly  dried  up,  but  it  is  then  very  liable  to  crumble 
to  pieces.  You  cannot  do  better  than  cut  it  at  once  . 

Tomatos  Setting. — T.  R.:  When  planted  in  the 
open  ground  the  first  formed  bunches  of  flowers 
often  hang  a  long  time  before  reaching  the  flowering 
stage.  Cold  weather  and  frosty  nights  will  act  as 
checks  on  growth  ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  energies 
of  the  plant  are  expended  upon  making  growth 
during  the  early  stages.  Some  of  the  flowers  will 
as  a  rule  set  notwithstanding,  even  after  the  second 
bunches  commence  to  do  so.  You  may  safely  com¬ 
mence  feeding  the  plants  after  a  fair  quantity  of  the 
fruit  has  commenced  to  set.  Guano  and  nitrate  of 
soda  do  act  as  stimulants  upon  growth,  but  a  manure 
containing  potash  as  well  as  the  nitrogen  and 
phosphates  of  guano  will  give  belter  results  in  the 
yield  of  fruit  than  either  of  those  plant  foods  alone. 
A  general  or  complete  manure  given  in  small 
quantities  at  intervals  of  a  month  through  the  grow¬ 
ing  season  will  give  a  greater  weight  of  fruit  in 
conjunction  with  the  farmyard  manure  applied  to 
the  soil  in  the  previous  autumn  or  winter,  than  an 
overdose  of  any  single  artificial  manure.  An  overdose 
of  a  highly  concentrated  manure  should  not  be  given 
at  any  one  application  at  any  stage  of  growth, 
otherwise  the  plants  may  be  more  or  less  injured  if 
not  killed  outright,  especially  during  a  dry  time. 

Marsdenia  erecta  — J.  Wilton  :  The  best  plan  is 
to  take  off  cuttings  in  April  or  May  and  insert  them 
in  light,  sandy  soil,  placing  them  in  a  little  bottom 
heat.  Take  them  off  with  a  heel  of  the  old  wood  if 
the  cuttings  are  very  soft  ;  about  3m.,  or  even  less, 
would  be  a  suitable  size.  There  would  be  no  harm 
in  putting  in  a  pot  or  two  for  trial  as  cuttings  are 
pler.t.fu!  just  now.  You  might  even  try  cuttings  of 
the  r.pened  wood  a  little  later  on,  and  after  keeping 
them  close  for  a  time  in  a  cold  frame,  place  them  in 
a  heated  pit  to  encourage  the  formation  of  roots. 
There  is  nothing  better  than  making  trial  of  those 
things,  as  they  may  be  found  by  experiment  to  root 
under  various  conditions. 


Onion  T ly.  —  A.  R.:  The  badly-affected  bulbs 
may  be  destroyed  now  by  burning  or  by  deeply 
burying  them  so  that  the  flies  proceeding  from  the 
pupae  may  be  unable  to  get  to  the  surface  next  year. 
\ou  should  have  commenced  this  work  early  in  the 
summer,  or  as  soon  as  the  young  plants  showed 
signs  of  becoming  yellow,  as  you  would  then  have 
been  sure  of  getting  the  maggots  in  the  bulbs.  After 
they  are  full  fed  they  leave  the  bulbs  and  drop  into 
the  soil  where  they  change  to  pupae  and  lie  in  the 
ground  for  a  long  time  and  then  become  perfect  to 
produce  several  broods  in  a  summer.  The  de¬ 
struction  of  the  early  broods  is  therefore  very  im¬ 
portant.  The  late  broods  lie  in  the  ground  all  the 
winter  and  appear  early  in  the  following  season.  A 
good  plan  would  be  to  trench  the  ground  deeply  in 
the  autumn,  turning  the  top  spit  into  the  bottom.  A 
good  sprinkling  of  gas  lime  scattered  over  the  first 
spit  in  the  trench  would  also  destroy  a  great  many 
of  the  pupaj  in  the  soil.  The  deep  trenching  will 
prevent  those  in  the  bottom  from  getting  to  the  sur¬ 
face  it  any  of  them  are  still  alive. 


Hard  Water. — IP.  P.  ;  There  is  a  method  of  fil¬ 
tering  the  water  by  “  Maignon's  Anticalcare  Filter  ;  ” 
but  we  are  not  sure  whether  the  filters  are  made 
sufficiently  large  to  prove  of  service  for  your  purpose  ; 
and  no  doubt  a  large  one  would  be  expensive.  The 
next  best  possible  remedy  would  be  to  make  a  tank 
or  large  tub  in  the  open  air  and  pump  the  water  into 
this,  allowing  it  to  stand  two  or  three  days  before 
use.  You  would,  in  fact,  require  two  tanks  so  that 
the  water  in  one  might  be  used  while  that  in  the 
other  is  standing  to  soften  by  exposure  to  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  \ou  cannot  expect  a  complete  change  in  the 
water,  but  it  would  be  considerably  improved.  We 
think,  however,  in  the  long  run  that  it  would  pay  you 
to  have  a  good  sized  tank  of  slate  or  concrete  con¬ 
structed  beneath  the  staging  of  the  house  where  this 
does  not  already  exist  so  as  to  catch  the  rain  water 
from  the  roof.  We  are  well  aware  that  a  deposit  of 
lime  is  left  on  the  foliage  of  all  plants  that  are 
syringed  with  chalky  water ;  and  likewise  that  lime 
in  any  form  is  very  injurious  to  all  plants  of  the 
Heath  family,  including  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas, 
Kalmias,  Andromedas,  &c.  For  that  reason  it  is 
necessary  to  use  much  peat  and  leaf  soil  for  the  mak¬ 
ing  up  of  beds  in  which  to  plant  those  subjects.  It 
must  be  equally  bad  if  used  in  any  quantity  in  the 
potting  soil. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

William  Baylor  IIartland,  Cork.  -  Select  List 
of  Daffodils. 

H.  C.  Hartevelt,  Lisse,  near  Haarlem,  Holland. 
— Dutch  and  other  Bulbous  Roots. 

Herd  Bros.,  47,  King  Street,  Penrith. — Dutch 
Bulbs  and  othei  Spring-flowering  Roots. 
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Fruit. — Average  ' 
s.  d  5.  d. 

Black  Currants  i  sve  5  o 
Red  Currants  sve.  26  30 

Cherries  . |  sve.  30  50 

Grapes .  per  lb.  10  20 

Peaches...  per  dozen  20  80 

Vegetables. — Aver 
s.  d.  s.  d. 

ArtichokesGlobedoz.  30  60 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  o  9 

Beet . per  dozen  20  30 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  16  26 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz.  30  60 

Celery . per  bundle  2  6 

Cucumbers  . each  04  09 

Endive.  French,  doz.  26  30 
Herbs  . per  bunch  02  06 


/holesale  Pricks 

<  d.  s  d 

Melons . each  16  20 

Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael’s,  each  26  60 
Strawberries  per  lb.  o  3  09 

>ge  Retail  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  16  20 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  20 

Onions . per  bunch  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  1  6 
Smallsalading, punnet  o  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ...  1  6 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  o  6  10 

Turnips . per  bun.  0  6 


Potatos.— Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Plants*in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d.  S'  d.  s.  d 


Arum  Lilies,  per  doz.  60  90 
Begonias  ...per  doz.  6  o  12  o 
Crassula  ...per  doz.  12  o  24  o 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4  o  12  o 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  24  o  36  o 
Dracaena  viridis.doz.  9  o  18  o 
Evergreens, invar.doz  6  o  24  o 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  0  18  o 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  8  o  12  o 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  o  60  0 

Fuchsia,  . per  doz  30  80 

Heliotrope,  per  doz.  40  60 


Ivy.  Pelargoniums,  per 

doz.  pots  40  60 
Lilium  Harrisii.doz.  12  o  24  o 

Lobelia,  . per  doz.  26  40 

Marguerites,  perdoz.  6  o  12  o 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  40  bo 

Musk, . perdoz.  20  40 

Palms  in  variety, each  26100 
Palms,  Specimen  ...  15  0  63  o 
Pelargoniums, perdoz.  6  o  12  o 
— scarlet . per  doz.  20  40 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  2040 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 

Carnations,  12  blooms  10  30 
Carnations,  doz.  bun.  40  60 
Cornflower  doz  bnchs  16  30 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  20  40 
Gardenias  12  blooms  1640 
Gladioli. ..doz.  buns.  6  o  12  o 

■ — . doz.  spikes  16  30 

Heliotropes, T2  sprays  03  06 

Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  20  40 
Lilium*  var..  dz.blms.  10  30 
MaidennairFern,i2bs.4  060 
Margueiites,  r2  bun.  20  4  c 
Myosotis  or  Forget- 
me-not,  doz.  bnchs.  20  40 
Mignonette...  12  bun.  16  4  c 
Moss  Roses,  dz  bchs  60120 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  06  09 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  30  40 

Primula,  double,  bun.  06  09 

Pinks . doz.  buns.  20  40 

Pansies,  doz.  bchs  ...10  20 
Pyrethrum  doz  bnchs  20  40 
Oi  chid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from  02  08 
Roses,  doz  bunches  20  60 
Roses,  yellow,  dozen  20  40 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  10  20 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  10  10 

—  Tea . per  dozen  06  20 

Stephanotis,  dz.  sps.  1630 

Stocks  . doz.  bun.  30  60 

Sweet  Peas,  dz.  bns.  20  40 
Sweet  Sultan,  dz.  bn.  20  40 
Tuberoses,  per  doz  04  06 
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TEE  TU3ERQU3  BEGONIA,  PS  HISTORY  AND 

CULTIVATION.  Edited  bv  B.  Wynne. — Contains 
the  most  complete  history  of  “  The  Flower  of  the 
Future  ”  that  has  yet  been  written  ;  and  gives 
full  instructions  how  to  grow  it  to  perfection. 
Demy  8vo,  Cloth  Boards,  with  25  Illustrations 
including  3  portraits.  Price,  is.;  post  free,  is.  3  d. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY'S 
CATALOGUE. — Centenary  Edition.  Containing 
i,ooo  new  varieties.  All  the  novelties.  A  history 
and  complete  bibliography  of  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  by  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne.  Now  ready. 
Price,  is. ;  post  free,  is  i\d. 

THE  CARNATION:  ITS  HTSTORY,  PROPERTIES, 
AND  MANAGEMENT  ;  with  a  descriptive  list  of 
the  best  varieties  in  cultivation.  By  E.  S.  Dodvvell 
Third  edition,  with  supplementary  chapter  on  the 
yellow  ground.  Price,  is.  6  d. ;  post  fra,  is.  yd. 

mNS  AND  FERN  CU'TURE.  By  J.  Birkenhead, 
F.R.H.S. —  How  to  grow  Ferns,  with  selections 
f  ir  >tove,  warm,  cool  and  cold  greenhouses;  for 
baskets,  walls,  wardian  cases,  dwelling  houses, 
&c. — Price,  is.  ;  by  post,  is.  3 d. 

VINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE. — The  best  book  on 
Grapes.  By  Archib  dd  F.  Barron,  Superintendent 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden, 
Chiswick  ;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee. — 
A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  En¬ 
larged.  Demy  8vo,  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth 
Orders  now  being  booked  for  the  new  Edition 
Price,  5 s.;  post  free,  5s.  3 d. 


1,  CLEMENTS  INN,  STRAND,  LONDON.  W.C. 


FLOWER  SHOWS,  &c.,  1892. 

[The  Editor  toil!  be  greatly  obliged  if  Secretaries  of 
societies  wi.l  communicate  to  him  the  dates  of  their 
exhibitions  as  soon  as  fixed.] 

AUGUST, 

1. — Cottagers'  Show  at  Earl’s  Court. 

i- — Beddington  and  Carshalton  Flower  Show. 

i- — Mansfield  Flower  Show. 

1.  — Northampton  Flower  Show  (2  days). 

1-  — Southampton  Flower  Show  continued. 

2.  — Oxford  Union  Carnation  Show. 

2-  — Abbey  Park,  Leicester,  Show  and  Gala. 

6. — Midland  Carnation  and  Picotee  Show  at  Bir¬ 
mingham. 

9- — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

10. — Sevenoaks  Flower  Show. 

i°- — Queen's  Park,  Longton,  Flower  Show. 

10. —  Wilts  Horticultural  Society,  at  Salisbury. 

10.  — St.  Anne’s-on-the-Sea  Show. 

11.  — Maidenhead  Flower  Show. 

11.  —  Taunton  Deane  Flower  Show. 

12.  — Cheadle  Flower  Show  (2  days). 

17. — Shrewsbury  Flower  Show  (2  days). 

17.  — Cardiff  Flower  Show  (2  days). 

18.  — Aberdeen  Flower  Show  (3  days). 

20. — National  Co-operative  Mower  Show. 

23. — Royal  Horticultural  Society:  Begonia  Con¬ 
ference,  etc.,  at  Chiswick  (2  days). 

23.  — West  Malvern  and  Mathon  Flower  Show. 

24.  — Kingswood,  Gloucester,  Flower  Show. 

25.  — Droitwich  Flower  Show. 

25. — Kenilworth  Flower  Show. 

27.  — Morley  and  District  Paxton  Society’s  Show. 

29. — Oresswell  Flower  Show. 

29.  — Sheffield  Flower  Show  (2  days). 

30.  — Brighton  and  Sussex  “New"  Horticultural 

Society’s  Show  (2  days). 

30  —  Plarrogate  Horse  and  Horticultural  Show. 

31.  — Bath  Floral  Fete  (2  days). 

31. — Bishop  Stortford  Flower  Show. 

SEPTEMBER. 

1. — Oxford  Flower  Show. 

1.  — Stirling  Flower  Show  (2  days). 

2.  — National  Dahlia  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  (2 

days). 

C.— Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

7-  —  National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Show  at 
Royal  Aquarium  (2  days). 

7- — Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society(2  days) 

9. — Autumn  Flower  Show  at  Earl’s  Court  (2  days). 

10. — Leicester  Early  Chrysanthemum  and  Dahlia 
Show. 

20.— Royal  Horticultural  Society:  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

28.  — National  Chrysanthemum  Society  :  Meeting  of 

Floral  Committee. 

OCTOBER. 

4. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

5  — Fruit  Show  at  Earl's  Court  (3  days). 

12. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Show  at 
the  Royal  Aquarium  (3  days). 

18. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

25. — Fruit  Show  at  Earl’s  Court  (3  days). 

26.  — National  Chrysanthemum  Society:  Meeting  of 

Floral  Committee. 

27.  — Alverstoke  and  Gosport  Chrysanthemum  Show 

(2  days). 

NOVEMBER. 

i- — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

1. — Kent  County  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

1. — Brixton  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

1.  — Barnstaple  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

1— Brighton  and  Hove  Chrysanthemum  Show 

(2  days). 

2.  — Ascot  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

2. — Ealing  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

2. — Portsmouth  Chrysanthemum  Show  (3  days). 

2.  — Croydon  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

3.  — Steyning  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

4.  — Bolton  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

8. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society  at  Royal 
Aquarium  (3  days). 

8. — Kingston  and  Surbiton  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(2  days). 

8.— Enfield  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

8. — Sevenoaks  and  West  Kent  Chrysanthemum 
Show(2  da}'s). 

8.  — Batley  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

9.  — Bath  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

9.— Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days).  • 

9- — South  Shields  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

9- — Cardiff  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

9- — Bournemouth  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

9- — Hornsey  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

10.  — Chelmsford  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

11.  — Leicester  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

11. — Sheffield  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

ii- — Eccles  and  Patricroft  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(2  days). 

ii- — Wellingborough  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2 
days) . 

11. — Dundee  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15.— Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 
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PORTABLE  PUMPS  and  APPLIANCES  for 

GARDEN  and  WATER  SUPPLY  PURPOSES. 


MERRYVS  EATHER  &  SONS, 
LONDON. 


1.  — Improved  Truck  Hose  Reel. 

2.  — Fire  Engine  and  for  general 

pumping  purposes. 

3.  — Alexandria  Garden  Pump. 

4.  — London  Erigade  Hand  Pump. 

5.  — Lawn  Sprinkler. 

6.  — Combined  Fire  and  Garden 

Engine  (a  speciality). 

7.  — Liquid-Manure  Pump. 

8.  — Garden  Hydrant  Hose  and 

Branch  Pipes. 

9.  — Inexpensive  Barrow  Pump. 
10. — Strong  Wrought-iron  Hose. 

Reel. 


45  GOLD  MEDALS  AND  FIRST  AWARDS. 


GREENHOUSES. 


These  Greenhouses  are 
made  especially  for  Ama¬ 
teurs  at  a  cheap  rate,  so  that 
everybody  can  have  one  that 
any  handyman  cr  gardener 
can  put  together  in  a  few 
hours,  as  the  framework  is 
made  so  complete.  All  the 
framework  is  of  good,  sound 
well-seasoned  red  deal.  The 
bottom  part  filled  in  with 
good,  sound  match  boards,  tongued,  grooved,  and  beaded,  and 
well  seasoned.  Ventilat  on  given  according-  to  size  of  each 
House.  The  glass  is  good  16-oz.  English,  cut  and  packed  (no 
charge  for  packing  cases).  The  House  is  painted  one  coat  of 
good  oil  colour,  lock  for  door,  all  necessary  iron-work  for 
ventilation,  stages  on  each  Fide  for  plants.  All  parts  carefully 
marked,  securely  packed  and  put  on  rail,  or  delivered,  erected 
and  glazed  complete,  within  20  miles  of  London  Bridge,  at  the 
following  respective  Prices  : — 


(Proportionable  Prices  for  other  size,  and 
erecting  m  any  part  of  the  country.) 
Long  W  ’de  High 

or 

On  Rail. 

Delivered 
&  Erected 
Compute. 

7 

5ft. 

7  ft. 

4  ft.  to 

eaves 

£2 16 

0 

£a  5 

0 

8  tt. 

5  ft- 

7ft. 

4  ft.  to 

eaves 

3 

10 

0 

5  0 

0 

9  ft. 

6  ft. 

7  ft-  3 

4  ft.  to 

eaves 

4 

0 

0 

5  10 

0 

10  ft. 

7  ft- 

7  ft.  6 

4  ft.  6  to 

eaves 

5 

0 

0 

6  15 

0 

12  ft. 

8  ft. 

8  ft. 

5  ft.  to 

eaves 

6 

0 

0 

8  ^ 

0 

I5ft. 

10  ft. 

8  ft.  6 

6  ft.  to 

eaves 

8 

10 

0 

12  0 

0 

20  ft. 

10  ft. 

9  ft. 

5  ft.  6  to 

eaves 

12 

0 

0 

j6  0 

0 

25  ft. 

10  ft. 

9  ft. 

5  ft.  6  to 

eaves 

17 

0 

0 

22  0 

0 

SO  ft. 

10  ft. 

9  ft. 

5  ft.  6  to 

eaves 

30 

0 

0 

40  0 

0 

100  ft. 

10  ft. 

7  ft.. 

5  ft.  6  to 

eaves 

50 

0 

0 

70  0 

0 

^-Span-roofs,  this  qual'ty.  can  be  had  at  same  price. 
Estimates  given  for  any  size  pn  application.  Deduct  10  per 
cent,  if  required  for  brickwork. 


Write  for  New  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  of  PUMPS  of  all  classes — contains  many  Novelties  nGver  yet  advertised. 

MERRYWEATHER  &  SONS  (La.),  63,  LONG  ACRE,  LONDON,  W.C. 

For  Merry  weather's  Garden  Hose  see  page  751. 


STRONG  GARDEN  LIGHTS. 

Painted  and  glazed,  3  by  4  ft.,  6s.  6d. ;  6  bv  4  ft.,  gs.  ea  h. 

CUCUMBER  FRAMES.' 


Messrs.  Dicksons,  Limited,  Chester,  write  :  “  The  Flower  Pots  you  have  so  largely  supplied  us  with  are  tight,  strong,  and 
well  made,  and  in  every  respect  highly  satisfactory.*' 


Messrs.  Richard.  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester,  write:  “  We  beg  to  say  that  we  are  highly  satisfied  with  your  1  Garden  Pots;' 
they  are  well  made,  light,  yet  strong,  and  we  like  them  better  than  any  other  we  have  ever  used  ” 

Mr.  William  Bull,  536  King’s  Road,  Chelsea.  London,  writes:  “For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  been  using  your 
Gaiden  Pots,’  and  still  find  them  the  best  and  cheapest.” 


Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World.  No  Waiting.  Millions  in  Stock.  Carriage  and  Breakage  Free  on  £10  Orders.  Half  Car  nag 

on  £5  Orders.  Samples  Free. 


ALBERT’S 

Highly  Concentrated 

HORTICULTURAL  MANURE 


A  Chemically  Pure  Plant  Food. 

Unparalleled  for  its  Rapid  Action  &  Fructifying 
Properties. 

Best  and  only  Reliable  Complete  Fertilizer  fur  all 
Vegetables,  Fruit  Trees,  Vines,  Flowers,  Lawns,  etc 

UNPRECEDENTED  RESULTS  OBTAINED  BY  ITS  USE 

For  Prices  and  Descriptive  Pamphlet  apply  to 

H.  &  E.  ALBERT, 

17,  Gracechurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Responsible  Agents  Wanted. 


RE  universally  admitted  to  be  worth  a 

Guinea  a  Box  for  Bilious  and  Nervous  Disorders,  such 
as  Wind  and  Pain  in  the  Stomach,  Sick  Headache,  Giddiness, 
Fulness  and  Swelling  after  Meals,  Dizziness  and  Drowsiness, 
Cold  Chills,  Flushings  of  Heat,  Loss  of  Appetite,  Shortness  of 
Breath,  Costiveness,  Scurvy  and  Blotches  on  the  Skin,  Dis¬ 
turbed  Sleep,  Frightful  Dreams,  and  all  Nervous  and  Trembling 
Sensations.  &c.  The  first  dose  will  give  relief  in  twenty 
minutes.  Every  sufferer  is  earnestly  invited  to  try  one  Box  of 
these  Pills  and  they  will  be  acknowledged  to  be 

WORTH  A  GUINEA  A  BOX. 


BRITISH  CYCLE  MOUNTS  ARE  THE  FINEST!! 


Over  1  000  NEW  &  SECOND-HAND 
Prices  from  £4  to  £30.  EASY 
TERMS  from  10s.  PER 
MONTH.  Write  for  our  200 
page  Lists  for  1892  and  5,000 
Testimonials  Free. 
British  Cycle  Mfg.  Co., 
45,  Everton  Rd.,  Liverpool. 
ManchesterDepot-6,  Palatine 
Buildings.  London  Works, 
5  Showrooms,  &  School — 42, 
High  St.,  Camden  Town  ;  close  to  Euston  Station 


BARS  WIRE. 

Catalogues  free  on  application  to 

THE 

LONGFORD  WIRE 
Co.,  Limited, 
WARRINGTON. 


BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 


EPPS’S 


For  females  of  all  ages  these  Pills  are  invaluable,  as  a  ew 
doses  of  them  carry  off  all  humours,  and  bring  about  all  that  is 
required.  No  female  should  be  without  them.  There  is  no 
medicine  to  be  found  equal  to  Beecham’s  Pills  for  removing 
any  obstruction  or  irregularity  of  the  system.  If  taken  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  directions  given  with  each  box,  they  will  soon  restore 
females  of  all  ages  to  sound  and  robust  health.  This  has  been 
proved  by  thousands  who  have  tried  them,  and  found  the 
benefits  which  are  ensured  by  their  use. 

For  a  Weak  Stomach,  Impaired  Digestion,  and  all  Disorders 
of  the  Liver,  they  act  like  magic,  and  a  few  doses  will  be  found 
to  work  wonders  on  the  most  important  organs  in  the  human 
machine.  They  strengthen  the  whole  muscular  svstf-m,  restore 
the  long  lost  complexion,  bring  back  the  keen  edge  of  appetite, 
and  arouse  into  action  with  the  rosebud  of  health  the  whole 
physical  energy  of  the  human  frame.  These  aie  Facts  testified 
continually  by  members  of  all  classes  of  society,  and  one  of  the 
best  guarantees  to  the  Nervous  and  Debilitated  is,  BEECHAM’S 
PILLS  have  the  Largest  Sale  of  any  Patent  Medicine  in  the  world 


BEECHAM’S  MAGIC  COUGH  PILLS. 

As  a  remedy  for  Coughs  in  general,  Asthma,  Bronchial 
Affections,  Hoarseness.  Shortness  of  Breath,  Tightness  and 
Oppression  ot  tne  Chest,  Wheezing,  &c.,  these  Pills  stand 
unrivalled.  They  are  the  best  ever  offered  to  the  public,  and 
will  speedily  remove  that  sense  of  oppression  and  difficulty  ot 
breathing  which  nightlv  deprive  the  patient  of  rest.  Let  any 
person  give  BEECHAM’S  COUGH  PILLS  a  trial  and  the 
most  violent  Cough  will  in  a  short  time  be  removed. 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 


Prepared  only,  and  Sold  Wholesale  and  Retail,  by  the 
Proprietor,  Thomas  Beecham,  St.  Helens,  Lancashire,  in  Boxes 
9jd.,  is.  ijd.  and  2S.  gd.  each. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Patent  Medicine  Dealers  every, 
where. 


BREAKFAST  OR  SUPPER. 


N.B. — Full  direcfions  are  given  with  each  box. 


I 


Complete  from 

18/- 

See  List  for  full 
particidars. 


SPAN-ROOF  FORCING  HOUSE. 


Built  for  brickwork  3  ft.  high,  of  well-seasoned  red  deal ;  root 
veniilation  according  to  size;  all  21-oz.  glass.  Suitable  for 
Nurserymen,  Mai ket  Gai deners,  and  all  those  who  require  a 
cheap,  strong  house  for  forcing  or  growing  Cucumbers.  Toma¬ 
toes,  Meh>ns,  &r.,  &c.  Delivered  to  any  station  in  England 
carriage  fi  ee.  20  ft.  by  9  ft.,  £9.  For  Illustrations  and  Prices 
of  other  sizes  see  Illustrated  Price  List  tree. 


COOPER’S  HYGIENIC  HEATER, 

Burning  Paraffin  or  Gas  without  Smoke  or  Smell. 

These  Heaters  are  con¬ 
structed  as  a  means  of 
Heating  by  Hot  Air  without 
the  use  of  hot  water  or  fire. 

Its  peculiar  consiruction 
economises  the  heat  gener¬ 
ated,  so  that  there  is  no 
waste  of  heat  or  fuel.  There 
being  perfect  combustion  in 
this  Stove,  and  nothing 
whateverinjurious  to  plants, 
but  actually  everything  con¬ 
ducive  to  their  health,  it 
should  be  observed  that 
plants  may  be  had  in  full 
bloom  throughout  the  sever¬ 
est  winter.  From  20s.  com¬ 
plete.  For  full  particulars 
and  prices  of  other  sized 

Heaters  see  Illustrated  List,  post  free  on  application. 

AMATEUR’S 
ASSISTANT 
HOT-WATER 

APPARATUS. 

From  21/* 

See  List,  Post  Free. 

For  other  Heating  Apparatus,  see  List. 
GLASS  !  GLASS  !  GLASS  ! 

Free  on  rail  in  London,  packages  included. 

I5-OZ.,  IOOft.  21-OZ.,  IOOft.  I5-OZ.,  20oft.  21-OZ.,  200ft. 
4th.  8s.  gd.  i2s.od.  17s.  od.  24s.  od. 

3rd.  10s.  2d.  13s.  od.  19s.  od.  26s.  od. 

The  following  is  a  List  of  sizes  always  in  stock: — 

10  by  8,  12  by  9,  12  by'  10.  14  by  10,  13  by  11,  iS  by  11, 16  by  12, 
18  by  12,  20  by  12,  17  by  13, 20  by  13,  iS  by  14,  20  by  14,  22  by  14, 
20  by  15.  20  by  16,  24  by  16,  20  by  18,  24  by  18. 

Glass  cut  to  any  size  required  :  15-oz.,  i.4d.  per  ft. ;  21-oz.,  2id 
per  ft.  Large  sizes  for  cutting  up,  15-oz., "per  case,  300  ft.,  26s.; 
21-oz  ,  per  case,  200  ft.,  26s.  All  glass  is  cut  and  packed  in  own 
warehouses  and  put  on  rail  free  of  charge  ;  quality  of  glass  and 
careful  packing  guaranteed.  Special  quotations  for  large  quan¬ 
tities.  Have  cash  estimates  irom  me  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

SASB-BARS. 

Putty  prepared  especially  ior  greenhouse  work,  7s.  6d.  per 
cvvt.  Every  description  of  prepared  Horticultural  Timber ;  for 
prices  see  List,  post  free.  - 

Send  for  COMPLETE  ILLUSTRATED  LIST ,  post  free,  con¬ 
taining  specifications  of  Greenhouses  from  41s.  to  £ 220 . 

Good, sound,  well-seasoned  materials  only  used.  Estimates 
lor  every  description  of  Horticultural  Buildings,  Plans,  &c., 
free  All  orders  carefully  packed  and  put  on  rail. 

WILLIAM  COOPER, 

749b,  OLD  KENT  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 


\ugust  6,  1892. 
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A  NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION, 

Now  Ready, 

With  Supplementary  Chapter  on  the  Yellow  Ground. 

Price,  Is.  6d.  Post  Free,  Is,  7d. 

THE  CARNATION: 

Its  History,  Properties,  and  Management ; 

WITH 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE  BEST  VARIETIES  IN  CULTIVATION. 

BY 

E.  S.  DODWELL, 

Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Carnation  and  Picotee  Union. 

“ GARDENING  WORLD’  OFFICE.  1,  CLEMENT’S  INN,  STRAND,  W.C. 

MERRYWEATHER’S  HIGH-CLASS  GARDEN  HOSES. 

LAST  TEN  YEARS. 

SEE  TESTIMONIAL  BELOW. 


All  the  best  varieties  of  Myoso. 
tis  (Forget-me-nots),  Silenes, 
East  Lothian  and  Brompton 
Stocks,  Wallflowers,  Pansies, 
Primroses,  Polyanthus,  &c. 

Per  pkt.,  6d.,  Is.,  &  Is.  6d.,  post  free 
Seed  Merchants, 

Nurserymen,  &c., 


CHESTER. 


SOW  NOW 

FOR 

SPRING 
FLOWERING. 

DICKSONS 

(i.IMITED.) 

WINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE.— The 

V  best  book  on  Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden,  Chiswick  ; 
Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee.  Demy  8vo.,  Handsomely 
bound  in  Cloth.  Price,  5s. ;  post  free,  5s  3d. — 1,  Clement’s  Inn, 
Strand,  London,  W.C.  Now  booking  Orders  for  New 
Edition. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHE- 

1  MUM  SOCIETY’S  CATALOGUE.— Centenary  Edition. 
Containing  1000  new  varieties.  All  the  novelties  of  1890.  A 
history  and  complete  bibliography  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  by 
Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne.  Price,  is.  ;  post  free,  is.  i\d. — i, 
Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  777. 


NON-KINKABLE 

name  o  n  it. 


THE  LINTS  OF  THE  HOSE  MADE 
'  jM ERRYWEA  TTIER  S-  SONS  FOR 
7 HEIR  CELEBRATED  FIRE  ENGINES. 

sPHINC  i  ER  GRIP. 

See  that  every  Hose  has  Merryweather’s 

Merryweather  and  Sons  continue  to  guarantee  all  their  high-class  Hoses  to  pass  the  severe  British 
Government  tests  — a  sure  warranty  of  good  quality  and  longevity.  Buy  direct  from  an  old-established  house. 

The  Non-kinkable  Red-Grey  Hose  (Unarmoured)  is,  in  certain  cases,  to  be  preferred  as  more  suitable. 
“  Messrs.  Merryweather  and  Sons,  “  Bedford  Park,  Chiswick,  Jan.  14th,  1891. 

“  Dear  Sirs,— I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  working  of  the  lengths  of  hose  supplied  in  May,  1881, 
which  are  still  in  use  and  are  most  satisfactory. — Yours  faithfully,  (Signed)  “HURST  DANIELL.” 

For  Mary  weather's  Garden  Pumps  see  page  779. 

For  “Guaranteed  High  Class  Sphincter  Grip  Armoured  Hose  ”  order  direct  from 

MERRYWEATHER  &  SONS  (Ld.),  63,  LONG  ACRE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


1  Gardening  is  the  purest  oi  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man." — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Friday,  Aug.  5. — Orchid  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 
Tuesday,  Aug.  9. — Royal  Horticultural  Society:  Committee 
Meetings  at  Drill  Hall. 

W 1-  dnesday,  Aug.  io. — Sevenoaks  Flower  Show. 

Queen’s  Park,  Longton,  Flower  Show. 

Wilts  Horticultural  Society,  at  Salisbury. 

St.  Anne’s-on-the-Sea  Fiower  Show. 

Thursday,  Aug.  n. — Maidenhead  Flower  Show. 

Taunton  Deane  Flower  Show. 

Friday,  Aug.  12. — Cheadle  Flower  Show  (2  days). 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY ,  AUGUST  6th,  1892. 


FERNS  &  FERN  CULTURE. 

128  pages,  profuselv  illustrated,  bound  in  cloth.  By  J. 
BIRKENHEAD,  F.R.H  S.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the 
Cultivation  and  Propagation  of  Stove.  Greenhouse,  and  Hardy 
Ferns.  Every  cultivator  or  lover  of  Ferns  should  possess  a 
copy.  Price  is.  3d.,  post  free  from  the  Author,  Fern  Nursery, 
Sale,  Manchester. 

~Mr.  Dodwell’s  Grand  Carnations. 

THE  FINEST  GROWN,  all  Classes,  10/6  per  doz. 

Also  3,000  Unbloomed  Seedlings,  warranted 
of  the  highest  parentage,  unrivalled  whether  for 
bedding  or  forcing  for  Spring  flowering. 

4/-  per  Doz.  ;  25/-  per  100. 

Special  Terms  for  Quantities.  Particulars  on 
application. 

Thk  Cottage.  Stanlky  Road,  Oxford. _ 

If  you  want  to  know  the  best  way  to 

Pot  your  Chrysanthemums, 

SEND  FOR 

“Chrysanthemums,  and  how  to  grow  them." 

By  C.  E.  SHEA,  Esq. 

•  Post  Free,  9  Stamps. 

H .  «T  .  JONES, 


RYECROFT  NURSERY,  LEWISHAM. 


B.  S.  WILLIAMS  &  SON’S 

WELL  RIPENED  AND  HEAVY  BULBS  OF 

ROMAN  HYACINTHS, 

Early  White,  from  5  inches  to  5J  inches  in  circumference, 

PAPER-WHITE  NARCISSUS, 

From  5  inches  to  6  inches  in  circumference, 

DOUBLE  ROMAN  NARCISSUS, 

From  5  inches  to  inches  in  circumference. 

LILIUM  CANDIDUM,  Pure  White. 

Extra  Strong. 

LILIUM  HARRISII,  Fine  Bulbs. 

Early  orders  solicited. 

VICTORIA  &  PARADISE  NURSERIES, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


^  &  CO.’S  1 


Lilium, 
Gladiolus, 
Preonies, 
Iris,  etc. 


and  all  other  bulbous  roots  and  plants,  including 
Gesneracae,  Aroidete  Aquatics,  etc.,  for  the  Garden,  Green¬ 
house,  and  Stove. 


FOR  EARLIEST 


ROMAN  HYACINTHS, 
NARCISSUS  DOUBLE  ROMAN, 
NARCISSUS  DUBIUS  (Paper  White). 


Goods  Carriage  Paid  to  the  door  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 


No  Packing  Charges ! 

Superb  Complete  Collections  for  In  and  Outdoor  at 
9s.,  12s.,  £1  Is.,  £2  2s.,  £3  3s.,  and  £5  5s.  In  ordering, 
please  state  for  which  purpose  lequired. 

Our  Outdoor  Guinea  Box  contains  over  1,000  bulbs. 

Beautiful  English  Catalogue  (ioS  pages),  newly  illustrated, 
Gratis  and  Post  Free  irom  the  Growers: 

VAN  MEERBEEK  &  CO., 


HILLEGOM,  haarlem, 


HOLLAND. 


Please  mention  paper. 


T|>ank  Holiday.— What  a  world  of  meaning 
^  lies  hidden  in  these  two  words.  It 
would  seem  as  if  of  all  our  Annual  Holi¬ 
days,  that  of  the  month  of  August  was  the 
most  popular  and  most  widely  observed. 
The  crowded  denizens  of  our  urban  courts 
and  alleys,  and  of  our  narrow  streets,  where 
a  thousand  human  beings  are  compressed  on 
to  an  acre  of  ground,  find  no  higher  aspect 
of  enjoyment  than  in  getting  out,  if  the  day 
be  fine,  into  the  remoter  country  or  rural 
districts,  amidst  the  fields,  the  lanes,  hedge¬ 
rows,  woods  or  commons,  indeed  anywhere 
that  fresh  pure  air,  ample  room,  and 
Nature  may  be  found  in  her  brightest 
aspects. 

To  all  such  persons  there  seems,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  their  own  dark  dismal  crowded 
surroundings,  to  be  at  once  Paradise  and 
Heaven  in  a  garden  of  flowers,  or  in  the 
fields  and  woods  just  now  so  brightly  gar¬ 
nished  with  all  the  floral  beauty  that  nature 
can  create.  Bank  Holiday,  this  year,  found 
the  country,  in  its  warmest  parts,  with  the 
sickle  in  motion  and  the  reaper  full  of 
activity.  There  is  no  part  of  the  year  when 
the  country  is  fuller  of  life  and  of  beauty 
than  just  at  harvest  time.  In  some  areas 
the  fields  are  still  full  of  waving  corn, 
beautiful,  like  inland  seas.  In  others  the 
standing  sheaves  bear  resemblance  to  a 
Liliputian  encampment. 

In  others,  the  wains  bearing  to  the  stack 
yards  the  produce  of  the  year  form  scenes 
of  joyous  activity  which  give  vitality  to  the 
landscape  and  delight  to  the  observer.  To 
all  those  of  our  town  pent  brethren,  whose 
Bank  Holiday  thus  enables  them  to  breathe 
pure  air  and  share  in  the  joyous  beauty  of 
rural  life,  if  ever  so  short  a  time,  we  offer 
congratulations  that  they  in  their  holiday 
opportunities  made  of  them  such  excellent 
use. 
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•Mpples  at  Swanmore  Park. — Whether 
*  due  to  the  soil  which  is  a  reddish  stony 
loam,  on  chalk;  whether  due  to  a  lofty 
breezy  situation,  where  wood  ripens  well, 
or  to  these  two  elements  allied  to  some 
artificial  shelter  furnished  by  trees  and 
high  hedgerows,  certainly  a  finer  crop  of 
Apples  than  Mr.  Molyneux  has  on  the 
trees  in  his  garden  <  rchard,  cou'd  hardly  be 
found  anywhere.  Those  gardeners  who 
have  furnished  such  dolorous  reports  as  to 
their  comparatively  poor  Apple  crops  this 
season,  may  well  envy  Mr.  Molyneux, 
just  as  that  gardener  has  found  it  very 
difficult  to  realise  not  one  but  so  many 
cases  in  which  Apples  figure  so  badly  in  the 
fruit  returns. 

The  orchard  at  Swanmore  is  on  grass. 
The  trees  are  evidently  from  1 2  to  20  year 
old  ;  some  of  standard  form,  some  feathered 
to  the  ground  yet  tall.  Of  kitchen  sorts 
Echlinville  gives  a  grand  crop,  and  the 
fruits  are  already  unusually  coloured. 
Warner’s  King  is  another  heavy  cropper. 
So  too  is  Lord  Grosvenor,  Waltham  Abbey 
Seedling,  Mere  de  Menage,  now  red  as 
Quarrendens, Keswick  Codlin,  LordSuffield, 
New  Hawthornden,  and  some  other  good 
varieties.  Then  of  dessert  sorts  Cox’s 
Orange  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Golden 
Pippin,  Irish  Peach,  Red  Quarrenden, 
Worcester  Pearmain,  Wormsley  Pippin, 
are  all  heavy  croppers  ;  indeed  the  crop  is 
a  splendid  one,  clean  and  fine. 

With  such  good  results  no  wonder  Mr. 
Myers,  athisgardener’s  instigation, haslaid 
down  in  the  more  open  part  of  the  estate 
as  an  experiment  some  five  acres  with 
Apples.  Now  in  the  second  year’s  growth  are 
the  standards  at  30  feet  apart, and  which  are 
chiefly  of  Bramley’s  Seedling,  Cox’s  Orange 
Pippin,  and  Worcester  Pearmain,  whilst 
dwarfs  planted  15  feet  apart  are  Warner’s 
King,  Ecklinville,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin, 
Mere  de  Menage,  &c.  Belts  of  Larch  and 
Fir  have  been  planted  round  this  orchard 
to  furnish  shelter. 


avender. — To  the  ordinary  flower  lover 
or  grower  who  values  anything,  how¬ 
ever  beautiful  or  sweetly  perfumed,  for  its 
colour  or  smell,  it  seems  far  fetched  to 
assume  that  any  plant  grown  with  so  little 
care  and  concern  ordinarily  as'is  Lavender 
should  become  so  very  important  in  many 
districts,  and  always  so  very  interesting  an 
article  of  commercial  value.  Of  course  the 
plants  are  cheap  enough.  Any  number  of 
them  may  be  purchased  for  a  mere  trifle 
each.  Even  bunches  of  the  flowers  when 
cut  obtain  no  very  great  pecuniary  return, 
although  somehow  made  profitable ;  but 
were  it  not  for  the  inherent  perfume  of  the 
flowers  derived  from  the  possession  of  an 
oil  which  is  of  an  enduring  nature— thus 
preserving  the  perfume  of  the  flowers,  even 
when  dried  for  a  long  period— it  is  doubtful 
whether  bunches  of  the  flowers  would 
obtain  even  a  trifling  profit. 

The  great  secret  of  the  commercial  nature 
of  Lavender  flowers  however  lies  in  the 
possession  of  this  sweetly  perfumed  volatile 
oil,  which, extracted  by  distillation, becomes 
one  of  the  choicest  of  chemically  obtained 
perfumes  and  thus  also  an  article  of  much 
commercial  importance.  The  assumption 
that  even  Lavender  culture  may  be  more 
profitable  than  it  is  seems  an  absurd 
one ;  but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  on  proper  soils  and  positions  it  may 
present  features  of  profit-  to  which  even 
wheat  may  not  aspire.  Mr.  Molyneux,  so 
well  known  as  an  eminent  Chrysanthemum 
grower,  is  with  the  approval  of  his  employer, 
Mr.  Myers,  M.P.,  testing  on  this  gentle¬ 
man’s  estate  at  Swanmore,  East  Hants, 
the  capacity  of  Lavender  to  produce 
profitable  results,  and  judging  by  the  fact 


that  on  a  very  open  exposed  site  and  on  a 
calcareous  soil  that  is  rather  poor  than 
otherwise,  plants  have  in  a  couple  of  years 
developed  into  bushes  from  24  to  30 
inches  across,  and  flowering  profusely, 
there  is  good  reason  to  hope  not  only  that 
the  experiment  will  be  an  entire  success, 
but  that  Lavender  culture  may  soon  become 
a  profitable  industry  in  the  distiict. 


f  arden  Visits. — Formerly,  and  when  the 
Ro}ral  Horticultural  Society  was  en¬ 
joying  anything  but  a  prosperous  time,  the 
council  of  that  body  gave  to  all  the 
members  of  its  various  committees  some 
needful  refreshment  at  the  meetings,  though 
not  at  considerable  cost.  Still  it  just 
possibly  did  cost  the  society  some  20/-  to 
25/-  per  head  for  the  year,  so  that  by  fore¬ 
going  that  much  of  hospitality  something 
appreciable  was  saved.  In  those  days  also 
the  members  of  these  committees  were  not 
necessarily  fellows  of  the  society ;  now 
that  they  must  be  so,  it  is  very  probable 
that  not  only  has  the  society  by  its  own 
economy  saved  perhaps  £60  per  year,  but 
it  has  further  added  an  equal  sum  to  its 
annual  income  through  the  adoption  of  the 
compulsory  payments  by  members  thus 
pointed  out. 

Now  that  the  society  gives  to  the  members 
nothing  whatever  for  their  services  but 
bare  honours,  it  does  seem  that  it  might 
make  them  some  recompense  by  organizing 
an  outing  for  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittees  during  each  summer,  of  a  kind  that 
should  be  at  once  instructive  and  enjoyable. 
If  the  committee  of  the  National  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Society  can  do  so  much  and  so 
well  for  their  members  and  friends  why 
not  the  council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  ? 

Lest  the  council  should  in  alarm  think 
that  we  suggest  their  doing  so  much  out 
of  the  society’s  funds  we  would  say  at 
once  that  such  is  not  our  contention.  The 
council  might  organize  the  outing  and 
pay  some  of  the  expenses  so  that  all  the 
rest  might  be  met  by  a  very  moderate 
charge,  levied  upon  each  member  of 
a  committee  attending.  An  outing  of 
this  description  might,  in  the  hands  of 
experienced  caterers  for  garden  enjoyment, 
be  made  of  exceeding  interest,  and  thus 
become  to  each  one  attending  a  red  letter 
day  in  their  horticultural  year. 

- -j. - 

Mr.  C.  Wool  ford,  formerly  gardener  to  Wm.  Lee, 
Esq.,  at  Downside,  Leatherhead,  and  more  recently 
Orchid  grower  to  the  Right  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain, 
M.P.,  at  Highbury,  Birmingham,  has  been  engaged 
as  gardener  to  H.  Grose  Smith,  Esq.,  The  Priory, 
Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Miss  Orraerod,  who,  as  honorary  Entomologist  to 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  has  rendered  such 
valuable  services  to  agriculture  and  horticulture,  has 
resigned  her  official  appointment  on  the  ground  of 
ill-health  and  the  enormous  increase  in  the  work  of 
her  department,  but  we  are  glad  to  know  that  Miss 
Ormerod  still  hopes  to  be  able  to  reply  to  the 
enquiries  of  agriculturists  on  subjects  directly  con¬ 
nected  with  agricultural  entomology. 

The  National  Co-operative  Festival. — This  now  well- 
known  co-operative  event,  which  this  year  enters 
upon  its  fifth  anniversary,  will  be  held  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  Saturday,  August  20th.  The  promoters — 
who  are  representatives  of  working  men’s  co-operative 
societies  throughout  the  kingdom— intend  to  a  great 
extent  to  follow  their  programme  of  previous  years, 
and  provide  a  flower  show,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Association  ;  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  co-operative  productions  from  profit- 
sharing  workshops  ;  a  great  choral  concert  upon  the 
Handel  orchestra  of  6.000  voices  ;  athletic  sports  for 
adults ;  children’s  sports,  games,  and  dances,  in 
which  there  is  a  long  list  of  events  open  to  all  comers 
for  both  boys  and  girls ;  a  choir  contest  for  gold  and 
silver  medals ;  a  public  meeting,  and  many  Crystal 
Palace  attractions.  The  general  secretary  is  Mr. 


Wm.  Broomhall,  49,  Bedford  Street,  Strand.  W.C., 
who  will  provide  full  details  of  the  society’s  work  to 
inquirers. 

"  The  Coming  Flower. ” — At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  New  York  Florists'  Club,  Mr.  Griffin,  of  the 
Oasis  Nursery,  Westbury,  Long  Island,  exhibited 
some  specimens  of  his  new  sweet-scented  Begonias, 
and  Mr.  John  H.  Taylor,  the  president,  in  proposing 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Griffir,  for  bringing  them  to 
the  club,  said  that  he  foresaw  the  day  when  the  now 
popular  Chrysanthemum  would  be  dethroned  in 
public  favour  by  the  tuberous  Begonia. 

Large  Tree  Fern  Stems. — A  shipment  of  Tree  Fern 
stems  received  recently  by  Messrs.  Pitcher  &  Manda, 
of  Short  Hills,  New  Jersey,  contained  some  of  the 
largest  stems  ever  seen  in  any  importation.  The 
entire  lot  was  unusually  large,  but  those  measuiing 
17  ft.  to  19  ft.  in  length,  and  with  a  circumference  of 
over  7  ft  at  the  largest  part,  have  attracted  consider¬ 
able  attention  since  their  arrival  at  Short  Hills. 

The  Giant  Birthwort,  Aristolochia  gigantea,  the 
largest  flower  known,  if  we  except  the  Rafflesia 
Arnoldi,  has  recently  flowered  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Latham,  in  the  Botanical  Gardens,  at  Edgbaston, 
Birmingham.  It  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indian 
Islands,  Brazil,  and  parts  of  South  America.  The 
flowers  measure,  including  peduncle  and  tail-like  ap¬ 
pendage,  4  ft.  gj  in.  This  plant  was  introduced  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  50  years 
ago,  and  soon  after  was  lost  to  cultivation  till  re-in- 
troduced  to  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  about  two 
years  since. 

Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
executive  committee,  held  on  the  29th  ult.,  the 
following  special  receipts  during  the  month  were  an¬ 
nounced  Proceeds  of  a  sale  of  flowers  at  the  Croy¬ 
don  Rose  Show,  per  Mr.  W.  G.  Cummins,  £8  is.  ; 
proceeds  of  sale  of  flowers  at  the  Moseley  Rose 
Show,  per  Mr.  W.  Dean,  £3  3s.  ;  collected  by  two 
little  girls  at  Weybridge  Flower  Show,  15s. ;  Mr. 
Ilerbst,  £2  2s.,  second  donation  ;  and  Mr.  W. 
Marshall,  £2  2s.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  usual 
routine  business,  the  Committee  adjourned  until  the 
last  Friday  in  October. 

Value  of  English  Oak— Messrs.  Richardson,  of 
Stamford,  recently  conducted  a  sale  of  Oak  in 
Burghley  Park,  when  extraordinary  prices  were 
realised.  Trees  made  /80,  ^81,  £72,  £66,  £64,  two 
trees  each  £61,  /50,  £44,  £32,  £ 26 ,  £24,  and  twelve 
more  trees  averaged /22  each.  One  brown  Oak,  con¬ 
taining  150  ft.,  made  £80.  The  same  firm  sold  an 
Oak  last  season  for  /no. 

The  Weather  in  July. — Taken  as  a  whole  the  month 
of  July  undoubtedly  added  another  to  the  already 
long  run  of  unsettled  Julys,  the  mean  temperature 
in  London  being  nearly  3  degrees  below  the  normal. 
For  five  consecutive  years  the  weather  in  July  has 
been  cooler  than  one  has  any  right  to  expect  at  this 
time  of  year,  the  least  unpleasant  month  in  this  re¬ 
spect  being  that  of  1891,  and  the  worst  that  of  18SS. 
In  comparison,  however,  with  many  previous  Julys, 
the  past  month  showed  a  very  bad  record.  This  year 
there  was  only  one  day  with  a  maximum  temperature 
in  London  exceeding  80  degrees.  With  regard  to 
rainfall  the  past  month  exhibited  a  rather  striking 
deficiency,  the  total  amount  in  London  being  rather 
over  an  inch  and  a  half,  or  less  than  two-thirds  of 
the  average. 

Azalea  indica  Germaine  Pynaert. — A  beautiful 
illustration  of  this  equally  beautiful  Azalea  appears 
in  the  Revue  de  V H orticulture  Beige  for  the  present 
month.  The  flowers  are  of  large  size,  regular  in 
shape,  semi-double  and  of  a  beautiful  pink  flushed 
with  rose  in  the  centre.  It  is  one  of  a  series  of 
three  sports  originating  from  a  fourth,  and  itself 
arose  as  a  natural  sport  or  freak  from  Charles 
Pynaert,  as  did  another  one  named  Leon  Pynaert, 
having  beautiful  pure  rose  flowers.  On  the  other 
hand  Charles  Pynaert  originated  from  the  pure  white 
Louisa  Pynaert.  All  four  constitute  a  beautiful  set 
of  late  flowering  Azaleas  that  bloom  in  May  and 
June,  when  all  the  other  varieties  are  out  of  bloom 
and  forgotten.  Louisa  Pynaert  was  sent  out  in  1S79, 
and  has  already  obtained  great  distinction  in  France, 
Germany,  England,  and  to  some  extent  in  America. 

The  Society  of  American  Florists  will  hold  its  annual 
convention  at  Philadelphia  on  August  16th  ai  d 
three  following  days.  A  heavy  business  programme 
has  been  arranged  and  provision  made  on  a  large 
scale  to  make  the  visit  to  the  capital  an  enjoyable 
one  to  the  members  who  may  attend. 
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Of  the  new  plants,  flowers  and  fruit  exhibited  at  the 
meeting  ot  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the 
26th  ult.,  the  undermentioned  were  considered 
worthy  of  certificates.  The  Orchids  certificated  are 
recorded  on  another  page. 

Aster  (Heteroch.eta)  diplostephioides. — The 
heads  ot  this  plant  are  solitary,  terminating  the  stem  ; 
but  if  deficient  in  numbers  they  make  up  for  it  in 
size,  for  they  measure  from  2  in.  to  3  Jin.  across. 
The  long  rays  are  pale  blue  or  lilac,  varying  in 
different  individuals  or  according  to  the  age  of  the 
flowers.  The  disc  is  blackish  at  first,  changing  to 
yellow  as  the  florets  open.  The  species  is  a  native  of 
Sikkim,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1882,  and 
was  at  one  time  classed  in  the  genus  Heterochsete. 
A  First  Class  Certificate  was  awarded  it  when  shown 
by  Wm.  Marshall,  Esq.,  Auchinraith,  Bexley. 

Crocosmia  aurea  imperialis. — The  type  of  this 
plant  is  well  known  for  its  rich  golden-yellow  flowers. 
The  variety  under  notice  differs  by  the  rich  orange- 
scarlet  of  the  outer  surface  of  its  flowers  while  the 
interior  is  more  or  less  suffused  with  a  rich  yellow. 
The  flowers  may  also  be  somewhat  larger.  An 
Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it  when  shown  by  Wm. 
Marshall,  Esq. 


Nemesia  strumosa  Suttoni. — In  this  we  have  an 
important  addition  to  a  race  of  annuals  which  at 
present  are  neglected,  considering  their  beauty  and 
intrinsic  prettiness.  That  under  notice  surpasses 
those  which  have  already  found  their  way  into  gardens, 
on  account  of  its  rich  and  varied  colours,  and  we 
suppose  the  varietal  name  Suttoni,  has  been  given  on 
account  of  this  variation.  The  grower  has  only  to 
select  a  number  of  the  more  prominent  variations 
and  give  them  separate  names.  A  plant  that  already 
shows  such  variety  should  soon  become  popular,  and 
add  a  race  of  annuals  to  the  already  existing  lists 
offered  to  gardeners  for  their  delectation.  The  upper 
lip  of  the  flower  is  4-lobed,  and  the  lower  one 
broader  and  bifid.  The  whole  flower  may  be  orange, 
or  the  upper  lip  may  be  orange  and  the  lower  one 
white,  blotched  with  blue.  Others  are  purple, 
yellow,  creamy,  or  variously  striped.  There  is  also 
a  blue  and  white  blotch  at  the  base  of  the  upper  lip. 
The  opposite  leaves  are  lanceolate  and  serrate.  A 
First  Class  Certificate  was  deservedly  awarded  it 
when  shown  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading, 
who  had  a  beautiful  little  group  of  it. 

Gloxinia  Her  Majesty. — The  strain  of  Gloxinias 
is  continually  being  improved.  A  beautiful  collec¬ 
tion  of  plants  in  pots  was  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Son,  in  which  was  a  small  group  of  Her 
Majesty.  The  leaves  were  elliptic,  somewhat  ribbed, 
neat  and  compact,  just  lying  down  over  the  pots. 
The  erect,  funnel-shaped  flowers  were  pure  white 
and  of  good  substance,  contrasting  beautifully  with 


the  glowing  red  and  white  margined  Duke  of  York. 
Award  of  Merit. 

Begonia  Meteor.  —  Altogether  this  tuberous 
variety  has  the  dwarf  habit  and  the  beautifully 
marked  foliage  of  B.  Pearcei,  which  was  indeed  the 
seed  parent  crossed  with  a  sort  named  Double 
Carmine.  The  leaves  are  olive  green  above  netted 
with  paler  veins,  red  beneath  and  lie  close  to  the 
ground,  while  the  erect  flowers  stand  clear  above 
them.  The  o'uter  surface  of  the  sepals  is  deep  red 
while  the  inner  is  orange-scarlet  fading  to  yellow  in 
the  centre.  It  is  useful  as  a  summer  flower-bedder. 
An  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it  when  shown  by 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons. 

Begonia  Baronne  St.  Didier— The  flowers  of 
this  tuberous  variety  are  large,  double,  and  primrose 
yellow  with  one  or  two  centres,  and  the  outer  sepals 
are  toothed  at  the  edges  while  the  inner  ones  are 
wavy  or  crimped.  The  leaves  are  broad,  deep 
green,  and  the  plant  shown  was  about  15  in.  high. 
An  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it  when  shown  by 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham. 

Begonia  Princess  May. — The  pure  white  flowers 
of  this  Begonia  are  double  with  the  sepals  arranged 
round  a  common  centre,  and  wavy  like  a  Petunia. 
Like  the  last  it  is  a  tuberous  variety,  and  the  plant 
shown  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  was  about  a  foot  high  and 
received  an  Award  of  Merit. 


Carnation  Miss  Constance  Graham. — This  is  a 
scarlet  flake,  but  as  in  the  bulk  of  Carnations  of  the 
flake  and  bizarre  types,  the  ground  colour  is  not 
pure  white  but  blush.  The  flower  is  large  and  full 
without  being  crowded  with  petals. 

Carnation  Aline  Newman  — The  flowers  of  this 
sort  are  large,  red,  and  quite  full  with  nearly  entire 
petals.  The  leaves,  or  grass  as  they  are  termed,  are 
of  moderate  width,  glaucous,  and  good.  The  variety 
may  be  described  as  a  border  one. 

Carnation  Marnis  Murray. — In  habit  and 
general  appearance  this  may  be  compared  to  Aline 
Newman,  and  like  that  it  is  suitable  for  border  work, 
but  the  flowers  are  of  a  rich  soft  scarlet,  of  large 
size  with  nearly  entire  petals. 

Carnation  Horace  Skimpole. — The  large 
orange-salmon  flowers  of  this  variety  are  quite  full, 
with  the  petals  more  or  less  incurved  at  the  edges. 
The  long,  broad  leaves  are  indicative  of  a  good  con¬ 
stitution. 

Carnation  The  Pasha. — Here  again  the  foliage 
is  good,  and  the  large,  bright  terra-cotta  flowers  ha\  e 
incurved  petals  more  or  less  toothed  at  the  edges. 
All  the  five  varieties  were  exhibited  by  Martin 
Smith,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Blick),  Hayes  Common, 
Beckenham,  and  an  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  in 
each  case. 

Sweet  Pea  Lady  Beaconsfield. — A  bunch  of 
flowers  of  this  variety  has  a  delicate  and  pleasing 
appearance.  The  upper  petal  or  standard  is  flesh- 
coloured,  while  the  wings  and  keel  are  of  a  creamy 


yellow.  The  odour  is  sweet.  It  was  exhibited 
amongst  a  group  of  others  by  Mr.  Henry  Eckford, 
Wem,  Salop,  and  received  an  Award  of  Merit. 

Carnation  Lady  Wantage. — This  would  seem 
to  be  suitable  for  border  work,  and  is  rather  refined 
in  appearance,  with  broad,  rounded,  and  entire,  pure 
white  petals  that  are  slightly  wavy.  The  flowers 
are  fragrant,  which  is  not  always  the  case  with 
modern  varieties.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded 
it  when  shown  by  Mr.  Badcock,  Oxford  Road, 
Reading. 

Carnation  Oriflamme. — Border  varieties  are  in 
the  ascendancy,  and  this  one  is  bright  scarlet,  flori- 
ferous,  and  full,  but  not  crowded,  with  the  petals 
slightly  toothed  at  the  edges.  It  received  an  Award 
of  Merit  when  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Whitbourne,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford. 

Fruit. 

Tom\to  Royal  Sovereign. — Surely  Tomatos 
have  now  reached  their  limits  as  to  size  in  thishuge- 
fruited  variety.  Six  fruits  shown  by  Mr.  R.  Gilbert, 
Stamford,  weighed  in  the  aggregate  ten  and  a  half 
pounds.  They  were  similar  in  shape  to  those  of 
Perfection,  when  well  grown,  or  rather  more  flattened 
on  the  top,  smooth,  and  of  a  dull  red,  but  apparently 
quite  solid  in  the  centre.  An  Award  of  Merit  was 
accorded  it. 

Melon  Emerald  Gem. — The  fruit  of  this 
variety  is  small,  oval,  and  green,  slightly  marked 
with  grey,  but  not  netted.  The  surface  is  fluted 
with  rounded  ridges.  The  scarlet  flesh  is  of  con¬ 
siderable  depth,  and  in  every  respect  it  seems  a 
promising  sort.  It  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Sage, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Dysart,  Ham  House,  Rich¬ 
mond,  and  received  an  Award  of  Merit. 

- - — S- - 

CATTLEYA  SCHILLERIANA  LOWIANA. 

So  different  in  colour  is  this  variety  from  the  type, 
that  one  could  readily  mistake  it  for  something  else 
at  first  sight,  especially  in  the  half  expanded  state. 
The  psuedo-bulbs  are  oblong,  and  ij  in.  to  2  in.  long, 
and  ribbed,  being  therefore  wonderfully  small  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  size  of  the  flowers  they  produce.  The 
oblong  sepals  and  petals  are  green,  spotted  with  dark 
brown  internally.  The  middle  lobe  of  the  lip  is 
oblate,  and  of  a  beautiful  mauve-lilac,  closely  striated 
with  white  lines;  the  margin  is  also  finely  toothed. 
It  was  exhibited  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Florticultural  Society  by  Messrs.  H.  Low  &  Co., 
Clapton,  and  received  a  First-class  Certificate. 

- - 

SCYTHE  MOWING. 

There  are  hundreds  of  young  men  now  developing 
into  gardeners  who  know  nothing  about  the  art 
of  mowing  with  a  scythe.  What  was  once  an  abso¬ 
lute  necessity  is  now  largely  a  useless  practice,  for  in 
few  gardens  is  it  needful  to  employ  the  scythe,  which 
somewhat  crude  and  ancient  implement  has  long 
been  superseded  by  the  lawn  mower.  And  yet  there 
are  lawns  much  marked  by  trees,  or  slopes,  or 
hollows,  or  other  irregular  and  difficult  places,  where 
the  mower  will  not  operate,  and  the  scythe  becomes 
an  absolute  necessity.  Young  gardeners  of  to-day 
may  later  have  the  control  of  such  places,  and  they 
will  find  themselves  in  a  very  awkward  plight  should 
they  be  called  upon  to  use  the  scythe  or  overlook 
others. 

Old-fashioned  and  comparatively  unused  as  the 
scythe  may  be  in  gardens,  still  there  is  a  use  for  it 
found  sometimes  ;  and  a  knowledge  of  its  use  and 
successful  handling  should  never  be  despised.  There 
is  no  form  of  bad  work  in  gardening  which  can  be 
less  hidden  than  is  bad  mowing.  Good  work  should 
leave  behind  no  evidence  of  the  passing  of  the  blade, 
beyond  the  fact  that  the  lawn  is  smooth  shaven. 
Bad  mowing  leaves  an  awfully  scored,  seared  surface 
to  the  lawn,  and  recalls  the  incompetence  of  the 
operator  every  hour.  The  introduction  of  the  lawn- 
mower  has  largely  revolutionised  the  work  of  keep¬ 
ing  pleasure  grounds  in  neat  condition.  The  lawn 
may  now  be  twice  or  thrice  the  area  it  was  in  scythe- 
mowing  days,  and  yet  entail  on  the  gardener  not  one 
half  the  labour  that  scythe  mowing  involved,  even 
apart  from  the  inevitable  sweeping  which  had  to 
follow. 

Then  the  men  had  to  turn  out  to  their  mowing  at 
four  or  five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  mowing  till 
breakfast  time  and  often  later.  Now  the  mowing  is 
accomplished  during  the  day  with  ease,  and  by  one 
man  and  a  horse  or  pony.  No  gardener  need  desire 
to  return  to  the  "  good  old  times  ”  of  scythe  mowing, 
but  all  the  same  no  good  gardener  will  allow  it  to  be¬ 
come  with  his  subordinates  an  absolutely  lost  art. 
—D. 
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ALLOTMENT  GARDENS. 

Recently,  there  appeared  in  one  of  the  weekly 
gardening  papers  an  article  complaining  that  those 
who  have  allotment  gardens,  and  grow  for  exhibition, 
devote  their  attention  to  producing  a  few  things  in 
very  fine  character  and  neglect  the  rest.  This  may 
be  a  picture  of  the  true  state  of  things  in  some 
places,  but  as  far  as  I  have  seen  of  the  Ealing  allot¬ 
ment  gardens  this  season  it  is  not  true  of  them.  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  a  good  average  excellence  all 
round  was  the  character  of  the  gardens  that  were 
entered  for  competition.  And  I  think  this  general 
excellence  was  witnessed  at  our  annual  show  in 
Gunnersbury  Park  a  few  days  ago.  There  were  as 
many  as  eighteen  and  twenty  entries  in  many  of  the 
classes  for  vegetables,  and  the  time  consumed  by  the 
judges  in  making  the  awards  in  the  cottagers’ 
classes  was  the  fittest  testimony  to  their  general 
excellence.  At  Ealing  we  have  some  350  allotment 
gardens,  and  forty  prizes  are  offered  every  year  for 
the  best  kept  ones — twenty  for  Ealing  Dean  allot¬ 
ments,  and  twenty  for  the  St.  Mary's  allotments, 
they  being  some  distance  apart.  As  one  of  the 
judges  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  give  my 
experience  of  some  of  them. 

Points  in  Judging  Allotment  Gardens. 

Our  largest  allotment  gardens  are  one-eighth  of  an 
acre — that  is  twenty  poles  or  "rods"  as  they  are 
commonly  termed.  Two  gardens  among  the  Ealing 
Dean  allotments  ran  each  other  very  close  for  the 
supremacy.  A  searching  comparison  resulted  in 
William  Farndon  being  placed  first,  and  W.  Golds¬ 
worthy  (P.C.)  second.  William  Farndon  grew  on 
his  eighth  of  an  acre— counting  one  for  fruit  and 
another  for  flowers — twenty  different  articles.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  the  judges  could  set  a  value  on  the 
growing  crops  only  as  their  appearance  justified, 
and  taking  four  points  as  representing  the  highest 
excellence.  W.  Farndon  gained  four  points  each  for 
Potatos,  Lettuce,  Spring  Onions  and  Parsnips,  and 
three  each  for  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  Fruit,  Peas 
Celery,  Carrots,  Broad  Beans,  Cabbage,  and  Scarlet 
Runners ;  and  he  was  awarded  the  same  number  of 
points  for  succession  crops,  such  as  winter  stuff,  so  as 
to  occupy  the  ground  when  the  summer  crops  are 
over ;  and  the  same  number  for  cleanliness  and 
general  culture.  In  one  case  he  fell  down  to  one 
point,  and  all  the  rest  gained  two  points.  W,  Golds¬ 
worthy  grew  on  the  same  sized  piece  of  ground 
twenty-six  different  articles,  but  his  crops  though  of 
good  general  excellence,  presented  to  the  view  of  the 
judges  nothing  worthy  of  four  points.  In  fourteen 
cases  three  points  were  awarded  to  him  ;  three  or 
four  fell  down  to  one  point.  The  larger  number  of 
subjects  grown  upon  W.  Goldsworthy's  allotment 
gained  for  him  a  few  more  points  than  for  W.  Farn¬ 
don  ;  but  when  the  growing  crops  came  to  be  com¬ 
pared,  the  balance  was  on  the  points  of  the  latter. 
Four  points  were  given  only  where  the  subjects  were 
exceptionally  good,  three  where  they  were  very  good  ; 
and  so  it  will  be  seen  that  no  valid  charges  could  be 
brought  against  either  of  these  competitors  on  the 
ground  that  they  paid  attention  to  a  few  subjects  only 
and  neglected  others.  The  general  excellence  all 
round  was  remarkably  good,  and  in  both  cases  the 
highest  number  of  points  for  succession  crops,  for 
cleanliness  and  good  culture,  were  allowed  by  the 
judges. 

The  best  garden  among  the  St.  Mary's  allotments 
was  that  of  H.  Doble,  but  he  also  was  run  close  by 
P  C.  W.  Soper.  The  former  had  something  like 
twenty-three  different  subjects,  and  the  latter  about 
as  many.  In  three  cases  four  points  were  given  to 
H.  Doble,  viz.,  for  Scarlet  Runners,  Peas,  and  Vege¬ 
table  Marrows  ;  he  also  gained  three  points  in  ten 
instances,  and  an  additional  three  each  for  succession 
and  cleanliness.  Altogether  H.  Doble  gained  69 
points,  and  in  no  case  was  less  than  two  awarded. 
W.  Soper  is  a  most  industrious  and  painstaking 
worker,  and  though  that  dreaded  visitant— the  club 
—had  attacked  his  Cauliflowers  and  Cabbages  with 
great  virulence,  he  yet  stood  at  60  points.  W.  Soper 
has  come  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  successful  holders 
with  a  bound  ;  and  he  will  no  doubt  make  a  deter¬ 
mined  effort  to  be  quite  at  the  top  next  season. 

There  are  some  who  assert  that  these  gardens  are 
brought  up  to  a  high  stage  of  good  culture  at  one 
particular  time  simply  to  win  prizes,  and  neglected 
afterwards.  I  do  not  think  this  is  quite  true.  I  am 
of  opinion  that  our  allotment  gardens  are,  on  the 
whole,  well  cultured  all  the  year  round,  regard  being 


had  to  the  time  of  the  year.  As  autumn  draws  on, 
the  evenings  become  very  short,  and  there  is  little 
time  for  work  on  the  allotment.  The  Saturday 
afternoon  is  ofien  very  wet,  and  when  that  is  so  the 
week  sometimes  has  to  pass  with  little  or  nothing 
done,  unless  there  be  moonlight.  The  gardens  are 
generally  well  furnished  with  green  stuff — Kales, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Broccolis,  and  Turnips  especially 
— during  the  winter  months.  The  allotment  holders 
plant  out  their  winter  stuff  between  their  early 
Potatos,  at  the  end  of  June.  The  result  is  they  get 
a  good  start,  and  quickly  cover  the  ground  when  the 
Potato  crops  are  lifted. 

The  Need  of  Other  Allotment  Gardens. 
Ealing  Dean  requires  a  considerable  extension  of 
allotments,  because  this  is  the  district  in  which  the 
working  class  element  in  the  community  is  rapidly 
extending.  If  a  portion  of  the  market  garden  land 
by  the  side  of  Lee’s  Nursery  could  be  had  for  the 
purpose  it  would  be  a  great  boon.  A  good  depth  of 
frontage  might  be  reserved  for  building  land,  and 
behind  this  reserved  line  ten  acres  should  be  formed 
into  allotments.  Failing  this,  a  movement  would 
have  to  be  made  north  of  Drayton  Green,  where 
there  is  suitable  land,  if  available.  North  of  Haven 
Lane  allotments  are  also  needed  ;  and  within  that 
extensive  parallelogram  bounded  by  the  Uxbridge 
Road  on  the  north  and  by  the  Grove  on  the  south, 
by  High  Street  on  the  west  and  Oxford  Road  on  the 
east,  there  must  reside  a  large  number  of  workers 
who  would  gladly  hire  and  work  allotment  gardens. 
All  the  land  north  of  the  District  Railway,  and  up 
to  the  Warwick  Road,  with  the  exception  of  a 
building  frontage,  might  probably  be  had  for  allot¬ 
ments,  if  the  necessary  steps  were  taken  to  secure 
it.  Allotment  gardens  are  ten  times  better  than  a 
ridiculous  ornamental  lake  which  is  sometimes  advo¬ 
cated,  which  would  never  be  anything  better  than  a 
duck-pond,  and  a  death-trap  for  the  young.  And 
we  want  a  real,  and  not  a  sham  Allotment  Act — an 
Act  framed  to  answer  to  a  want,  and  not  merely  to 
catch  votes  ;  and  with  it  a  public-spirited  local  body 
who  will  compassionate  the  poor — given  these,  and 
a  substantial  addition  to  our  allotment  gardens 
might  be  looked  for  at  no  distant  date. — R.  D. 


NOTES  FROM  PENNSYLVANIA. 

F'rom  the  first  day  I  set  foot  on  American  soil,  it  has 
been  my  ambition  to  experience  the  various  changes 
from  the  temperate  to  the  tropical  climes.  My 
desire  is  now  half  consummated,  and  I  ask  myself, 
what  is  the  result?  Well,  I  am  more  discontented 
and  uncomfortable  than  I  was  when  the  foolish  idea 
struck  me  some  years  ago  that  the  old  country  was 
too  slow.  A  gardener's  life  here,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  is  one  continual  round  of  drudgery,  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  farmer,  coachmr.n,  and  houseman,  etc.  Well, 
it  takes  the  conceit  out  of  us,  and  we  often  wonder 
where  the  "  dignity  of  labour"  is  that  schoolboys 
rhyme  of  and  men  shout  about  who  never  know 
what  it  is  to  fight  Rose  bugs  and  kill  weeds  with  old 
Sol  right  overhead,  and  the  temperature  ioo°  in  the 
shade. 

I  afn  now  temporarily  located  in  one  of  the  wealthy 
suburbs  of  Philadelphia,  the  Quaker  city,  the  city  of 
William  Penn,  the  most  regularly  built,  and  most 
charitable  city  in  the  United  States.  From  a  horti¬ 
cultural  point  of  view  it  ranks  behind  New  York  and 
Boston,  and  to  the  gardener  who  determines  to  cross 
the  ocean,  I  would  recommend  these  latter  cities. 

The  month  of  June  was  hot  and  scorching,  with  the 
usual  accompaniment  of  insect  pests,  the  most 
determined  and  destructive  of  which  is  the  Rose  bug. 
They  appear  about  the  first  of  June  in  appalling 
numbers,  just  when  the  Roses  are  in  their  glory,  and 
they  seem  to  blight  every  Rosebud  they  touch. 
They  prefer  pink  and  white  to  other  shades,  and  they 
eat  holes  and  blacken  the  petals,  and  ruin  them  for 
any  purpose  whatever.  The  best  remedy  is  persistent 
hand  picking  every  moment  you  can  spare.  I  have 
experimented  with  the  whole  catalogue  of  insecticides, 
and  the  most  satisfactory  was  Hughes’  Fir  Tree  Oil, 
an  imported  product.  A  continuous  application 
strong  enough  to  cause  death  to  the  insects,  also 
meant  death  to  the  Roses.  By  spraying  them 
to-night  you  have  ten  thousand  deaths  to  your 
account,  by  to-morrow  night  half  a  million  will  be 
awaiting  destruction. 

When  the  Roses  gave  out  the)'  attacked  the 
Grapes,  settling  on  the  bunches  just  while  in  flower, 
destroying  the  crop  completely.  In  desperation  I 


syringed  them  with  white  Hellebore  with  the  desired 
result.  They  decamped  to  plague  some  one  else, 
and  I  slept  the  better  for  it.  Next  year  I  shall  apply 
Hellebore  to  the  Roses  early  in  the  season.  But 
my  advice  to  owners  of  gardens  here  is,  never  to 
attempt  to  grow  Roses  in  the  open  air  on  a  large 
scale,  there  is  neither  satisfaction  nor  profit  in  it. 
They  become  unsightly  from  the  ravages  of  insects 
and  the  application  of  antidotes.  A  glass  structure 
amply  repays  itself,  with  one-third  the  attendant 
worry  and  labour  curtailed  by  outside  cuhure. 

Another  vicious  pest  is  the  squash  bug.  He  eats 
the  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  Squash,  Melons  and 
Cucumbers  with  amazing  rapidity,  especially  those 
sown  in  the  open  air  in  May.  This  year  I  placed  a 
few  seeds  in  inverted  sods  in  April  in  hot-bed,  and 
hardened  them  off  and  set  them  out  in  May.  The 
weather  was  warm  and  they  started  to  grow  at  once. 
Result,  I  had  plants  with  vines  two  feet  long,  strong 
and  healthy  before  the  dreadful  bug  made  his 
appearance.  I  planted  seeds  near  by  to  serve  as 
decoys,  and  I  dusted  the  permanent  crop  with  a 
mixture  of  dry  plaster  and  a  little  London  Purple,  a 
sure  protector  from  their  attacks. 

The  same  remedy  means  death  also  to  the  Potato 
bug,  another  inveterate  enemy  of  the  gardener  and 
farmer.  If  not  applied  as  soon  as  washed  off  by 
rains  the  crop  stands  a  chance  of  being  ruined. 
They  hatch  three  times  a  year.  The  Cherry  crop 
was  a  failure  throughout  the  county,  owing  to  the 
spring  rains,  which  were  unusually  heavy,  causing 
the  fruit  to  rot.  Peaches,  Plums,  Apricots,  etc., 
promise  a  fair  crop.  Grapes  are  showing  a  heavy 
crop,  but  much  will  depend  on  the  season  holding 
out  as  it  promises. — Jas.  S.  Reid,  Ashbourne,  Pa., 
U.S. A. 

ROTATED  N^CROPPING. 

A  few  remarks  on  this  subject  may  prove  useful  to 
some  of  your  younger  readers,  as  one  of  the  most 
important  of  a  gardener's  duties  is  that  ofsupplying  his 
employer’s  table  constantly  with  good  and  well-grown 
vegetables  ;  and  closely  connected  with  this  subject  is 
the  regular  cropping  of  the  garden  in  proper  rota¬ 
tion.  The  requirements  of  different  families  are  so 
varied  that  what  would  apply  in  one  case  would  be 
unsuited  in  another,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay 
down  any  set  of  rules  that  would  be  applicable  under 
all  circumstances. 

1  o  a  practised  eye  nothing  gives  more  satisfaction 
than  to  see  a  kitchen  garden  well  and  judiciously 
cropped,  and  apart  from  that  when  it  is  indifferently 
done  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  gardener  and  a  direct  loss 
to  the  employer.  One  acre  of  kitchen  garden  well 
and  skilfully  managed  will  in  some  instances  yield  as 
much  produce  as  two  where  it  is  only  indifferently 
done,  as  is  too  often  the  case  where  land  is  plentiful 
and  there  is  not  sufficient  strength  to  keep  it  up. 
I  do  not  advocate  small  gardens  in  which  the  gar¬ 
dener  may  be  so  cramped  up  for  room  that  he  has 
not  sufficient  ground  for  his  crops  ;  but  I  do  advo¬ 
cate  a  reasonable  extent  according  to  the  wants  of 
the  house,  because  it  will  afford  more  pleasure  and 
as  much  profit  as  a  larger  one,  and  there  can  be  no 
real  pleasure  in  inspecting  a  garden  in  which  the 
crops  are  partially  hidden  with  weeds  and  is  other¬ 
wise  in  an  untidy  state,  or,  to  be  still  plainer,  where 
two  men  have  to  do  the  work  of  four.  No  such 
garden  can  satisfy  either  the  eye  or  the  mind  of  the 
owner,  but  give  the  same  two  men  two  men’s  work 
to  do  and  we  shall  find,  whether  we  look  at  it  in  a 
commercial  light  or  in  any  other  light,  that  the 
results  are  more  satisfactory. 

Spring  is  the  time  when  the  real  work  of  the 
kitchen  gardener  begins  ;  the  mind  must  be  carried 
somewhat  in  advance  of  the  work,  for  with  only  a 
moderate  amount  of  forethought  the  gardener  can 
see  one  whole  season  before  him,  and  with  only  a 
little  preparation  can  select  the  sites  for  his  crops 
another  year.  A  plan  of  the  garden  should  be  kept, 
and  the  ground  divided  into  portions,  and  a  careful 
record  kept  of  all  crops,  trenchings,  and  manurings. 
One  portion  of  the  garden  will  be  required  for  the 
season’s  supply  of  Peas,  commencing  at  one  side  with 
the  first  and  continuing  them  so  throughout. 
Between  the  rows  of  Peas  may  be  sown  a  row  of 
summer  Spinach,  Radishes,  or  Lettuces,  and  as  the 
early  Peas  are  ready  to  come  away  the  ground  would 
come  in  for  Brussels  Sprouts  or  winter  Broccoli.  As 
the  later  Peas  are  removed  the  ground  may  be  filled 
with  spring  Broccoli  up  to  the  middle  of  August,  and 
the  following  summer  this  piece  would  only  want 
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what  I  may  call  a  short  crop  such  as  dwarf  Beans  or 
early  Potatos,  so  that  the  next  winter  it  could  be 
trenched  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  frost. 

Another  portion  of  the  garden  I  will  suppose  is 
cropped  with  Celery,  and  the  following  summer  this 
same  portion  will  come  in  well  for  the  crop  of  Onions, 
Carrots,  Parsnips,  and  Beetroot,  for  which  the  extra 
moving  of  the  soil  necessarily  attending  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  Celery  has  rendered  peculiarly  fitting.  After 
the  Onions  are  removed  the  ground  will  come  in  well 
for  a  bed  cf  spring  Cabbage  to  be  planted  in  the 
autumn.  When  the  other  crops  are  removed  and 
the  ground  has  been  well  manured  and  trenched 
during  winter,  it  will  serve  for  an  early  crop  of  Cauli¬ 
flowers  the  next  spring,  and  for  the  first  batch  of 
Brussels  Sprouts.  The  Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers 
should  be  succeeded  by  Leeks  or  a  crop  of  winter 
Spinach.  Another  portion  may  have  half  set  apart 
in  the  spring  for  Savoys,  as  these  do  best  when 
planted  in  June  upon  soil  that  has  not  been  previously 
exhausted  by  a  crop  the  same  season.  The  other 
part  may  be  planted  with  early  and  second  early 
Potatos,  to  be  followed  with  Walcheren  Broccoli, 
Sprouting  Broccoli,  Borecoles,  etc. 

Then  there  would  be  early  Turnips,  Salsify, 
Scorzonera,  as  well  as  Broad  Beans,  Scarlet  Run¬ 
ners,  and  dwarf  Beans  ;  but  as  these  are  chiefly  sum¬ 
mer  crops  they  should  have  a  quarter  devoted  to 
their  use  upon  which  in  the  previous  year  grew  the 
strong-growing  Broccoli,  etc.  The  early  Turnips 
might  come  away  in  time  for'  a  crop  of  Lettuce  or 
other  salading  the  same  year. 

Bush  fruits,  such  as  Currants,  Gooseberries,  and 
Raspberries,  should  have  a  quarter  devoted  to  them 
exclusively  and  where  they  would  be  more  produc¬ 
tive  than  if  distributed  all  over  the  garden,  where 
they  are  continually  being  knocked  about  and  bruised- 
by  wheelbarrows,  and  besides  are  always  in  the  way. 
Such  things  as  Rhubarb,  Seakale,  Globe  Artichokes, 
and  other  permanent  crops  should  be  grown  near 
together  because  some  of  them  are  untidy  subjects, 
and  if  dotted  here  and  there  about  the  garden  render 
it  both  unsightly  and  unmanageable. 

Many  of  the  herbs  require  a  warm  border,  but 
such  as  Tarragon,  Fennel,  etc.,  would  do  with  a  less 
favoured  spot.  I  have  endeavoured  in  these  few  re¬ 
marks  to  give  an  outline  of  the  subject ;  but  unless 
the  ground  is  deeply  dug  or  trenched,  no  change  or 
rotation  of  cropping  will  be  satisfactory,  and  the 
importance  of  doing  this  thoroughly  is  more  and 
more  shown  the  longer  it  is  practised.  I  would 
strongly  recommend  young  gardeners  to  well  study 
this  subject,  for  to  become  a  proficient  hand  it  re¬ 
quires  much  thought  as  well  as  practice. — A.  IV., 
Bella  Vista,  Nortlifield. 

- - 

THE  ROSE  GARDEN  AT 

THE  CHICAGO  EXHIBITION. 

Anyone  standing  in  the  beautiful  bower  of  Roses  on 
the  World’s  Fair  grounds  would  imagine  himself  in 
the  famed  Vale  of  Cashmere,  which  Moore  has  so 
beautifully  pictured  in  his  story  of  Lalla  Rookh. 
To  be  there  in  the  early  morning,  when  the  dew 
glistens  on  the  Rose’s  cheeks  like  diamonds  glittering 
on  a  queen’s  at  a  ball,  is  enough  to  bring  forth  from 
the  most  indifferent  breast  an  exclamation  of 
pleasure. 

This  beautiful  spot  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
south  end  of  the  wooded  island.  It  is  partially 
surrounded  by  Oak  trees,  the  north  end  opening  out 
to  the  centre  of  the  island.  There  are  some  three 
dozen  beds  surrounded  by  an  irregular  border,  the 
whole  covering  about  one  acre. 

The  design  in  itself  is  very  attractive  ;  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  are  four  beds  forming  a  circle.  These  are  filled 
with  one  hundred  varieties  of  Clematis  on  bamboo 
balloons.  Some  new  Gladiolus  have  been  planted 
between  the  Clematis.  Next  to  these  are  circular 
beds  of  standard  Roses,  sent  from  Flungary  ;  these, 
it  may  be  said,  are  not  what  we  would  like  them  to 
be  for  an  occasion  like  this.  Surrounding  these  are 
beds  of  dwarf  Roses  from  the  different  countries, 
with  France,  Germany,  and  England  not  heard  from 
yet. 

It  is  well-known  that  the  soil  of  Chicago  is  not  the 
best  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Rose,  and,  despite  this 
fact,  with  the  many  other  handicaps,  these  Roses 
have  done  remarkably  well.  The  three  beds  con¬ 
taining  those  sent  from  California,  however,  seem  to 
outdo  all  the  others.  They  have  done  splendidly, 
and  upon  investigating  the  cause  we  find  them 
budded  on  what  is  believed  to  be  a  wild  Rose  from 


China.  However,  the  roots  are  very  vigorous  and 
brittle  and  seem  to  give  the  plant  more  nourishment 
than  the  old  Manetti,  which  is  not  suited  to  the 
light,  sandy  soil  here.  American  Beauty,  Magna 
Charta,  Baroness  de  Rothschild,  Her  Majesty, 
Merveille  de  Lyon,  and  such  Roses  as  are  of 
vigorous  growth  seem  to  be  doing  the  best,  and 
though  they  have  made  but  little  growth,  yet  they 
have  bloomed  profusely. 

Many  varieties  of  Honeysuckles  are  planted 
round  the  edges  of  all  the  Rose  beds.  These  will  be 
arranged  as  a  low  trellis  ;  this  is  a  grand  idea. 
Honeysuckle  and  Roses  are  "chum  flowers,"  and  in 
addition  to  adding  a  profusion  of  contrasting  bloom 
it  will  shade  the  Roses  from  the  scorching  sun. 
New  varieties  of  Nasturtiums  are  growing  round 
many  of  the  beds,  whilst  in  the  border  which  frames 
the  Rose  gardens  are  planted  many  herbaceous 
novelties.  This  border  is  marked  with  a  trellis  of 
Honeysuckle  and  Climbing  Roses,  which  will  also 
form  arches  of  beauty  and  sweetness  over  the  four 
entrances  to  the  garden.  The  edge  of  the  border  is 
planted  with  3,000  Phlox  bifida  which  Chief  Thorpe 
has  had  collected  from  the  fields  close  by.  It  is  a 
lovely  mauvish-white  flower  closely  resembling 
Phlox  subulata.  This  will  next  year  appear  like  a 
fringe  of  delicate  lace  on  a  rose-embroidered  pillow. 

Above  this  is  a  row  of  Gvnothera  Youngii  which 
were  sent  here  by  Bassett.  They  were  planted  out 
early  in  May  in  light  soil,  and  when  about  a  foot 
high  were  laid  down  in  a  ribbon.  They  are  now  be¬ 
yond  doubt  the  most  beautiful  yellow  flowers  in 
these  parts.  They  have  been  a  mass  of  rich  yellow 
blooms  for  the  past  month  and  many  thousands 
showing.  They  frame  the  Rose  gardens  like  a  heavy 
gilt  frame  round  a  canvas  of  Roses,  and  excite  ad¬ 
miration  from  all  who  see  them.  Yellow  is  a  scarce 
colour  in  the  summer  time  ;  perhaps  there  is  not  a 
bed  of  yellow  in  all  the  parks  of  Chicago.  It  is  too 
hot  for  Calceolarias  here,  but  CEnothera  Youngii 
will,  if  it  is  treated  as  above  and  planted  out  in  the 
open,  make  one  of  the  prettiest  effects  in  either  a 
ribbon  or  bed. 

Of  course  many  more  famous  Rose  growers  intend 
to  send  exhibits,  and  by  the  1st  June  ’93  the  Rose 
gardens  of  the  World's  Fair  will  be  a  lovely  bower 
of  Nature’s  queen,  to  whom  the  members  of  the 
American  Rose  Society  will  have  to  apologize  for 
not  acknowledging  her  claims  long  before. — James 
Davis,  in  The  Florists'  Exchange. 

- - 

CROSS-BRED  STREPTO- 

CARPUS. 

Improvement  is  gradually  being  effected  in  this  now 
popular  class  of  plants,  and  we  hope  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  they  will  enjoy  a  greater  standing 
than  they  already  do  in  gardens.  Their  floriferous 
nature  and  the  small  amount  of  artificial  heat 
they  require  even  in  winter  to  bring  them  through 
should  all  tell  in  their  favour  for  the  popular  esteem. 
A  fine  display  appeared  at  the  Temple  Show  last 
spring  from  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea,  where  a  large  number  of  the  same  plants 
may  still  be  seen  in  flower.  Another  batch  of  them 
has  had  their  flower  stalks  cut  off  and  the  plants 
selves  committed  to  the  soil  in  a  specially  prepared 
bed  in  one  of  the  intermediate  houses.  They  are  evi. 
dently  commencing  to  root,  for  a  second  good  crop 
of  flowers  is  now  on  the  move,  and  will  bloom  in  a 
couple  or  three  weeks,  so  that  a  display  till  the 
end  of  the  season  may  be  reckoned  upon. 

At  present,  however,  the  chief  centre  of  attraction 
is  a  large  batch  of  seedlings,  now  finely  in  bloom,  as 
far  as  the  first  sowing  is  concerned,  and  which  was 
made  last  December,  or  just  seven  months  ago;  but 
they  commenced  to  bloom  over  a  month  ago.  A 
second  sowing  made  in  January,  that  is,  six  months 
ago,  is  also  commencing  to  flower  freely.  By  May 
next  they  will  be  about  the  same  age  as  the  plants 
shown  at  the  Temple  last  spring.  An  endless  variety 
of  colour  may  be  noted  in  the  flowers,  some  of  which 
are  of  large  size  ;  the  more  intensely  coloured  types 
are  being  selected  at  present,  as  well  as  tints  not 
formerly  possessed,  but  which  it  is  desirable  to 
develop.  The  palest  is  undoubtedly  a  pure  white, 
without  any  of  the  stripes  or  markings  so  prevalent 
in  the  throat.  The  white  varieties  with  three  broad 
bands  of  various  shades  of  pale  and  dark  rose,  purple, 
crimson,  or  violet  are  also  very  pretty.  Then  there 
is  magenta,  rose-purple,  blue-purple,  mauve,  rose, 
lilac,  purple,  pale  blue,  and  striped  in  the  throat,  and 


other  shades  too  numerous  to  mention.  The  selec¬ 
tion  of  varieties  of  distinct  shades  of  colour,  either 
for  named  varieties  or  as  standard  sorts  from  which 
to  select  seeds,  is  only  a  question  of  time  ;  but  there 
is  still  a  wide  field,  we  hope,  for  enterprise  in  this 
interesting  garden  race  of  flowers,  which  as  a  race, we 
hope,  is  only  yet  in  its  infancy. 

Seedlings  bear  from  two  to  six  flowers  on  a 
peduncle,  while  old  plants  carry  from  twelve  to  six¬ 
teen.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  size 
and  numbers  like  that  can  hardly  ever  be  concomi¬ 
tant  in  any  race  of  flowers ;  from  this  point  the 
strain  might  be  selected  and  developed  along  two 
distinct  lines,  namely,  for  size  of  flowers,  and 
secondly,  for  numbers,  irrespective  of  size.  Both 
types  would  be  sure  to  find  plenty  of  admirers.  We 
noted  a  peloric  flower  with  six  segments,  each  of 
which  had  a  violet  band  running  down  into  the 
throat.  It  would  be  a  distinct  advance  from  a  horti¬ 
cultural  standpoint,  if  it  would  prove  constant,  but 
nature  is  often  very  fickle. 

BALSAMS. 

There  are  several  species  of  Impatiens  enjoying  a 
greater  or  less  amount  of  popularity,  but  that 
universally  known  as  the  Balsam  is  I.  Balsamina, 
which  although  still  widely  grown  is  not  so  popular  as 
it  was  twelve  to  fifteen  years  ago.  There  are  growers 
and  growers  of  Balsams,  but  very  few  can  or  wil 
take  the  trouble  to  bring  them  to  that  perfection  of 
which  they  are  capable  under  skilled  management. 
As  they  grow  rapidly  they  must  receive  close  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  very  first.  The  seeds  should  be  sown 
in  pans  of  sandy  but  rich  light  soil  and  placed  where 
there  is  a  bottom  heat  of  65°,  and  as  soon  as  the 
seeds  have  germinated,  the  pans  must  be  placed  as 
near  the  glass  as  possible  to  prevent  the  seedlings 
from  getting  drawn.  When  the  first  true  leaf  makes 
its  appearance,  the  seedlings  should  be  potted  into 
6o’s,  burying  the  stem  up  to  the  cotyledons  if 
possible  so  to  avoid  leggy  stems.  As  the  roots  reach 
the  sides  of  the  pots  give  further  shifts  according  to 
the  rate  of  progress,  keeping  them  in  a  moderately 
high  temperature  close  to  the  glass  with  plenty  of 
ventilation  to  maintain  a  short-jointed  and  sturdy 
condition. 

At  a  very  early  stage  flowers  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  main  stems,  but  these  should  be  picked 
off  to  encourage  a  vigorous  development  of  the  side 
branches.  The  latter  should  be  tied  out  as  they 
grow  to  admit  air  into  the  centre  of  the  plant,  as 
this  encourages  continued  growth,  an  absolute 
essential  if  plants  of  good  size  and  form  are 
required.  When  Balsams  were  popular  as  exhibition 
plants,  he  could  only  expect  to  succeed  who  adopted 
this  method  of  treatment,  artificial  as  it  seems.  The 
same  treatment  has  to  be  given  to  I.  Sultani  if  the 
grower  would  secure  healthy  plants  a  yard  in 
diameter. 

Pyramidal  specimens  18  in  to  2  ft  high  and  15  in 
to  18  in.  or  more  in  diameter  at  the  base  may  be 
obtained  without  any  training  whatever,  provided 
the  plants  are  shifted  on  when  they  require  it  and 
are  afforded  plenty  of  space  for  development,  free 
exposure  to  light  and  air  and  liberal  treatment  in  the 
matter  of  watering.  Liquid  manure  is  also  of 
great  assistance  to  them  when  making  their 
growth. 

A  batch  of  double-flowered  Balsams  of  good 
quality,  may  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick,  and  which  have 
been  grown  on  without  any  training  whatever,  and 
form  pyramidal  specimens  18  in.  to  2  ft.  high.  The 
larger  proportion  of  them  have  pure  white  flowers 
with  light  green  stems.  Others  are  flesh-coloured 
with  a  darker  centre  and  metallic  looking  stems.  A 
third  series  have  blush  flowers ;  while  the  darkest 
variety  has  brilliant  carmine  flowers  fading  to  rosy 
carmine  more  or  less  tinted  with  purple.  All  .are 
branched  from  the  base,  but  the  branches  from  the 
axils  of  the  cotyledons  are  sometimes  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  next  branch  than  are  the  succeed¬ 
ing  branches  from  one  another.  They  only  illustrate 
the  old  difficulty  of  keeping  the  plants  dwarf,  owing 
to  the  tendency  of  the  internodes  of  the  stem  to 
elongate  when  the  conditions  are  not  absolutely  such 
as  to  prevent  it. 

- — f- - 

Butterflies  to  the  number  of  150,000  will  be  shown 
in  the  Pennsylvania  exhibit  at  the  World  s  Fair. 
The  collection  is  said  to  be  the  most  complete  and 
finest  in  the  world. 
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BORDER  CARNATIONS. 

As  the  popular  flower  of  the  timeCarnations  are  having 
it  all  their  own  way,  and  concurrently  with  the  period 
of  their  greatest  beauty  comes  that  of  propagating  or 
layering  them  for  the  next  display  twelve  months 
hence.  In  this  respect  the  plants  are  comparable  to 
Chrysanthemums,  although  the  labour  attached  to 
them  is  infinitely  smaller.  Planting  out,  staking  the 
flowers,  and  layering  are  the  chief  items  of 
labour,  but  it  may  be  said  also  that  they  have  to  be 
kept  in  pots  during  winter  at  Chelsea  in  the  nursery 
of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Son,  because  the  ground  has 
to  be  occupied  with  pot  vines.  On  the  whole  the 
labour  attached  to  them  is  small,  and  their  beauty 
infinite  while  it  lasts,  either  in  the  beds  or  for  cut 
flowers. 

The  beds  were  in  their  prime  when  we  examined 
them  the  other  day  ;  but  of  the  extensive  collection 
we  singled  out  only  a  few  of  the  best  of  the  leading 
types.  The  bulk  of  them  are  ostensibly  for  border 
work,  but  some  of  them  are  known  by  the  best  of 
cultivators  to  be  well  suited  for  pot  culture  as  well 
even  in  winter.  Yellow  varieties  in  most  gardens 
are  a  failure,  although  Pride  of  Penshurst  does  fairly 
well  in  some  soils.  kVe  can  speak  of  the  behaviour 
of  Germania  at  Chelsea,  some  being  grown  under 
glass  and  in  a  large  bed  in  the  open.  In  the  latter  case 
the  stems  are  2  ft.  high  with  an  abundanc  of 
“grass”  6  in.  to  12  in.  long.  We  should  consider 
it  the  best  yellow  for  outdoor  work  on  account  of 
its  vigour.  Flowers  for  cutting  or  any  other  purpose 
may  be  had  in  abundance,  and  in  fine  condition  too. 
Like  all  the  rest  this  variety  was  planted  out  in  the 
third  week  of  March.  There  were  several  other 
yellow  varieties,  including  Almira,  but  we  should 
give  the  preference  to  Germania.  Leander  is  a  taller 
sort,  but  the  young  shoots  are  poorer  and  the  shape 
not  so  good  as  that  cf  the  last  named. 

Several  white  varieties  are  grown,  more  or  less 
excellent  in  their  way,  but  for  purity,  size,  dwarf 
free-flowering  habit  and  shape,  that  named  Mrs.  F. 
Watts  must  take  a  leading  place.  The  stems  are 
only  12  in.  to  14  in.  high.  The  other  white  varieties 
we  noted  were  Comte  de  Chambord  and  Gloire  de 
Nancy,  both  somewhat  in  the  way  of  the  Malmaison 
type,  with  broad  glaucous^  leaves  and  large  white 
flowers.  The  last-named  is  the  purest,  for  Comte  de 
Chambord  is  slightly  tinted  flesh,  at  least  during  ex¬ 
pansion.  Going  from  the  pale  to  the  darker  colours, 
we  may  notice  the  pink  varieties  ;  and  here  we  must 
give  the  palm  to  Rose  Celeste,  a  beautiful  rosy-pink 
variety  of  delicate  hue  that  keeps  its  colour  well.  A 
bed  of  it  was  simply  charming  in  its  profusion 
of  flowers.  It  is  also  of  dwarf  habit  and  robust  con¬ 
stitution,  so  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  keeping  a 
stock  of  it.  Dr.  Park  is  rather  a  taller  variety,  with 
larger  flowers  very  freely  produced,  but  we  should 
not  give  the  preference  to  it  on  that  account. 

Scarlet  or  rosy  scarlet  and  red  varieties  are 
numerous,  but  the  leading  place  must  be  given  to 
Winter  Cheer,  by  reason  of  its  bright  colour,  florifer- 
ous  character  and  extremely  dwarf  habit.  The  stems 
are  only  10  in.  to  14  in.  high,  and  bear  flowers  in  all 
stages  of  expansion  ;  it  will,  in  fact,  keep  on  flower¬ 
ing  till  October.  No  other  can  compete  with  it  in 
dwarfness,  while  the  young  shoots  about  the  base 
form  quite  a  bush.  The  flowers  are  of  a  brilliant 
scarlet.  Pot  plants  will  continue  the  flowering 
period  all  the  winter.  The  variety  might  well  be 
termed  perpetual.  Queen  of  the  Bedders  (Turner) 
is  by  no  means  a  refined  flower,  but  its  habit  and 
constitution  are  good,  while  the  large  rosy  scarlet 
flowers  are  produced  in  great  abundance.  Ruby  is 
equally  floriferous,  but  the  brilliant  rosy  scarlet 
flowers  are  liable  to  burn  at  the  edges.  Grant  Allen 
is  similar  in  character,  but  the  scarlet  flowers  shaded 
with  rose  are  less  liable  to  burn  or  bleach  with  the 
sun.  It  is  moreover,  a  more  refined  flower.  The 
brightest  of  this  type  is  Joe  Millet,  with  brilliant  and 
cheerful,  light  scarlet  flowers  that  do  not  burn  in  the 
slightest.  It  grows  about  18 in.  high  and  is  con¬ 
spicuous  even  at  a  distance.  The  variety  named 
Brilliant  is  rose  shaded  with  scarlet,  grows  about  2  ft. 
high  and  is  very  floriferous. 

There  are  some  very  bold  purple-flowered  varie¬ 
ties,  of  which  Purple  Emperor  may  be  reckoned  the 
best  for  exhibition  purposes,  as  it  has  large,  uni¬ 
formly  dark  purple  flowers.  Beauty  of  Foxhall  is  a 
bright  or  magenta-purple  variety  of  great  merit. 
There  is  also  a  tint  of  blue  at  the  edges  of  the  petals, 
and  it  may  be  considered  one  of  the  best  of  this  type. 


Walter  Ware  is  a  deep  purple  with  entire  edges,  and 
grows  about  18  in.  high,  with  plenty  of  grass.  There 
are  several  dark  crimson  types  of  great  merit  for 
those  who  like  flowers  of  this  colour.  Crimson  Pet 
grows  about  20  in.  high,  and  bears  maroon-crimson 
flowers  that  become  darker  as  they  get  older.  Simi¬ 
lar  in  colouris  Wm.  Toby,  with  medium  sized  flowers 
produced  in  great  profusion. 

Many  of  the  Picotees  are  well  suited  for  border 
work,  including  Professor  Goodheart,  a  yellow  ground 
with  orange-salmon  edges,  broad  glaucous  leaves, 
and  a  good  constitution.  A  very  pretty  variety  is 
Alice,  having  a  rosy  ground  of  definite  character  and 
a  crimson  edge.  Quite  another  type  is  J.  B.  Bryant, 
with  an  unusually  broad  crimson-purple  edge  and  a 
white  ground.  Chaste  and  pretty  is  Loddington 
Favourite,  a  white  variety  having  a  delicate  rosy-pink 
edge.  A  somewhat  peculiar  type  is  Fanny  Tromms- 
dorf,  a  German  variety  finely  striped  with  heliotrope 
on  a  white  ground  ;  but  it  is  liable  to  sport  to  a 
heliotrope  self  with  a  satiny  lustre  and  spotted  pink. 
Of  this  peculiar  colour  we  noted  a  finer  sort  in  one 
of  the  houses,  of  a  uniform  heliotrope  tint  and  silvery 
or  satiny  gloss.  Its  flowers  were  also  strongly  fra¬ 
grant.  The  name  of  the  variety  is  Desire  Ardoise 
Nacre.  Another  good  border  flower  is  Karl  Schurz, 
with  a  broad  crimson-lake  edge  and  a  white  ground. 

Flaked  and  bizarre  types  are  also  grown  in  some 
variety,  but  we  noted  only  a  few  of  the  more  striking, 
including  Harry  Veitch,  a  light  and  pleasing  rose 
flake  raised  by  Ernest  Benary,  Erfurt.  The  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield  is  distinctly  flaked  with  crimson,  or 
rather  chocolate,  on  a  deep  red  ground.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  amount  of  flowers  that  have  been  cut 
for  exhibition  purposes,  no  impression  has  been  made 
upon  the  collection,  which  we  were  fortunate  in  see¬ 
ing  at  its  best. 

- - 

ODONTOGLOSSUM 

CRISPUM. 

There  are  but  few  of  the  Odontoglots  which  possess 
so  much  beauty  as  does  a  well-grown  plant  of  O. 
crispum  when  in  flower.  Much  has  been  written 
about  its  fascinating  charms,  its  habit,  its  culture, 
and  I  think  its  renown  is  now  everywhere  known. 
Experts  and  novices  have  repeatedly  given  us  their 
opinions  respecting  its  merits.  The  press  has  paid 
considerable  attention  to  it,  and  has  directed  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  its  superlative  qualities. 
Financiers  and  speculators  have  reaped  golden 
harvests  as  the  result  of  good  importations,  and 
much  good  has  been  done  and  much  benefit  derived 
from  such  "  labours  of  love.”  Anyone  with  means 
can  buy  a  few  dozen  plants  of  it.  But,  alas  !  how 
often  is  the  result  failure  ? 

Perhaps  the  best  way  of  obtaining  a  collection  of 
Odontoglots,  or  indeed  of  any  other  Orchids  is  to 
buy  the  imported  bulbs.  In  my  experience  this  has 
been  the  most  satisfactory,  and  to  anyone  who  knows 
how  to  treat  the  imported  masses  after  he  has  pro¬ 
cured  them,  I  would  say  by  all  means  buy  imported 
bulbs.  Assuming  that  we  have  before  us  an  impor¬ 
tation  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  just  unpacked  from  the 
case— ugly,  worth'ess-looking  things  they  are — and 
we  wish  in  twelve  months  time  to  transform  these 
“  dry  bones  ”  into  living,  beautiful  plants,  perhaps 
bearing  in  some  cases  two  or  three  spikes  of  their 
lovely  blossoms  ;  how  are  we  to  proceed  ?  First, 
wash  the  pseudo-bulbs  very  carefully  in  tepid  water, 
so  as  to  thoroughly  cleanse  them  from  all  parasites 
both  insect  and  fungoid,  which  are  almost  certain  to 
be  there  ;  cut  away  all  dead  roots,  bulbs,  leaves,  etc. ; 
in  short,  make  them  perfectly  clean.  At  the  shady 
cool  end  of  the  stove  spread  a  mat  on  the  stage,  and 
on  the  top  pf  this  a  layer  of  broken  crocks,  washed 
and  perfectly  clean  ;  place  the  cleansed  bulbs  base 
downwards  on  these,  and  syringe  them  several  times  a 
day,  being  guided  by  the  brightness  of  the  weather. 
The  sun's  rays  must  be  shaded  off  with  fine  straw 
paper,  gradually  admitting  more  light  as  the  young 
growths  make  their  appearance. 

When  the  rootlets  appear,  and  before  they  attain 
any  large  size,  and  the  growths  are  beginning  to 
nicely  develop  themselves,  put  the  masses  into  pots 
of  suitable  size,  three  parts  filled  with  clean  crocks 
and  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal ;  place  one  or  two  lumps 
of  very  fibrous  peat  on  the  top  of  this,  as  close  as  ex¬ 
pedient  to  the  young  rootlets.  Let  the  bulbs  be  set 
as  firmly  as  circumstances  will  admit,  and  upright  on 
this  until  they  have  laid  hold  of  the  material  with 
their  roots,  syringing  periodically  as  they  develop. 


After  a  time  press  carefully  and  firmly  into  the  pot 
other  pieces- of  fibrous  peat,  so  as  to  form  a  mound 
around  the  pseudo-bulbs,  at  the  same  time  taking 
care  that  the  bulbs  rest  on  the  summit— as  nearly  as 
possible — of  the  mound,  and  plant  over  with  fresh, 
green  sphagnum.  At  this  stage  they  can  be  removed 
into  a  cooler  temperature.  The  sphagnum  must 
always  be  kept  fresh  and  green  ;  and  in  order  to 
accomplish  this,  rather  plentiful  supplies  of  water 
must  be  given.  As  long  as  the  sphagnum  is  in  good 
condition,  the  plant  itself  is  certain  to  be  right ;  the 
sphagnum  should  never  be  allowed  to  become  dry. 
After  the  first  leaves  are  fully  developed,  they  may 
be  moved  into  their  proper  quarters  in  the  cool 
house,  and  grow  on  there,  giving  them  plenty  of 
moisture  and  ventilation.  In  all  probability  many 
of  them  will  flower  the  first  year. 

This  mode  of  treatment  is  about  the  most  success¬ 
ful,  and  one  that  never  fails.  After  the  plants  are 
established  nothing  is  required  but  the  necessary 
ventilation,  watering,  and  syringing.  In  very  bright 
weather  they  should  be  slightly  sprayed  over  with 
the  syringe  at  least  four  times  a  day,  and  the  floor  of 
the  house  should  be  kept  constantly  damp.  Plenty 
of  water  must  be  supplied  to  the  roots  if  the  drain¬ 
age  is  in  good  order,  and  the  potting  compost  is  of  a 
porous  nature.  Too  much  water  can  scarcely  be 
applied  ;  at  least,  such  is  mv  conclusion  after  six 
years’  constant  experience  with  this  lovely  species. 
When  they  grow  too  large  for  the  pots  in  which  they 
have  been  established,  they  must  be  carefully  moved 
into  a  larger  size.  When  any  of  the  pseudo-bulbs 
decay,  they  must  be  cut  out  with  a  sharp  knife.  One 
of  the  most  desirable  features  about  O.  crispum  is 
that  it  will  succeed  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner  in 
company  with  such  plants  as  the  Clivias,  Dracaena 
congesta,  Ferns,  and  similar  subjects. — C.  H.B. 

SPOT  ON*~GRAPES. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  Grapes  which  are 
subject  to  the  well-known  “  spot,”  but  Lady  Downes 
Seedling  is  more  liable  to  the  malady  than  any  other 
Grape  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and  the  means 
of  preventing  it  has  often  enough  been  submitted  to 
readers  of  the  various  gardening  papers.  A  dry 
atmosphere,  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  earl)' 
opening  of  the  top  lights  are  precautions  which  are 
often  advised,  but  some  do  all  that  and  still  the  spot 
does  its  usual  amount  of  mischief  till  colouring 
begins,  when  the  skins  of  the  berries  seem  to  become 
more  elastic  and  the  “  spot  ”  gradually  disappears, 
but  not  before  the  bunches  are  sadly  mutilated  and 
disfigured. 

Some  treat  the  “spot”  as  myth,  simply  because  they 
are  not  liable  to  suffer  from  it,  and  proprietors  of 
vineries  occasionally  come  into  conflict  with  their 
gardeners  as  being  incompetent  when  the  disease 
appears  and  it  is  not  mastered.  Plenty  of  air  and 
dryness  are  very  desirable  agents  in  warding  off 
“spot,”  but  a  brisk  temperature  is  also  essential  to 
keep  matters  right,  and  not  only  is  early  airing 
necessary,  but  air  at  the  top  especially  should  be 
kept  on  at  night  as  well  as  in  the  day  in  order  to 
prevent  damp  settling  on  the  berries.  I  always  did 
fairly  well  in  saving  Grapes  by  free  air  and  dryness, but 
have  always  done  much  better  when  the  pipes  were 
kept  warm,  thus  creating  a  free  circulation  of  air  in 
the  house.  The  “  brisk  ”  heat  practice  I  adopted  from 
instruction  received  from  the  late  Mr.  Wildsmitb, 
of  Heckfield,  who  grew  capital  Lady  Downes 
Grapes. — S  tirli  ng. 

- -**■ - 

FORCING  SHRUBS. 

In  conversation  recently  with  a  nurseryman  on  the 
subject  of  the  preparation  of  shrubs  forced  one  year 
for  a  similar  operation  the  next,  I  found  myself  quite 
in  touch  with  his  views  regarding  the  proper  mode 
of  treatment,  which  might  be  summed  up  as 
follows  : — Get  them  to  make  their  growth  early,  and 
to  ripen  and  rest  them  thoroughly  while  there  is 
good  foliage  on  the  plants.  Those  forced  early,  such 
as  Staphyleas,  Andromedas,  Azalea  Mollis, 
Hydrangea  panniculata  grandiflora,  Laurestinus, 
Lilacs,  Prunus,  Rhododendrons,  Deutzias,  and 
Viburnums,  should  be  given  the  benefit  of  heat  and 
moisture  after  they  have  flowered,  in  order  to  ensure 
good  growth  before  they  are  gradually  hardened  off 
and  eventually  placed  out  in  the  open  air. 

The  pots,  which  by  that  time  should  be  full  of 
roots,  should  be  plunged  in  a  bed  of  ashes  or  old  tan, 
where  the  sun  can  have  full  play  upon  the  plants, 
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and  in  such  a  position  they  will  become  firm, 
matured  early,  and  consequently  well  prepared  for 
early  forcing.  We  have  had  a  number  of  such  forced 
shrubs  turned  out  of  their  pots  into  rather  firm 
ground,  where  they  will  remain  till  the  forcing  sea¬ 
son  begins,  when  they  will  be  lifted  and  potted  up 
firmly.  It  is  an  extravagant  practice  to  throw  away 
the  stock  of  forcing  shrubs  every  season  as  soon  as 
they  have  yielded  their  crop  of  flowers. — Stirling. 


extent  and  flower  poorly  or  not  at  all.  There  are 
many  cultivators  who  take  great  trouble  with  it,  yet 
obtain  very  unsatisfactory  results.  Others,  however, 
succeed  in  establishing  it,  and  are  handsomely  re¬ 
warded  for  their  trouble,  as  maybe  seen  by  reference 
to  the  accompanying  illustration  of  the  porch  of  the 
Sanatorium  at  Harrow  School. 

Some  growers  use  peat  as  a  medium  by  which  to 
keep  the  fleshy  tuberous  roots  cool  and  moist,  and 


and  known  amongst  botanists  as  Tropacolum 
speciosum.  In  far  off  and  bleak  Caithness  it  seems 
equally  at  home,  so  that  its  hardiness  is  thoroughly 
established,  and  the  facts  concerning  its  behaviour  in 
this  country  would  point  to  the  atmospheric  condi¬ 
tions  as  governing  its  success  or  failure. 

Those  who  attempt  its  culture  in  the  south  should 
choose  a  cool  and  moist  position  for  it,  although  not 
a  position  where  stagnant  moisture  exists,  otherwi  s 


The  Flame-flowered  Nasturtium  :  Trop.lolum  Speciosum. 


TROP/EOLUM  SPECIOSUM 

There  are  few  who  have  seen  this  hardy  Tropaeolum 
in  characteristic  condition  but  would  like  to  try  it  in 
their  gardens  if  they  have  any.  It  is  a  native  of 
Chili,  and  seems  to  inherit  the  cooler  and  moister 
portions  of  that  country  judging  from  its  behaviour 
in  this.  In  the  drier  and  more  sunny  south  of  Eng¬ 
land  it  is  very  difficult  to  establish,  and  although  it 
may  take  hold  of  the  soil  and  send  up  shoots  here 
and  there  or  sometimes  plentifully,  yet  the  said 
shoots  in  many  cases  refuse  to  elongate  to  any  great 


are  thus  able  to  get  a  considerable  amount  of  growth 
if  the  plant  does  not  flower.  It  is  quite  different  in 
the  north,  where  it  may  be  planted  anywhere  and  in 
any  exposure  with  equally  successful  results.  The 
fronts  of  many  cottages  and  the  sunny  exposures  of 
railway  sidings  in  Aberdeenshire  are  wreathed  and 
adorned  with  its  flaming  tresses  in  the  same  way 
as  cottages  in  old-fashioned  villages  used  to  be 
adorned  with  the  hedge  Convolvulus  (Convolvulus 
sepium) .  The  front  of  a  hotel  at  the  foot  of  Ben  N evis 
also  presents  a  sight  that  would  charm  would-be 
growers  of  this  plant,  improperly  termed  Nasturtium, 


the  fleshy  rhizomes  would  be  liable  to  rot.  Peat  or 
leaf  soil  may  be  used  to  ameliorate  the  staple  and 
moisture  holding  power  of  the  natural  soil.  A  few 
twiggy  stakes  or  a  trellis  may  be  used  by  which  it 
may  support  itself  by  means  of  its  twisting  petioles. 
We  do  not  know  that  any  cultivators  have  tried  the 
effect  of  standing  some  earthenware  pans  filled  with 
water  about  the  foot  of  the  stems  in  order  to  ensure 
atmospheric  moisture,  but  it  might  be  worth  while 
making  the  experiment.  The  pans  should  be  hidden 
and  made  as  unobtrusive  as  possible,  and  kept  filled 
from  time  to  time. 
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THE  HERBACEOUS  BORDER. 


Choice  Plants  in  Flower. 

Geranium  pratense  flore  pleno. — The  value  of 
the  double  variety  of  the  Meadow  Crane's  Bill 
becomes  apparent  after  the  single  varieties  have  gone 
out  of  bloom.  The  same  applies  to  the  semi-double 
form  (G.  P.  semipleno),  for  they  are  both  late  in  com¬ 
ing  into  bloom  and  last  well.  The  flowers  are  purple 
shaded  with  blue,  quite  full  with  the  petals  gradually 
smaller  to  the  centre.  Sometimes  the  inner  ones 
are  mixed  with  small  sepals,  but  that  is  probably  of 
rare  occurrence.  The  semi-double  variety  has  fewer 
petals  and  less  neatly  arranged.  Division  is  easily 
effected  in  spring. 

Lythrum  virgatum. — The  general  aspect  of  this 
European  species  is  very  similar  to  that  occurring  on 
the  banks  of  our  native  streams,  and  the  purple 
flowers  are  nearly  as  large  ;  but  in  all  other  respects 
the  plant  is  smaller,  with  slender,  twiggy  and  much- 
branched  stems.  The  dry  season  has  no  doubt  con¬ 
tributed  much  to  keep  it  dwarfer  than  it  would  other¬ 
wise  be. 

Campanula  lactiflora. — The  typical  form  of 
this  has  milk  white  flowers  tinted  with  blue,  but  it  is 
rare  in  British  gardens,  although  introduced  from 
the  Caucasus  in  1814.  The  bright  blue  variety  C.  1. 
coerulea  is  the  greatest  favourite  and  really  a  fine 
thing.  The  stems  vary  from  2  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  height 
according  to  soil  and  culture,  bearing  a  panicle  of 
erect,  medium  sized,  bell-shaped  flowers.  It  should 
be  planted  in  the  back  line  of  the  border  if  the  soil  is 
at  all  good,  for  it  is  a  showy  plant. 

Lysimachia  clethroides. — This  Loosestrife  still 
remains  the  best  of  the  white  flowered  species,  on 
account  of  its  long  and  terminal  stout  raceme  of 
bloom.  It  usually  grows  about  18  in.  high  in  the 
open  border,  but  could  probably  be  grown  much 
stronger  by  having  it  planted  in  a  damp  situation,  for 
it  delights  in  plenty  of  moisture. 

Lathyrus  tuberosus. — The  stems  of  this  climber 
are  shorter  than  those  of  several  of  the  more  popular 
species  of  Lathyrus,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  pretty 
herbaceous  subject  with  deep  rose  flowers,  borne  in 
a  short  raceme  of  four  to  five  together.  The 
leaves  are  small  and  consist  of  a  single  pair  of  small 
obovate-elliptic  leaflets.  A  few  branching  stakes 
about  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high  will  be  quite  sufficient  to 
support  it. 

Coronilla  Varia.  —  Most  of  the  Coronillas, 
whether  dwarf  or  tall  and  shrubby  as  in  Coronilla 
Emerus  and  C.  glauca,  have  yellow  flowers  but  those, 
of  the  herbaceous  species  under  notice  are  entirely 
different.  The  standard  is  pale  purple,  the  wings 
blush  and  the  keel  tipped  with  deep  purple.  The 
flowers  are  produced  as  in  the  other  cases  in  a 
circular  whorl,  and  are  suitable  for  border  decoration 
or  to  cut  from.  Propagation  may  be  effected  by 
careful  division  in  spring. 

Veronica  virginica. — The  flowers  of  this  North 
American  species  are  pale  purplish  blue,  sometimes 
white  and  produced  in  a  long  raceme  terminating 
the  stem  or  in  shorter  racemes  terminating  the  few 
short  side  branches.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate  and 
are  borne  in  distinct  whorls  not  merely  pairs  as  in 
most  of  the  other  species.  In  good  soil  the  stems 
attain  a  height  of  3  ft.  to  5  ft.,  so  that  the  back  line 
of  the  border  is  the  most  appropriate  place  for  it. 

SPIR.EA  Ulmaria  flore  pleno. — Our  native 
Meadow  Sweet  is  as  deserving  of  a  place  in  gardens 
as  many  of  the  more  pretentious  but  less  showy 
exotics.  The  double  flowered  form  like  that  of  S. 
filipendula  has  even  more  recommendations,  as  each 
individual  flower  consists  of  a  globular  ball  of  petals 
that  remain  in  position  till  they  wither. 

Aster  pyren^eus. — The  succession  of  Asters  is 
kept  up  by  the  species  under  notice,  and  which  is  a 
native  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  stems  seldom  much 
exceed  a  foot  in  height,  and  the  pale  purple  flowers 
are  produced  in  a  terminal  cluster.  One  good 
feature  of  this  Aster  is  that  no  suckers  or  stolons  are 
produced  from  the  rootstock,  which  therefore 
increases  very  slowly.  Division  may  be  effected  in 
spring,  and  it  should  be  done  carefully,  but  not  with 
a  spade,  otherwise  many  of  the  young  crowns  will 
be  severed  from  the  roots. 

Achillea  Ptarmica  The  Pearl. — There  are 
evidently  several  double  forms  of  this  and  closely 
allied  species  or  varieties.  That  sent  out  under  the 
name  of  the  Pearl  has  larger  flowers  than  those  of 
A.  P.  flore  pleno,  but  equally  pure  in  colour,  and 


therefore  well  adapted  for  cut  flower  purposes. 
Propagation  by  division  is  easily  effected,  but  in 
case  a  large  stock  should  be  required  for  any  purpose, 
cuttings  of  the  moderately  firm  shoots  or  those 
proceeding  from  the  rootstock  in  spring  may  be 
taken. 

Veronica  incana. — This  species  is  frequently 
extensively  propagated  from  seeds,  and  by  that 
means  some  amount  of  variation  has  arisen.  All 
have  foliage  of  a  more  or  less  hoary  aspect  and 
some  are  quite  white.  Those  are  usefully  employed 
for  bedding  purposes,  more  particularly  in  carpet 
bedding.  The  ordinary  forms  are  pretty  and  useful 
however  for  the  front  lines  of  the  herbaceous  border. 

Matricaria  inodora  flore  pleno. — The  double 
white  flowers  of  this  double  Matricaria  are  very 
useful  for  cutting,  and  seeing  that  they  are  produced 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer,  the  plant 
should  find  its  way  into  many  gardens.  The  blooms 
are  nearly  the  size  of  those  of  a  Pompon  Chrysan¬ 
themum.  The  plant  must  be  propagated  from 
cuttings,  as  no  seeds  are  produced. 

- -i- - 

THE  COTTAGERS’  SHOW 

AT  EARL’S  COURT. 

"  A  much  better  show  than  we  anticipated,”  was  the 
general  verdict  of  the  experts  on  Monday,  after 
closely  examining  the  display  of  cottage  garden  pro¬ 
duce  at  Earl’s  Court.  Considering  that  the  day  was 
a  Bank  Holiday,  and  that  Monday  of  all  days  in  the 
week  is  the  worst  for  holding  a  flower  show,  it  was, 
indeed,  a  very  creditable  display,  and  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  an  exceedingly  meritorious  one;  and  that 
nearly  30,000  persons  visited  the  grounds  at  Earl's 
Court  spoke  volumes  for  the  attractiveness  of  the 
programme. 

The  exhibition  was  held  as  usual  in  the  large  hall 
in  the  western  gardens,  and  a  few  of  the  leading 
nurserymen  sent  groups  which  largely  made  up  for 
the  lack  of  specimen  plants  among  the  cottagers’ 
productions.  Thus  Messrs.  Wills  &  Segar  sent  two 
grand  groups  of  their  large  and  handsome  Palms, 
which  splendidly  set  off  the  ends  of  the  two  great 
bays.  In  front  of  one  of  them  Messrs.  John  Laing 
&  Sons  put  up  a  large  and  exceedingly  effective  group 
of  Caladiums  and  other  fine  foliaged  plants,  which 
was  flanked  on  either  side  by  semi-circular  collec¬ 
tions  of  stove  and  greenhouse  flowering  and 
fine  foliaged  plants  from  the  same  firm,  who 
were  deservedly  awarded  a  Gold  Medal. 
Messrs.  Edward  Shuttleworth  &  Co.  also  con¬ 
tributed  a  couple  of  groups  of  Palms.  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Son  took  a  Silver  Gilt  Medal  for  a  very 
imposing  array  of  cut  hardy  flowers  ;  and  a  similar 
award  went  to  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  of  Rothesay, 
for  a  mixed  stand  of  vegetables  and  flowers,  among 
which  were  finely  grown  examples  of  their  Champion 
Leeks,  white  and  red  Celery,  curled  Parsley,  African 
and  French  Marigolds,  Violas,  etc. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  had  a  large  and  showy  collection 
of  Gaillardias  and  Carnations  put  up  in  bunches, 
and  which  gained  a  Silver  Medal.  A  similar  reward 
was  also  made  to  Messrs.  Jarman,  seedsmen,  of 
Chard,  for  a  collection  of  vegetables  tastefully 
arranged.  The  Carnation  Show  was  limited  in 
extent,  the  amateur  growers  mostly  holding  back  for 
Mr.  Dod well’s  feast  on  the  Tuesday,  and  with  a  few 
notable  exceptions  the  blooms  staged  were  of  very 
poor  quality.  Mr.  Turner  of  course  was  in  rare 
form,  and  won  in  all  the  classes  in  which  he  com¬ 
peted  ;  Mr.  F.  Hooper,  of  Bath,  being  the  next  best 
trade  grower  ;  and  Mr.  Blick,  gardener  to  Martin 
R.  Smith,  Esq.,  the  best  among  the  gardeners.  The 
stands  of  these  exhibitors  would  have  done  honour 
to  any  show. 

The  cottagers'  vegetables  were  admirable  through¬ 
out,  and  the  entries  fairly  numerous  in  most  of  the 
classes.  For  a  collection  of  six  distinct  kinds,  there 
was  a  very  spirited  competition,  and  the  honour  of 
being  placed  first  fell  to  Mr.  A.  Farmer,  of  Gunners- 
bury,  a  railway  signalman,  whose  Onions,  Turnip- 
rooted  Beet,  Potatos,  Canadian  Wonder  Beans,  Peas, 
and  Vegetable  Marrows,  any  grower  might  have 
been  proud  to  own.  The  second  best  lot  came  from 
Mr.  R.  Watson,  of  Lanark  ;  Mr.  H.  L.  Sell,  of  Luton, 
being  third  ;  and  Mr.  G.  North,  of  Buckingham, 
fourth.  So  good  was  the  competition,  that  Mr. 
Milner  wisely  decided  to  give  five  extra  awards,  and 
these  went  to  Mr.  J.  May',  South  Ealing;  Mr.  C. 
Sharp,  West  Norwood  ;  Mr.  W.  Peasey,  Ealing  ;  Mr. 
J.  T.  Attwood,  Twickenham  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Edwards, 


Tunbridge  Wells.  The  single  dish  classes  for  Peas, 
Beans,  Potatos,  Shallots,  Marrows,  Turnips,  &c., 
were  all  exceedingly  good,  as  were  also  some  of  the 
classes  of  plants  in  pots,  and  cut  flowers. 

The  classes  confined  to  market  growers  brought 
but  a  limited  entry,  though  the  produce  staged  -was 
very  good.  The  largest  exhibitor  was  Mr.  F.  Le 
Poidevin,  of  Guernsey,  who  had  Melons,  Figs, 
Tomatos,  and  Peaches,  and  secured  two  1st  prizes. 
The  best  packed  basket  of  Grapes,  and  the  best 
shallow  of  black  Grapes  came  from  Mr.  Featherby, 
of  Gillingham,  Kent  ;  Messrs.  Parsons  &  Bourgaize, 
of  Covent  Garden,  were  1st  with  a  shallow  of  white 
Grapes. 

First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  Messrs. 
John  Laing  &  Sons  for  Begonia  Charmer,  Dendro- 
bium  Schroderianum,  and  Bertolonia  Madame  V  an 
Geert;  and  to  Mr.  Charles  Turner  for  Carnations 
Rose  Wynne  and  King  of  Scarlets,  and  Picotees 
Edith  M.  Wynne  and  Lady  Emily  Van  de  Weyer. 
- - 

THE  ROSE  IN  AMERICA. 

"  Hello,  hello  !  ” 

“  Is  that  Hotel  Reynolds,  Boston  ?  ” 

"  Yes,  what  do  you  wish  ?  ” 

“  We  want  to  talk  with  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  a  very 
tall  young  man  from  Belfast,  Ireland.  Have  you  such 
a  party  stopping  with  you  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  he  is  right  here.” 

••  Hello  there,  is  that  you  Dickson?  As  they  say 
to  the  actors.  '  How  do  you  like  America  ?  ’  ” 

”  As  the  cat  said  to  the  cream  pitcher,  ■  I’d  like 
to  stay  here  all  the  time.’  But,  to  tell  the  truth,  I 
haven’t  seen  much  of  it  yet,  for  my  visits  up  to  the 
present  time  have  been  confined  to  a  few  of  the 
eastern  cities.  I  was  fortunate  enough  this  time  to 
be  in  Boston  during  the  annual  Rose  and 
Strawberry  exhibition  of  the  Mass.  Horticultural 
Society  which  naturally  interested  me  very  much.” 

"Well,  how  did  you  like  the  exhibition?  Did 
it  compare  favourably  with  similar  shows  in 
England  ?  ” 

"  Well,  the  Strawberries  were  very  fine  in  appear¬ 
ance,  but  I  really  don’t  think  they  have  as  good 
flavour  as  ours.  But  the  Roses  were  what  interested 
me  most.  Now,  I  must  say  I  was  greatly  disappointed 
in  this  department  of  your  show.  In  finish,  colour 
and  size  the  blooms  taken  as  a  whole  were  very 
weak  and  would  not  at  all  compare  with  the 
English  Rose  shows.  This  can  to  a  certain  extent 
be  attributed  to  the  very  hot  spell  we  had  for  the 
week  before  the  show,  but  I  fancy  if  the  same  atten¬ 
tion  was  given  to  your  outdoor  Roses  that  you  give 
to  your  indoor  ones  you  could  greatly  improve  your 
flowers.” 

“  What  would  you  suggest  ?  ” 

"Well,  firstly  I  would  be  inclined  to  tickle  the 
Rose  beds  with  a  hoe,  say  2  in.  deep,  before  the  hot 
summer  suns  begin,  then  mulch  the  beds  with  a 
good  dressing  of  rotten  cow  manure,  say  2  to  4  in. 
deep.  On  this  I  would  spread  the  short  grass  of  the 
lawns,  which  will  prevent  the  weeds  growing  and 
give  the  bed  a  neater  appearance  and  at  the  same 
time  prevent  the  hot  suns  taking  all  the  moisture 
out  of  your  manure  and  soil.  I  also  think  that  if 
the  hose  was  applied  freely  in  the  cool  of  the  evening 
you  would  get  a  better  growth  than  you  at  present 
do  and  possibly  a  fall  bloom.  I  always  understood 
that  you  showed  your  Roses  here  on  very  long  stems. 
Now,  I  was  very  much  disappointed  in  this  too.  I 
think  we  show  our  blooms  on  quite  as  long  stems  as 
you  do  and  certainly  in  a  neater  way.  We  have  a 
wire  support  to  each  bloom  which  keeps  it  setting 
erect  and  all  of  a  uniform  height  in  a  row,  the  back 
row  of  the  box  of  course  being  higher  than  the  front. 
Then  as  to  classification  I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
improvement  if  you  would  admit  hybrid  teas  and 
teas.  Look  what  an  improvement  to  the  tone  of  a 
box  a  good  Perle  or  Hoste  would  be  when  placed 
between  two  crimsons." 

"  But  you  must  remember,  Mr.  Dickson,  that 
these  are  not  hardy  here.  Our  great  object  is  to 
encourage  the  raising  and  planting  of  hardy  Roses. 

"Oh,  yes,  some  of  them  are  hardy.  There  is 
Gloire  Lyonnaise,  sent  out  by  Guillot  as  a  yellow 
hybrid  perpetual.  He  made  a  mistake  there  as  it  is 
a  creamy  yellow  hybrid  tea.  But  it  is  perfectly 
hardy  here  and  will  give  more  blooms  than  any 
other  Rose  of  its  colour  that  I  know  of.  It  looks 
almost  mildew  proof.  I  saw  a  three  year  old  plant 
in  Philadelphia  from  which  Dr.  Huey  cut  this 
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season  already  150  blooms,  and  I  believe  he  will 
cut  another  150  before  the  season  is  out.” 

"We  understand  that  at  certain  shows  in  this 
country  Magna  Charta  has  been  ruled  out  of  the 
hybrid  perpetual  class.  How  would  you  class 
Magna  Charta  ?  ” 

"  We  hold  it  as  a  hybrid  perpetual.” 

"  What  stock  do  you  bud  your  Roses  on  ?  11 

“  For  hybrid  perpetuals  we  use  Manetti  and  for 
teas  the  Dog  Rose.” 

"  What  advantage  do  you  claim  for  budded  over 
own-root  stock  ?  ” 

"  Immediate  effect.  The  purchasing  public  gets 
from  budded  stock  as  much  bloom  in  two  years  as 
will  repay  the  whole  outlay,  whereas  with  own-root 
stock  you  must  wait  two  years  before  the  plant  is 
any  size.  You  must  not  confound  Roses  properly 
budded  low  down  on  Manetti  stock  with  the  stuff 
budded  high  on  the  stem  which  is  sent  over  here 
from  Holland  for  auction  sales.  We  exercise  great 
care  in  the  preparation  of  our  stocks.  First  we  cut 
the  wood  into  lengths  of  about  12  in.  and  cut  out 
all  the  eyes  from  the  base  up,  leaving  only  three  at 
the  top  to  grow.  These  are  then  planted  and  after 
a  twelve  months’  growth  we  lift  them,  cut  off  all  the 
rootlets  that  may  be  up  the  stem,  also  cut  back  the 
roots  at  the  base  so  that  they  will  break  away  again 
and  became  bushy,  and  plant  about  4  in.  deep. 
Then  when  we  come  to  bud  we  scrape  out  all  the 
soil  from  around  the  roots  and  bud  close  down. 
The  following  spring,  say  in  March,  after  the  bud  has 
started,  we  cut  off  the  top  of  the  stock  and  mould 
the  plants  up  slightly.  In  this  way  we  often  get  our 
Roses  not  only  with  the  roots  of  the  stock  but  with 
own  roots  as  well.  If  budded  stock  is  planted  deep 
you  are  liable  and  likely  to  have  them  doubly  rooted. 
In  addition  to  the  hot  suns  which  are  against  your 
Roses  in  outdoor  culture,  1  find  you  suffer  a  great 
deal  more  from  insect  scourges  than  we  do.” 

"  About  your  hybridizing  :  what  are  you  doing  and 
what  are  you  aiming  for  ?  ” 

“  Well,  we  know  that  if  we  can  only  strike  a  yellow 
tea  of  good  substance  and  colour  it  will  be  a  ten 
strike  for  the  American  trade  alone,  so  you  will 
understand  that  this  is  one  thing  we  are  striving  hard 
for.  In  our  early  trials  we  used  Gloire  de  Dijon 
considerably,  but  have  found  since  that  it  is  useless 
as  a  parent,  for  no  matter  what  the  other  parent  may 
be  the  Dijon  blood  is  most  manifest.  It  may 
interest  you  to  know  that  the  result  of  one  cross 
between  Dijon  and  Perle  was  a  purplish  red.  In 
crossing  two  Roses  of  sweetest  fragrance  we  often 
in  the  progeny  get  a  Rose  without  a  vestige  of 
perfume.” 

"  How  do  you  account  for  this  ?  ” 

"  Don't  know  howto  account  for  it,  and  would  like 
to  meet  the  man  who  can.” 

"  How  do  you  like  American  Beauty  over  there  ?  ” 

"  Not  at  all.  We  kicked  it  out  long  ago.  It  lacks 
finish  and  is  inclined  to  be  off  colour.  You  must 
remember  I  am  talking  of  Roses  grown  out  of  doors 
only.  We  have  never  to  my  knowledge  tried  Beauty 
indoors.  Our  forcing  of  Roses  in«Great  Britain  is 
not  very  extensive.  On  the  Continent  they  can 
best  us  in  this  department,  but  that  I  account  for  by 
the  bright  weather  they  get  as  compared  with  us  in 
winter.  If  you  don’t  get  sun  to  ripen  wood  you 
can’t  get  flowers.  Perle,  Niphetos,  Safrano,  Mermet 
and  Bride  we  grow  extensively  outdoors. 

"  What  is  your  experience  with  the  Waban  ?” 

"Waban  with  us  comes  deformed  as  a  rule. 
Indeed,  the  majority  of  its  flowers  are  imperfect. 
Occasionally  we  get  an  undoubtedly  fine  flower  and 
the  colour  is  very  rich.  If  they  would  only  all 
come  as  good  as  the  plant  from  which  it  sported  it 
would  be  a  great  acquisition.  It  is  our  experience 
that  a  sport  is  rarely  equal  to  its  parent.  From  this 
rule,  however,  I  would  exempt  the  Bride,  which  I 
consider  about  our  best  white  tea.  Nothing  better 
could  be  desired  for  size,  form  and  finish.  No 
amateur  or  professional  Rose  grower  and  exhibitor 
can  afford  to  be  without  the  Bride,  as  its  great  size, 
magnificent  form  and  excellent  finish  add  many 
points  from  a  judicial  point  of  view  to  an  exhibition 
stand.  Cusin  with  us  is  a  very  good  Rose,  but 
Watteville  beats  it  in  every  way.  A  large  part  of 
the  Roses  in  our  cut  flower  markets  come  from  the 
South  of  France.  Compared  with  the  flowers  seen 
in  your  American  shops  they  are  miserable  things, 
and  they  are  all  short  stemmed.  One  point  I  will 
make  before  saying  good-bye.  While  the  world  runs 
we  are  bound  to  have  both  sexes,  otherwise  the 
world  stops.  Now,  apply  that  to  your  flower  trade. 
Wherever  you  find  a  girl  of  taste  her  chosen  flower 
is  the  Rose.  And  wherever  you  find  nice  girls  there 
are  fools  of  fellows,  and  the  Roses  are  sure  to  go 
whether  the  fellows  can  afford  it  or  not.” 

"  That’s  good  philosophy.  Will  you  make  any 
exhibit  at  Chicago  next  year  ?” 

"  Yes,  we  sent  over  last  February  in  compliance 
with  Mr.  Thorpe’s  request  a  lot  of  1,200  Roses, 
largely  our  own  seedlings." — American  Florist. 
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LANTANA  DRAP  D  OR. 

Lantanas  of  any  colour  whatever  hardly  get  justice 
done  them  in  this  country,  either  as  specimens,  stan¬ 
dards,  or  for  bedding  purposes.  That  under  notice 
is  well  named  Cloth  of  Gold,  for  the  flowers  are  of  a 
uniform  clear  yellow,  and  evidently  not  liable  to  the 
variation  which  effects  many  other  kinds  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  which  may  be  yellow,  creamy  yellow  or  some 
other  shade  of  that  sort  and  change  to  lilac,  rose  or 
purple  after  they  have  been  some  time  expanded. 
Drap  d'Or  is  used  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at 
Chelsea  as  the  outside  edging  to  a  bed,  for  which  it 
is  well  adapted,  being  now  only  4  in.  to  6  in.  high. 
It  keeps  on  developing  its  trusses  or  umbels  of  flowers 
till  autumn. 


DIDYMOCARPUS  LACUN05A. 

There  are  fevv  species  of  this  Gesneraceous  genus  in 
cultivation,  but  they  are  generally  neat  and  dwarf 
stove  or  intermediate  house  plants.  That  under 
notice  is  particularly  so,  for  at  a  little  distance  it 
looks  like  a  dark  flowered  Pinguicula.  Of  course  on 
close  inspection  the  structure  and  shape  of  the  flower 
is  altogether  different,  being  tubular,  drooping,  with 
a  five-lobed  lamina  ;  the  latter  is  violet,  but  the  tube 
is  deep  purple.  It  is  a  relatively  new  introduction, 
having  flowered  last  year  for  the  first  time.  It  is 
figured  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Botanical  Magazine, 
t.  7236.  A  fine  batch  of  seedlings  is  now  coming 
into  flower  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  & 
Sons,  Chelsea. 


NEPENTHES  DICKSONIANA. 

Under  good  culture  the  pitchers  of  this  Nepenthes 
get  to  an  extraordinary  size,  and  we  should  think  not 
much  smaller,  if  any,  than  those  of  N.  Rajah,  and 
certainly  larger  than  those  of  the  latter  are  likely  to 
get  in  this  country.  Laying  a  measuring  rule  against 
one  of  the  pitchers  in  Messrs.  Veitch’s  Nepenthes 
house,  we  found  it  a  good  12  in.  long,  exclusive  of  the 
lid,  and  proportionately  wide.  The  greater  part  is 
blotched  with  crimson  on  a  light  green  ground,  and 
although  the  colours  are  neither  very  dark  nor 
prominent  the  pitchers  may  be  reckoned  amongst  the 
handsomest  in  cultivation. 


CAREX  EUROPEA  VARI  EG  AT  A. 

A  few  years  ago  a  striped  leaved  Carex  appeared  in 
cultivation,  and  received  a  Certificate  of  Merit ;  but 
it  is  so  weak  a  grower  that  it  is  never  likely  to 
become  popular.  Now  another  plant  is  rapidly 
making  headway,  and  may  possibly  become  almost 
as  popular  as  Scirpus  riparius  (Isolepis  gracilis)  for 
decorative  work.  The  leaves  are  very  narrow, 
grass-like,  and  deep  green,  with  narrow  white 
margins  ;  they  are  more  erect  in  habit  before  curv¬ 
ing  over,  and  grow  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  in  length.  It  is 
healthy  and  vigorous,  and  may  be  propagated 
rapidly  by  division.  The  green  or  typical  form  is 
perhaps  more  extensively  grown  than  the  variegated 
one,  but  we  noted  the  latter  in  plenty  in  the  nursery 
of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 


STATICE  BUTCHERI. 

One  of  the  most  popular  of  the  Statices  for  decora¬ 
tive  or  exhibition  purposes  is  S.  profusa,  a  hybrid 
between  S.  puberula  and  S.  Halfordii,  the  latter 
itself  being  a  variety  or  a  hybrid  of  which  S.  macro- 
phylla  is  one  of  the  parents.  In  general  appearance 
and  habit  S.  Butcheri  may  be  compared  to  S.  pro¬ 
fusa  ;  but  it  is  an  improvement,  the  flowers  being 
somewhat  larger,  produced  in  denser  trusses,  and  the 
persistent  or  durable  calyx  of  a  more  decidedly  blue 
tint.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  purple  in 
the  calyx  of  S.  profusa.  Both  have  white  flowers, 
and  have  been  flowering  for  a  long  time  past  in  the 
gardens  of  Falkland  Park,  the  residence  of  J 
McMeekin,  Esq. 

BEGONIA  MARIE  LOUISE. 

There  is  already  a  considerable  amount  of  variega¬ 
tion  amongst  the  varieties  of  Begonia  Rex,  but  the 
limit  has  evidently  not  yet  been  reached.  There  is 
a  fine  batch  of  Marie  Louise  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  at  Chelsea.  What  the 
ultimate  size  of  the  leaves  maybe  is  not  yet  apparent, 
as  the  plants  have  just  been  raised  from  leaves  and 
are  now  growing  away  finely.  The  central  portion 
of  the  leaf  is  dark  olive  green,  and  this  is  followed 


by  a  broad,  bright  green  zone,  and  that  again  by  an 
olive  green  margin.  The  whole  surface  is  about 
equally  blotched  all  over  with  nearly  circular  white 
blotches,  and  the  under-surface  is  variegated  with 
red.  Some  growers  of  this  class  of  plants  are 
equally  pleased  with  the  colour  of  the  lower  surface 
as  well  as  what  other  hues  may  shine  through  when 
the  plants  are  grown  on  shelves  close  to  the  glass. 

AGAVE  VICTORI/E  REGIN/E 

Plants  of  this  species  are  comparatively  rare  in 
gardens,  and  what  exist  are  usually  of  no  great  size. 
Possibly  the  two  large  specimens  in  the  gardens  of 
J,  McMeekin,  Esq.,  Falkland  Park,  South  Norwood 
Hill,  are  unique  in  this  country.  Both  have  thrown 
up  flower  stems,  the  lower  blooms  of  which  are  on 
the  point  of  expansion.  These  flowering  stems  are 
6  ft.  to  7  ft.  in  length,  cylindrical  or  rod  like, 
gradually  tapering  to  a  point,  with  about  2  ft.  densely 
covered  with  bracts  at  the  base,  and  all  the  rest  as 
densely  covered  with  flower  buds.  The  stems  may 
yet  elongate  to  some  extent  and  are  certainly  stately, 
surmounting  as  they  do  the  dense,  shortly  conical, 
rigid  mass  of  leaves,  but  the  flowers  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  be  showy  considering  that  the  most  of 
those  which  have  hitherto  bloomed  in  this  country 
are  in  no  way  conspicuous  or  highly  coloured.  As 
far  as  we  know,  this  is  the  first  time  that  A.  Victoria 
Reginse  has  flowered  in  Britain.  They  were  wintered 
in  a  warm  greenhouse,  but  since  they  commenced  to 
throw  up  their  flower  stems  they  have  been  stood 
upon  the  balustrade  of  a  stone  staircase  in  front  of 
the  mansion,  where  they  look  as  appropriate  as  they 
are  unique.  Their  flowering  is  almost  certain  to 
destroy  the  fine  mass  of  leaves,  even  if  it  does  not 
kill  the  plants,  which  would  be  a  decided  loss  not¬ 
withstanding  that  one  or  two  smaller  ones  are  on  the 
establishment.  Possibly  the  plants  may  ripen  seeds 
and  so  secure  their  increase. 

ODONTOSPERMUM  MARITIME' M. 

In  some  gardens  this  may  be  better  recognised  under 
the  name  of  Asteriscus  maritimus.  Whatever 
name  may  be  given  it,  the  plant  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  refined  and  neat  habited  of  the  Composites, 
and  only  about  6  in.  high.  The  leaves  are  spathu- 
late  and  compactly  arranged  upon  the  stems,  which 
are  terminated  by  a  solitary  flower  head  about  the 
size  of  those  of  a  Helenium  or  Buphthalmum.  The 
toothed  rays  are  bright  yellow,  while  the  disc  is 
golden  yellow.  Altogether  the  plant  is  very  suitable 
for  planting  in  the  crevices  of  rockwork,  for  it  likes 
a  little  shelter  and  perfect  drainage  in  winter. 

SPIR/EA  BULLATA. 

A  number  of  the  shrubbery  Spiraeas  are  dwarf  and 
suitable  for  rockwork  including  that  under  notice, 
and  which  does  not  usually  exceed  12  in.  to  15  in. 
high.  The  dark  green  colour  of  its  leaves  is  very 
noticeable,  as  well  as  their  rugose  or  blistered 
character.  What  purpose  the  wrinkled  surface 
serves  is  not  very  evident,  any  more  than  in  the  case 
of  Myrtus  bullata,  for  there  is  wide  difference 
between  the  colour  of  the  two.  The  branches  are 
here  also  very  short,  and  terminate  in  corymbs  of 
red  flowers  which  change  to  pink  as  they  expand, 
but  are  very  pretty  and  effective  from  their  numbers. 
The  species  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and  is  occasionally 
seen  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  S.  crispifolia.  In 
the  southern  portion  of  Britain  at  least  it  proves 
perfectly  hardy. 

THE  BLUE  POPPY. 

The  bold  character  of  the  Himalayan  Meconopsis 
Wallichiana,  and  the  large,  drooping  sky-blue 
flowers  are  sufficient  to  make  the  cultivator  forget 
all  his  trouble  and  pains  taking  in  raising  and  carry¬ 
ing  it  through  the  winter.  The  great  cluster  of 
stamens  in  the  centre  have  blue  or  purple  filaments 
and  golden  yellow  anthers,  and  the  petals  in  some 
varieties  are  also  of  a  decidedly  purple  hue.  The 
stems  of  some  plants  on  the  rockery  at  Kew  vary 
from  3  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  and  are  leafy  to  the  top  with 
a  short  flowering  branch  from  the  axil  of  each  leaf, 
so  that  the  whole  inflorescence  or  group  of  inflores¬ 
cences  may  be  described  as  forming  a  cylindrical 
panicle  of  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  length.  The  uppermost 
flower  is  the  first  to  expand,  and  the  opening  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  thence  downwards,  thus  keeping  up  a 
succession  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  The 
leaves  are  in  themselves  also  highly  ornamental, 
deeply  lobed  as  they  are  and  covered  with  long, 
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orange  coloured  hairs.  Like  M.  nepalensis  it  is 
practically  only  a  biennial,  as  it  dies  in  the  second 
year  if  it  flowers  and  ripens  seeds.  Smaller  and 
weaker  plants  may  not  bloom  till  the  third  season. 

NOTOSPARTIUM  CARMICH/CLI/E 

In  New  Zealand,  its  native  country,  this  attains  the 
dimensions  of  a  small  tree,  but  can  be  grown  and 
flowered  in  this  country  both  in  pots  and  in  the  open 
air  while  still  in  quite  a  small  state,  say  18  in.  to  3ft. 
high.  It  is  of  course  safest  as  a  greenhouse  plant, 
but  with  the  protection  of  a  wall  it  way  be  safely 
wintered  in  the  open  and  proves  a  great  curiosity  be¬ 
sides  being  pretty.  The  leaves  are  compound  with 
small  leaflets,  but  the  latter  are  only  of  short  dura¬ 
tion  and  soon  drop,  so  that  the  plant  is  leafless  while 
in  bloom.  The  flowers  are  disposed  in  short  lateral 
racemes  from  the  nodes.  The  stems  and  branches 
are  flattened,  pale  green,  and  rush-like,  while  all  the 
smaller  twigs  are  pendulous.  A  flowering  plant 
about  2  ft.  high  may  be  seen  on  a  west  aspect  wall 
by  the  herbaceous  ground  at  Kew. 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS, 


Amongst  the  Orchids  which  were  exhibited  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the 
26th  ult.,  the  following  received  Certificates  : — - 

Cattleya  Rex. 

Already  the  first  arrivals  of  this  Cattleya  to 
England  have  commenced  to  flower  and  appear  in 
public.  At  the  first  sight  we  should  place  its  affinity 
with  C.  Dowiana.  The  oblong  sepals  and  broader, 
elliptic  petals  are  white,  faintly  tinted  with  a  creamy 
hue.  The  interior  of  the  lip  is  crimson,  with  numer¬ 
ous  yellow  lines,  while  the  side  lobes  are  yellow  ;  the 
lamina  is  pale  purple,  deepening  to  crimson  at  the 
base,  and  the  crisped  margin  is  white  A  plant 
bearing  four  flowers  in  a  raceme  was  exhibited  by 
H.  M.  Pollett,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  Paterson), 
Fernside,  Bickley.  Another  plant  was  shown  by 
W.  S.  Ellis,  Esq.,  (gardener,  Mr.  Masterton),  Hazel- 
bourne,  Box  Hill,  Dorking,  the  sepals  and  petals  of 
which  were  more  decidedly  tinted  with  creamy 
yellow.  A  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded  in 
each  case. 

Cypnipedium  Eryan. 

The  seed  parent  of  this  hybrid  was  C.  laevigatum 
crossed  with  the  pollen  of  C.  Argus.  The  leaves  are 
oblong,  green,  and  slightly  tessellated  with  a  darker 
hue.  The  upper  sepal  is  ovate  and  spotted  with 
purplish-black  markings  in  lines,  between  which  are 
slender  green  lines  on  a  pale  ground.  The  large, 
strongly  declinate  petals  are  heavily  blotched  with 
black  on  a  pale  ground  ;  and  the  lip  is  pale  dull 
purple. 

Cypripedium  Youngeanum. 

This  also  is  a  hybrid  between  C.  superbiens  and 
C.  laevigatum  superbum,  the  former  being  the  seed 
parent.  The  ovate  upper  sepal  is  pale  pink,  lined 
with  brownish-green.  The  petals  are  oblong,  de¬ 
clinate,  3  in.  to  3J  in.  long,  pinkish,  and  richly 
spotted  all  over  with  crimson  and  black.  The  lip  is 
of  large  size  and  of  a  pale  dull  purple.  The  petals 
are  undoubtedly  the  most  striking  feature  of  the 
flower.  Both  hybrids  were  accorded  Awards  of 
Merit  when  exhibited  by  Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  W.  Murray),  Oakwood,  Wylam-on- 
Tyne. 

Sobralia  Lowi. 

The  stems  of  this  plant  are  only  6  in.  to  12  in.  long, 
and  furnished  with  lanceolate,  long-pointed,  and 
strongly  ribbed,  dark  green  leaves.  The  flowers  are 
of  medium  size  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plant, 
and  have  oblong-lanceolate,  purple  sepals  and  petals, 
with  a  darker  coloured  lip.  A  Botanical  Certificate 
was  awarded  it  when  shown  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low 
&  Co.,  Clapton. 

Coelogyne  peltastas. 

The  sepals  cf  this  curious  little  species  are  linear- 
lanceolate,  and  the  sepals  linear  and  more  slender, 
while  all  are  of  a  light  green.  The  lip  is  densely 
spotted  with  brown  on  a  pale  yellow  ground,  and  fur¬ 
nished  on  the  disc  with  whitish  warts.  The  pseudo¬ 
bulbs  are  ovate  and  compressed,  wdth  the  lanceolate 
leaves  springing  from  them.  The  plant  was  grown 
on  a  block  or  raft  and  at  a  short  distance.  Very  much 
reminds  one  of  an  Epidendrum,  owdng  to  its  colours 
being  very  prevalent  in  that  genus.  It  was  ex¬ 
hibited  by  G.  R.  Le  Doux,  Esq.,  Langton  House, 
Moulsey. 


WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN. 


Hippeastrum  Aulicum. — This  autumn-flowering 
species  is  no  w  making  its  growth,  and  in  that  it  should 
be  encouraged,  for  upon  a  vigorous  growth  being 
made  will  depend  the  fineness  of  the  rich  crimson- 
red  flowers  later  on.  Weak  liquid  manure  given  at 
intervals  will  improve  the  results  considerably. 

Late  Achimenes  and  Tydaeas. — A  close  eye 
should  be  kept  on  all  those  subjects  intended  for  winter 
flowering.  As  soon  as  they  commence  to  make  free 
growth,  give  a  liberal  amount  of  water  ;  later  on 
when  the  flower  buds  commence  to  appear,  diluted 
liquid  manure  may  be  given  at  each  alternate  water¬ 
ing.  A  heated  pit  where  they  may  be  kept  near  the 
glass  will  suit  as  well  as  any  place  for  them. 

Maidenhair  Fern. — In  establishments  where  a 
large  quantity  of  cut  fronds  is  required  for  use  in 
winter,  the  present  is  a  good  time  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  young  fronds.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
house  may  be  kept  warm  and  close  during  the  early 
stages,  but  as  sqpn  as  the  fronds  are  fully  developed, 
it  should  be  kept  cool  and  airy  in  order  to  harden 
and  thoroughly  mature  the  fronds  so  that  they  may 
be  able  to  come  through  the  ordeal  of  winter  with  its 
feeble  light. 

Seedling  Ferns. — As  a  rule  a  plentiful  supply  of 
seedlings  can  be  obtained  by  simply  lifting  and  pot¬ 
ting  those  which  come  up  about  the  house.  Some¬ 
times  very  fine  varieties  of  Adiantum  Capillus- 
Veneris  may  be  picked  up  in  this  way,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  some  of  the  others  sport  into  valuable  varieties. 
In  any  case  seedlings  of  most  kinds  grow  with  great 
vigour  and  make  useful  stuff. 

Lachenalias. — The  bulbs  of  this  useful  class  of 
spring-flowering  plants  will  soon  commence  to  grow 
and  should  be  repotted  at  once.  Shake  them  out  of 
the  old  soil  and  sort  them  into  sizes,  so  that  all  the 
stronger  and  flowering  bulbs  may  be  potted  together, 
and  the  small  ones  put  more  closely  in  pots  or  pans 
by  themselves. 

Roman  Hyacinths. — The  consignments  of 
Roman  Hyacinths  and  allied  forms  as  well  as  paper- 
white  Narcissus  are  arriving,  and  those  who  desire  to 
secure  good  bulbs  should  lose  no  time  in  getting  the 
quantities  they  require.  A  batch  of  them  may  be 
potted  at  once  when  obtained,  and  plunge  the  pots  in 
cocoa-nut  fibre  in  some  sunny  and  sheltered  position. 
A  very  light  covering  of  fibre  should  be  placed  over 
the  top  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  will  soon  start  them 
into  growth,  after  which  they  may  be  removed  to  a 
slightly  heated  structure. 

Peaches.— As  the  fruit  in  succession  houses  gets 
all  gathered,  the  trees  should  be  subjected  to  a 
thorough  syringing  by  means  of  the  garden  engine  to 
clear  them  of  red  spider  or  other  vermin  that  may 
have  increased  there  while  the  house  was  kept  dry. 
All  weak  and  superfluous  wood  may  be  removed  at 
once  to  allow  that  remaining  to  get  thoroughly 
ripened  for  next  year's  work.  The  winter  pruning 
will  then  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  cold  and 
windy  nature  of  the  weather  has  been  unfavourable 
for  exposing  the  trees  by  taking  off  the  sashes,  but 
that  may  be  done  later  on  should  we  be  favoured 
with  bright  sunshine. 

Melons. — Fruits  that  are  now  swelling  and  ap¬ 
proaching  the  ripening  stage  would  derive  advantage 
by  receiving  a  little  heat  at  night,  so  that  more  venti¬ 
lation  can  be  given  them  than  would  otherwise  be 
the  case  owing  to  the  cold  weather.  For  autumn 
work  a  light  compost  of  sandy,  mellow  loam  with  a 
good  sprinkling  of  wood  ashes  to  keep  it  open  and 
sweet,  would  be  more  suitable  than  heavier  material. 

Tomatos. — Those  who  are  depending  chiefly 
upon  their  outdoor  plants  for  a  supply  of  fruit  will 
find  themselves  rather  short  owing  to  the  ungenial 
and  backward  nature  of  the  weather.  To  provide 
against  such  a  contingency  in  the  future,  it  would  be 
well  to  f  orward  a  number  of  plants  in  pots  under 
glass  in  spring  so  that  some  of  the  lower  bunches 
might  be  set,  and  the  fruits  begun  to  swell  before 
planting  them  in  the  open  air 

Cauliflower. — About  the  end  of  the  third  week 
of  this  month  make  a  sowing  of  Cauliflower  in  a 
sheltered  situation,  to  be  transplanted  later  on  into 
cold  frames  where  they  may  be  preserved  till  spring 
for  the  earliest  planting  under  handlights  and  cloches. 

Lamb's  Lettuce. — Make  a  sowing  of  this  winter 
vegetable  next  week  on  a  warm  south  aspect  border. 
The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  lines  about  a  foot  apart, 
and  covered  to  the  depth  of  three  quarters  of  an 


inch  or  thereby  ;  but  if  watered  occasionally  they 
need  not  be  buried  so  deeply. 

T urnips. — Some  of  the  well-known  and  approved 
varieties  of  the  latter  may  be  sown  at  the  same  time 
as  the  above  in  a  sheltered  situation,  taking  care  to 
leave  sufficient  space  between  the  lines  for  such 
strong-growing  varieties  as  Snowball,  Golden  Ball, 
etc. 

Lettuce  and  Endive. — As  soon  as  the  seedlings 
for  the  later  crops  are  fit  to  plant  out,  have  a  suffi¬ 
cient  breadth  of  them  put  out  at  once  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements.  A  further  sowing  of  Lettuce,  including 
Bath  Cos,  Hick’s  Hardy  White  Cos,  and  Hardy 
Hammersmith  Cabbage,  may  be  made  about  the 
third  or  fourth  week  of  this  month  for  planting  out 
later  on,  in  warm  sheltered  positions,  west  aspect 
borders,  and  even  at  the  foot  of  walls  in  cold  and 
northern  situations. 

- -*• - 

SOCIETIES. 


Acton  Horticultural. — The  annual  show  of  this 
society  was  held  on  the  27th  ult.,  on  the  recreation 
ground,  where  an  interesting  little  show  was  got  to¬ 
gether.  The  competitive  groups  were  not  so  numer¬ 
ous  this  year,  but  the  non-competitive  made  amends 
for  that.  The  1st  prize  for  a  group  was  taken  by  Mr. 
T.  Butcher,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Toynbee,  who  certainly 
had  the  best  exhibit  of  Palms,  Lilies,  Francoas, 
Streptocarpus,  and  Maidenhair  Fern.  Mr.  G.  Ben- 
ham,  gardener  to  R.  O.  Davies,  Esq.,  was  2nd  with 
a  totally  different  kind  of  group.  Mr.  T.  Butcher 
was  again  1st  for  4  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  in¬ 
cluding  Datura  Knightii,  8  ft.  high.  He  also  took 
the  1st  prizes  for  Caladiums,  6,  4  and  2  Fuchsias,  3 
foliage  Begonias,  6  Cockscombs,  1  specimen  plant  in 
bloom  (Stephanotis  floribunda,  4J  ft.  high),  3  tuber¬ 
ous  Begonias,  and  a  collection  of  twelve  varieties  of 
cut  flowers.  Mr.  W.  Brooks,  gardener  to  H.  G. 
Lake,  Esq.,  also  secured  a  number  of  1st  prizes, 
amongst  others  for  2  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  4 
foiiage  plants,  1  specimen  foliage  plant,  and  4  Ferns. 
Mr.  G.  Rouse,  gardener  to  C.  T.  Sutton,  Esq  ,  had 
1st  prizes  for  Coleus,  Petunias,  2  Ferns,  and 
Gloxinias.  Mr.  W.  Polley,  gardener  to  A.  Hubbard, 
Esq  ,  J.P.,  had  a  leading  prize  for  foliage  plants,  and 
Mr.  G.  Sizmur,  gardener  to  W.  C.  Smith,  Esq.,  had 
two  1st  prizes  for  Roses.  In  the  fruit  classes,  Mr. 
T.  Butcher  had  two  leading  prizes  for  Black  Grapes, 
and  for  vegetables  he  had  three  leading  prizes, 
including  that  offered  by  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.  for 
a  collection.  Mr.  W.  Wilks,  gardener  to  J.  Bishop, 
Esq.,  had  the  1st  prizes  for  a  collection  of  fruit,  1 
bunch  of  white  Grapes,  a  brace  of  Cucumbers,  and  a 
collection  of  vegetables.  Mr.  Brooks  had  the  best 
two  bunches  of  white  Grapes.  Mr.  C.  Burrows, 
gardener  to  E.  E.  Owen,  Esq.,  had  a  1st  prize  for 
Melons.  The  exhibits  of  vegetables  by  cottagers 
were  numerous,  and  in  some  instances  showed 
evidence  of  good  culture,  but  we  cannot  commend  the 
judgment  that  awarded  the  1st  prize  to  the  largest 
Marrows  ;  the  3rd  prize  lot  we  should  have  placed  1st. 
Amongst  the  miscellaneous  and  non-competitive 
exhibits  was  a  fine  group  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  from  Mr.  G.  Reynolds,  gardener  to  the 
Messrs,  de  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury  Park.  Another 
pretty,  but  smaller  group  was  contributed  by  Mr.  D. 
Cooper,  gardener  to  E.  M.  Nelson,  Esq.,  Ealing. 
Messrs.  Chas.  Lee  &  Son,  Royal  Vineyard  Nursery, 
Ealing,  contributed  a  group  of  herbaceous  plants  in 
variety,  as  well  as  a  collection  of  cut  flowers  of  Roses. 
Messrs.  W.  Fromow  &  Sons,  Sutton  Court  Nursery, 
Chiswick,  contributed  a  group  of  variegated  Negun- 
dos,  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  Mr.  Denison, 
gardener  to  T.  A.  Gladstanes,  Esq.,  Manor  House, 
Gunnersbury,  had  cut  flowers  of  Orchids,  etc.  Roses 
were  shown  by  Mr.  Will  Tayler,  Hampton.  Mr. 
Webb  contributed  a  dish  of  the  Zulu  Pea  with  purple 
pods. 

- -f. - 

A  Quaint  Notice.— The  following  quaintly-worded 
notice,  which  appears  upon  one  of  the  garden  walls 
at  the  seat  of  the  Hon.  Mark  Rolle,  at  Bicton,  is  per¬ 
haps  worth  repetition,  although  possibly  pretty  well 
known  to  those  who  have  paid  a  visit  to  this  charm¬ 
ing  spot,  the  pleasures  of  which  were  lately  enjoyed 
by  the  members  of  the  Exeter  Gardeners'  Associa¬ 
tion  :  — 

A  gardener  at  a  hole  looks  out, 

And  holes  are  plenty  hereabout. 

A  pair  of  pistols  by  his  lug, 

One  load  with  ball,  the  other  slug. 

A  blunderbuss  of  common  shape, 

Just  ready  to  discharge  with  grape. 

Let  midnight  thief  or  robber  stand 
And  pause  ere  he  puts  forth  his  hand. 

While  those  who  come  in  open  day 
May  look  but  carry  nought  away  ! 

Bicton,  1850. 
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Questions  add  Answer. 

*,*  Correspondents  are  requested,  in  order  to  avoid  delay, 
to  address  all  communications  to  “  The  Editor  " 
or  “  The  Publisher.”  and  not  to  any  person  bv 
name,  unless  the  correspondence  is  of  a  private 
character.  Telegrams  may  be  addressed  “  Bambusa, 
London." 

Cassiope  (Andromeda)  hypnoides  and  Men- 
zesia  ccerulea. — Can  any  reader  tell  me  where  I 
can  obtain  plants  of  these  ?  I  cannot  find  them  in 
any  trade  list  issued  in  this  country. — Hawick. 

Chrysanthemum  stand.— G.  A  ,  Tenbury :  A 
stand  for  12  blooms,  incurved,  should  be  2  ft.  long, 
18  in.  wide,  6  in.  high  at  the  back,  and  3  in.  in 
front.  Stands  for  Japanese  varieties  are  usually 
made  the  same  size,  but  might  well  be  made  a  little 
longer  if  you  are  making  them  yourself,  and  can 
make  cases  to  fit. 

Names  of  Plants. — J.  T.  :  Veratrum  nigrum. — 
A.  S.  \  1,  Pteris  scaberula  ;  2,  Adiantum  caudatum  ; 
3,  Selaginella  apus  — R.  S.  L.  ;  1,  Veronica  virginica; 
2,  V.  longifolia ;  3,  Sedum  spurium ;  4,  Erica 

cinerea;  5,  Spiraea  Douglasii ;  6,  Spiraea  salicifolia. 
■ — A.  Rand'.  1,  Begonia  semperflorens ;  2,  Erica 
mammosa  pallida ;  3,  Sanguisorba  officinalis ;  4, 
Echinops  Ritro. — J.  M.  K.  :  Cattleya  Loddigesii 
Harrisoniae. 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  perdoz.  6  o  90 
Begonias  ...perdoz.  6  o  12  o 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4012 

Dracagna  term.,  doz.  24  o  36 
Draczena  viridis,doz.  9  o  18 
Evergreens, invar. doz  6  0  24 
Ferns,  invar.. per  doz.  4  0  18 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  8  o  12 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60 

Fuchsia,  . per  doz  308 

Heliotrope,  per  doz.  406 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Ivy  Pelargoniums,  per 

doz.  pots  \  0  60 
Lilium  Harrisii.doz.  12  o  24  o 

Lobelia, . per  doz.  26  40 

Marguerites,  perdoz.  6  o  12  o 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  40  fi  0 
Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  10  0 
Palms,  Specimen  ...  15  o  63  o 
Pelargoniums, perdoz.  6  o  12  o 
— scarlet . per  doz.  20  40 


Cut  Flowers. —Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  2  0 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  o  6 
Carnations.  12  blooms  1  o 
Carnations,  doz.  bun.  4  o 
Cornflower  doz  bnchs  1  6 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  2  o 
Gardenias  12  blooms  1  6 
Gladioli. ..doz.  buns.  6  o 

— . doz.  spikes  1  6 

Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  3 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  2  o 
Liliums  var.,  dz.blms.  1  o 
MaideniiairFern,i2bs.4  o 
Margueiites,  12  bun.  2  0 
Myosotis  or  Forget- 
me-not,  doz.  bnchs.  2  o 
Mignonette...  12  bun.  1  6 


s.  d. 

Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  0  6 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  3  o 

Primula,  double,  bun.  0  6 

Pinks . doz.  buns.  2  o 

Pansies,  doz.  bchs  ...  1  0 
Pyrethrum  doz  bnchs  2  o 
Oi  chid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from  o  2 
Roses,  doz  bunches  2  o 
Roses,  yellow,  dozen  2  0 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  1  0 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  1  o 

—  Tea  ......  per  dozen  o 

Stephanotis,  dz.  sps.  2 

Stocks . doz.  bun.  3 

Sweet  Peas,  dz.  bns.  2 
Sweet  Sultan,  dz.  bn.  2 
Tuberoses,  per  doz  0 


o  8 
6  o 
4  o 
2  o 
1  6 


6  2 

o  4 

o  6  * 

o  4  1 

o  4  1 

3  o  ' 


!7 

1.7 

18 

20 

23 

23 

24 

25 
25 
25 
27 
29 

29 

30 

30 

31 
31 


1.- 

1. - 

2. - 

6.- 

7- 


Onions  at  exhibitions. — C.  B.  G.  :  The  dressing 
of  various  kinds  of  vegetables  or  flowers  would 
consist  in  the  removal  of  anything  superfluous,  un¬ 
necessary,  or  the  arrangement  of  petals  or  what  not, 
but  nothing  should  be  added  to  them.  The  removal 
of  the  outer  skin  from  Onions  might  under  certain 
circumstances  spoil  the  effect  of  the  exhibit,  but  at 
the  utmost  could  only  be  a  point  against  it.  The 
judges  would  not  disqualify  the  exhibit.  Onions 
are  or  ought  to  be  washed  and  the  outer  loose  skins 
removed  to  get  a  smooth  even  surface ;  but  if  an 
exhibitor  overdoes  the  dressing,  he  ought  to  know 
that  it  would  detract  from  rather  than  add  to  the 
appearance  of  the  Onions. 

Glazing. — Omega  :  i,  Yes  ;  2,  March  26,  1892, 
p.  472. 

Tomatos. — IV.  White  :  The  question  as  to  how 
much  water  a  lomato  plant  would  require  cannot  be 
definitely  stated  on  paper,  because  so  much  depends 
upon  circumstances  with  which  it  is  impossible  for 
anyone  at  a  distance  to  tell.  The  question  you 
should  ask  yourself  is  whether  the  border  in  which 
the  plants  are  growing  is  dry.  Examine  the  soil  a 
little  below  the  surface  if  you  are  in  doubt,  and 
if  fairly  moist  there  is  no  necessity  for  watering. 
Tomatos  often  get  overwatered  when  planted  out  in 
borders  or  beds  ;  but  as  you  say  your  border  is  only 
8  in.  deep,  there  will  be  a  necessity  for  watering  occa¬ 
sionally,  particularly  in  dry  weather.  If  you  are 
assured  that  your  border  is  dry,  then  give  water  with 
unstinted  measure,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  soil  in  it 
will  be  thoroughly  moistened.  A  small  drop  around 
the  plant  while  all  the  rest  of  the  soil  may  be  dust 
dry  is  a  mistake.  Do  not  water  any  more  until  the 
soil  is  dry  again  Liquid  manure  may  be  given  them. 
Keep  the  atmosphere  of  your  house  as  dry  as  possi¬ 
ble  in  order  to  assist  the  setting  of  the  fruit. 

Communications  Received. — A.  W.— E  H  K 
— C.  P.— A.  D.— H.  B.  S.— E.  W.— T.  S  — O.  T  — 
J.  S.  W. — G.  B.  T. — W.  K.  S. — X. — Curicus  (you 
should  enquire  at  the  office  of  the  paper). — T.  M. 

- - - 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Wm.  Clibran  &  Son,  Oldfield  Nurseries,  Altrin¬ 
cham. — Duch  and  other  Bulbous  Roots. 

H.  C.  Hartevelt,  Lisse,  Haarlem.  —  Dutch 
Bulbs. 

James  Dickson  &  Sons,  32  Hanover  Street, 
Edinburgh. — Dutch  Bulbs  and  other  Spring  Flower¬ 
ing  Plants. 

Pape  &  Bergmann,  Quedlinburg,  Germany. — 
Various  Bulbous  and  other  Plants. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


A  ugust  q,rd. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 


s.  d  s.  d. 

Black  Currants  J  sve  5  0 
Red  Currants  ..|  sve.  2630 

Cherries  . I  sve.  30  50 

Grapes . per  lb.  i  o  20 

Peaches...  per  dozen  20  80 


s.  cl. 

Melons . each  r  6 

Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael’s,  each  2  C 
Strawberries  per  lb.  o  3 


s  d 
2  o 

6  o 
o  9 


Vegetables. — Average 
s.  d.  s.  d. 


ArtichokesGlobedoz.  30  60 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  0  g 

Beet . per  dozen  20  30 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  r  6  26 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz.  30  60 

Celery . per  bundle  2  6 

Cucumbers  . each  04  09 

Endive,  French,  doz.  26  30 
Herbs  . per  bunch  02  06 


Retail  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  r  6  20 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  20 

Onions . per  bunch  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  r  6 
Smallsalading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ...  1  6 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  o  6  10 

Turnips . per  bun.  o  6 


Potatos. — Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  roos.  per  ton ;  Kent  Kidneys 
80s.  to  toos.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


GONTENTS. 
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Agave  Victoria  Regina* . 775 
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Published  at  the  “ GARDENING  WORLD  "  OFFICE. 


THE  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA,  ITS  HISTORY  AND 
CULTIVATION.  Edited  bv  B.  Wynne. — Contains 
the  most  complete  history  of  “  The  Flower  of  the 
Future  ”  that  has  yet  been  written  ;  and  gives 
full  instructions  how  to  grow  it  to  perfection. 
Demy  Svo,  Cloth  Boards,  with  25  Illustrations 
including  3  portraits.  Price,  is. ;  post  free,  14.  31 i. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY’S 
CATALOGUE  . — Centenary  Edition.  Containing 
1,000  new  varieties.  All  the  novelties.  A  history 
and  complete  bibliography  of  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  by  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne.  Now  ready. 
Price,  is. ;  post  free,  is  i$d. 

THE  CARNATION:  ITS  HISTORY,  PROPERTIES, 
AND  MANAGEMENT ;  with  a  descriptive  list  of 
the  best  varieties  in  cultivation.  By  E.  S.  Dodwell 
Third  edition,  with  supplementary  chapter  on  the 
yellow  ground.  Price,  is.  6d. ;  post  fne,  is.  yd. 

FERNS  AND  FERN  CULTURE-  By  J.  Birkenhead, 
F.R  H.S.— How  to  grow  Ferns,  with  selections 
for  >tove,  warm,  cool  and  cold  greenhouses;  for 
baskets,  walls,  wardian  cases,  dwelling  houses, 
&c. — Price,  is. ;  by  post,  is.  3 d. 

VINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE.  — The  best  book  on 
Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Superintendent 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden, 
Chiswick;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee. — 
A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  En¬ 
larged.  Demy  8vo,  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth 
Orders  now  being  booked  for  the  new  Edition 
Price,  5s.;  post  free,  5s.  3 i. 
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FLOWER  SHOWS,  &c.,  1892. 

[ The  Editor  will  be  greatly  obliged  if  Secretaries  of 
societies  wi.l  communicate  to  him  the  dates  of  their 
exh  ibitions  as  soon  as  fixed.  J 

AUGUST. 

9. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

10. — Sevenoaks  Flower  Show. 

10. — Queen's  Park,  Longton,  Flower  Show. 

10. —  Wilts  Horticultural  Society,  at  Salisbury. 

10.  — St.  Anne’s-on-the-Sea  Show. 

11.  — Maidenhead  Flower  Show. 

11.  — Taunton  Deane  Flower  Show. 

12.  — Cheadle  Flower  Show  (2  days). 

16. — Clay  Cross  Flower  Show. 


15- 

15- 
15- 
16. 
16  ■ 

17-' 

18.- 

18.- 

22.- 

24.- 
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— Shrewsbury  Flower  Show  (2  days). 

—  Cardiff  Flower  Show  (2  days). 

— Aberdeen  Flower  Show  (3  days). 

— National  Co-operative  Mower  Show. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society:  Begonia  Con¬ 
ference,  etc.,  at  Chiswick  (2  days). 

— West  Malvern  and  Mathon  Flower  Show. 

— Kingswood,  Gloucester,  Flower  Show. 

— Droitwich  Flower  Show. 

—Kenilworth  Flower  Show. 

— Leighton  Buzzard  Flower  Show. 

— Morley  and  District  Paxton  Society’s  Show. 

— Cresswell  Flower  Show. 

— Sheffield  Flower  Show  (2  days). 

Brighton  and  Sussex  “New”  Horticultural 
Society's  Show  (2  days). 

— Flarrogate  Horse  and  Horticultural  Show. 

—Bath  Floral  Fete  (2  days). 

— Bishop  Stortford  Flower  Show. 

SEPTEMBER. 

— Oxford  Flower  Show. 

—Stirling  Flower.Show  (2  days). 

— National  Dahlia  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  (2 
days). 

— Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

—National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  Show  at 
Royal  Aquarium  (2  days). 

—Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society(2  days) 

— Autumn  Flower  Show  at  Earl’s  Court  (2  days). 

—Leicester  Early  Chrysanthemum  and  Dahlia 
Show. 

— Royal  Horticultural  Society:  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

—National  Chrysanthemum  Society  :  Meeting  of 
Floral  Committee. 

OCTOBER. 

— Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

— Fruit  Show  at  Earl's  Court  (3  days). 

—National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Show  at 
the  Royal  Aquarium  (3  days). 

—Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

— Fruit  Show  at  Earl’s  Court  (3  days). 

—National  Chrysanthemum  Society:  Meeting  of 
Floral  Committee. 

— Alverstoke  and  Gosport  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(2  days). 

NOVEMBER. 

—Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

—Kent  County  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

— Brixton  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

—Barnstaple  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

—Brighton  and  Hove  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(2  days). 

—Ascot  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

—Ealing  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

—Portsmouth  Chrysanthemum  Show  (3  days). 

—Croydon  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

— Steyning  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

—Crystal  Palace  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

—Bolton  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

—National  Chrysanthemum  Society  at  Royal 
Aquarium  (3  days). 

—Kingston  and  Surbiton  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(2  days). 

-Enfield  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

—Sevenoaks  and  West  Kent  Chrysanthemum 
Show(2  days). 

-Batley  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

—Bath  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

-Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

-South  Shields  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

-Cardiff  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

-Bournemouth  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

-Hornsey  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

-Chelmsford  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

-Leicester  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

-Sheffield  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

-Eccles  and  Patricroft  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(2  days). 

-Wellingborough  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2 
days) . 

-Dundee  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

-Bradford  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(2  days). 

-Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

-Liverpool  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

-Plymouth  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

-Hull  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

-Rugby  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

-Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  Show  (3  days). 

-Chorley  Chrysanthemum  Society  (2  days). 

-Stockport  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

-Dalkey  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

-National  Chrysanthemum  Society  :  Meeting  of 
Floral  Committee. 

DECEMBER. 

-National  Chrysanthemum  Society  :  Meeting  of 
Floral  Committee. 

-Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 
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ST.  JACOBS  OIL 

Cures  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism, 
Sciatica,  Gout,  Sprains,  and  Bruises. 
It  acts  like  magic.  It  penetrates 
to  the  seat  of  the  disease.  It 
is  for  outward  application  only. 


Fop  Sale 

H  AM/EROPS  EXCELSA  (2  large), 

good  large  plants,  for  lawn  purposes— 262a,  Clapham 
R'  ad.S.W. _ _ _ 

FOW  LER’S  MEALY  BUG  DESTROY- 

1  ER,  for  the  eradication  of  this  most  troublesome  pests. 
It  is  easily  applied,  is  instant  destruction  to  insect  and  ova,  and 
does  not  stain  or  injure  the  foliage.  In  bottles,  IS,>  5^ 

and  i os. ;  half-gallon,  21s  ;  one  gallon,  42s.  each.— CORK*  U 
CO.,  Limited,  13,  15,  &  16,  Finsbury  Street,  E.C.  Sold  by  all 
Seedsmen.  _ _ 

Now  is  the  Time  to  Sow. 

Richard  dean’s  beautiful 

COLOURED  PRIMROSES,  in  colours.— Crimson,  pur¬ 
ple,  mauve,  lilac,  sulphur,  and  white.  Each,  2s.  6 d.  per 
packet;  a  mixture  of  the  very  finest,  2s.  6rf.  per  packet. 

D  I  CHARD  DEAN’S  GIANT  POLY- 

IA  ANTHUSES  —Crimson,  purple,  flaked,  edged,  yellow, 
white,  and  mixed.  Each,  rs.  per  packet. 

From  the  finest  Prize  Collections  at  the  Exhibitions  of  the 
National  Auricula  Society.  Full  directions  for  sowing.  Cata¬ 
logues  of  Choice  Flower  Seeds  on  application. 

°  RICHARD  DEAN,  Seed  Grower,  Ealing,  London,  \V, 


FOR  DESTROYING  WEEDS 

On  Garden  Walks,  Carriage  Drives,  R  .ads,  Stable  \  1  rd- ,  &c 

One  application  will  keep  the  Walks  clear  of 
Weeds  for  at  least  18  months. 

Prices  :  —  In  i  and  2  gallon  tins  2s-  p-r  gal.  (Tins  in 
eluded);  in  5  gallon  di  urns.  Is.  Sci.  per  gal.;  10,  15.  and 
20  gallons.  Is.  4r3  .  per  ral.  Special  quotations  lor  large 
quantities.  Carriage  paid  on  10  gals,  and  upwards. 

(P^Used  in  the  proportion  of  one  gallon  to  twenty-five  gallons  of 
water. 

Proprietors  and  Manufacturers : 

THE  ACME  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Ltd., 

TUNBRIDGE.  KSNT  ;  &  BOLTON,  LANCASHIRE. 


The  Gardening  World, 

ESTABLISHED  1884. 

Price  One  Penny ;  Post  Free,  Three-halfpence. 


SPECIMEN  COPY.  POST  FREE  1  \d. 


RICHARDSONS 


HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS. 

Conservatories,  Greenhouses 
Vineries, Peach  Houses,  Stove 
and  Orchid  Houses,  &c. 

Also  Boilers.  Pipes, 
and  Fittings.  , 


Many 

Prize  Medals 


Temporary  London  Offices 
and  Exhibits  : 

Stand  14,  Group  A, 

International  Horticultural  Exhibition 

W.  RICHARDSON  &  GO., 

DARLINGTON. 


V 


THE  PERFECT 

WEED  KILLER. 

For  Destroying  Weeds  on  Walks,  etc., 

Bearing  our  1'RADE  MARK  is  UNEQUALLED. 

|  PRICES.— 1  Gal.,  as. ;  5  Gals.,  rs.  6d.  per  Gal. ;  10  Gals, 
is.  yd.  per  Gal.  Carriage  paid  on  10  Gals. 

H.  &  A.  CHEMICAL  CO.,  97,  MILTON  ST.,  GLASGOW, 

May  ba  had  through  Chemists  or  Sesdsmsn. 


SUBSCRIPTION  FORM. 

Please  send  me  u  T he  Gardening  World,” 


Published  every  Thursday  morning  in  time  for  the 
early  mails  and  Newspaper  trains,  and  can  be  obtained 
through  all  Newsagents  and  Booksellers,  and  from  all 
Railway  Bookstalls. 

Subscription  (including  postage)  ;  3  mQnths,  1  s.M. 

6  months,  3s.  3 d.  ;  12  months,  6s.  6 d.,  prepaid. 
Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  countries  in  the  Postal 
Union,  8s.  8 d.  per  annum,  prepaid. 


for  . 


months,  c  mmtncing  on 


for  which  I  enclose _ 


Name  _ 


Address _ 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  is.  for  first  line,  and6d.  for 
every  nine  words  after.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch  6s.; 
per  column  (r2  ins.  long),  £3  5s. ;  per  half-page,  £5  ;  per  page, 
£9.  Special  quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and 
others  Wanting  Situations,  thirty  words  for  is.  6 J.,  prepaid. 

*.*  Advertisements  for  the  current  week,  and  also 
“Stop  Orders,’’  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
first  post  on  Wednesday  Morning. 

PUBLISHING  OFFICE— 

1,  CLEMENT’S  LISTIN', 

STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Telegraphic  Address:  “  BAMBUSA,  LONDON.” 


VINES  &  VINE  CULTURE. 

THE  BEST  BOOK  ON  GRAPES  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

By  ARCHIBALD  F.  BARRON, 

Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  &c. 

THIRD  EDITION,  NOW  READY. 

REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 

HANDSOMELY  BOUND  in  CLOTH,  PRICE  5s.,  post  free  5s.  N- 


GREENHOUSES. 

These  Greenhouses  are 
made  especially  for  Ama¬ 
teurs  at  a  cheap  rate,  so  that 
ever}  body  can  have  one  that 
any  handyman  or  gardener 
can  put  together  in  a  few 
hours,  as  the  iramework  is 
made  so  complete.  All  the 
framework  is  of  good,  sound 
well-seasoned  red  deal.  The 
bottom  part  filled  in  with 
good,  sound  match  boards,  tongued,  grooved,  and  beaded,  and 
well  seasoned.  Ventilat  on  given  according  to  size  cf  each 
House.  The  glass  is  good  if-oz.  English,  cut  and  packed  (no 
charge  for  packing  cases).  The  House  is  painted  one  coat  of 
good  oil  colour,  lock  for  door,  all  necessary  iron-work  lor 
ventilation,  stages  on  each  fide  for  plants.  All  parts  carefully 
marked,  securely  packed  and  put  on  rail,  or  delivered,  erected 
and  glazed  complete,  within  20  miles  of  London  Bridge,  at  the 
following  respective  Prices  : — 

(Proportionable  Prices  for  other  size,  and  or  Delivered 


READERS  OF  ADVERTISEMENTS 

in  these  pages  will  greatly  oblige  and  assist  us  by 
mentioning 

THE  GARDENING  WORLD 

when  writing  to  our  Advertisers. 


erecting  m  any 

part  of  the  country.) 

&  Erected 

Long 

W’de 

High 

On  Rati. 

Complete. 

7  ft. 

5  ft. 

7  ft. 

4  ft.  to 

eaves 

£2 16 

0 

£4 

5 

0 

8  ft. 

5  ft- 

7ft. 

4  ft.  to 

eaves 

3 

10 

0 

5 

0 

0 

9  ft. 

6  ft. 

7  ft.  3 

4  ft.  to 

eaves 

4 

0 

0 

5 

10 

0 

10  ft. 

7  ft. 

7  ft.  6 

4  ft.  6  to 

eaves 

5 

0 

0 

6 

15 

0 

12  ft. 

8  ft. 

8  ft. 

5  ft-  to 

eaves 

6 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

15  ft. 

10  ft. 

8  ft.  6 

6  ft.  to 

eaves 

S 

10 

0 

12 

0 

0 

20  ft. 

10  ft. 

9  ft. 

5  ft.  6  to 

eaves 

12 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

25  ft. 

10  ft. 

9  ft- 

5  ft.  6  to 

eaves 

17 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

50  ft. 

10  ft. 

9  ft. 

5  ft.  6  to 

eaves 

30 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

ICO  ft. 

10  ft. 

7  ft. 

5  ft.  6  to 

eaves 

50 

0 

0 

70 

0 

0 

f-Span-roofs,  this  quality,  can  be  had  at  same  price. 
Estimates  given  for  any  size  on  application.  Deduct  10  per 
cent,  if  required  for  brickwork. 

STRONG  GARDEN  LIGHTS. 

Painted  and  giazed,  3  by  4  ft.,  6s.  6d. ;  6  by  4  ft.,  9s.  each. 

CUCUMBER  FRAMES. 


Complete  from 
18 1- 


See  List  fo>  full 

particulars.  lui'Mil-,*''  cooper  londqn 


“  GARDENING  WORLD  ”  OFFICE,  1,  CLEMENT’S  INN,  STRAND,  W.C. 


SPAN-ROOF  FORCING  HOUSE. 

Built  for  brickwork  3  it.  high,  of  well-seasoned  red  deal ;  root 
ventilation  according  to  size;  all  21-oz.  glass.  Suitable  for 
Nurserymen,  Market  Gardeners,  and  all  those  w*ho  require  a 
cheap,  strong  house  for  forcing  or  growing  Cucumbers,  Toma¬ 
toes,  Melons,  &c.,  &c.  Delivered  to  any  station  in  England 
carriage  free.  20  ft.  by  9  ft.,  £o.  For  Illustrations  and  Prices 
of  other  sizes  see  Illustrated  Price  List  free. 

COOPERS  HYGIENIC  HEATER, 

Burning  Paraffin  or  Gas  without  Smoke  or  Smell. 

These  Heaters  are  con¬ 
structed  as  a  means  of 
Heating  by  Hot  Air  with  out 
the  use  of  hot  water  or  fire. 

Its  peculiar  construction 
economises  the  heat  gener¬ 
ated,  so  that  there  is  no 
waste  of  heat  or  fuel.  There 
being  perfect  combustion  in 
this  Stove,  and  nothing 
whatever  injurious  to  plants, 
but  actually  everything  con¬ 
ducive  to  their  health,  it 
should  be  observed  that 
plants  may  be  had  in  full 
bloom  throughout  the  sever¬ 
est  winter.  From  20s.  com¬ 
plete.  For  full  pnrticulars 
and  prices  of  -other  sized 

Heaters  see  Illustrated  List,  post  free  on  application. 

AMATEUR’S 
ASSISTANT 
HOT-WATER 

APPARATUS. 

From  217- 
See  List,  Post  Free. 


GLASS  !  GLASS  !  GLASS  ! 

Free  on  rail  in  London,  packages  included. 

15-oz.,  100ft.  21-oz..  100ft.  15-oz.,  200ft.  21-oz.,  200ft. 

4th.  8s.  9d.  12s.  od.  17s.  od.  24s.  od. 

3rd.  10s.  2d.  13s.  cd.  193.  od.  26s.  od. 

The  following  is  a  List  of  sizes  always  in  stock: — 

10  by  8,  12  by  9,  12  by  10.  14  by  10.  13  by  11,  18  by  11, 16  by  12, 
18  by  12,  20  by  12,  17  by  13,  20  by  13,  18  by  14, 20  by  14,  22  by  141 
20  by  15.  20  by  16,  24  by  16,  20  by  18,  24  by  ib. 

Glass  cut  to  any  size  required :  15-oz.,  i^d.  per  ft. ;  21-oz. ,  2^d 
per  ft.  Large  sizes  for  cutting  up,  15-oz.,  per  case,  300  ft.,  20s.; 
21-oz  ,  per  case,  200  ft.,  26s.  All  glass  is  cut  and  packed  in  own 
warehouses  and  put  on  rail  free  of  charge  ;  quality  of  glass  and 
careful  packing  guaranteed.  Special  quotations  for  large  quan¬ 
tities.  Have  cash  estimates  from  me  before  ordering  elsewhere. 
SASH-BARS. 

Putty  prepare  t  especially  lor  greenhouse  work,  7s.  6d.  per 
cw’t.  Every  description  of  prepared  Horticultural  Timber ;  tor 
prices  see  List,  post  free.  - 

Sen  d  for  COMPLETE  ILLUSTRATED  LIST,  port  free,  con- 
taining  specifications  of  Greenhouses  from  41s.  to  £220. 
Good,  sound,  w’ell-seasoned  materials  only  used.  Estimates 
tor  every  description  of  Horticultural  Buildings,  Plans,  <xc., 
free  All  orders  carefully  packed  and  put  on  rail. 

WILLIAM  COOPER, 

749b,  OLD  KENT  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 


August  13,  1892. 
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STRAWBERRIES. 


JAMES  YEITCH  and  SONS 

Beg  to  intimate  that  they  can  supply  all  the  leading  kinds  of  the  above,  either  in  pots, 

or  prepared  runners. 


Their  list  for  this  season,  just  published ,  may  be  had  post  free  on  application ,  it 
contains  the  following  striking  Novelties  : 

EMPRESS  OF  INDIA.  )  Certificated  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 

nana/  [Society’s  Meetings,  and  at  the  Edin- 

L*  U  Ha  I  ^ “AKIV.  j  burgh, Wolverhampton,  and  International 

LORD  SUFFIELD.  J  Horticultural  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY, 

544,  KING’S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


Mr.  Dodwell’s  Grand  Carnations. 

THE  FINEST  GROWN,  all  Classes,  10/6  per  doz. 

Also  3,000  Unbloomed  Seedlings,  warranted 
of  the  highest  parentage,  unrivalled  whether  for 
bedding  or  forcing  for  Spring  flowering. 

4 f  per  Doz.  \  2~,/- per  too. 

Special  Terms  for  Quantities.  Particulars  on 
application. 

The  Cottage.  Stanley  Road,  Oxford. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHE- 

1  MUM  SOCIETY'S  CATALOGUE.— Centenary  Edition. 
Containing  1000  new  varieties.  All  the  novelties  of  1890.  A 
history  and  complete  bibliography  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  by 
Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne.  Price,  is. ;  post  free,  is.  i\d.— i, 
Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Charming"  Climbers, 

For  Conservatories,  Balconies,  Pillars,  Windows ,  Greenhouses ,  &c. 

Cobcea  Scandens,  Chilian  Glory  Flower,  Eccremocarpus 
scaber,  Ipomaeas,  Cardispermum,  3,  is.  3d.;  Lophospermum, 
Tropaflolum  canariensis,  Lobi,  Thunbergias.  various,  4,  is.  3d  ; 
delightful  novelties.  Hose-in-Hose,  or  Duplex  Mimulus, 
Phlox  D.  Cuspidata  and  Fimbriata,  4,  is.  3d.;  Eucalyptus,  3, 
is.  3d.;  Solanum  capsicastrum,  Mimulas,  Gaillardias, 
Nicotiana  aftinis,  Pansy,  Musk,  Tomatos,  12,  is.  3d.;  immense 
double  Sunflower,  3,  is.;  all  free.  Christmas  Winter  White 
Brocoli,  is.  3d.  per  100;  London  Coleworts  Cabbage,  6d.  per 
100;  Thousand-headed  Kale,  6d.  per  100;  thousands  of  Pot 
Roses  (only  the  best)  from  6d.;  Cheney’s  Improved  Garnishing 
Kale,  cooks  beautifully  green,  and  as  a  winter  decorative 
plant,  even  for  the  most  exposed  situations,  is  unequalled, 
is.  3d.  per  score. 

J.  CHENEY,  Cedar  Villa,  Beckenham. 


IMPORTANT. 
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GARDENERS,  AMATEURS,  AND  OTHERS 

WHO  FUMIGATE  HOUSES 
To  KILL  cc  FLY”  or  ««  TKKIP.” 

You  will  shortly  be  ordering  your  supply  of  fumigat¬ 
ing  material.  Why  lay  in  a  heavy  stock  of  tobacco  paper, 
uncertain  in  quality,  often  disappointing,  and  very  unpleasant 
to  use,  when  you  can  have  a  safe,  reliable  article,  and 
one  that  is  pleasant  to  use  ? 

THE  FIRST  OF  ITS  CLASS  AND  STILL  THE  ONLY  ONE 

on  which  you  can  thoroughly  depend.  The  manufacture  is 
much  improved,  and  it  can  be  ordered  without  any  risk  of 
the  disappointments  which  frequently  attend  other  fumiga¬ 
ting  materials. 

Prices — For  houses  ( 1000  cub.  tt .,  No.  3  Roll,  l/-each)  Post 
with  a  capacity  of  '  2000  ,,  „  4  ,,  1/9  „  J  Free. 

The  Rolls  may  be  cut  for  houses  of  a  smaller  capacity,  or 
to  make  up  required  quantities  for  larger  houses. 
LEMON  OIL  INSECTICIDE— The  safest  and  most 
effective  Liquid  Insecticide  for  Dipping  or  Syringing. 
Prices,  post  free: — Pints,  1/10;  Quarts,  3,3;  Half  Galls.,  5/9. 
URRAN’S  EUCHAR1Q  MITE  KILLER— A  truly 
valuable  remedy.  Has  saved  thousands  of  bulbs. 

Prices,  post  free— iy-Pts.,  1/9;  Pts.,  2/9;  <^rs.,  4  9;  %-Gals.,  8/. 
Or  from  your  Seedsman. 


SUPERIOR  BULBS 

OF  ALL  KINDS. 

Catalogue  now  ready,  post  free. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Complete  Collection.  Best  varieiies,  new  and  old. 
Grand  plants. 

List  free  on  application. 


CLIBRAN’S  Oldfield  Nurseries,  ALTRINCHAM: 

10  &  12,  Market  Street,  MANCHESTER; 

And  Principality  Nurseries,  Llandudno  Junction. 


Richard  dean’s  giant  poly- 

ANTHUSES. — Crimson,  purple,  flaked,  edged,  yellow, 
white,  and  mixed.  Each,  is.  per  packet. 

From  the  finest  Prize  Collections  at  the  Exhibitions  of  the 
National  Auricula  Society.  Full  directions  for  sowing.  Cata¬ 
logues  of  Choice  Flower  Seeds  on  application. 

RICHARD  DEAN,  Seed  Grower,  Ealing,  London,  W. 

H.  J.  JONES’ 

PERFECTION  FERTILIZER. 

The  very  best  and  cheapest  Manure  for  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.  Try  it.  In  Tins,  i/- ;  7  lbs.  r/6  ;  14  lbs.  2/10  ; 

28  lbs.  5/6  ;  56  lbs.  10/6  ;  Cwt.  19/6. 

A  few  extra  fine  Primulas  at  2/-  per  dozen.  Guaranteed 
the  very  best  strain. 

H.  J.  JONES,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham,  S.E. 


*0 

^  &  CO.’S  n 


Lilium, 
Gladiolus, 
Paeonies, 
Iris,  etc. 


and  all  other  bulbous  roots  and  plants,  including 
Gesneracae,  Aroideae  Aquatics, ■etc.,  for  the  Garden,  Green¬ 
house,  and  Stove. 


FOR  EARLIEST 


l  Unwin 

ROMAN  HYACINTHS, 
NARCISSUS  DOUBLE  ROMAN, 
NARCISSUS  DUBIUS  (Paper  White). 

Goods  Carriage  Paid  to  the  door  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 


No  Packing  Charges ! 

Superb  Complete  Collections  for  In  and  Outdoor  at 
9s.,  12s.,  £1  Is.,  £2  2s.,  £3  3s.,  and  £5  5s.  In  ordering, 
please  state  for  which  purpose  lequired. 

Our  Outdoor  Guinea  Box  contains  over  1,000  bulbs. 

Beautiful  English  Catalogue  (io3  pages),  newly  illustrated, 
Gratis  and  Post  Free  horn  the  Growers: 

mu  M£ERBEEK  &  00., 

HILLEGOM,  HAARLEM,  HOLLAND. 

Please  mention  paper. 


Bulbs  for  Early  Forcing. 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS  &  SON’S 

WELL  RIPENED  AND  HEAVY  BULBS  OF 

ROMAN  HYACINTHS, 

Early  White,  from  5  inches  to  5:J  inches  in  circumference, 

PAPER-WHITE  NARCISSUS, 

From  5  inches  to  6  inches  in  circumference, 

DOUBLE  ROMAN  NARCISSUS, 

From  5  inches  to  6k  inches  in  circumference. 

LILIUM  CANDIDUM,  Pure  White. 

Extra  Strong. 

LILIUM  H ARRISII,  Fine  Bulbs. 

Early  orders  solicited. 


VICTORIA  &  PARADISE  NURSERIES, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY.  LONDON,  N. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  793. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  ot  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Tuesday,  Aug  16. — Clay  Cross  Flower  Show. 

Weon  sday,  Aug.  1 7. — Shrewsbury  Flower  Show  (2  days). 

Cardiff  Flower  Show  (2  days). 

Thursday,  Aug.  18. — Aberdeen  Flower  Show  (3  days). 

Friday,  Aug.  19. — Exeter  Flower  Show. 

Orchid  Sale  at  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 

Sat  urday,  Aug.  20. — National  Co-operative  Flower  Show  at 
the  Crystal  Palace. 


€ai|jji}ntt|0  ijlbtltl, 

Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  i3#A,  1892. 


||7he  Rose  in  Autumn.— Practically  the 
^  Rose  exhibition  season  is  over.  Like 
to  that  of  Dahlias  and  Chrysanthemums 
it  is  all  too  short  an  one,  and  especiall)'  like 
to  the  latter  flower  we  get  so  many  of  Rose 
shows  crowded  into  some  three  or  four 
weeks  that  it  is  almost  a  relief  when  they 
are  all  over.  But  we  could  do  very  well 
with  a  few  autumn  Rose  shows.  Why, 
with  such  a  flower  as  the  Rose  is,  so  long 
enduring,  and  so  abundantly  blooming,  as 
is  often  the  case  in  the  autumn,  it  is  not 
possible  to  make  up  a  few  exhibitions  it  is 
hard  to  understand.  Certainly  Roses  are 
as  beautiful  in  September  as  at  any  time 
of  the  year,  only  they  are  not  so  large. 
Still  we  should  encourage  their  free  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  autumn  so  far  as  possible, 
because  it  is  the  aftermath  or  second  crop 
of  flowers,  when  they  are  often  so  very 
valuable. 

We  find  opinions  to  differ  very  much  as 
to  the  passing  Rose  season.  Some  growers 
complain,  some  do  the  reverse.  Probably 
we  never  had  a  season  that  suited  every¬ 
one  ;  but  at  least  we  can  say  of  the  passing 
one  that  it  has  produced  for  us  some  of 
the  most  beautiful,  if  not  the  finest,  flowers 
ever  seen.  We  have  not  had  any  very 
sensational  novelties  introduced,  indeed  it 
must  now  be  a  wonder  that  excels  the  best 
of  the  established  sorts.  We  would  not 
say  that  absolute  perfection  in  Rose  blooms 
has  been  reached,  but  we  have  got  pretty 
near  to  it.  Still,  perfection  as  a  term  of 
excellence  signifies  in  some  way  a  defined 
standard  of  excellence,  and  we  are  far  from 
wishing  to  see  all  Roses  brought  to  one 
special  standard,  because  diverse  forms  if 
allied  to  quality  are  as  pleasing  as  are 
diverse  shades  of  colour.  There  ought  to  be 
specially  a  good  autumn  bloom  on  Roses 
this  season,  because  fine  growths  have 
resulted  from  the  abundant  rains  of  the 
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past  few  weeks,  to  which  the  more  recent 
warmth  has  added  strength  and  maturity. 


fAMPTON  Court  Park. — Visitors  to  the 
beautiful  gardens  at  Hampton  Court 
Palace  have  often  looked  with  a  deep  long¬ 
ing  upon  the  magnificent  glades  formed  by 
the  noble  avenue  of  Lime  trees  in  the 
adjoining  close  Park.  Few,  however,  have 
been  privileged  to  enter  that  reserved 
enclosure  or  enjoy  the  sight  which  its  grand 
expanse  affords.  It  is  very  finely  placed, 
for  its  south  side  forms  the  Middlesex 
bank  of  the  silvery  and  winding  Thames 
from  Kingston  Bridge  to  Hampton  Court 
Gardens,  a  distance  of  some  two  and  a 
half  miles,  the  entire  distance  on  to 
Hampton  Court  Bridge,  inclusive  of  the 
Gardens,  being  about  three  miles. 

From  Kingston  Bridge  also  there  runs 
on  the  northern  side  a  broad  road  almost 
as  straight  as  the  string  of  a  bow,  and 
within  these  two  thoroughfares,  the  river 
and  the  road,  is  a  truly  magnificent  Park 
of  some  1,000  acres,  most  superbly  wooded, 
but  from  which  the  public  are  excluded, 
because  this  grand  area  is  held  sacred  to 
the  breeding  of  racehorses  !  It  was  not  at 
all  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  people  of 
the  adjoining  district,  did  not  long  since, 
agitate  strongly  for  the  opening  of  this  Park 
to  them,  as  it  is,  like  its  adjoining  neighbour 
Bushey  Park,  public  property.  We  hope 
lhat  ere  long  that  agitation  will  be  renewed, 
for  a  nobler,  grander,  public  park  than  this 
enclosure  would  form  could  hardly  be 
found  in  Europe. 

It  is  not  a  mere  local  matter.  The  Park 
is  almost  next  door  to  London  and  with  its 
suburbs  giving  a  population  of  some  six 
millions,  to  whom  these  noble  open  spaces 
constitute  the  essence  of  existence.  There 
are  in  this  enclosed  area  some  of  the  finest 
avenues  of  Lime  trees  to  be  found  in  the 
Kingdom,  a  splendid  sheet  of  ornamental 
water,  and  features  that  would  soon  in 
competent  hands  tranform  it  into  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  public  park. 


¥he  Public  and  the  Parks. — What  a 
very  interesting  return  would  be  that 
obtained  from  the  heads  of  all  our  public 
parks  and  gardens  which  have  become 
places  of  common  resort  for  the  masses, 
and  especially  on  the  occasion  of  popular 
holidays,  as  to  their  demeanour,  general 
conduct  and  regard  for  plants,  trees,  or 
other  objects  in  these  gardens.  The  last 
Bank  Holiday  seems  to  have  thrown  in 
almost  every  direction  vast  numbers  of 
people  into  these  places  of  resort,  and  we 
should  much  like  to  learn  whether  harm  of 
any  appreciable  kind  was  done,  whether 
there  was  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  how  far 
the  general  conduct  of  the  people  justifies 
the  excellent  action  of  authorities  every¬ 
where  in  at  once  rendering  these  open 
spaces  beautiful  and  then  placing  them 
unreservedly  at  the  disposal  of  the  masses 
for  recreation  and  enjoyment. 

We  may  naturally  look  for  less  con¬ 
sideration  for  garden  features  in  towns, 
from  town  people  than  from  country  people, 
because  to  the  former  the  getting  out  into 
the  open  is  a  much  greater  treat,  indeed  to 
myriads  it  is  the  one  chance  for  getting  a 
few  hours  in  fresh  air,  of  enjoyment  on  the 
green  grass  and  beneath  the  shade  of  trees 
or  surrounded  by  flowers.  So  far  as  our 
limited  range  of  enquiry  has  gone,  reports 
are  very  favourable  and  gratifying. 

In  the  case  of  private  gardens  of  exten¬ 
sive  areas,  the  same  good  results  seem  to 
follow.  Naturally  with  these  there  is  some 
timidity  and  excess  of  caution,  but  in  how 
few  cases  has  that  timidity  been  justified  ? 
Whilst  it  is  a  delightful  feature  in  our  social 
life  that  so  many  owners  of  beautiful  parks 


and  gardens  should  throw  them  open  to 
the  public  at  times  for  their  enjoyment,  it 
is  none  the  less  pleasing  to  find  that  the 
masses  know  how  to  appreciate  that  good 
nature,  and  by  their  excellent  conduct 
exhibit  the  highest  reciprocity.  . 


Whe  Hollyhock. — Whilst  the  Dahlia  has 
fully  held  to  its  ancient  high  position 
as  an  exhibition  flower,  its  old  compeer 
the  Hollyhock  has  sadly  come  to  grief. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  misfortune  of  the 
Hollyhock  that  it  ever  became  the  spoilt 
child  of  florists,  who  made  from  out  of  its 
somewhat  rugged,  uneven,  semi  -  double 
flowers,  such  very  dense  rounded,  full 
double  ones  as  to  make  them  anxious  to 
exhibit  their  productions  at  flower  shows. 
Then  came  somewhat  enervating  cross¬ 
breeding,  somewhat  weakening  hard  pro¬ 
pagating,  some  unfortunate  cultural  codd¬ 
ling,  all  of  which  the  plant  indifferently 
appreciated,  and  then,  when  eventually  a 
destructive  visitation,  in  the  form  of  a 
fungus,  came  upon  the  flower  it  fell  like 
grass  before  the  mower,  and  all  the  fine 
double  varieties  of  twenty  years  since  have 
disappeared. 

Unhappily  it  does  not  seem  as  if  in  any 
way  there  was  much  prospect  of  again 
resuscitating  Hollyhocks,  even  of  the 
roughest  class,  to  any  appreciable  extent. 
It  is  true  that  in  some  localities  seedling 
plants  for  a  time  are  not  materially  affected 
by  the  fungus.  In  other  districts  not  a 
plant  can  be  induced  to  exist  anyhow. 
We  have  in  this  Hollyhock  pest  a  capital 
opportunity  to  test  the  value  of  the  much 
lauded  Bouillie  Bordelaise  as  a  fungoid 
destructive  agent.  It  would  be  a  boon 
could  we  through  its  agency  get  rid  of 
the  Hollyhock  fungus,  and  thus  enable 
us  once  more  to  raise  in  full  confidence  a 
new  strain  that  should  serve  to  beautify 
and  adorn  our  gardens  with  a  favourite 


flower. 

Should  the  Hollyhock  not  again  be  seen 
on  show  tables,  it  may  be  no  material 
loss  to  horticulture.  So  attractive,  so  fine 
are  some  half-a-dozen  spikes  of  Hollyhock 
flowers,  when  growing  in  a  garden  border, 
if  seen  from  a  distance,  that  we  are  not 
over  concerned  as  to  the  extreme  double¬ 
ness  of  the  flowers,  our  real  concern  is 
to  be  able  to  have  them  there  at  all,  and 
that  end  is  yet  worth  striving  and  hoping 
for. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Lees,  late  gardener  to  the  Duchess  of 
Montrose,  Sefton  Lodge,  Newmarket,  has  been 
engaged  as  gardener  to  F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.,  Trent 
Park,  New  Barnet. 

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution —We have 
much  pleasure  in  making  the  announcement  that 
Lord  Brassey  has  kindly  consented  to  preside  at  the 
annual  festival  of  this  Institution,  which  was 
unavoidably  postponed  owing  to  the  death  of  Lady 
Goldsmid.  The  date  of  the  festival  will  shortly  be 
announced.  We  understand  also  that  Mr.  Arthur  J. 
Veitch  has  recently  been  elected  to  a  seat  on  the 
committee  of  management  in  the  place  of  Mr.  John 
Fraser,  of  Lea  Bridge,  who  has  resigned  after  many 
years  of  devoted  service  to  the  Institution. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  W.  Swan. — On  Saturday, 
August  6th,  a  handsome  timepiece  was  presented  to 
Mr.  W.  Swan,  gardener  at  Castle  Hill,  Englefield 
Green,  by  the  men  employed  under  him,  as  a  token  of 
respect  and  esteem  on  his  retiring  from  the  charge  of 
the  gardens.  The  kindly  feeling  always  existing 
between  Mr.  Swan  and  his  staff  prompted  them 
quite  spontaneously  to  make  this  presentation.  Mr. 
Swan  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  to  J.  B.  Bryce, 
Esq.,  Bystock,  Exmouth,  Devon,  to  which  place  he 
proceeds  direct. 

United  Horticultural  Provident  and  Benefit  Society  — 
At  the  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on 
the  8th  inst.,  at  the  Caledonian  Hotel,  Mr.  W. 
Woods  presiding,  two  new  members  were  added  to 
the  roll,  and  the  secretary  reported  that  there  were 


three  members  on  the  sick  list.  The  treasurer  an¬ 
nounced  with  pleasure  and  gratitude  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  J.  Veitch  had  presented  the  Society  with  the 
sum  of  y  ioo  on  the  occasion  of  their  silver  wedding; 
and  it  was  subsequently  decided  to  invest  the  amount 
and  apply  the  interest  to  the  augmentation  of  the 
Convalescent  Fund. 

Lord  Coleridge  on  the  Allotment  Gardens  at  Not¬ 
tingham. — Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridge  writes  to  the 
Sheriff  of  Nottingham,  in  relation  to  a  visit  he  paid 
to  the  allotments  in  that  town  :  “  I  don’t  know  when 
I  have  been  more  interested.  It  is  a  sight  to  give 
satisfaction  to  every  Nottingham  man,  and  to  create 
a  feeling  of  just  pride  in  a  result  which,  though  per¬ 
haps  originating  in  the  wise  liberality  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration  and  of  Lord  Carnavon,  must  have  come  to 
nothing  without  the  independent  energy  and  sturdy 
self-sacrifice  of  the  men  themselves.  I  wish  the 
municipal  bodies  and  the  great  landowners  of  Eng¬ 
land  could  see  what  has  been  done  here,  and  estimate 
for  themselves  the  value  to  the  country  of  such  men 
as  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  become  acquainted  with 
last  night.” 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association. — At  a  meeting 
of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association,  held  on 
the  2nd  inst.  at  5,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh  — 
Mr.  Robert  Morrison,  vice-president,  in  the  chair — - 
Mr.  George  Goodfellow,  Kinfauns  Castle,  Perth,  read 
a  paper  on  “The  Cultivation  of  the  Apricot,”  which 
lead  to  an  interesting  discussion.  Mr.  Goodfellow 
afterwards  received  a  vote  of  thanks.  The  exhibits 
on  the  table  included  a  collection  of  Strawberries 
grown  by  Mr  W.  Carmichael ;  a  white  seedling 
Begonia  from  Mr.  Henderson,  Clermiston  ;  and  a 
very  fine  stand  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms  from  Mr. 
McMillan,  Trinity  Cottage,  some  being  from  6  in.  to 
9  in.  in  diameter,  and  one  measuring  a  foot  from  tip 
to  tip  of  the  outer  row  of  petals. 

The  Fuchsia  was  the  title  of  the  paper  read  at  the 
afternoon  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  its  author  being  Mr.  George  Fry-,  of 
Lewisham,  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  successful 
raisers.  The  Society  offered  prizes  in  two  classes 
for  plants  grown  in  pots,  but  for  some  reason  or 
other,  mainly  perhaps  want  of  publicity,  not  a  single 
plant  was  forthcoming.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  that  while  in  many  districts  admirable 
specimens  of  Fuchsias  are  favourite  subjects  at  the 
local  exhibitions,  no  decent  specimens  have  been 
exhibited  at  any  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
shows  or  meetings  in  London  since  Mr.  Cannell  gave 
up  exhibiting  them  some  twenty  years  ago. 

The  Frozen  Chrysanthemums  from  New  Zealand. — 
The  frozen  blooms  of  seedling  Chrysanthemums, 
recently  reported  in  our  columns  as  being  on  the 
road  from  New  Zealand,  have  arrived  in  the  Thames 
in  good  condition,  and  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  keeping  them  in  a  refrigerating  chamber  until  the 
7th  of  September,  when  they  will  be  exhibited  at  the 
early  autumn  exhibition  of  the  National  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Society  at  the  Royal  Aquarium.  There  are 
eight  flowers  and  each  has  been  frozen  in  a  separate 
tin.  Considerable  interest  attaches  to  the  experi¬ 
ment,  and  we  are  glad  to  announce  their  arrival  in 
sound  condition. 

Fruit  Culture  in  the  Bahamas  — The  Bahamas,  savs 
the  Society  of  Avts  Journal,  offer  very  great  facilities 
for  fruit  growing.  Pineapples  are  at  present  (he 
principal  crop,  but  the  particular  description  of  land 
required  for  their  culture  is  very  limited.  Of  late 
years  the  growth  has  been  much  improved  by  the 
use  of  fertilisers,  with  a  considerable  increase  of 
quantity.  The  crop  yields  large  profits.  At  two¬ 
pence  each,  an  acre  of  Pineapples  returns  £40  to 
/qy  ;  and  although  precarious  from  its  perishable 
nature,  while  such  results  are  possible,  it  is  likely 
that  Pineapple-growing  will  continue  to  be  an  attrac¬ 
tive  pursuit.  In  Oranges  a  good  business,  it  is  said, 
might  be  done,  if  the  accounts  of  Florida  enterprise 
in  this  fruit  are  a  fair  criterion.  At  present  the 
Oranges  of  the  Bahamas  are  roughly  handled,  being 
generally  shipped  in  bulk  in  the  holds  of  vessels, 
often  without  compartments.  The  fruit  is  held  to  be 
equal  to  any  in  the  world,  and  as  at  present  it 
receives  little  or  no  attention,  the  result  of  careful 
cultivation  could  not  fail  to  be  remunerative.  1  he 
facilities  for  production  are  fully  equal  to  those  in 
Florida,  and  the  Bahamas  are  entirely  free  from  all 
risk  of  frost,  which  so  often  blights  the  Florida  crop. 
Tomatos  are  grown  to  a  moderate  extent,  but  the 
production,  it  is  said,  might  be  largely  increased. 
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THE  SILVER  WEDDING 

OF  MR.  &  MRS.  H.  J.  VEITCH. 

On  Saturday  last,  August  6th,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
J.  Veitch  celebrated  the  25th  anniversary  of  their 
wedding,  and  the  happy  event  was  made  memorable 
by  the  tokens  of  esteem  and  goodwill  which  in  vari¬ 
ous  forms  were  literally  showered  upon  them  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  As  a  thank-offering  for  the  many 
blessings  that  have  been  vouchsafed  to  them  during 
their  twenty-five  years  of  happy  wedded  life,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Veitch  sent  cheques  for  £ 500  each  to  the  Gar¬ 
deners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  and  the  Gar¬ 
deners'  Orphan  Fund,  and  one  for  £\oo  to  the  United 
Horticultural  Provident  and  Benefit  Society.  The 
employees  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  James  Veitch  & 
Sons  were  also  not  forgotten,  every  one  receiving  a 
suitable  souvenir  of  the  auspicious  occasion,  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  expression  of  the  feelings  of  goodwill 
and  friendship  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Veitch  entertain 
for  all  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Royal  Exotic 
Nursery,  and  with  many  of  whom  it  has  been  Mr. 
Veitch’s  pleasure  to  work  harmoniously  during  so 
many  years. 

When  it  became  known,  but  a  few  weeks  ago,  that 
the  silver  wedding  celebration  was  so  near  at  hand, 
a  large  number  of  the  gardeners  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  many  other  of  Mr.  Veitch's  friends, 
determined  that  the  event  should  not  be  allowed  to 
pass  away  without  some  recognition  on  their  part  of 
the  innumerable  acts  of  kindness  which  Mr.  Veitch 
has  conferred  upon  members  of  the  craft,  old  and 
young,  and  the  extremely  generous  manner  in  which 
he  has  supported  the  gardening  charities.  Of  the 
steps  taken  to  attain  the  end  in  view,  nothing  need 
be  said  here,  suffice  it  to  record  the  fact,  and  it  is  a 
most  gratifying  one  to  all  concerned,  that  the  appeal 
privately  made  in  support  of  the  movement  met  with 
a  spontaneous  response  in  all  directions,  the  tangible 
result  being  that  on  Saturday  morning,  in  addition  to 
many  other  beautiful  presents  from  private  friends, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Veitch  were  the  receipients  of  a  solid 
silver  dessert  service  of  seven  pieces,  and  of  elegant 
design  ;  a  case  of  one  dozen  silver  dessert  knives  and 
forks  ;  and  a  case  of  one  dozen  silver  fish  knives  and 
forks  from  the  gardeners  of  the  United  Kingdom,  who 
will  also  add  to  this  gift  shortly  a  portrait  of  Mr. 
Veitch  (to  be  painted),  which  will  be  presented  to 
Mrs.  Veitch.  The  employees  of  the  firm  gave  a  solid 
silver  tea  and  coffee  service  of  Queen  Anne  pattern, 
with  a  solid  silver  kettle  and  tray,  and  an  illuminated 
address.  The  Committee  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution,  of  which  Mr.  Veitch  is  the 
treasurer,  sent  a  beautiful  cloisonne  enamel  clock 
and  ornaments.  The  business  friends  of  Mr. 
Veitch  gave  a  large  solid  silver  centre  piece  or 
epergne  of  very  elegant  design,  accompanied  by  a 
solid  silver  toilet  set  for  Mrs.  Veitch.  From  Mr. 
Veitch’s  horticultural  friends  in  Belgium  came  a 
handsome  bronze  figure  representing  "  Orestes,"  a 
large  sheaf  of  Orchids  for  Mrs.  Veitch,  and  an 
illuminated  address.  From  France,  the  horticultural 
friends  sent  a  beautiful  bronze  bust  of  Diana,  with 
an  illuminated  address  ;  and  a  large  sheaf  of  flowers 
came  also  from  the  family  of  M.  Van  Houtte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Veitch  also  received  a  large  Bible 
bound  in  Russian  leather  and  lined  with  silk  with 
the  following  inscription  beautifully  illuminated  : — 
"  Presented  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Veitch  on  the  occasion 
of  the  celebration  of  their  silver  wedding,  by 
members  of  the  Bible  Classes,  Temperance  Society, 
and  Clubs  in  connection  with  the  Lackland  Hall, 
Chelsea,  in  recognition  of  their  Christian  kindness 
and  sympathy  with  the  work  of  the  Gospel  carried 
on  there.”  The  Lackland  Flail  Youths’  Slate  Club 
sent  an  umbrella  ;  and  the  managers  and  staff  of  the 
Park  Chapel  Schools  a  silver  inkstand  with  inscrip¬ 
tion  ;  and  those  who  know  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Veitch  will 
not  need  to  be  told  how  deeply  they  felt,  or  how 
warmly  they  appreciated  the  goodwill  which 
prompted  their  friends  to  remember  them  on  the 
occasion  of  the  celebration  of  their  silver  wedding 
in  so  gratifying  a  manner. 

- - 

Geranium  argenteum.  —  The  silvery  leaved 
Crane’s  Bill  is  amongst  the  dwarfest  of  its  kind, 
and  is  therefore  best  suited  for  rockwork.  The 
leaves  are  deeply  lobed,  much  cut,  and  hoary  or 
silvery  as  the  specific  name  implies.  The  flowers 
are  relatively  of  large  size,  and  pink  netted  with 
purple  veins,  and  produced  on  slightly  leafy  stems, 
about  6  in.  to  8  in.  high.  In  these  respects  the  species 
may  be  compared  to  G.  sanguineum  lancastriense, 
but  is  quite  distinct. 


FLORICULTURE. 


The  Carnation  and  Picotee  Union. 

The  eighth  annual  festival  took  place  in  Mr.  Dod- 
well's  garden,  Stanley  Road,  Oxford,  on  August  2nd  ; 
and  there  was  as  usual  a  show  of  Carnations  and 
Picotees  of  great  extent  and  beauty.  A  large  com¬ 
pany  -of  friends  came  from  many  parts  of  the 
country  ;  many  a  veteran,  as  well  as  many  a  youth 
who  has  begun  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  I'lora,  was 
there.  Mr.  Dodwell's  Carnation  garden,  which  has  no 
equal  in  the  United  Kingdom,  was  aglow  with  flowers 
in  every  part  of  it.  Our  old  friend  seemed  to  have 
renewed  his  youth  in  the  fact  of  his  friends  gathering 
about  him  ;  and  his  children  were  there,  and  their 
children  also,  for  does  not  the  year  of  grace,  1892, 
represent  the  jubilee  of  his  happy  married  life  ?  and 
advantage  was  taken  of  the  occurrence  by  a  few 
friends  to  present  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dodwell  some 
mark  of  respect  and  esteem  as  well  as  congratulations 
upon  so  auspicious  an  event. 

The  weather  was  fine  on  the  whole,  though  dull 
and  threatening.  Two  spacious  tents  were  filled  with 
flowers,  and  a  third  accommodated  the  large  party 
who  sat  down  to  enjoy  Mr.  Dodwell’s  hospitality 
after  the  awards  were  made. 

Those  who  make  a  point  of  being  at  Oxford  at  one 
of  these  early  August  gatherings  regard  it  less  as  a 
competitive  exhibition,  and  more  as  a  social  reunion, 
and  would  not  refrain  from  taking  a  part  in  it  if 
possible.  There  is  exciting  competition :  a  keen 
struggle  for  the  mastery ;  there  is  the  ambition 
which  stirs  nerve  and  pulse  to  excel  ;  and  happy  is 
he  who  comes  out  from  such  a  race  carrying  upon 
his  brows  the  victor's  crown.  All  these  are  there  ; 
but  there  is  fraternal  intercourse,  cordial  hand¬ 
shakings,  the  communion  of  friend  with  friend  ; 
men  meet  here  who  do  not  meet  at  any 
other  time  in  the  year,  and  never  would  meet  at  all 
perchance,  were  it  not  for  the  annual  pilgrimage  to 
Oxford,  and  so  there  is  gain.  Men  are  led  to  tempor¬ 
ally  forget  the  strife  of  parties,  the  war  of  tongues, 
the  turmoil  and  bustle  of  town  and  city  life,  the 
pressure  of  business  and  the  anxieties  which  press 
upon  every  son  of  Adam,  and  because  this  is  so  let 
us  hope  these  Oxford  gatherings  may  be  continued 
so  long  as  Heaven  permits  them 

Eight  stands  of  12  Carnations  competed,  and  Mr. 
M.  Rowan,  Clapham,  gained  the  1st  prize  with 
superb  blooms  of  Gordon  Lewis,  P.F.  ;  Thalia,  R.F.  ; 
Fred,  S  B.  ;  George  Melville,  P.F".  ;  William  Skirving, 
P.P.B  ;  Robert  Houlgrave,  S  B.;  Jessica,  RF.  ; 
Sportsman,  S.F.  ;  Robert  Lord,  S  B.  ;  Oscar  Wilfred, 
P.F.  ;  E.  Rowan,  P.P.B.;  and  John  Brunton,  R.F. 
Mr.  W.  Read,  gardener  to  E.  S.  Dodwell,  Esq  , 
Stanley  Road,  came  second,  also  with  a  fine  lot  of 
blooms,  having  Master  F'red,  C.B.  ;  John  Cliff,  C.B.  ; 
Florence  Nightingale,  P.F.  ;  Sarah  Payne,  P  F”.  ; 
Robert  Houlgrave,  S  B. ;  Rifleman,  C.B.  ;  and  some 
good  seedlings.  Mr.  C.  Phillips,  Reading,  was 
third,  and  five  other  prizes  were  awarded.  That  is 
an  excellent  feature  at  the  Oxford  Carnation  Shows  ; 
instead  of  multiplying  classes  in  which  one  man  can 
take  a  number — in  the  light  of  London  experience 
we  might  say  an  inordinate  share  of  prize  money — 
Mr.  Dodwell  has  few  classes  and  seven  prizes  in 
most  of  them.  There  were  seven  collections  of  six 
blooms,  and  here  Mr.  F.  Hooper,  Widcombe 
Hill,  Bath,  was  first  with  good  flowers, 
though  it  must  be  said  the  flowers  generally 
in  this  class  were  rather  weak.  The  Picotees  were 
superb,  and  the  12  blooms  which  gained  the  1st 
prize  for  Mr.  W.  Read,  left  little  to  be  desired. 
He  had  Norman  Carr,  M.Ro.  ;  Little  Phil,  H.Ro  ; 
Mrs.  Coleridge,  M.Ro.  ;  Nellie,  L.Ro.  ;  Annot  Lyle, 
L.P.  ;  Favourite,  L.Ro.  ;  Imogen,  H.Ro.  ;  Mrs. 
Sharp,  FI.Ro.  ;  Payne's  Amelia,  M.P.  ;  and  fine 
seedlings.  2nd,  Mr.  M.  Rowan,  with  Little  Phil, 
H.Ro.  ;.  Amy  Robsart,  H.P.  ;  Favoprite,  L.Ro.  ; 
J.  B.  Bryant,  H.Red.  ;  Clara  Penson,  L.P.  ;  Nellie, 
L  Ro.,  a  beautilul  variety  which  Mr.  Rowan  grows 
to  perfection  ;  Mr.  Payne,  L.Ro.  ;  Calypso,  H.P.  ; 
Edith  D’Ombrain,  H.Ro.  ;  Mary,  L.P.  ;  Mrs.  Dod- 
well,  H.Ro.;  and  Miss  Gorton,  L.Red.  Mr.  Geo. 
Chaundy,  Oxford,  was  3rd,  and  Messrs.  Thomson  & 
Co.,  4th.  With  six  blooms,  Mr.  Wm.  Bacon,  Derby, 
was  1st  with  excellent  flowers  oi  Her  Majesty,  L.P.  ; 
Norman  Carr,  M.Ro.  ;  Little  Phil,  H.Ro.  ;  Nellie, 
L.Ro.  ;  and  Miriam,  H  P.  Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  Bir 
mingham,  was  2nd  ;  Mr.  J.  Rebbeck,  Southampton 
3rd  ;  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Keen,  Southampton,  4th. 


The  seifs,  yellow  grounds  and  fancies  were  superb, 
also,  numerous  and  very  fine  ;  some  of  them  really 
startling  in  their  beauty.  Here  Mr.  Read  was  again 
1st.  with  wonderful  blossoms,  having  Germania, 
Van  Dyck,  a  kind  of  bluish-slate,  with  flakis  of  rosy- 
carmine,  Madame  Van  Houtte,  Schlieben,  Theodore, 
pale  lavender  blue  very  fine  and  distinct ;  Stadtrath 
Bail,  pale  yellow,  beautifully  striped  with  several 
colours;  Gentle  Jackie,  a  very  delicate  pink  self  and 
seedlings.  2nd  Messrs  Thomson  &  Co.,  with 
Partrene  Liccea,  a  bright  rose  self ;  Brockhaus, 
Mrs.  J.  Chamberlain,  Germania,  Van  Dyck,  Fire 
fly;  Mrs.  Fred.,  Negress,  Klopstock,  etc.  3rd. 
Mr.  M.  Rowan.  Mr.  W.  Bacon,  took  the  1st  prize 
for  the  best  six  blooms  ;  Mr.  F.  Nutt  was  2nd  ;  and 
Mr.  Rebbeck  3rd. 

There  were  two  classes  of  yellow  ground  Carna¬ 
tions,  one  for  Kilmurry’s,  six  blooms  of  each  being 
shown.  The  best  six  of  Kilmurrys  came  from  Mr. 
W.  Read,  who  had  Patricia,  Queen  of  Hearts,  Tour¬ 
nament,  Gretchen,  and  two  seedlings  ;  Mr.  Rebbeck 
was  2nd  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Bacon  3rd.  With  six  yellow 
grounds,  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.  were  1st,  with 
Terra  Cotta,  Victory,  Mrs.  R.  Sydenham,  Rachel, 
Madame  Van  Houtte,  and  A.  W.  Jones  ;  2nd,  Mr. 
W.  Read  ;  3rd,  Mr.  F.  Hooper. 

Space  does  not  admit  of  giving  the  names  of  the 
flowers  which  won  in  the  classes  for  single  blooms. 
The  Premier  Carnation  was  Dodwell's  722,  R.F. 
The  Premier  Picotee,  Little  Phil,  both  shown  by 
Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell  ;  the  premier  fancy,  Van  Dyck, 
shown  also  by  Mr.  Dodwell,  who  also  had  the  premier 
yellow-ground. 

Certificates  of  Merit  were  accorded  to  Mrs. 
Burnett,  H.,  Ro.  E.  ;  Claudian,  S.F.,  a  very  fine 
flower  of  the  best  quality  ;  Mrs.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
a  beautiful  soft  pink  self ;  Negress,  a  rosy-maroon 
self;  Miriam,  H.P.E.,  Picotee,  fine  petal  and  very 
bright ;  Princess  May,  a  soft  pale  pink  self,  in  the 
way  of  Gladys  ;  and  Duke  of  Portland,  a  fancy  white 
ground,  flaked  with  pink. — R.D. 

The  Midland  Carnation  and  Picotee 
Society. 

On  Saturday  last  the  second  annual  show  of  this 
society  was  held  at  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Edgbas- 
ton.  Both  in  number  of  exhibits  and  quality  of 
blooms  the  show  presented  a  marked  improvement 
on  that  of  last  year,  and,  indeed,  in  the  eyes  of 
many  competent  judges,  the  exhibition  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  best  seen  in  the  country.  Altogether 
there  were  thirty-eight  classes  in  competition,  and, 
in  addition,  several  stands  of  Begonias,  Dahlias, 
Sweet  Peas,  Herbaceous  Plants,  &c .,  sent  for  ex¬ 
hibition  purposes  only,  so  that  the  show  was  both 
extensive  and  charming  enough  in  variety,  especially 
remembering  that  the  exhibits  were  shown  in  the 
large  pavilion  of  the  Botanical  Society,  which  in  it¬ 
self,  with  its  wealth  of  bloom  and  graceful  Ferns 
and  Palms,  presented  quite  a  picture  of  horticultural 
beauty.  Seven  boxes  were  shown  in  the  class  for 
twelve  dissimilar  Carnations,  and  the  first  prize 
went  to  Mr.  Sydenham,  his  blooms  being  all  very 
bright  and  fresh,  and  particularly  a  very  fine  Master 
Fred.  There  were  eleven  boxes  in  the  class  for  six 
Carnations,  the  best  new  variety  being  a  crimson 
bizarre  Richard  Bearley,  shown  in  the  winning  stand 
by  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown.  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of 
Slough,  was  1st  for  twelve  Picotees,  and  had  no  less 
than  four  F'remiers  out  of  six,  one  especially  fine 
one  being  the  light  rose-edged  F'avourite.  Mr. 
Lakin,  of  Oxford,  took  second  honours  for  the 
twelve  Picotees,  his  blooms  being  very  little  inferior 
to  those  of  Mr.  Turner.  Twelve  stands  were  shown 
in  the  class  for  six  Picotees,  the  winner  being  Mr.  A. 
W.  Jones,  of  Handsworth,  whose  exhibits  were  a 
wonderfully  good  lot.  The  yellow-ground  Carna¬ 
tions,  too,  produced  a  lively  competition,  and 
though  chief  honours  went  to  Mr.  Turner  there  were 
not  a  few  good  judges  who  thought  most  highly 
of  Mr.  Dodwell’s  blooms.  The  latter  had  a  fine 
specimen  of  Richard  Tryan,  a  new  yellow  ground 
fancy,  raised  by  Mr.  Benary,  of  Erfurt.  Mr.  George 
Chaundy  was  the  winner  of  the  six  yellow  ground 
Picotees,  his  seedling  Annie  Ross  being  a  finely 
developed  flower.  Mr.  Turner  was  again  to  the 
front  in  the  class  for  twelve  self  Carnations,  and  he 
took  the  premier  prize  for  the  best  self  in  the  show 
with  a  magnificient  Germania.  The  single  bloom 
classes  showed  some  very  fine  flowers,  Mr.  Sydenham, 
Mr.  Lakin,  and  Mr.  Turner  being  amongst  the  chief 
winners.  Mr.  Turner  won  another  premier  prize 
with  his  purple  flake  Charles  Henwood  ;  whilst  Mr. 
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Lakin  carried  off  a  similar  honour  for  the  best  yellow 
ground  Picotee,  Mrs.  R.  Sydenham,  a  bloom  said  to 
show  the  greatest  improvement  yet  seen  in  that  class 
of  flower.  The  yellow  is  very  rich  and  pure,  with  a 
broad  rose  edge  altogether  free  from  spots. 

Prize  List. 

Twelve  Carnations,  dissimilar :  ist,  Mr.  Robt. 
Sydenham,  Bristol  Road,  Birmingham  :  2nd,  Mr.  E. 
S.  Dodwell,  Oxford  ;  3rd,  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co., 
Sparkhill ;  4th,  Mr.  Edward  Clinton,  Clapham,  Lon¬ 
don  ;  5th,  Mr.  Jos.  Lakin,  Cowley,  Oxford;  6th,  Mr. 
R.  Makepiece,  Leicester  ;  7th,  Mr.  John  Walker, 
Thane,  Oxon.  Six  Carnations,  dissimilar :  ist, 
Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  Handsworth;  2nd,  Mr.  F.  Hooper, 
Bath  ;  3rd,  Mr.  George  Chaundy,  Oxford  :  4th,  Mr. 
C.  F.  Thurstan,  Wolverhampton  ;  5th,  Mr.  H.  T. 
Foxen,  Leicester;  6th,  Mr.  J.  Edwards,  Manchester; 
7th,  Mr.  J.  P.  Sharp,  King’s  Heath. 

Twelve  Picotees,  dissimilar :  ist,  Mr.  Charles 
Turner;  2nd,  Mr.  Jos.  Lakin  ;  3rd,  Mr.  E.  S.  Dod¬ 
well  ;  4th,  Mr.  R.  Sydenham.  Six  Picotees,  dis¬ 
similar  :  ist,  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones,  Handsworth  ;  2nd, 
Mr.  A.  R.  Brown;  3rd,  Mr.  J.  Edwards,  Manchester; 
4th,  Mr.  H.  Hooper:  5th,  Mr.  H.  Pether,  Oxford  ; 
6th,  Mr.  H.  Foxen  ;  7th,  Air.  F.  Denning,  Aloseley. 

Twelve  Yellow  Ground  or  fancy  Carnations  or 
Picotees,  dissimilar  :  ist,  Air.  C.  Turner  ;  2nd.  Air. 
E.  S.  Dodwell ;  3rd,  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co. ;  4th, 
Air.  J.  Walker,  Thane;  5th,  Air.  Anstiss,  Brill, 
Bucks.  Six  Yellow  Ground  or  fancy  Carna¬ 
tions  or  Picotees :  ist,  Air.  G.  Chaundy ;  2nd, 
Air.  A.  AV.  Jones;  3rd,  Air.  J.  Lakin;  4th,  Air. 
Hooper ;  5th,  Air.  R  Sydenham  ;  6th,  Air.  A.  R. 
Brown  ;  7th,  Air.  A.  Spurling,  Blackheath. 

Twelve  Selfs,  dissimilar  :  ist,  Air.  C.  Turner  ; 
2nd,  Air.  E.  S.  Dodwell ;  3rd,  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  ; 
4th,  Alessrs.  Thomson  &  Co. ;  3th,  Air.  G.  Chaundy; 
6th,  Air.  T.  Anstiss.  Six  Selfs  :  ist,  Air.  Hooper  ; 
2nd,  Air.  A.  AV.  Jones  ;  3rd,  Air.  A.  R.  Brown  ;  4th, 
Air.  A.  Spurling  ;  5th,  Air.  J.  Edwards  ;  6th,  Air.  A\T. 
Bacon,  Derby'.  Six  Carnations  and  Picotees, 
dissimilar:  ist,  Air.  J.  J.  Clarke,  Leicester;  2nd, 
Air.  A.  AA:est,  Leicester  ;  3rd,  Air.  E.  B.  Handley, 
Edgbaston  ;  4th,  Air.  E.  AI.  Sharp,  Edgbaston ;  5th, 
Air.  E.  Causer,  Barton-under-Xeedwood. 

Single  Blooms.— Carnations  (scarlet  bizarres)  : 
ist.  Air.  Clinton;  2nd,  Air.  R.  Sydenham;  3rd,  Air. 
Chaundy  ;  4th,  Air.  J.  J.  Clark.  Crimson  bizarres: 
ist,  Air.  Sydenham  ;  2nd,  Air.  Dodwell ;  3rd,  Alessrs. 
Thomson  &  Co.  ;  4th,  Air.  Clinton.  Pink  and  purple 
bizarres  :  ist,  Air.  Thurstans ;  2nd,  Air.  R.  Syden¬ 
ham  ;  3rd,  Air.  C.  Turner ;  4th,  Air.  A.  R.  Brown. 
Scarlet  flakes  :  ist,  Air.  J.  Lakin  ;  2nd,  Air.  Pether; 
3rd,  Air.  Anstiss  ;  4th,  Air.  Brown.  Rose  flakes  :  ist, 
Air.  R.  Sydenham  ;  2nd,  Air.  G.  Chaundy  ;  3rd,  Air. 
Clinton;  4th,  Air.  Dodwell.  Purple  flakes:  ist.  Air. 
C.  Turner;  2nd,  Air.  Clinton;  3rd,  Air.  R.  Syden¬ 
ham  ;  4th.  Air.  Brown.  Picotees  (heavy  red  edge)  : 
ist,  Air.  Chaundy;  2nd,  AI.  A.  W.  Jones;  3rd,  Air, 
Anstiss ;  4th,  Air.  Dodwell.  Heavy  purple  edge : 
ist,  Air.  Jones;  2nd,  Air.  Dodwell;  3rd,  Air.  Lakin; 
4th,  Air.  Brown.  Heavy  rose  edge  :  ist,  Air.  C. 
Turner;  2nd,  Air.  Dodwell;  3rd,  Air.  Jones;  4th, 
R.  Sydenham.  Heavy  scarlet  edge  :  ist,  Air.  J.  P. 
Sharp ;  2nd,  Air.  E.  AI.  Sharp  ;  3rd,  Air.  R.  Syden¬ 
ham  ;  4th,  Alessrs.  Thomson  &  Co.  Aledium  red  or 
purple  edge:  ist,  Air.  C.  Turner;  2nd,  Air.  Robert 
Sydenham  ;  3rd,  Air.  A.  R  Brown  ;  4th,  Air.  A.  W. 
Jones.  Aledium  rose  or  scarlet  edge  Picotee:  ist, 
Air.  R.  Sydenham  ;  2nd,  Air.  A.  W.  Jones  :  3rd,  Air. 
Samuel  Beale;  4th,  Air.  A.  R.  Brown.  Light  red 
edge  Picotee:  ist,  Air.  A.  W.  Jones;  2nd,  Air.  E. 
Clinton  ;  3rd,  Air  C.  Turner;  4th,  Air.  A.  R.  Brown. 
Light  purple  edge  Picotee  :  ist,  Air.  Clinton ;  2nd, 
Air.  J.  Lakin;  3rd,  Air.  A.  AV.  Jones;  4th,  Air.  R. 
Sydenham.  Light  rose  or  scarlet  edge  Picotee  :  ist, 
Air.  Dodwell;  2nd,  Air.  A.  AV.  Jones;  3rd,  Air. 
Charles  Turner  ;  4th,  Air.  Clinton.  Selfs:  ist  and 
2nd,  Air.  Charles  Turner;  3rd  and  5th,  Air.  George 
Chaundy  ;  4th,  Air.  J.  Lakin  ;  6th,  Alessrs.  Thomson 
&  Co.;  7th,  Air.  A.  Spurling.  Fancy  or  yellow 
ground ;  ist,  Air.  J.  Lakin ;  2nd  and  3rd,  Air.  C. 
Turner ;  4th  and  5th,  Air.  Dodwell ;  6th,  Air. 
Spuriing ;  7th,  Alessrs  Thomson  &  Co. 

Border  Carnations,  Bouquets,  Sprays,  and 
Plants  in  pots. — Twelve  varieties  of  Carnations  or 
Picotees,  dissimilar  (five  stems  of  each)  :  ist,  Air.  S. 
Rogers,  AYhittlesey,  Peterborough  ;  2nd  Air. 
Hooper  ;  3rd  Air.  J.  AA'alker  ;  4th  Air.  W.  H.  Divers, 
Ketton  Hail  Gardens,  Stamford ;  5,  Air.  S.  Beal, 
Leicester. — Six  ditto  (three  stems) :  ist,  Rev  C.  P. 


Brickwell,  Broadway';  2nd  Alessrs  Hewitt  &  Co.,  ; 
3rd,  Air.  R.  Alakepiece  ;  4,  Air.  T.  Anstiss. — Bouquet 
of  Carnations  or  Picotees  :  ist,  Alessrs.  Thomson  & 
Co.  ;  2nd,  Alessrs.  Hewtt  &  Co.  ;  3rd,  Air.  S.  Beal,  ; 
4th,  Air.  G.  Newell,  Edgbaston  ;  5th,  Air.  A.  AVest, 
Leicester. — Spray  of  Carnation  or  Picotee  blooms  : 
ist,  Aliss  F.  Mayell,  Acock’s  Green  ;  2nd,  Alessrs. 
Thomson  &  Co.  :  3rd,  Alessrs  Hewitt  &  Co. ;  .4th, 
Aliss  Lakin  ;  5th,  Air.  W.  H.  Divers, — Six  pots  of 
Carnations  or  Picotees,  dissimilar,  may  include  any 
varieties :  ist,  Air.  R.  Sydenham ;  2nd,  Alessrs. 
Thomson  &  Co.  ;  3rd,  Air.  F.  Denning. 

A  large  number  of  honorary  exhibits  were  also 
staged,  and  Silver  Aledals  were  awarded  to  : — Air. 
Henry  Eckford,  AVem,  for  Sweet  Peas  ;  Mr.  B.  R. 
Davis,  Yeovil,  for  Begonia  blooms ;  Air.  AVm. 
Sydenham,  Tamworth,  for  fancy  Pansies;  Air.  J. 
F'orbes,  Hawick,  for  large  collection  of  cut  flowers  ; 
Alessrs.  Dicksons,  Limited,  Chester,  for  Roses  and 
herbaceous  blooms  ;  Alessrs.  Hewitt  &  Co.,  Solihull, 
for  group  of  plants,  &c.  ;  Alessrs.  Dobbie  &  Co., 
Rothesay,  for  Violas,  Sweet  Peas,  &c.  ;  Air.  A. 
Bailey,  Jr.,  Sunderland,  for  Pansies  and  other  cut 
blooms.  And  Bronze  Aledals  to  Air.  F\  Perkins, 
Leamington,  for  floral  arrangements  ;  Air.  J.  Anstiss, 
Brill,  for  Dahlias ;  Alessrs.  Thomson  &  Co.,  Spark- 
hill,  for  group  of  Carnations,  &c.  ;  and  a  special 
Certificate  to  Alessrs.  Hewitt  &  Co.  for  a  collection 
of  cut  herbaceous  blooms. 

First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  Air.  S. 
Beale,  Leicester,for  rose  edged  Picotee  AIrs.S.  Beale. 
Air.  J.  Lakin,  Oxford,  for  heavy  red  edged  Picotee, 
Ne  plus  ultra.  Air.  J.  P.  Sharp,  King’s  Heath,  for 
heavy  scarlet  edged  Picotee,  Scarlet  Queen.  Air.  J. 
Lakin,  for  light  purple  edged  Picotee,.  Aliss  Lakin. 
Air.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  for  rose  edged  Picotee, 
Lady  Emily  Van  de  YVeyer,  and  for  fancy  yellow 
ground  Picotee,  Edith  AI.  AVymne.  Air.  J.  Lamb, 
Burton  Joyce,  Notts,  for  fancy  Picotee,  Duchess  of 
Portland.  Air.  C.  Turner,  for  self  Carnation,  Rose 
AVynne;  and  for  self  Carnation,  Rose  Unique. 
Alessrs.  Thomson  &  Co.,  Sparkhill  Nurseries,  for 
self  Carnations,  Negress  and  Airs.  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain. 

- - 

DISAPPOINTED  FRUIT 

GROWERS. 

Notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  fruit  blossom 
we  had  this  season  on  hardy  fruits  generally,  I  learn 
from  the  numerous  published  reports  and  from 
friends  that  in  many  districts  there  will  be  short 
crops,  especially  of  Pears  Apples,  and  Plums. 
Where  the  fruit  appeared  to  set  freely  enough  it 
seemed  to  disappear  rapidly  after  it  was  formed. 
The,  cold  untoward  spring  with  such  late  frosts  as  we 
seldom  experience  no  doubt  has  had  much  to  do  with 
fruit  dropping  ;  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  sunless, 
damp,  and  ungeaial  autumn  of  last  year  (so  very 
general  in  the  north)  had  even  more  to  do  with  the 
scarcity  than  the  cold  spring. 

AVith  Apples  it  is  difficult  to  get  rid  of  the  idea 
that  the  destructive  work  of  the  pestiferous  grub, 
which  has  fed  greedily  of  late  years  on  Apple  foli¬ 
age,  has  had  much  to  account  for.  Without  good 
foliage  to  develop  flower  buds  and  mature  them,  there 
can  be  little  hope  for  a  supply  of  fruit  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  j-ear.  Another  evil  very  generally  met  with  is 
the  extra  vigour  of  some  trees  which  keeps  the  fruit 
buds  from  ripening.  Where  there  are  many  trees 
fruitless  from  extra  luxuriance  in  the  past,  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  is  suitable  for  root  pruning  piecemeal ;  a 
later  attack  could  be  made  in  August  which  would 
stop  grossness  and  give  the  trees  time  to  prepare  for 
fruiting  next  season. — Stirling. 

- ^ - 

The  Orchards  of  Clydesdale. — The  Glasgow  Herald 
states  that  the  great  promise  of  a  large  yield  of  straw¬ 
berries  was  frustrated  by  the  backward  weather 
which  set  in  about  the  end  of  June,  which  caused 
the  strawberries  to  shrink  and  not  reach  their  size 
nor  ripeness.  Early  in  the  season,  when  the  prospect 
of  an  abundant  crop  was  entertained,  growers  were 
anxious  to  make  private  contracts  with  preserve 
manufacturers  at  £ 20  per  ton,  but  a  bargain  could 
not  be  struck  as  the  outlook  seemed  to  point  to  a 
lower  price.  The  manufacturers,  however,  are  now 
glad  to  pay  ^32  per  ton  ;  and  they  are  greatly  ham¬ 
pered  to  get  them  at  that  price,  and  prices  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  go  still  higher.  The  quantity  of  Straw¬ 
berries  sent  from  Braidwood  Railway  Station  during 
last  season  was  877  tons,  and  in  one  day  as  many  as 


29  tons  were  despatched  ;  but  this  year  the  quantity 
sent  by  the  railway  up  to  date  is  not  nearly  so  large 
as  in  previous  years.  Red  berries  are  a  scarce  crop 
this  year,  and  are  realising  £2.0  per  ton.  Sulphur 
Gooseberries  are  a  good  crop  and  have  been  bought 
at  £12  per  ton. 

- -4- - 

ESCHALLOTS. 

Eschallots,  or,  as  they  are  generally  called. 
Shallots,  do  not  appear  to  be  so  popular  as  they  were 
years  ago.  I  do  not  know  why,  I  am  sure,  but  so  it 
strikes  me.  Now,  Shallots  come  in  very  handy  for 
many  purposes  to  the  cook.  They  are  ripe  and  full- 
flavoured  before  the  Onion  is,  they  are  not  so 
fastidious  as  to  soil,  and  they  do  not  want  so  much 
attention  paid  to  them.  The  old  form  was  to  plant 
them  on  the  shortest  day  and  lift  them  on  the 
longest.  But  that  will  hardly  do  for  their  perfect 
development.  I  should  recommend  planting  them 
early  in  November  and  lifting  them  early  in  August. 

There  seems  to  be  three  sorts  new  in  cultivation. 
There  is  the  old  variety,  small,  pale  in  the  skin, 
and  rather  a  light  cropper.  The  Russian,  red  in  the 
skin,  large  but  unshapely,  and  a  bad  one  to  keep. 
The  third  is  the  one  which  is  bound  to  come  to  the 
front.  It  is  generally  shown  under  the  name  of 
Exhibition  Shallots.  It  is  of  great  size,  more  like  a 
Potato  or  underground  Onion  in  that  respect ;  it  is 
solid,  has  a  splendid  purple  colour,  and  is  an 
enormous  cropper.  Two  years  ago  I  saw  them 
growing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kelso,  in  Scotland. 
Last  year  I  saw  two  splendid  dishes  of  them  in 
Devonshire,  and  last  week  I  "  spotted  ’’  them  at  the 
Cottagers’  Show  at  Earl’s  Court.  In  each  case 
where  they  competedThey  were  first,  and  a  long  way 
ahead  of  the  others,  and  I  should  think  that  at  the 
present  time  there  is  nothing  to  touch  them  as  a 
show  variety. — DevonUnsis. 

- — i- - 

CARNATIONS  AT  THE 

MONTAGUE  NURSERY. 

Considering  the  short  time  that  has  elapsed  since 
Air.  F.  Gifford  took  the  Alontague  Nursery,  Totten¬ 
ham,  in  hand,  he  has  got  together  a  varied  assort¬ 
ment  of  plants,  of  which  the  Carnations  are  the 
most  noticeable  at  the  present  time.  Besides  some 
of  the  leading  and  well  known  varieties  in  commerce 
and  which  are  suitable  for  border  purposes,  he  has 
also  raised  some  beautiful  and  interesting  seedlings. 
Amongst  )'ellow  ground  Picotees  we  noted  Annie 
Douglas,  with  large  flowers  striped  red,  Colonial 
Beauty,  striped  rose-purple,  and  Professor  Goodhart, 
golden-amber  edged  salmon.  Beautiful  self  Carna¬ 
tions  are  Amy  Herbert,  rose,  Alay  Queen,  delicate 
pink.  Dr.  Parke,  pink  and  very  late,  and  Herbert 
Railton,  scarlet  shaded  with  rose.  There  are  several 
dark  varieties  of  great  promise  including  Brete  Harte, 
crimson,  Cantab,  brilliant  crimson  scarlet  and 
fragrant  as  a  Clove,  and  Alontague,  a  clear  fine 
scarlet.  White  varieties  are  represented  by  Airs.  F\ 
AVatts,  a  very  dwarf  sort  with  smooth  petals,  Airs.  F. 
Gifford,  a  new  variety  with  large,  well  formed  flowers 
but  slightly  toothed  petals,  and  ah  unnamed  variety 
with  well  formed  flowers  and  almost  entire  petals. 
Yellow  varieties  are  represented  by  Germania,  and 
Leander,  a  strong  growing  and  free  flowering  yellow 
about  2\  ft.  high  and  some  others.  The  yellow 
ground  varieties  are  evidently  favourites  with  Air. 
Gifford,  and  besides  those  above  mentioned  we  also 
noted  Dr.  Chalmers,  orange  buff,  striped  red,  and 
Elsie,  a  pale  yellow  variety  striped  with  rose. 

_ 

THE  ROYAL  BOTANIC 

GARDENS  AND  ARBORETUM, 
EDINBURGH. 

A  large  scheme  of  improvements  is  at  present  being 
carried  out  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  and 
Arboretum,  Edinburgh,  which  will  have  the  effect  of 
increasing  their  efficiency  as  teaching  institutions. 
Dating  from  1670,  the  Botanic  Garden  has  always 
been  an  Edinburgh  institution  in  which  the  public 
have  taken  much  interest.  It  had  its  beginning  in 
the  year  j  ust  named,  when  Dr.  Andrew  Balfour  and 
Dr.  Robert  Sibbald  rented  a  portion,  40  feet  square, 
of  the  Royal  gardens  at  Holyrood  House  for  the 
making  of  a  Botanic  Garden,  or  Physic  Garden. 
Subsequently,  the  Trinity  Hospital  garden  was 
acquired  for  the  same  purpose,  and,  to  skip  interven¬ 
ing  history,  it  may  be  stated  that  ground  was 
purchased  at  Inverleith  for  a  new  garden  in  1822. 
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An  enlargement  of  the  gardens  took  place  in  1858  and 
again  in  1865, and  in  1877  the  Town  Council  purchased 
Inverleith  House  and  grounds  and  handed  them  over 
to  the  Crown  to  be  formed  into  an  Arboretum — the 
Crown  undertaking  the  obligation  to  maintain  them 
as  a  scietific  educational  institution.  Botanic 
Gardens  and  Arboretum  together  now  extend  to 
sixty  acres ;  and  a  more  beautiful  spot  there  is  not 
within  the  municipality  of  the  city.  The  Govern¬ 
ment,  acting  on  the  advice  of  a  Treasury  Committee 
that  reported  in  1890,  sanctioned  an  important 
change  in  the  administration  of  the  gardens,  under 
which  progressive  improvement  became  possible,  and 
also  voted  the  sum  of  £8, 000  for  extensive  alterations 
on  the  Palm  houses  and  greenhouses,  so  as  to  bring 
them  into  harmony  with  modern  requirements. 

Up  to  1890  the  Botanic  Garden  was  under  the 
divided  jurisdiction  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Board 
of  Works.  There  was  money  voted  for  the 
establishment,  but  the  divided  jurisdiction  made  it 
difficult  to  get  it  applied  for  work  other  than  what 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  the  gardens  up  as 
a  going  concern.  In  1889,  largely  owing  to  the 
representations  made  by  Professor  Bayley  Balfour, 
the  Regius  Professor  of  Botany,  the  whole  adminis¬ 
tration  was  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Works,  and 
from  that  date,  with  a  sympathetic  permanent  secre¬ 
tary  of  that  Department  in  the  person  of -Mr.  H.  W. 
Primrose,  the  gardens  got  a  new  lease  of  life  and 
vigour.  The  whole  funds,  amounting  to  over  £3,000 
a  year,  which  Parliament  voted,  became  available 
for  garden  purposes  ;  and  a  scheme  of  improvements 
was  then  formulated  and  commenced.  One  of  the 
first  things  achieved  was  the  reconstruction  of  the 
herbaceous  gardens.  Instead  of  being  scattered 
about  the  place,  these  plants  were  brought  together 
into  a  compact  and  central  space,  and  arranged  in 
their  natural  order  in  small  beds,  with  strips  of  grass 
between,  so  that  consultation  of  the  specimens  is 
now  rendered  an  easy  and  a  profitable  task.  One  of 
the  works  on  which  Professor  Balfour  is  engaged 
this  year  is  the  welding  of  the  gardens  and  Arbore¬ 
tum  into  a  homogeneous  unity.  Bit  by  bit,  as  we 
have  hinted,  was  added  to  the  gardens  from  time  to 
time;  the  Arboretum  was  acquired,  but  no  attempt 
was  made  to  treat  these  splendid  properties  from  the 
landscape  gardener’s  point  of  view,  so  as  to  give 
them,  now  that  the  public  use  them  so  extensively, 
a  more  pleasing  external  form.  This  is  being  done. 

A  work  at  present  in  progress  is  the  removal  of  the 
high  wall  between  the  Botanic  Gardens  and  the 
Arboretum.  The  effect  at  the  part  where  the  wall 
has  been  demolished  is  admirable.  It  is  at  that 
point  in  the  grounds  just  below  Inverleith  House  ; 
and  looking  up  from  the  gardens  the  eye  is  carried 
onward  through  a  fine  tree-shaded  glade  to  splendid 
prospects  of  the  town  beyond.  A  sense  of  spacious¬ 
ness  is  also  secured  to  the  gardens,  which  the 
boundary  wall,  with  its  three  narrow  doorways  into 
the  Arboretum  beyond,  previously  destroyed.  By 
way  of  welding  the  two  into  one,  a  broad  walk,  com¬ 
mencing  at  the  Arboretum  gate,  will  be  carried  along 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  the  public,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  had  already  made  a  footpath  to  the  gardens. 
This  walk  has  nearly  all  been  made.  A  broad  border 
on  each  side  has  been  planted  with  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  will  constitute  a  shelter  to  the  trees,  which  will 
by  and  by  be  planted  for  educational  purposes  It  is 
also  intended  to  form  a  walk  along  each  side  of  the 
boundary  of  the  Arboretum,  and  when  that  is  done, 
a  path  which  at  present  exists  along  the  face  of  the 
eastern  slope  will  be  sown  down  with  grass.  The 
construction  of  these  walks  will  necessitate  some 
alteration  in  the  existing  arrangements  of  the 
shrubberies,  but  the  present  stock  will  be  utilised  i 
so  far  as  this  is  considered  desirable,  in  connection 
with  the  new  arrangements. 

An  important  reconstruction  of  the  conservatories 
in  the  gardens  will  immediately  take  place.  At 
present  plants  and  trees  are  grown  under  glass  in 
the  Palm  house,  a  building  100  by  60  ft.,  to  which 
there  is  a  smaller  annexe  in  the  range  of  houses, 
142  yards  long,  situate  between  the  lecture-room  and 
the  Palm  house,  and  in  the  conservatories  opposite 
the  herbarium,  which  was  originally  erected  by  the 
Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society.  To  begin 
with,  the  whole  heating  arrangements  are  to  be  re¬ 
modelled.  At  present  there  are  in  the  gardens  no 
fewer  than  twenty  boilers  in  eleven  stoke-holes. 
This  disposition  of  the  boilers  entails  an  enormous 
amount  of  superfluous  work,  and  is  wasteful  of  fuel. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  conservatories  is  a  disused 


engine  house  of  substantial  construction,  with  an 
ornate  chimney  stack,  and  this  building  is  in 
process  of  being  converted  into  a  central  source  of 
heating  for  the  whole  of  the  reconstructed  conserva¬ 
tories  and  for  the  Palm  houses.  There  will  be  four 
low-pressure  boilers  placed  underground,  and  a 
modern  system  of  heating  by  hot-water  pipes  will  be 
imroduced  by  Messrs.  Mackenzie  &  Moncur.  The 
long  range  of  conservatories  consists,  it  may  be 
remembered,  of  a  large  domed  central  hall  and 
wings.  It  has  a  southern  exposure,  but  is  of  old 
construction.  The  central  domed  hall  will  remain, 
so  will  portions  of  the  wings,  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  a  corridor  ;  but  in  the  way  of  new  buildings  there 
will  be  erected  four  .conservatories,  set  at  right 
angles  to  the  present  range — two  on  each  side  of  the 
central  hall,  and  running  a  considerable  way  into  the 
ground  at  present  occupied  by  specimen  shrubs  and 
trees.  These  trees  and  shrubs  will  all  be  removed 
so  as  to  open  up  the  area  to  the  influence  of  the  sun’s 
rays,  which,  in  winter,  are-  almost  excluded  from  it. 
Each  conservatory  in  the  range  as  reconstructed  will 

shut  off  from  s  neighbour  by  partition  and  door  ; 
and  in  them  will  be  arranged  the  following  classes  of 
plants,  which  are  not  provided  for  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  at  present,  viz.  :  —  Orchids  (cool  and 
tropical)  ;  Ferns,  foreign  economical  plants,  and 
stove  plants.  The  central  hall  will  be  reserved  as  a 
sort  of  show  house,  in  which  rare  and  beautiful 
plants  will  be  exhibited  when  in  their  best  condition. 
Just  overlooking  the  herbaceous  gardens,  on  the 
terrace,  t q  the  south  of  the  reconstructed  conserva¬ 
tories,  there  will  be  formed  a  broad  walk,  which, 
with  iron  chairs,  and  backed  by  flower  beds,  will  be, 
from  a  public  point  of  view,  one  of  the  nicest  spots 
in  the  gardens. 

The  Palm  house  will  also  undergo  a  thorough 
remodelling.  Architecturally,  it  is  a  capital  piece  of 
work ;  but  from  a  cultural  standpoint  it  has  too 
many  dark  places,  on  account  of  the  distribution  of 
windows  and  wall  space.  Henceforth  that  portion 
of  it  which  is  first  entered  from  the  gardens  will  be 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  Palms  requiring  only  a 
cool  temperature,  for  tree  Ferns,  and  for  temperate 
plants  generally  ;  and  as  at  Kew,  the  tubs  in  which 
the  Palms  have  been  grown  will  henceforth  be  done 
away  with,  and  the  Palms  and  plants  set  in  earth 
beds  on  the  ground  level  specially  constructed  for 
the  purpose.  This  in  itself  will  be  an  immense 
advantage.  In  order  to  admit  as  much  light  as 
possible,  there  will  be  no  side  stagings.  The  wall 
spaces,  however,  and  the  pillars  carrying  the  roof 
will  be  festooned  with  creeping  plants,  which  should 
have  a  fine  effect.  The  inner  portion  of  the  Palm 
house,  where  the  spiral  stairs  are  placed,  will  be 
separated  from  the  outer  portion  by  a  glass  partition, 
and  will  be  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  Palms  of 
delicate  constitution  and  requiring  tropical  conditions 
for  their  growth.  This  portion  of  the  building  will 
be  enlarged  by  the  construction  of  an  annexe  of 
semi-circular  form,  which  will  not  only  give  more 
space,  but  light  to  the  rest  of  the  building.  The 
other  conservatories  in  the  rear  of  the  Palm  house, 
will  gradually  be  reconstructed,  and  the  whole  of 
this  portion  of  the  grounds  will  by-and-bye  be  made 
available  to  the  public.  As  a  depot  for  soil  and 
implements  it  is  proposed  to  utilise  a  corner  at  the 
south-west  of  the  gardens  beyond  the  Palm  house 
which  is  little  used  by  the  public  at  present,  and 
which  is  well  screened  from  sight  by  trees  and  shrubs. 
The  range  of  conservatories  opposite  the  herbarium, 
and  near  to  the  rock  gardens,  will  be  demolished.  In 
consequence  of  its  dilapidated  condition  it  has  been 
shut  to  the  public  for  some  years ;  and  to  put  it  in 
repair  would  cost  a  large  sum.  Besides,  it  could  not 
very  well  be  worked  from  the  central  heating  house. 
Its  site  will  be  utilised  by  an  extension  of  the  rock 
garden,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  features  of  the 
establishment  It  is  suggested  that  by-and-bye,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  other  conservatories,  there 
should  be  one  specially  set  apart  for  the  growth  of 
tropical  aquatics — a  class  of  plants  for  which  there 
is  at  present  no  provision  in  the  gardens,  though  they 
are  grown  both  at  Kew  and  at  Glasnevin,  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  culture  of  outdoor  aquatic  plants, 
alterations  have  recently  been  made  on  the  pond  by 
lowering  its  level  3  inches,  so  as  to  keep  the  water 
from  the  tanks  along  the  margin  overflowing  from 
one  into  the  other.  The  water  from  the  new  boilers 
is  to  be  led  into  the  pond,  and  as  there  will  then  be  a 
superfluity  of  it  a  proposal  has  been  made,  but  not 
yet  sanctioned,  that  a  small  artificial  stream  should 


be  constructed  from  the  pond  to  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  grounds,  along  the  banks  of  which  bog  and 
moisture  loving  plants  might  be  cultivated. 

In  connection  with  the  management  of  the  excel¬ 
lent  herbarium  which  exists  at  the  gardens,  the 
Treasury  having  recently  sanctioned  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  curator,  who  is  now  on  the  civil  list,  so 
that  this  department,  so  important  from  a  teaching 
point  of  view,  will  now  be  well  attended  to  It  has 
also  been  suggested  that  considerable  advantage 
would  result  from  the  interchange  between  Kew  and 
Edinburgh  of  duplicate  specimens  ;  and  a  system  of 
communication  between  the  two  institutions  is  re¬ 
commended  for  the  purpose. 

Even  more  important  is  the  announcement  which 
we  can  now  make,  that  arrangements  have  been 
settled  whereby  the  Arboretum  will  be  utilised  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  bought  by  the  town 
and  handed  over  to  the  Government :  as  a  teaching 
institution.  At  the  meeting  last  year  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Arboricultural  Society, Professor  Bayley  Bal¬ 
four  propounded  a  scheme  designed  to  meet  a  practical 
objection  which  had  never  before  been  overcome — 
viz.,  how  young  foresters  were  to  be  supported  in 
Edinburgh  during-  their  pupilage.  By  the  arrange¬ 
ments  which  have  been  made,  a  number  of  young 
men  in  training  as  gardeners  and  foresters  will  be 
employed  in  the  gardens  during  the  day  for  a  certain 
number  of  hours.  For  this  they  will  receive  suffi¬ 
cient  to  support  them  during  their  pupilage  of  two 
or  three  years,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  they  will  re¬ 
ceive  instruction  free  in  the  afternoon  or  evening  in 
such  subjects  as  chemistry,  physics,  meteorology, 
geology,  surveying  and  mensuration,  entomology, 
botany,  forestry,  and  horticulture  -  the  subjects  being 
arranged  so  that  no  more  than  two  lectures  would  be 
given  in  one  week.  The  nurserymen  of  the  city  are 
also  to  co-operate.  Young  men  from  these  establish¬ 
ments  will  be  admitted  free  also  to  the  classes,  and 
in  this  way  a  practical  school  for  the  training  of 
gardeners  and  foresters  in  their  professions  will  be 
inaugurated  before  many  months  are  over,  and  will 
add  to  the  usefulness  of  the  gardens.  All  Scotland 
will  thereby  be  benefited.  The  money  has  been 
voted  for  the  payment  of  the  lecturers.  In  view  of 
such  teaching  the  lecture  halls  and  laboratories  have 
recently  been  all  lighted  and  heated,  at  a  cost  of 
£500.  It  only  remains  to  add  that  the  public,  in 
ever-increasing  numbers,  are  taking  advantage  of 
the  gardens  both  for  the  purposes  of  study  and  for 
quiet  recreation.  They  promise  to  become  to 
Edinburgh  what  Kew  is  to  London.  As  many  as 
15,000  people  have  visited  them  in  one  day,  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  hear  that,  with  such  large  crowds, 
the  plants  and  flowers  and  trees  are  as  well  pre¬ 
served  as  they  were  in  the  days  when  the  visitor  had 
to  ring  the  bell  to  get  through  the  gate.  Pilfering  of 
flowers  has  not  entirely  ceased,  but  thefts  are  rare, 
except  by  people  whn  seem  to  know  the  value  of 
what  they  carry  off. — Scotsman. 

- - 


Flying  Dutchman  Tomato. 

At  several  places  in  the  West  of  England  I  have 
come  across  the  “  Flying  Dutchman  ”  Tomato,  and 
everywhere  it  is  well  spoken  of,  wherever  it  has  been 
tried.  It  was  sent  out  last  season  by  Messrs.  Robert 
Veitch  &  Son,  of  Exeter.  It  is  not  an  exhibition 
variety,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  very  acme  of  perfec¬ 
tion  for  general  work,  and  is  more  particularly  an 
amateur's  Tomato.  In  colour  it  is  a  light  scarlet 
The  fruit  is  of  medium  size,  round,  with  just  the 
faintest  sign  of  corrugation.  But  its  most  peculiar 
feature  is  that  as  soon  as  the  plant  has  attained  a 
height  of  12  in,  to  15  in.  it  throws  out  a  spray  of 
half-a-dozen  flowers.  These  set,  the  plant 
seems  to  wait  until  the  fruit  is  fairly  formed.  Then 
up  it  goes  another  10  in.  or  12  in.  and  throws  out 
another  branch  of  fruit,  the  fruit-bearing  panicles 
holding  the  fruit  in  suspension  in  the  form  of  a 
bursting  skyrocket  when  it  breaks  out  into  falling 
stars  in  its  descent.  It  certainly  is  peculiar  in  this 
this  respect.  For  a  small  house  it  is  the  very  thing 
wanted,  and  as  the  fruit  is  heavy,  solid  and  well 
flavoured  it  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  already 
too-long  list  of  Tomatos.  I  saw  it  staged  at  Crediton 
Flower  Show  a  fortnight  ago,  and  the  exhibitor  told 
me  he  had  a  plant  with  a  hundred  fruits  upon  it. — 
Dtvoniensis. 
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FUCHSIAS  AT  CHISWICK. 

The  collection  of  Fuchsias  sent  on  trial  some  years 
ago  to  the  gardens  of.  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  Chiswick  are  still  there,  and  may  be  seen 
in  the  Paxton  House.  The  number  of  varieties  is 
considerable,  so  that  they  must  be  kept  of  a  relatively 
small  size  in  order  that  they  may  find  accommoda¬ 
tion  in  the  house.  All  the  taller  specimens  are 
grown  on  the  centre  bed,  and  the  smaller  ones  on 
the  side  stages,  and  when  we  saw  them  the  other 
week  they  were  in  full  array.  Single  and  double 
varieties  are  indiscriminately  mixed  together,  and 
generally  speaking  this  is  the  best  way  of  utilising 
them,  as  the  flowers  of  the  double  varieties  are 
larger  as  a  rule,  fewer  in  number,  and  heavier- 
Single  varieties  are  undoubtedly  the  most  effective 
owing  to  the  profusion  of  flowers  in  many  cases,  and 
the  gracefully  arching  or  drooping  habit  of  the 
branches  under  the  weight  of  bloom.  There  are  of 
course  exceptions  amongst  the  doubles  where  the 
flowers  are  of  moderate  size  and  freely  produced. 

Single  Varieties. 

For  effectiveness  and  general  distinctness  we  should 
name  Mrs.  Bright,  Alba  Coccinea,  Abdel  Kader, 
Countess  of  Aberdeen,  and  Speciosa.  The  last 
named  has  scarlet  sepals  and  pink  sepals  and  tube  on 
drooping  branches  laden  with  blossom.  The  Countess 
of  Aberdeen  is  pure  white  in  winter,  but  the  calyx  is 
slightly  tinted  with  pink  under  the  strong  sunlight  of 
summer.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  very  dense,  and 
rather  stiff  on  that  account,  but  it  flowers  more  or 
less  all  the  year  round.  The  petals  of  Abdel  Kader 
are  rich  purple  and  the  sepals  soft  red,  and  the 
flowers  closely  aggregated  at  the  end  of  the  shoots. 
The  flowers  of  Mrs.  Bright  are  somewhat  larger 
than  those  of  Speciosa,  with  a  paler  calyx.  A  curi¬ 
ous  and  pretty  mixture  is  exhibited  by  Alba  Coc¬ 
cinea,  which  has  purple  petals,  white  sepals,  and  a 
red  tube,;  the  unopened  buds  are  globose,  pointed, 
white  with  a  scarlet  tube,  resembling  ear  drops  or 
pendants,  and  the  flowers  are  abundantly  produced 
on  slender,  pendulous  branches. 

Not  much  inferior  to  the  above  is  Rose  of  Denmark, 
with  rosy  petals,  and  pink  petals,  which  in  the 
aggregate  are  delicate  and  pretty.  The  purple 
corolla  and  red  sepals  of  President  Thiers  are  very 
effective  as  they  are  produced  in  abundance  on 
drooping  branches.  Very  similar  is  that  named 
President  having  deep  blue  petals  fading  to  rosy- 
purple.  Very  pretty  is  Flocon  de  Neige  with  wide 
spreading,  white  petals,  and  a  pale  red  calyx,  giving 
the  plant  a  bold  appearance  even  in  a  small  state. 
A  very  striking  variety  is  that  named  Glory  which 
has  large  purple  flowers,  a  red  calyx,  and  the  leaves 
deeply  tinted  with  bronze  on  both  surfaces. 

W  ave  of  Life  is  still  a  good  old-fasHioned  sort, 
with  pale  yellow  foliage,  ultimately  becoming  green, 
and  deep  purple  flowers  changing  to  blue.  Madame 
Aubin  has  fine  flowers  but  a  bad  habit.  The  petals 
are  reddish-purple  and  orange  at  the  base,  with  pink 
sepals  and  tube.  The  bronzy  foliage  of  Glory  makes 
its  appearance  again  in  a  paler  hue  in  De  Mirbel. 
The  small  flowers  of  Letty  Lye  are  rose  with  a 
carmine  edge  to  the  petals,  while  the  sepals  and  tube 
are  white.  It  is  another  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
the  smaller  the  flowers  the  greater  is  the  number  of 
them  produced  on  a  plant.  In  a  small  state  at  least 
Erecta  Novelty  is  rather  pretty  and  effective  on 
account  of  the  number  of  flowers  produced  on  the 
strong  erect  shoots,  but  we  are  afraid  the  habit  of 
the  plant  would  be  anything  but  graceful  if  grown  on 
to  large  size.  The  petals  are  a  soft  rosy-lilac,  while 
the  sepals  are  blush  with  green  tips.  The  white 
sepals  and  tube  of  Lord  Heytesbury  contrast  well 
with  the  purple  and  scarlet  edged  corolla.  Small 
plants  at  least  are  very  distinct  and  pretty.  Another 
old  -  fashioned  but  extremely  floriferous  sort  is 
Guiding  Star  with  small  blue-purple  corollas,  and 
white  sepals  and  tube.  Tall  pyramidal  specimens 
are  very  effective.  On  the  contrary  small  specimens 
of  Dr.  Topinard  are  very  striking  with  their  large 
flowers,  widely  spreading  white  petals  with  branching 
rose  veins  at  their  base,  and  red  sepals.  Lord 
Wolsely  has  unusually  large  deep  violet  flowers 
splashed  with  pale  purple. 

Double  Varieties. 

One  of  the  most  floriferous  and  effective  doubles  we 
noted  was  Gustave  Dore,  having  slender,  pendulous 
branches,  with  white  petals  and  a  pale  red  calyx,  all 
of  moderate  size.  On  the  contrary  the  flowers  of 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill  are  large  with  numerous  loosely 


plaited  petals  and  a  red  calyx,  giving  the  whole  a 
bold  appearance.  The  pale  red  calyx  of  Artaban 
constitute  a  fine  contrast  with  the  large,  pure  white 
corolla.  The  petals  of  Berliner  Kind  are  numerous, 
plaited  and  white,  while  the  short  pale  red  sepals  are 
slightly  reflexed.  A  beautiful  Fuchsia  likewise  is 
F.  Ulysse  Trelat  with  blush  sepals  suffused  with 
deeper  veins.  The  pale  mauve  lilac  corolla  of 
President  Grevy  is  very  distinct,  but  we  have  some 
misgivings  relative  to  the  habit  of  the  plant,  a  fault 
which  clings,  unfortunately,  to  a  good  many  of  the 
large  flowered  doubles.  The  flowers  of  Deutscher 
Kaiser  are  very  freely  produced  towards  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  and  have  purple  corollas  with  a  pale 
red  calyx.  One  of  the  boldest  and  most  telling  of 
the  old  double  Fuchsias  is  Marksman,  the  flowers  of 
which  are  notable  for  their  great  size  and  deep  violet 
and  purple  hue.  The  petals  are  more  or  less  plaited 
or  twisted,  and  the  red  sepals  are  remarkably  short. 
Under  good  cultural  treatment  the  plant  may  be 
described  as  floriferous,  notwithstanding  the  huge 
size  and  heaviness  of  the  individual  blooms. 
Phenomenal  may  be  compared  to  the  last  in  the 
huge  size  of  its  violet  and  purple  corolla,  but  the 
habit  of  the  plant  to  all  appearance  is  bad.  The  red 
calyx  lies  down  on  the  petals  compressing  them,  a 
very  unusual  circumstance.  Quite  another  kind  is 
Lamennais  with  ponderous  white  flowers  somewhat 
folded  or  crumpled  in  the  centre. 

The  above  is  by  no  means  exhaustive  of  the  list  of 
varieties  grown  at  Chiswick,  but  they  include  all  the 
more  distinct  both  of  the  single  and  double  kinds, 
and  the  more  notable  as  far  as  general  effectiveness 
and  merit  are  concerned.  To  see  Fuchsias  in  their 
best  form  they  should  be  accorded  plenty  of  space 
and  grown  to  good  size,  so  that  their  individual 
beauty  may  be  seen  to  advantage. 

T»( 

IRIS  K^MPFERI. 

The  season  for  Irises  is  now  almost  over,  even 
including  such  late  flowering  subjects  as  I.  laevigata, 
better  known  in  gardens  as  I.  Kaempferi  and  the 
English  Irises  (I.  xiphioides).  Considering  the  dry 
nature  of  the  season  for  some  time  past,  the  numerous 
garden  varieties  of  I.  Kaempferi  have  done  well  in 
the  nursery  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm,  Totten¬ 
ham.  The  first  week  of  August  still  saw  a  considera¬ 
ble  number  of  varieties  in  bloom.  The  Japan  Iris 
delights  in  a  plentiful  supply  of  moisture,  and  here 
they  are  accordingly  grown  in  specially  prepared 
beds,  consisting  of  rich  soil  partly  mixed  with  peat 
and  mulched  with  manure.  The  soil  was  kept 
watered  almost  every  day ;  hence,  no  doubt,  the 
persistency  with  which  the  plants  kept  flowering. 

The  semi-double  varieties  are  evidently  amongst 
the  most  durable,  including  A.  Bolyn  with  bluish- 
purple  flowers  of  large  size,  and  a  golden-yellow 
blotch  at  the  base  of  all  the  segments.  Louise  is 
another  semi- double,  with  bright,  dark  purple 
flowers,  very  similar  in  colour  to  that  of  Viola 
Cliveden  Purple.  Flora  has  single  or  semi-double 
flowers  of  an  indigo  blue,  with  a  large  orange-yellow 
blotch  at  the  base  of  each  segment  ;  the  smaller 
divisions  occupying  the  centre  are  purple.  A  very 
curious  case  of  doubling  occurs  in  Cleopatra.  The 
supernumerary  segments  usually  rise  in  the  centre 
of  the  bloom,  but  in  Cleopatra  they  evidently  con¬ 
sist  of  the  stamens  metamorphosed  into  tufts  of 
small  petals  arising  behind  the  petaloid  stigmas. 
They  therefore  form  three  diverging  tufts  which 
give  the  flowers  a  singular  appearance.  The  ordinary 
and  true  segments  are  of  large  size,  and  purple  with 
a  golden  yellow  blotch  at  the  base  surrounded  with 
a  blue  zone. 

Two  white  varieties  also  seem  unusually  late. 
Venus  has  the  largest  flowers, freelyproduced, and  pure 
white,  with  the  exception  of  the  ever  present  yellow 
blotch  at  the  base  of  the  segments.  The  flowers  of 
Jersey  Belle  are  more  moderate  in  size  but  very 
compact  with  a  golden  yellow  blotch  at  the  base  of 
each  of  the  six  segments,  which  are  nearly  all  of  the 
same  size  and  horizontal.  The  latter  feature  is 
characteristic  of  I.  Ktempferi,  which  thus  differs 
from  most  species  in  cultivation.  Jersey  Belle 
flowers  very  freely  and  recommends  itself  on  that 
account  to  the  attention  of  cultivators.  Those  who 
have  the  convenience  of  a  stream  or  pond  in  their 
grounds  should  take  advantage  of  the  same  in 
securing  a  supply  of  moisture  for  this  Iris.  It  does 
well  on  the  banks,  where  its  roots  in  penetrating  the 
soil  dip  into  an  abundant  supply  of  moisture  during 
the  summer  months. 


CARNATIONS  AND  HOLLYHOCKS  AT 
TOTTENHAM. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. 

The  dry  weather  that  prevailed  during  thefirst  week 
of  August  told  very  severely  everywhere  upon  the 
durability  of  Carnations  as  far  as  the  flowers  were 
concerned,  but  at  the  same  time  w'as  favourable  to 
the  process  of  layering,  which  was  being  vigorously 
prosecuted  at  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware’s  Hale  Farm  Nursery, 
Tottenham,  last  week.  Although  the  season  was  far 
advanced  there  were  still  quantities  of  flowers, 
especially  on  some  of  the  varieties,  which  thus 
showed  their  distinctly  late  character  and  their 
utility  for  prolonging  the  season. 

Most  of  the  varieties  are  grown  in  quantity,  in¬ 
cluding  the  terra-cotta  Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole.  A  new 
variety  is  Mrs.  Rieffel,  with  yellow  flowers  and  a  buff 
centre.  Being  early  it  was  almost  over.  Alice 
Ayres,  white  with  carmine  stripe,  is  still  holding  its 
own  bravely  as  a  border  variety.  Pride  of  Pens- 
hurst  and  Germania,  two  of  the  best  yellows,  both 
do  well  here.  A  yellow  ground  named  Terra  Cotta 
is  of  the  shade  indicated,  and  marked  with  purple, 
rose,  and  blue  towards  the  edge.  A  finer  variety  of 
this  type  is  Sir  Beauchamp  Seymour,  the  ground 
colour  of  which  is  almost  of  a  salmon  colour  striped 
with  red  towards  the  edges.  It  is  a  good  grower, 
about  12  in.  to  18  in.  high,  and  flowers  freely. 

White  varieties  are  well  represented,  including 
Mrs.  Frank  Watts,  a  refined  variety  of  medium  size 
and  dwarf  habit.  Something  in  the  same  way  is 
White  Dame,  a  pure  white  with  almost  entire  petals  ; 
but  the  flowers  are  larger  than  those  of  the  last  and 
somewhat  scented.  The  plant  is  however,  very 
dwarf,  and  develops  plenty  of  young  shoots.  Gloire 
de  Nancy  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a  White  Clove, 
as  it  has  large  fragrant  flowers  and  broad  glaucous 
leaves.  The  flowers  of  Comte  de  Paris  are  flesh 
coloured,  becoming  paler  as  they  get  old,  but  they 
are  only  of  medium  size  and  late  in  coming  into 
bloom.  The  variety  is,  however,  of  good  constitu¬ 
tion  and  seems  to  be  gaining  in  popularity. 

A  new,  soft  pinkish  rose,  and  free  flowering, 
slightly  fragrant  variety  is  Ivetton  Rose  ;  it  does  well 
and  produces  plenty  of  grass,  as  the  young,  leafy 
shoots  are  termed.  Rose  Celestial,  a  beautiful  rose 
variety,  is  something  in  the  way  of  the  popular  Mary 
Morris.  A  good  sort  is  Lord  Bryon,  with  brilliant 
scarlet  flowers  of  moderate  size  but  very  conspicu¬ 
ous  ;  the  leaves  are  narrow  but  the  shoots  plentiful. 
A  clove-scented  and  bright  salmon-rose  variety  is 
Princess  Alice.  The  leaves  are  also  like  those  of  a 
Clove,  and  the  plant  grows  vigorously.  Paul  Engel- 
hart  is  a  crimson  Clove,  but  much  dwarfer  in  habit. 
Border  Picotees  are  also  fairly  numerous  here,  in¬ 
cluding  Wm.  Scott,  slightly  striped  and  heavily 
edged  with  carmine  on  a  white  ground.  Seedling 
Carnations  and  Picotees  are  numerous,  and  some  of 
them  very  promising,  particularly  a  large  flowered 
and  flesh  coloured  variety  with  good  foliage.  A 
white  variety  with  entire  petals  was  also  fine.  None 
of  them  have  yet  been  named,  but  some  of  them 
will  certainly  be  heard  of  again. 

Hollyhocks. 

As  a  safeguard  against  the  ravages  of  the  disease. 
Hollyhocks  are  here  raised  from  seeds  and  simply 
sown  in  batches  of  a  colour.  It  is  wonderful  how 
true  to  colour  they  come,  and  as  the  bulk  of  them 
are  not  only  double,  but  of  good  form,  it  demon¬ 
strates  the  feasibility  of  depending  upon  seedlings, 
either  for  ordinary  garden  decoration  or  for  exhibition 
purposes.  The  stems  vary  from  5  ft.  to  9  ft.,  or  more, 
and  testify  to  the  vigour  of  plants  raised  from  seed. 
The  varieties,  of  which  a  quantity  of  each  is  grown, 
are  sent  out  under  colours  without  any  regard  to 
special  names.  These  include  Straw,  White, 
Crimson-scarlet,  Buff,  Pale  Apricot,  Amber,  Rose 
Salmon-Apricot,  Purple-lake,  and  White,  with  purple 
base.  They  are  confined  to  single  stems  and  cer¬ 
tainly  have  a  stately  appearance.  The  centre  is  in 
most  cases  quite  full  and  well  supported  by  broad 
guards ;  an  exception  might  be  mentioned  in  the 
Rose  varieties  where  the  centre  is  sometimes  not 
well  filled,  but  this  is  more  than  counteracted  by  the 
sort  named  Purple-lake,  the  flowers  of  which  are 
fine  in  form  and  colour. 

Begonias. 

Seedlings  in  some  quantity  are  planted  out  in  the 
open  ground  at  Tottenham,  but  Mr.  Ware’s  finest 
display  of  this  useful  class  of  plants  is  at  Bexley. 
We  noted,  however,  a  houseful  of  plants  such  as  are 
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sent  out  for  bedding  purposes,  in  one  of  the  houses. 
All  are  grown  in  32-size  pots,  and  are  of  a  suitable 
size  for  various  purposes.  None  of  them  are  named 
but  simply  assorted  into  colours  such  as  Yellow, 
Scarlet,  White,  Rose,  Buff,  Orange,  Magenta,  etc. 
The  shape  of  the  flowers  is  all  that  could  be  desired 
for  bedding  purposes,  being  in  many  cases  quite  or¬ 
bicular  and  well  thrown  above  the  foliage  on  good 
foot-stalks. 

TODEAS  1^’  THE  OPEN 

GROUND. 

When  visiting  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Birkenhead's  Fern 
Nursery,  Sale,  near  Manchester,  a  short  time  ago,  I 
was  rather  surprised  to  see  several  plants  of  Todea 
superba,  and  also  one  or  two  of  T.  pellucida,  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  open  ground,  and  in  perfect  condition, 
without  any  artificial  protection  whatever.  Mr. 
Birkenhead  informed  me  that  the  plants  had  been 
injured  by  some  means — I 
forget  now  exactly  what ; 
but  I  believe  they  had 
been  out  either  on  hire  or 
for  decoration,  and  had 
been  returned  in  a  very 
emaciated  and  sickly  con¬ 
dition.  Thinking  that 
they  were  too  far  gone  for 
recovery,  the  proprietors 
had  them  turned  out  of  the 
pots  and  planted  on  a 
spare  piece  of  ground  close 
to  where  the  hardyBritish 
Ferns  are  grown,  and 
close  under  the  shade  of 
some  young  trees,  no 
pains  whatever  being 
taken  with  them,  but  they 
were  stuck  in  the  ground 
as  one  would  put  an  or¬ 
dinary  plant  which  was 
expected  to  die  but  still 
faint  hopes  cherished  of 
its  recovery. 

They  were  planted,  an 
in  a  sense  forgotten.  Con¬ 
trary  to  all  expectations 
the  plants  revived  and 
commenced  to  grow,  at 
first  very  steadily  and  then 
vigorously,  until  ultimate¬ 
ly  fronds  almost  as  fine 
as  any  specimens  under 
glass  were  developed. 

These  fronds  were  not 
only  large  and  full  but 
were  of  the  deepest  green 
and  truly  handsome  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  plants 
were  not  syringed,  nor 
even  watered  ;  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  nature  seemed  to 
supply  all  their  require¬ 
ments.  The  ground  was 
moist.andasrainhad  been 
falling  plentifully  for  some 
time  past,  the  fronds  had 
been  kept  pretty  moist 
and  thus  artificial  atten¬ 
tion  was  not  needed. 

I  mention  this  fact  merely  to  show  to  your  readers 
that  Filmy  Ferns  do  not  necessarily  need  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  glass  as  is  supposed  by  many,  but  they  will 
thrive  ofttimes  under  what  seems  to  be  very  adverse 
conditions,  as  in  the  instance  just  cited.  These 
Ferns  are  also  capable  of  withstanding  several 
degrees  of  frost  with  impunity,  and  I  myself  have 
seen  not  only  these  but  others  of  the  Filmy  Ferns 
safely  pass  through  from  ten  to  twelve  degress  of 
frost.  It  used  to  be  a  popular  notion  that  Filmy 
F'erns  needed  a  very  special  treatment  in  order  to 
ensure  their  successful  culture,  and  glass  cases  were 
accordingly  constructed  and  the  plants  put  in  them 
and  arranged  just  as  curiosities  are  arranged  in  our 
museums.  The  case  was  never  opened  except  to 
w'ater  and  syringe  the  plants,  and — no  wonder  either 
— many  of  the  plants  never  looked  well.  Those  days 
of  superstition  and  folly  are  now  buried  in  oblivion, 
thanks  to  the  progress  of  horticultural  science  ;  and 
none  but  the  most  foolish  would  ever  think  of  reviving 
them,  and  now  even  "Filmies”  are  treated  in  a 
rational  manner. 


A  few  plants  of  Todea  superba  and  T.  pellucida, 
and  also  a  few  of  the  Hymenophyllums  and 
Trichomanes  dotted  about  in  suitable  and  specially 
constructed  positions  in  our  hardy  ferneries  would 
greatly  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  these  places. 
With  a  very  little  scheming,  suitable  arrangements 
for  their  reception  could  be  made,  and  where  a 
running  stream  or  a  basin  happens  to  be  near,  a 
miniature  waterfall  might  with  ease  be  constructed 
and  the  F'erns  planted  where  they  would  come  in 
contact  with  the  spray  therefrom.  A  veritable  little 
Paradise  might  thus  be  formed,  and  the  lines  which 
Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  concerning  the  Tady  Fern 
might  appropriately  be  applied  to  these  :  — 

"  Where  the  copse-wood  is  the  greenest, 

Where  the  fountain  glitters,  glitters  sheenest, 
Where  the  morning  dew  lies  longest, — 

There  the  Lady  F'ern  grows  strongest.” 

C.  H.  B. 


BEGONIA  FRINGED 

WHITE. 

Improvement  continues  to  be  made  in  the  shape  of 
the  flowers  both  in  the  single  and  double  varieties  of 
tuberous  Begonias.  F'ringed  White  is  single,  as 
may  be  seen  by  reference  to  our  illustration  ;  and 
the  flowers  about  as  circular  as  a  compass  could 
make  them.  Their  most  striking  feature  is  the 
dcubly  crenate  or  toothed  margin,  and,  being  pure 
white,  the  name  given  is  very  appropriate.  The 
golden  yellow  stamens  form  a  small  tuft  in  the 
centre.  The  stems  of  the  plant  are  stout,  stiff,  erect 
and  about  15  in.  high.  The  flower  stalks  are  also 
stiff  and  erect,  so  that  no  staking  is  required.  The 
obliquely  heart-shaped  leaves  are  large  and  more  or 
less  lobed,  and  long  pointed,  although  some  of  them 
are  orbicular,  and  lobed  with  red  edges.  All  these 
characters  point  to  B.  Veitchi  or  some  of  its  close 
allies  as  the  parents  of  this  fine  improvement.  A 
race  of  fringed  varieties  would  be  very  pretty,  pro¬ 
vided  the  other  qualities  of  the  plant  and  flowers 


should  come  up  to  the  standard  of  that  under  notice 
The  illustration  was  prepared  from  a  flower  sent  us 
by  Messrs.  J.  I.aing  &  Sons,  F'orest  Flil),  who  raised 
the  variety. 

- - 

PARSLEY. 

I  do  not  know  what  position  amongst  vegetables 
Parsley  enjoys  in  the  North  ;  but  1  was  surprised  to 
see  in  a  collection  of  vegetables  from  Scotland  shown 
at  the  recent  cottagers’  exhibition  at  Earl’s  Court, 
I’arsley  in  pots  as  one  of  a  collection  of  six  varie¬ 
ties.  Here  in  the  South  such  a  product  never 
would  be  tolerated  as  a  vegetable,  and  is  chiefly  em¬ 
ployed  to  furnish  decoration  for  all  ordinary  vege¬ 
tables,  especially  in  collections.  It  does  seem  as  if 
a  very  wude  margin  had  been  allowed  by  the  judges 
in  this  particular  instance.  The  introduction  of 
Parsley  was  all  the  more  remarkable  because  only  six 
kinds  of  vegetables  were  required. 

Admitted  that  the  other 
five  vegetables  in  the  col¬ 
lection  were  excellent, 
still  the  introduction  of 
the  Parsley  as  a  sixth 
would  have  made  many 
judges  disqualify  the  col¬ 
lection.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  in  any  other  competi¬ 
tion  in  any  similar  exhi¬ 
bition  in  the  South  of  the 
Kingdom  Parsley,  even  in 
pots,  would  be  regarded 
as  a  bona  fide  vegetable, 
because  we  invariably  re¬ 
quire  proper  edible  vege¬ 
tables  to  be  shown  in  col¬ 
lections,  and  Parsley  is 
hardly  such,  except  in 
soups,  stuffings,  or  in 
other  trifling  [ways.  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  see 
productsof  thiskind  regu¬ 
larly  admitted  into  vege- 
table^collections  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  case  of  six  soi  ts 
or  kinds  only,  as  it  should 
not  be  at  all  difficult  for 
any  competitor,  cottager 
or  otherwise,  to  show  so 
many  at  this  season  of  the 
year. 

As  to  Parsley  for  decora¬ 
tive  purposes  as  grown  in 
pots  there  is  nothing 
whatever  to  be  said  against 
it.  I  noticed  that  Messrs. 
Dobbie  &  Co.,  of  Rothe¬ 
say,  had  some  very  pretly 
plants  in  pots  on  their 
stand  of  vegetables  and 
flowers  at  the  same  show, 
and  gave  a  very  pleasing 
effect.  The  northern  Pars¬ 
ley  seems  to  differ  some¬ 
what  from  our  London 
market  treble  curled  in 
having  finer  leafage,  and 
almost  like  the  pretty  but 
inconstant  moss  curled 
or  fern  -  leaf  Parsley. 
Doubtless  it  is  a  variety  that  finds  much  favour 
in  the  North,  and  may  be  hardier  than  is  our  south¬ 
ern  strains,  although  we  have  little  to  complain  of 
during  ordinary  winters. — A.  D. 

- - 

ZINGIBER  D’ARCEYI. 

The  oblong-lanceolate  leaves  of  this  Gingerwort  are 
of  a  light,  shining  green,  and  variegated  with  broad 
but  irregular  bands  of  creamy  white  along  the 
margin.  The  stems  attain  heights  from  12  in.  to 
24  in.  Like  many  other  plants  of  this  class  it  is  well 
fitted  for  room  decoration,  and  the  variegation  gives 
it  a  lively  appearance.  In  all  probability  the  creamy- 
white  variegation  would  loose  some  of  its  brightness 
if  the  stems  and  foliage  were  developed  in  the 
relatively  cool  and  dry  atmosphere  of  a  room,  but 
they  should  be  brought  to  their  best  in  the  stove  and 
then  transferred  to  the  dwelling  room,  where  they 
will  keep  in  good  condition  as  long  as  is  desirable  at 
a  time. 
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Choice  Plants  in  Flower. 

Echinops  Ritro. — The  finest  of  all  the  Globe 
Thistles  is  that  here  named.  It  varies  from  18  in.  to 
3  ft.  in  height  according  to  the  character  of  the  soil 
and  the  nature  of  the  season.  The  heads  are 
globular  and  of  a  deep  blue,  lasting  a  considerable 
time  in  beauty.  The  rich  dark  green  leaves  are 
pinnatifid  and  spiny,  while  the  under-surface  is 
white  and  cottony.  Some  authorities  say  that  the 
leaves  are  not  spiny. 

Coreopsis  lanceolata. — Of  all  the  species  of 
Coreopsis  in  gardens  (and  they  are  pretty  numerous) 
that  under  notice  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  of 
the  perennial  species.  The  stems  vary  from  18  in. 
to  2  ft.  in  height  and  bear  an  abundance  of  golden 
yellow  heads.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate  and 
altogether  undivided.  It  hardly  ever  fails  to  do 
well  even  in  soils  of  a  very  opposite  character,  while 
it  is  perfectly  hardy.  Propagation  is  easily  effected 
by  division  in  spring,  and  should  a  large  stock  be 
required  for  bedding  or  massing,  cuttings  of  the 
moderately  firm  short  shoots  might  be  used,  and 
the  old  stools  divided  into  as  many  pieces  as  bear  a 
bud  and  a  few  roots,  care  being  taken  to  water  them 
till  thoroughly  established. 

Lythrum  alatum.— The  stems  of  this  neat  grow¬ 
ing  species  are  square,  slightly  winged  at  the  angles, 
and  2  ft.  high.  The  leaves  are  small,  and  ovate,  in 
fact  not  larger  than  those  of  a  Myrtle.  The  flowers 
are  large,  purple,  and  borne  singly  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves  all  along  the  stems. 

Hypericum  pyramidatum.  —Rarely  do  we  see  this 
North  American  species  in  gardens  although  intro¬ 
duced  so  early  as  1764.  The  stems  are  herbaceous 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  attain  a  height  of 
3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  and  are  furnished  with  relatively  large, 
oblong-lanceolate,  stem-clasping  leaves  of  a  dark 
green  hue  tending  to  be  glaucous.  The  flowers  are 
large,  clear  yellow,  and  produced  a  few  together  at 
the  ends  of  the  main  stem  and  its  few  side  branches. 
Although  neither  the  flowers  nor  foliage  can  lay 
claim  to  the  refinement  of  many  others  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  both  of  the  herbaceous  and  shrubby  types,  yet 
it  constitutes  a  bold  and  characteristic  type  for  the 
second  or  third  line  of  the  border. 

Epilobium  rosmarinifolium. — The  dwarf  habit 
of  this  plant  is  something  to  recommend  it  to  the 
attention  of  lovers  of  herbaceous  subjects.  The 
leaves  are  linear  of  a  deep  green,  not  unlike  those  of 
the  Rosemary,  and  thickly  clothe  stems  12  in.  to 
18  in.  high.  The  flowers  are  large  and  rosy-purple 
with  a  dark  centre. 

Geranium  Wallichianum. — One  '  of  the  best 
recommendations  of  this  species  is  its  continuous 
flowering  nature.  The  stems  are  procumbent  or 
trailing  and  continue  to  elongate  all  through  the 
summer,  producing  flowers  at  the  same  time.  The 
latter  are  rose  coloured  with  purple  veins,  while 
many  individuals  are  of  a  decidedly-blue  tint.  It  seems 
further  liable  to  vary,  for  there  is  a  variety  in  culti¬ 
vation  with  a  white  centre,  and  which  is  certainly 
pretty.  Owing  to  its  procumbent  habit  it  is  more 
suitable  for  planting  on  mounds  or  on  the  ledges  of 
rockwork  than  in  the  herbaceous  border  proper. 

Platycodon  grandiflorum  Mariesii.  —  The 
typical  form  of  this  Bellflower  grows  generally 
about  12  in.  or  18  in.  high,  but  the  variety  here 
noted  is  characterised  by  its  dwarfness,  being  seldom 
over  6  in.  high,  with  erect,  widely  bell-shaped  deep 
blue  flowers.  The  rootstock  does  not  increase  very 
fast,  but  the  plant  may  however  be  propagated  from 
seeds. 

Campanula  glomerata  flore  pleno.  — •  The 
doubling  of  this  Campanula  consists  of  three  to  four 
corollas  inserted  one  within  the  other,  hose  in  hose 
fashion,  and  of  a  blue  purple  hue.  Even  the  outer 
corolla  is  somewhat  smaller  than  that  of  the  single 
form,  which  some  growers  would  doubtless  prefer. 
The  double  variety  is,  however,  distinct  and  to  some 
extent  showy,  and  some  would  be ’pleased  to  add  it 
to  their  collection. 

Lychnis  Flos-cuculi  alba  plena. — There  are 
double  forms  of  several  species  of  Lychnis  in  culti¬ 
vation,  but  that  under  notice  has  recently  been  added 
to  the  list,  and  has  as  yet  found  its  way  into  a  few 
gardens  only.  Whether  it  will  ever  become  common 
remains  to  be  seen.  The  flowers  are  only  moderate 
in  size,  perfectly  double,  and  pure  white  with  ragged 
petals. 


Roscoea  purpurea. — Some  authorities  regard  this 
as  synonymous  with  R.  sikkimensis,  and  only  having 
darker  and  rich  purple  flowers  with  exception  of  the 
two  small  lateral  ones  hidden  in  the  upper  segment 
and  which  are  white.  The  lip  is  obovate  and  the 
largest  organ  of  the  flower.  The  stems  only  grow 
about  9  in.  or  12  in  high,  and  are  covered  with 
lanceolate  leaves.  The  roots  are  tuberous  and  prove 
perfectly  hardy  in  the  southern  portion  of  England 
at  least.  Altogether  it  is  a  distinct  and  desirable 
subject,  and  should  be  planted  in  light  turfy  loam 
Veratrum  nigrum. — The  flowers  of  this  Lilywort 
are  of  a  blackish-purple,  and  although  they  cannot 
be  considered  showy  they  are  strikingly  distinct,  and 
very  telling  amongst  other  herbaceous  subjects.  The 
stems  grow  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high  or  even  more  under 
good  cultivation,  and  the  larger  they  are  the  finer  is 
the  effect.  The  leaves  of  robust  growing  plants  are 
very  handsome,  being  about  a  foot  long  and  6  in.  to 
8  in.  wide. 

- -f. - 

Gardening  ITiscellany. 

Cjo  NTi 

VALLOTA  PURPUREA  CARNEA. 

There  are  now  some  good  varieties  of  this  old 
fashioned  subject  in  cultivation,  although  we  rarely 
meet  with  any  but  the  typical  form  which  most 
growers  are  still  content  to  cultivate.  That  under 
notice  has  flesh  coloured  or  nearly  white  flowers, 
funnel-shaped,  and  freely  produced  even  from  small 
bulbs,  some  of  the  latter  throwing  two  spikes  each. 
We  noted  it  recently  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  where  some  other  varieties 
could  also  be  noted,  including  a  salmon-pink  one. 
Other  varieties  in  cultivation,  if  they  still  exist,  are 
V.  p.  eximia,  and  V.  p  magnifica  with  a  white  throat, 
besides  V.  p.  major,  and  V.  p.  minor  with  the  throat 
more  or  less  netted  with  white.  Those  that  'we 
mention  above  are  more  notably  distinct  than  the 
last  four  named  kinds. 

PINK  ERNEST  LADHAMS. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  of  great  size,  perfectly 
double,  and  full.  The  petals  are  white  with  a  large 
crimson  blotch  at  the  base,  and  shallowly  toothed  at 
the  apex.  We  noted  it  in  pots  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  but  were  informed 
that  it  was  suitable  for  border  culture.  Its  appear¬ 
ance  would,  however,  suggest  that  it  might  be 
successfully  grown  in  that  way ;  having  as  it  does 
the  characteristic  appearance  of  some  of  the  old- 
fashioned  garden  Pinks,  but  larger  in  flower,  and  of 
a  different  colour. 

INDIGOFERA  GERARDIANA. 

In  gardens  this  is  doubtless  best  known  under  the 
name  of  I.  floribunda,  which  would  certainly  be  a 
good  name  for  it  considering  the  quantity  of  flowers 
it  produces.  The  latter  are  purplish-red,  and  pro¬ 
duced  in  many-flowered  racemes.  During  the  months 
of  July  and  August  it  is  at  its  best,  and  only  those 
who  have  seen  a  large  plant  of  it  can  have  any  idea 
of  the  immense  quantity  of  flowers  it  will  bear.  A 
great  space  of  wall  is  covered  with  it  in  the  nursery 
of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  showing  its 
adaptability  for  this  purpose  when  grown  out  in  the 
open,  young  plants  are  liable  to  get  somewhat 
injured  in  severe  winters,  but  with  the  protection  of 
a  wall  it  seems  perfectly  at  home  and  happy. 

DIANTHUS  MONSPESSULANUS. 

To  the  ordinary  observer  this  Pink  would  in  all 
probability  present  very  few  attractions  compared 
with  the  fine  single,  but  more  especially  the  double 
forms  of  D.  plumarius.the  Garden  Pink.  To  those,  how 
ever,  who  are  fond  of  Nature's  wildings,  it  possesses 
many  recommendations  to  their  attention  in  the  size 
of  the  flowers  and  the  profusion  with  which  they  are 
produced  on  stems  12  in.  to  15  in.  high.  The  petals 
are  pale  lilac-purple,  with  a  slightly  darker  coloured 
and  bearded  blotch  at  the  base  ;  the  ends  are  ragged, 
however,  in  the  same  way  as  the  unimproved 
varieties  of  D.  plumarius.  The  foliage  is  of  a  dull 
green,  and  therefore  considerably  different  from  that 
of  the  Garden  Pink,  and  the  individual  leaves  longer. 
If  a  subject  was  wanted  for  improvement  it  would 
seem  that  D.  monspessulanus  might  be  taken  in 
hand.  If  it  were  possible  to  successfully  hybridise 
it  with  D.  plumarius,  we  might  soon  be  in  possession 
of  a  variable  race  of  plants  capable  of  much  improve¬ 


ment.  Hitherto,  however,  there  has  been  very  little 
hybridisation  amongst  the  species  of  Dianthus  con¬ 
sidering  the  number  that  are  known  to  exist  both  in 
gardens  and  in  a  wild  state.  Neither  has  it  been 
proved  apparently  whether  it  is  capable  of  being 
crossed  with  any  other  species  or  not. 


THYMUS  COMOSUS. 

There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  likeness  amongst 
many  of  the  species  of  Thyme  occurring  in  gardens, 
though  several  of  the  common  sorts  are  admitted  to 
be  merely  forms  of  one  species.  That  under  notice 
is  a  native  of  Transylvania  and  is  very'  distinct, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  compared  to  a 
greatly  magnified  Thymus  Serpyllum  Chamaedrys. 
The  leaves  are  ovate  or  elliptical,  thinly  pilose  and 
two  or  three  times  as  large  as  those  of  the  last- 
named.  The  inflorescence  is  also  similar  in  both 
cases,  but  here  again  very  much  larger,  with  the 
flowers  arranged  in  a  terminal  head  and  several 
smaller  ones  lower  down  the  stem  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves.  The  flowers  vary  from  rose  to  pink  and 
possibly  other  shades  of  colour,  and  the  stems  are 
procumbent  at  the  base  with  the  flowering  portion 
erect.  The  rockery  is  the  best  place  for  it,  as  its 
beauty  would  be  lost  in  the  ordinary  herbaceous 
border.  It  may  be  seen  on  the  rockery  at  Kew. 


DAVALL.IA  TENUIFOLIA  VE1TCHI. 

The  typical  form  of  this  Fern  is  a  slender  and 
elegant  plant,  but  the  variety  Veitchi  is  characterised 
by  greater  vigour  and  more  tenuity  of  all  its  parts. 
The  fronds  are  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  long,  and  droop  elegantly 
all  round  when  the  plant  is  suspended  in  a  basket, 
as  it  is  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea.  Half  the  beauty  of  the  plant  would  be 
lost  if  grown  in  pots  and  stood  amongst  other  plants 
of  any  kind.  Those  who  like  basket  plants  would  do 
well  to  give  this  one  a  trial,  as  it  is  so  different  from 
the  Davallias  usually  grown  in  baskets. 

PASSIFLORA  IMPERATRICE  EUGENIE. 

The  general  appearance  of  this  garden  form  of 
Passionflower  would  lead  one  to  suspect  that  it  is  a 
hybrid  between  P.  caerulea  and  P.  quadrangularis  or 
P.  macrocarpa,  the  first-named  being  probably  the 
seed  parent,  judging  from  the  character  of  the  leaves 
which  are  very  broad  and  three-lobed.  The  flowers 
are  of  large  size,  with  ovate  pink  sepals,  and  petals 
one-third  longer,  nearly  white  externally,  and  rosy- 
pink  internally.  The  corona  is  very  large,  and  forms 
the  most  conspicuous  element  of  the  flower,  and 
recalls  P.  quadrangularis  or  P.  macrocarpa  very 
strongly.  The  outer  series  of  rays  is  1  in.  to  in. 
long,  purple  in  the  lower  portion,  violet  upwards,  and 
white  at  the  junction  of  the  two  colours.  Inside  of 
this  is  another  two  rows  of  very  short  purple  rays, 
followed  by  other  two  rows,  the  rays  of  the  outer  of 
which  are  blackish-purple,  and  the  inner  almost 
black,  and  shorter.  We  noted  some  flowering  plants 
of  it  in  the  houses  at  Falkland  Park,  South  Norwood 
Hill. 

- - — - 

SOCIETIES. 


Royal  Horticultural,  Aug.  gth.—As  usually  happens 
about  this  time  of  the  year,  the  meeting  on  Tuesday 
was  a  small  one.  Orchids  were  as  well  represented 
as  anything.  Bell  flowers,  Sweet  Peas,  Carnations, 
Stocks,  Streptocarpus,  and  other  subjects  in  small 
groups  were  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  dis¬ 
play,  which  was  by  no  means  a  large  one.  A  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  F.  Sander 
&  Co.,  St.  Albans,  for  a  group  of  Orchids,  consisting 
largely  of  Cattleyas  and  Cypripediums,  and  a  mauve 
and  Durple-flowered  Calanthe  named  C.  Sanderiana 
\  anda  Sanderianawas  also  good  A  fine  plant  of  Laelia 
crispa  superba,  Statter’s  variety,  and  some  other 
Laelias  were  exhibited  by  Thomas  Statter,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  Johnson),  Stand  Hall,  Whitefield, 
near  Manchester.  A  bigeneric  hybrid  named  Lselia- 
Cattleya  Ingrami  was  shown  by  C.  L.  M.  Ingram, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  W.  Bond),  Elstead  House, 
Godaiming,  and  received  a  First-class  Certificate. 
Some  plants  of  Oncidium  macranthum  nanum,  with 
flowers  of  large  size  ;  Anguloa  Turneri  and  Zygope- 
talum  Wailesianum  were  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Charlesworth.Shuttleworth  &  Co. .Heaton,  Bradford, 
and  Park  Road,  Clapham.  Flowers  of  Phaius 
Humboltii  var  Henryii  were  shown  by  A.  H.  Smee, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  YV.  Cummins),  the  Grange. 
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■Carshalton.  Cypripedium  leucohilum  with  a  white 
lip,  and  a  supposed  natural  hybrid  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  H.  Low  &  Co.,  Upper  Clapton,  as  well  as 
some  tall-flowering  plants  of  Vanda  coerulea.  Cypri¬ 
pedium  Godefroyae  leucochilum  was  shown  by  Mr. 
P.  McArthur,  4,  Maida  Vale. 

A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  G. 
Wythes,  Syon  House  Gardens,  Brentford,  for  a 
large  and  showy  group  of  varieties  of  Campanula 
pyramidalis,  edged  with  varieties  of  Campanula 
carpatica.  A  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded  a 
variety  named  C.  pyramidalis  compacta.  A  large 
and  showy  boxful  ol  plants  of  hybrid  Streptocarpus 
was  staged  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea, 
who  had  also  fine  exhibits  of  hybrid  greenhouse 
Rhododendrons,  Robinia  Pseud-Acacia  semper- 
florens,  Valotta  purpurea  amabilis,  and  some 
Orchids,  for  which  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was 
awarded.  A  similar  award  was  made  to  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  for  a  collection  of 
double  Begonia  blooms,  set  up  in  bunches  on  a 
groundwork  of  Ferns.  They  also  had  some 
Stapelias  in  bloom  and  Cactus  Dahlias.  A  large 
collection  of  Carnation  and  Picotee  flowers  set  up 
with  their  own  foliage  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham.  They 
were  much  admired  by  visitors,  and  a  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  the  group. 

Several  Awards  of  Merit  were  accorded  Mr.  C. 
Turner,  Slough,  for  cut  blooms  of  new  Carnations 
and  Picotees.  A  collection  of  Stocks  and  Zinnias 
was  brought  up  by  Mr.  Leach,, Albury  Park  Gardens. 
Cut  flowers  of  a  fine  collection  of  Sweet  Peas  was 
brought  up  from  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  at  Chiswick,  representing  many  of 
the  leading  varieties  now  in  cultivation.  Some 
Carnations  were  shown  by  Mr.  Fred.  Bull, 
Wormingsford,  Colchester  ;  as  well  as  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Divers,  Ketton  Hall,  Stamford ;  and  Mr.  R.  Green¬ 
field,  Leamington.  A  Chrysanthemum  named  Rose 
Wells  was  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Wells,  Earlswood. 
Some  fine  Antirrhinums,  and  an  Everlasting  Pea 
named  Lathyrus  delicata  were  shown  by  Mr.  R. 
Dean,  Ealing.  A  box  of  Roses  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons,  Cheshunt.  A  plant  of  Aloe 
Gortoniana  was  shown  by  Mr.  P.  McArthur, 
4,  Maida  Vale.  A  tuberous  Begonia  named  Ethel 
Louise  was  shown  by  H.  Warburton,  Esq., 
Claverhouse,  Ascot.  Sarracenia  Cookei,  and  S. 
Farnhami,  the  latter  a  fine  new  variety,  were  shown 
by  W.  E.  Farnham,  Esq.,  Loughborough,  (Mr.  Cook 
gardener).  A  beautiful  yellow  Carnation  named  The 
Moucher  (a  name,  by-the-bye,  which  was  generally 
condemned)  was  shown  by  Mr.  Spurling,  Blackheath. 
Some  very  good  spikes  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  were 
shown  by  Mr.  T.Jannock,  Lily  Nursery,  Dersingham, 
for  which  he  received  A  Cultural  Commendation. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee  a  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  D.  Burton 
&  Son,  Bexley  Heath,  Kent,  for  four  boxes  of  Nec¬ 
tarines  and  as  many  of  Peaches;  the  Nectarines 
being  the  most  highly-coloured.  Melons  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  G.  Wythes  ;  by  T.  Statter,  Esq.  ; 
by  Mr.  J.  Barkham,  The  Gardens,  Longford  House, 
Haven  Street,  near  Ryde  ;  and  by  W.  M.  Bullivant, 
Esq.,  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  Crosswell,)  Homewood, 
Eden  Park,  Beckenham.  Some  Tomatos  named 
Eclipse  were  shown  by  Messrs  J.  R.  Pearson  & 
Sons,  Chilwell,  Notts.  A  large  collection  of  Figs 
was  brought  up  from  the  Society’s  Gardens  at 
Chiswick,  and  half-a-dozen  of  them  received  First 
Class  Certificates.  A  collection  of  edible  Gourds 
and  Vegetable  Marrows  was  also  brought  up  from 
the  same  gardens.  A  seedling  Tomato  was  shown  by 
W.  A.  South,  Esq.  (gardener,  C.  Payne,)  40,  New 
Bond  Street,  Neasden  ;  and  a  dish  of  Tomatos  and 
some  Runner  Beans  were  also  shown  by  Mr.  W.  C. 
Leach.  Thirteen  varieties  of  Peas  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  W.  W.  Johnson  &  Son,  seed  growers  and 
merchants,  Boston.  Three  large  baskets  of  Peas 
were  shown  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading. 
One  named  Sutton’s  Exhibition  had  been  grown 
under  ordinary  field  treatment  and  without  stakes, 
yet  the  pods  contained  nine  to  eleven  seeds  each; 
The  other  two  varieties  were  Sutton’s  Perfection  and 
Windsor  Castle,  both  growing  about  3  ft.  high  and 
bearing  very  large  pods. 

Shoreham  Flower  Show. — A  very  successful  exhi¬ 
bition  was  recently  held,  by  the  kind  permission  of 
Sir  Henry  James,  Bart.,  M.P.,  in  the  grounds  of 
Shoreham  Place,  Kent.  Although  the  majority  of 
the  classes  were  confined  to  cottagers  a  few  were  set 


apart  for  gentlemen’s  gardeners.  In  the  class  for  an 
arranged  group  of  plants,  effect  to  be  the  leading  fea¬ 
ture,  Mr.  Abbot,  gardener  to  Sir  W.  Hart-Dyke, 
Lullingstone  Castle,  secured  the  1st  prize,  with  a  very 
pretty  group ;  2nd,  Mr.  R.  Edwards,  Beechy 
Lees,  whose  front  was  decidedly  good,  but  the  absence 
of  a  good  plant  at  the  back  lost  him  first  position  ; 
third,  Mr.  Winmill,  Shoreham.  For  a  collection  of 
fruit,  Mr.  R.  Edwards,  gardener  to  Barclay  Field, 
Esq.,  was  1st  with  a  good  lot.  For  a  collection  of 
vegetables,  Mr.  Abbot  was  again  1st,  with  excellent 
Tomatos,  Peas,  Cauliflowers,  Carrots,  Dwarf  Beans, 
Potatos,  and  Onions  as  his  best  ;  2nd,  Mr.  R. 
Edwards  ;  3rd,  Mr.  Winmill. 

The  cottagers,  as  is  generally  the  case,  showed 
vegetables  almost  as  good  as  the  gardeners,  and 
where  everything  was  so  good  it  would  serve  no  use¬ 
ful  purpose  to  particularise  these  exhibits.  Table 
decorations  shown,  not  for  competition,  by  Mr.  F. 
Seale,  Sevenoaks,  was  much  admired,  as  also  was 
their  box  of  herbaceous  cut  flowers.  Altogether  the 
promoters,  with  Mr.  Hancock  as  their  secretary, 
must  have  been  well  satisfied  with  the  result  of  their 
efforts. 

Great  Saughall  Horticultural. — This  is  one  of  the 
many  local  societies  which  in  a  quiet  unobtrusive 
way  are  doing  good  work  in  their  respective  districts 
by  encouraging  the  improvement  of  cottage  garden¬ 
ing.  The  society's  operations  extend  over  some 
dozen  different  townships  in  Cheshire  ;  and  its  presi¬ 
dent  is  H.  D.  Trelawney,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  who 
takes  a  lively  interest  in  the  society’s  work,  and  in 
his  park  at  Shotwick,  some  four  miles  from  Chester, 
this  year’s  show  was  held  on  the  3rd  inst.  The 
society  is  also  fortunate  in  having  in  Mr.  W.  A. 
Taylor,  Claughton,  Birkenhead,  an  energetic  and 
most  courteous  secretary,  who  for  some  six  years  past 
has  materially  helped  to  raise  the  society  to  its  pre¬ 
sent  high  standard  of  public  utility. 

The  schedule  included  51  classes  for  cottagers, 
who  are  defined  as  residents  in  the  district  not  being 
gardeners  or  gardeners’  assistants,  whoTe  rent  or 
rateable  value  does  not  exceed  £10  per  annum;  a 
similar  number  for  amateurs  who  do  not  employ  a 
regular  gardener ;  and  20  classes  open  to  all  but 
nurserymen ;  besides  special  classes  for  the  best 
kept  gardens,  bouquets,  butter  and  a  variety  of  other 
subjects  coming  under  the  general  heading  of 
cottage  domestic  economy.  The  record  of  this 
society,  under  its  present  excellent  management, 
has  been  one  of  improvement  from  year  to  year,  and 
the  show  of  last  week,  taking  its  dimensions  as  a 
test,  was  another  distinct  stride  forward.  The 
exhibits,  numbering  692,  were  somewhat  in  advance 
of  last  year,  new  classes  were  thrown  open,  providing 
fresh  incentive  for  competition,  and  on  the  whole  it 
may  be  truly  said  that  the  high  standard  of  quality 
characteristic  of  the  show  was  everywhere  main¬ 
tained.  In  some  departments,  considering  the  bad 
season,  the  exhibits  were  pronounced  to  be  superior 
to  any  previous  display.  The  exhibits  were  con¬ 
tained  in  two  tents,  and  a  glance  at  the  prize-list 
showed  that  the  old  successful  cultivators  were 
once  more  well  to  the  fore.  In  few  places  are  such 
strong  efforts  put  forward  by  amateurs  and  cottagers 
to  bring  horticulture  and  gardening  to  a  state  of 
perfection,  and  the  envied  reputation  which  the 
district  bears  in  this  respect  is  no  doubt  in  great 
measure  attributable  to  the  encouragement  offered  to 
all  classes  by  the  horticultural  society.  In  addition 
to  the  local  exhibits,  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Limited,  of 
Chester,  contributed  a  fine  display  of  cut  herbaceous 
plants  and  Roses,  and  a  group  of  stove  and  green¬ 
house  plants  ;  and  Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown  and  Tait, 
of  Manchester,  also  sent  a  display  of  cut  Roses. 
The  day  was  gloriously  fine,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  showers  of  rain  towards  evening,  and  at  6  p.m. 
the  prizes  were  distributed  by  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Trelawney. 
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THE  NATIVE  PLUMS  OF 

AMERICA. 

The  Council  of  the  Cornell  University  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  have  recently  published  a  com¬ 
prehensive  and  interesting  report  on  the  cultivated 
native  Plums  and  Cherries  of  the  United  States, 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Bailey,  the  Professor  of 
Horticulture,  who  thus  sums  up  the  present  situation 
with  regard  to  Plums  : — 

1.  The  native  Plum  industry  dates  from  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  the  Wild  Goose  some  forty  years  ago 


It  is  only  within  the  last  decade,  however,  that  this 
industry  has  assumed  great  importance. 

2.  Five  species  and  one  botanical  variety  of  native 
Plums  are  now  in  cultivation  for  their  fruits.  One 
hundred  and  forty  named  varieties  are  here  described, 
very  many  of  which  are  wild  varieties  transferred  to 
cultivation. 

3.  Nearly  all  the  commercial  varieties  belong  to 
three  species,  Prunus  Americana,  P.  hortulana,  and 
P.  angustifolia.  These  species  grow  wild  in  regions 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

4.  Prunus  Americana  grows  the  farthest  north  of 
any  of  the  native  Plums,  and  its  varieties  are  the 
hardiest  of  any.  The  species  also  grows  as  far  south 
as  northern  Mexico.  The  range  of  adaptability  of 
its  varieties  may  therefore  be  assumed  to  be  very 
great.  The  species  is  naturally  variable,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  attractive  to  the  horticulturist. 

5.  The  fruit  of  Prunus  Americana  is  firm  and 
meaty,  usually  somewhat  compressed  or  flattened, 
often  marked  by  a  distinct  suture,  dull  in  colour 
which  ranges  through  various  shades  of  red  and  pur¬ 
ple  to  an  ill-defined  and  blotched  orange.  The  skin 
is  thick  and  tough,  often  acerb,  and  covered  with  a 
pruinose  bloom.  The  stone  is  large  and  more  or  less 
flattened  and  winged,  and  is  sometimes  nearly  or 
quite  free,  and  the  surface  is  either  slightly  pitted  or 
perfectly  smooth. 

6.  Forty-five  varieties  are  referred  to  Prunus 
Americana  in  the  lists.  The  most  popular  of 
these  are  Cheney,  Deep  Creek,  De  Soto,  Forest 
Garden,  Itaska,  Louisa,  Purple  Yosemite,  Quaker, 
Rollingstone,  Weaver,  Wolf.  The  Americana  varie¬ 
ties  succeed  best,  on  the  whole,  in  the  northern  states 
of  the  Mississippi  valley,  as  in  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and 
Minnesota.  Some  of  them,  however,  are  succesfully 
grown  in  Texas,  and  on  the  Atlantic  slope  so  far 
south  as  37°  or  38° 

7.  Prunus  hortulana  grows  wild  in  the  Mississippi 
valley  from  northern  Illinois  to  Arkansas,  extending 
eastward  into  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  and  possibly 
farther,  and  in  the  south-west  spreading  over  a  large 
area  of  Texas.  It  is  naturally  variable,  and  has  given 
many  important  cultivated  varieties.  It  has  never 
been  recognised  as  a  distinct  species  until  this  year. 
There  are  two  or  three  distinct  types  represented  in 
the  species,  one  of  which — the  Miner  group — appears 
to  possess  some  radical  points  of  difference  from 
the  typical  representatives  of  the  species. 

8.  The  fruit  of  Prunus  hortulana  is  firm  and  juicy, 
spherical  or  spherical-oblong,  never  flattened,  and  in 
colour  ranges  through  several  shades  of  bright  red 
to  clear  pure  yellow.  The  skin  is  thin,  often  marked 
with  small  dots,  and  is  usually  covered  with  a  thin 
bloom.  The  stone  always  clings ;  it  is  compara¬ 
tively  small,  rough,  turgid,  sometimes  prolonged  at 
the  ends,  but  is  never  prominentiy  wing  margined. 

9.  The  Wild  Goose  is  the  best  known  of  the  native 
Plums,  although  its  quality  is  not  high.  The  popu¬ 
larity  is  due  to  its  productiveness,  earliness,  beauty, 
good  shipping  qualities,  and  to  the  circumstance  that 
it  was  early  introduced  to  cultivation.  This  variety 
is  grown  from  Iowa,  Michigan,  and  New  York  to 
Georgia  and  Texas. 

10.  The  Wild  Goose  group  of  Plums,  as  a  whole, 
is  well  suited  to  the  middle  latitudes.  The  most  pro¬ 
minent  members  of  the  group  are  Golden  Beauty, 
Indian  Chief,  Missouri  Apricot,  Moreman,  Wayland, 
and  Wild  Goose. 

11.  The  Miner  group  differs  from  the  Wild  Goose 
or  true  Hortulana  group  by  dull  and  comparatively 
thick  leaves  which  are  conspicuously  veiny  below 
and  irregularly  coarsely  toothed  and  more  or  less 
obovate  in  outline,  and  by  a  rather  late  and  very  firm 
fruit  and  a  flat  and  nearly  or  quite  smooth  stone. 
The  varieties  are  all  much  alike.  In  a  wild  state, 
this  form  of  native  Plum  probably  grows  from  Illi¬ 
nois  to  Tennessee  and  Arkansas. 

12.  Ten  varieties  are  referred  to  the  Miner  group, 
of  which  the  most  prominent  is  the  Miner.  This 
variety  was  the  first  native  Plum  to  receive  a  name 
from  horticulturists.  Its  history  runs  back  to  1814. 
Seventy  years  ago  it  was  known  as  Old  Hickory  and 
General  Jackson.  Next  to  the  Wild  Goose,  the 
Miner  is  the  best  known  of  the  native  Plums.  It  is 
hardy  in  northern  Illinois,  and  is  popular  in  the 
central  and  some  of  the  southern  States. 

13.  The  Chickasaw  Plums  are  characterised  by 
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slender,  spreading  and  zigzag  growth,  comparatively 
small  lanceolate  or  oblong-lanceolate  conduplicate 
(or  trough-like)  leaves  which  are  shining  and  closely 
and  finely  serrate,  and  by  an  early  red  or  yellow  soft 
stringy  fleshed  fruit  which  is  more  or  less  dotted, 
and  a  clinging  broad  roughish  stone.  In  a  wild 
state,  the  Chickasaw  Plum  is  usually  thorny  and  the 
thorn  persists  in  a  few  cultivated  varieties.  The 
species  grows  wild  from  southern  Delaware  to 
Florida  and  westward  to  Kansas  and  Texas. 

14.  The  most  important  varieties  of  Chickasaw 
Plums  are  Caddo  Chief,  Jennie  Lucas,  Lone  Star 
Newman,  Pottawattamie,  Robinson,  and  Yellow 
Transparent.  The  Newman  is  the  most  generally 
known  and  this  hardy  in  central  New  York.  The 
Chickasaws  are  best  adapted  to  the  central  and 
southern  States.  Many  of  them  are  not  hardy  in 
Michigan  and  New  York. 

15.  The  Marianna  and  De  Caradeuc  constitute  a 
distinct  class  or  group  of  Plums,  and  the  Hattie  is 
evidently  allied  to  them.  They  are  to  be  associated 
with  the  myrobalan  Plum.  De  Caradeuc  is  probably 
myrobalan,  and  Marianna  appears  to  be  a  hybrid. 
The  history  of  the  myrobalan  is  obscure,  but  it  is 
clearly  of  Old  World  origin.  It  is  largely  used  as  a 
stock,  and  there  are  varieties  grown  for  fruit. 

16.  The  Marianna  has  assumed  great  importance 
because  of  its  use  as  a  stock  for  many  Plums  and 
allied  fruits.  Its  merits  are  the  ease  with  which  it 
grows  from  cuttings,  and  the  facility  with  which  it 
unites  with  other  species. 

17.  The  beach  Plum  or  Prunus  maritima,  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast,  is  in  cultivation  both  for  ornament 
and  for  fruit.  As  a  fruit  plant  it  is  represented  only 
in  Bassett's  Americana,  a  fruit  of  little  value. 

18.  The  Pacific  Wild  Plum,  Prunus  subcordata, 
was  introduced  to  cultivation  in  1889  as  a  possible 
fruit  plant,  but  its  merits  are  not  yet  determined. 

19.  Hybrids  appear  to  occur  between  the  Wild 
Goose  and  the  Peach.  J.  W.  Kerr,  of  Maryland, 
has  produced  such  a  hybrid,  and  the  so-called 
Blackman  Plum  appears  to  be  another. 

20.  Some  varieties  of  native  Plums,  notably  Wild 
Goose  and  Miner,  are  not  fertile  with  themselves, 
and  this  fact  has  undoubtedly  retarded  the  progress 
of  native  Plum  culture.  This  infertility  is  due  to 
comparative  impotency  of  pollen  upon  flowers  of  the 
same  variety  rather  than  to  any  structural  imper¬ 
fection  in  the  flowers  themselves. 

21.  This  infertility  is  avoided  by  mixed  planting, 
by  means  of  which  foreign  pollen  is  supplied  to  the 
impotent  varieties.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
associate  varieties  which  bloom  at  the  same  time, 
and  with  this  precaution  the  ordinary  mixed  or 
alternate  planting,  at  usual  distances,  appears  to  be 
successful. 

22.  The  best  stocks  for  native  Plums  are  probably 
seedlings  of  the  same  species,  although  they  grow 
well,  as  a  rule,  upon  related  species  and  even  upon 
-he  Peach  in  some  instances.  Perhaps  the  most 
popular  stock  at  present  is  the  Marianna,  because  of 
its  habit  of  growing  readily  from  cuttings,  and  so  far 
it  appears  to  have  given  satisfaction.  The  Chicka¬ 
saw  and  Hortulana  types  succeed  well  upon  the 
Peach.  Chickasaw  stocks  sprout  so  badly  that  they 
are  in  disfavour.  In  the  north,  Americana  stocks  are 
popular  for  all  the  varieties  which  succeed  there. 

23.  As  to  the  best  varieties,  there  is  great 
difference  of  opinion.  In  the  northernmost  States 
the  Americana  class  is  most  reliable,  although 
some  of  the  Hortulanas  succeed.  For  the  south  the 
Chickasaws  are  numerous  and  popular.  The  Hor¬ 
tulanas  occupy  an  intermediate  position.  The 
merits  of  particular  varieties  must  be  gleaned  from 
the  tables  given  in  the  body  of  the  report. 

24.  The  native  Plums  are  in  most  regions  com¬ 
paratively  free  from  insect  abuses.  Although  there 
are  no  curculio-proof  Plums,  the  curculio  does  less 
damage  to  the  native  varieties  than  to  the  common 
or  Domestica  types. 

25.  Among  d:seases,  a  mysterious  blight  and  the 
peach-rosette  are  prominent  in  the  south.  A  fruit- 
scab  and  fruit-spot  also  occur.  The  septoria,  or  shot- 
hole  fungus— which  causes  the  serious  shedding  of 
leaves  in  the  Domestica  Plums — does  little  damage 
upon  the  natives.  The  black-knot,  brown  fruit-rot, 
and  plum-pockets  are  other  diseases  which  the  grower 
will  be  likely  to  meet. 

26  As  a  whole,  the  native  plum  industry  has  made 
astonishing  progress  and  it  has  already  assumed  large 
proportions.  It  is  certain  to  occupy  a  large  place  in 
future  American  horticulture. 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


The  Orchid  Growers’  Calender. 

The  Cattleya  House. — The  growths  on  the  most 
forward  plants  of  C.  Trianse  are  fast  maturing,  and 
should  be  placed  where  they  can  get  as  much  light 
and  air  as  possible  or  they  will  not  flower  satisfac¬ 
torily.  Care  should  be  taken  when  syringing  not  to 
allow  the  water  to  lodge  in  the  young  growths  or  the 
result  might  be  disastrous.  The  same  remark  also 
applies  to  C.  Bowringiana  which  makes  thick  fleshy 
growths,  at  the  same  time  they  should  be  copiously 
watered  at  the  root,  until  the  growths  are  fully  made 
up.  The  shading  of  this  house  should  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  down  a  minute  longer  than  is 
absolutely  necessary,  for  with  an  absence  of  any¬ 
thing  like  bright  summer  weather  the  growths  are 
likely  to  be  somewhat  drawn  and  weak,  and  as  a 
natural  consequence  the  spikes  also  will  not  be 
atisfactory.  Any  plants  of  C.  gigas  that  have  not 
been  repotted  should  be  seen  to  at  once  or  they  will 
have  little  chance  of  becoming  established  before  the 
autumn  is  upon  us.  They  will  require  but  very 
little  water  after  being  repotted,  as  they  seem  to  do 
best  (at  least  with  us)  when  kept  rather  on  the  dry 
side. 

Miltonia  spectabilis  and  M.  Morrelliana  are 
just  now  coming  into  flower  in  the  Cattleya  house. 
In  a  former  Calender  I  remarked  that  they  seem  to 
flourish  best  when  grown  in  baskets  suspended  close 
to  the  glass,  and  if  any  doubt  existed  in  our  minds 
as  to  the  best  way  to  grow  and  flower  this  lovely 
species,  it  is  now  entirely  dispelled,  for  of  those 
grown  in  pots  and  standing  on  the  stage  we  have 
only  two  plants  flowering,  whilst  on  those  grown  in 
baskets  and  suspended  about  six  feet  above  them  we 
have  nearly  forty  spikes,  one  plant  in  a  6-in.  basket 
having  six  spikes.  I  merely  mention  this  because 
it  is  not  generally  found  growing  well.  Of  course 
when  in  the  best  of  health  it  has  a  somewhat  yellow 
and  sickly  appearance,  which  is  entirely  natural  to 
this  species. 

Pleiones. — These  are  making  up  their  growths 
very  fast  and  will  soon  require  removing  to  more 
suitable  quarters  to  insure  a  good  rest,  nothing  is 
better  than  a  vinery  to  rest  these  beautiful  dwarf¬ 
growing  Orchids  in,  but  in  removing  them  from  the 
Orchid  house  proper,  they  must  still  be  tended  with 
care  for  if  allowed  to  shrivel  the  flowers  will  lack 
that  size  and  colour  which  has  procured  this  Crocus¬ 
like  Orchid  a  foremost  position  with  amateur 
growers.  The  first  to  flower  is  P.  maculata,  which 
is  followed  by  P.  Lagenaria,  these  two  are  the  most 
generally  found  in  collections,  but  they  might  with 
advantage  be  augmented  by  adding  P.  humilis,  P. 
praecox  and  P.  praecox  Wa'lichiana. 

Temperatures. — The  minimum  for  the  East 
India  House  should  be  750  ;  Cattleya  House  65°  ; 
and  the  Cool  House  50°. — C. 

Cypripedium  Aylingi. 

This  beautiful  and  light-coloured  hybrid  will  evi¬ 
dently  become  popular.  It  is  flowering  now  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  and 
bears  two  flowers  on  a  spike.  The  upper  sepal  is 
ovate,  white,  and  lined  with  purple  dots.  The 
petals  are  oblong,  of  moderate  width,  declinate,  and 
white,  lined  with  purple  dots.  The  lip  is  white  and 
the  staminode  is  reticulate  with  green.  As  will  be 
seen  it  has  a  close  affinity  with  C.  niveum,  which  was 
indeed  the  female  parent,  while  the  pollen  parent 
was  C.  ciliolare.  The  latter  has  given  the  progeny 
the  greater  size  which  it  possesses  compared  with 
C.  niveum  ;  and  the  prevailing  light  colour  as  well 
as  the  shape  of  the  different  parts  is  to  some  con¬ 
siderable  extent  due  to  the  latter. 

Epidendrum  dichromum  amabile. 
Amongst  Epidendrums  with  medium-sized  flowers, 
few  are  prettier  than  the  subject  of  this  note.  The 
pseudo-bulbs  are  ovoid,  almost  like  those  of  an  Odon- 
toglossum  or  Oncidium,  but  less  compressed  and 
have  a  few  large  pale-coloured  scales  at  the  base  in¬ 
stead  of  leaves  ;  thev  are  terminated,  however,  by 
two  lanceolate,  leathery  leaves.  The  inflorescence 
is  a  terminal  drooping  or  arching  raceme.  The 
narrow  oblong  sepals  are  tinted  with  pink  and  the 
petals  are  oval  and  several  shades  darker,  being  in 
fact  a  light  rose.  The  three  lobed  lip  is  dark 
purple  with  a  golden-yellow  blotch  at  the  base  of  all 
the  three  lobes,  while  the  column  is  white.  There 
is  a  coloured  figure  of  it  in  the  Orchid  Ahum,  pi.  452. 


Peristeria  Lindeni. 

The  ge*us  was  founded  on  P.  elata  in  1831,  and 
others  have  been  introduced  from  time  to  time  till 
the  number  now  reaches  nine.  Apparently  none  of 
them  are  likely  to  become  so  popular  as  P.  elata, 
although  some  of  them  are  certainly  very  striking, 
including  that  under  notice.  The  leaves  are  long 
and  lanceolate,  reaching  high  above  the  flowers, 
which  are  borne  in  a  short  pendulous  raceme  of 
about  seven  to  ten  blooms.  The  latter  are  perfectly 
globular,  and  that,  taken  with  their  curious  colour, 
gives  them  a  striking  appearance.  The  ground 
colour  of  the  sepals  and  petals  is  light  green  suffused 
with  dull  purple  and  spotted  all  over  with  deep 
purple.  The  margin  of  the  lip  is  purple,  and  the 
under-surface  is  striated  with  that  hue  on  a  pale 
ground.  There  is  a  coloured  illustration  of  it  in 
the  Liudcnia  pi.  328. 

Laelio-cattleya  Digbyana-Mossiae. 

This  bigeneric  hybrid  is  now  about  ten  years  old, 
but  must  have  lived  the  greater  part  of  that  time 
without  its  cumbrous  name,  seeing  that  it  was 
exhibited  for  the  first  dme  by  its  raisers,  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Son,  in  May,  1889,  when  it  received  a 
First-class  Certificate.  1  he  sepals  and  petals  are 
soft  rosy  lilac  and  a  similar  band  surrounds  the 
outer  margin  of  the  lip,  which  is  notable  for  its 
fringes  ;  the  throat  of  the  lip  is  orange  yellow,  and 
this  is  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  creamy  white  ;  a 
purple  stripe  also  runs  down  the  middle  of  the  lip. 
Hitherto  only  one  or  two  flowers  have  been  produced 
on  a  pseudo-bulb.  There  is  a  coloured  illustration 
of  it  in  the  Orchid  Album,  pi.  449. 

Dendrobium  atroviolaceum. 

The  New  Guinea  Orchids  are  getting  more  common 
in  collections.  That  under  notice  is  most  noticeable 
from  the  rich  and  unusual  colour  of  its  lip,  especially 
the  lateral  lobes  which  are  of  a  deep  violet,  as 
expressed  by  the  specific  name,  and  they  are  also 
spotted  with  the  same  hue  on  a  green  ground 
externally  ;  the  middle  lobe  is  striped  or  lined  with 
violet.  On  the  contrary,  the  lanceolate  sepals  and 
obovate  petals  are  all  pale  yellow,  spotted  with  black. 
Like  all  the  other  Dendrobes  from  the  same  region 
it  requires  the  temperature  of  the  East  Indian  house. 
We  noted  it  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs,  j.  Veitch  & 
Sons,  Chelsea. 

Dendrobium  lineale. 

A  plant  of  this  species  commenced  to  bloom  about 
fourteen  days  before  the  Temple  Show,  and  then  had 
four  long  racemes  of  bloom  ;  two  of  the  latter  were 
still  in  good  condition  when  we  saw  the  plant  the 
other  week  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  & 
Sons,  Chelsea.  The  flowers  individually  are  not 
particularly  showy,  but  are  more  noticeable  in  the 
aggregate,  and  their  durability  must  tell  in  their 
favour.  The  sepals  are  oblong,  the  petals  linear, 
and  all  are  white  and  more  or  less  twisted.  The  lip 
is  pale  purple  and  striped  with  darker  lines.  The 
stems  it  is  true  are  rather  tall,  but  when  stood  in  the 
back  ground  amongst  other  Orchids,  they  require  all 
their  length  to  allow  the  drooping  racemes  of  flowers 
to  be  seen. 

Cypripedium  Godefroyae  leucochilum. 

The  ordinary  and  typical  form  of  this  Cypripedium 
is  well  known  to  be  finely  spotted  all  over  with  pur¬ 
ple  on  a  white  ground.  The  variety  under  notice  has 
a  pure  white  lip,  hence  the  application  of  the  varietal 
name.  The  upper  sepal  and  the  petals  are  richly  spotted 
with  dark  purple  or  crimson-purple  on  a  white 
ground.  The  colours  are  not  suffused  or  blended  with 
one  another  as  sometimes  happens,  but  the  spotting 
stands  out  clear  and  distinct.  Altogether  it  may  be 
considered  a  choice  and  desirable  form  of  the  species. 
It  turned  up  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  P.  McArthur, 
London  Nursery,  4,  Maida  Vale. 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN, 


Gardenias. — The  plants  being  grown  on  for 
flowering  should  be  thoroughly  syringed  twice  a  day 
to  keep  down  vermin.  At  night  the  sashes  may  be 
left  off  altogether,  so  long  as  the  weather  remains 
mild.  This  will  keep  the  plants  in  a  resting  condi¬ 
tion  and  serve  to  thoroughly  ripen  the  wood  and 
plump  up  the  buds  that  will  develop  into  bloom  later 
on. 

Linum  Trigynum  and  L.  tetragynum. — Both 
of  these  are  liable  to  the  attacks  of  red  spider,  es¬ 
pecially  the  former,  and  to  obviate  this  the  plants 
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should  be  heavily  syringed  twice  a  day,  taking  care 
to  thoroughly  wet  the  under-surface.  Shade  from 
bright  sunshine,  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  if  there 
is  bright  sunshine,  and  the  atmosphere  will  thus  be 
prevented  from  getting  too  parched  and  dry. 

Hymenocallis  ovata. — This  is  better  known  as 
Pancratium  fragrans.  As  the  buds  are  about  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  plants  may  be  taken  into  a  cooler  house 
with  an  airy,  dry  atmosphere,  and  the  flowers  will 
last  all  the  longer  in  fine  condition. 

Gloxinias. — Although  Gloxinias  are  perennial, 
tubers  only  one  year  old  generally  give  the  most 
satisfactory  results.  The  seedlings  of  this  year 
should  therefore  be  examined  from  time  to  time  as 
they  come  into  bloom,  and  marked  so  that  the  worth¬ 
less  kinds  may  be  thrown  away  after  flowering. 
While  in  bloom  the  house  may  be  kept  cooler  and 
more  airy,  whilst  avoiding  cold  draughts. 

Lomaria  gibba. — Seedlings  grow  with  great 
vigour  if  properly  attended  to  ;  they  should  there¬ 
fore  be  attended  to  in  the  matter  of  potting  when 
they  require  it  and  before  they  get  pot  bound,  other¬ 
wise  they  are  liable  to  loose  their  fronds  wholesale  if 
neglected  in  the  matter  of  watering. 

Browalia  elata. — Some  of  the  batch  of  seedlings 
grown  on  in  pots  for  the  decoration  of  the  conserva¬ 
tory,  if  pinched  back  some  time  before  they  come 
into  bloom,  will  throw  out  side  shoots  and  come  into 
bloom  much  later  than  those  not  so  treated. 

Eupatorium  Weinmannianum. — If  very  dwarf 
plants  of  this  are  required  for  flowering  in  the  con¬ 
servatory  in  spring,  cuttings  from  the  tips  of  the 
shoots  of  larger  plants  may  be  taken  off  now  and  in¬ 
serted  in  light  but  rich  soil  in  32  sized  pots  in  which 
they  may  be  flowered.  After  being  inserted  they 
may  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame  and  kept  close  till  they 
form  roots. 

China  Asters. — Those  in  the  open  ground  are 
now  fast  coming  into  bloom,  so  that  if  any  are  re¬ 
quired  for  conservatory  work,  the  best  formed  plants 
and  those  well  set  with  good  blooms  may  be  lifted 
and  potted  up.  If  the  ground  is  at  all  dry,  it  should 
receive  a  good  soaking  of  water  some  hours  pre¬ 
viously  to  the  operation  of  lifting.  After  they  are 
potted  transfer  them  to  a  cold  frame  for  a  few  days 
where  they  may  be  kept  close  and  shaded  if  necessary 
during  bright  sunshine  till  the  roots  have  taken  to 
the  fresh  soil. 

Vine  Borders. — Now  is  the  time  to  renew  the 
borders  where  such  is  necessary.  Where  both  inside 
and  outside  borders  exist,  only  one  of  them  should 
be  renewed  at  present,  deferring  the  other  till  next 
year  at  this  time.  Before  commencing  to  take  out 
the  old  soil  have  the  fresh  compost  in  readiness,  con¬ 
sisting  of  good  turfy  loam,  old  mortar  and  a  good 
sprinkling  of  half  inch  bones.  Burnt  clay  or  ballast 
is  a  good  thing  for  mixing  with  the  soil  to  improve 
its  mechanical  condition.  Shade  the  house  while 
the  operation  is  being  effected  and  for  some  days 
afterwards,  and  until  the  new  soil  has  replaced  the 
old.  the  roots  should  be  covered  by  a  damp  mat. 

Peaches. — The  trees  on  outside  walls  should  be 
frequently  gone  over  so  as  to  gather  the  fruits  before 
they  become  dead  ripe.  Put  some  tissue  paper  over 
the  shelves  of  the  fruit  room  and  here  lay  the  fruits 
as  they  are  gathered.  They  will  keep  for  a  week  or 
ten  days  when  so  treated  especially  if  care  has  been 
taken  in  handling  them.  Trees  in  pots  under  glass 
and  from  which  the  fruits  have  been  gathered,  may 
be  repotted  if  in  want  of  it.  The  operation  will  tend 
to  check  luxuriant  growth,  which  on  young  trees  is 
often  greater  than  is  desirable  for  fruit  bearing. 

Figs  in  pots. — Care  will  have  to  be  exercised  in 
the  damping  down  of  Fig  houses  after  this  time,  more 
especially  should  damp  and  dull  weather  prevail, 
otherwise  the  fruit  will  be  liable  to  damp  off.  The 
damping  down  should  be  limited  to  the  pathways 
and  other  surfaces  where  moisture  may  be  distributed. 
In  the  event  of  bad  weather  fire  heat  will  have  to  be 
employed,  so  that  ventilation  may  be  given  to  main¬ 
tain  a  dry,  airy  atmosphere.  The  treatment  need 
only  be  continued  while  the  plants  continue  to  bear. 

Fruits  on  walls. — Currants,  Gooseberries, 
Morello  Cherries  and  other  soft  fruits  of  that  kind  on 
north  walls  must  now  be  protected  with  netting,  if 
not  already  done,  to  keep  the  birds  from  destroying 
them.  Previous  to  this  the  summer  growths  may  be 
pruned  back  to  6  in.  in  length  to  allow  the  nets  to  lie 
moderately  close  to  the  wall  but  yet  at  a  sufficient 
distance  to  keep  the  birds  from  getting  at  the  fruit. 

Strawberries. — A  piece  of  ground  for  the  new 
plantation  should  now  be  got  in  readiness  by  trench¬ 
ing  it  two  feet  deep  and  incorporating  with  it  plenty 
of  manure.  The  ground  should  afterwards  be 
trodden  firm,  especially  if  in  any  way  of  a  light  char¬ 
acter,  and  furrows  drawn  out  at  2J  ft.  apart  where 
the  strawberry  runners  are  to  be  planted.  The 
latter  having  been  layered  in  pots  at  the  proper  time 
should  now  be  in  good  condition  and  making  nice 
stocky  crowns. 


Questions  add  snsuieRS. 

Correspondents  are  requested,  in  order  to  avoid  delay, 
to  address  all  communications  to  “  The  Editor  ” 
or  “  The  Publisher,"  and  not  to  any  person  bv 
name,  unless  the  correspondence  is  of  a  private 
character.  Telegrams  may  be  addressed  “  Bambusa, 
London 

Names  of  Pl\nts. — A.  IV.  R.  :  Monarda didyma  ; 
2,  Eryngium  amethystinum  3,  Sedum  spurium  splen- 
dens;  4,  Veronica  incana;  5,  Lathyrus  sylvestrisplaty- 
phyllos.  A.  Ferguson:  1,  Alonsoa  incisa ;  2,  Celsia 
-arcturus ;  3,  Catalpa  bignonioides.  F.  L.:  1, 

Liquidambar  Styraciflua ;  2,  Acer  dasycarpum  ;  3, 
Hypericum  oblongum ;  4,  Kitaibelia  vitifolia ;  5, 

Tilia  petiolaris ;  6,  Spiraea  sorbifolia.  C.  B.G.: 
Fuchsia  alba  coccinea.  T.  Brand :  i,  Genista 
aetnensis  ;  2.  Pyrus  Aria. 

Dahlia  Sport.  —  C.  B.G.  :  As  in  other  large  classes 
of  garden  plants  whose  natures  have  been  much 
altered  by  cross-breeding  and  cultivation,  we  find 
varieties  of  Dahlia  are  very  much  given  to  sport¬ 
ing.  For  instance,  amongst  the  Pompon  Dahlias  to 
which  your  variety  evidently  belongs,  there  are 
several  with  crimson  and  white  tipped  florets,  that 
sometimes  show  flower-heads  that  are  wholly  crimson 
or  purple,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  half  the  head  may 
be  of  one  colour  and  the  other  different.  We  do  not 
remember  a  case,  however,  exactly  like  the  flower- 
head  you  send  us,  having  three  or  four  of  the  outer 
rows  of  florets  clear  yellow  and  all  the  centre  pure 
white.  The  behaviour  has  not  yet  been  accounted 
for  otherwise  than  by  the  unmixing  of  characters 
which  have  been  mixed  by  crossing.  We  think  you 
are  mistaken  in  supposing  the  variety  to  belong  to 
the  large  section  termed  show  or  fancy  Dahlias. 

Budding  Roses. — Wm.  Fitzjohn  :  July  and  August 
to  the  middle  of  September  is  the  time  when  the 
bark  rises  freely,  dependent  to  some  extent  upon  the 
state  of  the  weather  as  to  dryness  or  moisture.  The 
bark  rises  more  freely  in  showery  weather  when  the 
plants  are  making  rapid  progress.  Buds  inserted  in 
July  and  the  early  part  of  August  at  least,  will 
generally  start  into  growth  the  same  season.  By 
budding  late  in  August  and  the  early  part  of 
September  the  buds  will  take  and  remain  dormant 
till  the  following  spring.  In  this  condition  they  are 
less  liable  to  be  injured  or  killed  by  frost  than  if  they 
had  made  a  young  and  sappy  growth  before  winter. 
Insert  the  buds  as  near  the  roots  as  possible  in  the 
case  of  dwarfs,  by  pulling  away  some  of  the- soil  to 
get  at  the  base  of  the  stem.  After  the  bud  has  taken 
it  may  be  lightly  covered  with  soil  which  will  afford 
it  protection  in  winter.  The  stocks  may  be  left 
at  full  length,  unless  they  are  growing  very 
vigorously,  and  that  will  assist  in  keeping  the  inserted 
buds  in  a  resting  state.  In  spring  they  may  be  partly 
headed  back  to  encourage  the  buds  to  start,  and 
when  this  has  taken  place  the  stems  of  the  stock  may 
be  disbudded  gradually  and  finally  cut  clean  back  to 
the  insertion  of  the  buds. 

Begonias  for  bedding. — H.  :  When  you  obtained 
the  tubers  it  would  have  been  good  practice  to  put 
them  in  small  pots  and  stand  them  in  a  greenhouse 
or  better  still  in  a  frame  in  a  sunny  position.  By 
keeping  the  frame  close  for  a  time  the  tubers  would 
have  started  into  growth  much  more  rapidly  than 
they  did  in  the  open  ground.  The  conditions  favour¬ 
able  to  rapid  progress  in  the  open  ground  area  rather 
warm  and  showery  month  of  June  and  warm 
weather  in  July  and  August  which  may  be  dry.  We 
have,  however,  seen  them  do  well  in  a  wet  season. 
The  past  June  was  altogether  too  dry  for  rapid  pro¬ 
gress.  hence  the  advisability  of  starting  them  in  pots 
even  if  they  should  have  been  late  in  being  planted 
out.  The  ground  in  which  you  intend  to  bed  them 
out  should  be  dug  up  roughly  to  the  action  of  frost 
in  autumn  so  that  the  soil  may  get  pulverised.  You 
could  also  improve  its  staple  by  adding  plenty  of 
decayed  leaves  and  road  scrapings.  Plenty  of  cow 
manure  would  also  act  in  the  same  way,  and  this 
may  be  dug  into  the  soil  in  autumn  in  a  rank  condi¬ 
tion,  which  will  improve  the  mechanical  state  of  the 
soil  as  well  as  be  ready  to  feed  the  Begonias  by  the 
time  they  commence  to  grow  in  it.  Never  despair, 
good  culture  will  overcome  all  difficulties  by 
persevering  with  it. 

Caterpillars  on  Peas. — Geo.  French  :  The  green 
caterpillars  you  speak  of  as  infesting  the  buds  and 
destroying  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  your  Peas  are 
most  likely  those  of  the  Silver  Y.  Moth.  It  is  not 
the  only  marauder  that  behaves  in  that  way,  but  it 
is  one  of  the  most  common.  When  about  half 
grown  the  caterpillars  become  grey  and  soon  there¬ 
after  deep  brown.  They  are  very  voracious,  and 
destroy  a  large  quantity  both  of  leaves  and  flowers 
before  they  become  full  fed.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  the 
sparrows  tear  the  buds  and  young  Peas  to  pieces  in 
order  to  get  at  the  caterpillars.  As  the  flowers  and 
young  Pea  pods  are  dropped  upon  the  ground,  the 
sparrows  are  evidently  after  the  tender-young  cater¬ 
pillars.  Owing  to  the  way  in  which  they  hide 
between  the  leaves  of  the  buds,  it  is  difficult  to 
apply  any  insecticide  that  would  kill  the  insects,  and 
tedious  though  it  may  seem,  the  best  plan  seems  to 
be  to  examine  the  buds  and  destroy  the  pests  by 
hand  picking  them.  A  few  grubs  do  a  great  amount 
of  harm,  and  everyone  that  is  removed  will  save  a 
great  deal  of  mischief. 


Barberry  Seeds. — Alex.  Hadley  :  If  the  quantity 
of  berries  you  collect  is  moderate,  you  could  squeeze 
them  by  hand  in  a  pail  of  water  until  the  berries  are 
thoroughly  broken  and  the  juice  squeezed  out  The 
water  may  then  be  poured  off  and  the  seeds  allowed 
to  get  dry,  after  which  they  may  be  rubbed  to 
crumble  the  skins  and  the  seeds  extracted  by 
winnowing  or  sifting.  In  large  quantities  they  may 
be  laid  in  alternate  layers  with  sand,  and  allowed  to 
lie  till  spring,  when  they  may  be  sown  as  they  will 
mostly  germinate  during  the  coming  summer. 

Communications  Received. — W.  A.  T.— W.  C. 
— M  &  Co.— W.  D.— R  B.— D.  P.  L  —  J.  W.  W.— 
A.  H.— C.  H.  B  — C.  T.— F.  F.— P.  L.— X.— J.  C. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

W.  Cutbush  &  Sons,  Highgate  Nurseries,  N. — 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  other  Bulbous  Roots. 

Dicksons  &  Co.,  i,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh. — 
Dutch  and  other  blower  Roots. 

Dickson,  Brown,  &  Tait,  43,  45,  Corporation 
Street,  Manchester. — Autumn  Catalogue  of  Flowering 
Bulbs. 

J.  R  Pearson  &  Sons,  Chilwell  Nurseries, 
Nottingham.— Dutch  and  other  Flowering  Roots. 

Little  &  Ballantyne,  Carlisle. — Bulb  Catalogue 
for  1892. 

Vilmorin,  Andrieux  &  Co.,  4.  Quai  de  la 
Megisserie,  Paris. — Bulbous  Plants,  Flower  Seeds, 
and  Strawberries. 

Ant.  Roozen  &  Son,  Overveen,  near  Haarlem. — 
Dutch  and  Cape  Bulbs,  &c. 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

A  ugust  9 th,  1892. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  moderate 
demand  for  Trifolium  Incarnatum  at  unchanged 
rates.  New  English  Italian  also  meets  a  steady  sale. 
New  Rape  seed  is  of  good  quality,  and  offered  at 
moderate  prices. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


A  ugust  9 th . 


Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices 


s.  d  s.  d. 

Black  Currants  \  sve  4043 
Red  Currants  ...|  sve.  26  30 

Grapes . per  lb.  10  20 

Peaches...  per  dozen  20  80 


s.  d.  s  d 

Melons . each  16  20 

Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael’s,  each  26  60 
Strawberries  per  lb.  03  09 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

ArtichokesGlobedoz.  30  60 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  0  9 

Beet . per  dozen  20  30 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  16  26 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz.  30  60 

Celery . per  bundle  2  6 

Cucumbers  . each  04  09 

Endive.  French,  doz.  26  30 
Herbs  . per  bunch  02  06 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  16  20 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  20 

Onions . per  bunch  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  1  6 
Smallsalading, punnet  o  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ...  1  6 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  o  6  10 

Turnips . per  bun.  0  6 


Potatos.— Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


t.  d.  s.  d. 

Asters  . per  doz.  40  60 

Balsams  . per  doz.  30  60 

Begonias  ...per  doz.  6  o  12  o 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  40120 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  24  o  36  0 
Dracaena  viridis.doz.  9  0  18  0 
Evergreens, invar. doz  6  0  24  o 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  0  18  0 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  6  o  10  0 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  o  60  0 

Fuchsia,  . per  doz.  30  60 

Heliotrope,  per  doz.  40  60 

Cut  Flowers.— Avera 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Ivy  Pelargoniums,  per 

doz.  pots  40  60 
Lilium  Harrisii.doz.  12  o  24  o 
Lilium  lancifolium...  12  o  24  o 

Lilium  Auratum .  irf  o  36  0 

Lobelia, . per  doz.  26  40 

Marguerites,  per  doz.  6  o  12  o 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  40  60 
Palms  in  variety, each  26100 
Palms,  Specimen  ...  15  o  63  o 
Pelargoniums.perdoz.  6  o  12  o 

— scarlet . per  doz.  20  40 

iE  Wholesale  Prices. 


s. d.  s.  d 

Arum  Lilies,  i2blms.  20  4  01 

Asters . doz.  bun.  30  60 

—  French  . bun.  06  13 

Bouvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  30 

Carnations,  doz.  bun.  40  60 
Cornflower  doz  bnchs  16  30 

Eucharis  ...per  doz.  20  40 

Gardenias  12  blooms  16  40 
Gladioli. ..doz.  buns.  6  o  12  o 

—  . doz.  spikes  10  20 

Heliotropes, 12  sprays  03  06 

Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  16  30 
Liliums  var.,  dz.blms.  10  30 
MaidennairFern,i2bs.4  060 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  20  40 
Myosotis  or  Forget- 

me-not,  doz.  bnchs.  20  40 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Mignonette...  12  bun.  10  30 
Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  06  09 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  30  40 

Primula,  double,  bun.  06  09 

Pinks . doz.  buns.  20  40 

Pansies,  doz.  bchs  ...10  20 
Pyrethrum  doz  bnchs  20  40 
Or  chid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from  02  08 
Roses,  doz  bunches  20  60 
Roses,  yellow,  dozen  20  40 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  10  20 

—  Sa£frano...per  doz.  10  16 

—  Tea . per  dozen  06  20 

Stephanotis,  dz.  sps.  20  40 

Stocks . doz.  bun.  30  60 

Sweet  Peas,  dz.  bns.  20  40 
Sweet  Sultan,  dz.  bn.  20  40 
Tuberoses,  per  doz  0  3^0  6 
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FLOWER  SHOWS,  &c.,  1892. 

[The  Editcr  will  be  greatly  obliged  if  Secretaries  of 
societies  wi.l  communicate- to  him  the  dates  of  their 
exhibitions  as  soon  as  fixed.] 

AUGUST. 

16.  — Clay  Cross  Flower  Show. 

17.  — Shrewsbury  Flower  Show  (2  days). 

17.  — Cardiff  Flower  Show  (2  days). 

18.  — Aberdeen  Flower  Show  (3  days). 

19.  — Exeter  Flower  Show. 

20.  — National  Co-operative  Flower  Show. 

23. — Royal  Horticultural  Society:  Begonia  Con¬ 
ference,  etc.,  at  Chiswick  (2  days). 

23.  — West  Malvern  and  Mathon  Flower  Show. 

24.  — Kingswood,  Gloucester,  Flower  Show. 

25.  — Droitwich  Flower  Show. 

25. — Kenilworth  Flower  Show. 

25. — Leighton  Buzzard  Flower  Show. 

27.  — Morley  and  District  Paxton  Society's  Show. 

29. — Cresswell  Flower  Show. 

29.  — Sheffield  Flower  Show  (2  days). 

30.  — Brighton  and  Sussex  “New”  Horticultural 

Society’s  Show  (2  days). 

30.  — Harrogate  Horse  and  Horticultural  Show. 

31.  — Bath  Floral  Fete  (2  days). 

31. — Bishop  Stortford  Flower  Show. 

SEPTEMBER. 

1. — Oxford  Flower  Show. 

1.  — Stirling  Flower  Show  (2  days). 

2.  — National  Dahlia  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  (2 

days). 

6.  — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 

ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

7. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Show  at 

Royal  Aquarium  (2  days). 

7.  — Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society(2  days) 

9. — Autumn  Flower  Show  at  Earl’s  Court  (2  days). 

10. — Leicester  Early  Chrysanthemum  and  Dahlia 
Show. 

20. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

28.  — National  Chrysanthemum  Society  :  Meeting  of 

Floral  Committee. 

OCTOBER. 

4.  — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 

ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

5.  — Fruit  Show  at  Earl’s  Court  (3  days). 

12. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Show  at 
the  Royal  Aquarium  (3  days). 

18. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

25.  — Fruit  Show  at  Earl's  Court  (3  days). 

26.  — National  Chrysanthemum  Society  :  Meeting  -of 

Floral  Committee. 

27.  — Alverstoke  and  Gosport  Chrysanthemum  Show 

(2  days). 

NOVEMBER. 

1. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

1. — Kent  County  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

1. — Brixton  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

I. — Barnstaple  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

1.  — Brighton  and  Hove  Chrysanthemum  Show 

(2  days).  ' 

2.  — Ascot  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

2. — Ealing  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

2. — Portsmouth  Chrysanthemum  Show  (3  days). 

2.  — Croydon  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

3.  — Steyning  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

4  — Crystal  Palace  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

4.  — Bolton  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

8.  — National  Chrysanthemum  Society  at  Royal 

Aquarium  (3  days). 

8. — Kingston  and  Surbiton  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(2  days). 

8.— Enfield  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

8. — Sevenoaks  and  West  Kent  Chrysanthemum 
Show (2  days). 

8.  — Batley  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

9.  — Bath  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

9. — Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

9. — South  Shields  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

9. — Cardiff  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

9. — Bournemouth  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 
9. — Hornsey  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

10.  — Chelmsford  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

11.  — Leicester  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

11. — Sheffield  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

11. — Eccles  and  Patricroft  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(2  days). 

11. — Wellingborough  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2 
days) . 

11. — Dundee  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

11. — Bradford  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(2  days). 

15. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

15. — Liverpool  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

15.  — Plymouth  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

16.  — Hull  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

16  — Rugby  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

17.  — Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  Show  (3  days). 

18.  — Chorley  Chrysanthemum  Society  (2  days). 

18. — Stockport  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

22. — Dalkey  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

24. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society  :  Meeting  of 
Floral  Committee. 


No  More  forms  in  Plant  Pots. 

The  Patent  Invincible  Crock  keeps  out  Worms  and  all 
Vermin;  saves  time,  expense,  and  annoyance;  fits  any  pot; 
lasts  many  years.  Mr.  J .  Gilbert,  Gardener  to  Lord  Willoughby 
Eresby  writes:  “Dear  Sir — Please  send  me  200  Invincible 
Crocks.  Last  year  I  had  a  lew  given  me  for  trial.  I  used 
them  in  Chrysanthemum  pots  which  were  plunged  to  the  rim 
in  soil.  Your  simple  invention  was  most  efficacious  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  pots  free  of  worms  and  all  traces  of  vermin.  When 
better  known  it  must  command  an  extensive  sale.” 

30,  is.  ;  100,  3s.  ;  1,000,  25s.  free 

A.  PORTER,  Stone  House,  Maidstone. 


BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK, 

E  P  PS'S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST  OR  SUPPER. 
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BRITISH  CYCLE  MOUNTS  ARE  THE  FINEST!! 


Over  1  000  NEW  &  SECOND-HAND 
Prices  from  £4  to  £30.  EASY 
TERMS  fiom  10s.  PER 
MONTH.  Write  for  our  200 
page  Lists  for  1892  and  5,000 
Testimonials  Free. 
British  Cycle  Mfg.  Co., 
45,  Everton  Rd.,  Liverpool. 
Manchester  Depot- 6,  Palatine 
Bjildings.  London  Works, 
Showro  ms,  &  School — 42, 
High  Sr.,  Camden  Town  ;  close  to  Eus*on  Station 


GREENHOUSES. 

These  Greenhouses  are 
made  especially  for  Ama- 
teurs  at  a  cheap  rate,  so  that 
everybody  can  have  one  that 
any  handyman  or  gardener 
can  put  together  in  a  few 
hours,  as  the  framework  is 
made  so  complete.  All  the 
framework  is  of  good,  sound 
well-seasoned  red  deal.  The 
bottom  part  filled  in  with 
good,  sound  match  boards,  tongued,  grooved,  and  beaded,  and 
well  seasoned.  Ventilat  on  given  according  to  size  of  each 
House.  The  glass  is  good  16-oz.  English,  cut  and  packed  (no 
charge  for  packing  cases).  The  House  is  painted  one  coat  of 
good  oil  colour,  lock  for  door,  all  necessary  iron-work  lor 
ventilation,  stages  on  each  Fide  for  plants.  All  parts  carefully 
marked,  securely  packed  and  put  on  rail,  or  delivered,  erected 
and  glazed  complete,  within  20  miles  of  London  Bridge,  at  the 
following  respective  Prices  : — 

(Proportionable  Prices  for  other  size,  and  or  Delivered 


erecting  m  any  part  of  the  country.) 
Long  Wide  High 

On  Rail. 

&  Erected 
Complete. 

7 

5  «• 

7  ft. 

4  ft.  to 

eaves 

£z  16 

0 

£4 

5 

0 

8  ft. 

5  ft. 

7  ft. 

4  ft.  to 

eaves 

3 

10 

0 

5 

0 

0 

9  ft. 

6  ft. 

7  ft-  3 

4  ft.  to 

eaves 

4 

0 

0 

5 

10 

0 

10  ft. 

7  ft. 

7  ft.  6 

4  ft.  6  to 

eaves 

5 

0 

0 

6 

15 

0 

12  ft. 

8  ft. 

8  ft. 

5  ft.  to 

■eaves 

6 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

15  ft. 

10  ft. 

8  ft.  6 

6  ft.  to 

eaves 

8 

10 

0 

12 

0 

0 

20  ft. 

10  ft. 

9  ft. 

5  ft.  6  to 

eaves 

12 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

25  ft. 

10  ft. 

9  ft. 

5  ft.  6  to 

eaves 

17 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

50  ft. 

10  ft. 

9  ft. 

5  ft.  6  to 

eaves 

30 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

100  ft.  10  ft.  7  ft.  5  ft.  6  to  eaves  50 

f-Span-roofs,  this  quaFty,  can  be  had  at 

0  0  70 

same  price. 

0 

0 

Estimates  given  for  any  size  on  application, 
cent,  if  required  for  brickwork. 


Deduct  10  per 


STRONG  GARDEN  LIGHTS. 

Painted  and  glazed,  3  by  4  ft.,  6s.  6d. ;  6  by  4  ft.,  9s.  each. 

CUCUMBER  FRAMES. 


Complete  from 
181- 

See  List  fot  full 
particulars. 


ESTABLISHED  1834. 

Price  One  Penny ;  Post  Free,  Three-halfpence. 


Published  every  Tnuvsday  morning  in  time  for  the 
early  mails  and  Newspaper  trains,  and  can  be  obtained 
through  all  Newsagents  and  Booksellers,  and  from  all 
Railway  Bookstalls. 

Subscription  (including  postage)  :  3  months,  is.  8 d. 

6  months,  3s.  3 d.  ;  12  months,  65.  6 d.,  prepaid. 
Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  countries  in  the  Postal 
Union,  8s.  8 d.  per  annum,  prepaid. 


RE  universally  admitted  to  be  worth  a 

Guinea  a  Box  for  Bilious  and  Nervous  Disorders,  such 
as  Wind  and  Pain  in  the  Stomach,  Sick  Headache,  Giddiness, 
Fulness  and  Swelling  after  Meals,  Dizziness  and  Drowsiness, 
Cold  Chills,  Flushings  of  Heat,  Loss  of  Appetite,  Shortness  of 
Breath,  Costiveness,  Scurvy  and  Blotches  on  the  Skin,  Dis¬ 
turbed  Sleep,  Frightful  Dreams,  and  all  Nervous  and  Trembling 
Sensations.  &c.  The  first  dose  will  give  relief  in  twenty 
minutes.  Every  sufferer  is  earnestly  invited  to  try  one  Box  of 
these  Pills  and  they  will  be  acknowledged  to  be 

WORTH  A  GUINEA  A  BOX. 


SPAN-ROOF  FORCING  HOUSE. 

Built  for  brickwork  3  ft.  high,  of  well-seasoned  red  deal ;  root 
ventilation  according  to  size;  all  21-oz.  glass.  Suitable  for 
Nurserymen,  Market  Gardeners,  and  all  those  who  require  a 
cheap,  strong  house  for  forcing  or  growing  Cucumbers.  Toma¬ 
toes,  Melons,  &c.,  &c.  Delivered  to  any  station  in  England 
carnage  free.  20  ft.  by  9  ft.,  £9.  For  Illustrations  and  Prices 
of  other  sizes  see  Illustrated  Price  List  free. 

COOPER'S  HYGIENIC  HEATER, 

Burning  Paraffin  or  Gas  without  Smoke  or  Smell. 

These  Heaters  are  con¬ 
structed  as  a  means  of 
Heating  by  Hot  Airwithout 
the  use  of  hot  water  or  fire. 

Its  peculiar  consiruction 
economises  the  heat  gener¬ 
ated,  so  that  there  is  no 
waste  of  heat  or  fuel.  There 
being  perfect  combustion  in 
this  Stove,  and  nothing 
whatever  injurious  to  plants, 
but  actual  ly  everything  con¬ 
ducive  to  their  health,  it 
should  be  observed  that 
plants  may  be  had  in  full 
bloom  throughout  the  sever¬ 
est  winter.  From  20s.  com¬ 
plete.  For  full  particulars 
and  prices  of  other  sized 

Heaters  see  Illustrated  List,  post  free  on  application. 


For  females  of  all  ages  these  Pills  are  invaluable,  as  a  ew 
doses  of  them  carry  off  all  humours,  and  bring  about  all  that  is 
required.  No  female  should  be  without  them.  There  is  no 
medicine  to  be  found  equal  to  Beechain’s  Pills  for  removing 
any  obstruction  or  irregularity  of  the  system.  If  taken  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  directions  given  with  each  box,  they  will  soon  restore 
females  of  all  ages  to  sound  and  robust  health.  This  has  been 
proved  by  thousands  who  have  tried  them,  and  found  the 
benefits  which  are  ensured  by  their  use. 

For  a  Weak  Stomach,  Impaired  Digestion,  and  all  Disorders 
of  the  Liver,  they  act  like  magic,  and  a  few  doses  will  be  found 
to  work  wonders  on  the  most  important  organs  in  the  human 
machine.  They  strengthen  the  whole  muscular  system,  restore 
the  long  lost  complexion,  bring  back  the  keen  edge  of  appetite, 
and  aiouse  into  action  with  the  rosebud  of  health  the  whole 
physical  energy  of  the  human  frame.  These  at  e  Facts  testified 
continually  by  members  of  all  classes  of  society,  and  one  of  the 
best  guarantees  to  the  Nervous  and  Debilitated  is,  BEECH  AM’S 
PILLS  have  the  Largest  Sale  of  any  Patent  Medicine  in  the  world 


BEECHiM’S  MAGIC  COUGH  PILLS. 

As  a  remedy  for  Coughs  in  general,  Asthma,  Bronchial 
Affections,  Hoarseness,  Shortness  of  Breath,  Tightness  and 
Oppression  ot  tne  Chest,  Wheezing,  &c.,  these  Pills  stand 
unrivalled.  They  are  the  best  ever  offered  to  the  public,  and 
will  speedily  remove  that  sense  of  oppression  and  difficulty  ot 
breathing  which  nightly  deprive  the  patient  of  rest.  Let  any 
person  give  BEECHAM’S  COUGH  PILLS  a  trial  and  the 
most  violent  Cough  will  in  a  short  time  be  removed. 

Prepared  only,  and  Sold  Wholesale  and  Retail,  by  the 
Proprietor,  Thomas  Beecham,  St.  Helens,  Lancashire,  in  Boxes 
9^d.,  is.  iid.  and  2s.  9d.  each. 


AMATEUR’S 
ASSISTANT 
HOT-WATER 

APPARATUS. 

From  217- 
See  List,  Post  Free. 

For  other  Heating  Apparatus,  see  List. 
GLASS!  GLASS !  GLASS ! 

Free  on  rail  in  London,  packages  included. 

I5-OZ.,  100ft.  21-OZ.,  IOOft.  15-OZ.,  200ft.  21-OZ.,  200ft. 

4th.  8s.  gd.  1 2s.  od.  17s.  od.  24s.  od. 

3rd.  10s.  2d.  13s.  od.  19s.  od.  26s.  od. 

The  following  is  a  List  of  sizes  always  in  stock: — 

10  by  8,  12  by  9,  12  by  10.  14  by  10,  13  by  11,  18  by  11, 16  by  12, 

18  by  12,  20  by  12,  17  by  13,  20  by  13,  18  by  14,  20  by  14,  22  by  14, 

20  by  15.  20  by  16,  24  by  16,  20  by  18,  24  by  18. 

Glass  cut  to  any  size  required  :  15-oz.,  iid.  per  ft. ;  21-oz.,  24d 
per  ft.  Large  sizes  for  cutting  up,  15-oz.,  per  case,  300  ft.,  26s.; 
21-oz.,  per  case,  200  ft.,  26s.  All  glass  is  cut  and  packed  in  own 
warehouses  and  put  on  rail  free  of  charge  ;  quality  of  glass  and 
careful  packing  guaranteed.  Special  quotations  for  large  quan¬ 
tities.  Have  cash  estimates  from  me  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

Putty  prepared  especially  lor  greenhouse  work,  7s.  6d.  per 
cwt.  Every  description  of  prepared  Horticultural  Timber ;  for 
prices  see  List,  post  free.  - 

Send  for  COMPLETE  ILLUSTRATED  LIST,  pat  free,  con¬ 
taining  specifications  of  Greenhouses  from  41s.  to  £220. 
Good, sound,  well-seasoned  materials  only  used.  Estimates 
for  every  description  of  Horticultural  Buildings,  Plans,  &c., 
free  All  orders  carefully  packed  and  put  on  rail. 


Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Patent  Medicine  Dealers  every¬ 
where. 

N.B. — Full  directions  are  given  with  each  box. 


WILLIAM  COOPER, 

749b,  OLD  KENT  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 
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Now  ready,  crown  8vo.,  price  3s.  Cd. 

THE  CARNATION  MANUAL. 

Edited  and  issued  by  the  NATIONAL  CARNATION  and 
PICOTEE  SOCIETY  (Southern  Section). 

With  Contributions  by  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  M.A.,  J.  Douglas, 
R.  Dean,  W.  Robinson,  F.L.S.,  A.  Herrington,  Mat  tin  R. 
Smith,  Martin  Rowan,  J.  J.  Keen,  R.  Sydenham,  Benj.  Simonite, 
M.  Campbell,  Robert  P.  Brothertson,  F.  W.  Burbidge,  M.A., 
F.L.S.,  Harry  Turner,  J.  Jennings,  and  the  Rev.  H.  PL 
D'Ombrain. 

Cassell  &  Company,  Limited,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 


St.  J.  J  ONES’ 

PERFECTION  FERTILIZER. 

The  very  best  and  cheapest  Manure  for  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.  Try  it.  In  Tins,  i/- ;  7  lbs.  r/6 ;  14  lbs.  2/10  ; 

28  lbs.  5/6  ;  56  lbs.  10/6  ;  Cwt.  19/6. 

A  few  extra  fine  Primulas  at  2/-  per  dozen.  Guaranteed 
the  very  best  strain. 

H.  J.  JONES,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham,  S.E. 

ICHARD  DEAN’S  GIANT  POLY- 

ANTHUSES. — Crimson,  purple,  flaked, edged,  yellow, 
white,  and  mixed.  Each,  is.  per  packet. 

From  the  finest  Prize  Collections  at  the  Exhibitions  of  the 
National  Auricula  Society.  Full  directions  for  sowing.  Cata¬ 
logues  of  Choice  Flower  Seeds  on  application. 

RICHARD  DEAN,  Seed  Grower,  Ealing,  London,  W. 


CARNATIONS,  PINKS  &  PIGOTEES. 

Strong  rooted  layers. 

-  Each.  Per  doz. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Germania,  the  best  yellow  self .  o  6  ...  50 

Pride  of  Penshurst,  another  good  yellow  self  05...  46 

Mrs.  R.  Hole,  most  popular,  apricot  salmon...  05...  46 

Edith,  yellow  striped  cerise  . 05...  46 

Prince  of  Orange,  orange  striped  magenta  ...  06...  50 

Perfection,  bright  red,  large  flowers .  04...  36 

Illuminator,  fiery  scarlet,  self  petals,  fringed  0  5  ...  46 

Countess  of  Paris,  white,  delicately  shaded 

pink  .  ...  ...  1  o  ...  10  6 

Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  old  favourite, 

blush  variety . 06...  50 

Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  red  (new) .  1  o  ...  10  6 

Countess  of  Ellesmere,  very  large  flowers,1 

all  pink . 04...  36 

Gloire  de  Nancy,  best  white  grown  ...  ..04...  36 

Pink,  Mrs.  Sinkins ...  1/-  per  doz. ;  6/-  per  100. 

Violets  for  Winter  flowering,  in  4  best  double 

and  singles  .  16 

Cinerarias,  dwarf,  Covent  Garden  strain  .  1  o 

Chrysanthemums,  best  earlies,  lates,  Ja¬ 
panese,  etc .  1  6 

Hardy  Perennial  aud  Alpine  plants,  per  100, 

in  50  sorts,  10/6  .  1  6 

Catalogues  free.  2/-  orders  carriage  paid. 


Ali  the  above  are  Strong  Plants.  Samples  3  stamps. 


H.  DOBBIE, 

FLORAL  NURSERIES,  FRETTENHAM,  NORWICH. 


Lilium, 
Gladiolus, 
Paeonies, 
Iris,  etc. 


and  all  other  bulbous  roots  and  plants,  including 
Gesneracte,  Aroidete  Aquatics,  etc.,  for  the  Garden,  Green¬ 
house,  and  Stove. 


ROMAN  HYACINTHS, 
NARCISSUS  DOUBLE  ROMAN, 
NARCISSUS  DUBIUS  (Paper  White). 


Goods  Carriage  Paid  to  the  door  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 


No  Packing  Charges 

Superb  Complete  Collections  for  In  and  Outdoor  at 
9s.,  12s.,  £1  Is.,  £2  2s.,  £3  3s.,  and  £5  5s.  In  ordering, 
please  state  for  which  purpose  required. 

Our  Outdoor  Guinea  Box  contains  over  1,000  bulbs. 

Beautiful  English  Catalogue  (toS  par  s),  newly  illustrated, 
Gratis  and  Post  Free  trom  the  Growers 

VAN  MEERBEEK  &  GO., 

HILLEGOM,  haarlem,  HOLLAND. 

Please  mention  paper. 


CATTLEYA  TRIAN/E. 

We  have  just  received  in  excellent 
condition  the  finest  consignment  of 
this  lovely  and  most  useful  Cattleya 
ever  imported.  They  were  collected 
from  an  entirely  new  district,  never 
before  explored,  and  many  new, 
distinct,  and  grand  forms  are  sure 
to  be  found  amongst  them. 

We  can  offer  them  at  exceptional 
low  prices,  according  to  the  size  of 
plants  required. 


Particulars  post  free  from 

PITCHER  &  MANDA, 

THE  UNITED  STATES  NURSERIES, 
HEXTABLE,  SWANLEY,  KENT. 

For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  810. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  oi  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  Aug.  22. — Trade  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe 
&  Morris’  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  Aug  23. — Royal  Horticultural  Society:  Begonia 
Conference,  &c.,  at  Chiswick  (2  days). 

West  Malvern  and  Matlion  Flower  Show. 

Wednesday,  Aug.  24. — Kingswood,  Gloucester,  Flower  Show. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Flower 'Show  (3  days). 

Thursday,  Aug.  25. — Droitwich  Flower  Show. 

Kenilworth  Flower  Show. 

Leighton  Buzzard  Flower  Show. 

Trade  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 
Friday,  Aug.  26. — Great  Fruit  Show  at  Earl’s  Court  (2  days). 
Sandy  Flower  Show. 

(.  rchid  Sale  at  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 
Saturday,  Aug.  27. — Morley  and  District  Paxton  Society’* 
Show. 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  20 th,  1892. 


ipv  ext  Week’s  Events. — Should  any  of 
ih'  our  gardening  friends  from  the  country 
desire  to  spend  at  once  a  profitable  as  well 
as  an  enjoyable  week  in  London,  they  ran 
hardly  fix  upon  a  better  time  than  the 
coming  week  affords.  To  begin  with,  on 
T uesday  next  there  is  the  show  of  Begonias, 
Apricots,  and  Plums,  at  Chiswick,  with 
Conferences  on  that  and  the  following  day. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  grand  displays  of 
the  Begonia  in  all  its  varied  forms  may 
be  looked  for,  there  are  some  prizes  also 
offered  to  amateur  growers,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  have  a  satisfactory  result. 

Prizes  also  for  Plums  and  Apricots  in 
seven  classes  should  help  to  interest  the 
gardeners  too,  and  thus  bring  many  from 
a  distance  to  try  their  fortune  in  these 
competitions.  The  Conferences  are 
limited  to  Begonias  on  Tuesday,  and  Fruits 
on  Wednesday,  and  these  should  attract 
large  audiences.  The  gardens  at  Chiswick 
are  also  at  their  best  just  now  ;  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  there  will  be  a  good  gather¬ 
ing  of  horticulturists  from  the  Continent. 

Then  on  Friday  the  ball  opens  at  the 
Earl’s  Court  International  Exhibition,  with 
what  we  hope  may  prove  to  be  a  grand 
Fruit  Show.  The  schedule  of  classes  and 
prizes,  both  extensive  and  liberal,  has 
been  widely  circulated  and  should  find  a 
splendid  response.  Really  we  expect  to 
find  the  exhibition  the  Fruit  Show  of 
the  season.  Then  on  the  same  day, 
or  the  exhibition  will  be  continued 
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over  the  Saturday,  there  will  be 
what  we  hope  to  see  a  genuine  success,  a 
great  Gardeners’  Dinner  at  Eari’s  Court, 
and  at  a  price  so  moderate  as  to  come 
easily  within  the  reach  of  all.  The 
dinner,  at  which  that  veteran  horticulturist, 
Mr.  W.  Thomson,  of  Clovenfords,  will 
preside,  should  be  essentially  an  interesting 
social  function,  for  all  may  feel  pleasure  m 
attending  a  gathering  that  will  be,  it  is 
hoped  intimately  associated  with  the 
gardening  fraternity.  Of  course  there  are 
numerous  other  attractions  at  Earl’s  Court, 
so  that  the  opportunity  for  visitors  from 
the  country  to  spend  a  lively  week  in 
London  is  one  that  can  hardly  be  other 
than  largely  availed  of. 


Vejtch  Firm. — Any  acts  in  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  interesting  event,  which,  as 
mentioned  last  week,  just  recently  occurred 
to  Mr.  Harr}'  Veitch  and  his  esteemed  wife, 
than  those  which  are  recorded,  and  more 
honourable  on  both  sides  could  hardly  have 
been  conceived.  Feeling  deeply  grateful 
for  the  happiness  and  prosperity  which  has 
followed  upon  25  years  of  wedded  life,  Mr. 
and  Mrs,  Veitch  munificently  exhibited  it 
by  their  generous  gifts  to  our  Horticultural 
Charities.  On  the  other  hand  the  numer¬ 
ous  friends  of  Mr.  Veitch  and  associates  of 
thefirm  found  most  fitting  expression  of 
their  congratulations  and  kindly  sentiments 
in  various  liberal  methods  also. 

We  cannot  doubt  but  that  universally 
there  must  be  a  deep  sense  of  gratification 
amongst  horticulturists  that  we  have  in  our 
trade  a  house  or  firm  which  shows  at  once 
such  high  benevolence,  and  secures  such 
high  and  wide  spread  recognition.  The 
honours  done  to  Mr.  Veitch  are  honours 
given  to  horticulture. 

We  are  proud  of  the  firm,  of  its  prosper- 
lty,  of  its  popularity,  and  of  its  high  status. 
We  are  proud  to  know  that  we  have  in 
horticulture  many  firms,  or  houses,  that 
would  do  credit  to  any  trade  or  occupation 
in  t tie  kingdom.  They  are  legion.  They 
conduct  trade  honourably  ;  they  aspire  to  do 
the  best  in  the  best  way,  and  with  the  best 
of  products.  If  in  no  inconsiderable  way 
the  house  of  Veitch  leads  in  this  trade 
connection  it  is  because  it  has  attained  to 
that  high  position  by  business  enterprise, 
high  integrity,  and  earnest  perseverance  in 
securing  all  that  is  good  for  the  benefit  of 
its  patrons. 

Something  perhaps  is  due  also  to  geogra¬ 
phical  position,  for  the  head  of  the  London 
trade  necessarily  becomes  a  great  leader 
in  the  national  trade  of  horticulture. 
Elappily  so  much  of  what  is  said  of  the 
famous  Chelsea  firm  may  be  said  most 
truly  also  of  many  other  houses  ;  and  thank¬ 
ful  we  are  that  gardening  can  produce  such 
distinguished  traders. 


YTuchsias. — We  made  last  week  a  passing 
—  reference  to  the  paper  prepared  by  that 
veteran  florist  Mr.  G.  Fry,  and  read  before 
the  fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  its  recent  meeting.  The  Fuchsia 
was  the  subject,  and  very  fully  was  it  dealt 
with  ;  yet,  oddly  enough,  in  enumerating  the 
various  persons  who  had  been  associated 
with  the  raising  of  new  varieties,  one  who 
has  made  so  prominent  a  mark  as  Mr. 
James  Lye  was  ignored.  Now,  from 
either  an  ordinary  decorative  or  exhibition 
aspect,  few  raisers  have  done  so  much 
for  the  Fuchsia  as  has  that  esteemed  Wilt¬ 
shire  gardener. 

As  a  first-class  grower  of  specimens, for  he 
has  produced  some  of  the  finest  ever  seen, 
Mr.  Lye  found  that  the  range  of  varieties 
that  would  travel  well  to  and  from  shows 
was  limited.  Many  were  very  fine  and 
beautiful  when  in  bloom,  yet  the  flowers 


would,  all  the  same,  fall  plentifully  during 
transit,  and  the  plants  would  wear  at  the 
end  of  the  journey  a  most  disappointing 
appearance.  Their  glory  had  indeed  de¬ 
parted.  To  raise,  therefore,  a  class  of 
Fuchsias,  which  had  a  good  habit  of  growth 
were  free  bloomers,  and  would  carry  their 
flowers  well  through  a  journey  became  Mr. 
Lye’s  object,  and  all  who  have  grown  his 
beautiful  Fuchsias  must  admit  that  well 
has  he  carried  it  out.  Our  reference  to 
the  charming  collection  of  Fuchsias  now 
blooming  at  Chiswick  showed  that  very 
many  of  these  were  of  Mr.  Lye’s  creation. 
The  absence  of  plants  at  the  recent  meet¬ 
ing  was  much  to  be  deplored,  especially 
that  some  very  fair  prizes  were  offered  to 
amateurs  to  bring  them. 

It  would  have  been  far  wiser  to  have 
offered  some  one  or  two  trade  growers  a 
few  pounds  to  pay  the  expenses  incidental 
to  bringing  to  the  meeting  good  represen¬ 
tative  collections,  and  we  hope,  as  far  as 
possible,  that  course  will  next  year  be  taken, 
if  papers  are  still  to  be  read,  and  illustrative 
products  are  required.  We  should  very  much 
like  to  see  a  revival  of  experimental  Fuchsia 
culture  in  pots.  Certainly  the  Fuchsia  has 
become  a  popular  summer  bedding  plant. 


ignonette.  —  There  is  perhaps  no 
flower  that  gives  to  us  in  an  unpre¬ 
tentious  way  such  strong  yet  delicious  fra¬ 
grance  as  does  Mignonette.  Masses  of  this 
plant  in  full  bloom  may  not  be,  so  lar  as 
colour  is  concerned,  attractive,  and  yet  few 
flowers  are  held  in  higher  esteem,  few  are  in 
gardens  more  grateful, and  if  colour  be  want¬ 
ing,  at  least  on  a  bed  of  Mignonette  there  is 
no  lack  of  life  and  motion,  for  the  insects 
which  feed  so  greedily  on  the  honey  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  flowers  give  an  air  of  vivacity 
to  the  mass  that  perhaps  no  other  plant  can 
produce. 

It  would  seem  as  if  there  were  some 
people  ,who  should  know  better,  who  yet 
have  little  knowledge  of  the  fine  varieties 
that  are  in  existence.  A  gardener,  whose 
rural  life  may  perhaps  excuse  ignorance, 
placed  before  the  Floral  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  its  recent 
meeting  a  bunch  of  the  giant  red  Pyramidal 
Mignonette  as  a  new  variety.  It  was  but 
identical  with  what  has  been  grown  for 
many  years  in  the  market  trade,  and  may 
be  seen  in  big  masses  in  some  of  our  seed 
grounds  quite  as  full  in  every  respect  as  was 
the  sample  referred  to.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
of  pot  varieties  and  blooms  profusely.  Those 
who  like  a  spreading  white  flowered  form  get 
what  they  desire  in  Parson’s  giant  white,  a 
grand  variety  for  spreading  and  blooming. 
It  also  may  be  made  to  produce  large 
specimen  plants.  Mr.  Molyneux  grows  of 
it  every  year  very  fine  standards  in  pots 
from  seedlings  from  spring  sowing.  These 
when  properly  treated  are  very  attractive 
plants. 

The  yellow  flowered  vaiiety  Golden 
Queen  whilst  not  robust  growing,  is  when 
of  a  good  strain,  a  very  pleasing  variety. 
The  three  named  are  probably  the  best, 
but  our  seedsmen  are  ever  on  the  alert  to 
secure  either  distinct  new  varieties  or  else 
such  selections  as  shall  eventuate  in  im¬ 
provement  and  distinctness.  Happily  the 
Mignonette  is  everybody’s  flower.  It  comes 
readily  enough  from  seed,  and  whether  in 
pots  or  in  the  open  ground  can  be  had  as 
fine  in  the  cottage  garden  as  arywhere 
else. 

- - - 

The  Hampton  Court  Vine. — The  great  Vine  at 
Hampton  Court,  which  is  the  largest  in  England,  and 
is  about  125  years  old,  has  done  very  well  this  year. 
It  bears  nearly  1,200  bunches  of  ripe  Grapes.  The 
bunches  are  of  a  good  size,  though  not  so  large  as 
those  of  many  a  younger  Vine. 


A  large  Holly. — A  correspondent  of  The  Surveyor 
gives  the  dimensions  of  the  stem  of  a  Holly  standing 
near  to  Mr.  Colman's  mansion  at  Gatton  Park, 
Surrey,  as  exceeding  77  in.  in  girth  at  3  ft.  from  the 
ground.  The  soil  is  gravel  over  a  substratum  of 
chalk.  Do  any  of  our  readers  know  of  larger  stems 
than  this  ? 

A  Cheap  Filter. — Mr.  J.  Carter  Bell,  the  county- 
analyst  of  Cheshire,  draws  attention  in  a  recent 
report  to  a  simple  form  of  filter  which  deserves,  says 
The  Surveyor,  for  its  cheapness  and  its  efficacy,  to  be 
widely  known.  The  suggestion  arose  out  of  analyses 
of  Cheshire  water,  which,  Mr.  Bell  asserts,  was  in 
some  cases  “  not  equal  in  purity  to  the  effluent  from 
the  Salford  sewage.”  After  this  it  need  not  be 
matter  for  wonderment  that  disease  and  death 
closely  track  the  footsteps  of  the  water-drinker. 
Mr.  Bell’s  filter  is  simply  a  flower-pot,  some  sand, 
and  some  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  or  polarite,  w-hich 
can  be  bought  for  about  id.  per  pound.  Cheap  and 
simple  as  this  filter  is,  Mr.  Bell  has  proved,  by  ex¬ 
periments  on  the  foul  waters  of  the  Irwell,  Irk  and 
Medlock,  that  the  purification  it  effects  is  something 
like  90  per  cent. 

New  Worcester  Hops.— The  first  pocket  of  this 
year's  Worcester  Hops  passed  the  public  scales  on 
Friday,  the  12th  inst.  They  were  grown  by  Mr. 
H.  T.  Taylor,  of  Showle  Court,  Ledbury,  and 
purchased  by  Messrs.  Edward  Webb  &  Sons,  Hop 
and  Seed  Merchants,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  who 
sold  them  to  Air.  Benjamin  Ehvell,  of  the  Delph 
Brewery',  Brierley  Hill,  at  £ 10  per  cwt. 

Employees’  Pic-Nic.  — The  employees  of  Messrs. 
Laird  &  Sinclair,  Dundee,  had  their  annual  pic-nic  on 
the  10th  inst.  The  place  chosen  was  the  Den  of 
Airlie,  and  between  fifty  and  sixty  left  Dundee  in 
brakes.  After  a  pleasant  drive  the  party'  arrived 
about  mid-day.  Dinner  was  served,  and  then  the 
younger  members  of  the  party  engaged  in  a  variety 
of  games,  while  the  others  strolled  about  the  beauti¬ 
ful  walks.  A  start  was  made  for  home  about  six 
o’clock,  and  Dundee  was  safely  reached  after  spend¬ 
ing  a  most  enjoyable  day’.  Mr.  David  Smith  pro¬ 
posed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Messrs.  Laird  & 
Sinclair,  who  had  contributed  handsomely  to  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  excursion.  Mr.  J.  W.  Laird,  in  reply¬ 
ing,  said  it  afforded  the  firm  much  pleasure  to  assist 
in  making  the  holiday  a  pleasant  one. 

Exhibition  and  Conference  on  Begonias,  British 
Ferns,  Apricots,  and  Plums. — On  Tuesday  and  Wed¬ 
nesday  next,  August  23rd  and  24th,  the  gardens  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick  will  be 
enlivened  by  a  great  exhibition  of  Begonias,  Apricots 
and  Plums,  in  addition  to  which  growers  of  British 
Ferns  will  contribute  specimens  of  our  native 
Cryptogams  by  way  of  showing  what  beautiful  forms 
and  varieties  may  be  obtained  by  patient  cultivation 
and  careful  hybridisation.  All  the  committees  will 
meet  in  the  gardens  at  11  a.m.  precisely,  on  Tuesday, 
August  23rd,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  two  of 
them— viz.,  the  floral  and  fruit  will  have  a  busy  time 
of  it.  Every  amateur  grower  of  Begonias,  Apricots, 
Plums,  and  British  Ferns  should  endeavour  to  take 
part  in  this  exhibition  and  should  at  once,  if  it  has 
not  already  been  done,  communicate  the  nature  of 
their  exhibit  to  the  garden  superintendent,  Air. 
Barron,  so  that  due  provision  for  space  &c.,  may  be 
made  in  good  time.  In  accordance  with  the  policy 
inaugurated  a  few  years  ago,  the  society  will  hold  a 
conference  in  the  great  vinery  on  each  of  the  above- 
mentioned  days  at  2  p.m.  The  subject  of  the  first 
day’s  conference  will  be  Begonias.  Air.  Harry  J. 
Veitch,  F.L.S.,  has  consented  to  take  the  chair  and 
open  the  conference,  after  which  papers  will  be  read 
by  Messrs  W.  Watson,  J.  Laing,  and  H.  Cannell,  on 
the  “  Cultivated  species  of  Begonia,”  “  Tuberous 
Begonias,”  and  “  Winter  flowering  Tuberous 
Begonias  ”  respectively.  On  the  second  day,  August 
24th,  the  conference  on  Apricots  and  Plums  will  be 
presided  over  by  Dr.  R.  Hogg,  F.L.S.,  and  Messrs. 

T.  Francis  Rivers,  and  J.  Smith,  will  read  papers  on 
“  Dessert  Plums  "  and  ‘‘  Cooking  and  Market  Plums  ” 
respectively,  while  Alons.  F.  Jamain,  of  Paris,  will 
contribute  a  paper  on  “  Apricots.”  Besides  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  flowers  and  fruit  which  will  be  brought 
together  on  this  occasion,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
gardens  themselves  look  extremely  beautiful  at 
present  and  will  well  repay  a  visit,  not  only  from 
gardeners  but  also  from  ladies  and  gentlemen  in¬ 
terested  in  the  promotion  of  horticulture. 

Fair  Patron. — -“  Those  Alorning  Glories  you  sold 
me  are  no  use.”  Seedsman — 11  What  s  the  matter, 
ma’am?”  “They  never  open."  "Those  seeds, 
mum,  was  imported  direct  from  China,  mum,  and  it 
bein’  day  over  there  when  it’s  night  here,  I  suppose, 
mum,  they  do  their  bloomin'  after  you  get  to  sleep.  , 
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WHITEWAY  HOUSE, 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Although  the  lovely  county  of  Devon  abounds  in 
well-kept  seats  and  policies,  some  are  more  interest¬ 
ing  than  others.  As  one  which  year  by  year  increases 
in  interest  and  beauty,  I  would  instance  the  beautiful 
place  of  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Morley,  near 
Chudleigh.  There  is  not  much  glass  it  is  true,  but 
what  there  is  is  made  good  use  of,  and  very  consider¬ 
able  judgment  is  shown  in  putting  onlv  suitable  sub¬ 
jects  where  the  accommodation  is  limited.  Wall 
fruit  is  so  well  managed  that  there  is  really  little 
need  for  help  from  indoors.  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
are  particularly  well  grown,  specimens  of  the  Dia¬ 
mond  Peach,  laden  with  well  coloured  fine  fruit,  being 
particularly  noteworthy.  The  thinning  has  been 
done  with  great  care,  the  result  being  that  the  crop 
is  evenly  distributed  upon  the  tree. 

Apples  are  plentiful  here,  and  so  are  the  later 
Cherries,  and  Nuts,  and  Figs.  Gooseberries  and 
Currants  are  a  heavy  crop,  and  I  notice  that  Mr. 
Nanscawen,  the  very  able  gardener,  believes  in  prun¬ 
ing  Gooseberries.  The  heart  of  the  bush  is  well 
thinned  out,  the  effect  being  that  the  bush  sends  out 
long,  healthy  shoots  bowed  down  with  handsome 
fruit.  In  the  orchard  lawn  one  or  two  of  the  old 
Apple  trees  are  festooned  here  and  there  with  Cle¬ 
matis  Jackmanii,  which  has  a  wonderfully  pretty 
effect ;  and  hidden  away  among  the  branches  are  two 
or  three  nice  bits  of  Mistleto,  very  happy  ap¬ 
parently, 

Although  not  at  present  visible,  clumps  of  good 
Narcissi  in  the  grass  stud  the  orchard,  and  in  the 
spring  make  it  very  bright.  I  noticed  a  fine  varie¬ 
gated  Thorn,  about  6ft.  high,  several  Acacias,  clumps 
of  Eulalia  japonica  and  E.  zebrina,  Phormium 
tenax,  fine  and  strong,  right  out  in  the  open;  Gun- 
nera  scabra,  strong  in  foliage  but,  probably  owing  to 
the  drought,  rather  small  in  the  fruit  cone  or  scape. 
Desfontainea  spinosa,  that  most  curious  holly-like 
member  of  the  Gentian  family,  in  flower  with  its  long 
waxy  red  bells  ;  Bambusa  Metake,  not  less  than  25ft. 
high,  strong,  healthy,  and  apparently  as  happy  as  the 
proverbial  sand-boy. 

Up  among  the  Rhododendrons  were  some  strong 
plants  in  flower  of  the  Telekia  speciossisima,  with  its 
golden-yellow  flowers  ;  Lilium  giganteum,  10  ft.  high, 
one  of  the  grandest  of  Lilies,  etc.  Here  and  there 
were  clumps  of  Alstroemerias  (what  a  pity  these 
lovely  herbaceous  plants  are  not  more  grown !  ), 
Dahlias  in  great  variety,  and  many  other  similarly 
ornamental  plants. 

In  the  conservatory  facing  the  door  was  a  plant 
that  took  my  breath  away.  It  was  a  panful  of  Disa 
grandiflora  in  robust  health,  bearing  45  spikes  and 
108  blooms  of  the  most  perfect  shape  and  colour. 
It  was  a  grand  "  bit  ”  of  Disa,  and  no  mistake. 
Cheek  by  jowl  with  it  were  some  very  promising 
Indian  Orchids  that  had  not  yet  flowered  and  some 
other  fine  healthy  bits  of  Cattleyas,  Odontoglossums, 
Oncidiums,  and  other  species.  Gloriosa  superba, 
that  old-fashioned  climbing  Lily,  not  often  seen  now. 
Bougainvillea,  with  its  gay  bracts,  Begonias,  both 
single  and  double,  of  an  excellent  strain,  and  some 
very  good  Gloxinias,  went  to  make  up  a  capital 
houseful  of  stuff.  Clambering  along  the  outside 
walls  was  that  capricious  but  lovely  climber, 
Tropaeolum  speciosum,  which  will,  so  it  is  said,  only 
grow  where  it  has  a  mind  to.  It  certainly  has  come 
to  stay  at  Whiteway,  for  it  seemed  as  much  at  home 
as  anything  on  the  place. 

Time  fails  me  to  speak  of  the  wild  garden  ” 
which  is  becoming  a  rich  collection  of  British  and 
foreign  Alpines  and  all  sorts  of  things  that  one  would 
expect  to  find  in  such  a  collection.  Here  is  the  rare 
Trientalis  europsea  and  the  Primula  scotica  from  the 
bleak  north,  and  the  still  more  rare  Lobelia  urens 
from  its  wild  habitat  in  Somerset,  Gentians,  Asters, 
and  Campanulas  from  the  Pyrenees,  and  many 
another  stranger  front  foreign  lands.  British  Ferns 
have  taken  up  their  abode  in  this  lovely  glen,  and 
everything  in  it  is  the  very  picture  of  health  and 
contentment.  There  are  some  noble  specimens  of 
Coniferae  around  the  mansion,  and  among  the  trees 
outside  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Fraxinus  ornatus  (the 
flowering  Ash). 

This  assemblage  of  good  things  is  not  a  thing  of 
yesterday,  but  is  the  work  of  many  years  and  con¬ 
siderable  expenditure  no  doubt.  But  it  is  encouraging 
to  those  who  love  gardening  as  a  profession  to  see  a 
place  where  the  owner  has  a  pride  in  maintaining 


all  that  is  beautiful  in  her  surroundings,  and  it  is 
equally  pleasing  to  see  the  management  of  such  an 
establishment  placed  in  such  competent  hands  as  it 
is.  This  is  not  my  first  visit  to  Whiteway  and  I 
hope  it  may  not  be  my  last,  for,  apart  from  its 
romantic  and  picturesque  situation  on  the  slopes  of 
Haldon  Hill,  there  is  at  all  times  much  to  see  and 
much  to  learn  there. 

Mr.  Nanscawen's  house — a  nice  substantial  and 
tastefully  designed  building  of  limestone— is  covered 
with  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  which  is  even  now 
assuming  that  rich  crimson  hue  that  it  does  in  a 
warm  climate,  I  was  told  that  it  coloured  ever  so 
much  better  when  planted  in  soil  with  plenty  of  lime 
in  it,  and  all  the  more  so  when  it  had  the  advantage 
of  rambling  over  a  lime  stone  wall.— Devonicnsis. 
- - 

PELARGONIUMS. 

But  the  other  day  I  was  explaining  to  an  enquirer 
the  distinctions  which  existed  between  Geraniums 
and  Pelargoniums,  and  pointed  out  that  Pelargoniums 
were  no  more  Geraniums  than  they  were  anything 
else.  The  old  mistaken  nomenclature  which  classed 
all  Pelargoniums  as  Geraniums  arose  from  ignorance 
of  the  distinctions  which  exist  between  the  species, 
and  thus  we  had  got  to  call  all  Pelargoniums 
Geraniums,  or  if  there  was  any  exception  it  was  in 
favour  of  the  large  flowered  varieties  only.  Now  I 
turn  to  the  advertising  columns  of  a  gardening 
paper,  and  there  most  exasperatingly  I  find  not  less 
than  four  enquiries  after  “  Geranium  ”  cuttings, 
meaning  thereby  zonal  varieties,  all  from  nursery¬ 
men,  and  one  adds,  oddly  enough,  just  as  though  he 
were  a  bit  uncertain  as  to  his  nomenclature,  also 
“  Pelargonium  "  cuttings.  Does  this  confounding  of 
one  genus  with  the  other  arise  in  any  way  from  the 
similarity  of  common  names,  the  Geranium  being 
the  Crane's  Bill  and  Pelargoninm  the  Stork’s  Bill  ? 

I  was  also  invited  to  state  from  which  of  the 
species  of  Pelargonium  the  present  race  of  Ivy¬ 
leaved  varieties  originated.  I  have  looked  over  a 
list  of  over  150  species  or  varieties  of  species,  and  do 
not  find  one  that  is  named  Hederaefolium,  or  should 
have  concluded,  if  that  were  found,  that  it  formed 
the  original  species.  Can  any  reader  state  which  is 
the  original  ?  As  to  the  large  flowered  forms,  I 
suppose  they  come  from  combinations  of  species,  the 
zonate  forms  from  P.  Zonale,  and  also  in  some 
degree,  as  I  see  Mr.  Greive  assumes,  from  P. 
Fothergilli,  both  forms  perhaps  having  been  inter¬ 
crossed.  Pelargonium  Manglesi  is  probably  a 
variegated  form  of  some  original  species  However, 
of  the  myriads  of  species  introduced  from  time  to 
time  or  known  to  exist,  we  have  for  ordinary  garden 
purposes  very  much  narrowed  the  range  of  choice, 
using  very  few  originals  at  all,  and  employing  almost 
exclusively  perhaps  not  more  than  half-a-dozen, 
which  may  be  said  even  in  their  hybrid  forms  to 
exhibit  distinctive  character 

These  are  the  large-flowered,  the  fancy,  the  Ivy¬ 
leaved,  the  zonale,  the  creeping  Manglesi  form,  and 
the  silver  variegated  sorts.  Most  of  the  golden  and 
silver  tricolors,  bronzes,  golden  plain  leafs,  etc.,  it  is 
presumed  have  sported  from  or  raised  from  the 
ordinary  zonal  section.  It  would  be  interesting  were 
anyone  in  a  terse  simple  fashion  just  to  trace  out  the 
original  parentage  of  the  sections  I  have  thus  adverted 
to.  Also  see  whether  there  really  exists  any  intimate 
connection  in  any  wray  with  the  Pelargoniums  and 
Geranium  families. 

One  thing  is  certain,  our  gardens  or  perhaps  all 
who  have  gardens  owe  a  deep  debt  first  to  the  original 
introducers  of  many  of  the  Pelargoniums,  and  second 
to  those  hybridists  who  took  them  in  hand,  and  from 
out  of  crude  materials  have  evolved  such  beautiful 
varieties  as  we  now  possess.  What  glorious  beauty, 
what  unrivalled  floral  colouring,  do  not  these  forms 
give  to  us  both  in  greenhouses  and  in  gardens. 

Here  is  a  theme  for  a  paper  for  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  about  May  next,  illustrated  by 
examples  of  every  known  original  species  now  in 
cultivation,  and  also,  so  far  as  possible,  good  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  all  the  best  garden  sections.  There  is 
no  reason  indeed  why  the  Pelargonium  should  not  be 
made  the  subject  of  a  Chiswick  conference,  except 
perhaps  that  May  is  too  early  in  the  year  for  such 

gatherings. — A.  D. 

_ _ _  ♦  - _ 

♦ 

The  Potato  Blight  has  attacked  some  of  the  Weald 
of  Kent  plantations,  and  fears  are  entertained  that 
if  cold  weather  should  again  set  in  the  disease  will 
spread  to  a  serious  extent. 


FACTS  AND  FICTION. 

A  dozen  little  children  the  other  day  created  quite 
a  stir  in  one  of  the  New  York  Square  gardens  by 
erecting  a  May-pole  and  decking  it  with  long 
streamers  of  tissue  paper,  one  of  which  was  held  by 
each  urchin,  and  a  merry  dance  ensued,  which 
attracted  crowds  of  curious  passers-by.  Though  one 
cannot  help  wishing  that  the  wreaths  they  wore  had 
been  of  woodland  flowers  instead  of  soiled  tissue 
paper,  and  that  the  surroundings  had  been  more 
inspiring,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  children 
danced  not  a  whit  the  less  merrily,  and  that  their 
singing  was  as  sweet  to  the  ear  as  though  they  were 
not  hemmed  in  by  the  shadow  of  a  great  city. 

In  Australia  they  have  a  "Witch  plant,"  which 
grows  without  any  apparent  roots.  Its  leaf  resembles 
that  of  the  Plantain.  On  the  eastern  shore  of  Mary¬ 
land  they  cure  biliousness  by  boring  three  holes  in  a 
carefully  selected  tree,  walking  three  times  round  it, 
and  saying  "go  away,  bilious.” 

A  new  industry  has  been  discovered  which  promises 
to  be  a  permanent  one— that  of  extracting  oil  from 
Grape  seeds. 

Peach  stones  are  now  largely  used  for  fuel,  for 
which  purpose  they  are  excellent. 

Mrs.  Harrison,  wife  of  the  present  President  of 
the  United  States,  has  a  passion  for  Orchids,  and 
the  White  House  is  always  profusely  decorated  with 
them. 

Mrs.  Cleveland's  tastes  run  in  a  more  simple 
direction,  her  favourite  being  the  Pansy. 

A  splendid  material  for  awnings,  tents,  etc.,  is 
Chinese  grass-cloth,  made  from  the  fibre  of  the 
common  Nettle.  It  is  also  suitable  for  machinery 
belting,  for  which  it  has  twice  the  strength  of 
leather. 

A  few  months  ago  a  Philadelphia  lady  bought  a 
rustic  table,  made  of  unbarked  boughs.  Now,  the 
tree  has  sprouted  all  over,  and  is  in  full  bloom,  making 
a  lovely  table.  It  is  hoped  it  will  prove  to  be  a  fruit 
tree.  (Doubters  are  respectfully  referred  to  the  title 
of  this  paper.) 

The  Compass  plant  is  found  on  the  western  prairies, 
where  it  is  invaluable  to  wayfarers.  The  leaves  at 
the  base  of  its  stem  are  placed  vertically,  presenting 
their  edges  north  and  south.  Both  surfaces  display 
an  equal  receptivity  for  light,  hence  their  vertical 
position,  which  enables  travellers  in  the  dark  to 
ascertain  the  point  of  the  compass  by  feeling  the 
leaves. 

Austin  Corbin  has  imported  20,000  Hawthorns  to 
plant  as  a  hedge  round  his  great  game  park  in  New 
Hampshire.  He  has  buftalo  and  other  large  game, 
and  it  is  expected  the  Hawthorn  will  be  admirably 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  as  well  as  a  thing  of 
beauty. 

A  novel  industry  has  lately  been  inaugurated  at  a 
florist's  in  Broadway,  New  York.  You  can  send 
flowers  from  there  to  any  address  in  America  or 
Europe,  by  selecting  your  flowers,  and  leaving  a  card 
with  your  name  written  on  it  to  be  attached.  In, 
say,  Vienna,  the  bouquet  will  be  delivered  within 
two  hours,  with  a  similar  card  attached.  The  florist 
has  an  agent  in  the  various  cities,  to  whom  he  cables 
particulars  of  the  order,  such  as  number  of  each 
kind  of  flower,  etc.  In  American  cities  the  delivery 
can  be  accomplished  in  a  few  minutes.  Simple, 
but  original  and  enterprising.  Why  not  in  London  ? 

The  perfume  of  Violets  is  said  to  make  Madame 
Patti  hoarse. 

Lady.—"  And  how  is  your  master  getting  on, 
gardener,  with  that  part  of  your  territory  he  has 
undertaken  to  keep  in  order  ?  ”  Gardener. — "  Well, 
mum,  I  can’t  say  as  ’ow  'e’s  done  much  mischief 
as  yet." 

Apropos  of  the  recent  Republication  nomination 
may  be  mentioned  the  ominous  fact  that  on  the  eve 
of  Mr.  Blaine's  defeat,  a  large  Maple  at  his  home 
in  Maine  fell  and  split  asunder  from  no  apparent 
cause. 

Sixty  years  ago  in  Indiana,  two  brothers  planted 
Apple  trees  on  the  same  day  on  their  father's  farm. 
One  of  the  men  died  several  years  ago,  the  other 
recently.  There  is  nothing  uncommon  in  this,  but 
the  peculiarity  lies  in  the  fact  that  on  the  day  of 
each  brother's  demise  his  Apple  tree  split  and  fell  to 
pieces. 

John  H.  Parnell,  brother  of  the  dead  Irish  patriot, 
and  heir  to  his  landed  property,  has  very  large 
Peach  orchards  in  Georgia  and  Alabama,  and  is  said 
to  be  the  wealthiest  Peach  grower  in  America. — 
C.  Macquarie,  Chicago. 
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MY  HOLIDAY  ON  THE 

CONTINENT. 

I  am  spending  a  brief  holiday  on  the  Continent  in 
visiting  some  of  the  chief  nurseries  there,  and  I  am 
making  notes  as  I  go  along  which  may  be  of  some 
interest  to  jour  readers.  My  starting  point  was 
Ghent,  in  the  world-known  nursery  of  Van  Houtte, 
which  has  now  been  formed  into  a  company,  though 
under  the  direction  still  of  Mr.  Van  Houtte's  son.  I 
was  met  there  by  the  foreman  of  the  nursery,  who 
in  conversation  told  me  that  he  had  been  in  the 
employ  of  the  Van  Houtte’s  now  for  forty-eight 
years,  and  he  certainly  did  not  look  more  than,  fifty- 
eight  or  sixty. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  nursery  is  a  nice  pond,  at 
the  side  of  which  was  a  very  large  Hydrangea 
panniculata  grandiflora  in  full  bloom  and  a  very 
healthy  well-grown  Banana  tree  was  planted  close 
by,  while  numerous  blooms  of  the  white  Water  Lily, 
the  sweet-scented  variety,  covered  the  pond  itself. 
The  firm  possess  sixty  glass  houses  and  three 
thousand  frames.  In  the  first  house  I  visited  the 
Tillandsia  argentea  was  growing,  and  apparently 
without  roots,  though  the  foreman  informed  me  that 
it  required  water  from  time  to  time.  I  was  much 
struck  with  the  growth  of  the  Alocasia  Puccinia  with 
its  immense  leaves.  In  this  house  there  were  three 
kinds  of  Pavonia  growing,  and  the  Centrosolenia 
bullata,  the  Phyllogathis  rotundifolia,  and  the 
Vriesias  in  full  bloom  were  well  worthy  of  notice. 

We  turned  our  steps  to  the  young  Palm  houses 
where  I  found  many  thousands  of  plants,  all  looking 
very  healthy,  in  pots  sunk  in  flax  refuse.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  this  refuse  is  very  cheap  in  Ghent  and 
that  it  ferments  very  freely.  I  was  much  amused  at 
the  length  of  the  spouts  (some  4^  ft.  long)  of  the 
water  cans  used  for  the  Palms  which  are  pretty 
thick  together  and  difficult  to  get  at  with  an  ordinary 
can.  Messrs.  Van  Houtte  can  boast  a  show  of  very 
fine  Begonias,  some  of  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen. 
Some  of  the  flowers  measured  6Jin.  across.  Their 
show  of  Gloxinias  in  six  houses  was  also  fine,  though 
the  flowers  of  many  were  not  of  the  largest,  but  the 
plants  were  seeding. 

The  display  outside  was  far  from  a  cheerful  one, 
everything  being  parched  up  for  lack  of  rain.  Be¬ 
sides,  as  at  home,  they  have  suffered  from  cold  nights. 
Only  twice  since  March  has  any  rain  fallen,  and 
then  only  slight  showers,  and  there  have  been  no 
thunderstorms.  I  am  told  that  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  tons  of  water  per  day  are  used  in  the 
nurseries.  Labour  is  cheap,  much  cheaper  than  with 
us.  A  labouring  man  gets  twelve  shillings  a  week,  in 
summer  commencing  at  six  in  the  morning  and 
working  till  seven  with  two  hours  off,  and  in  winter 
he  is  paid  for  his  work  at  about  the  same  rate  per 
hour  I  did  not  quit  the  establishment  without  see¬ 
ing  the  collection  of  Bertolonias  of  which  there  are 
a  large  variety.  Personally  1  think  I  like  best  the 
variety  with  the  leaf  spotted  as  with  pearls,  though 
I  understand  that  the  spots  become  fewer  after  the 
spring.  I  was  shown  a  very  fine  hybrid  obtained 
from  a  plant  sent  out  as  a  Bertolonia  orientalis 
guttata  crossed  with  a  Sonerilla,  Monsieur  Hiba. 
The  silver  lines  on  the  leaves  of  this  hybrid  are 
very  delicate. 

Passing  on  to  Brussels  I  was  glad  to  get  to  dinner — 
what  a  splendid  slice  of  squash  melon  you  get  as  a 
hors  d'ceuvre  !  We  hardly  ever  get  these  Melons  in 
England.  On  the  side  table  too  w-ere  some  very 
fine  Celery  and  green  Almond  Nuts  which  are  also 
very  rarely  seen  with  us.  The  petits  pois,  are  always 
little,  and  though  very  good  do  not  compare  with 
our  Marrowfats,  but  a  Pigeon  Hongrois  they  gave  me 
compared  singularly  with  an  English  partridge.  I 
wonder  whether  it  could  have  been  a  partridge  after 
all,  though  the  date  was  only  the  6th  of  August ! 

Quedlinburg. 

Quedlinburg  was  my  next  place  to  visit.  It  is  some¬ 
what  difficult  of  access,  but  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  catch  an  express  for  Leipzic,  stopping  at  Huller- 
stadt  which  is  the  easiest  route  to  go  by.  For  miles 
before  Quedlinburg  is  reached  the  country  is  almost 
entirely  sown  with  Beetroot,  from  which  the  sugar  of 
Germany  is  made,  and  as  I  got  nearer  I  found  that 
most  of  the  land  was  reserved  for  seed.  Quedlinburg 
lies  in  a  basin  at  the  foot  of  the  Hartz  Mountains, 
though  they  seemed  to  me  like  hills  of  the  skipping 
and  playing  order,  and  it  is  from  here  and  from 
Erfurt  that  the  chief  of  the  seeds  of  the  world  come, 
especially  may  I  mention  Asters,  Stocks,  Wallflowers, 


Balsams,  Zinnias  and  annual  Phloxes.  The  grass 
seeds  are  grown  in  and  about  Darmstadt. 

My  first  visit  was  paid  to  Mr.  F.  Roemer  who,  by- 
the-bye,  issues  a  catalogue  in  English,  and  whose 
Pansies  are,  I  believe,  among  the  best.  Mr.  Roemer 
himself  was  kind  enough  to  take  me  round  his 
garden.  Young  boys  of  from  ten  to  twelve  were 
gathering  the  seeds  in  canvas  bags.  The  first  bed 
that  I  observed,  was  one  of  Mignonette  Imperialis 
planted  15  in.  apart.  Then  the  Pansy  beds 
of  which  the  new  Canary  Bird  was  a  feature  but  the 
blooms  at  this  time  of  the  year  are  very  small  and 
Quedlinburg  like  Ghent  has  suffered  very  much  from 
drought.  I  noticed  a  very  fine  bed  of  Salpiglossis 
grandiflora,  flowers  of  all  hues. 

We  turned  out  of  the  walled  garden  into  the  fields 
and  walked  through  an  avenue  of  Mountain  Ash  in 
full  berry.  Here  the  land  seemed  to  be  cut  up  into 
allotments  of  from  one  to  six  acres,  belonging  to 
different  people.  In  some  Barley  was  growing,  then 
came  a  crop  of  Potatos,  and  then  a  crop  of  flowers  ; 
this  time  Verbenas  belonging  to  Mr.  Roemer.  The 
Scarlet  Defiance  was  specially  fine,  and  some  of  the 
flower  heads  were  so  large  and  round  as  to  resemble 
almost  huge  Carnations.  A  further  walk  through 
the  fields  brought  us  to  another  allotment  belonging 
to  Mr.  Roemer,  at  a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  walled  garden,  cropped  with  various 
flowers. 

Here  a  bed  of  Lobelia,  Crystal  Palace,  particularly 
took  may  fancy,  for  the  colour  was  greatly 
enhanced  by  numbers  of  white  butterflies  dancing 
among  and  over  the  bloom.  Then  a  bed  of  small- 
flowered  Petunias  and  beds  of  Senecios  of  all  colours, 
plants  which  I  think  should  be  much  more  cultivated 
in  the  gardens  at  home  than  they  are.  Back  again 
to  the  walled  garden,  where  thousands  of  Stocks  were 
staged  against  the  wall,  all  singles  bearing  seeds,  which, 
by  careful  selection  of  the  plants,  produce  eighty  per 
cent,  of  double-flowering  plants  next  year.  A  very  - 
fine  collection  of  Petunias  was  located  under  a  glass 
covering,  and  they  were  being  fecundated  with  a  hair 
brush.  The  Zinnias  were  a  sight  in  themselves,  and 
the  Lilliput  variety  throwing  a  quantity  of  flowers 
especially  pleased  me.  There  is  a  small  amount  of 
glass  in  the  garden  where  some  Gloxinias  were  growing 
which  compared  favourably  with  any  I  have  seen.  I 
measured  the  breadth  of  one  flower,  and  from  rim  to 
rim  it  was  4  in.  The  wages  paid  here  are  much  the 
same  as  they  are  in  Ghent,  and  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  population  of  Quedlinburg  is  engaged  in 
garden  work. 

The  largest  establishment  at  Quedlinburg,  and  in 
fact  in  the  world,  is  that  of  the  Brothers  Dippe,  and 
in  speaking  of  what  I  saw  with  them,  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  go  into  detail.  My  good  friend,  Mr. 
Peter  Veitch,  of  Exeter,  had  given  me  a  letter  of  in¬ 
troduction  to  Mr.  Carl  Dippe,  who  received  me  most 
kindly  and  was  good  enough  to  place  a  carriage  at 
my  disposition  to  drive  to  the  various  parts  of 
interest.  It  was  here  that  I  first  saw'  a  shifting  tent 
for  pricking  out.  It  is  a  square  tent  of  some  14  ft., 
easily  handled,  and  under  this  the  men  work,  and 
they  and  the  young  plants  are  both  shaded  from  the 
sun.  The  amount  of  land  under  cultivation  by  the 
Dippes  is  over  6,200  acres.  Their  seed  warehouses 
are  like  hugh  barracks.  They  cultivate  sixteen  acres 
of  Pansies  alone,  through  which  I  walked.  Every 
kind,  of  course,  was  there,  but  a  semi-double  white 
one,  which  has  not  yet  been  sent  out,  chiefly  struck 
me.  130  acres  are  devoted  to  Asters,  and  large  or 
small  pieces  of  land  to  other  flowers  according  to  the 
demand.  The  Swan  River  Daisies,  blue,  rose,  and 
white,  were  in  full  bloom,  and  have  a  very  charming 
effect,  Messrs.  Dippe  are  not  only  seed  growers,  but 
must  be  farmers  to  a  large  extent,  as  they  have  some 
4,000  sheep  stalled  to  eat  some  of  the  leavings  after 
the  seed  is  gathered.  I  was  shown  a  plot  of  some 
fourteen  acres  of  seed  Beet  The  plants  had  all 
been  planted  out  in  the  spring,  after  undergoing  a 
trial  of  their  sugar-growing  qualities.  Each  Beet 
had  had  a  piece  scooped  out  of  it  as  with  a  cheese 
scoop,  and  this  piece  had  been  subjected  to  a  chemi¬ 
cal  trial  or  analysis,  lasting  in  each  case  about  twenty 
minutes.  If  the  trial  showed  the  Beet  was  up  to 
quality,  it  was  planted  out  ;  if  not,  it  was  cast  on  one 
side.  It  is  claimed  by  this  process  that  the  sugar- 
producing  power  of  the  Beet  has  been  raised  from 
about  8  per  cent,  to  17  per  cent. 

My  next  visit  was  paid  to  the  establishment  of 
Messrs.  Sattler  &  Bethge,  who  have  a  small  seed 
garden,  but  whose  speciality  is  -  seeds  and  plants 


raised  under  glass.  A  large  grass  plot  lies  at  the 
entrance  of  the  garden  laid  out  with  carpet  bedding, 
and  here  the  Begonia  semperflorens  "  Vernon  ”  was 
planted  to  good  effect.  The  glass  extends  over  about 
ten  acres,  and  in  the  first  house  I  visited  Coleus 
only  were  growing.  A  list  was  handed  to  me  of  some 
three  hundred  and  sixty  named  varieties,  of  which  a 
dozen  were  of  the  giant  kind.  I  may  specially 
mention  one,  Carl  Abs,  named  after  a  strong  man 
who  used  to  exhibit  in  Hamburg,  the  giant  leaves 
and  dark  red  colour  of  which  were  particularly 
handsome.  The  next  house  contained  Tydaeas  all 
looking  very  healthy  and  well  grown.  The  next, 
Begonias  of  the  Rex  type,  of  which  176  varieties  are 
grown.  Then  several  houses  of  Gloxinias,  many  of 
the  improved  type  with  exquisite  tracery  on  the  seg¬ 
ments.  Primulas  (Chinese)  are  a  speciality  of  this 
establishment,  and  I  was  shown  one  house,  measur¬ 
ing  160  yards  long,  which  was  filled  for  the  fifth 
time  this  year  with  Primula  seedlings.  There  are 
many  other  horticultural  establishments  in  Quedlin¬ 
burg  which  I  had  not  the  time  to  visit.  I  was  every¬ 
where  received  with  great  courtesy,  and  can 
mention  mine  host  of  “  The  Bear  ”  as  keeping  a  very 
comfortable  house  where  the  cooking  is  properly  at¬ 
tended  to. 

Erfurt. 

Erfurt,  although  a  town  of  72,000  inhabitants,  seems 
to  boast  of  no  hotel.  At  all  events  the  hotel  in  which 
I  stayed,  though  mentioned  as  the  first  in  the 
town,  was  very  dirty  and  the  cooking  execrable.  My 
first  visit  was  paid  to  the  establishment  of  Mr. 
Benary,  a  name  celebrated  throughout  the  whole 
seed  world.  I  was  most  courteously  received  and 
shown  everything  that  I  desired  to  see.  The  house 
of  business  itself  is  very  large,  and  every  attention 
has  been  given  for  rendering  the  detail  work  as  easy 
as  possible  for  the  employes.  The  Petunias  staged 
here  were  particularly  fine,  all  ready  for  fertilization. 
To  mention  one,  the  Steel-blue  veined  variety  was 
particularly  handsome.  A  very  large  show  of  grand 
Fuchsias  in  one  of  the  houses,  with  a  particularly 
pretty  creeper  running  along  it,  Rhodochiton 
volubile.  In  one  of  the  beds  outside  Begonia 
Martiana  gracilis  was  growing  very  freely. 

I  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the  Carnations  and 
Picotees  after  seeing  the  houses,  and  was  taken  to  a 
garden  full  of  annuals  where  the  Carnations  were 
staged,  numbering  some  13,000  plants.  The  blooms 
were  nearly  over,  but  the  flowers  that  wrere  left  were  a 
very  handsome  sight.  Amongst  others  that  u'ere  in 
good  flower  were  Marie  Wilke,  Little  Ernst  Benary, 
Richard  Tryan,  Frederick  Alexander,  Alida, Esmarch, 
Gustav  Freytag,  the  latter  very  floriferous,  and  at 
the  end  of  each  stage  there  w'ere  some  two  dozen 
pots  of  Germania,  of  which  the  Messrs.  Benary  are 
very  proud. 

In  the  annual  garden  itself  was  a  bed  of  Papaver 
glaucum,  or  Tulip  Poppy,  a  lovely  and  dazzling 
sight.  As  the  blooms  last  well  for  a  whole  week  I 
think  it  is  one  which  should  find  great  favour  in  our 
own  gardens.  Messrs.  Benary  were  good  enough  to 
offer  to  send  someone  with  me  during  the  whole 
afternoon  to  see  their  general  grounds,  including  the 
Asters,  but  I  had  not  time  to  avail  myself  of  the 
offer. — J .  C.  Stogdon. 

(To  be  Continued.) 

- - 

EARLY-FLOWERING 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Mr.  W.  Piercy,  of  Forest  Hill,  the  well-known 
grower  of  this  class  of  Chrysanthemums  has  favoured 
us  with  blooms  of  two  new  sorts  of  great  merit.  The 
first,  Gustave  Grunnerwald,  was  from  a  plant  grown 
in  a  32-size  pot  from  a  cutting  put  in  on  the  3th  of 
April.  On  August  5th  it  was  19  in.  high  from  the 
soil  In  the  pot.  The  open  flowers  were  4  in.  across, 
of  a  pale  magenta  colour  to  white.  It  was  grown 
and  flowered  entirely  in  the  open  air,  had  only  two 
small  pegs  to  support  it,  and  had  no  buds  taken  off. 
It  is,  in  Mr.  Piercy ’s  opinion,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  early  sorts  ever  yet  raised.  The  second 
flower,  George  Devered,  is  an  early  flowering 
Japanese  variety,  18  in.  high  from  the  soil  in  the 
pot.  The  expanded  flowers  were  4  in.  across,  of  a 
pale  yellow  colour  mingled  very  slightly  with" 
crimson  when  young  It  was  grown  and  flowered 
entirely  in  the  open  air,  and  had  no  buds  taken  off. 
Both  varieties  were  raised  by  Mons.  Delaux,  of 
Toulouse. 
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FLORICULTURE. 


Manchester  Carnation  and  Picotee  Show. 

On  Saturday  the  13th  inst.  the  annual  exhibition  of 
the  Northerners  took  place  at  the  Botanic  Gardens, 
Manchester,  and  resulted  in  a  very  good  display  of 
blooms,  the  Picotees  especially  being  very  fine.  In 
the  class  for  Twelve  Carnations,  dissimilar  : 
Mr.  T.  Lord,  Todmorden,  was  1st  with  a  fine  lot  of 
blooms,  including  Master  Fred,  Mercury,  James 
Douglas,  Bruce  Findlay,  C.B.,  very  fine ;  Wm. 
Skirving,  Sybil,  Admiral  Curzon  (also  Premier), 
J.  D.  Hextall,  Master  Stanley,  seedling  R.F.,  fine  ; 
Dan  Godfrey,  and  Robert  Houlgrave;  2nd,  Mr.  R. 
Sydenham,  Birmingham,  with  Master  Fred,  Gordon 
Lewis,  Sarah  Payne,  Sportsman,  Alismonde,  Edward 
Adams,  Thalia,  Joseph  Lakin,  William  Skirving, 
Lovely  Mary,  George  Melville,  and  Admiral  Curzon  ; 
3rd,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  Birmingham,  with  Edward 
Adams,  Fanny  Hudson,  R.  Thomson,  J.  D.  Hextall, 
Squire  Whitbourn,  Sportsman,  C.  H.  Herbert, 
Alismond,  Robert  Houlgrave,  Sarah  Payne,  Biddy 
Malone,  and  Richard  Beasley  ;  4th,  Mr.  J.  Whitham, 
Hebdin  Bridge;  5th,  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co., 
Birmingham  ;  6th,  Mr.  H.  Geggie,  Bury,  Lancashire. 

For  Six  Carnations,  dissimilar  :  1st,  Mr.  Crossley 
Head,  Hebdin  Bridge,  with  J.  D.  Hextall,  Sybil, 
Dan  Godfrey,  Mayor  of  Nottingham,  Master  Fred, 
and  Robert  Houlgrave;  2nd,  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurstan, 
Wolverhampton,  with  James  Merry  weather,  Ivanhoe, 
Crista  Galli,  Wm.  Skirvipg,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
and  Robert  Houlgrave;  3rd,  Mr.  J.  Bleackley, 
Whitefields  ;  4th,  Mr.  J.  Edwards,  Manchester;  5th, 
Mr.  S.  Barlow  ;  6th,  Mr.  C.  Thornley,  Middleton  ; 
7th,  Mr.  W.  Bacon,  Derby  ;  8th,  Mr.  W.  Taylor, 
Middleton. 

For  Twelve  Picotees,  dissimilar,  there  was 
an  excellent  display  of  first-class  blooms  ;  1st, 
Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co  ,  Birmingham,  with  Little 
Phil,  Henry,  very  fine;  Nellie,  Campanini,  Thomas 
William,  a  superb  bloom  ;  Mrs.  A.  Chancellor,  also 
very  fine  ;  Dr.  Huxley,  a  seedling,  medium  rose  edged, 
with  great  refinement  ;  Mrs.  Sharp,  John  Smith, 
Constance  Heron,  Elizabeth,  and  Brunette  ;  2nd,  Mr. 
R.  Sydenham,  with  Dr.  Epps,  Little  Phil,  Favorite, 
Lakin’s  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  a  very  fine  new  bright  heavy 
red  edge  ;  Amy  Robsart,  Ann  Lord,  Norman  Carr, 
Zerlina,  Mrs.  Gorton,  Mrs.  Sharp,  Mary,  and  Lady 
Holmesdale,  a  fine  lot  of  blooms;  3rd,  Mr.  T.  Lord; 
4th,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown  ;  5th,  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones,  Bir¬ 
mingham  ;  6th,  Mr.  H.  Geggie. 

For  Six  Picotees,  dissimilar  :  1st,  Mr.  Thurstan, 
with  Zerlina,  a  splendid  bloom,  and  very  pure  (also 
the  Premier  Picotee),  Edith  Dombrain,  Thomas 
William,  Mrs.  Rudd,  Morning  Star,  and  Nymph  ; 
2nd,  Mr.  J.  Edwards,  with  J.  B.  Bryant,  Little  Phil, 
Daisy,  Clara  Penson,  Mrs.  Edwards,  and  Jessie  ;  3rd, 
Mr.  J.  Bleackley  ;  4th,  Mr.  W.  Bacon  ;  5th,  Mr.  C. 
Head  ;  6th,  Mr.  T.  Thornley  ;  7th,  Mr.  W.  Bacon  ; 
8th,  Mr.  Taylor. 

For  Twelve  Selfs,  not  more  than  two  blooms  of 
any  variety  :  1st,  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.,  Birming¬ 
ham,  with  a  very  fine  stand  of  blooms,  viz. : — Seed¬ 
ling  rosy-purple,  Germania,  Gilbert,  Blushing  Bride, 
Adrian,  Negress,  Gladys,  Mrs.  Fred,  Mrs.  J. 
Chamberlain,  a  lovely  salmon  self  (2  blooms),  and 
Aurora;  2nd,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  with  Purple 
Empress,  Mrs.  Fred,  Germania,  King  of  Purples, 
Mrs.  Muir;  Ruby,  Matador,  Scarlet  Queen,  Vothus  ; 
3rd,  Mr.  J.  Edwards. 

Six  Self  Carnations,  not  more  than  two  flowers 
of  one  sort  :  1st,  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones,  with  Germania, 
two  blooms  and  very  fine  ;  Gladys,  Emma  Lakin,  and 
Mrs.  Maclaren  ;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Kenyon  ;  3rd,  Mr.  W. 
Bacon  ;  4th,  Mr.  J.  Bleackley. 

For  Twelve  Fancy  and  Yellow-ground  Varie¬ 
ties,  not  more  than  two  blooms  of  one  sort  :  1st, 
Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.,  with  an  exceedingly  fine  lot 
of  blooms  of  A.  W.  Jones,  12  blooms,  Countess  of 
Jersey,  Dodwell's  152,  TerraCotta,  Victory,  Schleiben, 
Mrs.  Robert  Sydenham,  the  finest  of  all  the  yellow- 
grounds  ;  Monsow,  a  fine  new  German  variety, 
Dodwell's  166,  Madame  Van  Houtte,  and  Benary's 
F.  A.  Haage ;  2nd,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown  with  Lord 
Rendlesham,  Mrs.  R.  Sydenham  (2),  Victory,  Maud, 
Sparkler,  Brockhaus,  Schleiben,  Duke  of  Albany,  A. 
W.  Jones,  and  Terra  Cotta  ;  3rd,  Mr.  B.  Simonite, 
Sheffield.  For  Six  Fancies  : — 1st,  Mr.  R.  Sydenham, 
with  Janira,  Lord  Redlesham,  Victory,  Schleiben, 
and  two  others  ;  2nd,  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones. 

Single  Blooms. — Scarlet  Bizarres  :  Mr.  T.  Lord 


1st,  with  Robert  Houlgrave ;  2nd  with  Master 
Stanley  ;  and  3rd  and  4th  with  Adml.  Curzon  ;  5th, 
Mr.  A.  R.  Brown  with  George.  Crimson  Bizarres: 
Mr.  T.  Lord,  1st  and  2nd  with  Master  Fred  ;  3rd  and 
5th,  Mr.  Sydenham,  with  the  same;  4th,  Mr.  J. Whit¬ 
ham,  with  J.  D.  Hextall.  Pink  and  Purple  Bizarre  : 
Mr.  T.  Lord  1st  and  3rd  with  his  fine  seedling  Bruce 
Findlay,  and  4th  with  Wm.  Skirving ;  2nd 
and  5th,  Mr.  Sydenham  with  Sarah  Payne. 
Scarlet  Flake  :  Mr.  A.  R.'  Brown,  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and 
4th,  with  Sportsman  ;  Mr.  T.  Lord,  5th,  with  Tom 
Lord.  Rose  Flake  :  Mr.  Ben  Simonite,  1st  and  2nd, 
with  his  fine  seedling  J.  P.  Sharp;  3rd,  Mr.  Lord, 
with  Sybil ;  4th,  Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  with  Thalia ; 
5th,  Mr.  J.  Bleackley,  with  Thalia.  Purple  Flake  : 
1st,  Mr.  Brown,  with  Squire  Whitbourn  ;  2nd  and 
4th,  Mr.  Bleackley,  with  Dr.  Foster;  3rd,  Mr.  Syden¬ 
ham,  with  Gordon  Lewis;  5th,  Messrs.  Thomson  & 
Co.,  with  same.  Heavy  Red-edged  Picotee :  1st, 
Mr.  Brown,  with  John  Smith,  and  2nd,  with  Mary 
Anstiss ;  3rd,  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.,  with  Dr. 
Epps  ;  4th,  Mr.  Jones  ;  and  5th,  Mr.  Sydenham,  with 
John  Smith.  Light  Red  Edge  :  1st.  Mr.  Brown,  with 
Thomas  William  ;  2nd,  3rd,  4th  and  5th,  Mr.  Jones, 
with  same.  Heavy  Purple  Edge  :  1st,  Mr.  Thur- 
stans,  with  Zerlina;  2nd,  Mr.  Sydenham,  with 
Muriel;  3rd  and  4th,  Mr.  Jones,  with  Calypso  and 
Muriel  ;  5th,  Mr.  Brown,  with  Muriel.  Light  Pur¬ 
ple  Edge  :  1st,  Mr.  Jones,  with  Clara  Penson:  2nd, 
Mr.  Brown,  with  Sylvia;  3rd,  Mr.  Sydenham,  with 
Ann  Lord;  4th,  Mr.  Brown,  with  Elizabeth;  5th, 
Mr.  Bleackley,  with  Mary.  Heavy  Rose  or  Scarlet 
Edge :  1st,  Mr.  Jones,  with  Campanini ;  2nd  Mr. 
Brown,  with  same,  and  3rd,  with  Little  Phil ;  4th, 
Messrs.  Thomson,  with  Campanini ;  5th,  Mr.  Giggie, 
with  seedling.  Light  Rose  or  Scarlet  Edge  :  1st 
3rd  and  4th,  Messrs.  Thomson,  with  Nellie  ;  2nd, 
Mr.  Bleackley,  with  Thalia;  5th,  Mr.  Jones,  with 
Mrs.  Payne. 

Premiers. — Carnation:  Adml.  Curzon,  shown  by 
Mr.  T.  Lord.  Picotee  :  Zerlina,  shown  by  Mr.  C. 
F.  Thurstan. 

Certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  B.  Simonite  for 
Carnation  J.  P.  Sharp,  R.F.,  and  to  Mr.  T.  Lord  for 
Carnation  Bruce  Findlay,  P.  and  P.B. 

- - - 

THE  ROSERY. 

A  Novel  Method  of  Propagating  Roses. 

In  this  instance  it  is  not  merely  the  novelty  of  the 
thing  that  commends  itself,  but  the  great  success 
which  results  that  is  the  greatest  commendation.  So 
much  has  been  said  from  time  to  time  on  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  the  “  Queen  of  flowers,"  that  one  would 
almost  suppose  that  nothing  more  could  be  said. 
However  that  may  be,  new  fields  are  constantly  pre¬ 
senting  themselves,  new  inquiries  being  introduced, 
and  new  discoveries  made.  So  in  this  case  a 
discovery  has  been  made,  whether  new  or  not  I 
cannot  tell,  but  certainly  novel,  and  successful. 

After  the  flowering  season,  that  is,  after  the  first 
blooms  are  over  out  of  doors,  select  anv  perfectly 
matured  growth  which  may  be  suitable  for  making 
into  a  cutting.  Detach  this  with  a  sharp  knife, 
giving  a  clean  cut,  and  with  a  good  heel  ;  split  the 
cutting  from  the  base  upwards  through  the  middle 
for  about  half-an-inch  and  around  this  tie  a  ball  of 
sphagnum,  in  bulb  about  the  size  of  a  pullet's  egg. 
This  done,  thoroughly  moisten  the  same  by  dipping 
it  in  water,  then  lay  under  a  shrub  or  in  any  other 
sheltered  position  where  the  sun's  rays  will  not  come 
in  contact  with  them  and  dry  them  up.  In  a  few 
weeks’  time  the  cuttings  will  have  rooted,  without 
receiving  any  further  attention,  and  the  roots  will 
appear  visible  through  the  sides  of  the  ball  of  moss. 
At  this  stage  they  may  be  either  potted  or  planted 
out  of  doors  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
case. 

Another  successful  method,  and  one  which  is  to  be 
highly  recommended,  is  as  follows  : — Prepare  the 
cuttings  as  just  described,  but  instead  of  laying  them 
under  a  bush  or  elsewhere,  as  previously  suggested, 
plunge  them  in  a  bed  of  cocoa-nut  fibre  in  a  frame  or 
propagating  case.  Keep  this  close  until  the  cuttings 
are  rooted,  only  removing  the  lights  morning  and 
evening  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  accumulated 
moisture  from  the  glass.  Whilst  in  here  they  will 
Deed  no  water  whatever,  as  the  balls  will  have  been 
well  moistened  before  being  plunged ;  after  a  few 
weeks  they  will  commence  to  grow.  This  will  be  a 
sign  that  the  roots  are  moving.  Before  these 
penetrate  the  balls  of  moss  and  enter  the  fibre  in 


which  they  are  plunged  remove  the  cuttings  and  pot 
them  into  3-in.  pots  in  a  suitable  compost  Keep 
them  close  for  a  few  days  and  then  gradually  harden 
off  as  the  roots  lay  hold  of  the  soil. 

Plants  struck  according  to  this  method  in  the 
autumn  will  with  proper  treatment  make  very  useful 
little  pot  plants  next  season.  This  same  practice  may 
be  adopted  with  spring  cuttings,  and  these  if  well 
attended  to  will  make  very  useful  plants  for  flowering 
under  glass  late  in  the  season. 

I  know  not  whether  this  method  is  generally  known 
and  practised,  but  am  under  the  impression  that  it  is 
not.  It  certainly  does  involve  a  little  more  trouble 
in  the  first  instance  than  the  old  orthodox  method, 
but  the  results  are,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
more  satisfactory,  and  on  these  grounds  I  mention 
the  facts  here  and  commend  them  to  those  who  have 
not  previously  heard  of  the  method,  being  of  opinion 
that  such  experiences  are  always  worth  knowing,  and 
what  better  way  of  disseminating  them  than  through 
the  horticultural  press  ?  Should  any  reader  of  these 
lines  decide  to  try  the  methods  herein  described, 
kindly  report  results.  Knowledge  on  such  subjects 
is  always  worth  the  gathering,  and  the  writer  is  as 
anxious  to  learn  as  the  most  enquiring. — C.  H.  B . 


Market  Peas. — A  considerable  number  of  varieties 
of  Peas  that  are  mostly  grown  to  some  extent  for 
market  purposes,  and  some  of  them  largely,  may  be 
seen  in  the  Bedfont  seed  grounds  of  Mr.  R.  Dean, 
Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing.  To  be  suitable  for  this 
work  they  should  be  dwarf,  as  no  stakes  are  used. 
This  in  itself,  however,  seems  to  retard  growth  con¬ 
siderably,  and  the  dry  nature  of  the  season,  together 
with  the  stiff  nature  of  the  soil  at  Bedfont,  has  made 
the  haulm  shorter  than  usual  The  rows  of  Peas  are 
earthed  up  on  one  side  only  in  spring,  so  that  the 
stems  lie  upon  one  side  of  the  line  only.  This 
secures  regularity,  and  prevents  the  kinds  from  get¬ 
ting  mixed. 

Pride  of  the  Market  grows  about  12  in.  high,  and 
has  stout,  slightly  curved,  well  filled  pods,  and 
naturally  requires  no  staking.  A  better  looking  Pea 
is  Fame,  no  doubt,  with  pods  3  in.  to  3 Jin.  long, 
slightly  compressed,  glaucous,  and  well  filled  with 
six  to  eight  seeds.  An  excellent  cropper  is  Triumph, 
with  large  pods,  and  suitable  for  market  garden  pur¬ 
poses,  as  it  requires  no  staking.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Veitch’s  Perfection,  which  is  very  largely 
grown  in  the  neighbourhood  as  a  late  Pea.  Even 
without  staking  it  produces  well-filled  pods  3  in.  to 
3J  in.  long.  Another  useful  sort  is  Heroine,  with  stout 
pale  green  pods  of  the  same  length  as  those  of  the 
last  named,  bearing  about  eight  seeds  in  each.  As 
all  the  varieties  are  grown  for  seed  they  were  mostly 
past  the  stage  at  which  their  merits  and  appearance 
for  exhibition  purposes  could  be  judged. 

When  grown  as  Peas  usually  are  in  private  gardens 
and  supplied  with  stakes,  the  variety  named  Giant 
White  Marrow  grows  6  ft.  or  7  ft.  high,  but  as  grown 
here  without  stakes  and  in  heavy  soil  they  are  about 
5  ft.  high.  The  pods  are  3  in.  to  4  in.  long,  light 
green  and  contain  six  to  eight  Peas  of  sweet  and  fine 
quality.  In  a  favourable  season  they  would  of 
course  make  more  growth  and  produce  larger  pods. 
Quite  different  is  Middlesex  Hero,  which  varies 
from  1  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  bearing  flattened  pods  3  in. 
to  4  in.  long,  well  filled  with  six  to  nine  seeds.  It  is 
therefore  well  adapted  for  market  purposes  and 
bears  well  A  blue  wrinkled  Pea  of  fine  flavour  is 
Shropshire  Hero,  growing  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  high,  and 
bearing  six  or  seven  seeds  in  pods  about  3  in.. long, 
The  latter  are  compactly  filled  and  would  doubtless 
under  more  favourable  conditions  as  to  soil  and 
moisture  produce  larger  pods.  As  a  whole  the 
above,  if  we  except  Giant  White  Marrow,  are  well 
suited  for  growing  in  the  fields  without  the  aid  of 
stakes.  The  last-named  would  make  a  useful  late 
Pea  of  excellent  quality  for  private  establishments, 
while  the  others  would  be  useful  for  those  having 
gardens  of  limited  extent. 

- -4- - 

The  Drought  and  Forest  Fires  in  Algeria. — 
Official  statistics  show  that  the  damage  caused  by 
the  recent  forest  fires  in  the  vicinity  of  Orleansville 
and  Saida  was  very  considerable.  The  fears  for  the 
vintage  crop  have  also  unhappily  proved  too  well 
founded,  it  being  computed  that  the  damage  caused 
by  the  drought  to  the  vineyards  will  entail  the 
complete  loss  of  half  the  estimated  crop. 
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new  §  mm  PLANTS- 


Of  the  new  plants,  flowers  and  fruits  exhibited  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  the  gth  inst.,  the  following  were  accorded 
certificates  in  proportion  to  their  merit. 

Campanula  pyramidalis  compacta. — The  plant 
shown  under  this  name  was  4  ft.  high,  and  confined 
to  a  single  stem,  but  evidently  owed  its  name  to  the 
fact  that  the  flowers  were  very  compactly  arranged 
on  the  stem,  in  fact  completely  covering  the  stem  for 
3  ft.  of  its  length.  Individually  the  flowers  are 
large,  pale  blue  and  much  flattened.  The  plant  was 
shown  in  a  group  of  varieties  of  the  same  species  bjr 
Mr.  G.  Wythes,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Northum¬ 
berland,  Syon  House,  Brentford,  and  received  an 
Award  of  Merit. 

Dahlia  Mrs.  Keith. — This  may  be  described  as 
a  decorative  variety  with  large  flower,  and  long, 
nearly  flat  florets  of  a  soft  pinkish  purple  with  a 
yellow  base.  Decorative  Dahlias  as  now  recognised, 
are  those  with  shorter  and  less  pointed  florets  than 
the  true  Cactus  varieties.  An  Award  of  Merit  was 
accorded  the  variety  when  shown  by  Messrs  H. 
Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley. 

Carnation  Mr.  John  Pawle.  —  Carnation 
growers  and  raisers  are  evidently  hard  at  work  im¬ 
proving  the  yellow  varieties,  especially  with  a  view 
to  their  cultivation  in  the  open  border.  The  flowers 
are  large  and  full  with  entire  or  plain  petals,  but 
they  are  of  a  slightly  paler  yellow  hue  than  those  of 
’  Germania.  The  petals  are  also  slightly  incurved  at 
the  margins,  and  the  stems  grow  about  2  ft.  high. 
The  plants  from  which  the  flowers  shown  by  Mr. 
Spurling,  Blackheath,  were  taken  had  been  grown  in 
the  open  air  since  early  spring.  An  Award  of  Merit 
was  accorded  the  variety. 

Carnation  Salamandar. — The  flowers  of  this 
beautiful  Carnation  are  of  great  size,  measuring 
about  3J  in.  in  diameter,  and  of  a  soft  red  with 
almost  entire  petals. 

Carnation  King  of  Scarlets. — As  dressed  for 
exhibition  the  flowers  of  this  grand  variety  measure 
3  in.  to  3J  in.  across,  and  are  of  a  bright  scarlet,  with 
entire  or  plain  petals  more  or  less  incurved  at  the 
margins. 

Picotee  Duchess  of  Sutherland. — The  flowers 
of  this  variety  when  spread  out  in  the  usual  exhibi¬ 
tion  style  measure  3  in.  to  3J  in.  across.  The  petals 
are  nearly  entire,  and  white,  heavily  suffused  and 
striped  with  rosy  pink  from  the  margin  inwards.  It 
may  be  considered  a  heavy  rose-edged  Picotee  of  the 
fancy  type. 

Picotee  Nellie  Bath. — The  clear  yellow  ground 
of  this  variety  is  heavily  striped  with  crimson  from 
the  margin  inwards,  and  there  are  sometimes  a  few 
pale  markings.  Notwithstanding  this  it  is  considered 
one  of  the  darkest-edged  of  the  yellow-ground 
Picotees. 

Picotee  Old  Corn. —  Here  again  we  have  a 
yellow-ground  Picotee  most  curiously  and  irregularly 
suffused  with  pale  red,  as  well  as  striped  and  marked 
with  crimson,  soft  red  and  white.  The  old  growers 
are  changing  front  with  regard  to  these  yellow- 
grounds  and  fancy  sorts,  to  the  great  gain  of  the 
Carnation  as  a  garden  plant. 

Picotee  Mrs.  Arthur  Barret. — Here  the 
ground  is  pale  yellow,  closely  striped  with  red  and 
sometimes  white.  This  as  well  as  the  previous  five 
varieties  of  Carnations  and  yellow-ground  or  fancy 
Picotees  were  shown  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough, 
and  each  was  accorded  an  Award  of  Merit. 

Picotee  Acme. — In  this  we  have  a  yellow-ground 
heavily  striped  and  marked  with  rosy-purple  from 
the  edge  inwards.  The  flowers  being  of  moderate 
size  had  evidently  been  grown  in  the  open  border, 
and  were  shown  in  a  bunch  without  any  artificial 
dressing.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  the 
variety  when  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  R.  Pearson  &  Sons, 
Chilwell,  Notts. 

Sarracenia  k  arnhami. — In  this  we  have  a  beauti¬ 
ful  hybrid  between  S.  Drummondi  and  S.  rubra,  the 
former  being  the  seed  parent  judging  from  the  form 
of  the  pitchers.  The  latter  are  green  with  red  veins, 
and  the  top  of  the  pitcher  as  well  as  the  lid  are 
blotched  with  rose  pink  and  white,  and  netted  with 
purple.  The  mouth  of  the  pitcher  is  also  of  a  dark 
purple  or  crimson,  so  that  altogether  the  plant  is  of 


great  merit  and  an  acquisition  to  indoor  gardening. 
A  plant  of  it  was  shown  by  W.  E.  Farnham,  Esq., 
Quorndon  House,  Loughborough  (gardener,  Mr. 
Cooke),  and  was  accorded  a  First-class  Certificate. 

- — F- - 

NEW  FRUITS. 

Cherry  Emperor  Francis. — The  fruits  of  this 
Cherry  are  of  large  size,  heart-shaped,  suffused  and 
mottled  with  pale  red  on  a  yellow  ground,  the  latter 
being  best  seen  near  the  base.  It  is  a  late  and  richly 
flavoured  variety. 

Plum  Late  Transparent  Gage. — The  fruit  of 
this  Gage  is  of  large  size,  globular,  and  greenish- 
yellow,  becoming  more  or  less  of  a  purple  hue  when 
grown  thoroughly  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  stone  is 
small  and  the  flesh  firm,  juicy,  and  of  good  flavour. 
It  is  named  Late  Transparent  Gage  because  it  ripens 
about  ten  days  later  than  the  Transparent  Gage.  The 
tree  is  of  dwarf,  bushy  habit,  and  bears  well.  Both 
this  and  the  Cherry  were  shown  by  Messrs.  T.  Rivers 
&  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts,  and  received  First- 
class  Certificates. 

Fig  Nebian. — The  fruit  of  this  variety  is  roundish- 
obovate  or  occasionally  elongated,  faintly  ribbed 
longitudinally,  and  quite  green  or  becoming  slightly 
yellowish  at  maturity.  It  is  of  medium  size  or 
occasionally  above  it.  The  dark  red  flesh  is  firm, 
rich,  and  sugary. 

Fig  Grizzly  Bourjassotte. — The  medium  sized 
fruits  of  this  Fig  are  turbinate,  or  so  much  flattened 
as  to  be  oblate,  smooth  or  without  ridges,  and  of  a 
dull  brown  or  chocolate  in  the  upper  part,  and 
yellowish  towards  the  base.  The  flesh  is  blood-red, 
except  immediately  under  the  skin,  sugary,  and  highly 
flavoured.  It  is  also  known  as  Bourjassotte  Grise. 

Fig  Monaco  Bianco. — In  shape  this  Fig  is 
roundish  or  somewhat  flattened,  above  medium  size, 
and  faintly  ribbed  longitudinally.  The  skin  is  green, 
or  yellowish  when  dead  ripe,  and  the  flesh  rich  red, 
juicy,  and  of  fairly  good  flavour.  It  requires  careful 
treatment  in  its  cultivation  to  prevent  the  fruits  from 
cracking  as  they  get  matured. 

Fig  Gouraud  Noir. — The  fruit  of  this  sort  is 
turbinate  or  sometimes  oblong,  and  of  medium  size. 
The  skin  is  black  as  the  name  implies,  but  is  some¬ 
times  paler  towards  the  base,  and  of  a  bronzy-brown. 
The  flesh  is  dark  red  and  richly  flavoured. 

Fig  Datte. — The  pear-shaped  fruits  in  this  case 
are  slightly  ribbed  longitudinally  and  of  a  dirty 
pale  brown,  and  gradually  becoming  paler  towards 
the  base  where  it  is  green.  The  flesh  is  rose 
coloured,  syrupy,  and  of  a  deliciously  rich  flavour. 

Fig  Violette  Sepor. — The  tree  in  this  case  is  a 
strong  and  vigorous  grower,  with  stout  branches  and 
large  leaves  even  when  grown  in  pots.  The  obovoid 
or  pear-shaped  fruit  is  of  large  size,  obscurely 
ribbed,  and  pubescent  in  the  young  state  and  green, 
becoming  very  pale  when  ripe.  The  flesh  is  richly 
flavoured  and  juicy.  The  first  five  varieties  of  Fig 
if  not  exactly  old  have  yet  been  introduced  for  some 
years,  but  Violette  Sepor  is  evidently  new,  as  it  has 
not  been  recorded  in  the  fifth  edition  of  Dr.  Hogg’s 
“  Fruit  Manual.”  All  the  six  were  brought  up  from 
the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  at 
Chiswick,  and  received  First-class  Certificates. 
- - 

JAPANESE  IRISES. 

The  flowers  of  Iris  Kaempferi  are  now  about  over  ; 
plants  in  full  sun,  the  best  situation  for  them,  do  not 
continue  blooming  for  more  than  a  month,  and  are 
with  us  in  their  greatest  beauty  at  the  end  of  June 
and  beginning  of  July  ;  but  by  planting  in  shady 
situations  the  blooming  time  may  be  extended  to 
about  two  months.  I  wonder  in  gardens  with  water 
or  damp  situations  that  the  Iris  is  not  more  generally 
grown.  It  is  much  admired,  and  so  varied  in  form 
and  colour  as  to  suit  all  tastes.  When  it  was  first 
introduced  we  bought  some  of  Messrs.  Veitch's  im¬ 
portation  with  fine  flowers  ;  but  as  the  plants  and  our 
experience  were  both  small,  the  former  did  not  live 
long.  Our  next  trial  was  with  a  few  larger  clumps 
bought  at  a  sale  ;  seeds  of  these  were  sown,  and  seed¬ 
lings  of  seedlings  planted  round  our  four  small  ponds 
at  Oakwood  ;  where  the  soil  was  good  they  throve, 
but  in  a  few  places  where  it  was  paor,  they 
dwindled  and  did  not  bloom  well.  We  planted  from 
the  water’s  edge  upwards,  and  found  that  the  plants 
did  not  suffer  from  being  wet  at  the  roots  in  winter ; 
we  also  planted  some  in  moist  soil  at  some  distance 
from  the  ponds. 


In  "  The  Flowers  of  Japan,”  by  Mr.  Conder,  at 
plate  iv.,  the  Iris  flowers  seem  to  be  about  the  same 
size  as  ours,  but  there  are  some  colours  which  we 
have  not  got  yet.  Mr.  F.  T.  Piggott.  in  the  "Garden 
of  Japan,”  an  interesting  book  recently  published,  at 
p.  40,  gives  a  drawing  of  Iris  Kaimpferi,  and  speaks 
of  thousands  of  every  tint,  from  purest  white  through 
the  purples  down  to  crimson.  When  looking  round 
our  plants  with  flowers  nearly  over,  he  told  me  of 
flowers  he  had  seen  in  Japan  larger  than  any  I  have 
known  in  this  country.  When  I  told  him  of  the  belief 
that  up  to  the  time  of  the  Vienna  Exhibition  Iris 
Kaempferi  had  been  sacred  to  the  Mikado's  garden 
and  not  allowed  to  be  sent  out  of  the  country, 
but  that  the  desire  to  make  the  most  effective 
Japanese  garden  prevailed,  and  Irises  were  sent  over, 
sold  at  the  close  of  the  exhibition,  and  distributed 
over  Europe,  he  had  not  heard  of  this,  and  said  he 
had  seen  them  in  various  parts  of  Japan 

We  have  lately  had  the  chance  of  extending  the 
cultivation  of  Iris  Kaempferi.  Having  to  drain  a  field 
annexed  to  the  garden,  we  did  so  by  means  of  wide 
ditches,  one  of  these  had  easy  slopes  and  was  planted 
on  both  sides  with  Irises  two  deep,  700  clumps,  and 
a  part  of  ihe  new  field  seeming  to  be  moist  enough, 
between  three  or  four  thousand  clumps  of  seedlings 
were  planted  on  level  ground  and  these  plants  seem 
thriving.  Few  bloomed  this  year  but  1  hope  next 
year  there  will  be  a  fine  display,  in  addition  to  our 
getting  the  chance  of  especially  good  varieties  for 
show  situations.  In  some  of  our  old  c’umps  round 
the  ponds  four  varieties  bloom  in  the  same  clump 
and  the  effect  is  rather  pleasing  than  otherwise.  I 
believe  that  many  nurserymen  can  now  supply  the 
Iris.  —  George  F.  Wilson,  Heatlwbank,  Weybndge  Hca  h, 
Aug.  12. 

- -  -p- - 

CYPRIPEDIUM 

HYBRIDUM  VIPANI, 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  give  an  illustration  of 
this  beautiful  Cypripedium,  which  was  exhibited  for 
the  first  time  before  the  public  at  the  Temple 
Show  on  the  25th  and  26th  of  May  last  by  Messrs. 
F.  Sander  &  Co.,  who  were  merely  showing  it  for 
Captain  Vipan  from  whose  collection  it  came.  The 
seed  parent  was  C.  philippinense,  better  known  in 
gardens  as  C.  Isevigatum,  while  the  pollen  parent 
was  C.  niveum.  The  parentage  can  be  traced  in  the 
progeny  both  in  the  shape  and  colour  of  the  flowers, 
two  of  which  were  borne  on  the  young  plant  ex¬ 
hibited.  The  rounded  upper  sepal  is  white  with 
about  11  purple  veiens.  The  petals  are  similarly 
coloured  with  five  purple  veins,  and  are  longer  and 
narrower  than  those  of  C.  niveum,  in  fact  inter¬ 
mediate  between  the  two  parents.  The  lip  is  wholly 
white,  while  the  staminode  is  green  with  a  white 
margin.  Everybody  who  saw’  it,  whether  amateur  or 
connoisseur,  were  very  much  pleased  with  it  on 
account  of  its  distinct  character  and  pleasing  light- 
coloured  flowers.  As  the  plant  gains  in  strength  it 
may  bear  a  greater  number  of  flowers  on  the 
stem. 

- ■*> - 

PORTLAND  NURSERY, 

READING. 

The  lover  of  flowers  who  has  not  yet  paid  a  visit  to 
the  Portland  Nurseries  of  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  at 
Reading,  has  undoubtedly  failed  to  serve  one  of  the 
important  purposes  for  which  this  love  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  in  flowers  was  given  to  him.  He  should  strive  to 
feast  his  eyes  upon  the  things  he  loves  best  in  their 
most  perfect  form  ;  and  he  can  do  this  at  Reading. 
Here  is  a  nursery  so  well  ordered,  fitted  with  means 
so  well  adapted  to  ends,  so  compact,  and  with  every¬ 
thing  in  it  in  the  best  condition,  that  it  can  be  held 
up  as  a  model  one  in  all  respects.  And  yet,  while 
largely  employed  for  producing,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
value  for  testing  ;  and  at  this  season  of  the  year  there 
can  be  witnessed  hundreds  of  trials  of  subjects,  sold, 
in  the  form  of  both  seeds  and  plants,  that  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons  are  in  the  habit  of  sending  to  their 
numerous  customers.  I  confess  to  taking  great 
interest  in  what  I  may  term  the  productive  side  of  the 
nursery — the  multiplication  of  plants  of  many  kinds 
for  supplying  as  living  plants,  or  as  bulbs  or  seeds  ; 
but  I  take  an  immense  amount  of  interest  also  in  the 
trials  of  some  many  things  in  the  open  where  they 
can  be  seen  at  their  best — or  shall  I  say  the  nearest 
approximation  to  their  best — because  immediately 
something  of  unusual  beauty  or  quality  puts  in  ap¬ 
pearance  it  suggests  the  possibility  of  something 
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even  more  beautiful  waiting  to  be  revealed  by  the 
skill  and  enterprise  of  man. 

The  position  of  the  nursery  is  excellent,  it  always 
seems  bright  and  sunny,  and  all  the  light  and  sun¬ 
shine  that  it  appears  possible  to  fall  upon  such  a 
space  visits  it  abundantly.  Did  anyone  ever  see 
houses  better  adapted  to  ends  ?  There  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  them,  generally  span-roofed,  of 
moderate  dimensions,  with  side  stages.  In  one  or  two 
of  these  are  the  old-fashioned  sloping  side  stages, 
well  adapted  for  the  display  of  specimen  Calceolarias, 
Cineraries,  etc.,  in  their  season.  One  of  these 
houses  is  now  filled  with  plants  of  Achimenes  in 
great  variety,  affording  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
selection. 

The  Begonias,  representing  strains  of  double  and 
single  of  the  highest  quality,  are  now  superb  It  is 
a  vain  attempt  to  describe  them,  they  should  be 
seen.  One  is  able  to  understand  what  can  be  done 
with  the  tuberous  Begonia  six  months  from  a  seed, 
when  they  see  plants  15 
in.  to  18  in.  in  diameter 
carrying  heads  of  fine 
bloom.  What  a  stride  has 
been  made  with  the  yel¬ 
lows,  both  in  form  and 
colour,  and  the  whites  too 
are  exquisite  in  form  and 
purity  ;  some  are  particu- 
farly  large,  stout  and  sym¬ 
metrical.  There  is  one 
called  Prince  of  Orange. of 
a  mulberryscarlet  tint, and 
indeed  all  shades,  from 
white  to  the  deepest  blood 
crimson.  I  like  the  bi¬ 
colour  section,  those  hav¬ 
ing  white  grounds  mar¬ 
gined  with  shades  of  pink, 
rose,  and  scarlet.  Many 
seedlings  from  these  run 
to  self  colours,  so  anyone 
desirous  of  obtaining  these 
margined  varieties  would 
do  well  to  order  them  as 
dry  bulbs.  Messrs.  Sutton 
&  Sons  send  out  seeds  of 
Begonias  in  colours  for 
bedding  purposes,  and  it 
is  satisfactory  to  note  how 
true  they  come  from  seed. 

What  delightful  basket 
plants  the  doubles  make, 
or  for  standing  on  any 
elevated  places  where  the 
branches  can  take  a  pen¬ 
dant  form,  and  what  a 
variety  of  colours  there  is 
among  them  ! 

The  winter  flowering  and 
bedding  types  are  par¬ 
ticularly  interesting  ;  the 
former  belong  to  the  sem¬ 
per  florens  section.  They 
consist  of  semperflorens, 
white  ;  semperflorens 
rosea, white  margined  with 
carmine-rose ;  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  flower  larger 

and  deeper  in  colour  than  the  preceding,  and  superior 
in  all  respects ;  and  Crimson  Gem,  crimson  with  yel¬ 
low  anthers,  a  capital  combination.  All  the  fore¬ 
going  can  be  raised  from  seeds  sown  in  January  and 
February,  to  flower  at  midsummmer ;  and  at  mid¬ 
summer  to  bloom  during  the  winter,  when  they  should 
have  a  temperature  of  about  6o°.  The  bedding 
varieties  are  Princess  Beatrice,  After  Glow,  and  Fairy 
Queen,  three  charming  varieties,  dwarf  in  growth, 
very  free  and  continuous  in  bloom,  and  which  make 
delightful  bedding  plants  in  summer,  from  their 
dwarf,  close  growth  being  well  adapted  for  bedding  ; 
the  two  former  are  also  winter  bloomers,  and  they 
are  propagated  by  means  of  division  in  spring. 

And  then  the  Gloxinias.  When  I  compare  what  I 
can  see  here  with  the  small,  dull  coloured,  drooping 
varieties  I  remember  in  cultivation  thirty  years  ago 
the  contrast  is  wonderful.  There  are  something  life 
3,000  plants  of  Gloxinias,  the  large  majority  of  them 
from  seed  sown  in  January  last.  Time  was  when  it 
was  thought  to  be  necessary  to  sow  seeds  of  Gloxin¬ 
ias  in  June  and  J  uly  to  have  them  in  bloom  the  spring 
and  early  summer  following ;  now  growers  make 


greenhouse  annuals  of  them  with  remarkable  success, 
as  can  especially  be  seen  at  Reading.  Not  long  since 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  sent  a  large  quantity  of  plants 
all  the  way  to  Wolverhampton,  and  though  it  is  said 
the  Gloxinia  is  a  bad  plant  to  travel,  it  was  remark¬ 
able  how  well  the  plants  had  travelled  on  this  occa¬ 
sion.  They  had  at  Wolverhampton  a  large  batch  of 
splendid  erect  flowering  white  which  was  awarded 
a  Certificate  of  Merit;  and  a  later  batch  of  this 
variety,  which  comes  quite  true  from  seeds,  can  now 
be  seen  in  bloom  at  the  Portland  Nursery.  Then 
there  is  the  Duke  of  York,  also  certificated  at  Wol- 
hampton,  rich  carmine-crimson  with  a  broad  margin 
of  white,  a  superb  variety  ;  Empress  of  India,  rich 
deep  purple  paling  to  mauve  on  the  petal  edges  ;  and 
Prince  of  Wales,  white,  with  a  small  light  rose 
beauty  spot  on  each  segment  near  the  base.  Time 
was  when  five  segments  made  a  flower,  with  six  oc¬ 
casionally  ;  now  six  appears  to  be  the  normal  number, 
and  as  manyjas  [seven  or  eightjare  found  income  of 


There  was  a  batch  of  Streptocarpus  seedlings  also, 
of  various  colours,  and  very  pleasing,  and  one  can 
quite  understand  that  these  will  be  subject  to 
great  improvement  at  Reading,  as  at  Chelsea  and 
elsewhere. 

Then  there  are  Cyclamen  represented  by  hundreds 
of  plants  in  48  and  smaller  pots,  raised  from  seeds 
sown  in  September  last,  which  will  bloom  gloriously 
in  the  autumn  of  this  and  the  spring  of  next  year 
Those  who  have  made  a  point  of  visiting  Reading  at 
the  time  the  Cyclamens  are  in  flower,  know  well  what 
a  splendid  strain  is  grown  here,  and  how  well  they 
are  cultivated.  It  is  found  they  come  true  from 
seed  ;  that  is  to  say,  colours  are  selected,  and  names 
given  to  them,  and  the  seedlings  come  very  true  to 
their  parents,  and  so  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  are 
justified  in  sending  them  out  in  this  way.  Butin 
this  hasty  sketch  we  have  had  to  pass  over  some  of 
the  floral  treasures  found  in  the  glass  houses  at 
the  Portland  Nursery.  There  are  many  things  out 

of  doors  of  a  highly  in¬ 
teresting  character.  With 
■  the  Editor's  permission 
they  shall  be  deferred  un¬ 
til  next  week's  issue, 
when  I  will  return  to  the 
subject. —  R.  D. 


TUBEROSES. 


Cypripedium  hybridum  Vifani. 


the  large-flowered  varieties  of  the  present  day.  The 
improvement  seen  of  late  in  the  Gloxinia  is  one  of 
floral  sensations  of  the  day. 

One  feature  of  great  interest  in  one  of  the  houses 
is  a  batch  of  seedlings  of  Freesia  Leichtlini  and 
t  refracta  alba  in  full  bloom,  and  in  reference  to 
them  one  could  fitly  recall  Milton’s  fine  lines  : — 

“ - Odoriferous  wings  dispense 

Native  perfumes,  and  whisper  whence  they  stole 
Those  balmy  spoils.” 

The  atmosphere  of  the  house  was  laden  with  the 
fragrance  given  forth  through  the  fine  pores  of  the 
scented  flowers.  These  plants  which  were  strong, 
vigorous,  and  blooming  with  remarkable  freedom, 
were  raised  from  seeds  sown  in  February,  in  a 
temperature  of  from  6o°  to  70°.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  were  large  eneugh  to  handle  they  were 
pricked  off  into  48-sized  pots,  about  six  plants  in  a 
pot,  suitable  soil  being  employed,  and  in  these  they 
were  flowering.  The  seedlings  were  kept  close  until 
June,  when  they  were  placed  in  a  cold  frame  and 
brought  on  into  bloom.  Why  should  not  Freesias 
be  thus  raised  from  seeds  ? 


I  have  been  for  two 
seasons  past  a  close  and 
interested  observer  of  the 
Tuberose.  Growing  the 
bulbs  as  a  field-crop  for 
wholesale  trade.it  behoves 
me  to  note  closely,  and  to 
remember  facts  pertaining 
hereto.  Two  years  ago  I 
failed  to  get  my  bulbs 
grown  to  the  size  deman¬ 
ded  by  trade  (from  four  to 
seven  inches  in  circumfer¬ 
ence), losing  thus  my  entire 
profit  on  the  crop.  I  wrote 
to  several  kind  friends 
asking  about  them.  One 
friend  wrote  me  that  the 
size  of  bulbs  was  of  no 
great  consequence  if  we 
could  ’only  get  buyers  to 
credit  the  fact ;  and  that 
in  his  experience,  “  small, 
well-cured  bulbs  bloomed 
just  as  well  as  the  large 
ones.”  This  was  corro¬ 
borated  by  my  last  year's 
experience.  I  had  thou¬ 
sands  of  small  bulbs,  too 
small  to  sell,  but  in  my 
eyes  too  valuable  to  throw 
away.  One  kind  adviser 
said,  ”  plant  your  small 
bulbs  deep,  and  get  grand 
ones  for  next  season's 
sales. ’ ’  I  tried  the  experi¬ 
ment  though  sparingly, 
only  planting  about 
two  thousand.  Nearly 
the  entire  planting  has  flowered  abundantly, 
but  strange  to  say,  the  original  bulbs  planted  have 
increased  very  little  in  size.  This  convinces  me 
that,  with  our  long  seasons  south,  it  is  needless  to 
cultivate  the  bulbs  for  more  than  one  season.  I 
feared  to  trust  these  small  bulbs  for  my  own  pleasure 
grounds,  therefore  bought  three  hundred  of  a  more 
successful  grower,  with  the  result  that  since  June 
15th  I  have  had  an  abundance  of  Tuberose-flowers, 
first  from  the  purchased  bulbs,  and  since  from  the 
small  bulbs  planted.  Some  of  these  were  fully 
equal  in  grade  to  those  of  the  extra-sized  bulbs 
purchased.  These  same  small  bulbs  had  been 
housed  in  a  cold  basement  (brick  walls),  where  the)' 
froze  hard.  That  Tuberose-bulbs  are  not  always 
injured  by  freezing  is  also  proved  by  the  fact  that  a 
relative  of  mine  left  some  bulbs  undug  the  entire 
w'inter,  unprotected  in  any  manner.  To  our  intense 
astonishment  many  of  these  bulbs  developed  just  as 
fine  heads,  and  as  large  individual  flowers  as  those 
kept  in  frostproof  places.  The  bulb-buyers  invari¬ 
ably  ask  for  bulbs  averaging  from  4  to  7  in.  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  with  long  necks,  &c.  You  rarely  find 
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that  one  bulb  in  a  thousand  measures  7  in. 
Tuberose-growers  could  afford  to  sell  at  the  usual 
prices,  and  make  a  good  profit,  if  purchasers  could 
be  persuaded  that  small  bulbs  were  just  as  good  as 
the  large  ones.  The  only  difference  which  I  have 
noticed  in  the  blooming  of  large  and  small  bulbs,  is 
that  the  latter  require  a  longer  time  to  perfect  their 
flower-spikes  after  budding  .—Correspondent  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Gardening. 

THE  HERBACEOUS  BORDER. 


Choice  Plants  in  Flower. 

Rudbeckia  purpurea. — One  of  the  choicest  of 
Rudbeckias  is  that  under  notice,  which  although 
introduced  from  the  United  States  in  1799  is  yet  far 
from  being  plentiful  in  gardens.  The  rootstock 
grows  very  slowly  and  therefore  cannot  be  increased 
with  the  same  rapidity  as  the  best  yellow,  namely, 
R.  speciosa.  The  rays  are  purple,  the  disc  deep 
brown,  and  the  head  often  measures  3  in.  across. 
Increase  may  be  effected  in  spring  by  careful  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  crowns. 

Saponaria  officinalis.— In  this  we  have  the 
tallest  and  strongest  growing  of  all  the  species  in 
cultivation,  and  which  are  by  no  means  numerous. 
The  pale  purple  or  lilac  flowers  are  not  particularly 
showy,  but  conspicuous  enough  in  the  border  and 
serve  to  give  variety  at  a  time  when  composites  are 
numerous.  They  are  produced  in  dense  fascicled 
cymes  not  unlike  those  of  the  Sweet  William,  and  in 
fact  belong  to  the  same  family.  Propagation  is 
easily  effected  by  division.  There  is  a  double  one 
with  pink  flowers  changing  to  rose,  and  which  some 
growers  might  prefer. 

Bocconia  cordata. — The  stems  of  this  bold 
Poppywort  are  shorter  this  year  than  usual  owing  to 
the  dryness  of  the  season.  Under  favourable  con¬ 
ditions  as  to  moisture,  they  run  up  to  a  height  of 
6  ft.  or  8  ft.,  and  then  have  a  sub-tropical  effect. 
The  aim  of  the  cultivator  with  this  plant  should  be 
to  grow  it  as  vigorously  as  possible,  for  it  never 
looks  better  than  when  growing  luxuriantly  and  just 
ruffled  by  the  wind  so  that  the  white  under-surface 
comes  into  view.  The  creamy  flowers  are  small 
individually,  but  produced  in  masses  terminating  the 
main  stem  and  the  branches.  Increase  by  suckers 
is  easy.  It  should  be  planted  in  the  back  line  of 
the  border  where  the  soil  has  been  trenched  up  to  a 
depth  at  least  of  2  ft.  and  well  manured. 

Aconitum  Napellus  bicolor. — By  many  this 
variety  is  considered  prettier  than  the  type,  which 
has  almost  uniformly  blue  flowers.  In  this  case  the 
edges  of  the  lateral  sepals  and  the  tip  sf  the  upper 
one,  or  hood,  is  of  a  light  blue,  while  all  the  rest  is 
white,  thus  giving  the  flowers  a  variegated  appear¬ 
ance.  The  plant  grows  3  ft.  or  4ft.  in  height,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  it  is  grown  and 
its  conditions  as  to  moisture.  At  all  events  it  is  a 
very  effective  and  old-fashioned  garden  plant,  flower¬ 
ing  in  August  or  September  according  as  it  is  grown 
in  the  south  or  north  of  Britain.  It  is  a  poisonous 
plant,  however,  and  should  be  grown  where  none  but 
those  who  know  its  danger  can  get  at  it. 

Adenophora  liliifolia. — On  casual  observation 
this  plant  closely  resembles  a  Campanula,  being 
somewhat  similar  in  habit  and  the  form  of  its  flowers 
to  C.  rhomboidalis.  The  flowers  are  somewhat 
smaller,  however,  more  numerous,  bell-shaped,  pen¬ 
dulous,  and  clear  blue.  The  leaves  are  ovate, 
serrate,  and  deep  green,  recalling  those  of  Campanula 
grandiflora.  The  stems  grow  about  2  ft.  high,  and 
with  their  panicles  of  flowers  look  very  pretty. 
Altogether  the  plant  is  very  neat,  and  might  with 
advantage  be  more  frequently  planted  in  borders  of 
well  drained,  moderately  light  soil. 

Doronicum  plantagineum  excelsum. — Occasion¬ 
ally  this  may  be  seen  in  gardens  under  the  name  of 
Harpur  Crewe,  a  name  originally  given  it  in  gardens 
before  its  botanical  affinity  was  ascertained.  The 
lower  leaves  are  ovate  on  long  stalks,  but  the  stem 
leaves  are  stalkless.  The  large  heads  are  of  a  golden 
yellow,  and  produced  in  succession  all  through  the 
spring  and  summer,  provided  the  plant  is  kept  grow¬ 
ing.  With  this  object  in  view  it  should  be  occasion¬ 
ally  transplanted,  at  least  every  twelvemouth  or  two 
years,  breaking  it  up  and  planting  the  vigorous  young 
growths  in  well  dug  and  manured  soil. 

Veronica  spicata.— Amongst  the  perennial  spe¬ 
cies  of  Veronica,  few  are  neater  or  prettier  than  the 
more  typical  forms  of  this  species,  and  the  variety, 


V.  s.  minor  is  quite  a  gem.  The  plant  in  good  soil 
grows  about  12  in.  high,  every  stem  terminating  in  a 
long  spike-like  raceme  of  bright  blue  flowers.  Pro¬ 
pagation  is  easily  effected  to  any  extent  by  seeds, 
cuttings,  and  division. 

Gentiana  septemfida. — The  stems  of  this  species 
are  procumbent  at  the  base,  then  erect,  and  terminate 
in  a  small  cluster  of  flowers,  the  lamina  of  which, 
with  its  curiously  fringed  intermediate  segments,  is 
of  an  intense  blue  ;  the  tube  is  of  a  bronzy  blue. 
Many  of  the  species  of  Gentian  are  difficult  to  grow 
successfully  in  gardens,  but  that  under  notice  only 
requires  to  be  planted  in  well  drained,  but  moderately 
moist  soil  and  let  alone.  It  flowers  regularly  every 
year. 

- -5- - 

THE  BEDFONT  SEED 

GROUNDS. 

The  rich  brick  earth-lands  along  the  valley  of  the 
Thames  in  the  western  part  of  Middlesex  are  thickly 
studded  with  market  gardens,  a  fact  which  testifies 
to  the  suitability  of  the  land  for  the  purpose.  Seed 
farms  are  not  numerous,  fruit  and  vegetables  being 
extensively  grown,  so  that  the  Bedfont  seed  grounds 
of  Mr.  R  Dean,  Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing,  are  like  an 
oasis  of  flowers  amongst  the  fruit  and  vegetables.  A 
considerable  amount  of  variety  is  included  in  the 
four  acres,  and  choice  varieties  of  many  old-fashioned 
garden  flowers  are  full  of  interest  to  all  who  delight 
in  gardens  and  gardening. 

Antirrhinums  sown  in  February  in  a  cold  house 
are  now  in  full  bloom  in  many  colours,  such  as  rose, 
purple,  white, yellow,  and  crimson, striped  and  mottled. 
We  were  much  taken  with  a  brilliant  crimson  variety, 
having  a  white  tube  and  named  Brilliant.  .This  latter 
had  also  been  raised  from  seeds  and  was  wonderfully 
true  to  the  type,  about  12  in.  or  15  in.  high  and  most 
floriferous.  Other  named  varieties  in  smaller 
quantity  were  Geo.  Finlay,  yellow  and  closely  striped 
with  crimson;  John  Turner,  bright  yellow  mottled 
with  red;  Zebra,  pale  yellow,  striped  red;  Hoo  Glen, 
white  mottled  crimson;  and  Firebrand,  crimson  with 
a  purple  tube.  The  Candytuft  named  White 
Empress  has  racemes  of  flowers  6  in.  to  8  in.  long. 
Sweet  Peas  of  the  leading  named  sorts  are  grown  in 
some  quantity.  Several  choice  named  varieties  of 
Indian  Pinks  are  grown  in  different  parts  of  the 
grounds  so  as  to  avoid  their  being  mixed  by  the  bees. 
That  named  Brilliant  is  single  with  large  brilliant 
crimson  flowers,  freely  produced  on  stems  about  6  in. 
high.  Some  double  and  semi-double  ones  of  the 
same  colour  afford  an  opportunity  for  selection.  A 
double  white  one  named  Snowflake  is  also  very 
choice  in  its  way.  French  Marigolds  are  grown  in 
some  quantity,  and  a  dwarf  yellow  variety  about 
12  in.  high  and  18  in.  through  is  very  floriferous  and 
fine.  Other  varieties  are  striped,  and  some  of  a  rich 
brown,  laced  with  gold.  China  Asters  include  some 
very  fine  quilled  ones  in  a  mixture  of  various  colours. 
The  Mignon  and  Comet  strains  are  also  mixed,  the 
latter  being  characterised  by  a  white  edge  to  the 
florets.  The  double  Royal  Marigolds  constitute  a 
strain  of  Calendula  officinalis,  having  the  florets 
tipped  with  maroon.  African  Marigolds  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  orange  and  lemon  varieties  with  heads 
4  in.  to  5  in.  across,  and  the  strong  plants  resembling 
miniature  trees. 

Several  very  choice  Tropseolums  are  grown  in 
quantity,  including  a  brilliant  clear  scarlet  variety 
named  Bedfont  Rival.  The  foliage  is  of  a  light 
green.  Quite  distinct  from  this  is  Lustrous,  with 
dark  bronzy  glaucous  foliage,  and  brilliant  crimson- 
scarlet  flowers  of  a  darker  hue  than  Empress  of 
India.  Self  sown  seedlings  of  Tropaeolum  canadensis 
now  cover  a  concrete  wall  with  a  mass  of  living 
greenery  and  clear  yellow  flowers.  Ten-w'eek  Stocks 
are  grown  in  some  quantity,  amongst  which  is  a  fine 
white  one  named  Princess  Alice.  We  noted  also  a 
fine  plantation  of  intermediate  white  Stocks,  and  the 
large  mauve  flowered  variety  named  Mauve  Beauty. 
The  large  percentage  of  double  flowers  precludes  the 
chance  of  getting  many  seeds  from  them.  Annual 
Chrysanthemums  are  represented  by  the  yellow  C. 
Sibthorpii,  C.  segetum  grandiflorum  with  larger 
yellow  flowers,  and  C.  coronarium  -\yith  double  and 
semi-double  white  flowers.  The  new  double  giant 
strain  of  Zinnia  elegans  grows  about  18  in.  high,  or 
might  have  been  taller  if  rain  had  been  more  plentiful , 
but  the  flower  heads  are  of  great  size.  1  he  orange- 
yellow  flower  heads  of  Venidium  calandulaceum  are 
freely  produced  in  dry  weather,  and  being  easily 


raised  from  seeds  might  well  be  grown  where 
Gazanias  are  sometimes  used. 

A  good  strain  of  Pentstemons  is  grown  for  the 
production  of  seed  ;  most  of  them  have  at  one  time 
or  other  been  sent  out  under  names,  but  here  they 
are  grown  in  mixture  for  the  purpose  stated.  Some 
are  also  grown  under  names.  A  plantation  of  single 
Petunias  are  very  floriferous  and  attractive,  some 
being  purple  or  crimson,  and  others  striped  with 
purple  on  a  white  ground  or  white  striped  with 
purple.  Spotted  white  and  purple  Foxgloves  show 
which  can  be  done  with  a  British  plant.  Spotted 
and  blotched  Mimulus  delight  in  the  shade  of  a  north 
border.  A  striking  plant  is  Lobelia  speciosa  grandi¬ 
flora  with  dark  blue  flowers  and  a  small  white  eye 
Similar  in  habit  to  a  Sweet  Pea,  is  Lathyrus  tingi- 
tanum,  a  climbing  annual  with  deep  purple  flowers. 
L.  Drummondi  with  deep  rose  flowers  is  now  out  of 
bloom,  as  it  commences  to  flower  in  May,  but  its 
place  is  taken  by  L.  latifolius  delicatus  with  white 
flowers  suffused  with  pink  and  having  darker  veins. 
A  good  strain  of  Sweet  Williams,  now  mostly  out  of 
flower,  yet  show  many  beautifully  marked  flowers. 
Carnations  also  find  a  place,  and  amongst  them  we 
noted  a  white  variety  with  moderate  sized  fragrant 
white  flowers. 

Bedding  Pansies  and  Violas  are  grown  to  some 
extent,  including  Countess  of  Hopetoun,  white  ; 
Trentham  Purple,  dark  purple;  Hollyrood,  and 
Bluebeard,  both  dark  violet  blue  varieties  of  different 
shades  of  colour ;  Champion,  white,  and  a  large 
number  of  seedlings.  Some  very  fine  seifs  could  be 
selected  from  amongst  them,  with  perfectly  circular 
flowers  and  rich  colours.  Some  of  the  seedling 
yellows  were  almost  or  entirely  without  rays.  A 
quantity  of  single  Dahlias  are  now  very  profusely 
laden  with  flowers.  Scarlet  Bedder  is  a  brilliant 
scarlet  ;  Victoria  has  white  flowers  with  a  single 
edge  ;  Paragon  is  now  pretty  well  known  to  most  or 
all  cultivators  of  single  Dahlias  ;  and  other  varieties 
have  pink,  yellow,  and  white  flowers  respectively. 
- - 

BEGONIAS  AT  WEXHAM 

PARK. 

A  day  or  two  ago,  by  permission  of  Mr.  Ford,  the 
gardener,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  another  visit 
to  the  beautiful  gardens  belonging  to  Sir  Charles 
Piggot,  Bart.  I  have  on  previous  occasions  for¬ 
warded  you  a  few  notes  respecting  the  good  things 
that  are  always  to  be  found  there.  V  hat  attracted 
my  attention  most  of  all  this  time  was  the  grand  and 
enormous  collection  of  tuberous  Begonias ;  such  a 
sight  I  have  never  before  seen  in  any  private  col¬ 
lection,  and  I  doubt  whether  anyone  could  find 
another  in  England  to  equal  them.  There  are  two 
houses  entirely  devoted  to  them,  one  a  span-roof,  50ft. 
long  by  14  ft.  wide  ;  the  other,  a  3-span,  36  ft.  long 
by  14  ft.  wide.  The  plants  are  staged  on  either  side 
of  the  centre  walk,  and  present  a  gorgeous  sight 
such  as  one  cannot  easily  forget.  The  plants  are 
the  picture  of  health  and  vigour,  and  the  size  and 
substance  of  the  flowers  is  remarkable,  man} 
measuring  7  in.  in  diameter. 

If  ever  any  were  seen  to  perfection  these  would 
certainly  stand  in  the  first  rank ,  but  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  feature  about  them,  considering  the  size  of 
the  plants,  is  the  exceptionally  small  pots  they  are 
grown  in,  scarcely  any  exceeding  8  in.,  and  the  greater 
portion  are  grown  in  40's  and  32  s,  and  yet  some  of 
the  plants  measure  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  across,  and  are 
literally  covered  with  massive  flowers.  I  must  not 
omit  to  mention,  however,  that  they  are  liberall}  fed 
with  artificial  manure.  The  greater  part  are  from 
seed  sown  last  year  which  Mr.  Ford  selected  and  sa\  ed 
himself.  His  mode  of  culture  is  simple  but  very 
effective.  The  seeds  are  sown  in  shallow  pans  early 
in  the  spring  in  a  compost  of  loam,  leaf  soil,  and 
coarse  sand,  about  equal  parts  ;  but  great  care  is 
taken  not  to  cover  the  seeds  too  deep,  a  little  fine  sand 
sifted  on  the  surface  is  all  that  is  required.  As  soon 
as  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  to  handle  they  are 
carefully  pricked  off  in  similar  pans,  and  kept  in  a 
warm,  moist  atmosphere  close  up  to  the  glass  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  getting  drawn  ;  this  Mr.  Ford  considers 
the  principal  thing  in  the  cultivation  of  these  beauti- 
ful  plants.  As  the  season  advances  the)  are  0radu 
ally  hardened  off  and  placed  in  frames,  still  keeping 
them  close  up  to  the  light  and  air.  Then  when  the 
season  permits  they  are  planted  out  in  a  rich  and 

well  prepared  bed  in  the  kitchen  garden.  Those  t  us 
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treated  are  now  a  perfect  mass  of  flowers  of  the  most 
brilliant  colours. 

The  very  best  are  then  selected  and  labels  put  to 
them  denoting  the  various  colours  and  qualities  of 
each  for  growing  in  pots  next  year.  Mr.  Ford  also 
uses  a  great  quantity  for  bedding  purposes  in  the 
flower  garden,  several  beds  of  which  are  looking  very 
gay.  They  seem  adapted  for  this  purpose  far  more 
than  Pelargoniums,  especially  in  wet  seasons,  fcr  in¬ 
stead  of  the  rain  spoiling  the  flowers  as  is  the  case 
with  Pelargoniums  and  many  other  kinds  of  bedding 
plants,  it  seems  to  brighten  them  up  and  make  them 
look  even  more  beautiful. 

To  give  your  readers  a  faint  idea  of  the  quality  of 
these  plants,  Mr.  Ford  exhibited  on  the  nth  inst. 
seven  plants  at  the  Maidenhead  Flower  Show,  each 
one  of  which  was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate, 
and  I  am  quite  confident  he  might  have  shown  dozens 
equally  as  good.  With  the  stock  of  plants  Mr.  Ford 
has  in  hand  to  work  upon  next  year,  we  shall  expect 
to  see  some  extraordinary  good  specimens,  for  it 
seems  he  has  found  out  the  secret  of  growing  this 
beautiful  class  of  plants  to  the  highest  perfection. — 

J.c. 

[A  boxful  of  blooms  taken  from  the  above  plants 
and  accompanying  this  article  amply  bore  out  the 
statement  of  our  correspondent  as  to  the  size  and 
quality  of  the  flowers,  which  were  really  wonderful 
considering  the  small  size  of  the  pots  in  which  they 
had  been  grown.  Although  Mr.  Ford  has  only  re¬ 
cently  undertaken  the  culture  of  tuberous  Begonias, 
he  has  already  given  good  evidence  of  his  ability  as  a 
grower.  The  variety  of  colour  was  very  extensive, 
including  scarlet,  crimson,  rose-pink,  blush,  white, 
and  yellow  in  numerous  tints  and  combinations. 
Some  of  the  varieties  were  not  all  that  could  be  de¬ 
sired  as  to  shape,  but  others  were  as  round  or  cir¬ 
cular  as  could  be  desired.  Of  course  all  the  flowers 
sent  us  were  single,  with  the  sepals  in  many  cases  of 
good  substance.  The  conditions  of  culture  must 
have  been  excellent. — Ed.] 

• - •*» - 

CHICAGO  EXHIBITION. 

Horticultural  Department. 

Work  in  this  department  has  been  greatly  retarded 
by  the  unusually  heavy  rainfalls  of  the  last  two 
months,  and  the  cyclonic  conditions  frequently  ac¬ 
companying.  The  rustic  columns  which  form  a 
colonnade  round  the  Forestry  Building  are  now  be¬ 
ing  placed.  They  are  natural  tree  trunks  contributed 
from  the  various  States.  The  work  on  this  is  nearly 
finished. 

A  carved  panel  for  the  Women's  Building  from 
Omaha  has  attracted  much  attention.  It  is  a  con¬ 
ventional  design  on  oak  of  oak  leaves  and  acorns. 
One  of  the  best  has  come  from  Alabama.  It  is  a 
bold  design  of  Magnolia  leaves  and  blossoms, 
natural  size.  Many  others  are  being  received,  all 
from  lady  carvers  in  the  different  States. 

A  notable  thing  being  done  in  various  localities  is 
the  sending  of  circulars  throughout  the  State  asking 
for  contributions  of  specimens  of  pressed  native 
flowers,  to  make  as  complete  an  exhibit  as 
possible.  This  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  and 
instructive. 

Goods  marked  "  for  exhibition  purposes  only  ”  will 
not  be  allowed  to  be  sold  till  after  the  close  of  the 
season.  This  will  be  rigidly  enforced  by  inspectors. 
All  the  merchandise  will  have  to  pay  the  Customs 
duties  assessed  when  taken  out  of  the  bonded  ware¬ 
houses  on  the  grounds  (in  which  they  will  be  stored 
on  arrival)  for  sale  purposes.  Should  any  extra 
portion  of  those  be  required  for  exhibition  they  can 
be  used  duty  free  by  so  marking  them. 

The  Illinois  State  Horticultural  Association  has 
decided  to  make  a  continuous  exhibit  of  all  the  hor¬ 
ticultural  products  of  the  State  throughout  the 
exhibition.  Twenty  thousand  square  feet  of  space 
has  been  set  aside  in  the  department  for  this 
purpose.  A  proposal  is  being  mooted  at  present 
which  will  place  this  department,  along  with  several 
others,  under  one  head — that  of  the  present  chief  of 
the  Agricultural  Department,  in  order  to  effect  a 
large  saving  in  salaries.  As  yet,  however,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  this  will  be  carried  out  or 
not. 

France  has  come  to  the  front  in  great  style  by 
offering  to  take  charge,  at  its  own  expense,  of  the 
whole  decoration,  with  gardens,  of  the  spaces  sur¬ 
rounding  the  Horticultural  and  Women’s  Buildings. 
France  evidently  intends  to  transcend  its  reputation 


as  a  country  of  landscape  artists,  as  the  expense  of 
transportation  and  labour  alone  involved  in  this 
great  offer  will  be  enormous.  Six  months  ago 
French  horticulturists  declined  to  make  any  exhibit, 
and  now  they  ask  for  an  allotment  of  at  least  60,000 
square  feet  on  the  outside.  The  interest  so  rapidly 
developing  is  extremely  gratifying  to  the  manage¬ 
ment ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  British  horticul¬ 
turists  will  not  be  found  wanting,  but  will  make  at 
least  an  equally  fine  display.  Such  a  display  will 
pay  well  here,  as  prices  are  very  much  higher  than 
in  Britain  for  all  kinds  of  nursery  stock 

The  State  of  Missouri  is  storing  at  its  head¬ 
quarters,  St.  Louis,  forestry  and  horticultural  speci¬ 
mens  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  There  are  200 
varieties  of  trees  grown,  and  specimens  will  be  sent 
to  Chicago.  A  large  forestry  exhibit  is  expected 
from  Minnesota. 

In  the  landscape  department  235  men  and  fifty 
teams  are  hard  at  work  spreading  black  loam  for 
flower-beds,  grading  and  seeding  the  wooded  island, 
distributing  spare  sod  where  required,  and  grading 
permanent  roads.  Over  4,000  square  yards  of 
gravel  have  already  been  spread  and  rolled  on  road¬ 
ways.  The  New  York  World,  in  an  article  lately  on 
Chicago,  criticises  the  arrangements  of  floral  designs 
at  a  South  Side  Park  as  follows  : — 

“  Chicago  has  fine  parks,  and  it  would  be  wrong 
to  hang  the  man  in  charge  of  the  flowers  in  the  park 
that  visitors  will  see  on  their  road  to  the  Exposition. 
To  hang  such  a  man  as  that  would  be  to  drag 
murderers  down  to  his  level.  He  has  disfigured 
that  fine  park  with  the  following  horrible  things  : 
Two  facsimiles  (life-size)  of  a  man  rowing  in  a  boat, 
built  up  of  Cacti,  or  something  of  that  sort  ;  a  huge 
‘  gates  ajar  ’  on  top  of  a  grassy  slope,  and  on  either 
side  of  the  gate — O,  dreadful  deed! — a  correct 
imitation,  made  in  beautiful  flowers,  of  a  roll  of 
carpet  half  unrolled. 

He  has  also  a  calendar  made  of  flowers,  in  which 
he  changes  the  date  each  day  ;  a  flower  sun-dial,  an 
imitation  of  the  earth's  surface  in  flowers,  etc.  But 
all  the  items  in  his  horticultural  chamber  of  horrors 
fade  beside  the  imitation  of  rolls  of  carpet.  A  man 
who  would  be  guilty  of  such  a  crime  as  that  would 
try  to  make  individual  roses  look  like  kidneys.  It  is 
sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  Chicago  will  do  away 
with  these  horrors,  and  avoid  being  ridiculous  in  the 
eyes  of  all  the  civilised  gardeners  who  may  visit  the 
Fair." 

I  confess  to  a  certain  sneaking  sympathy  with  the 
man  whose  handiwork  is  thus  ruthlessly  assailed. 
No  doubt  he  was  pluming  himself  for  a  wider 
flight  next  year,  and  now  New  York  has  spoken,  and 
he  is  doubtless  mourning  in  sackcloth  and  ashes. 
All  the  same,  the  country  cousins,  who  will  make  up 
a  large  portion  of  the  visitors,  would  be  hugely 
delighted  with  such  a  display,  and  especially  with 
the  pattern  of  the  carpet.  We  cannot  all  be  artistic, 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  many  of  us  cannot  even 
appreciate  high  Art— with  a  capital  A — when  we  see 
it,  in  floral  designs  or  otherwise.—  C.  Macquarie, 
Chicago. 

- - 

Hardening  Miscellany. 


SCYTHE  MOWING. 

I  was  much  pleased  to  read  "D's”  remarks  at  p. 
769  on  this  subject,  for  I  had  often  thought  about 
the  same  thing.  It  rests  with  the  head  gardeners  of 
to-day  to  see  that  it  does  not  become  a  lost  art.  I 
well  remember,  when  foreman  at  a  place  near 
London,  in  1876,  how  the  break-down  of  the  large 
lawn-mower  caused  us  to  fall  back  upon  the  scythe. 
The  chief  took  the  opportunity  to  remind  the  young 
men  that  they  then  had  a  good  chance  of  trying 
their  hand  with  the  ancient  implement,  and  would 
find  a  knowledge  of  how  to  use  it  of  great  benefit,  if 
ever  they  came  to  have  charge  of  a  place.  I  availed 
myself  of  the  opportunity,  and  commenced  at  5  a  m. 
and  continued  until  breakfast-time.  I  was  placed 
between  two  old  hands,  and  found  it  more  difficult 
than  I  had  thought,  especially  the  sharpening,  which 
one  or  the  other  of  the  old  men  did  for  me  the  first 
few  mornings.  It  is  one  of  those  things  that  practice 
makes  perfect  in.  My  shoulders  felt  anything  but 
comfortable  after  the  first  lessen  or  two,  but  I  have 
found  the  benefit  of  the  chief's  advice  many  times 
since.  Tnere  is  also  another  matter  which  the  same 
gardener  used  strongly  to  urge  upon  the  young  men 


under  him,  which  was  always  to  "  look  well  after  the 
pot,"  meaning  thereby  the  kitchen  garden  depart¬ 
ment.  I  find  that  many  young  men  now  developing 
into  gardeners  know  very  little  about  this  branch  of 
our  profession,  and  they  will  surely  find  themselves 
in  an  awkward  plight  when  they  have  to  overlook 
others,  if  they  lack  a  sound  knowledge  of  kitchen 
garden  management.  A  few  years  back  when  in 
Essex,  being  in  want  of  a  journeyman,  I  applied  to  a 
well-known  nursery  firm  for  a  young  man  who  could 
use  a  scythe  and  had  a  fair  knowledge  of  kitchen 
garden  work.  They  replied,  "  We  are  unable  to  send 
you  a  young  man  suitable  for  the  work  you  name  ” 
When  at  Chiswick,  just  20  years  ago,  one  of  the  old 
men  (“  Shaddy  ")  used  to  say  with  pride,  that  Mr. 
A.  F.  Barron  when  he  first  started  with  R.  H.  S 
was  one  of  the  best  short  grass  cutters  in  the 
gardens,  and  that  would,  I  think,  be  in  the  time  of  the 
late  Mr.  Robert  Thompson.  The  work  can  in  no 
sense  be  degrading,  judging  from  the  high  position 
which  Mr.  Barron  has  since  taken  in  the  horticultu¬ 
ral  world. — B.,  Manchester. 

ERIGERON  SALUGINOSUS. 

The  flowers  of  this  species  are  about  ij  in.  in 
diameter  with  very  numerous  white  rays  and  a  pale 
yellow  centre.  The  leafy  stems  are  18  in.  high,  and 
very  floriferous,  so  that  a  mass  of  the  plant  is  very 
effective.  A  large  quantity  of  it  is  grown  in  the 
nursery  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm,  Tottenham. 
Botanists  include  it  amongst  the  Asters,  but  the 
numerous  rays  of  the  head  seem  against  this  classifi¬ 
cation.  The  quantity  of  flowers  it  produces  when 
grown  under  very  ordinary  conditions  is  sufficient  to 
recommend  it  to  all  lovers  of  hardy  plants.  Being 
a  native  of  North  America  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  but 
by  no  means  common,  although  introduced  as  long 
ago  as  1827.  There  is  a  taller  form,  with  larger 
flowers,  in  cultivation. 


LINUM  FLAVUM. 

In  the  southern  part  of  Britain  this  proves  perfectly 
hardy,  requiring  no  protection  in  the  open  ground 
and  is  a  more  effective  plant  even  than  L.  arborenm, 
because  it  grows  taller  and  produces  a  greater 
quantity  of  bloom  of  a  clear  golden  yellow.  The 
flowering  stems  are  very  short  in  L.  arboreum,  but 
those  of  L.  flavum  rise  to  a  height  of  12  in.  or  18  in. 
bearing  a  loose  panicle  of  bloom.  The  glaucous 
leaves  are  oblanceolate  or  spathulate,  not  unlike 
those  of  its  ally,  but  less  numerous  and  not  crowded. 
A  large  batch  of  it  has  been  flowering  freely  for 
many  weeks  past  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Tottenham. 

CHINESE  PINKS  AS  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

Many  yeats  ago,  Chinese  Pinks,  but  particularly  the 
strain  known  as  Dianthus  chinensis  Heddewigi,  were 
grown  to  some  extent  as  summer  bedding  plants. 
Again  there  seems  to  be  some  reaction  in  their 
favour,  as  we  have  seen  several  instances  of  it  lately. 
The  large  flowers  and  their  warm  colours  possess 
much  to  recommend  them.  In  some  instances  the 
finer  varieties  are  selected  and  grown  separately;  but 
in  most  cases  they  are  grown  in  mixture,  as  at  Falk¬ 
land  Park,  South  Norwood  Hill,  the  residence  of 
J.  McMeekin,  Esq.,  where  we  noted  a  great  variety 
of  colours.  The  plants  are  only  about  6  in.  high, 
with  single  flowers  as  a  rule  measuring  2  in  to  2§  in. 
across.  Some  of  them  are  crimson  with  a  rose 
edge,  others  white  with  crimson  centre,  white  with  a 
five-rayed  blotch,  crimson  with  a  pink  eye,  carmine 
and  flaked  with  rose  at  the  edge,  carmine  and  white 
with  a  pinkish  purple  centre.  There  are  a  number  of 
double  ones  amongst  them,  but  they  are  neither  so 
conspicuous  nor  showy  as  the  single  ones,  which  are 
mostly  brighter  in  colour  with  larger  flowers. 

GLADIOLUS  COOPERI. 

A  considerable  number  of  species  of  Gladioli  have 
been  introduced  from  time  to  time,  but  only  a  few'of 
them  have  been  taken  in  hand  by  the  florist.  There 
are  several  wild  types  with  relatively  large  flowers, 
and  G.  Cooperi,  which  was  introduced  in  1862,  is  one 
of  them,  It  has  stems  about  18  in.  high,  and  widely 
spreading  flowers  with  recurved  segments,  of  a  soft 
salmon  red,  and  an  elliptic,  richly  coloured  blotch  on 
each  of  the  three  lower  segments.  The  leaves  are 
ensiform,  and  of  moderate  width.  The  above  is  des¬ 
criptive  of  the  flowers  of  some  plants  at  Kew,  but  the 
colours  do  not  correspond  with  recorded  descrip¬ 
tions. 
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FUMIGATING  WITH  LETHORION  CONES. 

Having  used  the  Lethorion  vapour  cones  for  fumi¬ 
gating  a  great  variety  of  plants  as  well  as  fruits,  and 
found  them  both  safe  and  successful  with  all  but 
two  subjects,  I  am  tempted  to  seek  further  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject.  The  two  exceptions  I  have 
referred  to  were  Salvia  coccinea,  and  single-flowered 
zonal  Pelargoniums.  They  were  both  in  full  bloom 
when  I  fumigated  them,  and  the  following  day  the 
petals  fell  from  the  plants  in  showers.  There  would 
appear  to  be  very  few  subjects  liable  to  injury  from 
the  use  of  these  cones,  but  it  would  be  well  to  know 
what  they  are  so  that  they  can  be  removed  from 
houses  in  which  the  cones  are  used.  I  should  be 
glad  if  some  of  your  readers  would  give  their 
experience. — H.  IP. 

EREMURUS  OLG/E 

The  species  of  Eremurus  are  stately  plants,  which 
although  not  possessing  bright  or  conspicuous 
colours,  may  nevertheless  be  considered  showy. 
When  raised  from  seeds  they  require  a  considerable 
length  of  time  to  come  into  bloom,  but  ultimately 
reward  the  growers  for  their  patience.  The  leaves 
are  confined  to  the  base,  forming  a  tuft  from  which 
the  scape  rises  to  a  height  varying  from  3  ft.  to 
10  ft.  That  under  notice  has  been  flowering  for 
some  time  past  with  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm 
Nurseries,  Tottenham.  The  stem  is  6  ft.  high,  and 
the  upper  two  feet  form  a  raceme  closely  covered 
with  flesh  white  flowers ;  the  base  of  the  stamens 
and  the  ovary  in  the  centre  are  golden  yellow,  con¬ 
trasting  with  the  rest  of  the  flower  While  in  bud 
they  are  of  a  beautiful  salmon  colour. 

CERASTIUM  CHLORIFOLIUM 

Many  of  the  species  of  Mouse  Ear,  or  Cerastium, 
have  small  and  by  no  means  conspicuous  flowers,  but 
that  under  notice  is  an  exception,  and  has  flowers  as 
large  or  even  larger  than  those  of  C.  arvense,  and  of 
the  same  colour.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the 
plant,  however,  is  the  smoothness  of  its  leaves,  which 
vary  from  spathulate  to  ovate,  and  are  of  a  de¬ 
cidedly  glaucous  hue,  resembling  in  this  respect 
Chola  perfoliata,  as  implied  by  the  specific  name. 
The  leaves  of  many  species  of  Cerastium  are  felted 
or  woolly  and  hoary  in  appearance,  so  that  the  plant 
under  notice  is  strikingly  distinct,  while  the  flowers 
are  sufficiently  large  and  numerous  to  be  conspicuous. 
It  may  be  seen  in  the  herbaceous  ground  at  Kew. 


CACALIA  AUREA. 

The  flower  heads  of  this  annual  composite  are  of  a 
rich  orange  inclining  to  scarlet,  and  brighter  than 
those  of  Hieracium  aurantiacum.  The  'stems  grow 
about  i2in  or  18  in.  in  height,  and  although  the 
flower  heads  are  moderate  in  size  they  are  very  dis¬ 
tinct  amongst  annuals.  The  glaucous  leaves  are 
oblong,  and  clasp  the  stem.  Those  who  cultivate 
annuals  largely  might  grow  it  by  way  of  variety.  To 
keep  it  growing  and  flowering  over  as  long  a  period 
as  possible,  the  young  seedlings  should  be  thinned 
out  before  they  get  in  any  way  crowded. 

- - 

SEVENOAKS  FLOWER 

SHOW. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  exhibition  in  connection 
with  the  Sevenoaks  Horticultural  Society,  was  held 
in  Knole  Park,  on  Wednesday,  August  10th,  and 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  shows  held  since  the 
society  was  established.  Favoured  with  fine  weather 
and  the  consent  of  Lord  Sackville  to  hold  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  in  one  of  the  best  spots  that  could  possibly  be 
found,  had  the  desired  effect  of  bringing  together  a 
large  concourse  of  people  Knole  itself,  without  the 
attraction  of  a  flower  shower,  is  an  efficient  draw  to 
the  general  public,  with  its  well  kept  pleasure 
grounds,  fine  woodland  and  forest  scenery,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  ancient  Oak  tree  for  which  the  park  is 
famous,  and  which  is  said  to  be  250  years  old,  and 
the  King  Beech,  which  is  situated  about  250  yards 
from  the  bottom  end  of  a  fine  avenue  of  Oaks, 
known  as  the  Duchess's  Walk.  This  grand  Beech  is 
nearly  28  ft.  in  circumference,  and  displays  as  much 
top  as  three  or  four  ordinary  trees.  But  enough,  our 
mission  is  to  report  on  the  exhibits,  and  we  at  once 
made  for  the  plant  tent,  which  was  a  fine  one,  140  ft. 
long  and  40  ft.  wide,  and  contained  some  of  the  best 
specimen-flowering  plants  ever  put  up  in  competi¬ 
tion. 


For  six  exotic  flowering  plants,  Mr.  A.  Gibson, 
gardener  to  T.  F.  Burnaby- Atkins,  Esq.,  Halstead 
Place,  took  1st  honours,  his  best  plants  being 
Dipladenia  Brearleyana  and  amabilis,  each  having 
about  eighty  fully  expanded  trusses  of  their  gorgeous 
flowers,  a  fine  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  and 
Clerodendron  B  dfourianum  ;  Mr.  J.  Goodman 
came  in  2nd  with  a  fine  Stephanotis  floribunda,  with 
about  a  hundred  trusses,  Allamanda  Hendersoni, 
and  Anthurium  Andreanum  as  his  best  examples  ; 
Mr.  A.  Hatton  was  3rd.  For  a  specimen  flowering 
plant  Mr.  Gibson  was  again  1st,  showing  a  magni- 
ficient  plant  of  Dipladenia  Brearleyana,  with  eighty- 
six  fully  expanded  trusses.  This  plant  also  received 
a  Silver  Medal  as  being  the  best  specimen  in  the  show  ; 
Mr.  C.  Sutton,  gardener  to  Eail  Stanhope,  Chevening, 
had  the  next  best,  which  was  a  fine  healthy  plant  of 
Dipladenia  insignis ;  3rd  Mr.  Elliott,  gardener  to 
Lord  Hillingdon,  The  Wildernesse,  with  a  fine 
Lilium  auratum  with  seventy  spikes  and  about 
three  hundred  blooms. 

For  six  fine  foliage  plants  Mr.  J.  Goodman, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Crawshay,  Bradbourne  Hall,  was 
easily  first  with  good  examples  of  Croton  Williamsii, 
C.  majesticum  Cycus  revoluta,  and  Alocasia  Thibau- 
tiana ;  second,  Mr.  A.  Hatton,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Swanzy,  The  Quarry.  In  the  class  for  six  exotic 
Ferns  Mr.  J.  Goodman  was  again  to  the  fore  with 
fine,  well-grown  plants  of  Cibotium  regale,  Dick- 
sonia  squarrosa,  and  Davallia  Mooreana.  Mr. 
Hatton  was  again  second  with  good  examples  of 
Cibotium  princeps,  Marattia  salicifolia,  and  Davallia 
Mooreana. 

The  groups  of  miscellaneous  plants  arranged  for 
effect  were  not  so  numerous  as  last  year,  neither  do 
we  think  they  were  so  good.  There  were  only  five 
competitors,  and  the  best  arrangement  was  that  put 
up  by  Mr.  G.  Fennell,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Cazelet,  F'air 
Lawn,  Tonbridge  ;  Mr.  R.  Edwards,  gardener  to 
Barclay  Field,  Esq.,  Offord,  being  second,  and  Mr. 
S.  Cooke,  gardener  to  De  Barri  Crawshay,  Esq  , 
Rosefield,  third.  The  Fern  groups  were  much  above 
the  average,  especially  the  one  put  up  by  Mr.  A. 
Hatton,  which  we  think  was  the  best  we  have  ever 
seen,  a  plentiful  use  of  Adiantum  macrophyllum 
having  a  splendid  effect  ;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  Goodman,  with 
a  good  group  of  fresh  Ferns,  but  not  so  well  arranged 
or  so  effective  in  colour  ;  3rd,  Mr.  H  Heath,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Petley,  Riverhead. 

In  the  second  division  groups  were  well  shown  by 
Mr.  W.  Searing,  gardener  to  R.  Monckton,  Esq.,  and 
by  Mr.  Heath,  who  must  have  regretted  not  having 
entered  in  the  first  division,  where  they  would  have 
stood  a  good  chance  of  carrying  oft  chief  honours. 

Fruit  was  not  so  good  as  we  are  accustomed  to  see 
it  at  Sevenoaks.  The  best  collection  was  shown  by 
Mr.  Osman,  Chertsey,  who  had  good  Grapes,  Nec¬ 
tarines,  and  Peaches ;  2nd,  Mr.  G.  F'ennell  ;  3rd, 
Mr.  J.  Goodman.  Mr.  Osman  had  the  best  black 
Grapes,  followed  by  Mr.  A.  Hoodley,  Kippington; 
and  Mr.  Robinson.  For  white  Grapes  Mr.  C.  Sutton, 
Chevening,  led  with  finished  bunches  of  Muscat  of 
Alexandria;  2nd,  Mr.  Osman;  3rd,  Mr.  Goodman. 
Mr.  Gibson  had  the  best  Nectarines,  and  Mr.  Hatton 
the  best  Peaches. 

The  table  decorations  on  separate  tables,  9  ft.  by 
4i  ft  ,  were  again  a  grand  feature,  there  being  no  less 
than  nine  competitors  for  the  four  prizes  offered  ; 
and  in  this  keen  contest  Mr.  W.  Searing  was  placed 
1st,  with  a  very  pretty  arrangement  of  Sweet  Peas 
and  bronze  foliage  ;  2nd,  Mr.  F.  W.  Seale,  with  a 
table  which  was  almost  entirely  dressed  with  Labur¬ 
num,  and  which  was  greatly  admired  ;  3rd,  Mr.  R. 
Potter,  gardener  to  Sir  Mark  Collett  ;  4th,  Mr.  R. 
Edwards.  F'or  a  hand  bouquet,  Mr.  S.  Cook  was 
1st  ;  Mr.  Webber,  Tonbridge,  2nd  :  and  Mr.  Potter, 
3rd. 

In  the  vegetable  department  the  class  for  nine 
dishes  brought  out  a  numerous  display  of  splendid 
baskets,  indeed  so  good  were  they  that  the  judges 
pronounced  them  all  worthy  of  a  prize.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  award  went  to  Mr.  Robinson  ;  Mr.  R.  Baldwin 
being  2nd ;  and  Mr.  Snow,  gardener  to  C.  D. 
Murietta,  Esq.,  Wadhurst,  3rd.  F'or  six  kinds  there 
was  again  a  grand  lot  staged  ;  1st,  Mr.  Barney,  Maid¬ 
stone  ;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  Buckland,  Walthamstow  Hall ; 
3rd,  Mr.  C.  Noble.  The  cottagers,  not  to  be  out¬ 
done,  also  showed  some  splendid  vegetables,  indeed 
they  were  quite  up  to  those  shown  by  the  profession¬ 
als.  We  congratulate  the  secretary,  Mr.  A.  Fenner, 
together  with  the  committee,  on  the  great  success 
which  attended  their  efforts. 


DELPHINIUM  BELLADONNA. 

Some  of  the  more  modern  garden  varieties  of 
Delphinium  are  notable  for  their  great  size,  especially 
the  so-called  semi-double  ones.  Belladonna  is  an 
old  one  with  flowers  of  moderate  size,  but  freely 
produced  in  long  branching  racemes.  Young  plants 
have  smaller  flowers,  but  they  have  the  additional 
recommendation  of  throwing  up  shoots  in  succession 
and  flowering  at  various  times  during  the  course  of 
summer  and  autumn.  The  flowers  are  of  a  clear 
but  bright  azure  or  sky-blue,  in  fact  of  a  pleasing 
and  attractive  hue.  The  small  petals  in  the  centre 
are  v\hite  and  serve  as  a  beautiful  contrast.  We 
noted  a  large  quantity  of  it  in  the  Montague  Nursery, 
Tottenham,  occupied  by  Mr.  F.  Gifford. 

- -*■ - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS, 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  the  9th  inst.,  Orchids  were  as  well  represented  as 
any  other  class  of  plants,  and  the  following  were  con¬ 
sidered  worthy  of  Certificates  ; — - 

Lselia  Oweniana 

The  pseudo-bulbs  of  this  hybrid  are  fusiform  and 
1  in.  to  2  in.  long,  bearing  a  solitary,  oblong, 
leathery  leaf,  3  in.  to  5  in.  long,  by  an  inch  in  width. 
The  flowers  are  of  good  average  size,  considering  the 
parents  from  which  the  hybrid  was  obtained,  namely, 
L  Dayana,  crossed  with  the  pollen  of  L  xanthina. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  the  latter  being 
nearly  erect,  oblong  and  considerably  broader  than 
the  sepals  The  lip  has  a  white  tube,  and  a 
roundish,  cusp’date,  purple  lamina,  the  margin  and 
side  lobes  are  indeed  paler,  and  there  is  a  white 
blotch  at  the  apex.  There  is  a  large  yellow  blotch  in 
the  throat,  and  three  purple  lines  run  down  info  the 
throat.  The  column  is  trigonous,  white,  and 
marked  with  purple  spots  in  lines  down  the  face. 
The  seed  parent  has  had  most  influence  upon  it.  An 
Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it  when  shown  by 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans. 

Laelia  crispa  superba,  Staffer's  var. 

The  pseudo-bulbs  of  this  fine  variety  are  short,  very 
stout,  and  of  a  shining  yellow  hue,  bearing  a  solitary, 
terminal,  rigid,  and  leathery  leaf.  A  plant  shown  in 
a  basket  by  Thomas  Statter,  Esq  (gardener,  Mr, 
Johnson),  Stand  Hall.  Whitefield,  Manchester,  had 
three  spikes  of  bloom,  bearing  respectively  eight,  five, 
and  two  blooms,  but  four  had  been  removed  from  the 
latter  on  account  of  age,  otherwise  there  would  have 
been  nineteen  in  the  aggregate.  The  oblong,  revo¬ 
lute  petals  are  white  ;  the  petals  are  also  white, 
elliptic,  folded  back  at  the  sides  and  crisped,  but  not 
doubled  backwards  as  in  the  type  The  lip  is  also 
crisped  at  the  edges,  and  of  a  deep  purple  reticulated 
with  lilac  at  the  margin,  while  the  purple  extends  on 
to  the  side  lobes  and  down  the  throat.  An  Award  of 
Merit  was  accorded  the  variety. 

Laelio-Cattleya  Ingram! 

Bigeneric  hybrids  are  getting  common,  but  after 
all,  those  produced  between  Lselias  and  Cattleyas 
only  tend  to  show  how  closely  allied  the  two  so  called 
genera  are.  The  seed  parent  in  this  case  was  Laelia 
pumila  Dayana,  crossed  with  Cattleya  Dowiana 
aurea.  The  flower  is  only  moderate  in  size,  taking 
after  L.  p.  Dayana  in  that  respect  and  measuring 
about  3}  in.  across  the  petals  without  being  spread 
out,  and  the  lip  being  2J  in.  long.  The  wonderfully 
rich  colour,  especially  of  the  lip,  is  derived  from  the 
seed  parent.  At  present  the  plant  is  only  small, 
showing  six  pseudo-bulbs  of  gradually  increasing  size, 
and  as  two  of  them  were  produced  in  one  year  and 
the  plant  is  only  five  years  old,  no  doubt  the  plant 
will  be  larger  by-and-bye.  The  leaves  are  solitary, 
oblong,  terminal  and  leathery.  The  sepals  are  lan¬ 
ceolate-oblong  and  pale  purple,  and  the  petals  ovate, 
obtuse,  ascending  and  darker  in  colour.  Both  the 
lamina  and  the  side  lobes  are  strongly  undulate  at 
the  sides  and  of  an  intense  crimson,  with  the  exception 
of  a  pale  blotch  at  the  apex  of  the  lamina.  The 
throat  is  purple,  with  paler  lines  running  down  into 
the  tube.  It  was  exhibited  by  C.  L.  N.  Ingram.  Esq  , 
(gardener,  Mr.  T.  W.  Bond)  Elstead  House, 
Godaiming,  and  deservedly  received  a  First-class 
Certificate. 

Oncidium  macranthum  nanum. 

The  leaves  of  this  fine  variety  are  linear-lanceolate 
and  similar  to  those  of  the  type,  but  the  pseudo-bulbs 
are  very  much  smaller  and  ovate.  The  species  is 
well  known  to  be  a  tall,  climbing  plant,  but  the 
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variety  only  grows  about  15  in.  to  18  in.,  bearing  two 
to  four  flowers  at  the  apex.  The  upper  sepal  is 
roundly  cordate,  deep  yellow  and  slightly  suffused 
with  buff ;  the  lateral  sepals  are  oblong  and  more 
decidedly  buff.  The  petals  are  roundly  cordate  and 
deep  yellow'.  The  middle  lobe  of  the  small  lip  is 
yellow,  while  the  lateral  ones  are  triangular  and 
brown,  with  a  prominent,  nearly  white  crest  on  the 
middle.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it  when 
shown  by  Messrs.  Charlesworth,  Shuttleworth,  & 
Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  and  Park  Road,  Clapham. 

Cyprlpedium  caudatum  Luxembourg  var. 
Altogether  this  is  a  vigorous  growing  variety  with 
linear-lanceolate,  channelled  and  leathery  leaves  as 
long  as  the  scape,  or  longer.  The  large  upper  sepal 
is  bright  yellow,  netted  with  darker  veins,  and 
having  pale  blotches  between  the  veins,  and  the 
outer  face  is  even  darker.  The  lower  sepal  is 
similar  to  the  upper  one,  or  has  more  of  the  pale, 
nearly  white,  blotches  between  the  larger  veins. 
The  petals  are  long  and  twisted  and  of  a  deep  brown, 
except  at  the  base  where  they  are  reticulated  with 
green  on  a  pale  yellow  ground.  The  lip  is  green  and 
netted  with  brownish  lines,  and  the  sides  of  the 
pouch  are  pubescent  and  spotted  with  crimson  or 
purple.  The  staminode  is  brown  with  a  yellow 
centre.  A  First-class  Certificate  was  accorded  it 
when  shown  by  M.  Godefroy  Lebeuf,  5,  Rue  d’Edin- 
bourg,  Paris. 

Twin -flowened  Maxillaria  venusta. 

When  this  comes  into  flower  we  usually  see  plants 
of  good  size  bearing  only  two  flowers.  A  specimen 
is  now  flowering  with  Mr.  P.  McArthur,  4,  Maida 
Vale,  and  which  although  it  consists  of  only  six 
pseudo-bulbs  bears  five  flowers,  two  of  which  are 
grown  together  by  their  backs  and  face  different 
ways  like  the  Siamese  twins.  The  plant  is  grown  in 
a  cool  house,  where  it  succeeds  much  better  than  in 
an  intermediate  house.  The  plant  is  also  somewhat 
different  in  habit  from  the  ordinary  form,  inasmuch 
as  the  flowers  proceed  at  right  angles  from  the  base 
of  the  plant  and  hang  over  the  edges  of  the  pot. 
Whether  it  will  retain  this  habit  in  after  years  we 
cannot  say,  but  at  present  it  is  very  distinct  in  this 
respect.  The  flowers  it  may  be  recollected  are  pure 
white  with  exception  of  the  disc  of  the  lip  and  are 
very  fragrant,  the  odour,  if  agreeable,  being  an 
additional  recommendation  to  any  flower. 

Vanda  Hookeriana. 

I  called  the  other  day  at  Parkfield,  near  Worcester, 
the  charming  residence  of  C.  W.  Lea,  Esq.  Among 
the  many  fine  Orchids  he  delights  to  cultivate,  none 
to  my  mind  can  compare  with  the  beautiful  Vanda 
Hookeriana.  The  plants  are  about  5  ft.  high,  being 
grown  on  upright  rafts  and  neatly  mossed  between 
the  growths.  They  stand  in  the  end  of  a  span-roofed 
stove,  of  ordinary  temperature,  fully  exposed  to  the 
light  and  sun  all  the  year  round,  and  are  never 
allowed  to  get  dry.  The  result  is  fine,  vigorous 
plants,  and  a  glorious  crop  of  flowers.  —  A  .  J . 

Odontoglossum  hastilabium. 

Mr.  D.  Doncaster,  Sheffield,  has  a  wonderful 
strong  spike  of  Odontoglossum  hastilabium  in  flower 
just  now  :  it  is  over  4  ft.  high  with  eight  side  shoots, 
from  9  in.  to  12  in.  long,  and  carries  124  finely 
developed  flowers.  The  bulb  that  bears  this  spike  is 
an  enormous  one.  The  plant  is  grown  among  the  O. 
crispums. — A  .  J. 

- - 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN, 


Dracaenas. — Many  of  the  plants  which  did  good 
service  in  spring  and  early  summer  have  now  got  too 
tall,  and  may  have  their  tops  taken  off  and  rooted  in 
a  propagating  frame,  or  a  handful  of  moss  may  be 
tied  round  the  stem,  after  having  ringed  it  to 
induce  the  emission  of  roots.  When  roots  have  been 
pretty  plentifully  developed  in  the  moss,  the  top  may 
be  severed  from  the  stem,  and,  after  being  potted, 
placed  in  a  close  frame  or  stove  to  complete  the 
rooting  process. 

Pandanus  Veitchii. — The  present  is  a  conve¬ 
nient  time  for  taking  off  the  cuttings  of  Pandanus 
Veitchi,  so  that  they  may  get  thoroughly  rooted  be¬ 
fore  the  advent  of  winter.  The  smaller  and  best 
variegated  suckers  always  prove  the  most  satisfactory 
for  decorative  purposes,  and  retain  their  variegation 
better  than  those  that  are  strong  and  vigorous.  Poor 
soil  is  always  more  conducive  to  this  end  than  rich 
material. 


Azaleas,  New  Holland  Plants  —AH  plants  of 
this  class  which  have  not  hitherto  been  placed  out  of 
doors  will  derive  advantage  and  ripen  their  wood 
better  by  being  placed  out  of  doors  for  a  few  weeks. 
Stand  them  on  a  bed  of  ashes  in  a  sheltered  position 
where  they  will  not  be  subjected  to  too  great  an 
amount  of  sunshine,  at  least  for  a  few  days  after 
they  have  been  stood  out,  otherwise  the  foliage  will 
suffer. 

Show  and  Fancy  Pelargoniums. — The  old 

plants  that  were  dried  off  and  cut  back  some  time 
ago  will  now  have  started  into  fresh  growth,  and  may 
be  repotted  in  smaller  sized  pots  after  the  balls 
of  soil  have  been  considerably  reduced.  The  plants 
may  then  be  placed  in  a  cool  airy  house  where  they 
may  be  allowed  to  grow  away  slowly.  Water  the 
soil  immediately  after  potting  to  settle  it.  Firm  pot¬ 
ting  is  also  a  matter  of  importance. 

Calceolarias. — The  seedlings  of  the  main  batch 
of  plants  should  now  be  potted  off,  using  a  compost 
of  good  fibrous  loam,  a  little  well-decayed  cow 
manure  and  sand  sufficient  to  keep  the  whole  in  an 
open  and  porous  condition.  The  plants  must  not  be 
subjected  to  much  sunshine  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

Cyclamens. — The  old  plants  which  were  retained 
for  flowering  another  year  and  which  were  kept  in 
a  semi-resting  condition  should  now  be  repotted  into 
fresh  material,  if  that  has  not  already  been  done. 
The  fresh  growth  being  made  is  a  sign  that  the 
operation  should  no  longer  be  delayed.  They  may 
be  transferred  to  a  shelf  in  the  greenhouse.  Seed¬ 
lings  that  were  germinated  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  should  now  be  transferred  to  their  flowering 
pots.  Keep  the  crowns  of  the  corms  just  above  the 
soil,  otherwise  many  of  the  buds  will  damp  off  during 
the  dull  days  of  autumn  and  winter. 

Chinese  Primulas. — The  young  plants  that  were 
raised  from  seeds  sown  in  April  should  now  be  ready 
for  transferring  to  48  size  pots,  and  returned  to  the 
cold  frame  in  w'hich  they  have  been  grown  during 
summer.  All  flower  buds  that  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  they  can  be  laid 
hold  of,  to  encourage  good  and  rapid  growth.  Later 
on  all  the  stronger  plants  may  be  transferred  to  32 
size  pots  in  which  they  may  be  flowered.  A  little 
heat  will  be  necessary  later  on,  when  the  nights  get 
longer  and  colder. 

Cinerarias.  —  The  different  batches  must  be 
potted  on  as  they  require  it  and  kept  near  the  glass 
to  prevent  drawing.  Low  frames  are  the  best  for 
them,  and  if  facing  the  north  so  much  the  better. 
Green  fly  is  generally  the  most  troublesome  pest  to 
which  they  are  subjected, and  prompt  remedies  should 
be  applied,  in  the  form  of  fumigation,  whenever  the 
insects  make  their  appearance. 

Melons. — The.late  batch  of  plants  should  now  be 
getting  established.  Growth  should  be  encouraged 
by  maintaining  a  genial  atmosphere  by  means  of 
artificial  heat  at  nights,  and  the  plants  will  feel  the 
benefit  of  syringing  twice  a  day  when  the  weather  is 
fine.  Air  must,  however,  be  given  freely,  otherwise 
the  growth  made  will  be  weak  and  by  no  means 
consolidated.  Mulch  the  soil  over  the  roots  and  less 
water  will  have  to  be  applied,  much  to  the  advantage 
of  the  plants. 

Onions. — As  the  leaves  begin  to  turn  yellow  they 
may  be  bent  down  to  encourage  ripening.  Those 
with  moderately  thick  necks  may  be  treated  in  this 
way,  but  if  the  necks  are  of  great  thickness  and  the 
bulb  small,  they'  may  simply  be  left  for  use  as  re¬ 
quired,  for  they  will  never  make  good  keeping  bulbs. 
The  good  sound  bulbs  may  be  pulled  in  a  few  days, 
and  laid  out  in  the  sun  to  ripen. 

Celery. — Earth  up  Celery  in  dry  weather,  taking 
care  not  to  allow  the  soil  to  tumble  into  the  crowns. 
A  thorough  watering  may  be  given  to  late  crops  a 
few  hours  before  commencing  to  earth  up  the 
plants.  Pull  off  suckers  and  all  the  small,  useless 
leaves. 

Leeks. — Keep  filling  up  the  trenches  as  the  plants 
grow,  in  the  case  of  those  that  are  being  blanched. 
If  they  were  planted  on  the  level  instead  of  trenches 
the  soil  may  simply  be  drawn  up  against  the  stems, 
as  is  sometimes  done  in  the  case  of  Celery. 

Peas. — As  the  early  crops  get  gathered  pull  up 
the  stems  and  prepare  the  ground  for  some  other 
crop,  such  as  early  Cabbages,  to  be  planted  out  next 
month  ;  or  Cauliflowers  to  be  planted  out  early  in 
spring.  It  may  be  laid  down  in  Strawberries  directly. 
In  any  case  trench  the  ground  and  manure  it  well, 
especially  if  for  Strawberries,  and  after  treading  the 
ground,  take  out  shallow  furrows  30  n.  apart,  and 
plant  the  Strawberries  directly. 


Questions  md  snsuieRS. 

*,*  Correspondents  are  requested ,  in  order  to  avoid  delay, 
to  address  all  communications  to  “The  Editor” 
or  “  The  Publisher,"  and  not  to  any  person  be 
name,  unless  the  correspondence  is  of  a  privat, 
character.  Telegrams  may  be  addressed  "  Bambusa, 
London." 

Cauliflower  and  Brussels  Srouts  Clubbed  — 
A .  L  ,  Leeds  :  It  is  the  custom  with  many  gardeners 
to  raise  their  stock  of  Cabbages,  Cauliflower,  etc.  on 
shallowly-dug  borders  every  year.  After  the  required 
number  of  seedlings  have  been  transferred  to  their 
permanent  quarters,  the  remainder  are  allowed  to 
struggle  with  one  another  for  an  existence  for  almost 
the  rest  of  the  season.  Now,  by  this  practice  the 
borders  get  filled  with  the  spores  of  the  fungus  that 
produces  clubbing,  and  when  seeds  are  again  sown 
on  that  ground  in  the  following  year,  the  roots  of  the 
seedlings  get  diseased  before  they  are  transplanted, 
and  although  the  fact  may  escape  observation  for 
the  time  being,  the  seedlings  never  get  a  chance  to 
make  good  growth  before  the  fungus  has  almost 
destroyed  the  roots  in  the  open  ground.  You  should 
avoid  planting  the  Brassica  tribe  on  the  same  piece 
of  ground  at  shorter  intervals  than  three  years. 
Furthermore  the  beds  in  which  the  seeds  are  sown 
should  be  trenched  2  ft  deep  in  the  autumn  or 
winter,  at  the  same  time  giving  the  ground  a  good 
sprinkling  with  gas  lime  so  as  to  kill  the  spores  that 
may  be  in  the  soil.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  get 
healthy  seedlings  free  of  the  disease,  and  which, 
being  planted  on  clean  ground,  ought  to  give  satis¬ 
faction  almost  any  season.  Deep  and  clean  culture 
should  always  be  aimed  at  with  everything,  especially 
in  old  gardens. 

Fruits  to  Name. — J.  C.  :  Apple,  Irish  Peach. — 
Correspondents  sending  fruits  to  be  named  are  requested, 
where  possible,  to  send  fair  average  examples,  to  number 
them  carefully ;  and  to  pack  them  in  boxes  that  will  not 
be  liable  to  get  broken  in  transit . 

Hardiness  of  the  Hydrangea. —  W.  Guest .  There 
are  several  species  of  Hydrangea  that  are  hardier 
in  England  than  H.  hortensis  and  its'  varieties,  but 
with  exception  of  H.  paniculata  there  is  no  other 
really  distinct  kind,  we  believe,  that  in  any  way  ap¬ 
proaches  the  ornamental  character  of  H.  hortensis. 
We  do  not  know  that  experiments  have  been  tried 
with  it,  but  it  would  certainly  oe  worth  while  trying 
some.  For  instance,  good  specimens  might  be 
started  with,  planting  them  in  a  dry  and  warm  situa¬ 
tion  so  as  to  thoroughly  ripen  their  wood  in  autumn. 
When  planted  out  in  good  soil,  the  plants  make  such 
rampant  growth  and  continue  so  late  in  autumn  that 
they  have  no  time  to  ripen  the  wood  before  frost  sets 
in.  Of  course  in  a  dry  and  sunny  position  grow'th 
would  generally  be  poor,  as  the  Hydrangea  likes  a 
good  supply  of  moisture  all  through  the  summer 
months.  Holes  might,  however,  be  dug  out  and  the 
sides  built  round  with  cemented  bricks,  or  with  con¬ 
crete,  or  simply  puddled  with  a  layer  of  impermeable 
clay  so  as  to  hold  water  when  required.  A  drain 
pipe  could  be  placed  in  the  lowest  part  of  these 
holes,  or  sunk  tanks,  if  they  might  so  be  termed,  and 
furnished  with  a  stopper  so  as  to  retain  a  sufficient 
supply  of  moisture  during  the  summer  months  or 
till  the  plants  had  finished  flowering  ;  after  which 
the  drain  pipe  could  be  opened,  and  the  roots 
thoroughly  drained  to  encourage  the  ripening  of  the 
wood. 

Bedding  Violas. — A.  L.  Jameson:  In  your 
locality  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  wintering  the 
young  plants  or  rooted  cuttings  in  the  open  air. 
They  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  several  of  the  varieties  are  liable  to  die  off, 
it  is  not  by  reason  of  the  cold,  for  many  of  them  will 
behave  in  that  way  during  summer.  The  cultivation 
cf  those  with  a  weak  constitution  should  be  discour¬ 
aged,  unless  for  very  special  reasons  on  account  of 
their  great  beauty.  Make  up  a  bed  under  the  shelter 
of  a  wall,  or  in  any  sheltered,  but  open  position,  not 
overhung  by  trees.  Improve  the  staple  of  the 
natural  soil  by  adding  a  considerable  quantity  of  leaf 
soil  and  sand,  especially  if  the  natural  soil  is  inclined 
to  be  heavy.  The  cuttings  may  be  inserted  now  or  a 
little  later  on,  after  the  newly-dug  soil  has  been 
pressed  firm  and  levelled.  The  suckers  or  young 
shoots  that  come  up  from  the  base  make  the  best 
plants,  and  should  be  inserted  firmly  and  then 
watered.  Shade  during  the  middle  of  the  day  for  a 
week  or  so,  if  the  sun  is  bright. 

White  Lupin  Seeds  — J .  C .  :  The  seeds  you  have 
obtained  are  those  of  Lupinous  albus,  supposed  to  be 
of  Egyptian  origin  or  from  the  western  shores  of  Asia 
Minor,  bordering  upon  the  Mediterranean.  The 
species  is,  however,  largely  cultivated  in  several  of 
the  south  European  countries  bordering  upon  the 
Mediterranean.  The  seeds  are,  as  you  say,  very 
bitter  in  the  raw  state,  but  when  boiled  they  lose  their 
bitterness  and  any  other  deletrious  properties  they 
may  possess,  and  constitute  a  useful  article  of  food, 
largely  used  in  Eastern  countries  from  ancient  times 
to  the  present  d  ay.  We  are  not  surprised  the  seeds 
should  find  their  way  to  this  country  as  an  article  of 
human  food. 

Names  of  Plants. — Omega  :  The  Oswego  Tea 
(Monarda  didyma).  P.  M  :  1,  Verbascum  Chaixii ; 
2,  Galega  officinalis  alba  ;  3,  Tradescantia  virginica 
alba  ;  4,  Campanula  Trachelium  alba  semiplena ; 
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5,  Centaurea  montana  ;  6,  Eryngium  alpinum  ;  7, 

Spiraea  japonica  rubra  (erroneous])'  called  S.  callosa 
rubra)  ;  8,  Antennaria  margaritacea ;  9,  Lvthrum 
Salicaria  I  W.  :  1,  Lilium  croceum  ;  2,  Lilium 

chalcedonicum  ;  3.  Liliumpardalinum  :  4,  Lysimachia 
vulgaris  ;  3,  Sedum  reflexum  ;  6.  Campanula  latifolia  ; 
7,  Campanula  rapunculoides ;  S,  Digitalis  lutea. 
G.  E.  Gay  :  1  Lastrea  Eilix-mas ;  2,  Polystichum 
aculeatum;  3,  Scolopendrium  vulgare;  4,  Polypodium 
vulgare  ;  (no  number  attached)  Asplerium  Filix- 
fcemina  red  petioled  var.  IF.  Rtiphus :  1,  Lilium 

croceum ;  2,  Sidalcea  Candida  ;  3,  Francoa  ramosa  ; 

4,  Cephalaria  tatarica  ;  5,  Aconitum  ochroleucum  ; 

6,  Astrantia  major. 

Potatos  at  Christmas. — Omega  :  No. 

Communications  Received. — A.  J. — S.  C. — 
J.  C.  S— W.-S.— J.  W.  L.— W.  S.— O.  T.— H.  J.  V. 
— W.  P.  C.— J.  P.— A.  H.— R.  B  — E.  O.  G. 

- -5— - 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

James  Veiich  &  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea, 

5. W. — Hyacinths  and  other  Bulbous  Roots.  Special 
list  of  Strawberries. 

R.  Gilbert,  High  Park  Gardens,  Stamford. — 
Strawberry  circular. 

Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading. — Bulb  Catalogue  for 
1892. 

John  T.  Gilbert,  Dyke,  Bourne,  Lincolnshire. — 
Bulbs  and  other  Flower  Roots. 


FLOWER  SHOWS,  &c.,  1892. 

[The  Editor  will  be  greatly  obliged  if  Secretaries  of 
societies  tci.l  communicate  to  him  the  dates  of  their 
exhibitions  as  soon  asfixed. 

AUGUST. 

23 — Royal  Horticultural  Society:  Begonia  Con¬ 

ference,  etc.,  at  Chiswick  (2  days). 

23.  — West  Malvern  and  Mathon  Flower  Show. 

24. — Kingswood,  Gloucester,  Flower  Show. 

24 —  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Flower  Show  (3  days). 

25.  — Droitwich  ETower  Show. 

25. — Kenilworth  Flower  Show. 

25. — Leighton  Buzzard  Flower  Show. 

26 — Fruit  Show  at  Earl’s  Court  (2  days). 

26 — Sandy  Flower  Show. 

27. — Morley  and  District  Paxton  Society’s  Show. 

29. — Cresswell  Flower  Show. 

29.  — Sheffield  Flower  Show  (2  days). 

30.  — Brighton  and  Sussex  "New”  Horticultural 

Society’s  Show  (2  days). 

30.  — Harrogate  Horse  and  Horticultural  Show. 

31.  — Bath  Floral  Fete  (2  days). 

31. — Bishop  Stortford  Flower  Show. 

31 — Handsworth  Flower  Show. 

SEPTEMBER. 

1. — Oxford  Flower  Show. 

1.  — Stirling  Flower  Show  (2  days). 

2.  — National  Dahlia  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  (2 

days). 

6. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet- 
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Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 
s.  d  s.  d. 


Black  Currants  k  sve  40  43 
Red  Currants  ...^  sve.  2630 

Grapes .  per  lb.  1020 

Peaches...  per  dozen  20  80 
Melons . each  16  20 


s.  d.  s  d 

Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael’s,  each  26  60 
Apples.. .per  £  sieve  16  30 
Plums. ..per  J  sieve  36  70 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

7.  — National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Show  at 
Royal  Aquarium  (2  days). 

7. — Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society (2  days) 

9. — Autumn  Flower  Show  at  Earl’s  Court  (2  days). 

10.— Leicester  Early  Chrysanthemum  and  Dahlia 
Show. 

20. — Royal  Horticultural  Society:  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

28. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society  :  Meeting  of 
Floral  Committee. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

ArtichokesGlobe  doz.  30  60 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  o  6 

Beet . per  dozen  20  30 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  16  26 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz.  30  60 

Celery . per  bundle  2  6 

Cucumbers  . each  04  09 

Endive.  French,  doz.  26  30 
Herbs  . per  bunch  02  06 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  16  20 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  20 

Onions . per  bunch  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  1  6 
Smallsalading, punnet  o  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ...  1  6 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  o  6  09 

Turnips . per  bun.  0  6 


Potatos. — Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton :  Kent  Kidneys 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


OCTOBER. 

4.  — Royal  Horticultural  Society:  Committee  Meet¬ 

ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

5.  — Fruit  Show  at  Earl’s  Court  (3  days). 

12. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Show  at 
the  Royal  Aquarium  (3  days). 

18. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

25.  — Fruit  Show  at  Earl’s  Court  (3  days). 

26.  — National  Chrysanthemum  Society  :  Meeting  of 


Plants  in  Pots. — Aver 
s.  d.  s.  d. 

Asters  . per  doz.  40  60 

Balsams  . per  doz.  30  60 

Begonias  ...per  doz.  6  o  12  o 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  40120 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  24  o  36  o 
Dracaena  viridis,doz.  9  o  18  o 
Evergreens, invar. doz  6  o  24  o 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  o  18  0 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  6  o  10  o 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  o  60  o 
Fuchsia, . per  doz  30  60 

Cut  Flowers.— Avera 
s.d.  s. 

Arum  Lilies,  izblms.  20  40 

Asters . doz.  bun.  30  60 

—  French  . bun.  06  13 

Bouvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 

Carnations,  1 2  blooms  10  30 

Carnations,  doz.  bun.  40  60 
Cornflower  doz  bnchs  16  30 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  20  40 

Gardenias  12  blooms  16  40 
Gladioli.. .doz.  buns.  6  o  12  o 

—  . doz.  spikes  10  20 

Heliotropes, 12  sprays  03  06 

Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  16  30 
Liliums  var.,  dz.blms.  10  30 
Maideni.airFem,i2bs.4  060 
Margueiites,  12  bun.  20  4  c 
Myosotis  or  Forget- 
ine-not,  doz.  bnchs.  20  40 


ge  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s .  d 

Heliotrope,  per  doz.  40  60 
Lilium  Harrisii, doz.  12  o  24  o 
Lilium  lancifolium...  12  o  24  o 

Lilium  Auratum .  18  o  36  0 

Lobelia, . per  doz.  26  40 

Marguerites,  perdoz.  6  o  12  o 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  40  6  0 
Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  10  0 
Palms,  Specimen  ...  15  o  63  o 
Pelargoniums, perdoz.  6  6  12  o 
— scarlet her  doz.  20  40 

e  Wholesale  Prices. 

5.  d.  5.  d 

Mignonette...  12  bun.  10  30 
Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  06  09 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  30  40 

Primula,  double,  bun.  06  09 

Pinks . doz.  buns.  20  40 

Pansies,  doz.  bchs  ...10  20 
Pyrethrum  doz  bnchs  20  40 
Orchid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from  02  08 
Roses,  doz  bunches  20  60 
Roses,  yellow,  dozen  20  40 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  10  20 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  10  16 

—  Tea . per  dozen  06  20 

Stephanotis,  dz.  sps.  20  40 

Stocks . doz.  bun.  30  40 

Sweet  Peas,  dz.  bns.  20  40 
Sweet  Sultan,  dz.  bn.  20  40 
Tuberoses,  per  doz  03  06 
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ST.  JACOBS  OIL 

Cures  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism, 
Sciatica,  Gout,  Sprains,  and  Bruises. 
It  acts  like  magic.  It  penetrates 
to  the  seat  of  the  disease.  It 
is  for  outward  application  only. 


Floral  Committee. 

27. — Wlverstoke  and  Gosport  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(2  days). 

NOVEMBER. 

I.  — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 

ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

1. — Kent  County  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

1. — Brixton  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

1. — Barnstaple  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

1.  — Brighton  and  Hove  Chrysanthemum  Show 

(2  days). 

2.  — Ascot  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

2. — Ealing  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

2. — Portsmouth  Chrysanthemum  Show  (3  days). 

2.  — Croydon  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

3.  — Steyning  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

4—  Crystal  Palace  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

4.  — Bolton  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

8. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society  at  Royal 
Aquarium  (3  days). 

8. — Kingston  and  Surbiton  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(2  days). 

8.— Enfield  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

8.— Sevenoaks  and  West  Kent  Chrysanthemum 
Show(2  days). 

8  -  Leeds  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

8.  — Batley  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days), 
g. — Bath  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

9.  — Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

9. — South  Shields  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days), 
g. — Cardiff  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

9. — Bournemouth  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 
9. — Hornsey  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

10.  — Chelmsford  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

11.  — Leicester  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

II.  — Sheffield  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

11—  Eccles  and  Patricroft  Chrysanthemum  Show 

(2  days). 

11. — Wellingborough  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2 
days). 

11. — Dundee  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

11. — Bradford  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(2  days). 

13. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

15. — Liverpool  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

15.  — Plymouth  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

16.  — Hull  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

16  — Rugby  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

17.  — Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  Show  (3  days). 

18.  — Chorley  Chrysanthemum  Society  (2  days). 

18. — Stockport  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

22. — Dalkey  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

24. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society  :  Meeting  of 
Floral  Committee. 


GREENHOUSES. 

These  Greenhouses  are 
made  especially  for  Ama¬ 
teurs  at  a  cheap  rate,  so  that 
everybody  can  have  one  that 
any  handyman  or  gardener 
can  put  together  in  a  few 
hours,  as  the  Iramework  is 
made  so  complete.  All  the 
framework  is  of  good,  sound 
well-seasoned  red  deal.  The 
bottom  part  filled  in  with 
good,  sound  match  boards,  tongued,  grooved,  and  beaded,  and 
well  seasoned.  Ventilation  given  according  to  size  of  each 
House.  The  glass  is  good  if-oz.  English,  cut  and  packed  (no 
charge  for  packing  cases).  The  House  is  painted  one  coat  o 
good  oil  colour,  lock  for  door,  all  necessary  iron-work  lo 
ventilation,  stages  on  each  side  for  plants.  All  parts  carefully 
marked,  securely  packed  and  put  on  rail,  or  delivered,  erected 
and  glazed  complete,  within  20  miles  of  London  Bridge,  at  the 
following  respective  Prices  : — 

(Proportionable  Prices  for  other  size,  and  or  Delivered 

erecting  m  any  part  of  the  country.)  &  Erected 

Long  Wide  High  On  Rail.  Complete. 

7  ft.  5  ft.  7  ft.  4  ft.  to  eaves  £2  16  o  £4 

8  tt.  5  ft.  7  ft.  4  ft.  to  eaves  3  10  o  5 

9  ft.  6  ft.  7  ft.  3  4  ft.  to  eaves  400  5 

10  ft.  7  ft.  7  ft.  6  4  ft.  6  to  eaves  500  6 

12  ft.  8  ft.  8  ft.  5  ft.  to  eaves  600  8 

15  ft.  10  ft.  8  ft.  6  6  ft.  to  eaves  8  10  o  12 

20  ft.  10  ft.  9  ft.  5  ft.  6  to  eaves  12  o  o  16 

25  ft.  10  ft.  9  ft.  5  ft.  6  to  eaves  17  o  o  22 

50  ft.  10  ft.  9  ft.  5  ft.  6  to  eaves  30  o  o  40 

100  ft.  10  ft.  7  ft.  5  ft.  6  to  eaves  50  o  o  70 

f-Span-roofs,  this  quality,  can  be  had  at  same  price. 
Estimates  given  for  any  size  on  application.  Deduct  10  per 
cent,  if  required  for  brickwork. 

STRONG  GARDEN  LIGHTS. 

Painted  and  glazed,  3  by  4  ft.,  6s.  6d. ;  6  by  4  ft.,  9s.  each. 

CUCUMBER  FRAMES. 


5 

O 

IO 

15 

o 

O 

O 

O 

O 
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Complete  from 
131- 

See  List  fot  full 
particulars. 


SPAN-ROOF  FORCING  HOUSE. 

Built  lor  brickwork  3  it.  high,  of  well-seasoned  red  deal ;  root 
ventilation  according  to  size;  all  21-oz.  glass.  Suitable  for 
Nurserymen,  Market  Gardeners,  and  all  those  who  require  a 
cheap,  strong  house  for  forcing  or  growing  Cucumbers,  Toma¬ 
toes,  Melons,  &r.,  &c.  Delivered  to  any  station  in  England 
carriage  free.  20  ft.  by  9  ft..  £9.  For  Illustrations  and  Prices 
of  other  sizes  see  Illustrated  Price  List  free. 


COOPERS  HYGIENIC  HEATER, 

Burning  Para  fin  or  Gas  without  Smoke  or  Smell. 


These  Heaters  are  con¬ 
structed  as  a  means  of 
Heating  by  Hot  Air  without 
the  use  of  hot  water  or  fire. 

Its  peculiar  construction 
eccnomises  the  heat  gener¬ 
ated,  so  that  there  is  no 
waste  of  heat  or  fuel.  There 
being  perfect  combustion  in 
this  Stove,  and  nothing 
whateverinjurious  to  plants, 
but  actually  everything  con¬ 
ducive  to  their  health,  it 
should  be  observed  that 
plants  may  be  had  in  full 
bloom  throughout  the  sever¬ 
est  winter.  From  20s.  com¬ 
plete.  For  full  particulars 
and  prices  of  other  sized 
Heaters  see  Illustrated  List,  post  free  on  application. 


AMATEUR’S 

ASSISTANT 

HOT-WATER 

APPARATUS. 
From  217- 
See  List,  Post  Free. 


For  other  Heating-  Apparatus,  see  List. 
GLASS  I  GLASS  !  GLASS  ! 

Free  on  rail  in  London,  packages  included. 
i5-oz.,  100ft.  21-oz..  100ft.  15-oz.,  200ft.  21-OZ.,  200tt. 

4th.  8s.  gd.  .  i2S.od.  17s.  od.  24s.  od. 

3rd.  10s.  2d.  13s.  od.  19s.  od.  263.  od. 

The  following  is  a  List  of  sizes  always  in  stock  : — 

10  by  8,  12  by  9,  12  by  10.  14  by  10,  13  by  n,  18  by  11, 16  by  12, 
18  by  12,  20  by  12, 17  by  13,  20  by  13,  iS  by  14, 20  by  14,  22  by  14, 
20  by  15.  20  by  16,  24  by  16,  20  by  iS,  24  by  18. 

Glass  cut  to  any  size  required :  15-oz. ,  Dd.  per  ft. ;  21-oz.,  2§d 
per  ft.  Large  sizes  for  cutting  up,  15-oz. ,  per  case,  300  ft.,  26s.; 
21-oz.,  per  case,  200  ft.,  26s.  All  glass  is  cut  and  packed  in  own 
warehouses  and  put  on  rail  free  of  charge  ;  quality  of  glass  and 
careful  packing  guaranteed.  Special  quotations  for  large  quan¬ 
tities.  Have  cash  estimates  irom  me  before  ordering  elsewhere. 


S  A  S  HL  -  B  A  R  S  . 

Putty  prepared  especially  lor  greenhouse  work,  7s.  6d.  per 
c wt.  Every  description  of  prepared  HorticulturalTimber ;  for 
prices  see  List,  post  free.  - 

bend  for  COMPLETE  ILLUSTRATED  LIST ,  pest  free,  con¬ 
taining  specifications  of  Greenhouses  Irom  41s-  to  £220. 
Good,  sound,  well-seasoned  materials  only  used.  Estimates 
tor  every  description  of  Horticultural  Buildings,  Plans,  &c., 
free  All  ord-.rs  carefully  packed  and  put  on  rail. 

WILLIAM  COOPER, 

749b,  OLD  KENT  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.S. 


August  27,  1892. 
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ROMNEYA  COULTERI 

tt>  We  have  a  large  stock  of  this  rare  and  beautiful 
hardy  flowering  plant.  Commendatory  notices  have 
appeared  in  the  Horticultural  Journals,  and  its 
effectiveness  in  the  Shrubbery  is  very  marked. 

Prices,  3/6  and  5/-  each;  extra  strong,  7/6. 

DICKSON ’8, The  Nurseries,CH ESTER. 

(limited).  


“THE  J5f  LflWH 

NONSUCH  ’’  JT  WEEDER. 

The  fulcrum  is  not  fixed,  as  usual,  but  is 

pivoted  to  the  fork  at  ^ A,  so  that  the  teeth  are 
naturally  pressei  for--^^  ward  against  the  root  and 

hold  it.  This  makes  the  work  so  easy  that  a  child  can  do 
more  work  with  it  than  a  man  can  do  with  any  other  fork. 
Price  1/6  each,  of  Ironmongers,  Seedsmen,  &c.;or  post  free  of 
A.  C.  STEKRY, 

2,  jVI  archaise  a,  Road,  London,  S.E 

SOLE  WHOLESALE  AGENTS  '. 

Harding  &  Sons,  25,  Long  Lane,  London,  S.E. 

Osman  &  Co.,  132,  Commercial  Street,  London,  E. 


For  Sale. 

CH  AMyEROPS  EXCELS  A  (2  large), 

good  large  plants,  for  lawn  purposes. — 262a,  Clapham 
Road,  S.W. 


SMYTH’S 

GARDEN  SUNDRIES,  MANURES, 

SOILS,  &c. 


Black  and  Brown  Peat 
Silver  Sand  and  Loam 
Cocoa  Nut  Fibre  Refuse 
Leaf  and  Peat  Mould 
Specially  Prepared  Mould 
Sphagnum  Moss 
Guano  and  Dissolved  Bones 
Bones,  £  inch  and  \  inch 
Bone  Dust,  guaranteed  pure 
Blood  and  Bore  Manure 
highly  recommended 
Horticultural  Charcoal 
Tobacco  Cloth,  far  superior  to 
Paper 

Mushroom  Spawn 


Russia  and  Archangel  Mats 
Pot  Washing  Brushes 
Virgin  Cork  and  Raffia  [Twine 
Tanned  Netting  &  Tarred 
Trugg  Garden  Baskets 
Flower  Sticks,  from  1  to  5  feet 
Wooden  Labels,  from  4  to  lain. 
Thin  Bamboo  Canes 
Rose  and  Dahlia  Stakes,  about 
5  feet 

Orchid  Baskets  and  Teak  Rods 
Patent  Bass  Brooms 
Folding  Postal  Flower  Boxes 
Smyth’s  Orchid  and  Hothouse 
Shading 


Write  for  Price  List,  free  by  post. 


H.  6.  SMYTH, 

21,  GOLDSMITH  STREET,  DRDRY  LANE,  ®. 


and  all  other  bulbous  roots  and  plants,  including 
Gesneracae,  Aroideae  Aquatics,  etc.,  for  the  Garden,  Green¬ 
house,  and  Stove. 


ROMAN  HYACINTHS, 
NARCISSUS  DOUBLE  ROMAN, 
NARCISSUS  DUBIUS  (Paper  White). 


Goods  Carriage  Paid  to  the  door  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 


No  Packing  Charges 

Superb  Complete  Collections  for  In  and  Outdoor  at 
9s.,  12s.,  £1  Is.,  £2  2s.,  £3  3s.,  and  £5  5s.  In  ordering, 
please  state  for  which.purpose  required. 

Our  Outdoor  Guinea  Box  contains  over  1,000  bulbs. 

Beautiful  English  Catalogue  (10S  pages),  newly  illustrated, 
Gratis  and  Post  Free  from  the  Growers 

VAN  MEERBEEK  &  CO., 

HILLEGOM,  haarlem,  HOLLAND. 

Please  mention  paper. 


SPE  I5L  NOTICE. 


BULBS 


For  Success 

ON  THE  EXHIBITION  TABLE 

SEND  TO 

MR.  ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

Of  the  Finn  of  Sydenham  Brothers ,  Wholesale  Jewellers , 

NEW  TENBY  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM, 

THE  LARGEST  AMATEUR  IMPORTER  in  the  WORLD 

No  Nurseryman  in  the  country  can  serve  you  better 
or  cheaper  for 

REALLY  GOOD  BULBS  AND  SEEDS 

AT  MODERATE  PRICES. 


LAIPtlC’S  BEGONIAS 

NOW  IN  FULL  BLOOM. 

The  Four  Gold  Medals  — two  Cups  Collection. 

Unequalled  as  a  Floral  Display.  Visitors  are  cordially  in¬ 
vited;  free  admission.  Fiequent  trains  from  the  City  and  West 
End  to  Catford  (S.E.  and  L.C.  &  D.  Railway  Stations  ) 
Descriptive  CATALOGUES  post  free. 

JOHN  LAING  &  SONS, 

Begonia  Specialists,  Seed,  Plant,  and  Bulb  Merchants, 


EXTENSIVE  COLLECTIONS 

OF 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS, 

NARCISSI,  LILLIES, 

SNOWDROPS,  „  „ 

Best 

CROCUSES,  Qualities 

SCILLAS,  4^  0nly‘ 

&c.  ^  ALL  AT 

CHEAPEST  RATES. 

Free  by  Rail 
or  Parcel  Post. 

Descriptive  Catalogue,  No.  Hi 

POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

(iimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiii  *11111111111111 

DicksonsalChestefl 

( Limited) 


oVAhs> 

LONDON^ 

nW 

TRADE  MARK. 

TRADE  MARK. 

THESE  WELL-KNOWN 

mflHURES 

ARE  USED  BY  THE 

LEADING  GROWERS, 

ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY, 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

ROYAL  PARKS, 

LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL, 

THROUGHOUT  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM, 
And  in  every  Quarter  of  the  Globe. 

Sold  by  Seedsmen,  Florists,  and  Nurserymen, 

In  6d.  &  Is.  Packets  &  Sealed  Bags. 

7  lbs.  14  lbs.  28  lbs.  56  lbs.  1121bs. 

2/6  4/6  7/6  12/6  2  0/- 

Or  direct  from  the  Works  in  Is.  Packets,  Post  Free,  or 
Bags  of  either  size,  Carriage  Paid  (as  sample),  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  Cash  with  order  as  above. 

The  respective  Trade  Mark  is  printed  on  every  Packet 
and  bag,  and  also  impressed  on  the  Lead  Seal  attached  to 
the  mouth  of  each  Bag. — The  only  Guarantee  of 
Genuineness. 

PRICES  OF  CRUSHED  BONES  IN  VARIOUS  SIZES 
ON  APPLICATION. 


CLAY  SON, 

Manufacturers  &  Bone  Crushers, 

TEMPLE  MILL  LANE,  STRATFORD,  LOUDON,  E. 


CATTLEYA  TRIAN/E. 

We  have  just  received  in  excellent 
condition  the  finest  consignment  of 
this  lovely  and  most  useful  Cattleya 
ever  imported.  They  were  collected 
from  an  entirely  new  district,  never 
before  explored,  and  many  new, 
distinct,  and  grand  forms  are  sure 
to  be  found  amongst  them. 

We  can  offer  them  at  exceptional 
low  prices,  according  to  the  size  of 
plants  required. 

Particulars  post  free  from 

PITCHER  &  MANDA, 

THE  UNITED  STATES  NURSERIES, 
HEXTABLE,  SWANLEY,  KENT. 


For  index  to  Coments  see  page  826. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  oi  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  Aug.  29. — Cresswell  Flower  Show. 

Sheffield  Flower  Show  (2  days). 

Bulb  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms,  and  every  day  in 
the  week. 

Tuesday,  Aug  30. — Brighton  and  Sussex  “New”  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society’s  Show  (2  days). 

Harrogate  Horse  and  Horticultural  Show. 

Wednesday,  Aug.  31. — Bath  Floral  Fete  (2  days). 

Bishop  Storiford  Flower  Show. 

Handsworth  Flower  Show. 

Eastbourne  Flower  Show. 

Bulb  Sale  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Thursday,  Sept.  1. — Oxford  Flower  Show. 

Stirling  Flower  Show  (2  days). 

Friday,  Sept.  2. — National  Dahlia  Show  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  (2  days). 

Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 


ijwii 

Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  27th,  1892. 


fo-oPERATivE  Horticulture. — Whatso¬ 
ever  may  be  the  significance  of  the 
great  Co-operative  gathering  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  last  Saturday  in  a  purely  trading  or 
economic  aspect,  or  in  an  even  wider  degree 
upon  the  burning  questions  which  arise 
from  out  of  the  present  relations  of  Capital 
to  Labour,  at  least  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  as  to  the  importance  of  such  a 
display  in  a  purely  horticultural  aspect. 
The  show,  which  was  a  remarkably  good 
one,  and  if  not  quite  so  extensive  as  here¬ 
tofore  all  the  better  for  the  absence  of 
really  inferior  articles,  illustrated  in  a 
marked  degree  the  widespread  character  of 
gardening,  and  of  the  influence  which  com¬ 
petition  exerts  in  the  promotion  of  good 
cultivation. 

With  a  schedule  ot  some  250  classes  open 
chiefly  to  workers  associated  with  co-oper¬ 
ative  efforts,  it  was  not  remarkable  that  the 
exhibits  should  run  up  to  several  thousands, 
and  if  some  were  only  moderate  in  quality, 
especially  from  new  competitors,  the  best 
were  so  good  that  they  must  have  become 
useful  and  striking  object  lessons  for  the  un¬ 
learned, and  in  that  manner  alone  in  a  public 
way  helped  them  better  to  understand  what 
in  the  estimation  of  competent  judges  con¬ 
stitutes  excellence  and  quality  in  garden 
products.  But  apart  from  the  gathering 
which  invariably  brings  together  one  of 
the  largest  collections  of  visitors  of  the  year, 
and  mostly  of  plain  practicable  teachable 
people,  the  co-operative  movement  in  its 
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horticultural  aspects  must  be  exerting  con¬ 
siderable  and  highly  beneficial  influences 
amongst  myriads  of  workers  who  on  Satur¬ 
day  last  were  neither  exhibitors  at  or 
visitors  to  the  Palace. 

We  are  very  grateful  for  the  existence  of 
the  Palace  that  it  enables  gatherings  of  this 
important  nature  to  be  possible,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  co-operation  finds 
resulting  from  these  annual  festivals  power¬ 
ful  impulse.  We  hope  as  well  as  expect  to 
see  every  succeeding  year  that  the  average 
quality  of  the  exhibits  will  rise  to  higher 
excellence  although  now  so  generally  good. 


Judging  at  Flower  Shows. — The  more 
we  see  of  Flower  Show  Judgments, 
the  more  do  we  realise  the  need  there  is,  if 
such  a  realisation  be  possible,  of  some  sort 
of  consensus  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  judges 
as  shall  bring  judgments  somewhat  into 
harmony.  Even  now  do  we  often  see  at 
the  same  show  different  sets  of  judges 
basing  their  awards  on  totally  diverse 
aspects,  so  that  the  confusion  which  results 
is  positively  bewildering.  We  are  fully 
aware  that  even  in  dispensing  law  our 
judges  are  often  at  variance  in  their  deci¬ 
sions.  Still  legal  cases  offer  so  many 
different  aspects,  that  no  one  can  tell  how 
they  are  going  to  be  presented,  or  under 
what  varying  conditions  ;  hence  some  con¬ 
siderable  difference  of  opinion  seems  inevit¬ 
able.  But  when  the  matter  relates,  as  is 
the  case  with  flower  show  judging,  to  objects 
which  may  differ  in  degree  but  nothing 
else,  it  does  seem  as  if  any  material  varia¬ 
tion  in  decision  ought  not  to  be  possible. 

It  is  so  unfortunate  for  the  competitors 
that  they  never  know  how  to  take  the 
judges.  There  never  can  be  any  certainty 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  points  they  will 
favour,  or  the  line  they  will  take ;  so  that 
exhibiting  becomes  very  much  of  a  lottery, 
and  none  can  tell  just  how  things  will  turn 
out.  Why  on  earth  in  judging  flowers  or 
fruits,  or  vegetables,  or  combinations  of  all 
three  should  there  be  so  much  diversity. 
Would  it  be  possible  for  some  sort  of  par¬ 
liament  of  judges  to  meet  occasionally  to 
whom  could  be  referred  the  making  of 
judging  points  or  rules,  and  to  whom  also 
could  be  referred  decision  on  vall  disputed 
points.  The  thing  is  not  impossible  but 
there  would  be  no  power  to  enforce  such 
decisions  were  there  any  disposition  to 
object. 

It  ought  not  to  be  impossible  to  form  an 
institution  or  association  of  horticultural 
judges,  and  make  all  the  members  abide  by 
the  rules  of  judging  laid  down  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  and  perhaps  committees  of  flower 
shows  could  in  time  be  induced  to  refuse  to 
engage  any  as  judges  who  may  not  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  association.  The  matter  is 
worth  discussing,  and  we  should  like  to  see 
is  well  threshed  out. 


J^ahlias. — The  Flower  Show  Tournaments 
of  the  present  week  have  been  lavish 
of  beauty,  quality,  and  interest.  Still,  they 
will  by  no  means  have  exhausted  the 
capacities  of  the  Metropolis  to  furnish 
attractive  exhibitions  for  lovers  of  flowers 
or  other  garden  products.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  ensuing  week  will  be  held  the 
Great  Annual  Show  of  the  National  Dahlia 
Society  at  that  temple  of  Flora,  the 
Crystal  Palace,  where  it  is  certain  we  shall 
see  the  Dahlia  not  only  in  wonderful  pro¬ 
fusion,  but  also  in  almost  unusual  excel¬ 
lence.  We  are  having  a  fine  Dahlia  season 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  because  the  plants 
are  clean,  are  in  robust  health,  and  have 
now  ample  moisture  at  the  roots  to  sustain 
them. 

We  may  never  get  just  a  model  or  per¬ 
fect  season  for  any  flower,  but  at  least  this 


year  the  Dahlia  grower  has  little  to  com¬ 
plain  of.  Whether  from  a  florists’  point  of 
view  we  have  gained  anything  through  the 
general  introduction  of  Cactus  and  single 
forms  on  to  our  show  tables,  matters  little. 
There  is  so  much  of  room  for  all  classes  of 
flowers,  both  in  gardens  and  at  shows  in 
these  days,  that  we  rather  hail  with  satis¬ 
faction  the  introduction  of  sections  which, 
if  devoid  of  the  florists’  points,  yet  have 
for  us  and  for  the  general  public  so  much 
that  is  wondrously  beautiful. 

Without  doubt  Dahlia  exhibitions  owe 
very  much  to  their  diverse  sections,  because 
they  have  proved  to  be  so  capable  of 
awakening  renewed  interest  in  not  only  the 
Dahlia  generally, but  in  the  florists’  sections 
especially.  We  may  well  hope  to  see 
Dahlia  lovers  of  every  class  in  strong  force 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  2nd  and  3rd 
of  next  month,  and  there  will  be  a  further 
opportunity  to  admire  Dahlias  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium  the  following  week,  when 
to  the  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  that  of 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  will 
be  a  sort  of  second  and  without  doubt  a 
beautiful  addition. 


Vegetables. — “Ay,  sir,”  said  a  country 
Potato  grower  the  other  day, 
“  Taters  be  splendid  this  year,”  a  remark 
that  is  emphatically  true.  Farther  than 
that  we  have  had  to  listen  to  some  strongl)' 
expressed  regrets  that  the  once  promised 
Potato  Exhibition  at  Earl’s  Court  seems 
to  have  fallen  through  ;  as  it  is  believed 
that  a  Potato  show  this  season  would  have 
been  of  altogether  unusual  excellence. 
Whilst  agreeing  with  these  regrets  we 
may  nevertheless  express  a  hope  that 
just  what  the  management  at  Earl’s  Court 
is  doing  so  splendidly  for  fruit  this  week, 
it  may  yet  do  for  vegetables  general!}', 
for  the}'  as  a  class  of  garden  produce  are 
in  splendid  form  generally  this  year  ;  and 
it  is  noteworthy  that  there  are  some  new 
and  very  able  growers  coming  into  the 
field,  so  that  it  is  far  from  probable  that 
any  one  exhibitor  could  make  a  big  sweep 
in  various  classes. 

To  persons  not  much  accustomed  to 
vegetable  exhibitions  it  is  indeed  a  surprise 
to  find  what  a  fine  and  attractive  display 
they  make,  how  much  of  fine  form  and  of 
beauty  there  is  in  them.  Apart  from  the 
high  class  culture  shown  in  the  exhibits 
individually,  competitors  if  they  only  have 
elbow  room  set  their  products  up  so 
effectively  that  a  collection  thus  displayed 
often  makes  a  very  pleasing  as  well  as  a 
suggestive  picture.  We  do  strongly 
impress  upon  all  judges  that  in  awarding 
prizes  they  should  lay  the  greater  stress 
upon  form  and  beauty,  and  not  quite  so 
much  as  is  commonly  the  case  on  mere 
size  or  weight.  Judges  should  always  be 
something  more  intelligent  than  is  a  pair 
of  scales,  and  so  far  as  vegetables  are 
concerned  the  higher  the  standard  set  up 
by  judges  the  more  elevated  will  become 
the  aims  of  exhibitors  and  the  ideals  of  the 
the  public.  Truly  we  do  enjoy  a  grand 
vegetable  exhibition  ;  and  hope  yet  to  see 
such  a  one  in  London  this  season. 

• - - 

Baron  Schroder. —  The  name  of  this  greatly 
esteemed  patron  of  horticulture  is  included  in  the 
list  of  gentlemen  on  whom  Her  Majesty  has 
recently  conferred  the  honour  of  a  Baronetcy. 

Bulbs  for  the  London  Parks  — We  understand  that 
the  London  County  Council  have  accepted  the  tender 
of  Messrs.  F.  Miller  &  Co.,  267,  Fulham  Road,  S.W., 
for  the  supply  of  bulbs  for  planting  this  autumn  in 
all  the  parks  and  gardens  under  the  control  of  the 
Council. 

Peter  Lawson  &  Son,  Limited.  —  At  the  annual 
general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  this  company 
held  on  the  17th  inst  ,  the  report  as  issued  to  the 
shareholders  was  adopted,  and  a  dividend  of  10  per 


cent,  per  annum  was  declared  ;  £  1 ,500  was  added  to 
the  reserve  fund,  and  the  balance  of  ^2,974  12s.  gd. 
was  carried  forward  to  next  year.  The  retiring 
directors,  Mr.  Eastes  and  Mr.  Paterson,  were  re¬ 
elected,  and  Mr.  David  Syme,  the  present  manager  of 
the  company,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  board. 

The  Mourning  Cal  la. — Apparently  this  has  been 
given  in  German}'  as  the  common,  we  should  hardly 
say  popular,  name  to  a  plant  otherwise  known  as  Arum 
sanctam  because  it  comes  from  the  Holy  Land, 
where  its  its  worth  first  became  known  and  where 
it  was  collected.  It  has  the  habit  of  an  Arum  with 
arrow-shaped  leaves,  of  a  light  green  not  unlike 
those  of  Richardia  africana  variously  known  as  the 
Trumpet  Lily,  Lily  of  the  Nile,  &c.  The  spathe  is 
the  most  striking  feature  of  the  plant,  and  is  described 
as  of  a  shining  blackish  purple  above  and  green 
beneath,  while  it  measures  14  in.  to  iS  in.  in  length 
and  4  in.  wide.  A  coloured  figure  accompanying  a 
circular  sent  us  shows  the  spathe  to  be  of  a  deep 
maroon-crimson  above  and  greenish  yellow  beneath 
but  something  must  be  allowed  for  the  attempt  made 
by  the  artist  to  reproduce  the  colours.  It  is  being 
sent  out  by  Herr  C.  Deegen,  Kostritz,  Thuringia. 

Shooting  at  Apple  Stealers. — A  Saltburn  gardener 
was  last  week  committed  for  trial  on  the  charge  of 
unlawfully  shooting  at  one  John  Morgan,  who 
admitted  having  gone  to  the  defendant's  garden  with 
others  with  the  intention  of  stealing  Apples.  The 
complainant  stated  that  he  was  shot  in  both  legs  and 
one  arm,  and  it  was  submitted  for  the  defendant 
that  he  did  not  shoot  with  the  intent  to  do  any  harm, 
but  simply  with  a  view  to  frightening  depredators 
away. 

Progress  of  Begonias. — At  the  Begonia  conference 
held  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  at  Chiswick,  on  Tuesday  last,  Dr.  Masters 
said  that  twenty-five  years  ago  anyone  might  have 
travelled  the  world  over,  including  the  Cordilleras 
of  South  America  or  the  Himalayas  for  the  matter  of 
that,  but  he  would  have  failed  to  find  anything  like 
what  the  visitors  to  the  conference  saw  before  them. 
The  hybridists  who  had  wrought  the  improvement 
had  produced  not  only  a  new  species,  but  a  new 
genus,  so  different  was  the  structure  of  the  double 
flowers  by  comparison  with  those  of  the  wildings. 
Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch  said  that  the  improvement  in 
Begonias  had  made  immense  strides  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  but  he  hoped  that  the  progress  to 
be  reported  at  the  end  of  the  next  quarter  of  a 
century  would  even  be  greater,  and  with  that  end  in 
view  he  urged  amateurs  to  take  up  their  cultivation, 
and  by  cross-breeding  and  hybridising,  encourage 
and  help  forward  the  great  movement. 

The  Prime  Minister  on  Small  Holdings. — Addressing 
his  neighbours  and  friends  at  the  Hawarden  Flower 
Show  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  Gladstone  said  there  were  few 
things  of  more  unmixed  advantage  to  the  community 
than  the  local  prosecution  of  these  most  laudable  un¬ 
dertakings  for  drawing  from  the  earth  in  the  small 
holdings  and  gardens  of  the  country  the  fruits,  the 
vegetables,  the  flowers  that  itis  capable  of  yielding  in  a 
degree  and  upon  a  scale  far  greater  now  than  in 
former  times,  far  greater  he  hoped,  in  the  near  future 
than  it  is  now.  It  was  at  one  time  a  sad  spectacle 
to  notice  in  this  country  the  absence  of  small  hold¬ 
ings  and  of  gardens.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
day  is  approaching  when  these  will  become 
universal.  We  have  in  the  last  session  of 
Parliament  passed  a  law  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  multiplication  of  these  holdings  ;  it  is  very  far 
indeed  from  being  a  perfect  law — but  we  hope  to 
mend  it,  and  that,  I  even  trust,  perhaps  in  the  course 
of  next  year.  Be  that  as  it  may,  be  assured  that  there 
are  few  subjects  more  closely  connected  with  the 
health,  the  happiness,  the  comfort,  and  even  the 
morality  of  the  country  than  the  careful  cultivation 
and  the  careful  multiplication  of  these  small  holdings 
all  over  the  country. 

Lilium  Warei. — The  different  species  of  Lily  give  a 
long  season  of  bloom,  and  the  amount  of  variety  they 
present  is  also  a  great  feature  in  their  favour.  The 
flowers  of  the  Lily  under  notice  are  golden-yellow  with¬ 
out  any  spots  whatever  ;  they  are  also  pendent,  with 
revolute  segments, and  both  distinct  and  beautiful  when 
at  their  best.  The  stems  attain  a  height  of  3  ft.,  and 
are  furnished  with  lanceolate  leaves  in  whorls,  and 
terminate  in  a  raceme  of  four  to  six  flowers.  It 
bloomed  a  short  time  ago  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  T 
S  Ware,  Hale  Farm,  Tottenham. 
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MY  HOLIDAY  ON  THE 

CONTINENT. 

(Concluded  from  page  802 .) 

My  next  visit  was  to  Messrs.  Haage  &  Schmidt, 
who,  in  addition  to  a  large  seed  growing  garden,  have 
a  great  deal  of  glass,  and  grow  probably  the  largest 
collection  cf  Cactus  in  the  world.  I  asked  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  and  an  English  gardener  was  at  once  sent 
round  with  me.  Passing  through  Fern  houses,  and 
Palm  and  Caladium  houses,  I  was  much  struck  with 
a  plant  growing  on  a  brick  wall,  which  proved  to  be 
Pothos  celatocaulis  I  found  that  it  had  its  root  on 
a  piece  of  wood  like  an  Orchid,  and  climbed  against 
the  wall,  the  leaves  lapping  over  one  another  like 
tiles  on  a  roof,  and  lying  against  it  as  flat  as  if  glued 
there.  It  is  a  self-attaching  climber.  The  Cactus 
were  growing  in  the  open  in  frames  or  in  high  lean- 
tos  out  of  which  the  glass  had  been  taken.  There 
was  one  stem  of  Cereus  validus  at  least  16  feet  long. 
Avery  fine  collection  of  the  hedgehog  sort,  the  old 
man  varieties  of  Mamillaria  and  Pilocereus,  some 
fine  Bishops’  Hats  (Astrophytum),  in  fact,  a  very  fine 
and  remarkable  collection.  Nothing  seems  to  come 
amiss  to  Messrs.  Haage  &  Schmidt  ;  there  is  hardly 
a  plant  known  that  they  do  not  grow. 

Half  way  through  the  houses  a  gentleman  joined 
us  whom  I  afterwards,  when  at  the  Cactus  frames, 
found  to  be  Mr.  Smith  himself  ;  and  from  this  point 
he  alone  took  me  over  the  establishment.  Never 
have  I  had  before  such  an  intellectual  gardening 
treat.  He  spoke  English  most  fluently,  and  had  that 
rare  charm  of  being  able  to  impart  knowledge  in  the 
most  modest  way.  He  showed  me  the  aquatic 
plants;  and  here  I  found  growing  in  ordinary  frames, 
cemented  so  as  to  hold  the  water,  specimens  of  all 
kinds  small  and  great.  1  will  only  mention  two  : 
Victoria  Regia,  which  had  been  in  bloom  the  week 
before,  and  the  leaf  of  which  was  3  ft.  10  in.  across, 
and  Euryale  ferox,  with  a  leaf  of  about  the  same  size. 
After  this  we  shall  be  having  advertised,  “  Every 
man  his  own  Kew  Garden.  Victoria  Regia  frames 
for  villa  residences,  price  complete,  /q.  Apply,  etc.” 
From  the  frames  we  went  into  the  annual  gardens  or 
fields,  and  had  a  look  at  some  of  the  Asters,  which 
were  just  commencing  to  bloom  (August  10th). 

I  was  much  pleased  with  a  bed  of  Iceland  Poppies 
of  three  colours,  many  of  the  flowers  being  double. 
I  understood  that  the  orange  coloured  plants  throw 
the  most  double  seed,  but  that  not  above  40  per  cent, 
can  be  relied  on  for  double  flowers.  Messrs.  Haage 
&  Schmidt  publish  a  catalogue  containing  upwards 
of  11,700  different  kinds  of  seeds.  It  is  indeed  a 
work  of  reference.  It  is  stated  that  Luther,  who 
was  a  fervent  botanist,  used  to  devote  his  time  when 
at  Erfurt  first  to  prayer,  and  after  to  the  study  of 
the  then  catalogue  of  the  ancestors  of  Messrs.  Haage 
&  Schmidt.  Anyhow  the  young  German  gardeners 
now  always  obtain  a  copy  of  the  catalogue  as  a  text 
book  of  the  names  of  flowers. 

Before  leaving  Erfurt  I  went  over  the  gardens  of 
Mr.  J.  C.  Schmidt,  who  is  known  throughout 
Germany  for  his  cut  flowers.  Here  I  found  ever¬ 
lasting  flowers  laid  out  on  tables  to  dry  in  the  sun. 
A  very  fine  lot  of  Palm  houses  containing  excellent 
plants  of  Cycas,  the  leases  of  which  are  used  singly 
at  funerals  having  a  small  bouquet  attached  to  the 
end.  I  was  told  that  there  were  some  2,000  large 
Cycas  plants  in  the  houses,  and  about  3,000  small 
ones.  In  the  large  Palm  house  was  a  fine  specimen 
of  Nicotiana  colossea,  grown  from  a  cutting  last 
year.  It  had  just  done  flowering  and  must  have 
been  16  ft.  high,  with  a  stalk  3  in.  thick.  Here  they 
were  growing  a  large  number  of  Cucumbers,  Prescott 
Wonder  being  the  chief  favourite  in  Germany. 

In  the  gardens  there  were  a  great  many  of  the 
Japanese  climbing  Cucumber,  which  seemed  to  be 
very  prolific.  They  were  grown  on  three  poles  placed 
in  a  pyramid.  I  understand  that  this  was  the 
greatest  success  of  all  the  novelties  of  last  year.  Mr. 
N.  Schmidt  is  a  large  Rose  grower  also,  having  about 
100  acres  of  Roses  and  Briers.  There  are  probably 
some  fifty  other  establishments  at  Erfurt,  of  whom  I 
know  Messrs.  Heinemann  and  Mr.  Lorenz  publish 
English  catalogues,  but  I  had  not  time  to  pay  any 
further  visits.  I  may  say  that  the  Begonias  I  saw  in 
all  the  houses  were  very  poor  indeed  by  the  side  of 
what  we  grow  at  home,  and  the  Gloxinias  on  the  con¬ 
trary  were  very  fine. 

Nancy. 

From  Erfurt  I  travelled  to  Nancy  to  see  what  Mr. 
Lemoine  had  to  show.  His  garden  is  small  but  very 


prolific.  I  noted  a  fine  bed  of  Ceanothus,  some  thii  ty 
varieties,  some  flowering,  but  mostly  past  ;  a  very 
fine  collection  of  Fuchsias  in  potsoutside  ;  and  a  very 
good  bed  of  Begonia  Layfayette  and  another  of  Ful- 
gens,  both  of  which  do  well  in  the  hot  sun.  The 
Gladioli  were  just  coming  nicely  into  bloom,  and 
were  a  sight  quite  worth  the  visit,  all  colours  and 
hues,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  perennial 
Phloxes,  which  were  just  in  their  prime.  The  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  for  which  the  house  is  so  famed,  were 
mostly  over,  but  from  the  remains  one  could  see  that 
great  and  special  attention  had  been  given  to  the 
plants.  I  noticed  a  fine  border  of  Heliotrope,  of  all 
colours,  growing  about  3  ft.  6  in.  high.  It  appears 
to  be  not  quite  so  sweet-scented  as  the  ordinary  kind, 
and  was  obtained,  Mr.  Lemoine  told  me,  by  cross¬ 
ing  the  ordinary  Heliotrope  with  the  Peruvian. — 
J .  C.  St ogdon. 

- -j. - 

PELARGONIUMS. 

The  original  confusion  of  the  two  genera,  Geranium 
and  Pelargonium  was  due  to  the  great  Linnaeus  him¬ 
self,  who  failed  to  see  that  the  distinctions  were  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  creation  of  separate  genera.  Succeed¬ 
ing  botanists,  even  in  the  early  numbers  of  the 
Botanical  Magazine  described  Pelargoniums  under  the 
name  of  Geraniums  ;  and  your  correspondent,  "A.D.", 
at  p.  801,  knows  probably  as  well  as  most  of  us  do 
that  when  once  a  garden  plant  gets  distributed 
under  a  name,  whether  erroneous  or  otherwise,  it  is 
almost'impossible  to  correct  a  wrong  one,  especially 
after  it  has  become  familiarised  with  gardeners  and 
the  people  generally.  Probably  relatively  few  of  the 
public  who  speak  of  Geraniums  when  it  means 
Pelargoniums  would  recognise  a  plant  of  the  former 
if  they  saw  it. 

A  Geranium  has  regular  flowers,  and  ten  perfect 
stamens,  while  a  Pelargonium  has  irregular  flowers, 
five  to  seven  perfect  stamens,  and  a  nectary  or  tube 
running  down  the  side  of  the  pedicel  of  every  flower. 
There  are  other  important  distinctions,  but  the  above 
should  serve  at  a  glance  to  put  the  public  in  the  right 
track  if  at  all  observant.  Florists  have  indeed 
altered  the  flowers  by  making  them  regular  and  as 
round  as  a  shilling,  but  the  other  characters  remain 
the  same.  Both  genera  belong  to  different  groups  of 
the  same  family.  The  confusion  of  common  names, 
spoken  of  by  “A.  D." ,  is  augmented  when  to  the  above 
an  intermediate  genus  is  added,  namely,  the  Heron’s 
Bill  (Erodium),  which  has  five  perfect  stamens,  and 
the  flowers  of  some  species  slightly  irregular. 

The  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  were  derived  from 
P.  peltatum,  a  name  applied  by  botanists  owing  to 
the  stalk  being  inserted  on  the  back  of  the  leaf  not 
at  its  base.  The  popular  name  of  Ivy-leaved  had 
evidently  been  applied  after  the  plants  were  getting 
common  in  cultivation.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say 
with  certainty  how  many  species  were  used  in  the 
creation  of  the  so-called  zonal  race,  but  it  is  pretty 
much  within  the  truth  to  say  that  P.  zonale  and  P. 
inquinans  were  largely  used,  the  former  giving  rise 
to  the  characteristic  horse-shoe  shaped  zone  on  the 
leaves,  and  the  latter  to  those  without  any  zone  at 
all.  Then  again  there  are  varieties  in  which  the 
zone  is  very  feebly  displayed,  a  fact  that  creates  no 
surprise  seeing  how  great  the  intercrossing  has  been. 
The  golden  and  silver  tricolors,  the  bronzes,  the 
bicolors  and  the  golden  leaved  varieties  all  belong 
to  the  zonal  group  and  have  been  selected  on  account 
of  this  variation  of  colour  in  the  leaves.  It  would 
be  rash  to  state  that  no  others  but  P.  zonale  and  P. 
inquinans  have  been  used  in  the  parentage  of  the 
above  medley  group,  but  with  the  hundreds  of 
hybridists  that  must  have  been  busy  with  the 
Pelargoniums  in  the  early  days  of  their  introduction, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  pedigrees  of  the  progeny 
must  now  be  largely  scattered  to  the  winds  on  the 
death  of  the  hybridists  themselves. 

The  large  show  and  fancy  Pelargoniums,  some¬ 
times  termed  French  or  stage  Pelargoniums,  were 
derived  from  P.  cucullatum.  The  so-called  regal  or 
decorative  varieties,  as  well  as  the  double  or  semi¬ 
double  varieties,  are  also  of  this  strain.  Old- 
fashioned  things  like  Rollison’s  Unique  must  not  be 
overlooked,  as  they  were  entirely  different  and  re¬ 
called  the  appearance  of  the  Oak-leaved  Pelargonium 
quercifolium,  which  might  have  been  one  of  the 
parents.  The  creeping  stemmed  and  silver  leaved 
Manglesi  and  the  variegated  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
speaking  from  memory,  have  affinity  with  the  Ivy¬ 
leaved  section,  which  is  now  itself  getting  more  or 
less  mixed  with  other  types.  Several  other  species 


are  grown  entirely  for  the  sake  of  their  agreeably 
scented  foliage,  and  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
altered  from  the  originals  in  any  way.  They  include 
P.  Radula,  P.  denticulatum,  P.  tomenlosum.  P. 
fragrans,  and  others  ;  but  the  above  are  the  most 
common,  and  some  of  them  are  largely  grown  for 
market  purposes. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  Geraniums  and  Pelar¬ 
goniums  belong  to  different  tribes  of  the  same  family, 
and  so  do  Tropaeolums,  Balsams,  and  Oxalis. — F. 

- — - 

BEGONIAS  AT  BEXLEY 

HEATH. 

There  is  now  a  fine  display  of  tuberous  Begonias  at 
the  Begonia  Nursery,  Crook  Lodge,  Bexley  Heath, 
where  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  grows  the  bulk  of  his  stock. 
Ihere  are  three  houses  filled  with  large  plants,  in 
which  the  display  is  now  a  gorgeous  one.  Several  other 
houses  are  filled  with  young  plants,  either  seedlings 
or  cuttings  in  various  stages  of  development,  and  in 
the  grounds  around  the  houses  are  small  seedlings 
planted  out  wherever  a  small  piece  of  ground  can  be 
had.  A  short  distance  away  is  a  piece  of 
nursery  ground  consisting  of  heavy  yellow  loam,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  planted  with  Begonia  seed¬ 
lings  sown  in  January  and  planted  out  in  June  In 
this  place  alone  are  200,000  seedlings  in  beds  about 
100  ft.  long,  about  two  or  three  beds  of  each  colour 
being  planted.  The  season  not  having  been  favour¬ 
able  to  the  growth  of  seedlings,  they  are  not  very 
large,  but  many  fine  varieties  both  single  and  double 
may  be  detected  in  the  beds.  A  fine  strain  of  bronzy 
yellow  kinds  have  been  raised  as  the  result  of  cross¬ 
ing.  Altogether  the  strain  is  a  fine  one. 

In  front  of  Crook  Lodge  are  some  charming  little 
beds  of  double  varieties  very  suitable  for  the  purpose, 
including  the  Marquis  of  Stafford,  doublerosy  scarlet, 
of  small  size  and  Miss  French,  a  very  fioriferous 
creamy  white  variety  with  larger  flowers.  In  one  of 
the  houses  is  a  set  of  varieties  with  salmon,  sulphur 
and  white  flowers  suitable  for  basket  work. 

Single  Varieties. 

The  named  varieties  are  of  course  all  in  the  houses, 
and  a  charming  display  the  single  ones  make. 
The  purest  white  perhaps  is  Purity,  but  Bexley  White 
is  perhaps  a  finer  thing  with  large  flowers  and  broad 
leaves.  Goliath  is  suffused  with  orange  on  yellow 
and  is  darker  in  the  centre.  A  fine  blush  white  is 
Pride  of  Bexley.  A  clear  bright  yellow  is  Velleda, 
with  broad  foliage,  and  the  latter  is  also  characteristic 
of  Devonia,  with  orbicular  yellow  flowers  tinted  with 
bronze.  The  finest  orange  we  noted  was  Perfection, 
with  bright  uniform  orange,  orbicular  flowers.  A 
bright  scarlet  is  Superba,  and  Challenger  has  maroon 
crimson  flowers  deepest  in  bud.  On  the  contrary 
Dean  Swift  has  soft  scarlet- red  flowers.  A  dwarf 
sort  is  Crimson  Bedder,  about  12  in.  high  with  medium 
sized  crimson  scarlet  flowers. 

A  very  choice  thing  in  its  way  is  a  large  bright 
yellow  flowered  variety  named  Sovereign,  with  large 
huge  leaves  veined  with  silvery  lines  like  an  Anthu- 
rium.  On  the  other  hand  Shelly  is  suitable  for  basket 
work,  having  deep  red,  white-centred  flowers  droop¬ 
ing  on  long  stalks.  Very  distinct  also  is  Bicolor,  a 
sulphur  variety  with  a  rose  edge.  Grandiflora  has 
large,  deep  scarlet  flowers,  produced  on  stems  about 
six  inches  high.  A  pretty  variety  is  Novelty,  with 
carmine  flowers  and  a  white  centre.  The  quantity 
of  flowers  produced  by  the  bright  scarlet  Aurora  is 
wonderful.  Angola  is  also  fioriferous  with  somewhat 
drooping  deep  pink  flowers.  The  bright  j'ellow 
blooms  of  Felicia  are  borne  in  drooping  cymes  and 
in  quantity.  Very  choice  is  Sunset,  with  the  flowers 
scarlet  externally  and  orange  internally.  Distinction 
is  in  the  way  of  Novelty,  with  carmine  flowers  and  a 
small  white  centre. 

Doubles. 

The  double  varieties  are  also  very  numerous,  and  the 
most  of  the  finest  are  collected  together  in  one  house, 
but  others  in  great  numbers  are  to  be  seen  in  several 
of  the  houses  in  all  stages  of  growth,  both  seedlings 
and  cuttings.  A  large  quantity  of  Duchess  of  Teck 
is  conspicuous  in  one  of  the  houses  by  its  large 
primrose  flowers,  bronzy  stems,  and  dark  green 
leaves.  They  were  raised  from  cuttings  last  year 
and  are  now  approaching  their  best  condition.  The 
Duke  of  Teck  has  bright  scarlet  flowers  of  great 
depth  with  broad  guards,  and  is  considered  by  Mr. 
Ware  as  the  finest  double  in  cultivation.  A  soft 
primrose  variety  with  broad  sepals  is  Baronne  de 
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St.  Didier.  Those  of  Hecla  are  warm  rose,  and  the 
sepals  arranged  round  a  single  centre.  A  charming 
Camellia  formed  flower  is  Miss  Jeannie  Fell,  of  a 
deep  red  and  very  neat.  Princess  May  is  similar  in 
form,  but  the  flowers  are  white  and  somewhat  crimped. 
A  very  deep  flower  is  Victory  and  bright  scarlet. 
The  huge  flower  named  Triumph  is  deep  red.  A 
pleasing  variety  is  Alba  Magna,  with  one  centre  and 
broad  crimped  white  petals. 

A  choice  and  striking  flower  is  Mrs.  F.  Fell, 
salmon-pink  in  the  centre,  fading  to  salmon.  Picotee 
is  pale  pink  with  a  rose  edge,  and  long  outer  sepals. 
Charming  also  is  Claribel,  of  medium  size,  and 
salmon  with  a  white  centre.  In  the  same  style 
is  Viscountess  Cranbrook,  with  rose  flowers  tinted 
with  scarlet  and  a  white  centre.  Baroda  is  bright 
salmon  with  nodding  flowers.  A  bold  bright  scarlet 
is  Henshaw  Russell.  Beauty  of  Belgrove  is  rose 
shaded  with  white.remindingusof  the  Rose  La  France. 
Triomphe  de  Nancy  is  pale  sulphur  with  a  primrose 
centre.  Comtesse  O'Gorman  has  a  bright  yellow 
centre.  A  distinct  thing  is  Solferino,  sulphur  tinted 
vith  salmon.  Very  floriferous  and  suitable  for  basket 
work  is  Miss  Partridge,  with  soft  yellow  flowers  on 
long,  perfectly  pendent  stalks.  A  curious  mixture 
of  rose,  salmon,  and  yellow,  more  or  less  striped,  is 
Sericea. 

A  huge  deep  rose  flowered  variety  is  Manora. 
Aurecole  is  soft  salmon  shaded  with  yellow ;  and 
Couronne  is  soft  scarlet-rose.  Alice  Crousse  is 
noticeable  for  its  soft  pink  flowers,  small  centre  and 
broad  guards.  Lafayette,  with  small  brilliant  scarlet 
freely  produced  flowers,  is  suitable  for  bedding.  The 
nodding  flowers  of  Procida  are  blush-white.  There 
are  several  seedlings  of  great  merit,  but  we  were 
particularly  taken  with  one  of  last  year’s  raising.  It 
has  Camellia  formed  flowers  of  a  uniform  pink,  and 
all  the  sepals  are  regularly  recurved  around  a 
common  centre.  Others  have  yellow  bronzed  flowers, 
scarlet  with  wavy  sepals,  and  soft  salmon  with  a 
white  centre.  All  the  plants  are  grown  in  48,'  32, 
and  24-size  pots,  the  last  named  being  the  largest. 


THE  PORTLAND  NUR¬ 

SERY,  READING. 

Referring  again  to  the  visit  I  recently  paid  to 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  at  Reading,  I  cannot  help 
saying  that  the  outdoor  grounds  are  as  full  of  objects 
of  interest  as  the  glasshouses.  There  are  no  vacant 
j  aces  of  ground,  but  if  a  crop  is  cleared  away 
another  at  once  takes  its  place.  And  there  are  no 
weeds  to  be  seen ;  the  same  order  and  neatness 
which  prevails  within  doors  is  just  as  noticeable  out¬ 
side  ;  good  cultivation  and  close  attention  can  be 
discerned  on  every  hand. 

One  feature  which  claimed  attention  waj  a  large 
batch  of  the  new  Nemesia  Strumosa  Suttoni  with 
its  distinct,  striking  and  chameleon-hued  flowers  as 
various  in  tint  as  they  are  interesting  to  the  sight. 
Of  its  extremely  showy  and  unique  character  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  and  if  it  proves  of  easy  cultivation 
it  is  certain  to  become  very  popular. - 

In  cold  frames  Calceolarias,  and  Primula  sinensis 
from  summer  sown  seeds  are  coming  on  remarkably 
well,  and  the  plants  will  be  seen  to  advantage  in  the 
late  autumn  and  winter.  From  the  seed  pans  or 
pots,  the  young  plants  are  pricked  off  into  boxes  and 
tins,  which  rest  upon  inverted  flower  pots,  and  are 
thus  raised  above  the  ground  level,  and  so  prevent 
the  ingress  of  vermin. 

Next  came  under  notice  a  large  bed  of  Carnations 
in  full  bloom,  many  of  the  plants  quite  dwarf, 
wonderfully  free,  and  not  given  to  hang  down  their 
heads,  but  holding  them  up  fearlessly  and  erect. 
These  are  admirable  qualities  in  border  Carnations  ; 
for  to  be  effective  the  plants  should  be  dwarf,  stocky, 
free  of  bloom,  and  the  individual  flowers  not  too 
large.  There  is  danger  just  now  of  the  introduction 
of  a  race  of  tall  growing  Carnations  of  lanky  growth, 
the  flowers  large  but  with  a  tendency  to  hang  their 
heads  as  if  suffering  from  a  spinal  complaint  or 
some  such  affection,  or  perhaps  from  undue  modesty 
at  finding  themselves  in  such  exalted  positions. 

Near  these  is  a  batch  of  strong  growing  Holly¬ 
hocks,  seedlings  obtained  from  seeds  sown  in 
February  last,  nearly  every  one  of  which  will  bloom 
this  season.  We  used  to  sow  Hollyhock  seeds  in 
May  and  June,  and  see  the  bloom  in  the  May  follow¬ 
ing.  Now  by  sowing  in  a  gentle  heat  in  January  or 
early  in  February,  growing  on  the  seedlings,  harden¬ 
ing  them  off,  and  getting  them  out  in  the  open  as 


soon  as  possible,  the  grower  is  able  to  see  something 
of  their  quality  the  same  season. 

Turning  from  the  contemplation  of  this  bed  of 
Hollyhocks,  the  eye  was  attracted  by  a  patch  of  a 
very  fine  white  Lobelia  of  the  Erinus  speciosa 
section  that  seemed  to  have  first-rate  properties  and 
free  from  the  slightest  tint  of  blue.  Near  to  this  is  a 
bed  of  varieties  of  the  Marvel  of  Peru  —  Mirabilis 
Jalapa — and  which  received  its  common  name,  pro¬ 
bably,  from  having  come  in  the  first  instance  from 
America,  as  at  that  time  everything  brought  from  the 
New  World  was  considered  marvellous.  In  the 
light,  sandy  soil  of  the  Portland  Nursery  this  fine 
ornamental  plant,  now  too  much  neglected,  does 
remarkably  well,  forming  charming  bushes  and 
blooming  with  great  freedom.  The  roots  should  be 
lifted  in  the  autumn,  dried  a  little  and  kept  through 
the  winter  in  the  same  way  as  Dahlias. 

The  Phlox  Drummondii  were  very  fine  indeed,  and 
here  can  be  seen  two  distinct  sections — the  first 
what  is  known  as  the  large-flowering  or  grandiflora 
type  ;  the  other  the  dwarf  compact.  What  delight¬ 
ful  beds  both  make,  and  with  what  a  prodigality  of 
blossom  the  plants  reward  the  cultivator.  There 
has  never  yet  been  raised  a  Verbena  which  can  touch 
P.  D.  splendens  grandiflora  as  a  bedding  plant — the 
raiser  of  this  deserved  a  peerage.  The  more  I  see  of 
the  beauty  of  Phlox  Drummondii  the  more  I  admire 
it  as  an  effective  bedding  plant.  There  are  several 
bold  and  striking  colours,  such  as  white,  crimson, 
rose,  carmine,  scarlet,  purple,  etc.,  and  some  striped 
varieties  ;  and  the  colours  come  pretty  true  from 
seed.  A  large  bed  of  the  grandiflora  type,  edged 
with  the  compact  varieties,  would  be  a  floral  sen¬ 
sation.  I  strongly  recommend  the  compact  types 
for  small  gardens,  and  the  colours  are  delightful. 

And  then,  as  free  flowering  hardy  annuals  to  cut 
from,  what  can  compare  with  the  Indian  Pinks,  D. 
chinensis,  and  its  fine  variety  Heddewigii.  Compact 
in  growth,  marvellously  free,  and  the  strains  here 
very  fine,  it  seems  impossible  to  wish  for  anything  - 
better  ;  yet  better  will  doubtless  come  some  day. 
But  Indian  Pinks  must  be  well  grown  :  treat  them 
generously,  and  they  heap  up  their  fine  blossoms  in 
happy  plenteousness ;  starve  them  and  they  dis¬ 
appoint.  Among  the  cut  flowers  shown  at  the  co¬ 
operative  flower  show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on 
Saturday,  were  the  Indian  Pinks,  and  they  formed 
delightful  bunches. 

And  then  the  Petunias  and  Verbenas.  To  get  an 
idea  of  the  value  of  a  Petunia  or  a  Verbena  as  floral 
objects,  the  plants  should  be  seen  as  they  appear  at 
Reading — isolated,  and  standing  two  or  three  feet 
apart.  Why,  the  possibilities  of  an  individual  are 
startling.  We  plant  Petunias  and  Verbenas  in  beds 
thickly,  but  we  can  never  in  that  way  realise  what 
an  individual  plant  is  capable  of.  But  plant  them 
out  as  is  done  at  Reading,  the  rows  a  yard  apart,  and 
the  plants  two  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  and  then  they 
are  seen  at  their  best.  While  I  like  the  smaller 
flowered  striped  Petunias  best  for  bedding,  and 
especially  that  section  known  as  Sutton’s  Dwarf,  the 
larger  flowered  varieties,  double  and  single,  as  seen 
here,  are  wonderfully  good  and  striking  in  appear¬ 
ance.  I  had  begun  to  lose  an  interest  in  the  Verbena 
as  a  bedding  plant,  but  the  plants  here  with  their 
striking  heads  of  fine  flower  assured  me  that  if  only 
the  Verbena  be  subjected  to  good  cultivation,  it  is 
yet  an  admirable  bedding  plant,  and  this  strain 
grown  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  has  been  so  welj 
selected  that  distinct  colours — blue,  white,  mauve 
scarlet,  striped,  etc. — come  quite  true  from  seeds’ 
Going  back  to  the  Petunia,  I  may  mention  one  of 
the  most  useful  and  effective  bedders  in  the  single 
carmine — dwarf,  compact,  and  very  free. 

A  golden  Composite,  named  Leptosyne  maritima,  a 
half-hardy  annual  producing  large  yellow  flowers  on 
a  long  stalk,  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  garden 
for  cutting  purposes  It  grows  to  a  height  of  2^  ft. 
to  3  ft.  Gaillardias  were  very  fine  indeed,  and  sin¬ 
gularly  free.  Here  is  the  old  Matricaria  in- 
odora  flore  pleno  in  large  bushes  producing  an 
abundance  of  pure  white  double  flowers,  from  which 
hundreds  might  have  been  cut,  the  blossoms  greatly 
resembling  those  of  a  miniature  Pompon  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum.  The  Alonsoas  were  very  good  also  ;  charming 
plants  which  have  fallen  sadly  into  neglect. 

Beds  of  tall  and  Tom  Thumb  Antirrhinums  of 
excellent  quality  were  admirable,  the  morning  sun 
touching  up  their  brilliant  hues  with  great  radiance. 
If  anyone  desires  two  charming  half-hardy  peren¬ 
nials,  let  them  grow  Anagallis  Philiipsii,  a  grand 


shade  of  blue,  and  Garibaldi,  scarlet,  both  very  fine 
indeed. 

Stocks  and  Asters  are  late  ;  successional  sowings 
had  to  be  made,  but  there  will  be  a  great  display 
early  in  September.  Zinnias  were  very  fine  indeed, 
as  exhibition  flowers  nothing  could  be  finer.  There 
are  many  beds  of  Pansies  which  will  stand  over  as 
spring  trials.  The  Portulaccas  are  getting  brilliant 
under  the  summer  sunshine,  when  their  rich  colours 
are  seen  to  the  best  advantage. 

Finally,  there  is  a  remarkable  trial  of  3,000  plants 
of  Tomatos,  all  doing  very  well.  Such  an  out-door 
plantation  has  never  before,  perhaps,  been  attempted 
in  this  country,  and  what  an  opportunity  it  affords 
for  comparison. 

In  penning  such  a  rapid  sketch  as  the  foregoing  it 
is  inevitable  something  worthy  of  notice  should  be 
passed  over.  I  have  simply  endeavoured  to  indicate 
a  few  things  that  are  of  great  value  in  the  garden.  I 
do  not  know  what  arrangements  Messrs.  Sutton  & 
Sons  make  as  to  the  admission  of  gardeners  to  their 
Portland  Nursery  ;  but  1  am  quite  certain  that  a  few 
hours  spent  here  on  a  summer  day  would  greatly  en- 
arge  the  knowledge  of  gardeners,  as  well  as  afford 
them  much  pleasurable  enjoyment. — R.  D. 

- - 

HYDE  PARK. 

The  summer  bedding  in  Hyde  Park,  mostly  concen¬ 
trated  along  the  side  of  Park  Lane,  may  now  be  con¬ 
sidered  at  its  best,  although  some  of  the  Pelargoniums 
have  suffered  through  the  recent  heavy  rainfall.  An 
interesting  feature  of  it  is  the  extent  to  which  Fuch¬ 
sias  are  used,  and  likewise  bedding  Violas  as 
edgings  and  groundwork.  Carpet  bedding  is  by  no 
means  extensive,  but  the  few'  beds  are  well  executed 
and  neatly  kept.  The  plants  on  the  grass  in  isolated 
specimens  or  groups  remind  us  of  what  is  more  ex¬ 
tensively  done  in  the  parks  at  Paris,  and  is  an 
interesting  feature. 

To  the  west  of  the  Grosvenor  Gate  the  beds  are  in 
single  file  on  one  side  of  the  path.  Commencing  at 
the  west  end  and  proceeding  eastwards,  a  noticeable 
bed  consists  of  Fuchsia  Mrs.  Rundell  on  a  ground¬ 
work  of  Viola  Beauty  of  Chipping  Norton,  a  free 
flowering  dark  blue  variety  extensively  used  both  in 
beds  and  on  the  borders.  Near  this  is  a  bed  of  the 
tuberous  Begonia  Lady  Stanhope,  with  soft  red 
flowers  produced  in  great  profusion  A  crimson-red 
Chrysanthemum  named  Scarlet  Gem  is  also  very 
profusely  in  flower.  Rev.  F.  Atkinson  and  Henry 
Jacoby  are  very  floriferous  Pelargoniums,  each 
occupying  an  oblong  bed  ;  the  former  is  somew'hat 
lighter  in  colour  than  the  latter,  but  otherwdse 
similar.  A  pretty  combination  is  a  circular  bed  of 
Fuchsia  gracilis  variegata  and  Acacia  lophantha  on 
a  groundwork  of  Begonias  and  Alternantheras.  On 
a  similar  plan  is  an  oblong  bed  of  Fuchsia  gracilis 
variegata  and  Dracaena  congesta  on  a  groundw'ork 
of  Viola  Beauty  of  Chipping  Norton.  A  bed  of  the 
magenta  pink  Pelargonium  Lucy  is  also  floriferous. 
Then  come  beds  of  Fuchsia  Earl  of  Beaconsfield, 
Marinka  and  Dunrobin  Castle,  the  latter  being  a 
graceful  dwarf  plant  with  a  profusion  of  flowers.  A 
circular  bed  of  the  bright  yellow  Chrysanthemum 
Precocite  is  also  in  prime  condition. 

East  of  the  Grosvenor  Gate  and  leading  from 
thence  to  the  Stanhope  gate  the  greater  number  of 
the  beds  are  concentrated  in  double  file  on  the  right 
hand  side  and  in  a  single  row  upon  the  left.  On  the 
right  are  two  beds  of  Fuchsia  Madame  Corneilsson, 
about  3  ft.  high,  on  a  groundwork  of  Viola  lilacina 
edged  with  Iresine  Lindeni  and  Fuchsia  Meteor,  the 
latter  being  pegged  down.  Two  beds  on  the  left  at 
distant  intervals  are  filled  with  a  mixture  of  subjects 
including  Chrysanthemum  Precocite,  C.  Scarlet  Gem, 
Lilium  speciosum  ;  Campanula  pyramidalis,  and  its 
white  variety  ;  Calceolaria  amplexicaulis,  &c.  A 
circular  bed  of  the  blush  Chrysanthemum  La 
Nymphe  is  also  at  its  best.  A  little  farther  on  is  a 
bold  bed  of  scarlet  seedling  Begonias. 

Another  mixture  consists  of  Ivy-leaved  Pelar¬ 
goniums  2  ft.  high  and  Fuchsias  3  ft.  to  3^  ft.  high, 
having  the  lower  part  of  their  stems  covered  with 
Petunias.  A  bed  of  Fuchsias  is  planted  between 
with  African  Marigolds  and  Viola  Mrs.  Turner,  the 
latter  being  of  a  pale  lavender  and  white,  and  in 
these  respects  differing  from  the  newer  and  dark 
blue  Viola  Mrs.  C.  Turner.  Two  attractive  beds 
consist  of  Heliotrope  President  Garfield,  3  ft.  to  4  ft. 
high,  mixed  with  the  Night  Scented  Tobacco,  Car¬ 
nations,  Begonias,  etc.  The  Crimson  Red  Begpnia 
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Charles  Baltet  is  laden  with  medium  sized  flowers ; 
and  not  far  off  is  a  bed  of  Begonia  Lady  Stanhope  in 
prime  condition.  The  Coral  Plant  (ErythrinaCrista- 
galli)  fills  a  large  oblong  bed  on  the  left,  and  the 
stems  about  3  ft.  high  bear  long  racemes  of  bloom 
just  commenced  to  expand.  It  is  mixed  with  Lilium 
longiflorum,  but  the  latter  is  almost  out  of  bloom. 
A  bed  of  dark  flowered  Fuchsias  is  mixed  with  Lilium 
longiflorum,  and  African  Marigolds,  on  a  groundwork 
of  Viola  Ardwell  Gem.  The  latter  is  liable  to  get 
drawn  when  grown  in  mixture,  and  notwithstanding 
its  excellence  when  more  freely  exposed  is  not  so 
suitable  for  a  groundwork  to  other  plants  as  Wonder, 
another  yellow  of  similar  hue. 

Where  a  cross  walk  intersects  the  bedding  ground, 
are  two  neat  carpet  beds.  In  the  centre  is  a  plant  of 
Dracaena  indivisa,  on  a  groundwork  of  Antennaria 
tomentosa  followed  by  Alternanthera  versicolor,  and 
then  four  large  patches  of  A.  magnifica,  succeeded 
by  four  long  stripes  of  A.  amcena  running  towards 
the  corners  of  the  beds.  The  groundwork  is  of 
Herniaria  glabra  and  the  edgings  of  Alternanthera 
paronychoides  aurea  and  Magnifica,  with  Echeveria 
secunda  glauca  on  the  perpendicular  edge.  At  some 
distance  along  on  the  left  is  an  intricate  figure  of 
Alternantheras  with  three  Palms  along  the  centre, 
and  dot  plants  round  the  sides  on  a  groundwork  of 
Antennaria  tomentosa,  edged  again  with  broad  lines 
of  Alternantheras.  Another  neat  carpet  bed  consists 
of  a  broad  patch  of  Pachyphytum  bracteosum  in 
the  centre  with  elevated  masses  of  Alternantheras 
on  either  side,  and  a  broad  patch  of  Echeverias  at 
either  end.  Numerous  dot  plants  consist  of  small 
Palms,  Dracaenas,  Echeverias,  and  Sempervivums. 

In  bold  contrast  to  the  above  is  a  bluntly  four- 
cornered  bed  of  Abutilons,  red  and  white,  about  6  ft. 
high,  edged  with  Sweet  Peas  3  ft.  and  now  in  full 
bloom.  Four  circular  beds  of  tuberous  Begonias 
again  testify  to  their  suitability  as  bedding  plants. 
Then  follows  a  bed  in  mixture  of  Petunias,  Lilium 
speciosum,  Chrysanthemum  Precocite,  Begonia 
Emperor,  about  18  in.  high,  and  Viola  Blue  King, 
edged  with  Coleus  fulgens  and  Viola  Sno-vflake. 
Graceful  and  pretty  is  an  oblong  bed  of  Fuchsia 
gracilis  and  Grevillea  robusta  with  the  usual  ground¬ 
work  of  Violas  and  a  triple  edging.  The  monotony 
of  low  beds  is  again  relieved  by  a  bed  of  standard 
Fuchsias  5  ft.  high,  with  Heliotropes  between  them 
2  ft.  high.  Cheerful  also  is  the  bright  yellow 
Chrysanthemum  Jardin  des  Plantes,  about  18  in. 
high  and  floriferous.  Another  rather  pleasing  mix¬ 
ture  consists  of  Ficus  elastica,  Melianthus  major. 
Lobelia  splendens  Victoriae,  and  Fuchsia  Sunray  on 
a  groundwork  of  Viola  lilacina.  A  beautiful  bed 
consists  of  mixed  Fuchsias  on  a  groundwork  of  Viola 
Beauty  of  Chipping  Norton.  A  bright  and  bold 
mixture  consists  of  Abutilons  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high, 
scarlet  Tropseolums,  3  ft.,  Lilium  speciosum,  L.  longi¬ 
florum,  Petunias,  Verbenas  18  in.  high,  and  Chrysam 
themums.  Beds  of  Pelargoniums  are  tame  as  a  rule, 
but  near  the  Stanhope  gate  is  an  attractive  one  of  a 
white  variety  named  Aspasia,  closely  mixed  with 
Viola  lilacina,  the  flowers  of  which  stand  almost  on 
the  same  level  as  those  of  the  Pelargoniums,  show¬ 
ing  them  off  to  advantage.  Another  large  bed  of 
Begonia  seedlings  is  planted  here,  so  that  altogether 
this  class  of  plant  is  well  represented. 

Near  this  is  another  well-executed  carpet  bed  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  scroll  work  of  Alternantheras  with 
Echeverias  in  each  of  the  four  centres  intermixed 
with  Sedum  glaucum.  The  outer  groundwork  con¬ 
sists  of  Herniaria  dotted  about  with  plants  of 
Sempervivum  tabulaeforme,  Pachyphytum  bracteo¬ 
sum,  Reineckea  carnea  variegata,  etc.,  edged  with 
Alternanthera  nana  aurea,  A.  amcena  and  Eche¬ 
verias. 

Numerous  Fuchsias,  ranging  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.,  are 
planted  singly  upon  the  grass  or  in  groups,  with 
some  distance  between  every  two  plants.  Amongst 
the  varieties  used  are  Henry  Brookes,  Mrs.  Rundell, 
Madame  Corneilsson,  Annetti,  Tower  of  London, 
Mrs.  Marshall,  elegans,  gracilis,  and  Berliner  Kind, 
many  of  which  are  now  well  laden  with  blossom. 
Other  plants  used  with  good  effect  are  Eucalyptus 
globulus,  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  high,  Clematis  Jackmanni  in 
full  bloom,  Tropaelum  Ball  of  Fire,  Heliotropes, 
Bamboos,  8  ft.  or  more,  Plumbago  capensis  and  its 
white  variety,  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  high,  Erythrinas,  3J  ft. 
high  ,  and  a  fine  mass  of  Phormium  tenax  Veitchi. 
Old  specimens  of  Pelargoniums  in  a  group  upon  the 
grass  are  also  flowering  finely. 


EXETER  FLOWER 

SHOW. 

The  annual  summer  exhibition  of  the  Devon  and 
Exeter  Plorticultural  Society  took  place  on 
Northernhay  Grounds,  Exeter,  on  the  19th  inst.,  and, 
for  a  wonder,  was  favoured  with  fine  weather.  So 
very  frequently  is  it  wet  on  the  day  of  the  Exeter 
Flower  Show  that  it  has  almost  passed  into  a 
proverb.  The  result  of  its  being  a  fine  day  was  that 
the  attendance  was  better — the  drawings  being  £\o 
in  excess  of  last  year — and  the  comfort  of  the  visitors 
was  proportionately  greater.  The  exhibits  were  ar¬ 
ranged  in  three  large  marquees.  The  largest  was 
occupied  with  vegetables  and  Messrs.  Robert  Veitch 
&  Son’s  exhibits ;  the  middle  one  contained  the 
groups  of  plants  for  competition,  and  Mr.  Kerswell’s 
group  of  foliage  plants,  also  the  fruit  for  exhibition 
and  competition  ;  and  the  third  marquee  was  filled 
with  specimen  plants  and  cut  flowers. 

As  a  whole,  though  the  entries  were  less  numerous, 
the  quality,  excepting  in  fruit,  was  far  superior  to 
former  years— more  particularly  was  this  noticeable 
in  vegetables.  Messrs.  Veitch’s  five  guinea  cup  for 
a  collection  of  vegetables  has  for  years  past  been  a 
bone  of  contention  to  some  really  first-rate  men  in 
the  vegetable  classes.  For  three  years  in  succession 
it  has  been  won  by  W.  E.  S.  Erie  Drax,  Esq.,  of 
Therborne  (gardener,  Mr.  Copp),  Sir  John  Shelley 
running  him  close  every  year.  This  time,  however, 
the  blue  ribbon  for  vegetables  has  gone  to  Sir  John 
Shelley,  Bart.,  of  Shobrooke  Park  (Mr.  Mairs, 
gardener),  and  Mr.  Erie  Drax  has  had  to  take 
second  place.  The  prize  collection  contained 
Invincible  White  Celery,  Renton’s  Monarch  Leeks, 
Sutton’s  Satisfaction  Potatos,  Ponderosa  Tomatos, 
Veitch’s  Exhibition  Sprouts,  Giant  Zittau  Onion, 
Veitch's  New  Intermediate  Carrot,  Model  Turnip* 
Duke  of  Albany  Peas,  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower, 
etc.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  grand  collection,  each 
item  of  it  being  as  good  as  any  single  dishes  in  the 
show.  In  addition  to  this,  the  collection  was  put 
together  in  a  masterly  way,  winning  by  this  a  special 
prize  for  good  arrangement.  Vegetable  growers 
were  of  opinion  that  it  was  the  very  best  collection 
that  had  been  seen  at  Exeter,  and  Mr.  Mairs  was 
warmly  congratulated  by  his  brother  gardeners  on 
his  success. 

In  the  competition  in  single  dishes,  the  most 
notable  entries  were  the  perfect  specimens  of 
Veitch's  Model  Carrots,  Veitch’s  Exhibition  Shal¬ 
lots,  Prizewinner  Potatos,  and  Orange  Jelly  Turnips, 
shown  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Cruwys,  of  Cruwys  M or¬ 
chard,  one  of  the  best  growers  of  vegetables  for  show 
in  the  county  of  Devon.  He  also  showed  some  fine 
Beet,  but  they  were  not  looked  at.  The  Beet  was 
not  cut  so,  that  fineness  of  grain  and  superiority  of 
flesh  and  inside  colour  did  not  count,  all  going  for 
outside  appearance.  Surely  this  is  not  the  best  way 
to  judge  Beet!  The  same  with  Leeks,  appearance 
was  everything,  for  they  were  not  cut  open.  There 
were,  however,  some  wonderfully  fine  specimens  of 
Renton’s  Monarch  and  the  Lyon  shown.  Judging 
from  what  was  staged  it  would  seem  as  if  the  west  of 
England  men  could  make  their  northern  brethren  sit 
up  in  the  matter  of  Leek-growing.  Carrots  were 
splendidly  shown,  nearly  all  the  long  ones  being  the 
New  Intermediate  of  Veitch  and  Sutton,  and  the 
short  or  stump-rooted  being  of  the  Scarlet  Model 
variety.  Among  the  Potatos,  Satisfaction,  Windsor 
Castle,  Early  Puritan,  The  Dean,  and  Sutton's  Seed¬ 
ling  were  very  well  shown.  Major  Carew,  of  Elms- 
leigh,  Exmouth,  showed  on  Messrs.  Veitch’s  stand 
a  basket  of  their  new  Potato  Prodigious.  The 
weight  of  Potatos  shown  was  71  lb. ,  which  had  been 
raised  from  a  single  tuber !  The  tuber  was  cut  inio 
twenty-three  sets  and  planted  last  March.  There 
was  not  a  diseased  Potato  in  the  whole  lot,  and  some 
of  them  were  very  large— six  weighing  6  lb. 

W.  C.  Sim,  Esq.  of  Knowle  (gardener,  Mr. 
Williams),  and  the  Rev.  Sub-Dean  Acland,  of 
Broadclyst  (gardener,  Mr.  Baker),  were  well  to  the 
front  in  the  vegetable  classes,  showing  some  un¬ 
commonly  well-grown  vegetables  of  different  kinds — 
well-grown  and  well-shown. 

In  the  groups  of  plants  arranged  for  effect  “  Greek 
met  Greek,”  the  two  principal  combatants  being 
Lady  Theodore  Guest,  of  Henestridge,  Blandford 
(Mr.  Wilkins,  gardener),  and  Wm.  Brock,  Esq.,  of 
Parkers  well  (gardener,  Mr.  Rowland).  Quite 
recently  Lady  Guest  had  taken  first  at  Salisbury, 
and  the  week  before  the  Exeter  show,  Mr.  Brock 


had  taken  first  at  Taunton.  Here,  at  Exeter,  Mr. 
Brock  took  premier  honours,  and  Lady  Guest  came 
in  a  good  second.  The  feature  of  Mr.  Brock’s 
group  was  its  lightness  of  arrangement  and  harmony 
of  colour.  The  outside  was  fringed  with  Panix 
and  Adiantums  leading  up  to  small  leaved  Crotons 
and  small-foliage  plants.  Overhanging  the  Crotons 
were  sprays  of  Francoa  racemosa  and  Humea 
elegans,  and  studded  in  and  out  were  Tuberoses, 
Agapanthus  umbsllatus,  and  Hyacinthus  candicans. 
Here  and  there,  well  placed,  were  nice  plants  of 
Cocos  Weddelliana,  one  or  two  Bamboos  and  a  few 
showy  flowering,  plants.  The  group  was  kept  dwarf 
and  undulating,  and  the  effect  was  exceedingly 
pretty.  Lady  Guest's  group  was  nearly  as  good,  but 
not  quite. 

In  judging  the  fruit  there  was  some  difference  of 
opinion  on  the  question  of  the  Grapes,  the  judges 
having  apparently  given  the  award  in  favour  of  a 
well  flavoured  rather  than  a  good  looking  Grape. 
Grapes  were  nothing  very  special,  nor,  indeed,  was 
the  other  fruit  anything  extraordinary.  The  botani¬ 
cal  section,  in  which  there  were  some  capital  prizes 
for  wild  flowers  offered,  was  keenly  contested,  a 
special  prize  of  three  guineas  (and  second  and  third 
prizes  of  value)  being  offered  byj.  C.  Stogdon,  Esq., 
of  Clement’s  Inn,  for  thirty-six  varieties  of  wild 
flowers  collected  anywhere  in  the  British  Isles.  It 
drew  out  some  rare  specimens,  the  winning  lot  shown 
by  Mrs.  Macalister,  of  Hamslade  House,  Bampton, 
North  Devon,  being  a  splendid  collection,  and  that 
shown  by  Miss  Palmer,  from  Dorset,  being  also  a 
good  one.  In  Mrs.  Macalister’s  collection  were 
Droscra  intermedia,  D.  anglica,  Trifolium  fragiferum, 
Aster  Linosyrus,  Lobelia  urens,  Wahlenbergia 
hederacea,  Poterium  officinale,  Epipactus  latifolia, 
Sibthorpia  europea,  Spathula  tinctona,  Reseda  lutea, 
Daucus  carota,  Lathyrus  sylvestris,  Campanula  lati¬ 
folia,  and  other  plants  more  or  less  rare.  The  smaller 
collections  were  also  of  considerable  merit,  and 
showed  on  the  part  of  those  who  competed  an  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  of  the  flora,  of  the  district.  This 
section  of  the  exhibition  has  been  steadily  growing, 
and  the  fillip  given  to  it  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Stogdon,  agood 
botanist  himself,  in  offering  valuable  prizes,  brought 
out  the  best  display  that  has  ever  been  seen  in  Exeter. 
But  why  are  nearly  the  whole  of  the  competitors 
ladies  ?  Surely  there  must  be  some  good  male 
botanists  in  a  neighbourhood  which  can  rejoice  in  so 
rich  a  flora  as  that  of  the  valley  of  the  Exe  and  the 
Axe.  The  nurserymen  s  collections  were  a  great  help 
to  the  show,  Messrs.  Veitch’s  miniature  Alpine  gar¬ 
den  being  a  pretty  piece  of  work.  Messrs.  Kelway’s 
Gladioli  were  as  usual  very  fine,  but  Mr.  Fowler's,  of 
Taunton,  were  still  better,  he  showing  some  really 
grand  spikes  of  bloom. 

ALLOTMENT  gardens. 

The  town  of  Chertsey  possesses  a  number  of  allot¬ 
ments  which  are  under  the  control  of  the  Rural 
Sanitary  Authority,  and  are  managed  by  a  Committee 
of  that  body.  On  the  1 1  th  inst.  the  allotment  holders 
held  their  second  annual  exhibition  in  the  Chertsey 
Town  Hall,  and  desp  te  the  long  season  of  dry 
weather  the  show  of  garden  produce  was  a  very  good 
one.  Winter  Onions  were  especially  good,  and  three 
collections  of)  Vegetables  were  staged  which  would 
have  done  credit  to  any  professional,  yet  they  failed 
to  secure  prizes  owing  to  the  judge’s  hands  being 
tied  by  a  rule  which  prevents  any  exhibitor  from 
taking  more  than  12s,  6d. — a  peculiar  arrangement 
to  say  the  least,  and  one  that  cannot  too  soon  be 
amended.  The  exhibitors  in  question  had  to  be  con¬ 
tent  with  certificates,  V.H.C.,  H.C.,  and  C.,  respec¬ 
tively  ;  and  in  many  of  the  other  vegetable  classes 
the  best  samples  were  passed  over,  and  the  prizes 
awarded  to  inferior  productions — a  case  of  how  not 
to  do  it  with  a  vengeance. 

It  was  evident  in  many  cases  that  the  allotment 
holders  are  able  to  appreciate  something  better  than 
the  commoner  things.  I  noted  that  one  of  the 
exhibitors,  Mr.  E.  Horton,  had  Sutton's  Windsor 
Castle,  and  Fidler’s  Reading  Giant  Potatos,  Carter’s 
Beef  Heart  Cabbage,  a  good  one  where  size  is  an 
object.  Carter's  Anticipation  Pea,  and  Elephant,  a 
new  Pea  sent  out  by  the  same  firm,  and  promising  to 
be  a  good  one.  This  exhibitor  and  three  others  also 
secured  prizes  for  the  good  cultivation  of  their  plots. 
There  was  a  large  attendance  of  visitors  in  th# 
evening,  when  the  prizes  were  distributed,  and  the 
allotment  holders  presented  a  .table  of  flowers  and 
vegetables  to  the  Vicar,  Canon  Pattenden. — A.  J. 
Brown.. 
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NOTEWORTHY  PLANTS. 

In  this  short  article  it  is  my  intention  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  readers  of  The  Gardening  World 
to  a  few  noteworthy  plants,  some  of  which  are  com¬ 
paratively  new  and  others  which,  although  not 
strictly  new,  are  not  so  well  known  amongst  the 
gardening  community  as  their  merits  deserve.  It 
seems  a  great  pity  that  plants  which  are  truly 
beautiful,  useful,  and,  above  all  things,  easy  of  culti¬ 
vation,  should  after  they  have  once  been  noticed  in 
the  horticultural  press  be  allowed  apparently  to  fall 
into  oblivion.  Is  this  kind  of  thing  to  go  on  for 
ever  ?  There  are  plants  that  have  but  little  to 
recommend  them,  which  are  quite  common,  and 
indeed  are  as  uninteresting  as  are  commonest  weeds  ; 
still  we  are  constantly  hearing  of  them,  but  of  many  of 
the  master  works  of  nature  one  scarcely  ever  hears. 
I  for  one  deplore  this  state  of  things,  and  earnestly 
long  for  the  time  when  those  new  introductions 
which  are  really  meritorious  should  be  more  regularly 
noticed.  Who  now,  for  instance,  ever  hears  of 

Ipomcea  rubro-ccerulea  ?  —  Nevertheless  it  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  family  to  which  it 
belongs.  There  is  a  fine  specimen  of  it  in  the 
Victoria  House  at  Kew,  trained  along  the  roof,  and 
which  at  the  beginning  of  last  February  was  truly 
most  beautiful  and  was  universally  admired.  It 
seems  a  great  pity  that  a  plant  so  charming  and  so 
distinct  should  be  allowed  to  fall  out  of  cultivation, 
and  it  seems  very  likely  that  such  is  doomed  to  be 
its  fate.  It  is  far  more  beautiful  than  its  ally  I. 
Horsfallias  ;  and  yet  we  cling  to  the  latter  whilst  the 
former  is  neglected  and  forsaken.  Truly  in  no  other 
stove  plants  do  we  get  such  a  lovely  shade  of  blue. 
It  owes  its  somewhat  paradoxical  name  to  the  fact 
that  the  limb  of  the  flower  when  opening  is  of  a 
reddish  colour,  changing  to  a  very  delicate  blue  when 
fully  expanded. 

Tacca  pinnatifida  is  another  subject  that  should 
be  oftener  met  with  in  collections  of  stove  plants. 
There  are  at  Kew  some  very  good  specimens  of  this 
in  the  intermediate  house  there.  This  plant  was  in¬ 
troduced  from  either  the  East  Indies  or  Society  Is¬ 
lands  (it  is  a  native  of  both)  as  early  as  1793,  and  is 
known  as  the  arrow-root  plant.  It  has  a  tuberous 
rhizome  from  which  spring  its  large,  pinnatifid 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  small,  and  are  borne  well 
above  the  foliage  in  dense  umbels  surrounded  by 
leafy  bracts.  It  has  a  very  striking  appearance. 

Bilbergia  decora  is  a  subject  which  if  the  public 
were  acquainted  with  it  would  soon  become  popular. 
It  somewhat  resembles  B.  (Bromelia)  Zebrina,  but  it 
is  superior  to  that  species.  It  was  first  cultivated  at 
Ghent  in  1864,  and  was  introduced  into  Europe  from 
New  Granada.  It  is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Mag¬ 
azine  (t.  6937).  The  plant  from  which  this  plate  was 
taken  flowered  in  the  garden  of  the  late  Sir  George 
Macleay,  of  Pendell  Court.  The  leaves  are  strap¬ 
shaped,  about  two  feet  in  length,  and  two  or  three 
inches  across.  These  are  disposed  in  rosettes,  and 
are  finely  marked  with  transverse  bands.  The  flower 
spike  is-pendulous,  about  six  inches  long,  and  borne 
on  a  peduncle  about  a  foot  in  length.  The  flowers 
are  a  greenish  colour,  the  petals  being  about  a  couple 
of  inches  long  and  spirally  twisted.  The  flowers  are 
almost  entirely  hid  by  the  large,  oblong-lanceolate, 
bright  red  bracts,  which  are  the  principal  feature  in 
the  plant. 

Monoch;etum  sericeum  multiflorum  is  another 
beautiful  subject  which  I  have  not  seen  for  years. 
The  last  plants  I  did  see  were  growing  in  the 
nurseries  of  Messrs.  Fisher,  Son  &  Sibray,  Sheffield. 
This  is  a  dwarf,  compact,  shrubby,  evergreen  plant, 
only  a  few  inches  in  height.  The  flowers  are  a  rosy 
mauve  colour,  about  one  inch  in  diameter,  and 
produced  in  great  abundance  during  the  early 
months  of  the  year.  It  is  a  very  desirable  green¬ 
house  plant  and  thrives  in  a  compost  consisting  of 
peat,  loam  and  leaf  mould  in  equal  parts.  This 
plant  should  be  shaded  in  hot  weather.  It  grows 
well  in  a  temperate  greenhouse. 

Brown ea  Crawfurdi  is  a  plant  which  excited 
some  little  attention  a  short  time  ago.  It  is  a  hybrid 
between  the  graceful  B.  grandiceps  and  B. 
macrophylla,  and  was  raised  by  the  late  Mr.  Shar- 
man  Crawfurd,  of  Cork.  At  the  R.  H.  S.  meeting 
held  on  the  9th  of  February  last,  a  head  of  it  was 
exhibited  and  was  very  favourably  commented  on. 
It  flowers  are  of  a  dazzling  red  colour,  which  are 
produced  in  globose  heads  about  nine  inches  in 
diameter.  The  fully  developed  inflorescence  is  a 


most  beautiful  sight  and  one  which  is  not  readily 
forgotten.  The  flowers  of  this  species  is  much 
richer  and  deeper  than  in  either  of  the  parents. 

Rudgea  macrophylla. — This  beautiful  Brazilian 
plant  is  a  most  charming  late  .spring  and  early 
summer  flowering  subject.  It  is  sometimes  met  with 
under  the  name  Psychotria  leucantha,  and  possibly 
some  of  our  readers  may  be  acquainted  with  it  under 
that  synonym.  It  is  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine  (t.  5653).  The  leaves  are  very  large, 
glossy,  dark  green,  and  are  arranged  in  opposite 
pairs  on  stout  stems.  The  flowers  are  pure  waxy 
white,  and  in  the  bud  have  a  close  similarity  to 
Orange  blossoms.  They  are  produced  in  large, 
dense,  terminal,  globose  heads.  This  plant  thrives 
in  a  moist  warm  stove. 

Sarmienta  repens  is  a  charming  little  Gesnera- 
ceous  plant  admirably  suited  for  cultivating  in  pans 
suspended  from  the  roof.  It  is  a  native  of  Chili, 
from  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1862.  The  flowers 
are  rather  small,  urceolate,  scarlet,  and  are  produced 
in  May.  It  should  be  planted  in  peat,  charcoal,  and 
sphagnum,  and  liberally  supplied  with  water. 

Thunbergia  (Hexacentris)  mysorensis  is  a 
handsome  climber  and  flowers  during  the  months  of 
April  and  May.  It  is  a  native  of  India  and  is  figured 
in  the  Botanical  Magazine  (t.  4786).  It  has  large 
crimson  and  yellow  flowers  depending  in  long 
racemes  from  the  shoots  of  the  plants,  which  should 
be  trained  along  the  rafters  of  the  house ;  thus 
trained  it  has  a  very  pleasing  effect.  It  grows  freely 
and  blooms  satisfactorily  either  in  an  intermediate 
or  stove  house. 

Leucopogon  lanceolatus,  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine  for  1832,  but  not  a  good  representation,  is 
a  very  old  greenhouse  shrub,  flhe  flowers  are  small, 
white,  and  are  borne  in  terminal  and  axillary  droop¬ 
ing  spikes  in  great  profusion.  It  is  a  native  of 
Australia  and  requires  much  the  same  treatment  as 
other  hard-wooded  greenhouse  plants. 

Greyia  Sutherlandi.— This  monotypic  genus 
was  recently  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  R.H.S., 
w'here  it  received  considerable  attention.  It  is  a 
native  of  Natal,  and  was  introduced  to  cultivation  by 
the  late  Dr.  Moore,  of  Glasnevin  Botanic  Garden, 
who  in  1859  raised  plants  from  seeds  imported  from 
Natal,  and  it  first  flowered  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic 
Garden  in  1874,  and  from  that  plant  a  coloured  plate 
was  prepared  for  the  Botanical  Magazine  (t.  6040). 
It  is  a  greenhouse  shrub  ;  is  deciduous,  and  requires 
full  exposure  to  the  sun  to  ripen  the  wood.  It  also 
requires  to  be  kept  rather  dry  during  its  period  of 
rest.  The  flowers  are  scarlet  and  are  borne  in 
terminal  racemes,  a  single  raceme  often  bearing  a 
hundred  flowers.  Unfortunately  this  subject  re¬ 
quires  a  lot  of  room  if  it  is  to  be  well  done. — C.  H.  B. 
- -t-  — - 

GARDENING  IN  EAST  LONDON. 

This  was  the  second  exhibition  held  by  the  East 
London  Amateur  Floricultural  Society,  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  which  are  included  within  a  circle,  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  point  close  to  the  Bethnal  Green 
Museum.  It  takes  in  Clapton,  which  is  perhaps  as 
favourable  to  plant  growing  as  any  suburb  of  London, 
but  it  was  pleasant  to  note  that  many  of  the  things, 
and  not  the  least  meritorious  of  them,  came  from 
Bethnal  Green.  The  show  took  place  on  Monday, 
in  the  Oxford  Hall,  Victoria  Park  Square,  just 
behind  the  Museum,  and  the  objects  of  the  society 
are  well  set  forth  in  the  schedule  as  seeking  to 
"extend  the  cultivation  and  love  of  flowers  in  East 
London.”  That  it  is  doing  this  in  a  remarkable 
degree  was  seen  at  this  second  exhibition.  The 
society  is  governed  by  an  active  committee  of  work¬ 
ing  men,  the  exhibitors  are  working  men,  not  a  few 
of  whom  have  put  up  homely  glass  erections  in 
small  back  gardens,  and  where,  in  spite  of  smoke, 
dulness,  and  mist,  fog,  and  lack  of  sunshine,  they 
grow  and  bring  to  perfection  plants  that  in  my 
opinion  are  relatively  equal  to  the  finest  seen  at  the 
Regent's  Park  or  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  gives  one  of  their 
Bronze  Medals  for  competition,  and  the  possession 
of  this  is  longed  for  with  the  same  largeness  of 
desire  as  an  aspiring  politician  does  to  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  Oxford  Hall  is  commo¬ 
dious  and  convenient,  but  badly  lighted,  and  the 
plants  are  not  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  They  are 
placed  on  tables  running  lengthwise  and  round  the 
sides  of  the  hall,  and  they  were  filled.  Fuchsias 
appearing  to  be  the  leading  East  London  plant,  and 


some  of  the  specimens  were  highly  meritorious  con¬ 
sidering  it  is  a  plant  requiring  an  abundance  of  light 
and  air.  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Coleus,  Cannas,  and 
Petunias  came  next  in  point  of  numbers,  some  of 
them  remarkably  good  considering  the  localities  in 
which  they  are  grown. 

The  R.H.S.  Medal  was  offered  for  a  miscellaneous 
group  occupying  a  space  of  some  26  ft.,  and  there 
were  seven  or  eight  of  these,  and  the  subjects 
had  been  grown  in  small  and  homely  greenhouses. 
It  was  won  by  a  Mr.  Robson,  who  resides  near  to 
the  Cambridge  Heath  Station,  a  carpenter,  who  has 
but  a  little  garden,  as  may  be  supposed  in  such  a 
locality,  and  it  consisted  of  Cannas,  Plumbago 
capensis  alba,  Fuchsias,  Zonal  Pelargoniums, 
Begonias  of  the  metallica  type,  Gloxinias,  Ferns, 
Lilium  auratum,  etc.  Very  close  indeed  to  it  came 
that  contributed  by  Mr.  Ransom,  a  dock  labourer, 
who  resides  at  Stepney,  and  who  is  an  enthusiastic 
amateur  gardener,  who  finds  among  his  plants  during 
times  of  enforced  leisure  from  labour,  pleasant 
recreation.  The  third  prize  went  to  Mr.  Mears, 
Hopetown,  just  at  the  back  of  Shoreditch  Church, 
who  is  an  assistant  in  an  ironmonger’s  shop.  Mr. 
Ransom  had  Plumbago  capensis,  Lilium  speciosum, 
Petunias,  Tobacco  plants,  Fuchsias,  etc.  In  some 
of  them  could  be  seen  small,  admirably  grown  plants 
of  Gloxinias,  and  some  essay  to  produce  the  tuberous 
Begonia  in  exhibition  form. 

Mr.  Bass,  Potato  Dealer,  Green  Street,  Bethnal 
Green,  had  the  three  best  Fuchsias  of  any  age,  and 
the  three  best  zonals,  which  were  remarkably  good, 
considering  they  were  grown  in  a  small,  dark  back¬ 
yard.  The  best  plant  in  the  show  was  a  Begonia  of 
the  metallica  type  the  name  of  the  exhibitor  I  failed 
to  get.  Mr.  Richards,  a  cabinet  maker,  had  the  best 
double  Petunias,  and  very  good  they  were.  Some 
specimen  Cannas  and  Coleus  were  grown  by  Mr. 
Bass  in  Green  Street.  A  capital  brace  of  Telegraph 
Cucumber  was  shown  by  Mr.  Bone,  bootmaker,  who 
has  a  little  glass  arrangement  heated  by  means  of  a 
pipe  from  the  kitchen  boiler  ;  and  from  the  Seward- 
stone  Road  came  a  dish  of  six  excellent  Tomatos. 
The  secretary,  Mr.  J.  Richards,  took  the  1st  prize 
with  a  capital  hanging  basket  of  plants,  worthy  a 
place  in  any  conservatory. 

Cut  flowers  were  represented  by  very  good 
Dahlias  and  Asters ;  and  Mr.  A.  Rawlings  sent  from 
Romford  a  stand  of  capital  Dahlias,  the  following 
being  very  fine:  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  John  Rawlings, 
Willie  Garratt,  Mrs.  McIntosh,  Glow-worm,  Gen. 
Gordon,  T.  J.  Saltmarsh,  W.  Rawlings,  Mrs.  N. 
Halls,  Miss  Cannell,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  and  Rev.  J . 
Godday,  etc. — R.  D. 

THE  BEGONIA  CONFER¬ 

ENCE. 

Begonias  of  all  classes  were  well  represented  at  the 
Conference  held  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chis¬ 
wick.  They  were  arranged  on  staging  in  a  large  tent 
upon  the  lawn  near  the  Council  Room,  illustrated  on 
the  opposite  page.  A  large  collection  of  species  and 
garden  hybrids  and  varieties  was  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  including  B.  Froebelli, 
and  a  hybrid  between  it  and  one  of  the  tuberous 
sorts;  also  B.  Sedeni,  B.  picta,  B.  Thwaitesii,  B. 
Dregei,  B.  Socotrana,  B.  Burkei,  B.  Martiana, 
B.  insignis,  B.  corallina,  and  others.  Many  of  those 
grown  solely  for  their  foliage  were  also  well  repre¬ 
sented  in  Sambo,  Arthur  Malet,  Marie  Louise,  B. 
Rex,  Potheosii,  and  many  others  too  numerous  to 
mention.  A  Silver  Floral  Medal  was  awarded  for 
the  collection.  A  few  kinds  were  brought  up  from 
the  Botanic  Gardens,  Cambridge,  amongst  which 
were  the  curious  but  fine  one  named  B.  gogoensis, 
also  B.  Haageana,  B.  Beddomei,  etc.  B.  semper- 
florens  rubra  Vernon  var.  and  others  from  Messrs. 
Vilmorin,  Andrieu  &  Co.,  were  also  shown.  A  large 
collection  of  cut  flowers  of  double  tuberous  varieties 
came  from  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley. 
The  scarlet,  rose,  pink,  salmon,  white,  and  yellow 
varieties  were  well  mixed  and  backed  up  by  varieties 
of  B.  Rex  and  Palms.  They  also  had  a  collection  of 
species  and  garden  hybrids  in  pots. 

A  collection  of  tuberous  Begonias  in  pots  was 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill 
All  the  varieties  were  double,  and  included  some  of 
the  best  and  most  recently  named  varieties,  such  as 
Picotee,  Lady  Theodora  Guest,  Lord  Esher,  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Comtesse  d'O'Gorman,  and  others 
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of  equal  merit.  They  had  also  a  collection  of  the 
varieties  of  B.  Rex,  B.  Lubbersii,  B.  Haageana,  and 
other  fine-flowering  sorts.  Some  flowers  were  made 
up  in  bouquets  and  sprays.  A  Silver  Gilt  Flora 
Medal  was  awarded  the  group.  A  large  collection  of 
species  and  garden  forms  v\  as  brought  up  from  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  and  occupied  about  nearly  half 
of  the  central  table.  Some  huge  plants  of  B. 
Haageana,  and  B.  metallica  occupied  the  centre.  B. 
ricinifolia,  B.  nelumbaefolia,  B.  peltata,  B.  Ingramii, 
and  B.  Incarnata  purpurea  were  also  prominent 
plants.  A  pan  of  Acidanthera  bicolor,  Lilium 
Henryi,  and  Stenoglottis  longifolia  were  also 
interesting  plants. 

Some  prizes  were  offered  for  tuberous  Begonias, 
and  the  first  prize  for  nine  double  varieties 
was  awarded  to  O.  T.  Hodges,  Esq.,  Chislehurst. 
A  first  prize  was  also  awarded  to  William  Marshall, 


basket  of  blackish-purple  Coleus  was  shown  by  Mr. 
J.  A.  Morris,  Acton,  Middlesex. 

A  small  quantity  of  Orchids  also  made  their 
appearance,  the  exhibitors  being  Baron  Schroder 
(gardener,  Mr.  H.  Ballantine),  The  Dell,  Egham  ; 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St  Albans  ;  C.  E.  Good- 
heart,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Padbury),  Langley 
Park,  Beckenham ;  Messrs.  Pitcher  &  Manda, 
Hextable,  Swanley,  Kent ;  Drewett  O.  Drewett,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Keeling),  Riding-Mill- on-Tyne ; 
and  C.  Whitefield  King,  Esq.,  Morpeth  House, 
Ipswich.  A  few  Vallotas  were  shown  by  Mr.  A.  J. 
A.  Bruce,  Edge  Lane,  Manchester. 

The  F'erns  exhibited  in  competition  for  the  prizes 
offered  were  arranged  in  another  tent  close  by.  The 
first  prize  for  ten  Plumose  varieties  of  different 
species  was  awarded  to  the  collection  from  the 
Clifton  Zoological  Gardens  and  the  Shirenewton 


W  m.  Marshall,  Esq.,  Anchinraith,  Bexley,  who  took 
a  second  prize  for  four  varieties  of  any  sort  of  Perns. 
Of  course  all  of  the  above  were  British  Perns,  a  large 
proportion  being  of  great  beauty. 

A  collection  of  hardy  ferns  was  shown  by  Mr. 
PI.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmon¬ 
ton,  and  most  of  them  were  in  48  and  32-size  pots. 
A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded.  A  nice 
group  of  Polystichums  was  exhibited  by  W.  Roupell, 
Esq.  An  extensive  collection  of  hardy  ferns,  occupy¬ 
ing  about  half  the  length  of  one  side  of  the  stagingi 
was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Birkenhead,  Sale, 
near  Manchester.  Both  the  dwarf  and  tall  varieties 
were  represented,  and  a  little  grouping  here  and 
there  attempted.  A  Silver  Gilt  P'lora  Medal  was 
awarded. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee  a  Cultural. 
Commendation  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Gibson,  The 
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Esq.,  Auchinraith,  Bexley,  for  six  foliage  Begonias. 
A  Bronze  Medal  was  awarded  to  J.  Currie,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  McMillan),  Trinity  Cottage,  Edinbro, 
for  cut  flowers  of  early  blooming  Chrysanthemums, 
including  Madame  Desgranges,  Stanstead  White, 
Mrs.  Irvin  Clark,  Puritan,  and  others.  Miss 
Debenham,  St.  Peter’s,  St.  Albans,  exhibited 
some  Pompon  Chrysanthemums.  A  pink  Carnation 
named  Mrs.  Leopold  de  Rothschild  was  shown  by 
Mr.  G.  Reynolds,  gardener  to  the  Messrs,  de  Roth¬ 
schild,  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton.  A  Silver  Flora 
Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Jas.  Hudson,  gardener  to 
the  Messrs,  de  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury  House, 
Acton,  for  a  collection  of  the  old-fashioned  sweet- 
scented  Pelargoniums  such  as  P.  denticulatum, 
P.  Radula,  P.  quercifolium,  P.  fragrans,  Lady  Ply¬ 
mouth,  and  several  others,  mostly  of  large  size,  well 
grown,  and  in  the  best  of  health.  Three  large  stands 
of  Antirrhinums,  both  self,  striped,  and  parti-coloured 
flowers,  were  shown  by  Mr.  G.  Wythes,  gardener  to 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Syon  House.  A  large 


Hill  collection.  From  the  same  collections  came 
the  first  prize  lots  of  ten  cruciate  or  narrow-leaved 
varieties,  also  ten  varieties  of  Lady  Ferns,  a  group  of 
the  varieties  of  Polystichum  aculeatum,  sixteen 
varieties  of  any  type  or  size,  sixteen  dwarf  varieties, 
eight  varieties,  also  eight  varieties  of  Nephrodium 
Filix-mas,  ten  varieties  of  Scolopendrium  vulgare, 
eight  varieties  of  Polystichum  angulare,  eight  crested 
varieties  of  different  species,  four  varieties,  four 
varieties  of  Polypodium  vulgare,  four  Adiantums, 
eight  rugose  or  muricate  varieties  of  Scolopendrium 
vulgare,  and  ten  varieties  of  Aspleniums.  Altogether 
the  collection  was  a  most  wonderful  one  both  in 
extent,  variety,  and  evidence  of  good  culture.  Many 
of  the  specimens  were  of  large  size.  C.  T.  Druery, 
Esq.,  bernholme,  Forest  Gate,  received  the  second 
prize  for  sixteen  varieties  of  any  Ferns,  and  the  first 
prize  for  the  best  Athyrium,  a  beautifully  plumose 
sort  named  A.  Filix-foemina  plumosum  Drueryi. 
The  first  prize  for  four  varieties  of  Polypodium,  and 
the  first  prize  for  the  best  Polypody  was  awarded  to 


Oaks,  Carshalton,  Surrey,  for  a  stand  of  Onions 
He  also  had  some  good  Parsnips.  A  collection  of 
Plums  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  John  Watkins,  With 
ington,  Hereford,  both  in  punnets  and  as  they  had 
grown  upon  the  trees.  A  Cultural  Commendation  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone, 
for  some  dishes  of  a  new  Apple  named  Lady  Sudeley 
A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs 
H.  Lane  &  Son,  Berkhamstead,  for  a  collection  of 
Plums  as  they  had  grown  on  the  branches,  and 
which  were  literally  laden.  Ten  baskets  of  Apricots 
were  exhibited  by  Mr.  G.  Wythes.  Some  fruits  and 
also  plants  of  a  new  Tomato  named  Collins’  Challen¬ 
ger  were  staged  by  Messrs.  Collins  Bros.  &  Gabriel 
39,  Waterloo  Road,  S  E.  Some  baskets  of  the 
small  and  sweetly  flavoured  Grapes  were  shown  by 
W.  Roupell,  Esq.,  Roupel  Park,  S  E  ,  and  he  also 
received  a  Cultural  Commendation  for  a  basket  of 
Lady  Sudeley  Apple.  Seven  baskets  of  Apples, 
some  Pears,  and  Figs  were  shown  from  the  society’s 
gardens.  All  had  been  grown  under  glass  and  were 
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fine,  a  Cultural  Commendation  being  awarded  for 
the  Apples.  Some  Plums  were  also  shown  by  Mr. 
John  King,  Bandon  Hill,  Croydon. 

The  central  staging  of  this  tent  was  occupied  with 
flowering  plants.  A  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham, 
for  a  collection  of  Phloxes,  Hollyhocks,  and  other 
plants,  the  Hollyhocks  being  represented  by  about 
three  dozen  spikes  of  double-flowered  seedlings  of 
great  merit.  A  Silver  Gilt  Banksian  Medal  was 
accorded  to  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport, 
Somerset,  for  a  fine  collection  of  Gladioli,  Gaillardias, 
Sunflowers,  and  other  hardy  subjects.  A  Silver  Gilt 
Flora  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  & 
Sons,  for  a  collection  of  Cactus  and  decorative 
Dahlias  and  the  Begonias  previously  mentioned.  A 
Silver  Flora  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Paul  & 
Son,  Cheshunt,  for  a  collection  of  Phloxes,  Roses, 
and  other  hardy  flowers.  Messrs.  Pitcher  &  Manda 
were  awarded  a  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  for  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  hardy  flowers. 

- — - 

SHREWSBURY  FLOWER 

SHOW. 

The  Flower  Show  and  Musical  Fete  organised  by 
the  Shropshire  Horticultural  Society,  and  held  in 
The  Quarry,  Shrewsbury,  on  the  17th  and  18th  inst., 
was  again  an  unqualified  success,  and  again  broke 
the  record  all  round.  The  society  has  been  in 
existence  18  years,  and  its  annual  growth  has  been 
something  phenomenal  in  the  history  of  such 
associations.  In  1875  its  total  income  from  all 
sources  was  £791  12s.  Last  year  the  total  amounted 
to  £3,334  10s.  6d.  of  which  sum  £1,765  7s.  6d.  was 
taken  at  the  gates  on  the  two  days  over  which  the 
Fete  extends,  and  the  gross  profit  was  upwards  of 
£900.  Last  week  the  amount  taken  at  the  gates  was 
£2,068  14s.  2d.  (£1,633  !4S-  8d.  on  the  second  day), 
showing  an  increase  of  over  £300  on  the  previous 
year’s  receipts  :  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  receipts 
from  all  sources  will  not  fall  short  of  £3,500. 

The  weather  on  the  first  day  was  all  that  could  be 
desired,  but  rain  fell  on  the  second  for  a  short  time, 
when  the  outlook  was  ominous,  but  happily  it  passed 
away,  and  nearly  50,000  people  passed  through  the 
turnstiles.  The  principal  features  in  the  plant 
classes  were  the  groups  and  specimens  w'hich  were 
of  the  very  best.  For  a  group  occupying  a  space  of 
300  square  feet,  the  premier  award  w-ent  to  Mr.  Peter 
Blair,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Trentham, 
who,  if  such  an  Hibernianism  maybe  allowed,  fairly 
beat  himself,  and  those  who  know  Mr.  Blair's  style 
will  admit  that  that  is  high  praise.  His  nearest 
competitor  was  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  of  Cheltenham,  who 
is  always  hard  to  beat ;  and  the  seconcj  and  third 
awards  went  to  Mr.  Roberts,  gardener  to  C.  H. 
Wright,  Esq.,  Halston  Hall,  and  Messrs.  Jones  & 
Sons,  Coton  Hill,  Shrewsbury.  With  sixteen  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants,  Mr.  Cypher  and  Mr.  Finch, 
gardener  to  James  Marriott,  Esq.,  Coventry,  again 
came  into  competition,  but  well  as  both  showed,  Mr. 
Cypher  was  easily  first ;  and  Mr.  Mould,  of  Pewsey, 
secured  third  honours.  For  six  plants  in  flower, 
Orchids  excluded,  Messrs.  Cypher  and  Finch  were 
placed  equal  first  with  admirable  groups  ;  and  in  a 
competition  for  a  similar  number  of  flowering  and 
foliaged  plants  confined  to  the  county,  the  awards 
went  to  Mr.  Farrant,  gardener  to  Mr.  Juson,  Abbey, 
Foregate,  Mr.  Bremmel,  gardener  to  H.  H.  France 
Hayhurst,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Pearson,  of  Attingham,  in 
the  order  named.  Mr.  Roberts,  Halston  beat  Mr. 
Finch  with  six  exotic  Ferns ;  and  in  the  county 
class  for  the  same  number  Mr.  Farrant  again  secured 
first  honours  against  Mr.  Stevenson,  gardener,  The 
Vineyard,  Wellington,  and  Mr.  Bremmel.  Mr. 
Cypher  beat  Mr.  Blair  with  20  Orchids  in  flower,  both 
showing  admirably  for  the  season  ;  and  in  a  grand 
class  for  half  a  dozen  Palms  Mr.  Cypher  beat  Mr. 
Finch  and  Mr.  Blair  in  the  order  named.  The  local 
classes  were  all  well  filled  but  call  for  no  special 
comment. 

The  cut  flowers  all  round  were  of  the  very  highest 
quality  ;  and  a  special  feature,  introduced  for  the 
first  time,  was  a  competition  with  dinner  tables 
arranged  for  eight  persons  and  decorated.  This  class 
brought  out  a  splendid  competition,  in  which  Mr.  J. 
R.  Chard,  of  Stoke  Newington,  beat  the  local 
nurserymen,  Messrs.  Jones  &  Sons  and  Messrs. 
Pritchard  &  Son.  There  was  a  surprise  too  in  the 
principal  bouquet  class,  Messrs-.  Perkins  &  Son,  of 
Coventry,  having  to  lower  their  colours  to  Messrs. 


Jenkinson  &  Son,  of  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  but  the 
former  well  held  their  own  with  button-hole  flowers. 
With  twenty-four  cut  Roses,  the  Messrs.  Harkness, 
of  Bedale,  secured  premier  honours  against  Messrs. 
Perkins  &  Son  and  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Limited, 
Chester  ;  and  with  a  collection  of  Dahlias,  Messrs. 
Keynes,  Williams  &  Co  ,  Salisbury,  took  the  lead, 
Mr.  George  Humphries,  Chippenham,  coming  in 
second;  and  Messrs.  Jones  &  Sons,  third.  Mr.  J. 
Walker,  of  Thame,  had  the  best  twenty-four  blooms  ; 
and  for  thirty-six  the  awards  went  to  Messrs. 
Kimberley  &  Son,  Coventry.  Herbaceous  cut 
flowers  made  a  very  imposing  display,  and  with  a 
collection  open  to  nurserymen  only,  Mr.  M. 
Cuthbertson,  Rothesay,  came  in  first,  Messrs. 
Dicksons,  Limited,  Chester,  being  second ;  and 
Messrs.  Harkness,  third.  Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  Messrs. 
Thomson  &  Co.,  and  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown  were  all  to 
the  fore  in  the  Carnation  and  Picotee  classes.  The 
wild  flower  classes  were  well  contested,  and  brought 
out  a  most  interesting  representation  of  the  local 
flora. 

The  fruit  all  round  was  most  excellent  in  quality, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  Muscat 
Grapes,  which  were  below  the  average.  With  a 
collection  of  twelve  dishes  Mr.  Dawes,  Temple 
Newsam,  came  in  first,  and  showing  in  his  best  form. 
Mr.  Iggulden,  gardener  to  Lord  Cork,  Marston 
House,  Frome,  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  Goodacre, 
Elvaston  Castle,  third  ;  Mr.  Blair  taking  an  extra 
prize.  The  County  prizes  for  nine  dishes  were  won 
by  Mr.  Bremmell,  Overley  ;  Mr.  Roberts,  Halston; 
and  Mr.  Pearson,  Attingham,  in  the  order  named. 
The  black  Grapes  were  highly  coloured  and  well 
finished  throughout.  Mr.  Bennett,  Rhug,  Corwen, 
had  the  best  six  bunches;  Mr.  Hepburn,  The  Priory, 
being  second  ;  Mr.  Langley,  Tedsmore  Hall  Gardens, 
third ;  and  Mr.  Bannerman,  Blithefield,  Rugeley, 
fourth.  Mr.  Crawford,  gardener,  Coddington  Hall, 
Newark,  had  the  best  four  bunches  of  white  Grapes. 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Melons,  were  all  exceedingly 
good  ;  and  a  special  exhibit,  not  for  competition, 
consisted  of  a  dozen  handsome  Queen  Pines  from 
Mr.  Blair,  which  were  awarded  a  Silver  Medal. 

The  vegetable  classes  were  an  exhibition  in 
themselves,  so  strong  was  the  competition  and  so 
fine  the  quality  all  round,  with  a  tendency  neverthe¬ 
less  to  run  too  large,  that  should  be  kept  in  check. 
For  a  collection  of  twelve  varieties  Mr.  Pope, 
Highclere  Castle,  was  first;  Mr.  Wilkins,  Inwood 
House,  second;  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite,  Glenhurst, 
third.  Mr.  Wilkins  beat  Mr.  Pope  for  Messrs. 
Edward  Webb  &  Sons'  special  prize  ;  Mr.  Hathaway, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Lathom,  being  third  ;  Mr.  C. 
J.  Waite,  fourth  ;  and  Mr.  Smeatham,  Leaton  Knolls, 
fifth.  The  best  six  dishes  of  Potatos  came  from  Mr. 
Hathau'ay  ;  and  Mr.  Coombes,  Himley  Hall,  Dudley, 
had  the  best  three  dishes.  Special  prizes  were  also 
offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Messrs.  James 
Carter  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.,  Mr.  R. 
Sydenham,  and  Messrs.  Clibran  &  Son,  and  good 
competitions  were  the  result.  The  cottagers  also 
came  out  very  strong  and  made  quite  a  remarkable 
display  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  which  they  staged  in 
considerable  numbers  and  in  unusually  fine  quality. 

The  special  awards  made  to  honorary  exhibitors 
were  as  follows  : — Gold  Medal,  the  only  one  ever 
given  by  the  society,  to  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  for  a 
superb  collection  of  their  Gloxinias.  Silver  Medals 
to  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  for  a  collection 
of  plants;  to  Mr.  B.  R.  Davis,  Yeovil,  for  Begonia 
blooms;  to  Messrs.  Hewitt  &  Co.,  Birmingham,  for 
collection  of  plants  and  cut  flowers  ;  to  Messrs. 
Thomson  &  Co.,  Birmingham,  for  500  Carnation  and 
Picotee  blooms  ;  to  the  Liverpool  Horticultural  Co., 
for  floral  devices  ;  to  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons,  for 
Begonia  and  Dahlia  blooms  ;  and  to  Mr.  P.  Blair, 
for  a  dozen  Queen  Pines.  Bronze  Medals  to 
Mr.  John  Price,  Rhyll,  and  Messrs.  Lea  &  Co., 
Shrewsbury,  for  collections  of  fruit.  Certificates 
to  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  for  new  winter¬ 
flowering  Begonias,  Afterglow,  Rosea  superba,  Snow¬ 
flake,  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  for  Gloxinias, 
Purple  Prince,  Duke  of  York,  Her  Majesty,  Souvenir 
de  Shrewsbury,  and  Empress  of  India.  To  Messrs. 
Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.,  for  Cactus  Dahlia  Mars  ; 
to  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.,  for  self  Carnation  Mrs. 
J.  Chamberlain  ;  to  Mr.  E.  Murrell,  Shrewsbury,  for 
Roses  and  a  collection  of  plants  ;  to  Mr.  H.  Eckford, 
Wem,  for  new  Sweet  Peas  ;  to  Mr.  A.  Myers,  Shrews¬ 
bury,  for  a  collection  of  plants  and  flowers  ;  to  Mr. 
J.  H.  Pattison,  Shrewsbury,  for  Violas ;  to  Messrs. 


Birkenhead,  Sale,  for  new  and  rare  terns  ;  to  Messrs 
Kelway  &  Son,  for  a  collection  of  Gladioli,  and  for 
Gladiolus  Unionist,  Sarah  Bernhardt,  and  Nautch 
Girl ;  to  Messrs.  Dickson's,  Limited,  for  a  collection 
of  plants  ;  and  to  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  for 
Picotees  and  Carnations.  Extra  prizes  to  Messrs. 
Pritchard  &  Son,  for  a  group  of  plants ;  to  Mr. 
Wallis,  Kee  Hall  Gardens,  for  five  dishes  of  Figs  ; 
and  to  Mr.  Bennett,  Rhug,  for  a  Pine  Apple. 

With  an  enormous  programme  to  keep  in  order, 
and  a  thousand  and  one  details  to  attend  to  on  the 
part  of  the  secretaries,  Messrs.  Adnitt  &  Naunton, 
the  arrangements  worked  without  a  hitch  of  any 
kind,  and  the  highest  praise  is  their  due  for  umvearied 
exertions  in  promoting  the  success  of  the  show. 

- -j— - 

THE  HERBACEOUS  BORDER. 


Choice  Plants  in  Flower. 

Lilium  Chalcedonicum. — The  bright  scarlet 
flowers  of  this  Lily  are  marked  all  over  the  lower 
half  of  the  segments  with  small  crimson  specks, 
while  they  are  closely  revolute  at  the  tips.  The 
leaves  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  are  spread¬ 
ing,  while  the  upper  ones  are  closely  applied  to  the 
stems.  The  flowers  are  sweetly  fragrant,  but  not 
powerful,  and  for  that  reason  are  very  useful  for 
cutting  and  mixing  with  other  kinds.  Some  of  the 
Lilies  are  too  powerfully  odorous  for  this  purpose. 

Achillea  Millefolium  roseum. — The  bright 
rose  coloured  rays  and  the  small  heads  of  this  plant, 
arranged  as  they  are  in  a  dense  corymb,  have  a  very 
charming  effect,  not  only  when  seen  growing  in  a 
clump,  but  in  the  cut  state  when  mixed  with  other 
cut  flowers  ;  in  fact  they  are  often  used  for  mixing  in 
bouquets  in  some  districts.  The  stems  grow  about 
18  in.  to  2  ft.  high,  and  the  plant  is  therefore  suitable 
for  the  second  line  of  the  border.  It  is  easily  propa¬ 
gated  to  any  extent  by  division. 

Statice  latifolia. — The  individual  flowers  of 
this,  as  well  as  any  other  species  of  Statice,  are 
neither  large  nor  conspicuous,  but  they  are  usually 
produced  in  such  quantity  as  to  make  up  for  any 
deficiency  in  other  respects  In  some  species  the 
flowers  are  crowded  in  spikes,  and  in  other  cases  in 
umbellate  cymes,  but  in  the  species  under  notice  they 
are  in  large,  loose,  and  graceful  panicles.  The 
corolla  as  usual  is  white  with  a  blue  calyx,  and  the 
oblong  leaves  are  very  broad  as  the  name  implies. 
The  hardiness  of  the  plant  is  an  additional  recom¬ 
mendation,  as  it  thrives  in  ordinary  garden  soil  in 
most  parts  of  the  country. 

Lathyrus  latifoliusdelicatus.— Some  botanists 
consider  that  the  correct  name  of  the  type  of  this 
climber  is  L.  sylvestris  platyphyllus,  to  which  the 
name  delicatus  must  be  added  to  indicate  its  distinct¬ 
ness  for  garden  purposes.  There  are  now  at  least 
two  very  distinct  varieties  in  cultivation,  besides  the 
ordinary  form  with  deep  rose  flowers.  The  variety 
delicatus  has  white  flowers  beautifully  suffused  and 
netted  with  delicate  pink,  and  are  very  pretty  when 
seen  in  a  mass. 

Coreopsis  grandiflora. — The  golden  yellow 
heads  of  this  composite  are  very  large,  and  being 
produced  on  long  peduncles  or  stalks  they  are  suitable 
for  cutting  singly  as  cut  flowers.  The  leaves  are 
narrow  and  cut  into  segments  at  the  base.  The 
plant  is  hardy,  growing  as  a  rule  about  2  ft.  high, 
and  flowering  in  August.  It  does  not  increase  very 
rapidly  as  a  rule,  but  cuttings  or  seed  may  be  had, 
and  division  can  be  effected  in  spring. 

Lilium  Leichtlinii. — The  flowers  01  this  beauti¬ 
ful  Lily  are  produced  in  racemes  of  six  to  eight,  and 
being  of  a  uniform  deep  Apricot  are  very  handsome  ; 
the  anthers  alone  are  different  from  the  above,  being 
of  a  deep  brown  or  brownish-orange.  They  are  also 
erect  and  widely  spreading,  giving  all  the  effect  that 
flowers  of  their  size  are  capable  of  producing.  Other 
kinds  have  revolute  segments  and  appear  smaller 
than  they  really  are.  The  stems  grow  about  2  ft. 
high,  and  the  species  is  suitable  for  planting  amongst 
low  growing  Rhododendrons  or  other  shrubs. 

Astilbe  chinensis. — The  leaves  of  this  species 
are  larger  than  those  of  the  well  known  A.  japonica, 
most  frequently  spoken  of  as  Spiraea  japonica,  but 
otherwise  very  .similar,  in  being  twice  or  three  times 
ternately  divided.  The  flowering  stems  are  taller 
however,  attaining  a  height  of  3  ft.  in  the  open  air 
under  ordinary  conditions  as  to  culture,  bearing  an 
elongated  panicle  of  branching  spikes  of  bloom 
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The  flowers  are  small  individually  but  pretty  in  the 
mass.  The  petals  are  white,  but  the  anthers  are 
purple  and  tend  to  give  the  flowers  a  pinkish  hue. 
Altogether  it  may  be  described  as  a  pretty  subject 
for  border  work,  for  which  it  might  be  preferred  to 
A.  japonica  ;  but  it  will  never  displace  the  latter  for 
forcing. 

- ~t— - 

FLOWER  SHOW  AT 

ABERDEEN. 

The  annual  floral  fete  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  of  Aberdeen  was  held  in  the  Central  Park, 
on  the  i8th,  igth,  and  20th  inst.  Hitherto  the  show 
of  the  society  has  been  confined  to  a  horticultural 
display,  the  discoursing  of  music  by  a  military  band 
of  distinction  and  an  exhibition  of  fireworks  in  the 
evening.  On  this  occasion,  however,  in  addition  to 
the  attractions  mentioned,  the  programme  of  events 
included  a  military  tournament.  Unfortunately  the 
weather  on  the  opening  day  was  far  from 
propitious ;  indeed  the  gates  were  closed 
early  in  the  evening  so  heavy  was  the  down¬ 
pour  of  rain.  On  Friday  and  Saturday,  however,  the 
weather-clerk  made  ample  amends  for  his  short¬ 
coming  on  Thursday.  It  has  to  be  admitted  at  once 
that  the  resolution  of  the  acting  directors  of  the 
society  to  have  military  sports  in  connection  with  the 
fete  in  no  way  detracted  from  the  excellence  of  the 
flower  show.  On  the  contrary,  in  several  of  its 
departments,  it  was  the  finest  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  society  for  some  years. 

In  the  professional  gardeners’  section  the  display 
of  plants  in  pots  could  not  have  been  excelled.  In 
the  collection  of  best  grown  plants,  arranged  on  a 
table  15  ft.  by  8  ft.,  that  forwarded  by  Mr.  Alex. 
Grigor,  gardener  to  Mr.  A.  O.  Gill,  of  Fairfield,  was 
worthily  awarded  the  first  place,  and  besides  securing 
the  premier  prize,  the  collection  also  took,  in 
addition,  Her  Majesty  the  Queen’s  special 
prize  —  a  silver  salad  bowl,  valued  at  twelve 
guineas.  Second  honours  fell  to  Mr.  James 
Strachan,  gardener  to  Mr.  John  Fyfe,  of  Beechgrove 
who  also  exhibited  a  meritorious  collection.  Mr.  G 
McHardy,  gardener  to  Dean  of  Guild  Macdonald," 
was  the  first  for  the  six  best  stove  or  greenhouse 
plants,  Mr.  Alex.  Grigor  being  a  good  second.  Ferns 
were  an  excellent  display,  more  especially  the  exotics, 
and  in  this  class,  Mr.  Gill  led.  Of  Fuchsias  there 
was  but  a  fair  show,  but  the  assortment  of  Pelargo. 
niums  was  of  a  high  order,  the  double  and  single 
zonals  and  the  tricolors  being  particularly  notice¬ 
able.  A  really  magnificent  display  of  plants  for 
dinner  table  decoration  was  forward.  For  size  and 
colour,  the  show  of  Begonias  would  be  hard  to  beat. 
Mr.  John  Hay,  Polmuir  Road,  Aberdeen,  carried  off 
first  honours  with  a  grand  specimen.  Cockscombs 
were  well  coloured,  and  of  great  substance.  Orchids 
looked  really  well. 

In  the  amateur  department  the  show  of  plants  in 
pots  was  an  extremely  creditable  one,  and  came  out 
well  in  comparison  with  the  professionals.  An 
immense  amount  of  pains  must  have  been  taken  by 
the  competitors  in  order  to  get  their  plants  into 
condition,  and  when  it  is  stated  that  many  of  the 
men  had  only  frames  in  which  to  grow  them  the 
display  was  all  the  more  creditable. 

Considering  the  backward  nature  of  the  season  the 
show  of  cut  flowers  was  a  splendid  one.  In  the 
professional  section  Mr.  Andrew  Reid,  gardener  to 
Mr.  Baird,  of  Durris,  was  awarded  first  prize  for  a 
splendid  collection,  arranged  for  effect  on  a  side  table 
8  ft.  by  3|  ft. ,  and  he  also  gained  with  the  same 
collection,  the  Messrs.  Doulton  &  Co 's  (London) 
prize,  a  handsome  vase.  The  collection  shown  by 
Mr.  Robert  Kiloh,  gardener  to  Mr.  R.  Gillies,  of 
M  oodlands,  was  composed  of  finer  greenhouse 
flowers  than  the  first  prize  collection,  but  the  effect 
was  wanting,  and  it  only  took  second  place.  The 
show  of  Roses  was  one  of  the  best  ever  seen  in 
Aberdeen,  Mr.  D.  Macdonald,  from  demount 
Nursery,  was  first  for  the  best  twenty-four  blooms. 
The  premier  honours  for  best  12  went  to  Mr.  Reid, 
gardener  to  Mr.  Baird,  of  Urie.  Considering  the 
dull  weather  there  was  a  very  fair  lot  of  Tea  Roses 
forward,  and  the  Pelargonium  blooms  were  a 
specially  fine  show.  Phloxes  and  Stocks  have  seldom 
been  seen  in  better  condition,  and  competition  in 
these  classes  was  keen.  Pansies  were  numerous  and 
splendid,  but  Dahlias  were  but  a  poor  show  owing  to 
the  lateness  of  the  season.  The  nurserymen  and 
florists  staged  a  large  and  fine  assortment  of  cut 


flowers.  The  Messrs.  Croll,  Dundee,  with  a  splendid 
collection,  secured  premier  honours  for  the  best  36 
Rose  blooms.  The  same  firm  were  also  winners  in 
the  Tea  Rose  competition  with  magnificent  speci¬ 
mens.  The  unfortunate  rupture  between  the  acting 
directors  of  the  society  and  the  Messrs.  Cocker, 
Aberdeen,  the  well-known  rosarians,  precluded  that 
firm  from  competing.  Dahlias  seemed  to  be  favourites 
with  the  nurserymen  and  florists.  The  cut  flowers 
entered  by  the  amateurs  and  working  classes  were 
most  satisfactory.  There  was  quite  a  host  of 
competitors  in  the  wild  flower  bouquet  competition, 
open  to  boys  and  girls  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  feature  in  the  fete  was 
the  magnificent  display  of  fruit.  The  judges  gave  it 
as  their  opinion  that  never  before  had  they  seen  a 
better.  The  number  of  entries  exceeded  those  of  last 
year,  and  the  competition  was  close.  In  the  pro¬ 
fessional  section  Mr.  A.  Howie,  gardener  to  Rev.  J. 
S.  Gemmel,  of  Drumtochty  Castle,  was  placed  first 
for  his  collection  of  nine  dishes,  distinct.  Mr.  Howie 
also  carried  off  a  silver  medal  for  the  best  collection  of 
fruit.  Grapes  were  in  abundance,  Mr.  Reid,  Durris, 
securing  the  principal  prizes,  although  the  other  com¬ 
petitors  run  him  close.  Melons,  Tomatos,  Peaches, 
and  Pears,  formed  good  classes,  the  specimens  being 
large  and  well  flavoured.  Strawberries,  Goose 
berries,  and  Black  Currants  were  shown  in  great 
numbers.  The  amateur  and  working  class  sections 
contained  creditable  displays  of  fruit. 

In  all  departments  the  vegetables  looked  well,  and 
the  show  on  the  whole  ftas  a  fine  one.  For  the  best 
collection,  arranged  in  a  box  4  ft.  by  3  ft.  outside 
measurement,  and  comprising  ten  distinct  varieties, 
there  were  six  competitors,  Mr.  Middleton,  gardener 
to  Sir  Arthur  Grant,  Bart.,  of  Monymusk,  taking  the 
lead  with  an  excellent  collection.  Mr.  G.  Milne, 
gardener  to  Lady  Gordon  Cathcart,  took  the  second 
place.  For  a  similar  collection,  open  to  market 
gardeners  only,  Mr.  W.  Anderson,  Lower  Cornhill, 
received  the  chief  prize. 

In  the  miscellaneous  class  there  were  a  large 
number  of  plants,  etc.,  on  exhibition.  Mr.  Joseph 
Dalgarno,  Whitehall,  Aberdeen,  showed  a  lovely 
collection  of  herbaceous  plants  and  Ferns.  Messrs. 
W.  Smith  &  Son,  Aberdeen,  and  Messrs.  Ben  Reid 
&  Co.,  Aberdeen,  exhibited  magnificent  collections 
of  plants  and  cut  flowers.  Mr.  John  Forbes, 
Buccleuch  Nurseries,  Hawick,  also  exhibited  largely, 
and  was  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  his  collection  of 
cut  flowers,  and  a  First-class  Certificate  for  his 
Carnation  Meteor. 

Thanks  to  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the 
courteous  and  obliging  secretary,  Mr.  A.  M.  Byres, 
C.A.,  Aberdeen,  everything  passed  off  most  success¬ 
fully.  Large  numbers  of  people  visited  the  show, 
especially  on  Saturday,  when  the  special  trains  took 
in  thousands  of  spectators  from  all  quarters  of 
Aberdeenshire  and  the  north. 

- -i-. - 

Gardening  Miscellany. 


LARGE  HOLLIES 

In  reply  to  your  query  in  last  week’s  issue,  as  to 
whether  there  are  any  Hollies  of  larger  dimensions 
than  that  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Colman  in  Surrey, 
I  may  say  that  we  have  here  a  Holly  tree  measuring 
1 18  inches  in  circumference  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground, 
and  which  is  about  70  ft.  in  height.  We  have  several 
others  ranging  from  65  inches  round  to  108  inches 
in  the  kitchen  garden,  and  a  silver  Queen  measuring 
68  inches  round  at  6  ft.  from  the  ground.  I  would 
be  glad  to  know  if  any  of  your  readers  can  inform  me 
of  a  tree  measuring  more  than  the  one  I  first  men¬ 
tioned, — John  Carmichael,  The  Gardens,  Touch  House, 
Stirling. 

MEALY  BUG  ON  A  TACSONIA 

Much  has  appeared  at  various  times  in  your  columns 
concerning  Mealy  Bug.  I  have  in  the  conservatory 
under  my  care  a  Tacsonia  Exoniensis  which  is 
simply  covered  with  it.  We  have  gone  over  it  time 
after  time  with  a  small  brush  and  insecticide,  after¬ 
wards  thoroughly  syringing  with  a  strong  solution  of 
oft  soap,  and  on  some  occasions  mixed  with  paraffin, 
but  in  a  very  short  time  we  find  it  just  as  bad  as 
ever.  I  suggested  cutting  it  out  and  having  the  place 
painted,  but  this  would  grieve  my  employer,  as  the 
climber  is  such  a  favourite  of  hers.  Would  some 


reader  suggest  how  we  can  thoroughly  get  rid  of  the 
pest.—  A  Constant  Reader. 

COLEUS  AS  EXHIBITION  PLANTS. 

It  has  been  generally  remarked  that  the  Coleus  has 
rapidly  declined  as  an  exhibition  plant.  There  is  no 
doubt  it  is  so,  for  those  in  the  habit  of  attending 
flower  shows  note  with  regret  that  the  plants  now 
seen  generally  are  small,  drawn,  dull-coloured,  and 
attenuated  foliage.  More’s  the  pity,  because  I  think 
that  in  the  matter  of  effective  ornamental  foliaged 
plants  the  Coleus  when  good  varieties  are  well 
grown  and  presented  .n  their  best  form— bold  and 
luxuriant  in  growth  and  finely  coloured — they  rank 
next  to  tne  Crotons  for  vividness  of  leaf  colouration. 
At  the  1  rowbridge  Flower  Show,  a  few  days  ago, 
Mr.  H.  Matthews,  gardener  to  W.  R.  Brown,  Esq., 
Trowbridge,  staged  half-a-dozen  plants  of  medium 
size,  but  very  striking  in  appearance.  The  varieties 
were  Butterfly,  Mrs.  C.  Simpson,  Beckwith's  Gem, 
Mrs.  Sheriff,  Mr.  C.  Hart,  and  Lady  Dacre.  Not 
only  are  these  fine  exhibition  varieties,  but  they  are 
also  good  decorative  sorts,  and,  as  such,  are  well 
worthy  of  being  cultivated.  The  form  of  Mr. 
Matthews'  plants  was  that  of  a  fine,  bushy  growth  ; 
much  better  than  the  sharply-trained  pyramidal  or 
flat  specimens  one  is  sometimes— I  think  too  fre¬ 
quently — accustomed  to  see. — R.  D. 

POLYGONUM  CAPITATUM. 

Occasionally  we  see  this  grown  upon  the  rockery, 
where  it  looks  pretty  enough,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  not 
long  lived.  It  ripens  seeds,  however,  and  these  drop 
about  and  come  up  spontaneously  in  the  following 
spring  or  summer.  The  pink  flowers  are  aggregated 
in  little  round  heads,  hence  the  specific  name.  The 
leaves  are  also  pretty  in  having  a  /^-shaped,  bronzy- 
purple  blotch  on  the  middle,  like  several  other  well- 
known  species,  but  of  a  different  shape.  The  plant 
is  seen  to  best  advantage  however  as  a  greenhouse 
plant,  and  particularly  when  grown  in  pots  or  baskets 
and  suspended  from  the  roof,  so  that  the  naturally 
trailing  stems  are  allowed  free  play  to  develop.  It  is 
used  in  this  way  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing 
&  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  with  very  striking  effect.  Some 
are  suspended  in  baskets,  and  others  grown  in  small 
pots  and  stood  along  the  edges  of  the  stages  in  the 
Begonia  houses,  where  the  slender  stems  attain  a 
length  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft.,  and  hang  down  very  grace¬ 
fully.  I  he  spotting  of  the  leaves  is  best  brought  out 
where  the  plants  are  near  the  glass. 

THE  PYRENEAN  ROSE. 

The  single  flowers  of  this  wilding  are  pretty,  and 
they  are  followed  by  fruits  that  are  as  pretty  as  they 
are  curious.  Usually  the  fruits  of  Roses  are  globose, 
oval,  or  some  similar  shape,  but  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance  they  are  oblong  and  narrowed  a  little  below 
the  calyx,  of  a  bright  red  or  scarlet  colour,  and  more 
resembling  the  fruit  of  a  Capsicum  than  a  Rose.  The 
plant  grows  about  a  foot  high  or  thereabout,  and  is 
the  Rosa  pyrenaica  of  botanists.  There  are  several 
of  the  Roses  that  well  deserve  to  be  cultivated  for 
the  sake  of  their  fruits,  and  the  Pyrenean  species  is 
is  one  of  them. 

DIANTHUS  SUPERBUS. 

h  lorists  have  a  great  aversion  to  fringed  or  saw- 
edged  forms  of  both  Carnations  and  Pinks,  so  that 
they  would  doubtless  look  upon  D.  superbus  as  a 
hopelessly  incorrigible  plant  utterly  beyond  their 
powers  to  deal  with.  Almost  the  whole  lamina  of 
the  petals  is  cut  into  shreds  or  fringes  ;  but  notwith¬ 
standing  this  the  plant  is  very  pretty  during  the 
month  of  August  when  covered  with  its  lilac -purple 
fringed  blooms.  The  leaves  are  short  and  green, 
while  the  stems  rise  to  a  height  of  12  in.  or  iS  in. 
The  plant  may  be  grown  upon  the  rockery  or  in  the 
ordinary  herbaceous  border,  but  wherever  planted  it 
should  enjoy  an  open  exposure  not  overhung  by 
trees,  nor  shaded  in  any  way. 

PALIURUS  AUSTRALIS. 

The  foliage  of  this  shrub  is  highly  ornamental  apart 
from  the  flowers  and  apart  from  the  interest  attach¬ 
ing  to  it  as  one  of  the  species  of  Paliurus  popularly 
known  as  Christ’s  Thorn.  The  leaves  are  broadly 
ovate  and  arranged  in  a  double  file  along  the  sides 
of  short  lateral  twigs  in  such  a  way  that  the  shoots 
appear  like  pinnate  leaves  The  flowers  are  small 
individually,  but  very  freely  produced  in  the  axillary 
clusters  of  a  bright  yellow.  The  branches  moreover 
are  spiny  as  in  the  case  of  P.  aculeatus.  The  shelter 
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of  a  wall  enables  P.  australis  to  make  much  better 
growth  than  if  planted  in  the  open  shrubbery  where 
it  might  not  give  satisfaction,  not  being  so  hardy  as 
P.  aculeatus.  An  unsightly  wall  in  a  sunny  aspect 
would  be  much  improved  by  it. 

HELIANTHUS  MULT1FLORUS  BOUQUET 
DOR. 

There  are  now  several  fine  varieties  of  this  Sun¬ 
flower  in  cultivation.  The  subject  of  this  note  is  one 
of  the  best  of  the  double  forms,  it  being  a  matter  of 
taste  as  to  which  is  actually  the  best  for  ordinary 
garden  decoration.  The  stems  grow  about  2  ft.  to 
2,^  ft.  high,  at  least  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
but  are  probably  capable  of  greater  growth  than  that 
in  rich  soil,  in  wet  localities,  or  rainy  seasons.  The 
flower  heads  are  large,  golden-yellow,  and  the  florets 
of  which  they  are  made  up  are  nearly  flat,  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  those  Sunflowers  which  are  tubular  or 
quilled.  The  second  or  third  line  in  the  herbaceous 
border  would  be  a  suitable  position  for  it ;  but  it  may 
also  be  grown  in  shrubberies  or  in  large  clumps  or 
beds  upon  the  grass.  It  may  be  seen  in  the  nursery 
of  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm,  Tottenham. 

TOMATO  THE  CONFERENCE. 

Occasionally  we  hear  it  stated  that  The  Conference 
Tomato  is  not  so  good  as  it  was  w'hen  originally  sent 
out,  in  other  words  that  it  has  degenerated.  Of 
course  it  was  sent  out  before  it  had  been  sufficiently 
tested  to  fix  it,  and  some  cultivators  are  not 
sufficiently  careful  in  selecting  the  finest  types  of 
fruits  for  seed.  There  is  evidence,  however,  in 
several  gardens  that  it  is  still  true  and  a  useful  sort 
for  obtaining  a  good  crop  of  fruit  of  a  useful  size  for 
table  purposes.  Its  rich  and  bright  red  or  scarlet 
colour  is  also  greatly  in  its  favour  as  far  as  ap¬ 
pearance  is  concerned.  We  noted  a  fine  lot  of  plants 
recently  in  one  of  the  houses  in  the  Bedfont  seed 
grounds  of  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing.  They  were  grown 
in  pots,  and  each  plant  carried  four  to  eight  bunches 
of  fruit  with  a  promise  of  more  to  come  from  the 
flowers.  The  number  of  fruits  in  a  bunch  ranged 
from  five  to  eleven. 


STRAWBERRY  ELTON  PINE. 

Although  a  very  old  variety  and  having  little  at¬ 
traction  as  to  size,  this  is  still  a  better  Straw  berry  for 
dessert  purpose  or  for  preserving  than  many  of  the 
new;er  and  larger  kinds  that  have  little  to  recommend 
them  except  size  and  colour.  The  British  public 
will  give  preference  to  large  Strawberries,  a  fact 
which  is  no  great  evidence  of  good  taste.  The 
variety  under  notice  is  also  one  of  the  latest  Straw¬ 
berries  grown,  for  there  were  still  a  few  fruits  on  the 
plants  a  fortnight  ago  in  the  Bedfont  seed  "grounds  of 
Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing.  The  flavour  is  certainly 
excellent,  and  it  would  be  well  not  to  lose  sight  of 
the  variety. 

BEGONIA  CRIMSON  GEM. 

There  is  a  quantity  of  this  Begonia  in  one  of  the 
trial  beds  at  Chiswick  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  ;  and  when  first  put  out  the 
leaves  soon  assumed  a  bronzy  crimson  hue  The 
belief  was  that  this  hue  was  merely  the  effect  of  the 
sun  upon  the  tender  foliage  when  first  transferred 
from  the  houses  to  the  open  ground.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  sun  and  full  exposure  to  the  air  has 
brought  about  this  beautiful  hue ;  but  the  fresh 
growth  made  since  then  has  shown  little  reversion, 
so  that  it  appears  the  effect  wrill  be  permanent  so 
long  as  the  plant  is  grown  out  of  doors.  This  it  is 
hoped  will  be  the  case,  for  as  a  foliage  plant, 
independently  of  the  rich  colour  of  the  flowers,  it  will 
be  much  sought  after  for  bedding  purposes.  It 
comes  from  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading  and  also 
from  Messrs.  Vilmorin,  Andrieu  &  Co.,  Paris. 


PYRUS  BACCATA  MICROCARPA. 

The  fruits  of  this  little  Apple  or  Crab  are  no  larger 
than  Peas,  but  of  a  deep  shining  red  almost  crimson> 
except  the  shaded  side,  which  is  more  or  less  yellow. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  typical  form  of  the  Siberian 
Crab,  the  calyx  is  deciduous,  and  dropping  away 
leaves  the  fruit  more  or  less  like  a  small  Cherry  as  to 
form.  The  leaves  are  ovate,  or  sometimes  oval  and 
drawn  out  to  a  long  point.  It  makes  a  highly 
ornamental  little  tree  for  the  lawn  or  pleasure 
grounds  either  when  in  flower  or  in  fruit  during 
August  and  September.  It  may  be  seen  in  the 
botanic  grounds  of  the  Royal  gardens  at  Kew. 


CULTURE  OF  FORCING 

BULBS  IN  AMERICA. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  grow  all  the 
bulbs  we  use,  as  in  some  parts  of  our  country  we 
have  soil  and  cl: mate  adapted  to  every  species  under 
cultivation.  The  Gladiolus,  Tuberose,  and  some 
species  of  Lilies,  all  of  which  were  imported  thirty 
years  ago,  find  such  a  congenial  home  here  that  we 
not  only  do  not  import,  but  have  so  turned  the  tables 
that  we  are  now  exporting  annually  more  than  we 
ever  imported.  What  has  been  done  with  the  bulbs 
mentioned  may  as  well  be  done  with  the  Roman 
Hyacinth  and  Narcissus  in  variety  that  are  now 
brought  from  France  in  such  enormous  quantities. 

This  assertion  is  not  a  theory,  but  simply  a  state¬ 
ment  of  what  has  been  done.  Let  us  state  the 
matter  more  in  detail.  Some  four  years  ago  the 
writer  was  asked,  "  What  shall  we  do  with  some  fifty 
thousand  Roman  Hyacinths  that  have  been  delayed 
in  transit  so  long  that  they  have  made  such  roots  in 
the  cases  that  they  are  simply  packed  together  like 
a  cake  ?  ”  We  examined  the  mats,  and  they  could 
hardly  be  called  bulbs  so  thoroughly  were  they 
matted  together,  and  replied,  “  Send  them  to  North 
Carolina.”  And  they  w’ere  sent  to  that  section 
known  as  the  “  Thermal  Belt,”  which  is  a  high 
elevation  where  there  is  rarely  more  than  six  degrees 
of  frost  and  no  extreme  heat.  The  bulbs  were 
planted  by  inexperienced  hands,  under  the  most  dis¬ 
couraging  circumstances,  as  they  were  so  much 
grown  as  to  appear  worthless,  and  at  least  two 
months  too  late  for  good  results.  Notwithstanding 
all  these  unfavourable  conditions,  the  bulbs  made  a 
good  root  growth  in  autumn,  and  in  spring  flowered 
profusely,  and  then  ripened  their  bulbs  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner.  When  ripe  they  were  taken 
up  and  dried  as  best  they  could  be  without  suitable 
buildings—  in  fact  they  were  dried  under  the  shade 
of  trees — and  returned  to  New  York.  Much  to  our, 
surprise,  after  properly  cleaning,  they  were,  to  all 
appearances,  fully  as  good  as  the  best  we  had  from 
France.  These  bulbs  were  sold  to  the  most  critical 
trade,  and  pronounced  the  best  ever  grown. 

At  the  same  time  a  large  number  of  bulbs  of  the 
Lilium  candidum,  that  had  met  the  same  misfortune, 
were  sent,  and  these  grew  equally  well,  making 
splendid  bulbs. 

The  soil  in  the  section  referred  to  is  almost 
precisely  the  same  as  that  in  Holland,  where  the 
growing  of  bulbs  is  the  leading  industry,  while  the 
climate  is  decidedly  more  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  bulbs.  Besides  that,  a  single  acre  of  ”  good  bulb 
soil  ”  in  Holland  would  cost  as  much  as  one  hundred 
acres  in  North  Caroline. 

Here,  too,  Lilies  of  all  denominations  would  find 
a  congenial  home  ;  they  grow  vigorously,  increase 
rapidly,  make  strong  healthy  bulbs,  because  they  are 
entirely  free  from  that  blight  that  makes  such  sad 
havoc  with  bulbs  at  the  North.  All  that  is  required 
to  make  this  industry  a  profitable  one  in  North 
Caroline  is  willing  hands  guided  by  experienced 
heads.  Let  such  undertake  the  enterprise  with  a 
spirit  that  knows  no  failure  and  success  is  assured. 

We  need  not  speak  of  Tulip  culture  as  Mr.  Rolker 
has  stated  that  very  plainly  and  correctly.  But  we 
will  say  a  word  in  favour  of  w  hat  are  generally  known 
as  "  Dutch  bulbs,"  which  include  Hyacinths,  Crocus, 
Narcissus,  etc.  These  can  and  should  all  be  growm 
in  our  own  country  ;  there  is  but  one  thing  to  prevent, 
viz.,  skilled  labour  ;  not  in  the  cultivation— that  is, 
in  the  labour  of  cultivation,  but  in  the  knowledge  of 
their  cultivation.  This  is  not  transferable,  and  can 
only  be  gained  by  years  of  watchful  care,  close 
observation  and  patient  industry.  Should  any  of 
the  successful  Dutch  growers  remove  their  plant  to 
this  country  and  give  the  industry  the  same  attention 
they  do  at  home  they  would  benefit  our  country  and 
at  the  same  time  produce  the  bulbs  at  less  than  one- 
half  the  present  cost. 

It  may  be  asked  :  Why  do  not  our  florists  undertake 
this  work,  a  question  we  have  already  answered.  We 
have  not  the  knowledge  necessary  to  carry  on  the  en¬ 
terprise  successfully.  Besides  that,  our  florists  lack 
the  patience  that  must  be  shown,  when  we  consider 
it  takes  from  three  to  six  years  to  produce  the  first 
quality  of  Hyacinths.  Other  bulbs  can  be  produced 
more  rapidly,  and  with  less  skill.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  Roman  Hyacinths  and  the  many  varieties  of 
Narcissus  grown  in  France.  They  are  as  easily 
grown  as  the  Gladiolus  and  the  Tuberose,  and  there 
is  no  branch  of  floriculture  that  can  be  so  easily  and 
profitably  conducted  as  the  growing  of  many  classes 
of  bulbs — which  are  now  wholly  imported — in  this 
country. — C.  L.  Allen,  in  American  Florist. 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS, 


The  Orchid  Growers'  Calendar 

Clearing  Up. — The  constant  use  of  the  syringe  in 
the  various  departments  has  caused  the  stages  and 
pots  to  become  green,  and  as  cleanliness  is  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  their  successful  culture  it  should 
receive  the  attention  of  cultivators  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  This  also  applies  to  the  plants  them¬ 
selves  which  are  sure  to  become  a  bit  dirty  through 
being  syringed  overhead  ;  especially  will  this  be  so  if 
the  water  used  be  hard.  We  generally  for  this  work 
select  a  wet  day  when  very  little  can  be  done  outside 
and  anyone  can  be  set  to  clean  down  the  stages,  but 
where  the  roots  are  found  clinging  to  the  outsides  of 
the  pots  great  care  should  be  exercised  so  as  not  to 
damage  the  points.  This  work  then  should  be  done 
by  a  competent  man.  Merely  shifting  the  plants 
about  seems  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  some 
species. 

Cattleya  House. — Now  is  a  good  time  to  repot 
any  plants  of  Laelia  purpurata,  L.  elegans,  and  L. 
crispa  that  have  gone  out  of  flower.  All  Cattleyas 
and  Laslias  should  be  repotted  at  least  once  in  two 
years.  The  roots  are  then  more  numerous  and  the 
general  condition  more  robust ;  whilst  if  left  in  the 
same  pot  for  a  longer  period  the  compost  becomes 
sour,  general  debility  of  the  plant  sets  in,  and  unless 
seen  to  at  once  its  ultimate  decay  is  certain. 

If  the  plants  have  done  well  they  will  have  got  a 
firm  hold  of  the  pots  ;  in  such  cases  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  break  the  pot  and  carefully  detach  the  roots 
with  a  sharp  knife.  The  practice  of  breaking  away' 
part  of  the  pot  and  dropping  the  other  part  with  the 
plant  attached  into  a  larger  one  we  consider  a  bad 
one,  but  any  of  the  small  crocks  that  the  roots  have 
got  firmly  hold  of  can  be  placed  in  the  new'  pot  with 
advantage.  We  remove  every  particle  of  the  old 
compost,  and  cut  away  all  decayed  or  bruised  roots, 
then  repot  into  as  small  pot  as  will  conveniently 
take  the  roots  without  crowding. 

A  few  large  crocks  are  placed  over  the  bole  first ; 
then  take  the  plant  in  the  left  hand  firmly,  place  the 
roots  in  posilion,  fill  in  between  with  smaller  crocks 
until  within  an  inch  of  the  rim  of  the  pot  is  reached, 
when  a  layer  of  good  peat,  not  too  dry,  should  be 
packed  firmly  about  the  plant,  so  that  when  it  is 
finished  the  plant  will  stand  erect  without  holding. 
Still  with  such  tall  plants  it  is  best  to  support  them 
with  a  neat  stalk,  or  in  shifting  them  about  much 
damage  to  the  roots  may  be  caused  by  their  swaying 
about.  Very  little  water  will  be  required  for  at 
least  a  fortnight  (except  a  slight  syringe)  when  the 
pots,  unless  they  arc  large  ones,  may  be  plunged 
into  a  pail  of  water  so  as  to  wet  the  new  crocks 
w’ithout  saturating  the  compost.  If  the  plants  can 
be  placed  in  a  somewhat  shady'  part  of  the  house  for 
a  time  so  much  the  better. 

Oncidium  papilio  majus — the  Butterfly  Orchid, 
is  a  very  hard  working  Orchid,  and  if  left  to  its  own 
resources  would  soon  flower  itself  to  death.  We 
generally  meet  with  it  growing  and  flowering  freely 
on  a  block  ;  but  when  so  grown  it  does  not  last  long 
in  good  health.  We  find  it  does  well,  increasing  each 
year  in  size,  when  grown  in  a  pot  and  treated  liber¬ 
ally  when  growing  by  giving  it  weak  manure  water. 

Cool  House. — We  are  making  preparations  for 
overhauling  the  Odonioglossums  during  next  month 
by  getting  a  good  quantity  of  moss,  peat,  crocks,  and 
pots  ready.  The  mode  adopted  by  us  in  carrying  out 
this  work  shall  be  the  subject  of  the  next  calendar. 
— C. 

Cattleya  (hybrid)  Baroness  Schroder. 

The  above  is  a  beautiful  Cattleya  that  has  been 
raised  between  Cattleya  Trianae  and  Laslia  Jonghi- 
ana,  and  is  therefore  in  botanical  parlance  a  bi¬ 
generic  hy  brid.  Being  still  quite  a  young  plant  the 
pseudobulbs  are  very  short,  varying  fromi  in.  to  2  in. 
in  length,  the  latter  bemg  the  youngest  and  most 
recent  production.  All  terminate  in  a  solitary,  ob¬ 
long,  rigid,  dark  green  leaf.  The  single  flower  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  plant  shown  at  the  Begonia  and  Fruit 
Conference  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society',  Chiswick,  on  the  23rd  and  24th  inst,  by 
Baron  Schroder  (gardener,  Mr.  FI.  Ballantine),  The 
Dell,  Egham,  was  about  the  size  of  a  good  average 
bloom  of  Cattleya  Gaskelliana.  No  doubt  it  will  be 
larger,  and  there  will  be  more  of  them  as  the  plant 
gets  stronger.  The  oblong  sepals  and  the  ovate 
petals  are  of  a  warm  rose,  the  latter  having  darker 
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veins.  The  lip  is  the  most  fascinating  part  of  the 
whole  flower  ;  the  tube  externally  is  light  rosy  pur¬ 
ple,  and  there  is  a  very  large  golden-yellow  blotch 
in  the  throat,  while  the  rounded  lamina  is  netted 
with  pink  on  a  white  ground,  and  darker  at  the  edges 
as  well  as  the  side  lobes,  Picotee  fashion.  The  edges 
are  much  undulated  or  wavy  and  crisped.  The  in¬ 
terior  of  the  tube  at  the  base  is  purple  marked  with 
paler  lines  ;  and  the  trigonous  column  is  pink.  A 
First-class  Certificate  was  deservedly  awarded  it.  ^ 
Cypripedium  Astraea. 

The  upper  sepal  of  this  hybrid  is  green  at  the  base 
and  white  upward.  The  arching  petals  are  strongly 
undulated  on  both  edges,  spotted  with  brown  on  a 
pale  green  ground  and  wholly  brown  upwards.  The 
lip  is  suffused  with  brown  on  a  green  ground.  The 
parents  were  C.  Spicerianum  and  C.  laevigatum,  the 
latter  more  correctly  termed  C.  philippinense.  It  is 
a  bold  looking  flower  even  if  not  particularly  showy. 
There  were  two  flowers  on  the  peduncle  of  a  plant 
we  noted  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea. 

Cypripedium  Enfieldense. 

The  leaves  of  this  Cypripedium  are  broad,  deep  green 
and  slightly  tessellated  with  grey,  as  are  those  of  its 
parents  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  latter  were 
C.  Hookerae  and  C.  barbatum,  the  foliage  of  the 
former  as  is  well  known  being  very  pretty.  The 
flowers  are  solitary  as  might  be  expected.  The 
roundish  upper  sepal  is  green  with  deeper  coloured 
veins  and  rosy  at  the  margin.  The  petals  are 
greenish  at  the  base,  rosy  pqrple  upwards  and  at  the 
margins.  It  was  noted  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea.  The  great  recommendation 
of  these  hybrids  is  that  they  keep  up  a  succession  of 
bloom  all  the  year  round,  while  the  variety  is  endless. 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN, 


The  Stove.— Shading  may  gradually  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with  in  this  structure  so  as  to  give  the  young 
growths  a  chance  of  ripening  their  tissues.  The 
night  temperature  should  still  be  kept  up  to  70°,  with 
a  small  chink  of  top  ventilation  to  allow  the  excess 
of  moisture  to  escape.  This  is  necessary  for  the  safe 
preservation  of  the  foliage  of  some  of  the  kinds  that 
are  easily  injured  by  an  excess  of  moisture.  Climbers 
on  the  roof  that  have  made  much  growth  should  be 
partly  thinned  out  to  admit  the  light  more  freely. 

Winter-flowering  Plants  — Everything  depends 
upon  good  culture  now  whether  the  display  in  winter 
will  be  good  or  bad.  It  therefore  behoves  the  culti¬ 
vator  to  see  that  all  potting  is  done  in  good  time  be¬ 
fore  the  plants  get  root-bound  and  stunted.  Crowd¬ 
ing  should  not  be  permitted,  as  a  free  play  of  light 
about  the  foliage  is  all  important ;  room  must  be 
made  for  them  where  the  plants  require  more  space 
without  being  crowded  upon  one  another.  In  the 
case  of  those  that  have  received  their  last  shift,  and 
the  pots  are  filled  with  roots,  weak  liquid  manure 
will  prove  of  great  advantage. 

Caladiums. — As  the  foliage  of  plants  that  were 
started  early  gets  shabby  or  unfit  for  decorative  pur¬ 
poses,  do  not  take  the  plants  to  a  cold  house  or  pit 
nor  stand  them  in  the  open  air,  otherwise  the  tubers 
will  suffer  great  injury  or  become  entirely  rot¬ 
ten.  Keep  them  in  a  warm  house,  gradually  with¬ 
hold  moisture,  and  when  the  foliage  has  mostly  died 
down,  the  pots  may  be  laid  on  their  sides  underneath 
the  stages  in  a  stove  or  pit. 

Chrysanthemums.  — Staking,  tying,  watering, 
and  disbudding  are  the  principal  operations  at  pre¬ 
sent.  Liquid  manure  should  also  be  given  wherever 
the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots.  The  earlier  varie¬ 
ties  will  require  disbudding,  an  operation  which  must 
be  attended  to  from  the  first. 

Vines  — It  would  be  a  mistake  to  hasten  the  ripen¬ 
ing  of  the  earliest  vines  by  withholding  water  if  there 
is  yet  plenty  of  green  and  healthy  foliage.  It  is  a 
better  plan  to  keep  the  soil  in  which  their  roots  are 
placed  in  a  tolerably  moist  condition,  and  to  hasten 
ripening  by  giving  artificial  heat  and  keeping  the 
ventilators  open  night  and  day.  If  the  foliage  is  in 
any  way  infested  with  red  spider  the  garden  engine 
should  be  occasionally  brought  into  play  to  give  the 
foliage  a  washing.  All  fallen  leaves  should  be  swept 
up  and  taken  away  immediately.  Syringing  may  be 
discontinued  in  the  recently  planted  vineries,  and  the 
temperature  kept  up  at  night,  with  ventilation  to  en¬ 
courage  ripening  of  the  wood. 


Figs  on  the  Open  Wall  — Young  fruits  that  are 
now  forming  at  the  base  of  the  young  shoots  cannot 
possibly  ripen  before  winter  and  may  be  broken  off. 
This  has  the  effect  of  causing  other  fruit  buds  to  de¬ 
velop  at  the  sides  of  those  removed,  and  they  will 
supplement  the  quantity  that  are  now  lying  dormant 
towards  the  top  of  the  young  wood,  and  will  furnish 
the  crop  for  next  season. 

Raspberry  Canes. — Where  the  young  and  old 
canes  are  growing  intermixed,  the  old  ones  should 
now  be  removed,  or  as  soon  as  they  have  done  fruit¬ 
ing.  This  will  give  the  young  ones  the  best  chance 
of  completing  their  growth  and  ripening  the  wood. 
Keep  down  the  weeds  amongst  them  as  well  as  all 
suckers  not  required  to  form  a  fresh  plantation,  by 
running  the  hoe  through  them  in  dry  weather. 

Grafted  Trees. — The  shoots  from  grafts  of 
Apple  and  Pear  trees  that  were  put  on  in  spring  will 
now  be  making  some  headway  and  getting  top  heavy. 
They  should  therefore  be  secured  to  stakes  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  being  snapped  by  boisterous  winds  which 
are  frequent  in  autumn.  Remove  any  suckers  that 
may  appear  from  the  stock. 

Apricots. — The  trees  will  now  be  getting  cleared 
of  their  crops,  and  the  earliest  opportunity  should  be 
taken  to  give  the  trees  a  good  cleansing  by  means  of 
the  garden  engine  and  clean  water.  This  will  des¬ 
troy  the  colonies  of  red  spider  which  are  apt  to  in¬ 
crease  with  great  rapidity  in  weather  like  the  pre¬ 
sent. 

Pelargoniums  for  Bedding.— It  is  now  getting 
late  to  trust  to  the  rooting  of  Pelargoniums  in  the 
open  ground.  The  best  plan  is  to  insert  the  cuttings 
in  boxes,  not  too  thickly,  and  place  the  latter  in  cold 
frames,  where  they  may  have  the  lights  thrown  over 
them  for  a  few  days  and  shaded  from  bright  sunshine. 
The  cuttings  can  be  taken  off  in  such  a  way  as  to 
thin  the  plants  in  the  beds  but  not  disfigure  them. 

Other  Bedding  Plants  — If  the  cuttings  of  such 
things  as  Verbenas,  Salvias,  Lobelias,  Mesembryan- 
themum  cordifolium  variegatum,  Iresines,  Helio¬ 
tropes,  and  others  are  put  into  boxes  at  once  they 
can  be  rooted  in  cold  frames ;  or  if  frames  or  pits  in 
which  Potatos  and  Cucumbers  were  brought  on  by 
means  of  fermenting  manure  are  at  hand,  they  will 
prove  very  useful  for  propagating  such  things. 

- - 

LAW  NOTES. 

Messrs.  James  Cocker  &  Sons  v.  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  of  Aberdeen. 

An  action,  which  has  caused  not  a  little  sensation  in 
horticultural  circles  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  came 
before  Sheriff  Robertson,  in  the  Aberdeen  Sheriff 
Court,  on  Monday,  the  15th  inst.  Messrs.  Cocker  & 
Sons,  nurserymen  and  seedsmen,  Aberdeen,  sought 
to  have  the  acting  directors  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  of  Aberdeen  compelled  to  receive 
certain  exhibits  belonging  to  pursuers  which 
defenders  had  declined  to  enter  for  the  annual  show 
held  last  week.  Mr.  Cocker,  senr.,  was  formerly  a 
director  of  the  society,  but  he  withdrew  consequent 
on  the  resolution  to  hold  a  grand  military  tourna¬ 
ment  in  connection  with  the  show.  The  defenders 
contended  that  as  Messrs.  Cocker's  usual  yearly 
donation  was  withheld  when  asked  for,  and  was  not 
paid  before  1st  August,  pursuers  were  no  longer 
members  of  the  society.  For  the  pursuers  it  was 
held  that  the  condition  as  to  payment  of  subscrip¬ 
tions  before  1st  August  applied  only  to  new  members, 
and  that  in  the  case  of  members,  other  than  the 
Messrs.  Cocker,  subscriptions  had  been  readily 
enough  accepted  after  1st  August.  The  Sheriff 
reserved  his  decision  until  Tuesday  afternoon,  when 
he  issued  thefollowing  interlocutor: — Aberdeen,  15th 
August,  1892.— The  Sheriff  substitute  having  heard 
parties’  procurators,  and  considered  the  case, 
dismisses  the  action  and  decerns.  Finds  ihe 
defenders  entitled  to  expenses  ;  allows  them  to  lodge 
an  account  thereof  and  remits  the  same,  when 
lodged,  to  the  Auditor  of  the  Court  to  tax  and 
report.  (Signed)  Duncan  Robertson. 

The  Sheriff,  in  a  long  note,  remarked  that  whether 
defenders  are  acting  wisely  for  the  interests  of  their 
society,  or  altogether  fairly  in  view  of  their  past 
practice  as  to  subscriptions,  is  another  matter  alto¬ 
gether,  and  one  with  which  it  seemed  to  him,  he  had 
nothing  to  dm.  The  rule  is  explicit,  and  the  fact 
that  apparently  in  some  instances  in  the  past  the 
officials  have  not  strictly  enforced  it  would  not 
justify  him  in  holding  that  they  had  thereby  waived 
their  right  to  enforce  the  rule,  if,  in  their  discretion 
they  think  it  fit  to  do  so  now. 


Questions  add  Answers. 

*,*  Correspondents  are  requested,  in  order  to  avoid  delay, 
to  address  all  communications  to  "The  Editor” 
or  The  Publisher,”  and  not  to  any  person  by 
name,  unless  the  correspondence  is  of  a  private 
character.  Telegrams  may  be  addressed  "  Bambusa, 
London.” 

Book  on  Carpet  Bedding. — G.  S.  M.  :  Th?  shil¬ 
ling  guide  to  Hampton  Court  Gardens,  by  the  super¬ 
intendent,  Mr.  A.  Graham,  would  probably  meet  your 
wants.  There  is  no  other  of  which  we  are  aware  in 
print. 

Names  of  Fruits.—  Strathearn :  Both  Lord 

Suffield. 

Diseased  Tomatos. — R .  S.  IF.  :  The  brown  mark 
on  the  top  of  the  large  Tomato  sent  us  is  natural, 
even  although  a  blemish,  and  is  likely  to  make  its 
appearance  in  after  years,  especially  on  large  fruits. 
The  area  covered  varies  in  extent  upon  different  fruits, 
and  all  that  we  can  suggest  is  to  make  sure  of  a  good 
strain,  and  if  you  save  your  own  seeds  to  select  those 
fruits  that  are  freest  of  the  blemish.  You  might  also 
notice  the  young  fruits  just  as  they  have  set,  so  that 
when  the  corolla  withers  it  may  be  pulled  off,  as  it 
would  sometimes  harbour  a  little  moisture  on  the 
crown,  and  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  sun's 
rays  might  cause  the  crown  to  get  scorched  or  decay 
under  the  influence  of  the  moisture  alone.  The 
small  fruit  is  affected  by  the  black  spot  caused  by  a 
fungus  named  Cladosporium  Lycopersici.  It  gains 
an  entrance  by  the  decaying  style  and  then  ramifies 
in  a  circle  round  the  crown,  causing  the  well-known 
discoloured  depression,  which  in  course  of  time  be¬ 
comes  black,  both  externally  and  to  some  depth 
internally.  The  safeguards  are  to  maintain  a  dry 
and  airy  atmosphere,  and  to  remove  every  fruit 
presenting  the  well-known  depression  at  the  crown. 
When  taken  in  time  it  seldom  does  much  damage. 

Propagating  Phloxes. — A.Sliand :  The  cuttings 
may  be  put  into  boxes  of  sandy  loam  and  leaf  soil 
now  or  during  next  month,  and  rooted  in  a  cold 
frame.  Some  prefer  to  take  the  cuttings  in  spring 
and  root  them  in  heat,  but  that  is  bad  practice  with 
hardy  plants,  as  it  has  a  weakening  effect  upon  their 
constitution  ;  so  that  cuttings  should  be  taken  now  of 
all  the  varieties  having  young  shoots  arising  from 
the  base.  Heavy  waterings  during  dry  weather 
would  encourage  the  production  of  such  young 
growths,  and  the  removal  of  stems  that  have  flowered 
would  also  promote  the  same.  There  should,  how¬ 
ever,  not  be  much  difficulty  in  the  matter  if  the 
plants  have  been  grown  under  favourable  cultural 
conditions,  such  as  watering  occasionally  and  mulch- 
ing  to  prevent  the  roots,  which  ramify  near  the 
surface,  from  getting  unduly  affected  by  drought. 
Cuttings  generally  produce  more  vigorous  young 
plants  than  division  of  the  old  rootstock. 

Earwigs  on  Dahlias.— A.  M.  C.  :  We  should 
consider  it  quite  unnecessary  to  resort  to  insecticides 
to  destroy  this  pest,  notwithstanding  its  destructive¬ 
ness,  of  which  we  are  well  aware.  Put  a  little  moss 
in  the  bottom  of  small  flower  pots,  and  place  one  of 
each  on  the  top  of  the  Dahlia  stakes,  mouth  down¬ 
wards.  Use  a  fair  quantity  of  moss,  and  place  it 
loosely  in  the  pots  so  as  to  afford  lodgings  for  the  in¬ 
sects.  Examine  the  pots  every  morning  and  drop 
the  insects  in  a  watering  pot  half  filled  with  water, 
and  after  you  have  gone  over  the  whole,  turn  out  the 
insects  on  a  walk  or  some  hard  surface,  and  have 
them  destroyed. 

Hollyhocks  diseased. — G.  R.  :  It  is  no  use  trying 
to  save  them  now,  seeing  that  the  disease  has  got 
such  a  firm  hold  of  them.  You  should  try  spraying 
with  the  Bouillie  Bordelaise  early  in  summer,  before 
a  speck  of  disease  is  visible  upon  them,  and  renew 
the  spraying  at  intervals  through  the  summer.  Then 
if  the  mixture  is  to  have  any  effect  it  would  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  disease  as  the  spores  would  be 
unable  to  germinate  to  any  great  extent  upon  the 
leaves.  Ihe  spraying  should  be  carried  out  in  such 
a  way  that  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  is  evenly 
although  lightly  wetted  all  over,  so  that  when  the 
rusty  pustules  burst  and  scatter  their  spores, the  latter 
will  be  destroyed  in  their  attempt  to  germinate. 
Another  method  might  be  tried  with  very  good  results, 
and  that  is  to  get  a  good  strain  of  seed  of  double 
varieties,  and  raise  your  plants  in  that  way  instead 
of  by  cuttings,  as  it  has  a  weakening  effect  upon  the 
constitution  of  the  plants  and  lays  them  more  liable 
to  disease  than  they  would  otherwise  be.  By  means 
of  seedlings  you  would  have  a  fresh  stock  of  plants 
every  year,  which,  although  not  disease  proof  would 
give  great  satisfaction  for  ordinary  garden  decora¬ 
tion. 

Gladioli  failing. — A  .S.f. :  The  highly  improved 
varieties  are  frequently  weak  in  constitution  and 
liable  to  fail  at  flowering  time.  Another  reason  is 
that  cultivators  keep  their  corms  too  long  in  a  warm 
and  dry  place  during  winter,  so  that  they  are  greatly 
dried  up  and  weakened  in  that  way  by  loss  of  weight 
before  it  is  time  to  plant  them  out. 

Names  of  Plants. — G.  S.  M.  :  1,  Alternanthera 
magnifica  ;  2,  A.  paronychoides  aurea ;  3,  Saxifraga 
hypnoides ;  4,  Sedum  Lydium  ;  5,  Hyoscyanus 

niger  ;  6,  Sedum  spathulatum. — P.  M.  :  1,  Echinops 
sphaerocephala  ;  2,  Sedum  Telephium  ;  3,  Lupinus 
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polyphyllus  apparently,  but  no  leaves 'with  it  ;  4, 
Scrophularia  aquatica  variegata  t  5,  CEnothera  fruti- 
cosa  ;  6,  Phvsostegia  virginiana  speciosa  ;  7,  Statice 
Limonum  apparently,  but  no  leaves  sent  ;  8,  Poten- 
tilla  formosa,  also  known  as  P.  nepalensis  ;  9, 
Veronica  longifolia.  Please  send  leaves  with  each 
plant  next  time. 

Mushrooms.  —  Honesty:  Both  the  “Funguses” 
were  true  Mushrooms,  but  too  old  to  be  eaten. 

Communications  Received.  — F.  M.  &  Co. — A.  P. 
— W.  D.— N.  O  — H.  B.  S.— W.  IC.— A.  O.— O.  T.— 
A.  H.— E.  L.—  J.  C.  &  Sons.— F.  G.— A.  P  —  F.  M. 

- -j— - 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

James  Carter  &  Co.,  237-238,  High  Holborn, 
W.C. — Bulbs  for  winter  and  spring. 

Fletcher,  Douglas  &  Johnson,  New  Square, 
Chesterfield. — Bulb  Catalogue. 

John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. — Dutch 
and  other  Bulbous  Roots,  etc. 

F.  Miller  &  Co.,  267,  Fulham  Road,  S.W. — 
Dutch  Bulbs  and  English  grown  Daffodils,  etc. 

William  Bull,  536,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

W.  Drummond  &  Sons,  Stirling.  — Bulbous. 
— Tuberous-rooted  Plants  and  Bulbs. 

Flower  Roots. 

Dicksons  Limited,  Chester.— Flowering  Bulbs, 
etc. 

- +Z- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

August  23 rd,  1892. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Ploundsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.,  report  a  brisk  demand 
for  Trifolium  incarnatum  ;  English  grown  realises  2s. 
per  cwt.  advance,  foreign  unchanged.  Mustard 
scarce  and  dearer,  supplies  almost  exhausted  Rape 
steady. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


August  24 th. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 


s.  d  s.  d. 

Grapes . per  lb.  10  20 

Peaches  ...  per  dozen  20  80 
Melons . each  16  20 


s.  d. 

Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael’s,  each  2  6 
Apples... per  A  sieve  1  o 

|  Plums. ..per  i  sieve  3  6 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


s.  d 

6  o 
4  6 

7  o 


5.  d.  s.  d. 

ArtichokesGlobedoz.  30  60 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  o  6 

Beet . per  dozen  20  30 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  16  26 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz.  30  60 

Celery . per  bundle  2  6 

Cucumbers  . each  04  09 

Endive.  French,  doz.  26  30 
Herbs  . per  bunch  02  06 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  16  20 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  20 

Onions . per  bunch  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  1  6 
Smallsalading, punnet  o  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ...  1  6 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  o  6  09 

Turnips . per  bun.  0  6 


Potatos. — Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton;  Kent  Kidneys 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Asters  . per  doz.  40  60 

Balsams  . per  doz.  30  60 

Begonias  ...per  doz.  6  o  12  o 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4  o  12  o 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  24  o  36  o 
Dracaena  viridis,doz.  9  o  18  o 
Evergreens, invar.doz  6  o  24  0 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  0  18  0 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  6  o  10  0 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60  o 
Fuchsia,  . per  doz  30  60 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Heliotrope,  per  doz.  >.40  60 
Lilium  Harrisii.doz.  12  o  24  o 
Lilium  lancifolium...  12  o  24  o 

Lilium  Auratum .  18  o  36  o 

Lobelia,  . per  doz.  26  40 

Marguerites,  perdoz.  6  o  12  o 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  40  60 
Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  10  0 
Palms,  Specimen  ...  15  0  63  o 
Pelargoniums, perdoz.  6  o  12  o 
—scarlet . per  doz.  20  40 


Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s. d.  s.  d 

Arum  Lilies,  i2blms.  20  40 

Asters . doz.  bun.  30  60 

—  French  . bun.  09  13 

Bouvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 

Carnations,  12  blooms  10  30 
Carnations,  doz.  bun.  40  60 
Cornflower  doz  bnchs  16  30 
Fucharis  ...per  doz.  10  30 
Gardenias  12  blooms  16  30 
Gladioli. ..doz.  buns.  6  o  12  o 

—  . doz.  spikes  10  20 

Heliotropes, 12  sprays  03  06 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  16  30 
Liliums  var.,  dz.blms.  10  30 
MaidenhairFern,i2bs.4  060 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  20  4  c 
Myosotis  or  Forget- 
me-not,  doz.  bnchs.  20  40 


s.  d. 

Mignonette...  12  bun.  1  o 
Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  o  6 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  3  o 

Primula,  double,  bun.  o  6 

Pinks . doz.  buns.  2  o 

Pansies,  doz.  bchs  ...  1  o 
Pyrethrum  doz  bnchs  2  o 
Orchid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from  o  2 
Roses,  doz  bunches  2  o 
Roses,  yellow,  dozen  2  o 

—  Red . .  doz.  blms.  1  0 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  1  o 

—  Tea . per  dozen  0  6 

Stephanotis,  dz.  sps.  2  o 

Stocks . doz.  bun.  3  o 

Sweet  Peas,  dz.  bns.  2  o 
Sweet  Sultan,  dz.  bn.  20 
Tuberoses,  per  doz  o  3 


s.  d 

3  0 
o  9 

4  o 
o  9 
4  o 
2  o 
4  o 

o  8 
6  o 
4  o 
2  0 

1  6 

2  o 
4  0 
4  o 
4  o 
4  o 
o  6 
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FLOWER  SHOWS,  &c.,  1892. 

[The  Editor  will  be  greatly  obliged  if  Secretaries  of 
societies  will  communicate  to  him  the  dates  of  their 
exhibitions  as  soon  as  fixed. \ 

AUGUST 

29. — Cresswell  Flower  Show. 

29.  — Sheffield  Flower  Show  (2  days). 

30.  — Brighton  and  Sussex  “New"  Horticultural 

Society's  Show  (2  days). 

30.  — Harrogate  Horse  and  Horticultural  Show. 

31.  — Bath  Floral  Fete  (2  days). 

31. — Bishop  Stortford  Flower  Show. 

31. — Handswortli  Flower  Show. 

31. — Eastbourne  Flower  Show. 

SEPTEMBER. 

1. — Oxford  Flower  Show. 

1.  — Stirling  Flower  Show  (2  days). 

2.  — National  Dahlia  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  (2 

days). 

6. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

7  — National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Show  at 
Royal  Aquarium  (2  days). 

7- — Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society(2  days) 

9. — Autumn  Flower  Show  at  Earl’s  Court  (2  days). 

10. — Leicester  Early  Chrysanthemum  and  Dahlia 
Show. 

20. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

28. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society  :  Meeting  of 
Floral  Committee. 

OCTOBER. 

4.  — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 

ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

5.  — Fruit  Show  at  Earl’s  Court  (3  days). 

12. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Show  at 
the  Royal  Aquarium  (3  days). 

18. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

25.  — Fruit  Show  at  Earl’s  Court  (3  days). 

26.  — National  Chrysanthemum  500101/:  Meeting  of 

Floral  Committee. 

27.  — Alverstoke  and  Gosport  Chrysanthemum  Show 

(2  days). 

NOVEMBER. 

1. — Royal  Horticultural  Society:  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

1. — Kent  County  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

1. — Brixton  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

1. — Barnstaple  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

1.  — Brighton  and  Hove  Chrysanthemum  Show 

(2  days). 

2.  — Ascot  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

2. — Ealing  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

2. — Portsmouth  Chrysanthemum  Show  (3  days). 

2.  — Croydon  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

3.  — Steyning  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

4.  — Crystal  Palace  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 
4. — Bolton  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

8. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society  at  Royal 
Aquarium  (3  days). 

8. — Kingston  and  Surbiton  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(2  days). 

8.— Enfield  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

8. — Sevenoaks  and  West  Kent  Chrysanthemum 
Show(2  days). 

8.  —  Leeds  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

8.  — Batley  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

9.  — Bath  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

9. — Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

9. — South  Shields  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

9. — Cardiff  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

9. — Bournemouth  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

9. — Hornsey  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

10.  — Chelmsford  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

11.  — Leicester  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

11. — Sheffield  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

11. — Eccles  and  Patricroft  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(2  days). 

11. — Wellingborough  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2 
days) . 

11. — Dundee  Chrysanthemum  Show. 
ii.- — Bradford  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(2  days). 

15. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 

15. — Liverpool  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

15.  — Plymouth  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

16.  — Hull  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

16  — Rugby  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

17.  — Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  Show  (3  days). 

18.  — Chorley  Chrysanthemum  Society  (2  days). 

18. —  Stockport  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

22. — Dalkey  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

24. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society  :  Meeting  of 
Floral  Committee. 

DECEMBER. 

7. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society  :  Meeting  of 
Floral  Committee 

13. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Drill  Hall. 


GREENHOUSES. 


These  Greenhouses  arc 
made  especially  for  Ama¬ 
teurs  at  a  cheap  rare,  so  that 
everybody  can  have  one  that 
any  handyman  or  gardener 
can  put  together  in  a  few 
hours,  as  the  lramework  is 
made  so  complete.  All  the 
framework  is  of  good,  sound 
well-seasoned  red  deal.  The 
bottom  part  filled  in  with 
good,  sound  match  boards,  tongued,  grooved,  and  beaded,  and 
well  seasoned.  Ventilation  given  according  to  size  of  each 
House.  The  glass  is  good  16-oz.  English,  cut  and  packed  (no 
charge  for  packing  cases).  The  House  is  painted  one  coat  o 
good  oil  colour,  lock  for  door,  all  necessary  iron-work  lo. 
ventilation,  stages  on  each  side  for  plants.  All  parts  carefully 
marked,  securely  packed  and  put  on  rail,  or  delivered,  erected 
and  glazed  complete,  within  20  miles  of  London  Bridge,  at  the 
following  respective  Prices : — 

(Proportionable  Prices  for  other  size,  and  or  Delivered 


erectin 

Long 

g  m  any  part  of  the  country.) 

W  ide  High 

On  Rail. 

&  Erected 
Complete. 

7  ft. 

5  ft. 

7  ft.  4  ft.  to 

eaves 

£2  16 

0 

£4  5 

0 

8  tt. 

5  ft. 

7  ft.  4  ft.  to 

eaves 

3  10 

0 

5  0 

0 

9  ft. 

6  ft. 

7  ft.  3  4  ft.  to 

eaves 

4  0 

0 

5  10 

0 

IO  ft. 

7  ft. 

7  ft.  6  4  ft.  6  to 

eaves 

5  0 

0 

6  15 

0 

12  ft. 

8  ft. 

8  ft.  5  ft.  to 

eaves 

6  0 

0 

s 

0 

i5ft. 

10  ft. 

8  ft.  6  6  ft.  to 

eaves 

8  10 

0 

12  0 

0 

20  ft. 

10  ft. 

9  ft.  5  ft.  6  to 

eaves 

12  0 

0 

16  0 

0 

25  ft. 

10  ft. 

9  ft.  5  ft.  6  to 

eaves 

1 7  0 

0 

22  0 

0 

50  ft. 

10  ft. 

9  ft.  5  ft.  6  to 

eaves 

30  0 

0 

40  0 

0 

100  ft. 

10  ft. 

7  ft. .  5  ft.  6  to 

eaves 

50  0 

0 

70  0 

0 

f-Span-roofs,  this  qual'ty.  can  be  had  at  same  price. 

Estimates  given  for  any  size  on  application.  Deduct  10  per 
cent,  if  required  for  brickwork. 

STRONG  GARDEN  LIGHTS. 

Painted  and  giazed,  3  by  4  ft.,  6s.  6d. ;  6  by  4  ft.,  9s.  each. 

CUCUMBER  FRAMES. 


Complete  from 
18/- 

See  List  fot  full 
particulars. 


SPAN-ROOF  FORCING  HOUSE. 

Built  for  brickwork  3  it.  high,  of  well-seasoned  red  deal ;  root 
ventilation  according  to  size ;  all  21-oz.  glass.  Suitable  for 
Nurserymen,  Market  Gardeners,  and  all  those  who  require  a 
cheap,  strong  house  for  forcing  or  growing  Cucumbers.  Toma¬ 
toes,  Melons,  &c.,  &c.  Delivered  to  any  station  in  England 
carriage  free.  20  ft.  by  9  ft.,  £9.  For  Illustrations  and  Prices 
of  other  sizes  see  Illustrated  Price  List  free. 


COOPER'S  HYGIENIC  HEATER, 

Burning  Paraffin  or  Gas  without  Smoke  or  Smell. 


These  Heaters  are  con¬ 
structed  as  a  means  of 
Heating  by  Hot  Air  without 
the  use  of  hot  water  or  fire. 

Its  peculiar  construction 
economises  the  heat  gener¬ 
ated,  so  that  there  is  no 
waste  of  heat  or  fuel.  There 
being  perfect  combustion  in 
this  Stove,  and  nothing 
whateverinjurious  to  plants, 
but  actually  everything  con¬ 
ducive  to  their  health,  it 
should  be  observed  that 
plants  may  be  had  in  full 
bloom  throughout  the  sever¬ 
est  winter.  From  20s.  com¬ 
plete.  For  full  particulars 
and  prices  of  other  sized 
Heaters  see  Illustrated  List,  post  free  on  application. 


AMATEUR’S 

ASSISTANT 

HOT-WATER 

APPARATUS. 

From  21/- 
See  List,  Post  Free. 


For  other  Heating  Apparatus,  see  List. 
GLASS  l  GLASS  !  GLASS  ! 

Free  on  rail  in  London,  packages  included. 

15-OZ.,  IOOft.  2I-0Z.,  100ft.  I5-OZ.,  200ft.  21-OZ.,  200ft. 

4th.  8s.  gd.  i2S.od.  17s.  od.  24s.  od. 

3rd.  1  os.  2d.  13s.  od.  19s.  od.  26s.  od. 

The  following  is  a  List  of  sizes  always  in  stock: — 

10  by  8,  12  by  9,  12  by  10.  14  by  10,  13  by  11,  18  by  11, 16  by  12, 

18  by  12,  20  by  12,  17  by  13,  20  by  13,  18  by  14,20  by  14,  22  by  14, 

20  by  15.  20  by  16,  24  by  16,  20  by  iS,  24  by  18. 

Glass  cut  to  any  size  required:  15-oz.,  iid.  per  ft.;  21-oz.,  2^d 
per  ft.  Large  sizes  for  cutting  up,  15-oz., “per  case,  300  ft.,  26s.; 
21-oz  ,  per  case,  200  ft.,  26s.  All  glass  is  cut  and  packed  in  own 
warehouses  and  put  on  rail  free  of  charge  ;  quality  of  glass  and 
careful  packing  guaranteed.  Special  quotations  for  large  quan¬ 
tities.  Have  cash  estimates  from  me  before  ordering  elsewhere. 


Putty  prepared  especially  for  greenhouse  work,  7s.  Cd.  per 
cwt.  Every  description  of  prepared  Horticultural  Timber ;  for 
prices  see  List,  post  free.  - 

Send  for  COMPLETE  ILLUSTRATED  LIST ,  post  free,  con¬ 
taining  specifications  of  Greenhouses  from  41s.  to  £220. 
Good,  sound,  well-seasoned  materials  only  used.  Estimates 
for  every  description  of  Horticultural  Buildings,  Plans,  &c., 
free  All  ordr.rs  carefully  packed  and  put  on  rail. 

WILLIAM  COOPER, 


749b,  OLD  KENT  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 
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